Military Government Association Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 13, 1959, the Military Government 
lation held its 12th annual con- 
ference at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
One of the feature events of the con- 
ference banquet was the presentation 
of the association's distinguished service 
award to five leaders of the Congress 
and one former Member of Congress, all 
of whom have rendered distinguished 
Service on behalf of the national de- 
ense and in furtherance of the ob- 
Jectives of the Military Government As- 
Sociation. 
meee awards were presented by Dr. 
E, Nobleman, the able national 
President of the association and a mem- 
r, for many years, of the professional 
piece of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
‘ment Operations. The receipients of 
d e awards, with the remarks of Presi- 


ent Nol 2 
pended. bleman about each, are ap 


a ask unanimous consent that the re- 
rks of Dr. Nobleman about each re- 
Cipient be 


inse 
the 5 rted in the Appendix of 


inane being no objection, the re- 
R were ordered to be printed in the 
2 as follows: 
8 B. Jonxsx, senior Senator from 
mem, Majority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
i T of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Tiva and chairman of its Preparedness 
hate ee Subcommittee, chairman of the 
mittes Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 


Pe lected to the 75th Congress in a 
‘aay election in 1937, Senator JOHNSON was 
Of Re ed to five successive terms in the House 
Us Sbnstentattres. He was elected to the 
$ 5 in 1948, and reelected in 1954. 
whip me JOHNSON was elected minority 
the 83d e 82d Congress, minority leader in 
Bith asno stess, and majority leader in the 
leader ot and 86th Congresses. As majority 
ic e is also chairman of the Democratic 
15 ttee, the Democratic steering 
nm Usa. apa the Democratic Conference of 
Sonia: member of the Naval Reserve, Senator 
tigteas was the first Member of the US. 
Outbreak to enter active duty following the 
with t of World War II. He was decorated 
Silyer Star by Gen. Douglas Mac- 


hur for gallantry 
in 
Positions in Kew G 8 over hostile 
He has 


AUTHENTICATED 
U.S, GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION 


GPO 


; Appendix 


For your distinguished service on behalf of 
national defense and in furtherance of the 
objectives of the Military Government As- 
sociation, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 

SryLEs Bates, senior Senator from New 
Hampshire, ranking Republican Member of 
the U.S. Senate; ranking Republican member 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
and ranking Republican on its Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee; ranking minor- 
ity member of the Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Subcommittee; ranking 
minority member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations; and one of the small group 
of Senators who attend weekly conferences 
with the President of the United States: 

Senator Bripces served as a member of the 
New Hampshire State Public Service Commis- 
sion from 1930 to 1934. In 1934, he was 
elected Governor of New Hampshire at the 
age of 36—the youngest Governor in the 
country at that time. 

On the national scene, Senator BRIDGES 
was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1936. He 
was reelected in 1942, 1948, and 1954, and is 
now serving his fourth consecutive term. 
During the 80th and 83d Congresses, he 
served with distinction as chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. He holds 
many other important offices in the US. 
Senate and has served as minority leader and 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Senator Bripces has served continuously 
since 1937 as a member of the Senate com- 
mittee concerned with military matters and 
has worked tirelessly these many years in 
the interest of our national defense. More 
specifically, he has been an outstanding sup- 
porter of strong naval and air power and a 
powerful defense setup. During the years 
preceding World War II. Senator BRIDGES 
worked continuously for preparedness and 
for a militarily strong America, sounding the 
alarm again and again. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of the 
objectives of the Military Government Asso- 
ciation, we award you this distinguished sery- 
ice citation. 

Henry M. Jackson, junior Senator from 
the State of Washington: 

Senator Jackson first entered public life 
when he was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Snohomish County at the age of 26. His 
success as rackets buster paved the way for 
his election to the 77th Congress in 1940 at 
the age of 28. He was subsequently reelected 
to five succeeding Congresses, serving in the 
House of Representatives with such distinc- 
tion that he was selected, in 1952, by a na- 
tional magazine as one of the 10 top House 
Members on the basis of independence, hon- 
esty. and leadership. His career in the House 
was further highlighted by his membership 
on the original Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, during which time he joined with 
the late Senator Brian McMahon in leading 
the fight for an all-out expansion of our 
peaceful atomic energy program. He also 
participated in the crucial decision to pro- 
ceed with the manufacture of the H-bomb. 

Elected to the Senate in 1952, and reelected 
in 1958, Senator Jackson serves as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and its permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, in addition, he is a member 


of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and chairman of its Military Applications 
Subcommittee. As chairman of a Special 
NATO Scientific and Technical Committee, 
he first proposed and then steered to realiza- 
tion the new NATO science program of 
scholarships and advanced research institu- 
tions. 

Senator Jackson will soon head a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations which will study the 
effectiveness of present governmental organ- 
izations and procedures for the development 
and execution of national policy for survival 
in the contest with world communism. i 

He is a major, Infantry, USAR, and trains 
regularly with an organized Reserve unit. 

He is our principal speaker this evening. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of the national defense and in furtherance 
of the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 

Representative Cart Vinson from the 
Sixth Congressional District of Georgia: 

Mr. Vinson first entered public life in 
1905, when he became prosecuting attorney 
for Baldwin County, Ga., serving in that 
capacity for 3 years. He then served two 
terms in the Georgia Legislature, serving as 
speaker pro tempore for 2 years. Thereafter, 
he was appointed county judge of Baldwin 
County. 

On the national scene, Mr. Vinson was 
elected to the 63d Congress in 1914. He 
has since been reelected to 23 consecutive 
terms in the House of Representatives. He 
served as chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee from December 1931, through 
January 1947. He was chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee in the 8lst, 62d, 
84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, a position 
which he continues to fill with great. dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Vinson has devoted his life and his 
outstanding talents to the defense of our 
Nation and has held public office for over 50 
consecutive years, 45 of which have been 
in the House of Representatives, where he 
is the second ranking Member. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of 
the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 


Representative LesLie C. ARENDS, from the 
17th District of Illinois: 

Mr. Arenps is now serving is 13th con- 
secutive term in the House of Representa- 
tives. He has risen to a position of leader- 
ship in the House where he is the Re- 
publican whip, having been elected to this 
position in 1944. As party whip, he acts as 
assistant floor leader on the Republican side 
of the aisle. He also serves on the Republican 
policy committee and has an important voice 
in the determination of party policy on the 
various measures which come before the 
Congress. Mr. ARENDS is one of three leaders 
in the House of Representatives who attend ' 
the weekly conferences with the President of 
tne U) ed States. e 

As ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, Mr, ARENDS 
has rendered outstanding service to the Na- 
tion and in support of our national defense. 

He is a veteran of World War I, having 
served in the Navy and has taken an active 
interest in Veterans’ affairs. Prior to his 
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election to Congress in 1934, Mr. ARENDS was. 
District Commander of the American Legion 
and continues to be an active Legionnatre. 

His interest, hard work, and many con- 
tributions to our national defense have long 
been a matter of public record. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of 
the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 


Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve 
Affairs: 

Mr. Short has had several separate careers. 
First, he was professor of psychology and 
moral and political philosophy at Southwest- 
ern College in Kansas for 3 years. There- 
after, he occupled the pulpit at Grace 
Methodist Church in Springfield, Mo. 

On the national scene, Mr. Short was 
elected to the 7ist Congress in 1929, serving 
until 1931. Thereafter, in 1935, he was elect- 
ed to the 74th Congress from the Seventh 
Missouri District, serving until 1957, a total 
of 24 years. 

Mr. Short served for 22 years as a member 
of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
later known as the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and was chairman of that committee 
during the 83d Congress. 

During his service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Short was a delegate to two 
sessions of the Interparliamentary Union, an 
official congressional observer at the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty in San Fran- 
cisco, and a member of the Select Committee 
for Postwar Policy. i 

His wisdom, foresight, and tremendous 
capacity for hard work have contributed 
much to the defense posture of the United 
States. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of 
the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 


All-Out Medical Offensive Against 
Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, two excel- 
lent editorials in support of an all-out 
medical offensive against cancer and the 
other killers and cripplers of mankind 
have appeared recently in the Washing- 
ton Post and the Washington Sunday 
Star. 

These publications are to be com- 
mended for their excellent and incisive 
presentations expounding the vital need 
for a continuous and constantly ac- 
celerated fight against diseases and dis- 
abilities that cost this Nation millions 
of lives, untold human suffering, and 
billions of dollars in lost taxes and work- 
men’s compensation payments yearly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, June 26, 1959] 
SPENDING To SAVE 

The $4 billion appropriation bill passed by 
the Senate on Wednesday for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare is essentially a conservation measure. 
Although it exceeds the budget recommenda- 
tions made by the President, it is in no sense 
a spendthrift proposal. We hope that when 
it reaches the White House Mr. Eisenhower 
will review it not solely in arithmetical terms 
but in the light of the real congressional 
concern it reflects for pushing the fight 
against killing and crippling diseases. 

The bulk of the increase over the adminis- 
tration budget recommendations came in the 
form of added funds for the research pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of Health. 
The President would have confined these pro- 
grams to a total appropriation of $294,279,- 
000. Not long ago the House voted to in- 
crease this amount by $50 million. To a 
distinguished list of nongovernmental ex- 
perts in the fields of cancer and heart disease 
and arthritis and mental illness and other 
scourges of the human family, the budget 
sum seemed pitifully inadequate. They 
pleaded with the Senate to raise it dramati- 
cally. Spurred by the leadership of Senator 
Lister HILL, who argued that people are more 


important than dollars, the Senate voted 


to give the Institutes $480 million. 

If that sum is finally appropriated, it can 
pay rich dividends. Research sparked and fi- 
nanced by the Institutes has already won 
spectacular gains in the war on disease. For 
example, as Dr. Sidney Farber of Harvard 
told the Appropriations subcommittee when 
he testified, the actual cancer cure 
rate * * * has changed in the last 3 years 
from 1 in 4 to 1 in 3.“ The American Cancer 


Society estimates that the lives of 75,000. 


additional Americans could be saved if the 
latest and best means for diagnosis and 
treatment for cancer could be made more 
widely available. Dr. Isidor Ravdin, one of 
President Eisenhower's physicians and one 
of the country’s leading pathologists, said 
to the subcommittee: “I cannot accurately 
predict the future for cancer treatment, I 
might be so bold, however, to assert that I 
believe we shall see a vast reduction in the 
mortality from cancer in the lifetime of the 
oldest of us here.” There is a sort of saving 
here which is worth the expenditure of 
some money. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, June 28, 

1959] 


MEDICAL RESEARCH PAYS 


Medical research costs a lot of money—but 
there is dramatic proof that it pays big 
dividends, too. It would seem logical that 
the more money spent on such research, the 
more lives will be saved and the more the 
Nation will benefit accordingly. But there 
is a limit, of course, to the amount which 
the Government can afford to invest, at this 
time of growing deficits, in even so impor- 
tant a health program. It is not surprising 
that there should be differences of opinion 
on the subject between those concerned with 
maintaining the financial strength of the 
Government and those responsible for main- 
taining the pbysical and mental strength 
of the people. 

The question of how much to spend dur- 
Ing the next fiscal year on scientific studies 
designed to combat cancer, heart disease and 
the many other disabling and killing all- 
ments of mankind has come to a head as a 
result of congressional action to increase 
health appropriations substantially above 
the figures recommended by the President— 
$294 million. The House voted to give the 
National Institutes of Health $50 million 
more, The Senate, upon the urging espe- 
cialiy of Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and Lis- 
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TER Hitt, approved an increase of $186 mil- 
lion. A conference committee now must 
resolve the difference between the two ap- 
propriation measures. 

Meanwhile, administration supporters in 
Congress have warned of the possibility of 
a presidential veto of any material increase 
over the budgeted figures for health. What- 
ever the final amount agreed to in confer- 
ence, the increase would add to the Govern- 
ment's fiscal difficulties. And it is the duty 
of the President to consider the economic 
welfare of the country as well as the state 
of its health. However, as Senator JOHNSON 
told the Senate, medical research has proved 
profitable from an economic as well as a 
humanitarian standpoint. He pointed out 
that it has been estimated that citizens 
whose lives have been saved by new medi- 
cines and techniques during the past 14 
years pay Federal taxes annually of about 
$623 milllon. Judged from a dollars-and- 
cents angle alone, the money invested in 
medical research is, in effect, returning to 
the Treasury in large amounts each year. 

We hope, therefore, that the President 
will give most serious consideration to all the 
persuasive arguments for an enlarged re- 
search program before deciding whether to 
approve or veto the bill as it is passed by 
Congress. 


Statement of George J. Burger, Before 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed n 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by George J, Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Inc., Washington, D.C., before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, May 14, 1959, relating to Sen- 
ate bill 1046. 


There being no objection, the state 
ment was ordered to be printed in thé 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, Vice PRESI” 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND” 
ENT BUSINESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C., BE” 
FORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
Public WELFARE, May 14, 1959 
I am George J. Burger, vice president, ws 

islative activities, National Feder: ion 

Independent Business. 


We are the largest business organization m 


the Nation, from the standpoint of directY 
supporting business and professional ent 
prisers. Our membership is exclusiv 
among small, independent enterp ts: 
These people, who are your constitue? a 
and they alone, set our stand on bills ab 
issues by direct, signed ballots which ae 
send to their congressional Representative 
on the House side, in our mandate polls. t 
mention this only to emphasize the fact th® 
what I say here is intended to reflect oF 
collective thinking, Just as though they we 
here to speak for themselves. 

I might mention here that the federation 
is the only independent business organize 
tion performing this function for smaller 
firms and their Congresemen. 


1959 


Now, we have not polled our members on 
S. 1046. But we have polled them on three 
Occasions over the past 4 years on earlier 
bills that touch on the points at issue in 
S. 1046. The results of these polls are my 
Rime to speak before you on this bill, 


For instance, in Mandate No. 215 (Sep- 
tember (1955) we polled our members as 
follows: 

8.662 (Lehman, New York). Extend Fed- 
eral minimum wage and maximum hour 
2 to larger retail, wholesale, and serv- 

ce firms which operate four or more outlets. 

And this is how they voted on this bill: 

Following is the national summary of votes 
Last on issues carried in the Mandate No. 215. 

Summary has been forwarded to Mem- 
bers of Congress, to members of the perma- 
nent Senate Small Business Committee, ta 
Members of the House Small Business Com- 
Mittee, to other interested congressional 
committees, members of administrative 

Sovernment and Government agencies. 
= Un percent) 

Nau 
vole 


i For Against 


— . STS. a 


i pe Robingon-Patman Act 10 
discounters, co-ops... 

* Tax cut on parnings of Amori. 
can firm foreign branches if 


4 


thoy’ resell in tho United 
2 8 F 16 5 
+ 8.247, Contrl control ofsur- 
(lisposal, ..... 52 5 


VOVE a Hu 
F stend wage-hour law 
retail rms 42 


E.R. 585, Federal wage-hour controls: Ex- 
tend Federal wage and hour controls to all 


ers and service establishments (Repre- - 


Sentative CELLER, New York). 

of ‘this is how they voted on this bill: 

Ise, re's the national summary of votes on 

a es in Mandate 235. This has been sent 
all essmen and Senators, all congres- 

di committees, and all agencies and in- 

Ganduals in the executive branch ot our 
Yernment for their information. 


— Un percent) 


For cast No 

| vote 

pe ee AT Ee 1 22 
1. et ack aman 8 10 
ee guild missile pro- 

2, U ns 1 Pet 4 12 4 
«Ht. GF. Pax deductions for 
on business invest- 

a piss A Wid 2 4 

Svernmoent investigation into | 

ti nt horse price come 

4. N pon e ete R 75- 22 5 
R. SAD, Congress lek Gov- 
Mont agencies close down 
tanosy po activities us 

8. U R unt 5 22 13 


+ AKA, Extend “wuge-hour 
lun in all rotull-service cur: 
F 2 67 8 


— $1.25 minimum wage: Require all 
Pay ses subject to Federal regulation to 
inate employees at least $1.25 an hour, 
| now or the $1 an hour minimum required 
(Representative CELLER, of New York). 
is how they voted on this bill: 
ca» the national summary of votes on 
at in Mandate 245. This has been sent 
Bresso ongresamen and Senators, all con- 
Pao committees, and all agencies and 
į Gove uals In the executive branch of our 
| “Ament, for their information. 


> 
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Un porcent] 


1. H.R. 2. Tux allowance for in- 
ventory increases. ......-..-- 
2. H.R, 9. Private retirement 


o aa A 


1. H.R, 9. Reduce Government 
compotition.....-..---.-+---- 
5. H.R. G. Permit soctal security 
pensioners to earn up to 
31,800 yourly in private em- 
ployment... -....-.-2--2---- 


The results of these polls, none of which 
evoked an overwhelming for“ or against“. 
tell us that by and large our members are 
opposed to (1) wholesale inclusion of all 
businesses under Federal wage-hour con- 
trol; (2) expansion of this control to a lim- 
ited mumber of larger independent firms; 
and (3) any further increase in the Federal 
minimum wage, at least to the $1.25 an hour 
level. 

These results are especially interesting 
when considered against the background of 
federation membership. Of course, we have 
all sizes and types of independent business 
and professional man operations among this 
membership. Some of them, for one reason 
or another, are already subject to Federal 
wage and hour control. Others are in the 
category of the larger independents thus far 
exempt from these controls. - Many operate 
under contracts with labor unions. But 
by and large the greatest proportion are the 
smaller-sized independents generally pro- 
posed for continued exemption from Fed- 
eral wage-hour controls. 

This might explain the two-thirds vote 
“against the proposal for wholesale inclu- 
sion of all businesses under Federal wage- 
hour controls. But it doesn't explain the 
majorities against the proposals for limited 
expansion and for the new $1.25 minimum 
hourly wage, except in the light of these im- 
portant considerations: That among these 
smaller independents are many who fear 
that if their larger brethren go under con- 
trol now, they may be next, that they fear 
this is part of a trend that will in time de- 
prive them of necessary freedom of judg- 
ment in running their own businesses, and 
that it amounts to another step in the direc- 
tion of complete Government controls. 

Prankly, I can understand these fears. 
The history of past years has been one of 
constantly expanding Federal controls, I 
do not mean to say that these businessmen 
have been deprived of their freedoms. I 
do mean that the cofitrols have become more 
extensive, to the point where no one can 
be sure when they will stop spreading. 

And let me say that as a former inde- 
pendent businessman, for 25 years the owner 
and operator of a retail tire firm with six or 
more in employ, I know what freedom of 
judgment can mean in the operation of a 
business, particularly in the field of wages. 
I can tell you that many times during the 
depression years I was faced between mak- 
ing across-the-board reductions or of elimi- 
nating entirely hard-to-find jobs. 

Now, consider these business and profes- 
sional men federation members. From my 
own experience, and from observations now 


and then, I can safely say that most of those 


who opposed these earlier bills were, and are, 
paying at least the Federal minimum wage 
rate, many even more. As practical men 
they realize it costs money to live, to marry 
and to raise families, They realize that em- 
ployees burdened by financial difficulties are 
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not most eficient. They know that to at- 
tract and hold the kind of worthwhile em- 
ployees a good business needs, they have to 
meet wage-rate competition from other 
firms, some bound by the Federal standards, 
others by union contracts. Besides this, due 
to their size they have to live in intimate 
daily contact with their employees whom 
they know as human beings, not as mere 
statistics on a weekly payroll. 

Of course, I don't ignore the fact that there 
are some who may be paying so-called sub- 
standard wages. But I think, and I feel the 
facts will bear me out, that most in this 
category are doing so for reasons beyond 
their control. I know that in my own busi- 
ness, when sales and profits were good, our 
wages and bonuses were good. But once the 
giant automobile manufacturers stepped in 
and snapped up a goodly share of my custo- 
mers, and once the depression struck, I had 
to cut, and cut all along the line, Given the 
opportunity I would have done better, and 
I think that given an opportunity they 
would be doing better. Denied the right to 
private judgment, I might have been driven 
to the wall. Denied this right, they could 
be driven to the wall. 

Nevertheless, there's no denying the fact 
that there are, always have been, and likely 
always will be, a small minority of “chiselers” 
interested in getting the most for the very 
least. To the extent employees of these 
people need protection, it should be given 
them. 

But these protections should not be 
fashioned in such manner that they act as 
a deterrent to, or threaten the freedom of, 
businessmen who are honestly doing their 
level best to keep afloat and pay the best 
wages they can. 

You know, our system of justice holds that 
it is better, in terms of legal safeguards, for 
99 wrongdoers to escape punishment than 
it is for 1 innocent man to be convicted 
unjustly, 

I do think it Is the sense of our members, 
based on the polls cited, that this is the 
principle that should be applied in connec- 
tion with the basic issues raised in this 
bill. In order to convict and control the 
guilty we must not sacrifice, or endanger, 
the welfare of the innocents. Further, I 
think the majority of our members, as in- 
dicated in these polis, are flatly opposed to 
any further expansion in these Government 
controls. . 

Finally, if it is your desire, as n further 
aid to this committee we will be glad to 
make an up-to-date poll of our members 
on the control expansion feature of this 
bill (we have already polled them on the 
minimum wage increase portion), and to 
advise you of the results as soon as they 
are recorded. a 


Paciſie Coast High School Students Trail 
History on American Heritage Asso- 
ciation Eastern Tour ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
high school students in our eastern 
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United States have a distinct advantage 
over their contemporaries in other parts 
of our Nation. Because of their rela- 
tively close proximity to Washington, 
D.C., they csi enjoy a first-hand lesson 
in history and government which stu- 
dents in our Western States, like Ore- 
gon, can rarely experience. 

The American Heritage Association, 
a nonprofit organization in Oswego, 
Oreg., has attempted to change this 
situation for a number of outstanding 
students in my home State. This year, 
for the third consecutive year, American 
Heritage Association tours are bring- 
ing high school students from may parts 
of Oregon and from neighboring Wash- 
ington and California cities to the East 
for visits to historical points of interest. 

Again this year I have had the 
Pleasure of meeting these students for 
a question and answer session shortly 
after their arrival in Washington. De- 
spite the fact that they had just come 
from a long, cross-country train trip, 
the students were eager and alert. They 
posed questions far more penetrating 
than the average tourist. Indeed, the 
youths on the AHA tours are not just 
average tourists. They have spent some 
time, prior to their departure from 
Oregon and while en route, studying his- 
tory and government texts so that their 
visit here will be the more meaningful. 
In addition, their time is not spent only 
in gawking af monuments or tip-toeing 
through marble halls—far from it, 

Through arrangements made by my 
office, the students have had seminars 
with officials at the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Organization of American States, 
and the State Department. They have 
met with members of their Senate and 
House delegations in Congress. 

From their 8-day visit in Washing- 
ton, the groups are touring other points 
of interest in the East before returning 
home to Oregon. Their activities are 
well described in an article by Malcolm 
Bauer in the Christian Science Monitor 
for June 29, 1959, entitled “Students 
‘Relive’ History on Tour.“ I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article, together 
with the names of the 47 students and 
their 8 chaperones be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcorp, as follows: 

STUDENTS RELIVE History on Tour 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

PORTLAND, Onrd.— Oregon high-school 
students are studying their American his- 
tory firsthand this summer in a program 
that ls unique in the West. 

The first of two groups has already de- 
parted here by rail for a month's tour of 
the historic spots and metropolitan centers 
of the East, A second will start before the 
end of June. 

These are the American Heritage Tours, 
originally. organized in Oswego High School 
oe Portland suburb in the summer of 

An American Heritage Tour is no summer 
vacation lark for its teen-age participants. 
Most of them have just finished their junior 
year in high school, curriculum of which 
includes American history. In addition, 
they have prepared themselves in the weeks 
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before departure to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the places to be visited. Chaper- 
ons include teachers and school admin- 
istrators, at least one to each nine young- 
sters. 

COST SET AT $444 


In tħe beginning, 2 years ago, the tours 
were for 21 days, 5 of which were spent 
tn the train journey to and from the At- 
lantic seaboard. This year’s tours have 
been extended 1 week, giving additional 
time for study. Cost per youngster is $444, 
a part of which must be earned by the ap- 
plicant to qualify for selection. All par- 
ticipants must also have a high level of 
academic and extracurricular achievement. 

“We should be proud of these Oregon 
pioneers," said Felix Calkins, a teacher at 
Oswego High School and one of the found- 
ers of the sponsoring American Heritage 
Association of Oswego. “Their purposeful 
approach to learning through traveling was 
(in the first two seasons) refreshing to 
those easterners who had seen many groups 
take routine trips only for the lark they 
might offer, The fine citizenship displayed 
by our young men and womien made !t pos- 
sible for them to gain eyen more than they 
had expected from their itinerary.” 

The young travelers have been uniformly 
enthusiastic about their experience, Here 
are comments typical of those volunteered 
by Oregon high-school students who have 
Participated: 

“We learned so much that can’t be found 
in books.” 

“The greatest value of the tour lies in its 
making the tour member feel that he has 
visited the past and has been close to great 
Americans who are shaping the future.” 

“I will never forget thé thrill of meeting 
the Vice President (RicHARD M. Nixon) and 
shaking his hand.” 

The 1959 itinerary is a challenge to the 
most ambitious traveler. It includes: 

Eight days in Washington, D.C., and vicin- 
ity, including visits to Mount Vernon, Get- 
tysburg, Arlington National Cemetery, and 
such capital landmarks as the Washington 
Monument, Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials, 
the White House, Capitol Hill, the Supreme 
Court, the National Art Gallery, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. A moonlight 
crulse on the Potomac will provide a period 
of relaxation. 

In and around Williamsburg, Va., the stu- 
dents will visit the reconstructed colonial 
capital, Jamestown Island, and Yorktown 
Battlefield. 

They will visit Richmond to see relics of 
the Confederacy, and in Philadelphia will 
spend a day viewing such points of interest 
as Independence Hall and the Betsy Ross 
House. 

In Massachusetts, the youngsters will ex- 
plore the roots of U.S. history at Plymouth, 
Lexington, and Concord. In Boston, they 
will visit nearly a score of historic places, 

BACK IN OREGON 


In New York, the young travelers will re- 
lax for an afternoon or two with some con- 
temporary history on Broadway. Members 
of the 1959 tours have tickets for “My fair 
Lady“ and “A Raisin in the Sun.” They will 
visit the United Nations, New York Housing 
Authority projects, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and New York Stock Exchange. 

After a day visiting Fort McHenry in Balti- 
more, the U.S, Nayal Academy, and Johns 
Hopkins University, the students will turn 
homeward. On the way, they will stop over 
a day in Chicago to visit the Board of Trade. 

Back home in Oregon, which this year is 
celebrating its 100th year of statehood, the 
students of the American Heritage Tours will 
this fall have the means of relating the his- 
tory of their home State to thet of the Union 
of which it became a part in 1859. 
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NINETEEN Firry-Nove Amreican HERITAGE 
ASSOCIATION Tours 


TOUR NO, 1 
Sharon Blomquist, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Crystel Bradley. Eugene, Oreg; Debbie 


Brewer, Portland, Oreg.; Molly Campbell, 
Florence, Oreg.; Gayla Collar, Lake Grove, 
Oreg.; Janet Cousins, Oswego, Oreg.; Rettie 
Crum, Oswego, Oreg.; Jeanne Deremiah, Os- 
wego, Oreg.; Alice Dickie, Oswego, Oreg.: 
Marilyn Duke, Oswego, Oreg.; Debby Earle, 
Lake Grove, Oreg.;- Gina Elliott, Oswego. 
Oreg.; Geri Gainer, Newberg, Oreg.; Susie 
Geist, Oswego, Oreg; Thomas Hatch, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Faye Henderson, Florence, Oreg.; 
Beth Henkle, Lake Grove, Oreg.; Lisbeth Hol- 
brook, Portland, Oreg.; Lisabeth Huff. Os- 
wego. Oreg.; Rosalie Johnston, Oswego, Oreg.i 
Linda Kiser, Oswego, Oreg.; Bill Lang, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Margo Maris, Portland. Oreg- 
Patricia Moll, Astoria, Oreg.; Mary Nelson, 
Oswego, Oreg.; Beverly Riley, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Lynn Rohde, Oswego, Oreg.; Judith 
Stebinger, Portland. Oreg.; Gretchen Van 
Orsdel, Lake Grove, Oreg.; Betsy Webb, Os- 
wego, Oreg.; Kent Worsham, Oswego, Oreg, 

Chaperones: Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd R. Barker, 
Portland, Oreg.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy D. Pierce, 
Milwaukie, Oreg.: Mrs. Joe D. Kiser, Oswego: 
Oreg., and Mr. Donald R. Brand, Florence; 
Oreg. 

TOUR NO. 2 

Barbara Beck, Mapleton, Oreg.; Sandra 
Bowles, Oswego, Oreg.; Joan Brennan, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Grace Copernoll, Portland, Oreg. 
Barbara Finklea, Oswego, Oreg.; Judy Gainer. 
Newberg, Oreg.; Sue Hall, Longview, Wash: 
Don Hogan, Mapleton, Oreg.; Joan Mallon. 
Lake Grove, Oreg.; Mary Patterson, Portland, 
Oreg.; Judith Rogers, Portland, Oreg.; Kay 
Sweet, Orland, Calif.; Linda West, Osweg% 
Oreg.; Kathy West, Portland, Oreg.; and Tom 
Wicks, Dorena, Oreg. 

Chaperones: Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sweet, 
Portland. Oreg. 


A Message for Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 . 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 4 
we will commemorate our country’s | 
struggle for independence. Across the 
land, there will be a wide variety of | 
Fourth of July celebrations, 

As a Nation, we have inherited vast 
reservoirs of rich resources; an idealistic, 
but also a realistic and practical philoso” 
phy of life; the best governmental sys“ 
tem in the world; and a climate of free 
dom in which to seek and obtain our 
personal and national goals. 

Historically, our freedom has been 
safeguarded not only by eternal vigi“ 
lance, but also by the willingness of our 
people to sacrifice to protect that free“ j 
dom; by a dedication to continuous im? 
provement of our system of Gover: i 
ment and climate of opportunity; and 
by fervent patriotism by which our citi | 
zens dedicate their God-given ingenui” | 
ties and capabilities to meeting the chal 
lenges and problems confronting 
Nation. 
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Recently, it was my pleasure to re- 
ceive a copy of “A Message for Inde- 
Pendence Day,” by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, 

As we all appreciate, the life of Mr. 
Hoover and his work as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
been in itself an example of splendid 
dedication to service for the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Message printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MESSAGE FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 
(By J, Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation) 

The American ideal is woven of unfalter- 
ing faith in God, of faith in the destiny of 
this Nation, of heroic battles such as Bunker 
Hill and Gettysburg and the Marne and 
Anzio and Iwo Jima.. Threaded through the 
fabric is the patience of Washington, the wis- 
dom of Franklin, the humility and compas- 
sion of Lincoln, the integrity of Eisenhower, 
the courage of an unknown soldier, the vision 
8 Jefferson, and the sacrifice of Nathan 

e 


It is laced with the memory of men's 
Words: “I have not yet begun to fight” and 
I only regret that I have but one life to 
ose for my country.” 

The American ideal is embodied in our 
Nation's integrity and honor, and in our 

where respect for the rights of others 
is taught by precept and example. It is part 
and parcel of our Bill of Rights, and the 
Constitutional concepts which recognize that 
all men are created equal. 

The American ideal embodies the wisdom. 
the courage, and the sacrifices of our Found- 
ing Fathers. It includes gratitude for our 
Many blessings and a firm resolve to be wor- 
thy of them. 

y; the American {deal has its roots 
in religion. Without religious inspiration, 
the American ideal would die. It is the 

n precept that men shall live as 
equals under a government by law, which 

embodied in the greatest of all laws: 

tsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 


GTA Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn the GTA 

Radio Roundup, prepared by the 
GTA public relations department, St. 
Minn., of June 23, 1959, 

There being no objection, the roundup 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GTA Dary Rapio Rounpup 
= gress has passed a good wheat bill, but 
hat will the President do to it and, in the 
ess, to farmers. 
i t is the big question now In Wash- 

Bton, where farm pricos are made, Con- 

Ercss has passed the wheat bill which the 


‘bill, Congress was told. 
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House passed last week and the Senate yes- 
terday. 

Now this is the big decision the President 
must make: Does President Eisenhower 
really mean what he says when he says he is 
concerned about cutting down on farm sur- 
pluses? Or is the President only talking for 
his Secretary of Agriculture, who wants to 
cut down on farm price supports and farm 
income? The President is the only one who 
can sign (or veto) the wheat bill that will 
cut production 300 million bushels next year 
and the year after (1960 and 1961) reduce 
the cost of the wheat program in 2 years by 
about $500 million, and at the same time 
protect the farmer's income by assuring him 
$2.20 a bushel and payments in wheat sur- 
pluses from Government stock on the re- 
duced acres, 

This bill is good for both farmers and tax- 
payers. It cuts surplus—it cuts the cost to 
taxpayers—and while it does not improve the 
wheat farmer's income, it at least does not 
cut it any more. Will the President sign 
that bill? Or will the President veto the 
bill, because the Secretary of Agriculture is 
against any increase in wheat support 
prices? That's one decision the President 
cannot duck, 

The radio and newspaper men in Washing- 
ton say it is a foregone conclusion the Pres- 
ident will- veto the wheat bill. The news 
reports all say that both President Elsen- 
hower and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
“repeatedly warned that any measure rais- 
ing farm price supports, no matter if the sur- 
plus is cut and taxes reduced, would be 
vetoed.” It is generally believed, too, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture wants to use 
wheat farmers as whipping boys to punish 
them for backing firm price supports and 
marketing quotas in the past. 

There you have the picture of what is 
happening in Washington. Headway has 
been made in the last 30 days since Thatcher 
of GTA and the Farmers Union told Congress 
to cut out the alibis and stalling and to 
report out a good wheat bill. Pass the wheat 
Don't alibi that the 
President will veto it. That is his decision 
to make. Get the votes to override the veto. 

Last week the House swung into action. 
They said it could not be done (the old-time 
professional politicians) but three new stal- 
warts, Con: n McGovern of South Da- 
Kota, Burdick of North Dakota, and ANDER- 
son of Montana got enough city congressmen 
to join them to push through the good wheat 
bill. Then yesterday, in what the newspa- 
jers call a gesture of bitter deflance to the 
Eisenhower administration the Senate 
passed the House wheat bill (25 percent cut 
in acres, 90 percent support price, and 
$35,000 ceiling.) 

It went through on a 44 to 40 vote. Again 
the spring wheat States where GTA farmers 
operate led with flying colors. It took cour- 
age for the Republicans to hold the farmers 
in the face of powerful administration 
threats, 

Senators Lancer and Young of North Da- 
kota, and Monor of South Dakota had cour- 
age to defy powerful administration pres- 
sure. They stood by their farmers and voted 
“yes.” Defections were Senator Case of 
South Dakota and Wr of Wisconsin. 

Republican Senators in other wheat 
States Uke Kansas and Nebraska and Colo- 
rado caved in to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Now the campaign is to get enough 
votes to pass the wheat bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto if he decides to make a mess out 
of the whole farm program. 

Big job for Senators Young and LANGER 
and Munor is to rally more wheat-State Re- 
publican Senators to stick with them. The 
big job in the House is for Burnick and 
McGovern and ANDERSON to get even more 
big-city Congressmen to override the Presi- 
dent, Don't be mistaken, this is a big day 
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for wheat farmers in Congress. Bigger than 
most of us may realize. As M. W. Thatcher 
said, “This may be the strategic move that 
will save our farm program." Then we can 
start building again. In the meantime, re- 
member you have a date on July 23 to vote 
in the wheat referendum. 


Maryland’s British Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, it was my 
privilege today to be present at a special 
luncheon to honor the Maryland boy who 
recently went over to England to play 
a little golf against some stiff opposition 
and returned the British amateur cham- 
pion. Iam referring to Mr. Deane Be- 
man of the great free State of Maryland. 

The testimonial luncheon in honor of 
Deane Beman was sponsored by the Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Silver Spring Board of Trade, 
the University of Maryland and its “M” 
Club, the Washington Board of Trade, 
the Terrapin Club, the District of Colum- 
bia Golf Association, the Maryland State 
Golf Association, the Middle Atlantic 
Golf Association and the Touchdown 
Club. 


In attendance were many notables in- 
cluding both British and American offi- 
cials. Dr. Wilson Elkins, president of 
the University of Maryland, where Deane 
Beman is attending school, spoke briefly. 

The menu was as follows: 

Melon balls 4 la tee, breast of chicken a la 
hazard, string beans with mushrooms a la 
slice, potatoes a la divot. sherbet a la hook, 
coffee a la green, and rolls a la putt. 


Mr. Frank Emmet gave the invocation. 
Tt was as follows: 

Heavenly Father. Look down with favor 
upon this gathering of sports people gathered 
together through the medium of the great 
game of golf. Bless them, and forever keep 
them in the fairways of virtue, and forever 
keep them from the rough of sin. Look with 
special favor on our honored guest, Deane 
Beman, and his angelic wife, Miriam. Keep 
them together. happy through life. Dear 
Father, for all here present, I ask, bless us, 
O Lord, for these and all the gifts which we 
are to receive from thy bounty. Amen. 


Mr. E. K. Morris, president of the 
Washington Board of Trade, presented a 
scroll, reading: 

DEANE BEMAN, Burris AMATEUR CHAMPION 

In recognition of his outstanding per- 
formance in winning the British Amateur 
Golf Championship at the Royal St. George 
Golf Club in Sandwich, England, May 30, 
1959, the golfers of the Washington Metro- 
politan area offer this testimonial of their 
admiration and pride in his achievement. 

By his victory, he has brought honor to 
the Nation's Capital and its environs and 
has set an example of successful endeavor 
and becoming modesty that will be an in- 
spiration to the thousands of young Ameri- 
can golfers who will follow in his footsteps 
on the fairways of the Nation and the world. 
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Time To Put Warren Court Into Its Proper 
Function 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
much editorial comment has appeared on 
the recent modification by the Supreme 
Court of its decision in the Jencks case. 
While the modification was encouraging, 
it is by no means a correction of the many 
missteps of the Warren Court and should 
be viewed in its proper perspective. In 
this regard, I ask unanimous consent 
that a most realistic editorial, entitled 
“Time To Put Warren Court Into Its 
Proper Function,” which appeared in the 
State, a newspaper published in Colum- 
bia, S.C., on June 27, 1959, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Time To Pur Warren COURT INTO ITS PROPER 
FUNCTION 


The New York Daily News has a favorite 
name for the U.S, Supreme Court—the War- 
ren court, And it's news nowadays, the 
News says, when the Warren court “upholds 
an act of Congress, Instead of overruling it 
or finding that it doesn’t mean what Con- 
gress thought it meant.” 

In its June 24 issue, the News comments 
on the Court's recent ruling in the Clinton 
F. Jencks case and sees a ray of hope that the 
Court at long last is showing some reaction 
to the criticism that has been heaped upon 
it. 

“On Monday of this week.“ the News 
wrote, “the Warren court—though by di- 
vided votes, to be sure—upheld a 1957 act 
of Congress aimed at undoing some of the 
damage wrought by the Warren court's decl- 
sion in the Clinton E. Jencks case, 

“In that affair, the Court ruled that 
Jencks, a union leader convicted of falsely 
swearing that he wasn't a Red, should have 
been allowed to see, before his trial, reports 
on him sent to the FBI by a couple of FBI 
plants inside the Communist Party. 

“This decision obviously threatened the 
FBI's effectiveness in fighting the criminal 
Communist conspiracy. Congress made 
haste to limit strictly the types of pretrial 
statements of witnesses which persons may 
inspect. 

“Day before yesterday, the Warren court 
politely obeyed this act of Congress, by up- 
holding convictions of seven assorted char- 
acters whose attorneys claimed that they 
had been unjustly prevented from forcing 
the prosecutors to tip their hands before 
trial. 

“It looks as if the Warren court is at last 
properly impressed by the storm of bench, 
bar, press and everyday-citizen criticism of 
its long string of pro-Red decisions. - That's 
again; but we hope Congress will not assume 
that a few pullbacks by this Court mean 
that the tribunal has mended its ways com- 
pletely.” 

The News makes a point which the State 
has made on more than one occasion lately— 
that any “letting up“ by the Court should 
not be taken to mean that there has been 
permanent reform. Congress should not be 
deterred, and the House in its passage of 
H.R. 3 last week didn't seem to have been 
alfected, we are glad to say, by the recent 
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decisions, This bill “clips the claws which 
the Warren court stuck out in the Steve Nel- 
son case and has withdrawn only a little 
way. In that decision, the Court denied the 
right of States to prosecute subversives plot- 
ting against the Government.” 

The News says, It's time to stop this 
trend toward Government by the Supreme 
Court, and restore the Court to its proper 
function of interpreting laws instead ‘of 
making them.” 


How National Parks Help Tourist Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Astoria Budget is published at the 


heart of one of the great scenic and 
recreational areas of the Nation—at the 


-mouth of the majestic Columbia River. 


In its issue of June 26, 1959, the 
Budget has stressed how mighty a boon 
a national park in the Oregon Dunes 
could be to the tourist trade along the 
entire Oregon seacoast, which is one of 
the most beautiful shorelines in the 
world. 

Deciares the Budget editorial, in part: 

Anything that draws tourists to any part 
of the Oregon coast is going to help the 
whole coast area. We look with favor on 
this national park project for the same rea- 


son the Oregon Coast Association supports. 


the Astoria Bridge. 


This reference is to the proposed 
bridge across the Columbia between 
Astoria, Oreg., and Megler, Wash. I 
endorse the bridge, too, Mr. President, 
and I hope that the Budget’s fine edi- 
torial is read far and wide by both 
friends and foes of my Oregon Dunes 
and Sea Lion Caves National Seashore 
Park proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
June 26 editorial from the Budget of 
Astoria, Oreg., be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARKS HELP OUR Tourist TRADE 

Senator NEUBERGER'S proposal for a na- 
tional seashore park along 23 miles of the 
southern Oregon coast between the Siuslaw 
and Umpqua has generated a surprising 
amount of hostility among western Lane 
County property owners. 

Offsetting this, it is noteworthy that one 
newspaper in the area, the Port Umpqua 
Courier, is supporting the proposal that on 
the grounds that creation of the national 
park would produce an increased tourist 
business more than compensating for the 
limited adverse effect on agriculture and 
loss of taxable property. 

The Courier cites figures on attendance at 
other national parks as evidence. 

National parks get national attention, to 
a far greater extent than do State parks, and 
hence logically are more likely to draw vis- 
itors from all over the Nation. 

The Port Umpqua Courier argues that de- 
velopment of the tourist business is needed 
to develop and balance the economy of the 
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Oregon coast, which has only limited agri- 
cultural possibilities and is too dependent 
on the up-and-down lumber business, its one 
large industry. 

This is sound argument, and it Is the 
reason why we up here in Clatsop County, 
at the far north end of the coast, are inter- 
ested in this development down in western 
Lane County. 

Anything that draws tourists to any part 
of the Oregon coast is going to heip the 
whole coast area. We look with favor on 
this national park project for the same rea- 
son the Oregon Coast Assoclation supports 
the Astoria bridge. 


The Importance of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing is holding scme very important hear- 
ings on our domestic mining industry. 
We have been hearing expert witnesses 
from all parts of the United States and 
from every segment of our mining indus- 
try. This morning Mr. Merrill E. Shoup 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., presented a 
statemerit on our gold situation, which 
I wish to include in my remarks, Mr. 
Shoup has been connected with the gold 
mining industry in Colorado for a quar- 
ter of a century. He is now president of 
the Golden Cycle Corp. in Cripple Creek, 
Colo., and is recognized as an authority 
on gold. Iam sure that the observations 
of Mr. Shoup will be of intense interest 
to every Member of the House. 

In his statement, Mr. Shoup calls at- 
tention to the rapid withdrawal of gold 
from this country. Our gold reserves 
have now dropped to below $20 billion 
which is the lowest point in many years. 
There is genuine concern over the con- 
tinuing large exports of gold from the 
United States, and it is obvious that these 
stocks must be replenished if we are to 
maintain sound fiscal policies. The 
practical way to build up our gold stocks 
is to encourage the production of gold 
in this country. We have the gold de- 
posits and the mines with which to pro- 
duce the gold. Mr. Shoup suggests a 
program under which our gold mines can 
resume operations, and again produce 
the gold which is so vitally needed, : 


The statement of Mr. Shoup follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Merrill E. Shoup. I re- 
side at 17 Broadmoor Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. I am the president and 4 
director of both the First National Bank of 
Canon City and the First National Bank of 
Cripple Creek, Colo. I am a director of 
the First National Bank in Grand Junction 
and the First National Bank of Colorado 
Springs; a director of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad; a director and the 
president of the Golden Cycle Corp. and 
Holly Sugar Corp, and an executive of other 
enterprises. I taught economics at 
mouth College from 1921 to 1922 and w85 
an instructor in economics at Brown Uni- 
versity from 1922 to 1924, I subsequently 
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Studied law, then engaged in a general legal 
Practice in Colorado Springs before becoming 
® corporation executive. 

I appear before this fine committee in two 
Capacities: First, and most important, es 
& patriotic American citizen genuinely con- 
cerned with the welfare of our Nation and 
where it is headed; secondly, as an indi- 
vidual who has been closely associated with 
the Colorado gold mining industry for more 
than 25 years, on behalf of the Colorado 
Mining Association and other similar or- 
ganizations: 

I want to thank the Honorable Wayne N. 
AsrINaLL, chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and his fellow 
Congressmen for their recognition of the 
desperate condition in which the domestic 
mining industry is in today. I am sure you 
all know that the one-time virile domestic 
gold mining industry of the United States 
today is practically nonexistent. The demise 
Of the gold mining industry dates back to 

war period immediately preceding the 
year 1942 and the closing of the gold mines 
in the United States and Alaska by the pro- 
Visions of the unnecessary War Production 
er L-208, decreed October 8, 1942. from 
the results of which directive the industry 
never recovered. If domestic gold pro- 
ducers were considering only their own sorry 
Plight and the terrific cost to rehabilitate 
and restore their gold mining properties, 
they need a bonus of at least $70 per ounce 
on all newly mined domestic gold or a mone- 
gold price of at least $100 per ounce, 
either of which events would raise imme- 
Giately a lound chorus of objections, 

If the monetary gold price were raised to 
$100 per ounce, the argument immediately 
Would be made that it would be of great 
aid to Russia. As a matter of fact, the pay- 
Ment of a bonus of $70 per ounce on all 
Rewly mined domestic gold could not in any 

er help Russia. It would cost about 
$100 million per year to pay this bonus, 
Which sum, compared to the billions of 
dollars our Nation has paid out in the past 
Years and will pay in future years in farm 
Subsidies, is insignificant. The bonus pay- 
Ment would aid in the rehabilitation and 
Testoration of the gold mining industry and, 
in addition, help to carry the costa of pro- 
ducing copper, lead, zinc, and other complex 
Ores of the type which carry a small gold 
Content. The bonus would stimulate gold 
Production, help rebuild our rapidly dwin- 
g gold supply, help restore people's con- 
in our continually deteriorating and 
depreciating dollar, help check our con- 
tinuing inflation and be to the best long- 
Tange economic and financial interest of our 
People. In addition to the payment of a 
us, the following measures should con- 
tly be put into effect: 

1. Conyertibility should be restored. An 

can statesman, after the Civil War, dis- 

sia & return to gold convertibility, once 
+ “The way to resume is to resume.” 

lah, A free market for gold should be estab- 

‘ 80 ed and the producer permitted to sell his 

ld either to the U.S. Treasury at 835 per 
r or to any other purchaser at any price 
be Can get, The $70 per ounce bonus should 

Paid only on newly mined gold sold to the 


3. Ownership of gold ts a private propert 
tight which has been taken away from ithe 
of 185 United States and should be re- 
stored them at the earliest 1 

ene possible 
8 now to one of the most fundamental 
to es confronting our Nation, the solution 

Which must be worked out by the Congress 

the administration. I respectfully call 
ai attention to the basic underlying fac- 
1 Vitally affecting our Nation's present and 

1 financial and economic welfare: 

Se The U.S. gold stock is at its lowest point 
13 years, approximately $20 billidn com- 
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pared to $25 billion in 1949, and the drain 
on our gold continues. To date in 1959, it 
amounts to almost $400 million, during the 
past 16 months to more than $2,500 million. 
Of the $20 billion more than $12 billion (the 
required gold reserves fixed by law to back 
our currency) is earmarked as the minimum 
emount necessary. Best available estimates 
are that from $13 billion to $16 billion are 
now held in net claims of forelgn countries 
against our gold, which indicates a possible 
gold deficit against our gold stock of between 
$5 billion and $8 billion, 

2. The ratio of claims (US. required 
gold reserves plus foreign short-term 
dollar balances) to US. gold reserves 
is now about 145 percent, which shows 
the greatest deficiency of gold reserves in 
this country since the end of World War 
I. Considering our net gold position (the 
ratio of US. required gold reserves 
plus foreign short-term dollar balances 
to US., gold reserves, or claims to reserves) 
since the end of World War I, we note the 
following: gold flowed toward the United 
States to 1925; away from the United States 
to 1929; toward the United States until 1934; 
away from the United States to 1944; to- 
ward the United States to 1949; and away 
from the United States for the last 10 years, 
or since 1949. Since the end of World War 
I, total claims on the U.S. gold reserve have 
exceeded U.S. gold reserves only during 1927- 
29, in 1944 and 1953-69. Today's excess of 
45 percent of claims over gold reserves holds 
the record of deficiencies; the year 1934, 
when claims were only 41 percent of reserves, 
holds the record on the plus side. The out- 
flow of gold contracts credit, thus raising in- 
terest rates and depressing bond prices. 

8. Gold, the basis of all good money, both 
historically and in the world of today, has 
been taken from our gold reserve by for- 
eigners in record amounts since the end of 
1957 because foreigners apparently consider 
our $35 selling price as a great bargain. If 
no further gold drain to foreigners from our 
Treasury occurs, our additional contribution 
of $344 million in gold to the International 
Monetary Fund will shortly reduce our gold 
reserves to about $19.8 billion and at the 
same time raise foreign claims on our gold 
reserves to about $18 billion. Should the 
gold drain then progress, we will shortly see 
our reserves to be insufficient even to meet 
foreign claims. 

4. We continue to permit foreigners to buy 
our gold at the bargain price of $35 per ounce, 
while this same right is denied to American 
citizens, 

5. No one in our national administration 
will admit that our national financial and 
fiscal policy is one of giveaway, but the fact 
remains that we have continued to lose gold 
since 1949 despite the fact that the United 
States during this pericd has continuously 
exported more goods and services than she 
has imported. 

6. Americans now are burdened with taxes 
approximating 37 percent of their income. 
Our Nation’s debts and guarantees amount 
almost to the unbelievable sum of $600 bil- 
lion. Our Government is having difficulty 
to sell its long-term bonds to the public. 
Americans appear to be moving from the 
dollar into the stock market in an apparent 
attempt to hedge against inflation, and, as 
above pointed out, foreigners continue to buy 
our gold at what they no doubt consider a 
bargain price—$35 per ounce, all of which 
continues to feed the fires of inflation. Rus- 
sia appesrs to have substantial gold reserves, 
is à substantial gold producer; and it is now 
well known that a gold ruble for use in ex- 
ternal trade is very high in Khrushchev's 
plans, that this ruble can be backed by Rus- 
ela’s large gold horde which, at this time 
when US, gald stocks are down and repidly 
declining further, may seem to Moscow to be 
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the propitious time to enter a gold ruble 
into competition with the deteriorating 
American dollar which can lead to the ruble 
displacing the dollar as the No. 1 currency . 
in international trade and relegate the United 
States to a secondary power insofar as world 
commerce is concerned. 

7. Our high taxes cannot be raised higher. 
The Treasury is having difficulty in selling 
bonds even at historical bargain prices; and 
paper money has been issued in amounts to 
depress its value. U.S, Government bonds 
are now at new historic low prices which 
means that everyone, individual and insti- 
tution, who bought a government obligation 
at any time over the years now has a sub- 
stantial loss. 

Because the gold problem has hecome so 
vitally important to the present and future 
welfare of our Nation, we respectfully urge 
your committee at the earliest possible date 
to ask that the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee call public hearings and 
take prompt action using all its congres- 
sional powers to restore our dollar to its 
one-time high leadership which, if it is not 
done, will mean the American citizens can 
unconfidently look forward to— 

(a) The further deterioration and decline 
in the purchasing power of the American 
dollar; 

(b) The loss of billions of dollars in in- 
come and principal to persons dependent 
for their livelihood upon income from pen- 
sions, savings, retirement funds, life insur- 
ance, bonds and preferred stocks with a 
fixed return and other similar assets; 

ic) The further worsening of our trade 
balances with an increasingly greater loss 
to our American producers who, because of 
increasing inflation and cheaper dollars, are 
finding it increasingly difficult to compete 
with foreign Nations. This inevitably must 
lead to greater imports, smaller exports, cur- 
tallment of industry, less employment and 
detriment and loss to our entire economic 
system; 

(d) Increasing difficulties for the U.S, 
Treasury to finance and refinance our huge 
Government debt and to higher interest 
costs and all other attendant difficulties, 

I am indebted to my friend and associate, 
B. Barret Griffith, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
one of the Nation's foremost gold and mone- 
tary students for his help in assembling 
data for this statement. 

I could discuss the gold problem and ‘its 
efect upon the lives and happiness of our 
people for hours, but the committee has 
many other witnesses to be heard, and 
I thank you for your courtesy and patient 
attention. 


Investigations Are Useful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1,1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I. include the following editorial 
from the Jackson Mich.) Citizens 
Patriot of June 29, 1953: 

INVESTIGATIONS ARE UsEFUL 

Do investigations by congressional com- 
mittees really do any good? Are all those 
Junkets to faraway lands at public expense 
truly necessary? e 

These questions frequently are asked, and 
Representative GEORGE MEADER, of the Mich- 
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igan Second District, now uses the results of 
one investigation to supply the answers. 

Mr. Mrapen has done much traveling 
around the world as a member of the For- 
eign Operations and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations which recently reported 
on the foreign aid program in Laos. The 
Congressman points to the results of the in- 
vestigation and says: 

“That the State Department and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration (in 
charge of foreign aid) followed our report 
with 45 pages of comment admitting exist- 
ence of some deficiencies and promising im- 
provements. 

“That the case of Edward T. McNamara, 
who receiyed $13,000 in bribes from con- 
tractors, is in the hands of the Department 
of Justice which has the additional advan- 
tage of sworn testimony taken by the sub- 
committee. 

“That the chairman of the subcommittee, 
together with other members, appeared be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House summarizing our inquiry and sug- 
gesting amendments to the foreign aid pro- 
gram in an effort to tighten up its admin- 
istration. Some were incorporated in the 
bill and reported to the House floor, 

“That the chairman of the subcommittee, 
supported by other members, submitted still 
other amendments on the floor of the House 
in addition to those accepted by the com- 
mittee. 

“And that, perhaps most important, in- 
formation developed by the subcommittee 
and included in its report was available to 
other Members of Congress; was utilized 
during the debates and thus forms a part of 
the knowledge upon which legislative de- 
cisions are made.“ 

Mr. Meraner certainly makes a good case, 
if one really is needed, for the investigations 
and the junkets. 

Much of the criticism of the committee 
comes from persons who would like to see 
Congress keep its fingers out of the admin- 
istrative branch of Government, Their 
strategy is to confuse the issue by belittling 
the Investigative procedures. 

The case of wasteful forelgn ald spending 
in Laos shows why these critics of Congress 
are so anxious to succeed—and why they 
must fail. È 


How Travel and Communicalion Taxes 
Discriminate Against Pacifc North- 
west 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER . 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the grievous disappointments over the 
conference report on Federal excise taxes 
was the elimination from the Senate bill 
of the repeal of the 10 percent levies on 
passenger travel and on telephone and 
telegraph service. 

These proposals were particularly im- 
portant to us of the Pacific Northwest. 
The travel tax repeal was sponsored by 
the able Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the telephone and tele- 
graph repeal was sponsored by the emi- 
ny Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerri. 
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Let me express why we of the North- 
west have such a stake in these proposals. 
The Pacific Northwest is located some 
3,000 miles from the governmental, in- 
dustrial, and commercial citadels of the 
United States. This imposes upon our 
people in business and industry the need 
for extensive journeying across the con- 
tinent, as well as for many telephone 
calls and telegrams to such places as 
Washington, D.C., and New York City. 
We suffer disproportionately from these 
particular taxes. 

A thoughtful editorial which analyzes 
these levies was published in the Coos 
Bay World of June 26, 1959. The author 
of the editorial is Mr. Forest W. Amsden, 
executive editor of the World, which is 
published in the seacoast lumbering 
community of Coos Bay, Oreg. The title 
of Mr. Amsden's editorial is “Repeal of 
Two U.S. Taxes.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RepeaL or Two U.S. TAXES 

A possibility exists that the 10-percent 
Federal tax on passenger tickets (rail, air, 
and bus) may be repealed almost imme- 
diately and that the 10-percent tax on tele- 
phone and telegraph service may be re- 
pealed in about a year. 

The U.S. Senate passed a bill yesterday 
extending many war-caused excise taxes, due 
to expire at the end of this year. The Sen- 
ate, however, adopted amendments which 
would do away with the passenger and com- 
munication taxes. The House passed the 
bill earlier, without the repeal amendments. 
Observers believe the House will refuse to 
go along with the Senate version, although 
there is much pressure being brought by 
transportation and communications firms to 
do 80. 

It would be conducive to increased travel, 
telephone, and telegraph use if the repeals 
stick. 

However, Congress and the administration 
must also look to the loss in revenue in a 


precariously balanced budget, and this is a 


telling factor. President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that both taxes be continued. If 
they aren't, his narrowly balanced budget 
for the next fiscal year will quickly become 
a deficit—on paper at least. 

These taxes were instituted during the 
Korean war to help pay for that conflict. 
They were patterned after similar—but 
twice as heavy—taxes use to increase reve- 
nue and hold down travel and line over- 
loading during World War II. 

The most potent argument being used for 
repeal now is that the Korean war is long 
over. The measures were instituted to help 
pay the cost of that conflict. They were 
temporary. How come they are being con- 
tinued again, 7 years afterward? 

The answer is that aimost all taxes are 
temporary, instituted for the duration of 
some emergency. Seldom are they repealed 
or allowed to lapse. And the temporary 
argument being used to end transportation 
and communication taxes applies just as 
effectively against the other temporary reve- 
nues—against corporate profits and liquor— 
which would be continued by the same meas- 
ure which seeks to stop the two taxes under 
discussion. 

Still, it cannot be denied that repeal will 
be beneficial for the public—who pays the 
tax—and for the companies, who presum- 
ably would be helped through Increased use 
of their facilities. 
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Nor is there any reason to fear the tax cut 
would be quickly added onto prices, making 
a 10-percent revenue hike for the companies. 
Fares and tariffs are regulated by either Fed- 
eral or State agencies. The benefit, this 
time, will go to the consumer or user and 
not to the owners. 

If the revenue loss estimates are not too 
prohibitive, the taxes should be dropped. 

The Senate amendment to the extension 
bill should be likewise adopted by the House 
of Representatives, 


White Man Found Guilty of Assault of 
Negro Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
from time to time the critics of the South 
have alleged that there is a double stand- 
ard of justice for the white and the 
colored races in the South. Much at- 
tention and publicity was focused on a 
recent criminal! trial in Jacksonville, Fla. 
The result in Jacksonville was one of the 
many examples that disproves such al- 
legations. The result of the Jacksonville 
trial was not an isolated incident. Al- 
though there was no national publicity 
attending it, a very similar trial took 
place in Beaufort, S.C., this week. It was 
the trial of a white man for the rape of 
a colored woman. The verdict of the 
jury was guilty without recommenda- 
tion of mercy, which verdict carries @ 
mandatory death sentence. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
this trial which appeared in the June 30 
issue of the Greenville News, a newspaper 
in Greenville, S.C., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Warre Man Founp Guirty or Assautr ON 
Necro Woman 

Bravrort.—A 19-year-old white marine 
private was convicted here Monday in the 
rape of a 47-year-old Negro woman. 

The all-white Jury did not recommend 
3 making the death sentence manda- 
ory. — 

The marine, Fred Davis of Atlanta, will be 
sentenced Tuesday by General Sessions 
Judge J. Henry Johnson. 

If he should be executed, It would be the 
first recorded case of the execution of a 
white man for raping a Negro woman in the 
United States. > 

CHARGE IS DENIED 

Davis, an electrician at the Marine air sta- 
tion here, denied the assault charge in testi- 
fying in his own behalf, He said the 
woman consented. 

Sheriff J. E. McTeer testified, however, that 
Davis admitted attacking the woman. Tbe 
sheriff quoted Davis as saying he some- 
times had “an overpowering sex urge » 
got pleasure out of using force with women. 

The victim also testified. 

She said he dragged her into some bushes 
near the National Cemetery here and at- 
tacked her, 
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Several law officers, including a military 
Policeman, testified for the prosecution. 

Their testimony was to the effect that two 
Negro boys saw the attack. When Davis 
Spotted the boys, the officers testified, he ran 
and the boys followed. 

The military policeman, W. R. Hartley, 
Said Davis asked for help, insisting the boys 
Were following him. 

r investigation disclosed the attack 
on the woman, the officers testified, 

Miles Randall and E. F. Sineath, Beaufort 
Police officers, and Deputy Sheriff C. E. Bes- 
Singer, Jr., corroborated the sheriff's testi- 
mony that Davis admitted attacking the 
woman, 

Davis also admitted, the sheriff said, that 
he attempted to attack two women in his 
Native Atlanta but their screams scared him 
away. The officer said the two cases are be- 
ing checked out in Atlanta. š 

er said the case is the first in his 
years as a sherif that a white man has 
been charged with raping a Negro woman. 

McTeer said Davis’ mother lives in Atlanta, 
but his father is dead. 


DELIBERATE OVER HOUR 
The jury deliberated an hour and 10 
utes. 


Beaufort is an old, coastal South Carolina 
of 5.000 about midway between 
leston, S.C., and Savannah, Ga. The 
by Island Marine Recruit Depot is near- 
The tive Jurors were asked by the 
Judge and Solicitor Randall Murtaugh if they 
Sbjected to capital punishment. Some were 
arged when they said they did. 
Ben Carter, defense attorney, disqualified 
ve Negro men and two white men from 
on the jury. 
Meanwhile, a 20-year-old Negro, Israel 
„Is to be tried in the same court 
Tuesday on a charge of attempted rape of a 
White woman, He is with attempt- 
ing an attack on the wife of a marine. 


The Spenders’ New Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF , WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Sur. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Peaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette of June 15, 1959: 

THE SPENDERS’ New LINE 


One of our most interesting political de- 
velopm i 


a melectlon year has been the emergence of 
Rew line of reasoning on the part of those 
Who want the Federal Government to spend, 
bend. spend no matter what the circum- 
dür ce or the time. For the first time in 
memory the politicians, editorial writers, 
cartoo „and other distributors of the 
tenders Philosophy are openly ridiculing 
om very idea of a balanced budget, of econ- 
k thay any shape or form. The new war cry 
we as a Nation are not realizing our 
economi : 


ig 


ho} us in this respect. 
ate ne down the size of the Federal budget 
Clin, Pictured as unimaginative old fogies 
mae 38 blindly to outmoded economic dog- 
Pepe the implication is made that any effort 

Save the taxpayers a dime will result In a 
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fallure to meet the needs of the Nation in 
such fields as education, housing, defense, 
and so on. 

Since the spending mania infected us 
during the early years of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's administration the excuse always has 
been that we have been facing an emergency 
of one kind or another requiring us to tem- 
porarily abandon good fiscal habits. During 
the depression it was argued that it was 
cruel and inhuman to worry about balanced 
budgets while people were actually suffering 
from want. This point of view won the 
support of a large majority of the American 
people, and properly so. Then came war, 
when the only goal was victory at whatever 
cost; again the American people rightfully 
threw overboard any thought of fiscal pru- 
dence in the face of the dictators’ terrible 
threat. 

After the war the spenders began to have 
trouble finding emergencies on which to peg 
their pleas for keeping the Federal Treasury’s 
spigots open. The cold war in Korea, the 
recessions of 1949 and 1958, sputnik and the 
opening of the missile age offered them 
temporary alibis, but they obviously longed 
for the good old days of the great depres- 
sion and the great war when they could 
shout down timid suggestions for economy 
in the name of humanity and patriotism. 

As the ydar 1959 dawned, the spenders were 
up against it; they had no emergencies left. 
The Nation's economic system had shown 
itself disappointingly robust and was bounc- 
ing back from the 1958 recession with such 
speed that some economists began worrying 
about a runawey boom; the people’s incomes 
were higher than ever and despite some 
pockets of unemployment (caused chiefly by 
geographic dislocation) more people had jobs 
at higher pay than ever before; a half- 
hearted attempt to exploit the missile gap 
was effectively answered by a soldier-Presi- 
dent and his military advisers. Thus the 
spenders had to come out in the open and 
admit that they want spending anytime, 
every time and all the time; spending for 
its own sake, for the blessings it bestows on 
those who do the spending and, above all, 
for the votes it garners. | 

It is a frightening thing to behold men 


in high public office argue that we must vote 


a badly unbalanced budget at a time when 
we are more prosperous than ever before, 
when our military budget already is the 
greatest of any nation in history, when taxes 
are bringing in the greatest revenue ever re- 
ceived by any government in peacetime, 
when State and local budgets are straining 
to the breaking point because of the over- 
whelming pressure of Federal taxation on our 
citizens. Even the great Lord Keynes, the 
patron. saint of the spenders, knew better 
than to advocate such measures; while he 
argued for heavy pump priming during hard 
times he argued just as hard for balancing it 
with -budget austerity in good times. 

The spenders’ enthusiasm for their new 
credo has reached the point of arrogance, 
and on occasion of ridiculousness. When the 
President recently advocated an increase in 
the rate of interest on Government sayings 
bonds which, of course, would put an up- 
ward pressure on all interest rates and thus 
discourage individuals and companies from 
borrowing, he was not only assaulted with 
the now familiar cries of “inhumanity” and 
“callousness,” but Representative WRIGHT 
PaTMAN, of Texas, shouted that this was an 
inflationary move.. The only thing with 
which we can compare Representative Par- 
Max's statement is George Orwell's “1984,” in 
which "black is white, good is evil, slaves 
are free.” ~ 

Yet obviously the spenders feel they can 
go this far with impunity and the reason, 
of course, is the victory they won last No- 
vember. The people voted for spending, and 
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spending they are going to get, with no more 
nonsense about emergencies or humanitar- 
ianism or patriotism, but just because spend- 
ing is wonderful and come on, boys, get your 
share before someone else gets it. 


t * 


First National Bank of Boston Cele- 
brates 175th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 - 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5, 1959, the oldest chartered com- 
mercial bank in the United States, the 
First National Bank of Boston—origin- 
ally chartered as “The Old Massachu- 
setts National Bank’—celebrates its 
175th aniversary of its establishment. 

Throughout the decades and genera- 
tions this banking institution has served 
in a progressive manner to become as it 
is now, a very important part of New 
England economy, us well as the econ- 
omy of our Country. f 

While it is the oldest banking institu- 
tion of its kind in our country, it has 
always kept young in spirit and service 
by the unusual ability and understand- 
ing leadership of a banking institution 
in the life of State and Nation. 

Among its officers and depositors in its 
early days are many. historic figures. 


' Throughout its long history First Na- 


tional of Boston has always through its 
officers viewed their responsibilities 
with vision and forward-looking minds. 

The present officers of First National 
of Boston, under the leadership of 
president Lloyd D. Brace, are carrying 
on in the highest traditions of the past, 
looking to the future with sound vision. 

I congratulate First National of Bos- 
ton on its 175th anniversary, confident 


_ that this outstanding bank will continue 


to serve for countless of decades to 
come in the advancement of the econ- 
omy of Massachusetts, New England and 
our country. 

In the Sunday Boston Globe of June 
28, 1959, appeared an informative article 
on the 175th anniversary of First Na- 
tional Boston, written by Charles L. 
Whipple, which I am pleased to include 
in my insertion of remarks: - 
Hus BANK OLDER THAN UNCLE SAM—AMUS- 

ING, STARTLING, QUAINT STORIES MARK THE 

PATH oF FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON, AMONG 

Wortn’s BIGGEST 

- (By Charles L. Whipple) 

The oldest chartered commercial] bank in 
North America celebrates its 175th birthday 
July 5—and thereby hangs a tale of total 
resources of $1,885,424,084.89 that are still 
growing. 

The bank, of course, is the First National 
Bank of Boston—until 1903, The Old Mas- 
sachusetts“ National Bank. 

One might expect such a bank to be 
stuffy. It's not—all the way up from Frank 
Jacobson of 98 Hemenway Street who an- 
swers questions down on “A floor” where 
thousands cash checks daily, to President 
Lloyd D, Brace. 
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What makes this oldest of old banks also 
the most active in developing new services? 

The answer seems to Me in a tradition of 
such innovations, as well as in Brace's fos- 
tering of a pioneering atmosphere. 

Consider these examples: 

“The First” once shipped New Bedford's 
whale oil for the street lamps of Paris, 
changed the size of its currency notes to fit 
the billfold of its president, and was the 
first institution to put silk thread in bank- 
notes to foil counterfeiters. 

That was many years ago. 

But today more than 40 percent of this 
bank's revenue from loans comes from types 
that did not exist only 25 years ago. 

For example, its First Check-Credit,” the 
revolving personal plan plan of borrowing 
by writing a check, has been adopted, with 
permission, by more than 125 banks across 
the country since it started in 1956. 

You don't have to be a Harvard man, or 
a sixth generatign Bostonian, to go places 
with this bank, for the old Boston institu- 
tion Is basically run by non-New Englanders. 

Brace himself comes from Lincoln, Nebr. 
Of five senior vice presidents, only two are 
original Bay Staters, while one comes from 
Russia, another from Canada, and one from 
Brooklyn, 

“We're all aware that all bankers are con- 
sidered stuffy,” said Brace, a tall, youthful- 
looking executive, “but It’s not true of our 
gang in here, nor of our broad-minded and 
courageous, forward-looking customers.” 

“We're not adventurers,” he added. We're 
not going off on a tangent without thought. 
But we do use independence of thinking 
by our people—a calculated plan and ap- 
proach.” 

One of his 54 vice presidents, Ephron 
Catlin, Jr., put it another way: 

“We make a point of doing the unusual. 
A great deal of leeway is allowed to the offi- 
cers. Loan officers can make loays up to the. 
legal limit. Mr. Brace encourages the maxi- 
mum use of abilities without too much su- 
pervision. Other banks are much more 
strict.” 

Then he added with a chuckle: “The only 
thing you can't do here is to make a bad 
loan.” 

That's a far cry from the bank's early days. 
when one black ball in a box of white ones 
Was enough to turn down a would-be bor- 
rower. 

Five years older than the United States of 
America, the bank acquired Its first home 
when it bought for $4,000 the Man 
House, a brick structure on the northerly 
corner of what ts now Hamilton Place, at 
Tremont Street. 

When its charter was signed, the Governor 
puta no-fooling John Hancock on it, for that 
was his name. A 

There were 107 original stockholders, 10 of 
them women, including Abigail Quincy, 

Paul Revere was an early customer. 

James Bowdoin, scientist, philosopher, and 
twice Governor, was its first president, 

Col. Thomas Dawes, cousin of Paul Re- 
vere's famed companion, adapted the brick 
structure from a school where use of the 
spinning wheel was taught to a banking 
house. For 855, 30 chairs or stools were 
bought—the kind one associates with 
Dickens. 

Two iron chests were bought for $15 and 
$26.32 to keep the money in, and the bank 
still has one of them. Dawes rigged up an 
elaborate gadget to lower them into the 
basement every night for security. 

The bank's light bill on opening was 81 for 
“candles.” = 

The first international deal. of “The 
First’"—which today ranks among the world’s 
leading international banks—was the import 
of an iron fence from Russia, for “at or 
under £120." 
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Boston had 17,000 people that year, and 
they had just voted not to make the town a 
city, The day's first deposits were $26,429.21. 
The Bank of North America in Philadelphia 
was the country’s only other bank at the 
time, and gave help to the Massachusetts, as 
well as giving It its first cashier, Samuel Os- 
good, at $1,000 a year, 

In those days Boston exported rum, salt 
pork, dried cod, and barrel staves, but shrewd 
Yankee merchants were already trading over 
the seven seas, 

An early bank customer was Margaret 
Magee, wife of one of the first captains to go 
to the northwest coast. 

Another, says the bank’s official history, 
was “Thomas Brattle of Cambridge a gentle- 
man who appears to have found the bank's 
insistence that loans be repaid on time not 
particularly to his liking.” 

Stephen Higginson was the merchant who 
exported whale oil for Parisian street lights, 
long before Standard Oil thought of the 
lamps of China. 

Loan delinquents in those days found their 
names posted in a prominent place. 

The interest rate was always 6 percent. 
Loans were from $100 to $3,000, 

Until the Constitution was ratified in 1789, 
the unit of currency was the Mexican dollar. 

The bank produced its own money from 
a hand rolling press. Its plates came from 
Robert Scott, who later became engraver to 
the U.S. Mint. 

One early president had a favorite wallet, 
but to carry bills of the ordinary size he 
had to fold them. The answer was simple: 
He changed the size of an entire issue of 
banknotes. 

The man who put silk threads into bank- 
notes was John James Dixwell, president 
from 1847 to 1874. His brother in Calcutta 
sent him a lot of colored silk threads, and 
to beat the counterfeiters (the penalty for 
counterfelting in 1787 had been cutting off 


one’s right ear) he mixed them with the. 


paper pulp for the banknote paper. 
Dixwell was also the man who saw through 
a telescope from his Jamaica Plain home 


_the Great Boston Fire of 1872, thought it 


would reach the bank which was then on 
Devonshire Street, and so ordered one of the 
Nation's earliest moves of big money. 

Teams of oxen, at $50 a trip, lugged a 
heavily guarded $7 million in cold cash to a 
house in Pemberton Square. There it stayed 
under guard for 2 days and 2 nights, The 
fire never reached it there. But then the 
flames never reached the bank on Devonshire 
Street, either. 

Through wars, panics, and other storms the 
bank went on growing. The 20th century 
began with John W. Weeks, later Senator 
and Secretary of War, installed as president. 

Then in 1903 the Old Massachusetts pur- 
chased the First National Bank of Boston, 
and took its name. Later it took over 7 
others, and today includes 60 banks, 59 of 
which it took over. 

Today it is Boston's and New England's 
largest bank, holding a fifth of the total 
deposits of all New England banks, and more 
than half the total deposits of all Boston 

But let's not be parochial. It’s also one of 
the leading banks in the world, capable of 
standing up and being counted along with 
what remains of the reputation of The Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street. 

But despite its age and its assets, it re- 
minds one of a woman, always coming up 
with new ideas and proud that it remains 
young. = 

Such ideas, for example, as its installation 
last year of the largest electronic data proc- 
essing machine of any bank in the world. 

It processes in minutes all checks and 
statements that used to take days and lots 
of manpower—more than 100 employees, all 
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of whom, by the way, now have other jobs in 
the ever-growing bank. 

The data processing system has replaced 
at the 67 Milk Street headquarters, what was 
once the largest bookkeeping bank opera- 
tion under one roof anywhere in the world. 

“The new system makes errors once in a 
great while,” said one bank official, “but it 
catches them itself a lot quicker than we 
used to.” 

And then, besides the bank's international 
branches started 40 years ago, particularly in 
Latin America, there are the 25 branches in 
Boston, downtown and uptown. 

The First’ has done more new things in 
the last 20 years than any other bank,” says 
Catlin, matter of factly. 

It's just the most progressive bank in 
the country.” 

He lists among the other chief innova- 
tions the first check-credit loan plan already 
mentioned, its being the only major bank 
that does a big factoring business, one of 
the five principal factors in the country, 
and its use of the registered check. 

The bank officers responsible for the four 
chief innovations were born in Russia, 
Copenhagen, London—and Fitchburg, Mass. 

“A great many of our vice presidents come 
from outside New England,” says Catlin. 

“A lot come to college here and stay. Mr. 
Brace cames from Lincoln, Nebr. 

“There ls something about the human mix 
here that gives us all ideas, 

“Contrary to some people's opinion, our 
bank's main business Is in the Boston area 
of New England,” Catlin adds. 

“Three-fourths of our business is local.” 

Its loans run around a billion dollars out- 
standing, nine-tenth of it in this country, 
where it has 4,000 employees with another 
1,600 abroad. 

Deposits run about $1.6 billion. There 
are 90,000 savings accounts in this area, 
60,000 borrowers, and more than 100,000 
checking accounts, a little less than 80,000 of 
them regular ones. 

So the bank is big, and some people occa- 
sionally get wrong ideas about it. Some 
think, for example, that it owns or controls 
the Boston Herald-Trayeler. It does not. 

Does it mix in politics? Says Catlin: 

“Our policy is to stay out of politics, but 
to offer the benefit of the bank's financial 
thinking to solve the problems of the 
Commonwealth for either political party.” 

Catlin cites as an example of swaying with 
the tide the setting up of a special depart- 
ment to handle so-called growth stocks and 
make loans to research companies. 

Recently the bank took 54 presidents of 
these firms to a 3-day meeting in Sturbridge, 
recognizing their importance to the area's 
economy as well as to the bank. 

A leading figure in this field is the bank's 
real estate expert, senior vice president 

William F. Keesler, Another senior vice 
president, Serge Semenenko, is a story all bY 
himself, too, ~ 

But perhaps the real story of “The First 
is told by the tellers and the bank guards 
down on A floor below the vaulted offices 
of the executives. 

Down there, for example, 21 tellers casb 
as many as 8,000 checks within 2 hours on a 
busy day. 

Guard Eddie Walsh, of 102 Center street, 
North Easton, and executive assistant Ricb- 
ard Corcoran, of 29 Road, Waban, say 
sometimes the huge hall is choked with pet 
sons of all types, yet the ruffied temper is 
rare. 

But perhaps the best about “The 
First” is told by Matthew T. Hoevy, of 750 
Saratoka Street, East Boston, chief guard 
at the main bank. = 

“It was just after I came here in 1931, 
he says, “when the bank holiday ended after 
Roosevelt's inaugural. A little old guy tried 
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to get in at 1 Federal Street, said he wanted 
to open a bank account. 

“We asked him what kind and he said, 
‘Either savings or checking.’ How much did 
he have? ‘Something fabulous, he said, 
$7,000 in cash. I just drew it out from my 


“What bank was that?’ we asked him, and 
he said, ‘Oh, the First National Bank over on 

Anover Street.’ 

2 But this is the same bank, we told him. 

‘Oh, no,’ he said. ‘My money will have 

more security here in a bigger buildingi" 

Which only goes to.show that you just 
Can't blow out the candles on the First Na- 
onal Bank of Boston, 175 years old. 


Letter to Time Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
weeks ago, Mr. Ed Hiles, execu- 

tive vice president of the Georgia Sav- 
& Loan League, Inc., Atlanta, wrote 

a note to Time magazine in which he 
requested Time to discontinue his sub- 
Scription. This note resulted in a reply 
from Miss Gwyneth Kahn of the Time 
e staff in which she promptly 
Concluded that the reason for this dis- 
Continance was the editorial policy of 
e on the question of integration. I 
Commend to you Mr. Hile’s reply to this 
letter from Time. Under unanimous 
t to extend my remarks, I include 

the letter herewith: ; 
Mar 6, 1959. 


Ming Gwrnern KAHN, 
ime Magazine, 
Rockefeller Center, 
ew York, N.Y. 
Drar Miss Kamn: It was good of you to 
take the time to write as you did on April 


10 in reply to the scribbled note in which I 
requested discontinuance of my Time sub- 
Ption. 
Your letter, however, Only serves to empha- 
the primary reason for my decision. I 
to Not believe my note made any reference 
the school integration problem in any 
henner whatsoever, yet in replying to it you 
ve promptiy concluded that that wns the 
of my discontent with your editorial 
Policy 
1 T have been a Time subscriber ever since 
Dun nted from college and entered the 
ness world which has been since 1937. 
1 do not recall in all those years any lu 
trance which Time magazine has attempted 
ive its readers a fair and unbiased plc- 
Ure of the South and the many constructive 
heri which have been done to erase the 
tage of bitterness and prejudices which 
sng bound to be a natural aftermath of 
t tragic conflict which pitted brother 
nst brother in this country. 
It may surprise you but I hope will interest 
to know that I was born and reared in 
mberland County, NJ., on a dairy and 
At 2 farm. In the first and second grades 
aleyville. NJ., grammar school: I shared 
na Of the old-styie double school benches 
desks with a pigtailed gir! whose skin 
as black as coal. During my freshman 
hy Sophomore years at Port Norris, NJ. 
16 school, the occupant of the desk next 
Mine was a young man from a Negro 
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family who lived at the “Shelipile,” a colored 
settlement near Bivalve, N.J.. occupied almost 
exclusively by families who earned their 
livelihood shucking oysters. 

I have no reason to believe that life since 
that time has been any more fruitful for 
them nor any less fruitful for me because of 
this early relationship. 

The relationship existed, however, under 
longstanding established customs of social 
and human relations in the area. 

These customs have never existed through- 
out the South and as long as human beings 
are what they are, I am of the rather firm 
belief that such customs cannot be legis- 
la ted into existence. 

T have resided in the South for the past 26 
years and unti) the entrance upon the scene 
of the NAACP, the colored people of the 
South were enjoying a gradual but very 
sound advancement in both living standard 
and living conditions through a mutual un- 
derstanding between the two races of the 
many and complex problems which had to be 
overcome. 

The race-baiting activities of the NAACP 
coupled with the grossly unfair editorializ- 
ing such as displayed by Time magazine and 
other northern publications have virtually 
put an end to a very commendable record of 
progress through cooperation and have re- 
stored hatred, bitterness and demagogism on 
both sides. 

While it is the good citizens of the South, 
both black and white, who are being made the 
immediate pawns in a game of political hy- 
pocrisy, it is this great Nation of ours which 
is destined once again to be the ultimate vic- 
tim. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep W. HILLES. 


Resolution of Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion on FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States, one of the most patriotic 
organizations in our country, has rec- 
ognized that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is being subjected to a storm 
of unjust criticism from subversive and 
uninfermed groups. The Reserve Offi- 
cers Association on June 26 adopted a 
resolution expressing wholehearted sup- 
port for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, its director, agents, policies, and 
operations. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the resolution be printed 
in the Appendix of the Reconp. 


There. being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorn, as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the US. Department of Justice is 
under unjust criticism from subversive and 
uninformed groups and individuals; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is the only authorized civilian agency 
of the Government of the United States to 
make investigations relative to the internal 
peacetime security of this Nation and to 
protect this Nation from enemy within; and 

Whereas these subversive attacks have 
been made against the person of the Direc- 
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tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
J. Edgar Hoover, as well as the membership 
of the FBI. with Intent to smear and belittle 
this patriotic and high-charactered or- 
ganization: Now, therefore, be it = 
Resolved, That the Reserve Officers. As- 
sociation of the United States, assembled in 
conference this 26th day of June 1959, at 
Denver, Colo., does hereby support whole- 
heartedly and without reservation, the lead- 
ership of Director J, Edgar Hoover, the 
agents, the policies, and the operations of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in Its 
correlated activities in the defense of our 
country; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the U.S. House, the 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and the members of the Appropria- 
tions and Armed Forces Committees of the 
US. Senate and the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
REAR ADM., Leon J. Jacoar, USNR, 
National President, Reserve Officers- 
Association of the United States. 
CoL. JoHN T. CARLTON, USAR, 
Executive Director, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. 


Top-Ranking Government and Military 
Leaders Join in Paying Tribute to Con- 
gressman Dan Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr, KIRWAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I wish to include herein the articles 
which concern the testimonial dinner 
given in honor of our beloved colleague 
Dan Froon in his hometown—which I 
had the honor to attend, together with 
our most able Speaker, the Honorable 
Sam Raygeurn, and Senator PAUL DOUG- 
Las, of Dlinois. The affair, which was 
sponsored by various citizen groups, was 
a most outstanding one and paid high 
tribute to their Representative in the 
Congress: 

[From the Editor's Page on station WILK, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. June 4, 1959] 

There will be a local event on Saturday 
evening, June 6, which has considerable bear- 
ing on the story of Israel. I mean the din- 
ner which is being given to our Congressman, 
Daner. J. FLOOD, in recognition of his special 
services to his community. The public gath- 
ering will take place this coming Saturday 
evening at 6 o'clock, at the Wilkes College 
Gymnasium on South Franklin Street. The 
sponsors represent the entire community, 
and this is exceptional. 

It is not often that a political figure can 
raise his community above the partisan 
prejudices of political rivalries. When a man 
appears who can do that, who can inspire 
all factions to embrace him with respect, 
admiration, and pride, then truly that man 
deserves that his neighbors should seek an 
opportunity to do him honor. Such a man is 
Dante Froop. All kinds of people, groups, 
and organizations have come together to 
have a part in this public demonstration of 
their regard for their Congressman, 
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Dante, Froop has been a hard-working 
Congressman, The term "public servant,” at 
times. carelessly used, is a faithful descrip- 
tion of this man. He has deyoted himself 
to the service of the people he represents. In 
him is reflected the literal preciseness of the 
meaning of the name “House of Representa- 
tives.” In that House he is the ideal Rep- 
resentative. 

Among the residents of Luzerne County, 
Congressman Froop does not know any im- 
portant” people. Neither is he acquainted 
with any common“ people. All the people 
belong to him, and he understands that he 
belongs to all. He works zealously and with 
spirit for any cause or proposition bearing on 
the interests of any of his people, the only 
price for his advocacy being that he must 
believe it to be in the right. 

His interest in Palestine came early in his 
congressional career. As far back as 1945 
he sponsored in the House, in collaboration 
with Senator Taft in the Senate, a concur- 
rent resolution, expressing the sympathetic 
interest of the Congress of the United States 
in the hopes and aspirations of the Jewish 
people for Palestine. He has been a consist- 
ent, articulate, and intelligent supporter of 
Israel. 

In both Houses of Congress there are now 
a great many who recognize that Israel is 
the only stable, dependable, democratic na- 
tion in an area of tyranny, instability, dic- 
tatorship, and feudalism. Congressman 
FPioop is one of those who understand that 
only Israel and Turkey can be counted as 
friends of the West in that region. But, 
Congressman FiLoop was among the first to 
understand It. As long ago as 1946, 
Dante. Ftoop's interest in Israel was 
recognized by the local Zionist organiza- 
tion, when arrangements were made to plant 
a forest of trees in the Holy Land, in his hon- 
or. The certificate bearing witness to this 
distinction occupies a place of prominence 
in the Co s office. 

Now that the entire community joins to- 
gether to rejoice in him, it is timely for these 
matters to be recalled. They are important 
in themselves, for the idealism and devotion 
of Congressman Fioop and others who joined 
him in helping to create the new nation of 
Israel, but in this context they also are use- 
ful in demonstrating the human sympathies 
and the sense of justice which Congressman 
Fl. oo possesses in such abundant measure. 

May this community continue to have 
pride and profit in him for as long as we de- 
serve him, 

ConcressMAN's Day—FLoop WILL RECEIVE 
COMMUNITY TRIBUTE 

Today is being observed as “Dan Ft. oo 
Day“ in Wyoming Valley. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD is being paid 
tribute by citizens of this community for 
the many contributions he has made to the 
well-being of Wyoming Valley as representa- 
tive of this area. 

Tonight, at 6:30 o’clock, at Wilkes College 
gymnasium, Congressman Foo will be hon- 
ored at a dinner expected to be attended by 
more than 700 persons. 

The dinner is being sponsored by a large 
group of local citizens and friends of the 
Congressman and will be a nonpolitical, non- 
profit affair. 

Representative Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of 
the House will be the main speaker 

Speaker RAYBURN will head a delegation of 
Government officials and military leaders who 
came from Washington. f 

Judge J. Harold Flannery will be toast- 
master. He will be introduced by Reuben 
H. Levy, general dinner chairman. 

Others on the will include the 
following: Invocation, Rev. Jule Ayers, pas- 
tor, First Presbyterian Church, city; humor- 
ist, Attorney Joseph L. O'Donnell, and bene- 
diction, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. Costello, 
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pastor of St. Mary's Church, city. Music 
will be provided by Donlin's Orchestra, and 
the Wilkes College Collegians, a mixed 
chorus. 

Besides Levy, other principals connected 
with arrangements for the dinner include the 
following: Program, Charles Weissman, pro- 
gram chairman, and John A. Hourigan, Jr., 
cochairman; dinner committee, William O. 
Sword; tickets, Frank A. O'Neill; reception, 
Rultson Evans; secretary, Livingston Clewell, 
and treasurer, George M. Nicholson, 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader] 
MEMORABLE EVENING 


This should be a memorable evening in 
the lite of Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD 
and his attractive wife who will share in 
the tribute to her husband at a public testi- 
montal dinner at Wilkes College gymnasium. 

Members of Congress, unless they are re- 
tiring from public service, rarely are feted, 
so this makes the occasion unique. Rep- 
resentative FiLoop perhaps has attended 
more gatherings for others than any man 
in local history, but tonight the tables will 
be turned and he will be cast in the role 
of honor guest. 

What adds to this affair will be makeup 
of the audience. Speaker SAMUEL RAYBURN 
of the House of Representatives will head a 
contingent of Washington notables to the 
scene, an indication of the standing of Dan 
Ftoop in the Nation's Capital. The guest 
list, limited to 900 locally because of facili- 
ties, will constitute a cross section of the 
community, with Republicans competing 
with Representative Frioon’s fellow Demo- 
crats to do him honor. Present will be 
men and women from all walks of life, rep- 
resenting many faiths and with roots deep 
in the soll of a score of countries through- 
out the world. 

A champion of capital and labor and ever 
so many other elements, as well as worthy 
causes without end, Dan Foo occupies an 
unusual position in the Eleventh Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylyania. That ex- 
plains his mounting victories at- the polls 
where he has the added distinction of being 
high man of both major parties, no mean 
feat. 

A lawyer by profession, he is a politician 
by choice. He frankly loves his job and 
works at it accordingly, applying himself 
with the refreshing zeal of the dedicated 
public servant. The results have added im- 
measurably to his stature and speak elo- 
quently for themselves. 

At a time when men in office so often are 
targets of outraged taxpayers and others, it 
is stimulating to note that we have here a 
public official the people honor personally 
as well as politically by paying him the com- 
pliment of a testimonial in addition to giv- 
ing him their overwhelming support at the 
polls repeatedly. 

From the Wilkes-Barre Record, June 

6, 1959] 


FLOOD TESTIMONIAL 


For Congressman Dante. J. FLOOD to be 
guest of honor at a dinner will be no new 
experience for him, but the affair to be held 
tonight at Wilkes College gymnasium is to 
be no ordinary show of good will. Primarily 
it is his friends at home who will be acclaim- 
ing this sixth-term Congressman as a public 
official, a fellow citizen, and a friend. At the 
same time distinguished associates of Con- 

n FLoop, including Representative 
Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, who will deliver the chief 
address, will be listed among the guests. 

Congressman FLoop has good reason to take 
pride in the home setting of tonight's tribute 
and in the approving response which has 
come from outside as well as within the 
region, 
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Historically and contemporaneously Con- 
gressman FLOOD has established a reputation 
for himself as an exceedingly active Member 
of the House. He has responded in generous 
measure to the exacting demands of his post. 
He has earned the plaudits which can be ex- 
pected to be his tonight for long-sustained 
and dedicated service. 


ToPp-RANKING GOVERNMENT AND MILITARY 
LEADERS JOIN IN PAYING TRIBUTE TO CON- 
GRESSMAN DAN FLOOD—NINE HUNDRED TURN 
OUT FOR SPLENDID TESTIMONIAL 

(By Libby Brennan) 

Top Government oficials, military leaders, 
representatives of business, labor, and the 
community in general assembled last night 
at Wilkes College gymnasium to pay glowing 
tribute to Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD. 

It was the largest gathering eyer held to 
pay tribute to a resident of Wyoming Valley. 
Approximately 900 people attended. 

Included among the dignitaries present 
were Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Sam Rayburn, Democrat, Texas; Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, Democrat, Illinois; Repre- 
sentative Michael J. Kirwan, of Ohio, former 
Plains resident; Gideon Surgay, consul of the 
State of Israel to New York City; Maj. Gen. 
David W. Traub, Rear Adm. G. F, Beardsley. 
Brig. Gen. Herman Nickerson, Robert Freed- 
man, Director of the Budget; Air Force Maj. 
John W. Persons; Joseph J. Lawler, Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commissioner; William Dav- 
lin, Secretary of Commerce; Brig. Gen. 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., adjutant gen- 
eral, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Two former Governors of Pennsylvania 
Arthur H. James and John S. Fine; repre- 
sentatives of the Luzerne County courts, the 
mayors of Hazleton, Nanticoke, Pittston, and 
Wilkes-Barre, Chief Judge John W, Murphy, 
US. district court, and hundreds of other 
community leaders stood in respect to the 
work done for his home county and the 
Nation by Congressman FLOOD. 

The evening was a full one for the guest 
of honor and his Lady,“ beginning with ® 
cocktail party at the Weissman Recreation 
Center, followed by the dinner and an after- 
dinner party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John S. Cresko, Kingston. 

SCORES OF TELEGRAMS 

Telegrams were received from well-wishers 
from all over the United States, including 
special tributes from Pennsylyania Senators 
Josxyn CLARK and HucH Scorr. 

As the gathering of dignitaries formed, 
the guests of honor were escorted to the 
speaker's table by representatives of the local 
Nayal Reserve unit under the command of 
Comdr, John C. Bush. : 

Rey. Jule Ayers opened the program with 
the offering of prayer. Reuben H, Levy; 
general chairman, thanked the guests and 
his committees for their cooperation, 

He introduced Judge J, Harold Flannery; 
toastmaster for the evening, who remil- 
nisced over the early days that he and thé 
guest of honor spent working together in 
the Little Theatre. 

Judge Flannery then introduced Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives SAM 
Rarnunx, of Texas, principal speaker. 

“I think Christian civilization is in more 
danger today than it has ever been since 
the time of the Holy Man,” the 77-year-old 
Texan declared. i 

“There are forces that deny God and the 
home; there are those who deny every ele- 
ment of decency and good will; there are 
people in the world who only recognize th® 
material things,” he continued. 

People who have gained freedom have had 
to be willing to pay a high price for it, he 
stated, 

TRIBUTE TO FLOOD 

“As long as this erisis in the world exists: 

as long as we are threatened by those WHO 
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wish to destroy every element of decency and 
goodwill I am going to vote to levy taxes to 
Pay for the material that will make us strong. 
This is a high price, but it is the only way to 
Protect our liberty,” the man who has 
Served since 1913 in Congress stressed. 

“The price for freedom is staggering and 
almost inconceivable but it must be paid.” 

Turning to the honored guest Speaker 
Raysurn said: “We need experts in Govern- 
Ment, men of character, integrity, ability, 
and industry. Dan FLoop has lived up to the 
highest standards. In the years since I first 
met him he has grown in stature, knowledge, 
and popularity. à 

“In doing our work in Washington, the 
burden is made easier by having someone of 
the type and ability and decency of Congress- 
man Froon. 

FLOOD IS GRATEFUL 


Rising to the podium, Congressman FLOOD 
Addressed the assembled body: “What can 
One say in response to all you have done for 
me tonight? 

“As I stand bere so much in your debt, I 
zee with true clarity that I am largely what 
you, my friends, have made me. Your belief 
and your faith and your confidence have 

t my career. 

“May I dedicate this evening to the cause 

Of helping this area to the fulfillment of its 
c destiny. We have suffered embit- 
years of torment; we have experienced 

happy years of joy. But to our stand have 
rallied men of all faiths and conditions. 

"Tonight, I see in this meeting a bridge 
ween many diversified views which, I am 
255 do not always meet in full agreement. 

t is possible that we have emphasized too 

Much our divergencies. I prefer that we 

emphasize more our unities. I promise that 

We give less consideration to our tensions and 

gare: More attention to the good things that 
nd us ther. 
It is possible that we have squandered 

Our ‘natural resources. But I submit that 

ere are areas with a lack of resources, but 
Where there is a people which in themselves 
are inexhaustible resources. Such is our 
mmunity. 

The Nation is not unaware of our prob- 
lems. You have permitted me the oppor- 
tunity to bring these to the Nation's 
ttention. A bevy of Senators, Congressmen, 
= „ economists, and a legion of others 
Was examined us. In our trouble, from 
@shington and Harrisburg haye come com- 
Missions, In my judgment, the only com- 
s mission we invite now from these capitals is 
ion against any other such com- 

Mission. 


ONE OF OUR VIRTUES 


“We cannot guarantee that we can restore 
dur rich past, but dynamism will do it if it 
dan be done, and that is one of our many 

es here in the Wyoming Valiey—dyna- 


: to rom the very bottom of my heart, I say 
i you that if in my soul of souls there has 
hay been any wavering as to our future, it 

of been banished foreyer in the warm flow 

tears friendship and demonstrated confi- 


“THIS IS YOUR LIFE” 


vop his Is Your Life, Dan Froon, the De- 
ted Public Servant,” was the feature of the 
evening 


tun en. Thomas Herbert (Kay Flood, sister of 
— Buest of honor) narrated the background 
diac brother. His high school days were 
Gane by Attorney and Mrs. Maurice 
tor, classmates. 
Uni ngressman FLoop’s 
ftom aty were told in a testimonial letter 
Ne Drummond, columnist of the 
W York Herald Tribune. 
Was © next phase, his interest in theatrics, 
told by Miss Annette Evans who ap- 
eine with him in “The Swan" in 1933 in 
Ue Theater presentation, 


days at Syracuse 
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Louls Greco, member of the American Le- 
gion National Committee on Countersub- 
versive Activities, described the Congress- 
man’s interest in Veterans! Affairs. 

The Honorable MICHAEL J. Kirwan, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio and a native of 
Plains, described FLoop’s early experiences 
in Congress. 

Gideon Saguy, the Israel Consul, New York 
City, told of the guest of honor's interest in 
the affatrs of Israel. 

HIS MARRIAGE RECALLED 


The next stage In his life, his marriage to 
the former Catherine Swank, was depicted 
through the appearance of his wife and 
Rey. Raymond E. Larkin, pastor of St. John 
the Evangelist Church, who married the 
couple, 

The Congressman's interest in the Na- 
tional Guard armories and the Central Eu- 
ropean help program was described by Maj. 
Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., adjutant 
general, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

State Senator Martin L. Murray presented 
citations from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

To a standing ovation, Senator Paci H. 
Dovc.ss, Democrat, of Ilinols, cosponsor of 
the Flood-Douglas bili for depressed areas 
appeared to describe the work of the spon- 
sors. 

Dan Froon and the future was depicted by 
the following high school seniors, Hugh 
James Godwin, Tom Glenn, Patrick O'con- 
nor, Joseph Meighan and Robert Namovicz. 
Godwin spoke in behalf of the students. 

PRESENTED WITH GIFT 


Reuben Levy, general chairman, presented 
the guest of honor with a hi-fi stereophonic 


sound phonograph. Mrs. Flood received. 


flowers and gifts. 


Seated at the speakers’ tables were: Rt. 
Rey. Msgr. Francis Costello, Maj. Gen. David 
W. Traub, Rear Adm. G. F. Beardslcy, Brig. 
Gen. Herman Nickerson, Speaker of the 
US. House of Representatives Sam Rayburn, 
Hon. Daniel J. Flood, Reuben Levy, Judge J. 
Harold Flannery, Attorney Joe O’Donnell, 
Brig. Gen. Nobert Freedman, Director of the 
Budget, Air Force, Maj, Gen. John W. Per- 
sons, Rey. Jule Ayres, Rev. Raymond E. 
Larkins, Maj. Gen, Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
die, Jr., Congressman Michael J. Kirwan, Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, Hon. Gideon Saguy, 
Israel Consul, county commissioners Bowden 
Northrup and T. Newell Wood, Judge Bernard 
Brominski, Judge Michael J. Eagen, Scranton, 
Judge Thomas J. Lewis, Judge Frank Pinola, 
Judge John J. Aponick, Judge J. W. Murphy, 
Scranton, U.S. District Court; Hon. Joseph 
Lawler, turnpike commissioner; William 
Davlin, secretary of commerce, Luther Knif- 
fen, mayor of Wilkes-Barre; Frank E. Kieler, 
mayor of Nanticoke; S. Thomas Capparell, 
mayor of Hazleton; James J. McNulty, city 
solicitor for Scranton, representing the may- 
or; State Senator Harold Flack, State Sena- 
tor Martin L. Murray. 

Mrs. Daniel J. Flood, Mrs. Thomas Herbert, 
Mrs. Charles Weissman, Mrs. Reuben Levy, 
Thomas Herbert, Mrs. Harold J. Flannery, 
Mrs. Martin Murray, Miss Helen M, Tom- 
ascik, Mrs. Joseph O'Donnell, Mrs. Thomas 
Lewis, Attorney J. George Tomascik, Comdr. 
Ed Boyd, Eugene D. Hegarty, J. Harold Flan- 
nery Jr. 

MEMBENS OF COMMITTEE 

Members of the committee who assisted 
Mr. Levy with the errangements included 
Livingston Clewell, secretary; George M. 
Nicholson, treasurer and the following: 

Dinner committee, William O. Sword, 
chairman; program committee, Charles 
Weissman, John A. Hourigan, Jr., Roy E. 


. Morgan; ticket committee, Frank A. ONeill, 


Peter A. Garriety, R. E. Neal, Attorney James 
Lenahan Brown, John S. Cresko; publicity 
committee, Joseph F. Collins, Larry Green- 
spon. 

* 
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Reception committee, Rulison Evans, chair- 
man, David M. Baltimore, Percy A. Brown, 
Frank Burnside, Guthrie Conyngham, Vic- 
tor G. Deihm, Frank A, English, John R. Gal- 
lagher, Dr. Vincent Gallizzi, George W. Kan- 
arr, Thomas Kennedy, Joseph H. MacVeigh, 
John Malinowski, Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, 
Andrew J. Sordoni, Jr, and S. M. Wolfe, Jr. 

Sponsoring committee, Robert J. Barrett, 
Michael Bonchonsky, Eugene Burke, Eugene 
J. Considine, Miss Grace B. Daniels, Miss An- 
nette Evans, Eugene Goldstein, Thomas E. 
Hefferman, Attorney Andrew Hourigan, Jr., 
Dr. Bronis.J. Kaslas, Joseph Lester, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Mack, Donald MacKenzie, Jr., 
Frank Mueller, R. N. Myers, Vincent O'Hara, 
James Price, Attorney George I. Puhak, Pat- 
rick W. Shovlin, Roy Stauffer, Attorney 
Enoch H. Thomas, Jr., Thomas C. Thomas, 
Miss Esther Tinsley, Col. Frank Townend, 
Frank Walser, and Aaron Weiss. 


SPEAKER IN SPOTLIGHT 


Saturday was Dan Froon Night at Wilkes 
College gymnasium, where a testimonial din- 
ner was given in his honor, but with the 
hearty approval of Representative Flood and 
others present at this unique gathering 
Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, shared the spotlight, 

This is understandable, as he is the third 
ranking officer in the Government at Wash- 
ington and holds an office, comparable in 
some respects with the Presidency itself in 
influence and responsibility. His visit to 
Wilkes-Barre on this occasion was not only 
an impressive tribute to Mr. Fioop, but to 
the community. 

Of Speaker RAYBURN, it has been said that 
he has listened to more spoken words than 
any individual living. By the same token; 
he has heard more words of praise about 
himself than any other American, which is 
saying a great deal. As a result of his week- 
end visit to this city, important additions 
have been made to his impressive record. 

Samt RAYBURN is an unusual public official 
in that he rose to high office on the basis of 
his record as an American, He always has 
concerned himself with the public interest. 
He has fought for free enterprise and for 
labor in turn, championing whichever cause 
he felt was deserving of support at the 
moment. There have been no strings at- 
tached to him, Nobody thinks of him other 
than as a good citizen and official, dedicated 
to the advancement of the American way of 
life and the cause of freedom throughout 
the world, 

Speaker Raysurn is a realist. For in- 
stance, he dislikes paying taxes as much as 
the next Individual, but he is for higher 
taxes if they will provide the sinews that 
will keep America independent in these 
perilous times. His audience agreed with 
him on Saturday night, judging from the 
enthusiastic applause that greeted this 
phase of an outline of his philosophy of 
government. 

Mr. RAYBURN is the author of many meas- 
ures that have had a far-reaching effect on 
the Nation's economy and will for countless 
years to come. As in the case of the late 
Senator Robert Taft, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike respect Mr. RAYBURN as Speaker 
and dean of the House both for his ability 
and integrity. 

Aa Member of Congress, he belongs to 
the Fourth Congressional District of Texas; 
as Speaker, he belongs to the country, in- 
cluding the Eleventh Congressional District 
of Pennsylyania, represented by Daw FLOOD, 

The warmth of Wilkes-Barre's welcome to 
Speaker RAYBURN is evidence that he won 
immediate acceptance and a permanent 
place in the affections of the community. 
Obviously, his reputation as an outstanding 
American and a dedicated public servant 
had preceded him to our city and he fully 
justified the expression of confidence that 
was forthcoming. 
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A Message to College Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News of 
June 26, 1959: 

A MEssacE TO COLLEGE GRADUATES 
(By Abraham Schlacht) 

No light iiluminating the intellectual hori- 
zon has cast a greater glory in contemporary 
history than that of education. It is the 
lifestream of our democracy. 

Our college graduates are the luminaries 
in our educational firmaments. They are 
our mighty arsenals lifting our democratic 
ideas and ideals throughout the world. Our 
graduates are leaving college, but the 
knowledge they have acquired will never 
leave them. For she always exults in their 
success and sorrows in their fallures. 

There are times when circumstances in- 
spire greatness of soul. Now more than ever 
we need stout hearts, trained minds, dedi- 
cated men and women to strengthen our 
ramparts and to repel the vicious elements 
here and abroad that seek to tear down the 
citadel of our institutions. 

We cannot build for the future of our 
youth unless we build our youth for the 
future. We are now faced more than ever 
before with the march of youth rather than 
the march of time. Our graduates have 
studied in the company of great intellects in 
history as they pondered over their works. 
Our graduates have been instructed and 
trained in the ways of clear thinking. 

The era in which we live is achieving 
things which make the eight wonders of the 
world a mere heirloom, so many are its vast 
accomplishments. Those who have followed 
in the path of education have been the bene- 
factors of mankind, They have brought 
about the test tube, the electric ray, the sur- 
geon’s instrument, and the countless benefits 
that came from a greater knowledge of 
chemistry and physics. They have indeed 
played an extraordinary part in mankind's 
service. 

Opinions may alter, names may change, 
creeds may rise and fall, but behind educa- 
tion, imperative as it is, is the moral law. It 
should be remembered that obedience to the 
moral law and the deep religious convictions 
of our people have built the greatness of 
America. It should ever be recalled that 
success is not measured merely by degrees of 
acholarship but rather by the moral victory 
attained. The applause of men, and the 
smile of fortune, will be like dust driven aim- 
lessly by an idle wind, and direct it to the 
service of our fellow men. Nothing that Is 
good comes easy, for life is made up of cheers 
and tears. 

Let our college graduates bear in mind as 
they go about their tasks that progress has 
never been in direct line of ascent. There 
have been advances, peaks, and then descents 
into the valleys. There is progress and ret- 
rogression, but the next forward move some- 
how brings man to a higher and clearer view 
of things. 

College graduates: You are our hope of to- 
day and our promise of tomorrow. You are 
the inheritors of a great tradition. With 
your knowledge, your vigor, your integrity, 
your faith—your future will be a bright one, 


/ 
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Harry B. Lee, Jr, of Chicago, Wins 
Coveted Goodwin Medal Award for 
Conspicuously Effective Teaching at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Congress, as well as all of the people of 
this great Nation, have had our atten- 
tion focused on the importance of edu- 
cation to our Nation’s welfare and our 
very existence in this modern world. 
Tremendous emphasis has been placed 
on education, particularly in the field of 
science and engineering. 

Things are happening so fast in this 
so-called space age that education is 
foremost in the mind of all of our peo- 
ple. Naturally, we look to our grade 
schools, high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities for outstanding leadership in 
education. 

In the field of higher education there 
is no more outstanding institution in the 
entire world than the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at Boston, Mass., 
which recently had installed as its 11th 
president Julius Adams Stratton. At 
this inaugural, President Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, of the California Institute of 
Technology, warmly called rival Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology “the 
leading college of science and engineer- 
ing in the world.” 

This high praise from famed Caltech 
was no polite gesture. MI. T. began in 
1861 as a land-grant professional school 
for engineers. When Seattle-born “J” 
Stratton took his electrical engineering 
degree there in 1923, its aims were still 
basically the same. Last year, under 
Acting President Stratton—who stepped 
up from chancellor when President 
James R. Killian, Jr., became President 
Eisenhower's science adviser— MI. T. 
spent an estimated $22 million for op- 
erating costs, another $56 million for 
sponsored research projects. It pro- 
duces some of the country’s ablest pure 
physicists; it has grown from the Na- 
tion’s main wartime radar laboratory to 
the leading center of electronics and 
computer development. Out of its orbit 
have spun a dozen graduate-launched 
electronics companies—for example, 
Raytheon—in the golden brain center of 
surrounding Cambridge. It attracts 
more foreign professors—198 last year— 
and has a higher proportion of foreign 
students—12.4 percent—than any other 
U.S. institution. Above all, M.LT. has 
led in broadening scientists by trying to 
ground them as thoroughly in the liberal 
arts as in the arts of technology. 

For such achievements, Julius Stratton 
can claim major credit. No narrow spe- 
cialist—he left Cambridge in 1923 to 
study French literature at the universi- 
ties of Grenoble and Toulouse, still re- 
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freshes himself by reading French and 
German history in the original—Strat- 
ton is humanist as well as scientist. Un- 
der President (1930-48) Karl Compton, 
who first aimed MIT. toward real sci- 
entific eminence, Stratton taught elec- 
trical engineering and physics, won wide 
respect for his wartime radar research 
and later for his administrative abilities 
in organizing the institute's Research 
Laboratory of Electronics. Under Presi- 
dent (now board chairman) Killian, who 
made him righthand man, Stratton 
engineered an important reform: Raising 
the departments of humanities and social 
sciences to equal rank with the institute's 
other professional schools. Today, 
M.LT.’s curriculum spans the whole 
range of man’s technology, from politics 
to psychology, from international rela- 
tions to interstellar space, “M.I.T, must 
adapt itself to the needs of a changing 
epoch,” Stratton said last week in his 
inaugural address. “It must assume new 
roles and accept new responsibilities.” 
But not at the expense of education, he 
vowed, and laid out three guidelines for 
his administration. : 

At his impressive cerem ent 
Stratton said: oN 

We must strive to develop more effectively 
the creative, imaginative, constructive powers 
of the student. University research serves 
but half its purpose if it becomes remote and 
isolated from the students themselves. 

We must bring about a more productive 
integration of the humanities and social sci- 
ences with the physical sciences and en- 
gineering. i 

We have an obligation to impart to our 
students an understanding of both the 
privileges and responsibilities inherènt in 
the professional estate. The truly profes- 
sional man must be imbued with a sense 
responsibility to employer and client, a high 
code of personal ethics and a feeling of obli- 
gation to contribute to the public good.. 
By precept and example, we must convey to 
(students) a respect for moral values, a sense 
of the duties of citizenship, a feeling for taste 
and style, and the capacity to recognize and 
enjoy the first rate. 

Not only was Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology being honored with the 
reach du of a new president, but it also 
received a very distinguished honor in 
having one of its straight A students in 
its graduating school, who was gradu- 
ated this year with a master's degree in 
electrical engineering, awarded the ex- 
ceptional and coveted honor known as 4 
“Goodwin Medal Award" given for Con- 
spicuously Effective Teaching.” 
most prized medal, with $500 was 
awarded to Harry B. Lee, Jr., of Chicago, 
III. The only time this is awarded, 
the standards and requirements are ex- 
ceptionally high, is only in the years 
when a graduate student qualifies under 
these exceptionally high standards. 
some years it is not given at all because 
no graduate student makes the sufficient 
qualifications. 

_ Here is a remarkable example of the 
great opportunities in the field of higher 
education in the United States for a stu- 
dent working on his master’s degree. 
making straight A's, and at the same 
time was teaching classes in this great 
university with such outstanding effec 
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tiveness that he was awarded this highly 
Coveted honor at a school which, as has 
above been stated, is one of the out- 
engineering schools of the 
United States if not in the world. 

Quite naturally, Harry B. Lee, Jr., is 
to be congratulated in his outstanding 
work. I believe his remarkable achieve- 
Ments are a splendid example of what 
We should hope that all our youth would 
Work to acquire in the various schools, 
Colleges, and universities throughout the 
United States. It is most obvious that 
Without good teachers you certainly can- 
hot expect to have outstanding students. 
Here is a unique example of a combina- 
tion of both. Most sincere congratula- 
tions go to him. 

I wish to add that Harry B. Lee, Jr. of 

o, Ill., happens to be a nephew of 

distinguished colleague and old 

friend, the Honorable James H. Mon- 
RISON of Louisiana. 


Support of Postmaster General in Pro- 
hibiting Obscene Matter From the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
Siderable misunderstanding has arisen 
lately regarding Postmaster General 
Summerfield’s action of banning certain 
Publications from the U.S. mail on 

ds that such publications are 
and filthy. I think it.should 
be made clear that it is not the Post- 
paster General who says obscene ma- 
rial should not be sent through the 
it is the law, and the courts have 
interpreted what is obscenity. The 
r-General is merely carrying 

Out his obligations under the law. 
eve that the Postmaster General 
gould be commended, rather than con- 
1 aned, for the action he has taken. 
ve received considerable corre- 
ence from church and civic or- 
Paniaations strongly supporting the 
has r General in the position he 

taken on this matter. 
i As several examples, I would like to 
cen 


in the Recorp letters I have re- 
received from Dr. Carl F. Reuss, 
Soeruttwe secretary, Board fot Christian 
Ch al Action, American Lutheran 
urch; Dr. Caradine R. Hooten, chair- 
man. Churchmen’s Commission for De- 
. Publications; and Mr. Martin Work, 
of cutive director, the National Council 
Catholic Men, which indicate that a 
tio Segment of the citizens of this Na- 
n want to have obscene matter barred 
the mail and commend the Post- 
General for the action he has 
haken recently in banning literature that 
been deemed obscene and filthy. 
S chairman of the House Post Office 
— Civil Service Committee, I have 
this, concerned for many years with 
Problem. I would like to say that 
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no Postmaster General has shown more 

courage and taken greater direct action 

in this regard than Mr. Summerfield. 

I wish to commend Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield for the worthwhile ef- 
fort he is making to uphold the law 
which prohibits obscene matter from 
going through the mail. 

BOARD FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION, 

AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 25, 1959. 

The Honorable Tom MURRAY, 

Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, Room 215, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. Murray: It has been brought 
to my attention that the Postmaster General 
is being attacked for decisions prohibiting 
specific publications defined as obscene ma- 
terial from going through the mails. 

As a Christian citizen I expect the laws 
passed by our representatives in the Con- 
gress to be enforced fairly and firmly by 
administrators in the executive branch. A 
public official should be commended, not 
condemned, for enforcing laws impartially, 
without fear or favor. 

Of course many of us might differ as to 
whether a specific publication is, or is not, 
obscene. The administrator, however, must 
make his decision on the laws as he under- 
stands them. If abuses result, we have the 
courts to protect us. . 

As much as anyone, I abhor censorship. 
It is dangerous, It can be misused and can 
be destructive. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that obscenity is not entitled to the 
benefits and protection of the US. mails. 
If laws defining obscenity are not adequate, 
they should be amended to be realistic and 
workable. i 

Impartial enforcement of laws, without 
fear or favor, is expected of public servants. 
If such enforcements proves the need for 
changes, the people will support needed 
revisions, I firmly believe, however, that 
our members want and demand legal pro- 
tections against obscene matter in the mails. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carr F. Reuss, , 
Executive Secretary. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1959. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman, House Post Office Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Murray: As chairman of the 
Churchman's Commission for Decent Pub- 
Heations, and in my own behalf, I want to 
thank you for vigorous defense of the Ameri- 
can people against unconscionable invasions 
that are made and threatened by purveyors 
of salacious materials, sometimes called 
literature. 

While supporting your every effort to 
strengthen existing laws against the trans- 
mission of such filth, I want to express deep 
chagrin over unjust criticisms recently di- 
rected against the Postmaster General's De- 
partment for seeking to enforce the good 
protective laws we now have. 

The Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield deserves 
the wholehearted commendation of all good 
citizens for his courageous performance of 
duty in checking this unlawful and un- 
wanted flow of vulgarity through the U.S. 
mails. This is definite encouragement to 
work now being done by so many to encour- 
age better and cleaner living among all 
groups of the American people. _ 

With the feeling that your praiseworthy 
endeavors cannot be successfully confused 
with ideas of “censorship”, and prayers for 
your success, I am . 

Sincerely yours, 
C. R. HooTon. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CATHOLIC MEN, 
Washington, D.C., June 26,1959. 
Hon. TOM MURRAY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: The recent attacks 
upon Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield resulting from his action to ban 
from the mails the book “Lady Chatterley's 
Lover“ prompts me to reiterate the position 
of this federation stated by our president, 
John Cornelius Hayes, in his testimony last 
month before the subcommittee investigat- 
ing the mailing of obscene and pornographic 
material: 

“s * * any governmental censorship neces- 
sarily impinges on the individual's freedom 
to communicate (which stems from his 
right to know), and—this freedom is ab- 
solutely essential, not only to the develop- 
ment of the individual, but also the 
democratic state. But this freedom to com- 
municate also has obvious social implica- 
tions, which require that the freedom be 
exercised within the limitations imposed by 
the equal freedom of others in society and 
by the general welfare. To this end, public 
officials have a duty of watchfulness. * * *" 

No amount of oratory about civil liberties 
or freedom of speech or the blight of gov- 
ernmental censorship will influence mothers 
and fathers who seem to be fighting a losing ~ 
battle against juvenile delinquency, especi- 
ally when even the power of government 
appears to have been enlisted against them 
through the use of the mails and through 
the subsidy of the second class mailing priv- 
lege. Nor can American parents be per- 
suaded that obscenity is practically indefin- 
able. They know it when they see it, be- 
cause, as rational beings, social by nature, 
they have the inherent competence of mak- 
ing practical moral judgments in accord 
with a social conscience. 

In banning “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
from the mails, the Postmaster General was 
exercising the watchfulness“ expected of 
public officials, as expressed in Mr. Hayes’ 
statement before your subcommittee. On 
behalf of our president, the executive com- 
mittee and the 8 million American Cath- 
olic men who constitute the National Council 
of Catholic Men, I would like to commend 
Mr. Summerfield for his courageous and 
forthright action in this Instance and to re- 
assure you of the support of this federation 
in your efforts to secure the enactment of 
stronger measures to stem the increaging flow 
of mail-order obscenity. 

Sincerely, 
Martin H. Worx, 

Executive Director. 

* 


They Would Destroy Anglo-Saxon 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


- OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 24, 1959, the Metropolitan Her- 
ald, one of the South’s most distinctive 
community newspapers, printed in At- 
lanta, carried a most thought-provoking 
editorial entitled They Would Destroy 
Anglo-Saxon Influence.” In these days 
when we see so many assaults against 
our beloved Constitution, it is heart- 
warming to read such a concise and fac- 
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tual analysis of some of the factors 
‘which have fade us a great Nation. 
Under consent to extend my remarks, I 
insert the editorial herewith: 
THEY WOULD DESTROY ANGLO-SAXON 
INFLUENCE 

Reading the liberal press and the so-called 
liberal columnists, these days, one gets the 
impression that those of Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage have never contributed anything to the 
United States except prejudice, bigotry and 
a complete disregard for the law of the 
land. 

The fact is in much of the public press, 
people with an Anglo-Saxon background are 
considered of little import. Their religion, 
love of personal liberty, their devotion to 
self-government and the written Constitu- 
tion is considered stupid and intolerant. 

All thoughtful Americans that 
people of many nationalities contributed 
much to make the United States great. 

However, every honest historian must 
admit that it was the Anglo-Saxon heritage 
of love for liberty which made this Nation 
possible. The great leaders of the Revolu- 
tion ‘were men in whose hearts and souls 
burned the flame of liberty, inbred in the 

lo-Saxon tradition. 
8 Founding Fathers, determined that 
this new national government would never 
become as despotic as had the English king, 
had so much concern over the rights of the 
ordinary citizen they brought forth a writ- 
ten Constitution enumerating these rights 
\\and made it the supreme law of the land.” 

Now we are told by so-called modern 
authorities that our written Constitution is 
outdated, that it is “a near plot” against the 
common man and that it has no place in 
the modern world. 

Because those of the Anglo-Saxon heritage 
have been the foremost defenders of the 
Constitution, they have been slandered, 
smeared, scorned and accused of seeking 
to undermine the majesty and authority of 
“the law of the land.” 

We would remind these critics that from 
the day when King John was forced to sign 
the Magna Carta in 1215 down to the present 
day this Anglo-Saxon heritage has contrib- 
uted more to the cause of freedom and seif- 
government than ali other sources com- 
bined. 

History also records the fact that of all 
the major nations, only those of the English 
speaking nations, with their Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, have been able to escape the 
iron heel of political dictatorships. - 

No wonder, then, those alien philosophies 
and ideologies are repugnant to those of 
Anglo-Saxon background. No wonder, then, 
those who seek to destroy the United States, 
realize they must first destroy the Anglo- 
Saxon influence. 

The cunning campaign now underway in 
the United States is part and parcel of a 
master plot. Destroy those who hold to the 
Anglo-Saxon traditions of self-government 
and it will be able to divide and conquer this 
Nation from within. 


Federal Credit Union Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
June 26, 1959, was celebrated on the 
floor of the House as Credit Union Day, 
the 25th anniversary of the passage of 


— 
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the Federal Credit Union Act of 1934. 
On that occasion, a number of distin- 
guished Members of the House rose on 
the House floor to pay tribute to the 
effectiveness of the Federal Credit Union 
Act. The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Parman] gave us some of 
the history of the passage of the act, 
and others who were Members of the 
House when the act was passed referred 
to the historical development of this im- 
portant legislation. 

I felt I could add very little to the ad- 
mirable statements of other distin- 
guished Members with greater legisla- 
tive experience in connection with Fed- 
eral credit unions. But I want to go on 
record in support of the vitally needed 
new amendments to the Federal Credit 
Union Act incorporated in the Patman 
bill, H.R. 5777. i 

The Maryland Credit Union League, 
which is composed of 192 credit unions 
in the State of Maryland, consisting of 
114,000 members, has prepared a state- 
ment of the “pros and cons of credit 
union” which I feel is a very valuable 
contribution to this whole discussion. 
Since I believe this document can be of 
value to my colleagues in considering 
legislation in this field, I ask that it be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

THe Pros anp Cons or Crenrr UNIONS 
(By the Maryland Credit Union League, Jan. 

f 23, 1959) 
j3 ANTICREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are foreign and un-Ameri- 
can. 

PROCREDIT UNION 

Credit unions originated in Germany. 
However, they have become completely 
Americanized. They are the “Do-It-Yourself” 
movement of finance and just as American 
as any other do-it-yourself project. Our 
whole American heritage of culture and gov- 
ernment has its roots and its origins in 
Europe, but all have become thoroughly 
Americanized, including credit unions. Do 
you think that the White House, the Senate, 
the House of Representatives and thousands 
of publicly owned, profitmaking corporations 
would have credit unions, if they were for- 
eign and un-American? There's certainly 
nothing un-American about a group of peo- 
ple getting together to help each other. 
That's the American way. 

ANTICREDIT. UNION 
Credit unlons arè socialistic. +; 
PROCREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are the opposite of socialism. 
They help their members become practicing 
capitalists, Each credit union is a corpora- 
tion owned and operated by its shareholders, 
not by the Government as in socialism. The 
largest number of credit unions are in pub- 
licly' owned, profitmaking industrial corpo- 
rations. Credit unions teach their volunteer 
workers the principles of management and 
finance. They teach their members how to 
practice thrift, how to get out of debt, sound 
buying, and the pride and responsibilities of 
ownership. They personify the American 
ideal of self-government, ruled by the mem- 
bership from within. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are cooperatives which are 
dedicated to the elimination of the profit 
motive. 

PROCREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are cooperatives. Coopera- 
tives have a long history in the United 
States and are provided for in both Federal 
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and State laws. However, the credit union 
movement is not against the profit motive. 
Some extreme individuals and authors in the 
cooperative groups are against profits. 
These men do not speak for the credit union 
movement. We cannot be held responsible 
for what they say. Arguments of this type 
against credit unions are based on state- 
ments not made by credit union spokesmen. 
No CUNA statement ever has been made 
against the profit motive in this country. 
This is the old, old device of “guilt by asso- 
ciation.” All credit unions are co-ops, but 
all co-ops are not credit unions, 


ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are tax dodgers and pay no 


PROCREDIT UNION 


Credit unions do pay taxes. The ques- 
tion here is that credit unions do not pay 
income taxes. Thereason is simple. Credit 
unions do not make a profit, They ao not 
do business with the public. They do busi- 
ness only with their own shareholders * * * 
at no profit. The officers and committeemen 
of credit unions are all volunteer, nonprid 
8 8 for the treasurer. Credit 

ons for the most part pay property and 
other taxes. Their W vay Income 
taxes on their dividends. The tax exempt 
status of nonprofit organizations is well es- 
tablished in the United States. Many or- 
ganizations are exempted by law from pay- 
ing income taxes. Among them are religious 
and charitable organizations; business 
leagues, civic and employees associations; 
labor, agricultural, and horticultural organ- 
izations; social clubs, fraternal beneficiary 
societies; Federal employees associations: 
teachers retirement associations; local be- 
nevolent life insurance associations; mutual 
irrigation and telephone companies; ceme- 
tery companies; religious and apostolic as- 
sociations; corporations organized to finance 
crop operations; and farmers cooperative as- 
sociations. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are unfair competition to 
banks and other financial institutions. 


PROCREDIT UNION 


Credit unions create business for banks. 
Most of the savings deposits and loans made 
by credit unions are too small to be profit- 
able for banks. By law all credit union 
receipts must be deposited in a char 
bank, thus creating large, single commercial 
accounts for the banks. Credit unions do 
compete with financial institutions making 
small loans, but only within their own mem- 
bership. The American system was built oD 
competition. Credit unions always will be 
competitive. Incidentally, 32 banks, includ- 
ing that of the president of the American 
Bankers Association and all but one of the 
Federal Reserve banks, have their own credit 
unions. ; 

ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions get free rent and manage- 
ment subsidizes them with quarters, heat, 
and light. 

PROCREDIT UNION 

Management finds that it pays to encour- 
age and help credit unions because it takes 
the burden of the employees financial prob- 
lems and garnishments out of its hands. 
Also the credit union helps make happier 
and safer employees who do not lose time 
or worry over financial problems, Many 
credit unions do pay rent and do pay for 
their utilities. In fact, many credit unions 
bave their own modern building outside the 
plant and are not subsidized in any waz. 
Managements with credit unions are not the 
ones complaining. 

ANTICREDIT UNION ~ 5 

Credit unions are making too many 
loans and getting away from their origina! 
purposes. 
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PROCREDIT UNION 


How big is big? Size was never a real 
Consideration in making credit union loans. 
The need and character of the member ap- 
Plying for the loan is the true consideration. 
Although many loans are made for suto- 
Mobiles and the like, the great majority of 
credit union loans are for provident and 
remedial purposes, not for luxuries. The 
average credit union loan made in Mary- 
land is $380, Only 15 percent of the people 
Can make bank loans. Banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions can make much larger 
loans for much longer periods than credit 
Unions. The credit union philosophy of 
Service and thrift and self-help has not and 
Will not be changed. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are planning a checking 

8 system permiting members to write 


PROCREDIT UNION 


This is not true. The basis of this charge 
ls the misinterpretation of recommendations 
Made in two bills in the last Congress. 

ese would have permitted credit unions 
(1) to pass on actual bank charges for cash- 

checks, such as paychecks for members, 
and (2) to pass on actual bank charges for 
tating checks paying off creditors of mem- 
ers. In no instance did the credit union 
SPokesmen advocate a checking account 


ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are advocating a central 
system of credit unions and the 
pe marly be used to finance cooperative 
rises, e 
PROCREDIT UNION 


8 Not true. First, the charge of advocating 
central banking system of credit unions 
tn ¢ from misinterpretation of provisions 
8 bills before the last Congress allowing 
eral credit unions to deposit funds in 
den credit unions. The primary purpose 
central credit unions is to provide a 
of credit for the credit union officer 

ere by law, does not enjoy full borrowing 
Oen leges from the credit union he serves. 
ntral credit unions also make possible the 


ot credit union funds within a limited 


Area so that credit unions can help each 
Noro Of the many State central credit 
Ag ons which have long been in operation, 
Pr One has served as a source of capital for 
tal Perative enterprises. Second, as for capi- 
Prises used to finance cooperative enter- 

„this was suggested by a man not con- 
nected with the credit union movement. 
Again, credit unions should not be held 
Ade wulble for remarks, made by people out- 
the movement, or who do not represent 

Official policies of CUNA. 
ANTICREDIT UNION 


aud Pult unions are multiplying too rapidly 


have large goals for the next 5 years. 
PROCREDIT UNION 
Uisinterpretation of figures used in “Oper- 
— Impact“ caused this charge. They 
intended to demonstrate to the moye- 
little of the potential job now is 
one, and how much remains to be 
Driya, This is considered sound practice in 
Vate business and marketing. Why can't 
t unions use the same technique? 
NTICREDIT UNION 


A 
in credit unions are not serving the lower 
groups as originally intended. 
PROCREDIT UNION 
vier the one hand credit unions are charged 
multiplying too rapidly” and on the 


Many of th 
em as possible as quickly as pos- 
‘ble. Hundreds of thousands of people are 
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turning to elther banks or credit unions for 
small loans. If the need for credit unions is 
there, we will attempt to fill it. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 

Credit unions get a free ride at the tax- 

payers’ expense. 
PROCREDIT UNION 
The Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions which charters and supervises credit 
unions operating under the Federal Credit 
Union Act draws no money from the tax 
rolls, It is supported entirely by the credit 
unions themselves through the supervisory 
and examination fees they pay. And State 
chartered credit unions also pay their own 
way with examination and filing fees to the 
State supervisory agency. In Maryland this 
is the State Banking Department. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 

Credit unions have amateur and-incompe- 

tent management, 

PROCREDIT UNION 


Credit unions have good management and 
their record proves it. True, some credit 
union officers are not experienced, but the 
many training and field programs both by 
the league and by CUNA are excellent. In 
fact many company managements report 
that they watch for up and coming credit 
union officers because they find that these 
men receive such excellent training and ex- 
perience that they are fine executive mate- 
rial, Credit union officials are much closer 


to the problems of their credit nnions and 


members than the officers of other financial 
institutions can ever be, And the great ma- 
jority are volunteers, motivated by the desire 
to help their fellows. 
ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are unsafe places to put 
your money because their funds are not pro- 
tected. 
PROCREDIT UNION 
Credit unions do not have deposit insur- 
ance and for a very good reason, Any bank 
having deposit insurance is forced to close 
its doors for liquidation when poor manage- 
ment or defalcations cause it. Credit unions 
affiliated with the league and CUNA can 
carry maximum bond coverage up to $2 mil- 
lion to cover defalcations, and would not 
have to close in event of even large embez- 
nlement. Also many leagues have stabiliza- 
tion funds to handle liquidation problems. 
Affiliated credit union liquidations usually 
result in no loss to its shareholders. Most 
credit unions give their depositors and bor- 
rowers insurance covering their deposits and 
loans at no extra cost. 
ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are getting too large. 
` PROCREDIT UNION 
Who is to say if something is “too large?” 
How long is a piece of string? How high is 
up? It would seem that “too large” applies 
only to the other fellow, or to a competitor. 
Banks and companies are allowed to grow. 
The Government is growing. Credit unions 
are growing too. But they are small in com- 
with other financial institutions. 
The largest credit union in the country is 
very small compared to a metropolitan bank 
of even average size. It is our hope that 
each credit union will grow large enough 
to fill the needs of its members, no larger, 
no smaller. We have not reached this point 
yet. f 
ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions give organized labor a foot- 
hold in a company. 


PROCREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are one thing that manage- 
ment and labor agree on. Both are in favor 
of them. Credit unions have nothing to do 
with organized labor, except that some mem- 
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bers are naturally also members of labor 
unions. In fact there are labor unions with 
their own credit unions, just as there are 
banks and many thousands of private cor- 
porations with credit unions, Credit unions 
are not connected with organized labor, The 
word that scares some management people 
here is “union.” They might as well be 
scared of the United States, because it too 
is a union, 


Memorial for James Madison, an Honor 
Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this week I inserted into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Irving 
Brant in which he urged that a suitable 
memorial be built for our fourth Presi- 
dent, James Madison, for whom the cap- 
ital city of the State of Wisconsin, which 
I have the privilege of representing, was 
named. 

The Washington Post newspaper and I 
promptly second the suggestion, and to- 
day the Washington Post, in its issue of 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959, has printed an 
article by Francis de Sales Ryan, a re- 
tired Treasury Department official, au- 
thor of Treasury Pageant and other vol- 
umes of local history, and a recognized 
student of Washington folklore which 
lends more support for this worthy 
project. The article follows: 

An, Honor DESERVED 


President James Madison, fourth President 
of the United States, richly merits a public 
memorial here in the Capital City as urged 
by Irving Brant and endorsed by your June 
28 editorial, “Neglected Father.” 

Indeed it would be most fitting and ap- 
propriate that the discarded columns of the 
Capitol's east front form a part of the pro- 
posed memorial, for it was Madison himself 
who first. selected the site for the Capitol 
and fought against powerful forces to have 
his selection approved. 

History records that when Congress en- 
acted a bill called “An act establishing the 
temporary and permanent seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States,“ no reference 
was made to the exact location of the Capi- 
tal City or the Capitol Building. 

At President Washington’s request James 
Madison and Thomas Jefferson studied the 
problem and Jefferson agreed with Madison 
on the choice of the site now occupied by 
the Capitol. Their agreement received the 
hearty approval of the President, but met 
with vigorous congressional opposition. 
Helen Nicolay, in “Our Capital on the Po- 
tomac,” records the Judgment of historians 
in stating that “James Madison’s deft par- 
Uamentary skill * * saved the Potomac 
project from defeat.” 

Moreover, Madison selected the very names 
for our District and our Capital City. When 
the purchase of the land had been effected, 
President Washington selected three Com- 
missioners to take charge of the surveying 
and laying out of the District. The three 
Commissioners invited Madison and Jeffer- 
son to meet with them. 

At their first meeting Madison suggested 
that the new district be called “The Terri- 
tory of Columbia,” in honor of Christopher 
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Columbus, the discoverer of America; and 
that the Capital City be known as “the city 
of Washington,” in honor of the Father of 
our Country. 

Both of these suggestions were adopted 
and for many years the official designation 
of our city was “the city of Washington in 
the Territory of Columbia.” 

Records of the Treasury Department show 
that when the British invaders were nearing 
Bladensburg during Madison's administra- 
tion, he hurried to the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and borrowed two Army 
pistols which always hung behind the Secre- 
tary's desk. Then, mounting a horse, the 
President hurried out to the battlefield and 
fought beside General Widner until retreat 
was sounded. He loved his country with a 
great love and in a farewell letter to the 
American people, which he left among papers 
to be opened after his death, he wrote: 

“The advice nearest my heart and deepest 
in my convictions is that the Union of the 
States be cherished and preserved. Let the 
open enemy to it be regarded as a Pandora 
with her box opened; the disguised one as 
the serpent creeping with his deadly wiles 
into Paradise.” 

Madison was a scholar and a Christian 
gentleman. While he was studying at 
Princeton University he wrote a manuscript, 
now at the Library of Congress, in which he 
copied 29 of the proverbs of Solomon from 
the Bible. One of them, heavily under- 
scored, is a proverb that he often quoted in 
letters and addresses, It reads as follows: 

“Get wisdom because it is better than 
gold, and purchase prudence for it is more 
precious than silver.” 

How appropriate it would be if these 
words were carved into the stond of a ma- 
jestic memorial, formed of the 24 columns 
from the east front of the Capitol, as a 
grateful Nation’s tribute to a brave soldier, 
a brilliant statesman, and an excellent Presi- 
dent of the United States, James Madison. 

FRANCIS DE SALES RYAN, 


Proposing the Corn Tassel as National 
Floral Emblem—June 30, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to join that growing group of Mem- 
bers of Congress who have supported the 
various resolutions to have the golden 
corn tassel made our national floral 
emblem. 

In the beautiful corn tassel we have 
something that is truly indigenous to 
the Americas. Geologic artifacts indi- 
cate the presence of corn here long be- 
fore the coming of the first settlers. The 
Indians knew it well and cherished it 
for its lifegiving abundance. Then 
when the first settlers came to America 
the Indians passed this along to them 
and it sustained our early Americans 
through those very trying early years 
and through their conquest of the con= 
tinent just as it continues to sustain 
Americans today. It is a universal sym- 
bol of the productivity of our American 
soil and is grown in all the 50 States to 
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some degree, not the least of which is in 
my own native State of Iowa. 

Other proponents of the golden corn 
tassel as our national floral emblem have 
confined their efforts largely to tracing 
its historical usage and to disparaging 
for one reason or another the other flow- 
ers and floral symbols which have been 
proposed for adoption as our national 
fioral emblem. 

I would like to point up the fact here 
today that some of our most outstanding 
predecessors in this Congress and in 
American history were very conscious of 
the unique place of corn in American life 
and of its symbolism of beauty, produc- 
tivity, and fertility. In fact, a monu- 
ment to corn, an everlasting monument, 
exists in this very Capitol Building and 
was permanently incorporated into its 
architecture in the early 1800's. I speak, 
of course, of the six cornstalk columns 
and capitals which are located on the 
ground floor vestibule of the Law Li- 


brary entrance of the U.S. Capitol Build- 


ing. These were built into the Capitol 
during the term of B. H. Latrobe, who 
served as Architect of the Capito} from 
1803 to 1811 and from 1815 to 1817— 
break in service due to suspension of 
work at the Capitol on account of war 
“with Great ‘Britain. 

Latrobe, in a letter of August 28, 1809, 
to Thomas Jefferson, speaks as follows of 
these columns and capitals: 

Dran Sm: I have packed up and sent to 
Richmond to be forwarded to Monticello a 
box containing the model of the capital of 
the columns of the lower vestibule of the 
senatorial department of the north wing of 
the Capitol, which is composed of maize, on 
a short frustum running about 4 feet from 


the ground. It may serve for a dial stand,. 


Land should you appropriate it for that use, I 
will forward to you a horizontal dial in 
Pennsylvania marble of the proper size. 
These capitals during the summer session ob- 
tained me more applause from Members of 
Congress than all the works of magnitude or 
difficulty that surrounded them. They 
christened them the “corncob capitals,” 
whether for the sake of alliteration I cannot 
tell, but certainly not very appropriately. 


Then Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to 
Latrobe dated October 10, 1809, at Mon- 
ticello, had the following to say: 

I congratulate you on the successful com- 
pletion of your great arch of the Senate 
Chamber as well as that of the Hall of Jus- 
tice. I have no doubt you will finish those 
rooms so as to be worthy counterparts of 
that of the Representatives. It would give 
me pleasure to learn that Congress will con- 
sent to proceed on the middle building. I 
think that the work when finished will be a 
durable and honorable monument of our in- 
fant Republic, and will bear favorable com- 
parison with the remains of the same kind 
of the ancient republics of Greece and Rome. 
Lhave no doubt that your cerealian Capitol 
will be handsome, and I shall be very happy. 
to receive the model of it. 


-Of course, this latter reference by Jef- 
ferson is to the cornstalk columns. 

Latrobe, in a letter of November 5, 
1816, to Thomas Jefferson several years 
later again speaks of these columns and 
capitals after the burning of the Capitol 
by the British in 1814. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 27th of Au- 
gust received. * * * You have done my cap- 
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ital much honor in making it the support of 
your dial. The columns and capitals as exe- 
cuted and standing in the north wing of the 
Capitol on the ground floor were not much 
injured by the British, so little, indeed, that 
I wish some part of the building to remain 
as they left it. I do not propose to repair 
them unless the President shall order it to be 
done. 


And in more recent times, the author, 
Frary, in his book “They Built the Capi- 
tol” gives the following interesting de- 
scription of the columns and capitals de- 
signed by Latrobe in this very building: 

His fertility of imagination is well Ulus- 
trated in the capitals and columns which het 
designed for the ground floor lobby and the 
small rotunda of the Senate or north wing of 
the Capitol. In the former he deserted the 
2.000 year old tradition of loyalty to 
the acanthus leaf, and bestowed his artis- 
tic affections on the lowly cornstalk. His 
“cornstalk” or “corncob” capitals are among 
the most unique features of the great Capi- 
tol and are the delight of all who are for- 
tunate enough to discover them and appre- 
ciate their individuality. In them Latrobe 
made a distinctly original contribution to 
decorative design and as might be expected 
from a man with his ability and discrimi- 
nating taste, he did it well, 

In place of the customary fluted columns, 
he represented bundles of cornstalks bound 
at the top with a rope, producing an effect 
not unlike that of the Egyptian papyrus 
column. On the capitals were carved ears 
of Indian corn, with the husks partially 
separated to show the kernels. 


And so it goes, from the earliest geo- 
logic evidence of Indians on this Con- 
tinent up to this very day, we see the 
bountiful plant corn with its beautiful 
golden tassel inextricably interwoven 
with the history of America and its 
people. I know of no other floral em- 
blem which could bear the symbolism of 
all that is American in the genuine man- 
ner than could the golden corn tassel. I 
therefore urge all my colleagues to ad- 
vance the corn tassel as the flora] em- 
blem of America. 


Red Subversion in Our Back Yard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on Tuesday, June 30, 
1959, I dealt with the worsening situation | 
in the Caribbean and made some | 
suggestions aimed toward its ameliora” į 
tion. 

The latest summary of the distressing | 
conditions to the south of us is found 
in a thoughtful article in a recent issue | 
of the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 
by Constantine Brown, one of the Na? 
tion's ablest observers on foreign aff: 

As this article supplies in brief for™ | 

$ 


important additional information re 


la- 
tive to the background of my June = 


address, it is commended for study of 


ali concerned with the formulation 
U.S. policy toward Latin America, 
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The text follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
30. 19591 
Rep SUBVERSION IN Our Back YARD—WEALTHY 
LATIN REPUBLICS HAMSTRUNG ECONOMICALLY 
BY COMMUNIST INTRIGUE 
(By Constantine Brown) 
South America from the Caribbean to Tier- 
Ta del Fuego is seething. Never before bas 
America’s backyard been in more serious 


danger than at present. Yet we do not ap- 


Pear to be able to take the initiative even in 
that area in which this country has so much 
at stake, 

Latin American Republics have enormous 
Wealth in raw materials. This should nor- 
Mally assure them at least limited prosperity. 
Yet they appear on the verge of collapse. 

nature were to take its usual course, all 

ese countries, with a measure of assistance 
and advice from the United States, would be 
able to weather the storm. But the chances 
Of their being able to pull out are consider- 
ably reduced because of the activities of the 
Latin American Communists, strongly backed 
by Moscow, 

As things stand now, there is a good chance, 

g to intelligence sources in Washing- 
ton, that we may find ourselves ringed with 
t submarine bases in the Caribbean. 
Despite Fidel Castro's protestations that he 
only an ardent lover of democracy and 
in the Communist element's influence 
Cuba is much stronger than the alleged 
an Of Castro to make that island republic 
tralist. 
ot Wmmunlat influence in the government 
t Venezuela is equally powerful and reports 
ne Caracas indicate that in the event of a 
wanes international crisis the government 
der be taken over by active Communists un- 
h Moscow's discipline unless the present 
eads play along, 
Rep realistic survey of most Latin American 
ublles Indicates an alarming increase of 
pommunist conspiracy. The agents, strongly 
ing wt financially by the Kremlin, are tak- 
Advantage of the economic distress— 
coun, they lay at the threshold of this 
tion *9—to. create chaotic internal condi- 
again, Once these break out in revolutions 
inst the dictatorial governments genuine 
nat completely in the pocket of inter- 

Tonal communism are installed. 
by ushlugton is making some vague moves 
existing limited financlal support to the 
But non-Communist administrations, 
men nes are not effective because the all- 
Rio t of our sister Repubiics south of the 
as Grande are more political than economic 
W 3 on the surface. 
dista are dedicated to the elimination of 
bhan iors in Latin America. This was em- 
visi by Vice President Nixon when he 
Wa that area some months ago and said: 
a extend a cold hand to the dictators and 
It embrace to those opposed to them 
Castro realistically illustrated when Fidel 
Dite Visited Washington unofficially. De- 
none wholesale executions of sometimes 
from nt men and women, Castro received 
Washo Government and enthusiasts in 
Welcome? and New York almost a hero's 
There is not a single head of state in 
and South America who Is not con- 
tion that the hero of the Cuban revolu- 
Deces uhder Communist discipline—by 
acq ty if not by cholee. But the hasty 
to Wlescence of the U.S. Government and 
mia e extent of the American people to- 
impa the Cuban dictator has created the 
cipa ston thta the United States (the prin- 
is 1 t of international communism) 
torn ins toward the Castro type of dicta- 
munis, rather than the strongly anti-Com- 
ot co, Trujillo type. This impression has, 
impo rse, given strength and unprecedented 
` the Moscow agents who are 
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doing their utmost to precipitate revolutions 
in as many Latin American Republics as 
feasible, and especially in those which could 
offer interesting bases within reach of our 
boundaries, 

The abortive rebellions in Panama, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic are examples of 
international Communist strategy. They 
have failed temporarily. But there are 
strong indications that there will be a repeat 
before the end of the year. 

The Kremlin has been planning for a 
decade for the day and has taken advantage 
of our lackadaisical policies whenever pos- 
sibie. Thus the Soviet intrigues in Latin 
America date back to the late 20's when 
agents infiltrated Central America selling the 
blessings of communism to the peons. Hear- 
ings of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and House Un-American Activities 
Committee showed this conclusively from the 
testimony of former agents who became fed 
up with communism after a while. 

An American citizen, Joe Zack (his real 
name is Kornfelder), who was trained at the 
Lenin school of subversion and worked under 
direct orders of Stalin, spelled out the entire 
plan to the two congressional committees. 
But none of our officials seem to have taken 
the warnings seriously. Their accuracy was 
proven in the recent developments not only 
in the Caribbean but also in almost every one 
of the other Latin American countries, 

While the attention of the administration, 
Congress and our people is focused on the 
great futility at Geneva and wherever the 
summit meeting is to take palce, the Mus- 
covites are working overtime at our expense 
in our very backyard. 


Mutual Security Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Spruille Braden made a 
presentation before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
which is considering the mutual security 
bill. Because it contains much valuable 
and important information, I include it 
herewith: 


STATEMENT OF HON, SPRUILLE BRADEN, MEM- 
BER OF THE CÌTIZENS FOREIGN Am COMMIT- 
TEE, BEFORE THK HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 
June 24, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is a privilege to be invited to ap- 
pear as a witness before this distinguished 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, 
because this seems to be the one place in 
Washington where fiscal and economic sanity 
still prevail, especially in the area of foreign 
aid. Iam unaware of any other congressional 
committee or representatives of the adminis- 
tration who have shown greater concern for 
the sorely afflicted American taxpayer than 
have you, gentlemen, under the courageous 
leadership of your chairman, Representative 
PASSMAN. 

That I am competent to testify on for- 
eign aid or mutual security, is indicated by 
the fact that most of my life has been spent 
in, or having to do with, the so-called under- 
developed areas of this hemisphere. Both in 
business and diplomacy, I have dedicated 
myself to the initiation, carrying out, and 
successful completion of many and varied 
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developmental enterprises. I am proud of 
the fact that I am the only living U.S. citi- 
zen who has negotiated and signed a peace 
treaty (between Bolivia and Paraguay set- 
tling the bloody and ferociously fought 
Chaco war), which now has endured for 21 
ars. - 

1 submit a brief curriculum vitae, which 
I request be made part and parcel of my 
testimony. 

Although I appear as a member of the 
Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, I want it 
understood that my testimony here today in 
many places represents exclusively my own 
convictions. Also, I am especially exper- 
ienced and informed about the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I must confess to feelings of both frustra- 
tion and alarm when once again I am re- 
quested to testify on the Mutual Security 
Act. Frustration, because none of the 
points which I have raised repeatedly 
through the years, beginning in 1949, in 
testimony before both House and Senate 
committees, as well as in many speeches I 
have given, seem to have made any worth- 
while impression. Nor have any questions 
ever been answered competently by any in- 
dividual or agency of our Government. 
Similarly, I am unimpressed by the answers 
made by several Government agencies to a 
first report by the Citizens Foreign Ald 
Committee, 

I feel alarm, as I contemplate the callous 
way in which the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA) is permitted to 
waste and misspend billions upon billions of 
our citizens’ earnings. These feelings I ex- 
pressed on May 10, 1959, by radio, over the 
Manion Forum: 

“Innumerable and comprehensive reports 
have been and are being published by dif- 
ferent congressional committees and by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
describing the extravagance, waste, and cor- 
ruption which permeates so many of the 
International Cooperation Administration's 
operations all over the world. So volumi- 
nous are they that few people could find 
the time to read all the shocking details. 

“Dean Manion, I earnestly ask our listen- 
ers today to obtain and skim through just 
a few of these reports. (Reports of Comp- 
troller General of the United States and 
General Accounting Office: June 30, 1955, 
on Iran; December 27, 1955, on Pakistan; 
June 30, 1955, on Egypt; June 30, 1955, on 
Lebanon; Comptroller General's Report on 
Pakistan for Fiscal Years 1955-57; House 
Committee on Government Operations, May 
15, 1957, January 16, 1958, June 28, 1958, 
June 15, 1959.) 

“If they will do so, they will be angered 
to learn how billions of hard-earned tax 
dollars are being thrown away on so-called 
mutual security or foreign ald. They will 
demand that the President and Congress 
forthwith put an end to the squandering, 
misuse and dishonesty involved in so many 
of these programs, 

“The conditions disclosed in these official 
investigations are so appalling as to con- 
vince me that neither the President, the 
Cabinet, nor congressional leaders have eyer 
read them. If they had, they long since 
would have taken positive measures to erad- 
icate this disgraceful situation.” 

I respectfully request that this complete 
broadcast of May 10, 1959, be made a part 
and parcel of my testimony. Similarly, I re- 
quest that two speeches, bearing on the sub- 
ject of foreign aid, be incorporated in my 
testimony. These were made before (1) As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts on Oc- 
tober 22, 1958; and (2) Rotary Club of New 
York on April 11, 1959, and Federation of 
Women's Clubs on April 12, 1959. I dare to 
hope that some of you gentlemen may find 
time to read these addresses, since they com- 
plete and supplement my testimony. 
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For more than 15 years I have reiterated at 
every opportunity, publicly and privately, 
that I felt the gravest danger to the survival 
of the United States and of civilization was 
the breakdown in morality everywhere, but 
particularly in government. Perhaps now I 
should add that this breakdown in morality 
is partially explained and unquestionably 
exacerbated by the failure of governments to 
exercise commonsense, Whom the gods 
destroy, they first make mad. 

In our country, the rash extravagance, 
heedless waste, and immorality which in- 
creasingly characterize all Government ac- 
tivities nowadays are peculiarly apparent 
in the operations of the so-called Mutual 
Security Act. 

Nikita Khrushchev recently in Albania pro- 
claimed that capitalism Is doomed, because 
“however strong a man may be, in time he 
becomes senile.“ If Khrushchey buries us, as 
he says he will, it will not be due to the 
blunders of senility, but because of our im- 
maturity; because we refuse to learn from 
history, which teaches that foreign aid has 
been tried and has failed before, (See my 
aforementioned Rotary Club speech.) Truly, 
in this area of government, have ICA 
“officialdom gone mad, officialdom 
into a new and merciless exploiting class," !“ 

There may be a few places in the world, 
such as Korea or Taiwan, where for the 
security of the United States, some foreign 
ald temporarily may be necessary. But to 
have dissipated somewhere between $75 bil- 
lion and $80 billion—in other words, be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of our na- 
tional debt—at à time when the U.S. Federal 
Government is facing financial disaster, is 
not only senseless but unmoral. It is well 
nigh criminal to continue such folly in the 
face of a $12 billion or $13 billion deficit, 
when the US. dollar is depreciating all over 
the globe, excepting in those countries whose 
currencies—frequently due to our so-called 
aid—are depreciating even more rapidly, and 
when gold has been flowing out of this coun- 
try at an unprecedented rate. 

Especially is this true when none of the 
objectives claimed for foreign aid have been 
acomplished. Even Mr. Hollister, formerly 
Director of ICA, practically has admitted this 
already amply evident fact in a recent Read- 
er's Digest article, 

For years, we have been told that the prin- 
cipal reason for foreign aid was to do away 
with the menace of communism, Now, $70- 
odd-billion later, the President's Committee 
To Study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 
gram (the Draper committee), in its March 
17, 1959, report, admits that: (1) the Com- 
munist military threat is greater than ever, 
(2) the Communist economic and political 
threat and capabilities are expanding, and 
concludes that we must throw out more hun- 
dreds of millions on a continuing basis. 

That the Communist threat steadily has 
increased in the face of our foreign aid, was 
only to be expected, because as I have de- 
tailed repeatedly in the speeches to which I 
have referred today, we have been doing pre- 
cisely what Lenin and Stalin urged as the 
best way to spread their wicked Ideology and 
enslaying controls. And, instead of the So- 
viet paying for it, we have served their in- 
terests all for free. 

Afy associates on the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee know that the only thing the 
U.S.S.R. and Communists respect is superior 
power. Therefore, we endorse all reasonable 
expenditures for the Strategic Air Command, 
Just as emphatically we oppose dribbling out 
billions of dollars all over the world, with 
relatively little, and often no benefit to the 
recipients and with grave harm to the United 
States of America. 


+ Reflections on the Failure of Socialism,” 
by Max Eastman. 
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As I have said, the operation of foreign aid 
has been characterized by extravagance and 
waste, corruption and fraud. This was true 
of the past and it is true today. 

As for the extravagance, the Honorable 
Eugene R. Black, president of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, before the Pilgrims, London, England, 
on Tuesday, May 5, 1959, while maintaining 
the successful development of the underde- 
veloped world as a vitally important objec- 
tive, makes the following statement: 

“We may learn a striking lesson, I think, 
from some of those underdeveloped countries 
now undergoing the most severe shortages of 
foreign exchange and the worst distortions of 
their domestic economies. Among these 
countries are a number which, far from hav- 
ing had the least finance from abroad, have 
had the most. < 

“This finance was made available for both 
commercial and diplomatic motives. 
made ayailable in quantities and at times 
that enabled these countries to persist in the 
folly of unwise economic policies, and made 
it possible for them to postpone the painful 
decisions and real sacrifices necessary to their 
economic progress. In these cases, neither 
the diplomat nor the exporter was able to 
take what sometimes may be the wisest decl- 
sion of all—that is, not to proffer finance in 
circumstances that offer no prospect that it 
will be effectively employed for the good of 
the receiving country.“ 

As a citizen, I cannot comprehend why the 
Congress and the administration will not 
abide by economic law as proven by the ex- 
perience of all history and confirmed by Mr. 
Black. 

Similarly, Mr. Edward Hunter, an expert 
on the Far East, testified before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee on March 24, 
1959, that when we attempt, with American 
aid, to counter Asian countries with their 
slave labor, we depress our own labor stand- 
ards, and try to fill a bottomless pit with 
our ald.“ He urges that we stick to private 
enterprise, obserying that the government- 
to-government procedures often cannot be 
distinguished from socialism. Finally, he 
says the leaders in various countries (re- 
ceiving our aid) have said to him, “What are 
you people trying to do? Do you want us to 
be Communists?” 

As for the waste and corruption, I refer 
you to your own congressional reports, and 
those of the Comptroller General of the 
United States and the General Accounting 
Office, which I have already mentioned. I 
cannot understand how any legislator who 
has studied these reports could fail to de- 
mand, henceforth, the most meticulous esti- 
mating and subsequent accounting, together 
with the complete elimination of ICA's 
malpractices, 

Gentlemen, at a fabulous cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, ICA has squandered countless 
billions, lowered the prestige of the United 
States, and dragged this Nation's reputation 
through the muck of corruption. And all 
to what end? To train other peoples to ex- 
pect, demand, and depend on billions of 
dollars in grants and loans from us, and to 
abjure self-reliance, hard work, and sacrifice 
as the only sure means wherewith to develop 
their countries, and acquire spiritual and 
economic independence and dignity, 

As for the fraud involved in foreign aid, 
the American public and the Congress, from 
the beginning repeatedly have been misled 
and misinformed. They were told at first, 
that these programs were to be temporary, 
and of short duration. Now the ICA bureau- 
crats, abetted by the Draper committee, in- 
sist they must be put on a continuing basis. 
Thus, all debate as to the need for foreign 
aid would be silenced permanently. They 
were told the expenditures would be relative- 
ly modest; now the ICA bureaucrats demand 
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eyen more gargantuan appropriations than 
before. The giveaway programs allegedly 
were developed to defeat communism, where- 
as, in fact, we have handed over more than 
$1 billion to Yugoslavia, hundreds of millions 
to Poland, and supported Marxist es in 
Bolivia and, I am told, Indonesia, Private 
enterprise was to be upheld; actually, we 
have encouraged and financed collectivist 
and Socialist regimes all over the earth, thus 
making a Communist takeover far easier than 
it possibly could be otherwise. ICA officials 
declared that great progress was being made, 
thanks to our gifts in Bolivia. A few months 
later, events compelled these same officials 
to admit that their declarations had not 
been true. 

So-called defense support is, I believe; 
much the biggest category of economic aid 
in the foreign aid bin. Purportedly, it was 
established in order to enable certain nations 


It was, to carry on a large defense effort. Yet, ac- 


cording to the New York Times on May 31. 
Mr. Leonard J, Saccio, Acting Director of ICA. 
admitted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that this, too, was an untruth. 
When, as is exposed by Mr. Saccio's testi- 
mony, contradicting his previous declara- 
tions, we find the Congress and the American 
public have been misinformed deliberatel¥ 
and fraudulently, we indeed have come to RN 
all-time low in the conduct of affairs by ICA 
Officials and bureaucrats. 

Through the years, foreign aid has been 
presented to the public under a variety 
names and agencies: Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; UNNRA, Marshall plan, 
point 4, technical aid, ECA, MSA, FOA, mu- 
tual security, and so forth. So many are 
the series of changing names, the prolifer#- 
tions of structures, and the overlapping or- 
ganizations, as to leave the ordinary citizen 
in a maze of utter confusion. He neither 
can tell what has been done with his money: 

„nor where it was spent, nor by whom, When 
his Representatives in Congress try to ascer- 
tain some of the facts, they are stopped, t0? 
often, by the information being classifieds 
in totalitarian fashion. 

Among the more alarming developments 
are: 

1. Proposals in the administration and 
elsewhere to expand and make permanen 
the Development Loan Fund. Last year, be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on July 18, I made the following statemen 
on this economically unsound project: 

“Under Secretary Dillon is reported to have 
told this committee on July 8 that the re- 
duction of $325 million in the Development 
Loan Fund must be restored because: In 
all gravity I say to you that the future 
our country and the future of freedom 
the world will be decisively influenced 
your decision on this particular appropri8* 
tion’. 

In reply to Mr. Dillon I say: 

(a) “If all that stands between the future 
security of our country and the freedom of 
the world is the Development Loan 
having $325 million more to disperse in soft 
loans, unacceptable to any other private 
official banking organization, then, ind 
the United States of America and freedom 
have reached the end of the road. Mr. 
lon's alarm is false and should be stilled PY 
you, gentlemen, rejecting his plea.” 

(b) “The whole idea of the Developmen? 
Loan Fund is contrary to proven econ 
(Gresham’s) law, that bad (soft or unsound) 
money and credits always drive out 2 
(hard or sound) money 5 To Lae 
trust this fund to ICA burkaucrats will d 
great harm wherever it is used and bring us 
enmity." ‘ 

Fortunately, Mr. Dillon did not get bf 
additional $325 million, but only a try 
it. Nevertheless, the security of our con 
and the freedom of the world did not 
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toan end. On the contrary, both the United 
States and our freedoms are more secure 
by reason of some saving having been made, 
thanks largely to you gentlemen on the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The proposition that the Development 
Loan Fund should be assured a minimum of 
81 billion per year for 5 years ls, I believe, 
not merely unconstitutional, but is so con- 
trary to economic (Gresham's) law, which 
is just as much a law of nature as is the 
law of gravity, as to be sheer lunacy. 

Anyone having a knowledge of economics 
can prophesy with assurance that Develop- 
Ment Loan Fund credits, insofar as repay- 
ments are concerned, in large measure, will 
in due course be tantamount to grants. Cer- 
tainly the U.S. taxpayers never again will 
benefit from their dollars. To the ex- 
tent Development Loan Fund credits are 
Tepald to ICA, more local currencies will 

plied on top of those already acquired by 
U.S. Government through the operations 
Ot Public Law 480. These huge accumula- 
tions of local currencies in many countries 
create serious new problems, both for us 
and for the recipient nations. Of these. in- 
tion will not be the least to plague both 
em and us. 
2. It is proposed that an inspector with 
Staff, Le., more bureaucracy, be created in 
© State Department for policing the ad- 
Ministration of the foreign aid program. 
th, Course, this in itself is an admission of 
N inefficiency and dishonesty with which 
-has been operated heretofore, The De- 
Ment of State and ICA—without the 
taper vision of an inspector—should handle 
11 Program competently and with integ- 
be The Congress and the people should 
fully informed at all times in respect 
au its operations, and above all, under 
trol onstitutlon, the Congress should con- 
he pursestrings, based on its own re- 
On, and those of the General Accounting 
» and see to it that it is properly and 
ing oy run. This suggestion of appoint- 
Which inspector is like the system, with 
we are all famillar, of appointing a 
aartinator when things did not go well; 
bean coordinator when they continued 
Oras: and eventually, a coordinator to co- 
nate the coordinators. This inspector 
wee estion is typical of the way in which 
tacy Ucracy has been piled upon bureauc- 

4 in ICA. There is no sense to it. 
Uni The attempts through SUNFED (Special 
Mane? Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
Roma e special U.N. fund, headed by Paul 
ald and otherwise, to transfer foreign 
be to some U.N. organization where we will 

ey tar the largest contributors, and our 
ot Often will be spent by a hodgepodge 
ists, unists and other Marxists, Social- 
able d Misguided idealists and unidentifi- 
hay, theys, all of them basically disliking or 
any 


the United States of America. Under 
Sate U.N. setup, the people of the United 
being soon will learn that thelr money is 
lect; used more than ever to propagate col- 
the 0 and communism, and to destroy 
Roby, ed States of America and all the 
these principles for which it stands. If 
na U.N. aid schemes prosper, the advanced 
dey ons will be impoverished, and the under- 
lesg loped ones will be poorer and more help- 
World ever. All hope for improving the 

economic conditions will disappear. 
tra Tenthetically, I would add that adminis- 
With d representatives are less than frank 
tion pein these matters. In this connec- 
bart submit for the record, as an integral 
Zong ey, statement, copy of the National 

11 © Letter for February 15, 1957, 

erie cad take yolumes adequately to de- 
Rig, the vast and unending evils of foreign 
the UN tied out by ICA (and still more, 

ons Tt is counter to our religion and 
Ameri nstitution, (See my speech before 

can Coalition included with my testi- 
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mony before Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, July 18, 1958.) It encourages commu- 
nism and foments collectivism and social- 
ism all over the globe. It demoralizes both 
its recipients and our own citizens, who are 
connected with it. It contributes materially 
to our unbalanced budgets, national debt, 
and excessive taxation. 

So intolerable and immoral is it, that I 
respectfully but strongly urge your accep- 
tance of the recommendations of the Citi- 
zens Foreign Aid Committee, that the ap- 
priation for the next fiscal year be reduced 
by a total of $2 billion, and thereafter 
successively be reduced until finally taken 
off our already overloaded backs. 


The Monroe Doctrine and Red Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as we ad- 
journ over this Fourth of July weekend 
we should take the opportunity to re- 
affirm the ideals set forth in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and at the same 
time evaluate the threat inherent in the 
continuing drive on the part of the 
minions of Moscow to sow the seeds of 
subversion and unrest among the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere. 

In his able article appearing in yester- 
day's Washington Evening Star entitled 
“Red Subversion in Our Back Yard,” Mr. 
Constantine Brown points out— 

South America from the Caribbean to 
Tierra del Fuego is seething. Never before 
has America’s backyard been in more serious 
danger than at present. Yet we do not ap- 
pear to be able to take the initiative even 
in that:area in which this country has so 
much at stake. 


Mr. Brown’s indictment is unquestion- 
ably based on the simple fact that we are 
apparently standing idly by while the 
agents of communism are sowing their 
seeds of unrest and, as usual, are playing 
the tune that the economic problems 
confronting Latin America are due to the 
machinations, or at least to the indiffer- 
ence, of the United States—that old 
whipping boy—the colossus of the north. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was origi- 
nally laid down we firmly enunciated our 
determination to resist with every means 
at our command the infiltration of the 
Americas by any power or combination 
of powers from outside the area. That 
dictum was respected down through the 
years and while our southern neighbors 
had their internal problems it was not 
until the advent of international com- 
munism that the problem became hemis- 
pherewide. 

At this writing the United States is 
meeting Moscow head on in what has 
been called the Berlin crisis, while at the 
very moment of our involvement in Eu- 
rope the ground is being cut from under 
us, as Mr. Brown puts it, in our own 


Well as I see it, it is 
fairly simple. First, let us include to a 
larger degree our South American neigh- 
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bors in a share of our foreign aid ex- 
penditures—our mutual security pro- 
gram. And then let us take our time- 
honored stance under Mr. Monroe’s doc- 
trine and reaffirm America for Ameri- 
cans, the implementation of which shall 
be a clear-cut warning that we will in- 
tervene militarily and economically in 
any case where the overthrow of con- 
stitutional government is being engi- 
neered by a Communist coup. We did it 
in the case of Guatemala and it worked— 
let us not hesitate to do it again. 

Following that, let us serve notice on 
Fidel Castro, or any other revolutionary 
leader, that we will not tolerate the in- 
vasion of one nation by another until the 
grievances impelling the attack have 
been carefully reviewed by the Organiza- 
tion of American States. We have the 
means and the military might necessary 
to maintain peace in this section of the 
Western World and we should not shirk 
that responsibility. 


H.R. 3 and REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of debate on H.R. 3 on June 24, 
1959, reference was made to the impact 
of the legislation on the REA program. 

Shortly thereafter, the members of the 
Virginia congressional delegation re- 
ceived the following letter dated June 26 
from Mr. Earl J. Shiflet, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia Association of Electric Co- 
operatives, Richmond, Va.: 

In view of a report carried in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch June 25, 1959, report- 
ing that members of the Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association were opposed to the 
Smith bill (HR. 3) and for fear that the 
people of the State of Virginia will construe 
this to mean that the consumer members of 
the rural electric cooperatives in Virginia 
took action opposing the bill, I must dissas- 
sociate the more than 100,000 Virginia mem- 
bers of the Virginia Association of Electric 
Cooperatives from such implication. 

1. At no time has the Virginia Association 
of Electric Cooperatives officially discussed 
the Smith bill. 

2. At no time has any representative of the 
rural electric cooperatives of Virginia taken 
action concerning the bill as a representative 
of the electric cooperatives at national or 
regional meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

3. No such action has been taken because 
we had not interpreted the bill to have any 
effect on the rural electric cooperatives. 

However, today I received a telegram from 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, author of the letter referred to above, 
in which he stated the statement carried in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch that "CELLER 
cited a letter from Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
Operative Association who claimed its 4 mil- 
lion members opposed the measure. Several 
rural members disputed this,” was untrue. 
What he did say, quoting Ellis’ telegram, “I 


did write five Members of the House in the 
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hope of getting an amendment to exclude 
matters affecting the rural electrification 

am from H.R. 3 and such an amend- 
ment was offered on the floor. I did not say 
that our member systems or the members of 
NRECA opposed H.R. But rather that 
NRECA, ‘the service organization of the rural 
electric systems of the United States which 
represents some 4 million member consum- 
ers, has a vital and direct interest in this 
legislation,” 


In reply to Mr. Shiflet's letter, I wrote 
the following letter dated July 1, 1959: 

After dictating my letter of June 29, in re- 
piy to your letter of June 26, I decided to 
explore further the excerpt from the tele- 
gram sent to you by Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. As quoted in 
your letter, that excerpt read as follows: 

“I did write five Members of the House 
in the hope of getting an amendment to ex- 
clude matters affecting the rural electrifica- 
tion program from H.R. 3 and such an 
amendment was offered on the floor.” 

Clearly that language was phrased in a 
manner calculated to convey the implication 
that the amendment was offered at the in- 
stance of Mr. Ellis. This amendment was 
offered by Hon, James G. Fuuron, of Pennsyl- 
vanta, I have just talked with Congress- 
man FuLtTon and he advises me that he did 
not receive a letter from Mr. Ellis; that he 
himself, with the assistance of legal counsel 
ahd members of his staff, conceived and 
drafted the amendment; and that he did so 
without the request or even the suggestion 
of Mr. Ellis. 

The letter which Mr. Ellis wrote to a few 
Members of Congress appears on page 10724 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 24, 
1989. Contrary to the inference in Mr. Ellis’ 
telegram, nowhere in that letter did Mr. Ellis 
suggest an amendment to exclude matters 
affecting the rural electrification program 
from H.R. 3. Rather, the letter registered 
unequivocal opposition to H.R. 3 and clearly 
was designed to leave the impression that 
H.R. 3 was opposed by the some 4 million 
member consumers in the REA system. 

As I stated to you in my letter of June 29, 
H.R. 3 does not in any way adversely affect 
REA, the views or comments of Mr. Clyde T. 
Ellis to the contrary notwithstanding, and I 
think it is extremely unfortunate that Mr. 
Ellis should undertake to convey the er- 
roneous impression that he was speaking the 
views of 4 million farmers in opposition to 
a bill which is designed to preserve the 
principle of States’ rights. I am sure that 
the overwhelming majority of REA members 
and consumers in the congressional district 
Iam privileged to represent do not share Mr. 
Ellis’ views. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp H. Porr. 


Foreign Affairs—Untying the Hand 
Behind Our Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the cold war which now rages 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Republic, the following article by C. L. 
Sulzberger carries a particularly trench- 
ant message. 


“by other means.” 
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For more than a decade we have been 
at grim odds with te U.S.S.R. and in that 
period of time our annual expenditures 
have risen at a pace which saw our 
budgetary deficit rise to a total of almost 
$13 billion in 1959. 

Mr. Sulzberger’s remarks follow: 

FOREIGN AFFPAIRS—UNTYING THE HAND 
BEHIND OUR Back 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Peace, a word easy to interpret and to 
understand, has virtually disappeared from 
the lexicon of our times. Instead we find 
turgid and unsatisfactory phrases: cold war, 
peaceful coexistence or competitive coexist- 
ence. 


Formerly nations considered themselves 
at peace when they were not actively at war. 
War itself was seen, to use the words of 
Clausewitz, as “a continuation of state policy 
Now Soviet leaders have 
inverted this. For them state policy becomes 
a continuation of war by other means. True 
peace doesn't exist. 


In its absence competition rages between 
disparate and rival political systems. This 
competition, involying all aspects of inter- 
national life, is unabashedly recognized by 
communism, But much as we ourselves talk 
of competitive coexistence, we do little about 
adjusting to its implications. 

The cold war has lasted almost 14 years, 
during which period our adversaries often 
warned that they intend to destroy us, albeit 
by nonmilitary means. Responding to the 
threat, we have spent billions of dollars on 
our own and our friends’ defense. We have 
distributed largesse around the earth to 
dam menacing Soviet tides. 

Nevertheless, costly as this response has 
been, we avoid the essential, central issue. 
This is that war is-a contest for actual ex- 
istence, whether that war be hot or cold. 
We have refrained from adjusting our social 
or political systems to the totality of the 
challenge, 

While dealing with incalculable sums, we 
continue to budget their allocation on a 
restrictive annual basis, knowing all the 
while that our opponents plan 5 or 7 years 
ahead. The Russians, reaching around the 
globe, use the entirety of their immense and 
highly trained population where and as the 
state demands. But our reply is diffident. 

In Morocco, where vital U.S. airbases are 
located, the Soviet Embassy is generously 
staffed with fluent, expert Arabists, Only 
one American in our mission speaks that 
language; and he doesn’t know the local dia- 
lect. This typifies the way we are meeting 
the menace to our survival. We play the 
game as if it were an amateur tournament. 
The stuke is winner-take-all. Yet we tie 
one hand behind our back. 

OLYMPIC COMPETITION 

Soviet. teams, including numerous stars 
whom we would call professionals, score in- 
creasing point totals each time they meet us 
at the Olympics. We protest that their ath- 
letes violate the defined amateur status laid 
down for Olympic contesté. A Russian soccer 
forward or pugilist may be paid by state 
factory or collective to do nothing but kick or 
punch. But surely we cannot ask Moscow 
to revamp its social system merely to suit 
our own old-fashioned, gentlemanly terms, 

There is no simon-pure amateur in the 
USSR. Consequently, in sports as in other 
realms, we should compete by sending our 
best representatives, regardless of who pays 
them. This is above ali true of the grimmer 
game whose prize is existence itself, 

How can we provide the necessary skilled 
experts for our worldwide obligations as long 
as private industry continues to drain off 
talent by offers of pay exceeding the best our 
Government can afford? There is need for a 
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law permitting the state authority to draft 
civilians for national aesignments. 

If a young man is expected to serve many 
months learning military techniques he may 
never be required to use, surely an older man 
might be expected to serve a lesser peri 
to fight his country's cold war battles. Why “ 
should Washington not be entitled to de- 
mand, for limited terms, the abilities of 
specialists familiar with specific areas or 
problems but now working for oll companies, 
newspapers, banks or commercial firms? 

Numerous complications are posed by this 
idea. Many sincere people would find ab- 
horrent such ` intrusion into individual 
privacy. Nevertheless, need a rationed and 
carefully controlled authority, watched over 
by suspicious legislators, be either revolu- 
tionary or dangerous? Once the meré 
thought of Federal income tax was consid- 
ered a violation of personal freedom. But 
democracy survived. 

The paramount task for democracy today 
is to survive. However, we will win no co- 
existence competition with a hand remain- 
ing fettered to our back. The time has come 
to reconsider how better to use the talent 
that abounds in the United States—and re- 
mains unavailable for its defense, 


A Duty to Foreign Orphans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
field of adoption of foreign-born orphans 
by American couples—in many instan- 
ces, on a sight-unseen basis—there are 
many weak points in existing law which 
my bill, H.R. 7239, would eliminate and 
the present statute relating to such mat- 
ters would be greatly strengthened. 

This proposed legislation would still 
make it possible for American couples 
to adopt children born abroad. It would 
still make it possible for such children 
to be issued visas outside the normal 
immigration quotas for the country of 
origin. 

The situation is best explained in the 
following remarks by Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on this 
subject and in regard to this legisla- 
tion: 

The present law exempting such children 
from the immigration quotas expires on June 


The proposed bill has two major objec“ 
tives: 


1. It would establish authority for issu“ 
ance of nonquota visas for these children on 
& permanent basis. 

2, It would require assurances that any 
child adopted abroad or brought to this 
country for adoption here will be properly 
cared for. s 

The effect of the bill Is to extend to chil- 
dren adopted abroad, whether by the adop- 
tive parents in person or by proxy, safe: 
guards similar to those which now exist 
in the law for children adopted after they 
have been brought to the United States. 

This would mean that an American couple 
wishing to secure a nonquota visa for 3 
ae. e abroad would have to pale 

ces satisfac to the Departmen 
Health, Education and Welfare that the child 
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Will be well and properly cared for in a suit- 
Able home. 

Legislation enacted in 1957 permits the 
entry into this country under special non= 
Quota provisions of any orphan who has been 
lawfully adopted abroad by a U.S. citizen 
and spouse. 

This legislation also provides that non- 
Quota visas may not be issued to admit chil- 
dren to this country for adoption unless as- 
SUrances have been given that they will be 
Properly cared for and preadoption require- 
ments, if any, of the State in which the child 
fs to live haye been met. - 

The existing law. vests in the Department 

Of Justice the responsibility for determining 
y t such assurances are satisfactory. The 

law vests in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the deter- 
Mination of satisfactory assurances not only 
for children brought to this country for 
adoption but also for children adopted 
abroad. 


Almost 1,200 children adopted abroad were 
issued visas under Public Law 85-316 be- 
tween September 11, 1957, and June 30, 1958. 
Tt is estimated that more than half of these 
children were adopted by proxy. Cases have 
been reported in which there have been 

consequences for children thus 
adopted. 

While it would still be possible under the 
Proposed bill for American couples to adopt 
children from abroad by proxy, a visa could 
Not be granted until the prospective Ameri- 
fan parents gave assurances satisfactory to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Weltare that the child would have a suitable 

ome, 


It is our belief that the working partner- 
which already exists between this De- 
Partment and a network of recognized pub- 
Me and voluntary social agencies active in 
adoption placements at the local, State and 
international level can be extended to play 
ba” role in achieving the objectives of the 
The proposed measure would be a further 
za Preselon by our Government of its concern 
‘Or the welfare of all children. These new 
of ours from other lands are en- 

titled to the same safeguards that we tradi- 
y extend to our native-born children 

in need of homes. The cooperative efforts 
Of this Department and other Federal agen- 


can make a substantial contribution to 
that end. 


A New New House Office Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 

r, in answer to the widespread, 
insistent demands from the people for 
less Federal spending, a lowering of the 
high cost of living, and relief from bur- 
densome taxation, I replied that one 
of all three was the ever-contin- 
ressure on the Congress from the 
for new benefit payments of one 
or another from the Federal Gov- 
t laid the primary cause for our 
cial ills squarely upon the shoul- 
S of the taxpayers. That is where 
but not all, of it rests. But quickly 
received replies that Members of the 
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guilt, and my attention was called to the 
waste connected with the construction 
of the new Senate Office Building—and 
there was plenty of it—to the construc- 
tion of another new House Office Build- 
ing, neither of which any taxpayer even 
suggested building. 

The situation was again called to mind 
by a June 13 editorial in the News-Pal- 
ladium, published at Benton Harbor, 
Mich., which was captioned “Congres- 
sional Spenders.” It started out: 

A hundred-million-dollar bill to foot the 
cost of Congress next year breezed through 
the House this month with scarcely a ripple. 


It called attention to many items, reg-™ 
ular expenses of running the House, 
which ran into $150 million for next 
year. Another was the $82 million new 
House Office Building for Representa- 
tives. 

No taxpayer other than Congressmen 
was responsible for that. 

Permits me to show, by quotes from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 18, 
1955, why my effort to prevent that ex- 
penditure failed. = 

Mr. Cannon was in charge of an ap- 
propriation bill which was before the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. Mr. RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, from the floor of- 
fered an amendment authorizing con- 
struction of a new House Office Building. 
Mr, Cannon, likewise a Democrat, and 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, said, at page 3205: 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
emergency involved, and the urgent need of 
the facility for which the appropriation is 
proposed, the committee accepts this amend- 
ment and approves the expenditure. 


Of course, there was no emergency. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The Cuamman. The gentleman will state 
it. 
Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I make the 
point of order a the amendment that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order comes too late. 

The CHammax. The point of order does 
come too late: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. How does it 
come too late when I was on my feet seeking 
recognition before the gentleman was recog- 
nized. 


The CHammMan. The gentleman, as chair- 
man of the committee was recognized first. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. That is to say 
the rule that re recognition of the 
chairman of a committee would deprive an- 
other Member from making a point of order? 

The CHamman. No. Did the gentleman 
address the Chair? 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I did address 
the Chair before the Clerk finished reading. 

The CHamman. That was not the proper 
time. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I was on my 
feet and addressed the Chair before the Clerk 
finished and as soon as he finished. Now, if 
I have to shout louder, I can do that. 

The Cuamman. The Chair could not recog- 
nize the gentleman until the Clerk had fin- 
ished reading. 


I was on my feet with a valid point of 
order before and when the Clerk finished 
reading, but was overruled, and that is 
how the building of the New House 
Office Building was authorized. 
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The ruling was wrong and that is 
known to every student of parliamentary 
law. I objected both before the Clerk 
had finished reading and as soon as he 
finished reading, and was entitled to rec- 
ognition. Moreover, as every student of 
parliamentary law knows, a point of or- 
der is always in order. 

But the Speaker of the House offered 
the amendment which called for the new 
building, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee accepted it, and the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House—all Democrats —overruled an ob- 
vious, valid point of order, and the au- 
thorization went through. 

That is the way the Democrats in con- 
trol of the House worked their will with 
the taxpayers’ dollars on that particular 
occasion, 

An appropriation of some $80 million 
authorizing the building will probably, if 
present trends and practices continue, 
involve a final total cost of more than 
$100 million—all for the convenience of 
the Congressmen—an expenditure which 
the voters did not request or approve. 

It is obvious that, while the taxpayers 
are primarily to blame for many expend- 
itures, they are by no means responsible 
for all. Some of the big ones the Con- 
gressmen think up all by themselves. 


> 


- Exit Lewis L. Strauss 


J 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article written 
by Mr. George E. Sokolsky and published 
on June 26, 1959, entitled “Exit Lewis 
L. Strauss.” Mr. Sokolsky is an excep- 
tional writer, and he has dealt with the 
treatment given to Lewis Strauss very 
effectively and factually. My reason for 
placing this in the Record is so that 
everyone throughout the country may 
have an opportunity to read this article. 

The article follows: 

Exrr Lewis L. STRAUSS 


: (By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Strauss controversy is not dead and 
will not cease to be a political issue until 
after the 1960 election. It is easy talking 
for Senator LYNDON JOHNSON and Senator 
Everett DRKSEN to say that they will bury 
that hatchet. But they have buried it in 
the neck of a human being. It may even 
lead to a constitutional amendment giving 
the President the authority to choose his 
own Cabinet without “the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

By a parliamentary trick, Lewis L. Strauss 
was rejected as Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States. It was a soul-searing ex- 
perience and while the vote was 49-46 and 
the proceedings were strictly partisan, nev- 
ertheless a human being who has served his 
country well, has been rejected and hu- 
millated. 

For any man, this is a tough deal. It will 
hurt forever. 
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The question is: Does Lewis L. Strauss 
deserve such treatment? Is he a thief? Has 
he accepted bribes? Has he ever harmed his 
country? Is he a wicked man? . 

No one, except possible Senator WAYNE 
Morse, has ever questioned Lewis Strauss’ 
integrity, and to be insulted by Senator 
Wayne Morse is not altogether an unhappy 
occurrence. It may even help a man in his 
political relationships. 

What then is Lewis L. Strauss’ crime? Let 
me list some of the accusations against him: 

1. He is haughty in manner. 

2. He has withheld information concern- 
ing atomic energy from committees of Con- 


ess. 

a He has followed President Eisenhower's 
program in the Dixon-Yates matter, seeking 
to save the United States from socialistic 
power programs. 

4. He has refused to consent to Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON’s program to enter upon 
& wasteful and costly atomic public power 
program for which there is no necessity in 
this country. 

5. He has been a banker. 

6. He brought about the dismissal of Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer from the Atomic Energy 
Commission after Oppenheimer gave testi- 
mony. to establish that he had lied and that 
he had paid dues to the Communist Party. 

7. He has prevented the shipment of 
American goods to Soviet Russia. 

For these felonies and misdemeanors, the 
Democratic Party in the U.S. Senate opposed 
his confirmation as Secretary of Commerce, 
For these reasons, he was humiliated and 
rejected. 

It is not astonishing that Senator WAYNE 
Morse and Senator CLINTON ANDERSON op- 
posed Strauss, It is astonishing that Sena- 
tor LYNDON JOHNSON, a man of foresight and 
political know-how, resorted to a political 
stratagem to force a vote on the Strauss 
matter when several Republicans who would 
have voted for Strauss, were away from 
Washington. Some of them rushed back, 
Just in time to vote. All he needed was two 
more votes for a narrow confirmation. On 
such small tre great issues decided. 
Had he been confirmed in this manner, he 
would undoubtedly have declined to serve 
as Clare Luce had. 

I have known Strauss well for about a 
quarter of a century. I first met him in the 
company of Herbert Hoover. He had been 
Hoover's secretary and friend since 1917, He 
had been associated with Hoover in all his 
relief enterprises. He had thus had a vast 
experience in administration and in human- 
itarian endeavor. 

When President Truman appointed Lewis 
Strauss to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
it was because of this experience and be- 
cause Strauss had made himself a master 
of atomic science and had had close rela- 
tions with the Princeton group, including 
Albert Einstein. 

Strauss may go back to banking or may 

devote himself to public service but this is 
certain: He will not be sore. He is not that 
kind of a man. He will accept it that when 
one enters politics, one must be prepared for 
anything. 
On the other hand, when the game is 
played in this manner, how is it possible to 
mobilize the brains and character of this 
Nation for public service? Who needs to go 
through the ordeal of Clare Luce or of Lewis 
Strauss? There are other things to do. 
There are places to work where one’s services 
are appreciated and where one is not hu- 
millated by politicians who cater to pres- 
sure groups. 


* 
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Operation Brainpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16,1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much impressed by a statement 
made by Mr, Thomas Meloy, president of 
Melpar, Inc. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Record a report on this 
talk which appeared in the Northern 
Virginia Sun on June 25. Mr. Meloy ex- 
presses an idea which I believe merits 
the attention of all who are concerned 
with the future of our country’s educa- 
tional and technological development in 
the coming space age. 

THOMAS MELOY, MELPAR’S PRESIDENT PRO- 
POSES OPERATION BRAINPOWER To Bun UP 
U.S. SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 
WasHINGToN, D.C.—Thomas Meloy, presi- 

dent of Melpar, Inc., a subsidiary of West- 

inghouse Air Brake Co., talking before the 

National Rocket Club here, proposed a plan, 

Operation Brainpower which industry should 

sponsor to meet the need of our space age 

manpower challenge. 

Speaking from his own company’s ex- 
perience and training program, Mr. Meloy 
suggested that industry, especially those en- 
gaged in military and Government projecta, 
and employing high-level scientists, engi- 
neers and skilled technicians, could utilize 
them for teaching in-plant courses and also 
to teach in their areas schools and colleges, 
which are not equipped with scientific and 
engineering courses and technical facilities. 

Mr. Meloy in amplfying his talk stated: 
“This plan which I am proposing, Operation 
Brainpower would utilize a national reser- 
voir of scientific brainpower on a scale that 
has never been achieved to date. 

Operation Brainpower would enable every 
industry employing scientists, engineers and 
highly skilled technicians, who are faced 
with the common problem of increasing the 
future supply of scientists, to effect a solu- 
tion. \ 

The following steps were suggested to 
overcome future scientific manpower needs: 

1. Preparation by industrial plants of 
roster of engineers and scientists in their 
employ, who could be offered as instructors 
to schools and colleges in their areas not 
having complete engineering courses. 

2. Work out program of in-plant training 
courses with local colleges, universities and 
trade schools which would enable company 
to upgrade promising, young men and de- 
velop them into future scientists and engi- 
neers for the space age. 

He further stated that “Industries engaged 
in research and development work should 
actively encourage and support scientific 
education at the community, State and na- 
tional levels.” This means establishing fel- 
lowships at leading universities, aw: 
scholarships to colleges and inspiring high 
school, students to study for careers in 
science and engineering. 

Mr. Meloy stated that he felt the urgency 


, for a plan such as Operation Brainpower, 


because of the predicted shortage of ap- 
proximately 20,000 engineers within 5 years. 
He also indicated that some economy in the 
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cost of recruiting could be achieved by de- 
veloping the proper number of engineers and 
scientists to meet the need of the U.S. space 
age. 


The American Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON | 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
fronted as we are by a powerful and 
revolutionary force dedicated to our de- 
struction the activities of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service 
have come to occupy a central place in 
the life of the Nation. With each new 
assumption of global responsibility the 
importance of these activities is €x- 
panded and multiplied. 

As the activities of the Department 
have grown, the position of the Secre- 
tary of State has become increasingly 
complex and compounded. Policies 
must be formulated, negotiations con- 
ducted, and decisions articulated on & 
broad range of foreign policy subjects. 

Writing in the June 4 edition of thé 
Listener, Prof. H. G. Nicholas 
sketched a peculiarly informative por- 
trait of the transformation in the office 
of Secretary of State, In the belief that 
his sketch will provide a valuable in- 
sight into the position of the Secretary: 
I ask that it be included with my 
remarks. 

[From the Listener, June 4, 1959] 
THE AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE 
(By H. G. Nicholas) 

The world has become used to the United 
States rotating like some vast planet every 
4 years. In November of each leap year * 
President is elected; for 4 years he holds 
sway uninterrupted until in November 
the next leap year his mandate expires or 
is renewed. The resignation of the late Mr. 
Dulles, however, halfway through one 
these quadrennial periods, wag a reminder 
not only that the rhythm is not n 
so fixed but also that the planet is not alone. 
Rather, the President now appears (like 
Saturn) as only the center of a series of 
concentric rings of which by far the n 
and most important is the Secretary 
State. The world, perhaps as never before 
is now conscious of the potency and dimen” 
sions of the office, and views a change in 
its Incumbent as only one degree less sig 
nificant than a change in the tenancy 
the White House itself. How has this come 
about? Are we right to see the Secretary 
of State in these impressive terms? 

The historian will not find the present 
situation entirely novel. He will remind us 
that before there was a President there 
a Secretary of State—or, to be precise, * 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. In the infancY 
of the Republic, during the years of Con- 
federation, when Congress served as both 
executive and legislature, it found it im- 
Possible to get along without a Department 
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or Foreign Affairs, and to the post of Sec- 
detary It appointed in succession two of the 
blest figures of the period, Robert Living- 
ston and John Jay. They laid a foundation 
80 solid and sensible that when the new 
Constitution came into operation in 1789 

e existing system was continued, though 
With the difference that the Secretary no 

ger served under the immediate author- 
` tty of Congress but under that of the newly 

ted supreme Executive, the President of 
United States. 

Unfortunately in the rush to get everything 
Packed and the system of government under- 
Way, one or two things were left out. It was 

vered that there was an assortment of 
duties which had to be performed but which 
of the executive departments was ex- 
actly adjusted to discharge. No arrange- 
Ments had been made for publishing the acts 
Of Congress, no one had been designated to 
the Great Seal and the accounts and 
of the United States; worst of all, 
now that the United States was a federation, 
No part of the Federal Government had been 
responsible for conducting corre- 
"Pondence with the several States. There was 
ing much in common between these 
and none of them had much to do 
With the conduct of foreign relations, but 
had to be handled somewhere, and it 
to Congress as if the Department of 
Foreign Affairs was not too overburdened 
to take them on. However, if it was to have 
its functions thus irrelevantly augmented, 
hardly made sense to go on calling it by 
the old name. So in September 1789 the 
Department of State was born and its princi- 
Officer was designated henceforth the 

of State. 

Neither then nor since have these odds and 

taken up much of the Secretary's time 

or thought, But in the lighthearted way in 
Congress dumped these forgotten 

items in the Secretary's lap one may see an 
indication of the contradictory attitude 
Which Congress displays towards him at in- 
throughout American history. Oh 
one hand foreign affairs are judged so 
important that the Secretary of State is the 
member of the President's Cabinet 
Was indeed, between 1886 and 1947, sec- 
in succession to the Presidency. On the 
hand there is recurrent hope that for- 
affairs will give so little trouble that 
Secretary of State will be free to go 
g and that the most important US. 
— can be staffed with party spolls- 


ff 


. The act of 1789 which set up the Depart- 
t makes it clear that the Secretary is, in 
* the direct subordinate ot the President. 


of the Department in such manner as 

the President * shall from time to time 
er or instruct”. In this respect the Sec- 

is no different from any other member 

Af the President's Cabinet; they are all sery- 
zuts of the President, alter egos who do for 
‘im, in relation to the work of their sepa- 
ra departments, what, owing to human 
imitations of space and time, he cannot do 
himself. He appoints and dismisses 
em, consults or ignores them, instructs or 
ves them to their own devices. What 
Reir relationship with the President is to be 
entirely for him to determine. It is nota 
ttm he leads, like the British Prime Minis- 
> it is an administration he directs. The 
people have put the President where he is; 
alone has put them. The power they 
dar ele is all delegated by him. But this 
mar, never meant that a President could 
— surround himself by nonentities. In- 
W, the ideal has always been what George 
ton ed it to be when he 

— his first Cabinet, to appoint men al- 
y of marked eminence before the coun- 
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try: not only as the more likely to be sery- 
iceable, but because the public will more 
readily trust them“. 

Especially is this true of the Secretary of 
State. From the earliest days the country 
has always wanted to have someone as the 
head of the State Department that they could 
trust. If you look over the long roll of 
Presidential Cabinets you will find that the 
Secretaryship of State has generally been 
held by the weightiest and ablest member of 
the group. In the first formative years of 
the Republic in particular, when the funda- 
mentals of American foreign policy were 
being lald down for a century, a series of 
brilliant statesmen followed each other in 
the Department of State—Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay. In this period 
the office, more often than not, was a step- 
ping some to the Presidency itself. In the 
first 40 years half of the Secretaries of State 
go on to become Presidents. Then comes a 
change, After 1831 only one Secretary of 
State, James Buchanan, is elected to the 
Presidency, and only one, James G. Blaine, is 
even nominated subsequently as a candidate. 
Nowadays, it is probably true to say, no seri- 
ous aspirant to the Presidency would regard 
the road to the White House as lying through . 
the State Department. How should we ac- 
count for this change? 

In part it is due to a transformation in the 
character of the Presidency. The early Pres- 
idents were all, in varying degrees, patrician 
statesmen chosen from a limited circle for 
their proven fitness and experience; for an 
office so conceived the Department of State 
was an obvious proving ground. But as 
America's westward expansion turned her 
gaze further and further from Europe and 
from foreign relations in any shape or form, 
and as popular suffrage spread and national 
parties developed, a change occurred. The 
President was now nominated by a national 
party and directly elected by the people; thus 
the emphasis‘fell, as with Andrew Jackson, 
not on proven competence In the arts of Gov- 
ernment but on broad popular appeal, and 
appeal of this kind could not easily be ac- 
quired by performance in the State Depart- 
ment, 

At about the same time, though for differ- 
ent reasons, the Secretary of State's job 
changed its character too. Or perhaps not 
ite character so much as its scope. With 
the extrusion of European imperialism from 
the Westérn Hemisphere and the enunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the great formative 
periods of foreign policymaking for the 
young Republic were over. It was as if the 
ship of state had now been set on her course 
and could be left to plough ahead on calm 
seas with only an occasional touch from the 
steersman, For three-quarters of a century 
this was broadly true, so that although there 
were some able men at the State Department 
there was no great outlet there for their 
talents; indeed, if it happened that a super- 
annuated dud like Senator John Sherman 
Was appointed, few people thought that the 
Republic would come to any great harm in 
consequence. (The low esteem into which 
the office had fallen in the eyes of politicians 
Was well indicated by Sherman himself who 
grumbled, “They deprived me of the high ) 
office of Senator by the temporary appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State.“ 

Then came, at the turn of the century, 
that first American awakening to the perils 
and possibilities of world responsibility 
which is associated with the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Thenceforward to our 
own day, with only momentary intervals, 
foreign affairs are a major concern of Amer- 
ican government and an increasing preoc- 
cupation of American public opinion. This 
brings back to the State Department a se- 
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quence of eminent and able Secretaries— 
John Hay, Elihu Root, Robert Lansing, 
Henry Stimson, Cordell Hull. But it does 
not make the Department once again a 
stepping stone to the White House. In all 
the tributes that the resignation of Mr. 
Dulles evoked there was not one suggestion 
that if time and health had been permitted 
to him the highest office might have been 
within his grasp. Nor has Mr. Herter's ele- 
vation made him a serious contestant for 
the Republican nomination in 1960. Why 
is this? 

We can see something of the answer, I 
think, if we look at the relations between 
President and Secretary of State in two ad- 
ministrations notable for their concern with 
problems of foreign policy. Both Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt began with 
Secretaries of State whom they appointed 
primarily because they were considerable po- 
litical figures in their own right. Bryan, 
three times Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, had been largely instrumental 
in securing the nomination for Wilson in 
1912. Hull, much less of a national figure, 
was none the less highly influential in the 
Senate and throughout the Democratic 
South which provided half of Roosevelt's 
popular following. But Wilson found the 
divergencies between his policy and Bryan's 
pacifism were too great to be bridged and 
in 1915 Bryan the politician was replaced by 
Lansing the Counsellor of the Department, 
the lawyer who was the technician of pol- 
icy, the expert official, 

F. D. R.“ under strain of war reacted simi- 
larly; his disagreements with Hull were never 
great enough to warrant dismissal, but 
whenever he was at odds with his Secretary 
of State he simply by-passed him and used 
Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary. In 
1943 the jealousy to which this gave rise 
obliged Roosevelt to dismiss Welles, but the 
by-passing did not cease; Harry Hopkins, the 
President's personal assistant and White 
House lodger, was repeatedly employed on 
diplomatic errands. 

Historians haye sometimes tried to explain 
these relationships in terms of the person- 
ality of the President involved—Wilson's 
autocratic moralism, Roosevelt's reliance on 
personal charm and devious indirection. But 
there is more to it than this. In proportion 
as foreign affairs have become a growing pre- 
occupation of American public opinion, so 
the Secretary of State has come under the 
shadow of the Jacksonian concept of the 
Presidency. Too important now to be left to 
mere technicians, the conduct of American 
foreign relations requires at the State De- 
partment a man of stature who can deal 
with foreign ministers abroad and with Con- 
gress at home as an equal, if not a superior. 
But just because the decisions in foreign 
affairs involve issues of life and death for the 
Nation these decisions cannot ultimately be 
taken by a mere appointee, however able and 
however dedicated. They can only be taken 
by the one man who represents the American 
people because he has been elected by them, 
the President. Truman understood this per- 
fectly; although he had, first in Marshall 
and then in Dean Acheson, Secretaries of 
State to whom he gave his complete confi- 
dence, from the outset the big decisions were 
all his. 

One is tempted sometimes to think that 
there may be more to it even than this. Re- 
spected though he may be, the Secretary of 
State can seldom hope to be a very popular 
man, Like the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one of his main jobs is to tell 
the public what they do not wish to hear. 
This has been especially so during these last 
decades when the cherished dream of Amer- 
ican omnipotence has come into such pain- 
ful clash with the realities of world politics. 
In such a case, and when things go awry, it 
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seems as if it is not necessarily the President 
who mainly suffers; be is, after all, the elec- 
torate themselves in another guise. Instead 
the Secretary of State becomes the whipping- 
boy. 

16 is the Secretary of State who has to 
spend long hours before the committees of 
Congress, to defend a policy which may 
often be of his master’s making. It is he 
who has to answer a barrage of questions 
from Senators and Congressmen. When 
these assume, as they often do, a humiliat- 
ing or embarrassing form, he can neither, 
like the President, take shelter behind the 
prestige of his office, nor, Hke a British par- 
Uamentarian, give as good as he gets in the 
sure knowledge that his back-benchers will 
cheer him. The Senate, in particular, be- 
Neves that truculence should be a one-way 
street. A Secretary of State who would win 
thelr support must combine the patience of 
Job with the heroism of St, Sebastian; he 
is not even permitted to imply that the ar- 
rows are wide of the mark and do not really 
hurt—that was what lost Mr. Acheson votes 
when he was tied to the Senatorial stake. 
The President can, upon occasion, read Con- 
gress a lecture; the Secretary of State never. 
So it comes about that for the “loss of 
China” and the stalmate in Korea, Truman 
admittedly was criticized, but it was Mar- 
shall and Acheson who were scourged. And 
has not something of the same happened 
upon occasion where Eisenhower and Dul- 
les were involved? 

So the picture emerges of the Secretary 
of State as a figure strangely compounded 
and curiously placed. In the increasingly 
complex world of international politics he 
must be an expert diplomat; yet he must 
also have a political standing at home. For 
all that, he can never press his own judg- 
ment against the President's; the people's 
choice is the boss, If things go well he may 
get some credit, but even when he has 
brought the dragon to its knees it is prob- 
ably a St. George from the White House 
who will administer the coup de grace and 
take the plaudits. If things go badly he 
will get most of the boos and may even be 
thrown to the lions. And when his time is 
done he can hope for no further preferment, 
except what comes from writing his memoirs 
or returning to his law practice. Happy the 
country which offering so little can yet 
attract to its employment so many illustrious 
public servants, from Robert Livingston to 
Christian Herter. 


Commodity Credit Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, June 30, the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Michl] placed in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record tables he had been 
furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture having to do with Commodity 
Credit loans made to producers which 
were in excess of $50,000. 

On pages 11201 and 11202 were listed 
loans made to soybean growers, and on 
that list were six loans made to growers 
in Mississippi County, Ark. The record 
should be clear, and I wish to make clear 
the fact that these were loans—not out- 
right grants such as are made to com- 
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mercial airlines; loans—not subsidies 
such as are used to pay a great part of 
postal charges for slick-paper magazines. 
Many other such subsidies could be cit- 
ed. The CCC loan program does not cost 
the taxpayer unless the commodities 
were not withdrawn by the farmer and 
subsequently sold by the Government for 
less than the amount of the loan by 
Commodity Credit. To illustrate this 


fact, I wish to place in the Recor» at this 


point a telegram which I have received 
from a Mississippi County farmer, who is 
also general manager of the Mississippi 
County Production Credit Association: 
Hon. E. C. GATHINÇS, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Mississippi County ASC office made $4,386,- 
000 soybean loans in 1958; 75 percent has 
been pald. Most of balance will be before 
deadline. Collected enough fees from farm- 
ers to pay clerical and field help 5 years. 
Farmers averaged $2 for beans. Where stor- 
age not available $1.50. Without storage and 
loan farmers would have had minimum of 
#3 million less income this county. Program 
has not cost Government. Saved farmers big 
and little from heavy losses. Despite insid- 
fous propaganda program is good for agri- 
culture and business. Limitation will upset 
orderly marketing. Will not save money for 
Government, Will cost economy of Nation. 

Loro GopLEY, 


Attorney Joseph J. Savitz, of Wiikes- 
Barre, Elected Commander of Pennsyl- 
vania Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 29, 1959. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, 

June 29, 1959] 

ATTORNEY JOSEPH J, Savitz; OF WILKES-BARRE, 
ELECTED COMMANDER OF PENNSYLVANIA 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS 
Attorney Joseph J. Savitz, of 278 East 

Northampton Street, city, was unanimously 

elected commander of the Department of 

Pennsylvania, Jewish War Veterans of the 

United States of America, at the conclu 

session of the 26th annual convention yes- 

terday. The 3-day conclave was held in At- 
lantic City, N.J., and was attended by some 

500 delegates. 

One of the several resolutions adopted at 
the conyention was that future department 
conventions be held within Pennsylvania and 
not outside the State. 

A member of the law firm of Rosenn, 
Jenkins and Greenwald, Attorney Savitz is 
& past commander of Post 212, past depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania judge advocate, past 
national liaison officer and is vice chairman 
of the National Foreign Affairs Committee. 

He served 3 years with the Army during 
World War II, in this country and overseas. 
He received the bachelor of arts degree from 
Wilkes. College and was graduated by the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School. At- 
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torney Savitz is a trustee of Wilkes College 
and has served as president of its al 
association since 1957. 

Attorney Savitz serves as-a director of the 
Legal Aid Society, Wyoming Valley United 
Nations Association, Jewish Community 
Center, Wyoming Valley Jewish Committe? 
B'nai Jacob Synagogue, Wilkes-Barre Hebrew 
Institute and Luzerne County Civil Defens®- 

Delegates of Post 212 who attended the £687 
sion were William Cherkes, post commande? 
Harry Fierverker, newly elected central 
trict commander; Attorney Sol Lubin, Pr. 
Joseph Lubin, Theodore H. Yudkovitz, P — 
department commander: Leonard Brad 
and B. J. Levin. £ 

Members of the post auxiliary in attend 
ance were Gloria Plerverker, newly elec t 
president, and Dorothy Yudkovitz, pas 
president. 


Are Employment Security Offices 
Functioning Properly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor? 
ask unanimous consent to include an ar- 
ticle by Herb Levitt relating to the frus- 
tration experienced by a young moth 
who wished to hire a woman to care for 
her infant son while she and her hus 
band worked; but she had no success. 

We read daily of how many people are 
out of work; however, here we read 
about a job for which nobody had ap- 
plied. I would say that the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission DE” 
been negligent in carrying out its ob 
gations as far as administrative duties 
are concerned. It is time that we 
a new look at the cperations of all 
employment security commissions in 5 
endeavor to determine whether a com 
plete overhauling is needed, or at least 
a reorganization so we won't have the 
very apparent mismanagement of 0 
ational functions as in this instance. 
Woman Wao OFFERS Jon SENT- AROUND 

OmcLES 


(By Herb Levitt) 

A week-long battle against city, count! 
and State bureaucracy by a Garden Citi) 
mother has ended in a draw. 

Considering the odds, however, Mrs. Janti 
Rasor thinks she must be credited with 
least a moral victory, ` 

Mrs. Rasor didn't want to battle the De“ 
troit Welfare Department, 

She had nothing against the County pe 
partment of Social Welfare. The State Bu- 
reau of Social Aid, with its Aid to Depend 
ent Children and Old Age Assistance buret 
had never troubled her. 

She wasn’t even sure what the initialt 
of the Michigan Employment Security Co™ 
mission stood for until last week. r; 

All she wanted was to hire a fun- tim“ 
housekeeper, 


WOMAN WANTED $ 

She is the office manager of an investmen, 
company. Her husband, William, is 
engineer. They needed a woman to keth 
things tidy and care for their 7-month-0 
son, Bart, while they were at work. 
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“I thought I would contact a welfare 
fice because I had read that many women 
Were on relief because they couldn't find 
Jobs,” she said. 

Mrs, Rasor tried the Detroit Welfare De- 
partment. Someone there, she said, told 

that they didn’t approve of their welfare 
getting work outside the Detrolt area. 
County Department ot Social Welfare 
Baier on Mrs. Rasor’s list. No help 


Next on the list was Aid to Dependent 


Chitdren—ditto. 


WORKS IN CIRCLE 
W. A lady there told me to cali the Dearborn 
Clare Office, because it was closest to 
My home,” Mrs. Rason said. “I did, and the 
there gave me the same phone num- 

ber I had just called at ADC. 

By this time I was angry. I wasn’t get- 
ting all of my work done around the office 
either. 

ADC instructed Mrs. Rasor to call Old Age 
nee. 
There she was told that while some of 
the Older women in that program occa- 
ally seek domestic work, there is no lst 
ct available prospects. 

Some of the people I talked to seemed 
Put out because I wanted to put someone 

Work,“ Mrs. Rasor said. “I got the feel- 

I was rocking the boat. 
MORE CALLS 


“After awhile I was determined to get to 
ye bottom. I didn’t have any malice when 
started—but when I. finished—whew.” 
tee also tried several other suggestions. 

fore she finally hit on the answer—she 
*hougnt, 

They told me that the Michigan Employ- 
Ment Security Commission ran a domestic 
Placement service,” she said. “So I called 

e Inkster ofice,” z 

That call also proved fruitless. 

Somebody there told me that few do- 
— are eligible for unemployment re- 

so they don't come around. 

€lfare and employment office officials ex- 
t tssed amazement and disbelief when in- 
or med of Mrs. Rasor’s woes. 


NAMES SENT IN 


“We've sent hundreds of names of capable 
tic help to the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission domestic placement 
.” said R. Bernard Houston, director of 
the Wayne County Bureau of Social Ald. 
We have one woman whose job is to route 
en calls to the proper place. 
er on can be sure my workers will be fur- 
t instructed.” 
el J, Ryan, city welfare superintend- 
ent, could not believe one of his workers did 
know about the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission services. 
neve have a Michigan Employment Secu- 
ty Commission branch office right in our 
we central intake office,” he said. “We 
leome callers like Mrs. Rasor, and in the 
pa we've placed many welfare recipients 
such jobs.“ 
Perhaps most surprised was John Watt, a 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


an, 
ian’ have an agreement with county, De- 
th t and similar welfare agencies by which 
to Screen domestic clients and refer them 
Us for placement. 
tee going to send memos to every wel- 
n> agency to remind them.” 
mia hope this does some good,” Mrs, Rasor 


5. really saw red when one welfare worker 
ly me to advertise for the help I wanted 
the newspaper. ` 


Inpdeanwhile, neighbors are caring for her 
ant. 
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No Recognition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert a letter to the editor of the 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal 
from Matthew Cvetic on the subject of 
recognition of Red China. 

Mr. Cvetic is a former Communist for 
the FBI whose recent lecture tour in 
South Dakota was very well received. 
His comments deserve careful considera- 

n. 
po LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

NO RECOGNITION 


I would like to comment on an article by 
George W. Cornell, Associated Press religion 
writer, in the June 9 issue of the Rapid City 
Daily Journal. The article deals ‘with the 
question of whether we should or should not 
recognize Red China. 

When I posed as 2 Communist for the FBI, 
I knew, as a matter of fact, that the Chinese 
Communists were part and parcel of the in- 
ternational Red conspiracy directed by the 
Kremlin. Why some of our diplomats of the 
late forties dealt with the Chinese Reds 
as agrarian reformers, despite the fact 
that they knew better, is something that 
stands the scrutiny of every American. 

Why some American diplomats permitted 
the Chinese people to fall into the hands of 
Communist bandits Is something only they, 
the diplomats who caused it, can explain. 

From knowledge acquired inside the Soviet 
conspiracy from Communist agents, one 
thing stands out crystal clear—If we are to 
remain a free Nation and if we are to avoid 
a disastrous world war III, we can never 
recognize Red China. And why not? Simple 
mathematics reflect that recognizing Red 
Russia lost almost half of the world to com- 
munism. R izing Red China most as- 
suredly can have only one final and appalling 
result—loss of the other half of the world 
to communism—and we are in that other 
half. To those who want to know the Krem- 
Un's position on Red China, here it is: 

The Kremlin's plan for Red China was 
handed down to Communists all over the 
world by the late leader of the Red con- 
splracy, Stalin, in 1949. Since, during that 
year, I was still posing as a Communist, I 
also received this Red directive. Quoting 
Comrade Stalin, it stated as follows: 

“Comrades, .we have now taken over 
China—our next task in China is four- 
fold: First, In 1950, we must liquidate 
(Communist for murder) 20 million in 
China to solidify our control. Second, 
we must gain recognition for our new Com- 
munist government in China. Third, we 
must secure admission for her to the United 
Nations, Fourth, finally, and the most im- 
portant task, comrades, is as follows: We 
must get all the help in the way of ma- 
chinery, material, equipment, and supplies 
from the enemy (we always called the 
United States the enemy in secret Com- 
munist Party meetings) for our new Com- 
munist government in China. This help 
from the enemy, comrades, will hasten the 
day of the Communist revolution in the 
United States.” 

So you can see that according to the 
Kremlin's plan, by recognizing Red China, 
by admitting her to the United Nations or 
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trading with her, we would be literally 
sowing the seeds of our own destruction. 

To those who want to recognize the Red 
tyrants in China, because they think it is 
the Christian thing—or the American thing 
to do—let me, as a fellow American and 
Christian, pose a couple of questions. 

“Did Moses compromise with Pharaoh in 
Egypt to win freedom for the Hebrew 
slaves?” 

Did Christ compromise with the money- 
changers, hypocrites, or the devil?“ Of 
course not, And neither can we appease 
or compromise with the Red tyrants. Ap- 
peasement or compromise, not only will 
never win freedom for the enslaved behind 
the Iron or Bamboo Curtain, but can have 
the disastrous result of loss of our own 
freedom as calculatingly plotted by the 
Reds. 

True Christians, good Americans, can 
never acquiesce in the enslavement of men 
by recognizing and giving respectability to 
the ruthless tyrants who enslave them. 
MATTHEW Cvrric. 


Water and Property Rights of the Indi- 
vidual and the Several States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a communication through the 
office of the distinguished secretary of 
state of the State of Illinois, the Honor- 
able Charles F. Carpentier, from the 
members of the Illinois General Assem- 
bly, enclosing a copy of House Joint 
Resolution 46, relative to the water and 
property rights of the individual and of 
the several States, and to prevent Fed- 
eral ursurpation of these rights, as ac- 
complished through the recent decisions 
of the Federal courts and the recent 
opinions and assertions of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. 

I am, by request, presenting this reso- 
lution, which follows herewith: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 46 

(Offered by Messrs. Stremlau, Morris, Hun- 
ter, McConnell, Mills, McCully, Haag, Lough- 
ran and Whalen.) 

Whereas recent decisions of the Federal 
courts and recent opinions and assertions 
from the U.S. Department of Justice have 
deprived States and persons of rights which 
said States and persons previously enjoyed, 
to regulate and control the use of water in 
those respective States and areas; and 

Whereas said decisions and opinions are 
a part of a general pattern gradually de- 
veloping into Federal supremacy over and 
usurpation of water which, if continued, will 
destroy individual and States rights and 
substitute in lieu thereof an all powerful 
centralized government control over water: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
o/ the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, the senate concurring herein, That 
the President and Congress of the United 
States and the Representatives of the State 
of Illinois in the Congress of the United 
States, be and they hereby are urged and re- 
quested to take all necessary action (1) to 
preserve the water rights of the individual 
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and of the several States and to prevent 
Federal usurpation of those rights; (2) to 
initiate and support legislation which will 
reestablish and secure to individuals and 
to the States the rights taken from them by 
the Federal courts and the Department of 
Justice, and (3) in every way possible to re- 
affirm, renew, further, and defend the con- 
cept that water rights are property rights 
and that these established rights to the use 
of water by State or an individual should not 
be taken away without due process of law 
and adequate compensation. 

Further resolved, That certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress, 
to the chairmen of the U.S. Senate and 
House Committees of Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house, May 6, 1959. 

PAUL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 

Concurred in by the Senate, June 10, 1959. 

Jonn Wm. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate, 

Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


An Oklahoma Salute to DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 7 years in Congress I have 
had many occasions to appreciate the 
fine work being done for the veterans of 
Oklahoma by the national veterans or- 
ganizations which are active in my State. 
The service which they give to many 
veterans and the families of our vet- 
erans, is almost beyond measure. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Oklahoma, is the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. 

DAV ORGANIZATION 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have very substantially 
benefited every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national command- 
er is another judge, David B. Williams, 
of Concord, Mass. Its national adju- 
tant is John E. Feighner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Its national legislative director is 
Elmer M. Freudenberger, its national di- 
rector of claims, Cicero F. Hogan, and its 
national director of employment rela- 
tions, John W. Burris—all located at its 
National Service Headquarters at 1701 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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Since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained an able and hard-working staff of 
full-time trained national service offi- 
cers. The 138 full-time service officers, 
located in 63 regional and 3 district of- 
fices of the U.S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and in its Central Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., are on constant call to 
serve our disabled American veterans 
and their families. 

They have ready access to the official 
claim records of those claimants who 
have given them their powers of attor- 
ney. All of them war-handicapped vet- 
erans themselves, these service officers 
are sympathetic and alert as to the prob- 


lems of other less well-informed claim- 
ants. 
SERVICES IN OKLAHOMA 


The DAV maintains a full-time na- 
tional service officer in the VA regional 
office at 2d and Court Streets, Muskogee. 
Joe Adair is a good personal friend of 
mine and he also serves as DAV depart- 
ment adjutant, in addition to his com- 
munity service as president of the Mus- 
kogee School Board. There are two VA 
hospitals in Oklahoma at which the 
DAV has VAVS representatives as fol- 
lows: Mr. Guy T. Kavanaugh, 918 Bos- 
ton Avenue, Muskogee, and Mrs. Floyd 
Edens, 1133 NW. 82d Street, Oklahoma 
City. Both of these VAVS representa- 
tives are a credit to the DAV in its mis- 
sion of service, and my friend Guy 
Kavanaugh is the newly elected depart- 
ment commander, 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $82,201,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Oklahoma, including $23,117,- 
548 disability compensation to its 27,862 
service-disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Oklahoma furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all 
communities, 

The following figures supply impressive 
additional evidence of the outstanding 
record of personalized service activities 
and accomplishments of the DAV na- 
tional service officer in behalf of Okla- 
homa veterans and dependents during 
the last 10 fiscal years, as revealed by the 
following statistics: 


Claimants contacted, est 45, B14. 00 
Claims folders reviewed 38. 178. 00 
Appearances before rating 

Fern intention 8, 680. 00 
Compensation increases ob- 

Wan came nee 3, 034. 00 
Service connections obtained. 599. 00 
Nonservice pensions 1. 029. 00 
Death benefits obtained 248.00 

Total monetary benefits ob- 

N AA $1,933, 309. 66 


The above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the Central Office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, handl- 
ing appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district. offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office, they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 
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benefits of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby ob 
for Oklahoma veterans, their dependents 
and their survivors. 

ADDITIONAL DAV AIDS 


These figures do not tell the full story 
of the extent and value of the individual- 
ized advice, counsel, and assistance ex- 
tended to all of the claimants who havé 
contacted DAV service officers in person. 
by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—thel¥ 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec: 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, 
VA guarantee loans for homes, farms 
businesses, and so forth. Helpful advice 
was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable useful employ” 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—Civil Service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene“ 
fits, and multifarious other problems. 

For the service officer, every claim pre- 
sents different problems. Too few 
Americans fully realize that govern- 
mental benefits are often not automati- 


cally awarded to disabled veterans—not , 


given on a silver platter. Frequently, be- 
cause of lack of official records, death 
disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with the 
passage of time, lack of information an 
experience, proof of the legal servi 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
tremely difficult—too many times im 
possible. A Claims and Rating Board 
can obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who su 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and 
jury, cannot properly prosecute e 
against itself. As the defendent, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can 
and does advise a claimant prec 
why his claim may previously have been 
denied and then specifies what addl- 
tional evidence is essential. The claim, 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv“ 
ice officer will, of course, advise him 
to its possible improvement, before pre” 
senting it to the adjudication agency: 
in the light of all of the circumstance’ 
and facts, and of the pertinent laws, 
precedents, regulations, and schedule of 
disability ratings. 

The VA has denied more claims than It 
has allowed—and one major reason 
that many claims are not properly pre- 
pared. The DAV is justly proud of it 
success in the preparation and pres“ 
entation of claims—many su 
having been scored in cases which had 
been turned down previously because of 
inadequate preparation by the vetera? 
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acting alone and without skilled assist- 
ance, 


LOSSES BY REVIEWS 
Another. fact not generally known is 
t, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years 
Ago, the disability compensation pay- 
Ments of about 37,200 veterans have been 
tinued, and reduced as to about 
27,300 others at an aggregate loss to 
of more than $28 million per year. 
About 114 percent of such discontinu- 
ances and reductions have probably oc- 
Curred as to disabled veterans in Okla- 
homa with a consequent loss of about 
,000 per year. 

A great number of these unfortunate 
ts were not represented by the 
DAV or by any other veteran organiza- 
Judging by the past, such un- 
favorable adjudications will occur as to 
an additional equal number or more 
during the next 3 years, before such re- 
is completed. Every disabled vet- 
fran in Oklahoma should carefully con- 
Sider the advisability of enlisting the 
Skilled assistance of the national serv- 
ice officer of the DAV, or of some other 
Veteran organization, or of the American 
Red Cross, as a protective measure in 

the safeguarding of his rights. 

HOW SERVICES ARE MAINTAINED 


Many claimants are not aware of the 
fact that the DAV receives no Govern- 
Ment subsidy, The DAV is enabled to 
Maintain its nationwide staff of expert 
National service officers primarily be- 
Cause of income from membership dues 
Collected by its local chapters and from 
the net income on its Indento-Tag— 
Minature automobile license tags—proj- 
ect, owned by the DAV and operated by 

employees, most of whom are disabled 
Veterans, their wives, or their widows, or 
other handicapped Americans—a re- 
habilitation project in its own right. 

identally, without checking as to 
Whether they had previously sent in a 
donation, more than 1,400,000 owners of 
Sets of lost keys have received them back 
from the DAV’s Indento-Tag depart- 
Ment, many of whom, during the last 8 
years, were Oklahoma residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed public 
Support as will enable it to maintain its 

Valuable nationwide service setup on a 
More adequate basis. Much more could 
Undoubtedly be accomplished for dis- 

disabled veterans if the DAV 
Could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals. 
MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 

During the last 10 years, the DAV 
has also relied on appropriations from 
its separately incorporated trustee, the 
DAV Service Foundation, aggregating 
$3,300,000, exclusively for salaries to its 
National service officers. Its reserves 
having been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
Very much in need of the generous sup- 
Dort of all “serviced” claimants, DAV 
Members, and other social-minded 
Americans—by direct donations, by des- 
ignations in insurance policies, by be- 
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quests in wills, by assignments of stocks 
and bonds, and by establishing special 
types of trust funds. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Oklahoma by sending in donations to 
the DAV Service Foundation, 631 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Washington 4, 
D.C. Every such “serviced” claimant 
who is eligible can and should also be- 
come a DAV member, preferably a life 
member, for which the total fee is $100— 
$50 to those born before January 1; 1902, 
or World War I veterans—payable in 
installments within 2 full fiscal-year 
periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interests 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
sociations and various religious, frater- 
nal and civic associations. All of 
America's veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations. For 
America's disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, the 
DAV has been a forceful, eloquent, and 
effective voice in our Nation's Capital, 
and a strong right arm in cities and 
towns all over the country. 

I welcome this opportunity to salute 
the DAV—a great veterans’ organization 
doing a great job. 


Dr. Samuel Slavin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 29, 1959. 


From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 29, 1959] 


Du. SAMUEL SLAVIN 


Like so many individuals, who arrived here 
before the turn of the century, Dr. Samuel 
Slavin, a native of Russia, found America 
truly a land of opportunity. He was only 
14 when he first sighted his adopted country. 
Twelve years later, he was a doctor of den- 
tistry. For more than a half century, he 
practiced his profession, living to see his son 
and associate, Dr. Mortimer Slavin, who paid 
him the compliment of following in his foot- 
steps, elected president of the Luzerne Coun- 
ty Dental Society. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre has a large number 
of individuals who found success and con- 
tentment under circumstances, similar to 
the experience of Dr. Slavin. Not all, to be 
sure, were professional men, but they and 
their offsprings today are numbered among 
our leading citizens. America and this 
community owe them a considerable debt 
of gratitude for the contribution they made 
to its development through their courage 
and initiative, Dr. Slavin is a notable ex- 
ample. 
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Latin American Police Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond as it appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 21, 1959. 

As you know, one of Senator SMaTHERS’ 
amendments to which Mr. Drummond 
refers, to provide for an Inter-American 
Court of Justice, was not adopted by the 
committee. The other amendment, how- 
ever, to provide for a Western Hemi- 
sphere Police Force, was modified and 
adopted in substance, by providing that 
$35 million be set aside for use by the 
Organization of American States to en- 
courage the appointment of a police 
force. Of course if the $35 million is 
not used by the OAS for that purpose, 
it reverts to use for economic assistance 
to Latin America. 

Recent events in Latin America point 
up the need for such a police force. 

Mr. Drummond's article follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN POLICE Force 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON. —Senator GEORGE A. SMATH- 
ERS, Democrat of Florida, who has always 
shown an alert interest in Latin America, 
is making significant headway advancing a 
significant proposal. 

What Senator SMATHERS is urging—and he 
is winning increasing support—is that the 
organization of the 21 American States be 
strengthened at two vital points so that it 
will have the means of securing the peace in 
the Western Hemisphere the way the United 
Nations was intended to secure the peace of 
the world but has never been allowed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS proposes two concrete steps. 

He would create a volunteer police force” 
to deter or counter any use of force against 
any Latin American country and would put 
this police force at the disposal of the Organ- 
ization, of American States for such emer- 
gency. 

He would establish an Inter-American 
Court of Justice as the legal arm of the 
Organization of American States to which 
the members would agree to refer justifiable 
disputes. 

Senator SMaTHers’ purpose is not just to 
show how well the United Nations could do 
its job if it were free to do it. That is just 
a byproduct, though a useful one. 

The reason for creating the Organization of 
American States police force and an inter- 
American court is that relations between 


numerous of the Latin American nations are 


seriously deteriorating. There have been 
either threats or overt aggression against 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and 
Panama in recent months. Without forces 
which it could instantly deploy, there is a 
dangerous prospect that the Organization of 
American States would be unable to help. 

The United States would be benefited by 
helping to create a Western Hemisphere po- 
lice force. 

1. If the Organization of American States 
decides it must use force to counter an ag- 
gression against one of its members, the only 
adequate force which could be called upon 
would be U.S, defense forces: This could 
easily be made to appear like U.S. interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of another coun- 
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try. How much better for both the Organi- 
zation of American States and the United 
States to have an international police force 
for this purpose—a police force which could 
be used only by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and for the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

2. It would be more economical and would 
save us the myriad headaches of military aid 
to individual Latin American countries, 
This aid is not designed to prop up any 
government, but our military aid has been 
so used—much to our political discredit. 
For the next fiscal year the administration 
is proposing to allot #96,500,000 for military 
assistance to Latin America. I think there 
can be no doubt that we could achieve more 
mutual security throughout Latin America 
by spending part of this sum on a Latin 
American police force. We'd be better off 
politically. The Latin American countries 
would be better off defensively. 

2. It is clear that the Communists in Latin 
America, taking their orders from Moscow, 
are organizing for the opportunity to get 
hold of other Latin American countries, as 
they did temporarily in Guatemala, where 
they will be as embarrassing and menacing 
to the United States as pocsible. Comment- 
ing on the recent attempted invasion of Pan- 
ama, President Ernesto de La Guardia said: 
“This was not just a group of adventurers 
from our won country or even from Cuba. 
These people were mostly Cubans, but di- 
rected by and led by militant Communists. 
Their ambition is the long-stated one of 
taking over the Panama Canal.” An Or- 
ganization of American States police force 
would be good protection there. 

The U.N.’s World Court lies Hmp from 
lack of use. 

The U.N.’s international police force was 
still-born because the Soviet Union vetoed 
it. 

The Western Hemisphere could use its own 
police force and its own court of justice. 

Senator SMATHERS has already won impor- 
tant backing in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He needs—and deserves— 
further allies, 


Edgewood Arsenal in World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I want to offer for the RECORD a speech 
of Mr. Michael J. Dwyer, candidate for 
national commander of the Veterans of 
World War I, endorsed by the Florida 
department: 

One of our buddies revealed to me some 
first-hand observations of the chemical war- 
fare operation during 1917-18. Edgewood 
Arsenal was a poison gas factory. It was lo- 
cated near Baltimore on the Chesapeak Bay, 
This was a top-secret operation and this 
buddy was assigned there as a private soon 
after induction into the Army. 

There were no promotions, transfers or 
leaves granted to any one after they were 
assigned to this gas factory. The privates 
worked there many hours a day and slept, 
ate, and worked with gas masks around their 
necks. There were a 100-percent casualties 
per month in the mustard gas plant. That 
Is every man was in the hospital by the end 
of a month with burns from this gas and 
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every veteran that was in a combat unit over 
there should know what that means. 

There were 7,000 enlisted men in this fac- 
tery who lost their voice or could just 
whisper, all of them had scabs under the 
arms, between the legs, or wherever body 
moisture absorbed the mustard gas which 
was always present in the air. 

The phosgene gas affected eyes, voice, 
lungs and appetites adversely. Many of the 
buddies could not read, talk or walk with- 
out considerable discomfort. They were too 
sick to go to the mess hall more than once a 
day but they had to continue to work re- 
gardless of illness, 

For this they received $30 per month, 
minus $9 for their own insurance. Now 
this factory and camp was built by an Amer- 
ican patriot who worked for $1 per year, his 
name was Honest Andy Mellon. A Major 
Walker from Ohio State University and un- 
dergraduates and other chemists were work- 
ing there as privates. This Mr. Meilon built 
the factory and camp on a 10 percent cost 
plus basis. The barracks were beautiful 
steel and concrete permanent buildings, 
about 30 of them all erected for future ex- 
pansion. The Du Pont firm acquired them 
after the war was over and there was no 
more gas needed for warfare. 

The civilian employees received $30 per 
day and many of them were paid much more 
as it was a cost plus contract. It should be 
interesting to know how many of those 7,000 
buddies are alive today after breathing all 
the gas fumes that affected their health in 
later years. f 

We Veterans of World War I deserve our 
traditional pension for the faithful service 
rendered during the Nation's time of need, 


Minimum Wage Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I have the privilege to 
include a resolution adopted by the 
council of the city of Philadelphia -at a 
meeting held June 25, 1959: 


RESOLUTION 357 


Resolution memorializing the 86th Congress 
of the United States to enact the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt -bill (S. 1046 and H.R. 
4488), a bill which would increase the 
minimum wage and extend protection to 
nearly 8 million additional workers 
Whereas the present Federal minimum 

wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States to- 
day; and 
Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and we are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute a 

grave threat to our national economy, a 

challenge to our moral standards as a people 

and a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 
Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular 
danger to the well-being of the people of 

Philadelphia. Unless a national minimum 

wage standard is established by Federal law, 

Philadelphia industries which pay a decent 

wage scale will suffer unfair economic com- 
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petition from those in other communities 
which pay their employees low, substandard 
Wages and are thus able to undersell our 
industries; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill (S, 1046 and 
H.R. 4488) which would greatly ameliorate 
this problem by raising the Federal mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 and include nearly 8 
million additional workers under the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Members of the 86th Congress of the 
United States to enact S. 1046 and H.R, 4488, 
a bill which would increase the minimum 
wage and extend protection to nearly 8 mil- 
lion additional workers. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Members of 
Congress representing Philadelphia and the 
U.S. Senators representing Pennsylvania, 


“A Flaming Torch to All America”—Re- 
marks by the Honorable Bernard F. 
Dickmann, Chairman, at Ground- 
Breaking Ceremonies for Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the most thrilling experiences of my first 
term in the Congress of the United 
States was to be permitted authorship of 
Public Law 361 of the 83d Congress au- 
thorizing the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at St. Louis as a joint 
Federal-local project under the National 
Park Service. Work on this great proj- 
ect had been underway for 20 years or 
more before my bill became law, but the 
law was necessary to regularize appro- 
priations already made and to be made in 
carrying out Federal responsibilities for 
the memorial. 

The one man most directly responsible 
for the successful achievement of our 
dream in St. Louis of a great memorial 
project symbolizing the opening by 
Thomas Jefferson of the yast western 
areas of this continent to American set- 
tlement and development was and is the 
Honorable Bernard F. Dickmann, direc- 
tor of welfare of St. Louis since his 
recent retirement as postmaster, and, 
prior to a long and distinguished career 
as postmaster, one of the finest mayors 
St. Louis has ever been fortunate enough 
to have. 

My husband, prior to his election to 
Congress in 1940, was Secretary to Mayor 
Dickmann. No man is a hero to his sec- 
retary unless he is of truly great stat- 
ure. I can attest to the fact that Mayor 
Dickmann was very much of a hero— 
and was a great inspiration—to John 
B. Sullivan, as he has been to everyone 
I know who has worked with him or 
for him over the years, 
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It was most fitting that when the long- 
delayed groundbreaking occurred on 
June 23 for the relocation of the rail- 
road tracks which will clear the last ob- 
Stacle to erection of the great riverfront 
Project in St. Louis under the National 
Park Service, that “Barney” Dickmann 
Was chosen as chairman of the impres- 
Sive ceremonies. 

Iam very sorry that the heavy sched- 
ule of important legislation before the 
Congress early last week made it impos- 
Sible for those of us in Congress who 
have worked many years for the achieve- 
Ment of the Jefferson National Expan- 
Sion Memorial to be present in St. Louis 
for the groundbreaking. Unfortunately, 
the arrangements were made without 
taking into consideration the difficulty of 
Members of Congress in attending af- 
fairs far from the Capitol during mid- 
week. 

However, I was pleased to receive a 
Copy of Mr. Dickmann’s excellent talk 
in officiating at the groundbreaking, and 
I am sure they will be of interest to 
all Members, particularly those from 
areas of the country which were part 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Mr, Dickmann quoted the late William 
Allen White, of Emporia, Kans., about 
the desirability of establishing this me- 
Morial to Jefferson in St. Louis as a na- 
tional park, as follows: 

The Louisiana Purchase * * * was Jeffer- 
on's major contribution to American life. 
The Louisiana Purchase, which Jefferson pro- 
Moted and finally secured, made the United 
States a continental empire. The Louisiana 

ase, more than any other one political 
&ct, recast our Nation. 


It was the view of Editor White that in 
Making the great Purchase from Napo- 
leon, “he did more to preserve democ- 
racy than he did when he formulated the 
ideals of democracy in the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

Chairman Dickmann not only drama- 
tized the meaning and significance of the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
in officiating at the groundbreaking last 
Week but put into perspective the great 
‘Work done by many outstanding citizens 
of St. Louis since the late Mr. Luther 

Smith first broached the idea to a 

andnew mayor of St. Louis in 1933. 

The remarks referred to, Mr. Speaker, 
by the Honorable Bernard F. Dickmann, 
at groundbreaking ceremonies for the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at St. Louis; June 23, 1957, were as 
follows: 

Avpress or Hon. BERNARD F. DICKMANN, Dr- 
RECTOR OF WELFARE, Crry oF Sr. LOUIS, AT 
GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONY, JEFFERSON 
8 EXPANSION MEMORIAL JUNE 23, 

Members of the Jefferson National Expan- 

zoin Memorial Committee, dist 

Tuests, ladies, and gentlemen, this is a most 

Suspicious occasion and I am deeply hon- 

Cred and privileged to act as chairman for 

these dedicatory ceremonies, here on the site 

Of a dream come true. How I wish the late 

er Ely Smith were here to join with us, 

Pi it was he who conceived the idea of 
memorial on the riverfront in St. Louis, 

and it was he who first approached me when 
Was newly elected mayor of St. Louis, back 

1933, to ask me to consider plans for a 


i on the site of Old St. Louis on the 
t 
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Twenty-six years ago, on December 15, 
1933, a small group of citizens of this great 
city convened at the first meeting, held in 
the Adolphus room of the Jefferson Hotel, 
to plan a great memorial to the territorial 
expansion for which St. Louis is the gate- 
way—the gateway to the west, as a memorial 
to the man who was responsible for that 
territorial expansion—the greatest peacetime 
acquisition in these United States, concelved 
and achieved by Thomas Jefferson. That, 
and the next meeting, was attended by men 
you know, men you knew, some with us here 
today, some called from us, to our deep 
regret. I think it is more than fitting that 
I call the roll of these men and women: 

Mr. Luther Ely Smith, who fought the 
battle for this memorial from the beginning, 
and with whom it was my privilege to be 
associated in all the planning, the battles 
and the victories. Mr. John G. Lonsdale, 
Mr. Carl F. G. Meyer, Judge Jesse McDonald, 
Mr. Baxter Brown, Mr, Morton May, Sidney 
Maestre, who has been in the front all 
through the years, Tom Gilmartin, Isaac H. 
Orr, Claude B. Ricketts, McCune Gill, whose 
research gave us the valuable historic back- 
ground on which to build our memorial. 
Walter B. Weisburger, Bill D'Arcy, William 
J. Gibbons, Gale F. Johnston, Max O'Rell 
Truitt, Frank C. Rand, Louis LaBeaume, Al- 
bert T. Perkins, J. Lionberger Davis, Judge 
George Hitchcock, Mayor Rolla Wells, Hon. 
Charles Nagel, Mrs. W. M. Grossman, Mrs, 
Edna Gellhorn, Miss Temple Burrus, and 
myself. From these two meetings came the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial As- 
sociation, incorporated June 11, 1934. 

There have been many meetings, many 
conferences, many heart-breaking obstacles, 
but all happily overcome. How prophetic 
were the words of the late Newton D. Baker, 
a member of the U.S, Commission, who said: 
“This memorial will be like a cathedral; 
built slowly, but surely.” Slowly it has 
been indeed, but how surely. Today marks 
the realization of this gigantic dream, a 
worthy prize in a long and well-fought 
battle. 

I will not bore you too much with statisti- 
cal data over these 26 years: the city of St. 
Louls took the first step by passing the nec- 
essary ordinances permitting our citizens to 
vote for a bond issue to contribute up to 
$7,500,000 for this memorial. That was in 
June and July of 1935; in August 1935, Con- 
gress passed a Historic Sites and Building 
Act, and in September of 1935, the citizens 
of St. Louis, at a special election, passed 
the $7,500,000 bond issue by more than a 
two-thirds majority. In November of 1935. 
the Missouri Supreme Court, in a test case, 
sustained the validity of the city’s bond 
issue. In December 1935, by Executive or- 
der, the President of the United States, the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, designated 
the National Park Service as the executive 
agency to acquire and develop the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, with an allo- 
cation of $6,750,000 of Federal funds, to be 
matched by $2,250,000 contributed by St. 
Louis. In January 1936, injunction suits in 
State courts were filed to restrain city ofi- 
cials from proceeding with the memorial, 
but the suits were dismissed. 

In May 1936, the city of St. Louis de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States, 
$2,250,000 realized from the sale of the city 
bonds, making a total of $9 million avail- 
able for the acquisition and development, 
This left $5,250,000 of city bonds unissued, 
available to match further funds from the 
Federal Government in the ratio of $1 of 
St. Louls funds to $3 of Federal funds. In 
July 1937, the city of St. Louis offered the 
old courthouse to the Federal Government 
for inclusion within the area of the me- 
morial. In 1940 demolition of the buildings 
in these 37 city blocks was completed, and 
the only buildings left were the old court- 
house, the old cathedral, the first church 
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west of the Mississippi River, and the old 
rock house, all three of which are now part 
of our great memorial. J : 

As we know, there was a national archi- 
tectural contest for a design for our me- 
morial, which was won by Mr. Eero Saarinen, 

Then came one of the biggest obstacles 
to the buliding of our memorial, the re- 
moval of the tracks of the Terminal Rail- 
road. This obstacle seemed unsurmount- 
able, but with grim determination, our pres- 
ent mayor, the Honorable Raymond R. 
Tucker, resolved to overcome this obstacle, 
once and for all, and he appointed a com- 
mittee of our leading railroad officials, re- 
questing them to study the matter un- 
selfishly, and from a civic standpoint, and 
through the combined efforts of our friends 
and leading citizens, Mayor Raymond R, 
Tucker, Hon. Russell L. Dearmont, new 
president of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
Hon, Arthur K, Atkinson, president of the 
Wabash Rallroad, and the late Armstrong 
Chinn, president of the Terminal Railroad 
Association, the difficulty was resolved, and 
today marks the beginning of the reloca- 
tion of the troublesome tracks. 

Our forefathers built a sturdy democracy, 
they formed a more perfect union, and they 
established justice, insured domestic tran- 
quillity, and provided for the common de- 
fense; they promoted the general welfare, 
and secured the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity. The Louisiana 
Purchase provided a growing people the 
greatest peaceful territorial expansion in his- 
tory. With the purchase of Florida, the 
annexation of Texas, the cessions of the Ore- 
gon and Mexican territories, together with 
the Gadsden Purchase, our dominion was ex- 
tended from coast to coast, and the founda- 
tions were laid for an enduring Nation. Can 
you visualize what our country would be like 
today if it had not been for the foresight of 
Thomas Jefferson? We would be a small 
country indeed, with much fewer opportuni- 
ties for our people. That is what we are 
memorializing, fellow citizens, opportunities 
provided us by our forefathers, the right to 
expand, to develop, to grow, and go ever 
farther and farther westward, And it all 
started right here, in what was known as 
Old St. Louis. Tou all read about, and some 
of you participated in the reenactment of 
the day St. Louis was under three flags. 
What a moment in history. And it all took 
place right here, where we stand today. 

May I quote some excerpts from an edi- 
torial written by the world-famous Emporia, 
Kans., newepaperman, who was a member of 
the U.S. Commission, the late William Allen 
White. He said, The memorial in St. Louis 
will be the only adequate memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson, on the continent. It will 
be erected at the gateway to the Louisiana 
Purchase, which was Jefferson's major con- 
tribution to American life. The Louisiana 
Purchase, which Jefferson promoted and fi- 
nally secured, made the United States a 
continental empire. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, more than any other one political 
act, recast our Nation. Jefferson gave us 
our Inspiration toward democracy and when 
he bought from Napoleon, the vast territory 
stretching from the Mississippi far into the 
western mountains, toward the Pacific, for 
$13 million, he did more to preserve democ- 
racy than he did when he formulated the 
ideals of democracy in the Declaration of 
Independence. Therefore, it is fitting at 
this time to erect this dignified monument 
on the waterfront in St. Louis to the great 
visionary whose ideals were realized and 
whose dream came true. This Jeffersonian 
Monument, here in the center of our land, 
will light a flaming torch to all America. It 
will point the way that Jefferson would lead 
us, to an enlightened country, peopled by 
free citizens with equal opportunity for all." 

Luther Ely Smith was the first president 
of our local memorial association; he was 
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succeeded by Mr. Willlam W. Crowdus, who 
has served in that capacity, very ably, for 
the past 10 years. And this past week, we 
acquired a new president, Mr. Morton D. 
May. Buster May has succeeded Mr. Crow- 
dus and we welcome him, and look to him 
to carry on our work to the final completion 
of this memorial. 

There are other speakers here today who 
will tell you more about our great memorial, 
its plans, and what it means to the Nation. 
So I shall stop here and introduce the first 
of our distinguished guests. As you all 
know, the Jesuits were the first to bring ed- 
ucational opportunities to St. Louis today 

they are one of the strongholds of our com- 
munity, one of the most inspirational and 
respected leaders in our spiritual welfare. 
It is fitting indeed, that the first church west 
of ‘the Mississippi River should be a part of 
this memorial, and as the representative of 
the great faith that brought to us our ear- 
Hest spiritual leaders, it is my distinct privi- 
lege to Introduce to you, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James E. Hoflich, pastor of the Old Cathedral, 
who will give the invocation for the cere- 
monies to follow—Monsignor Hoflich. 
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One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the June 25 
‘Journal of Commerce, which character- 
izes the wheat bill passed by the House 
and Senate as “one step forward, two 
steps back”: 

One STEP Forwarp, Two STEPS Back 

Once again Congress has proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that it is either un- 
willing or simply incapable of facing up to 
the realities of the crop support program. 

The wheat bill it sent to the White House 
on Monday—even though labeled a “stop- 
gap” measure and limited to 1960 and 1961 
crops—is patently unacceptable. It is an 
open invitation to a White House veto, and 
perhaps a good many of the Senators and 
Representatives who voted for it intended 
that it should be precisely that. 

They have certainly had fair warning that 
the President would balk at it. They had 
the opportunity to produce compromise leg- 
islation the President might accept, even 
though with reluctance. The course they 
chose, however, was the seemingly easy way 
of showing the farmers they favored high 
supports while shifting over to the White 
House the onus of saying, “No; the Nation 
cannot afford this kind of nonsense any 
longer.” 

- Outwardly, the purpose of the wheat bill 
fs that of cutting planting allotments 25 
percent under the present national mini- 
mum allotment of 56 million acres. And 
since this in turn offers some hope of cut- 
ting the rate at which the Government's 
massive wheat surplus continues to pile up 
year after year, it is certainly commendable. 

But at what price would this be accom- 
plished? At the price of fixing price, sup: 
ports at 90 percent of parity. Not at 75 
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percent, as at present, not at 80 percent— 
or even at 85 percent, as suggested in: var- 
ious moves to compromise the House and 
Senate bills—but at the full 90 percent de- 
manded by the House. 

This is the equivalent of taking one step 
forward with a flourish of trumpets in broad 
daylight, then quietly retreating as darkness 
falls with the vague hope that perhaps no 
one will notice what is really happening. 

The President and his Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, have fought a 
hard and thankless battle these 614 years 
past to cut away some of the roots of the 
system that drives farmers one year after 
another to produce more of certain crops 
than they would have any hope of selling if 
the Government didn't step in and pick up 
the tab. 

They have not sought to eliminate the 
system altogether, but merely to modify it 
by replacing high rigid supports with a more 
fiexible system under which production 
would tend to drop as incentives were cut 
back by establishing at least a slight re- 
lationship between parity payments and 
market prices. 

Experience has shown that it is not al- 
Ways sufficient to reduce acreage allotments, 
tor farmers naturally withdraw their more 
marginal lands and concentrate all the 
harder on their most productive soll. And 
if this has been so in the past, what can 
we expect if the parity payments are sud- 
denly Jumped up to 90 porcent? 

For one thing, a good deal of the painful 
progress made during the past half-dozen 
years will be wiped out. So far as wheat is 
concerned, the withdrawal from 90 percent 
of parity will have to start all over again 2 
years from. now. 

This is perhaps the most depressing aspect 
of the whole affair, for what the present 
Congress has done is wash its hands of a 
difficult issue and pass it over to another 
Congress in a state considerably worse than 
it was at the beginning of the present ses- 
sion. 

For another thing, whatever reduction this 
measure may seem to make in the accumula- 
tion of 1960-61 wheat surpluses will be large- 
ly illusory. The physical surplus may be 
smaller in those years, but the Government 
will pay a good deal more for what Is actu- 
ally produced. Mr, Benson has warned in 
fact, that far from cutting the overall cost 
of the program by $264 million a year, the 
measure would raise it by $100 million to a 
total of $800 million. s t 

The odd thing about the wheat bill is 
that its worst feature—the 90 Percent parity 
requirement—was affixed not in the Senate, 
where agricultural interests exert the greatest 
strength, but in the House, 

Another curious twist is the unofficial ex- 
planation that the Senate approved the 
original House version as the lesser of two 
evils—the other having been the necessity of 
working out still another version which 
would be acceptable to both Houses—some- 
thing that would naturally require both 
time and effort. 

This is about as lame an excuse for bad 
legislation as we have heard in some time. 
Of course, It would have required more time 
and effort. But it Is not, after all, the busi- 
ness of legislators to legislate? And if the 
President vetoes this measure—as we expect 
and hope he will—will not both House and 
Senate have to get to work on another meas- 
sure anyway? 

They will unless they can override his yeto. 
And judging by the narrow margin (44 to 40) 
with which this bill passed the Senate, we 
rather doubt they can muster the votes to 
do 50, 


July 1 
The World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
December the United States joined with 
other free countries in the United Na- 
tions in sponsoring a proposal for & 
World Refugee Year. 

It was the hope of our Government 
that the proclamation of such a year 
would have the effect of arousing interest 
in refugees among countries and seg- 
ments of the public who had not pre- 
viously seemed aware of their plight, and 
would at the same time revive public 
concern and lead to greater assistance 
from those countries which had tradi- 
tionally shown compassion for, and 
generosity toward these, our unhappy 
fellow human beings. Only the Soviet 
bloc opposed the proposal for the obvi- 
ous reason that many of the refugees 
are fugitives from communism. Cur- 
rently more than 30 countries have indi- 
cated that they will participate in the 
year, which begins today, by doing what 
lies within their power to help. 

It is hard to estimate the extent of 
the refugee problem. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold of the United Na- 
tions has said that over 40 million people 
have become refugees since the end of 
World War II and that there are still 15 
million without permanent Homes. Of 
this number the United Nations helps 
only the 2 or 3 million who require in- 
ternational aid in special ways. The two 
largest groups are the nearly 1 million 
Palestine Arab refugees in the Middle 
East, almost half under 15, and the 1 
million refugees from Communist China 
living in desperation and poverty in 
Hong Kong. The Algerian-French war 
has resulted in the flight of 210,000 refu- 
gees from Algeria into Tunisia and 
Morocco, the large majority of whom are 
women, children and oldsters, Escapees 
from communism in Europe number 
100,000, many of whom are still in camps 
after nearly 20 years. -There are 9,000 
European refugees in Communist China. 
The recent aggression of Communist 
China against Tibet has driven 10,000 
Tibetan refugees into India. Refugees 
from Nasser’s Egypt number about 5,000 
and other scattered groups increase the 
total by some 15,000. 

Some countries have welcomed large 
numbers of so-called refugees as na- 
tionals and accord them all the rights of 
citizenship. West Germany, for ex- 
ample, has opened its doors to 12 million 
East Germans and 2,000 a week are still 
filtering across the border to escape the 
Communist dictatorship. South Korea 
and South Vietnam have offered the 
Same kind of haven to their nationals 
from the Communist north. 
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During the World Refugee Year the 
United States plans a five-point program 
of assistance for the refugees aided 
through the United Nations. 

First. Continued support for existing 
Tefugee programs at a cost of about $40 

on a year. 

Second. An additional $4 million to 
be assigned to the most pressing refugee 
Problems. 

Third. A special immigration program 
to bring to the United States part of the 
refugees requiring resettlement. 

Fourth. An increase of $10 to $20 mil- 
lion for food distribution from the sur- 
Plus agricultural commodity program. 

Fifth, Full support for programs un- 
dertaken by the U.S. Committee for 
Refugees, which is coordinating the 
efforts of private refugee relief groups. 

Those of us who are interested in help- 
ing in this program can do so through 
the many private agencies cooperating 
through the U.S. Committee for Refu- 
Sees. Here is one instance in which indi- 
Vidual efforts can help in the solution of 
an international problem of great im- 
Portance. We should not miss the 
opportunity the World Refugee Year 
affords. 


Public Highway Route U.S. 51 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a communication from the office 
Of the distinguished secretary of state of 

State of Illinois, the Honorable Chas. 
F. Carpentier, from the members of the 
is General Assembly, enclosing a 
Copy of House Joint Resolution No. 15, 
relative to the inclusion in the system of 
Dublic highways now provided for by 
law, and known as the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
Ways, of U.S. 51, starting near the ship- 
Ping port of Duluth on the shore of Lake 
r, and extending in an approxi- 
Mately straight line to the great shipping 
Port of New Orleans. 

This highway is of the highest import- 
ance to the national defense. I am pre- 
Senting this resolution, which follows 

with: 
House Jotnt ResoLuTION 15 


(Offered by Mrs. F. C. Pierce, Messrs. ` 


te, Eberspacher, Scott, Hunter, McCon- 

nell, Mrs. M. E. Green, Messrs. Harbeck, 
„ Stremlau, Willlam Pierce, Hollerich, 

P, McCarthy, Clyde Lee, Billhartz, Hollo- 
Way, Manning, Baker, Mills, Rhodes, Mc- 
y: Willett, Davidson, and Soderstrom.) 
Whereas the existing public highway route 
marked as U.S. 51, commencing near the 
portant shipping port of Duluth on the 
of Lake Superior and extending in an 
approximately straight line to the great 
Shipping port of New Orleans, transverses 
heart of the industrial, agricultural, and 
areas of the State of Illinois and is 

hereby one of the most important avenues 
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of this Nation in the transport of personnel, 
goods, wares, merchandise, and foodstuffs 
essential to the health, welfare, and defense 
of this Nation; and 


Whereas it is the sense of the General As- 


sembly of the State of Illinois that such 
highway route in this State is a more heavily 
traveled and a more important pathway of 
communication than some of the routes that 
have been designated as part of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and should therefore be included 
as part of such National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways provided for by 
the Congress: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 7ist General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, That 
the Congress of the United States is urged 
to take appropriate action to provide for the 
inclusion of the route of the existing public 
highway marked as U.S, 51 in the State of 
Ilinois in the system of highways now pró- 
vided for by Federal law and known as the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; and that an appropriate copy of 
this resolution and its preamble be for- 
warded by the secretary of state to each 
Member of Congress from this State. 
Adopted by the House, February 16, 1959. 
PAUL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the Senate, June 8, 1959. 
JoHN Wm. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate, 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 138 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Rrconn an editorial from the Maine 
Outdoorsman and Conservationist for 
July 1959, entitled “Stinks in Portland, 
Too“: 

STINKS IN PorTLAND, Too 

When Portland residents began to get a 
whiff of what foul air smells like, and also an 
example of how contaminated air can change 
the color of the paint on a house, they rose 
in righteous indignation and demanded that 
something be done to remove this unpleasant 
situation. They're asking about Federal 
funds to alleviate such a nuisance. 

Well, the good folks who live along the 
Androscoggin River, as well as numerous 
other highly polluted waters in our State of 
Maine, can certainly sympathize with their 
Portland neighbors. No; it isn’t a pleasant 
odor, Incidentally, been up Rumford way 
lately? 

Sooner or later, the people are going to 
become sufficientiy nauseated with the whole 
stinking mess they'll start demanding that 
the legislators, who so far are much too com- 
placent about the growing pollution prob- 
lem, stop listening to the industrial lobby- 
ists and start listening to the people who 
cast the votes to elect them to office. 

Some day, perhaps, some of these elected 
public servants will start listening to the 
many, instead of the few. 
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Ezekiel Connected Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include a most interesting address de- 
livered by Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, execu- ` 
tive director, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., at the 
commencement exercises of Chowan Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, N.C., on June 1. 

The address follows: 

EZEKIEL CONNECTED THEM 


(Commencement address by Edmund J. 
Gleazer, Jr.) 


I was talking with a sophomore junior 
colege student not so long ago who was 
astounded to hear the dean of the general 
college of the University of Minnesota remind 
a faculty group that students could be look- 
ing at a teacher with rapt attention and still 
have their minds a thousand miles away. 
She said she didn’t know that teachers knew 
that. 

This happens, too, sometimes to people in 
church. With the best of intentions let me 
tell you a story. I sat in church a few 
weeks ago. As the service proceeded an 
impression began to trouble me. I though 
how matter-of-fact we seem to behave. How 
lifeless the words spoken. All at once I could 
hardly stand it. Like a torrent breaking 
through a dam, great resounding phrases 
began to come to mind: 

“God created man in his own image.” 

“Know ye that the Lord He is God; it is 
He that hath made us.” 

“Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 

“I am come that ye might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” 

“Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace.” 

How could we sit there, impassive, casual, 
proceeding mechanically? Where was the 
note of wonder and awe as we spoke His 
mame? Where was the motivation of 
urgency? How could our faces be other than 
radiant with His glory as we spoke and 
thought of Him? How had we reduced the 
work of God to such a commonplace? And 
there came to mind the vision of the prophet, 
Ezekiel, as he saw the valley filled with dry 
bones and asked: “Son of man, can these 
bones live?“ And I thought further, of my 
own vocation, what of our work in higher 
education—the learning process which ought 
to be such a thrilling quest—a glorious ad- 
venture into the problematical and the un- 
known—has it, too, had the life suffocated 
out of it? Are we too occupied with dry 
bones? Chemical equations, names and 
dates, rules and formulas, semester hours and 
passing grades, 64 credit hours and an A.A, 
degree. How can these bones live? 

Ezekiel was a prophet to a people in bond- 
age. And there is a kind of bondage that 
theratens us today. Goethe, the German 
philosopher spoke of it. He said it is the 
commonplace that enslaves us all. “Com- 
monplaceness, the surrender to the average, 
that good which is not bad but still the 
enemy of the best—that is our besetting 
danger.” And Henry Drummond, the great 
preacher, said we need to “move the vast 
inertia of the soul, and place and keep it 
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where the spiritual forces will act upon 
iti” 

To those who were in bondage Ezekiel, 
speaking in the name of Jehovah, promised: 
“A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you „ e and ye 
shall be my people, and I will be your God.“ 

Sometimes the greatest lessons are spoken 
in the simplest ways. I have heard choral 
groups sing the spiritual about the prophet 
Ezekiel. And the text of this talk might very 
well be put in a most rhythmic way; “Ezekiel 
connected them—dry bones—hear the word 
of the Lord.” And the word of the Lord 
was: “I shall put my spirit within you and 
ye shall live.” 

Yes, shall live. There are certain char- 
acteristics of a living, vital individual. He 
is sensitive to his environment. He is tuned 
in to what is going on. He is not like the 
bull in a china shop. He is using all of his 
senses. He is not oblivious to his surround- 
ings. He knows when it is raining and knows 
enough to come in out of it. He sees with 
perception—his hearing la acute. He has 
broad peripheral vision. The individual with 
vitality is sensitive. 

In addition to registering the sounds, 
sights, and happenings in his environment 
he has a predisposition toward action. He is 
alert, Alertness means a readiness to re- 

d. This is much like the description 
that Willlam James gives of faith—a pre- 
disposition toward action. Action is antici- 
pated. The individual is expectant, close to 
excitement. He Is ready to move. What a 
thrill it is to have some people like that 
in the classroom. 

And the live creature responds to his 
environment. In fact, continuance of life 
requires a response; If you poke an animal 
and it doesn’t move, you suspect that it is 
dead. The environment will work toward 
the elimination of a creature that does not 
respond, If we are alive we answer to the 
situation—we reply to it, We do something 
about it, A man throws a brick at you. 
You respond to the situaion by ducking or 
you get hit. You have a class assignment, 
You turn it in or you get an “F”, : 

But do you notice that we have said some- 
thing else? You could respond to the brick- 
throwing situation by not ducking. You 
might simply shout at the man or make a 
face at him. This bring us to our next 
characteristic of vitality. The -will 
be an appropriate one. It will be suitable 
and proper and timely. This seems to be 
the essence of intelligence, that a person 
know how to respond to a situation in an 
appropriate way. He is sensitive enough to 
define the situation in accurate terms, He 
sees the picture. He responds in a way to 
further the objectives and values of his 
group, This is appropriateness. 

The man doesn’t want to get hit by the 
brick so he ducks. His objective is to save 
his face, to go on living—fight another 
day—this is considered desirable. The stu- 
dent prepares his assignment because he 
wants to remaim a member In good standing 
of the college community. One great con- 
tribution of a college education ought to be 
the growing ability to size up a situation 
and to be able to respond to that, situation 
with a knowledge of what is appropriate, 
that Is suitable and timely. 

There is one other characteristic of this 
vital individual. Not only does he respond 
appropriately, he responds with competence, 
This means that the appropriate way of be- 
having has been mastered so that when the 
occasion arises the individual is ready to 
respond, he has the ability. Appropriate be- 
havior might call for the man to duck when 
the brick is thrown but what if the man is 
not agile? Appropriate behavior is to re- 
spond to the teacher's question with a com- 
ment, an answer, but what answer? 

Let us look at it another way. We are 
going to sing a song—all of us. We need a 
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songleader. You look around. Nobody vol- 
unteers. You are aware of the need. Sensi- 
tive to it, Tensions mounts, Finally you 
say you will do it. You have responded to 
a need, and appropriately too. The situ- 
ation requires a songleader, You didn't 
leave the room in answer to the problem. 
You said you would do it, You know you 
need to do. But do you know how to do it? 
This is competence. 

Now, to borrow a phrase from Ezekiel, 
How do we connect these qualities to areas 
of our lives so that we may live? 

We live in a world of people—two and 
one-half billion of them. People of various 
colors, languages, religions, People with 
needs and wants. People with problems, 
People with dreams. There will be no life 
in us unless we make secure our connection 
with this world of humanity, I am part of 
all of this, The problems and issues of 
these people are my problems. This college 
is not an island off from the world. All 
that we haye done here will lack sincerity, 
honesty, meaning unless the course in Geog- 
raphy means living, breathing people with 
hopes and aims and passions and burdens; 
unless Chemistry and Physics mean metals 
and soils and materials and energy and 
power for people; unless Religion becomes 
values, and striving, and believing and 
searching of people. Here then we find mo- 
tivation. Here is the answer to that peren- 
nial question, “Why learn this stuff?“ Here 
is the connection that gives the spark to 
what could so easily be the dusty verbalisms 
of the classroom. 

There is a real possibility that you could 
interpret these two years here as an inter- 
lude between the life that was at home and 
your life when you leave here, Two years 
taken out with little connection between 
what has gone before and what will come. 
However life is not like that—not a sequence 
of pools, We do not jump from one to 
another with the water chemistry different 
in each pool. Rather life is like a river 
and the elements up stream are flowing into 
the portion right before us and that part 
of the river now visible is going down 
stream to join with that which is out of 
sight at the moment, Experiences before 
flow into the experiences of now and the 
now becomes our future character. 

In this light we see our present work con- 
nected with reality—no busy work about 
this—no idle abstractions—no lifeless forms. 
Here and now there can be the essence oi 
vigorous and meaningful and pulsating life 
as we connect ourselves with the factors in 
this present time and space at Chowan Col- 
lege. And with sensitivity and alertness we 
respond in suitable and timely ways with 
developing competence to the continuing 
stimulation of this college community, 

There is another connection to be made if 
we shall live. Just as our biological make- 
up is the result of transmission of life from 
one generation to another just so there is a 
heritage of wisdom for those who would 
seek it. We have lifelines that extend back 
through the centuries'to other people who 
lived and breathed and wondered and 
sought, They give us a head start if we can 
understand what they are trying to say to 
us. Unfortunately there is a possibility that 
life is squeezed out of the words that form 
the major record of these people who have 
gone before us. At Harvard, students haye 
used the original laboratory notebooks of 
scientists who were searching for truths that 
we now accept. By retracing the scientists’ 
steps, by sharing in their mistakes and dis- 
appointments, by joining in their hypotheses 
and thrilling to discovery with them, the 
student senses a fellowship with those who 
have contributed to our reservoir of knowl- 
edge and appreciates more fully the disipline 
and rigor of research. Surely “all experience 
is an arch wherethu’ gleams that untraveled 
world whose margin fades forever and for- 
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ever when I move. How dull it is to pause. 
to make an end * .“ 

A cut flower soon withers away and dies. 
We need to be grounded in the vast store of 

“wisdom which is avallable if we shall work 
for it. * ; 

We acknowledge our connection with 
humanity, We recognize the vitality which 
can be ours as we connect ourselves with 
present opportunities in the college com- 
munity, We are aware of our relationship 
to our academic forefathers. There is one 
additional connection—another dimension 
needed. 

We need to look up—to dedicate ourselves 
to life’s highest values—to understand the 
ways of sacrifice. We must find a cause, a 
reason for belng—something worthwhile to 
which we can give ourselves completely. 
Sometimes we refer to dedication as sacrifice. 
There is a misconception here we ought to 
clear up. Sacrifice is not unpleasant—not 

„a way of action forced upon a person of 
sanctimonious intentions. Sacrifice is sim- 
ply service that is disciplined—that costs 
something—that insists that a person ex- 
amine his scale of values. It is not like 
putting a dollar on the offering plate, an 
action that requires little examination or 
evaluation—it is like our putting $1,000 on 
the plate. It means forgoing something 
desirable for the sake of some greater good. 

And it does not mean that this shall be 
done reluctantly or unhappily or grudgingly 
but freely and fully and happily. Sacrifice 
is service given a vertical dimension, It is 
singlemindedness. We make service sacred 
by relating it to that which is of the most 
importance, It means assuming the obliga- 
tions of discipleship—the disciplined life. 
The option remains with us to choose our 
goals, our objective, but sacrifice means to 
yield ourselves to the way of life defined by 
those objectives—the way of life we are 
bound to as the result of our choices of 
goal. Sacrifice means to freely respond to 
restraint for the sake of achievement. It 
means recognizing that if there are some 
things we want to do then there are some 
things we must do. In this elemental prin- 
ciple and its application lies the hope of 
perpetuating a society of freemen. 

Ezekiel talked of the resurrection day of & 
nation, when God would gather together the 
nation’s dry, dead bones and breathe life 
and spirit into them again. The world in 
which you hold membership and in which 
you move now with increasing bili- 
ties has almost desperate need of a people 
who can add to their learning and skills & 
new heart and a new spirit. Man's greatest 
achievements are still before him. Be glad 
that you were born for such a day. Ac- 
cept this blessing. ‘Immerse yourselves in 
the exciting, challenging, demanding en- 
vironment in which your life will have its 
setting; be guided by the experiences of 
those who have led you to this day and upon 
whose work you build and reach for life’s 
highest goals with boldness and humility— 
that man may live. 


Two Thousand Independent Merchants 
in V-Stores Family 
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OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 
Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 


Speaker, the independent community 
merchant is one of the finest traditions 
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in our national economy. Within the 
lifetimes of most of us we have seen the 
development of great mail order houses, 

stores, and giant retail businesses 
to supply American households with 
goods. Somehow, our local independent 
retail stores have continued in business 
despite the keenest price competition 
imaginable. 

In the United States we recognize the 
Merits of bigness, but we strive also to 
Protect the little fellow. Searching for 
& reason for the growth of our Nation 
We might well come to the conclusion 
that it is this precarious balance between 
big and little business that has kept our 
economy going. 

The Congress has struggled for many 
Years with legislattion designed to pro- 
tect independent business. We have en- 
acted antitrust legislation and we have 
armed the executive branch with pow- 
ers to curb and destroy monopolies. As 
our economy grows and changes, we find 
that the problem is constantly before us 
and the solution becomes increasingly 
Aifficult. Even now, the Congress is in 
& crossfire of opinion regarding the 
relative merits of so-called Fair Trade“ 

lation which would have as its 
&vowed purpose the protection of inde- 
Pendent merchants all over the land. 
But there is a practical limit to the 
we can go in enacting laws to 
Protect small business. Some means 
must be found for independent mer- 
Chants to compete fairly and legiti- 
Mately with their big neighbors, and one 
effective system to serve that purpose 
has been developed out in my district in 
ta 


One of the most unusual businesses in 
America has its headquarters in Clara 
„Minn. Probably not more than 
half-a-dozen of our colleagues ever 
rd of that little city, but more than 
2,000 merchants all over the United 
States look to Clara City as the home of 
the Variety Supply Co. with which they 
are associated. 

The V-Stores organization exists for 
the sole purpose of making high qual- 

merchandise available at the lowest 
Dossible prices through the independent 
Member stores. While retaining and 
Strengthening the fiber of independence, 
it brings to its membership the advan- 
tages of bigness. More than 2,000 little 
Neighborhood stores buying as one 
ugh the V-Stores organization have 
Patterned a new and proven means of 
in the sharply competitive re- 

tail economy we have today. 

The character, efficiency, and integ- 
Tity of this system refiects the qualities 
of its founder, Mr. Gordon Yock, of 

City. If any man in his lifetime 
erected a national monument to free 
enterprise, such a monument has been 
built by Gordon Yock in his establish- 
Ment of the V-Stores organization. 
With unusual foresight he has trans- 

an urgent need into a brilliant 

opportunity for community merchants 

live and grow in sharp competition 
With their big economic rivals. 

I have followed year-by-year the 
Phenomenal growth of this merchan- 

system and I have marveled at 
its success. Under the unanimous con- 
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sent given me, I am including in the 
Appendix a statement released today de- 
tailing the story of this family of mer- 
chants. It is a typically-American suc- 
cess story and one ‘which should 
strengthen the faith of every one of us 
in our great system of free enterprise. 
The release follows: 
Two THOUSAND INDEPENDENT MERCHANTS IN 
V-STORES FAMILY 


The west-central Minnesota farmlands 
surrounding Clara City are best known for 
their rich crops of corn and soybeans. But 
right within the community, population only 
1,106, has grown one of the most remarkable 
success stories in modern merchantile his- 
tory 


headquarters of the V-Stores organization, 
which today is one of the largest—and cer- 
tainly the fastest-growing—groups of inde- 
pendently owned dry goods and variety stores 
in all the Nation. 

Fast growing? Twenty years ago there 
were only seven V-Stores, all in Minnesota. 
Two years ago there were 529 in 11 States and 
Hawaii. Today there are more than 2,000 in 
every part of the United States. 

So reports Gordon Yock, the easy-smiling, 
crew-cut president of Variety Supply Co., 
who has been the guiding force behind what 
he frankly calls a miracle, 

By far the biggest single expansion in the 
V-Store saga occurred 2 years ago when Va- 
riety Supply Co. made available on a fran- 
chise basis its V-Store program to 6 whole- 
salers in other parts of the Nation. Adding 
the already existing 529 V-Stores to the 
stores serviced by the 6 new affiliates brought 
to more than 2,000 the number of hometown 
merchants teamed under the big V emblem. 

The five wholesalers who are affiliated with 
the V-Stores program include C. B. Meyers 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Berkow Sales Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Eling Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; Gail Enterprises, Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
Singer & Co., Columbus, Ga.; and Progressive 
Wholesalers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Primarily, they are teamed up with Va- 
riety Supply Co. to form a massive buying 
group for its member stores, all of which 
are locally owned and operated stores. For 
this purpose the group maintains its own 
buying office on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City with a 3-man staff and 800 square feet 
of showroom space. 

“But,” explains Mr. Lock, we are not just 
a buying organization. We perform all sery- 
ices from store planning to a complete sales 
program for the entire year, including ad- 
vertising and promotional events.” 

Definite plans for further expansion of 
the V-Stores program are now in the mill. 
Besides its Clara City headquarters, Variety 
Supply Co. also has a branch of its own in 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; New Hampton, Iowa; 
and Omaha, Nebr, to serve its distant 
members. 

It’s with understandable pride that Mr. 
Yock recalls the beginning of the V-Stores 
story in 1939: 

“I had a general merchandise store here 
in Clara City and visited with six good 
friends who had good stores in nearby towns. 
I showed them it would be to our advantage 
to do our buying together and suggested 
we get together for this purpose. 

“We decided that if we used my Clara City 
store’s basement plus its phones and office 
equipment we could perhaps make it worth- 
while for ourselves. We agreed to give it a 
whirl on the basis if it didn't work we could 
always divide up the merchandise and quit. 
We set a 6-month period as a trial. 

“Then a southwestern Minnesota group of 
merchants was told what we were doing, 
These stores were all individually owned but 
they were sort of a voluntary group because 


It’s the story of the Variety Supply Co., 
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of relationship, mostly brothers. They acted 
on our auditor’s suggestion and did join 
with us. That made a total of 18 stores. 

“From there on our program has grown to 
today’s level.” 

Growth was something less than spectac- 
ular during the early years, however. Sales 
the first year were only $66,000; Mr. Yock 
relates. And it took another 8 years to reach 
the million-dollar milestone. 

In 1958, Mr. Yock estimates, some 500 
V-Stores did about $75 million in retail 
sales. With 2,000 stores now in the organi- 
zation—and many more due to join—even 
last year's figure will appear puny compared 
with what is in sight for the immediate 
future. 

Despite its amazing growth, the V-Store 
organization has always remained a picture 
of utter simplicity. Member stores pay noth- 
ing to join nor anything in the way of 
annual dues. There are no contracts to 
sign or promises to make. 

“The only requirements,” explains Mr. 
Yock, “are that a prospective member be a 
well-rated merchant, a nice fellow to do 
business with, and that his city is open. 
Then he’s in and free to try out our pro- 
gram for 1 month, 6 months, 1 year, or 2 
years, but quit if he ever wishes. However, 
nobody ever does.” 

Most unusual part about the whole 
V-Store story, says Mr. Yock, is that none 
of it was planned. It all just developed and 
quite by accident one cog after another 
seemed to fall right into place. 


Disgraced Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end I journeyed to Canada—at my own 
expense—and I was amazed to find that 
our dollars are now disgraced and hu- 
miliated up there in that great and busy 
land of the north. Every time I gave 
some of the Canadians a dollar bill I 
would get back only 95 cents in Ca- 
nadian money. They said the discount 
was 5 percent. Now it used to be the 
other way around, for if you gave the 
Canadians a dollar bill in the good old 
days you would get back a dollar and 
five cents in Canadian money. But how 
times have changed. So, now it costs 
you exactly $1 to get a $20 bill changed 
when you visit “sound money Canada” 
for a vacation. 

This disgraced dollar of our land has 
already smacked the daylights out of the 
real income of millions of Americans 
from Martha’s Vineyard to San Diego. 
Its value went below 50 cents compared to 
1940 some time ago. And this means 
we have robbed the widows, orphans, coal 
miners, pensioners, social security bene- 
ficiaries, old-age assistance people, and 
untold millions of others out of their 
3 or income or standard of liv- 

g. 

This disgrace upon the dollar has now 
settled like a shameful dunce cap even 
upon the head of the once respected 
Government bond so that today it is sell- 
ing at less than 85 percent of its face 
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value or par value. People apparently 
no longer have full faith in the Govern- 
ment bonds of our country. 

While anyone may entertain his own 
opinion about the cause of all this dis- 
grace and humiliation, yet I feel that it 
basically lies in the deficit Government 
financing we have been practicing in al- 
most every year during the past genera- 
tion of our recent history. What is defi- 
cit financing? Well, it is simply putting 
out more than you take in. Uncle Bill 
Provins ran a country store a few miles 
from my hometown. Some drummer 
asked him about his markup and his net 
income. He said, “I don’t know nothing 
about them things but I do know when I 
buy a hat for $3 and sell it for $5, I ain’t 
lost nothing.” Well, I myself am an 
economist or financier, but I do know 
when we put out more than we take in 
we are doing deficit financing and dis- 
gracing the dollar and robbing. the 
widows and workers of our country and 
all the income receivers, both big and 
small, throughout the whole land. 

One of the easiest and best ways to 
stop deficits and deficit financing is to 
stop most of this foreign aid right now. 
Some high Government officials recently 
stated that we would have to continue 
foreign aid indefinitely and maybe for 
the next 50 years or so. It is the only 
way, they claim, to stop Russia and pre- 
vent the spread of communism. I do not 
agree at all. But if we are planning to 
keep on with this foreign aid over an in- 
definite period, then we should change 
the motto on all our coins and make that 
motto “In foreign aid we trust” instead 
of our present motto, “In God we trust.” 
Where did we ever obtain the insipid no- 
tion that America could be sustained or 
helped or defended by foreign aid? This 
overall program has already cost the 
American taxpayers about $70 billion 
over the past 14 years. It has done 
nothing for our country but cause dis- 
grace to the dollar, flight from our Gov- 
ernment bond, inflation of our grocery 
bills, robbery of our common people, em- 
bezzlement from our pensioners and 
workers, and continuation of high taxes 
upon every American that makes his 
-pread in the sweat of his face. While 


Great Britain and Japan both were re- - 


ducing taxes in recent times for their 
own people, we had to continue all of 
our tax burdens, transportation tax, 
telephone tax, income tax, gasoline tax, 
end all the rest, so we could help Great 
Britain and Japan reduce their own 
taxes upon their own people. A total of 
$3 billion of foreign aid money has act- 
ually gone to foreign powers 80 that they 
could reduce their national debts and 
palance their budgets, and yet to extend 
this kind of aid we ourselves had to bor- 
row the money that was needed. We 
have also given more than $2 billion to 
foreign governments that were and are 
unfriendly to the United States, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland, 

Mr. Speaker, paraphrasing the remark 
of Patrick Henry, I know not what 
course others may take but as for me, 
give me something for Albany—Ken- 
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tucky—ahead of Afghanistan, something 
for Harlan ahead of Hindustan, and 
something for London, Ky., ahead of 
London, England. And, in conclusion, it 
is now almost the Fourth of July and I 
wish to say that I do not apologize for 
being an American instead of an inter- 
nationalist or for favoring the motto, 
“In God we trust,” over the current 
song of many, “In foreign aid we trust.” 

Let us return to sanity and let us lift 
our pitiable dollar out of disgrace up to a 
returned respectability. Let us shake off 
our old sackcloth and ashes and say, 
“Hurray for America—I am proud to be 
an American and to stand for Americans 
as long as the world stands.” 


Yellow Journalism: A Case History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, one 
who confines his reading exclusively to 
the New York Times would be likely to 
believe that interracial crimes are com- 
mited only in the Southern States, and 
are virtually unknown in their own area 
of New York City. 

When a crime is committed against a 
Negro by a white southerner, the Times 
takes great pains to see that it is promi- 
nently mentioned, and covered as an 
“interracial” incident. On the other 
hand, when a white person is the vic- 
tim of crime gt the hands of Negroes in 
their own circulation area, the fact that 
such crime is interracial in character is 
carefully, deliberately, and meticulously 
suppressed in their news reports. 

The Times put great emphasis on the 
interracial character of the recent Tal- 
lahassee assault of a Negro girl by white 
men, but as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing copy of their report of a similar 
assault in their own city by Negroes 
against a white girl, racial identities 
were excluded. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, and in order to illustrate 
the above charges, I include herewith 
the New York Times report of this inci- 
dent, and, also, the report of the same 
crime by the Newark Evening News: 


[From the New York Times, June 20, 1959] 
Six Seren IN Rare Here—Qveens Yourus 
HELD IN ATTACK ON GIRL, 14, Near SCHOOL 

Six Queens youths were seized yesterday 
in the rape of a 14-year-old Queens 1 
Thursday. is a 

The attack took place near Public School 
16 in Corona following an evening recreation 
program. 

The police sald the girl, who is in fair 
condition, knew all of her attackers. With 
her description, officers picked up a 14-year- 
old boy, who they said had acted as a look- 
out. He named the others, according to 
the police. He was charged with juvenile 
delinquency and paroled in his parents’ cus- 
tody after a hearing in Jamaica Children's 
Court. 
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[From the Newark Evening News, June 20, 
1959] 


Six YOUTHS ARRESTED IN Rape or GIL, 14 


New Tonk —Six Negro youths, aged 14 to 
17, have been arrested for the Corona, 
Queens, schoolyard rape of a 14-year-old 
white girl. She was attacked three times. 

The victim, a pretty blonde eighth grader 
in the junior high school, was assaulted 
Thursday night after attending a recrea- 
tion program at the school. Her name was 
withheld. 

Police said two of the youths admitted 
assaulting the girl, but that a third denied 
it. They said a 16-year-old admitted hold- 
ing the girl down while the others attacked 
her. Of the four, one is employed as & 
messenger boy and the others were students 
at the Brooklyn Automotive School, 


ARRAIGNMENT TODAY 


The four youths will be arraigned today 
in Ridgewood Felony Court on rape charges. 
Arraigned yesterday and charged with ju- 
venile delinquency were a 14-year-old and 
15-year old boy. The 14-year-old, accused 
of being the lookout, was a student in & 
school for problem children. The 15-year- 
old was a student at Flushing High School, 
Queens. 

Police said the youth who first grabbed 
the girl, hit her with his fist, and raped 
her the first time. The victim's girl com- 
panions, who fled when she was struck and 
dragged away, ran into the school and 
sought the aid of Mrs. Louis Clifford, dl- 
rector of the recreation program. She 
raned into the schoolyard and the youths 

The Corona section's population is about 
equally divided between whites and Negroes. 
An unidentified detective told newsmen: 
“There was nothing racial about the attack- 
It was just a punk kid trying to prove him- 
self in front of his friends.” 

Police were on the alert, however, sincè 
the brutality of the assault might lead to 
revenge action by whites against Negroes. 
The neighborhood remained quiet. 


Still a Master 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I enclose an editorial entitled “Still a 
Master,” taken from the editorial page of 
the News and Observer, Raleigh, N.C. 
The Honorable Lindsay C. Warren will 


be remembered as one of the great lead- 


ers of this distinguished body. 
The editorial follows: 


Still a Master 


When Lindsay C. Warren announced last 
year his intention to return to the State sen- 
ate after an absence of exactly 40 years from 
that body, there was considertble specula- 
tion In political circles. Observers differed 
as to whether he would again be one of the 
dominant figures he was in the State senate 
in 1917 and 1919 and in the house in 1923. 

The 1959 session has ended and Mr. War- 
ren's role in it is now a matter of record. 
There ts room for a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of some of the 


he had shown himself be early in his 
Career and in the U.S. Congress from 1925 to 


Tribute to Interns and Residents of 
Freedmen’s Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
Address which I delivered at the annual 

et of the Association of Former 
and Residents of Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 

The address follows: 

I am happy to be with you today, as I 
always am when in the company of physi- 

and other medical scientists. Usually, 

medical people are talking to me, telling 

ot the accomplishments of research in health 

aud medicine and of their hopes and plans 
for future progress. 

Today, the shoe is on the other foot, and 
T have the privilege of talking to physicians 
und medical scientists. While I shall not 

to talk to this audience about 
Specific details of medical research, I do 
Want to tell you how proud I am of the 
Mplishments ot such research. I am 
Proud, too, that I have been able, through 
My many years of service in the Congress 
et the United States, to secure support for 
h and other programs leading to ad- 
ent in health and medicine through 
8ppropriations to the Public Health Service 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I want to tell you, also, of some of my 
hopes for future progress in health and 
Medicine. 

I know that some of the national progress 
in medical research has been made right 
at Freedmen's Hospital and Howard 
University. Some of you in this audience— 
Your program ‘chairman, Dr. Spellman, 
among many others—haye made notable 
Contributions. I daresay many of you who 
dre now in general practice assisted, during 
Your student days, in the research then 
Underway here. And I am sure that all of 
You, inspired by the example of your teach- 
ers here, have continued your interest in 
Tesearch, although I know the demands of 
general practice of medicine make it 

t to devote much time to sclentific 
investigations per se. Even if you cannot 
actively engage in research, I know that you 
abreast of research findings and their 
application to medical practice through the 
Postgraduate seminars your association con- 
tacta, and doubtless through other means, 


Because of my interest in medical and 
health research, and in my role as chairman 
Of the House subcommittee that hears testi- 
Mony of health and medical scientists in 
Connection with appropriations for the De- 
Partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

do a little homework myself, reading 
Over the testimony and the reports that 
sketch for me the progress of research and 
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its probable application to practice in the 
control and prevention of disease and the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

From this homework, I gather that our 
medical researchers now think that we can 
look forward perhaps—and I know that they 
stress the “perhaps”—to such advances as the 
following: 

1. Solution to the present question of 
whether some.or many human cancers are 
caused by viruses, with all that implies for 
possible prevention or treatment. 

2. Better, or perhaps complete, under- 
standing of that artery disease you medical 
people call atherosclerosis. From such un- 
derstanding would come methods physicians 
could advise for prevention of this major 
cause of death, 

3. Better drugs or other means for treat- 
ing high-blood pressure, resulting from an 
understanding of its cause, and with this 
understanding, even development of a ra- 
tional method for its prevention. 

4. More and better vaccines for control or 
prevention of infectious diseases, including 
tuberculosis and the common cold. 

5. New knowledge in the field of mental 
and emotional disease and the environmental 
factors leading to deviant behavior of both 
children and adults. 

Perhaps from advances in this last area will 
come the most striking changes in your prac- 
tice of medicine. I have been told that 
physicians In the future—and I hope it will 
not be a too distant future—will be apply- 
ing the new knowledge in the field of mental 
health to both individual patients and to 
community groups. Through such an ap- 
proach we—you as physicians and I as legis- 
lator—may be able to contrive a more intelli- 
gent social environment, so that each of our 
younger and our older citizens can better 
make his total contribution to his com- 
munity and his nation. I know that you 
here today look forward especially to such 
future advances, as I do, and I can assure 
you that as our scientists show us, through 
their research, the way to improve the health 
of individuals and of communities, I, as a 
legislator, stand ready to work with you 
physicians to implement the Improvements, 

Now let me talk a few minutes about some 
of my hopes in a broader area—the area of 
international medical research. I believe 
these hopes of mine may be of especial inter- 
est to you because this institution of which 
you are alumni serves not only our Nation 
but has for many years served in interna- 
tional areas also. In fact, some of you here 
today may have returned for this occasion 
from your homes and practices outside the 
United States. And I am sure all of you, 
while students, internes and residents, estab- 
lished friendships with men and women who, 
students or internes then, are now your col- 
leagues in medicine in other lands. 

I have just returned from Geneva where 
I had the pleasure of joining other workers 
for health—dedicated health workers from 
all over the world—at the World Health As- 
sembly. A major concern of the Assembly 
this year was the advancement of medical 
research. In my opinion, no subject could 
be more important, or more timely, for de- 
Uberation by the Assembly. 

It seemed significant to me, too, that this 
World Health Assembly was meeting at the 
same time and in the same place as another 
group of world leaders were assembled. This 
other group met for the purpose of discussing 
Ways to ease international tensions and to 
make a beginning, at least, toward a solid 
and lasting world peace. Yet it may be that 
the seeds of such a peace lie in the hands of 
delegates to the World Health Assembly and 
the medical scientists of the nations they 
represent. 

After all, the fruits to be reaped, as medi- 
cal research advances around the world, are 
vastly better health for vaster numbers of 
the world’s population, They are improved 
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nutrition and housing. They are happier 
and friendlier people, And they are the 
unities of a healthier and stronger peace. 

On my way to and from Geneva I visited 
with medical and health workers in London, 
Dublin, Rome, Madrid. Everywhere I went, 
I found these men and women of medical 
and health science in agreement with me 
on the importance of expanding medical 
research. They feel, as I do, that expanding 
research and disease control around the 
world is one—perhaps the one—truly global 
effort in which all nations can and will join 
as real partners, 

As I visited various health workers, and 
talked with others at Geneva, I gained fresh, 
firsthand knowledge of some of the health 
problems of the world, some of the po- 
tentials, some of the programs and their 
cost. These matters may be familiar to you. 
Jet, perhaps, busy with your patients and 
your local community health problems, you 
have not been aware of worldwide needs, as 
well as of your own—needs for research, for 
more trained medical manpower, for health 
facilities and better education and informa- 
tion dissemination. 

Overall, the world health situation shows 
that man has progressed far in his fight for 
health; the world is healthier than it has 
ever been before. There have been sizable 
declines in the death rates from disease all 
over the globe, not just in highly developed 
areas. The world's population has, there- 
fore, been increasing. Yet the increase has 
not, as some may believe, come about be- 
cause of great increases in the birth rates. 
Primarily, the population Increase is a re- 
sult of decreasing death rates in many 
countries. $ 

This means that medical research ad- 
vances have been great and have been ap- 
plied in enough force to effect declines in 
deaths from disease in many areas. In the 
last half-century, it has been said, the prog- 
ress of science has been more rapid than in 
the previous 2,000 years. The lowering of 
mortality from disease proves the statement. 

Moreover, directly against disease itself we 
see progress on many fronts. There have 
been real advances against cholera, a tre- 
mendous world problem. Perhaps the most 
notable victory, although it is like the win- 
ning of a battle and not a whole war, has 
been against malaria. Then there have been 
gains against typhus, a deadly disease enemy 
in many parts of the world. 

Again from the overall viewpoint, the life 
span of man on earth has been extended and 
there has been some decline in the death 
rate of infants. Progress has been made 
against venereal disease around the world, 
and some advance, though little and far 
from what could or should be accomplished, 
against tuberculosis. 

All of this is to the credit side of the 
ledger. The other side shows that, while we 
have come far, we have farther still to go. 
The familiar illustration of the iceberg is 
apt. What has been achieved is but the top 
part, which we see, of the iceberg. Nine- 
tenths of it is underneath. Just so, the 
greatest part of the world’s health problems 
is still unsolved. 

I found, too, that in countries abroad 
where the communicable diseases have been 
reduced, as they have here in our country, 
chronic illnesses have emerged as today's 
great cripplers and killers. 

I was impressed again by the fact that in 
the past medical contributions to knowledge 
have come from all of the globe 
and that today, as in the past, participation 
in medical research is widespread around 
the world. You know, even better than I, 
that the roots of any great medical dis- 
covery lie in scientific findings made over 
the years by many researchers, I have been 
told, and I am sure you know this, too, 
that careful observations at the bedside and 
in the clinic—observations such as you men 
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women in general practice may make— 
ed often pointed the way to important ad- 
vances in control of disease. 

‘The history of institutions, too, shows that 
they are erected upon and stem from meth- 
ods and organizational structures developed 
jn no one country. But in many. I have 
been told that Freedmen's Hospital offers an 
excellent training in hospital administration. 
I am sure that those of you who have taken 
this training, and followed careers in hos- 
pital administration, know full well how 
much any of our modern hospitals and re- 
search and teaching institutions have drawn 
from others around the world for methods 
and organizational details. 

Coming back closer to home and close, 
I know, to all your hearts, is the matter of 
the relation of Freedmen’s Hospital to How- 
ard University and the possibility of transfer 
of its jurisdiction to the university, I know 
that many major changes in physical struc- 
ture, expansion of bed capacity of the hos- 
pital, and changes in program, are being 
deferred until this matter is settled. I share 
your hopes and those of the hospital's ad- 
ministrators that the matter may be set- 
tied soon, and in a way that will be to the 
best advantage of all concerned. 

As you know, I have, during every one of 
my many of service in the Congress, 
devoted myself to the advancement of health 
and of medical research. I think you know 
that I can be counted on to espouse any 
measures which, in my considered judgment, 
will contribute best to such advancement. 

This hospital has a proud record of 
achievement in service to the sick and suf- 
fering, in teaching, and in research, I am 
sure that each of you, and all who are fol- 
lowing in your footsteps, will add to the 
brilliance of that proud record and that 
Freedmen's Hospital will continue to be 
known as a national and international cen- 
ter for training, for service, and for the 
advancement of the world’s store of health 

medical knowledge. 

aay I say that I include that in my 
hopes for the future? It is one in which 
I am sure you share. And because you are 

physicians—‘standing above the common 
` herd" as “the flower of our civilization,” as 
Robert Louis Stevenson so beautifully and 
truly wrote—I am sure you share also my 
larger hopes that in our lifetime we may 
We to conquer such dreadful diseases 
as cancer, heart and blood-vessel disorders, 
mental and emotional sickness. 

Such extension and expansion of medical 
and health research and practice that health, 
happiness, and peace shall spread through- 
out the world. 


Red Subversion in Our Backyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE, UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it is 
increasingly apparent that the political 
situation in some South American coun- 
tries is grave and foreboding. The Com- 
munist elements in these countries not 
only threaten the well-being of our 
southern neighbors, but that of the entire 
American hemisphere. The learned 
news analyst, Constatine Brown, gra- 
phically points out the danger of this 
Communist infiltration in an article 
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which appeared in the Washington 


D.C.) Evening Star of June 30, 1959. 


I ask unanimous consent that his 
comments be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor and I commend its read- 
ing to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rep SUBVERSION IN Our BacKYARD— 
WEALTHY Latin REPUBLICS HAMSTRUNG 
ECONOMICALLY BY COMMUNIST INTRIGUE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


South America from the Caribbean to 
Tierra del Fuego is seething. Never before 
has America’s backyard been in more serlous 
danger than at present. Yet we do not ap- 
pear to be able to take the Initiative even in 
that area in which this country has so much 
at stake. . 

Latin American Republics have enormous 
wealth in raw materials. This should nor- 
mally assure them at least limited prosperity. 
Yet they appear on the verge of collapse. If 
nature were to take its usual course, all these 
countries, with a measure of assistance and 
advice from the United States, would be able 
to weather the storm. But the chances of 
their being able to pull out are considerably 
reduced because of the activities of the 
Latin American Communists, strongly back- 
ed by Moscow. 

As things stand now, there is a good 
chance, according to intelligence sources in 
Washington, that we may find ourselves 
ringed with Soviet submarine bases in the 
Caribbean. Despite Fidel Castro's protesta- 
tions that he is only an ardent lover of de- 
mocracy and freedom, the Communist ele- 
ment's influence in Cuba is much stronger 
than the alleged will of Castro to make that 
island republic neutralist. 

Communist influence in the Government 
of Venezuela is equally powerful and reports 
from Caracas indicate that in the event of 
a major international crisis the Government 
will be taken over by active Communists un- 
der Moscow's discipline unless the present 
heads play along. 

A realistic survey of most Latin American 
Republics indicates an alarming increase of 
Communist conspiracy. The agents, strong- 
ly backed financially by the Kremlin, are 
taking advantage of the economic distress— 
which they lay at the threshold of this coun- 
try—to create chaotic internal conditions. 
Once these break out in revolutions against 
the “dictatorial” governments genuine dic- 
tators completely in the pocket of interna- 
tional communism are installed. 

Washington is making some vague moves 
by offering limited financial support to the 
existing mnon-Communist administrations. 
But these are not effective because the all- 
ment of our sister Republics south of the 
Rio Grande are more political than eco- 
nomic as appears on the surface. 

We are dedicated to the elimination of dic- 
tators in Latin America. This was empha- 
sized by Vice President Nixon when he visit- 
ed that area some months ago and said: “We 
extend a cold hand to the dictators and a 
warm embrace to those opposed to them.” 
It was realistically illustrated when Fidel 
Castro visited Washington unofficially. De- 
spite the wholesale executions of sometimes 
innocent men and women, Castro received 
from our Government and enthusiasts in 
Washington and New York almost a hero's 
welcome. 

There is not a single head of state in Cen- 
tral and South America who is not convinced 
that the hero of the Cuban revolution is un- 
der Communist discipline—by necessity if 
not by choice. But the hasty acquiescence 
of the U.S. Government and to some extent 
of the American people toward the Cuban 
dictator has created the impression that the 
United States (the principal target of inter- 
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national communism) is leaning toward the 
“Castro type” of dictatorship rather than the 
strongly anti-Communist “Trujillo type.” 
This impression has, of course, given strength 
and unprecedented impetus to the Moscow 
agents who are doing their utmost to precipi- 
tate revolutions in as many Latin-American 
Republics as feasible, and especially in those 
which could offer “interesting” bases within 
reach of our boundaries. 

The abortive rebellions in Panama, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic are examples 
of international Communist strategy. They 
have failed temporarily. But there are strong 
indications that there will be a repeat before 
the end of the year. 

The Kremlin has been planning for a dec- 
ade for the “day” and has taken advantage 
of our lackadaisical policies whenever possi- 
ble. Thus the Soviet intrigues in Latin 
America date back to the late twenties when 
agents infiltrated Central America selling the 
blessings of communism to the peons, Hear- 
ings of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and House Un-American Activities 
Committee showed this conclusively from the 
testimony of former agents who became fed 
up with communism after a while. 

An American citizen, Joe Zack (his real 
name is Kornfelder), who was trained at the 
Lenin school of subversion and worked under 
direct orders of Stalin, spelled out the entire 
plan to the two congressional committees. 
But none of our officials seem to have taken 
the warnings seriously. Their accuracy was 
proven in the recent developments not only 
in the Caribbean but also in almost every 
one of the other Latin-American countries. 

While the attention of the administration, 
Congress and our people is focused on the 
great futility at Geneva and wherever the 
summit meeting is to take place, the Musco- 
vites are working overtime at our expense 
in our very backyard. i 


Research and Aluminum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, my remarks 
relating to research and aluminum, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


RESEARCH AND ALUMINUM 


(Remarks by Hon. THOMAS E. MARTIN of Iowa, 
July 1, 1959) 

Mr. President, in this critical period, one 
of our greatest resources is the skill and 
knowledge of our trained scientists and en- 
gineers who are able to probe nature's 
secrets. 

The Aluminum Co. of America has one of 
its most important operations at Davenport 
in my State. Throughout the years its 
efforts have represented American T 
at Its best. Recently two advertisements on 
their approach to science and technology 
which were placed in national magazines 
were brought to my attention. 

In view of my long concern with research 
as well as my interest arising from my mem- 
bership on the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, I wish to share these 
views with my colleagues and include pôr- 
tions of these two advertisements in the 
Appendix of the RECORD; 


* 
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“DR. VAN HORN GETS THE ‘GREEN LIGHT’ 


“You could staff a college of engineering 
from the Alcoa research laboratories, for 37 
of 762 technical experts hold a Ph. D. degree 
und 275 more are masters of science. Alcoa 
built this talent pool with the same philos- 
Ophy that raised research and development 
expenditures to $18 million in a recession 

„year when other aluminum firms chopped 
already slim budgets 20 to 50 percent. 

“This year, Director Kent Van Horn has 
the ‘green light’ for a new $30 million science 
Center. Yet this news is no surprise to men 
who know that Alcoa investments in research 
Created 95 percent of all aluminum alloys, 
invented the alclad process to thwart corro- 
Sion, developed anodic treatments to give 
aluminum color and abrasion resistance, pio- 
neered the fabricating techniques that 
turned aluminum from a curio into a metal 
With over 4,000 product applications. 

“For 70 years, Alcoa research has helped 
to put more than just 16 ounces of metal 
into every pound of Alcoa aluminum.” 


“NO ONE TOLD GUS HOGLUND YOU COULDN'T 
WELD ALUMINUM 


“Twenty years ago, Gus Hoglund gathered 
& dozen skeptics around a jar of flux, a torch 
and some bits of aluminum. He was break- 
ing trail for the man who now brazes 350 
Percolator spouts an hour, and for the com- 
Pany that will crack a new market with 
Welded aluminum cans, churned out at 500 
a minute. 

“Even when doubting Thomases granted 
you could weld aluminum, they had to be 
taught how to do it. Gus Hoglund and his 
Process development crew gave lessons by 
the thousands. And their work between 
Classes with alloys and techniques has led to 
the development of welded aluminum struc- 
nig three times as strong as the best of the 

t. 

Aluminum is second to no other metal in 
variety of commercial joining methods. With 
the industry's largest staff of engineering spe- 
Clalists to solve your joining problems, you 
Get extra value in every pound of Alcoa 
Aluminum you buy.” 


“AMA Positive Health Program for Older 
y Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging had the 
Privilege of listening to a number of the 
Nation’s leading authorities on the prob- 
lems of our older citizens. 

Among these was Dr. Frederick Swartz, 
of Lansing, Mich., who is chairman of 
the Committee on Aging of the American 
Medical Association. Dr, Swartz pre- 
sented the subcommittee with the AMA's 
Positive health program for older citi- 
zens. 

Task unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Dr. Swartz’s statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PRESENTATION BY FREDERICK C. Swartz, MD., 
LANSING, MICH., AS REQUESTED BY SENATOR 
Patrick V. MCNAMARA, CHAIRMAN, U.S. SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE AGED AND AGING, IN CONNECTION WITH 
SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C., on JUNE 16, 1959 
If it is not inappropriate, I should like 

first to compliment the chairman and com- 
mittee members on the way in which they 
are beginning their study of the problems 
of the aged and aging. The deliberative, 
thoughtful approach which the committee 
apparently intends to follow should help pro- 
vide the Senate with a clear picture of the 
basic needs of older persons. 

The work of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in the field of aging has shown that 
the needs of persons over 65 are complex and 
that providing opportunity for these citizens 
to meet their needs requires full recognition 
of the widely varied circumstances under 
which they live. The calm, dispassionate 
approach by the committee, therefore, augurs 
well for its study results. 

If the experience of the AMA committee on 
aging is any indication, the members of this 
committee may even find their own concepts 
of aging undergoing material changes as the 
study progresses. 

When our committee was first formed, it 
was charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the problems of geriatrics, that is, the 
diseases of the aged, and was so named. It 
became apparent early in our deliberations 
that there are practically no diseases specifi- 
cally and exclusively attached to the aging 
process and that while there are diseases 
among the aged, there are no diseases of the 

d 


aged. 

In the light of this, the committee rec- 
ognized that its real purpose is the health 
of the nation’s aging population, sick or 
well. 

The committee's goal is optimum health 
for each individual. This embraces the areas 
of (1) adequate medical care at the lowest 
practical cost for those who are 111; (2) pro- 
motion of better understanding and wider 
use of restorative services on behalf of those 
who are disabled; (3) encouragement of ac- 
tivities, both group and Individual, for the 
prevention of illness among all older persons; 
and (4) the promotion of long-range posi- 
tive health programs which will increase the 
overall capacities of persons to live active, 
meaningful lives in their later years. 

From the earliest, study of these areas 
showed that the health of the senior citizen 
is not solely a medical or health habits 
matter. It became increasingly plain that 
the health of persons over 65 depends in 
a large measure on socioeconomic and psy- 
chological factors which prevent many per- 
sons from exercising their potential for re- 
sponsible participation in society. As long 
as these patterns exist, unnecessary illness 
will occur despite medical care and other- 
wise sound health programs. Likewise, the 
duration of illnesses may be unnecessarily 
prolonged, the degree of disabilities in- 
creased. 

It was in this frame of reference and 
after protracted study, that the AMA Com- 
mittee on Aging developed its positive health 
program for older citizens! It did so only 
after numerous conferences with physicians 
throughout the Nation and other informed 
persons and groups capable of providing 
data on aging. The program calls for: 

1. Stimulation of a realistic attitude to- 
ward aging by all people. 

The present general attitude of perspective 
of the public toward this ever-increasing 
segment of itself is well known but some- 
what puzzling to understand. After a fourth 
of a lifetime spent in preparing to be a pro- 
ducer and after a half a lifetime spent in 
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gaining experience and contributing to the 
public welfare, the oldster finds himself with 
a commodity which is still in demand but 
not from him, 


. 

He is robbed of his ego and indlvidualism. 
He is now just “Grandpop” or Gramp“ 
or Grandpa.“ He is cashiered out of the 
human army. 

He now stands naked without rank, weap- 
ons, medals, or identification. 


To change this perspective will take much 
good, hard work. We, as a Nation, can ill 
afford this tremendous loss of human re- 
sources. Retirement at the present retire- 
ment age for all of the ever-increasing older 
group is economically unsound and will prove 
rulnous in time. As physicians, we know 
it often interferes with optimum health for 
the individual. 

The argument that there are not now 
and will not be enough jobs in the future 
to go around is just as fallacious as it was 
when it was offered to keep women from 
working. Now, 9 million women are working 
without having impaired the earning power 
of the male. Automation may dislocate labor 
on occasion but industrial advances have 
always been associated with increased em- 
ployment opportunities. It may well be that 
industry of the future will hire him for his 
entire working life and by inservice training 
keep him as a member of the production 
team in the face of automation, changing 
products, and changing times. 

The medical profession is not opposed to 
retirement of those who want to retire. As 
physicians, however, we know that retire- 
ment to inactivity, for health reasons if no 
other, can for many people be an impedi- 
ment to their health. Inflexible retirement 
based solely on age ts unsound and unfair 
to many thousands of men and women who 
deserve better. 

Is it too much to ask that the aging, who 
are no less human because of their age, be 
reincorporated into the human family? Is 
there no still healthful and happy motiva- 
tion that is worthwhile to the total group? 

This may sound like an impossible under- 
taking, but it will be made easier when we 
produce a new generation of oldsters. A 
real senior citizen group which will recog- 
nize aging for what it is—growing—and pre- 
sent themselves in the older years with ad- 
vanced accomplishments, dignity, and rank. 

* . > * * 

2. Promotion of health maintenance pro- 
grams and wider use of restorative and re- 
habilitative services, 

Dr. Henry A. Holle, of the Public Health 
Service, and former heaith commissioner of 
Texas, says: “The interest of the apparently 
well senior citizen in his own health has 
been grossly underestimated. Our work is 
thereby made easier, 

“For many years we have ignored the so- 
called degenerative or chronic diseases in the 
elderly. We accepted them as matters of 
course in the treatment of more acute symp- 
toms. Now our researchers are studying 
tissue cells to find out why their rate of 
replacement slows down with increasing age. 
Who can say that these mysteries will not be 
solved? Who can say that atherosclerosis 
may not some day be reversible, or at least 
preventable? 

“Because of these things, we see a begin- 
ning realization on the part of the physician 
in practice and in health agencies that the 
development and application of regimens of 
health maintenance in our oldsters can be 
tremendously productive. If we can take 
this positive approach to the stitch-in-time 
philosophy, we may avoid being faced with 
the necessity of doing a complete sewing 
job later on when it can do little good. 
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“Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
- upon the need for a medical adviser in the 
middle and senior years. We need here the 
individual physician-patient relationship. 
It pays its greatest dividend during the years 
when body reserves are dwindling and when 
advantage should be taken by the physician 
of intimate knowledge of the individual pa- 
tient gained through years of experience as 
his medical adviser.” 
* . . =- . 

3. Extension of effective methods of 
financing health care for persons over 65. 

With the continuing expanding enroll- 
ment in prepayment plans and the health 
insurance industry, the problem of inade- 
quate numbers of aged having protection is 
a temporary one and is constantly decreas- 
ing. At the present time there are more 
than 6 million persons over the age of 65 
who are covered by voluntary health insur- 
ance—over 43 percent of the aged population. 
Most of the growth in plans and coverage for 
persons over 65 has been achieved in the 
past 5 or 6 years. It can be assumed that 
an ever increasing number of persons will be 
able to carry their protection into retirement 
years and that the percent covered will soon 
be maximal. 

This is substantiated by national Blue 
Shield experience since 1952. It has been 
the general policy of Blue Shield plans to 
permit continuation of coverage after retire- 
ment. In the past 6 years total enrollment 
has increased 85 percent but the number of 
subscribers over 65 has grown 170 percent 
during the same period, showing not only 
the results of this continuation policy but 
also of new enrollment of those over 65. 

A number of commercial insurance com- 
panies have also made protection available 
for persons over 65 and a great number have 
modified their regulations to permit contin- 
uation of benefits upon retirement. 

* * . * . 

A significant step toward the accomplish- 
ment. of this objective was taken by the 
American Medical Association last December 
when the house of delegates adopted a reso- 
lution urging the development of voluntary 
health insurance and prepayment programs 
designed for the low income aged with 
modest resources. 

Constituent and component societies, and 
their Blue Shield plans, throughout the 
country have responded enthusiastically to 
the proposal and are moving rapidly and 
forcefully to fully implement its intent. 

>. . * * © 

The whole area of financing health care 
has been confused by confilcting claims 
about the abilities of persons over 65 to pay 
for medical expenses or health insurance. 
On the other hand, we are frequently told 
of the obvious fact that most persons in 
this age group have reduced incomes. On 
the other hand, we are told that the older 

n's need for income is not as great as 
it was in earlier years; that his accumula- 
tion of assets often more than offsets re- 
duced income, that other members of the 
family are willing and able to help, that 
reported income is sometimes at variance 
with the facts, and that in rural areas in- 
come in kind” is sometimes a major factor. 

It is also true that by most data the 
older patient takes up more time in the 
hospital per illness than does the younger. 

This may well be changed somewhat when 
the physician and patient commence to 
realize the potentialities for corrective and 
curative treatment, along with rehabilita- 
tion, may be as productive in the oldster as 
in the youngster and can be accomplished 
in relatively short time. 

4. Expansion of skilled personnel training 
programs and improvements of medical and 
related facilities for older people. 
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Since a larger part of modern medicine 
will be occupied with the treatment of the 
chronically ill and rehabilitation problems, 
a whole new generation of health personnel 
will have to be trained to fill these positions. 
Because of the impact of geriatrics and re- 
habilitation, the form and function of the 
traditional acute hospital is being changed 
rapidly, The newer concept of the general 


hospital is growing in popularity. It has, 


intensive care units and recovery rooms and 
chronic wings. It is set up so that the 
patient can be rapidly moved from the 
higher priced acute facility to the chronic 
wing. This will serve as a distinct advan- 
tage to the geriatric and rehabilitation 
patient. 

From the chronic wing of the hospital the 
next step will be to the rehabilitation center 
to the convalescent home and then to the 
patient’s own home and occupation. This 
better utilization of hospital and other med- 
ical facilities should lead to a downgrading 
in medical expense totally. 

5. Amplification of medical and socio- 
economic research in the problems of the 


ing. 

Investigation up to a present time has re- 
vealed the following; 

(a) The acid base equilibrium of the blood 
is matntained within normal limits in the 
old person. 

(b) The arterial fasting blood sugar does 
not change significantly with age. 

(c) The hematological values of the blood 
are well maintained in the aged. 

(d) Total lung capacity corrected for sur- 
face area does not change. 

(e) Measurement in vitamins A and C do 
not vary significantly between the youthful 
and the aged. ; 

(f) Tests of endocrine gland function at 
rest show no significant statistical variation 
between the young and the old. 

(g) In fact, after the subject has reached 
adult life there is no satisfactory test or bat- 
tery of tests that will actually indicate the 
individual’s place on the chronologic time 
scale. 

Dr. Falzone and Dr. Shock conclude in 
thelr paper, The Physiologic Limitation of 
Age," that examination of experimental 
studies on physiologic changes in age indi- 
cate that, under resting conditions, the aged 
human is usually able to maintain uniform- 
ity of the internal environment. However 
when increased demands are placed on a 
number of organs and systems, impairment 
of function can often be detected, 


The application of what we alread: 
learned and what we are about to lh 8 
bring about results as startling in the field 
of chronic disease as the discovery of the 
si oe in the field of infectious diseases 

; peration in communi ; 
for senior citizens. * 

The problems of the older citizens 
placed an increased demand on the Sus 
cian. The change in the type of practice 
for the family physician now, more than ever 
before, means he is challenged to leave his 
traditional occupation of diagnosis and 
treatment and enter actively into the field 
of prevention. He is challenged more than 
ever before to take an active part in the 
total health problems of his community 
More than ever before he will be called upon 
to provide leadership in these health fields 
and to cooperate fully with other disciplines 
trying to accomplish the same end, 

* a * 


* * 

As every scientist realizes, the thing he 
knows constitutes probably’ the greatest 
hurdie he must get over in his efforts to 
arrive at the truth. If it is possible to set 
aside such thoughts as outlined in the pre- 
vious definitions and to examine the material 
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at hand with the tools of logic and experi- 
ence, we will have had some measure of 
success in explaining the reasons for this 
paper, 

* . * * . 

Sometime, somewhere in the dim un- 
recorded past something happened. What it 
was and how ít will be described will depend 
upon the discipline. making the investiga- 
tion. The scientist may say it was the first 
effort of a new creature to find the eternal 
truth. Religious disciplines will point to 
the birth of religious principles, especially 
the concept of the brotherhood of man. In 
any case, man by his own acts began to in- 
terfere with the balance of power and natural 
selection as maintained by the law of the 
jungle. The moment he did this certain in- 
dividuals who were given a longer life span 
were unprepared for it. The pace may not 
have been slowed any, but a helping hand 
was offered to those who faltered. Those 
who were unable to carry on in the usual 
style of the tribe caused a change in the 
Philosophy of living and as their numbers 
grew became the first gerontologic problem. 
The great number of individuals involved 
seems to have interested most of the inves- 
tigators. Does it not seem, however, that 
the real problem is the lack of preparation 
of these individuals for their increased life 
span rather than the increased number of 
individuals or the increased number of years? 
Today's rush to counsel and advise the aging 
a 5 the validity ot this 

A e counse i 
important factors. N 

This presented a new frontier, 
for a new race of pioneers to aes ne ee 
ways for the millions who were to come 
after. As yet there have been very few who 
have had the vision to meet the challenge. 
Like the flotsam and jetsam of the deep 

ashed upon the shore or floating the calmer 
inlets, most of the present oldsters are being 
pushed out of the stream of life. Instead 
of making an effort to extend this age fron- 
tier into a land of new experience, enjoy- 
ment, and compensation they are constantly 
looking backward as if all life had been 
left behind them 

Aging, as presently maintained by the 
gerontologists, constitutes a rather vague 
condition or state representing a balance 
between evolution or growth and involution 
or atrophy. They go hand in hand, growth 
being in ascendency in the young and 
atrophy being in ascendency in the old. 
This is further elaborated on to include the 
involution or atrophy that occurs when cer- 
tain structures like the thymus or ovary . 
cease to function. They get old. Thus, we 
become more mixed up trying to understand 
and account for varying degrees or rates 
of evolution or involution of certain parts 
of a whole that is itself of one age. 

Would it not be simpler to use those 
proved tenets of physiology and anatomy 
which have taught that structure depends 
on function? Thus, the varying degree of 
evolution or involution in organs would rep- 
resent a varying degree of need and function 
and would not be related to time or age. 
This, at least, gets us out of the dilemma of 
having one part of the whole older oF 
younger than the remainder. 

In earlier times, the number who reached 
the advanced years was not large. The s0- 
ciety was largely based on agriculture, and 
it was comparatively easy for the oldsters 
efforts, diminishing in amount as they were, 
to be utilized and appreciated in the 
farming effort. In the main, the gene 
philosophy of these times was for the family 
to take care of its own. * * * 

As the refugees from infant mortality and 
the infectious diseases crowded the confines 
of the aged and aging, many things hap- 
pened. 
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1, Great numbers of younger people for- 
got their responsibility for the care of the 
aging members of their family. How much 
Of this phenomenon was born of recessions 
and depression thinking cannot be esti- 
Mated. -There can be no doubt, however, 
that this attitude has an infectious quality 
and leads to a diminution of those qualities 
Of altruistic love which binds families and 
groups together for the benefit of all. 

2. Society has changed from agricultural 
to industrial. As pointed out above, agri- 
Culture has a built-in method of taking 
Care of most of its aging workers. Youthful 
industry, interested as it was in production 
and competition, saw no obligation at first 
to assume a social responsibility for its older 
Workers. This change produced an increase 
in the size and intensity of the problems of 
aging. 

3. Retirement methods, as they are prac- 
ticed today, add to the size and complexity 
of the problem. This is true in spite of the 
efforts made to insure some degree of eco- 
Nomic security for the older worker. 

4. The so-called miracle drugs worked 
their charms among the older as well as 
the younger groups and continued the status 
of many as refugees from the infectious 
diseases 


As à result of the above and many un- 
enumerated factors, we now have a seg- 
Ment of our society that includes an ex- 
cess of 15 million people whose one mark 
of similarity is that they are 65 years or 
Older. Reports from the U.S. Census statis- 
tics, social security agencies, health agencies, 
Medical clinics, and hospital and medical 
research, all indicate that the aged are not 
a homogenous group whose status can be 
simply described in a few words. 

Doctors have agreed that there really were 
No diseases characteristic of the older age 
group. Poliomyelitis and other diseases 
Usually thought of as appearing only in 
Childhood were occurring in those past mid- 
dle life. Also, the so-called degenerative 
diseases of men, such as arteriosclerosis, hy- 
Pertension, and nephritis, originally thought 
of as being part and parcel of the aging 
Process, are being recognized in the younger 
age groups. Hardening of the arteries and 
Coronary diseases are supposed to be charac- 
teristically a malady of middle or old age, but 
in 1954 arteriosclerotic heart disease, includ- 
ing coronary, killed 98 children under 5, 
and is found in every age bracket thereafter. 

It was therefore decided that the AMA 
Committee on Aging's interest and activity 
as a physicians’ committee should be: 

1. The sick oldster; 

2. The frail or fragile oldster who, with- 
Out good attention, would become sick; and 

3. The well oldster, who, if guided by a 
Positive health program, should be able 
to solve most of his own problems. 

We approach the total national problem 
in the same way a doctor tackles a single 
situation in his own office. The solution of 
many of the individual illnesses requires 
some knowledge and ability to deal with all 
the problems of the patient's environment, 
such as family, work, religion, and commu- 
nity adjustment. When need be, help is 
Called for from the proper disciplines and 
agencies so that the patient may better be 
Served. Using this type of procedure as a 
guide, organized medicine is being urged to 
and is studying the needs of the oldster in 
the fields of work, home, retirement, hous- 
ing, recreation, etc. 

The doctor realizes from his experience 
that the stigmata and diseases usually asso- 
Clated with aging are due to the impact of 
Stress and environment. This, like infec- 
tious diseases and infant mortality, can be 
Attacked and defeated. 

And finally the doctor realizes that aging 

a growing process and he expects the 
Senior citizen to present certain admirable 
accomplishments, dignity and rank. He is 
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expected to keep pace in dress, manner and 
In turn, for his past contribu- 
tions and his present status his community 
should recognize anew that the right of citi- 
zenship be not abridged because of age. 


San Luis Irrigation Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


p Wednesday, July 1,1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on June 
28, 1959, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald published an editorial entitled 
“Irrigation Question.” The editorial, 
which was printed in the June 29 Rec- 
orp—page A5613—concerns itself with 
the San Luis project bill and raises two 
questions in its criticism of the proposed 
legislation. I have written the editor of 
the Washington Post answering the edi- 
torial and I ask unanimous consent to 
haye my reply printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. ROBERT H. ESTABROOK, 
Editorial Page Editor, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I read with special interest your 
editorial of June 28, 1959, entitled Irrigat- 
ing Question.” 

The editorial raises two questions: One 
Telating to the 160-acre limitation, and the 
other regarding the intelligence of building 
new irrigation projects while the Govern- 
ment is spending millions of dollars to sub- 
sidize surplus farm production. 

With reference to the first question: The 
San Luis bill as reported by the Senate In- 
terior Committee applied the 160-acre limi- 
tation to the Federal water service area. 
The fight made by Senators Dovcias and 
Morse was for the purpose of striking lan- 
guage in the bill, section 6(a), which stated 
that the 160-acre limitation would not ap- 
ply to the water service area under the State 
project. The bill, as you perhaps know, 
provides for the joint use of the San Luis 
Reservoir by the State and the Federal gov- 
ernments, with each paying the full amount 
for its respective benefits. I do not believe 
that the Federal Government ought to tell 
the State government what kind of a limi- 
tation, 160-acres or otherwise, it should have 
on the areas irrigated under the State proj- 
ect, I attach a copy of colloquy on the 
Senate floor (p. 7168 of May 12 Rxrconp) 
between Senator Morse and myself which 
I think makes it perfectly clear what the 
issue was. You will note from my remarks 
that Governor Brown and I agree that the 
160-acre limitation should apply to the Fed- 
eral water service area, as the bill provides, 
but that the State government should deter- 
mine the nature and the extent of the 
acreage limitation on the State-serviced area. 

The second question raised in the editorial 
is far more fundamental—that is, the intelli- 
gence of building more Irrigation projects 
while we presently have farm surpluses 
running out of our ears. The answer is that 
we do not have too much farm production 
in general but that we do have too much 
farm production of certain types. The San 
Luis bill specifically provides that’ the 
amount of subsidized production of agricul- 
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tural products cannot be increased in the 
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areas irrigated under this project. We do not 
believe that those crops would increase any- 
way but, just to be sure, we put in a special 
amendment in the bill prohibiting it. This 
amendment, while stated in general terms, 
was offered by Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
for the specific purpose of being sure that 
cotton production was not increased. The 
area involved under the bill is running out of 
water and if this project Is not built, we be- 
lieve the land will revert to wheat and grains, 
presently the worst surplus crop we have. 
Under irrigation this land will go into row 
crops and the various types of nonsubsidized 
farm production necessary to serve the needs 
of the expanding population in the metro- 
politan areas of our State adjacent to this 
land. 

I call attention to the fact that the State 
legislature this year authorized a $114 billion 
State project because of the growing water 
shortages in California for irrigation, munic- 
ipal and industrial use. We Californians be- 
lieve that the shortage of water is the most 
serious single local problem we have. The 
San Luis project which passed the Senate 
will help in a small way 'to solve that prob- 
lem; otherwise, a vast area of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project will return to sagebrush 
and sand. We think, too, that in formulat- 
ing this legislation we have adequately an- 
swered both of the questions raised in your 
editorial—i ng the 160-acre limitation 
and the problem of adding to our current 
farm surpluses. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Wanted: A Sound Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1,1959 


Mr. BRIDGFS. Mr. President, as we 
enter a new fiscal year, the seriousness 
of the record peacetime deficit of last 
year is staggering to contemplate. The 
President in recognition of the graveness 
of this situation appointed several 
months ago a committee of the Cabinet 
to analyze the problem and make recom- 
mendations in an effort to solve this un- 
healthy situation. David Lawrence, 
writing in the Evening Star on June 30, 
1959, analyzes this report which was re- 
cently made to the President, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his comments be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WANTED: A Sounp Frecat POLICY—CABINET 
Report Pornrs OUT DANGERS IN MAKING 
Bonds EQUIVALENT TO MONEY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Tomorrow—July 1—is New Year's Day so 
far as Government.finances are concerned. 
One fiscal year ends, and another begins. 
The deficit is more than $12 billion, largely 
due to the economic recession. It’s a record 
for so-called peacetime. The coming year, 
however, is expected to see a balanced budget. 

With armament expenditures taking a big- 
ger and bigger proportion of the national 


budget, due to the cold war in a nuclea - 


age, it is not surprising at a setback on the 
economic front runs int ch big figures. 
For the Government ef worry is the con- 


- 
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tinuation ot rising prices. Tt has to pay each 
year more and more for the same articles of 
Warfare that it bought in previous years at 
lower prices. 

This is why inflation is being so widely 
discussed as a danger to the American econ- 
omy. President Eisenhower appointed a 
committee of the Cabinet to analyze the 
problem. After several months of study, it 
has just issued its report. 

Unfortunately, because of the prominence 
of some of the Cabinet members In the po- 
litical arena, the report Is being regarded by 
Democratic opponents as political, It would 
have received more attention perhaps if it 
had been signed only by such nonpolitical 

as Robert Anderson, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Raymond J. Saulnier, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Here, for instance, is an extract 
from the Cabinet committee report which 
reads like the language of Messrs. Anderson 
and Saulnier: 

“Without firm control of the quantity of 
money and credit, all other measures to check 
inflation will be futile. Sound monetary 
policy requires that the Federal Government 
avoid making its bonds, other than those of 
comparatively small denomination designed 
for family savings, the equivalent of money. 
Government bonds are the equivalent of 
money if they can always be changed into 
actual money at virtually face value, not 
only when they are due and payable but 
any time before. 

“This is the case if the Treasury is forced 
to issue only very short-term bonds, or if 
the Federal Reserve System stands ready to 
buy at a pegged price all Government bonds 
offered to it in advance of the date when 
they are due to be pald by the Treasury. 
There is only an imperceptible difference be- 
tween the Government’s issuing bonds that 
are equivalent to money, and the Govern- 
ment’s just cranking up the printing presses 
and rolling out greenbacks. The Govern- 
ment will be forced to continue issuing large 
additional amounts of short-term bonds that 
are the near-equivalent of money until the 
Congress allows the Treasury sufficient flexi- 
bility to achieve a balance in our debt struc- 
ture by inducing people of their own free will 
to invest their savings in long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. Thus, to avoid inflation it is 
essential that the present limitation on the 
interest rate on long-term Government bonds 
be removed, as the administration has ale 
ready recommended. 

“The issue is whether we want price sta- 
bility or whether we want, in a concealed 
way, to do the equivalent of printing 
money—something the American public 
would not stand for if done openly.” 

This is the most outspoken appraisal yet 
of what deficit spending can mean, It comes 
at a time when the President is asking Con- 
gress to permit interest rates to find a nat- 
ural level and not to be restricted by Gov- 
ernment action. Many Democrats are fight- 
ing for the maintenance of artificially low 
rates. 

Inflation is to no small extent a matter of 
public confidence. If interest rates are heid 
low for Government securities, while in the 
money markets interest rates generally are 
rising, the danger is that investors will turn 
from Government securities to other forms 
of investment. 

The inflationary spiralis related, of course, 
to many other factors besides Government 
spending and Treasury deficits. The Cabi- 
net Committee report says, for instance: 

“Wage settlements have been made re- 
cently which raised wages substantially; 
wage agreements negotiated in earlier years 
provide for increases in rates this year; and 
‘wage agreements to be negotiated this sum- 
mer or autumn in many industries (steel, 
aluminum, other metals, construction, rub- 
ber, lumber, railroads, paper, longshoring, 
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meatpacking, and metal containers are 
among them) could result in wage increases 
of such magnitude as to lead to price in- 
creases. 9 > * 

We face a serious risk of price increases 
which not only would be directly harmful to 
American families but would seriously en- 
2 the healthy prosperity now develop- 

ng.“ 

The Cabinet Committee doesn't propose 
any concrete solutions but does point out 
that excessive concentration of power in the 
hands of labor or business results in practices 
which are contrary to the public interest and 
that such practices reduce efficlency and pro- 
ductivity, and they create inflationary pres- 
sures. 

But what to do about them? The Cabinet 
Committee says it soon will examine and 
later report on the extent to which such 
concentrations of power in labor and busi- 
ness “contribute to inflation or impede eco- 
nomic progress.” 


Padre Island, Tex., National Seashore 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1,1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Associated Press recently issued a 
story on Padre Island in Texas, concern- 
ing the move to make it a national sea- 
shore area. 

This story is self-explanatory, as it 
tells of the area advantages of the island 
for such a purpose. Wildlife refuges 
and marine laboratories are already in 
the area, making the preservation of 
Padre Island even more desirable. I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the article 
as it appeared in the Dallas (Tex.) Times 
Herald for Friday, June 26, 1959, under 
the heading Texas' Long, Thin Padre 
Gulf Island May Become National Sea- 
shore Park.” 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the B 
as follows: : 


Texas’ LONG, THIN Papre—Gutr ISLAND May 
BEcoME NATIONAL SEASHORE PARK 

Aransas Pass, Tex—Padre Island 
aoa beanna area of large and e 

unes along the beach, sculptured 
each passing breeze. i eee 

Chances are that more and more 
from over the Nation will learn its 3 
it becomes a new national seashore park. 

A resolution in the legislature calis the 
island a 1 history-rich, romantic 
expanse of dune and beach that is 
Texas heritage. ad 

The resolution is to authorize Congress t 

d 
establish a seashore park between the Port 
Mansfield Channel and Yarborough Pass. 

It further says, “Padre Island is the longest 
unspoiled natural beach still in existence in 
the United States. The major part of the 
island is still unspoiled and might yet be 
preserved for public use and enjoyment if 
steps are taken without delay.” z 

Not all persons are in favor of the seaside 
park plan, Private owners of some of the 
land claim that the park plan will infringe 
on private property rights. 
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The island is a very thin, very long strip 
stretching from the tip of Texas far north 
8 5 ee east to the vicinity of Corpus 


When held in place by sparse vegetation 
such as sea oats, morning-glories, and ses 
grapevines, the dunes are often imposing, 
towering 40 feet or more. 

Elsewhere, the sand lies in small rippling 
mounds, or is nonexistent, as on the south- 
ern part of the island where flats stretch 
across it from sea to the Laguna Madre. 

Because of the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion on both Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
Padre presents one of the last opportunities 
to preserve such a length of beach in’ its 
natural state. It could provide an outstand- 
ing area for biological and geological study- 

The National Park Service has recom- 
mended that the middle and upper portions 
of the island be preserved, from about oppo- 
site Port Mansfield to a spot just below the 
Nueces County Park at the northern end. 

The central portion of this would be 
roadless, to preserve the island's primitive 
character and in other sections a road sys- 
tem behind the barrier dunes would provide 
access to the beach. 

Other developments would include camp“ 
ing and picnic areas and information cen- 
ters at the north and south entrances. 

Between Tiyoli and Brownsville there are 
almost unmatched attractions for naturé 
lovers. ` 
aaron tae an anaa one gr 

8 e 
whooping 8 ing ground for thi 
Rockport, where the on 
routes from Central and 5 
constricted by the coastal bend, there are 
concentrations of birds at certain seasons of 
the year. 

At Rockport, too, is th P, 
tory of the Texas Game eet 1 
1 Pacer is another such institution 

nsas, under msorshi 
University of Texas, as p etape 


WELDER REFUGE 


At Sinton the Welder Wildlife Refuge is 
the largest privately endowed foundation 
for study of wildlife in the world, and under 
leadership of Dr. Clarence Cottam, it is be- 
coming internationally famous and a mecc® 
for naturelovers and scientists. 

At the lower end of Padre there is the 
Laguna Atascosa Wildlife Refuge in Cam- 
eron County, which harbors enormous con- 
centrations of waterfowl during the migra- 
tory seasons. In Aransas and Mesquite 
Bays and the Laguna Madre there are great 
nesting grounds for wading birds, pelicans, 
Gulls, terns, herons, and all the myriad 
Waterbirds that live on the Texas coast 
around the year. 

At the Santa Ana Refuge, not far from 
the lower end of Padre, there are unique 
Opportunities to see birds and animals nor- 
mally found only in Mexico and Central 
America, 


Los Angeles Elks Lodge 99 Observes 
Annual Flag Day Ritual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 10 the Los Angeles Elks Lodge No. 99 
conducted its annual Flag Day ritual 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles 


R. Tyson, Americanism chairman of the 
lodge. 
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During the inspiring and beautiful 
Program, presented basically in the form 
of a question-and-response service, there 
Was presented a comprehensive history 
of the evolution of the American flag 
from colonial days until the present, a 
Prayer, a presentation of the new 49-star 
flag to the lodge, and a discussion of our 
Struggles over the years for freedom 
under the Stars and Stripes as our 
symbol of the American way of life. An- 
Other highlight of the ritual was the 
uncovering of a floral bell of liberty, 
made up of red, white, and blue flowers, 
representing not only the colors of the 
flag but the ideals we live by. 

Mr. Speaker, = believe it would be very 
worthwhile if greater stress were placed 
Nationwide on celebrating Flag Day, for 
it is an inspiring way of focusing atten- 
tion to our beautiful flag and its meaning 
as a symbol of America, 


Military Influence on Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


; or NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 3 my amendment to bar defense 
funds to defense contractors who employ 
retired military officers was dramatically 
defeated by one vote upon the assurance 
of the leaders that an investigation 
Would promptly be pursued. Such an in- 
sia is scheduled to commence on 

7. 

I have heard many comments favor- 
able and unfavorable regarding my 
amendment. Some declare that the 
need exists, but that the remedy is too 
broad and the restrictions should be 
~ narrowed. One of the most critical writ- 

ten comments that has come to my at- 
tention regarding the so-called Santan- 
gelo amendment came to me by a learned 
Professor of law of Harvard University, 
W. Barton Leach. 

Professor Leach is a former brigadier 
general, USAFR, and the founder of the 
Harvard defense studies program, which 
has studied the problem of recruiting 
and retaining in the Military Establish- 
ment the best brains and leadership 
ability of the country. His comments 
are critical of my amendment, have a 
great deal of pertinency and merit, and, 
T believe, casts light upon the weaknesses 
and the merits of my bill. I submit the 

Comments by Professor Leach in the 
knowledge that it will give the readers a 
better understanding of the problem: 
Comments on SANTANGELO AMENDMENT (Re- 

TIRED GENERALS AND ADMIRALS IN DEFENSE 

INDUSTRY), New York HERALD-TRIBUNE, 

JUNE 12, 1959, Pace 1 

As reported, this amendment to a defense 
&ppropriation bill would bar defense con- 

to any company employing any officer 
above the rank of colonel in the last 5 years. 

1. Our military personnel policies prop- 
erly force retirement of officers at successive 
rank levels, since each rank has a number 
of T/O spaces much smaller than that of 
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the next lower rank; e. the officer struc- 
ture is a steep pyramid. If these men are 
good—and it is a major national objective 
that they should be of the best—they will 
seek and obtain employment throughout 
the civillan economy. But where? Ob- 
viously where thelr training and experience 
is relevant—and it is in the national inter- 
est that this training and experience should 
be drawn upon after, as well as before, they 
get out of uniform. There are some, like 
Lt, Gen. James M. Gavin Jr. and Maj. Gen. 
James McCormack Jr., whose technical 
qualifications enable them to go outside the 
direct defense field; but the proposal of 
Representative SANTANGELO would almost 
certainly require Arthur D. Little, Inc., and 
Massachusets Institute of Technology to 
dismiss these two officers from their respec- 
tive posts as vice ‘president. Some few 
might qualify for government administra- 
tion, like Maj. Gen. Roger J. Browne now 
deputy administrator o* the city of New 
York (after first serving with American 
Brake Shoe); but this would create, and in- 
deed has created, another furor about the 
Government being taken over by “men on 
horseback.” A few might get into educa- 
tion, like Gen. Mark W. Clark (The Citadel) 
or our present professor of military sclence 
and tactics at Harvard, Col. De Vere Arm- 
strong (who is going to the McCalllie School, 
Chattanooga); but if this took place on a 
large scale you would soon hear criticism of 
impregnating youth with the military 
mind—and of course the number of these 
openings is trifling. 

2. If retired general and flag officers are 
forbidden to engage in the types of business 
where they have the greatest knowledge and 
experience, one can predict the effect on the 
officer of colonel-equivalent grade. If he is 
industry-employable, he will quit with his 
20 or 30 years of service and refuse promo- 
tion to a grade which disqualifies him from 
earning a living after he gets out. The re- 
sult will be that selection of general and 
fiag officers will be by survival of the unfit, 
with the exception of a few who have mar- 
ried rich women. The impact upon the 
morale of the officer corps from the lowest 
to the highest is incalculable. 

3. What of the civilians—Frank Pace and 
Earl Johnson of General Dynamics, John 
Sullivan with a brisk Washington law prac- 
tice, Trevor Gardner who is up to his ears in 
defense work? Are we going to throw up 
additional barriers to getting good civilians 
in the Pentagon by assuring them that, in 
addition to being inadequately paid while 
they are serving, they will be unemployable 
when they get out? Or are we to say that 
what is wrong for the officers is right for 
the civilians? And, how about Senators 
and Congressmen—especially those who have 
served on the Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees? After they are de- 
feated or withdraw are they to have freedom 
denied to retired officers? And how about 
the undersigned, who is a Reserve general; 
and, as a personal consultant of all Secre- 
taries and Chiefs of Staff since the Air Force 
was established, probably has contacts in 
the Air Force which are as close as those of 
most Regular generals. Does he get the 
boot, too? And if he does, where are you 
going to get any Reserve generals, or 
consultants either? 

The proposal is patently absurd; but some- 
body has got to stand up and say so and 
run the risk of being labeled an admiral 
lover or a cat's paw for the generals. 

Now, Just a word about competition be- 
tween weapons manufacturers. As long as 
the competition relates to the merits of the 
weapon, that is a good and necessary thing. 
(I deplore the Boeing advertisement which 
plugged Bomarc by showing how many sub- 
contractors it supported; they ought to fire 
thelr public relations man.) Very few 
weapons are the subject of interservice com- 
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petition; so, if you are going to get com- 
petition at all, it must be between manu- 
facturers where each does his best to pro- 
duce the best weapon or piece of equipment 
and to convince the using service that it is 
the best. A striking and well-documented 
example of how this works in the public in- 
terest appears in the testimony of Maj. Gen. 
Frederick H. Smith, Jr., in the first phase of 
the B-36 investigation (House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, 1949) where he shows the 
three companies which developed the B-54, 
B-49, and B-36 competing for the inter- 
continental bomber production contract— 
all, I submit, to the benefit of national de- 
fense. Now, who do we want managing 
these companies, supervising development 
and production, and presenting the case for 
their weapons—men who have no knowledge 
of the realities of combat or men who have 
spent their lives as users of the things they 
are now developing and producing? The 
question answers itself. 

Are there potential abuses in the present 
system? Probably—in this or any system 
where salesmanship is a factor. I don't 
know what percentage of the working force 
of the country Is engaged in selling, but it 
is large; and the job of selling is to get buy- 
ers for your product through (a) its in- 
trinsic merit and (b) establishment of 
favorable personal relationships which 
create a receptive attitude toward the prod- 
uct. Unless you are going to try to elimi- 
nate factor (b) by forbidding all personal 
contact between defense suppliers and pro- 
curement officers, it is futile and self-de- 
feating to blacklist one particular class of 
men who can be very helpful indeed. 

I have been in close contact with the Air 
Force since the end of World War II. 
Mistakes have been made in procurement of 
weapons and equipment, but I know of no 
case where the mistake was related to the 

influence of any employee of a sup- 
plier, whether or not a retired officer. In- 
deed I will go further; I don't think the in- 
fluence of any retired officer has the slightest 
effect on procurement decisions except as 
the retired officer is able to put himself in 
the position of the procurement authority 
and thus present more effectively the mer- 
its of the weapon—and any supplier who 
employs a retired officer in the hope of 
cashing in on personal infiuence is wasting 
his money. 

W. Barton LEACH, 
Consultant to the Chiej of Stag, USAF, 
Brigadier General, USAFR, 


David P. Haxton, of Miami, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Florid- 
ians are honored to have the Interna- 
tional Headquarters for the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce located in Miami 
Beach, Fla. Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional is a marvelous and deserving or- 
ganization which is interested in com- 
munity understanding and peaceful re- 
lationships among the peoples of the 
world. 

For 4 years, Mr. David P. Haxton, 1200 
5th Street, Miami Beach, Fla., was the 
secretary-general of the junior chamber 
of commerce. Recently Mr. Haxton was 
placed in a position of great honor and 
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responsibility as nongovernmental liai- 
son officer for the United Nations Chil- 
drens Fund at the United Nations in 
New York. It is a high honor to be ap- 
pointed to this office. Mr. Haxton’s ap- 
pointment was no doubt due to his ex- 
perience in junior chamber matters, his 
knowledge of world affairs, his ability 
to express himself freely and openly, and 
his sincere devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples and desire to help his fellow man. 
David Haxton has been an enthusiastic 
leader, and has constnatnly demon- 
strated those qualities of leadership 
which have contributed to the promotion 
of gocd will between the younger genera- 
tion of the free nations of the world. 

I would like to express my personal ap- 
preciation to Mr. Haxton for the contri- 
butions he has made to the young men 
of the United States and to those who 
make up the J.C.I. membership in 89 
countries of the world. 

I am certain all Jaycees join with me 
in extending David Haxton our deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the excel- 
lent job he has done in the past and wish 
him continued success in his challenging 
new position. 


Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor: Scholarly 
Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an excellent article from 
the Wall Street Journal of June 30, 1959. 

The writer, William Henry Chamber- 
lin, is a highly recognized student of 
government. He consistently contrib- 
utes columns of special significance on 
the problems of the Nation. In the in- 
serted article, he details the military 
philosophy of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
and the general’s great concern with 
the failure to effectively modernize the 
Army for the conyentional wars of the 
future. 

General Taylor’s retirement from the 
military service is a loss to the Na- 
tion. There is no question of the debt 
our country owes to him for the great 
service he has rendered. His activi- 
ties and his views will long be remem- 
bered and we hope that, even in retire- 
ment, his opinions and advice will be 
sought by the Department of Defense. 

The article is as follows: 

SCHOLARLY SOLDIER—IN GENERAL TAYLOR’S 
RETIREMENT, PENTAGON LOSES OFFICER 
Wose PoLIcy Was READINESS FOR LITTLE 
Wars, Too 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, who said the other 
day that his retirement from the Army came 
about because his views over moderniza- 
tion of the service were unacceptable to the 
administration, is one of America’s most ar- 
ticulate and outspoken military leaders. 

The Army Chief of Staff—he ends his ca- 
reer today—possesses an uncommonly broad 
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and varied experience as a scholar, linguist 
and educator, quite apart from his splendid 
record as a fighting general in command of 
ean tae unit in Europe during World 
‘ar 


A West Point graduate, Taylor served for 
a time as instructor in French at the Point 
and was later sent, with the rank of captain, 
to Tokyo as a language officer, with the dou- 
ble assignment of mastering the difficult 
Japanese language and attending Japanese 
army maneuvers and field exercises. After 
a war experience that Included a daring dash 
into Rome while the city was still under 
Nazi occupation, Taylor was at various times 
Superintendent of West Point (where he 
showed a keen interest in modernizing teach- 
ing methods), American military com- 
mandant of Berlin and commander of the 
UN. forces in Korea until the armistice was 
signed. He then served two terms as Army 
Chief of Staff. 

Three points on which General Taylor has 
been insistent in congressional testimony 
and public speeches during his last months 
in office are these: 

America must be prepared to fight little 
limited wars as well as all-out thermonuclear 
confilcts. 

Special emphasis, in plans for defense 
against hostile attack, should be laid on de- 
velopment of an antimissile missile. 

Just for this reason, and because suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests would involve serious 
handicaps in developing efficient and eco- 
nomical tactical nuclear weapons, there 
should be the utmost care about concluding 
far-reaching agreements with an opponent 
not noted for good faith on this subject. 

BALANCE OF TERROR 

This question of American 
and ability to wage limited wars, in which 
the more awesome weapons of mass destruc- 
tion would not be used, is especially im- 
portant at a time when some like a 
balance of terror has been established be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, with each side theoretically capable 
of inflicting crippling damage on the other. 
It may well be that Nikita Khrushchev's 
ultimate decision about resorting to some 
dangerous provocation to the Western forces 
in West Berlin depends on his own judg- 
ment as to American capability to react 
with limited warfare to a challenge too se- 
fo warrant the lng er CA meg 

e 
rible weapons. igh Sie drone 

As General Taylor pointed out speech 
before the Institute of World 3 Pas- 
adena, there have been 17 limited war situa- 
RE nes 1945, In this speech he sounded 

following warning of more diffic 
sir may lie ahead: eee 

“The Soviet leaders have always sh 
a willingness to take chances, prea wan 
they had no counterpart to our preponder- 
ant atomic strength. With the rise in their 
capability in the atomic and missile flelds 
it appears possible that we may expect in- 
creasing intransigence on their part. We 
may well be required to respond to increased 
levels of provocation in an atmosphere of 
heightened international tension. è In 
exploiting the fear imposed by mutual atomic 
capabilities it would appear quite likely that 
they will henceforth undertake to kick us 
higher and harder on the shins than they 
have done during the period of our atomic 
monopoly.” 

How should America improve its prepared- 
ness for limited war? General Taylor spells 
out five conditions for achieving this end 
Weapons and equipment should be modern- 
ized; there should be more light atomic 
weapons, new types of air and ground ve- 
hicles, improved signal equipment based on 
radio. Speed and mobility should be as- 
sured, partly by forward stocking of sup- 
plies in critical areas. A certain amount of 
air and sea lift facilities should be ear- 
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marked for emergency situations like the 
landing in Lebanon. 

His fourth, more general point, is that 
“we be as effective in meeting the complex 
requirements of limited war as the Strategic 
Air Command is in meeting the require- 
ments of general atomic war.“ Fifth and 
last, General Taylor would like to see more 
demonstrative testing of our capabilities for 
“little wars.” 

“We must,” he says, “overcome any IM- 
pression that we are a country which can 
respond with a big bomb and little else.” 

BALLISTIC BOASTING 

General Taylor considers the Nike-Zeus 
antimissile missile one of the Army's 
important development efforts, since it is 
the only weapon under development that 
can meet effectively the threat of long-range 
ballistic missiles, the new weapon of which 
Khrushchev likes to boast. 

As regards the cessation of nuclear tests, 
the subject of long negotiation at Geneva: 
General Taylor offered this statement of 
sober warning in testifying before the Senate 
subcommittee on disarmament: 

“It is certain that our program for the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons will suffer 
from the banning of tests. Test bans oF 
Suspensions would slow down and ultimately 
halt the development of essential empirical - 
knowledge needed to develop improved nu- 
seal Weapons and methods of atomic war- 
are. 

“A ban on the use of nuclear weapons 
would not of itself signify a worldwide 
rejection of force as an instrument of 
policy in international relationships. Forces 
equipped with nonatomic arms would still 
Provide an aggressor nation with a capability 
for imposing its will upon others, particularly 
Snoes 9 Sain tk conventional re- 

. onally, there is always the 
possibility that other parti 

might cheat.” rine ee 
GOING SLOW 


Such a “go slow” signal, coming from & 
man of General Taylor's judgment, experi- 
ence and intimate knowledge of the interna- 
tional military picture might well be heeded,- 
both by our negotiators at Geneva and by 
the Senate, which will presumably have to 
pron any agreement that may be re 


Meantime, Congress doubtless will give 
more consideration to the military doctrines 
that, because he considers them unaccept- 


able to his superiors, led to Taylor’s retire- 
ment. 


“Urban Renewal Is Good Business”: 


Letter From John Hirten, Stockton, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp today a very 
timely letter from John E. Hirten, Jr- 
executive director of the Redevelopment 
Agency of the city of Stockton, Calif. 
The Congress in the past few days has 
completed action on a good housing bill 
and sent it to the President for his 
Signature. I hope that it will be signed 
into law. Included in the bill are au- 
thorizations for continued urban re- 
newal, public housing, FHA mortgage in- 
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surance, and many, Many more pro- 
grams that are good for individual com- 
munities and good for the prosperity of 
our country. 

The bill we sent to the President was 
cut back considerably from the versions 
which both the House and the Senate 
had adopted earlier as being required to 
Meet the needs of our expanding econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Hirten's letter is particularly per- 
tinent at this time since he points out 
very clearly how the voices of national 
Organizations that have been raised so 
Strongly against this good housing bill, 
do not in many instances accurately rep- 
Tesent the actual feelings of their in- 
dividual members. 

The city of Stockton, which is in the 
District I represent, has done a partic- 
ularly fine job in the areas of urban re- 
newal and public housing and I sin- 
Cerely hope that the new housing bill 
will become law so that these worthwhile 
Programs can continue. 

Foci is is the text of Mr. Hirten’s 
ter: 


The Honorable JohN J. McF att, 
Member of Congress, 

Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Jonn: Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
sent to our members transmitting a resolu- 
tion co the discontinuation of our 
West End project. The lack of any housing 

ation means that this project must be 
ted. 


I realize that the Senate and House have 
Passed legislation covering the omnibus 
housing problems and now it is up to the 
President. However, since I am sending this 
letter, I did want to add a comment to the 
effect that I feel a general misunderstanding 
exists in certain areas of Washington with 
Tespect to the importance of urban renewal 
and urban renewal legislation to the local 
communities. I would like to refer you to 
an article in the June Issue of Architectural 
Forum, page 147, entitled “Urban Renewal 
and the Ambivalent Businessman,” 
Stephen G. Thompson, He points out, and 
I think rather accurately, that such national 
Organizations as the chamber of commerce 
and the National Assotiation of Realty 
Boards are taking one position with respect 
to urban renewal and housing programs, 
While their local counterparts are in dis- 
agreement with their national policy. The 
U.S. Chamber, for example, has been against 
Urban renewal, while the local chambers in 
Many cities (and in Stockton particularly) 
have strongly supported the urban renewal 
Progam. The National Association of Realty 
Boards has been against the proposed hous- 
ing legislation, while their local counterparts, 
(including, again, Stockton) have been 
Strongly in back of the urban renewal pro- 
gram, 


These are just some of the many other 
examples. Urban renewal is good business; 
and from a local point of view, very good 

ess. Urban renewal, also, represents 

(in my opinion) the only real possibility for 
Saving our urban communities. With large 
areas of slums and blight in this city and in 
almost every other city throughout the 
Country, how can the city operate as a bal- 
anced economic entity? How can revenues 
meet disbursements when the sick 
Areas of our city are being subsidized by the 
althy ones. Mr. Mason, the present Ad- 
Ministrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
Nance Agency, states that this legislation 
and proposed bill is not a bill that is good 
for the people. If this bill, which pours 
money right back into the local community 
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and into the pockets of the citizens, own- 
ers, renters, businessmen and community 
economics—while correcting the physical 
and social ills brought on by slums and 
blight—is not good for the people, then what 
bill in Congress is? 

I don't know what will be the next step 
if the President vetoes the bill; but I surely 
hope if that occurs every step will be made 
by Congress to override such a veto. The 
tremendous progress being made in Stockton 
and in many cities throughout the country is 
directly related to their programs of renewal 
andredevelopment. Without urban renewal, 
the sick and deteriorated parts of our city 
will continue to demand heavy abnormal 
expenditures, while private investment (in 
avoiding these blighted sections) will scram- 
ble for new land on the outskirts of our 
community and further complicate matters 
by demanding the extension of city services 
well beyond the economical logic of such 
extensions. 

I don't wish to burden you with comments 
such as these, for I am aware of your feeling 
for our program and toward progressive leg- 
islation in general. However, I did feel the 
urge to express some of my comments con- 
cerning this, and take the liberty of doing 
so in this letter to you. 

Thank you for all the help you have given 
us in the past. I assure you that we will 
put forth our fullest energies to carry out 
an effective and worthwhile program. 

Most sincerely, 
PMENT AGENCY OF 
THE Crry or STOCKTON, 
JOHN E. HIRTEN, Jr., 
Ezecutive Director, 


Statement of Edwin Christianson, Presi- 
dent, Minnesota Farmers Union, Be- 
fore the House Agriculture Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 30, Edwin Christian- 
son, president of the Minnesota Farm- 
ers Union, testified at the general farm 
hearings being conducted by the House 
Agriculture Committee. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude Mr. Christianson's testimony in 
the RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESI- 

DENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, BEFORE 

THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


I am happy to have this opportunity to 
present our views before this committee 
and to say that we regard these hearings 
as very significant because there are several 
actions which need to be taken on farm 
matters by this session of Congress. 

I want to associate myself with the com- 
ments and recommendations of Mr. Pat- 
ton, our national president. 

We appreciate the difficult position which 
the committee is in, due to the attitude of 
the administration on farm policy. The re- 
cent Wheat example, certainly, is not en- 
couraging, since once again it has put the 
Congress in the position of being severely 
criticized for not acting, and then equally 
as severely criticized for acting. 

Nevertheless, the fact that there is no 
leadership from the administrative branch 
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does not mean that the Congress should 
cease to try to exert leadership as far as is 
possible. 

There are some conditions in agriculture 
which should not be left unremedied— 
there are some conditions which will be- 
come increasingly more serious by a year 
from now—and there are some conditions 
which will cause severe damage to the na- 
tional economy if not corrected before next 
year. x 
Since this is true, it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to constructively put 
together the kind of legislation which it 
believes will be of some assistance to the 
Nation. f 

Three conditions are becoming intolerable 
and need to be acted upon as soon as pos- 
sible: 

1. The low level of farm prices and income, 

2. The collapse of market levels on perish- 
able farm products, now on eggs and soon 
to come on hogs and other products unless 
action is taken. 

3. The tremendous surpluses and excessive 
cost of the ineffective Benson program. 

As we told the agricultural subcommittee 
of the House committee on appropriations 
early in April, unless Congress forces a re- 
versal of the present policy, the Nation may 
some day see a Benson budget of $10 billion 
a year and total national net farm income 
less than that figure. 

We expressed to the appropriations sub- 
committee our view that a full parity farm 
program can be operated through direct pay- 
ments and allotments at less than half the 
cost of the Benson and that we 
could avoid both the economic deficit which 
has resulted from low farm income and the 
accumulation of further surpluses of farm 
commodities. 

We feel that the basic things which we 
must have in any farm legislation are the 
following: 

1. Bring farm income to parity levels, 

2. Cease the new accumulation of large 
stocks of farm commodities. 

3. Bring the farm program cost to a reas- 
onable figure, 

In our statement, we wish to use an illus- 
tration of how a combination of allotments 
and direct payments can achieve these three 
program goals on one farm commodity— 
dairy products—and how a similar program 
could be tailored to fit many other commod- 
ities. 

We believe that a dairy program along the 
line of the program spelled out last year in 
title 6 of the omnibus House farm bill could 
bring dairy prices to 90 percent of parity, 
yet could be operated at an annual cost to 
the taxpayers of $50 to $100 million a year 
compared with the outlay of $200 to $400 
million a year in recent years to achieve a 
price average of about 75 percent of parity. 

As you know, title 6 has been reintroduced, 
with some revisions, in this session by Con- 
gressman Lestrr JOHNSON in the bill HR. 
6750. The Johnson bill would authorize the 
use of deficiency payments, compliance de- 
posits and market allotments to achieve sta- 
bilizstion of dairy prices and production at 
reasonable levels. 

An important consideration about the 
Johnson dairy bill is that it would permit 
Gairy farmers for the first time in history, 
to vote on the type of program they would 
prefer to have in operation. 

The Johnson dairy bill would place much 
of the administration of the new dairy plan 
in the hands of a farmer-elected national 
dairy board. Decisions on establishment of 
marketing allotments and levying of com- 
pliance deposits would be made by the dairy 
board, rather than the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The board would also estimate 
the probable free marekt price of manufac- 
turing milk in the absence of a support 
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If it appeared that the average 
market price would be less than 90 percent 
of parity, the dairy board would be author- 
ized to establish marketing bases and allot- 
ments for each dairy farm and would also be 
authorized to require the deduction of com- 
pliance deposits of 25 to 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight from the price paid to producers 
for milk. 

If allotments are required, the marketing 
base for each producer would be the average 
production for a 3-year period. The mar- 
keting allotment would be reduced below 
the base by 1 percent for each 5 percent 
which the market price was likely to be 
below 90 percent of parity. 

Farmers who stayed within their market- 
ing allotment would be eligible to receive 
a refund of the compliance deposits In full 
and also to receive a deficiency payment to 
represent the difference between the market 
average price and the support level. The 
compliance deposits of farmers who exceeded 
their allotment would be defaulted and 
would be appropriated to CCC to be used in 
helping finance the support program pay- 
ments. 

From this brief outline, it can be seen 
that the Johnson dairy plan would be self- 
regulating, because any weakness in price 
would result in the incentive being offered 
for a reduction in volume. 

The program would be self-financing in 
large part because the defaulted compliance 
deposits would be available if some pro- 
ducers failed to comply with their allot- 
ment. 

The program outlined in the Johnson dairy 
bill would be a voluntary one. A producer 
could produce and market as much milk as 
he desired if he was willing to forego re- 
ceiving a deficiency payment and did not 
intend to claim a refund of his compliance 
deposits. Yet, for the average producer, the 
combined total of the deficiency payment 
and the compliance deposit would represent 
too large a sum for him to wish to exceed 
his marketing allotment. 

Furthermore, the allotment and compli- 
ance deposits would be in effect only when 
prices threatened to fall below 90 percent of 
parity. They would act as a preventive 
measure, encouraging a reduction in produc- 
tion volume as quickly as any price weakness 
appeared likely. Thus, we would avoid sur- 
pluses rather than waiting for them to de- 
velop and then trying, with costly and largely 
ineffective measures, to reduce or dispose of 
them. 

The formula contained in the dairy bill, 
we believe, could be tailored to fit any or all 
of the major farm commodities, with the 
same desirable results of maintaining fair 
farm income, avoiding the accumulation of 
further surpluses, and bringing the cost of 
farm programs to a reasonable figure. 

Because such programs would be self- 
regulating in nature, we would head off sur- 
plus and price trouble before it happened. 
Therefore, we are confident that such pro- 
grams for the major commodities could be 
operated at an annual cost of less than $1 
billion a year to the taxpayer. 

A program of market allotments, together 
with compliance deposits at 10 percent of the 
parity price for each commodity, would take 
care of most of the stabilization problem for 
most commodities, leaying only a nominal 
amount of the support funds to be supplied 
by the public treasury. 

Such a program would not only be very 
effective on the perishable items, but would 
be practical as well on the crops on which we 
are seeking to broaden our export volume. 

Farm leaders in the Congress, many of 
them on this very committee, have time after 
time made legislative proposals which would 
have improved the farm programs. 
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While the opposition of the administra- 
tion forces us to delay the adoption of a pro- 
gram based on market allotments and defici- 
ency payments, Canada is moving ahead to 
try to solve its farm price difficulties by use 
of the production payment principles on milk, 
eggs, and perhaps hogs as well. 

A program of incentive payments to at- 
tract hogs and cattle to market at lighter, 
more desirable weights, would help consid- 
erably to reduce market volume to demand. 

For example, by offering incentive pay- 
ments of $1 to $3 per hundredweight for 
hogs, marketed at 200 pounds or less, a siz- 
able cutback in market volume could be 
achieved. 

We need to consider that the 1959 pig crop 
will be about 9 million head greater, and 
the feed supply will be about 30 percent 
greater per animal unit than in 1955, the 
year we suffered the great collapse on hog 
prices. 

By bringing these hogs to market at 200 
pounds or less instead of 240 to 250 pounds, 
we could achieve a reduction in pork volume 
of as much as 20 percent. 

We could thus avoid the oversupply and 
the price break which are otherwise sure to 
come late this year and next. 

To those who would propose that we 
should let the hog situation tron itself out, 
let us point out that if the addition to the 
feed carryover of some 11 million tons of feed 
in just this past year (from 59 to 70 million 
tons) were to be fed up—it would mean an 
additional 22 million hogs on the market. 
Hog incentive payments would be a method 
of preventing surpluses, rather than curing 
them after it is too late. 

If an overall program of market allot- 
ments were to be established in order to 
tallor the market volume to national needs, 
it would be advisable and necessary to make 


available a program temporarily, at least, to ` 


divert some resources out of agricultural pro- 
duction, 

Our farm productivity at least for the pres- 
ent is likely to outrun visible demand. We 
do not believe that there is any point in 
using valuable resources in the production of 
commodities surpluses for which there is no 
ready market. This is not to say that we 
should have a program of planned scarcity, 
but that we should cut back on production 
to the extent that it outruns all possible de- 
mand domestically, for export and for needed 
reserves. 

The soil bank has not proved to be an 
effective measure for reducing the resources 
going into agricultural production. Whether 
or not the soll bank was sound in theory, at 
least It has been administered into ineffec- 
tiveness, The soll-bank acreage reserve has 
been terminated and the conservation re- 
serve will expire after the 1960 sign-up. 

In the consideration of any land-diversion 
program, we ought to avoid the mistakes 
and shortcomings of the soil bank. 

We believe the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee made a very good suggestion when it 
proposed that a diverted acres program could 
be carried out much more effectively within 
the framework of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

We would feel that a land-retirement pro- 
gram, if it was operated in conjunction with 
the type of a price support program as pro- 
posed herein, could be successfully run on 
an effective scale yet at much less than the 
cost of the soil bank. 

Farmers would be able to take land out of 
production at a nominal rental if they were 
assured of a satisfactory return on the re- 
mainder of their production. 

We believe that it will take many years to 
use up the surpluses accumulated under the 
Benson program. To use them up within a 
2- or 3-year period, in our opinion would 
require that 80 to 100 million acres would 
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have to be taken out of production. The 
economy of our agricultural areas could not 
withstand a third of the cropland being 
taken out of production at one time. 

We would propose instead that the goal be 
to work off the surpluses over a longer period 
of time with perhaps 10 to 20 percent of the 
cropland being taken temporarily out of pro- 
duction. 

We feel that the diverted acres 
must be such that it will fit into the normal 
rotation and cropping programs of typical 
farmers. 

We also feel that there must be a limit 
to the acreage which any farmer can place 
into the program so that we avold the un- 
desirable effects of whole farms being taken 
out of production. The program should be 
operated in a way that will keep the farm 
production unit intact. 

We believe w workable program could be 
developed along the following lines: 

1. Each farmer, who wishes to be eligible 
for any support loans or Government support 
payments, would be required to keep 10 per- 
cent of his cropland base out of production 
and in the agricultural conservation program 
as a regular matter, with no payment except 
cost-sharing on the agricultural conservation 
program practices. 

2. A program of rental payments to en- 
courage placing additional acreage, ranging 
between 1 percent and 10 percent of cropland 
base, into agricultural conservation program 
practices under a 2-year program under 
. no cropping or grazing would be per- 


3. The rental payments would be based on 
the prevailing average rent on land in the re- 
spective township or county. 

4. A program of additional incentive pay- 
ments ranging from $1 to $10 per acre, with a 
rate of $1 in incentive payments for each 
1 percent of the cropland base being placed 
in the 2-year agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. Thus, a farmer could qualify for 
payments under this program, totaling the 
rental value plus a maximum of $10 an acre 
in incentive payments if he had the full 10 
percent of his cropland in the regular agri- 
culture conservation program and another 
full 10 percent in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program 2-year program. 

We estimate that under such a programi, . 
we would annually have about 50 to 60 mil- 
lion acres taken out of production, half of it 
under the agricultural conservation program 
2-year program and the other half of it 
voluntarily under the regular agricultural 
conservation program without any compen- 
rna except for cost-sharing on the prac- 

ces. 

We believe that a land-diversion program 
of this sort is a necessary part of a broad 
farm program, because it is important to the 
future of the Nation to preserve and build 
up the soil resources. An agricultural con- 
servation program land diversion program, 
or land-use adjustment program as it used 
to be called in the earlier years of the AAA 
program, would provide a way in which soll 
nutrients could be maintained and built up 
while the land was placed temporarily on & 
standby basis. 

We believe that the essentials which we 
have outlined, including market allotments, 
compliance deposits, and direct payments 
are the framework of a workable program 
for most farm commodities. Further, we 
believe that a farm price support program 
needs to be supplemented by a land-retire- 
ment program over a period of years and 
that this can be done most effectively and 
most economically within the framework of 
the agricultural conservation program. We 
Tecommend these actions to the considera- 
tion of the committee, 
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Steel Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 
or 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Officers of the United Steelworkers of 
America have sent to their membership 
& true history of the negotiations with 

steel corporations which I thought 
every Member of Congress should read. 

It tells the story in full of the em- 
Ployer’s stand, and his unwillingness to 
accept collective bargaining and to keep 
Peace and good relationship in the steel 
industry. 

Management has insisted on changing 
Many of the benefits now enjoyed by the 
Steelworker. If these changes are to be 
accepted by the union, many of the gains 
won on the picket line will be sacrificed. 

I ask that the Members of Congress 
make a fair appraisal of the justice of 
the union’s demands. 

UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 20, 1959. 
To the Members and Families of the United 
Steelworkers of America: 


We, as international officers of your union, 
are writing you this personal letter out of a 
Strong sense of duty and responsibility 
Which we feel toward you and your family. 
Since this union has always tried its best to 
Protect and extend the best interests of you 
and your loved ones, we feel a direct obliga- 
tion to inform you of any development which 
May threaten your status as a wage earner 
and family breadwinner. 

There is afoot at this writing a most seri- 
dus effort to undermine your job security, 
Your earnings, your fringe benefits, and your 
Union's ability to safeguard these for you. 
Although for the time being this effort is 
directed at those who work in the basic 
Steel companies, it is a cancer which could 
take hold and epread throughout every com- 
Pany and industry in the United States and 
Canada with which we bargain. So this 
Matter about which we write you is one that 
Girectiy or indirectly involves every member 
of the union. 

For almost 2 months now, your union has 
been hard at work trying to negotiate new 
Wage agreements to replace these which ex- 
Pire at midnight, June 30, 1959. In these 
Negotiations we have been talking to the 12 
largest steel corporations or their spokes- 
Men, but in reality we have been dealing 
with a united industry which has marshaled 
the wealth and power of business and indus- 
trial America to fight the Steelworkers’ Union 
and its membership. 

Several months before contract negotia- 
tions with our union got underway, the rich 
steel corporations began a carefully con- 
trived campaign to condition the public and 
Our members to the idea that steelworkers 
should not share in their great profits. In 
Newspaper advertisements, television and 
Tadio messages, in booklets and letters, they 
beat the drums of inflation and foreign com- 
Petition. 

Both the inflation monster and the foreign 
Competition hoax which industry conjured 
Up have had a telling efect on the public, 
even though most of our members knew 
these issues were meant to frighten them 
into accepting inferior wages and watered- 
down benefits at a time when steel com- 
Panies are piling up profits at a record- 
breaking pace. 
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While your attention and the eyes of the 
public have been fixed on the alleged effect 
of inflation and foreign competition the 
steel corporations mapped their plan to 
atomize and completely undermine your job 
rights now guaranteed under various union 
contract provisions—won through bitter 
struggles over the years—which protect you 
as an individual employee, 

Less than 3 weeks before current basic 
steel agreements were due to expire, the com- 
pany representatives let the cat out of the 
bag. They laid before your union negotia- 
tors eight blockbusters which would de- 
molish or jeopardize almost every important 
right you now enjoy as a union worker. 

This coldblooded plan of the steel indus- 
try is set forth in a document which is now 
a matter of public record. In it, the corpo- 
rations took eight separate and distinct steps 
toward the destruction of your individual 
job rights. They demanded that you take 
a giant step backward" toward the dark days 
of company unionism, 

In the following paragraphs, each of these 
eight demands from industry is spelled out. 
With each one you will find a brief explana- 
tion of how the companies would ure such 
contract changes to their advantage against 
you. 
Please study all eight of the industry's pro- 
posals and the full meaning behind each of 
them: 


1. The industry proposes to modify con- 
tractual language to allow management to 
make any changes which would produce 
greater efficiency and economy. 

This means the companies want the right 
to eliminate any contract protection which 
stands in the way of speeding up operations 
or wringing from you and your fellow em- 
ployees something more than the last possi- 
ble ounce of productive effort. This includes 
the elimination of jobs, abo nt of es- 
tablished work practices, and fhe surrender 
of other hard-won benefits which you count 
on to protect you on the job. 

2. Management wants to reinforce present 
contract restrictions against wildcat strikes, 
slowdowns, and other interferences with 
production. 

This is demanded by the companies despite 
the fact that union contracts already contain 
ironclad guarantees which are far tougher 
than those in other industries and which 
have been rigorously enforced by the inter- 
national union. More language in this sec- 
tion can only mean that the companies want 
the right to punish you for any sort of work 
interference whether or not you may be 
involved or responsible. They could deprive 
you and your family or your income or fringe 
benefits if some kind of shutdown occurred 
over which you personally had no control 
and which might be deliberately provoked 
by management. 

3. Management wants the union to recog- 
nize the functions of management to de- 
velop incentives and establish sound stand- 
ards." 

Present unlon contracts already provide 
for such recognition: All the union re- 
quires is that incentives set by management 
must be fair, just, and provide equitabie 
compensation, without jeopardizing the 
earnings of employees involved. Why do the 
companies want to change the present ar- 
rangement? They either want to Install in- 
centives without being fair, Just, and equita- 
ble, or they want to cut your earnings under 
existing incentive plans. Or they may want 
to impose incentive work standards on you 
without any incentive pay whatever and set 
the standards by industrial engineers and 
foremen without your participation. 

4. Management “proposes to clarify the 
right of companies to change work schedules. 

Each company now has broad rights to 
change work schedules, subject only to giv- 
ing proper notice to affected employees so 
that each person can adjust his private life 
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to the needs of management. Management 
evidently wants to ignore entirely the in- 
terests of the employees with respect to 
work schedules. The company would like 
the right to make you come and go with- 
out advance notice, or stand by on 24-hour 
call, as It may sult management. 

5. The companies propose (a) to add ad- 
ditional requirements for the receipt of va- 
cations and (b) to enlarge the period for 
scheduling yacations. 

The first part of this industry proposal 
would make it doubly hard for you to qual- 
ify for a vacation, you to work a 
specified amount of time both in the year 
before you take your vacation and in the 
year in which the vacation occurs. Even the 
companies themselyes in 1956 recognized the 
injustice of such a qualification and upon 
their suggestion it was eliminated. 

The second part of industry's proposal 
shows how you would be forced to let man- 
agement do as it pleases about your vaca- 
tion. As you know, the companies already 
have the right to schedule your vacation 
without your consent during 6 months of 
the year in the case of United States Steel 
and even longer periods in the case of other 
companies. Management also has the fur- 
ther right to schedule vacations at any 
time—if the individual employee agrees. 
Somehow, the companies feel they still do 
not have enough authority over your vaca- 
tion plans. 

6. The steel companies propose to elim- 
inate what they call “an overlapping or du- 
plication of benefits” under provisions re- 
lating to severance allowance, supplemental 
unemployment benefits (SUB) and pen- 
sions. 

This is a very mystifying proposal since 
all programs mentioned by the companies 
already contain provision against duplica- 
tion. Management apparently wants to take 
away your rights to continue your insurance 
after you are retired and on pension. Or 
the steel companies are, perhaps, thinking of 
depriving you of already inadequate 30-day 
life insurance coverage if you should be laid 
of and collect supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, 

7, Management wants to “simplify” the 
procedure for establishing seniority units. 

Under present contracts, existing seniority 
units are preserved and new units are estab- 
lished by mutual agreement at the local 
plant level. In event there is disagreement 
over new jobs, management has the right 
to place the job in question in an appro- 
priate unit, subject to your union's griev- 
ance procedure. But what the companies 
evidentiy now want is the right to deter- 
mine and revise seniority units, which affect 
your job status, without any challenge what- 
ever from the union. You know how much 
job security you would have without sen- 
jority rights, Without such protection, you 
would haye to depend on the whims of 
management to hold your job. 

8, The steel industry proposes, finally, to 
simplify and clarify contract language. 

The union agrees that contract language 
could be written more clearly so that every- 
one could better understand its provisions. 
But in light of management's other pro- 
posals to simplify and clarify, this last pro- 
posal can only mean a virtual end to the 
union contract. This would make it simpler 
for management. There is no simpler con- 
tract than one which gives you no rights. 

If you have read these proposals of the 
companies carefully as we have you can 
come to only one conclusion. 

This is one of the most sweeping and 
brazen attempts to destroy the individual 
rights of workers that any management has 
ever seriously proposed in the history of 
collective bargaining. 

As you have probably already noticed, not 
one of these industry proposals has anything 
to do with the argument that better wages 
and conditions for you will bring about 


oy 
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“inflation” or extend the threat of “foreign 
competition.” This proves that such diver- 
sionary issues and tactics were used by the 
com) es merely to hide the real, sinister 
goal of the industry until negotiations were 
underway. 

Stripped of their high-sounding language, 
these industry proposals tear down the pro- 
tective fence the union has built up around 
your job over the past 18 to 23 years. They 
would give the company unlimited power 
and authority over you, and your union 
could do little but stand by helplessly. 

If this letter sounds alarming there is good 
reason to get excited. Unless the United 
Steelworkers can prevent the steel corpora- 
tions from destroying these fundamental job 
rights, you and your family face a great loss. 
Your job security, your Job rights, your earn- 
ings and your fringe benefits will hang by 
the thinnest thread of management mercy. 

We must not permit a backward step. We 
must stand united against this assault on 
your rights. Talk to your fellow-employees 
on the job about this matter. Explain to 
your friends and neighbors what the rich 
and powerful steel industry is trying to put 
over on you. Now that these corporations 
have openly revealed how they hope to wreck 
your job rights—wihle operating behind a 
phony crusade against inflation and foreign 
compeition—it is time to speak out. 

We, the officers of the United Steelworkers 
of America pledge to you that there will be 
no backward step. We will fight a positive, 
constructive battle for decent honorable 
agreements, We will tell the industry that 
you need more protection and a better stand- 
ard of living—not destruction and a return 
to the dark ages of company unionism. 

Our cause is just. With your personal sup- 
port, we will win. 

Davin J. MCDONALD 
International President. 
I. W. ABEL 
International Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howarp R. HAGUE 
International Vice President. 


Congressman Commended for Change in 
Milk Check Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend our distinguished friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Bunce], upon the splendid service 
he has rendered to the American dairy 
farmer. My congressional district pro- 
duces more milk and cheese than any 
other district in the country and we ap- 
preciate the fine efforts on behalf of the 
dairy farmer rendered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

This week a letter addressed to the 
gentleman from Idaho from the National 
Milk Producers Federation was called to 
my attention. I wish to include this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
letter is as follows: 

«NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1959. 
Hon. HAMER BUDGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Bupce: Recently we had occasion 

to make reference to the compilation of the 
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statutes restricting the transportation of 
letters and the interpretations of such stat- 
utes. 

We noted an Insert relating to milk checks 
and in view of the fact that this problem 
had confronted many of our member asso- 
ciations, we made inquiry in the Post Office 
Department with respect to the amendment. 

We were informed that you did consider- 
able work on this issue and on pursuing the 
matter further we found that most of the 
credit for the amendment is due to your 
efforts. 

On behalf of our dairy farmer members, 
we express our deep appreciation for your 
interest and success in securing the much- 
needed change in the regulations. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. Norton, 
1 Secretary, 
National Milk Producers Federation. 


The Great Epic of the Opening of the West 
Translated Into Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial—Speech by Hon. 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National 
Park Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
long, hard road over the years to obtain 
necessary Federal appropriations for the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at St. Louis reached a high point last 
week with ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the relocation of the railroad tracks 
as the first major phase of the extensive 
project. 

Many times in the past, other Members 
of Congress have asked me why the Fed- 
eral Government should be helping to 
build what is often thought to be a purely 
local project for the improvement and 
beautification of downtown St. Louis and 
the riverfront. Of course it is not a local 
project for local enjoyment only, and 
one of the best statements of why it is 
not a purely St, Louis project—why it is 
of national importance—was made in St. 
Louis last week by Director Conrad L. 
Wirth of the National Park Service, 
under whose agency the memorial is 
being constructed. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I submit for inclusion in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this excel- 
lent address on the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial made by Mr. Wirth 
at a luncheon last week given by the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis in conjunction 
with ground-breaking ceremonies earlier 
inthe day. The address by Mr. Wirth is 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR or 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, BEFORE THE ADVER- 
TISING CLUB OF ST. LOUIS ON JUNE 23, 1959 
I am highly honored that you have asked 

me here today to join you good people in 

St. Louis in breaking ground for the first 

Major step in a great memorial development 

which will honor the spirit that conceived 

and made possible the territorial integrity 

and national greatness of this country, I 
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want to thank the advertising club for in- 
viting me and for its interest and enthusi- 
asm in our plan to develop Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial. 

To reuse the words made famous by Lind- 
bergh 32 years ago, we see here today an- 
other great expression of the indomitable 
“Spirit of St. Louis.“ 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
is vitally interested in the rewarding progress 
the National Park Service, with the en- 
couragement and support of the American 
people and the Congress, is making in its 
Mission 66 program, He has asked me to 
extend his greetings to all of you and to 
convey his sincere regrets that he cannot 
be present with you on this memorable 
occasion. 

I am especially gratified to hear of the 
extensive new development, modernization, 
and rehabilitation programs planned and be- 
ing undertaken throughout Greater St. Lou- 
is. I think it is most significant that many of 
these activities will assure the economic re- 
birth of downtown St. Louis. The Jeferson 
National Expansion Memorial will play & 
vital and unique role in the economic life 
of the community, and the harmonious re- 
development of the enyirons of the memo- 
rial will be a tremendous achievement in 
which the city of St. Louis, the people of 
America, and this Service and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can take just pride. 

Certainly, there are tangible economic 
benefits from the construction program 
some $22 million for the overall development 
of Jefferson National Expansion Memo 
which is being financed jointly by the city 
of St. Louis, the Federal Government, and 
the Terminal Railroad Association. This 15 
teamwork of Federal and local interests at 
its best. When development is completed 
(our target date is 1963), your city will be 
the locale of one of America’s greatest in- 
tangible assets—an asset whose dividends 
will flow perpetually in the form of inspira- 
tion, patriotism, and pride of country in the 
countless millions of Americans who will 
make new contact with their past and with 
American history on these memorial grounds. 
This is the primary dividend we seek in giving 
our energies, our devotion, and our means 
to this project. 

But there will be substantial continuing 
material dividends from the investment of 
dollars being spent here, In our Mission 66 
planning, we have estimated that 3 million 
visitors annually will visit this memorial by 
1966. Applying well-established formulas of 
measuring the value of tourist activity, it 18 
evident that this inpouring of memorial visi- 
tors may contribute as much as $20 million 
annually to the local economy. 

It is doubly significant that the ground- 
breaking today is in an area which played a 
role of paramount importance in this coun- 
try's westward expansion. It is doubtful if 
the history of America west of the Appa- 
lachians affords the example of another city 
which approaches the stature of St. Louls 
as the hub of vast territorial exploration, 
the nerve center of a farflung trade, an 
the exclusive mart for so vast an exten 
of country as that which was tributary 
St. Louis from the time of the Louisianas 
Purchase to the present day. 

Almost every route of trade or adventure 
to the remote regions of the West, whether 
by water or over arduous trails throug? 
plains, mountains, and deserts, centered in 
this city. Following the lines of trade, al- 
most all significant travel to the Far West. 
be it for gain, for pleasure, or for scientific 
research, be it exploring expeditions, mili- 
tary movements, trade with the Indians, or 
the enterprise of missionaries, made St. 
Louis a starting point and base of opera” 
tions. i 

A great eple will be translated and pre 
sented for all to know and enjoy perpetu- 
ally in the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
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mortal. The expansion of the United States 
Westward from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean during the 19th century is a 
Salient chapter of American history and per- 
haps the world’s greatest example of a na- 
tion's peaceful growth. The first effective 
Move in trans-Mississippi expansion was 
that of the farsighted Thomas Jefferson, 
who set out to open the Mississippi for the 
trans-Allegheny westerners by peaceful 
Means, and gained, In addition, the vast new 
territory of Loulsiana. 

It has been said that a nation’s capacity 
for survival depends upon the strength of 
its guiding traditions—the elements which 
Created the national character. Such tradi- 
tions are kept alive, not only by custom and 
Uterature, but also by the preservation of 
Places where great historic events occurred. 

we have set about to do here. 

Long before President Franklin D. Roose- 
Velt set aside the St. Louls waterfront area 
as a national] historic site in 1935, many peo- e 
Ple, and you in St. Louis of all people, were 
aware of its significance as one of our Na- 
tion's great historic spots and recognized 
the importance of bringing it under protec- 
tion provided by the organic laws under 
Which the National Park Service guards the 
Nation’s treasures of nature and man's rec- 
Ord upon our land. 

I think it is appropriate at this point that 
We pay tribute to the many far-sighted civic 
leaders and organizations of St. Louis who 
have been instrumental in acquiring and 
Obtaining national recognition for this orig- 
mal gateway to the West. We are indeed 
fortunate to have some of those people with 
Us here today—Mr. William Crowdus, 
President of the Jefferson National Expan- 
Sion Memorial Association; Mr. Dickmann, 
Who is a former mayor of St. Louis; your 
Present mayor, Raymond R. Tucker; and Mr. 
Russell Dearmont, of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. We should pay special tribute to 
the late Luther Ely Smith, the first presi- 
dent of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial Association, who exercised such 
Unflagging faith and devoted so much time 
and effort in the initial establishment of 
this area. We are proud that his son, Luther 
Ely Smith, who is following in his father's 
footsteps in supporting the memorial pro- 
Bram, is with is heré today. We must, of 
Course, never forget the guidance and the 
Many fine contributions to this project 
through the U.S. Territorial Expansion 
Commissio. 


n. 

That you, the citizens of St. Louis, have 
Breat pride in and appreciation for the ac- 
Complishments of our Nation and of the 
Roteworthy individuals and events that make 
Up the fabric of American history is em- 
Phasized in your joining with us to finance 
this great project. The groundbreaking for 
Telocation of the railroad tracks which we 
took part in this morning at the riverfront 
Marks the first step in carrying out the 

en plan for the development of the 
Memorial. I shall not bring coals to New- 
Castle by detailing for you all that will be 
accomplished under that plan, but certain 
nena deserve our attention on this occa- 
on. 

The dominant physical structure will be 
the graceful, breathtaking, parabolic arch, 
Although the arch will be unique in archi- 
tectural history, its true significance far 
transcends that of merely a structure of out- 
Standing design, St. Louls was the gate- 
Way to westward expansion, and an arch 
Placed on the very ground from whence 

westward movement flowed has a special 
Symbolism as a visualization of the gate- 
Way concept. The imagination can also see 
in it a giant projection of the sturdy wagon 
80 closely a part of the popular image 

Of the great surge westward. So this struc- 
e of modern material and design also is a 
king backward to the historic past in a 
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recognizable symbol of high patriotic and 
sentimental value. 

But the arch, like all symbols, will have 
many meanings for people of a nation so 
wondrously heterogeneous as ours. It may 
be to the space-age thinker a frozen trajec- 
tory of a missile seeking to escape earth's 
gravity. To those who think in abstract, 
it may be an inspired representation of un- 
fettered human spirit, the human heart 
eternally searching for the achievement of 
transcendent goals. It embodies the spirit 
of enterprise, the same courageous advance 
into the unknown, and the same faith in 
man’s destiny that characterized our ances- 
tors on America's geographical frontier. In 
this sense, it will glorify those qualities 
which are still needed by us to cope with 
the enormous problems of modern techno- 
logical and sociological frontiers. Thus, the 
arch, as we said earlier, will be symbolic not 
only of a gateway to the West but also of 
the new age of atomic poser, rockets, and ex- 
ploration of space. It will remind us not 
only of our westward territorial expansion, 
but also of our continued progress toward 
goals our ancestors rarely dreamed of. In 
its morning shadow will He your great city 
with its materlal witness. to the benefits 
of the heritage focused here in the memorial. 

Another major center of interest in the 
memorial will be a fine new visitor center. 
As a part of the development phase of Mis- 
sion 66, visitor centers are being erected in 
many of our parks, but, like the arch, this 
one will be unique. Located beneath the 
memorial arch, it will be the only under- 
ground visitor center in the national park 
system. Here, by means of exhibits of orig- 
inal objects and of maps, texts, and murals, 
and by use of dioramas, the visitor can pro- 
ject himself into the events and onto the 
scenes of the panorama of western history. 
Here will be told the story of the inspiring 
and daring deeds of the statesmen, fron: 
tiersmen, and pioneers who brought about 
the final filling of the Continent to the 
waters of the Pacific. Here will be infor- 
mation to tle the thrilling events of the 
past to the responsibilities of our Nation 
today in its approach to future frontiers 
which involve technology, ideology, and the 
conquering of space. 

In the future months, as you watch these 
structures gradually taking shape, I am sure 
you can see for yourselves the great good that 
is being accomplished under the 10-year Mis- 
sion 66 program of the National Park Sery- 
ice. The contribution of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to the developments which will be 
made at Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial is a part of this program. In my 
enthusiasm, I sometimes forget that every- 
one is not fully aware of what Mission 66 
means, and how it came about. 

Mission 66 is so named because it is a 
10-year program, launched in the summer 
of 1958 and scheduled to meet the goals by 
1966, the golden anniversary year of the 
establishment of the national park system 
in 1916. Its goals are to so develop and 
staff our national park areas as to permit 
their widest and wisest possible use; provide 


maximum understanding and enjoyment for- 


those who use them; and to preserve and 
give rigorous protection to the priceless 
scenic, historic, scientific, and wilderness re- 
sources of the national park system, existing 
and proposed, which comprise our people's 
greatest heritage. 

Mission 66 was created to meet a near- 
disastrous situation which developed from 
the necessary economies our Nation was 
forced to meet during World War II and 
the critical defense period during the Ko- 
rean emergency. When the war started, 
much of the national park system was 
placed on an emergency standby operation. 
We patched up our facilities and put patches 
upon patches. Roads deteriorated, guard- 
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rails rotted and fell, and trails became over- 
grown. Everywhere you looked you could 
find symptoms of neglect. 

When peace was finally restored, if we can 
call our world situation today that of peace, 
Americans began to go back to the parks in 
tremendous numbers. The Park Service 
struggled desperately to catch up with the 
work that had been postponed, but with the 
limited means at hand, and accumulated 
arrears in planning, we could not hope to 
keep abreast of the demands made on us. 

And so Mission 66 was created to arrest 
the deficiencies of the past, to meet the 
critical needs of the present, and to look 
ahead to certain future demands upon a 
very limited resource. The President, the 
Department of the Interior, and the Con- 
gress of the United States, have stanchly 
supported this program from the very be- 
ginning. 

The National Park Service is guardian of 
approximately 340 historic structures of 
many kinds. Parallel with our work in pre- 
serving and protecting wilderness and nat- 
ural features in the scenic and scientific 
areas of the national park system, one of 
our goals under Mission 66 is to preserve 
those buildings with high historic associa- 
tions or symbolic value in bridging past 
and future frontiers in the mind of the 
visitor. You have just such a building in 
the memorial area—the restored rock house, 
built in 1818 and used originally as a river- 
front warehouse for the upper Missouri fur 
trade, and now a precious relic of the past. 
Unfortunately, the only feasible relocation 
of the rallroad will require the use of part 
of the present site of the rock house. We 
plan to move, faithfully reconstruct, and 
furnish this building as an historic fur 
trade museum, making it one of the me- 
morial feature in the vicinity of the arch, 
where it will be readily accessible to visitors. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
recognize the unqualified support for this 
program on the part of the members of the 
Missouri congressional delegation. 

Mission 66 is well underway now but we 
must beware of complacency. We are de- 
termined that this program for the people 
must not falter, here at Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial or elsewhere in the far- 
flung park system. The American people 
have indicated their clear realization of the 
great heritage they have in their park system 
by the ever-increasing volume of visits—al- 
most 60 million in 1957 and 1958 and we 
have every indication’ that this year will 
break all previous records. 

Fifty years ago the population of the 
United States was less than 90 mililon. Ten 
years from now, we are expected to reach 
200 million, and those added millions will 
have more leisure time to use for good or 
evil or indifferently. Visits to the great 
historic and scenic areas of our Nation al- 
ready are becoming great factors in turning 
our leisure pursuits to constructive ends. 

It has been sald that the future of our 
Nation may very well depend upon the wis- 
dom with which we make use of our added 
leisure time. To assure that we shall always 
have sources of spiritual refreshment, mental 
and physical realization, and patriotic in- 
spiration in our national shrines like Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial is a task 
worthy of our highest measure of dedication, 
and a dollar investment dwarfed by the im- 
mensity of the returns to our people. 

It is in this spirit that we start this day 
the construction program at Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial for the benefit 
and enjoyment of all the people. When this 
memorial.is fully developed, visits to it will 
help Americans regenerate and dignify the 
values connected with their Western heritage 
and will reawaken in them a sense of the 
great responsibilities of citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. 


. 
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I know we will have your continued sup- 
port in seeing this great undertaking to its 
full realization. I hope that it may be my 
privilege within a few years to join you good 
friends of St. Louis in dedicating the com- 
pleted memorial which we have worked to- 
gether for so many years to bring into being. 


Anniversary of the Federal 
Credit Union Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
25th anniversary of the passage of the 
Federal Credit Union Act, I am pleased 
to join other Members of Congress in 
paying tribute to our colleagues whose 
work resulted in that legislation and to 
the credit-union movement itself. 

In this we call attention to the fact 
that the uncomplicated democratic insti- 
tution which is a credit union has lived 
up to its original promise, has thrived, 
and in doing so has clearly demonstrated 
that it will play a more and more impor- 
tant role in years ahead. 

In the State of California, as else- 
where, credit unions are a healthy and 
widely accepted institution, which simply 
means that more and more thousands of 
citizens have joined with fellow workers 
and friends to pool their savings and 
make loans at low interest rates. In 
California in the past 5 years the num- 
ber of individual credit unions has in- 
creased by 54 percent. I am advised by 
the California Credit Union League that 
today members of credit unions in our 
State have accumulated total savings of 
$499 million and total assets of $510 mil- 
lion and have loans outstanding in the 
amount of $420 million. 

Having shared in the organizing of one 
such credit union in California and hay- 
ing served on its board, I know the credit 
union also as a down-to-earth workshop 
in the principles of democracy, as well 
as an entirely workable self-help agency 
for thrift and saving. 

In the years ahead we will see continu- 
ing growth of the credit-union move- 
ment, and we can be confident that this 
is healthy growth. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7 - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 


said manuscript is not furnished at the time 


specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matier—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jfurnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If{ manu 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day ltimit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Recorp 15 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report oF 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previousl 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern“ 
ment Printing Office will be printed. 
rule shall not apply to quotations whicb 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 15 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer zf the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this rule 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis” 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shali be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall retur? 
to the Member of the respective House an) 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of 
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12. Oficial Reporters The Oficial Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu” 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper pl 
in the proceedings. 


History of the Connally Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ernest O. Thompson, a distin- 
guished citizen and soldier, is chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commission and 
an internationally recognized authority 
in the field of oil and gas conservation. 

At a recent meeting of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission in New Or- 
leans,.La., General Thompson discussed 
the Connally Act and lauded it as a fine 
example of Federal cooperation with the 
oil States. 

He expressed thanks to the Congress 
for this cooperation in the effort to build 
up adequate oil and gas reserves for our 
national security. Because of the wide 
interest in this vital national question, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from his speech. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORY OF THE CONNALLY Act 
(By Ernest O. Thompson, chairman, Texas 

Railroad Commission, before Interstate 

Oil Compact Commission meeting in New 

Orleans, La., June 15, 1959) 

In all my experience and study of admin- 
istrative law and its practical application, 
there has come to my attention no such 
helpful and constructive cooperation between 
State and Federal agencies as has been fur- 
nished by the provisions and the administra- 
tion of the Connally Act. 

The Connally Act covers only movements 
of oil in interstate commerce where the oll 
is not produced in accord with the statutes, 
rules, and regulations of the of} producing 
origin State. 

The act applies only to the strictly Federal 
field of constitutional authority and leaves 
entirely to the States the complete control 
of their oll and gas conservation laws, rules, 
and regulations. 

Such was the aim and intent of the Con- 
gress when the act was passed in 1935 on 
February 22. 

Some background may be of Interest. The 
Texas Legislature passed the market demand 
statute and the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion In east Texas set up a tender system 
by which each well was giyen its daily allow- 
able credit and movements of oll by pipeline, 
truck, and tankcar by rail were permitted 
only when the oil shipment had been cleared 
as legally produced and a tender issued to 
accompany the oil, attached to the bill of 
lading or shipping ticket on the oll con- 
cerned. We in Texas even checked the 
throughout efficiency of every refinery in or- 
der to see to it that no more gasoline tenders 
were issued the particular refinery than his 
throughout rate would yield out of the spe- 
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cific number of barrels of crude oil tender 
covered. 

This action proceeded very well until we 
were met by the opposition of the railroad 
companies and shipment of oil by tankcars. 
It was pointed out by the railroad attorneys 
that the Railroad Commission of Texas was 
acting beyond its scope of authority in plac- 
ing a burden on Interstate commerce by re- 
quiring these tenders, and the railroads con- 
tended that if they did not obey our orders 
they would be subject to action by the Rall- 
road Commission of Texas; and, at the same 
time, if they refused to take the oil that was 
tendered to them by interstate shippers they 
themselves—the railroads—would be subject 
to a penalty of $1,000 a day at the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for not 
taking the shipments. They were afraid of 
that course, a course which would subject 
them to possible risks, and, of course, the 
railroads naturally were not anxious to lose 
some 700 cars of freight movement a day 
when they were hard pressed for revenue. 
And I do not suppose that it took a very 
strong urge for the railroad lawyers to raise 
the. constitutional ground and thereby be 
compelled to take this business. Anyway, a 
part of the problem was to stop the move- 
ment of this excess produced oil from inter- 
state comnierce. 

I suggested to the railroad lawyers and to 
the other members of our commission that 
we send a telegram to the President asking 
him to issue an Executive order which would 
relieve the railroads of this penalty pending 
the passage of an act, Here follows the tele- 
gram which I sent to the President on July 8, 
1933: 

In order that full cooperative effect can 
be given to oil-control measure, may we sug- 
gest that our enforcement of oil proration 
orders could be made more effective if you 
could at this time prohibit the shipment of 
illegally produced oil in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. We have called a hearing 
for July 31 at Austin to ascertain the amount 
of oil that will be permitted to be stored in 
Texas and will issue orders prohibiting stor- 
age in excess of that amount. Prevention of 
shipment of illegal oil and elimination of ex- 
cess storage of crude will go far toward a 
solution of the oll problem. Your order at 
this time prohibiting interstate and foreign 
shipment of oil illegally produced or with- 
drawn from storage will greatly assist in 
bringing all elements of the industry in ac- 
cord. The situation in Texas is steadily 
improving. The Railroad Commission of 
Texas is now getting the unqualified support 
of the greater part of the industry. 

“ERNEST O. THOMPSON, 
“Member, Railroad Commission of 
Texas.” 


~ On July 11, 1933, the President Issued the 

requested Executive order prohibiting the 
transportation in interstate and foreign 
commerce of petroleum and products there- 
of unlawfully produced or withdrawn from 
storage. The order follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to 
encourage national industrial receovery, to 
foster fair competition, and to provide for 
the construction of certain useful public 
works, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 16, 1933 (Public Law No. 67, 73d Cong.) 
the transportation in interstate and foreign 
commerce of petroleum and the products 


thereof produced or withdrawn from storage 
in excess of the amount permitted to be pro- 
duced or withdrawn from storage by any 
State law or valid regulation or order pre- 
scribed thereunder, by any board, commis- 
sion, officer, or other duly authorized agency 
of a State, is hereby prohibited, 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT." 


After such action was taken by the Presi- 
dent, all three members of our commission 
sent the President the following telegram: 
“The PRESIDENT, 

“Washington, D.C.: . 

“The railroad commission notes with much 
gratification your order of today prohibiting 
interstate transportation of oil produced or 
withdrawn from storage in excess of allow- 
able amounts. This will, to a large extent, 
solve a vexatious problem in the oil industry 
and will help this commission in maintain- 
ing orderly production and fairness to opera- 
tors so that all may benefit. The order 
means that the State and National authori- 
ties are cooperating for the good of the 
whole, and we congratulate you on the 
promptness and sympathetic interest you 
have given. With such forces at work and 
with harmony prevailing, the oil problem 
will be satisfactorily adjusted for the com- 
mon welfare. 

“Texas RAILROAD COMMISSION, 

“Lon A. SMITH, Chairman, 

C. V. TERRELL, 

“ERNEST O. THOMPSON, 
“Commissioners,” 


This cleared the atmosphere until the Su- 
preme Court knocked out the Industrial Re- 
covery Act, after which time Senator Con- 
nally promptly, on February 22, 1935, passed 
the Connally Act through the Congress which 
prohibits the shipment in commerce of pe- 
troleum and its products produced in viola- 
tion of State law. — 

. * * * „ 

Our commission and staff have worked in 
wholehearted cooperation with the staff of 
the Federal Tender Board and we commend 
the administration of this act and all of 
those who have helped enforce this law. It 
is one of our main supports to conservation 
of oll. 

I wish especially to thank publicly our 
distinguished former Senator, the Honorable 
Tom Connally, for his work in passing this 
fine piece of cooperative legislation which 
bears his name. 

Also, I wish to highly commend the Honor- 
able Nelson Puett, the present Chairman of 
the Federal Tender Board, or Federal Pe- 
troleum Board as it is now called, for his 
19 years of work on this Board, the last 4 of 
which he has and is now serving as its able 
Chairman. Nelson Puett has served his 
State and Nation ably and aggressively. I 
know he is a good man. It was my pleasure 
to room with him In Texas University Law 
School days when he played quarterback for 
Texas University, just as aggressively as he 
has worked in the enforcement of the Con- 
nally law. 

The Board has an annual appropriation of 
$209,000 which gives employment to a total 
of 25 persons in four offices located at Lafa- 
yette, La,, and Kilgore, Midland, and Vic- 
torla, Tex. 

Fines have been collected in the sum of 
$1,092,000 in 22 years—1936-58. r 
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All said and done, only praise and com- 
mendation can be given, and must be given, 
to this fine example of State and Federal 
cooperation, each division—State and Fed- 
eral—operating strictly within its own sphere 
of unquestioned jurisdiction, thus showing 
that the sovereign States and the Federal 
Governmenit can operate together each on its 
own ground, 


Oklahoma’s Future Waterborne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Oklahoma’s Future Water- 
borne,” which I delivered before the 
Oklahoma Press Association convention 
of June 12, 1959, at Tulsa, Okla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as_follows: 

OXKLAHOMA’S FUTURE WATERBORNE 


(Address by Senator Kerm, before the Okla- 
home Press Association Convention on 
June 12, 1959, at Tulsa, Okla.) 

Well, I'll say this, that you haven't been 
introduced until you've been introduced by 
Ed Livermore. 

I'll say that I'm grateful. I'll say it sin- 
cerely, but I realize, Ed, that all I say is 
entirely inadequate. 

I'm glad that we saw the film of the Corps 
of Engineers, one of the great agencies of 
the executive branch of our Government. 

A group of highly technical, professional 
men. 

The film they presented to you had to do 
with the project already authorized. They 
know how serious the purpose of the Con- 

is with reference to the building of the 
project we call the Greater Arkansas Devel- 
opment program. : 

Because in the Congress this year there will 
be something like $60 million appropriated 
to be spent mostly by the Corps of Engineers 
in Oklahoma in the next 12 months in the 
development of water projects principally 
in the Arkansas River development program. 

They know that next year something like 
$80 million will be required and that the 
following year and each year thereafter until 
the program is completed a hundred million 
dollars or more will be required. 

As I talk to you about Oklahoma's future, 
waterborne, I do so with the concept of the 
addition of the central Oklahoma project to 
the Arkansas River development plan now 
under construction. 

I do that because of its significance to the 
State as a whole and because of the fact 
that in reality the Arkansas program will re- 
seive a very great impetus from the exten- 
sion of this project into central Oklahoma 
and because Oklahoma's future is tied equal- 
ly to both, Now those who have felt that 
it was ufduly optimistic to contemplate 
the completion of the two simultaneously, 
I remind you that the great dams now under 
construction on the Arkansas—I do not in- 
clude Colagah because it is so far along in 
the course of construction, I refer to Key- 
stone, Eufaula, and Dardanelle—will require 
some 3 to 5 years under good circumstances 
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to be bullt and closed and put into opera- 
tion. Until that time the actual work of 
the building of the channel will be only in 
the preliminary stages. It is our hope and 
purpose during that same period of time to 
bring about the completion of the prelimi- 
mary survey now in course of progress, to 
be followed by the project survey which we 
hope to see authorized next year, its com- 
pletion which should be within 2 years and 
then it would be our hope to secure the au- 


thorization of the extension, either in 1963 ~ 


or 1964 which would be about the time of 
the closing of these great key reservoirs for 
the Arkansas River part of the program. 
And If the authorization for the central 
Oklahoma project can be obtained by that 
time the work that will be required for the 
central Oklahoma project beyond that date 
would be of no greater dimensions or pro- 
portions than that which will remain to be 
done in the development of the Arkansas 
River project itself. 

As we try to determine the sepcifications 
of Oklahoma's future, waterborne, we have 
much information to guide us. 

The Arkansas River will not be the first 
inland waterway developed in our country— 
it will be the last of the great tributaries of 
the Mississippi to be made navigable. 

Actually we have 30,000 miles of navigable 
inland waterways. The accurate story of 
how they stimulate and sustain industrial 
growth and development is so fabulous that 
you must see it to believe it. Then you must 
experience it, to realize the magnitude of 
it. Actually the stories of other areas, 
astounding as they are, do not give an ac- 
curate picture of what ours will be. 

The Arkansas navigation channel, plus the 
proposed central Oklahoma extension, will 
produce the most dynamic industrial growth 
and economic expansion of any inland water- 
way in the history of the country. It will 
trigger an economic explosion unparalleled 
by any other similar project in our history. 

When the Ohio River navigation project 
was started in 1879, the Nation's population 
was 50 million, the total inland waterway 
mileage was 17,745 miles, the gross national 
annual income was $634 billion, and the gross 
national annual product was $8.9 billion. 

When the Ilinois Waterway was started 
in 1852, the figures were as follows: National 
population, 23 million; inland waterway 
mileage, 5,100; gross national annual income, 
$214 billion. 

When the Tennessee Valley Authority be- 
gan development of the navigation channel 
on the Tennessee River in 1933, the figures 
were as follow: National population, 122,- 
700,000; inland waterway mileage, 27,000; 
gross national annual income, $40.2 billion; 
gross national annual production, $56 billion. 
Today as we move into the serious con- 
struction phase of our project, we are con- 
fronted by these astounding figures: National 
population, 177 million; inland waterway 
mileage, 30,000; gross national annual in- 
come, $375 billion; gross national annual 
production, $470 billion. 

When the TVA started, there were 4,900,000 
people in the affected area. Our comparable 
population today in Oklahoma and Arkansas 
is 4,150,000. Their per capita income then 
was $262. Ours now is $2,027. 

Each preceding navigation project, or ex- 
tension of our inland waterways, received the 
impetus and was the beneficlary of every 
project theretofore built. The effect was 
and is cumulative. The most astounding 
and far-reaching project yet built has just 
been completed. It will be dedicated later 
this month. It provides a new navigable 
channel of greater length than our entire 
Atlantic seaboard. It extends from the At- 
lantic to every harbor on the Great Lakes and 
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through outlets from them to the entire In- 
land waterway system of our country. I. 
refer to the fabulous St. Lawrence waterway. 

Amazing as it may seem, every mile of our 
inland waterways, plus the St. Lawrence, 
and the entire gulf coast and the Atlantic 
coastline, will contribute to the traffic and 


tonnage that will move in the barges on the- 


Arkansas channel and the central Oklahoma 
extension. 

While industrial growth and expansion 
along the Tennessee, the lower Mississippi, 
the Illinois Waterway, and the Ohio, have 
been phenomenal and literally unbelievable, 
ours will be actually, or proprtionately, 
greater. 

Growth of industrial capacity along the 
Tennessee is presently at a rate in excess of 
$100 million per year; along the lower Mis- 
sissippi, in excess of 6200 million per year; 
along the Illinois Waterway, it is estimated 
at $75 million per year; while along the 
Ohio, the growth now exceeds $1 billion of 
capacity per year. , 

In 1908 the Corps of Engineers estimated 
that the annual traffic on the Ohio would be 
8 million tons. Their estimate in 1927 was 
22,300,000 tons. The actual traffic in 1957 
was 81,600,000 tons. The estimated annual 
traffic at present is in excess of 100 million 
tons. 

The story of the Illinois, on a proportion- 
ate basis, is comparable. The Tennessee 
River navigation channel is 9 feet deep 
and extends 650 miles from Knoxville, Tenn., 
to Paducah, Ky. The difference in elevation 
between the two points is 511 feet. 

In 1933, the river carried 33 million ton- 
miles of traffic, In 1957, it carried 12,742,223 
tons of traffic for a total of 2,112,793,000 ton- 
miles. 

In 1954, the Corps of Engineers estimated 
the Arkansas River project alone, without 
the central Oklahoma extension, would, if 
then in operation, carry 13,200,000 tons of 
traffic at an annual saving of $73 million, 
or nearly 4 percent more than actually moved 
on the Tennessee in 1957. 

Our area not only has the benefit of all 
projects heretofore built, plus the impact of 
present greatly Increased population, much 
larger gross National annual income and 
production; Oklahoma's future, waterborne, 
will be profoundly affected by these addl- 
tional amazing facts: 5 

1, The national population will increase by 
50 million, or more, by 1972, the target date 
for completion of our project. 

2. Before the year 2000, or 41 years from 
now, the national population will be more 
than double what it is now. 

3. The Nation by that time will require 16 
times as much electric energy as was 
last year, and it was 16 times as much last 
year as in 1920. 

4. Oklahoma has a more abundant supply 
of more natural resources with which in- 
dustry can grow and expand than any other 
similar area in the Nation, and the sum 
total of them can be produced at lower cost 
than anywhere else in the Nation. In ad- 
dition to our natural physical resources, we 
have 2,300,000 of the most alert, progressive 
and finest people on the earth. 

Our most valued natural resource is soil. 
Then our next most valued natural re- 
source and one we have in such a great 
abundance is water. Water for domestic 
and municipal use, water for irrigation. 
water for unlimited industrial growth, water 
for power, for recreation, water for the magic 
word of economic expansion, “navigation.” 

Good useable industrial water is not now 
obtainable in much of the Nation for in- 
dustrial expansion at any price. In most 
industrial areas today, water of the quality 
available costs industry 15 cents per 1,000 
gallons, or more. 
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When our presently authorized and pro- 
posed program is completed, high quality 
industrial water will be available from Okia- 
homa City, north, northeast, east, south, and 
southeast, at 5 cents per 1,000 gallons, or 
less. 

Make no mistake about it, these are price- 
less elements of insurance for Oklahoma's 
future, waterborne, 

The Department of Commerce tells us that 
the cities and towns in America must in- 
vest $80 billion in the next 20 to 25 years 
to keep abreast of the requirements for do- 
mestic and industrial water. In 1956, the 
Army Chief of Engineers reported that some 
areas even at that time were “constantly 
going through the ceiling of available aver- 
age water supply.” 

Nowhere can so much good quality water 
be conserved and made available at such 
low cost as in the eastern 60 percent of Okla- 
homa, 

Even with our present national population, 
a US. Geological Survey hydrologist finds 
that most water that is immediately avail- 
able and inexpensive to use at each indi- 
vidual point, is in use already. 

If we carry out our presently authorized 
and contemplated programs and let it be 
known, the industrial run into Oklahoma 
will make the run for land into the Cherokee 
Strip and other of our areas opened for 
settlement look like minor incidents and 
puny efforts. 

Our next most valued and important 
natural resouree is energy fuel—vast quan- 
tities of coal, oll, and gas available at low 
cost, 

In October of 1956, at Western Hills Lodge, 
General Itschner, Chief of Engineers, was 
talking of Oklahoma's future, waterborne. 
He described the fantastic growth, past and 
present, in the Ohlo Valley. He told us 
that coal and water had made it possible— 
coal for fuel, water for industry and naviga- 
tion. He then told us that here in the 
Arkansas Valley, we have a much greater 
quantity of good, low-cost coal, plus vast 
supplies of oil and gas. He recognized our 
unlimited supply of good, fresh water for 
domestic and industrial growth and for 
navigation. He talked about our other 
mineral resources and our forests. He then 
told us that we have far more resources with 
which to build an industrial empire, and 
that with navigation, we could and would 
have a greater development here in the fu- 
ture than the Ohio Valley has seen in the 
past. 

I am frank to tell you that he told us 
nothing which I had not already long be- 
lieved and had been predicting. But, there 
were a host of fine and able men in his 
audience who, for the first time, began to 
really believe. One told me he had come to 
scorn, but remained to pray. 

Oklahoma's future, waterborne, will see 
the great transition from a high plateau of 
discriminatory freight costs to a position as 
favorable for transportation as any area in 
the Nation. 

Our land-locked Oklahoma, through water 
conservation and navigation, will see the 
growth of industry beyond anything we can 
now imagine. Our industrial production, 
ever growing, will move competitively, 
waterborne, to the teaming markets of the 
Nation. 

Truly there is a bright, expansive water- 
borne future for Oklahoma for the products 


of its farms, its forests, and its vast mineral. 


resources—also for the everincreasing pro- 
duction of its present and future mills and 
factories. Among the many things in this 
waterborne future will be: 

1. More and more employment and jobs 
for the people of Oklahoma. 

2. The planning and building of bigger 
cities; a rapidly increasing population, with 
higher and higher per capita income; an 
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increasing demand here at home for the 
products of our farms, ranches, and forests. 

3. Expanded trade and commerce for ex- 
isting industries, and a rapidly growing influx 
of new basic industries requiring the further 
development and use of our vast resources 
of coal, oil, gas, and other minerals. — 

4. Expansion of existing and development 
of new basic chemical industries using great 
quantities of energy fuel and salt brine. 

5. Industrial production of huge amounts 
of products basic to further industrializa- 
tion, including chlorine, caustic soda, and 
the myriad petrochemicals. 

6. Industries are for the production of 
plastics, synthetic fibers, and fertilizers. 

7. Expanded utilization of our sand, gravel, 
granite, limestone, and rock asphalt deposits. 

8. The development of an electric power 
complex of such huge proportions as to rival 
that of the famed Tennessee Valley—and I 
say that completely aware that the TVA now 
uses 20 million tons of coal annually in“its 
steamplants generating electricity to firm 
up and augment her vast hydrocapacity. 

9. A rapidly expanding construction in- 
dustry. 

10. An ever-increasing forest products in- 
dustry. 

Oklahoma's future, waterborne, within the 
lifetime of some in the sound of my voice 
today, will see industrial payrolls and pro- 
duction,.each being measured in terms of 
billions of dollars per year. 

And then, in that future, another picture 
and another vast industry will be seen. You 
and I can remember, just a few years ago, 
when the area of permanent water surface 
in Oklahoma was very small indeed. Now, 
there are scores of thousands of farm ponds, 
water-retardation structures, floodways, and 
dams, They have created vast areas of reser- 
voirs and lakes on our high prairies and in 
our valleys. 

They provide water areas of hundreds of 
square “miles and hundreds of miles of 
shorelines. These changes have been pub- 
licized as being in the nature of a miracle. 
Indeed, as we think of what has already been 
done, we know that a miraculous change has 
already been brought about upon the face 
of our fair Oklahoma in our day. 

This has been brought about under God's 
will by a great host of God’s children. I wish 
I had time to pay adequate tribute to that 
great host of Oklahomans whose vision, 
faith, courage, and perseverence have 
wrought this miracle. It is the work of a 
mighty team, composed of our people, and 
their Congressional delegation working to- 
gether. And, I pay an especial tribute to 
each Member of your congressional delega- 
tion. They have all done heroic work in 
this regard. 

But, as I think of the water projects al- 
ready built, I think also of the future. We 
are working on a great and noble plan. We 
call it the Arkansas, White, and Red River 
Basins development plan. It is the first of 
its kind, and the finest and most complete 
ever developed for any river basin in 
America 

As it moves to completion through the 
next 20 to 30 years, Oklahoma will have more 
than 400,000 surface acres of impounded 
water, morg manmade lakes and canal sur- 
face than any other State between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, This, 
together with our fine climate, our location 
on the Nation's highways, will give Oklahoma 
a recreation industry beyond anything of 
which any of us has ever dreamed. 

And, then, with all of these, Oklahoma— 
in this great waterborne and industrial fu- 
ture—will have something of which few 
States can boast. We will still proudly and 
gratefully possess hundreds of thousands of 
acres which will be preserved in its original 
natural condition. We will have vast areas, 
publicly and privately owned, of mountains 
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and valleys, and prairies, where countless 
millions of people, yearning for the great 
out of doors as God made it—may rest, and 
dream, and play to their heart’s content. 

Yes, we will always have the pine-clad for- 
ests and the clear water mountain streams 
of our eastern and southeastern mountain 
areas; the rugged beauty and native fish and 
wildlife haunts of the Wichita preserve; the 
natural cayerns of the northwest; and the 
high plateau and rugged uplifts of the Pan- 
handle. 

Other areas would consider themselves 
richly blessed, if, in their future, they could 
match either, the production of our farms 
and ranches; or, the truly fabulous produc- 
tion that will come in ever increasing quan- 
tities from our waterborne industrial em- 
pire; or, the breathtaking beauty of our 
original natural areas; or, the amazing rec- 
reational developments made possible by our 
streams, waterways, and lakes, 

I know of no other area which can, in the 
foreseeable future, hope to match all of the 
rich blessings which are ahead of Oklahoma 
in her matchless waterborne future. 

I salute Oklahoma's future, waterborne. 


Housing Lag, Rather Than Japanese Im- 
ports, Lay at Root of Slump in Pacific 
Northwest Lumber Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
thoughtful editorial from the Greater 
Oregon of June 26, 1959, entitled “Politi- 
cal Pap Versus Economic Facts.” 

This editorial effectively demolishes 
the false claim that imports of Japanese 
plywood had depressed the Oregon lum- 
ber market during 1957 and 1958. To 
begin with, Japanese plywood is hard- 
wood which does not compete with the 
softwood product of the forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. Further, the edito- 
rial in Greater Oregon emphasizes that 
the lumber market in the Pacific North- 
west sagged because higher interest 
rates and tight money had depressed the 
private housing market right here in the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the June 26 editorial from 
Greater Oregon, which is edited by J. 
Francyl Howard, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Pourricat Par Versus Economic Facts 

The above title is taken from Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER’s Washington Calling 
report, just received, and deals with the 
frantic alarms raised this past fall and win- 
ter about how cheap imported Japanese ply- 
wood was causing unemployment in Oregon. 

As we pointed out previously, and as 
Senator NEUBERGER states, the Japanese ply- 
wood is of the hardwood variety and thus 
not competitive with our Oregon plywood 
and the market for our product. These 
alarms were just designed to damage the 
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members of the Oregon delegation in Con- 
gress who had been active in supporting the 
reciprocal trade program, and were spread by 
certain political sources. Many people, nat- 
urally, did not realize this and believed in 
all earnestness that the Japanese plywood 
was & threat to our plywood workers. 

Now, with the housing market being re- 
stored, Senator Nevpercer points out that 
plywood shipments from the States of Ore- 
gon and Washington during the past 3 
months have set an all-time record for vol- 
ume and value. This represents an 18.3 
percent increase over 1958 shipments for the 
same period. 

Thus is exposed and punctured the 1958 
false alarm, manufactured solely for politi- 
cal purposes, that the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram was weakening Oregon's plywood pro- 
duction and payrolls. 

We certainly agree with this report, and 
we would go one step further than Senator 
Nevusercer. The economic facts show clearly 
that it was not letting Japanese plywood 
enter this country that caused unemploy- 
ment in Oregon. We did have and still do 
have unemployment. But this is due en- 
tirely to the failure of the administration 
to support an adequate housing program. 

Now with the housing market being re- 
stored, as was mentioned above, movement 
of plywood and other building materials 
again is booming and jobs are opening up 
in the lumber industry and building trade. 

Had President Eisenhower let the housing 
program continue, instead of opposing ade- 
quate funds and creating “tight money” 
trouble through higher interest rates, we 
never would have had a slump. We have 
the folks at home—not those abroad—to 
blame for our unemployment. 


Public Service and the Liberal Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


7 Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
by the Honorable William Benton en- 
titled “Public Service and the Liberal 
Arts,” delivered at the commencement 
exercises at Hunter College on June 16 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC Srevice AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 
(Address by the Honorable William Benton 
at Hunter College commencement, New 

York City, June 16, 1959) 

We are gathered to celebrate one of the 
classe rites of spring. This is a feast day 
at Hunter College for more than a thousand 
families whose sons and daughters are to- 
day admitted to adult society. It is an 
ancient and honorable rite. You young peo- 
ple who are receiving degrees are the symbol 
of a tradition which grew from the higher 
arts reserved for liberales, the free citizens 
of ancient Rome. Since Roman days, men 
have acknowledged that the liberal academic 
disciplines can free them from ignorance, 
superstition and prejudice, 

So I congratulate you, each of you; T 
congratulate you on the hours you have 
stolen from TV and the movies to devote to 
your education, You are today making the 
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downpayment on the price of admission to 
the company of educated men and women. 
Because I respect this ancient ritual, I now 
come to remind you again that learning is 
a lifelong work, and that the wise among 
you will continue to pay the installments as 
long as you live—and to do so happily and 
usefully—even if you are so ill-advised that 
you do not devote yourselves to Britannica's 
new 54-volume set, the great books of the 
Western World. (This is my commercial.) 

Last week the Associated Press began a 
news story with these two sentences: Self- 
discipline, duty, tolerance, morality, faith. 
Those words echoed across college campuses 
yesterday at upstate New York commence- 
ment exercises." Two weeks ago the New 
Yorker magazine ran a cover of an outline 
of a young man’s head in cap and gown; but 
there was no face, no indication of eyes or 
nose or mouth, merely a perfect blank un- 
der thet cap and above that gown. The 
etching of your future life, of which every 
dey is the commencement—the etching 
upon your faces of the decades of self-dis- 
cipline, morality, faith, or of the reverse, 
today this is still to be drawn by artists and 
by trials and tribulations yet unknown. Let 
me express the hope that the artists will be 
tall, dark, and handsome. 

For my own theme today I shall pick a 
man who is the right kind of artist, even 
if his hair no longer curls. Indeed, he is the 
living symbol of my text. I point to him, 
and I say to you, “Go thou and do likewise.” 
He is why I am here as your speaker. My 
devotion to his character and his career is 
the reason I came here to stress to you the 
relation between the public service and the 
liberal arts. He is Dr. George N. Shuster 
and this Is his last commencement. He re- 
tires today after 20 energetic years as Hunt- 
er's president. As your fathers will agree, 
these years have required more than energy; 
they have called for an understanding of 
women. For Dr, Shuster they have been 20 
years of women. 

You young women—and men—represent 
our Nations’ seasonal crop of brainpower. 
The productive decades of your lives now 
stretch out invitingly before you. Unless 
you are radically different from the vintage 
generations our Nation has raised up before 
you—and you don't look like a beat genera- 
tion to me—at least very few of you have 
beards—you will be divinely discontented 
with the world into which you graduate. 
That is as it should be and as it's often been. 
What makes your generation different from 
all others is the degree of promise and peril 
it faces. No young people in human history 
have faced these opposite twins in the 
measure you now do. And the nature of the 
promise and peril is such that the promise 
can best be realized, and the peril best 
averted, not merely by technical achievement 
but by the qualities of mind and character 
developed through the liberal arts. 

In modern times these arts have come to 
be identified with general education—with 
the humanities and the social and natural 
sciences, as distinct from the applied arts. 
In our educational system we strive through 
the liberal arts to accomplish two great 
ends—first, to introduce young people to 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
the human race, and second, to help them 
learn how to think clearly and independ- 
ently. The ideal liberal arts curriculum is 
that which most successfully induces its 
students to apply thelr brains vicorously— 
and rigorously—to the main substance of 
human learning, problems, and cpportuni- 
ties. There has never been greater need 
for such students than now. 

In the dizzy world I foresee, freedom will 
be in constant jeopardy and wisdom must 
be a constant counterweight. Originality 
and resourcefulness, combined with under- 
standing of and respect for enduring values, 
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will be much more important than knowl- 


Every new breakthrough out 
into the cosmos, or down into the living cell 
and the atom, can make a whole syllabus of 
techniques obsolete. But wisdom won't be- 
come obsolete. 

Last month, at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in Bos- 
ton, I was astonished and disturbed to 
discover that 16 percent of all bachelor of 
arts degrees being given in the United States 
are for majors in business education. I re- 
membered the wasted hours and weeks and 
months and years I spent at Yale enrolled 
in courses in accounting, and other 
business subjects. Nobody in New Haven 
told me that the same hours spent study- 
ing literature, history, or even astronomy 
would have made me a better businessman. 
This I learned later in life. 

There have been two recent attempts to 
guess how much time it takes for the sum 
total of man’s information to double. One 
estimate gives 15 years as the period re- 
quired, at our present pace, to multiply by 
two our entire stock of information. Another 
study says that information in all the nat- 
ural sciences multiplies by two in 15 years 
but that two or three times as long is re- 
quired to double the amount of information 
in the social sciences and the humanities. 

Manifestly a man cannot educate himself 
by collecting more and more information. 
As an encyclopedia publisher, I ought to 
know. I don't have anyone working for me 
who has even attempted to read all of Bri- 
tannica’s 40 million words. (This is not a 
commercial.) 

In Communist lands future scientists and 
administrators are being graduated this 
month too, getting their certificates and 
their “kandidat” diplomas. They owe alle- 
glance to closed societies and they propose 
to make these societies universal. Their 
rulers spend less of their national income on 
comforts. They invest a far higher propor- 
tion on their future—for example, on educa- 
tion and research. ‘They export needed skills 
to underdeveloped countries, with political 
doctrines thrown in at no extra charge. In 
political warfare, thus far they have been 
more original and more resourceful than wê 
have. 

One of the central differences between our- 
selves and our Communist adversaries is that 
our traditions commit us to belief in the 
utility, indeed the sanctity, of dissent—and 
theirs do not. They are ruled by an elite of 
ruthless and able men; let the rest of man- 
kind follow and obey. Ours is a democracy 
with faith in the freedom and the dignity 
of all men—and falth that out of dissent and 
diversity will come progress. This is our 
faith as free adults. 

Liberal education teaches us this faith. 
It is anything but a hothouse for dilettantes. 
Its no bed of roses for after dinner intel- 
lectuals. Neither is it designed to lay on a 
finishing school gloss. 

Can a single one of the 86 Americans in 
our Hall of Fame be fairly described as a 
conformist? If there was one trait they held 
in common, it was independence of mind. 
They differed. They fought. They thought 
for themselves. They were the makers and 
bullders of America. 

Thus I have confidence that many among 
you will learn .successfully to compete 
against the Soviet gospel according to Pav- 
lov—however seductively and hypnotically it 
is enmeshed in the cabalistic writ of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. You will win if you have 
learned the lesson the Liberal arts can teach 
you. If you have learned your lesson, other 
men and women throughout the world will 
learn it from you. 

Many among you will proceed to advanced 
studies for teaching: research and the 
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learned professions. The large numbers who 
Will do so help prove that the Western World 
is moving ahead in its respect for learning. 
In my time at Yale, the man with an A.B. 
diploma who went into graduate work was 
looked on—in the words of George Edgar 
Vincent, then president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation—as a fellow who didn't know 
enough to go home when the party was 
over. 

I hope, too, that many of the most gifted 
among you will prepare yourseives to go into 
public service and into government. Our 
political life has never had the dynamic, 
mature development of personnel that has 
Occurred in technology and the healing arts. 
It urgently needs more talent, more vision 
and courage. This is the world of politics. 
that area of our life which must necessarily 
be pragmatic, empiric and always imperfect. 

Einstein once said, “Politics is more dif- 
Cult than physics.” The world, he said, 18 
more apt to die of bad politics than of bad 
physics. 

Political leadership is surely one of the 
most difficult arts ever practiced by men—if 
you will permit me to call it an art. And 
for better or worse, in our democratic west- 
ern societi¢s we can only depend for our 
safety on our politicians—thore specialists 
in the art of the possible, those compro- 
Misers, those choosers of the lezser evil, 
those followers and leaders of public igno- 
rance and public insight. 

Thus my prayer to you today, to you as 
young men and women—and yes, even to you 
Parents—my message today is: Cultivate 
Politics and cultivate the politicians; make 
forthright demands upon them for what you 
know ts right—and instruct them as you can. 
I urge upon each of you some active role in 
the public life of your community and your 
country. The Olympian questions of your 
world's future will be political. 

You who are to become scholars, prepare 
for a life of partnership with the politicians. 
You who are to be politicians, prepare for 
Partnership with the scholars. I plead with 
all of you: go into politics, at whatever level 
you can, beginning at the community level 


and aiming ever higher, even at the 
national, 
I have five small bits of advice. Perhaps 


the first woman U.S. Senator from New York 
State is a new alumna here today to heed 
them. 

1. Join a party and then get on a party 
committee—either party—in your commu- 
nity: Do it now. You'll be welcomed, if 
you're a worker. Sooner than you think, 
you'll find your political influence multi- 
Plied tenfold or a hundredfold. 

2. Know what you want, in terms of your 
community’s future, and go after it through 
your party. If you want better schools—or 
better city colleges—push for them. Don't 
make a speech at your first or your tenth 
meeting about the Founding Fathers or 
about efficiency in Government. Be specific 
and concrete about candidates and about 
issues—and state what you're after and why 
and how. 

3. Be persistent about your political objec- 
tives. I know of no field where the old 
maxim, Keep everlastingly at it," pays off 
more surely than in politics. But be good- 
natured too as the other fellow sometimes 
turns out to be right. 

4. Run for office as soon as it is practicable 
to do so. President Truman once told me 
“No man can eyer really understand Amer- 
ican politics until he's run for office.” Don't 
be afraid to make promises, but only make 
those you can keep. A man’s word In politics 
counts for more than in academic life or in 
business. 

5. Expect, and ignore, unwarranted abuse. 
This is one of the penalties of public service. 
But it Is far outweighed by its rewards. 
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In public service, whether it be limited 
to community activities, or extended into a 
full career service, or whether it ts an aspira- 
tion to the high elective offices of the State 
and Nation, you will find deep satisfaction 
that can be achieved in no other way. I 
discovered tn the U.S. Senate that no expe- 
rience I had ever had was without some 
value applied to some problem I had to meet. 
The intellectual and moral challenge in the 
public service gives a man or woman the 
chance to call forth his greatest capacities 
and capabilities, and through them to work 
toward that goal of man on which most 
western philosophers have agreed: That 
activity which develops your highest powers. 

My personal hall of fame in the fieid of 
public service Includes the man whose im- 
print has made Hunter College an infinitely 
richer place. His name is George Nauman 
Shuster. He is a great liberal artist, and 
because he is a great Hberal artist he is the 
perfect public servant in any assignment he 
undertakes. 5 

I have known George Shuster best through 
our joint efforts to organize and deyelop 
American participation in UNESCO, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, I am greatly pleased 
that he has now to serve as the 
U.S. representative on the Executive Council 
of UNESCO. 

I have worked with George Shuster also 
as a member of the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press, as a director of En- 
encyclopaedia Britannica films, of which I 
have the honor of being chairman, and now 
as a member of the board of editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica itself. 

But these are merely a few among his 
galaxy of public services. He was High Com- 
missioner for Bavaria after World War II 
when Mrs. Benton and I visited him and 
Mrs. Shuster in Munich. Later he served 
as chairman of the committee on discrimi- 
nation in Washington. i 

George Shuster has given his associates 
and readers new insights into longstanding, 
even eternal, problems of man and soctety. 
His wit has given old truths new bite by 
using words with wings. 

Few of us can hope to be George Shusters. 
But we can seek to emulate him by living up 
to the highest roles our neighbors and our 
country entrust to us. Even though the 
United States may be storm tossed and 
wracked by trials ahead, your America will 
still be grounded upon moral imperatives of 
which President Shuster is a shining symbol. 

Hunter College suggests today, in con- 
ferring Its degrees upon you, that there can 
be little doubt about the promise of your 
abilities. I pray that these potential abili- 
ties will be goaded by the example of Presi- 
dent Shuster as well as by the great problems 
pressing in upon us. Let us hope, all of us 
parents here today, that the qualities 
kindled by the liberal artist who retires to- 
day as president of Hunter—will glow within 
you as long as you live.” 


Marinette’s New Horizon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, thé prog- 
ress in America is a story of successive 


efforts by individuals and communities, 
us well as those by the State and Nation, 
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to provide a climate in which to achieve 
our aspirations and goals. 

I am, therefore, always particularly 
encouraged when I witness a community 
guided by constructive leaders who are 
attempting to design constructive pro- 
grams to make their community a better 
place for their citizens in which to live. 

Although our free-enterprise system 
has provided more good things of life for 
more people than any other system in 
history, we all recognize that there are 
multitudes of problems to be resolved. 

To meet these challenges, the Ameri- 
can people characteristically demon- 
strate a spirit of optimism, confidence, 
and dedication. These are the qualities 
which have built America and made it 
the leading power in the world which it 
is today; these are the virtues of the 
pioneer spirit which has ventured forth 
to create .a great nation from a wilder- 
ness. Those who possessed this pioneer 
spirit did not look far off for the answers 
to the many problems which they en- 
countered; they looked within them- 
selves and found the strength to build 
America. z 

Recently I was pleased to receive a copy 
of an address delivered by Mr: Henry S. 
Godshall before the Marinette (Wis.) 
Chamber of Commerce on the occasion 
of its 20th anniversary meeting, in which 
is outlined the constructive way in which 
that community and its leaders are at- 
tempting to meet and resolve the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. 
As an illustration of the kind of realistic 
effort that is essential by local commu- 
nities in order to promote progress, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
on Marinette's New Horizon” printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MARINETTE'S NEw HORIZON 

It was quite flattering to have been chosen 
for the chellenging assignment of bringing 
to you something worthy of your considera- 
tion. This is somewhat difficult in view of 
the fact I probably have not yet qualified as 
a native and have scarcely been in this com- 
munity long enough even to have gotten 
citizenship papers. On the other hand, 
there may be some virtue to this if it can 
be considered that my comments may repre- 
sent the thoughts of someone who has been 
able to stand off and see Marinette from a 
broader vantage point. 

This is a memorable year in the life of 
the Marinette Chamber of Commerce since 
it marks the completion of 20 years’ service 
to this community. As Bernie Schreiner has 
just outlined to you, these have been good 
years and fruitful ones. The community is 
a better place in which to live because of 
the work that has been done by those who 
have served in the chamber throughout that 
period. Many of you in the audience tonight 
have played your part throughout these 2 
decades. To you all should go Marinette’s 
heartfelt thanks. 

We can glory in the past—particularly 
when it has been good to us—but there is 
no longer anything we can do about It, other 
than to profit from the experience gained. 
The future now les within our control and 
it is to that future we shall direct our 
thoughts tonight. 

It is my opinion that Marinette today 
stands at the crossroads and for the sake of 
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its future must decide now the direction in 
which it is going to go. 

This country is moving into a bold era. 

We are in the midst of a dynamic national 
economy which is bursting at the seams all 
around us. There is a rapidly expanding 
population, entirely new industries are com- 
ing into being based on the jet age and on 
the space age, there are countless thrilling 
developments underway which are pointing 
toward an exciting future. 

Marinette should now decide if it wants to 
be a part of this challenging period, or 
whether it wants to stand on the sidelines 
and watch the passing parade. 

I'll quickly venture to suggest such deci- 
sion by expressing the sincere belief that 
this community wants to be a very vital 
part of this new era and wants to fit into its 
rightful place in this State and in this coun- 
try. It is hungry to determine the course 
which will enable it to capitalize on its as 
yet untapped potential. 

You may have noted that this little talk 
is keyed to new horizons. As are most 
things in life, horizon is a matter of rela- 
tivity. at the base of a mountain 
there is little of the horizon which is vis- 
ible. Yet, as one laboriously works up to- 
ward a mountain's top, the horizon begins to 
widen out. When finally at the crest, the 
horizon is unlimited, infinite in every direc- 
tion. Once there, what an inspiration this 
breadth of horizon can be. 

What we see in such a horizon is also rela- 
tive. This past week I heard a thought ex- 
pressed which deeply impressed me. The 
speaker presenting this idea was a conserva- 
tionist and referred to an occasion when he 
was standing looking out over a beautiful, 
fertile valley with mountains rising majesti- 
cally on each side, and with a sparkling river 
winding its course down through this valley. 
He commented to a friend that this was 
nature in its greatest glory and should be 
preserved for all to see. The friend replied, 
“Yes, perhaps, but others have seen this same 
scene from a different vantage point. To a 
farmer it is an ideal spot for a prosperous 
farm; to the engineer, a perfect location for 
a reservoir to conserve water and provide 
power; to the actor, a natural amphitheater 
in which could be presented the great plays 
of mankind. The surroundings are the same, 
yet to different eyes a completely different 
meaning.” So it is with Marinette. We must 
select our own horizons and through our 
own eyes, must determine how we can best 
use our many advantages and blessings. 

I can see this city’s future. I can see it 
here before me tonight. It is the people in 
this room—it is you. By your very presence 
here you have affirmed your belief that this 
is a good place to be and are willing to work 
toward its betterment. The future rests in 
the hands of those willing and anxious to 
do something about it, to control it, to guide 
it. Our natural resources, our surroundings 
are valueless except as put to use by human 
hands. We cannot wait or hope that some- 
thing will happen. We must see to it our- 
selves. Those who are coming along behind 
us are looking to us to lead the way. We 
don't want to let them down. 

‘These are the things dreams are made of, 
and it is from such dreams we get our in- 
spiration to work for a better future. But 
from such dreams we must ultimately 
awaken and begin to work in the realities of 
the world around us. That is how we make 
our dreams come true. 

To move now into the world of realism, 
what can we reasonably expect to happen to 
Marinette? It would seem to me that our 
growth would be gradual rather than spec- 
tacular, Our geographical position would 
point to this conclusion. Probably this is 
a good way to grow. Steady growth is sound 
growth, and provides a strong foundation. 
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This might mean attracting Nght industry, 
small businesses, or development as a mar- 
keting or transportation center. But keep 
in mind, this growth will not take place 
unless we do something to help it. There 
is intense competition by many communities 
for this type of development. We must have 
something better or something more to offer 
if we are to attract the new faces we are 
seeking. 

It is encouraging to note that we've already 
started along this path. Many things are 
taking place in our community. Separately 
we may tend to overlook them, but added 
together they become quite impressive. 
There are definite signs of a reawakening. 

Running down the lst; there is now a new 
post office underway, and the new Farmers 
& Merchants Bank is a tremendous asset. 
We can’t overlook the fourth estate either. 
The Eagle-Star's new publishing plant is a 
significant addition to our well being. 

The hopes for a deeper harbor and a new 
Menekaunee Bridge are nearing realization. 
The new historical museum will soon be a 
reality, the city waterworks is now bigger and 
better than ever. Many building owners or 
shopkeepers are improving their store fronts, 
and the chamber of commerce’s new office is 
a great stimulant for this group. There is 
now underway some interesting and attrac- 
tive motel improvement in the neighborhood. 
There have been several new small businesses 
started up or have come to town recently. 
That's quite an impressive list, isn't it. 

Perhaps of greatest significance is the re- 
cent establishment of an industrial park 
area, spearheaded by the chamber of com- 
merce, but made possible by the complete 
cooperation of both the city council and 
county board. For years there has been 
pious hope that more industry would gravi- 
tate to this city—but there was little to en- 
courage anyone to do so. Now, at last, we 
have something to work with. We have 
something to sell. The results will not be 
evident overnight, and it will mean lots of 
hard work and patience. But we are on 
the way. 

If we do want to see some new smoke- 
stacks, or to encourage new people and busi- 
nesses to make this their home, what else 
do we really have to offerthem? If you were 
to consider this town as a likely place to set- 
tle your family or to set up in business, what 
impression would you get? What would you 
look for? You know, and I know, there are 
many good things, and let's admit, a few 
less pleasant ones, too. Let's see what these 
amount to. 

First off, this community has a wonderful 
lot of people—as citizens, as friends, as work- 
ers. As to the latter, I would say as steady 
and productive a force as can be found any- 
where. Yet, with it all, I detect one ingre- 
dient lacking somewhat generally, and this is 
certainly one of the most important ingredi- 
ents to success. There seems to be a lack of 
pride in the virtues of this community. We 
tend to sell down mather than up. Why is 
this? Why can’t we speak of our virtues? 
Exploit them? Correct those flaws which 
may make us a little ashamed from time to 
time? If we can't be proud of what we have, 
and what we do, why should someone else 
believe in us? 


One of the things that embarrassés us most 
is the appearance of our town. The un- 
painted homes, the unkept yards, empty 
stores, shabby buildings, bleak, blank spots 
where buildings once were, standing out like 
a missing tooth. Somehow we must begin 
to instill some pride in our surroundings so 
these conditions can be corrected. Some 
steps in this direction have been taken, but 
they have not yet been enough. Why can't 
each of us make certain the surroundings of 
our own homes or business are in good 
order, then talk it up in our own neighbor- 
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hoods, in the hope others will begin to feel & 
certain swelling of pride and a desire to do 
the same thifig? Holding back for fear of 
an increased assessment represents a nar- 
row view. Our city administration Is on 
record that they want to encourage such im- 
provement without prejudice. Let's express 
our confidence in them—spread this word. 
If necessary, provide some incentive to get 
this housekeeping job done. For one, I 
pledge that our plant properties will live up 
to good standards. 

Our streets are a scandal to the jaybirds, 
yet we know the city has embarked on a 
program calling for steady improvement in 
this situation. Each of us should support 
and encourage the city to carry out this 
program—and to do it promptly. 

Our city hall is a relic and makes it look 
as though we are living in the past age. How 
long can we continue just talking of that 
day when it must be replaced? Is there not 
some way for us to get up our collective 
courage to do something about this, to do 
what is necessary to get the Job done? 

This is no more than just plain salesman- 
ship. Putting a better package around the 
same old product. 

If you saw a girl walking down the street 
in dirty dungarees, an old shirt, flat scuffs, 
hair looking like it was combed with an egg 
beater, the odds are you wouldn't give her 
a tumble. Take the same girl in a stylish 
dress, high heeled shoes, sheer stockings, 
and other tools of the trade used by 
women—what would be your reaction? 
Even a homely member of the species can 
do a lot with these kind of tricks. I do 
hope the ladies will forgive this particular 
example, but we men haye to discuss the 
problem in terms we understand. 

In making any references to our city ad- 
ministration, I must add that I sincerely 
believe we have a good government. They 
are dedicated, honest, hard working public 
servants, They are doing all within their 
power and within their limited means to 
make this a good city. We should stand 
behind them 100 percent. Our homes and 
our children are safe and comfortable, 
thanks to the job they are doing. This is 
one of the things of which we can rightly 
be most proud. 

Incidently, let's also take some pride and 
interest in our government. City, State, 
and Federal. Become active or at least in- 
terested in your political parties’ activities. 
Know what your legislators are doing—let 
them know what you think—and at least 
get out and vote. 

One of the greatest assets we have at hand 
is the natural resources surrounding us 
which are admirably suited for recreation. 
They can, and should, be the heart of a 
whole new industry—the tourist industry. 
That can represent some mighty valuable 
business dollars. Are we really exploiting it 
to the fullest? We talk of public beaches, 
yet to find Red Arrow Beach is a formidable 
task, a challenge to the most durable of 
automobiles, and a shoddy affair at best 
when finally found, 

The boating industry is a tremendous one 
today. Yet, where can a roving boatman tie 
up in our town? The yacht dock? How 
many of you have seen it recently? There 
is little or no space available. The visitor 
cannot get convenient service even to the 
extent of being able to gas up his boat 
easily. We seem to be missing another good 
bet here. 

If a tourist wanted to go fishing in the 
bay or on the river, or just go boating, 
where could he even rent a boat? It takes 
more than just wanting tourists, We have 
to compete against other towns to give the 
tourist some reason to stop in Marinette or 
to gravitate to Marinette. It would appear 
there is still much to do in this fleld. 
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This should be a marketing center for a 
large area. Another pretty good sources of 
business dollars, How, then, do our shops 
stand up? Are they really interested in the 
customer, or do they merely indulge him? 
Are our stores well stocked with a good 
variety of merchandise of good quality? 
Do we get all the commercial business we 
should get right here—or does it go else- 
where all too often? 

Our children are our most precious com- 
modity. Proper schooling for them ts of the 
first Importance. Our school officials are a 
dedicated lot, making every effort to meet 
the needs of our time. Excellent progress 
has been made in keeping up the quality of 
the school facilities, particularly in the grade 
school buildings. Here, again, we should 
look more closely. Are our schools truly 
giving our students a broad outlook on life, 
an awareness of the opportunities around 
them and encouraging them or training 
them to go on to greater heights? Not only 
the handful at the top, but all those who 
have promise for the future. And I might 
add, we parents have a responsibility in 
this—to encourage our children to make 
best use of their talents. 

Many people express the belief we seem to 
be training our young people for someone 
else. If that be the case why not make avall- 
able more opportunities here at home for 
them? Why is it that my company, for ex- 
ample, doesn't seek out local men for respon- 
sible positions, and why is it local college 
graduates rarely apply to us for such posi- 
tions? With a stronger, growing community 
can come Increased opportunities and in 
turn the desire to do something better closer 
at home. 

What if we are training them for someone 
else? After all, there are those like myself 
who have come here and were trained else- 
where. This is an age of a migratory popu- 
lation. Right or wrong, it is with us. Per- 
haps this blending of populations can be 
invigorating to the community, Those per- 
sons Interested in coming to this town will 
certainly Judge it in part by the educational 
advantages which can be provided for their 
children, 

If our children are to go forth elsewhere 
in the world, let them go with the pride of 
good training. Let them spread Marinette's 
gospel widely and let us realize that in the 
final analysis that, too, will serve this town's 
best interests. 

This is by no meahs a complete baring of 
our soul, There are lots of other things we 
could talk about far into the night. If we 
are looking for more things of which we can 
be justifiably proud, there are many. Fine 
churches, a splendid library, a beautiful 
county building, good golf courses, a voca- 
tional school, extension school, and teacher's 
college, a diversity of business, and many 
fine recreational areas. ‘These are really 
selling points. 

Then there are some others we'd like to 
Sweep under the rug. Parking limitations, 
traffic flow, a dubious but well merited repu- 
tation for the greatest concentration of bars 
per capita found anywhere, limited new 
housing or presentable rental housing, and 
last but not least, the cave in Dunlap 
Square's Golden Triangle. 

Even as I recount these various items, 
Someone may feel offended. Please under- 
stand that my, Only purpose in bringing them 
to Ught is not an effort to disillusion or dis- 
credit anyone, but instead to fire your imag- 
ination, to show you that the problems we 
have are really little ones; ones that can be 
corrected or improved upon with reasonable 
effort. 

In stating these beliefs—I am reminded of 
& comment Birdie Tebbetts made here in 
Marinette a short while ago. Someone asked 
bim to name an all-opponent team—which 
he did. When finished, he snid he wanted no 
arguments since this was just his opinion. 
Those who agreed with him thought he was 
Smart; those who didn’t then were sure they 
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knew why Cincinnati had fired him. So with 
me—if you agree with me, you'll say that’s 
why Marinette Paper is a good outfiit—if you 
don't, you'll say that guy isa menace. There 
must be some smart guys somewhere else 
that are running the paper company. So it 
goes. 

Up to this point we have dwelled on some 
of the day to day problems that surround 
us. Let's now return again to the concept 
of our horizons and our future, 

Somewhere in the distance is our destiny. 
But how are we to get there? What should 
be our course, how can we create and carry 
out that overall plan which will put us in 
our rightful position? I think there is a 
way to do this. 

You all know that the entire Midwest is 
extremely enthusiastic about the tremendous 
possibilities attendant to the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Marinette should be 
in a position to capitalize on this great new 
inland industrial empire. If there ever was 
one, this can be a rallying point around 
which all of us can muster our tremendous 
latent power. 

We can no longer take time to merely talk 
about future development. Other cities are 
alert and are taking action. For us to stand 
still would be to go backwards. I submit to 
you here tonight a definite proposal that 
Marinette get on the move. To do this with- 
out delay, I propose this city call in a selected 
firm of urban planning consultants to eval- 
uate Marinette's potential and that such firm 
be empowered to prepare a plan of long-range 
development for this city. This to include 
population projection, transportation po- 
tential, industrial prospects, traffic control 
and the many other related subjects. We 
should find out just where and how we can 
fit into this new economy. Is it In harbor 
development, as a distribution or storage 
point, or in providing a decentralized manu- 
facturing location to provide for the needs 
of the growing population of the Midwest? 
To make such a determination is a greater 
task than any of us or all of us locally are 
capable of handling. With such a plan, we 
would know how far we can go—and how to 
get there, step by step. 

For those of you who may wince at the 
consideration of the cost of such a project, 
I would like to add two comments, First, 
if it is worth doing, it is worth doing well 
and the means can be found to doit. Second, 
as much as I personally object to Federal 
handouts, I believe there are ways to get the 
Federal Government to share equally in the 
cost of any such survey. 

I further pledge you that if this is done, 
the chamber of commerce will lend its 
strength and support in every possible way. 

The time is now, ladies and gentlemen. 
You are the ones who must decide the 
breadth of Marinette's horizon. There is 
much of which to be proud in this com- 
munity. You can be the leaders in creating 
that pride. The road ahead may be long, 
but the results can be most gratifying. Prog- 


ress has never come easily, but is not beyond 


our ability to achieve it. 


You have been a good audience. I am 
grateful to you for having listened so well. 


Thank you. 


Senior Citizens in Quincy, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS .. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger has pub- 
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lished a series of three articles by Dr. 
Glenn A. McLain, professor of social 
studies at Quincy (Mass.) Junior Col- 
lege and research director of the Quincy 
Council for the Aging. These articles 
describe what two communities in 
Massachusetts are doing to meet the 
problems of our older citizens. 

In view of the increasing importance 
of adequate recreational facilities, ade- 
quate health services, adequate employ- 
ment opportunities and adequate social 
patterns for this segment of our popu- 
lation, I commend these articles to the 
attention of the Senate. Soon 10 per- 
cent of the people of the United States 
will be 65 or over. It is already long 
past the time when we should have 
planned for their needs and their hap- 
piness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
three articles, which appeared in the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger on May 28, 1959, 
by Dr. McLain, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

SENIOR CITIZENS IN QuIncy—ARTICLE I 
(By Dr. Glenn A. McLain, Quincy Council 
for the Aging) 

There are over 10,000 people in Quincy 
over 65 years of age. This statement might 
startle some in this city, but most informed 
Americans are well aware that amazing 
progress in medical and social services de- 
signed to prevent the diseases of childhood 
and youth has made our population an older 
one in recent years. Quincy has long been 
noted for the excellence of its programs for 
the youth of our city, but little civic atten- 
tion has been paid to the problems of the 
aged or senior citizens. In fact, many people 
in Quincy and elsewhere in the United States 
don't believe that there is any such problem 
at all. A look at the facts in Quincy and 
throughout the Nation might modify the 
ideas of those who have been unable to see 
the necessity of sponsoring comprehensive 
and regular programs on a steady basis for 
retired people. 

With about 8 percent of the manpower 
resources in the United States over 65 and 
approximately 10 percent in Quincy a new 
dimension has been added to our thinking 
about the status of the retired; his recrea- 
tional facilities, health problems, employ- 
ment opportunities, and his opportunity to 
belong in a society which is rushing toward 
automation in industry, but not in per- 
sonality. The elderly must, be given the 
opportunity to participate in community 
life, to continue to contribute to the social, 
economic, and political patterns of his society 
and most of all to make his golden years 
peaceful but stimulating If he cares to be 
stimulated. To further these objectives 
many local civic, religious, and private 
organizations have been working quietly for 
the past several years. One such organiza- 
tion, officially sponsored by the mayor in 1953 
and continued by each succeeding mayor 
since then has been the Quincy Council for 
the Aging. The new program of the coun- 
cil is one which should be known and fully 
evaluated by every citizen in Quincy. The 
original program of the council in 1953 was 
led by representatives of both private and 
public agencies. A great deal of initial en- 
thusiasm was developed in the city for a 
full program but many civic leaders felt that 
eventually the State of Massachusetts would 
provide funds for such activities. Among 
the accomplishments of the Council for she 
Aging since 1953 have been sponsored activi- 
ties finally resulting in the building of spe- 
cial units for the elderly at Snug Harbor 
in Germantown, benches for resting at vari- 
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ous places throughout the city, and general 
community studies on geriatric problems, 
The recreation department has frequently 
sponsored sporting events and movies for 
the elderly with a great deal of success, 
However, the various members of the com- 
mittee since 1953 have all felt that the mere 
surface of the problem was just being 
scratched. 

As Anthony Venna, commissioner of wel- 
fare and chairman of the council for most 
of this period has expressed the issue “this 
is only a beginning. As long as the council 
continues to operate with only volunteer 
help, we will never be able to handle all the 
many problems on a coordinated basis. We 
need a paid, professionally trained worker to 
act as a resource person and to provide 
leadership for the development of new pro- 
grams and recreational activities.” 

The experience of many other towns and 
cities throughout the Nation in trying to 
bulid a comprehensive program without the 
superior organization which naturally de- 
velops under a capable, well-trained person 
in this field would seem to bear out the ad- 
vice of the chairman of the council. 

Problems in the fields of health, housing, 
and recreation were attacked by the leaders 
of the group, but many of the plans foun- 
dered on the hard rock of lost expectations— 
that the State would eventually pay for the 
hiring of a full-time professional worker to 
coordinate the program. 

Through legislation sponsored by Quincy 
political leaders funds were appropriated to 
provide for minimum expenses of $500 for 
the Council for the Aging to start a program. 
It is probable that this amount will be in- 
creased in the future, but the members of 
the council do not feel that money from 
State sources is the answer to this problem. 

In 1957 the council was fortunate in se- 
curing the volunteer services of a vigorously 
aggressive retired person, Mr. Frederick Cor- 
neli. The 76-year-old Mr. Cornell revital- 
ized the program of the council pushing an 
agenda which included support for the 
elderly in five flelds: Housing, recreation, 
employment, transportation, and represen- 
tation. During the 1 year in which Mr. 
Cornell spearheaded this program, much was 
learned by the Council for the Aging. Two 
Tesults of this activity were that the group 
discovered the necessity for a full time 
worker to mobilize constant program activ- 
ity and for a drop-in center to use as a base 
for the program activity. In order to explore 
the possibilities in these objectives, the 
council has surveyed many other projects of 
this type in Massachusetts and throughout 
the country. One of the most challenging 
and successful in the Springfield Hobby Club 
in Springfield, Mass. 


THE Younc IN HEART IN SPRINGFIELD— 
ARTICLE 2 k 

(By Dr. Glenn A, McLain Quincy Council for 
the Aging) 

Will you be young in heart at 65? Did you 
ever meet an expert on the aged who lives 
her job 24 hours a day? Go to Springfield, 
Mass. and your questions will be answered as 
this writer's were recently when I visited 
the Springfield Hobby Club. 

Located in the YMCA building, the Hobby 
Club was founded by Dr. Theodore Swartz 
for the lonely and frustrated senior citizens 
of Springfield, This was truly a pioneer ef- 
fort as in 1946 little attention was being di- 
rected to the problems of the elderly, The 
goal of Dr. Swartz was through the develop- 
ment of hobby and recreational programs to 
help those over 65 become the “Young in 
Heart.” Miss Leone Avery, a former school- 
teacher and past master in humanitarian 
skills sparked his program leadership with 
ideas and imaginative plans. Starting in a 
small store with 55 men and women mem- 
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bers to provide useful recreation for all those 
over 65, the club has, since 1946 moved into 
larger quarters four times and expanded its 
membership to over 1700 in 1959. Each 
members pays 15 cents monthly dues and the 
entire budget of this worthwhile project is 
raised by a combination of parties, dances, 
bake sales, etc, and United Fund support. 
There is every indication that a well planned 
Quincy project could also be mostly self- 
sustaining after initial support is received 
from the United Fund. 

As the club prospered, it was obvious to the 
city of Springfield that the problems of the 
aged were many and complex. The count- 
less health, recreational, welfare, financial, 
housing, and other special problems moved 
the entire community into action. One of 
the first Massachusetts Councils for the 
Aging was formed; and a Golden Age Club, 
separate from the Hobby Club, surged into 
activity. All of these groups led by the 
Hobby Club developed into models of creativ- 
ity for the rest of Massachusetts and the 
entire Nation to copy with profit. The rea- 
sons for the outstanding success of the 
Hobby Club and other Springfield com- 
munity groups in the fleld of the aging de- 
serve evaluation by the citizens of Quincy 
and Americans everywhere. 

Most Americans in 1959 are aware of some 
of the reasons for the so-called “problem of 
the aged.” The rise in life expectancy at 
birth of men, from 48 to 68 years since 1901, 
and for women from 51 to 73 has highlighted 
other issues. Chronic disabling illnesses, 
lack of proper housing and poor retirement 
income for those over 65 have forced the 
establishment of State Councils for the Aging 
in many States. Many of these problems 
have been attacked throughout the Nation 
by social minded legislators who firmly be- 
lieve that the “Young in Heart” are not just 
those in the age of romance, but also are 
those In the age of retirement. 

Over the years from 1946 until the present 
time, the Hobby Club has concerned itself 
not with legislative problems, but only with 
those which would provide good recreation 
for elderly citizens. Miss Avery and her wise 
Board of Directors at the Hobby Club have 
found that all the increased social security 
checks in the world are not enough if the 
senior citizen does not have a purpose in life. 
The very air of the Springfleld Hobby Club 
breathes purpose, self identification through 
constructive hobbles or games and human 
dignity for all once again. 

The Hobby Club had the usual growing 
pains of any other worthwhile community 
project until it was accepted as a Red Feather 
and United Fund Agency in 1956. Quincy 
and other cities and towns in the United 
States should carefully analyze the experi- 
ence of Springfield in this respect. Since 
this official recognition, the club has been 
able to offer a fully operative library; recre- 
ational features including TV, radio, wood- 
working shops, crafts classes, dancing, pool, 
shuffleboard, ete., all in daily operation. 

The future of the club is bright. It's well- 
directed and spirited membership has spon- 
sored a housing program in a local hotel 
which has drawn applicants from all over 
the Nation, It's present program and future 
plans have attracted national attention by 
oldsters and by young scholars who are 
writing doctor of philosophy dissertations 
on the successful operations. Members of 
the club agree that any city or town in the 
United States which has similar problems 
as Springfield can be equally successful if 
three things are done, 

There must be a real need in order for a 
program of this sort to be developed. Rural 
areas do not need to develop complicated 
programs to organize the elderly. The 
“young In heart“ must themselves be deeply 
involved in the planning and operation of 
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any such “drop-in center” or sponsored 
recreational program. It is essential that 
dedicated. people, with strong educational 
backgrounds if possible, but mostly those 
with heart, understanding, humility, and a 
sincere understanding of our young oldsters 
must be found to lead the aged programs. 
Every city cannot be as fortunate in find- 
ing the leadership that has been tapped in 
Springfield. But every city can seek out the 
“young in heart” and help them fulfill 
their destiny as American citizens at the 
zenith of their lives. The Quincy Council 
for the Aging has begun to develop a pro- 
to help solve this problem and to build 
constructively for the future. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PLANS OF THE QUINCY 
CouNCIL FOR THE AGING—ARTICLE 3 


(By Dr. Glenn A. McLain, Quincy Council 
for the Aging) 

After several years of experimentation and 
general research in surveying the problems 
of the aged in Quincy the council has in 1959 
developed three major objectives for the fu- 
ture: to fully analyze the activities," pro- 
grams, and efforts of all groups in Quincy 
now working in this field; to work toward 
the establishment of a “drop-in center” 
here; and to hire a full-time professional 
worker to coordinate present programs and 
to organize future ones for all retired people. 

The first step taken by most other councils 
throughout the country has been to take & 
survey of all agencies, clubs, and private 
organizations and religious programs. Only 
by exploring all avallable community re- 
sources can a fully matured program be de- 
veloped for the future. The Quincy Council 
for the Aged has such a survey in the hands 
of 139 individuals and agencies in the city. 
When the questionnaires are returned and 
the results analyzed important resource ma- 
terials will be available to help all Quincy 
citizens who may be interested in advancing 
the project. 

As an example of the importance of the 
survey to the Quincy project the early re- 
turns of the mailing indicates that only 15 
percent of organized group and privately 
sponsored city activities have any program 
underway at present for the aged. If these 
temporary figures are borne out in the final 
tabulation more stress will be placed upon 
the present plans of the council to gain 
community support for citywide efforts in 
this direction. 

Another important aspect of the survey 18 
to bulid up a permanent resource file for the 
use of all community organizations. If the 
League of Women Voters of Quincy which 
mostly confines its activities to governmental 
and political questions should decide to de- 
velop a project for the aged it can be guided 
to develop such a program within the scope 
of their special interests. 

A major objective of the Quincy Council 
for the Aging is to eventually establish & 
drop-in center where a permanent and 
expanding recreational program can be 
maintianed. This important type of activ- 
ity has been successfully organized and pro- 
moted by several cities in Massachusetts and 
hundreds throughout the Nation, There are 
many possibilities in Quincy of securing a 
house or home where card parties, television, 


. radio, games, dances, and most of all just 


plain leisure-time activity may be sponsored. 

Most civic sponsored projects for the aged 
in the United States have started with small 
quarters and expanded as the needs devel- 
oped. 

Many churches and priyate groups in 
Quincy already have such centers in opera- 
tion but none of them are on a full-time 
basis. A Quincy council prop-in center 
would be fully operational 7 days a week 
under the direction of a full-time worker 
who would seek out the volunteer coopera- 
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tion of many civic groups, It is not ex- 

pected that a council sponsored center would 

supplant other groups working in this direc- 
tion, but rather to help them supplement 

their existing resources and to provide a 

source of new ideas for further expansion of 

their programs. 

A mere review of the facts and statistics 
behind the record of drop-in centers in 
Other parts of the country will not bring out 
the real secret behind any successful pro- 

The real answer to this problem can 
only be found by talking to retired people 
in Springfield or members of successful proj- 
ects in the pioneer States in this field in Cali- 

_ fornia, Michigan, or New York. There are 

four objectives behind any functional cen- 
ter: recreation, entertainment, personal in- 
volvement on the part of the members, and 
continuous p: Add them all up and 
one word, “spirit” is the answer. 

The spirit in Springfield, where 81-year- 
old youngsters ride 6 miles dally to attend 
the activity program of the hobby club and 
in other cities all over America where a 
longer and more interesting life are the re- 
wards for these activities is the spark needed 
to activate a Quincy center. All of these 
things can be done in Quincy as they are 
done elsewhere if a drop-in center is 
developed. 

The careful planning of a drop-in cen- 
ter is actually one of the two keys to a 
workable program for the aged in this city. 
Perhaps another hobby club of the Spring- 
field type might be developed. There are 
Many other possibilities according to the 
wishes of the senior citizens themselyes. It 
is essential to keep this in mind as pro- 
grams planned for but not with those 
involved are destined to fall. Many senior 
citizens’ groups charge dues and engage in 
various types of fund raising activities which 
Can best be sponsored from a drop-in cen- 
ter of a permanent nature. 

The last, but perhaps the most important 
of the current objectives of the Quincy 
Council for the Aging, is to hire a full-time 
Professional worker to coordinate the pro- 
grams throughout the city. This is not the 
type of position for a part-time worker who 
is only able to borrow time from a regular 
Job for the activities of the aged. The many 
private agencies in Quincy engaged in pro- 
grams for our youth are mostly staffed with 
full-time workers. Any program for the aged 
involving over 10,000 citizens in our city 

deserves similar consideration. It is expected 

by the members of the council that the 
United Fund will favorably consider its re- 
quest for funds to pay the salary of a full- 
time executive director to run this program. 

In summary, it is important to understand 
that mere numbers of retired people in 
Quincy or anyplace else do not in themselves 
Create a problem for the aged or for the 
city. The members of the Quincy Council 
for the Aging strongly feel that with over 
1,200 of our citizens under the old-age as- 
sistance program and another 4,000 on the 
Social security rolls there are sufficient rea- 
sons to further explore the need for organ- 
ized activities for the retired in Quincy. 
After the survey taken by the council is in- 
terpreted the real nature of the situation 
Can be fully understood in this city. 

Only through the good advice of those 
groups already in the field and through the 
understanding of the citizens of Quincy can 
the objectives of the council be furthered 
in developing a program for the aged. A 
Program for the future will be built only 
According to the needs of this community 
and the senior citizens who will be the in- 
spiration behind the activities. 
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Federal Aid to Education—Oregon Edu- 
cators Support Murray-Metcalf Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


“OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation now pending before Congress is 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, which would 
make available to the States Federal 
funds to assist in the construction of ele- 
mentary and secondary school class- 
rooms and to help raise teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

In the House of Representatives this 
proposal is identified as H.R. 22. H.R. 
22 was reported by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor on June 8. Itis 
now awaiting consideration by the House 
Rules Committee. 

In the Senate, the plan is contained 
in S. 2, of which I am happy to be a co- 
sponsor. This bill is currently under 
study in the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Hearings on the meas- 
ure have been held and testimony pub- 
lished. 

I am hopeful that Congress will take 
action on the Murray-Metcalf proposal 
in the current session. I think it is good 
legislation. I believe it is needed legis- 
lation. Inadequate classroom facilities 
and meager teachers’ salaries represent a 
danger to American strength as surely as 
do second-rate weapons systems and an 
undermanned U.S. Army. 

I wish to indicate my very strong be- 
lief that it would be an error for Con- 
gress to strike from the Murray-Metcalf 
bill that provision which allows utiliza- 
tion of Federal funds for increasing of 
teachers’ salaries, as some have suggest- 


ed. The American schoolteacher is the 


true heart and soul of our educational 
system. To promote the supply of quali- 
fied elementary and secondary teachers 
is to improve all education. 

Mr. President, the representative as- 
sembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is now meeting in St. Louis. 
Many able educators from Oregon are at- 
tending this important meeting and a 
number of them have wired me indicat- 
ing their strong support for the Murray- 
Metcalf proposal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these telegrams be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with the text of a message sent to me by 
Dr. J. L. McCaskill, executive secretary 
of the NEA legislative commission, trans- 
mitting the text of the resolution ap- 
proved by the assembly endorsing the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Sr. Lours, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Following is a resolution adopted by the 
88th representative assembly of the National 
Education Association in session in St. Louis, 
Mo, When the resolution was offered on the 
fioor by Miss Morma Mowrey, of West Vir- 
gina, it was enthusiastically seconded by 46 
States and passed by an overwhelming vote 
of approximately 5,000 delegates. We hope 
that all members of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will learn of NEA’s 
endorsement of the bill which you have spon= 
sored: 

“I move that we of the National Education 
Association and its affiliated State and local 
associations pledge our total organizational 
strength and effort to obtain prompt pas- 
sage of permanent broad purpose Federal 
financial support of education which assures 
State and local control of public. schools. It 
is our firm conviction that the Murray- 
Metcalf bill as introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress embodies these basic principles which 
are of utmost importance to the future of 
our Nation. As delegates to this the 38th 
representative assembly we pledge our total 
organizational strength and personal ef- 
8 to obtaln early passage of such legisla- 

n. 

“I further move that we here and now 
make it crystal clear that we firmly reject as 
being unsound and unwise national policy 
all proposals to compromise the basic prin- 
ciples embodied in the Murray-Metcalf bill 
by eliminating either teachers’ salaries or 
school construction. 

“I further move that we make it known to 
the American people and to all Members of 
Congress that on these principles, and in 
this action, we stand firm and united.” 

J. L. MCCASKILL, 
Executive Secretary, NEA Legislative 
Commission. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1959, 
Senator NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to exert your influence on 
behalf of S. 2, Murray-Metcalf bill. Urgent 
in interest of quality teaching and children 
of America. 

K. J. SPEEDIE, 
President, Roseburg Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please support Senate bill 2 in its pres- 
ent form. Oregon children are entitled to 
quality teaching. Without Federal ald for 
both the building program and salaries this 
will be impossible. 

Rosy F. RAHN, 


ST. Lours, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: c 
As a delegate to the NEA convention rep- 
resenting Jackson County, Oreg., teachers, 
we urgently ask your support of the Mur- 

ray-Metcalf bill. 
Mrs, GERARD C. CLUTE. 


Sr. Lovis, MO., July 1, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. ` 
Ernestly urge you to do all in your power 
to secure enactment of Murray-Metcalf pub- 
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lic school support bill into law. No legis- 
lation could give as great insurance in per- 
manent defense of our American free society 
nor as strong assistance to a permanently 
prosperous economy. It should be passed at 
this session of Congress. 
FREDERICK M. HUNTER. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 30, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, ' 

Deak Senator Nevsercen: We understand 
some consideration is being given to amend- 
ing the Murray-Metcalf proposal so that 
teachers’ salaries will be deleted. The Ore- 
gon delegation at the NEA convention in St. 
Louis is unanimously opposed to any such 
move. Any support or help you can give for 
action on the present proposal will certainly 
be appreciated, Perhaps you may know some 
members of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation*with whom you can discuss this mat- 
ter. We certainly appreciate your continu- 
ing support for Federal support for educa- 
tion, 


Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Posey, 
Executive Secretary, 
Oregon Education Association, 


A Sweeping Court Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have made many state- 
ments about the decisions rendered by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. I have praised 
the opinions of this country’s highest tri- 
bunal whenever I thought its decisions 
were worthy of praise. I have also taken 
strong issue with some Supreme Court 
decisions, particularly those dealing with 
communism and investigations for sedi- 
tion, whenever I thought the decrees 
were not in the best interests of this 
country. 

The Supreme Court has now said in 
effect, that the teaching of adultery and 
the breaking of marriage vows is lawful 
under the general cloak of free speech. 

This decision is the topic for a 
straightforward and penetrating article 
written by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
ning Star, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article entitled, “A Sweeping 
Court Decision,” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SWEEPING Court Drciston—Justices RULE 
TEACHING ADULTERY Is LawruL BECAUSE 
Ir's aw Inka" 

(By David Lawrence) 

The same Supreme Court of the United 
States Which recently ruled that it's all 
right to teach or advocate the overthrow of 
our Government—because this ts just an 
idea—now says, in effect, that it Is lawful to 
tench adultery and the of the 
marriage vows. The Court says this also 
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is just an idea which the mojority of the 
people of America may not like, but that it 
all comes under the head of “free speech” 
and is protected by the Ist and 14th amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

This latest decision will come as a shock 
to church-going folks everywhere who do 
not believe that it is lawful to advocate sin, 
any more than it Is right to advocate crime 
of any kind, especially in motion pictures 
that reach the young as well as adults. 

The Supreme Court’s own words are 
startling. The opinion of the Court, de- 
livered by Justice Stewart, reversed a deci- 
sion of the highest court of the State of 
New York, which upheld the law of that 
State forbidding the exhibition of motion 
pictures “which are immoral in that they 
portray ‘acts of sexual immorality * * as 
desirable, acceptable, or proper patterns of 
behavior’ ” The New York court had inter- 
preted that language of the statute to re- 
quire denial of a license to a motion picture 
where “its subject matter is adultery pre- 
sented as being right and desirable for cer- 
tain people under certain circumstances.” 

The Supreme Court’s opinion accepted the 
contention “that the motion picture here in 
question can be so characterized," but went 
on to hold that New York State has no right 
to pass such a law, because it is unconstitu- 
tonal on its face. Justice Stewart says: 

“What New York has done, therefore, is to 
prevent the exhibition of a motion picture 
because that picture advocates an idea—that 
adultery under certain circumstances may be 
proper behavior. Yet the first amendment's 
basic guarantee is of freedom to advocate 
ideas. The State, quite simply, has thus 
struck at the very heart of constitutionally 
protected liberty.” 

This is a sweeping Interpretation of the 
first amendment. Time was when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States considered 
the interests of the citizens as a whole 
superseded those of any individual citi- 
zens, and held that to cry fire in a crowded 
theater might be regarded as coming under 
free speech but didn’t protect the people 
who would be killed in the ensuing panic. 

In the instant case, the Court quibbles 
that incitement has not been proved. It 
similarly has previously argued, in effect, 
that, until acts are undertaken to overthrow 
the Government, there is no incitement to 
revolution on the part of speakers who teach 
the forceful overthrow of Government. 

Justice Harlan, in behalf of himself and 
Justices Frankfurter and Whittaker, wrote 
an opinion concurring in the result in the 
Motion Picture case, but said the Court had 
moved too swiftly in striking down; the New 
York State law. He said that, while the 
motion picture in. question shouldn’t be 
banned, the right of the State to retain such 
© law should not be forfeited. 

Justice Frankfurter, in a separate opinion, 
concurred in the decision as to the picture 
involved, but stated his belief that the Court 
should have limited itself to deciding 
whether & particular picture is entitled to 
the protection of expression under the 
I4th amendment. Holding that there is an 
evil against which a State may constitu- 
tionally protect itself, whatever we may 
think about the questions of policy involved, 
he added: 

“The real problem is the formulation of 
constitutionally allowable safeguards which 
society may take against evil without im- 
pinging upon the necessary dependence of a 
free society upon the fullest scope of free 
expression.” : 

Justice Douglas, in behalf of himself and 
Justice Black, wrote a separate opinion con- 


curring in the result but insisting that no 


State can constitutionally enact any law re- 
quiring censorship in advance. He holds 
that the exhibition of a controversial motion 
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picture—as in the case of publication of a 
libelous article—should not be subjected to 
previous restraint, but should suffer legal 
consequences if any law is involved. Justice 
Douglas says: “If a particular movie violates 
a valid law, the exhibitor can be prosecuted 
in the usual way.” 

So, all in all, six Justices voted to take 
away the right of the States to decide for 
themselves what motion pictures involving 
sexual immorality are objectionable, while 
three others said they would rather see the 
Supreme Court, acting presumably as a 
supreme board: of censors, decide each case 
on its merits, 

Justice Black objected to that role, de- 
claring that then “every member of the Court 
must exercise his own judgment as to how 
bad a picture is, a judgment which is ulti- 
mately based at least in large part on his 
own standard of what is immoral. * * * 
Such an individualized determination cannot , 
be guided by reasonably fixed and certain 
standards.” ` 

But the impression left by the Justices is 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
today is not disturbed by the teaching of the 
idea of sexual immorality or adultery. This 
is proclaimed now as protected by free 
speech, and evidently the scope of the first 
amendment cannot be limited in that respect 
to let the States of the Union regulate morals 
as they see fit. 

The new doctrine seems to be that it is 
necessary to prove that each picture may 
incite its observers to subsequent acts of im- 
morality. In other words, sin can be taught, 
and the States must silently accept such 
teachings as within the protection of the 
Constitution, 


Kidding the Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on Thursday, July 2, 
1959, entitled “Kidding the Troops.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows; 

KIDDING THE TROOPS 


Just like you may have figured, the wealthy 
corporation farmer won the battle of the 
$50,000 price support limitation, 

The bill just passed by Congress Includes 
the limitation, but with so many exceptions 
itis about 99.4 percent fraud. 

As origintglly proposed—andy passed by the 
Senate—$50,000 was the limit any one farmer, 
or farm corporation, would collect from the 
Government in any one year, Even $50,000 
was far too high and far beyond the hopes 
of the average family farmer which the pro- 
gram is supposed to’serve. 

But under the compromise reached In con- 
ference committee and approved by both 
Houses the limitation 18 $50,000 for each crop. 
rather than for each farmer. Even this lid 
may be removed under a variety of exceptions 
which appear to make the sky the limit. 

This is a prime example of what the en- 
listed man used to call “kidding the troops.” 
It saves no money, corrects no injustice yet 
is paraded as “reform,” in obvious scorn o 
both the public purse and public intelligence. 


1959 
American Art in Moscow Exhibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2,1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the cur- 
Tent interest in the political views of 
Some of the artists whose works will be 
On display in our Moscow exhibition is 
Teflected in the material which I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 

corD, As I said on this floor on June 
4, 1959, this can be an occasion for the 
United States to prove it is dramatically 
different from the Soviet approach on 
freedom of expression; an occasion to 
demonstrate our cultural maturity. 

There being po objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 2, 1959] 
PURGE In PAINT 


If Representative Francis E. WALTER paused 
for a moment's thought, he might find a 
Cutting ironic edge in his current investiga- 
tion of art works selected for the American 
Exhibition in Moscow. Mr. Watrrr, the 

of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, began hearings yesterday 
on possible political heresies of the painters 
involved. But isn't this official mingling of 
art and politics: precisely what caused the 
Uproar over Boris Pasternak not so long ago? 
Surely Mr. Waiter ought to ask himself how 
Americans can honestly protest the official 
.Censorship of Pasternak's novel If the same 
kind of political blacklisting should be ap- 
plied to—of all things—an exhibit designed 
to show the Russian people the felicities of 
Uberty. 

It seems to us that President Eisenhower 
Missed a chance in his news conference com- 
ments yesterday to make clear the vital prin- 
Ciple at stake, To be sure, Mr. Eisenhower 
Stressed that he was not going to censor “the 
art that has already gone there““ But he 
undercut the force of his sentiments by add- 
ing that all the editorial comment he had 
Seen “is defending the committee very stren- 
Uously, and so I don't know what's right.“ 

The 70 paintings and sculptures by 67 
artists were picked for exhibition by a dis- 
tinguished four-man jury solely on the basis 
of artistic merit. Critics are fallible, and 
Perhaps some inferior works were included. 
But Mr. Water is guided by no lofty esthetic 
impulses in raising his objections, Instead, 
he asserts that 34 of the 67 artists whose 
Works have been selected “have records of 
affiliation with Communist fronts and 
-Causes.” Change that language to read have 
records of affiliation with decadent bourgeois 
fronts and causes” and you have a phrase 
that could have come from the pen of Pray- 
da's art critic. f 

Indeed, there is special irony in Mr. 
Waurer's ill-advised attempt to impose a 
Political varnish on these works of art. Few 
Aspects of Communist conformity have 
aroused as much ridicule as the deadening 
Official insistence on what is called Socialist 
realism” in art. Abstractions and any other 
experimental forms have been proscribed 
With a vigor that has been endlessly em- 
barrassing to such fellow-trayeling painters 
elsewhere as Picasso. One result is that 
Within the Soviet Union there is an extra- 
Ordinary interest in seeing the kind of art 
that is considered illicit and “decadent” by 
the Kremlin’s official connoisseurs. It would 
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be a pity if this unique opportunity to bring 
a little esthetic ferment into Russia were 
clouded over by a quixotic crusade aimed at 
preventing Soviet citizens from seeing any 
pink in a painting. 


{From the New York Times, July 2, 1959] 


PRESIDENT Favors ART THE UNITED STATES 
Lixes—Gives View on Works SENT TO 
Moscow ExHIstrion—Catts ONE LAM- 
POON 

(By C. P. Trussell) 

Wasuincton, July 1.—President Eisen- 
hower sald today that U.S. art selected 
to be shown abroad should include “what 
America likes.” 

His comment came at his news conference 
when asked about the controversy over the 
works to be displayed at the US. exhibition 
opening in Moscow, July 25. [Question 5, 

10. 

2 Ae choices have been under attack by 

Representative Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, 

of Pennsylvania, and chairman of the House 

Committee on Un-American Activities, and 

by Wheeler Williams, sculptor and president 

of the American Artists Professional League. 

Mr. Warrer contends that many of the 
artists “have records of affillation with Com- 
munist fronts and causes.” 

Mr, Williams, whose works and tastes are 
conservative, termed the paintings and 
sculptures selected for the exhibition “child- 
ish doodles” and said most of them were a 
“discredit” to the United States. 

Mr. Williams is the sculptor of the statue 
of the late Sentaor Robert A. Taft at the Taft 
Memorial here. He testified before the 
House committee today. 


A MINOR SECTOR 


The President pointed out that “the art is 
really a relatively minor sector” of the Mos- 
cow exhibition, “two fairly small rooms and 
the exhibit is all over two floors.” 

As for the actual selections, he said, “no 
one in the Government had a single thing to 
do with it’ exdept George V. Allen, Director 
of the United States Information Agency, 
which is staging the exhibition. 

Twenty-one cultural advisers to the State 
Department and the Information Agency 
picked a four-man jury of art experts to 
select the works. Seventy paintings and 
sculptures of 67 artists were chosen. 

The jury was headed by Franklin C. 
Watkins, instructor of painting at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art. The 
other members were Lloyd Goodrich, direc- 
tor of the Whitney Museum of Art in New 
York; Henry Radford Hope, chairman of the 
Fine Arts Department of Indiana University, 
and Theodore Roszak, a sculptor and faculty 
member at Sarah Lawrence College. 

The President also pointed out the exhibit 
was limited to art of the last 50 years and 
said that no piece of art or painting” had 
been sent to Moscow except those produced 
since 1918, since the First World War.” 

è SEES ONE AS LAMPOON 

While the President insisted that he was 
not a critic, one of the paintings sent to the 
Moscow fair appeared to him, he said, more 
like “a lampoon” than art. Painted in 1946 
by Jack Levine of New York, it depicts a 
general with his mouth full of food at a 
victory dinner. It is entitled “Welcome 
Home.” 

“But I'm not going, I assure you,” the 
President said, “I am not going tö be the 
censor myself for the art that has already 
gone there. Now I think I might have some- 
thing to say if we have another exhibition 
anywhere, to the responsible officials of the 
methods they produce, or get the juries, and 
possibly there ought to be one or two people 
that, like most of us here, say, we are not 
too certain exactly what art is but we know 
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what we like, and what America likes— 
whatever America likes is after all some of 
the things that ought to be shown, 

REITERATE CHARGES 

Mr. Water, who first made his Commu- 

nist-front charges to the House on June 3, 
rejterated them as he opened the hearings 
today, 
He said that of the 67 artists whose works 
had been accepted for the exhibit, 34 had 
records of affiliation in various degrees with 
Communist causes. 

Some were passing in nature, Mr. WALTER 
said, but 22 had “a minimum of a total of 
465 connections with Communist fronts and 
causes.” 

He said he could not believe that Vice 
President Ricnanẽů M. Nixon, who is to go to 
Moscow to open the exhibit, would “know- 
ingly condone” the art. 

Mr. Williams attacked most of the art 
works and assailed modern art generally. 


{From the New York Times, June 14, 1959] 
U.S, ArT ron Moscow 
(By Aline B. Saarinen) 


It was predictable that if the Jury which 
selected the contemporary art for the Amer- 
ican National Exhibition chose paintings 
and sculptures that truly illuminated the 
vitality and variety of American art, some 
disgruntled Congressman, probably encour- 
aged by disgruntled left-out academic 
artists, would criticize the show in one way 
or another. 

The predictable happened. One Member 
of the House of Representatives made the 
accusation that more than half of the 67 
artists represented in the exhibition had 
“records of affiliations with Communist 
fronts and causes.” If this tired old red 
herring were the only thing that happened, 
there would be no point in remarking it. 

What is worth remarking is that the 
diatribe of the loquacious gentleman from 
Pennsylvania encouraged other actions 
which are pleasing evidences of America’s 
growing cultural maturity and which are 
all, explicit or implicit, endorsements of the 
show now on its way to Russia, 

1. The U.S. Information Agency relterated 
the fact that it had placed “the selection 
of the art for the Amercian National Ex- 
hibition in the hands of a four-man jury 
of distinguished art experts outside Govern- 
ment without any attempt at censorship. 
The jury felt that the Judging of works of 
creative art should be solely on the merit 
of the paintings and sculptures rather than 
the political views of the artists. The Gov- 
ernment authorities concerned concurred in 
this view.” " 

2. At its annugl meeting, held this year in 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, the 
American Association of Museums, repre- 
senting the leading American museums of 
science, history and art, unanimously passed 
& resolution commending the USIA for using 
a professional jury to select art to be sent 
abroad and for allowing it freedom to act 
without political or artistic censorship. 

8. Senator Pumitep Hart,, Democrat of 
Michigan, rose on the floor of the Senate 
and made the following remarks in answer 
to the criticism directed at the show: 

WISE WORDS IN CONGRESS 


“I had hoped that we had grown beyond 
the point where a political litmus test would 
be applied to our judgment of art. All that 
this hullabaloo would do would be to take 
the Russians off the hook of world opinion 
on which they find themselves in connection 
with the Pasternak, case and put us on it. 

“I believe that it is the Soviet Union 
which has lost face by attempting political 
censorship of its artists. We do not want 
to get ourselves into that situation. There - 
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are a great many people in the world who 
think one can judge a civilization and the 
soul of a people more clearly by looking at 
its painting and sculpture than by counting 
its plumbing and automobiles. The sooner 
we understand that fact the better it will 
be for us.” 

It i$ perhaps iraportant to underline his 
words about judging a civilization and the 
soul of a people by looking at its art. The 
ingenious “Seyen Simultaneous Screens,“ 
with movie projections of actual photo- 
graphs, in the great dome of the American 
National Exhibition at Moscow will give the 
portrait of Americans and the American way 
of life. That is not the job of painting and 
sculpture, Art is not supposed to be re- 
portage: art is the distilled vision of a 
creative man. But the art will make other 
revelations—significant revelations—about 
freedom of expression. 

That Russian painters and sculptors, in- 
tellectuals and students will recognize and 
applaud and envy these evidences of freedom 
is fairly certain. 

CRACKS IN THE CURTAIN 


Even those who have ostensibly and 
obediently followed the dictates of social 
realism haye not been blind. A genial 
reader, Daniel Bell, reports a story about 
Russian art that was current in Poland at a 
time when there was less freedom there: a 
commissar with but one eye, one arm and 
one leg wanted his portrait painted. A 
Soviet painter painted him with one eye, one 
arm and one leg—and was shot for bourgeois 
naturalism. A second Soviet painter 
painted the commissar with two eyes, two 
arms and two legs—and was shot for reac- 
tionary idealism. A third Soviet artist 
posed the commissar in profile, showing the 
good eye, the good arm and the good leg 
and was given a medal for “socialist 
realism.” 

There may also be some significance in a 
current, well-founded rumor that the Soviet 
Union is planning for next year a large exhl- 
bition of works by Wassily Kandinsky, It 
may well be that their intention in showing 
the art of this Russian-born creative ab- 
stractionist is to prove their priority in the 
field of abstract and nonobjective art. But 
the fact remains that unless there were in- 
sistent and surging curiosity and interest 
within the ranks of Soviet artists, about 
such free forms of expression, the Govern- 
ment would never have stirred itself in such 
a direction. 

Although the heterogeneity of our art ex- 
hibition—with only one example of each of 
the 67 artiste—may be confusing, the very 
fact that American art is shown with all its 
many valid ways of seeing and ways of say- 
ing, achieved by artists of every different 
kinds, complexions and beliefs, makes a 
strong, inescapable point. 


Tribute to Dr. Ralph Steen, President of 
Stephen F. Austin State College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Ralph W. Steen, head of the History 
Department of Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College was selected as presi- 
dent of Stephen F. Austin State College 
at Nacogdoches last November. 
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Dr. Steen is a noted educator with an 
outstanding background in many phases 
of his profession. He is an accomplished 
historian and a number of his books on 
history and government are standard 
school texts. His abilities as an admin- 
istrator are exhibited in the college he 
now heads. 

He believes inferior education is a 
detriment to the State. He is working 
to improve the educational system of 
Texas at all levels, and is particularly 
concerned with the demonstrated need 
of improvement in our institutions of 
higher learning. 3 

The type of leadership Dr. Steen is 
furnishing is the type of vigorous young 
leadership that must ultimately result in 
improved educational facilities. He real- 
izes that it takes money to build col- 
leges, and he is too sensible to be fright- 
ened by the scare-crow of Federal con- 
trol of education. 

The needs, and the means of meeting 
our educational needs, are cogently 
stated in a recent article about Dr, Steen 
in the Houston (Tex.) Post. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an exceptionally good arti- 
cle by Jim Mousner which appeared in 
the Houston Post for Sunday, June 14, 
1959, under the heading: “Titled Tex- 
an—No Second Rate Education, Says 
Dr. Ralph Steen.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Houston Post, June 14, 1959] 
TrrLep Texan—No Secon RaTe EDUCATION, 
Says Dr. RALPH STEEN 

(By Jim Mousner) 

NacocpocHes.—Providing second rate edu- 
cations is no way to become a first-class 
State. 

This is the firm conviction of Dr. Ralph 
Steen after 30 years as an educator. And the 
president of Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege is deeply concerned about the fate of his 
State's institutions of higher learning. 

“The people of Texas must realize that its 
colleges are facing a crisis and something 
must be done about it,” says the noted his- 
torlan, author, and educator. 

Steen was aware of the crisis long before 
he resigned as head of the Texas A. and M. 
College department of history to become 
Stephen F. Austin's third president last No- 
vember 1, but his new duties have sharpened 
his appreciation of its seriousness. 

“I wish the State would realize the pre- 
carious position of its colleges. We can't 
compete with business or even other schools. 

SALARY HIKES TOOK TEACHERS AWAY 

“Since I have been here, we have lost excel- 
lent faculty members to colleges in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Louisiana,” says 
Steen, “They went at substantial salary 
increases * * * by substantial I don't mean 
a few hundred dollars but as much as $2,000 
or 83,000.“ 

Steen believes the answer—or at least part 
of the answer—lies in more State funds for 
its colleges. 

“It's true,” he says, that the legislature 
nas provided larger appropriations for edu- 
cation in recent years, but we were already 
behind and these funds have not enabled us 
to catch up.” ; 

The SFA president argues the case for a 
better educational system with a professional 
historian’s insight into the impact that the 
dissemination of knowledge has had on man- 
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kind, and particularly upon his State and 
Nation, 

Dr. Steen is the author of a dozen books 
on Texas and American history and govern- 
ment, several of which are standard texts in 
Texas schools, Quite an accomplishment for 
a man who “drifted” into his field. 

When Ralph Steen was growing up in the 
west Texas town of Clyde where he was born 
December 26, 1905, a career as a historian or 
an educator was the furthest thing from 
his mind. He was one of three sons of Pres- 
ton C. and Maude Flemming Steen. His 
father owned a hardware store and when 
young Ralph enrolled in McMurray College 
after graduating from Clyde High School, his 
choice of business administration as a major 
seemed a natural one. 

PROFESSOR'S INFLUENCE WAS STRONG 

Steen had not counted on the influence 
of William C. Holden, a history professor at 
McMurray. His admiration of Professor 
Holden led him into a more than casual study 
of history, a subject which he quickly found 
fascinated him. 

After graduating from McMurray in 1927, 
he worked for a year in his father’s hardware 
store. The experience convinced him that he 
did not want a business career and he re- 
turned to his studies. 

Entering the University of Texas, he 
earned his master’s degree in 1929 and his 
Ph.D. interspersed with teaching assign- 
ments—a year at McMurray, 2 years at 
Reagan County High School at Big Lake, and 
a year at Hillsborough College. 

In 1935 Steen joined the staff of the Texas 

A. and M. College history department and 
spent the next 23 years there, the last 4 
years as head of the department. 

For more than 2 decades he divided his 
time between teaching, lecturing, historical 
research, and writing. Among his books are 
“20th Century Texas," an economic and social 
history of Texas from 1900 to 1940; “The 
Texas Story,“ a general State history; and 
“The Texas News," a history of Texas pre- 
sented in newspaper style. 


SOME OF HIS WORKS ARE TEXTBOOKS 


Some of his books on Texas history and 
government have been adopted as junior and 
senior high school texts, and another re- 
cently-published U.S. history and civics 
book is in the process of being adopted on 
& national level. 

He has clso written numerous articles on 
Texas history, economics, and society. He 
retired recently after 2 years as president 
of the Texas State Historical Association. 

Steen believes that the greatest advan- 
tage afforded by a study of history is some 
possible insight into what lies ahead. 

“We cannot hope to make an intelligent 
guess about the future without a study of 
the past,” he says. 

Dr. Steen shies away from his reputa- 
tion as a debunker of popular Texas his- 
torical myths, calling it “undeserved.” 

“I do think, however, that the historical 
facts are so colorful that we don't have to 
embroider them,” he says. 

As a historian, Steen's chief interest is 
in contemporary Texas history and his pet 
subject is the late Jim Ferguson, the Texas 
governor who was impeached. 

“I would like to do a book on him some 
day,” says Steen, but admits that “the books 
have been coming slower“ since he became 
president of the Nacogdoches College. 

CREDITS WIFE FOR HELP ON BOOKS 

The 53-year-old educator credits his wife 
the former Gladys Edmonds of Bernice, La+ 
with much valuable assistance on the books. 
He and Mrs, Steen, whom he married in 1929 
while she was teaching school in West Texas 
have one son, Joe Steen, a journalism ma- 
jorat A. & M. 
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After 23 years at an all-male school Dr. 
Steen has had no difficulty in adjusting to a 
Coeducational institution which he says he 
prefers, 

“All through life men and women work 
together. I think this pattern should con- 
tinue through their college years. Of course, 
I have no argument with those who prefer a 
non-coeducational institution,” he says. 

Dr. Steen observes that today’s student 
has much wider interests. He also points 
out that most people who attend college to- 
day have a specific goal. 

Few students attend simply for a general 
liberal arts education any more. And the 
Prestige factor of a college education has 
diminished from the student's viewpoint. 

The SFA head says the “tremendous differ- 
ence” between today's colleges and those of 
his day is the presence of married students 
On the campus. Thirty-seven percent of 
SFA’s student body is composed of married 
Students, 

Steen says the married student is, as a 
Tule, a serious student. 

The school has under construction an 
&partment unit for married students, a boys’ 
dormitory and an addition to a girls’ dor- 
mitory. 

“If we had 500 more apartments we could 
All them without any trouble,” he says. 

The apartment unit and dorms are part 
Of a $3.5 million bullding program planned 
to handle the growing enrollment which has 
increased at a rate of 10 percent a year for 
the past 3 years. A total of 2,017 students 
enrolled last fall and Steen says another 200 
Plus are expected this fall. 

Also under construction is a $1.3 million 
fine-arts building. College officials plan to 
let a contract this summer for a $1 million 
student union building. 

A $600,000 Federal loan for a boys“ and a 
girls’ dormitory has been approved for the 
school but the money has not been appro- 
priated. 

On the subject of Federal ald to education, 
Steen says the lower interest rates on Federal 
loans make them attractive to colleges. 

“I don’t believe that these loans put the 
colleges that receive them in danger of Fed- 
eral control,” he says. “We must get the 
Money somewhere.” 

The president points out that some con- 
Struction at the college was financed with 
funds from private lending institutions. 

More serious than the problem of facili- 
tles, according to Steen, is the shortage of 
funds with’ which to pay good teachers. 
Stephen F. Austin’s chief says he is having 
increasing difficulty finding instructors with 
the qualities that make a good professor, 
These qualities, says Steen, are: 

1. Excellent preparation in the subject to 
be taught. t 

2. Ability to express oneself clearly and 
Precisely, 

3. A personality that makes him liked cou- 
Pled with an ability and willingness to coop- 
erate with others. 

Dr. Steen regards Stephen F. Austin as “a 
good liberal-arts college serving a region.” 

“We don't try to compete with the Univer- 
sity of Texas or other big schools. We at- 
tempt to serve an area within a radius of 100 
to 150 miles of Nacogdoches. We don't seek 
to attract students from high schools in 

with junior colleges,” he says. 

Stephen F. Austin was founded in 1923 as 
a State teachers college but while the major- 
ity of its students still major in education, 
the school is now a liberal-arts institution, 
It is the only college in Texas offering a 
4-year course in forestry. - 

Dr. Steen believes the U.S. education sys- 
tem is basically sound. 

"I don't think we need to apologize too 
Much,” he says. 9 


On the subject of college athletics, he says: 
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“They have become so much an accepted 
part of American college life that it wouldn't 
be the same without them.” 

Steen says athletics will never be over- 
emphasized at Stephen F. Austin for a very 
practical reason—lack of funds. 

“We simply don’t haye the money to sup- 
port a large-scale athletic program,” he says. 

Dr. Steen describes himself as a liberal- 
arts man, believing that a broad foundation 
of knowledge should precede specialization. 

“Our goal here is to teach a student public 
responsibility as well as to train him in the 
field of his choice,” says Steen. “No matter 
what field a person specializes in he should 
be prepared and willing to accept his role 
in society.” 

The historlan-educator summed up his 
philosophy of education and the direction in 
which he intends to guide his school in his 
inaugural address as president of the Nacog- 
doches college last February 27. said Dr. 
Steen: 

“We will have more than an ivory tower 
at Stephen F, Austin.” r 


More on Olymipics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, last 
month I stated before this body that the 
sanctioning of Red China's participa- 
tion in the Olympic games should raise 
serious doubts in the minds of the 
American people concerning the activi- 
ties of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. 

I felt then, and still contend, that this 
action diametrically opposes the specific 
provision that National Olympic Com- 
mittees must be entirely removed from 
all political, religious, or commercial 
influences. 

Since that time, Mr. President, news- 
papers across the country have devoted 
considerable space to this situation. I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues particularly to a column 
which appeared in the Washington 
(D.C.) Post and Times Herald under the 
byline of an outstanding newspaperman 
and columnist, George E. Sokolsky. 

This is a very informative and inter- 
esting commentary on the Olympics 
situation, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MorE ON OLYMPICS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Apparently the official attitude of the Com- 
ite Internationale Olympique is that Na- 
tionalist China should change its name. Per- 
haps one day, this august committee of 
sportsmen will request the United States to 
change its mame because there are other 
countries which call themselves United States 
or something like that. 

Otto Mayer, chancellor of the Comite, 
takes the position that no politics are in- 
volved in asking Nationalist China to change 
its name although by all the rules of interna- 
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tional relations, Nationalist China is the suc- 
cessor state to the Manchu monarchy. Sun 
Yat-sen, the leader of the Revolution of 
1911 against the Manchu Dynasty, gave the 
mame to the Republic of China. There is 
legitimacy among nations and the legitimate 
government of China is Nationalist China, 
situated on Formosa. Avery Brundage, of 
the International Olympic Committee, might 
ask the State Department about that. Of 
course, Soviet Russia does not hold with the 
American State Department on that or most 
other questions, but an American citizen is 
expected to. 

Apparently the International Olympic 
Committee does not “make politics.” The 
Peking-China Committee is permitted to en- 
ter the International Olympic Committee on 
condition that Communist China does not 
claim “to control sport over Formosa.” 

Writing to an American, Mayer says: 

“You live in a complete different ideo- 
logical world than we do in Europe and I 
think that Mr. Brundage is perhaps one 
amongst the few Americans who understand 
what is going about on this side of the 
ocean. Mind you, I would much prefer to 
be under American domination, if there 
should be any, than under any others.” 

Of course, what Otto Mayer does not un- 
derstand is that we have no wish to dom- 
inate him or any other European. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not look kindly upon 
human beings who permit themselves to be 
dominated by anybody. But the remark 
about an American living in a complete dif- 
ferent ideological world than they do in 
Europe is a bit puzzling. What kind of an 
ideological world do those who manage the 
Comite Internationale Olympique live in? 
What is the nature of their belief? 

It would seem to me that the United 
States has no place in this Olympic situa- 
tion. Brundage, who is chairman of the 
American Committee and president of the 
International body, makes the point in his 
statement: 

“The International Olympic Committee, 
which has as one of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, ‘No discrimination is allowed against 
any country or person on grounds of race, 
religion, or politics’.” 

But the United States does make a dis- 
tinction as to politics. It does not rec- 
ognize Red China. It does not issue pass- 
ports to Red China. 

This is Brundage's statement and Brun- 
dage’s logic: 

“At our meeting in Munich it was pointed 
out that if the Peiping Committee has no 
authority in Taiwan, it is equally true that 
the Formosa Committee has no authority in 
China. It was for this reason that the fol- 
lowing action was taken in Munich: 

»The Chinese National Olympic Commit- 
tee having its seat in Taipei (Taiwan) will be 
notified by the International Olympic Com- 
mittee chancellor that it cannot continue to 
be recognized under that name since it does 
not control sport in the country of China, 
and its name will be removed from that list. 

At an application for recognition under 
a different name is made it will be consid- 
ered by the International Olympic Com- 
mittee.’ ” 

Why not ask Red China to change its name? 
In fact, what is its name and what does it 
derive from? 

It is difficult to understand the logic of this 
situation, unless it is as stated in the words 
of my friend, Gen. John V. Grombach, who 
says: 

“I believe the International Olympic Com- 
mittee has stepped into the realm of politics 
by dictating what name the Republic of 
China has to adopt. If this is not meddling 
in politics, I will eat Mount Blanc. What 
possible difference can it make to Mr. Brun- 
dage or the International Olympic Commit- 
tee if the Chinese athletes from the island of 
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Formosa enter as representatives of the Re- 
public of China or as representatives of Tal- 
wan or Formosa—unless the International 
Olympic Committee is meddling in politics? 
‘They are, after all, Chinese and not For- 
mozans.” 


How Not To Manage the National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most thoughtful Members of 
Congress is Hon. Henry S. Reuss, of 
Wisconsin. Representative Reuss has 
written for the Progressive magazine 
of July 1959, an informative and chal- 
lenging article entitled “How Not To 
Manage the National Debt," in which he 
demonstrates that excessively high in- 
terest rates have retarded national 
growth and expansion. He also shows 
how these increasing interest tolls have 
added to the cost of all our school- 
houses, highways, private housing, 
public-utility facilities and other mani- 
festations of American progress. 5 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Henry S. Reuss from the Progres- 
sive of July be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Not To MANAGE THE NATIONAL DEBT 

(By Henny S. REUSS) 
I 

Though it is paying the highest interest 
rates in 25 years, the Treasury is having 
trouble refinancing the national debt as 
bonds mature and become payable. In May, 
when an issue of 1-year, 1.25 percent securi- 
ties came due, the Treasury had to offer a 
4.05 percent 1-year note in exchange—and 
even then a third of the security holders 
spurned the new offering and demanded cash. 

The Government has just about given up 
attempting to issue long- or medium-term 
securities. It will probably not even try to 
refund with long-term debt the $22 billion 
of 1-year debt which comes due in the second 
half of 1959. 

This is the crisis in debt management. 
One result is to doom the administration to 
violate each of the three canons it has itself 
set up as essential to sound debt manage- 
ment: 

1. Keep the national debt away from the 
banks. Former Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey said in 1953: “The con- 
centration of short-term debt in the banks 
by the previous administration was one of 
the causes of infiation and the increased cost 
of living which has cost the American people 
billions of dollars. A gradual placing of 
more securities in the hands of nonbank 
investors is a necessary step for economic 
stability.” Yet, 6 years later, the admin- 
istration has been unable to reduce the 
amount of the national debt held by the 
commercial banks—it was $63 billion in 1953, 
and it is 663 billion today. 

2. Keep the national debt as long term as 
possible. In his first state of the Union 
message on January 2, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower said: “It is clear that too great a 
part of the national debt becomes due in 
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too short a time.” The objection to too 
much short-term debt, of course, is that 
it puts the Treasury constantly into the 
market for refunding and thus requires the 
Federal Reserve to create bank reserves suf- 
ficient to absorb the offering at a time when 
creating such credit may be inflationary. 

When the President spoke, the average 
length of the marketable interest-bearing 
debt was 5 years and 8 months. Today, the 
average length has declined to 4 years and 
9 months, 

3. Keep Treasury financing from contra- 
dicting other governmental economic poli- 
eles. The administration has many times 
contended that the Treasury, in order to 
gear itself in with general governmental 
economic policies, ought to be issuing long- 
term bonds during prosperity, and short- 
term notes during a recession. But in prac- 
tice, it has done just the opposite: the only 
time it can sell long terms is during & 
recession; and during prosperity, when it 
ought to be sopping up long-term invest- 
ment funds, all it can sell are short terms. 

The cynic may point out that the admin- 
istration, by grossly violating its own canons 
of financial probity, may inadvertently have 
done the economy a great deal of good. To 
the extent that the administration has de- 
parted from its avowed canons of debt man- 
agement, it has, despite itself, had to relax 
its excessively tight-money policy. 

But the three main consequences for the 
Nation of our present debt management poll- 
cles are more serious than any mental 
anguish the administration may suffer by its 
fallure to follow its own criteria. These are 
the principal damaging results: 

1. Higher interest burden. The Interest 
burden on the national debt—$8.1 billion for 
fiscal 1960—is the fastest-climbing, as well as 
the largest single nondefense item, in the 
Federal budget. A rise of only one-half of 1 
percent on the carrying charge of the 8285 
billion national debt adds nearly $1.5 billion 
to the taxpayers’ annual burden. 

2. Scaring off investors. The Treasury's 
present course of steadily increasing the in- 
terest rates on new securities which it of- 
fers compounds the problem of debt manage- 
ment. Eyen a small increase in the interest 
rate may result In a disproportionately large 
decrease in the market price of a long-term 
bond. Suppose you own a 2.5 percent, 20- 
year bond for which you paid $100. If the 
going rate on Government securities in- 
creases to 4 percent, your market price drops 
to $79.50. Is it any wonder that investors 
seem more and more allergic to any but the 
shortest-term Treasury notes? 

3. Tight money's harm to economic growth. 
Most serious of all, when the Treasury raises 
the interest rate on the national debt, these 
increases are quickly communicated through- 
out the economy because the Treasury, in 
refunding nearly $80 billion annually, com- 
pletely dwarfs all other borrowers, And high 
interest rates choke off economic activity 
wherever interest charges are a major con- 
sideration—housing, schools, public utility 
expansion, small business. 
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How did we get ourselyes into this debt 
management muddle? Not through any lack 
of administrative skills. Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert Anderson and Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman William Martin are 
honest, capable men. The size of the debt 
cannot be the cause. We found a national 
debt of $267 billion no insuperable problem 
in 1946 even though our gross national prod- 
uct was then only $209 billion, Certainly, 
it should be possible to manage a $285 billion 
national debt in 1959, with a gross national 
product of more than $460 billion. 

Why, then, can't the Treasury find people 
who want to buy the national debt? The 
easy answer, and one frequently given by the 
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administration, is that the public is sacred 
away, by budegt defielts and the fear of in- 
filation. Now, sound national policy does re- 
quire both that the budget be balanced at 
high levels of production, and that we have 
reasonable price stability. Attaining these 
goals would make debt management easier. 

But today’s debt management crisis would 
be with us even with balanced budgets and 
reasonable price stability. 

In both 1956 and 1957, for example, we 
had budget surpluses, not deficits. Yet the 
Treasury was unable in those years to sell any 
long-term securities. As interest rates in- 
crease, and bond prices decline, investors be- 
come more and more wary of Goyernment 
issues. So long as interest rates are going 
up, it does not matter whether the Treasury 
is issuing new debt to finance a deficit or is 
merely refunding. 

Likewise, the idea that our debt manage- 
ment problems stem from investors’ fear of 
inflation cannot withstand analysis. I 
strongly suspect that the influx of elevator 
boys into the stockmarket is caused more by 
a desire to make a speculative profit than 
by a lack of confidence in fixed-income se- 
curlties, Fortunately, a large and increasing 
amount of individual and institutional funds 
remain anchored in fixed-income methods 
of saving and investment-insurance policies. 
saving and loan shares, savings accounts, © 
corporate bonds, mortgages, State and local 
government securities. But individuals and 
institutions are decreasing their holdings of 
both U.S. savings bonds and other U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities, and are greatly increas- 
ing their holdings of these other types of 
fixed-income securities. What this proves 18 
not that fear of inflation is driving people 
away from fixed-income investments—our 
dollar holdings of these are the largest in 
history—but that something is driving in- 
vestors away from that segment of fixed- 
income investments issued by Uncle Sam. 

What, then, is the cause of the debt man- 
agement crisis? More than from anything 
else, it arises from the administration's own 
one-track economic policy: tight money and 
high Interest rates. High interest rates, in 
turn, have caused the price of Government 
bonds to fall so far and so continuously that 
investors have turned to other types of 
securities. 

Except for 8 months during the 1957-58 
recession, the Federal Reserve System has 
pursued a policy of choking off demand by 
a restricted money supply and high interest 
rates. From 1954 to 1958, our money supply 
grew by only 6.5 percent, while gross national 
product increased 27 percent. As the British 
economist Barbara Ward sald: “The tech- 
nique of checking production in order to stop 
inflation—the most drastic ‘cure’ concetyable 
in the face of Russia's rising production 
does not cure at all. Inflation goes on. New 
thinking is thus in order.” 
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The same new —a reexamination 
of our overly restrictive monetary policy— 
which will be necessary if we are to achieve 
simultaneously adequate growth and reason- 
able price stability, is needed in order to 
solye the crisis in debt management. At- 
taining these goals will in itself make debt 
management easier. And the best way of at- 
taining them—an adequate money supply— 
happens to be, in addition, just what the 
doctor ordered to ease the crisis of the na- 
tional debt. 

If the goal of adequate growth (4 to 5 
percent a year, rather than the present 2.5 
percent) is attained, debt management 
will become easier for two reasons: 

1, As the economy expands, tax revenues 
will increase and some debt retirement will 
be possible. The fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, with its wholly unnecessary recession, 
will show na deficit of around 613 billion. 
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This contrasts with our experience in 1947 
and 1948, when, with a high level of pros- 
Perity and an adequate tax base, the Treas- 
ury was able to reduce the Federal debt by 
$17 billion. As the debt is reduced, of 
course, the carrying charges likewise de- 
crease, even if interest rates remain high. 

2. As the economy expands, higher indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes will produce 
& higher volume of savings. All fixed-income 
securities will benefit as well as U.S. Govern- 
ment issues. 

If the goal of reasonable price stability is 
attained, this, too, will make debt manage- 
ment easier. Administration spokesmen 
overdo it when they blame all their troubles 
On the public's fears of Inflation. But for 
the future, fixed-income investments of all 
kinds, including Federal bonds, can be ap- 
Pealing only if there is some reasonable 
prospect of price stability. 

Just as the attainment of growth and 
Price stability would help debt management, 
80 would the appropriate means of reaching 
these goals—an adequate money supply. 

Monetary expansion need not be infa- 
tionary so long as men and resources are 
idle. We have recently learned that exces- 
sive demand is by no means the only factor 
at work when prices go up. Particularly in 
such concentrated industries as steel and 
automobiles, powerful corporations have been 
able to administer prices upward without 
immediate regard for market demand. For 
example, the steel and steel-using industries 
are responsible for seven-eighths of the 
8-percent rise in the wholesale price index 
since 1953. Because a tight-money policy has 
little or no effect on administered price in- 
lation, new methods to deal with the prob- 
lem must be developed. One such technique 
is proposed in a bill sponsored by Senator 
JOSEPH CLARK, Of Pennsylvania, and myself. 
The bill empowers the President to focus 
an informed public opinion upon price in- 
creases, and associated wage Increases, in the 
concentrated industries. It aims to mod- 
erate the upward demands in these indus- 
tries, without invoking compulsory wage or 
price controls. 

Where demand inflation threatens, how- 
ever, steps to curtail overall demand must 
be taken. By far the most effective instru- 
ment here is fiscal policy—running a sub- 
Stantial budget surplus, by raising taxes 
where necessary. Monetary policy—raising 
interest rates and decreasing the supply of 
credit—should complement fiscal policy, but 
should not be expected to do the job alone. 
Selective credit controls over installment 
Sales of consumer goods and over housing 
should also be available. 

Of the several ways open to the Federal 
Reserve to Increase the money supply, only 
one is really helpful from the standpoint of 
debt management. This is through pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve of U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities. Since the Treasury~ 
Federal Reserve Accord of 1951, the Federal 
Reserve has looked upon helping the Treas- 
ury in debt management as something shady. 
to be practiced surreptitiously if at all. The 
accord was based on a sensible proposition: 
That the Federal Reserve should not be ex- 
pected to support the Government bond mar- 
ket come hell or high water. But there is 
every.reason for the Federal Reserve, when 
national policy requires an increasing money 
supply, to expand it by purchasing Govern- 
ment securities. This will reduce fluctua- 
tions in interest rates and in the prices of 
Government securities, thus markedly im- 
proving their relative attractiveness for in- 
vestors seeking fixed-income investments. 

Federal Reserve purchases of Government 
Securities have two additional advantages. 
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To the extent that the national debt is held 
by the Federal Reserve, the interest paid 
goes back to the Treasury. And the Treas- 
ury is spared the unpleasant of at- 
trition—when holders of the debt suddenly 
demand cash. 

What this boils down to is: Where more 
and easier money is essential for general 
economic reasons, the Federal Reserve should 
supply needed funds, at least in part, by 
buying U.S. securities, rather than depending 
entirely on lowering reserve requirements or 
reducing interest rates. 

But the administration continues to look 
at debt management as if It were an isolated 
problem, The crisis will not be solved by ap- 
peals to patriotic Investors to buy now, or 
by investigating speculation in the Govern- 
ment bond market, or by raising interest 
rates still higher. The crisis will continue 
and deepen until the managers of our econ- 
omy reverse their policies and create an ade- 
quate money supply by methods that will 
restore the confidence of investors in what 
should be the soundest investment in the 
world. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram I 
have received from representatives of 
Americans of central-eastern European 
descent, expressing their approval of 
resolution designating the week follow- 
ing the Fourth of July as Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Yorx, N.Y. June 30, 1959. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

On behalf of subjugated peoples, assembly 
of captive European nations American friends 
of captive nations and conference of Amer- 
icans of central-eastern European descent 
join in expressing their gratitude to you for 
joining in sponsoring resolution designating 
week following Fourth of July as “Captive 
Nations Week.” Resolution particularly 
timely in view Khrushchev’s ultimatums, 
Geneva conference and Kremlin’s efforts to 
persuade captive people that free world is no 
longer concerned with their liberation. In 
particular, it helps to give the lie to Khrush- 
chev-Mikoyan assertion that United States 
has renounced policy of liberation. Pas- 
sionate hatred of captive peoples for Com- 
munist tyranny is chief deterrent to Soviet 
expansion in Europe. It is to Kremlin's ad- 
vantage to destroy liberation spirit by per- 
suading people that there is no hope. It is 
in West's interest to keep liberation spirit 
alive and to give it every moral encourage- 
ment. Your resolution we are confident will 
immediately be known to all the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, will give new hope 
and new determination to them, to assure 
broadest possible national observance of 
“Captive Nations Week“ respectfully suggest 
that President's message call upon all edi- 
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tors to bring issue of captive nations to 
readers attention during week, and upon 
clergymen to offer prayers for the liberation 
of enslaved peoples. 
STEFAN KORBONSKI; 
Chairman, Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations. r 
CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, American Friends of Cap- 
tive Nations. 
Msgr. JONAS BALKUNAS, 
President, Conference of Americans of 
Central-Eastern European Descent. 


Member Bank Reserve Requirements 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserye System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
plore the fact that we cannot have ade- 
quate time to discuss an important bill 
like this. The hearings were not de- 
veloped. The main document upon 
which the bill is predicated was not even 
put in the hearings. This bill ought to 
go back to the committee. I do not see 
how we can get adequate consideration 
for these amendments under a 3-minute 
rule. 

- The amendment I have offered will 
transfer the $15 billion in bonds that 
have been paid for with Government 
money once. Why should we expect the 
taxpayers to pay for these obligations 
twice? Not only will they have to pay 
for them twice, but they will have to pay 
the interest on them each year from now 
until the time they mature. And if we 
set a precedent here today of permitting 
the Reserve to give these bonds to the 
commercial banks, we are setting a prece- 
dent for the people paying their debts 
not only once, but requiring them to pay 
them twice. There is nothing to keep 
them from making us pay this debt three 
times or four times or five times. How 
will the American people ever get out of 
this when after one debt is paid, this 
debt has been paid by the U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations, it is a bona fide pay- 
ment. There is no question about it. If 
we vote to let these bonds be given to 
the commercial banks as they propose 
to do and as the evidence conclusively 
discloses is contemplated to be done by 
this bill—there is no way on earth for 
the American people to ever pay the 
debt they have to pay today. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this amend- 
ment be adopted because it will stop this 
transfer. There is no question about it. 
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That is what is contemplated. That is 
what is intended. I do not believe, the 
gentleman from Georgia himself, would 
say that the Federal Reserve will not 
transfer these bonds or a part of them, 
certainly, to the private commercial 
banks. He cannot say that because his 
own hearings disclose that. I state re- 
spectiully, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
have this transfer made for the purpose 
of cancellation, and not to permit the 
transfer to the private commercial 
banks, and then permit those banks not 
only to take a half billion dollars a year 
away from the taxpayers, which is now 
going to the Treasury of the United 
States, but permit it to go into the hands 
of the private commercial banks. It is 
absolutely wrong and I do not think it 
should be permitted. I hope the Mem- 
bers of the House will vote for this 
amendment. If you cannot see your way 
clear to do that, then vote to recommit 
this bill because it ought to go back to 
the committee. 


Remarks of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon at the 11th Biennial Young Re- 
publican National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks of 
Vice President Nixon at the 11th bien- 
nial young Republican convention: 
REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES AT THE III BIENNIAL 

Young REPUBLICAN. NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

Denver, COLO, JUNE 19, 1959 

The Republican Party will have an un- 
Dbeatable case to present to the American 
voters in 1960, 

American wage earners will have the most 
jobs at the highest wages, with the best 
standard of living in the history of the 
country. 

Our foreign policy has today, and will 
have then, the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, Democrat 
and Republican alike. It is tragic but true 
that the death of Secretary Dulles helped to 
make people in this country and throughout 
the free world realize that the “inflexibility,” 
“brinkmanship,” and “peaceful liberation” 
for which he was so caustically criticized, 
represented basic principles of the highest 
order. 

His “inflexibility” represented simply firm- 
ness where fundamentals were involved. As 
he said: “Communism is stubborn for the 
wrong, let us be steadfast for the right." 

His so-called “brinkmanship” was the 
recognition of another ancient and honor- 
able principle—by looking a great danger in 
the face we may avert it and lesser perils, 
that the United States would refuse to be 
bluffed into surrender. 

And to those who scoffed at his advocacy 
of peaceful liberation for the captive peo- 
ples, he was stating the only position that 
a self-respecting free people could take. 
The Communists haye no hesitancy in pro- 
claiming their faith in the eventual dom- 
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ination of the world by dictators, let it 
never be said that we were less determined 
in our dedication to the cause of freedom 
from tyranny for all people. 

History will be the final judge as to the 
wisdom of the policies of this administra- 
tion. But of this we can be sure, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy firmness and 
strength is right, it has worked and the 
American people, regardless of party, want 
it continued. 

In 1960, the overwhelming majority of the 
American people will recognize the striking 
comparison between the high standards of 
conduct of this administration and the low 
state of ethics and morality of the 7 Tru- 
man years. No greater service has been ren- 
dered by President Eisenhower and his ad- 
ministration than that of restoring confi- 
dence and respect of the American peaple 
in the honesty and integrity of our Federal 
officials, 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Republican Party is in its failure to win the 
support of more younger voters. 

It is not enough to ask young people to 
vote Republican. They must be given an 
active and important part in our campaign 
organizations. And one of the most effec- 
tive ways to enlist their support is to put 
more young candidates on the ballot at the 
local, State, and Federal levels. 

In 1958, one of the major advantages the 
Democrats had at all three levels was that 
generally their candidates were younger. 
more vigorous and articulate than ours. It 
is not enough to ask our young Republi- 
cans to be simply the balloon blowers, the 
confetti throwers, and whistle tooters in 
a campaign. If we want the support of 
young people, we must earn it by giving 
them more positions of responsibility and 
leadership in our organizations. 

There is no question but that we have 
the ingredients for victory in 1960. The 
great issues will be on our side. The best 
8-year record of any administration in his- 
tory will be working for us. Our Republi- 
can organization, learning from the defeat 
of 58. will be revitalized and strong. 

A comparison of our record with that of 
our Democratic opponents should be enough 
to assure victory but we have a better case 
to present, one even more worthy of the 
great traditions of the Republican Party. 

Why is the Republican. Party weakest 
among younger voters? In analyzing the 
reasons for this, let us see what young peo- 
ple want from government. The great issues 
of peace, prosperity, security for the future, 
and honest government have the same ap- 
peal to younger voters as to older voters. 
But in another respect, I believe young peo- 
ple differ from older voters. 

There are two conflicting theories as to 
what is the major motivation for people 
when they vote. There is one theory that 
people primarily vote their fears, that they 
vote against fears—the fear of depression, 
the fear of inflation, the fear of war—that 
they vote against rather than for. The 
other theory is that people vote their hopes— 
that they vote for those candidates and that 
party which promises the better life for the 
future, 

But, while both of these motivations affect 
yoters, I do not think there is any question 
but that generally speaking young people 
vote their hopes rather than their fears; 
young people basically are idealistic and pro- 
gressive; they are not concerned primarily 
in keeping things as they are; they are more 
concerned with getting ahead. 

Therefore, I believe that if we are to ap- 
peal to young people we must do these 
things. We should point out the magnifi- 
cent record of accomplishment of the past. 
We should point out weak points of the 
record and programs of our opponents. But 
we should not stop here. We should go fur- 
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ther and put our primary emphasis on the 
hope the Republican policies offer for the 
future of America. 

Let us apply this formula to the issue of 
inflation. We should point out why infia- 
tion Is wrong. The fear of what will happen 
to the value of our pensions, our social secu- 
rity, our life insurance, and the cost of liv- 
ing will concern young people just as it does 
older voters. 

But. we should also point out why a sound 
tollar is right. Only when the dollar to- 
morrow and 5 years from tomorrow will buy 
as much as it will today, can you save and 
plan for your future. And only on the sound 
foundation of price stability can we avoid a 
boom-bust cycle and assure that the expan- 
sion of our great American economy will be 
based on solid investment in the future of 
the Nation rather than on the illusory value 
of inflated dollars. Let us take deficit 
spending as another example. 

It is pretty well established in the public 
mind that Republicans generally are for a 
balanced budget. On the other hand, the 
Democrats claim that they are for more 
schools, hospitals, highways, jobs, and secu- 
rity—things which they say more govern- 
ment spending can produce. If this is the 
way the issue is presented to the people, 
they will win and we will lose. ; 

We must not allow our Democratic oppo- 
nents to have a monopoly on being for what 
people want. The record proves that we 
have the better case to present. 

There are 5 million more jobs in America 
today than there were in 1952. 

In 1952, only 26 percent of American 
families earned over $5,000. In 1958, 43 
percent had an annual income of over 
$5,000. 

The average weekly wage of factory work- 
ers today is $90. In 1952, it was $67.97. 

In the 7 years of the Truman administra- 
tion the cost of living went up 50 percent. 
Under the 7 years of this administration, 
the increase has been held to 8 percent. 

ix hundred thousand more houses were 
built in the 6 years of this administration 
than in the 6 years of the Truman adminis- 
tration, 

Sixty percent of all American families own 
their homes today as compared with 56 per- 
cent in 1952. 

More money has been apportioned to the 
States for highways under this administra- 
tion than during the previous 40 years. 

More than twice as many school class- 
rooms have been built during the 6 years of 
this administration than during the 6 years 
of the Truman administration. 

Over four times as much money has been 
appropriated for medical research than un- 
der the Truman administration. 

Eleven million more Americans have social 
security today than had it in 1952 and bene- 


fits have been increased by 25 percent. 


In summary, the Republican administra- 
tion produced the things that the Demo- 
crats promised. 

The choice ls not between a balanced 
budget and progress as the spenders try to 
make it appear, but between real progress 
based on a sound foundation as compared 
with the illusion of progress on an unsound 
base. In essence, they want Government to 
spend more. We want people to spend more. 
Our programs work and and theirs don't. 

The lesson for Republicans, if we want to 
win the support of millions of younger voters, 
is yery simply this: A defensive static, keep- 
things-as-they-are philosophy, never wins 
against an offensive, dynamic, progressive 
program. 

The trouble in the past has been this: The 
spenders’ words are dynamic, their actions 
static, Our actions are dynamic, our words 
static. What we need are words to match 
our actions. 
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~ We should be proud of the fact that the 
Party is the party of sound poli- 

Cies, of safe policies, of conservative policies. 
But we must constantly reiterate basic 
truths—that we conservative because we 
Want progress, that we oppose the big Gov- 
ernment programs of our opponents not be- 
Cause they promise too much but because 
will produce too little; that as a party 

We have faith in America, a belief in its 
future—a future in which people, rather 
government, will play an ever-increas- 


ing and dynamic role. 


Foreign Aid Serves a Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, to 

& greater degree than with most of our 

, the results which we get with 

Our foreign aid expenditures are difficult 
appraise. 

When we embark upon a highway pro- 
Bram, either the highways get built or 
they do not. When we fight a war, we 

it or we lose it. But in a program 
Of economic assistance to freedom-loy- 

nations, we can never know with 
Certainty how much improved the free 
World is because of the program, or how 
Much worse off we might have been 
Without it. The mistakes are often 
easier to see than the accomplishments. 

The unfortunate result is that foreign 
ald too frequently is discussed with a 

fon, pro or con, which generates 
More heat than light. 

A notable exception was a recent edi- 
torial in The Flint Journal of June 23, 
1959, which approaches this controver- 

Program with levelheaded logic, ad- 
Mitting its weaknesses and assessing its 
, and finding in favor of foreign 
ald. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the editorial, 
Which follows: 
li the Flint (Mich.) Journal, June 23, 
1959] 
ForgioN Am Sexves A PURPOSE 
The central committee of the Soviet Com- 
Munist Party meets in Moscow Wednesday, 
this time under a spotlight of publicity. 
reason for the unusual openness of 
Meeting is the Kremlin's desire for 
Yhoo about the Russian position in the 
omic war with the West. 
ly the central committee meets 
Secretly. About all the Russian people, and 
the World, learn is contained in propaganda 
cements afterwards. 
This time it is different. Pravda an- 
the meeting date in advance and 
Sen published an agenda. It is obvious 
i t the Kremlin is seeking world notice 
bout its progress in developing industry 
and trade, 
It became apparent many months ago that 
in Khrushchey was emphasizing trade 
his efforts to sell other nations of the 
World on the superiority of communism. 
chey declared war in the market- 
Place. Russian goods were offered the world 
ridiculous prices. 


the 
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The Soviet Government is using the sweat 
of its toil-burdened people to get into the 
world market at prices which democratic 
nations cannot match because their people 
expect a fair return for their efforts. The 
Kremlin doesn't have to operate under the 
handicap of proper compensation to Rus- 
sian workers. 

Experts see in the economic war a greater 
threat to the West than a shooting war. 
If the Russian people can carry the burden 
long enough, they envision Soviet domina- 
tion of world markets at the expense of free 
nations. 

The Moscow meetings, and their possible 
propaganda value, bring renewed attention 
to America's program of economic assistance 
to nations which need help if they are to 
ayoid capitulation to communism. 

Foreign aid is not the Nation’s most pop- 
ular program, either with Congress or the 
people. The thought of billions hauled from 
American taxpayers going abroad to help 
some nation we know little about brings an 
angry, tooth-gnashing reaction, 

Statesmen and military experts may argue 
censelessly that foreign aid is essential to 
the security of the free world and the cheap- 
est defense the United States can buy, but a 
lot of Congressmen and citizens are not con- 
vinced, 

We cannot afford to lose this economic war 
if we are to retain world leadership and our 
high standard of living. There are more 
than a billion people in underdeveloped lands 
and they could line up in the Communist 
camp unless we help them, 

Indonesia, Ceylon, and Afghanistan are 
among those nations. The people there know 
they can gain economic help from Russia, 
but they are convinced that the only place 
they can turn to for ald with freedom is the 
United States, 

One newspaper editor in Ceylon said that 
“in the struggle between democracy and com- 
munism, we are on the side of democracy.” 
But, he added: “The only way you can stop 
communism is in helping these countries 
help themselves.“ 

Supporters of foreign aid cite Greece as 
the outstanding example of the benefits we 
can obtain from a program of economic and 
military assistance to foreign nations. 

After Greece was liberated from fascism in 
1944, it had a Communist revolution. The 
Reds appeared near yictory because of eco- 
nomic conditions, but U.S, aid saved Greece 
from slipping behind the Iron Curtain. 

Today, Greece is almost self-sufficient in 
food. It is the lith greatest maritime na- 
tion, and would be fourth if all Gresk- 
owned ships were registered under the Greek 
flag. Inflation has been licked. The cur- 
rency is stable. Greece is a strong pro- 
American bulwark in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, 

It cost us $1.8 billion to save Greece from 
communism. We're still spending a little 
there, but Greece is close to becoming self- 
sufficient. How much a Communist regime 
in Greece would have cost us is only a guess. 

Not all American aid is successful. We 
have lost the friendship of some nations 
despite economic aid. There has been waste 
and corruption. Some of our dollars have 
gone to Communist nations. 

Despite its failures and frailties, and they 
are many, the foreign ald program has been 
of great value in the conflict to keep free- 
dom and democracy from being swallowed by 
communism, ; 

It is difficult not to believe that eventually 
even the opponents of foreign aid will be- 
come aware of the contribution it has made 
to the preservation of peace and freedom. 
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Member Bank Reserve Requirements 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
frum Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, here 
in the Brown committee hearings on 
page 28 there is an answer to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association committee that 
says they want to transfer $15 billion 
from the Federal Reserve Banks to the 
private commercial banks. And what 
does the Federal Reserve Board say on 
page 26 of the hearing before the Brown 
committee? 

This would in effect insure earnings, assets, 
from the Federal Reserve banks to member 
banks. 


What are they talking about if they 
are not talking about that $15 billion? 
There is nothing else before them. That 
is what they were discussing. That is 
what the American Bankers Association 
wants to do. That is the only reason 
they put this in here. And, further- 
more, it says that the present systems 
portfolio is sufficient to permit it to be 
done. It is here in black and white. It 
is in fine print, but it is in this volume; 
and there was not a single question asked 
about this before the subcommittee or 
before the full committee, not one. 

So this question has not been devel- 
oped, and I believe we ought to have all 
the faets. We ought to adopt this amend- 
ment that will permit the transfer just 
exactly like the Federal Reserve Board 
says here can be done, by transferring 
the earnings, assets, $500 million will 
not go into the U.S. Treasury this year; 
it will go to the private commercial 
banks. 

How can we defend that at a time 
when we are trying to balance the budget 
and we take half a billion dollars cut 
and transfer them and give them away, 
because you allow the reserves free of 
charge to take these bonds. You are 
giving them away because the private 
commercial banks are not paying 1 
penny for them, just exactly like they 
did in 1958. They created enough re- 
serves for the private banks to buy free 
of charge $10.5 billion worth of US. 
Government securities, and they bought 
them. The reserves were given to them 
for the purpose of making business loans 
to bring our country out of a recession, 
but instead of spending the money for 
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the purpose intended they bought U.S. 
Government securities, Mr. Martin ad- 
mitted this when I interrogated him 
when he was before the Joint Economic 
Committee. So there is no doubt it. 
It has been done; it can be done; it will 
be done, 


The Case for Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hopeful that before very long we will 
have before us a most important piece 
of legislation known as the fair trade 
bill, The purpose of this bill is to equal- 
ize rights in the distribution of name 
brand merchandise by establishing a 
permissive national resale maintenance 
program. The bill, if enacted, will en- 
able the small retailer to compete in 
marketing branded commodities with 
the large, independent manufacturers 
and wholesalers who are sufficiently in- 
tegrated to control their own outlets. 

What the public seldom realizes is that 
the larger retailers can afford profitless 
prices only if the leader loss is recouped 
somewhere else in unidentified or in- 
ferior goods. Manufacturers suffer be- 
cause the leader-loss prices drive out 
smaller competition; profitless prices 
tend to become established prices; out- 
lets are narrowed and there are fewer 
markets for the consumer. 

An editorial which appeared recently 
in the Cincinnati Inquirer succinctly de- 
scribes the hazards which face small 
businesses in marketing identified mer- 
chandise and gives a clear picture of the 
advantages which would derive to manu- 
facturers, retailers, and consumers by 
enactment of a Federal fair trade law. 
I seriously urge my colleagues to take 
a minute to read this editorial before 
H.R. 1253 comes before this body< 

From the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 4, 

1959] 
THE CASE FOR Fam TRADE 

Few subjects in our modern- economic 
life have been discussed as vehemently— 
and with less real comprehension of the un- 
derlying principle—as fair trade. 

The popular concept is that fair trade 
laws are enacted to keep people from get- 
ting or to prevent healthful com- 
petition, or to make the public pay more 
for manufactured goods than they are 
worth. 

To see what fair trade really means, and 
how it operates, let's suppose you organize 
a company. You're going to manufacture 
electric irons, good electric irons, the best 
that can be made. You pay for research, 
to obtain the latest features in your prod- 
uct. You buy expensive machinery, hire 
skilled craftsmen, organize a merchandising 
and advertising campaign to create a popu- 
lar demand for your irons. 

Your electric iron is not cheap, but you 
are convinced that the public will pay a 
fair price for a really good iron. 

First, though, you must sell them to ap- 
pllance dealers throughout the country— 
unless you intend to operate thousands of 
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retall stores yourself, which would be un- 
economical if not impossible. 

The thing that the appliance dealer wants 
to know is: Can he sell them, or will he 
get stuck with them? 

In your case, it being a good iron and 
properly promoted, he can be convinced of 
its salability. But he might be stuck with 
them in another way. Suppose, after he's 
purchased a good inventory and sold some 
to his best customers, a discount house or 
the like around the corner starts selling 
them at wholesale? 

His best customers will accuse the dealer 
of having gypped them. And if the retailer 
tries to meet the wholesale price, he is soon 
out of business. After all, he is renting his 
store, paying his help and keeping going on 
the usual traditional spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

This doesn't have to happen too often, or 
too long, before you and your good iron 
manufacturing company are caught in a 
deadly vise, Once your product has gone 
the round of the discount houses and the 
special sales; how many retailers are going 
to stock up on your iron? And when you 
lose the promotion and merchandising sup- 
port of the ethical retailers, even the dis- 
count houses and special sellers will lose 
interest in you. Or they'll demand special 
price concessions that would make it im- 
possible for you to continue manufacturing 
a good iron. 

Fair trade, in essence, requires all dealers 
in your product to observe the suggested 
price. It is a protection for the independent 
retailer as well as the manufacturer of trade 
name wares. 

It does not end competition. Nonfair- 
traded products are subject to any price 
manipulation. And there always is the com- 
pelling factor of rivalry between manu- 
facturers in the various fields. 

What is so heinous about permitting a 
man—you, in the electric iron business—to 
suggest a retail price that will be adequate 
to keep you and your retailers in business? 

The issue is being threshed out in Con- 
gress and the State legislatures. The public, 
we think, would do well to look at the broad 
principle involved. The bargains available 
when fair trade breaks down may be very 
illusory. 


Lansing Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have previously called to the attention of 
the House that this is an important year 
for the city of Lansing, the capital of 
the great State of Michigan. The city 
was incorporated an even hundred years 
ago, and during these intervening years 
we haye had 100 years of progress, 
growth and improvement. 

To review the accomplishments dur- 
ing this first century, to express confi- 
dence for an even better century to 
come, and also to give the rest of the 
Nation an opportunity to share in the 
pride of one of its greatest cities, 
Lansing staged a gigantic centennial 
celebration which started February 15. 

On Sunday, June 28, the official cen- 
tennial program drew to a close, after 
nearly 5 months of spectacular activi- 
ties. 


The story of Lansing’s centennial cel- 
ebration now becomes an integral part 
of Americana, and should be recorded 
and preserved, In the Sunday, June 28, 
1959, issue of the State Journal, of Lan- 
sing, Pat McCarty expertly summar- 
ized the highlights of this extended 
pageant. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the arti- 
cle, which follows: 

[From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich,, 
June 28, 1959] 
LANSING CENTENNIAL 
(By Pat McCarthy) 

When the final rocket sputters and blinks 
out after the “Four To Go” performance Sun- 
day night, it will mark the end of the big- 
gest event in Lansing’s history. 

Bringing together more people—both as 
audiences and participants—than any in the 
city’s 100 years, the centennial year program 
officially began last February 15. 

Food, music, and dances of eight national- 
ities will be featured in the Centennial In- 
ternational Day events Sunday afternoon at 
booths in the 100 block of South Washing- 
ton Avenue. In the event of rain, the events 
will be staged in the Civic Center. 

The afternoon program and final perform- 
ance of the colorful outdoor spectacle, “Four 
To Go,” will raise to a quarter of a million the 
total number of participants and audiences 
for the many phases of the 5-month program. 

H. Andrews Hays, chairman of the program, 
noted that the centennial events brought out 
thousands of participants who had never 
taken part in a community program before. 

Core of the centennial participation was 
the Centennial Belles and Brothers of the 
Brush chapters. The ladies developed 8 
membership list of close to 7,000 and the men 
had 5,000 official beardgrowers. 

There were another 1,000 men who woré 
the emblem of the chicken—a permit to 
keep faces clean shaven during the reign of 
the beards. 

The numerous chapters were instrumen- 
tal in promoting the wide variety of centen- 
nial events as well as developing individual 
chapter programs such as dances, benefits. 
or visits to the bedridden. One of the big 
activities, a coeducational one, involved the 
five Saturday caravans throughout central 
Michigan, with about 1,000, all told, taking 


The two crowning events, of course, were 
the 5-hour history of transportation parade, 
May 23, and the nine-performance Four To 
Go,” each a superlative spectacle in its own 
right. 

The parade, featuring units from all parts 
of the Nation as well as all phases of trans- 
portation, involved approximately 7,000 per- 
sons in the 2-mile line of march and was 
viewed by an estimated 175,000 persons—not 
including those who saw it on television. 

The colorful outdoor show at Memorial 
Field involved a cast and crew of more than 
1,200 persons and will have played to roughly 
30,000 people. 

Both events—as well as others—involved 
thousands of hours of hard work by volun- 
teer committee workers, The actual com- 
mittees themselves totaled close to 500 per- 
sons, many of them working on more than 
one committee. 

It meant evenings away from home, hur- 
ried meetings sandwiched in along with # 
hastily gulped lunch—and a large measure 
of forbearance on the part of many em- 
ployers whose workers were permitted to 
make use of working hours to help in the 
huge birthday program, 

The businesses and industries themselves 
pitched in substantially to support the $134,- 
000 budget of the overall program. Sou- 
venirs, tickets, and Belle and Brother mem- 
berships also played a big role in finances. 
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While participation on a truly community- 
Wide basis was the major outcome of the pro- 
gram, it was successful also in promoting the 
City throughout the State and Nation. 

City officials exchanged felicitations with 
Oregon State officials, also marking a centen- 

year—and had a little fun arguing over 
Which, the city or the State, was going to 
be first in line for a huge order of centen- 
Dial hats. 
It all stated 2 years ago with the organiza- 
of a planning committee by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greater Lansing, 
Consultation with MSU officials gained 
benefit of experiences in their 1955 ob- 
Servance. A committee of 15 was named by 
the chamber in August of 1957, and in March 
Ot 1958 Mayor Ralph W. Crego appointed a 
Committee of six which incorporated as a 
nonprofit corporation. It included Council- 
Man Horace J. Bradshaw, Councilwoman Lu- 
cile Belen, Albert C. Boyd, secretary-manager 
Of the Greater Lansing Chamber of Com- 
Merce; H. Andrews Hays, vice president of the 
ican Bank & Trust Co.; Paul A. Mar- 
tin, publisher of the State Journal; Elton 
bs, president of the Greater Lansing La- 
Council; and, later, Harold Fildey, pub- 
relations director of the State Journal. 

A contest was sponsored to develop a seal 

and slogan—and the picture of the seal was 
ly reproduced with the construction 
ween cabin on the city hall plaza this 


g. 

The city and its centennial-were publicized 
With a huge fiont which was entered in a 
Number of celebration parades throughout 
the State, including the one at the Mackinac 

ge. 

Stamps bearing the blue and red centen- 

seal were sold in a citywide drive in 
November, Later in the same month the 
Centennial directors signed contracts with 
the John B. Rogers Producing Co. of Fos- 
i ia, Ohio., which has since supplied pro- 
essional personnel and know-how for the 
Planning of centennial events. 
Centennial Sabbath, February 15, officially 
ked the opening of the observance with 
week devoted to the dedication pro- 
gam and open house for the new city hall— 
With officials from all parts of the State at- 
tending 

The same date, February 15, 100 years ago 
Marked the approval of the Lansing city 
Charter by the legislature. 

Then came the famous citizens banquet— 
wh 26 presented at a formal dinner program 
u the civic center, the centennial fashion 

w presented by the women’s division of 
Greater Lansing Safety Council, the 
Arbor Day planting of the centennial tree, 
2-day century of music show at the civic 
Center featuring local talent, the transporta- 
tion and industrial show in conjunction with 
history of transportation parade, a vin- 
car rally, and the innumerable events 
and activities throughout the 10-day climax 
Which ends today, featuring every phase of 

e city's life. 

b Like a youngster who has enjoyed his first 

itthday party, the city can now draw a 
deep breath of relaxation after celebrating 
the Passing of its first century. 


UNESCO Sister-City Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON òf Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Boulder, Colo., is 
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continuing to demonstrate the kind of 
friendly international cooperation be- 
tween people of similar cities that ulti- 
mately will do much to build friendship 
and understanding among the peoples 
of the nations. I commend to the at- 
tention of the Members the latest 
friendly exchange between Boulder and 
Meppel of the Netherlands: 
| From the Colorado Daily, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo.] 
BOULDER RESIDENTS SEND GREETING TO DUTCH 
Crry on TAPE RECORDING 

A friendly greeting from Boulder residents 
is on its way overseas to the Dutch city of 
Meppel. 

The greeting, a tape recording featuring 
some of the Colorado city’s civic and cultural 
leaders, is accompanied by a package con- 
taining such gifts as photographs, and typi- 
cal work projects of elementary and second- 
ary schools, as well as the university. 

Produced by the radio-television depart- 
ment, the tape recording will be broadcast 
over Holland radio stations, as well as in 
school and civic groups. 

The tape and gift package were placed with 
a representative of KLM, Royal Dutch Air 
Lines, last week in Denver. They will be 
flown to New York and placed aboard a KLM 
plane for shipment to the Netherlands, 

The tape, consisting of messages and 
sound pictures of life in Boulder, is in re- 
sponse to a similar greeting from Meppel 
containing messages from Burgomaster and 
Mrs. Atonie Kleijn and several other Meppel 
leaders. 

Other gift items being sent to Holland in- 
clude a loaf cake baked by Mrs, W. Post van 
der Berg, of Boulder; some typical recipes 
used in Colorado kitchens; miniature rock 
collections; and photographs of the State of 
Colorado. 

In charge of the tape recording in Boulder 
has been a group made up of Mrs. Ethel 
Auger, Boulder High School United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization; Miss Helen Schlytern and Miss Bar- 
bara Williams, Casey Junior High UNESCO; 
and Mrs. Addison M. Talbot and George F. 
Reynolds, Boulder UNESCO Council. 

The Boulder tape to Meppel is narrated 
by a 21-year-old student at the university, 
Miss Hendrika Dina “Ridi” Stolker, Miss 
Stolker is at the university majoring in pre- 
medicine. Her home is in Driebergn, Nether- 
lands. 


Conditions in New York Kept From New 
Yorkers by Paper Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include, therewith, the reproduction of 
an editorial from the Shreveport (La.) 
Journal as it appeared in the Charleston 
(S.C.) News and Courier on Sunday, 
June 28, 1959. 

The editorial, dealing with two edi- 
torials from the Shreveport paper, indi- 
cates how the paper curtain of the North 
suppresses its news and demonstrates 
how humanity is prevented from know- 
ing what goes on in the New York 
jungle. When will the truths about 
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conditions in New York be told to the 
people of New York? 
REPORTING THE News NORTH AND SOUTH 


(Evrror's Notr.—The following is the text 
of two editorials published in the Shreve- 
port (La.) Journal June 22 and June 25, re- 
spectively. The editorials make clear the 
difficulties under which southern newspapers 
labor in their efforts to obtain full and com- 
plete accounts of racial crime in the North— 
accounts which are equal in scope to those 
readily made avallable to northern papers 
by southern members of press associations. 
Many southern newspapers, including the 
News and Courier, recently made efforts 
similar to those cited by the Journal.) 


Last Friday the Associated Press teletype 
machines in the Journal's editorial rooms 
ticked out eight tiny which re- 
lated that a 14-year-old white schoolgirl in 
New York had been raped by a Negro. 

After reading down to the sixth paragraph 
we learned that there were six Negroes in- 
volved—not just one. And, reading on to 
the seventh paragraph, we found out that 
the girl had also been beaten and dragged 
across the schoolyard—not merely raped. 

In the meantime, not a line had been re- 
ceived from the AP's rival, United Press In- 
ternational, A few lines showed up later. 

The lack of attention which the New York 
case was receiving as compared to that which 
was given the rape of a 19-year-old Negro 
coed by four young white men in Florida 
was all too typical. When a crime against 
a Negro is committed in the South, the 
northern press turns out en masse for a 
field day. Newspaper reporters, biased mag= 
azine writers, television cameramen with eyes 
trained for the seamy side of life, and mo- 
tion picture photographers descend upon the 
scene and stage a little carnival of their own. 
When they're finished with their chores the 
South is smeared again. 

But let a crime against a white person 
be committed by a Negro in the North and 
the silence is deafening. Seemingly, the 
wire services’ prize-winning reporters sud- 
denly become blind and paralyzed and are 
unable to write a single line about the horror 
which has occurred. 

Cameramen are away on distant assign- 
ments and the ones left behind can't get 
their equipment into focus. 

News magazines, which Gov. Orval Faubus 
of Arkansas says are printed for people who 
can't think, and picture magazines which he 
says are printed for people who can't read, 
are completely disinterested. We're used to 
this sort of treatment by now. 

Still, the slighting of the New York rape 
case by the wire services Friday caused us 
to make one more protest. We ignored the 
United Press International but—with tongue 
in cheek—we sent the following telegram to 
New Orleans’ Bureau of the Assoclated Press 
and to the AP's general offices in New York. 

, "Appreciate 2,000 words on gang-rape of 
14-year-old white girl in New York. Want 
comparison between New York case, in which 
girl raped by one Negro while five others 
looked on, and Florida case in which Negro 
co-ed raped by four whites. Point out no 
brutality in Florida, while white girl in New 
York beaten and dragged to her fate, Ap- 
preciate dispatching Relman Morin (the AP's 
reporter who won the Pulitzer prize for 
smearing Little Rock) to scene. Interview 
parents. Get editorial reaction North, East, 
South, and West. Want full picture cover- 
age. Contact president of the American As- 
sociation of Citizens’ Councils in Greenwood, 
Miss., for statement. Ask NAACP if any 
prayer groups, organized to seek justice for 
Negroes. Anything from Eisenhower? Please 
keep story running daily till settled. Please 
expedite.” 

Ridiculous requests? Not at all. 

Every one of these steps would have been 
taken by the AP and UPI at the urgings of 
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northern newspapers if a 14-year-old south- 
ern Negro school girl had been raped by a 
southern white man on her school grounds 
in the South while'five other southern 
whites looked on. 

Our protest could not have been given 

better timing. Whether it had anything to 
do with subsequent developments we do not 
know, but by Saturday morning it was ap- 
parent the Associated Press was giving greatly 
increased attention to the New York rape 
case, 
For one thing, the AP's reporters had dis- 
covered by Saturday that the 14-year-old 
white girl had been raped by three of the 
Negroes, instead of one, as originally re- 
ported. In addition, the AP had discovered 
that one of the six Negro gangsters involved 
in the attack had actually held the 14-year- 
old white girl while the three Negroes crim- 
inally assaulted her. And it had reaffirmed 
the fact that the girl was beaten and dragged 
across the schoolyard—adding the new infor- 
mation that she was also gagged. 

But best of all was this additional Asso- 
ciated Press story which bares the hypocrisy 
of the northern press: 

“New Yore.—New York newspapers, which 
gave considerable page 1 attention to last 
week's Tallahasse, Fla., race trial, Friday did 
not front-page the New York rape of a white 
teenager by six Negro youths. 

“The Post gave the New York story a col- 
umn on page 4. 

“The New York rape made page 10 of the 
Journal-American, page 21 of the World- 
Telegram, page 5 of the Morning Daily News, 
page 3 of the Morning Mirror, page 3 of the 
morning Herald Tribune, and page 11 of 
the Times.” 

We congratulate the Associated Press, the 
world's largest news gathering organization, 
on its awakening to the gravity of the New 
York rape case. 

We still have no details from United Press 
International, but we are forwarding to UFI 
a copy of our telegram to the AP. 


(Eprror’s Norx.—The following is the 
Shreveport Journal editorial published 
June 25.) l; 


Now that the Assoclated Press and United 
Press International News Services are no 
longer asleep and there is at least a sem- 

_ blance of interracial-strife news flowing out 
of New York, it will be interesting to note 
the progress in the trial of four Negro rapists 
who assaulted a defenseless little 14-year-old 
white girl. 

After 3 days of silence, United Press Inter- 
national finally came through Tuesday with 
a story of the rape. Revelations that the 
girl had previously been in a 10-minute 
“kissing session" with one of the Negroes 
stands as an indictment of the whole school 
integration scheme. 

Although utterly ridiculdus, the Negroes’ 
request through their attorneys that the 
press be barred from their trial should not 
be surprising to anyone. 

Having observed that the Supreme Court 
has overruled the U.S. Constitution in order- 
ing the individual States to force white and 
Negro children to mix in the public schools, 
the Negro rapists probably figure the Su- 
preme Court will uphold them in their de- 
mand that freedom of the press be abolished. 

After all, the Negro rapists possibly have 
reasoned if the Supreme Court can outlaw 
the 10th amendment guaranteeing States 
rights in matters not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government, then there is no reason 
why it can’t destroy freedom of the prebs as 
guaranteed in the first of the Bill of Rights. 

The Negroes’ attorneys argued that the 
rapists’ chances for leniency were being hurt 
by newspaper publicity. For this reason, 
they said, no newspapermen—not even the 
northern integrationist variety—should be 
permitted in the courtroom. 
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Judge Milton Solomon, who deserves the 
Nation's praise for the manner in which he 
has handled the case thus far, quickly in- 
formed the Negroes’ attorneys that the 
rapists would receive a fair trial in his 
court—that the presence of newspapermen 
would not influence the outcome. All Judge 
Solomon has to worry about now is a possible 
reversal of his decision by the Supreme 


Court—meeting in emergency session at the - 


request of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The NAACP, of course, did not object to 
the great amount of attention which news- 
papermen gave to the Tallahassee trial of 
four young white men accused of raping a 
19-year-old Negro coed. 

The Florida rapists should watch the out- 
come of the Negroes’ trial in New York. If 
the Negroes’ attorneys should somehow get 


their wishes, then the Florida rapists could 


eppeal for new trials on the grounds that 
newspapermen were present when they were 
found guilty and given life sentences. 


Member Bank Reserve Requirements 


SPEECH 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 1, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment eliminates two features of 
the bill to which the Federal Reserve 
Board has objected: First, the elimina- 
tion of the “central reserve city” classi- 
fication of the New York and Chicago 
banks; and second, mandatory reduc- 
tion in required reserves of these banks. 
It would leave in the bill the vault-cash 
provision, and it would leave in the bill 
the authority for the Federal Reserve 
Board to permit individual banks in New 
York, Chicago, and other cities to carry 
required reserves against demand de- 
posits at the same level as is prescribed 
for country banks. 

This bill, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia said, has no mandatory provision 
for the country banks, with respect to 
the vault cash. They are left out. In 


‘trying to drum up support for this bill 


they say that this is a country bank bill. 
This will help the country banks. But 
in writing the bill there is no require- 
ment that the Federal Reserve Board 
must use vault cash as reserves at any 
time in whole or in part. In the New 
York and Chicago banks where these 
fellows are playing for keeps—they are 
not overlooking a thing—they got theirs 
put in. It is mandatory that by 1962 
they have this reduction down to a 10 
percent minimum, How can you jus- 
tify not having the mandatory require- 
ment for vault cash to be used by 1962 
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for the small banks and at the same time 
have it for the big city banks that profit 
more from our system than the banks of 
any other system of the Nation? I do 
not understand that. 

So I urge the Committee to adopt this 
amendment. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 


The Serbian Struggle for Freedom Con- 
2 tinues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, June 28, was a Serbian national 
holiday known as Vedovam, an event 
which marks the 570th anniversary of 
the Battle of Kossovo. 

It is important today that all free- 
dom-loving people understand the sig- 
nificance of Vedovam and its contempo- 
rary parallel in the Soviet-dominated 
countries. 

Vedovam commemorates a defeat, a 
defeat which was so tragic that its 
repercussions have been felt for over 
500 years. Its memory can still inspire 
the Serbian people to victory over re- 
pression. 

It is not easy for those of us who are 
not brought up in the Serbian tradition 
to appreciate the real impact of the 
Battle of Kossovo unless we compare it 
to similar situations in Western history. 
To the Serbians, Kossovo was more dis- 
astrous than was Flodden to the Scots, 
a defeat in 1513 in which king and army 
perished; and it was more deflating to 
the empire than the Battle of Hastings 
was to England in 1066, a defeat which 
enabled a conquering race to impose its 
will on all England. 

The decisive Battle of Kossovo was 
fought on June 28, 1389, against Turkey. 

On that day, the Serbian forces met 
the Turkish Army on the fatal “field of 
blackbirds,” in the plain of Kossovo, and 
lost the fight. 

The echoes of the battle reverberated 
in all parts of Serbia, for from that day 
in the 14th century until early in the 
19th century, the Serbian people were 
subjected to a suppression of their 
language, civilization, nationality, re- 
ligion, and culture. 

Domination by a foreign power did not 
subdue the indomitable spirit of the 
Serbians, and despite centuries of op- 
pression, this proud people retained thelr 
national traditions and their love of 
freedom. 

Today the Serbians are again en- 
slaved, by the bondage of Soviet tyranny. 

Many of these brave people were for- 
tunate enough to escape the Comm 


rezime, and I am proud to say that 4 


number of them have settled in Indiana- 

Mr. Speaker, it is vital that we realize 
the valiant history and freedom-seeking 
spirit of the Serbian people. The Ser- 
bians have faced and surmounted severe 
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difficulties with courage and strength: 
they have shown unconquerable loyalty 
and devotion to their traditions; and 

ey have consistently. demonstrated 
their independence of spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, in calling attention to 
Vedovam and its importance as a Serbian 
National holiday, I express the firm hope 

hat, on the 570th anniversary of the 

ttle of Kossovo, we may recall the past 
Struggles of the Serbian people and not 
forget their present struggle to achieve 
treedom and independence. 


Sound Vetoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr, ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 

wing editorial, entitled Sound Vetoes,” 

Which appeared in the Rockford (III.) 

Morning Star of June 30, 1959: 
SOUND VETOES 


President Eisenhower's statesmanship and 
age are apparent in his firm vetoes of the 
Wheat and tobacco bills. He has shown far 
Breater concern for the best interests of the 
farmers and the national economy than has 
the Democratic-controlled Congress, which 
intent on playing politics with the farm 
Problem. 

There is little prospect that either veto will 
be overridden by Congress, because neither 

ll was enacted originally by a two-thirds 

n. There are enough sensible men in 
Congress to sustain the vetoes. 

The wheat bill was another Democratic 
bid for farm votes at heavy cost to the tax- 
Payers and scant benefit to the farmers. Un- 
der the measure, wheat acreage of individ- 
ual farmers would have been reduced 25 
Percent in 1960 and 1961 and the Federal 
Support price would have been raised from 

Present $1.81 a bushel to about $2.20 a 

Ushel. The formula of cutting planting 

ments and boosting price supports is a 
Proven failure, 

President Eisenhower said in his veto mes- 
Sage that the bill prescribes for a sick pä- 
tient another dose of what caused his ill- 
Ness. Return to discredited high, rigid price 
Supports, he declared, would hasten the com- 
Plete collapse of the entire wheat program. 

The President's stand is strongly support- 
ed by responsible farm leaders. Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, said recently that the 
Wheat bill passed by Congress would further 

ulate surplus production, increase the 
Cost to taxpayers, and reduce farm income. 
Pointed out that farm income has de- 
lined under present Government price-fix- 

g programs which encourage surplus pro- 
duction. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson are striving to reduce 
the surplus burden and restore the inde- 
Bendence of the farmer by keeping price 
zupports flexible and reducing them to move 
Production into balance with demand. The 
Administration has proposed that Congress 
either base wheat supports on previous mar- 
ket-price averages or give Benson authority 

set supports between zero and 90 percent 
Sf parity. The present wheat program pro- 
Vides for 75 percent of parity on a total 
allotment of 55 million acres, 


` 
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The greatest improvement in farm prices 
has been in commodities not subject to price 
control. Where the forces of supply and 
demand are allowed to work more freely, the 
farmers are doing better. Congress will not 
help the farmers until it lets natural market 
needs guide farmers in what they produce. 


Annual Report of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I received from Mr. John P. Madgett, 
general manager of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, of La Crosse, Wis., a copy 
of their 1958 report. 

The report represents the splendid 
way in which this cooperative is bring- 
ing improved and expanded electric 
service to more than 100,000 rural con- 
sumers throughout a four-State service 
area. 

Over the years, Dairyland Power Co- 
operative, and others like it, have aided 
our farmers tremendously in helping 
them to weather the economic storms. 

Through cooperative electrical serv- 
ice, for example, power and light have 
been brought to marginal areas not 
profitable for other power-providing in- 
terests. As a result, more American 
farm families today are enjoying the 
benefits which light and power through 
electricity can bring to the American 
home and farm. 

We recall that, from time to time, co- 
operatives have been the targets of 
criticism. 

We recognize, of course, that there is 
a need for fairness and equity in treat- 
ment of all segments of the economy— 
whether this relates to taxes, competi- 
tion, or other factors. 

Within their proper role, however, I 
believe the co-ops have—and should be 
afforded the opportunity to continue, 
and strengthen their constructive efforts 
to bring benefits to our farmers as well 
as others in the economy. 

As an illustration of the scope of 
services being provided by cooperatives 
for rural America, I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from the an- 
nual report printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FoR Year 1958— 
GENERAL MANAGER’s REPORT 

Continued growth and development were 
significantly evident in the operations and 
activities of Dairyland Power Cooperative 
during 1958. New high levels were estab- 
lished in almost every category in bringing to 
farm people and rural businesses more elec- 
tric power at lower cost. 

REVENUES 

Revenues from increased power sales 
reached a new high, being in excess of $8.4 
million, or 11 percent over the year before. 


\ 
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With member cooperative dollar purchases 
being 10.7 percent higher, they accounted 
for 93 percent of total revenues. Receipts 
from sales to member utilities were 14.7 per- 
cent higher, 

ENERGY SALES 

Systemwide energy sales were 9.1 percent 
greater. Member cooperatives increased their 
purchases by 11.2 percent, their requirements 
being in excess of 645 million kilowatt hours. 
Wholesale power sales of 106 million kilowatt 
hours to eight utility members were 3.5 per- 
cent higher. The demand for more electricity 
throughout the Dairyland service area is em- 
phasized when we realize that sales to mem- 
ber cooperatives were almost six times greater 
than in 1947. 

The almost 100,000 member consumers in 
the Dairyland system increased their average 
monthly usage of energy from 513 kilowatt 
hours to 562, an increase of 9.6 percent. Part 
of this increase tan be attributed to the 
sustained cold of December. The usage that 
month was 22 percent higher than the year 
before. This experience illustrates that. our 
system load is becoming more temperature 
sensitive. As indicated later in this report, 
our long-range plan studies show that the 
15 to 20 years’ loads are expected to be more 
than four times greater than at present, 

GENERATION 


Systemwide gross generation of power 
reached a new high, in excess of 861 million 
Kilowatt hours, an increase of 7.5 percent. 
Steam stations produced 90.4 percent of this 
total, hydro stations 9.1 percent, with 0.5 per- 
cent coming from diesel, This was the 
fourth straight year that water flow in the 
Flambeau River was below average, even 
though hydro generation was one-fifth higher 
than in 1957. 

The new 50,000 kilowatt reheat unit at 
Alma experienced its first complete year of 
operation and generated more than 334 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours, or 38.8 percent of total 
gross generation. This was more power than 
Dairyland sold to all member cooperatives 
during 1952. By using this largest and most 
efficient unit to the maximum, it is estimated 
that fuel cost savings of $185,000 resulted 
during the year. 

This saving is reflected in yet another way. 
Although there was an increase in system- 
wide steam generation in 1958 over 1957 of 
7.1 percent, yet there was an increase in coal 
consumption of only 8,900 tons, or 2.4 per- 
cent, With the addition of the 80,000 kilo- 
watt Alma No. 5 unlt scheduled for opera- 
tion in the late fall of 1959, even greater 


“savings are expected. 


Generation of power 
{In kowatt-hours] 


| Gross | Net 

Steam: 
r 541. 845, 000 510. 870, 100 
Dae 3, 039, 100 2. 407, 600 
Rtonctnun --.. 2.2.2.2. 248, 001, 700 | 221, 659, 600 

Hydro; 
Flambeau... 52,500,000 | 52,371,300 
Ladysmith... 10, 153, 700 10, 138, 250 
Port Arthur = . 093, 800 3, 086, K4 
Thornapple._ 2... 2.2. 8. 379, 000 4, 363, HS 

Diesel: 
Chippewa. ......-.... 117, 600 64, 300 
Twin ot (a ee 4. 189, 400 3, 963, 100 
Totul genoration......| 861,469,900 | 812, 926, 538 


Dairyand’s 1958 net margins exceeded 
$14 million and were the largest for any 
single year in its history, despite increased 
operating expenses induced by inflation. 
When related, however, to the size and scope 
of Dairyland’s operations, these margins, 
however satisfactory, are modest. They rep- 
resent 2.4 percent of the original cost of 
electric plant, or 2.1 percent of total assets. 
These margins build up member equity 
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which in the long run is highly important 
in terms of securing Dalryland's future. 
With increased investment in an expanding 
system, Dairyland’s interest and principal 
payments will be increasing each year. In 
addition, it is important that we protect our 
reserves for depreciation to provide for even- 
tual replacement of facilities. 
COST OF PRODUCING POWER 


The year 1958 brought realization to a 
long-sought goal. For the first. time in 
Dairyland's 21-year history, 1-cent electricity 
became a reality. The net average cost per 
kilowatt hour delivered to the member co- 
operatives was actually 987 cents. This 
represents a reduction of 7.1 percent below 
1957 costs and is 34 percent below 1947, 
which was 1.496 cents. It is noteworthy 
that during 9 of the last 11 years the cost 
was reduced, even though during the same 
period the cost of living was increased by 
29.2 percent. As the farmers in the Dairy- 
land system keep on finding that electricity 
does more for them while costing less, 
Dairyland is fulfilling its basic major objec- 
tive of contributing to rural progress. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The auditor's statement of revenues and 
expenses portrays the overall financial oper- 
ating picture for 1958. Operating expenses, 
when added to interest and other deduc- 
tions, totaled $7,225,614, an increase of 
$289,911 or 4.8 percent. Operating expenses, 
considered separately, were $6,238,209, an in- 
crease of $216,563 or 3.6 percent. 

Production expenses in generating plants 
amounted to $3,061,986, representing an ac- 
tual decrease of 1.5 percent over the previ- 
ous year. Two major factors account for 
this decrease: (1) increased efficiency be- 
cause of the operation of the Alma No. 4 
unit, and (2) decrease in net coal costs of 
an average of 19 cents per ton, or 3.1 per- 


cent. 

Dairyland, for the first time, had its own 
fleet of barges operating during the naviga- 
tion season of 1958 and was able to haul a 
considerable portion of its own tonnage re- 
quirements. Even though the fleet did not 
operate a complete season, it proved to be a 
profitable venture and should be even more 
so during the complete navigation season 
of 1959. These various savings offset in- 
creases in personnel and supply expenses. 
Steam production expenses amounted to 93.3 
percent of total expenses in generation. 

Total operating and maintenance expenses 
in transmission decreased $12,959, or 2.6 per- 
cent less than in 1957. Transmission line 
operating and maintenance cost per mile de- 
creased from $156.40 in 1957 to $138.48 for 
1958. Substation operating and maintenance 
cost per kilovolt-ampere increased slightly 
from 19 cents to 21 cents. 

A major increase in operating expenses was 
the item of depreciation, $1,809,203 was 
charged for this purpose to operating ex- 
penses in 1958, a 15.5 percent Increase over 
the prior year. This represents 214 cents 
per dollar received as compared with 20.6 
cents in 1957. The statement of assets shows 
that Dairyland’s total depreciation reserve at 
the end of the year was $10,786,491, an in- 
crease of 11.1 percent. Dalryland's total di- 
rect tax bill in 1958, as charged to operations, 
amounted to $313,377, somewhat less than 
. the year before due primarily to property re- 

assessment adjustments and increased 

charges to construction. 

Interest and other deductions for the year 
amounted to a net of $987,404, or 8 percent 
over the prior year. Dairyland again, as it 
has throughout its 21-year history, met all 
principal and interest payments on time, 
and in addition has a cushion of credit, or 
payments ahead of schedule of $1,629,540. 
At the end of 1958 scheduled principal re- 
payments to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration aggregated $8,168,000. Interest 
payments made to date on outstanding loans 
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amounted to $5,285,000—a repayment record 
which it is our every intention to maintain. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION DURING 1956 


During the year total expenditures for ad- 
ditions and improvements to the system were 
$6,266,000, of which 81 percent was for gen- 
eration, 16 percent for transmission, and 3 
percent for general plant. Major additions 
completed during the year were as follows: 

1. Five 1,500 kllovolt-ampere distribution 
substations with connecting 69-kiloyolt 


transmission lines were contructed as 
follows: 

Miles 

Member served Approximate location U Kilo- 
volts 

Laſuxetto Argyle, W “ʃ2 | 6. 38 

Vernon. -| HUNsbore, Wis 5. 5A 

Buffalo. Cochrane, Wis... 10.77 

Barron Cumberland, Wis | 8.49 

Oakdale 13. 37 


New Lisbon, Wis —— 


2. A 486-mile 69-kilovolt line and a 69- 
kllovolt bay addition to the Rochester trans- 
mission substation for an interconnection 
with the city of Rochester municipal power- 
plant. 

3. A 3,000 kilovolt-ampere substation lo- 
cated near Mt. Carroll, Nl., for an emergency 
interconnection with Interstate Power Co. 

4. Supervisory equipment was partially 
installed to operate 10 transmission sub- 
stations by remote control from La Crosse. 

5. Construction work began on the new 
80,000 kilowatt reheat unit at the Alma sta- 
tion. 

PLANT IN SERVICE 


Dairyland requires large sums of money 
for initial investment. The construction 
program of 1958 exceeded $614 million which 
when added to scheduled expenditures of al- 
most $914 million during 1959, means a 2- 
year program of $15% million. 

Classified and unclassified plant in service 
at original cost at the end of 1958 amounted 
to $59,610,438, an increase over the previous 
year of $3,029,115, or 5.4 percent. The aver- 
age cost of plant in service per member 
consumer is $618, or $2,292,709 per member 
cooperative. At the end of 1947, electric 
plant amounted to $3,677,994. At the end 


of 1959, plant in service is scheduled to ex- 


ceed $72 million. 

Dairyland’s pioneering diesel station at 
Chippewa Falls went on the line in March 
1938. The five remaining units were sold 
during 1958 and are scheduled for removal 
during the summer of 1959. Facilities in 
service at the end of the year were as fol- 
lows: 

Generating stations 


Total plant 
Number | net capa- 
of units bility In 
kilowatts 
Steam: 
1 4 IIS. 300 
Genoa... z 4 14, 700 
Stoncman 2 51, 700 
Hydro: 
Flambeun 2.2 3 A, 000 
Ladysinith_ 2 1,809 
Port Arthur 2 x0 
Thornspple 2 1, 400 
Diesel: 
CARPERS ots 5 3.400 
Tamale 4 9,500 
Total generating copac- | 7 
ity in — r 221, 10 
Transmission lines 
Length 
Voltage: (miles) 
161 -Kilovolts... „ 3 
69 kilovolts 
neee 
2 ee es ee ee 2, 366. 60 


Substations 


Capacit 
in kilovolt- 


Type Number 


Distribution 
Transmission 
Generating plant. 


r 


103 | 7 


CONSTRUCTION PLANNED FOR 1959 


The ever-increasing use of electricity 
throughout our service area requires con- 
tinuous construction of new facilities. 
Major construction projects in 1959 include: 

1. Completion of the 80,000 kilowatt Alma 
fifth unit scheduled for operation in late 
fall of 1959. 

2. Existing 34.5 kilovolt transmission lines 
and substations serving the Lafayette Elec- 
tric Cooperative, the Jo-Carroll Electric Co- 
operative, Inc, and one substation of the 
Grant Electric Cooperative will be rebuilt 
and converted to 69 kilovolt operation. 

3. Approximately 54 miles of 60 kilovolt 
line and five substations will be constru 
to extend Dairyland’s service to the Winne- 
bago Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
whose headquarters are at Thompson, Iow8- 

4. Construction of the Pine Lake inter- 
connection near Baldwin, Wis. 

5. Installation of voltage regulators, in- 
creases in transformer capacity, additional 
substation facilities for new outgoing dis- 
tribution circuits, and other additions as re- 
quired to maintain high standards of service 
to member cooperatives. 

INTERCONNECTIONS 

Dairyland continued its policy of making 
mutually beneficial interconnections wi 
neighboring utilities which would defer the 
construction of transmission and generating 
facilities, reduce power losses, and provide 
sources of emergency power. They have con- 
tributed to the lowering of the overall 
of energy. 

An interconnection with the Municipal 
Power System of the city of Rochester was 
placed in service on January 30, 1958, Tw? 
emergency type interconnections were com- 
pleted during the year with Interstate Power 
Co. One of these near Mount Carroll, III., wil! 
provide emergency service for the Illinois an 
Wisconsin area southeast of Lancaster and 
will make it possible to maintain continuous 
service during the period that transmission 
lines and substations are converted from 
34.5 kilovolt to 69 kMovolt operation. The 
other near Elkader, Iowa, supplies similar 
emergency service from Interstate. 

Two additional emergency type intercon” 
nections are planned for completion in 195 
with Northern States Power Co., one near 
Viroqua, Wis., and one near Cameron, Wis- 
A new major interconnection with Northern 
States near Baldwin, Wis., is scheduled for 
service in July 1959. Studies are being made 
for possible new interconnections, 

MEMBERSHIP 


Member consumers during the year in- 
creased by almost 2,000, A systemwide 
membership of 100,000 became a reality, 
however, when in late 1958 Winnebago be“ 
came the 27th member distribution coop” 
erative. 

A review of systemwide membership again 
emphasizes the completeness of area COY“ 
erage in the service areas of member co 
operatives. Those having service areas 4 d 
jacent to growing cities continues to ad 
more suburban householders—a trend which 
we believe will accelerate. Cooperatives 14 
the tourist and resort areas continue to a 
to their membership with more seasons 
users, both summer and winter. Two other 
continuing factors are (1) a few remaining 
farms are being connected to the lines for 
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the first time, and (2) farms continue to be 
consolidated or abandoned. 

Barren County Electric had the distinc- 
tion of adding about 150 members when 
they purchased the Farmers Light & Power 
Co., of Cumberland, Wis., a 40-mile system 
Originally organized in 1919. 

PERSONNEL 


Dairyland continued to lay stress on its 
Job training and safety program. The over- 
all record for 1958 equals that of 1957, our 

previous year. Although the 1958 acci- 
dent frequency rate was a little higher, the 
Severity rate was substantially lower, the 
combined rate being one-third to one-fourth 
Of that which we experienced in our earlier 
years, Dairyland’s motor vehicle accident 
rate was approximately one-third that of the 
National average for utility fleets. 

The monthly average number of employees 
Was 300, 11 higher than the previous year. 
Personnel turnover continued to be low, 
emphasizing again the career aspect of our 
employees’ association with Dairyland. Ef- 
fective as of February 1, 1958, a new 2-year 
agreement was negotiated with Local Union 
953 IBEW, which provided for wage in- 
Creases and increased fringe benefits. 

Our employees continued to provide for 
their own savings and loan needs through the 
Operation of DAPOCO, their credit union. 
At year's end 302 Dairyland employees were 
Participating in the NRECA retirement and 
Security program. 

In late fall a group comprehensive health 
Care plan was put into effect for all employees 
with Dairyland sharing 50 percent of the 
Cost. This comprehensive plan insures ade- 
Quate care for the hazards of Iliness and 
accident and gives additional security for 
Our employees and their dependents. 

> . . > . 
PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Work continued throughout the year on 
long range plan studies, which were started 
2 years ago, the objective being to plan the 
best possible coordinated generation and 
transmission system based upon the expand- 
{ng needs of member distribution coopera- 
tives. All member cooperatives completed 
their distribution studies during the year. 
Dairyland engineers completed the AC net- 
Work analyzer studies. All of this data is 
Now being evaluated to determine the direc- 
tion of investment 15 to 20 years in the fu- 
ture when loads are expected to be more 
than four times greater than at present. 
New system additions during the year were 
Constructed in accordance with the long 
Tange plans. 

Three major interconnections are being 
Studied for the future. A 161-kilovolt trans- 
Mission line from Alma north to Elk Mound 
Will be used initially for an interconnection 
With Northern States Power Co. of Eau Claire. 

future 161-kilovolt interconnections 
With Interstate Power Co: are planned, one 
between Genoa, Wis., and Lansing, Iowa, and 
the other in the vicinity of Dairyland’s 
Adams transmission substation. 

Preliminary engineering and feasibility 
Studies were completed on proposed pumped 
Storage type hydroelectric stations along the 

ppl River between Alma and Genor. 
Studies and negotiations with the railroad 
Continued on the proposed hydroelectric sta- 
tions on the lower Chippewa River. No con- 
clusions have been reached in regard to the 
Construction of any of these projects. 

At year’s end a new organization called the 
Eastern Missouri Basin Power Pool was being 
formed by the electric power systems having 
Service areas in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, and part of Mon- 
tana. Its purpose is to promote to the maxi- 
mum practical extént coordinated operations 
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and joint planning of new facilities so that 
all parties may share in the benefits. The 
Dairyland system is in the pool area and is 
tied to other participants in the pool through 
its interconnections with Northern States 
Power Co. and Interstate Power Co. Study 
is being given to the possibility of a subpool 
with Northern States and Interstate. 


Government Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Must We Delude Ourselves 
Into Disaster?” written by Hon. Maurice 
H. Stans, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and published in the Reader's 
Digest for July 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Must WE DELUDE OURSELVES Into DISASTER? 
(By Maurice H. Stans, Director, Bureau of 
the Budget) 

As the Federal Budget Director—and as an 
American and a certified public accountant— 
I must pass on to you a solemn warning. 
Unless we as a Government insist right now 
upon living within our income, we face cer- 
tain inevitabilities. Either there will be 
more tax increases, piled on top of our al- 
ready heavy tax load; or there will be a 
mounting national debt and growing infla- 
tion with disastrous rises in the cost of liv- 
ing and a dangerous weakening of our na- 
tional s 

Either way the prospect is menacing. Few 
of us want to pay more taxes. And all of us 


have been victimized by past cycles of infla- . 


tion, the economic fever that jacks up the 
prices of everything we buy, that mercilessly 
drains our earnings and savings. Yet infia- 
tion is a manmade sickness, one we can 
combat—if every citizen recognizes the 
causes and does something about them. 

Inflation feeds on the delusion that the 
Federal Treasury is a free-flowing well, that 
money from Washington doesn’t cost anyone 
a cent. It is this something-for-nothing 
delusion that allows special-interest groups 
to smooth-talk the public into believing 
that ajl their Federal spending proposals 
are possible. This is why gigantic spending 
bills are passed without tax measures to 
pay for them. This is why astronomic na- 
tional spending goes on regardless of the 
revenue that comes in and despite the efforts 
of economy-minded members of both parties 
in Congress. And this is why these pressure 
groups are trying to push us headlong into 
ever greater debt, heedless of the nightmare 
of inflation that would result. 

The President, his Cabinet, all the rest of 
us in the executive branch feel it is essen- 
tial that America wake up and face these 
grim facts. Behind this conviction is a 
significant series of events you should think 
about. 

Despite our warnings a year ago against 
too much panicky recession spending, and 
in the face of dwindling tax receipts, Fed- 
eral spending surpassed all expectations, 
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Last September, when staff experts at the 
Bureau of the Budget came to me with 
sheaves of figures for the 1959 fiscal year, 
our worst fears were confirmed. The Gov- 
ernment was piling up the biggest 1-year 
budget deficit in peacetime history—a stag- 
gering $13 billion. And, with a nearly $3 
billion deficit from the year before, the 
Treasury for the 2 years was in the hole 
by almost $16 billion, or an additional new 
debt of $360 for every family across the land 
The total national debt has risen to an all- 
time high of $285 billion, or some $6,400 
for every family. 

To add to our worries high Government 
officials returning from trips abroad met us 
with disturbing news. They told us that 
other nations were beginning to question 
America’s financial stability, and its will to 
face up to dangerous fiscal practices that 
in the past had almost destroyed them. 

Next, signs began to emerge of an infla- 
tionary psychology, influenced by the Gov- 
ernment’s deficit spending. The public, 
perhaps uneasy about the dollar, was tending 
to speculate rather than save, an attitude 
that could lead to boom and bust. This 
was serious. As of the 
Robert Anderson ssid, “If we ever reach the 
point where people believe that to specu- 
late is safe but to save is to gamble, then 
we are indeed in trouble.” 

These were some of the compelling rea- 
sons why the President and his advisers 
considered that it was more imperative this 
year than ever before to get the Govern- 
ment out of the red. With the country 
obviously getting back on its feet and en- 
tering a prosperous period, here was a chance 
to shake off our deficit habit. I we couldn't 
do it now, when could we ever? 

By balancing the budget there is still time 
to counter intolerable inflation—the force 
that has made hot dogs today more expen- 
sive than round steak in 1945, that has 
doubled the cost of bread and pushed the 
price of hamburger up 90 percent. For 
these are the back-door ways that inflation 
steals part of your earnings, your pension, 
your insurance, your life savings. 

Take the citizen who put $100 in a sav- 
ings account at 3 percent interest in 1939, 
setting it aside for old age. Today that $100 
investment is worth $175, rewarding him 
with $75 in compounded interest. But how 
good is that money now when he needa It 
to buy groceries? In 1939 his $100 bought 
1,266 loaves of bread, but today the 8175 
purchases only 999 loaves—a loss of 357 
loaves for his prudence. That is not all. 
The $175 buys 127 fewer quarts of milk, 
128 pounds less of leg of lamb, 215 pounds 
less coffee than did 8100 in 1939. 

Moreover, if future inflation were to occur 
at the rate which prevailed in the 7 years 
following World War II. the mattress you 
now pay $50 for will cost you $85 by 1966. 
A $4 man's shirt will be $640. The chil- 
dren's shoes you now lay out $6.50 for will 
cost 811.27. 

Despite the plain evidence of what Gov- 
ernment deficit spending and inflation have 
already done to our dollar, bills have been 
introduced in Congress this session that 
would burden the national debt by another 
$30 billion a year. 

Federal expenditures have multiplied 25- 
fold in the last 30 years, and half of that 
is due to inflation. Today the combined 
governmental tax in this country—Federal, 
State, and local—claims more than 30 per- 
cent of our national income, How much 
more taxation can the people take? We 
must curb spending now. 

We can't excuse ourselves on the ground 
that we don’t know where spending cuts can 
be made. Vast sums can be saved in such 
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areas as farm price supports; urban- 
renewal and slum-clearance projects, in 
which cities ought to carry at least half the 
load; benefits to veterans who haye means 
of support and no service-connected dis- 
ability; rural electrification (95 percent of 
our farms now have electricity); and public 
assistance, an emergency measure inherited 
from the 1930's, for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has needlessly increased its contri- 
bution so that now it far exceeds the State 
and local share. 

The budget which the President gave 
Congress this year lists 18 ways to save your 
tax dollars. If they are adopted we can 
even look forward to cutting taxes, instead 


` of increasing them. And if we are willing 


to do it we can certainly begin to cut our 
enormous debt and put the budget in order. 

Yet too often when a penny is taken 
away from entrenched Federal spending pro- 
grams, letters and telegrams deluge Con- 
gressmen. The voices of those who speak 
out against spending are lost in the tumult 
that the pressure groups drum up. That is 
why you heard walls of protest when the 
President presented his balanced budget. 
Special interests claim it cripples essential 
activities and threatens the economy. How- 
ever, these are the facts: 

The President's $77-billion budget for 
tite fiscal year 1960, which begins July 1. 
1959, provides more money for the Nation's 
military security than in any other peace- 
time year in our history. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the National Security Council, the 

of Defense and the President gave 
exhaustive attention to our military needs. 
As a result 59 cents of every dollar in the 
budget goes toward national security. This 
budget also provides more money for water 
resources, scientific research, education, 
health and welfare than ever before. After 
all, $77 billion is not petty cash. 

If, on the other hand, you wonder why our 
budget is so large, don't forget that it con- 
tains gigantic sums totally beyond budgetary 
control: for example, more than $8 billion 
in interest on the $285-billion national debt. 
Also, the budget is loaded down with heavy 
spending required by laws passed in previous 
years. Because of these inescapable commit- 
ments expenditures cannot help but go up 
by 82 or $3 billion in 1961 even if the Presi- 
dent's 1960 balanced budget is approved. 
And if Congress goes over the $77-billion 
spen mark we will be on the way toward 
a $90-billion budget in a few years and a 
still greater national debt. 

We, all of us, have the power to halt this 
ruinous race toward calamity. 

If you are a businessman who believes 
Government spending must be cut to keep 
our enterprise system free, then you can 
make sure that you do not support industry 
groups driving for Government subsidies, 
direct or indirect. 

If you are a union member who wants to 
keep your living standards high, you can 
fight against labor leaders who urge huge 
Government programs that rob your wages 
by forcing higher taxes or deficit spending 
and inflation. 

If you are a farmer, veteran, or school- 
teacher, or belong to any group that is ask- 
ing for Government money or special treat- 
ment, stop and ask yourself whether the 
Nation's interests shouldn't come first. 

If you are just a citizen who doesn’t want 
economic calamity for yourself and your 
children, then insist on prudent government, 
To block the self-serving special interests 
that are ceaselessly driving us toward bank- 
ruptcy, I urge you to mobilize yourselves, 
Make yourself heard. Now. It is your own 
future that is at stake, 


See “What You Can Do About the In- 
credible Farm Scandal,” p. 21, 
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„What's Wrong With U.S. Foreign Policy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am call- 
ing to the attention of the Congress and 
the American people the excellent vol- 
ume published by my good and intelli- 
gent friend, “Cy” Sulzberger, entitled 
What's Wrong With U.S. Foreign Pol- 
icy.” 

IT am including among my remarks the 
report on the book published in the New 
York Times of April 7, 1959, as follows: 

BOOKS oF THE TIMES 
(By Charles Poore) 

“What's Wrong With U.S. Foreign Policy,” 
C. L. Sulzberger, challenges in the title of his 
new book. And one answer, of course, is 
that it has not made us as secure and beloved 
in the modern world as we should like—by a 
long chalk, 

Nor has this country’s foreign policy ever 
been able to do that. You have only to look 
into another book on our table, “American 
Diplomacy: A History,” by Robert H. Fer- 
rell, to see what a tough row to hoe the 
agrarians of our diplomacy have faced since 
our forefathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation. 

The American Revolution itself, the War 
of 1812, the affair of the Barbary Pirates, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War era, the War with 
Spain, the brinkmanship forced on Woodrow 
Wilson by Mexico’s upheaval in this century's 
second decade and two World Wars are salient 
points in Mr. Ferrell’s informing profile of our 
dynamic history. 

Meantime we have had to contend with 
a thousand and one other challenges and 
chances. They pop up continually, all over 
the map. The scene may be Guam or Leba- 
non. The story may have a continuing 
thread to it, Such as? Well, such as the 
history of our relations with Japan, say, from 
Commodore Perry's visit there as President 
Fillmore’s representative in 1853 (to open 
doors) to John Foster Dulles’ visit there as 
President Truman's representative (that's 
right; President Truman's) in 1951 to ar- 
range a treaty of peace. 

MANY TREES BORE NO FRUIT 


We never seem to have got all we wanted 
in our foreign relations. But neither, come 
to think of it, have other nations. The Brit- 
ish and the French no doubt have grounds 
for believing right now that they deserve 
more ample places In the world than they 
find they have. And there must be bitter 
Bolshies in the Kremlin who are not, in P. G. 
Wodehouse's phrase, exactly gruntied by the 
failure of their agents to get Greece or 
France or Italy. Of course, a certain meas- 
ure of disenchantment must have set in when 
the Molotoy-Ribbentrop Pact turned out so 
poorly, And now China seems to show traces 
of becoming a disquieting sort of payment- 
deferred menace to the Russians. 

Mr. Sulzberger takes up far too many world 
problems in his book. You can't possibly 
hold them all in your mind at once. No more 
can you hold all the details of a Persian rug 
or the Yankee baseball team's farm system 
or a painting by Hieronymus Bosch. But 
the total effect impresses your consciousness 
effectively. And the fact that he has made 
his job for this paper a sort of continuous 
summit meeting with heads of government 
all over the map gives his book the authority 
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of first-hand information about what's going 
on in the world. 

He is as unsparing in criticizing a Republi- 
can administration’s policies as he is in 
showing what was wrong with measures 
taken by their Democratic predecessors. He 
is aware of the differences that arise when 
members of the same party become em- 
broiled—as when Harold Stassen has one 
idea about disarmament and John Foster 
Dulles another, or when Dean Acheson takes 
public issue with thought adyanced by 
George Kennan. 

The tendency to travel displayed by recent 
Secretaries of State is not, in his eyes, an 
unmixed blessing. When Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., completed his work in the forma- 
tion of the United Nations and gave way to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, you 
may recall, someone said “the State Depart- 
ment fiddles while Byrnes roams," And when 
Mr. Dulles came on the scene, a Washington- 
ian suggested that his genius lay in an in- 
finite capacity for taking planes. 

What this country needs, Mr. Sulzberger 
suggests, is a more consistent, a more co- 
herent, a more far-seeing foreign policy. 

RESPECT, NOT POPULARITY 

He says that: 

“Bland steadiness in explaining our funda- 
mental views will gain us much more than 
irked press-conference statements or frenetic 
special missions. 


“It is not essential always to strive for ac- 
tion. In foreign policy it is better 9 times 
out of 10 to sit still than to do the brilliant 
thing. 

if ity rarely inspires love. Anyway, & 
craving for popularity is naive. What we 
should above all covet is respect. 

“The time has come for new self-scrutiny, 
a reexamination not only of the style and 
methods of our policy but the objectives to 
which it aspires. And no such scrutiny can 
take place unless we assume a more humble 
position regarding ourselves, our Nation, and 
our faults. We must abandon a tendency to 
moral hectoring of others and an addiction 
to apocalyptic slogans designed, at best, to 
appeal to our voters. These frighten our 
friends at least as much as our enemies.“ 

Or, as Mr. Ferrell puts it in his “American 
Diplomacy: A History,” “One thing was cer- 
tain, that foreign relations by the middle of 
the 20th century had become the central 
problem of the great republic of the New 
World.” 


Resolution of- Jackson School District, 
Stark County, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Jackson 
Local School District of Stark County: 
Ohio, has adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That we do not wish to avail our- 
selves of the offer of the National Defense 
Education Act, title 3, for the purchase 
science, mathematics, and foreign languag® 
equipment and teaching aids, as it is ag 
the policy of our board of education to at- 
cept Federal aid. 


Members of the school board are R. M- 
Bent, president, R. G. Tilton, M. L. De- 
Walt, J. W. Gilmor, and Dr. J. A. Mack. 
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Mr. W. S. Essig, clerk, informs me that 
the resolution was adopted June 10, 1959, 
with one dissenting vote. 


A Worthwhile Suggestion for Making the 
Use of Plastic Bags Safe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral other Members of the House and I 
have recently introduced legislation de- 
signed to meet the threat that has been 


` Posed to American children by plastic 


bags entering American homes in in- 
Creasing numbers in connection with 
laundry and drycleaning. On the heels 
of the mounting number of deaths at- 
tributed to this cause, the plastics indus- 
try and the laundry and drycleaning in- 
dustries have undertaken extensive cam- 
Paigns to alert parents to the dangers 
involved in these bags. In some cases 
laundries have even voluntarily given 
up the use of the bags rather than con- 
tinue an unnecessary risk to little chil- 
dren. While this action has gone on, 
efforts have also been undertaken to 
develop a type of bag which would elim- 
inate the danger involved. 

In that connection, I have been very 
much impressed with an idea which was 
first publicly mentioned in an editorial 
appearing in the Schenectady Gazette of 
June 29, containing a suggestion made 
by a constituent of mine, Mrs. Robert 
Jetter of Schenectady. Mrs.. Jetter's 
Suggestion that the bags be constructed 
in such a way that they become auto- 
matically self-destructing as soon as they 
are removed from the clothing involved, 
is one which I think deserves the im- 
Mediate attention of the plastics, laun- 
dry, and drycleaning industries and of 
all who have concerned themselves with 
oe serious problem. The editorial fol- 
OWS: 

PLastIc BAG Ipra 

The following letter was sent to us by 
Mrs. Robert Jetter of this city: 

“Would it be possible or practical for 
Plastic bag manufacturers to use a pull tape 
On their plastic bags similar to that used to 
Open packages of cigarettes and gum? The 
drycleaner or laundry would seal the open 
end of the plastic bag after inserting the 
Clothing, thereby making the pull tape the 
Quickest way for the customer to open the 
bag. If the pull tape ran in a continuous 
diagonal line upon one side of the bag and 
down the other, the bag would automatically 
be made useless as a mattress cover, and in 
the case of smaller bags would not fit over 
a child’s head. 

“Perhaps this suggestion is not practical as 
it would make the bag too expensive for 
Commercial use. Or maybe the plastic could 
not be torn by a pull tape. It is merely an 
idea this writer had after reading news 
articles con tue potential danger of 
this handy new packaging material.” 

Mrs. Jetter is to be commended for think- 
ing about the problem of plastic bags and 
Coming up With an idea. Even if there are 
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flaws in her suggestion, as she says there 
may be, we are happy to publicize her idea 
because someone else may think of a way 
to overcome the objections or think of a bet- 
ter method. 


American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers—Department of Jus- 
tice Announces the Filing of a Proposed 
Amended Order in the U.S. District 
Court in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice is to be commended for its long, 
patient, and able attention in behalf of 
the 1,200 publishing concerns and 4,000 
authors and composers in endeavoring to 
work out equitable rules and regulations 
in ASCAP's distribution of some $28 mil- 
lion annually which the society receives 
from licensing for commercial use the 
copyrighted material published by its 
members. 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Small Business Committee, of which I 
am a member, held extensive hearings 
and issued a report on this subject dur- 
ing the 85th Congress. While it has 
been more than a year since these hear- 
ings were held and considerably more 
than a year that the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice has been 
working on the ASCAP matter, I per- 
sonally believe the expenditure of time 
was in the best interest of the members 
of the society, as well as in the public 
interest. It is my thought that anti- 
trust cases should be pressed forward as 
rapidly as possible, but, at the same time, 
the basic rights of the litigants must 
always be preserved, regardless of the 
time consumed in bringing a case to its 
conclusion. In view of the importance 
of the proposed order to the members of 
ASCAP, the dispatch with which the 
Antitrust Division has handled this com- 
plex matter is commendable. 

I particularly desire to commend the 
earnest efforts of the present Acting As- 
sistant Attorney General, Robert A. 
Bicks, who testified before our commit- 
tee and who has so earnestly and con- 
scientiously endeavored to work out the 
difficult . problems surrounding the 
ASCAP matter. 

For the information of the Members, 
I include the release of Attorney General 
William P. Rogers of June 29,1959, which 
follows: 

Attorney General William P. Rogers today 
announced the filing in the Federal district 
court in New York City of a proposed order 
directing the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) to carry 
out in certain specific, detailed ways the 
terms of an antitrust judgment entered 
against the society in 1950. ASCAP is com- 
posed of approximately 1,200 publishing con- 
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cerns and 4,000 authors and composers. The 
terms in question related basically to the 
rules and regulations of ASCAP governing the 
distribution to its members of over $28 mil- 
lion annually which the society receives from 
licensing the commercial use of the copy- 
righted music composed or published by its 
members, These licenses are to the radio 
and television industry and the more than 
25,000 other users such as hotels, bars, skat- 
ing rinks, and restaurants, 

At the time the proposed order was sub- 
mitted to the court it was pointed out that 
ASCAP after prefiling negotiations had 
agreed to the terms of the order. The court 
entered an order requiring the parties on 
October 15, 1959, to show cause why the pro- 
posed order should be entered and directed 
ASCAP to mail a copy of the proposed order 
to each member and the members may then 
make application to be heard pursuant to 
the terms of the show cause order. 

The practices which the proposed order 
seeks to remedy, relate to six fundamental 
factors. These factors relate to the conduct 
of ASCAP in its dealings with its members or 
concern the manner in which it divided the 
amounts of its revenues due its publisher 
and writer members, 

Thus: (1) The proposed order requires that 
ASCAP pay resigning members on the same 
basis as others when the society continues 
to license their works. Resigning members 
are thus permitted to continue licensing ex- 
isting copyrights through ASCAP when a co- 
writer or publisher is also licensing the same 
work through ASCAP. But the resigning 
member is free to license new works through 
another organization. 

(2) ASCAP would be ordered to conduct a 
scientific census or sample of performance of 
its members! compositions. The results of 
the survey must be weighted In proportion 
to what the society receives from the licen- 
sees where the surveyed performance oc- 
curred. A provision is included to permit 
reexamination by the court of the survey 
after 18 months of operation. A court ap- 
pointed expert will report to the court and 
the Government on the design and operation 
of the survey and will prepare estimates of 
the accuracy of the samples of performances. 

(3) Each ASCAP writer would be given an 
option to receive payment based on the re- 
sults of the survey or in the alternative to 
receive payment based on such factors as a 
5-year average of performances of recognized 
works and on the length of time the writer 
has been a member of ASCAP. (A recog- 
nized work“ is defined as one which has 
received performance credit in the ASCAP 
survey at least 1 year prior to the perform- 
ance in question.) The proposed order secks 
to assure the maximum feasible area of in- 
dividual choice. An exception from these 
options is made for the top 100 writers in 
ASCAP. These writers may vote to deny 
themselves the option to receive payment on 
a per performance basis. 

Each publisher member would be given an 
option to receive payment on the basis of 
the results of the survey. In the alterna- 
tive, a publisher may take into account the 
length of his ASCAP membership and the 
number of performances of his recognized 
works. 

The order contains detailed provisions 
governing payment for theme songs, back- 
ground music on dramatic programs, ites 
tising jingles, copyrighted arrangements of 
works In the public domain, and serious com- 
positions of more than 3 minutes’ duration. 

(4) ASCAP would be directed to weight 
the votes of its members, if at all, only on 
the basis of the performance credits which 
they received in the survey. No member may 
have more than 100 votes. This is in sharp 
contrast with the existing practice where 
the publisher members having the most 
votes in 1957 had 1,469 votes and the writer 
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member having the most votes in that year 
had 5,116 votes. A progressively higher 
number of performance credits is required 
for each vote above 20. Provision is made 
to permit a minority of one-twelfth to elect 
a director, The 10 largest groups of affili- 
ated publishing firms are limited to a maxi- 
mum of slightly less than 41 percent of the 
total publisher vote. 

(5) ASCAP would be ordered to keep cer- 
tain records and make them available to any 
member upon various conditions. ASCAP 
must make the addresses of its members 
available to other members and it must in- 
form the membership of all changes in its 
rules affecting distributions to the members. 
Provisions are included designed to speed up 
direct appeals to the impartial panel of arbi- 
ters. Other procedural safeguards cre in- 
cluded to protect the rights of members in 
these appeals. 

(6) ASCAP would be required to admit 
all qualified applicants for membership and 
to publicize the qualifications for member- 
ship twice a year in certain trade papers. 


Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr: SIKES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
witnessed the colorful retirement cere- 
mony for Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief 
of Staff of the Army. Impressive as this 
ceremony was, I watched it with much 
regret. The Department of Defense and 
the Nation have lost one of the most com- 
petent and capable military leaders of 
our time—a loss that this Nation can ill 
afford during these critical times. Gen- 
eral Taylor now turns in his uniform, 
after a lifetime of service to his coun- 
try climaxed by 4 years as Army Chief 
of Staff. Universally recognized as one 
of our greatest field commanders, he 
would at 57 seem to have many years of 
useful service left. He is one of the few 
men in high place who have had the 
courage to state his beliefs when those 
beliefs did not conform to policy. He 
has not hesitated to oppose the fiscal and 
manpower raids which have been made 
upon the Army. He has felt this policy 
was wrong, as, indeed, it was, and he 
has said so. 

Time after time he has expressed the 
conviction that the Army must be kept 
strong because of the great danger of 
Soviet expansion through limited war. 
All U.S. experience since World War I, 
says Taylor, is right, but the administra- 
tion fails to recognize it. 

The most recent proof of the Soviet 
threat by means short of all-out war 
came from the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. The Russians there demon- 
strated most clearly thet they do not 
want to settle the Berlin and German 
unification questions now. They believe 
time is on their side in efforts to strangle 
West Berlin. Missiles and H-bombs 
cannot combat such pressures. The ex- 
istence of a strong U.S. Army can be a 
very important factor in the considera- 
tions over Berlin. 
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America is losing a valuable soldier 
and with him the best chance of achiey- 
ing an equilibrium of arms. However, 
this great soldier and scholar has left 
legacies which could materially assist in 
the security of this Nation. I would like 
to summarize what I believe to be the 
most important of these legacies. 

First. It is hard to believe that a strat- 
egy dating back to World War II and 
retaining main dependence upon atomic 
attack is still valid in coping with the 
changed conditions of the world. A 
changed situation affecting our military 
strategy is the condition of mutual deter- 
rence arising out of the Soviet possession 
of long-range atomic weapons. It has 
become increasingly clear that both sides 
of the power bloc have or soon will have 
the means to effect mutual destruction 
and, consequently, it seems increasingly 
unlikely that either side will deliberately 
resort to general atomic war. This fact 
does not mean, of course, that the Com- 
munist bloc will abandon those offensive 
and aggressive techniques which have 
been so successful in the past. Rather, 
it may be expected that the Soviets will 
present us with increased levels of provo- 
cation, feeling that if their aggressions 
have been successful during our atomic 
monopoly, they may take greater liber- 
ties with us now that we must respect 
their atomic strength. Events have jus- 
tified this anticipation of increased prov- 
ocation. The increased likelihood of 
limited war is obvious and in light of past 
experience it seems inherent in the prob- 
lem of limited war that atomic weapons 
will have limited usefulness. 


Second. In regard to the Army’s capa- 
bilities, we have very material assets to 
cope with limited war. However, those 
assets are not sufficient. We must have 
a program—a five-point program—to 
improve our capabilities. First, we need 
to modernize weapons and equipment; 
second, we must improve the strategic 
mobility of our limited war forces; third, 
we should predesignate a certain amount 
of strategic air and sealift so that the 
Army knows what to count on in the 
early and critical days of a limited war 
situation; fourth, we need improved ar- 
rangements for joint planning and 
training, to include possibly the creation 
of a unified command; and, fifth, we 
should adopt a national program to ad- 
vertise the fact that we are indeed ready 
to cope with a limited war. 

The last point is on the formulation 
of the defense budget; as a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee I 
am intensely interested in General Tay- 
lor’s thesis and I am sure that he is 
right and that the Department of De- 
fense should accept his counsel. I will 
offer you my interpretation of General 
Taylor's ideas on the formulation of the 
budget. The time has come for a dras- 
tic overhaul in our strategic concepts 
and planning. We should start at the 
beginning, in the National Security 
Council, and redefine in clear and un- 
mistakable terms the military objectives 
which must be met in order to obtain 
our national objectives. Then, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, initially without 
restrictive budgetary guidance, should 
be invited to establish the requirements 
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for various categories of military forces, 
without regard for the service which 
provides them. These categories are 
the atomic deterrent forces, continental 
air defense forces, our oversea deploy- 
ments, the mobile strategic. reserves 
available for general or limited war, the 
forces required for antisubmarine war- 
fare, and the strategic air and sealift 
necessary to afford rapid reaction in 
case of hostilities any place in the world. 
We need yardsticks of sufficiency for 
these categories, determined by our best 
military thinkers, to provide the point 
of departure for our overall military pro- 
gram. Once the criteria of sufficiency 
have been established, it will not be too 
difficult to determine the specific forces 
in terms of divisions, airplanes, missiles, 
and carriers required to meet them. 
Such a procedure would inevitably re- 
sult in increased attention being paid 
to the requirement for limited wars. 
I am personally a great admirer of 
SAC—Strategic Air Command—which 
maintains a readiness around the clock 
for the outbreak of general atomic war. 
We have no such command charged 
with responsibility for limited war. I 
have often regretted that thus far we 
have never established a unified com- 
mand similar to SAC charged with the 
limited war responsibility. I do not be- 
lieve that we will ever achieve the re- 
quired limited-war readiness until some 
such command is established in the 


United States to which all services would 


allocate those forces available for lim- 
ited war reaction. 


In making these suggestions neither 
General Taylor nor I necessarily recom- 
mend vastly increased defense budgets. I 
feel that most of the objectives which I 
have in mind can be accomplished by & 
readjustment of the funds presently 
available to the three services, It is 
interesting to note that the so-called 
limited war forces are all applicable to 
general war, whereas the reverse is not 
true. By the same token, in adding to 
our limited war forces we are adding 
to our general war capability, but again 
the reverse is not true. The main point 
in adjusting our military policy would 
be to accept the fact that we cannot 
rely upon any single service or any sin- 
gle weapons system. Rather, we must 
be prepared for threats in many forms 
and be sure we have Armed Forces ca- 
pable of providing the appropriate re- 
sponse. Continued preponderant reli- 
ance on massive retaliation is a dead- 
end strategy. 

These then are some of the legacies 
left by this great soldier which if 
could mean the difference of survival 
or defeat. In closing I can think of no 
better summation of the attributes and 
capabilities of General Taylor than 
those given by the President in pre- 
senting the Distinguished Service M 
to General Taylor and those cited in 
the scroll presented General Taylor bY 
the Secretary of the Army. I offer these 
for the RECORD: 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 

The President of the United States of 
America presents the Distinguished Service 
Medal (Second Oak Leaf Cluster) to Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army, for excep- 
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tionally meritorious service as set forth in 
the following: 
CITATION 

“For exceptionally meritorious service and 
distinguished achievement as Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army, from June 30, 1955, to June 30, 
1959. In this position of great responsibility, 
General Taylor demonstrated outstanding 
Professional competence, selfiess devotion to 
duty, and leadership of a high order. As a 
Member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, advis- 
ing the President and the Secretary of Ds- 
fense on matters of greatest consequence to 
the Nation’s security, he has brought his 
Wide experience and deep insight to bear on 
the deliberations of that body. He has made 
& major contribution to the work of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in providing for the 
Strengthening of unified planning and oper- 
ational direction of the Armed Forces. With- 
in the Army, he has with foresight and de- 
termination put into effect far-reaching new 
Concepts of military organization and de- 
Voted great effort to the modernization of 
the Army and to the readiness of Army forces 
As a powerful and effective component of our 
Military Establishment. Dedicated to the 
advancement of mutual security of the com- 
Munity of free nations, General Taylor has 
Made an outstanding contribution to the 
high degree of combat readiness of other 
armies of the free world. In the perform- 
ance of his duties, General Taylor has 
rendered service of the highest value to the 
Nation and has reflected great credit upon 

if and our Armed Forces.” 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

MAxwELL DAVENPORT TAYLOR, GENERAL, U.S. 

ARMY, THE CHIEF OF STAFF, JUNE 30, 1959 


As you relinquish the office of Chief of 
Staff of the Army, and retire from the active 
Military service after 37 years in uniform, 
Jour friends and colleagues unite in this 
testimonial reflecting the high honor and 
true esteem you have earned during a dis- 
Unguished career which has significantly 
enriched the great tradition of the U.S. Army. 

Throughout the years, in assignments of 
increasingly grave responsibility and critical 
importance to the security of the United 
States and the worldwide advancement of 
the cause of freedom, you have consistently 
demonstrated outstanding leadership, ex- 

skill in command, diplomacy, and 
administration; unerring judgment and dy- 
namie initiative, splendid vision and fore- 
Sight, remarkable breadth of knowledge and 
Understanding, magnificent moral and phy- 
sical courage under all circumstances, and 
Unswerving devotion to the highest concept 
of duty. 

In World War IT, you were one of the 
Pioneers in the development of airborne war- 
fare, and wrote a magnificent combat record 
as Commanding General of the famed 101st 
Airborne Division, which you led with bril- 
Mant success in the airborne invasion of 
Normandy, the airborne invasion of Holland 
and the Ardennes and central Europe cam- 
Paigns. Prior to the time you assumed com- 
Mand of the 101st Airborne Division, you 
had received the highest commendation for 

e manner in which you carried out an 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous mission 

ough the enemy lines as a preliminary to 
Scheduled airborne operations in the in- 
vaslon of Italy. During the Italian cam- 
Paign, you also performed with admirable 
tact and ability notably delicate diplomatic 
tasks as Chief of Staff of the Allied Control 
Commission. 
Following the war, you served with great 
ction successively as Superintendent 
Of the U.S. Military Academy, Chief of Staff 
Of the European Command, first U.S, Com- 
mander in Berlin, and on the Army General 
Staff as Assistant Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tons, and Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
ns and Administration. 
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Early in 1953, you assumed command of 
the 8th US. Army in Korea, and led it 
with outstanding sucess through some of 
the bitterest fighting of the Korean war. 
After the armistice, you supervised the 
building up of the Republic of Korea Army 
into a redoubtable 20-division force, and also 
initiated the Armed Forces Assistance to 
Korea program, which was a major factor 
in the rehabilitation of that war-torn land. 
Subsequently, you commanded all ground 
forces in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa as 
commanding general of the U.S. Army forces, 
Far East, and the 8th U.S, Army. At the 
time of your appointment as Chief of Staff 
of the Army, you were Commander in Chief 
of the Far East Command and the United 
Nations Command. 

During the 4 momentous years you have 
served in the Army's highest military post. 
your manifold and fruitful efforts to in- 
crease its strength, effectiveness, and readi- 
ness as a major element of our Nation's de- 
fense have been of incalculable value. 
Among the achievements under your leader- 
ship in which you are entitled to take par- 
ticular pride are: The formulation of the 
Army's comprehensive national military pro- 
gram, the implementation of a five-point 
program for improving our capabilities for 
limited war, and the development of a 
5-year modernization program; the reorgan- 
ization of all Army divisions under the 
Pentomic concept; the organization of mis- 
sile commands; the establishment of the 
Strategic Army Corps as a highly mobile 
and powerful ready force prepared for im- 
mediate action in any part of the world; 
striking advance in all categories of Army 
missilery, and the development of space 
vehicles; the development of the Davy 
Crockett weapons system; success in se- 
curing the modification of restrictions 
seriously limiting Army development and 
utilization of missiles and aircraft; a 
marked enhancement of the quality and ef- 
ficiency of Army personnel; the establish- 
ment of the Combat Developments Experi- 
mentation Center; the progressive strength- 
ening and improvement of the vital Reserve 
components; the adoption of the Combat 
Arms Regimental System; the adoption of 
& new, lightweight rifle and machine gun; 
the stabilization of tours of duty, and the 
adoption of the new Army green uniform. 

Throughout your service as Chief of Staff 
you have proved yourself a highly effective 
advocate of the Army, and a fighting cham- 
pion of fully adequate national defense 
within and without the Military Establish- 
ment. You have greatly improved congres- 
sional appreciation of the Army’s role and 
its requirements, and you have increased to 
a marked degree public awareness of the 
problem of limited war, and the importance 
of the Army's mission. 

In every way you have set an example of 
courage, vigor, determination, professional 
capability, and force of character which will 
be a source of lasting inspiration to the en- 
tire U.S. Army. We join in wishing for you 
& long life, success in your every future 
undertaking, and the happiness you so rich- 
ly deserve. — 

WILBER M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army. 


A STATEMENT OF THE ARMY’s PHILOSOPHY 
ON PARTICIPATION IN THE BUDGET PROCESS 
BY THE JOINT CHIEFS oF STAFF 


A sound military posture for national se- 
curity and the effective deterrence of war is 
composed of three interrelated and inter- 
dependent elements. These are (1) a na- 
tional military strategy of flexible response 
to a wide spectrum of possible military ac- 
tions against the background of a dynamic 
world situation; (2) agreed qualitative and 
quantitative criteria for force requirements 
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in support of this strategy, as determined 
by the highest level of professional military 
advice; and (8) a distribution of the re- 
sources made available in the annual defense 
budget which is in consonance with the re- 
quirements of (1) and (2) foregoing. The 
latter is of vital import ff our military 
strategy is to be meaningful, for it is the 
allocation of Defense resources which trans- 
lates strategic concepts into military capa- 
bilities. 

Normally, more than one service contrib- 
utes to the strategic mission or tasks that 
must be performed. For example, the stra- 
tegic nuclear retaliatory forces are composed 
of the Strategic Air Command supplemented 
by elements of the Nayy, each using long- 
range aircraft and long-range missiles—the 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s—as the latter become 
operational. The continental air defenses 
of the United States are comprised of the 
interceptor aircraft of the Air Force, and the 
Army’s surface-to-air miesile units, aug- 
mented by the capabilities of the Navy and 
our Canadian allies. 

From this, it would appear that the analy- 
sis of military requirements should be made 
on a defense-wide. horizontal, functional 
basis, rather than in the vertically com- 
partmented departmental structures of the 
Army, Navy; and Air Force. Historically, 
this has not been the case. The develop- 
ment of force requirements, weapons sys- 
tems, and supporting budgets have been 
accomplished on a unilateral service basis, 
as have the subsequent budget deliberations 
in the higher echelons of the Department 
of Defense and the executive and congres- 
sional branches. This has precluded a con- 
solidated military analysis of strategic mis- 
sions and tasks relative to the nature of the 
threat to our security, and has resulted 
in an apparent imbalance in the types and 
quantities of forces and weapons systems 
required for a national military strategy 
of flexible response. 

As such a functional, horizontal analysis is 
properly a joint military action, the Chief’ 
of Staff, U.S. Army, has proposed a procedure 
for the consideration of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff whereby the Joint Chiefs would di- 
rectly participate in the process of develop- 
ing the defense budget. This would be done 
as an included element of their joint stra- 
tegic deliberations so that they can provide 
to the Secretary of Defense timely defense 
budget recommendations which are directly 
related to and in harmony with the military 
requirements and forces which the Joint 
Chiefs consider as essential to support cur 
national security program. 

Under the procedure recommended by the 
Army Chief of Staff, the military forces re- 
quired for a sound posture of national secu- 
rity and deterrence are broadly classified into 
five functional, ` operational categories. 
These are (1) nuclear retaliatory forces; (2) 
continental air defense forces; (3) forward 
deployed forces; (4) strategic Reserve forces 
including the provision of strategic air and 
Sealift; and (5) forces for maintaining es- 
sential sea and air communications, 

Concurrently with the development of 
joint strategic concepts and plans, the Joint 
Chiefs would develop and forward for the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, criteria 
of sufficiency for the broad functional cate- 
gories of forces listed above. These criteria 
may be described as the yardsticks which 
are necessary to measure the adequacy of 
each category of forces to fulfill its missions 
in the light of the changing nature of the 
threat and the agreed strategic concept for 
countering the threat. To ilustrate, in 
event of general war the strategic nuclear 
retaliatory forces have the mission of attack- 
ing deep strategic targets. An analysis of the 
number of targets which should be attacked 
and the operational factors involved—in- 
cluding enemy opposition, assurance of suc- 
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cess on each target—together with considera- 
tion of dates of availability of more efficient 
new strategic weapons systems, would pro- 
vide a calculated measure of the numbers 
and types of nuclear weapons and delivery 
vehicles required in this category of forces. 

Using the approved criteria of sufficiency— 
as indexes of how much is enough to fulfill 
the missions of each broad category of 
forces—the Joint Chiefs of Staff would then 
prepare tabulations of the forces required 
from each of the milltary services and the 
necessary supporting logistical requirements. 
These forces tabulations would be grouped by 
the broad categories of forces earlier describ- 
ed, and arranged by priority of their strategic 
tasks within these-categories. Following 
this, the force and logistical requirements 
would then be referred to each of the three 
services for the development of cost esti- 
mates within their respective flelds of re- 
sponsibility. These costed force tabulations, 
arranged by priorities in the five broad cate- 
gories and in keeping with the strategic con- 
cept which they support, would then provide 
the Joint Chiefs with a firm basis for recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Defense on the 
allocation of available fiscal resources. 

The Army strongly belleves that such a 
procedure which objectively relates the ade- 
quacy of all the Armed Forces to the sup- 
port of the national policy for the deter- 
rence of winning any war, general or limited, 
is an essential prerequisite to the economical 
achievement of a balanced, integrated mili- 
tary posture, based on the considered judg- 
ment of the Nation's professional military 
leadership. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 137 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article appearing in 
the Smithtown (N..) Messenger of 
April 9, 1959, entitled “New York State 
Can Make River Pure.” 

The article follows: 

New York Srarx Can MAKE River PURE 


State Conservation Dept, officials are hope- 
ful of lifting a long-standing ban on the 
taking of shellfish from the bottom of gen- 
erously supplied Nissequogue River before 
too many tides. 

A spokesman for the shell fishery man- 
agement section of the Department said 

yesterday the promised 1-mile extension 
öf outfall from Kings Park State Hospital 
mto Long Island Sound should clear the 
river's mouth of pollution that has ruined 
shellfish crops in the waters for the past 
quarter of a century. 

“We can't predict with certainty that the 
waters will be made pure,” the State spokes- 
man said, but we have every indication to 
believe this will be the result.“ 

Last week, Assemblyman Prescott Hunt- 
ington of St. James advised the Smithtown 
Town Board that $400,000 has been included 
in this year’s State budget to remove the 
hospital's sewage outfall line from the river. 

Smithtown: Supervisqe Hamilton Potter 
hailed the announcement as good news. 
Last January, Potter joined L.I, State Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses in a plea to 
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the State to do something about the sewage 

. Moses said the fallout could pos- 
sibly pollute waters around State operated 
Sunken Meadow Beach in Kings Park, a fa- 
cility used last summer by about a million 
persons. 


NATO’s 10th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excellent 
statement of June 9, 1959, prepared by 
the Committee on Juridical Institutions 
of the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, commenting on the 10th 
anniversary of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATO's 10TH ANNIVERSARY 


(Statement by the Committee on Juridical 
Institutions, June 9, 1959) 

The 10th anniversary of the foundation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has been the occasion for an almost unani- 
mous vote of confidence for its achievements 
and prospects by responsible students of 
contemporary international relations. It is 
eminently appropriate that the Juridical 
Institutions Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace join in 
this vote of confidence. 

As a military arrangement NATO has been, 
on the record, a marked success. It has held 
the boundaries of the non-Communist world 
in Europe, boundaries which were very un- 
stable in 1949, Indeed, the shield of NATO 
has become a sine qua non of the defense 
arrangements of the free world while at the 
same time serving as a model for similar 
arrangements in other areas. The progress 
achieved in the NATO system with respect 
to interallied cooperation and the develop- 
ment of coherent strategy and tactics for 
defense against communism is by now well 
known. In fact, it is often remarked that 
the greatest proof of the efficacy of NATO 
is to be found in the persistent efforts of 
the Communists to break it up, efforts which, 
as we know, are increasing daily. 

In the political sphere, NATO has dra- 
matically widened the basic combination of 
allies—the United States, Great Britain, and 
France—to encompass 15 states. It has 
brought together former enemies and it has 
survived serious contemporary disputes be- 
tween its members, as in the case of the 
Cyprus controyersy. More important than 
the peaceful solution of such differences, 
NATO has clearly begun to develop the 
characteristics of an institution for the 
transaction of serious international business. 
The combination of free criticism followed 
by acceptance of compromises which has 
marked its debates, notably over the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons, shows promise of 
achieving that mixture of representation 
and responsible decision making which dif- 
ferentiates an effective organization of any 
kind from a mere collection of uncoordl- 
nated entities, Out of this process has 
emerged something which may turn out to 
be the greatest contribution of the organiza- 
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tlon—the “NATO way.” The “NATO way” 
is that Intangible psychological habit of co- 
operation which cannot be accurately de- 
fined or evhluated but which is nevertheless 
clearly identifiable as an indispensable basis 
for fruitful international action. As late as 
1945 the wartime cooperation of the United 
States and Great Britain was hailed as re- 
markable. In 10 years of the most difficult 
efforts to maintain an espirit de corps in 
face of the frustrations of containing Com- 
munist imperialism, NATO has achieved a 
comparable unity in spite of difficulties of 
language, temperament, and national out- 
look. 

We should not forget, moreover, the 
achievement of the NATO powers in the 
field of international law. The problems 
raised by the continued presence of foreign 
troops in the member states when they are 
technically at peace with the Communist 
world have been unprecedented, The solu- 
tion in large measure of those problems 
through the development of the status-of 
forces-agreements system has been a singu- 
lar contribution to international law while 
at the same time resolving many difficulties 
of constitutional law within each member 
state, 

As an international organization, there- 
fore, NATO has achieved in the fields of in- 
ternational security, diplomacy, interna- 
tional administration, and international law. 
most of the things which the CAIP Com- 
mittee on World Order and Subcommittee 
on Juridical Institutions, in their joint pol- 
icy statement of May 1949 ("The U.S. and 
the North Atlantic Fact“) hoped it would 
achieve. In large measure it has filled the 
breach left by the collapse of the original 
United Nations security system resulting 
from the reflection of East-West conflict in 
the Security Council. Moreover, NATO has 
vindicated the faith of the framers of the 
CAIP statement of 1949 by remaining within 
both the spirit and the letter of the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter for 
collective self-defense. 

This is not to say that NATO does not have 
room for improvement. There is a constant 
problem of maintaining the determination 
of all members to keep the shield strong. It 
is sometimes difficult to persuade a member 
state that it must forfeit ephemeral adyan- 
tages promised by independent action in or- 
der to contribute to the'staying power of the 
organization as an ever-present, every-ready 
defense system. States which are grimly de- 
termined in the face of a threat such as 
the Berlin crisis tend to lose their interest 
when the Kremlin shifts its tune to a morë 
mellifiuous strain. As in the United States. 
the temptation to sacrifice defense for budg- 
etary considerations is also ever present. 
Thus, the real strength of NATO's forces, 
while enough to give an aggressor pause, 15 
far below realistic levels, and there is some 
question as to whether its chain of com- 
mand has yet been sufficiently simplified to 
permit prompt and effective action. 

As we consider the overall picture of NATO, 
however, it may well be that its greatest con- 
tribution has been and will be its realization 
of a higher unity within the area which com- 
prised a good deal of ancient Christendom. 
It was from this Christian community that 
the institutions of modern international law 
and organization largely developed. In 4 
world where respect for international law 
and organization is retarded by deep ideo- 
logical rifts, there appears to be good reason 
to turn to this community for inspiration 
and progress in building a true international 
juridical order. Jacques Maritain has warned 
us that it is illusory to reach for a higher 
level of unity among governments until we 
have that psychological, indeed, spiritual: 
unity among human beings which must al- 
ways precede a successful political commu- 
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nity. We may hope that NATO, in addition 
to its services as an international security 
Organization, will contribute increasingly 
to the attainment of such a higher spiritual 
unity in the free world. 


Centennial Celebration at Waukegan, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that due notice be given and due 
honor paid to the city of Waukegan, Ill., 
which has just celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary. Its glorious centennial cele- 
bration, entered into with glad hearts 
by present inhabitants and many from 
afar, covered 10 days of significant events 
commemorating the growth and progress 
of this great city. 

Thoughts turn appropriately to the 
early history of Waukegan. Excavations 
reveal that the city lies in a region first 
Populated by the Moundbuilders. The 
earliest historical reference, however, 
Points to the possession of the land by 
the Potawatomi Indians who came down 
from the Green Bay territory with 
Father Marquette in 1674. Legend says 
that the area was also visited by LaSalle 
and Hennepin in 1679. Old records indi- 
cate that a French trading post was es- 
tablished at Waukegan about 1695, and 
& 1783 map of the Northwest Territory 

shows only two points on the western 
Shore of Lake Michigan—Chicago and 
Little Fort, the name which Waukegan 
bore during the first 8 years of its cor- 
porate life. 

Lands around and including the pres- 
ent Waukegan area were ceded to the 
U.S. Government by the Indians in 1829, 
and white settlers began moving in dur- 
ing the 1830’s. By 1847, Little Fort had 
300 dwellings and business places and 
a population of 1,234. In the same year, 
the Congress appropriated $4,000 to 
build a lighthouse at Sheridan Road and 
what is now Water Street, atop the bluff 
Overlooking Lake Michigan. 

In 1849, the citizens voted to change 
the name of the village from Little Fort 
to Waukegan. In 1859, by an act of the 
State legislature the village of Waukegan 
was given the status of a city under a 
special charter, providing a set of powers 
and responsibilities for self-government. 

Today, Waukegan has an estimated 
Population of 52,000. Some 25,000 per- 
Sons are employed in 100 manufacturing 
enterprises in the immediate area and 
1,027 retailers do business in the city. 

Serving some 17,800 families in the 
Waukegan area are 39 churches of all 
faiths. In the city of Waukegan itself, 
under the jurisdiction of the city school 
System, there are 16 K-6 elementary 
Schools and 2 junior high schools. The 
existing township high school currently 
is in the process of building a second 

high school building on the city’s west 
Side. In addition, there are five paro- 
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chial elementary schools and one paro- 
chial high school, Waukegan residents 
have a total of more than 19,600 tele- 
phones and the number of motor vehicle 
registrations within the city total 13,000. 

The Waukegan of today abounds with 
vitality and vision. The rapid growth of 
industry and the expanding population, 
including sturdy representatives of many 
nationalities, cultures, and faiths, point 
to phenomenal future development and 
progress, Aboye all, its possession of a 
harbor available for use as an ocean 
port following the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway indicates to all of us 
that no limit can be placed on the future 
of Waukegan. Reference can also be 
made with gratitude to the part that a 
great newspaper, the Waukegan News- 


Sun, has played and will continue to. 


play in the sound development of the 
city. And those of us who know this 
city and its people rejoice in the assur- 
ance that despite the great growth and 
development, its essential character as 
a city of homes, of schools, of churches, 
where life is good, will never change. 

To mark the 100th year of Waukegan 
as a city, the civic, religious, industrial, 
and military groups have worked to- 
gether to make the centennial celebra- 
tion one to be long remembered. Al- 
though verily every inhabitant seemed to 
take individual responsibility, the actual 
leadership of the celebration was en- 
trusted to the following: 

The president of the board of direc- 
tors and of the committee chairmen was 
Glenn G. Boyd. The active general 
chairman was Richard Kennedy, The 
following alphabetical list of other offi- 
cers and committee chairmen has been 
sent me: Taisto (Ti) Aho, A. H. Ander- 
son, Rosemary Anshuler, Oranda Bangs- 
burg, Mrs, Walter Barndt, Thelma 
Beaubien, Robert Beckmann, Gunnar 
Berg, William Bergmann, Mrs. Harry 
Breger, Theresa Brown, Don Buhmester, 
Frederick Burgess, Ed Callahan, Dr, 
George B. Callahan, Leo Carvis, Augie 
Christensen, Helen Christenson, Tony 
Christopulos, Seymour Cohn, Mrs. Bess 
H. Cook, Dolly Curlee, George Davison, 
Bert Diamond, Pat Durkin, Jack Ehe- 
mann, Jack Emerick, Harris Estes, John 
Faubel, Harry W. Finch, Richard Flagg, 
Ellis E. Fuqua, Mrs. Gus Gorgan, Otto 
Graham, Ross Grana, Glenn A. Gunder- 
son, Ed Holmberg, Jr., Robert Hutchins, 
Joe Irvine, Stan Jaronik, R. L. Jones, 
Merle M. ‘Kauffman, Charles H. Kaye, 
D. F. Kirk, Mrs. Garfield Leaf, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lewis, Mrs. Max Litischin, Norman 
Litz, A.B. Marchant, James W. McCulla, 
Stewart McDonald, Cecil Miller, J. L. 
Miller, Robert Morris, Robert Morrison, 
Boyd Mulder, Fred Nicola, Herman Nies, 
William O'Meara, Charles Parsons, Leo 
Porett, Marge Porter, John Prowett, 
Joseph G. Rayniak, Marvin Ross, Mayor 
Robert Sabonjian, Bill Scott, Tom 
Shroeder, Mrs. Gordon Simmons, Fritz 
Sorenson, James Stiles III, Henry Ton- 
igan, Larry Turner, Lloyd Van Deusen, 
Bob Vogel, Robert Weismantel, Brad 
West, and Robert Williams, 

The over 2,000 citizens who worked on 
one or more centennial committees un- 
fortunately cannot be listed in full. 
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Months were spent in preparation, so 
that during the glorious 10 days the 
presence of bearded gentlemen and hoop- 
skirted ladies in Civil War costumes ap- 
peared to be natural inhabitants of 
present-day busy streets. 

The opening day, Centennial Queen’s 
Day, saw the premier performance of 
the mammoth historical spectacle, “By 
These Waters,” portraying in drama, 
comedy, and music the highlights of 
Waukegan and Lake County history. 

The biggest parade of the centennial, 
featuring floats, marching units, drum- 
and-bugle corps, and antique vehicles 
of all descriptions, highlighted Lake 
County Day on Saturday, June 20. 

On the morning of Sunday, June 21, 
Religious Dedication Day, churches of all 
creeds in the Waukegan area observed 
the centennial with special services. An 

_all-community, interdenominational ob- 
servance, honoring the religious growth 
of the community and dedicated to “the 
Glory of God, the Fatherhood of God, 
and the Brotherhood of Man,” was held 
that evening under the stars at Weiss 
Field. At this centennial interfaith ob- 
servance, it was my privilege to address 
the gathering. 5 

Young America Day, on Monday, was, 
of course, marked by events for the 
youth of the community and was cli- 
maxed by a young America street dance 
and gigantic fireworks display. 

On Tuesday, June 23, Waukegan cele- 
brated All America Day, with national 
festivals, centennial folk dances, and 
music. 

Armed Forces Day on Wednesday was 
highlighted by military exhibits of equip- 
ment, materiel, and missiles and a giant 
military parade. The U.S.S. Worman in 
Waukegan Harbor welcomed the public 
aboard, The Lake County Council of 
the Navy League of U.S., J-M Club spon- 
sored international friendship night in 
honor of the foreign officers representing 
the Armed Forces of the free nations of 
the World. 

Thursday, Pioneer Day, brought back 
to Waukegan one of its favorite sons, 
Jack Benny, who was, of course, most 
heartily welcomed and acclaimed. 

Friday, Industrial Progress Day, of- 
fered historical exhibits and window dis- 
plays featuring the old, the new, and the 
future. 

Saturday, June 27, was dedicated to 
the Waukegan of tomorrow. A time 
capsule was buried with appropriate 
ceremony on the corner of Courthouse 
Square. Above was placed a marble 
slab with a bronze marker identifying 
the capsule and stating that it would 
be opened at 11 a.m. on June 27, 2059. 
The steel capsule contained many docu- 
ments and mementos of present-day ac- 
tivities, together with personal notes 
from any citizen who wished to include 
in the capsule a message of his own 
choosing, directed, if desired, to descend- 
ants of that day. 

Probably the spirit of this centennial 
was best expressed in the following 
striking words of Robert Hutchins of 
the Waukegan News-Sun: 

Waukegan, Ill., this year is observing its 
100th anniversary as a city. The centen- 
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nial celebration, however, is not one in the 
sense that it is the anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the first settler, or the original or- 
ganization of a group of people into a cor- 
porate community. 


Rather it is a recognition that a govern- 
ment of laws can be far more enduring than 
any government of men. It is the charter 
which originally created Waukegan as a city 
that is 100 years old this year. Parts of 
basic concepts contained in this charter, 
granted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois on February 23, 1859, still 
govern unique and vital aspects of the mu- 
nicipal government of Waukegan. 
à It is a recognition also that the drafters 

of the charter and the citizens of Waukegan 
who subsequently approved the charter in a 
public referendum on March 21, 1859, had 
built well, and had provided for their de- 
scendants and those who came to the city 
at a later date a basic framework of govern- 
ment that has allowed her citizens to grow 
and prosper, * * * 

Today, the more than 50,000 citizens of 
Waukegan are looking backward to recall 
the varied cultural heritage of the Ameri- 
can people of this city. And at the same 
time, they are looking forward to a future 
bright with opportunity for growth—a city 
which stands in the heartland of America, 
but also, by reason of its location on the 
or Lakes, stands at a new gateway to the 
world, 


Chance To Display Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, we all 
hope fervently for the success of the 
Geneva talks which are scheduled to re- 
sume on July 13, 

Many judgments have been passed as 
to how successful any meeting at the 
summit would be, based upon accom- 
plishments at Geneva to date. One plan 
has been set forth to hold a meeting at 
the NATO foreign ministerial level prior 
to. resumption of the Geneva meetings, 
in addition to the consultations which 
have been carried on within the North 
Atlantic Council continuingly. The ob- 
ject of such a meeting would be to fur- 
ther unify the Western powers’ position 
in the Russian eyes. In this connection, 
I set forth the following noteworthy and 
thoughtful editorial from the Miami 
News of Miami, Fla.: 

Cuance To Dispray Untry 

There is much merit in Italian Foreign, 
Minister Giuseppe Pella's proposal that the 
foreign ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries meet before 
the Geneva talks are resumed July 13. 

Such a meeting would afford an excellent 
opportunity for a demonstration of Western 
unity at a time when the Soviet Union is 
apparently gambling on disunity, 

There are some good reasons why the Rus- 
slans believe the Western alliance is coming 
apart at the seams. At the Geneva talks on 
the Berlin controversy, the United States, 
Great Britain and France were not always of 
one mind. This must have been evident as 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 


talked separately with the allied foreign 
ministers, g 
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Since the recess in the Geneva talks, Sec- 
retary of State Christian A, Herter has told 
the American people that nothing has been 
yet accomplished at Geneva. He ruled out 
a summit meeting based upon Geneva ac- 
complishments, 

On the same day Mr. Herter spoke, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Macmillan told 
Parliament that there had been a degree of 
success at Geneva. He said he was hopeful 
of a summit meeting. Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd subsequently reported on the 
Geneva talks in a similar vein. 

A NATO foreign ministers’ meeting before 
July 13 could ratify the West’s position and 
serve notice on Soviet Premier Nikita 

rushchev that the whole West supports 
thé Big Three position. 

After all, if war should come over Berlin 
all the NATO nations will have to fight it. 


Atomic Waste Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr, 


Speaker, the proposal by the Atomic En- 


ergy Commission and other Federal 
agencies to dispose of atomic waste ma- 
terial by dumping it into the Gulf of 
Mexico has caused great uneasiness 
among the people who live along the 
gulf coast.of Texas, together with their 
representatives. 

Atomic energy and the resulting radio- 
active waste material are fearsome and 
comparatively unknown quantities to the 
layman. He knows only that they con- 
tain something extremely dangerous and 
with far-reaching consequences, 

When the proposal to dump the waste 
into the gulf was first made, I joined 
with many colleagues of mine in stren- 
uously objecting to it until the time ar- 
rived when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other Federal agencies could 
thoroughly dispel the concern of the 
general public. That time has by no 
means arrived. 

The feeling of the more-or-less help- 
less general public is reflected in an ex- 
cellent editorial appearing in last Sun- 
day’s the Galveston News. I commend it 
to the careful consideration of Members 
of Congress and of the Federal agencies 
involved, 

The editorial follows: 

Atomic Waste DISPOSAL 

The problem of the disposal of low inten- 
sity atomic industrial waste has become one 
of prime interest to the people of Galveston, 
and the entire nation, . 

The fact that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion may license a Houston firm with permis- 
sion to deposit atomic waste material in the 
Gulf of Mexico some 150 miles offshore from 
the Texas coast has brought complaints from 
Galveston and other sources, 

Even scientists are by no means agreed 
about various facets of atomic fallout, waste 
disposal, and certain harmful effects of ordi- 
nary radiation from radioactive substances. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the 
masses, public Officials and some of the 
atomic experts themselves should feel doubt- 
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ful about the advisability of dumping radio- 
active material into the ocean anywhere, let 
alone fairly close to the shores of the Gulf. 

Even a layman well knows that deteriora- 
tion of almost any material containing 
atomic waste matter is certain to result in a 
matter of years or decades if it is submerged 
in salt water, or even near it. 

Who wants to take a chance on the Judg- 
ment of some scientists to the effect that by 
the time the proposed containers deteriorate, 
the atomic waste matter will have lost most 
of its lethal effects? 

And if our own gulf fisheries and other 
activities and even lives were not immedi- 
ately endangered by the disposal plan, how 
does one think the people of northern 
Europe, whose climate Is tempered by the 
Gulf stream, would feel about taking a 
chance on this lethal material being de- 
posited in their “‘weather-conditioning” cur- 
rent. 

The Government of Mexico was quick to 
join Texas officials and other doubters in 
opposition to the Gulf disposal plan now 
before the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Doubtless, European lands will be heard from 
next. 

On behalf of at least one interested ele- 
ment of our population, the people all along 
the Gulf coast, we urgently suggest that the 
AEC and other responsible authorities of our 
Government give the atomic waste disposal 
problem a great deal more study. 
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Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia to require 
that the General Accounting Office and 
congressional committees be permitted to 
have access to the files and records of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion with respect to the administration of 
the foreign-aid program. 

My record has been clear in asserting 
the right of the Congress to obtain in- 
formation from the executive branch of 
the Government. I have denounced the 
growing tendency in the executive 
branch of the Government under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions to withhold from the Congress and 
its committees information concerning 
its operations. 

There has been an effort on the part 
of spokesmen in the executive branch to 
establish by assertion a so-called priv- 
ilege in the executive to withhold such 
information. I have discussed this mat- 
ter extensively in an exchange of corre- 
spondence with the Attorney General, 
and my remarks will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp as follows: March 
10, 1958, pages 3280-6; March 31, 1958. 
pages 5239-41; April 16, 1958, page 5864 
and page 5877. 
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His Statesmanship Is Lauded—Dwight 
Eisenhower Becomes Skilled in Presi- 
dential Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by Holmes Alex- 
ander, entitled “Dwight Eisenhower Be- 
Comes Skilled in Presidential Role,” 
which appeared in the Rockford (III.) 
Register-Republic of June 29, 1959: 

His STATESMANSHIP Is LAUDED—DWICHT 
EISENHOWER BECOMES SKILLED IN PRESI- 
DENTIAL ROLE 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasuincton.—Two questions loom for the 

, 1960 campaign—and the second of the two is 

More important than the first. Who's going 

to be elected? Where will the country find 

as good a President as Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has turned out to be? 

Let us admit that Mr. Eisenhower started 
Tather shakily as a campaigner and as 
President—but as of today he has become 
the unsung master of his trade and a cham- 
Pion in the game which he took up in the 
evening of an entirely different career. If 
this fact is not more often reported from 
Washington, it is because the focus is on 
the problems rather than the personality, 
and because most of us are usually too busy 
Chopping wood to break into rhapsodies over 
the forest. 

My own eyes were lifted for the longer 
View in recent months because both living 
former Presidents have lately visited this 
City. Mr. Truman bounced in and out, 

off a White House invitation to 
dine, and testifying like Sir Oracle before 

a Senate committee on the subject of the 

22d amendment repealer. Mr. Hoover came 

in and went quietly, with wise, grave words 

&t the dedication of the Robert A. Taft me- 

Morial. Mr. Truman insisted upon his his- 

torical greatness with every syllable and ges- 

ture. Mr. Hoover contended that great- 

Ness” of men does not much matter in a 

true republic. 

Both men served to put the same convic- 
tion in the observer's mind. It was this: 
While Presidents Hoover and Truman served 
Well enough in the White House, no living 
American has seen a better President than 
Dwight Eisenhower has been. 

It is a conviction which few of us here 
Could have mustered a year or two ago. 
Also, it is a belief which might not assert 
itself in the mind of a reporter who saw 
and heard President Eisenhower day after 
day. My own work is such that I catch 
only every third or fourth press conference 
and hardly go to the White House more 
Often than once a year, It happens that I 
Was just back from a fast dash to West 
Germany when I attended the June 17 con- 
ference and had not laid eyes on Mr. 
Eisenhower for some time. 

For these reasons the impressions were 
firmer and more clean-cut than would 
Otherwise be probable. Barely once or twice 
in the question-packed 30 minutes did Mr. 
Eisenhower misspeak himself, as he 80 fre- 
quently used to do. None of his sentences 
lost their predicates and swam away, as 
Often used to happen. He did not duck any 
Questions, and did not take off in a haze 
of moralizations. On the contrary, the 
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President not only fielded every query 
within reach, but he did something that Mr. 
Truman was incapable of doing, and which 
Mr. Hoover evidently did not attempt. 

Mr. Eisenhower gave to a majority of his 
answers a quality that a literary critic has 
called high seriousness. The responses went 
beyond bare fact. They became interpretive, 
revealing, philosophical commentaries on 
Presidential procedure and constitutional 
affairs. Paraphrased for the sake of brevity, 
here are some samples of the President's 
ideas—points which possess, I think, an 
actual historical, textbook value in their 
separate fields: 

What should be the Federal Government's 
position when a labor-management dispute 
threatens to tie up a basic industry, such as 
steel? The President did not care for the 
grandstand play of calling union-industry 
representatives to the White House. He said 
there was an unfortunate historical prece- 
dent for this sort of thing which had ended 
in a Government attempt to seize the steel 
industry. 

Later, the President responded with beau- 
tiful graciousness to a question and turned 
his reply into a constructive idea. St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch Correspondent Pete“ 
Brandt asked if governmental facilities could 
not be used to the public straight on rival 
claims by union.and industry as to profits, 
price structure, and productivity. Mr. 
Eisenhower called this “the most intelligent 
question” he had heard on the subject. The 
President added that he would try to follow 
up the suggestion of Government truth- 
seeking. 

What was the significance of a Communist 
fighter plane attack upon an American Navy 
bomber off Korea? The President declined 
a chance to demagog by saying: “I always 
try to stay away from motives.” 

This was his statesmanlike way of saying 
that even a Communist action should not be 
judged without evidence, 

What were the prospects of a summit 
meeting? The President deplored the idea 
that modern heads of state should meet 
(as Russian Emperor Alexander and French 
Emperor Napoleon once did, he noted, on a 
raft in the middle of a river) and attempt to 
settle the affairs of the world. He pointed 
out that the American head of state had 
regular duties at home, and that the for- 
eign ministers of all free countries were 
clothed with sufficient authority to deal with 
matters which came up at foreign ministerial 
conferences. 

These are only a few of the several nuggets 
of genuine political analysis which President 
Eisenhower dropped at a single press meet- 
ing. A year or two ago he was not capable of 
such a rich yield. Mr. Eisenhower, toward 
the end of his tenure in office, is reaching a 
high and unexpected plateau of performance. 


American Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the edu- 
cation of our children is one of the most 
important activities of government. By 
and large, this has been a responsibility 
of the States and local governments with 
minor assistance from the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the form of grants. 
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Recently I received a letter from Mra. 
C. L. Faust, a resident of Jackson, Mich, 
who arrived in this country from Ger- 
many in 1955. Mrs. Faust completed her 
education in German schools. A 

Not long ago one of Mrs. Faust’s sons 
sought to take an overload of five sub- 
jects instead of the standard four at 
Jackson High School. Before he was 
permitted to do so his parents were re- 
quired to give their consent because such 
an overload, said school officials, might 
result in a breakdown. The episode 
stimulated Mrs. Faust to write a letter 
to the principal of the Jackson High 
School expressing her views on the Amer- 
ican educational system in the light of 
her own personal experience in Germany, 


Mrs, Faust's letter is so well written 
and contains such a logical and thought- 
ful analysis of our educational system 
that I believe it should be brought to the 
attention of my colleagues as well as edu- 
cators and parents. Therefore, I incor- 
porate it at this point in my remarks. 

APRIL 11, 1959. 
Mr. W. EARL HOLMAN, 
Principal, Jackson High School, 
Wildwood Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 

Dear Mr, HOLMAN: This letter is a belated 
expression of a series of thoughts, retained 
and considered for a long time, ‘and brought 
out yesterday upon my husband's having to 
sign the statement, required by high school, 
that we will assume full responsibility for 
our son Rainer's taking on the overload of 
five subjects instead of four; for the necessity 
of study at home; and for possible failure or 
breakdown. 

I do not intend this to be unconstructive 
criticism, but sincerely hope that you may 
have an opportunity, as the head of the larg- 
est school of the city of Jackson, to take this 
letter with you to one of the educators’ con- 
ventions, held regularly in the State, and 
present a (former) foreigner's view of a 
problem that has never as yet surpassed the 
state of discussion. 

To introduce myself, I was born and raised 
in Germany, living there until I came to this 
country in January 1955 with my mother 
and two sons of 10 and 11 years of age. 
Purpose of the change—to give these two 
boys the chance of the great opportunities 
in the widest variety of fields of endeavor 
possible, a matter, which became more and 
more of a problem in small Western Ger- 
many with the steadily increasing popula- 
tion in its limited geographical area. There 
appeared to be no logical outlet to take care 
of such organic growth. We have found a 
most happy new home in these United States 
and have become citizens last summer, And 
there is only one item that mars that pleas- 
ant picture—the schools. Knowing what I 
know now about our U.S. school system, and 
disregarding every other wonderful aspect of 
our lives, this is the point that set me to 
wonder whether I should not have waited to 
take this great step into emigration until 
both my sons had graduated from their 
German high school. 

To give you a picture of the German edu- 
cational system, here is a small outline of 
the types of schooling established over there. 
And, before giving these details, I must say 
that every child, unless entirely ungifted in 
the flelds of learning, or uncared for (the 
latter is very rare) chooses one profession or 
another, be it academic, clerical, mechanical, 
manual, or other. 

1. Academic type of education: (a) 4 
years of grade school; (b) at age 10, rigid ex- 
amination for admission to high school (9 
years), graduation at age 19; (c) university. 
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2. Business type of education: (a) 8 years 
of grade school, (b) 2 years of business 
school (in all business fields, such as ac- 
counting, clerical, eto.) 

3. Girls’ full education without academie 
alm: (a) 4 years of grade school, (b) 6 
years of high school with graduation exami- 
nation; 

4. Education for trade (skill—plumber, 
electrician, steelworker, etc.): (a) 8 years of 
grade school, (b) apprenticeship with proper 
examination, and then up in the trade from 
there. 

The high schools vary in type, adapted to 
the different types of academic require- 
ments. For example, young people aiming 
to become lawyers, doctors of medicine, 
ministers, etc., will chose a school which of- 
fers such languages as Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and so forth; others will choose a school 
that offers such languages as Latin (which is 
almost impossible not to find in a high 
school), English, and French. Coeducation 
is quite rare and rather limitec to smaller 
towns and villages. 

In every type of school, mentioned above, 
every subject is mandatory, and the num- 
ber of subjects is gradually increasing 
through the years, reaching its high in the 
last 3 years of high school (academic 
career). I am attaching a detailed curricu- 
lum of my own school, which should be of 
great interest and concern to any educator 
in this country. And I wish to add that I 
am a happy and very healthy woman, in no 
way overworked at any time by this pattern 
of upbringing. I am running a large home 
with 3 teenage children and am a full-time 
secretary. To prove the point—in spite of 
this seemingly rigid schedule of learning, 
we had lots of time to play. In summer, 
school was held from 7 a.m. to just before 
1 p.m.; in winter, from 8 am. to just be- 
fore 2 p.m.—no unnecessary studyhall or 
lunch periods, We brought a sandwich and 
some fruit for the recesses, and had oppor- 
tunity to supplement this with milk or 
chocolate milk in a very pleasant place pro- 
vided therefor. I was home by one-half af- 
ter 1 or 2 pm, depending on the season, 
had my main meal of the day (not hotdogs 
or hamburgers), took a brief nap, or just 
did nothing at all for an hour or so, then 
sat down to 2 or 3 hours of studying, de- 
pending on the amount of assignments. 
Then I was free to play tennis, swim, get 
out on my bicycle, skate, play pingpong or 
took music lessons, The evening meal was 
served at about 7 to 7:30 p.m.; in between 
there was tea and sandwiches. Bedtime 
was arranged by age: 8 p.m. up to age 12; 
9 p.m. up to age 14; 10 p.m, until end of 
school years, exceptions only for social 
events. Dancing school started at age 15; 
“coming out” officially at age 18. 

There is one thing that, it seems to me, is 
the deciding factor in the comparison of the 
schools of belief—the European and the 
American. The concept of freedom, the 
most cherished basis of our U.S. way of liv- 
ing. It is my strong conviction that, until 
maturity, no human being is fully equipped 
for what they believe is freedom. I rather 
think that freedom with proper and incon- 
spicuous control is the right solution for a 
growing youngster. And this is so easy to 
achieve (exceptions always considered), 
when education begins the first day of life, 
not at age 8, when the fertile soil has dried 
out and, suddenly, what was right for years, 
is supposed to be wrong. 

Any type of commodity in life comes too 
easily to an American child. Most anything 
that is a precious value to a European kid, 
is a self-understood, everyday thing to an 
American child. At age 2—for a boy—it’s a 
tricycle, age 5, a bicycle, replaced by new 
and faster ones, as they grow, at 14, a 
scooter, at 16, a car. In between, cowboy 
games, BB guns, comic books, television, 
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records, horror movies, steady going and— 
boredom. If a European child's parents are 
well to do enough to provide for some of 
these things, they are still appreciated as 
a great gift. But the young minds are oc- 
cupied with such a great variety of things 
that the constant desire for being enter- 
tained and kept excited will never exist to 
such extent. 

Europeans, at an average, do not lead a 
Spartan life at all. They know and like 
luxury as well as we do. But they own one 
precious property—discipline, not only of 
the body, but also—and significantly—dis- 
ecipline of the mind, a trait I find sadly 
lacking in the United States. Also, from 
childhood on, they learn to appreciate the 
deep values of fine art—such as true music 
(not rock 'n roll), poetry, and the like, 
which deepen character and both broaden 
and cultivate the mind. 

Most certainly, there are outstanding, ex- 
cellent, good, fair, average, and below-aver- 
age people everywhere in the world; but I 
feel, if a country, as the United States, by 
virtue of its almost unlimited resources, be- 
comes a born leader of the globe, it must 
not neglect the great and profound truth of 
the definite obligation that goes hand in 
hand with the assumption of such leading 
status. Such country must produce the 
human Intellectual basis, capable of carry- 
ing on the leadership, and not resting upon 
the glory of pioneer generations who made 
all of this possible by thelr great spirit. 

As it is now—instead of promoting the 
gifted students in our schools, and trying 
to educate those less qualified to the best 
possible extent, the intellectually inclined 
student material is pulled down to a degrad- 
ing average level, that proves fatal to any in- 
dividual ambition and initiative a youngster 
can muster on his or her own (and I have 
proof of this in three children of my own, 14, 
15, and 16 years old). 

There is so much discussion at all levels 
about the teacher problem. There are not 
enough teachers, and those we have are un- 
derpaid. Result—who wants to make teach- 
ing a profession, who plans to lead a success- 
ful and gratifying life? 

The financial problem first. I strongly 
belleve it would be a great step forward if, 
in building new schools, architects and plan- 
ning educational institutions would consider 
reducing the extent of almost luxurious com- 
fort provided for the pupil, such as huge 
classrooms, studyhalls, lounges, cafeterias, 
beautiful swimming pools, etc. I know by 
personal experience that such things are not 
& necessity. Our high school was large and 
beautifully designed, perfectly serving its 
primary purpose—simply to be an efficient 
institution of learning, and we all were per- 
fectly healthy and happy schoolkids. Our 
school did not have a pool—how terrible. 
Instead, we held our school swimming at a 
pool, strictly reserved and built for schools of 
the city (population 360,000), in an ultra- 
modern swimming-pool building, owned by 
the city. In the school building, each class 
is assigned a permanent classroom to which 
the teachers come for the various subjects. 
The only times we moved were to biology, 
chemistry, physics, music, and art class, the 
first three built in amphitheater shape and 
equipped with laboratories. Even though we 
were girls, our gym held every type of ath- 
letic and gymnastic equipment, and we had 
to use it, too—good or bad at it, we had to. 
In summer, it was track—dash, long-distance 
run, shotput, javelin, broad and high 
jump discus, all sorts of ball games, etc. 
And we did grow up to be graceful, but 
strong and weli-disciplined, too, and we did 
not have to be chauffeured every place we 
had to go—we walked or used the bus or a 
streetcar. I should like to say that my en- 
tire growing life never knew a dull moment. 
(Overloaded in learning, by U.S. standards, as 
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I was then, I easily won my first junior cham- 
pionship in tennis at age 14. I obviously 
was strong enough and had time to train.) 

The other teacher problem is—how can 
youngsters be taught to the extent manda- 
tory, when the system does not provide an 
education that could possibly produce the 
callber of teacher needed for such purpose? 

My personal thoughts of improving matters 
are: j 

1. Go right ahead and overload the kids 
with a reasonable, and increasing, number 
of subjects. They can very easily stand it. 

2. Get away from the electives. Kids 
want to play all the time; but once they get 
used to a certain pattern of living—learning 
and playing, they most easily adopt it and get 
along fine. 

3. Break down the educational system into 
the proper categories that sult the true needs 
of the economy of the country and of the 
different personalities. 

4. Build a little more modest schools. 
rather than the shiny exhibition places we 
now get, and divert the money saved into 
the teachers’ salary channels, 

5. Break down the vacation periods into a 
more suitable pattern, The very basis of our 
present-day vacation schedule has, I am sure, 
to do with a rather outdated concept of help- 
ing in the harvest. Comparing the number 
of vacation weeks in the United States and in 
Europe (with small variations, of course), 
they are the same and were as follows, as I 
remember them: 


[n weeks] 

United | Europe 

States 
— 
F oo ee N ESSN 2 
Christmas vacation... I 2 3 
Faster vacations. .____.- 3 2 3 
Whitsuntide vacations__ . 1 
Summer vaentlons 1l 6 


It is easy to see that the European scheme 
provides for a much better balanced learn- 
ing-resting tenure. 

Since about 1 year now, both my sons, 
who are 154% and 14 years old, have been 
worrying over the fact of what they might 
finally decide to make their career. They 
had to take “aptitude” and "interest" tests- 
They have been urged, since age 12, to elect 
their subjects to well-found their future- 
Just look at what I had to learn with no 
choice at all; but, at age 19, I could sit 
down comfortably, well-equipped for any 
career, and could choose at that point just 
what that career would be. I could 8? 
through my school years, entirely un- 
burdened by worries about the distant fu“ 
ture—how can an adolescent definitely make 
up his or her mind about such things in 
those years of much publicized changes. 
restlessness, and growing pains? If he oF 
she does, 3 years later, their thinking an! 
their physical makeup may have ch: 
completely. One may want to become? 
lawyer instead of a mechanical engineer: 
another a steelworker instead of a carpenter: 
Then what? The curriculum had to be 
built around the idea of a 13-year-old and 
will no longer fit that of a 17-year-old 
Exactly, how much unnecessary pressure on 
youngsters’ minds could be eliminated 
making them do things, rather than letting 
them choose them. Even though they pre 
tend to be so free and so independent, you 
might find that they are quite glad to have 
decisions made for them, even though they 
do not consider it very smart to admit It. 

This is a rather extensive discourse. But 
the card of “assuming responsibility,” signed 
for our son yesterday by Mr. Faust, gave me 
a very concrete basis for finally saying ou 
loud—as may be seen by the carbon copies 
of this letter—what has bothered me e 
since I came to this country, I am one 
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small volce only, and convenience is a great 

foe; but I do not give up hope for better- 

Ment, as I believe firmly that the situation 

dur “fine” world is in, warrants more efec- 

tive action than committee discussions and 
-floor filibusters can provide. 

Thank you for reading it all, It is but a 
brave effort to put across something. that 
Seems to be obvious to most progressive 
countries except our own. 

Sincerely, 
ERIKA F. FAUST. 
Curricutum’ or HicH SCHOOL (CHEMNITZ, 

GERMANY) FOR LasT 3 YEARS (GRADUA- 

TION AcE, 19) 

Six school days a week; all subjects man- 
datory: additional subjects may be taken, 
if desired. 

Five recess periods during the morning: 

ee, 5 minutes each; two, 20 minutes each, 
Two afternoon periods of 2 full hours each. 

(a) Laboratory (biology, chemistry, or 
Physics) . 

(b) Athletics. 


Subject and number of periods* in the week 


History (of the world), 
History of arts- 
iol, ce ae ce ares EE, . 
Biology (plus two afternoon laboratory 
TTT 2 
Chemistry (plus two afternoon labora- 
tory periods) 
Physics (up to and including astral 
WOSSES Ss os soho a ae 2 
thematics (up to highest degree of 


Mathematics) <—- 6-555 = aeons 5 
Uosophy (last year only) 1 
Religion (all-of-the-world creeds)...-- 2 
eee Fane dre PO NOLL Se) pa 2 


Athletics (plus two afternoon periods). 2 
Every period was 50 minutes long. 


Member Bank Reserve Requirements 


SPEECH 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
Ouse on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend the 
National Bank Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the reserves required to 
maintained by member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System against deposits and to 


See the classification “central reserve 
y.” 8 


Mr. HIE STAND. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday, and to some extent today, the 
Membership, I am quite convinced, en- 
Joyed a good deal of the discussion. Iam 
Sure they appreciated it. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas was in 
Wonderful form. He made a number of 
rather shocking and astounding state- 
Ments, some of which may have been con- 
Sidered as misleading or, let us say, easily 
Misunderstood, and some not quite in ac- 
Cordance with the facts. Because of the 
&pparent enjoyment of the membership, 
T am a little hesitant to set the facts 
tina and thus disillusion the 

TS. 
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But let us have no misunderstanding. 
Some of his statements sound so plaus- 
ible I am convinced he believes them. 
The gentleman has repeated them so 
often he has come to believe them him- 
self. I credit him with complete sin- 
cerity, but I charge him with great mis- 
understanding. 

Let us examine some of the facts. 
The very distinguished gentleman has 
repeatedly asserted that these $15 bil- 
lion worth of U.S. securities have been 
paid for and could be retired. Certainly, 
Mr. Chairman, they have been paid for, 
but who paid for them? By whom were 
the paid for? Why, the people who 
bought them, and the people who bought 
them paid the Treasury for them. The 
Treasury does not own them. The 
Treasury has sold them, the Treasury 
has received the money. Of course, if 
any one of the bonds or securities had 
been handed around among various deal- 
ers, from dealer to dealer, they would 
have been paid for, several times, maybe 
10 times. But still the Treasury does not 
own them because the Treasury has not 
paid for them. The Federal Reserve 
Bank owns them because they have paid 
for them. That statement that we want 
to retire them because we own them is 
quite a general statement, and it is mis- 
leading because the Treasury does not 
own them. The Federal Reserve Bank 
owns them. I think we should get that 
clear. The Treasury has been paid for 
them. 

The gentleman said that they could 
be transferred simply by a bookkeeping 
transaction and canceled by the Treas- 
ury. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, that is 
quite a statement. The Federal Reserve 
Bank like any other bank has to stay 
in balance and solvent. It cannot give 
away $15 billion worth of assets unless 
it can also reduce its liabilities by a like 
amount. It would be bankrupt over- 
night. Those securities, the $25 billion 
that they hold plus the $20 billion gold 
certificates, are needed to back up the 
$27 billion worth of Federal Reserve 
notes—that is the cash currency that you 
saw—plus $20 billion worth of reserves 
on deposit. These assets are needed to 
back up the liabilities. 

But again, viewed from the Federal 
debt angle, if we could pay $15 billion 
worth of debt simply by printing that 
much unbacked currency, why not do 
it all? Why not print $280 billion worth? 
Just think of the savings in interest and 
the headaches and the grief and every- 
thing. We have today some $28 billion 
of currency in circulation outside of 
banks. If we started the printing press- 
es and printed $280 billion worth and 
put it into circulation, the present dol- 
lar would quickly drop to less than a 
dime in purchasing power. It happens 
that is a coincidence between the 8280 
billion debt and the $28 billion worth 
of present currency outside of banks. 

Remember in this matter of deprecia- 
tion of the currency the German pre- 
war mark and the French franc, the 
Italian lira, and Brazilian cruzeiro, the 
Chilean peso, and, yes, recently the Boli- 
vian boliviano. True, the Federal Re- 
serve does not need just now all of the 
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$26 billion securities it has as a backup, 
but it must have a margin for safety 
and a surplus. They must have a gen- 
erous margin of safety because we have 
got to be sure of the future. 

But, there is another very important 
function of the Federal Reserve, for the 
Federal backlog of securities, and that 
is the most important operation known 
as the open market operation. Sup- 
pose with the present boom—and it is 
a small boom, shall we say, but suppose 
the present boom perhaps by uncon- 
trolled Federal spending or an uncon- 
trolled wage price spiral should turn into 
a really wild spiral of inflation. How 
then can it be brought under control? 
Raising reserve ratios? Yes. Stiffening 
rediscount rates? Yes. But, more than 
either of these, selling securities in the 
open market. For every billion dollars 
sold on the market a billion dollars goes 
out of circulation into the Federal Re- 
serve bank. A billion or two taken out 
of circulation will go-a long way toward 
controlling a wild spiral. The less mon- 
ey there is in circulation in proportion 
to the supply of goods and services, the 
more the dollar is worth and the sooner 
prices and the cost of living stop jump- 


ing. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The $15 billion 
referred to here, in order to cancel out 
those bonds, would take out of circula- 
tion $15 billion worth of currency, would 
it not? 

Mr. HIESTAND. It would either 
have to do that or something else like 
it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Well, if it did 
not take out $15 billion worth of secured 
currency, it would then put in $15 billion 
of unsecured currency. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Then we would 
have two types of currency in the mar- 
ket: $15 billion of greenbacks un- 
secured and the balance would be 
secured currency. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman is 
exactly right. I thank him for his con- 
tribution. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas 
claims we would save money by the 
transfer and cancellation of these bonds. 
But, would we? The bank today turns 
over 90 percent of its earnings to the 
Treasury annually. Furthermore, since 
there would be little, if any, transfer of 
securities, there would be no percepti- 
ble reduction of earnings. 

It is claimed that such a reduction of 
reserve requirements would be a sudden 
bonanza in profits to member banks. 
True, it would enable banks to accept 
more deposits and make more loans. 
But, where will the deposits come from, 
other than from the gradual growth of 
the economy, a bank’s loans and invest- 
ments cannot grow faster than its de- 
posits. - Furthermore, to assure liquidity 
a portion: of its increased deposits 
must be invested in Government bonds. 
Those have to come from other sources 
than the Fed. Growth in deposits and 
investments requires increased payroll 
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and facilities. Rising costs have been 
keeping pace with growth and the earn- 
ings ratio all through this growth has 
held close to an even 8 percent of cap- 
ital accounts. Increased income taxes 
of member banks—that is, at 52 per- 
cent—would gain the Treasury as much 
as any slight loss of earnings from the 
Federal Reserve. 

The gentleman claims that the Fed 
now has authority to increase the money 
supply by $386 billion. In this I sug- 
gest, Mr. Chairman, he is completely in 
error, and this is why, With large 
growth in demand deposits, increases in 
currency naturally have to occur. Cur- 
rency is now $31 billion. That is, in- 
cluding the $28 billion outside banks, 
roughly 20 percent of the privately held 
money supply. For a growth of $386 
billion, according to history, an added 
$30 billion currency would be required. 
Under the law 25 percent backing in gold 
is required. For that $30 billion cur- 
rency $7.5 billion additional gold would 
be required in addition to the present 
$6.8 billion required for the present $27 
. billion Federal Reserve notes, making a 
total of $14.3 billion gold. 

With such growth, time deposits now 
$64 billion would increase by $180 bil- 
lion, requiring at 3 percent, an addi- 
tional reserve of $5.4 billion plus $1.6 
billion backing or a total of $1.8 billion 
gold reserves. A total of $356 billion 
growth; that is, the $336 billion minus 
the $30 billion currency, in demand de- 
posits would require, in addition to the 
$18 billion reserve requirements on the 
present $109 billion demand deposits, $44 
billion added reserve requirements 
which, in turn, would need gold certifi- 
cate backing of an added $11 billion. 

Total gold requirement to back $386 
billion deposits would be $27 billion. 
That is in addition. 

It figures out this way: $14.3 billion 
for the currency, $1 8 billion for the time 
deposits and $11 billion for demand de- 
posits. Thus $386 billion growth in 
money supply on the present $20 billion 
gold is completely impossible. Where 
would this added $20 billion worth of 
gold come from? 

True, irresponsible policies on the part 
of the Federal Reserve could wreck the 
money supply, but that could be done 
under present law, and I submit that the 
Federal Reserve has retained an ob- 
jective position, a carefully judged po- 
sition, a carefully maintained and con- 
servative position, over the years. It 
has been a tower of strength to our 
economy. 

The gentleman claims that counting 
vault cash as reserves was tried and 
found wanting. This is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. We did count 
vault cash as reserves for many years. 
In 1917 they were called in because of 
the need to centralize the existing gold 
supply. It was a war measure. Gold 
is no longer in circulation. It presents 
no obstacle today. 

It is said that the object of this bill 
is to lower reserve requirements. The 
facts are that the bill’s objective is to 
remove structure inequities and diffi- 
culties of administration. That is shown 
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in the hearings. Also, to provide for 
long-term growth of the economy. 

The gentleman has always professed 
his endeavors in behalf of small busi- 
ness and small banks. Why, indeed, 
should he insist that the present dis- 
advantage to small banks and country 
banks be continued and perpetuated? I 
suggest that we should correct these 
things now. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. That $386 billion in- 
crease was included in a proportionate 
growth in our economy. But that is 
looking far into the future. What I 
really wanted to bring out with the gen- 
tleman is the fact that when the Fed- 
eral Reserve bought these bonds, the 
Federal Reserve paid Government money 
for these bonds. 

Mr. HIESTAND. May I suggest to 
the gentleman that all money is Gov- 
ernment money, that this money was 
not owned by the Treasury, it was owned 
by the Federal Reserve? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was owned by the 
U.S. Government, the people. You see, 
the Federal Reserve banks create money 
on the credit of the people. They cre- 
ated this money to buy these bonds. 

Mr. HIESTAND. They created it in 
accordance with the law, under limi- 
tations, But this was paid for, dollar 
for dollar out of the Federal Reserve, 
not out of the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Federal Reserve 
belongs to the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Exactly. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a part of the 
Government. 

Mr HIESTAND. And that reasoning 
is right at the bottom of the gentleman’s 
whole philosophy. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HIESTAND. That all Govern- 
ment agencies are in one pot. That, I 
submit, is a wrong basic principle. The 
Treasury has been paid for these bonds. 
It has not paid anybody else for them. 
The bonds did not belong to the Treas- 
ury, they belonged to the Federal Re- 
serve and we cannot transfer them with- 
out disaster. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is in- 
correct if he assumes that the Federal 
Reserve bought these from the Treasury. 
The Federal Reserve cannot buy bonds 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I stand corrected. 
They have to buy them in the open 
market. 

Mr. PATMAN. All bonds must be 
bought in the open market. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Federal Reserve, 
which is a part of this Government, 
issues a part of the Government’s own 
money to buy these bonds. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I submit the gen- 
tleman is completely incorrect in the 
last part of his statement. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, that is a 
point on which we differ, 
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Mr. HIESTAND. The Federal Re- 
serve paid cash for those bonds. They 
belong to the Federal Reserve and not 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. They did not pay 
cash, but got them on the credit of the 
United States. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Well, it is all the 
same. 

Mr. PATMAN. And it was the Gov- 
ernment's credit. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
am quite convinced that this is a good 
bill. It is a sound bill; and a very pro- 
gressive bill. It is a bill that plans for 
the far ahead future. It is a bill that 
will remove inequities and will give the 
country banks a better break in com- 
parison to the big city banks. I believe 
it should be approved. I believe it 
should be approved without any amend* 
ment whatsoever, 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


Proud of Our National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
esident, this great body needs no re- 
der of the contributions which the 
National Guard has made in terms of 
our national welfare and safety. Its 
accomplishments are well known to all 
of us. None of us here will forget its 
instantaneous response in times of na- 
tional crisis, its answer to distress calls 
in lesser domestic emergencies such as 
natural disasters, riots, catastrophes, 
and so forth. And it continues to guard 
our country’s safety through its excel- 
lent training program of our citizen 
soldiers. The knowledge and stamina 
and skill which are indispensable if we 
are always to maintain a constant state 
of readiness can be derived only from 
consistent and thorough training such 
as the National Guard provides. 

We as a nation are proud of the Na- 
tional Guard and I was happy to see 
the tribute which a local hometown 
newspaper recently paid to this out- 
standing organization, 

I ask unanimous consent that the at- 
tached editorial from the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal of July 1 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROUD oF Our NATIONAL GUARD 

Union County's National Guard units are 
on active duty, although they are engai 
only in their routine summer maneuvers at 
Camp Drum in the undulating terrain of 
upper New York State. Casualty lists are 
not streaming homeward daily and even 
when they are reported will be attributable 
primarily to blisters, a touch of sun, and the 
ill-humored response of muscles to Army 
activity. 
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Two weeks in the open in a zestful atmos- 
Phere is no hardship and it harbors little 
similarity to the fatigue and discomfort of 
combat conditions. Neither is it a summer 
holiday in luxury and idleness, 

Summer maneuvers exact much from the 
Citizen-soldier, although he has been pre- 
Paring for months and has time for rest and 
a bit of recreation. Mechanization in the 
Army is not the automation of civilian in- 
dustry and the new tools of the fighting 
Man's trade always seem to introduce new 
work. This the guardsman recalls quickly, 
if he was in camp in prior years, or absorbs 
sharply in his first experience. 

These details of summer camp are a seg- 
Ment of the program of developing citizen- 
soldiers trained and equipped for instant re- 
sponse in a national emergency. They are 
the testing of the training and the drills of 
the preceding months and the awakening of 
the lessons of preceding camps. Summer 
camp includes a lot of fun, but basically it 
is a rehearsal in the serious and lethal busi- 
Ness of soldiering, a duty required all too 
frequently of every American. 

America always has eschewed the Old 
World policy of huge professional armies, 

instead the willingness and the 
ability of its citizens to answer a call to 
arms. More and more the mere readiness to 
respond is inadequate for the job then at 
d. Knowledge and skill and stamina are 
imtlispensable, and these derive only from 
Consistent and thorough training. These 
the National Guard endeavors to instill into 
those young men who recognize their obli- 
ation to their country and hence the guard 
becomes the first to dash to the support of 
the regular forces. 

The National Guard was called out for the 
trouble on the Mexican border, it went to 

ce with the AEP, it circled the globe in 
World War II, and was in the Korean police 
action. Those major exploits overshadow 
duty in a variety of lesser domestic emer- 
Bencles—natural disasters, riots, catastro- 
Phes. The people of Union County are 
Proud of their citizen-soldiers now afield at 
Camp Drum; they have abundant reason for 
that pride. 


Toward Understanding India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr, Speaker, in recent 
years a gradual reevaluation of Indian- 
American relations has been taking 
Place. I like to think that misunder- 
Standings of our position are slowly be- 
ing clarified in India, and that a greater 
&ppreciation of India’s role in Asia is 
Steadily growing here. 

The June 25 issue of the Christian 
Century contains a thoughtful article 
entitled “Toward Understanding India,” 
Which should help immeasurably in pre- 
Cisely that direction. 

The author, Arthur McLean Stillman, 

an informed observer who spent 2 
Yyears—i955 to 1957—in India as Second 
-Secretary at the American Embassy in 
New Delhi. 

I congratulate him on this balanced 
and effective presentations, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 

article as follows: 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING INDIA 
(Arthur McLean Stillman) 


Americans should appreciate that despite 
points of disagreement with Indian foreign 
policy, their Nation has an important stake 
in India’s future. 

Since 1951, the U.S. Government has ex- 
tended over 61.5 billion in grants and loans 
to India. The magnitude of this assistance 
is symbolic of American interest in the con- 
tinued freedom of that great Asian nation. 
Many Americans, however, still do not under- 
stand the necessity or desirability of such 
largesse, They realize that India is econom- 
ically handicapped, though only those who 
have seen it firsthand can fully comprehend 
the extent of the poverty and misery of her 
people. But they have little understanding 
of the dramatic political and economic devel- 
opments which have occurred in India dur- 
ing the 11 years of her independence. Some 
Americans feel that India has moved too 


close to the Sino-Soviet bloc, and that she is 


too ready to criticize the West unduly. They 


consider unrealistic the neutralism of her 


foreign policy in a world where the line be- 
tween freedom and communism is being 
drawn with increasing sharpness, 

Since U.S. policy has called consistently 
for support of India’s economic development, 
it is important that Americans better under- 
stand the bases for that policy, and realize 
why they have a vital interest in India’s 
future. 

DEDICATED LEADERSHIP 


Under the idealistic influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the political leadership of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, India emerged as a republic 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
on August 15, 1947. The Indian constitu- 
tion, proclaimed on January 26, 1950, is pat- 
terned after a combination of British and 
American governmental structures and con- 
tains guarantees of freedom and protection 
of the individual common to Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. 

Two general elections have been held 
under this constitution, in 1951 and in 1957. 
In both, despite challenges from extremists 
of Left and Right, Nehru’s Congress party, 
standing for moderation and democratic 
principles, was victorious nationally and in 
an overwhelming majority of the States. 
The election of a Communist government in 
the State of Kerala in 1957 has been the 
principal note of dissension, though there 
are indications that the rank and file of 
Kerala's voters turned to the Communists 
primarily in protest against the instability 
which had continually plagued that state's 
government, 

The dedication of India’s leaders to the 
maintenance of a democratic system and 
the support by the people of that type of 
government are reasons enough to com- 
mand moral and material support from the 
United States. India is demonstrating 
throughout Asia that a society based on dem- 
ocratic principles offers an alternative to 
communism, and that such a society better 
serves human aspirations than does. total- 
itarlanism. Her differences with the West 
over foreign policy should not be permitted 
to obscure from the rest of the free world 
the fact that India is still a free and demo- 
cratic nation. 

THE 5-YEAR PLANS 

The problems of economic development in 
& country whose more than 400 million peo- 
ple have a per capita annual income of less 
than $60 are enormous, However, despite 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, the In- 
dian Government has moved ahead ambi- 
tiously and optimistically in an attempt to 
transform an underdeveloped, agricultural 
economy to one based on modern industry. 
The first 5-year plan of economic develop- 
ment, entailing an outlay of about $8.5 bil- 
lion, was completed in 1956, Certain phases 
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of this plan were highly successful, although 
acute problems remained unsolved. 

The second 5-year plan, launched in 1956, 
envisages an expenditure of 615 billion. 
Serious obstacles to the effective and timely 
implementation of the plan have been im- 
posed by such factors as inflation, the Suez 
crisis, and exceptionally heavy withdrawals 
of foreign exchange reserves. In the face of 
suggestions that the plan be substantially 
modified or its life span extended, Prime 
Minister Nehru has steadfastly maintained 
that its fulfillment within the period en- 
visaged is vital to India’s future develop- 
ment, 

The fact that India has undertaken such 
bold measures to improve her economic posi- 
tion calls for our sympathetic understand- 
ing. The Indian Government has mobilized 
domestic resources to a very large degree and 
has pursued a course of balanced economic 
development. While Indian officials have 
been reluctant to request foreign assistance, 
feeling that this would compromise India’s 
independent foreign policy, they have never- 
theless welcomed and appreciated the help 
extended by other countries. 

Since 1952 the United States has been the 
principal foreign participant in the devel- 
opment of India’s economy, and the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations and CARE have 
made notable contributions to her people's 
welfare. In addressing the annual con- 
ference of the U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Mission in India on November 20, 1957, Prime 
Minister Nehru declared that India was 
grateful to the United States for all the aid 
she had received over the years. He said 
that he wants American cooperation in the 
“mighty adventure” of building a new India. 
American technicians in agriculture, health, 
industry, engineering, education, and com- 
munity development have worked with In- 
dian colleagues in an effort to bring about 
the economic transformation so earnestly 
desired by the nation. Substantial sums of 
dollars have been utilized for steel, for in- 
dustrial and transportation equipment and 
for imports of food grains. A spirit of friend- 
ly cooperation has developed through the 
technical assistance program, and American 
techniques have made a significant impact. 
The United States has firmly supported the 
efforts being made by the Indians to make 
use of their own resources and skills. The 
ambition shown by the leaders of India in 
seeking to provide a better material life for 
their people is worthy of note by Americans 
who would understand the bases for con- 
tinued assistance to India. 

Whereas in the political and economic 
spheres it is not difficult to recognize the 
desirability of close cooperation with Indla, 
in the area of international relations Amer- 
icams are often bewildered and concerned 
when they see the course India is pursuing. 

NEHRU’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Prime Minister Nehru has consistently 
maintained that India must follow an in- 
dependent foreign policy, eschewing power 
blocs, and that the basis of Indian policy 
must be predicated on peaceful coexistence 
with all countries regardless of their politi- 
cal character. This policy is based not only 
on the realistic contention that India must 
devote her major effort to economic rather 
than to military development but on the 
belief that a peaceful world order can be 
achieved only by dissolution of power blocs, 
disarmament, and pledges of good faith on 
the part of all nations that they will not 
resort to aggression. 

India’s neutral position is not substant- 
ally different from that pursued by our 
own country prior to World War I. Ameri- 
cans can more readily understand this posi- 
tion if they recall their historical desire to 
be free of European conflicts and to devote 
their full effort to solving internal economic 
problems. 
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Harder than neutralism for Americans to 
appreciate, however, is the support which 
India has appeared to give to international 
positions taken by the Sino-Soviet bloc and 
her frequent criticisms of American policy. 
Examples of this support are India’s champ- 
ionship of admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations, her general agree- 
ment with Soviet proposals for suspension 
of nuclear tests without regard to adequate 
inspection procedures, and her constant 
criticism of SEATO and the Baghdad Pact. 

India feels that since the Communist 
regime has effective control over the main- 
land of China, that regime should represent 
the Chinese people in the United Nations. 
She feels that admission of Communist 
China into the world body would bring 
about more international harmony and 
greater stability in Asia. Whether recent 
developments in Tibet will lead her to reas- 
sess her policy toward Communist China 
is uncertain, though it appears that Prime 
Minister Nehru does not wish to take any 
action that would compromise friendly 
Sino-Indian relations. 

Indian leaders have long maintained that 
nuclear test explosions should be terminated. 
Some Indians have considered this objective 
so important that they have criticized the 
United States for refusing to accept Soviet 
proposals for test suspension even though 
those proposals do not include inspection 
safeguards. While nuclear tests are pres- 
ently suspended de facto, there is no guaran- 
tee that this situation will continue, If 
tests should be resumed divergencies may 
again arise between the American position, 
which holds that inspection is vital to sus- 
pension agreement, and the view of those 
Indians who hold that good faith should be 
accepted as the basis for insuring compli- 
ance. 

Relations between India and Pakistan 
have been strained because of a number of 
basic differences, as the dispute over Kash- 
mir has dramatically illustrated. India has 
strongly resented the military assistance the 
United States has extended to Pakistan and 
the inclusion of that country In the SEATO 
and Baghdad alliances; she feels that these 
actions unduly strengthen Pakistan, thereby 
leading possibly to armed conflict over Kash- 
mir. Prime Minister Nehru has said that 
while he does not question American mo- 
tives, he does question our judgment in 
furnishing military aid to Pakistan. This 
issue has tended to dominate all others in 
Indian thinking; it makes close cooperation 
between India and the United States ex- 
tremely difficult. 

As a result of its experience with the Com- 
munist world since the end of the war, the 
United States has become convinced that col- 
lective security is basic to national survival 
and that a position of strength is essential 
to the continued independence of countries 
in the free world. While the United States 
respects the right of nations to remain neu- 
_ tral in the cold war, it will not alter this 
basic assumption, which it believes will pre- 
serve and extend freedom and Individual 
dignity, 

COMMON OBJECTIVES 

Although U.S. and Indian policies diverge 
in important respects, it Is nevertheless im- 
portant that people in both countries real- 
ize that their ultimate objectives do not 
differ, Both want a peaceful world order, 
but both seek this end by methods dictated 
by their own national interest. 

India and the United States can and do 
Work together, of course, despite their dif- 
ferences on certain issues. During the 12th 
General Assembly of the United Nations, the 
two countries voted together on important 
resolutions calling for study of the effects 
of atomic radiation and for enlargement of 
the disarmament subcommission, The 
Uniited States warmly supported a resolu- 
tion proposed by India, Sweden, and Yugo- 
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slavia which urged the nations to “make 
every effort to strengthen international rela- 
tions and to develop friendly and coopera- 
tive relations and settle disputes by peace- 
ful means as enjoined in the charter.” Ap- 
preciation of the general similarity of out- 
look on the part of India and the United 
States was expressed by Ambassador Henry 
Cabot in an address to the Indian 
Council of World Affairs February 14: 

“It might surprise many people both in 
India and the United States to realize how 
often in the United Nations our two coun- 
tries have agreed. In the past 5 years India 
and the United States have voted the same 
way in 45 major rolicall votes in the United 
Nations General Assembly. They have in- 
cluded resolutions on the all-embracing 
question of disarmament; on the treatment 
of people of Indian origin in South Africa; 
on the atoms-for-peace program, in which 
India has played a most distinguished part; 
on the effects of atomic radiation; on Moroc- 
co, Tunisia, and Algeria; and, finally, on the 
Middle East crisis. In that crisis, in which 
peace hung in the balance, India and the 
United States voted together on eight sep- 
arate resolutions and worked together all the 
way. * * * Mention is seldom made of our 
common belief in the dignity of man and 
the necessity of freedom; our adherence to 
the view that government exists to serve 
the people and that the people are not pawns 
of the state; our common belief that strong 
and successful states can be built on a 
foundation of many races and many creeds; 
our conviction that material p can 
take place without sacrifice of civil rights; 
and our common belief that the job of the 
government is to work for peace and a better 
life.” 

It is important for Americans to realize 
that two of the greatest assets of the free 
world are the diversity of its members and 
the freedom allowed for mutual criticism 
and independence of action. If members of 
the free world were automatically to agree 
with all American policies, precious inde- 
pendence and sovereignty such as are de- 
nied to the Communist satellites would also 
be lost to the free world, thereby seriously 
undermining its moral strength. 

The United States has a unique oppor- 
tunity to support India in one of the most 
significant undertakings in the postwar 
world—transformation of an impoverished 
nation of 400 million persons into an in- 
dustrialized nation wherein improved living 
standards will be possible. The instinctive 
humanitarian nature of the American peo- 
ple, coupled with compelling political rea- 
sons, should result in substantial support 
for continued aid to India. American eco- 
nomie and technical assistance can enable 
India to maintain an example of freedom 
and economic progress throughout Asia. In- 
dia and the United States have common 
ideals and common objectives. Both desire 
a world society in which free men can live 
in security. If people in both countries ap- 
preciate that basic fact, understanding will 
be possible despite differences, 


Member Bank Reserve Requirements 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
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serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, S. 
1120 presents one fundamental question 
to the House today. Is the bill a rela- 
tively simple bill designed to give the 
Federal Reserve System permissive, dis- 
cretionary power to rectify certain in- 
equities in the banking system. 

Or, is the bill a gigantic fraud de- 
signed by some malevolent genius to 
force the Federal Reserve to give away 
$15 billion of Government assets? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state as 
emphatically as I know how that if I be- 
lieved for one moment that this bill was 
anything like the gigantic giveaway that 
its opponents claim, I would have op- 
posed it vigorously in subcommittee, in 
the full committee, and I would oppose 
it today on the floor of the House. 

I do not believe that it is such a bill. 

I have great respect for the opinions 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
man]. For that reason I listened very 
attentively to his testimony before our 
subcommittee. I have also heard his 
testimony before the Rules Committee 
and have read his speeches before the 
House. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the testimony 
before our subcommittee of the very re- 
sponsible and knowledgeable witnesses 
in this field was unanimous in support 
of this bill. N 

This testimony and the opinions of 
my learned and experienced colleagues 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee convinces me that S. 1120 is what I 
thought it was and what the other body 
thought it was—a reasonable, moderate 
proposal for improvement in our bank- 
ing system. 

This bill will not do what its op- 
ponents charge. 

What is the position of the opponents? 
On page 9 of the report accompanying 
the bill in the dissenting view, it is said: 

Under this bill the Fed will have authority 
to reduce required reserves of the private 
banks by a total of 8113 billion. This means 
that the Fed could transfer to the banks 6113 
billion worth of these obligations immedi- 
ately. 


This assertion is true, but misleading, 
because under existing law, without the 
enactment of S. 1120, and under the 
theory proposed by the minority, the 
Fed has had for many years and now 
has the authority to reduce required re- 
serves of the private banks by a total of 
$9.3 billion. Therefore, this bill merely 
increases the theoretical power of the 
Fed from $9.3 billion to $11.3 billion. 

How do the opponents of this legisla- 
tion compute the figure of $11.3 billion? 
As shown from the table on page 27 of 
the report, the opponents assume that 
the Federal Reserve will reduce the re- 
serve requirement for time deposits to 
3 percent. This would free $1 billion of 
reserves. The misleading thing to note, 
is that this amount can be released un- 
der existing law and S. 1120 makes no 
change whatsoever with respect to re- 
serve requirements for time deposits. 
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The second assumption made by the 
Opponents is that the Federal Reserve 
will reclassify all banks, central reserve 
city banks and reserve city banks, as 
Country banks and reduce their reserve 
requirements to the statutory minimum 
for country banks which is 7 percent. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr, BARR. That, in effect, would 
Mean that the Federal Reserve Board 
could change the classification of, say, a 
bank like Chase Manhattan or the First 
National City, two of the greatest banks 
in the United States, to the same status 
as a bank in a small town in the State of 
Indiana; is that not correct. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is the as- 
* made by the opponents of this 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have made no as- 
sumption like that. I have not assumed 
that at all. And, I think the gentleman 
Overlooks the fact that there are two 
Ways that the bonds can be acquired, 
either on a ratio of 2 to 1, 7 to 1, or even 
20 to 1. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
Tefer as authority for my assertion to 
Page 27 of the report, which, in the dis- 
senting views prepared by the gentle- 
Man in the second column there ap- 

. Pears: 

Central Reserve city banks, New York and 
Chicago, percent minimum required reserves 
Under proposed bills—7 percent, 


That is the reason for my assertion. 
This would mean freeing approximately 
$8.3 billion of reserves. There is abso- 
lutely no basis whatsoever for assuming 
that the Federal Reserve would take this 
ridiculous step. Furthermore, under 
existing law the Federal Reserve could 
Conceivably redefine Reserve cities and 
Central reserve cities in such a way that 
all banks would qualify as country banks 
and the statutory minimum reserve re- 
duirement of 7 percent could thereby be 
fixed for all banks. 

In other words, under the existing law 
the Federal Reserve could release $9.3 
billion of reserves, and if S, 1120 were 
enacted, the Federal Reserve could re- 
lease an additional $2 billion of reserves. 

The Federal Reserve has not used its 
theoretical power to release reserves of 
$9.3 billion, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that if this bill is enacted the Fed- 
eral Reserve will use its theoretical 
Power to release $11.3 billion of reserves. 

If this legislation permits a giveaway, 
80 does existing legislation which has 
been on the statute books for years. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the Federal Re- 
Serve Board, when it releases reserves, is 
not doing so to perpetrate a fraud on 
the American public. It will do so to 
Meet the demands of the customers of 
the banks, of every Member of this 
House. 

I would like to point out what the de- 
Mand for money is today from bank 
Customers, farmers, businessmen, from 
small industrialists, from private in- 
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dividuals. I would like to point out that 
the demand for private money in the 
gentleman from Texas’ own district is at 
an alltime high. That is the Dallas 
Federal Reserve. Take the farm belt, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City. It 
is at an alltime high. In the Pacific 
coast it is at an alltime high. In the 
Southeast, Richmond, the demand for 
private money is at an alltime high. 
The only place they do not need money 
today is in New York. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. It is my position 
that if this legislation permits a give- 
away, so does existing legislation under 
which the Federal Reserve System has 
operated since the beginning of its ex- 
istence. In other words, this bill does 
not, as its opponents charge, make a 
fundamental change in the Federal Re- 
serve law. 

This bill does no more than make a 
simple, but important, modernizing 
change in Reserve requirements. 

What will this bill actually do and is 
it good legislation? 

This bill would modernize some out- 
moded provisions of the law relating to 
the reserves that member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System are required to 
maintain against their demand deposits. 

This modernization is needed, as has 
already been explained by the able sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

The principle change would make it 
possible, in time, for member banks to 
count vault cash in satisfying reserve 
requirements, The present law on treat- 
ment of vault cash was enacted in World 
War I to centralize gold reserves. It 
became completely outmoded when the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 prohibited 
private holding of gold in monetary 
form. This provision will place mem- 
ber banks in a fairer competitive posi- 
tion with the State banks, almost all of 
which are permitted by State laws to 
count vault cash as reserves. 

It is a reform which would help small 
banks, which in turn would help small 
business. 

I know that most Members of this 
House are vigorous supporters of small 
business. If we are for small business, 
we should be for small banks because 
small banks serve small business. Active, 
vigorous small banks are needed in our 
economy to foster the growth of small 
business generally. 

Because this legislation will aid small 
business by aiding small banks and be- 
cause it will provide for a fairer, more 
workable system of reserve requirements, 
geared to meet the expanding credit 
needs of this country, this legislation 
should be adopted. 


Retirement of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this coun- 
try knows no finer military historian or 
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critic than Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall. 
I am delighted that he has recorded a 
dramatic day in the distinguished career 
of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, and I ask 
unanimous consent that an article he 
has written, entitled “Last Hurrah Day 
Early for Retiring Army Chief,” which 
appeared in the Detroit News on June 
30, 1959, be published in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

I make this request in the belief that 
the widest circulation possible is de- 
served by the wriver and his subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last HURRAH Day EARLY ror RETIRING ARMY 
CHIEP 


(By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Detroit 
News Military Critic) 

Fort CAMPBELL, Ky., June 30—Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, the “Quiet Eagle” and great 
daddy of all the “Screaming Eagles,“ did his 
recessional here yesterday. 

According to the official calendar, the 
Chief of Staff of all the Army will be retired 
today at Fort Myer, Va., amid formal pomp 
and circumstance, as is the Washington 
custom. 

Don’t believe a word of it. The event is 
24 hours too late. As happens so frequently 
in military matters, the Capital is running 
somewhat behind the troops and the country. 

Taylor turned in his fighting suit yester- 
day to the booming of the largest, last hur- 
rah ever heard by an American general, The 
show staged today within stone's throw of 
God’s orchard at Arlington is merely one 
for the road as he happily sheds his bureau- 
cratic vestments. 

All of the grandeur and misery of spirit 
which may attend a man when he finishes 
his life’s main work, with scarcely a moment 
to reflect on wins and losses because others 
are so loudly cheering the score, Taylor knew 
here yesterday. 

For a few fleeting, precious hours, he was 
back with his own and the sunlit air was 
heavy with adoration, flowing both ways 
like an electric current. 

The cast for the occasion was the “Old 
Man" and his progeny, the Taylor-made 101st 
Airborne Division, trouble-shooter for the 
Nation. They might well have been singing 
to each other; “You made me what I am 
today, I hope you're satisfied.” 

But the theme song was: “I Have a Ren- 
dezvous With Destiny,“ the division air. It 
seemed to fit. For though Taylor would have 
to sing it in the past tense, his “Screaming 
Eagles" kept marching on as if toward the 
sound of guns. 

PRIME DIVISION i 

It is a prime division. It could move out 
ready for battle by today’s sunset. Its man- 
ner, look, and action suggest that it has 
plumbed the secret of the old division's 
power, imparted it by Taylor. 

His rule: “Make surprise your watchword; 
if you are but a handful, go forth and hit.“ 

Boldness shone in the review, which was 
not simply a march past by 12,051 soldiers, 
their fighting vehicles, guns, and guidons, 
but a review of Taylor's richest years. 

OTHER TOUCHES 


Before a man moved out, all regimental - 
flags and colors moved front and center in 
closed line directly to the stand. There the 
banners with their battle streamers were 
dipped to the chief who had made each 
streamered name spell victory. 

There were other spectacular touches, wor 
thy of the late Cecil B. De Mille, but suppli 
by Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, the pres- 
ent commander. 

After the division light planes had raced 
past the stands spilling, red, white, and blue 
smoke, three large choppers followed, spell- 
ing out the words: Good Luck—Chief.” 
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Coincidentally occurred the day’s one 
small tragedy. The division’s feathered mas- 
cot, named Max D. Eagle, gave up the ghost, 
a victim of sunstroke. But he was a patriot- 
ic eagle; he saw the show through. 

Later there was iced tea wassail and lunch- 
eon in the clubhouse. While the regi- 
ments paraded, a background voice told the 
battle feats of each under Taylor's hand. 
That was enough solemnity for 1 day, 

OFF BALANCE FIRST TIME 


Over the tables the background voice 
kidded Taylor, that greatly dignified soldier. 
For maybe his first time in the Army, he 
stayed off balance, moving between a choke- 
up and deep belly laughter, ; 

But the details hardly reflect the mood. 
It was a day for sentiment and so had to be, 
since the laws of the heart are not the laws 
of history. The hour was ripe for recalling 
his almost boastful words at war's end; “I 
made this division; it is mine.” 

Old Eagles who had stood the fire with 
him Carentan, Nijmegen and Bastogne came 
homing to Fort Campbell to validate those 
words. Names like Kinnard, Higgins, Moore, 
Michaelis, Sink, Harper, and Chapplus got 
their luster under him while young. Most 
are generals now or soon will be. 

HONOR GUARD 

Of the new division, 50 formed an honor 
guard, to lead the march past and then join 
Taylor in the reviewing stand. All but a 
few higher noncommissioned officers. That 
is all of the original 10isters who still wear 
that patch on the left shoulder. 

Even so, the rest of the new legion, which 
Taylor has never led in war, alined and 
strode as if knowing that it was under fath- 
er's eye, with its number embodying all that 
Taylor loves best within the Army. 

In cadence, the “Old Man.“ who still has 
the lean look and hard stride of youth, kept 
saying: “Wonderful, wonderful, aren't they 
wonderful?” 

REVIVES NUMBER 

In this lay no exaggerated pride on either 
side. At war's end, the 101st, a nonpareil in 
combat, as good its first time in battle as 
at the close, was dismantled while still in 
Europe. Taylor thought he had assured its 
preservation and the bureaucratic defeat 
rankled. 

One of his first acts after becoming boss of 
the Army was to reconstitute the 101 num- 
ber as spearhead of the US. airborne. 
Amidst his frustrations and disillusionments, 
this one part of his handiwork shines like a 
star, the perfect model for an army which 
may someday be tuned to the grave needs 
of this Republic. 

But few of its ranks will ever thrive under 
a self-discipline equal to Taylor's own. The 
main life task is over. In the immediate 
aftermath, he'll write his memoirs. There- 
after he would Uke to find a place in the 
university world. 

This is not as he imagined It would be. 
Always he looked at far horizons. In youth, 
he believed that he would be chief of the 
Army some day and he drove himself un- 
sparingly to get there. 

UNSKILLED AT RELAXING 


He never learned how to rest or relax, 
except in hard physical exercise or by get- 
ting his full sleep at night, which he did 
even in combat. « 

During operations in war, while moving 
by jeep or plane, he rode book in hand, a 
language text or manual, to improve his 
mind and conserve every minute, 

By sheer intellect and diligence, he gained 
his pinnacle, but it did not glisten as his 
young eyes had seen it. The power to con- 
trol and to build high was no longer vested 
in the office, Above it was a ponderous 
bureaucratic mechanism, made inert by its 
Own overstructuring. 
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MANY ROADBLOCKS 


No one really had power and those who 
held its fragments were loath to use them 
to decisive ends, The chief of the Army, 
and aboye him, the Secretary, had no touch 
with the President, and the downed lines 
could not be restored. 

From the view at the top, the landscape 
piled roadblocks on entanglements with no 
open highway. 

There remained the right of protest. He 
went as far as dignity and a soldier's oath 
permitted. It could not be far enough to 
gain the ends he sought for the Army in the 
national behalf. 

Quitting too early, Taylor must feel that 
he failed in what counted most. But for 
once, his Army will not concur. 

Honor is his today as never before be- 
cause he tried, and the heir to his task 
must also try at the same risk of defeat, 
if the once great Army is newly to insure 
its abiding obligation, 


Modern Superhighways Paying Off in 
Safety Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following article en- 
titled “Modern Superhighways Paying 
Off in Safety Fight.” 


MODERN SUPERHIGHWAYS PAYING OFF IN 
Ficur 


With the National Safety Council report- 
ing another alltime low in traffic fatality 
rates—5.6 per 100 million vehicle-miles in 
1958—evidence continues to pile up that the 
growing Interstate System of limited-access 
superhighways already is making an Im- 
portant contribution to highway safety. 

Many factors underlie the steady improve- 
ment in the fatality rate, which has dipped 
to record lows in 9 of the past 13 years. 
Involved are the concerted efforts of car 
and truck makers, traffic engineers, enforce- 
ment officials, the organized campaigns of a 
multitude of local, State, and national safety 
groups—but improvements in highway de- 
sign and the accelerated pace of highway 
construction have been particularly signifi- 
cant. 

When the Interstate System was under 
consideration by Congress, a strong point in 
its favor was an estimate by U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads experts that the network 
would carry as much as 20 percent of all 
U.S. traffic and save as many as 4,000 lives 
a year. Recent reports from States operat- 
ing the first few thousand miles of highways 
bullt to interstate standards lend strong sup- 
port to this prediction. 

Topping the list Is the report from the 
Rew York Thruway Authority, revealing a 
record low rate of .88 fatalities per 100 
million vehicle-miles in 1958 (down from 
1.94 in 1957). 

The older Pennsylvania Turnpike showed 
a rate of 3.3 in 1957. 

The New Jersey Turnpike and that State's 
Garden State Parkway reported 1957 rates 
of 1,99 and 13 respectively. 

The Northern Indiana Toll Road shows a 
coumulative experience of 3.8 fatalities per 
100 million vehicle-miles since it opened in 
1956, compared with the State average of 
5.8 in the same period. 
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A 13-State network of toll roads extend- 
ing from New England to the Midwest con- 
tributed only four fatalities to the July 4 
total—after having completed the Memorial 
Day holiday without any fatalities at all. 

A nagging fly now buzzing around high- 
way-bullders' heads, however, may wind up 
in the ointment for a 2-year stay unless Con- 
gress can devise an effective repellent. 

Under pay-as-you-go provisions bullt into 
the legislation through which the Federal 
Government will pay 90 percent of the cost 
of the Interstate System, it appears possible 
that no Federal funds at all will be available 
in 1961 and only $300 million in 1962—a 
drop in the bucket compared with estimated 
total needs of $4.7 billion for those years. 
Further, increased construction costs and 
other factors may leave the program more 
than $13 billion short in following years 
unless more money can be allotted. 

Federal lawmakers are working on the 
problem now, with a stopgap solution pos- 
sible while they study the long-range short- 
age. 

Major factors that combine to make pos- 
sible safety records such as that of the New 
York Thruway are rather widely known: 
Separation of opposing traffic lanes; limiting 
the number of entrances and exits and de- 
signing these to blend and out- 
going traffic smoothly into the main traffic 
How; elimination of all street, road and rail 
crossings at grade; elimination of pedestrian 
traffic, usually a major contributor to fatal- 
ity statistics; elimination or near-elimina- 
tion of highway-bordering business estab- 
lishments. 

Not so widely understood may be the plus 
factors that include: Extra-heavy police de- 
talis, with strict enforcement of speed limits 
and other safety rules; in many cases, quick 
inspection of the mechanical condition of 
every vehicle seeking entrance and rejection 
of those obviously unfit; use of such ex- 
tras” as reflective striping at interchanges 
and along the highway edges; liberal use of 
defiecting guide rails around bridge piers; 
special service crews to clear disabled cars 
from the highway, and continuous atten- 
tion to roadway maintenance, 

Many advantages of the Interstate System 
were cited to the Nation’s lawmakers when 
testimony was taken In 1953 hearings, The 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
listed, after safety, the elimination of bil- 
lions of dollars in wasted time, vehicle wear 
and property damage caused by inadequate 
highways. Testimony by the armed serv- 
ices stressed the value of good roads to na- 
tional defense. 

As low fatality rates continue to be re- 
corded on the superhighways, however, it 
becomes increasingly more apparent that 
the biggest benefit of the new Interstate 
System will be greater highway safety. 


Basic Misconceptions in U.S. Military 
Thought on the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OP CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I recently 
read in the Ukrainian Quarterly, an in- 
ternationally known source of authori- 
tative information on the Soviet Union, 
an engrossing article by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, who is a professor of economics 
at Georgetown University. 
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Dr. Dobriansky ably outlines the thesis 
that the deep nationality divisions within 
the Soviet Union seriously impair the 
effectiveness of the Red Army. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that his article, entitled “Basic Miscon- 
ceptions in U.S. Military Thought on the 
V. S. S. R.“ be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Basic MISCONCEPTIONS IN U.S. MILITARY 
THOUGHT on THE USSR. 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

In the past 2 years there has been an 
increasing amount of literature written for 
public consumption in the United States on 
the vital subjects of Russian Communist 
military strategy and the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union. A careful survey of the litera- 
ture discloses the fact that much of the ma- 
terial adequately equips the reader with sat- 
isfactory descriptive accounts of these sub- 
jects. * * * 

. * . . * 

However, in this growing body of military 
literature dealing with the Soviet Union 
one is struck by the existence of a defective 
Conceptual framework. The defects are pri- 
marily attributable to a marked unfamiliar- 
ity with some fundamental facts in the sit- 
uation. 

The three important cases examined below 
will, I believe, impress the render with the 
basic misconceptions upon which their treat- 
ments of the military power and resources 
of our enemy rest. Two of the cases are pri- 
vately written books, the third is an official 
report of the Department of the Army. The 
two books are used extensively in our highest 
military institutions. But certainly 
more important than either of these cases 
Is the official Army report. 

Before plunging into this analysis it should 
be borne in mind that the prevalence and 
general acceptance of these misconceptions 
can lead to extremely serious consequences. 
One needn't tax his imagination to visualize 
the costs in human life and material equip- 
ment that would result from a blind ad- 
herence to these misconceptions. * * * Both 
Napoleon and Hitler worked on false con- 
ceptual premises with reference to the sub- 
jugated nations of Eastern Europe and cen- 
tral Asia and both, despite their imperialistic 
designs, met with disaster. With motiva- 
tions of only self-defense and fitting retalia- 
tion it is quite possible for us, operating on 
the same premises, to meet an equal fate. 

In addition, it should be observed that 
these particular defects in military thought 
about the Soviet Union are ultimately but a 
reflection of fundamental errors in our po- 
litical understanding of the U.S.S.R, For- 
tunately, in our highest military institutions 
there is a firm methodologic awareness that 
significant military thinking cannot be pur- 
Sued in a vacuum. The heavy ingressions of 
economic, political, and other factors have 
to be weighed and accounted for before sound 
Military generalizations and conclusions can 
be formed. 

When it comes to the Soviet Union, the 
environment of our mortal enemy, this 
awareness becomes unfortunately beclouded 
by an uncritical acceptance of conceptual 
forms which are standardized by a non- 
military department. 

This observation on our current military 
thinking can be easily substantiated. The 
three pieces of evidence considered here 
should prove to be sufficient. For the per- 
Ceptive reader they should indicate far more 
than what they actually contain, * * * 


THE KISSINGER OUTLOOK 

‘The first case to be considered is the work 
by Henry A. Kissinger on “Nuclear Wespons 
and Foreign Policy.” * * Our comments 
on this work are directed at the couple of 
chapters devoted to the Soviet Union. They 
need only be brief since the work Itself con- 
centrates on other topics of military and 
political policy, However, these critical com- 
ments are essential in character for much 
that is advocated by the author as a proper 
buildup in policy and operation is ulti- 
mately predicated upon his understanding of 
the enemy as disclosed in the two chap- 
ters. s. „ 

A critical examination of chapters 10 and 
11 immediately shows the defective nature 
of Kissinger’s outlook toward the pecullar 
character of the enemy. His outlook is the 
unrefreshing and borrowed orientation of the 
Department of State with its characteristic 
occupational bent toward status quo stability 
and equilibrium as concerns the Soviet 
Union. For those who stress an imaginative 
penetration into the real historical forces 
operating in Eastern Europe and so-called 
Soviet Asia, much of the ostensibly philo- 
sophical material on Communist doctrine in 
these chapters may be regarded as practically 
useless. 

The author comes up with the usual funda- 
mental errors that distort his framework of 
reference, one which is supposed to guide 
U.S. military thinking. Russia, for him, is 
the Soviet Union. Throughout his discourse 
the two are erroneously identified. One 
would think that the lessons of Napoleon, 
Wilhelm, and Hitler never existed. In one 
place, for example, he states that “The 
emerging middle class in Russia may, of 
course, in time ameliorate the rigors of Soviet 
doctrine” (p. 357). One may well ask “What 
middle class is emerging; and if there is 
one, what effect could this have on the tradi- 
tional imperio-messianic bias of the Russian 
Nation?” This, is the real and significant 
element, not the contrived misleading item 
of “Soviet doctrine.” * * * From these few 
examples, particularly the basic misidenti- 
fication of the U.S.S.R. and Russia, one can 
logically deduce what the tactical planning 
boards and maps look like for purposes of 
so-called strategic bombing and the like, In- 
advertently. we would be winning the war 
for the enemy. This has been done in the 
past. 

From the above errors it follows, of course, 
that there is no perspectival conception in 
Kissinger of the multinationality of the 
armed forces in the Soviet Union. The ab- 
sence of such a conception in turn closes the 
door of further thought along imaginative 
lines of methodical preparation for the early 
and spontaneous disintegration of these 
forces in the event of war, whether global or 
limited. * * * Kissinger makes the forceful 
point that Russian training emphasizes the 
political and the conceptual, which unfor- 
tunately is a lagging feature of our own. 
However, due to his evident unfamiliarity 
with East European history, he fails to ap- 
preciate the fact that totalitarian Russian 
doctrine has always given scrupulous preced- 
ence to political and psychological pressure 
over direct military action. What we wit- 
ness today in many areas of the free world 
was started by Moscow 500 years ago. The 
cold war is an old Russian institution, not a 
product of Marxism or even Russian Lenin- 
ism. 

THE GARTHOFP TREATISE 

The second book is titled “Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age“ and authored by Ray- 
mond L. Garthoff, In tontrast to the Kis- 
singer work, this treatise concerns itself al- 
most exclusively with the military strategy 


und armed forces of the Soviet Union, Its 
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tone is predominantly expository and de- 
scriptive, * * * On the basis of USSR sources, 
the author persuasively demonstrates. that 
even in this thermonuclear era the military 
high command of the USSR continues to ad- 
here to the classical military strategic con- 
cept that victory lies in the decisive and com- 
plete defeat of the enemy's armed forces. 
Flexibility and balance punctuate USSR 
military thinking. * * * ` 
Here, as in the previous case, certain basic 
misconceptions emerge to distort the analysis 
in Garthoff's treatise. The distortion be- 
comes even graver in view of his apparent 
acceptance of Moscow's belief that a nuclear 
exchange would involve a canceling out of 
Initially expressed power. This phase would 
be a crucial one but not decisive. Yet, de- 
spite the swing of military balance to ground 
forces in which the USSR enjoys a distinct 
superiority at this time, this first phase would 
be marked by hayoc, and with this condi- 
tion one begins to wonder whether the armed 
forces of the USSR would remain in the com- 
pact and loyal condition that Garthoff un- 
critically assumes throughout his treatise, 
Again, past experience shows that this would 
not be the case. For Garthoff, too, the USSR 
is in effect Russia, the forces are “Soviet 
forces,” and, quite fallaciously, we are sup- 
posed to regard them as unified and inte- 
grated nationally as we had in the past the 
enemy forces of Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
* . * . . 


The author's constant use of the reference 
term “Soviets” blurs and conceals the multi- 
national character of these forces. It brushes 
aside the fact that twice in this century such 
disintegration took place along national lines 
and with scarcely any external inspiration 
and aid. Here, too, with evidently no grasp 
of centuries of Russian cold-war activities 
against Moscow's neighbors, the author fails 
to perceive the historical and traditional 
basis of Moscow’s strategic concept. He pre- 
dicts that in 1970 this concept will remain 
unchanged and states that the “new political 
strategic concept of deterrence plus pressure 
is accompanied by military preparation for 
any kinds of wars.” The plain fact is that 
this concept is not new in Russian history. 
As far back as Ivan the Terrible precedent 
emphasis has always been:placed on the po- 
litical, the psychological, the subversive, and 
when the object of prey has been sufficiently 
paralyzed the military would move in. Un- 
derlying this allegedly new concept has been 
Moscow's own frequently verified estimate of 
the intrinsic unreliabiilty of its armed forces. 
This estimate is founded on historical experi- 
ence and is fully justified by the empire na- 
ture of the Soviet Union. It is truly amaze 
ing that this fundamental factor is not even 
considered by our current thought. But false 
conceptions are like dikes which can only 
be pierced by time and stress, 

» . . . * 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ASSESSMENT 


If these basic errors were confined to the 
field of private inquiry and study, the situa- 
tion would not appear so ominous. But, as 
indicated above, this is not the case. On 
May 15, 1958, the Department of the Army 
publicly released a study of “The Soviet 
Army.” This assessment of the military 
forces in the U.S. S R., consisting of 14 pages 
in all, obviously purports to treat of basic 
essentials, 

* . * * . 

With regard to technical military and tech- 
nologic essentials, the treatment in the as- 
sessment appears to be comprehensive and 
persuasive. It follows traditional Western 
lines of military analysis and evaluation 
which, as shown below, can be most mislead- 
ing in relation to the Soviet Union. The 
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usual emphasis Is placed on quantitative 
magnitudes and technologic types. 
. ha * s 0 

General inferences drawn from simple 
technologic facts, which are considered in 
void of other determining factors, are hazard- 
ous enough, but to base a whole assessment 
on such an erroneous methodology, especially 
with reference to the Soviet Union, is clearly 
unwarranted. A critical reading of the re- 
port shows this to be the case. It shows the 
presence of an almost exclusive technologic 
and quantitative determination of the value 
of the armed forces in the Soviet Union, sup- 
ported at the margin by several fallacious 
assumptions in history and contemporary 
politics, 

* . * e . 

This report plainly employs concepts and 
assumptions which not only fali to conform 
with fact and reality but also lead to false 
conclusions. If these misguiding concepts 
and assumptions are indicative of the domi- 
nant thinking In the Department of the 
Army about the enemy, then one cannot but 
wonder as to what extent we have come to 
learn the nature of the enemy, the composi- 
tion and quality of his forces, the real sub- 
ordinate role of these forces in his expansion- 
ist foreign policy, and the pointed lessons of 
both world wars on the East European front, 
not to mention those of Russian military- 
political policy in the imperialist tradition of 
Moscow. 

Since words and concepts are the mirrors 
of one’s understanding, let us examine the 
dominant ones of this report. First, the title 
of the report is “The Soviet Army” and at 
the very outset, on page one, referring to it, it 
is stated that In this capacity, it is prepared 
to inforce the national policies of the So- 
viet Union and the international ambitions 
of world communism.” Lest one quickly 
counter that “this is just a matter of se- 
mantics,” it is well to bear in mind that the 
art of semantics itself deals with the mean- 
ing of words. The monolithic terms used 
here would lead us to believe that the armed 
forces in the U.S.S.R. are like the nationally 
united forces of Japan and Germany against 
whom we fought. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The outstanding fact is that 
there is no national integrated Soviet Army. 
Approximately 43 percent, very likely even 
more, of the armed forces in the U.S.S.R. is 
made up of non-Russians derived from vari- 
ous nations now held captive in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is not intended here to ‘elaborate upon 
this crucial fact in terms of demography, his- 
tory, and politics. Data in these fields are 
available for the asking. Instead, one begins 
to wonder again whether the writers of this 
assessment ever probed into the causes ac- 
counting for the disintegration of the forces 
of the Russian Empire in 1916 and also in 
1941 under the legalistic guise of the Soviet 
Union. Among many significant questions 
which can be raised, one may ask, “Why in 
the face of constitutional provisions for war 
ministries in the various republics of the So- 
viet Union does Moscow rigidly follow the 
policy of dispersing non-Russian military 
personnel into areas away from their respec- 
tive native lands and of preventing at all 
costs the formation of compact and nation- 
ally united Georgian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian 
and other non-Russian divisions?” Com- 
plete and satisfying answers to this and cog- 
nate questions can only be found in the his- 
torically uninterrupted struggle of the non- 
Russian nations against imperialist Russian 
domination, Although the West has not 
fully understood this, this fundamental and 
grave weakness In the unnatural body politic 
of the USSR. afflicts its multinational 
armed forces, too. 
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In the light of these few fundamental con- 
siderations, accuracy in thought and concept 
would cause us to entitle a work of this 
sort “The Multinational Armed Forces of 
USSR.” This would semantically, and thus 
meaningfully, negate Moscow’s purposeful 
usage of Soviet which we inadverently and 
at disadvantage to ourselves have adopted. 
Little is it realized that in the same way 
the Czars, from Peter down, employed the 
term Russian to cover every colonial acquisi- 
tion of Russia, the Russian Bolsheviks, at 
the very beginning of Russian Communist 
aggression in 1918, skilfully introduced the 
generalized use of Soviet to conceal from the 
outside world their early imperialist acquisi- 
tions of a number of newly independent 
non-Russian states. Specially for free world 
consumption and thought habituations. 
the Russian masters have consistently urged 
and stressed such terms as “the Soviet peo- 
ple,” “the Soviet man,” “the Soviet Army,” 
etc., with the obvious and apparently suc- 
ccessful aim of creating the impression of 
real union, a oneness of forces, and a mono- 
lith of strength in the U.S. S. R. 

However, what one would clearly be un- 
able to find in any Russian Communist lit- 
erature is such a thoroughly incongruous 
and inept usage as “the national policies of 
the Soviet Union,” which appears on page 
one in the report. By force of political cir- 
cumstance Moscow cannot help but recog- 
nize the multinational character of its shaky 
empire. One would think that by force of 
self-interest and thus sympathic study we 
would recognize the same. Moreoevr, 
whether world communism has international 
ambitions or, in realistic terms, these ambi- 
tions of world domination are nurtured by 
Russian Communist totalitarians with a na- 
tional tradition of over 500 years, is rapidly 
vanishing as an issue in many areas of ad- 
vanced thinking on these subjects. Here, 
too, one would think that the prime slogan 
in the recent Hungarian revolution, "Russki 
Go Home,” would have suggestively led many 
to realize that ideologic communism is an- 
other tool in the arsenal of traditional Rus- 
sian expansionism and “cold war” activity. 
It is perhaps sufficient here to suggest the 
reading of the Marquis Astolphe de Custine's 
classic, “Journey for Our Time” (New York, 
1951) for one to appreciate that the basic 
institutions of Russia itself have scarcely 
changed in the past 100 years. 

A further point of essential criticism may 
be directed at a statement appearing on 
page 14 in the report: “This formidable 

machine is in a constant state of mili- 
tary readiness to fulfill any tasks which So- 
viet policy may require of them. They are 
subjected to effective political control.” It 
is readily recognized that it is sounder to 
overestimate the enemy and prepare to meet 
his challenge in these terms than to under- 
estimate him and find oneself ill-prepared. 
Despite this, however, in the complex of 
politico-military interrelationships an over- 
estimation exaggerated by adjectives, as 
underscored aboye, can create many false 
impressions with unfavorable political effect. 
This approach, which admittedly has prac- 
tical” use for domestic objectives, provides 
unwarranted leverage to the enemy in his 
cold war demands and diplomatic offensives. 

Again, for students of imperial Russian 
history all this is not new. In the 19th 
century and up to World War I. for example, 
the cold war activities of St. Petersburg suc- 
ceeded in having the West believe that the 
armed forces of the Russian Empire con- 
stituted a formidable steamroller, a term 
which evolved into general use. So long 
as there was no major conflict, the illusion 
built up had enormous political effect, When 
the wholesale debacles of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and World War I occurred, this 
ilusion came into full view for those who 
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asked Why was this so?“ This report plain- 
ly supports the resurrection of the steam- 
roller Ulusion. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these 
criticisms obviously run counter in some 
degree to those stated on page 14 in the re- 
port. First, the U.S.S.R. war machine is not 
as formidable as Moscow would have us be- 
lieve. The Hungarian revolution itself pro- 
vides us with the most recent evidence of 
significant Ukrainian desertions from the so- 
called Soviet Army, hundreds joining the 
patriots in Budapest in pursuit of a common 
cause. Second, by their very nature these 
forces are hardly able to fulfill any tasks 
posed by Moscow. Fully conscious of its 
own history and past policies, Moscow, more 
than anyone else, knows how fundamentally 
unreliable its polyglot forces are; and in 
the tradition of Russian imperial policy, it 
exerts maximum effort in avoiding any 
major commitment of its own forces. Third, 
these facts and more cause one to disaccept 
the groundless assumption that these forces 
are subjugated to effective political control 
or that political activity in the armed forces 
is intensive and influential. 

On the basis of these critical conclusions 
the threat to the free world which the So- 
viet Army today presents is, contrary to the 
assessment, not so obvious. It is concluded 
in the assessment that “The Soviet Army is 
capable of * * * supplying manpower as 
‘volunteers’ and providing material support 
for operations in areas roughly contiguous 
to the Soviet Union and vulnerable to Com- 
munist exploitation. The Soviet Govern- 
ment can do any of these confident in the 
knowledge that initially it is the only major 
power in the world today which has the great 
preponderance of ground forces in being.“ 

This conclusion is, of course, logically 
based on the contents of the report and their 
impliéd steamroller illusion, but it is un- 
fortunately not based on evaluated fact. 
Indeed, the major elements of this conclu- 
sion serve to support some propaganda 
themes employed by Moscow. 

Repeating one of the first criticisms in this 
analysis, the concept of capability embraces 
not only quantitative content but also, and 
in this case more important, the qualitative 
as well. To repeat further, concerning the 
U.S.S.R., the qualitative element refers not 
only to the skills of military training but 
also—and again more important—to the na- 
tional and political diversities of the armed 
forces. In this realistic light Moscow is not 
as capable as it may seem to provide vol- 
unteers,” which, despite its propaganda 
boasts, it has not done when opportunities 
presented themselves. Moreover, as in the 
Hungarian case, its provision of material sup- 
port was not without gaping holes which 
furnished the West with decisive opportuni- 
tles for which it proved to be ill-prepared. 

In conclusion, the assessment given by the 
Department of the Army is to a regrettable 
degree out of context in relation to East Eu- 
ropean and central Asian realities. In this 
fundamental connection it is misleading and 
could be put to effective use by Moscow 
propagandists. Its broad equalitative sig- 
nificance is virtually nil. It offers further 
evidence of the critical lag in American 
thought concerning not only the Soviet 
Union but also the intertwined relationships 
between the military and political factors in 
the modern scene. In the U.S.S.R., as in the 
previous Czarist Russian Empire, such re- 
lationships are basic to any assessment. 

As Hobbes once pointed out, “Force and 
fraud are in war the two cardinal virtures.” 
Whether in a cold war or hot one, the Rus- 
sians surpass all in the second virtue. In 
this they are sustained by the perpetuated 
and lingering misconceptions that Western- 
ers have of their empire. Our current mil- 
itary thinkers are abetting their skillful play 
on fraud, 
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Mr, TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the develop- 
ment of textiles in America was a tre- 
mendous stride forward in our coun- 
try’s march toward its present world 
industrial status. > 

For this reason, I think it appropriate 
that a brief outline of the development 
and growth of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, the first and largest school of 
its kind in the United States, be brought 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
American people, The institute, which 
was established to engage in research 
and teaching of manufacturing skill and 
the art of design, is celebrating this 
year its 75th anniversary. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state- 
ment concerning the growth of the in- 
stitute as prepared by Mr. Alan M. 
Richter. 

‘THe PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 

The Philadelphia Textile Institute was 
founded in 1884 and represented the first 
and most important effort that had been 
made in the United States to offer class- 
room instruction directly applicable to tex- 
tiles, The realization that such an institu- 
tion was of absolute necessity occurred fol- 
lowing the Philadelphia Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1876. The exposition 
plainly showed that European products, par- 
ticurarly in textiles, were far superior to 
those being produced in the United States. 

Mr. Theodore Search, a member of the 
firm Erben, Search & Co., yarn manufac- 
turers of Philadelphia, was largely respon- 
Bible, in 1882, In establishing the Philadel- 
Phia Textile Association whose primary ob- 
ject was the promotion of textile education 
in the United States. These industrialists 
were well aware of the progress of textile 
schools in Europe and recognized that the 
United States could not hope to maintain 
the best markets for its textile products un- 
less these products combined the highest 
skill in manufacturing and the best taste 
in design, When the association failed to 
Teach its goal of $50,000 needed to start the 
school, Search contributed generously and 
also assumed some of the teaching respon- 
sibility. 

This project was made known to the 
trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
Who agreed to absorb the new school as one 
of tts departments and placed at its disposal 
rooms in the Industrial Art School, then lo- 
Cated at 1336 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

A few short years proved conclusively that 
this new educational undertaking was not 
only a great addition to the textile manufac- 
turing community of Philadelphia but an 
element of strength to the entire country. 
Friends of the enterprise visited the best 
schools in Europe in the Interest of the in- 
stitution and many foreign methods and 
Procedures. were adopted and put anto prac- 
tice. 

In 1893, because of the Increased enroll- 
ment, it became necessary to acquire larger 
Quarters and the institution purchased a 
building on the northeast corner of Broad 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, The new 
building contained accommodations for over 
& thousand students and remained the home 
Of the institute for the next 56 years. 

In 1941, the 58th year of existence of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, wns a notable 
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one. It was in this year that the State of 
Pennsylvania first authorized the school to 
grant the degree of bachelor of science in 
textiles to graduates who satisfactorily com- 
pleted the 4-year course. At the suggestion 
of the Alumni Association, the word “school” 
was replaced by the word “institute” in the 
title of the college and the college became 
known as the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 

In 1943, the committee of instructions, 
which had served in a dual capacity for both 
art school and the textile school of the parent 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, the new name 
for the old Pennsylvania Museum of Art, 
agreed to the formation of separate boards 
of governors of the two schools. 

This was done because the growth of both 
schools plus their individual differences 
created complications making administra- 
tion difficult by a single group. This cre- 
ation of a separate board of governors for 
the college was the beginning of movement 
that was to be culminated in the complete 
separation from the museum of art in a very 
few years, Members of this new board of 
governors felt that the time was ripe to find 
other quarters for the institute. Before 
making any commitments it was realized 
that a tremendous amount of money would 
be needed for such a venture, and out of 
this came the creation of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute Foundation, 2 nonprofit 
corporation devoted to the advancement of 
textile education. In June of 1944, after 
months of prel organization, cor- 
porate papers were granted to the founda- 
tion. 

A campaign was started to supply the 
funds so necessary to allow the institute to 
obtain other quarters. The Foundation in 
1946 purchased a 1244-acre site in German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., for the college's 
new home. Two years and over a million 
dollars later, in September 1948, ground 
was broken for the new building. In 
April 1949, 90 percent of the building was 
finished for the cornerstone laying cere- 
monies. On October 6, 1949, the building 
was completed and ready for occupancy and 
classes began. The new Hesslein Library, 
constructed concurrently, was finished soon 
afterward, It was shortly after moving to 
its new location that the college was in- 


corporated and separated completely from 


the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

In 1954, the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
took another step in the expansion and im- 
provement of its facilities when, in October 
ground was broken for the new residence 
hall. The dormitory houses 150 students 
and contains 4 common rooms. In 1957 
a wing was added to the Hesslein Library. 

In 1955, there occurred the realization of 
one of the major educational goals. The 
college was accepted for membership in and 
Tully accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
At this writing, the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute is authorized to grant the bachelor of 
scince degree in textile engineering, textile 
management and marketing, fabric design, 
and textile chemistry and dyeing, and, as 
mentioned, is a fully accredited technologt- 
cal educational institution, 

The fifth structure, a student union build- 
ing. is currently under construction, This 
badly needed addition will give Oe, institute 
the mejor facilities to insure a wil rounded 
educational program, 

Today, the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
continues to be recognized locally, nation- 
ally, and worldwide as having the finest edu- 
cational programs to be found in textile edu- 
cation, The graduate of Philadelphia Textile 
Institute ts not limited to a career in tex- 
tiles. The curriculums in chemistry, in 
management and marketing, and the tech- 
nological curriculums prepare him for grad- 
uate study or for a wide and rapidly in- 
creasing number of positions with chemical 
corporations, retailing posts, and clothing 
manufacturers as well as the whole range 
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from art to production throughout the tex- 
tile industry. 

The department of chemistry prepares stu- 
dents for the textile and related industries 
such as synthetic fiber, chemical, plastic, 
paint, etc. The alm of the department is to 
provide the student with an understanding 
of the basic fields of chemistry and the ma- 
jor flelds of textile chemistry. He also has 
avallable the facilities of a complete dyeing 
laboratory. - 

In basic research the textile chemist may 
be concerned with modifying the chemical 
structure of existing fibers or synthesizing 


new fibers, new-dyestulls, new finishing 
agents, etc. 
In development the textile chemist 


searches for methods of dyeing and finish- 
ing new fibers, while constantly looking for 
better methods of treating existing fibers, 
He, must also help determine the uses for 
which a fiber is best suited. For example: 

1, Why is nylon used for tire cord when 
Fortisan is stronger? 

2. Why is asbestos and not fiberglass used 
for insulating jet enginees when both are 
mineral and fireproof? 

3. What fibers, because of thelr chemical 
and physical properties, are suited for arti- 
ficial arteries—tefion, vinyon, dacron, etc.? 

There are a host of unsolved problems, 
and older problems awaiting better solu- 
tions, and there are far too few men now 
available in the area. 

In sales engineering the textile chemist 
is concerned with solving technical and pro- 
duction problems of his company's accounts. 

In production a textile chemist must help 
keep his company abreast of recent devel- 
opments. Usually the wet processing oper- 
ations of a textile plant are under the juris- 
diction of the plant chemist, 

In technical sales the textile chemist, not 
simply an order taker, sells his service as 
well as his product. „ 

The course in textile management and 
marketing is offered to meet the expanding 
need for capable managers and executives 
in the merchandising and marketing of tex- 
tiles. The opportunities available to young 
men and women are unequalled in any other 
field today—the graduates can look forward 
to an interesting future with a rapid rise 
to success without the need for graduate 
study and long competitive years in each 
position held, 

The unique combination of liberal arts, 
business and technical subjects in this un- 
usual course avoids over-specialization and 
provides the broad base of education 30 
highly sought for by employers throughout 
the business world today. In no other field 
or program of study can this be accom- 
plished in 4 years of undergraduate work. 
In the outline of the course there is a fine 
balance of management essential with the 
humanities—the subjects that develop 
the disciplines needed to assess the human 
situations that arise daily, These elements 
are nicely integrated with sufficient textile 
technology for the graduate to understand 
and evaluate the things as well as the peo- 
ple with whom he or she works, 

Graduates of the management and mar- 
keting course will be of immediate value to 
the diversified textile industry—in admin- 
istrative positions, in manufacturing, or in 
the challenging and fascinating areas of pro- 
moting, buying, or selling of textile products, 

The first year of the fabric design curricu- 
Jums encompasses a general course giving the 
student a chance to become accustomed to 
college life while studying academic subjects. 
Specialized studies and laboratory experience 
are added in the second year. Knowledge 
and skill, the tools of the fabric designer, 
are both artistic and technical. Fabric de- 
sign courses train the student in the tech- 
nology of weaves, fabric analysis, and con- 
struction, together with the knowledge of 
yarn types, sizes, uses, and the fabrics which 
are made of yarns. 
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Learning to plan on paper a fabric which 
will be produced in a loom is one goal of 
these studies. Yarn manufacture—limits of 
yarn sizes and types according to the spin- 
ning system—is demonstrated in lectures and 
laboratories. The fabric designer must also 
be informed about the methods of adding 
color to textiles—at all stages and for all 
of the raw materials. Studies in dyeing and 
printing combine the color ideas of the 
artist with the practical aspects of applica- 
tion and duplication. 

Art, color design, and textile technology 
challenge the creative abilities of the future 
designer. And with all of the equipment 
available for experiment in any area of fa- 
bric d n, you may test your ideas for their 
practicality, as well as for their originality. 
Art courses such as: color, design, nature 
study, form, and composition help the stu- 
dent explore methods of design creations. 
Application of these methods to specific prob- 
lems foliows in the textile, fashion, and in- 
terior design periods. 

Textile engineering covers the manufacture 
of substances from basic materials through 
controlled chemical and physical change and 
through controlled mechanical alinements 
and transformations to fiber, to blend, to 
top, to sliver, to yarn, to fabric, woven or 
knitted, through the chemical and physical 
changes of dyeing and finishing to the fa- 
bric for use in a wide variety of subsequent 
forms. 

Operations are combined In sequence to 
form a manufacturing process. Process con- 
trol and instrumentation are increasingly 
important to provide automatic, manual or 
combined manual-automatic supervision of 
@ process, particularly in dyeing and finish- 


Processes include making of fibers from 
cellulose, resins, glass, ginning of cotton, 
scouring and carbonizing of wool, retting of 
Hax, carding, blending, gilling, drawing, 
spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finish- 
ing. Most of these processes involve fiber 
length, strength, crimp, and many physical 
and chemical, qualitative and quantitative 
characteristics of fibers for selected end uses 
of fabrics. 

Knowledge needed to work In the field in- 
cludes mathematics, quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis, inorganic and organic chem- 
istry, physical chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
textile design, fabric structures, yarn-manu- 
facturing systems, weaving, textile mill 
equipment. 

Accessory techniques may be those used 
by the mechanical, electrical, chemical engi- 
neer, by management engineers, or by the 
physicist. 

Textile engineers could work In any of the 
following activities: r h design, develop- 
ment, testing, procurement, production, con- 
struction, operation, administration, teach- 


The credit for the development of this great 
college belongs to many people, both in and 
out of the textile industry.’ Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, with a great heritage, is 
fast approaching a period in its history in- 
comparable with any that has passed. 


Our Scientists Know How To Release 
Atomic Energy—Will Our Political 
Leaders Know How To Use It Wisely? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include two stories I sent back from 
Geneva last fall reporting my observa- 
tions as a congressional adviser to the 
American delegation to the Second In- 
ternational Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy—and some reflections 
thereon. 
The stories follow: 
REPORT FROM GENEVA 


I. AMERICAN SCIENTISTS LEAD THE FIELD— 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1958 

This International Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva is the finest 
job of salesmanship for anything American 
that I have seen anywhere. 

The U.S, scientific exhibits are walking 
away with the honors. Both the general 
public and the scientists themselves 
are voting with their feet. At any hour of 
the morning when only delegates are ad- 
mitted to the exhibit hall, and in the after- 
noon when it is open to the public, there 
are many more visitors in the U.S.A. ex- 
hibits than in all the others combined. 

One reason is the superiority of the ex- 
hibits themselves. Instead of long, printed 
descriptions of American accomplishments, 
frequently the machines themselves are here. 
Another is that the devices are live and 
working. When the actual machine could 
not be transported or reconstructed here, 
there is an animated portrayal on a screen, 
or a miniature, or an opened-up model in 
motion showing just what is happening 
inside. 

Still more impressive to the visitor, espe- 
cially to the scientific delegate, is the fact 
that at the machine to operate it and ex- 
plain it in person is, in so many cases, the 
Americans who designed and developed it. 
It Is interesting to watch the faces of these 
top scholars, professors, inventors from all 
over the world as they read the nameplate 
worn by each American and realize that the 
ordinary looking gentleman, generally in his 
thirties or even his late twenties, who will 
answer questions about the gadget Is the 
great Doctor So-and-So of Los Alamos or 
Oak Ridge or Caltech, whose papers they 
have read with admiration. It is the equiva- 
lent of the movie-goer coming face to 
face with Cary Grant or Elizabeth Taylor. 

Someone showed a stroke of genius when 
he placed a blackboard alongside most of 
the major devices demonstrating discoveries 
of principles in basic physics. So you see 
Dr. Stalinsky of the Soviet Union or an 
earnest student from Germany furiously 
drawing diagrams or writing equations as 
they argue it out with the American scien- 
tist, oblivious to the milling crowds around 
them. 

Another 10-strike was the recruitment and 
training of about 50 attractive young women 
as guides. Most of them are Swiss medical 
or technical students, although some, in- 
cluding 3 or 4 Negro girls, are from the 
United States. They all speak French and 
English. The Swiss girls speak German and 
Italian also. There are others speaking 
Spanish, Russian, the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, and a few others. So, almost any 
group of visitors finds a girl ready to show 
it through the American exhibits and explain 
them in the group's own language. The girls 
were given about 3 weeks of training by 
someone -who succeeded remarkably in 
teaching them either an understanding of 
complicated processes or language that will 
explain the essentials—plus an enthusiasm 
for the new world being revealed that is con- 
tagiously convincing. They have a patter 
that would do credit to any Gray Line bus 
guide. 

One of the most popular features is the 
4 miniature theaters in which visitors can 
see one or another of 27 new technical films, 
5 to 25 minutes long, with earphones de- 
scribing in English, French, Spanish, and 
Russian the process being shown in color 
on the film. 
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Another crowded spot is the literature cen- 
ter. A whole wall is lined with books written 
by Americans on all aspects of atomic energy. 
One does not realize how much has been 
done in this new field until it is seen as- 
sembled in one place. The books, technical 
journals, a card catalog of all publications 
are all available for browsing by delegates. 
And they stand in lines to do so. The free 
literature table is swept bare as fast ds the 
piles can be replaced. Both students and 
older men go away carrying pounds of 
printed material to study in laboratories 
from Japan to Romania to Argentina. 

In the past I have often been critical of 
U.S. information centers in the various capi- 
tals of the world, because, in general, they 
were inferior to those of the Russians. The 
latter were better organized, better staged 
and lighted, more attractive; ours tended to 
look like the rows of ears of corn at a county 
fair. But the roles are certainly reversed in 
this conference. Our exhibits are superbly 
arranged, dramatically displayed, with sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact descriptive legends. Not 
a word of self-praise, extravagant claims, or 
criticism of others. 

In contrast, the Russian exhibit is largely 
photographs, diagrams, or architects’ draw- 
ings with legends proclaiming what they say 
they have done or are about to do; or what 
they say others have said in praise of Rus- 
sla's wonderful work for peace. A picture of 
the Red Square is thrown in, emphasizing 
that it is more a propaganda show than a 
scientific exhibit. The only place that I ever 
saw as Many as a desen people gathered was 
around a replica of Sputnik I. Just why that 
should be exhibited in a conference on 
peaceful uses of the atom was not explained. 

The performance makes an American 
proud of his country. It renews one's hope 
that maybe we can get someone to do as 
good a job for American ideas, culture, 
values, motivations as these scientists are 
doing for American science, 


II. WILL OUR DEMOCRACY KEEP ABREAST OF SCI- 
ENCE?—SEPTEMBER 9, 1958 


There is a marked contrast between the 
scientists from all countries who are attend- 
ing the International Conference in Geneva 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and the 
political leaders of the same countries whom 
I was privileged to observe and work with 
while serving as a delegate to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in New York a year 
ago. 

Here are some general differences, of course 
with a good many individual exceptions: 

The scientists overwhelmingly are young 
men; the U.N. delegates are predominantly 
older men, except from a few of the newly in- 
dependent countries, 

The scientists are full of enthusiasm and 
confidence about the future; most of the 
U.N. delegates seem tired, defeatist, even 
cynical about it. 

The ecientists care little about personal 
rank or protocol; they give credit to whoever 
is doing the best work, regardless of his na- 
tionality or the smallness or obscurity of his 
laboratory or his institution, The political 
leaders tend to be inordinately jealous of 
rank, position, personal prestige. 

The scientists are bent only on finding 
ways to solve whatever problems arise; the 
political leaders are eloquent in explaining 
why the problems cannot be solved. They 
never have been solved, have they? 

The scientists approach scientific problems 
as human beings searching for all facts that 
can be proved to be true; the political lead- 
ers approach their problems of what to do 
about the scientists’ discoveries principally 
as partisans of differing political systems. 
Might it shake our side's position if we were 
to admit some validity to the other side's 
achievements? 

Yet it is these political leaders who will 
determine how the scientists’ remarkable ac- 
complishments are to be used. 
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In such a frustrating and disturbing situ- 
ation, a first urge might be to throw out 
the old, tired; defeatist political leaders and 
let the younger, more flexible minds which 
created the new machines decide how they 
&re to be used. 

And yet the evidence is not convincing 
that men who are outstandingly successful 
as scientists will be equally able in the po- 
Utleal field. Everyone knows of the bril- 
lant and dedicated doctor or professor 
touched with genius in his own realm who 
is at the same time notoriously incompetent 
in running his ordinary affairs. He has 
superior knowledge and ability in a special- 
ized field; he does not necessarily have su- 
perior wisdom or commonsense. 

Only 2 decades ago we saw gifted men in 
Germany—outstanding leaders in science, 
the arts, business—who at the same time 
followed and cheered a madman. Some 
outsiders protested in unbelief, “But the 
Germans are so highly cultured, they love 
beautiful music, they ween over moving 
Passages in literature.” True. The same 
people also threw human beings into fur- 
naces for no reason except their race. 

The unanswered question is whether men 
who examine everything critically in the 
scientific field will be equally critical and 
courageous with respect to political dogmas. 

If they will be, then the tens of thousands 
of first-rate scientists that the Soviet Union 
has been feverishly training will reject the 
Political theories and policies of those pres- 
ently in charge and will pull down the 
tyrants. 

Doubtless most of us in the West have 
believed, or at least desperately hoped, that 
Such will be the case, that human 
given freedom of thought in one field will 
demand equal freedom in all other fields. 
Yet we must admit that it is by no means 
certain. 

Some educators have long maintained 
that mental skills, habits, disciplines in one 
field are not transferred to other fields. And 
it fs clear that scientists have put their 
abilities at the disposal of despots in pur- 
suit of crazy ideas and cruel obj ves 
about as often and as willingly as ordinary 
People have. 

There is no easy way out for us. The 
common folks cannot shift to the scientists 
who released the new powers the responsi- 
bility for deciding for what purposes they 
are to be used. In a democracy that terrible 
responsibility falls on all of us. We must 
be willing to give time and effort to becoming 
informed on these matters of literally life 
and death importance, and to lead in finding 
the necessary political solutions. 

Most political leaders probably tend to 
follow more than to lead, to reflect more 
than to create public opinion. This means 
that in a democracy, government leaders will 
not long get very far ahead of or away from 
what they think the people are thinking. 

If the politicians are defeatist or unwilling 
to work as eagerly for change as the scientists 
are, it is because the politicians believe the 
people want most of all to maintain their 
own fairly comfortable status quo. They 
Want more to relax than to be disturbed. 

The research worker generally combines 
strict mental disciplines regarding the known 
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with a certain openness of mind that ap- 
proaches anarchy of thought regarding the 
unknown. But the political leader charged 
with preserving a nation recoils from the 
slightest suggestion of any anarchy any- 
where. 

The scientist pursues the unfamiliar; the 
political leader clings to the familiar, be- 
cause the people seem to want him to. 

Perhaps another reason for the differences 
in approach is the fact that the scientists 
deal largely with substances and forces that 
can be weighed or measured, however tiny 
or elusive. There is something tangible to 
pursue. But how can an emotion be meas- 
ured? Or a desire, or a prejudice in the 
human mind? 

Or perhaps these are not in the mind at 
all, but are reactions in the heart—as that 
term is commonly understood. 

And, if so, what are the things that in- 
fluence the human heart? Tradition does. 
Environmental conditioning does. Religion 
does. But are the historic religions that 
teach tolerance, kindliness, brotherhood in- 
fluencing men today in many parts of the 
world as powerfully as the religions of na- 
tionalism, racism and communism are? And 
these latter teach intolerance, exclusiveness, 
unbrotherliness. 

The more one sees and refiects on the aw- 
ful potential for good or ill in the new 
knowledge of how matter was put together 
in the first place, and how it now, for the 
first time, can be both taken apart and put 
together by man, the more inescapable and 
sobering is the realization that our tasks 
as a people in deciding what to do with 
these terrible powers are far more difficult 
than were the tasks of the scientists in dis- 
covering how to release them. Will we do 
as well as they are doing? 

Our present numbness In the presence 
of such a responsibility is perhaps inevit- 
able. Certainly it is understandable. With- 
in one 40-year period we have been thrust 
into the air age, the electronic age, the 
atomic age, and now the space age. 

How can human beings hope to digest so 
much so fast? Yet digest it we must. 
There can be no survival for those who fail. 
I am confident that we can, if we will, play 
our part with as great success as the scien- 
tists are playing theirs—and with great 
benefit to all mankind, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p: 1938). 
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Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
Tor subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphiet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Apprress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 

Alken, George D., Vt....--Carroll Arms 
Allott, Gordon, Colo. Cleveland House 
Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 


Bartlett, E. L., Alaska 408 A St. NE. 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 


Bush, Prescott, Conn 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham 
Byrd, Robert C., W. va 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Rio Grande, the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, was first 
bridged in 1889. This first interna- 
tional bridge was constructed at Laredo, 
in southwest Texas, but Laredo has al- 
Ways been the major point of crossing 
the river, even before Texas had won 
its independence from Mexico. 

Laredo has shown tremendous growth 
Since the beginning of the 19th century, 
and commerce between the United 
States and Mexico has increased cor- 
Tespondingly. Laredo is a delightful city 
With a colorful history as one of the 

and most successful Spanish set- 
tlements in Texas. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from Texas 
Business Review recording this history 
Of Laredo and the city's rich promise 
for the future. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Diversiriap Economy BUILDS OPTIMISTIC 

FUTURE ror LAREDO 


(By Charles R. McCord) 


On May 14, 1755, Thomas Sanchez de la 
Barrera y Gallardo, acting in the name of 
Spanish colonizer, Jose de Escandon, founded 
the settlement of Laredo on the north bank 
of the Rio Grande some 200 miles north- 
west of the river's mouth. Until his death 
in 1796, Sanchez, holding concurrently the 
Offices of chief justice and alcalde, was in 
effect the one-man government of the new 
settlement. Within the term of his ad- 
ministration, Laredo became the largest and 
Most successful permanent Spanish settle- 
ment in what is now southwest Texas. 

From an initial population of about 85 in 
1755, by 1800 Laredo had grown to be a then 
impressive community of about 1,000 and 
had established itself as the major point of 
crossing on the Rio Grande between El Paso 
del Norte and the Gulf of Mexico. 

As a condition of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which terminated the hostilities of 
the Mexican War in 1848, Mexico agreed to 

the Rio Grande as the interna- 
tional boundary and thus relinquished all 
Claim to Laredo and all other Mexican set- 
tlements north of the river. Laredo was at 
that time designated as the seat of govern- 
ment of the newly created Webb County. 

But the movement of people and goods is 
apt to follow the easiest and most accus- 
tomed route, regardless of political decisions. 
The boundary relocation effected by the 
treaty did not appreciably alter the course 
of commerce in the area, for It did not de- 
Preciate the comparative advantages of the 
Tiver crossing at Laredo. 
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The new international division simply 
created a need for a new Laredo on the 
south side of the river. The importance of 
the river crossing itself—Laredo—Nuevo 
Laredo—as a major point of confluence of 
traffic between Mexico and the United States 
Was never diminished; rather, it grew stead- 
ily as commerce between the nations in- 
creased through the years. 

The Rio Grande was first. bridged at Laredo 
in 1889. Until then passage across the river 
had been by ferry. The two predecessors of 
the present international bridge had un- 
happily brief careers—the first was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1920, the second by flood 
in 1954. The present bridge, an impressive 
four-lane span, was built on a scale suffi- 
cient to handle the tremendous flow of ve- 
hicular and pedestrian traffic that crosses 
the river each day. 

The population of Laredo has increased 
steadily throughout the history of the com- 
munity. As measured by percentage increase 
of population, the city experienced its most 
dramatic growth during the decade of the 
1880's. 

In 1881 both the Corpus Christi and Rio 
Grande (later the Texas-Mexican) and the 
International-Great Northern (later the Mis- 
souri Pacific) Railways completed the con- 
struction of their tracks into Laredo. Here, 
as in the West generally, the advent of the 
railroad was a powerful economic stimulus, 

From 1880 to 1890 Laredo’s population rose 
from 3,521 to 11,319, an increase of 221 per- 
cent. The years of World War I were Laredo's 
next period of explosive growth. From 1910 
to 1920 its population increased approxi- 
mately 53 percent, from 14,855 to 22,710. 

Since 1920 Laredo has shown substantial 
percentage, and increasingly significant ab- 
solute, increases in each population census, 
The most reliable estimates available place 
the current population of the city at approxi- 
mately 65,000. 

As the population of Laredo has grown 
through the years, it has come to represent 
an increasingly larger portion of the total 
population of Webb County. At the turn of 
the century only 61 percent of the people of 
Webb County resided in Laredo. In 1957 it 
was estimated that the population of the city 
comprised, roughly, 93 percent of the popu- 
lation of the county as a whole. 

The growth of Laredo has been paralleled 
by the expansion of her sister city across the 
river, In fact, most estimates now indicate 
that Nuevo Laredo’s population slightly ex- 
ceeds that of Laredo. It is now quite likely 
that the two cities together form a metro- 
politan area of approximately 140,000 popu- 
lation. 

Webb County is located in the central 
western portion of the south Texas (or Rio 
Grande) plain, a subregion of the Texas 
coastal plain. The topography and vegeta- 
tion of Webb County is typical of that which 
has caused much of the south Texas plain 
to be called brush country or Monte. 

The land, rising from the river in gentle 
undulations, is covered by a dense growth 
of bunch grasses, cactus,and scrub. With the 
exception of a narrow band of irrigated truck 
farms on the alluvial shelf along the Rio 
Grande, the great expanse of the country is 
given almost exclusively to large-scale cattle 
ranching. 

The southern portion of the South Texas 
Plain, including Webb County, has the 


longest summer and mildest winter seasons 
of any area in the State. The climate of 
Webb County is dry and warm with an 
average annual rainfall of 19.27 inches and 
& mean annual temperature of 72°. The 
irrigated farms of Webb County are favored 
with a 293-day growing season, only about 
85 days of which, on an average, are cloudy. 

In its natural state, the Rio Grande is 
not an unqualified blessing to Laredo, The 
river’s flow—fluctuating from flood stage to 
a mere trickle—is too erratic for it to be an 
ideal municipal water supply. At present, 
there are two projects in advanced stages 
of planning, either one, or both, of which 
would solve Laredo’s water problems for the 
foreseeable future. 

One of these plans is to use Lake Casa 
Blanca as an off-river storage reservoir. By 
this plan, the city could borrow water from 
the reservoir in time of need and repay 
the amount borrowed whenever the Rio 
Grande wx again running high. Lake Casa 
Blanca was created in 1950 by the construc- 
tion of an impounding dam across Chacon 
Creek just northeast of the city limits. 
Apart from its possible function as a stor- 
age reservoir, the lake now provides the 
people of Laredo with an excellent recreation 
area. 

The other plan, and it now appears the 
one most likely to be effected, consists in 
attacking the problem of the river’s uncer- 
tain flow. This now much-publicized proj- 
ect, the Diablo Dam, will be a huge inter- 
national dam on the Rio Grande near its 
confluence with the Devil's River a few miles 
northeast of Del Rio. 

The Diablo Dam is one of the three such 
projects proposed in a treaty signed by the 
United States and Mexico in 1944. The 
Falcon Reservoir in Starr and Zapata Coun- 
ties is the only one of these projects realized 
thus far. It is estimated that the Diablo 
Dam, as now planned, would produce a total 
storage capacity of 5,977,000 acre-feet, mak- 
ing its reservoir the largest in Texas. Con- 
struction of this great multipurpose dam 
would provide a permanent solution to the 
water problem of Laredo and would be of 
great value to the cities downstream. 

Though the economy of Laredo is basically 
oriented to the functions of an international 
port, it has a modest, but growing, industrial 
sector. Through their chamber of commerce 
and industrial development committee, the 
business and civic leaders of the community 
are actively soliciting new industry for La- 
redo. City officials are also aware of the need 
for a more diversified industrial base for 
Laredo’s economy. 

The city planning commission has recently 
proposed an industrial zoning ordinance 
which would encourage, and set the condi- 
tions for, an orderly industrial development 
in the city. K 

Just north of the Laredo city limits, Texas 
Mining & Smelting, a division of the National 
Lead Co., operates the largest antimony 
smelter in the world. For years this smelter 
has been a major employer in Laredo. It 
smelts ores imported from Mexico, the lead- 
ing supplier of this strategic raw material to 
the United States, 

Another major industrial employer in 
Laredo, and one of ever growing significance, 
is the apparel and textile products industry. 
The principal manufacturer in the textile 
products category is the Texas Harvest Hat 
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„ & firm whose products have been well 
DAA for years in international markets. 

‘The leading firms in the apparel category 
are the Laredo Manufacturing Co., Amedee 
Frocks, Inc., and Salo Manufacturing Co. 
‘Together, these four leading concerns employ 
approximately 500 people. There is an abun- 
dant labor supply in Laredo particularly 
suitable for industries such as these, and 
electric power and natural gas are also avall- 
able at attractive rates. 

The principal minerals of Webb County 
are brick clay, sand, gravel, cannel coal, oll, 
and natural gas. As sources of income and 
employment, by far the most significant of 
these are oll and natural gas. Natural gas 
was discovered in Webb County in 1908, and 
in 1920 O. W. Killam brought In the county's 
first oil well. 2 

The total value of mineral production in 
Webb County, largely from sales of oil and 
natural gas, was $7,368,590 in 1957. 

The center of activity in petroleum and 
natural gas production is Mirando City in 
the southeast corner of the county. How- 
ever, Laredo businesses receive & consider- 
able income in providing goods and services 
for mining employees working in the oil 
and gas fields of Webb, Duval, Jim Hogg and 
Zapata Counties. The Texas Employment 
Commission estimates that, on the average, 
375 workers were employed in Webb County 
jn 1958 in mining, quarrying, and oll pro- 

tion. 
a addition to manufacturing and mining 
activity, agricultural production makes a 
large contribution to the economy of Webb 
County. According to 1958 estimates of the 
Texas Employment Commission, approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the persons employed 
in the county were engaged in agriculture. 
Though irrigated truck farming is an impor- 
tant element in the agriculture of Webb 
County, as a source of income to the area 
cattle ranching is of far greater significance. 

The value of all farm products sold from 
the county in 1954 was $5,784,812. Of that 
total, $4,020,067 or 70 percent, derived from 
gales of livestock and livestock products. 
The value of all crops sold was $1,763,545, or 

percent of the total. 

—̃ tomatoes, onions, 
and melons, but also including lettuce, pep- 
pers, spinach, broccoli, carrots, beets, sweet 
corn, mustard greens, grapefruit, oranges, 
and limes—accounted for 87 percent of the 
value of all crops sold in that year. 

Laredo is served by two railways, the Tex- 
as-Mexican and the Missouri Pacific. Freight 
and ers entering Mexico by rail are 
transferred at the river to the equipment 
of the Ferrocarriles Nacional de Mexico, The 
city also receives the traffic of three U.S. 
highways and one State highway. At Laredo 
‘these highways tie into the much-traveled 
Pan American Highway, which provides a 
popular route to Mexico City via Monterrey. 

When present road construction is com- 
pleted, Laredo will communicate with the na- 
tional Interstate and Defense Highway Sys- 
tems through a four-lane divided highway 
to San Antonio. The completion of this 
project is certain to bring a considerable in- 
crease in tourist traffic through Laredo. 

The city is also served by alr through the 
facilities of the Laredo Air Force Base where 
flights of the Trans-Texas Airlines are serv- 
iced. Tourists traveling by air can continue 
into Mexico on a flight of the Campania 
Mexicana de Aviacion, which operates a ter- 
minal in Nuevo Laredo. 

Laredo Air Force Base was constructed dur- 
ing World War II to be used as a flexible 
gunnery training base. It was closed after 
the war in 1945, but on April 1, 1952, the Air 
Force reactivated it as a field for basic 
single-engine pilot training. There are now 
about 2,400 military personnel at the base 
and its operations give employment to ap- 
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proximately 650 civilian workers. A recent 
report from Washington indicates that there 
will be no change in the status of the base 
in the foreseeable future. 

The recent growth of Laredo’s economy Is 
indicated by some of the commonly used 
measurements of business conditions. Total 
value of retall sales for the Laredo metropoli- 
tan area in 1950 was $46,441,000. In 1957 
this value had Increased to $52,814,000. The 
value of authorized construction rose from 
$1,102,000 in 1950 to $3,946,499 in 1957, and 
in that same period bank debits increased 
from $214,800,000 to $282,092,000. 

It is estimated that in 1958 the total pop- 
ulation of the Laredo retail trading area was 
472,460. This market area includes several 
of the surrounding Texas counties and ex- 
tends into Mexico as far as Monterrey. 
Laredo has 42 merchant wholesalers employ- 
ing about 40 persons, and 17 sales agencies, 
brokers, and petroleum bulk stations with 
employment of approximately 240. 

The extent of commerce between Laredo 
and Nuevo Laredo is suggested by the very 
large number of automobiles and auto pas- 
sengers that regularly cross the International 
Bridge in both directions—in 1958, for ex- 
emple, 1,529,463 automobiles carrying 5,530,- 
805 persons crossed into Nuevo Laredo, and a 
slightly greater number of both crossed into 
Laredo from Mexico. 

Traffic on International Bridge, in fact, 
has increased at an average annual rate of 
nearly 10 percent in recent years. Part of the 
increase, of course, was craused by a greater 
number of tourists traveling to the interior 
of Mexico and the United States, but by 
far the greater portion of the traffic was 
composed of businessmen, laborers, and 
shoppers that daily crossed from one side of 
the river to the other and frequently back 
again in the same day. 

A greater dollar volume of goods moves be- 
tween Mexico and the United States at 
Laredo than at the other port on the two 
nations’ common boundary. Laredo import 
customs collections exceed $4 million an- 
nually. 

Last year, a dally average of over 180 rail- 
road cars of freight crossed Into Mexico from 
the United States at Laredo; there is also a 
very large amount of goods transportation by 
truck. 

The city continned to be the leading port 
of entry for tourists golng into the interior 
of Mexico in 1958, when it recorded 58,267 
tourists’ cars and 151,588 tourists crossing 
the border, 

To accommodate the great number of 
tourists passing through Laredo, there are 
4 hotels and 23 motels with a combined 
capacity of 1,100 rooms. The present trend 
in motel construction in Laredo is toward 
the large self-sufficient luxury-type opera- 
tions, such as is now exemplified by the 
Sands Motel at the northern edge of the 
city on U.S. Highway 81. All indications 
are that the most dynamic element in the 
city’s economy in future will be the rapidly 
expanding service industries catering to the 
tourist trade. 

By no means all the tourists that come 
to Laredo are merely passing through; the 
varied recreational opportunities that the 
city offers—hunting, fishing, water sports, 
golfing, horseback riding, bullights—attract 
tourists on their own account. They also 
help to create a positive community atmos- 
phere that can be a major factor in future 
industrial 

Fine theaters, civic concerts, a first-rate 
school system (including private and pa- 
rochial schools and fully accredited Laredo 
Junior College), good hospitals, a moderate 
tax rate, and a cooperative, progressive mu- 
nicipal government and chamber of com- 
merce also contribute to an outstanding en- 
vironment for future business and indus- 
trial growth. 
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The continued rapid industrial and eco- 
nomic growth of Mexico, and a conse- 
quent sharp rise in its commerce with the 
United States, is safely predictable. It is 
reasonably certain, therefore, that Laredo 
will retain indefinitely its established posl- 
tion as a leading port on our southern bor- 
der. 

Projected impzcvements in the highway 
systems of both countries, with Laredo as 
a major exchange between these systems, 
will encourage still further the flow of tour- 
ists and goods through the city, Benefits 
accruing from this rising flow will tend to 
encourage the growth of those sectors of 
Laredo’s economy not directly related to the 
city’s function as a tourist and transporta- 
tion center. 


Marvels of the American Outdoors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
few of us truly appreciate the marvelous 
American outdoors, particularly when 
we are confined within marble halls and 
corridors as much as are Members of 
the Senate. Yet we of the Senate have 
jurisdiction over the public lands, wild- 
life, fisheries, and forests of many parts 
of the American West, 

Nelson Reed, of Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
in the great southeastern uplands of my 
State, is a gifted writer in the field of 
nature lore. He has written a poem en- 
titled “Before You Know It, It Will Be 
Fall,” in which he heralds the wonders 
of wildlife in the vast outdoor solitudes 
and wilderness of Oregon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
poem by Mr. Nelson Reed be pfinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bronx You KNOW Ir, Ir WII Be FALL 
When the algae’s thick on the upper lake 
And the leaping rainbow leaves a wake, 
And 10 velvet's gone from a big buck's 


orn, 
And the china’s cackle at early morn, 
Reminds the doves, they soon must leave, 
The summer has only a short reprieve. 


When the little creeks can run no more, 
And the big blue grouse gets up with a roar, 
And the mountain ash is a painter's dream, 
In a mirrored lake without a seam, 

And the lazy brook trout, fat with spawn, 
Tell you plainly the summer has gone. 


When over the marsh's gray twilight, 
Young ducks are trying their wings in flight, 
And bo ground squirrels all have gone to 


And some of the leaves are turning red, 
And the coyote pack has a different call. 
For the pups are grown—it will soon be fall. 


When the honkers fly at rosy dawn, 
And the spots are faded from this year’s 
fawn, 

And the evening sun tints a dusty sky. 

And the mists come drifting by, 

And the mountain quall begin to call, 

Before you know it, it will be fall. 
—Nelson Reed. 
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Tribute to Floyd Waldo Duffee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Floyd Waldo Duffee, a University of Wis- 
consin engineer, recently received recog- 
nition from Cornell University for his 
work in devising technological advances 
which, among other things, lighten one 
of the heaviest and most burdensome 
tasks in the world, pitching hay from 
the ground onto the hay wagon. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial tribute from the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette to Duffee be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.- 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, July 3, 
1959] 
THE Man WHO LIFTED THE FARMERS’ BURDEN 

Farmers who labored to put up the huge 
Wisconsin hay crop a couple of decades ago 
will approve heartily the award of the Cyrus 
Hall McCormick Medal to Floyd Waldo Duf- 
fee, a University of Wisconsin engineer, for 
distinguished achievements in agriculture. 
Duffee received a medal recently at Cornell 
University, specifically for his work in re- 
lieving farmers of much of the back-break~ 
ing toil long associated with putting up the 
hay crop. 

Today Wisconsin produces about 8 million 
tons of hay a year, all of which would have 
to be handled at least once by a farmer with 
a pitchfork if it were not for Duffee’s skillful 
work to lighten the farmer's toil. 

Think of the thousands of men with pitch- 
forks that would be required to move 8 mil- 
lion tons of hay from the ground onto hay- 
racks. These men are gone from the farm 
because of Professor Duffee’s skill in de- 
veloping machines to do the job and do it 
be 


As an example of his work the early ensi- 
lage machines were greatly improved be- 
cause he made a careful study of the ones 
that clogged and falled to blow cut corn 
into the silos and the successful ones that 
dia send it up as they were supposed to and 
made his report to the machinery manufac- 
turer, The result was high speed precision 
ensilage Machines which handle the corn 
crop speedily, and without long delays for 
repairs. He later adapted the ensilage cut- 
ting machine to a forage chopper which 
moved down the field cutting the hay and 
shredding it and biowing it back into a 
wagon ready to move to the barn for storage. 
As a result of his work there are machines 
now available which harvest a large percen- 
tage of Wisconsin’s forage crops including 
much of the corn without a pitchfork being 
used. 

He developed other machines which 
Picked up hay from windrows, crushed it 
anl split the stems to hurry curing. Later 
he showed farmers how to dry the hay in 
the mow by blowing air into the storage 
space with fans and ducts. As long ago as 
1921 he prevailed upon electric utilities to 
buy and equip a complete dairy and poultry 
farm near Madison. There the utilities 
showed all manner of electric power devices 
in action and convinced farmers that they 
could save money by using them. Since 
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then electricity has been the farmers’ “low 
cost hired man” and the demand for elec- 
tricity has mounted rapidly since. 

Duffee has noted that most of the field 
work on the farms has been , and 
ne is now reported to be working on the 
electric augers which will carry feed such 
as chopped hay or silage from its storage 
place to the animals without the aid of the 
man with the pitchfork. 

Duffee's work, of course, can be tied in 
with some of the modern farm problems. 
The departure of many farmers from the 
soil is due to the fact that they are no longer 
needed there. Many of them are not needed 
because of Duffee’s inventiveness and thus 
while he has relieved farmers of back- 
breaking toil it may also be said that he 
has helped to relieve many farms of many 
farmworkers. On the whole, however, it 
is quite likely that most farmers would 
prefer the problems they have today to those 
of the early twenties when the strong back 
Was an important qualification for success in 
farming. 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address 
by Hon. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
in Rockland, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, June 20, 1959, my distinguished 
colleague, Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
of Missouri, was the featured speaker at 
the Maine Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner 
in Rockland, Maine. He was a welcome 
guest and made a deep impression upon 
Maine citizens with his warmth, his 
friendly interest, and his objective and 
informed analysis of some of the prob- 
lems confronting our country. It is my 
priivdege to ask unanimous consent that 
his address on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, AT 
THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON DINNER, ROCH- 
LAND, MAINE, JUNE 20, 1959 
It is a real privilege to be here in Rockland 

tonight. You Democrats of Maine show 

great ingenuity in holding this dinner at one 
of the most beautiful sea resorts in New 

England. 

And as a Democrat, I wanted to come to 
Maine to meet the people who brought about 
the “Maine miracle.” 

Last November you elected your second 
Democratic Governor in a row, two Demo- 
cratic Congressman out of three, and the 
first elected Democratic Senator in your 
history. 

The Democrats of the State of Maine have 
won these victories by giving the people re- 
Sponsible and responsive government in the 
interests of all. 

And your leaders personify that formula 
for victory. 

We in the Senate consider it a privilege to 
have as a colleague your great former Gov- 
ernor, Ep Muskie. He is, as you well know, 
& man of principle, of kindness and of cour- 
age. He is going to be one of the real states- 
men of our generation. 
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It was our pleasure to haye Senator 
MUSKIE as our guest in Missouri a few 
months ago, when he spoke at our leading 
Democratic dinner. 

It must also be gratifying to you that the 
Governor's office in Augusta is now occupied 
so very ably by your new Governor, Clinton 
Clauson. 

He has developed a sound financial pro- 
gram for your State, and won for it the ap- 
proval of the legislature. 

Under Governor Clauson's administration, 
your superb Democratic program for high- 
ways, mental health, and education are 
going to go a long way. 

These are the kinds of Investments in 
progress the shrewdest Yankee would be 
proud of. 

That philosophy of government is also 
represented in the House by your Demo- 
cratic Congressmen: Frank Corrin, whom 
my colleagues from Missouri tell me is one 
of the hardest-working Congressmen in 
Washington; and Jim OLIVER, your newly 
elected Representative, already building a 
fine record, and with it a bright future. 

These men, working together, are doing a 
fine job to help build up Maine's economy. 

This is a State of abundant potential. 
Great riches lie in your forests; in your 
mountains; in your soil and fishing waters; 
but most of all, in the skill of your people. 

Moreover, while Maine may be set off from 
the center of America, it is in the cockpit of 
the Atlantic community. Maine is almost 
equidistant from the west coast and the 
English Channel. This is a strategic posi- 
tion for both defense and peaceful interna- 
tional trade. 

With these natural blessings, the only re- 
maining ingredients for prosperity are lead- 
ership, vision, and the willingness to make 
investments in Maine’s economy. 

And this is just where Republican govern- 


omy as a whole, and realizes that the devel- 
opment of any part of it contributes to the 
prosperity of all. 

From the day THomas Jefferson negotiated 
the Louisiana Purchase and doubled the area 
of our country, the Democratic Party has 
consistently believed in and worked for in- 
creasing investment in America’s growth. 

The superiority of Democratic philosophy 
is shown by results. 

Take the current situation: American 
families would have more money in their. 
pockets and more available for investment 
today if the Republican administration had 
encouraged national growth. 

If the Nation’s rate of growth under the 
Republican Party had equalled the record 
made by the Democratic Party from 1947 to 
1952, the average family would have been 
better off by $2,800. 

This means $465 more family income each 
year for purchases, for recreation, education 
for the children, or for savings, 

In addition, a Democratic standard of 
growth would have provided $31 billion 
more for our farmers and $39 billion more 
for private investment. 

We hear a great deal these days about In- 
fiation—and certainly we should guard 
against it. 

But the poor business management by the 
Republican government has cost American 
wage earners much more in recent years 
than inflation has, and dealt even more 
cruelly with those who are retired. 

By cutting back investment in our re- 
sources, our people and our businesses, the 
Republicans have shown a lack of confidence 
in the very factors that have made our coun- 
try great. 

The policies of this administration have 
cost us the growth we must have to remain 
prosperous and secure, 
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Let me cite a few examples: 

Failure to start new projects for resource 
development, despite consistent historical 
proof—TVA, Bonneville, and such—that 
such projects create great new income op- 
portunities for underdeveloped parts of the 
Nation. 

Failure to rehabilitate depressed areas, a 
policy which has perpetuated waste of man- 
power, plants, and managerial ability in 
many parts of the country. 

Opposition to adequate slum clearance 
and urban renewal legislation, despite ex- 
haustive proof that $1 of such Government 
investment returns $10 to $15 to the private 
economy. 

Instead of making investments for a grow- 
ing economy, the administration would 
have us spend the taxpayer’s money for 
higher interest rates on Government 
bonds—a long-term against the 
Treasury which benefits only a tiny mi- 
nority. 

Republican high interest rates take money 
out of almost everybody's pocket—by in- 
creasing taxes, cutting down industrial in- 
vestment, limiting employment opportunity, 
and curtailing research and development for 
the future. 

I can think of no more wasteful spending 
than that involved in the tight money 


policy. 

We Democrats in Congress will oppose un- 
necessary spending. 

The Democratic Congress stands ready to 
support the President on any sound program 
of investment in the American economy. 

With our population growing by 3 million 
each year, we must develop all our Nation's 
wealth, or face a decline in our standard of 
living. 

To foster economic development, I recom- 
mend the following steps: 

1. Appropriate action to keep down inter- 
est rates rather than push them up, includ- 
ing loans for essential business and local 
projects, when funds are not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

2. Increased investment in the education 
of our children, in a way that does not in- 
volve Government controls over the educa- 
tional itself. 

3. Acceleration of slum clearance and pub- 
Ho projects where private funds 
and private interests will not, or canmot, do 
tune job adequately. 

4, Elimination of waste in Government, 

in defense and agriculture. The 
billions saved can be invested in our growth, 
or used to decrease the national debt, or 
reduce taxes. 

5. More effective enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, and if necessary, stronger laws. 
The Government should guard continuously 
against economic concentrations and mo- 
nopolistic elements, as they depress growth, 
raise prices and destroy small private enter- 
prises and private initiative. 

These programs will cost money, of course. 

The administration says we cannot afford 
them, unless we want to run a deficit or 
ralse taxes. 

But from my observation of the way this 
Government is being run, I believe that if 
we cut out the waste, funds will be freed 

for all these purposes. 

5 As example: Last year, this country spent 
billions on weapons systems which are obso- 
lete. As a result, most of this money was 
wasted. 

Look what this Nation could have done 
with this money: 
Built schools, for the education of our 
precious resource. ~ 

Increased grants to the aged, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and the needy. 

Built more hospitals, under the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, like the one you have right here in 
Rockland. 
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Provided funds for our depressed industrial 
and agricultural areas, so that chronic un- 
employment need not plague this, the richest 
country on earth. 

Modernized our airports in cities like 
Portland, Augusta, Lewiston, and Bangor. 

Undertaken needed programs for water re- 
source development and water pollution 
control. 

America’s economic strength is just as 
essential to freedom and peace as our physi- 
cal and spiritual strength. 

We can maintain and increase it if we 


make these wise investments in the future, 


of America. 

Through sound Democratic programs, ad- 
ministered with attention to the principles 
of business management, we can bulld that 
strength we need to keep our country free. 


Dedication of Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on In- 
dependence Day last Saturday, July 4, 
1959, there was a dedication ceremony 
at the Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park near Middlesboro, Ky. 
Within the confines of this park the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia join. This is the largest historical 
national park in the United States com- 
prising more than 20,000 acres. 

The Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Fred A. Seaton, was the 
principal speaker on this historic occa- 
sion. The senior Senator from Virginia 
IMr. Byrn], the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
and the junior Senator from Kentucky 
were all present, as were prominent 
political and civic leaders from all three 
States. The junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rogertson], was there on 
Friday, July 3, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Vice President. 

The development of this park is a 
fitting tribute to the significance that 
the Cumberland Gap played in the his- 
tory of our western migration and the 
building of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress given by the Secretary of the In- 
terior be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A. SEATON AT CUMBERLAND GAP NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL Park DEDICATION, MIDDLESBORO, 
Ky., JULY 4, 1959 
It is a great honor to join with you to- 

day in the dedication of the Cumberland 

Gap National Historical Park. 

Those of us who are gathered here have 
only to look about to see at a glance that 
this is a place of great scenic beauty. As 
we look, we are reminded of something 
else; that this is a place hallowed by his- 
tory—the history of an expanding, resticss 
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people, exploring whatever was ahead, cross- 
ing old boundaries, breaking trails and 
building new roads through the wilderness, 
Putting high mountains behind them, and 
pushing ever on westward. 

Ours has been a glorious and a proud 
past, and what we are to do here today only 
takes proper recognition of a facet of that 
fact. Physical evidence of similar American 
history is now preserved in many areas un- 
der the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 
For example, there is Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and the 
B. & O. Rallroad running west; at St. Louis, 
the site of the new Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial; at Fort Laramie and 
Scotts Bluff on the old Oregon Trail. ` 

It was Thomas Walker, an ancester of 
Kentucky’s distinguished junior Senator, 
Turvustron B. Mortox, who made the first re- 
corded through Cumberland Gap on 
April 13, 1750. Probing northward into what 
was to become Kentucky, it was he who built 
there in the wilderness the first known white 
man's dwelling, a log cabin. 

Nineteen years later there was to follow 
one of the storied and almost legendary 
figures of pioneer America, Daniel Boone. 
Traveling through the gap, fighting hostile 
Indians and exploring the rich and awsomely 
beautiful Kentucky countryside, he failed in 
his first attempts to settle there. In 1773, 
he had the heart-rending experience of 
losing his son James in an Indian attack, 
only to return 2 years later, hacking his 
way with the aid of 30 axmen through for- 
ests and swamps and over the Tumberland 
Mountains. He finally succeeded in driving 
through the 200-mile Wilderness Road and 
setting up at its far end a fort named 
Boonesborough. 

That road once opened, travel could be- 
gin for the general populace. By 1783, a 
wave of 12,000 settlers had spread out into 
Kentucky. By 1791, when Kentucky be- 
came a State, it was the home of 100,000 
souls, At the opening of the 19th cen- 
tury, the new State had more than twice 
that population, and many had traveled 
Boone’s Wilderness Road, including among 
their numbers the undistinguished grand- 
father of one who was later and forever to 
be remembered as Abraham Lincoln, the 
great martyred President of the United 
States. 

To recall to mind these facts as we stand 
on this hallowed ground surely prompts us 
to seek to acquire some of the drive and 
courage and vision of those early explorers 
and pioneers, qualities which helped make 
us great as a nation and qualities which we 
must never lose if we are so to 

It is incumbent upon us to preserve out- 
standing historical and scenic places for 
ourselves and posterity. 

Fourteen such areas have been added to 
the national park system of this Nation 
since January 1, 1953. 

All are nationally important, and all are 
different in character. For example, one is 
the Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment in Virginis;.another is the Thomas A. 
Edison Laboratory National Monument in 
New Jersey. A third is the 25,000-acre Cape 
Hatteras national seashore recreational area 
in North Carolina. Still another is the In- 
dependence Nationa! Historical Park in Penn- 
sylvania, established just 3 years ago today. 
And there is the first new national park since 
1949, the Virgin Islands National Park which 
was established December 1, 1956, 

We plan to continue to add areas that de- 
serve to belong to the systems, including the 
Chesapeake and Oblo National Historical 
Park—an elongated area stretching 185 miles 
up the Potomac River from the District of 
Columbia to Cumberland, Md. 
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We can all take satisfaction that as a re- 
Sult of these additions, and others, our na- 
tional park system now includes 182 areas 
covering a record number of acres—almost 
25 million. 

This system is one of the proudest pos- 
Sessions of the American people, and it is 
one which has served as a model for several 
Nations of the world. It ranges from one of 
the largest—Mount McKinley National 
Park—in Alaska to the newest in the Virgin 
Isiands, from Acodia National Park in Maine 
to Death Valley in California. It includes 
the site of Jamestown, Va., where the first 
English colonists settled on this continent; 
the battlefield at Yorktown, Va. where 
American patriots finally won their long and 
hard struggle for independence. And within 
it are such scenic wonders as those of Yel- 

ne, Bryce Canyon and Yosemite, 

This unparalleled group of national parks, 
historical sites, national monuments, and 
Military parks is for all to enjoy. They rep- 
resent an important part of our heritage, 
and they were won for us by farsighted, ag- 
Bressive men and women in and out of the 
Government, The Department of the Inte- 
rior, with the full backing of President Eisen- 

r, is determined to leave this system 
Sreater—far greater—than we found it. 

That is why, in 1956, we launched a sweep- 
ing 10-year program to bulld new buildings, 
more parking areas and other facilities; to 
repair roads that had fallen into disrepair; 
and to construct and maintain all sorts of 
new facilities to make possible more outdoor 

eation and enjoyment for ever greater 
numbers of people. That program bears 
the name Mission 66. It will long be re- 
Membered, I think, as a milestone in con- 
ber vation achievement. 

Mission 66 will go a long way toward tak- 
ing care of the needs of the increasing num- 

of people who come to such areas as 

berland Gap every year—a number esti- 

1 ted to reach nearly 80 million in the year 
966. But I must warn you, Mission 66 is 
in effort—it can never be a guarantee, even 
gh it today enjoys an almost unprece- 
nted bipartisan backing in the Congress 
And the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
ta People. The continuing job of preserv- 

E this Nation's historic and scenic treas- 
th will necessarily fall, again and again, on 

© shoulders of every living generation. 
re we dedicate this magnificent national 

torical park today, let us also rededlcate 
Ourselves to a full share in the continuing 
of Ble for the preservation of such places 
beauty and of history. 

By sọ doing, we shall help assure that those 
tuni come after us will have no less oppor- 
Sas ty than do we to know the greatest 
et beauty of this land of ours and to 

„as we can here today, the power and 
Ml of our historic heritage. 


Montana: An Uncommon Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


ly OF MONTANA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 
Mr, 


4 MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

— the depression of the 1930's, 

ents Kinsey Howard wrote a book 

Wed “Montana: High, Wide, and 

UD to It was the best book which 

the T. that time had been written about 
e State. 
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This year, K. Ross Toole has written 
a book entitled “Montana: An Uncom- 
mon Land.” It is likewise an excellent 
book in its indication of just what it is 
that makes Montana. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a review. written by 
Stewart Holbrook, and published In the 
New York Times of July 5, 1959. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HicH, HANDSOME, REMOTE 
Montana: An Uncommon Land. By K. Ross 
Toole. Illustrated. 278 pages. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 
(By Stewart Holbrook) 


There is little or nothing moderate about 
Montana, the fourth-largest State, stretch- 
ing 650 miles across the northern plains and 
the Rockies, a region beuatiful and grim, 
parched, windbeaten, lonely under its big 
sky and in its seemingly infinite distances, 
Within the State live some 660,000 people. 
It is, indeed, an uncommon land and K. Ross 
Toole, among whose forebears were several of 
its outstanding pioneers, knows it well from 
genesis to the present. 

Though he obviously loves his native State, 
Mr. Toole is no chauvinist. This excellent 
book is unlikely to bring about any con- 
siderable Influx of potential settlers. It is 
possibly significant that its author, after 
many years in Montana, now lives in New 
York, where he is director of the Museum 
of the City of New York. 

The Montana story is brief, explosive, often 
tragic. Its many villains have been as vil- 
lainous as one could wish, yet the greatest 
crime of all appears to be due to the State's 
remoteness from the main stream of Ameri- 
can life. Its wealth was of such nature that 
it could be converted into cash only “by 
devices and methods created and paid for 
outside of the region. Its raw material could 
rarely be fabricated on the spot because of 
the simple economics of distance.” And, too, 
there was always the malevolent climate. 

It has been thus from the first. Beaver, 
beef, sheep, gold, silver, copper, oll and, to 
a lesser extent, lumber and wheat, one and 
all haye to be moved Immense distances be- 
fore reaching the ultimate market, Dis- 
tance meant cost,” Mr. Toole writes, “cost 
meant capital, capital meant absentee owner- 
ship, absentee ownership meant * * * oper- 
ation in the essential interest of outsiders 
with local interests a very secondary consid- 
eration.” This is putting it on the line. 

There were villains of wheat, of the range, 
of the lumber empire. Mr. Toole deals with 
these, but of necessity he must also deal 
with the life and times of the mine barons, 
No few of these fellows were attracted to the 
region first by gold and silver, but they soon 
discovered that the big money was to be in 
copper. Here in copper is the thumping 
great story of Montana’s bloodstream. 
Copper means butte, where the mines clus- 
ter; and Anaconda (city), where the world's 
tallest stack rears up from terrain as terrible 
as could be imagined, stands for the smelter 
of the A.C.M., or the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. 

The struggles for dominance in copper 
constitute in large part the economic, po- 
litical, and social history of the State. Men 
named Marcus Daly, William Andrews Clark, 
and F. Augustus Heinze mustered small 
armies composed of front men, backroom 
men and newspaper editors, together with 
crews of assorted goons, to fight battles. re- 
membered as the wars of the copper kings. 
There were no rules. The weapons used 
were yenal courts, district attorneys, legisla- 
tures, and police, while the common soldiers 
fought underground with dynamite, steam, 
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hot water, and slaked ime. When the smoke 
at last cleared, the A. CM. was seen clearly 
to be Montana’s dominant and often domi- 
nating corporate influence. 

During and since the copper wars, labor 
was periodically in upheavals of internecine 
struggle that matched anything known any- 
where, The Western Federation of Miners 
and the Wobbilies (the IWW) staged dyna- 
mite attacks and gun battles as fierce as 
those of the copper kings. Meanwhile, sey- 
eral of the big deep mines were hit by dis- 
asters of fire and explosion. The mile-high 
copper hill came to be known as bloody 
butte. 

Later came another major tragedy, a re- 
sult of the promotion by landowning rall- 
roads of homesteads in the shortgrass coun- 
try. The homesteaders flocked in by the 
thousands. They plowed deep, they sowed, 
and they went broke. One sees their relics 
in the form of abandoned shacks, sway- 
backed barns and miles of rusting barbed 
wire, through which the everlasting wind 
moans while it piles tumbleweed against the 
melancholy strings. 

Still later came oll strikes, and the tour- 
ists. Mr. Toole mentions both, though with- 
out much enthusiasm, as having possibil- 
ities. All he is certain about is that Mon- 
tana is still high, wide, handsome, and re- 
mote. “There are many ways of looking at 
it,” he writes, “and many ways of feeling 
about it. And there is room for all the 
ways.” 


Sustained Yield Management in National 
Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, a 
most thoughtful editorial on forest con- 
servation was printed on the editorial 
page of the Oregon Journal, of Port- 
land, on June 24, 1959. The editorial 
was entitled “Resource We Can Have 
Forever.“ The editorial takes as its 
theme the basic importance of sustained 
yield management of our timber re- 
Sources. I was particularly pleased to 
note that the editorial emphasizes a re- 
cent statement by Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, that his 
great agency will not allow the national 
forests to be overcut or decimated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ¢on- 
sent that this editorial from the Journal, 
of Portland, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESOURCE WE CaN Have FOREVER 

In days past, there were men who believed 
that trees grew only to be cut. There were 
others who believed that putting the ax to 
a tree was a desecration of nature's handi- 
work and was an essential eyil. 

Today one can find, we suppose, persons 
in both categories, but they are much fewer 
and the area of ent between the 
timber cutter and the conservationist is 
much smaller than it used to be. 

If one were not aware of this already, he 
would haye learned it at the citizens’ con- 
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Terence on Pacific Northwest forest resources 
at Reed College last weekend. 

On the program were spokesmen from 
widely diverse interests, but running 
through the conference was the theme that 
our forests are an asset which must be man- 
aged on a basis that we will always have 
them, not only for the production of the tim- 
ber, but for the protection of our water re- 
sources, the providing of a habitat for wild- 
life and domestic animals and the offering of 
vast playgrounds for outdoor recreationists. 

At present, timber in the Pacific North- 
west is being cut faster than it is being re- 
placed, but representatives of private in- 
dustry point with great pride to the giant 
strides which have been made in “tree farm- 
ing” and predict with confidence that timber 
growing and cutting will be brought into 
balance, 

Some of them disagree with the custo- 
dians of our public timberlands on the rate 
at which old growth timber should be cut 
to make way for new forests, but few of them 
could take issue with the declaration of 
Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, that, “regardless of pressure, we 
will not overcut the national forests; we will 
not reduce rotation ages below what is tech- 
nically desirable simply to rationalize in- 
creased cuts * * *." Conflicts exist in the 
use of the forests, but, as McArdle pointed 
out, “increasingly on the national forests we 
are demonstrating that many of these often- 
conflicting uses can live harmoniously side 
by side.” 

One of the most striking examples of this 
was given by Earl Coe, director of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Conservation. 
Unwise timber cutting is inconsistent with 
watershed protection, he said, but controlled 
logging has been practiced in the Seattle 
watership for 43 years, and scientific studies 
have proved that this has actually enhanced 
water supply. 

The U.S. Forest Service has long recognized 
the importance of recreation in its forest 
management. Increasingly, the private com- 
panies are making their lands available to 
the recreationist, including the hunter, the 
fisherman, the picknicker. The need for 
more recreational use in all categories of 
forest lands was told by C. J. Olsen, director, 
Utah State Park and Recreation Commission, 
who described in dramatic terms the “ex- 
plosive” rise in leasure use of outdoor re- 
sources, 

Tt is often said that Oregon suffers by its 
great reliance on timber as the bulwark of 
its economy. This is true. Oregon needs 
more diversity. But it is not true that we 
must Inevitably accept some day the loss of 
our timber resource. Better management 
and better utilization are writing a new 
chapter in timber. Those engaged in it con- 
fidently believe this is a resource we can 
have forever, with all of its multiple values 
which all of us share. 


Employment of Former Army Officers by 
Defense Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a wise and 
morally sensitive editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal on the legislation re- 
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cently introduced by Senators DOUGLAS 
and Javits, to prohibit former Army offi- 
cers now employed by defense contrac- 
tors from selling weapons to those who 
took over their military jobs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 2, 1959] 


INVESTIGATE CHARGE THAT Unirep Srares Is 
PRESSURED INTO OBSOLETE ARMS 


Senators Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois, 
and Javirs, Republican, of New York, have 
introduced legislation to prohibit former 
Army officers now employed by defense con- 
tractors from selling weapons to those who 
took over their military jobs. 

The bill would bar officers from selling any- 
where in the Pentagon for 2 years after re- 
tirement. It would prohibit purchases from 
companies which use such officers in viola- 
tion of the bill’s provisions. 

The Senators are concerned with the poss!- 
bility of questionable ethics in which some 
former officers are drawing fat salaries for 
their Pentagon contacts, and using friend- 
ship as a basis for getting the kind of pur- 
chase decisions that benefit their employers. 

Meanwhile the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee prepares to look into the problem. 
There is basis for investigation. Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, retired from his post as 
Army Chief of Research and Development, 
has said: “Industrial pressure is causing de- 
cisions to be made in favor of [weapons] sys- 
tems that are already obsolete.“ And for- 
mer officers are playing a role in that pres- 
sure. There are at least 721 of them on the 
payrolls of the 100 top contractors. Some 
are being paid as much as $75,000 a year. 

The problem here does not concern those 
officers hired for legitimate purposes, Obvi- 
ously, many defense contractors are anxious 
to get the services of real experts who can 
help them perfect their products. And 
among the retired officers are many experts 
who help not only their new bosses but the 
Nation to the extent that their knowledge 
helps produce better military weapons. 
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But when, and if, officers are used as lob- 
byists or influonce peddlers, it becomes a 
different matter. It becomes a matter of 
ethics. And it is important that the Nation 
find out the extent to which such practices 
exist. 

The House investigation, if it is conducted 
as fairly as Chairman Héserr, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, promises, can get the answers, 
And it is upon such answers that any legis- 
lation should be based. No one’s interests 
would be served by barring former military 
officers from proper use of their experience 
and knowledge. But everyone’s interests 
would be served by stopping any use of these 
retired officers in pressuring former friends 
to look with favor upon their new bosses. 

The decision on what type of arms to buy 
should be made by objective military experts 
and their expert determination of what is 
best. If such decisions are based on friend- 
ship and pressure, they are not only unethi- 
cal but dangerous to the national security. 


Public Opinion Poll, 13th District of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the interest expressed by so many of 
the Members, I am happy to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp today the results 
of a recent questionnaire seeking a scien- 
tific sampling of the current opinion 
within the 13th District of Ulinois on 
33 leading issues. 

Signed returns, totaling 15,650, re- 
ceived from all sections of the district 
gave the following results: 


Public opinion poll tabulation from Marovrnire Srirr CHD, Representative in Congress, 
18th District, Illinois 


Percent 
— 
No 
Yes | No [opit 
jon 
1. Do you believe that it is essential to balance the national budget? 88117] 33 
2. Do you favor a constitutional amendment to make mandatory the balancing of the budget?..| 52.1 | 39.0 no 
3. Do you 25 a constitutional amendment limiting taxing and spending powers of the ae 
Sinn. ⁵¼PÑ]§¾ ĩ§—r xx ð A 61.4 31.7 
4. Do you support a mandatory annual payment on the national debt? 00. 0 .? 103 
5. Do you favor granting the President a blanket item-veto authority! 32.7 | 43.7 | 2° 
6. If revenues do not meet the cost of the 1000 budget, should— 
a. The national debt be inereased?. 80 A si 
b. Taxes be increased? 184 36 4° 
0. pone 5 program $ 
ou eliminate 17. 
7. If there should be a b Vid Mon 
f.... ĩͤ ß AE EPAI A K ] ee a 32.0 2 43 
b. Reduction in the national dei ——— 766) 52| 183 
8. Do you favor the repeal of E ETAL ESE Se LLIN ASE =F OEE 8 28 #? 
Do you ſavor an increase ederal gasoline tax from 3 cents to 414 cents to provide 
needed funds for the Federal highway program?......--------------< „ 200 58.0 6% 
10. Do favor gradual transfer back to States and local communities of complete responsi- 
bility for local needs (education, slum „ old-age tance, sewage-treatmant 3 
plants, etc.) assuming a transfer of some tax souroes from tho Federal Government? 78 2 18 5 € 
11. To meet educational needs, do you a; vo of 
a. Continuod reliance on local and State support of education? 77.3| 98) Irs 
b. Federal grants to States for school construction? 29.1 | 48.4 2. 6 
c. Federal grants to States for teachers’ sulur les — 222 | 552) 2% 
d. Federal aid for scholarsbips fr 1 4.3 2s 
e. Providing some method, perhaps through tax benefits, for individuals and business | 65,7 | 20.8 z 
to finance expanded ac T 
12. woes 5 changes baye resulted in decreased industrial activity and unemployment, 
you pro 8 
a. Federal funds to solve the problem (such as Ald to Depressed Areas Act) 28.6 48 4 
13. Do you favor adding medical services under the Social Security Aci, to be. ‘aad oy ikoj 7 45 
yon favor services under the ct, to be in- 
creased contributions by employers and 2 es: z — = 2 26.9 | 67.1 e? 
H. Do you favor lowering the retirement age of both men ~ 46 
now 65 and 62, respectively 31.7 | 637 
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Public opinion poll tabulation from MAR, Srirr Carrer, Representative in Congress, 
18th District, Illinois Continued 


15. At present, a person 9 
of $1,200 annuall 


you belicya this limitation should be removed? 2¹. 1 6.2 
In. Are you In favor a Ete ing public power (TVA, ete.) 20. 65.0] 14.1 
17. Do you favor increasing the present 2 percent interest rate charged REA co-ops. on funds 
ao Ue Teas Ss :::: ð . S | tad) iO 
18. Do you favor— 
a, Elimination of all agricultural price supports? : 4.5 |153] 10.3 
b. chancel supports of from 60 to VO percent of parity 21.5 | 2.6) 449 
3 ut v0 percent of parity or above? 36/409) 555 
19. Should foreign ald be 
a. Continned at present le ves? 24.5 37.5 38.0 
b. 8 52.9 | 17.0 | 2.1 
5 e 6.5 41.8 51.7 
nded? 17.8 | 347 | 47.5 
program 8 35.6 | 40.7 | 23.7 
2t. vage Ñi esident’s “lood for | peace’ Proposal, utilising surplus sgricultural 1 
commodities? -.._-_..__._ s - 
22. Do you favor increasing the use of private: capital and | rope sy lde U.S. Jomis for foreign | ald? 9.1) 19.5) 21.4 
23. Do you spprove of the proposed summit conference? ..-.--_-. ... 68.1 | 16.6) 15.3 
24. Do you approve of our frm stand with respect to Rerlm 92.0 |- 3.6 4.4 
— Would you favor diploruutie recognition by the United States of Communist China 23.4 | 61.7 11.9 
26. Do you favor repeal of tint section of the Taft-Harticy Act which pormits States & 
thelr own right-to-work laws 27.7 | 59.0] 13.3 
27. Do you favor a law guarantooing union members a secret ballot in the election or removal 
of union officials and in otber vital unlon matters? 922) 47 3.1 
28. Do you favor the prohibition by law of secondary boycotts and organizational pioketing?...| 72.8 | 16.3 | 16.9 
29. 8 zon favor extension of coverage and incercase in the minimum-wage law to $1.25 1 
— —— 343 2220 51. 5. 5 2 
30. Devon ie tavor a Fedornl (air-trnde law? „„ — 1 3211 45.6) 23 
Would you kave enactment of such laws to States, as st present t? 50.0 | 18.2 | 31.8 
31. Spt ou vce a Federal rpm ies the principle of equal pay for equul work without dis- 8 
on account of S I 
32. Do: you think that the non-Cammunist afidavit and Joyalty oath requirod of recipients of 
funds under the Nationul Defense Education Act of 1868 should be eliminated? ._..--.- 72.9 8.6 
33. Are you in favor of stronger civil rights Jegislation?__.._........--.---------..--------.---- 37.0] 17.0 


Interest on Government Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


or WISCONSIN : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of several pregnant and unanswered 
questions about the President’s drive to 
knock out the 4% percent ceiling on 
long-term Government bond interest 
rates so that these rates can be shoved 
up, is this: Does not selling long term 
bonds at sky-high rates freeze the Fed- 
eral taxpayers into paying this higher 
interest cost for many future years, al- 
though there is every likelihood, on the 
basis of all historical experience, that 
these-rates will drop soon and sharply? 

The Capital Times of Madison, a 
fighting and alert newspaper, puts this 
question very cogently, in a recent edi- 
torial, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, as follows: 

HIKE IN INTREST Rate Sgott Nor FoLLOW 
RAISE IN Deer Lior 

President Eisenhower has signed a bill 
which raises the legal temporary ceiling on 
the national debt to a record peacetime level 
of $295 billion. At the same time, the bill 
authorizes raising of the permanent ceiling 
to a new level of $285 Dillion. 

The temporary limit will be in effect until 
June 30, 1960. The permanent ceiling will 
then be in effect, unless Congress authorizes 
a new change in the temporary limit. 


Mr. Eisenhower had requested the legisla- 
tion which he signed into law. He had 
warned that unless the Umit was raised it 
would have been frozen at a figure $2 bil- 
lion dollars below the amount actually owed 
by the Government. 

Given the circumstances, perhaps the 
boost in the debt limit was inevitable. But 
there is a consequence of this which should 
be recalied now. 

When the President asked Congress to 
raise the debt limit he also asked it for a 
companion bill which he said should be con- 
sidered as part of single package. 

In this proposal Mr. Eisenhower requested 

m to allow the Treasury to pay 
higher interest rates for the money it bor- 
rows. He asked Congress to repeal the 41- 
year-old law which sets a ceiling of 414 
percent on the interest which the Treasury 
Pays to bankers and other lenders from 
whom it borrows money when it sells them 
U.S. bonds which run for more than § years. 

Mr. Elsenhower said such a boost in rates 
is necessary. Interest rates in general are. 
high, he said, and the Treasury is forced to 
compete for loans with other borrowers who 
are paying the higher rates. 

He also wants to float more long-term 
loans, which would expire in more than 5 
years, so that the Treasury would be able 
to manage its financing in a more orderly 
way than is possible with short-term loans. 

We find this reasoning a Lttle strange, to 
say the least. What he is proposing is that 
the Treasury embark on a long-range pro- 
gram of heavy borrowing at a time when, 
by his own admission, interest rates are ex- 
tremely high. 

What would happen to the president of a 
large corporation who recommended such a 
course to his board of directors? Is it logical 
to do your heaviest borrowing at a time when 
you know you will have to pay the most for 
your money? 

It seems to us that Congress should not feel 
bound to consider this request as part of the 
package on the raising of the national debt, 
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For passage ot the Increase in interest rates 
would make it certain that the natlonal debt 
would have to be raised again, 


Youth Conservation Corps Receives Fur- 
ther Support From Organizations and 
Individuals 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a cosponsor of S. 812, a bill which would 
establish a Youth Conservation Corps 
for the dual purpose of conserving the 
Nation’s human and natural resources, 
I have been quite pleased to continue to 
receive cogent endorsement of this bill 
from many individuals and organiza- 
tions, 

The American Recreation Society, a 
group which has contributed much to the 
conservation movement in our Nation, 
has forwarded me a resolution indicating 
full support of the YCC. Pomona 
Grange of Union County, Oreg., has also 
sent me a resolution endorsing the prin- 
ciples of S, 812. Mrs. Dorothy Shore, 
chairman of the East Multnomah 
County Democratic Forum Women’s Ac- 
tivities Committee, has written me in- 
forming me that her organization has 
voted unanimously to go on record in 
support of S. 812. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
resolutions be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor» together with a fine letter 
from Mrs. H. E. Lightburn of Salem 
Oreg., favoring establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tion and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION oF UNION COUNTY POMONA 

GRANGE 

Whereas in our American economy we 
have little opportunity for boys to find and 
legally hold jobs, particularly city boys in 
vacation months, 

Whereas idleness breeds delinquency: 
Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved; That a pr similar to the 
CCC be provided for these boys; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished our congressional delegation, 

HENRY WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 


Lavra E. BATES, 
Secretary. 
Adopted by Union County Pomona Grange 
at their regular meeting June 27, 1959. 


JUNE 25, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate OMice Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Senator NEUBERGER: The Women's 
Activities Committee of the East Multnomah 
County Democratic Forum voted unani- 
mously at their June meeting to go on 
record in support of the program for Youth 
Conservation Corps (S. 812). 

It was the consensus of opinion of our 
group that the benefits of this pro- 
gram would be twofold; to give wholesome 
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employment to young boys as well as to con- 
serve the beauty and promote the useful- 
ness of our natural surroundings. 

Our r ion of support of S. 812 
will be presented to the East Multnomah 
County Democratic Forum for their action. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, Donornr SHORE, 
Chairman, East Multnomah County 
Democratic Forum, Women's Activi- 
ties Committee. 


SALEM, OREG., June 20,1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ` 

Dear Sm: We read with interest an article 
which appeared in the Oregonian, June 16, 
1959, concerning the bill authorizing a Youth 
Conservation Corps. It seems as though it 
would be a very worthwhile thing and one 
in which all would surely benefit. 

The fact that it serves a twofold purpose 
makes it something to give serlous thought 
to. The young people of today do not have 
enough to do constructively; nothing is left 
to their imagination and ingenuity. Par- 
ents, in many cases, do not or cannot take 
the time to discipline the child which makes 
for an unhappy and frustrated boy or girl. 
That, plus the fact that so many seem to find 
it hard to do something in a positive vein 
instead of a negative one, has a lot to do 
with the situation as it is today. I do think, 
however, that if all the good things which 
are done by the youth of today were played 
up, they would far outnumber the less de- 
sirable 


If for no other reason than for the “hu- 
man resources found in the youth of our 
cities and towns,” I believe this bill should 
be given more than just a passing thought 
by everyone. If nations can spend billions 
on defense measures, it seems to me that our 
first line of defense should be the youth, for 
it has been said that the strongest chain is 
only as strong as the weakest link. 
It goes without saying that the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources is very impor- 
tant to all of us, both from an economic 
standpoint and also from a recreational 
standpoint. This may sound a bit philosoph- 
ical, but I sincerely believe that anyone who 
works or plays in our forests and parks can- 
not help but be a better person for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. LIGHTBURNE. 

STATEMENT. IN Surronr or S. 812, BnL To 

AUTHORIZE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A YOUTH 

CONSERVATION CORPS, BY HOWARD JEFFREY 


The American Recreation Society, repre- 
senting 5,154 recreators throughout the 
Nation, urges support of this legislation. We 
believe it is important to provide healthful 
outdoor training and employment for young 
men and advance the conservation, develop- 
ment and management of national resources, 
of timber, soil, and range, and of recreation 
areas. 

With the massive surge of outdoor recrea- 
tion already underway, need for the provi- 
sion of more abundant opportunities for 
recreation and inspiration are necessary for 
our Nation. These facilities would be built 
by youth. 

The well-being of youth and the well- 
being of these outdoor recreation areas are 
essential, Indeed, it is fortunate that the 
needs of our outdoor recreation areas and 
the needs of our people fit so well together. 
Youth is made healthy and vigorous by work 
in the forests. Our youth represent Ameri- 
ca’s future. Their work will be guided by 
older hands who have the cumulative knowl- 
edge and ideals of our culture. We need this 
legislation to build and rebuild our youth 
as well as our outdoor recreation resources. 
This legislation will help to shape the des- 
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tiny of both, and thus contribute materially 
to our national security. 

We, in our work in recreation, know that 
the linking of healthy recreation and work 
are two absolutely essential ingredients of 
building the right character. Character is 
the hope of men and of nations. Possessing 
it, there is the will to do the things that 
make for both the individual and the gen- 
eral welfare. Undesirability in citizenship 
is equal to the percentage of inefficiency in 
work and degeneracy. 

Under competent leadership, young men 
keep their hands and brains active in doing 
things worthwhile, spending their leisure 
hours in worthy pursults. We know this to 
be true from the history of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps of more than 20 years ago. 
We also know that no other program was so 


universally accepted and approved by the 


Nation. We would only urge that the com- 
mittee expand the intent of this bill and 
make this opportunity available to more 
youth than are indicated. We would wish 
that all of our youth in terms of conserva- 
tion could get off the city streets and spend 
their time in a healthier environment to 
their own benefit and also to the benefit of 
our lands, parks and forests. 

Our members today still hear the story 
from those who had the benefit of the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps experience. They 
believe that their Ives were given a new 
start up the ladder toa better life. We can- 
not leave youth stranded before the closed 
doors of opportunity. 

As a nation we have fallen far behind in 
meeting recreation needs. We are not only 
making it difficult for our generation to use 
its lelsure time profitably but are jeopardiz- 
ing the prospects of future generations. 

We urge congressional acceptance of S. 812 
and the establishment of a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. We urge this so youth may ad- 
vance in life as good citizens. We know 
that the provision of opportunity for 
healthful training and employment will 
help many. Some individuals who will join 
this program are capable of being seniors in 
any college and university throughout the 
Nation. Others will be illiterate and need 
the help provided by this bill. 

We have all seen along our eastern sea- 
board the development of State park areas 
and national park areas by youth. We 
know that facilities which were established 
long ago are now 68 percent overloaded and 
that very little in the way of rehabilitation 
or the building of new facilities has been 
accomplished in spite of the fact that for 
the first time, just a few years ago, Senators 
and Congressmen made possible additional 
funds for the maintenance and needed sani- 
tation. We would urge that the developing, 
managing, protecting of recreation areas by 
the enrollees of the Youth Conservation 
Corps fulfills the responsibility of the Na- 
tion's citizens which the Federal Govern- 
ment must maintain. 

You have heard from the Governors of 
States where unemployment exists and 
critical personal situations are rampant. 
To preserve the good character and health 
of the teenagers in these States, the mem- 
bers of the American Recreation Society 
urge passage of this legislation which will 
ald in the work ability, the education, and 
knowledge worthy of recreation, 

We would also urge that when the mem- 
bers of the Youth Conservation Corps return 
to their own communities an incalculable 
benefit would come to these individuals, to 
their families, and to our American institu- 
tions if they were welcomed back by repre- 
sentatives of local organizations, dedicated 
to all forms of young people's work, assisted 
in securing employment or useful activity, 
and introduced to the best life to which they 
are capabie of responding. 
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We would urge that followup practices be 
established so that the benefit of this fine 
experience will not be lost and its firm es- 
tablishment not be left to chance, 

Respectfully submitted. 

HOWARD JEFFREY, 
Executive Director, 
American Recreation Society. 


President Eisenhower Should Pay Off the 
National Debt and Save Taxpayers 
Billions of Dollars in Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
1952 campaign President Eisenhower 
promised to “tidy up” the national debt, 
but the national debt has actually risen 
from $266 billion to $285 billion during 
the 6 years he has occupied the White 
House. This tidy little increase of $19 
billion means an actual increase of $760 
million in interest each and every year 
from now on. 

If the national debt were retired the 
interest we now pay, nearly $9 billion a 
year, would not have to be paid. This 
would save the average taxpaying fam- 
ily head some $275 in taxes each year 
which he could apply elsewhere. 

The President wants to fight inflation, 
at least he says so. Here is the very best 
way to fight inflation that I know of. 
But he is probably only giving lipservice 
to this idea, as he did in the case of his 
1952 campaign promises on reducing the 
national debt. 

All of us want to fight inflation and to 
insure the continued growth of our 
country, but, as Senator LYNDON B. 
Jounson told the Senate on June 29, 


1959, in commenting on the Cabinet 


committee report on this subject issued 
a few days ago— 

Nowhere does the report cover adequately 
one of the most serious aspects of inflation, 
that is, mounting costs of money, Few 
things have contributed so much to infa- 
tion as rising interest rates. The only thing 
the report says specifically about this ques- 
tion is that the sky should be the limit on 
interest rates. 


In an editorial suggestively, but ac- 
curately entitled “Words, Words, Words,” . 
the Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald on June 30, 1959, said: 

The Nixon committee's interim report on 
how to promote “price stability for economic 
growth” (how deceptively that “for” bridges 
the chasm) is certainly one of the most re- 
dundant, uninspired and generally useless 
documents lately to come off the Govern- 
ment’s mimeographing machines, 


More is needed to fight inflation than 
unkept campaign and restate- 
ments of the obvious by such instrumen- 
talities as the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability. Senator 
JosrrH S. CLARK, JR. of Pennsylvania, 
made this point on Tuesday, of this 
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week, when he declared on the floor of tions, and the enactment of this section Our Farm Surpluses Can Be a 
the other House that— of my bill would result in raising at least Blessi 

I would point out, however, that the prin- $800 million in additional taxes each ssmg 
cipal danger of inflation, as the last few days year. 
have indicated, results from the actions of The tax allowances which my bill EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
our friends on the other side of the aisle. would disallow include such things as or 
1 4 tax structure. To close entertainment at nightclubs, theaters, HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 
. Sap balance the Sporting events, maintenance or opera- EAER 


budget, help reduce the national debt, help 
stabilize the bond market, and, generally 
Speaking, have a strong anti-inflationary im- 
pact. 

Mr. President, I close by suggesting to my 
friend from Connecticut and to various oth- 
ers of my friends across the aisle that 
though they talk about balancing the 
budget, their primary objective is not really 
to balance the budget; their primary aim is 
to see to it that we do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, get more revenue into the Fed- 
eral Treasury than the $77 billion that has 
been projected, and that we then cut back 
national defense and important domestic 
programs in order to meet that sacred figure 
of $77 billion, a position which I must say, 
is pretty well discredited in the country to- 
day. 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 so as to eliminate the spe- 
cial treatment of certain items for in- 
come tax purposes and to provide that 
the savings resulting therefrom shall be 
used to retire the huge public debt. My 
bill is H.R. 8022. 

The public debt cannot be retired 
without the adoption of positive legisla- 
tion, such as I have introduced, which 
will make sizable funds available an- 
nually for this purpose. I propose to 
obtain these funds from the following 
sources: 

My bill would lower the special allow- 
ance for oil and gas companies from 27% 
percent to 15 percent, The adoption 
of this part of my plan would result 
in raising approximately $325 million 
annually in additional governmental 
revenues. 

Conservative estimates point out that 
approximately $1.5 billion in dividends 
paid out are never reported as income. 
My second section of the bill withholds 
the basic tax of 20 percent at the source, 
and this section would, if adopted, bring 
in an estimated $240 million a year. 

Another section provides for the repeal 
of section 24 and section 116 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. These are 
the sections which allow credit against 
tax and exclusion from gross income for 
dividends received by individuals. It is 
estimated that the removal of this privi- 
lege will produce approximately $400 
million a year in additional revenue for 
the Federal Government. 

My bill also deals with expense 
account spending, and in this connec- 
tion provides for additional information 
on certain income tax returns and pro- 
hibits the deduction of certain expendi- 
tures as trade or business expenses. 

It appears that from 85 billion to 
$10 billion are being spent annually on 
excessive expense accounts, which are 
claimed as business expense deductions 
for income tax purposes. 

A large portion of these expenditures 
should not be allowed as business deduc- 


tion of yachts and seasonal or vacational 
lodges and houses, gifts, dues or initia- 
tion fees in social organizations, and 
traveling expenses to conventions outside 
the United States. 

These provisions of my bill are the 
result of an article in the Yale Law Jour- 
nal of July 1958, which pointed out that 
in cities like New York, Washington, and 
Chicago it is safe to say that at any 
given moment well over half the people 
in the best hotels, restaurants, and night- 
clubs are charging the bill as an expense 
of their company. Uncle Sam pays 52 
percent of the cost of theater tickets and 
nightclub expenses submitted by the new 
aristocrats of the expense account dodge. 

There have been a number of rulings 
by the Internal Revenue Service that 
have been widely cited as showing the 
ridiculous lengths to which the present 
tax laws have been stretched. I would 
like to call to your attention one or two 
of these cases which, I think you will 
agree, conclusively demonstrate the need 
for the kind of legislation which I have 
introduced: 

First. In one recent case the $17,000 
cost of a big game hunting trip in Af- 
rica was held to be a business expense. 
The fortunate businessman-hunter took 
his wife with him and their trip included 
visits to several European capital cities. 

Second. In another case a prominent 
movie star was allowed to deduct as or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses, 
the costs of the following gifts: to her 
director a $920 silver tea set and coffee- 
pot; to her agent a $775 oil painting; to 
her dress designer an $810 gold necklace 
and gold clips. 

Third. Other publicized rulings have 
included as deductible business expenses 
all or part of the cost of food and liquor 
at nightclubs, tickets for hit musicals, 
expenses of attending the Kentucky 
Derby, the Mardi Gras, football games, 
country club dues and initiation fees, the 
cost of maintaining seasonal residences, 
the cost of yachts, and the costs of 
hunting lodges. 

Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., one of 
the sponsors of legislation to plug tax 
loopholes declared that— 

Permitting this type of tax deduction 
lowers public moral standards and results in 
an utterly unjustifiable reduction of the 
révenue which the Federal Government is 
entitled to receive. 


I am completely convinced that my 
bill, H.R. 8022, will do what the President 
has so far manifestly been unable to do— 
that is, reduce the national debt and stop 
the present ruinous inflation. 

I hope President Eisenhower and our 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
will strongly support my new bill. I 
have every confidence that the members 
of my own party in the House will do so, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register recently 
carried an article on farm surpluses by 
the former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace presents a fair picture of 
our surplus problem and gives proper 
credit to the administration for its ef- 
forts under Public Law 480 to reduce 
these surpluses and get them into the 
hands of our friends overseas. 

He makes a good point about learn- 
ing to live with our surpluses. I agree 
that they should be regarded in the 
light of a blessing rather than a curse 
and feel that through research and ap- 
plication of scientific principles we can 
make more uses of our farm products 
and develop better and less expensive 
ways of storing them. 

Because I feel that many of my col- 
leagues will find Mr. Wallace’s remarks 
an interesting and fair appraisal of the 
surpluses and their value to us, I asks 
unanimous consent that the article be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, 

OUR FARM SURPLUSES CAN BE A BLESSING 

(By Henry A Wallace) 

(Mr. Wallace, one of Iowa's better known 
native sons, today describes himself as “an 
editor and plant breeder.” He was Secretary 
of Agriculture (1933-1940), Vice President 
(1941-45) and Secretary of Commerce 
(1945-46). His influence on farm policy in 
the 20th century has, perhaps, been second 
to none.) 

SourH SALEM, N.Y.—Forty years ago, in the 
farm paper of which I was then editor, I be- 
gan hammering for what I called the ever- 
normal granary. 

In 1938, as Secretary of Agriculture, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the ever- normal 
granary enacted into law with flexible loans 
ranging from 52 to 75 percent of parity, de- 
pending on the size of the new crop plus 
the old carry-over. Not only were there 
flexible prices but there was provision to cut 
down the acreage of the crops in surplus. 

Knowing the possibility of war and bad 
weather, I insisted that in setting up the 
normal size of carry-over we go far beyond 
what had been looked on as normal in the 
days of the so-called free market. I had 
always felt that the old system made for wide 
swings in prices, which were bad for both 
producer and consumer. 

Moreover, in case of war we would be 
caught dangerously short. 

During the past 6 years the ever-normal 
granary has been made into an abnormal 
granary with supplies under Government 
loan or storage nearly four times as great 
as when the present administration took 
over. 

AN EFFORT TO CHANGE URBAN ATTITUDE 

I regret seeing the farmer kicked around 
by the city press as a result of the huge 
Government investment in these vast sur- 
pluses. The city taxpayer is very senaltive 
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these days and rightfully so. Any politician 
or editorial writer who denounces the huge 
agricultural appropriations meets a hearty 
response on the part of four out of five 
people, 

The purpose of this article is to change 
city attitudes with regard to farm surpluses 
and the security of the United States and 
the welfare of the world. 

In 1938 I felt that any surpluses we bullt 


up would come in mighty handy to protect 


us in case of war. In 1959 I feel trebly so. 
Our surplus corn and wheat is mostly stored 
in places where it would not be seriously 
contaminated even by atomic bomb fallout. 

In brief, we may say that the fact of our 
agricultural surpluses, properly stored, will 
determine the outcome of the next war. 
Realistically, as & matter of pure military 
security, we may say that the nation which 
builds up $100 billion worth of military sur- 
plus is surely justified in building up $10 
billion worth of agricultural surplus. Re- 
member that extensive exploding of hydro- 
gen bombs would rapidly make farm ani- 
mals and growing crops exceedingly danger- 
ous to eat. 

The extensive storage of wheat, corn, grain 
sorghum, dried milk, and dried egg sur- 
pluses, then, becomes the determining factor 
in survival. 1 do not think we shall have an 
atomic war, but I do say that a nation which 
spends $40 billion a year on its military 
effort can well spend one-sixth of that 
amount storing surplus food in the right 
places. 

Frankly I hate to use this kind of argu- 
ment because its pessimistic implications are 
so great. In the final showdown of a world 
holocaust, after the military had done their 
most horrible worst on both sides, uncon- 
taminated food would undoubtedly be the 
final arbiter. For myself, however, I would 
rather use our food surpluses in foreign 
lands in a really big and imaginative way. 

It must be said in defense of the Eisen- 
hower administration that it has used Public 
Law 480 to dispose of perhaps $2 billion 
worth of farm products in exchange for for- 
eign currencies. It has also given away 
roughly $1 billion worth. Without the farm 
product loans and the operation of Public 
Law 480 to market stuff abroad, the chances 
are that corn today would be down to 35 
cents a bushel and wheat to 50 cents a bushel, 
with livestock products proportionately 


down. 
FARMER'S INCOME IS LOWER 


But in spite of all that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has done the fact remains that 
in recent years the income of the average 
farmer has come down 10 or 15 percent at a 
time when the income of the average worker 
has gone up 20 to 30 percent. 

The trouble is that the farmer has in- 
creased his efficiency faster than the worker 
in town. He works harder, He works longer 
hours, and his share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar has been steadily cut. Our population 
increases at the rate of 1.7 percent a year but 
our agricultural output Increases at the rate 
of 2.7 percent a year. 

The farmer today has less than half as 
much income as the people in town. During 
the decade before I became Secretary of 
Agriculture I spoke to dozens of audiences 
saying that the farmer must have the moral, 
legal, and economic equivalent of what the 
tarif and the corporate form of organiza- 
tion and other subsidies give to industry 
and the labor union gives to labor. 

To the best of my knowledge, every mod- 
ern nation in the free world has a system of 
putting countervailing power from the gov- 
ernment at the disposal of the farmer. And 
now throughout the Western nations sur- 
pluses buid up, as production outruns de- 
mand and prices slip more and more. 
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Russia and China, which have been woefully 
backward in their agricultural production 
methods, now give signs of sudden and great 
changes. 

A CHALLENGE FROM KHRUSHCHEY 


Ehrushchev has challenged the United 
States to outrun Russia in the economic 
world on the road to peace. Let us respond 
by challenging Russia to join the Western 
world, through the United Nations, in put- 
ting the agricultural surpluses to work to 
end world hunger. Let our battlecry be, 
“End World Hunger by 1970.“ 

Today hunger is growing in one-third of 
the world, whereas in the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Western Europe sur- 
pluses grow ever faster. Undoubtedly the 
United States can do more to bridge the 
gap between the hungry and the surplus 
areas than any single country. But the 
United States cannot do the job by herself. 
Even ts she could, her motives would be sus- 
pect. Ideally it is a United Nations job, a 
job for a revived and revised UNRRA. 

AN INTERNATIONAL GRANARY 

Probably there should be an international 
ever-normal granary with an international 
plan for food distribution.. The nations put- 
ting surpluses into the international gran- 
ary should have voting power somewhat pro- 
portionate to their contribution. However, 
the hungry nations on the receiving end 
should have veto power with regard to the 
method of distribution. If the hungry na- 
tions propose distribution plans which ob- 
viously lead to graft and waste, the surplus- 
producing nations should have the right to 
turn down such plans. 

How much capital should the interna- 
tional ever-normal granary have? Who will 
provide it? How cheaply should the inter- 
national ever-normal granary sell to the 
hungry nations? Obviously there should be 
very wide latitude given the management 
but general rules must be laid down in ad- 
vance. 

If the US. Congress reaches the conclusion 
that it is too complicated to operate an in- 
ternational ever- normal granary, with or 
without Russia, then I say it is still pos- 
sible to make our surpluses a blessing. In 
such case we must approach the problem in 
a far bigger way than we have hitherto. 


FOOD SURPLUSES HERE TO STAY 


I do not criticize the present administra- 
tion for the way in which it has built up 
such enormous surpluses, provided it now 
gets busy on a really comprehensive plan 
national or international. The time is far 
later than the administration seems to 
appreciate. 

The very heart of the U.S. agriculture is 
that combination of feed grains like corn 
on the one hand and livestock products on 
the other. This part of agriculture is headed 
for the most serious and continuing build- 
up of surpluses, at a time when wheat sur- 
pluses have reached the point where they 
are almost unmanageable. < 

The administration thinks it can reduce 
surpluses by lowering the price to the farm- 
er. This may be true in the case of special- 
ties like eggs or potatoes but it is not true 
of corn, wheat and cotton. Many thousands 
of farmers may be rulned, but someone else 
takes over the land. The farmers grow 
fewer and the farms grow larger. The prob- 
lem remains essentially the same. 

The surpluses are here to stay and we 
must learn to live with them in a big and 
constructive way, taking into account our 
security needs and the mounting hatred of 
the hungry peoples for those who are better 
off than they. If we are convinced that our 
safety lies in this direction, we can slowly 
but surely work out the mean and difficult 
details of putting together a program. 
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From a narrow agricultural point of view 
I say to the farmer as I said repeatedly 35 
years ago: “You must have equivalence of 
bargaining power. You must get it from Goy- 
ernment as others have. If the Government 
handles your great surpluses constructively, 
the market will give you a living price. Fight 
those who urge that more farmers be driven 
off the land.. Such persons are undermining 
our Nation's security and balance.” 


Pools of Jobless Remain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us in Congress representing districts 
with pockets of chronic unemployment 
have no difficulty in agreeing with the 
viewpoint of Sylvia Porter in her column 
appearing in the July 4 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star entitled: 
“Pools of Jobless Remain.” 

In inserting this column in the Recorp 
I do so in the hope that it will be read 


by every Member of Congress who will in 


turn assist those of us who are trying 
to get action in the House on the Sen- 
ate-approved bill, S. 722, now tied up in 
the House Rules Committee. 
Your. Money's WORTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
POOLS OF JOBLESS REMAIN 


At this moment of high and rising pros- 
perity almost 11 percent of all those able 
and willing to work are still jobless in 179 
fireas spread across 29 States in our land. 

There is no question whatsoever about the 
power and breadth of today's business up- 
swing, no doubt that our economy is surging 
to new heights. 

Yet, while the rebound from the 1957-58 
recession has slashed average unemployment 
in the United States to under 5 percent of 
our work force, the bitter facts are: 

1. The boom has hardly touched the 
pockets of joblessness in cities hit by major 
industrial upbeavals or migrations in recent 
years. 

2. A full one-third of this nation’s unem- 
ployed men and women are concentrated in 
these 179 chronically depressed areas. 

3. Many of these cities hit by all-out de- 
pression long before the general economic 
downturn of 1957-58, and the nationwide 
recession. made an already bad situation 
worse. 

4. As an indication of the chronic nature 
of the unemployment, the area with 23.1 
percent of its workers jobless in May, the 
highest unemployment rate in the country— 
Biddeford-Sanford in Maine—has been on 
the Government's official “labor surplus” list 
since 1954. In Providence, R. I. unemploy- 
ment in May topped 11 percent, and this 
major city has been on the sick list since 
1951, In Atlantic City, N.J., unemployment 
exceeded 15 percent, and this world-famous 
resort city has been in trouble since 1952. 
So it goes. 

NO FLY-BY-NIGHT TOWNS 

These are not ghost towns. These are not 
fly-by-night communities dying because of 
the stupidity or ‘greed or laziness of their 
own citizens, 
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Rather these are communities with proud 
histories, well-bullt schools, established road 
and water systems, all essential facilities. 

These are cities which actually are suffer- 
ing from progress itself—changes in tech- 
nology within the Nation, switches in pro- 
duction from the old to the new, develop- 
ment of new methods of operation, new 
processes, And while dotting the unemploy- 
ment map are centers of coal mining, tex- 
tile and metal manufacturing, also on the 
distressed list have been and still are, auto- 
mobile and even aircraft production cities. 

Let's face it. If an upsurge 14 months 
old and of this strength still leaves us with 
so many valleys of trouble, there is little 
chance that anything short of a great boom 
will erase them. 

Let's face this too. Many of the jobless 
in these areas are too old or too set in their 
ways to move to booming regions. Large 
numbers don’t have the skills and aren't 
now capable of learning the skills other re- 
gions are demanding. Most don’t have the 
money to finance a move even if they dared 
try it. 

CITIES CAN'T FILL GAPS 

The cities of the most prolonged and 
worst distress simply haven't had and don't 
have the capacity to fill the gaps created in 
their economic structures by the decline of 
what were once basic industries, the migra- 
tion of major corporations. 

So, finally, let's face the one decent an- 
swer—a program of technical ce, 
loans, and grants under which the Federal 
Government can help States and localities 
redevelop the distress regions. 

The Senate already has passed an area re- 
development bill which would provide a few 
millions and the organization for this aid. 
The bill is making its way at molasses speed 
through the House Rules Committee. But 
just as the President vetoed an area redevel- 
opment bill last year because it gave more 
than he requested, so he is likely to veto a 
bill this year—unless there is agreement in 
advance on details, 

The legislation should be put on the 
books without delay. It will be a black 
mark against all of us If we permit our Goy- 
ernment again to default on our responsi- 
bilities to aid our blighted areas, 


Hazleton (Pa.) City Council Urges Home 
Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the city council of Hazleton, Pa., on 
June 26, 1959: 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
of Hazleton, Pa., That the city of Hazleton 
approves the legislation now pending before 
the Congress, assuring local government, by 
granting home rule to the District of Co- 
lumbia; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Congressman from this Dis- 
trict and the U.S, Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Adopted by council this 26th day of June 
AD. 1959. 

S. THOMAS CAPPARELL, 
Mayor, 

Attest: 

FLORENCE M. WEST, 
City Clerk. 
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Garrison Diversion Unit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I include a resolution adopted 
by the North Dakota Water Users Asso- 
ciation on June 19, 1959, which points 
out the necessity for the full appropria- 
tion for preliminary work on the Garri- 
son diversion unit. I concur fully in 
their presentation and trust that the 
budget estimates for this project will be 
restored: 

RESOLUTION OF THE NORTH DAKOTA WATER 
Users ASSOCIATION URGING RESTORATION OF 
INVESTIGATIONAL MONEYS FOR BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION FOR THE GARRISON DIVERSION 
Unrr or NORTH DAKOTA FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1960 


“Whereas the Pick-Sloan compromise for 
the Missouri Basin development provided for 
the irrigation of 1 million acres of North Da- 
kota land in exchange for approximately 
half a million acres taken from production 
and the tax rolls; and 

“Whereas this agreement was accepted in 
good faith by the State of North Dakota as 
refiected by action of three sessions of the 
State legislature, as well as by affirmative ac- 
tion of voters and taxpayers; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation, 
through their investigations, have discovered 
sufficient and have engineering 
plans which provide for development of 
areas over a 70-year period; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation is 
presently engaged in firming up more de- 
talled land classification, topographical map- 
ping, and engineering for canal, lateral and 
drainage layouts, cost estimates, and further 
economic studies in order to refine the proj- 
ect plan report complete in 1957 which indi- 
cates the economic feasibility by all rigid 
standards; and 

“Whereas North Dakota, through its leg- 
islature, enacted legislation providing for 
the Garrison Diversion Conservancy District 
which has been activated and is presently co- 
operating with farm operators and six organ- 
ized irrigation districts for the purpose of 
completing repayment contracts on a part- 
nership basis in order to assure an expedi- 
tious program if and when construction 
moneys are made available; and 

“Whereas the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives reduction of the recommended Bureau 
of the Budget estimate of $550,000 to $300,- 
000 for the Garrison diversion unit, will im~ 
pair and seriously hinder the efficiency of 
scheduled work because of disruption of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s technical staff, and 
thus will bring added costs to the National 
Government because of added delays: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the North Dakota Water 
Users Association, a statewide organization 
founded for the purpose of assuring orderly 
and maximum development of all of North 
Dakota's water resources, That the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations restore the 
$250,000 reduced by the House of Represent- 
atives for the Garrison diversion unit and 
urges that the conference committee on pub- 
Uc works appropriations for 1960 sustain the 
full amount because it is in the economic 
interest of not only North Dakota, but the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of said resolution 
adopted by the North Dakota Water Users 
Association be transmitted to the U.S. Sen- 
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ators WILLIAM Lancer and MILTON R. YOUNG, 
of North Dakota; and Senator Carn HAYDEN, 
chairman of the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and to U.S. Representatives 
QUENTIN N. Burpick and Dow L. SHORT, of 
North Dakota, and to the Honorable CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON, U.S. Representative and chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tion.” 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
executive committee of the North Dakota 
Water Users Association at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
on June 19, 1959. 

L. C. MUELLER, 
President. 

Oscar BERG, 

Etecutive Secretary. 


Plains (Pa.) Rotary Club Honors U.S. 
Marbles Champ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
story from the Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader of Thursday, July 2, 1959: 

U.S. MARBLES CHAMP HONORED BY ROTARY 


Matthew Wysocki, 13, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Wysocki, 71 Skidmore Street, Hud- 
son, the new National Marbles Champion, was 
paid tribute last night by the Plains Rotary 
Club at a meeting in the American Legion 
post home. 

The new titleholder, who was the Times- 
Leader Evening News Marbles Champion and 
was sent to the national competition by the 
Times-Leader Evening News, was honored by 
the Rotary Club in conjunction with numer- 
ous civic and service organizations of the 
community. Representatives of the Plains 
Board of Commissioners and School Directors 
were also on hand to pay tribute. 

Rotary President Hugh A. Walsh opened 
the festivities by introducing program chair- 
man Irving Kirshner who introduced the 
men that knew the youthful Wysocki best, 
the Wyoming Valley Playground Association 
director, Joseph Kane, who is also a member 
of the six-man National Marble Tournament 
Committee from Asbury Park, N.J. Kane 
gave a graphic description of Wysocki's rise 
from Luzerne County marble champ to 
national champ. 

KANE CITES WINNER 


“You have a youngster you can be proud 
of in Matty Wyspcki," Kane said. “His nerves 
were of steel and his courage great as he 
coolly and calmly subdued all competition, 
Before going to Asbury Park we were asked 
to bring home a champion. That was a tall 
order, but Matty is a true champion. His 
constant practice sessions paid off. You 
must remember there are almost 1 million 
boys playing marbles in the United States. 
Forty of the best in the Nation were at 
Asbury Park.” Turning to a humorous side 
of the championship, Kane continued saying, 
“Perhaps the most dramatic moment at As- 
bury Park was when that girl marble shooter 
beat our Matty one game after losing 22 
games. Matty must have been looking into 
her eyes.“ 

Kane concluded by lauding the Rotary for 
its constructive part in promoting events 
such as this one. Dr. Walter F. Kozik of the 
Rotary introduced the many guests present. 
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Rotary President Walsh presented the gifts 
to Wysocki from individuais and organiza- 
tions. Edward Lee, manager of the Sans 
Souci Park, invited the champ and his fam- 
ily as his personal guests any Wednesday 
afternoon with everything on the house. 
Plains Sport Shop presented him with a 
gift. Township commissioners and boosters 
gave a bond and also presented a wallet to 
young Richard Kimsal, the Wilkes-Barre 
Township youth who was county runner-up 
in the Times-Leader tourney and who was 
sitting at Wysocki’s side last night. A con- 
gratulatory card from Miss Rosalie Moran, 
principal of the Cotton Avenue schoo! build- 
ing when Wysocki attends, was read; also 
telegram from Gail B, Young, governor of 
Rotary International; an invitation from 
Ben Sterling, Jr, of Rocky Glen Park for 
free rides; gift from John B. Stetz, clothier, 
who was present at Asbury Park when Wy- 
socki won the championship; bond from the 
Yankee Dugout Club of Hudson; request 
from Michael Loptao, Pittsburgh, asking the 
champ to send an autographed picture of 
himself and one marble from the champion- 
ship game for his international all sports 
gallery, and a congratulatory message from 
Judge Bernard Brominski. 


| GUESTS PRESENTED 


Among the guests introduced was the 
champ's father, Stephen Wysocki. Boni Sa- 
batini, the township's marble tournament 
director and Rotarian told how Wysocki’s 
early practice sessions near the high school's 
football field paid off. “Proper coordination 
and steel nerves are needed for the feat 
accomplished by Wysocki.” He concluded 
with an observation that Sweden for the 
first time has a world’s champion in Johans- 
sen and Plains Township for the first time 
in its history also has a world’s champion. 

Highlight of the evening was the reading 
of a resolution from the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced by Senator Martin L. 
Murray. It was signed by secretary of the 
senate, Edward B. Watson, and in part read: 
“The new national marbles king is a young 
Pennsylvanian, Matthew Wysocki, of Plains 
Township.” 

“Crowned champion by taking 11 games of 
a 21-game playoff. ‘Knuckles Down’ Wy- 
socki was presented with a 21-inch trophy 
by the mayor of Asbury Park, N.J. 

“Matthew Wysocki has brought honor to 
himself, his family, his community, and his 
State and has demonstrated the qualities of 

_ true champion. 
“Resolved, That the Senate of Pennsyl- 
-Vania hereby extends its hearty congratula- 
tions to Matthew Wysocki on his outstand- 

ing attainment.” 

Those present were: S. Pelak, Elia 7. Cross, 
Herman Barbacci, Joe Brulo, John J, Baller, 
John Yeosock, Bill Sincavage, Charles Filip- 
pini, Gene Berti, Paul Motsko, Mario Roc- 
coni, William Jones, Stanley Rowny, Joseph 
‘Trosko, Michael J. Mikelski, Robert Juzwiak, 
Steve Tokach, Clem Falchek, John T. 
Hughey, Stanley Petroski, Joseph Miodzin- 
ski, Lawrence Moretti, Boni Sabatini, Super- 
vising Principal M. V. Hughes, Ed Henry. 

Stephen Wysocki, father of champ; Al 
Karaska, supervisor of the Wilkes-Barre 
Township marble tournaments, who accom- 
panied Wysocki to Asbury Park; John Ju- 
back, Irving Kirshner, Joseph D. Kane, Rich- 
ard Kimsal, Matthew Wysocki, Hugh Walsh, 
Simon 8. Russin, John F. Goobic, Leo Pensi- 
eri, Dr. Walter F. Kozik. 

Rotary songleader was Elias Cross, with 
Frank Malachesky at the piano. The pro- 
gram concluded with the pledge of allegiance 
by the assembly. 
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Let George Do It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most dedicated of our country’s 
aviation leaders is George Haddaway, 
publisher of Flight magazine, president 
of the National Pilots Association, presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of Sigma 
Delta Chi, a founder of the Aviation 
Writers’ Association, and one of our 
delegates to the Moscow meeting of the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
this year. He was a leader and one of 
the strongest advocates of legislation 
leading to establishment of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. He lives in Fort 
Worth, Tex,, when he is not doing a job 
somewhere else. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a feature article published 
in the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
which gives him part of the recognition 
he deserves, in a well-done journalistic 
tribute. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET GEORGE Do IT—AND HE WILL 
(By Clardy MeCullar) 

Russia is the destination this week of a 
sandy-haired Dallas publisher who might be 
called an international commuter. 

His work and his hobbies send him on 
scores of flights all around the United States 
and over the globe each year, and the trav- 
eling helps explain why he is better known 
almost anywhere else than in Dallas. 

As one of the leading and loudest voices 
in general aviation (which takes in every- 
thing but military and alrline fiying), the 
49-year-old native of Fort Worth edits and 
publishes Filght magazine. Small by most 
standards, Flight is generally recognized as 
one of the most effective forces in its field. 

George Edward Haddaway’s friends may 
have started the cliche, “Let George do it.” 

His friends, and there are legions of them, 
are constantly calling on him to head up an 
aviation committee or project, a church 
drive, a journalism group or to plan a party. 

Just 2 weeks ago in Galveston he was 
elected president of the Texas State Asso- 
clation of Sigma Delta Chi, the professional 
journalism fraternity. With the honor he 
got the job of planning the association's 
convention in Dallas next spring. 

He will go to Moscow as an American 
delegate to the 52d annual meeting of the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale, the 
world’s most important aviation organiza- 
tion. He will speak as vice president of the 
National Aeronautics Association and as 
president of the National Pilots Association. 
Up for discussion will come the complex 
question of what kind of electronic naviga- 
tion system can all planes use all over the 
world and the problem of certifying flight 
records. 

Flight navigation is a large part of avia- 
tion’s current big headache: How to keep 
Planes from running into each other. 
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Long concerned with this problem, Editor 
Haddaway in 1957 wrote a report suggesting 
how airspace should be assigned to non- 
military and nonairline planes for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ning Committee. He helped found and was 
chairman of the General Aviation Facilities 
Planning Group which linked 12 national 
aviation organizations so all could have a say 
in the report. Now continuing as the Gen- 
eral Aviation Council, the group cited Had- 
daway for his report. 

He also served as chairman of the Avia- 
tion Development Advisory Committee for 
five administrators of the old Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, which became the 
Federal Aviation “Agency last January. 

And the American Association of Airport 
Executives think so much of his work he has 
been made an honorary life member. 

His advice is so respected in the field that 
two aircraft makers moved to new plants on 
his word. He recently saved a Texas airplane 
company from bankruptcy by finding funds 
for it, although his own ideals keep him 
from investing in such a firm because it 
might infiuence what he writes in his maga- 
zine. 

Journalism runs in his family. His grand- 
father was a newspaper publisher in Mary- 
land, but his father left the paper to pros- 
pect for gold in Colorado and managed a 
railroad in Mexico before moving to Fort 
Worth in the 1890's. 

Rochester Haddaway, his father, was an 
inventor who believed in the future of 
Texas. He put most of his money into land 
and had run up nearly a million dollars at 
the time of his death in 1953 at the age of 
84. He was no spendthrift, but he believed 
in putting good food on the table and help- 
ing his children get an education. 

He sent George $50 a month when he was 
at the University of Texas. But George, 
who also had an Eagle Scout scholarship, 
was following an early enthusiasm learning 
how to fly, and that cost $40 an hour, So 
he pressed pants for Phi Gamma Delta frat 
brothers to get the money for that. He 
first got interested in aviation when his 
mother (the former Mary Sherman, who still 
lives in Fort Worth and is 86) and an aunt 
entertained World War I Canadian air 
cadets in Forth Worth. 

“They'd be at our house on the weekend, 
and on Monday several of them would 
crack up and die," he recalls. 

He also had a neighbor a littie later, 
Dutch Bartgis, who was an early barn- 
stormer. He took George on many flights 
in old Jennies in the 1920's. 

George fust missed by a few points being 
a Phi Beta Keppa at the university. He 
took every Frank Dobie course he could, 
and has an autographed copy of everything 
Dobie has written in his library, which also 
includes some rare aviation books. 

He probably had more fun than anyone 
else at the university, and he still loves fun. 
He is a cornerstone of the Quiet Birdmen, a 
publicity-shy group of longtime fliers dedi- 
cated to the kind of fun people in aviation 
seem to relish. 

Ships and the sea fascinated George, too, 
and between semesters at the university he 
shipped as a merchant seaman. He got his 
pilot's license in 1928 and his bachelor of arts 
degree in 1930. By that time the depression 
had hit, and he couldn't get a job anywhere, 
despite Dobie’s help. So he was a seaman for 
2 years. 

His father wanted George to follow in his 
footsteps and little understood the flying and 
the sea. But the family (an older brother 
and sister and @ younger brother, in addition 
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to his parents) finally decided he wes no 
black sheep. 

Journalist Haddaway started his magazine 
in Fort Worth in 1934. He moved it to Dal- 
las in 1939, so he could get more business, a 
motive even his friend Amon Carter under- 
Stood. 

He has spent as much time working for 
aviation in general as he has on the maga- 
zine. It was a struggle for years to get avia- 
tion the attention he was sure it deserved. 
He organized many aviation meetings like the 
alrport management and operations confer- 
ence series fight cosponsored with the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, with the cooperation of 
the CAA, 

Believing that war was near, he helped 
found the Civil Air Defense Service, fore- 
runner of the Civil Air Patrol, in. September 
1941. He commanded, as a major, a CAP 
submarine defense base in Baumont, won 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Many citations, certificates, and plaques 
have come to him, but he is proudest of 
being national Aviation Man of the Year in 
1957, 

Like his father before him, he is a devout 
Episcopalian. His family was one of the five 
which founded St. Luke's, and last Friday 
he helped lay the cornerstone for a new 
building, for which he served as finance 
chairman. He also served as building com- 
mittee chairman for the Episcopal chapel at 
SMU. 

He was a founder of the Aviation Writers 
Association, and is a past president. He 
has persuaded many papers to put writers 
on aviation news and taught them to be good 
aviation reporters. A charter member of 
the press club of Dallas, he has also been 
its vice president. He was president of the 
Dallas professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi in 1954, 

He has entertained a stream of foreign 
journalists visiting Dallas in recent years and 
works with the Dallas Council on World 
Affairs. He also belongs to the Texas His- 
torical Association, the Wings Club of New 
York, the OX-5 Club, the National Press 
Club in Washington, and the Texas Ex- 
Students Association. 

He lives with his wife, the former Gwen- 
dolyn Adelnide Sanders, and their five chil- 
dren at 9411 Hathaway Road. The children 
are: Gail Elizabeth, 19, an undergraduate at 
the University of Colorado; William Roches- 
ter, 16, in his third year at Phillips Exter 
Academy in New Hampshire; John Arthur, 
15, a first-year cadet at Sewanee Military 
Academy in Tennessee; James Laird, 12, and 
Mary Anna, 10, students at John J. Pershing 
School here. 


Tribute by Salem Statesman to the Late 
David C. Epps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
= 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
moving and deserved tribute to the late 
David C. Epps, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Ore- 
gon, was published on the editorial page 
of the Salem Statesman of July 1, 1959. 
The Statesman is edited by ex-Governor 
Charles A. Sprague, one of our State's 
most distinguished chief executives. He 
has described Mr. Epps as a man of sin- 
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cerity and dedicated liberalism. The de- 
scription is accurate, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Salem Statesman of 
Salem, Oreg., be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Daye Epps 

Dave Epps was one of the ardent liberals 
of the 1930's, and while he settled down to 
work in party (Democratic) harness he re- 
mained firm in his liberal faith. He was one 
of the young men who worked to make over 
the Democratic Party in Oregon, rising to 
State chairman himself and leading the party 
in the successful campaigns of 1956 and 1958. 
His death at the comparatively early age of 
51 removes not only an active political figure 
but a man who made his way in the business 
world, who made many friends and who held 
the respect of those who might disagree with 
him in politics because they recognized his 
sincerity. He will be missed by his party and 
by the larger community of Oregon where he 
lived and labored. 


Milwaukee Journal Commends High Court 
for Upholding Right To Confront an 


Accuser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal warmly com- 
mending the Supreme Court for the blow 
it struck for American justice in the 
Greene case, that knocked out an arbi- 
trary procedure that had threatened 3 
million workers in defense plants with 
discharge from their jobs without due 
process of law. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RicHt To CONFRONT AN ACCUSER 

The Supreme Court in an 8 to 1 decision 
has held the Government's industrial se- 
curity program to be invalid on the grounds 
that it has no authorization in law. 

Thus is struck down another arbitrary and 
unfairly applied procedure that affected 3 
million workers in defense plants and 
threatened them with loss of jobs without 
due process or the opportunity for simple 
justice. This is another blow at secret in- 
formers who are protected from being con- 
fronted by those they accuse. 

Although the Court did not decide the 
case on constitutional grounds, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren strongly intimated in the Court's 
opinion that security proceedings must in- 
sure a basic right of confrontation. Four 
of those who supported the majority opin- 
jon showed the Court's normal reluctance 
to decide cases on constitutional grounds 
if other grounds are available. They con- 
curred in the Chief Justice’s opinion but 
pointed out that they felt he had gone too 
far into the constitutional question. 

The case before the Court was a particu- 
larly notorious one. William L. Greene, an 
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engineer and former vice president of an 
engineering and research firm, was fired by 
that firm when the Navy contended that he 
was a security risk. The firm had been mak- 
ing an aircraft filght simulator for the 
Navy—and Greene had designed it. The 
situation was ridiculous on the face of it. 
The Navy was saying in effect that it wasn't 
safe for Greene to know anything about 
something he had bullt It was like telling 
a composer that he had no right to remem- 
ber his own composition, 


Protecting Humanity From Radioactive 
Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that today citizens in the United 
States, and throughout the world, are 
deeply concerned about the possible ef- 
fect on humanity of oversaturation of the 
atmosphere with radioactive fallout. 

Recognizing the dangers that higher 
proportions of radioactivity in the at- 
mosphere pose for life on the globe, it is 
of course particularly important that we 
continue, as diligently as we can, to try 
to find ways and means for lessening 
these hazards, 

At Geneva, U.S. representatives have 
tried diligently, unfortunately without 
success, to reach safeguarded agree- 
ments—and I stress safeguarded—for 
halting nuclear tests which, regrettably, 
continue to add to the degree of radioac- 
tivity. 

Throughout the United States meas- 
uring points have been set up to obtain 
as accurate a picture as possible of the 
amount of strontium 90, for example, 
which is falling upon the earth. 

According to experts, strontium 90 is 
by far the most dangerous of radioactive 
fallouts from nuclear explosions. Be- 
cause milk has been used, from time to 
time, to measure levels of radioactivity, 
there is unfortunately growing in the 
public mind the idea that milk is more 
highly radioactive than other foods. 

According to a recent report in the 
Farm Journal, however, today’s milk ac- 
tually contains only about one-tenth as 
much strontium 90 per unit of calcium 
as do cereal grains and vegetables. This 
is especially significant since milk sup- 
plies about 80 percent of the calcium in 
the American diet. According to this 
report, milk is still the safest source of 
calcium in this atomic age. To put the 
overall picture relating to radioactivity 
in food in proper perspective, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two articles: 
First, “Milk Safe from Atomic Fallout”, 
from the July issue of the Farm Jour- 
nal; and, second, “Scientists Are Keep- 
ing Close Track of Strontium 90 in All 
Food Items“, from the June edition of 
Pure Milk News. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILK Sarge From ATOMIC FALLOUT 

The amount of radioactive strontium 90 
in milk is still infinitesimal—nowhere near 
the concentration estimated to be harmful 
to humans. 

And the possibility that the amount will 
ever become dangerous is extremely remote. 

But if it should, we can filter out about 90 
percent of the strontium 90 by forcing the 
milk through an ionizing device that works 
on the same principle as a home water 
softener, 

This reassuring discovery—a major break- 
through in the effort to safeguard our food 
supply—was made by a team of scientists 
from the University of Tennessee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. They an- 
nounced it at the American Dairy Science 
Association meetings in Urbana, III., on June 
15. 

Strontium 90 is by far the most dangerous 
radioactive element in the fallout from 
nuclear explosions. It's extremely long- 
lived—loses only half of its deadly radio- 
activity in 28 years. Harmful amounts can 
cause bone cancer and leukemia in humans, 

It gets into milk—all other foods, too— 
because chemically, it is almost identical to 
calcium. The strontium 90 falls on the leaves 
and accumulates in the soil. The plants— 
unable to tell the difference between it and 
calclum—take in both. 

Fortunately, less than 5 percent of the 
strontium 90 in the forages that a cow eats 
ever shows up in her milk. The other 95 
percent is eliminated by the cow's digestive 
8 3 
So today’s milk actually contains only 
about one-tenth as much strontium 90 per 
unit of calcium as do cereal grains and vege- 
tables—is already the “safest” source of 
calcium in this atomic age. That's com- 
forting, since milk supplies about 80 per- 
cent of the calcium in the American diet. 

And this new discovery indicates that it 
will continue to be even if the amount of 
fallout reaches harmful proportions. 

Said the research team in their announce- 
ment: “The process is not yet ready for com- 
mercial use; there are many questions yet to 
be answered. However, should the need 
arise, we believe that the basic process could 
be used by commercial dairies for removing 
radioactive strontium 90 from milk.” 


SCIENTISTS ARE KEEPING CLOSE Track oF 
STRONTIUM 90 IN ALL Foop ITEMS 


Periodic reports by the U.S. Public Health 
Service in regard to the levels of radioactive 
in air, water, and food make it evident that 
radioactive fallout from atomic explosions is 
a problem which cannot be dodged or mini- 
mized today or for generations to come. 

The problem has its roots in the natural 
law of self-preservation which has persisted 
since caveman days. Today, however, that 
law governs more strongly, perhaps, than in 
Alley Oop's time. Mankind has gone the 
limit in trying to protect itself and is now 
trying to find out what it must do to save 
itself from the things it has created for self- 
protection. 5 

Apparently whenever either uranium or 
plutonium atoms are split In the course of a 
nuclear explosion they release in the atmos- 
phere a number of radioactive fission frag- 
ments. Some are short lived, decaying in a 
few minutes, days, weeks, or months. Others 
are long lived, lasting for many years. 

One of the most troublesome of these fis- 
sion products is an element known as stron- 
tium 90, It has an average life of 40 years. 
Its chemical es resemble calcium, the 
element present in bone tissue. When pres- 
ent in the air it increases the natural back- 
ground radiation to which all living things 
are exposed, 
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It is absorbed by the plants which human 
beings and animals eat. Scientists are con- 
cerned that if it is accumulated in amounts 
beyond a maximum permissible dose it may 
lead to bone cancer and leukemia. There- 
fore, the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection and Measurement has set maxi- 
mum permissible limits for lifetime expo- 
sure of the individual to specific radiation 
and radioactive materials. 

The committee established a permissible 
level of strontium 90 for all items of the 
diet, including water, meats, vegetables, and 
bread as well as milk. 

Why all the publicity, then, about stron- 
tium 90 in milk—when all foods containing 
calcium are involved? 

The reason is that milk was selected for 
testing for strontium 90 because it is pro- 
duced every day in all sections of the coun- 
try and it, therefore, considered the most 
practical food to sample. 

To date, the tests conducted in the milk 
sampling program have shown that the 
amount of strontium 90 present Is far below 
the permissible level suggested by the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection. 
In fact, the committee has recently issued 
word that the human body can tolerate twice 
as much strontium 90 as previously had been 
regarded as acceptable. 

Scientists point out that milk contains less 
strontium 90 per unit of calcium than do 
cereal grains, vegetables, and meats because 
the body of the cow discriminates against it 
during the formation of milk. Some foods, 
they say, may contain up to 10 times more 
strontium 90 per unit of calclum than does 
milk. 

These facts have been obtained from writ- 
ings of scientists and information from the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Dairymen can 
put them to good use in conversations with 
consumers who may have been frightened by 
the publicity milk has received as a result 
of the strontium 90 tests. 


New President of Wyoming Seminary Pre- 
paratory School, Located at Kingston, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
July 3, 1959: 

Moses WELL SUITED FOR SEMINARY Post 


When the board of trustees of Wyoming 
Seminary meets on Monday to confirm the 
appointment of Benjamin Hopkins Moses as 
seventh president of the 115-year-old college 
preparatory school, it will bring to the sery- 
ice of education in Wyoming Valley a man 
whose talents and training eminently suit 
him to the office. 

Mr. Moses is a graduate of Wyoming Seml- 
nary in the class of 1930 and holds under- 
graduate and graduate degrees from Syracuse 
University. His administrative experience in 
the field of education, to which he has de- 
voted himself for a quarter century, was ob- 
tained as assistant dean of men at Syracuse 
University, director of admissions at Harpur 
College, and director of student records at 
Yale University, from which post he comes to 
Wyoming Seminary. In addition, he has 
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served in positions of leadership in many civ- 
ic and philanthropic enterprises. 

A fact that strongly recommends him to 
the new post is the knowledge that he is 
thoroughly familiar with the history and tra- 
ditions of the school as a former student and 
friend of the last three presidents of Wyo- 
ming Seminary, 

A native of Scranton, Mr. Moses has known 
President Ralph W. Decker since boyhood. 
They were contemporaries at Wyoming Sem- 
inary where Mr. Moses had the rare distinc- 
tion of acting as chauffeur to the late Dr. 
Levi L. Sprague who occupied the president's 
office from 1882 to 1936. During his student 
days, Mr, Moses was also well known to Presi- 
dent Emeritus Wilbur H. Fleck, who served 
as dean before succeeding to the presidency 
at the death of Dr. Sprague. 

His brilliant background in the field of ed- 
ucation and familiarity with the school he 
has been chosen to head, make Benjamin 
Hopkins Moses a worthy successor to Dr. 
Ralph W. Decker and one who can be count- 
ed upon to perpetuate the quality of leader- 
ship which has established Wyoming Semi- 
nary in the forefront of secondary education. 


Tribute to the Late Commodore Samuel 
Tucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the story 
of an almost forgotten naval hero of the 
American Revolution, written by Mr. 
Earle W. Gage of Jamestown, N.Y., and 
printed in The National Republic in De- 
cember of 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

GLORY THAT LED sur TO THe Grave—Com- 
MODORE TUCKER SANK 62 ENEMY SHIPS, 
CAPTURED 600 Enemy GUNS, BUT Drep 
IGNORED BY THE REPUBLIC FOR WHICH HE 
So BRAVELY FOUGHT 

(By Earle W. Gage) 

American seamen, from colonial days, 
through World War II and since, have lifted 
American seapower by their seaboots, from 
zero to world preeminence. 

Perhaps because the Colonies were strug- 
gling desperately for economic capability 
during and after the Revolution, adequate 
rewards, and recognition were impossible for 
many of the early maritime heroes whose 
deeds merited far greater recognition than 
they ever received in life. 

Commodore Samuel Tucker, buried in an 
obscure part of the little country cemetery 
of Bremen, Lincoln County, Maine, is one of 
the outstanding examples of the frequently 
repeated charge that Republics are ungrate- 
ful. His flat, untended headstone is simply 
marked “A Patriot of the Revolution.” 

It is true that President John Adams, pay- 
ing tribute to Commodore Tucker sald, “His 
biography, even at this day, would make him 
@ conspicuous figure in naval annals of the 
United States.” 

Young Tucker, born in Marblehead, Mass., 
in 1742, answered the call of the sea at the 
age of 11, as a cabin boy on the Royal 
George an English sloop-of-war. By the time 
he was 17 he was second mate on a vessel 
sailing out of Salem. He made a creditable 
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record aboard this ship, on one occasion, 
when the captain was drunk, clearing away 
from pursuing Algerian corsairs, to escape, 
and save the vessel. 

In 1763, at 21, he married Mary Gatchell, 
of Marblehead, and became master of a mer- 
chantman. When the Revolutionary War 
broke out he was in London, where he was 
Offered his choice of a commission in the 
British Army, a command in the British 
Navy, or a high civilian job. 

True to his American colonial blood, the 
young seaman flatly refused to join any 
British service and to become a traitor to his 
homeland. He cried out to the enlisting 
Officer, “Damn His Most Gracious Majesty. 
Do you think I would fight against my na- 
tive country?” 

A friend, who happened to overhear the 
outburst, stepped forward and urged Tucker 
to retreat to the outdoors, and advised him 
to quickly leave England before his certain 
arrest. Captain Tucker immediately left 
London, traveled some 15 miles into the 
country and stopped at a tavern. He dis- 
covered a brother sailor kept the place and 
told him what he had done and, upon being 
assured that his statement against the King 
would bring quick, certain arrest, asked to 
be hidden just as officers rode up. 

After the tavernkeeper had sent the sol- 
diers on their way, Tucker made his way to 
the coast and, by a rare piece of good luck, 
shipped aboard a vessel in which ‘a distin- 
guished Philadelphia merchant, Robert Mor- 
ris, was interested. During a furious At- 
lantic storm, when it was expected that the 
vessel would go down with her valuable 
cargo, Tucker, by his skill, saved the ship. 
Out of gratitude, Morris Introduced him to 
Gen, George Washington, who recognized 
Tucker as a man the young and struggling 
American Navy could well put to service. 
He was named commander of the armed 
schooner Franklyn, and sent to sea. 

From the very outset his raids on British 
shipping were a success, affording the 
Colonies supplies from captured British 
Vessels, whose cargoes of arms, ammunition, 
and supplies were a bonanza in the storm 
and stress of 1775-76. 

From the Franklyn, Captain Tucker was 
soon transferred to the command of the 
Hancock, another vessel of similar type. In 
a year he had captured from 30 to 40 British 
vessels, and won a commission as commo- 
dore, under the signature of Samuel Adams. 

Through the year 1777, Commodore Tuck- 
er carried on similar raids with the Boston, 
to the command of which he had been ap- 
pointed by President John Hancock. In 
February of 1778 he fulfilled the important 
mission of transporting John Adams and his 
11-year-old son, John Quincy Adams, to 
France, when Adams was sent as an envoy 
from this country. That Commodore Tuck- 
er was entrusted with such great responsi- 
bility when the high seas were full of dan- 
ger, not alone from the elements, but from 
the numerous men-of-war which infested 
the Atlantic, is an indication of the appre- 
clation of and trust in his ability. 

En route, they were twice chased by for- 
midable. opponents, They captured one 
frigate with a valuable cargo, and weathered 
a terrific storm in which the ship was par- 
tially disabled. Mr. Adams landed safely in 
Bordeaux. To this voyage Hon. Peleg 
Sprague, in 1826, made reference, in the 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, as follows: 

“Mr. Adams was removed from the Con- 
gress to other scenes of important duty and 
usefulness. In August 1778, he was sent to 
Europe as commissioner of peace, The pub- 
lic ship on board which he embarked was 
commanded by the gallant Commodore 
Tucker, who took more guns from the enemy 
during the Revolutionary War than any 
other naval commander, and who has been 
Tar less known and rewarded than his merits 
deserved. 
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“One occurrence on their passage is 


_ worthy of relation as illustrating the char- 


acter of both. Discovering an enemy's ship, 
neither could resist the temptation to en- 
gage, although against the dictates of pru- 
dent duty. Commodore Tucker, however, 
stipulated that Mr. Adams should remain in 
the lower part of the ship as a place of 
safety. But no sooner had the battle com- 
menced than Adams was seen on deck with 
a musket in his hands, fighting as a com- 
mon marine. The commodore preemptorily 
ordered him below; but, called instantly 
away, it was not until considerable time had 
elapsed that he discovered Mr. Adams still 
at his post, intently engaged in firing upon 
the enemy. Advancing, he exclaimed, "Why 
are you here, sir? I am commanded by the 
Continental Congress to carry you In safety 
to Europe, and I shall do so’; and, seizing 
Mr. Adams in his arms, he forcibly carried 
him from the scene of danger.” 

So widely did this report of Commodore 
Tucker's gallantry and success spread, not 
alone among the Colonies, but in England, 
that his actions became daily talk among 
British officers, who, at last, connived to 
bring his career to an end. The British 
fitted out a frigate even larger than the 
Boston, and sent her forth with a hundred 
picked men. Commodore Tucker, ever alert, 
learned of the project; when the British 
vessel ran across him he met her under Eng- 
lish colors. The British captain hailed him, 
“What ship is that?“ 

“Captain Gordon's.“ replied Tucker, who 
knew that Gordon's English ship was 
modeled after the Boston. 

“Where do you hau from?” 

“New York,” replied Tucker. 

“When did you leave?“ 

“Four days ago. I am out after the 
Boston frigate, to take that rebel, Tucker, 
and I'm bound to take him, dead or alive, 
to New York.” 

“Have you seen him?” anxiously queried 
the English captain. 

“Well, Ive heard of him.“ rejoined Tucker. 
“They say he's a hard one to catch.” 

In the meantime, the men on the Boston 
had been bringing their vessel into a posi- 
tion where they could rake the decks of 
the enemy. Every man was at his guns. 
Just then Tucker was recognized by one of 
the enemy's crew, who shouted from the top- 
most mast a warning to the British captain. 
Tucker gave the order to his men: 

“Down with the British flag and hoist the 
American colors.” 

Turning to the enemy, he shouted to the 
captain, “The time I proposed talking to you 
has ended. This is the Boston, frigate, and 
I am Samuel Tucker, but no rebel. Fire or 
strike your colors.” The British captain saw 
the advantageous position of the Commodore 
and wisely took the only course open to him. 
Not a shot was fired and thus did the British 
fall in their undertaking, and the English 
captain returned home in disgrace. 

Commodore Tucker played a conspicuous 
role in the naval operations at the siege of 
Charleston, S.C.. when he rendered valuable 
service in the demolition of the Beacon 
Lighthouse and Fort Johnson. After 30 days’ 
siege, he was one of the commanders to sur- 
render, though it is said he was the last to 
strike his flag, saying, “I don't think much 
of striking my flag to your present force, for 
I have struck more of your flags than are 
now fiying in this harbor.” 

Upon receiving his parole, Tucker returned 
to Boston and soon was in charge of another 
sloop-of-war, the Thorn, on which he con- 
tinued his record-breaking raids and capture 
of British ships until his own last vessel fell 
into the enemy's hands. Again he managed 
to escape to Boston. By this time he had 
acquired much wealth and occupied a house 
on Fleet Street, close by Governor Hutchin- 
son's residence. 
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After 6 years of affluence, he lost his prop- 
erty and again he returned to Marblehead 
vainly endeavoring all the while to secure 
from Congress “arrears of pay on account of 
services rendered his country.” He tended 
a grist mill and granary until, in 1792, he 
purchased a.farm in what was then Bristol, 
Maine, to which he brought his wife, aged 
mother, and widowed daughter. The place 
is now know as Bremen, and was incorpo- 
rated in 1828. There Commodore Tucker 
lived as a farmer and taught navigation until 
his death in 1833. 

During his active service in the Navy, dur- © 
ing the Revolution, Commodore Tucker cap- 
tured 62 British ships, 600 pieces of cannon, 
and 3,000 prisoners, besides a king’s ransom 
of cargoes which aided the struggling Amer- 
ican forces in feeding and clothing their 
armies. 

In the War 1812, when British privateers 
and war vessels were devastating American 
commerce along the Maine coast, though 
Tucker was aged and whitehaired, he com- 
manded a schooner, armed with two brass 
cannon from the fort at Wiscassett, chased 
and captured the privateer Crown, and 
cleared the Maine coast of all the war vessels 
of the enemy. 

Denied the fortune that belonged to him 
from his share of the prizes he captured, he 
applied for compensation to the Congress 
and after years of dillydallying, the politi- 
clans reported that he was deprived of his 
just earnings because of the statute of limita- 
tions, so Tucker died an unsung hero and in 
poverty, and today sleeps in an almost for- 
gotten grave, marked by an untended, 
crumbling headstone. 


Mrs. Frederick Hillman, of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


o PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
July 3, 1959: 

Mus. FREDERICK HILLMAN 


With the passing of Mrs. Frederick Hill- 
man, a distinguished member of the com- 
munity, it is comforting to her friends to 
know that she was repeatedly honored during 
her lifetime for contributions to the welfare 
of Wyoming Valley. Currently, due note has 
been taken of her role as the founder of 
Junior League of Wilkes-Barre, known at its 
inception in Wilkes-Barre under the name 
of Junior Aide. When the chapter was 
marking fts 25th anniversary ear this 
year, tribute was paid to Mrs. Hillman by 
members as the one who had conceived the 
idea of making a place in this community 
for an organization whose purpose was to 
foster interest among its members in social, 
economic, education, cultural, and civic con- 
ditions and to train its members through 
volunteer service. When the league ad- 
dressed flowers and greetings to Mrs. Hillman 
during the 25th anniversary period it was 
in lasting recognition of Mrs. Hillman's 
inspiration from the beginning. 

Mrs. Hillman served as the first commis- 
sioner of Wyoming Valley Girl Scout Council. 
She was its head for a number of years and 
resigned about 10 years ago as a member of 
the board of directors after 25 years’ service. 
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Even after retirement her deep and enduring 
interest never lagged. She kept in touch 
with officials and by telephone or through 
letters contributed to advancement of the 
council her astute knowledge gained through 
years of experience. 

Until recent years Mrs. Hillman's activities 
in cultural, philanthropic, and civic organ- 
izations were numerous. They took many 
useful forms. 

Her husband will be recalled as a promi- 
nent lawyer and financial authority, and her 
father, Dr. Joseph Murphy, was an outstand- 
ing Wilkes-Barre member of the medical 
profession. 


Texas Press Association Opposes Fair 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas Press Association held its 80th an- 
nual convention down in Brownsville, 
Tex., recently and during the business 
proceedings adopted the following reso- 
lution opposing Federal fair trade legis- 
lation: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE Texas Press ASSO- 

CIATION AT Its 80TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

IN BROWNSVILLE, TEX., JUNE 25-27, 1959 


Whereas there is now pending in the U.S. 
Congress a so-called Federal fair trade law 
being H.R. 1253 and 5. 1083, which would 
allow manufacturers to fix the prices to be 
paid by consumers throughout the United 
States for merchandise sold through all local 
merchants, including the consuming public 
of the State of Texas; and 

Whereas such price-fixing legislation has 
been strongly opposed by all responsible de- 
partments of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, because such legis- 
lation would be extremely costly to the con- 
suming public and would eliminate price 
competition in the marketplace on all mer- 
chandise distributed nationally and would, 
in the opinion of the Justice Department, 
require a small army of Federal enforcement 
agents to compel compliance with any such 
law; and : 

Whereas the State of Texas has never 
weakened its antitrust laws by permitting 
so-called falr trade price fixing and in the 
opinion of the attorney general of Texas any 
such law would destroy the effectiveness of 
our State antitrust laws and would extend 
Federal regulation into the local retail com- 
merce of this State without justification; 
and 


Whereas the Texas Press Association has 
consistently opposed efforts by the advocates 
of price-fixing legislation to increase the daily 
cost of necessities to the consumer and has 
always sought to preserve and perpetuate the 
sound principle of free and open competition 
in the marketplace: Now, therefore, be it 
_ Resolved, That the Texas Press Association 
hereby expresses its unalterable opposition 
to the passage of any so-called fair trade 

` law; and further, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives from Texas and to Senators 
LYNDON JOHNSON and RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
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Respectfully submitted by your resolutions 
committee, 
ROWLAND R. PETERS, 
Nocona News. 
JAMES E. CORNISH, 
Post Dispatch. 
CARL R. MILLER, 
Raymondville Chronicle. 


How To Save Lives on the Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
7 the Supcommittee on Health and 
Safety will begin hearings on legislation 
designed to promote traffic safety. 

I would like to invite the public and 
every Member of Congress who is inter- 
ested in this terrible problem to attend 
these hearings. 

In this connection, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the following rrticle 
which appeared in the Boston Herald 
of June 20, 1959: 

Sarery Experts Sure THEY Can Save Lives 
(By Noah Gordon) 

Fifteen thousand lives now lost each year 
in automobile accidents could be saved if 
the advice of traffic safety experts were 
heeded. 

This is the opinion of John Moore, direc- 
tor of automotive crash injury research at 
Cornell University. 


PLAN SYMPOSIUM 


Moore was 1 of 17 safety authorities who 
met yesterday at Harvard Medical School to 
plan a sym um on the evaluation of 
survivability in automobile accidents. 

The proposed symposium, to be held for 
3 days at Harvard Medical School in the 
spring of 1960, would bring together in 
Boston from 50 to 100 of the Nation’s lead- 
ing safety engineers, medical authorities, 
and policymaking members of the automo- 
bile manufacturing industry. 

“The reduction of 15,000 deaths annually 
could be accomplished within the next 10 
years,” Moore said, “And there is no tell- 
ing what we would do with the annual in- 
jured figure of 4,700,000," he said, 

According to Prof. J. Stannard Baker of the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
chairman of the planning committee, the 
symposium will deal with injury prevention 
rather than accident prevention. 

According to the safety experts, each acci- 
dent is made up of two distinct collisions. 
The first consists of impact of automobile 
on automobile, or vehicle against tree, wall, 
fence, etc. 

The second is that of human being against 
some other mass. 

“The meeting will result in a published 
summary which we hope will be a landmark 
of its kind,” Professor Baker said. Data ac- 
cumulated during the symposium could ef- 
fect the design of cars and highways, accord- 
ing to the safety men. 

It is possible to build a safe economical 
automobile, Moore said yesterday. “An auto- 
mobile can be stylish, sexy, absolutely sal- 
able and yet perfectly safe,” he said. 

Pleasing appearance need not be sacrificed 
on the altar of safety, he emphasized. There 
is no reason why the knobs on my washing 
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machine shouldn't be appealing to my wife— 
and still not electrocute her,” he said. 

The people who solve the problems of 
automotive safety are not those in the re- 
search facilities, Moore said, but instead are 
“the people who make the product.” 


FOUR ADVANCES 


Since 1956, he said, there have been four 
significant safety advances in the construc- 
tion of the American car. They are a door 
latch which does not fly open easily on im- 
pact, positioning of the steering-wheel post 
away from the driver's chest, padded dash 
boards, and seat belts. 

“Seat belts alone,” he said, “could reduce 
injuries by 35 to 60 percent.” 

Prof. Derwyn Severy of the Transportation 
and Traffic Institute of the University of 
California told reporters that the automobile 
industry has failed to adopt any significant 
amount of innovations developed by safety 
researchers. 

“Considering work which has been done in 
the past 10 years, you'd have to look for re- 
sults in the automobile with a magnifying 
glass,” he said. “This is not encouraging.” 

Other experts of the planning committee 
meeting included Richard O. Bennett of the 
National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies; Dr. Charles B. Bur- 
bank of Boston; Dr. Virgil G. Casten, chair- 
man of the Committee on Prevention of Ac- 
cidents of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
clety; Harry C. Doane of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit; Dr. F. 
Gaynor Evans, department of anatomy, 
Wayne State University; Dr. John J. Flaherty 
of the National Safety Council; and Dr. 
Richard Ford, chairman of the Harvard Med- 
ical School Department of Legal Medicine. 

Also Dr. James L. Goddard, chief of the 
accident prevention program of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Arthur S. Johnson, vice president, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wakefield; 
Dr. Ross A. McFarland, professor of environ- 
mental health and safety, Harvard School 
of Public Health; Alfred L, Mosely, depart- 
ment of legal medicine, Harvard Medical 
School; Representative Kenneth A. Roberts, 
Democrat, Alabama; Prof. John J. Ryan, De- 
partment of Engineering, University of Min- 
nesota; and Col. John P, Stapp, USAF, Air 
Research and Development Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


The Brookings Institution Has Taken No 
Stand For or Against S. 1120, the Bill 
To Reduce Reserve Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29 I put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and excellent letter from Dr. John G. 
Gurley, a distinguished economist, ex- 
pert in the field of money and banking, 
and a member of the senior staff of the 
Brookings Institution. Dr. Gurley said 
that he was opposed to S. 1120 and speci- 
fied three quite persuasive reasons for 
his opposition. 

His letter is to be found at page 11067 
of the Recor» for June 29. I now have 
a telegram from Robert D. Calkins, 
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President of the Brookings Institution, 
Pointing out that the views expressed 
by Dr. Gurley are his own views and 
not necessarily those of the Brookings 
Institution, which has not considered 
the merits of S. 1120, nor taken any 
Stand on the bill. That was my clear 
understanding from the beginning, and 
I thought certainly that Dr. Gurley’s 
letter showed on its face that he was 
expressing his views and not speaking 
for the Brookings Institution. However, 
I presume that Dr. Calkins wishes to 
make this point doubly clear. His tele- 
gram is as follows: 

WasHincTon, D.C. 
Congressman WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please understand that the Brookings In- 
stitution has taken no stand for or against 
the bill .to reduce reserve requirements. 
Any views expressed on this subject by Dr. 
John Gurley of our staff were of necessity 
Personal views and not those of the Brook- 
ings Institution, which has not considered 
the matter or issued any statement on the 
Subject. 

Rosert D. CALKINS, 
President, the Brookings Institution. 


John Huss Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, John 
Huss was one of the most famous of 
_Czechoslovaks of all time, who late in 
the 14th century became the best known 
defender of the freedom of conscience. 
He was the torchbearer and forerunner 
of many gallant men who advocated and 
fought for religious toleration and free- 
dom. He is justly considered the pio- 
heer of the Reformation movement in 
Europe. 

John Huss was born in the small Bo- 
hemian town called Husinec, near the 
Bavarian frontier, in 1369. He was edu- 
Cated at the University of Prague. In 
1398 he was appointed for a teaching 
Position there, and from then on his rise 
Was rapid. In 1401 he was made the 
dean of the faculty of philosophy, and 
in the following year he was elected 
President or rector of the university for 
the usual 1-year term. At the same time 
he was chaplain of the famous Bethle- 
hem chapel, and from its pulpit his views 
on religious toleration and especially his 
Criticism of the abuses of the clergy be- 
Came well known. For holding clearly 
unorthodox views, and for expressing 
them forcefully in public, he was repri- 
Manded, then deprived of his position in 
the university, and finally was forbidden 
the exercise of his priestly functions. 
Some time later, by a turn of political 
events, Huss regained his lost prestige 
and again was elected president of the 
University in 1409. But the authorities 

an to persecute him once more. He 
Was excommunicated by the archbishop 
of Prague, banned from the city, and a 
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papal interdict was laid against all places 
offering him shelter. In 1413 he was led 
out of Bohemia to Constance—in south- 
west Germany. There he was tried by a 
council and found guilty of holding and 
preaching erroneous, heretical, and rev- 
olutionary views. Upon his refusal to 
recant these views publicly, he was sen- 
tenced to die on July 6, 1415. 

Today the 544th anniversary of the 
death of that illustrious and eminent 
man is properly celebrated as a Czech 
holiday. I gladly join in the observance 
of that holiday celebration and pay my 
respects to the blessed memory of a 
really great champion of the freedom of 
conscience and of religious liberty. 


The North Still Has Much To Do To End 
Bigotry, Discrimination, and Racia 
Tensions : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is always easier to see the mote in the 
other fellow’s eye than in our own. So 
it is with race relations in this country. 
Many in the North find it more con- 
venient to berate the South than to cor- 
rect discriminatory conditions in the 
North. It is, of course, politically safer 
for a northerner to assail Little Rock 
than Leavittown. 

A courageous northerner, Representa- 
tive CHESTER Bowtes, of Connecticut, 
spoke recently before the Health Wel- 
fare Council here in Washington, and 
his speech has ben reprinted in the New 
Republic of July 6. Its title speaks vol- 
umes. It is in the form of a question: 
“Has the North Clean Hands?” 

Representative BowLes has asked, 
searchingly: 

Almost any northern community that 
honestly examines its own racial relations 
will realize how far it is from living up to 
its professed ideals. And once we see what 
is missing in our own cities and States, we 
will be less inclined to feel that it is enough 
to denounce the foolhardy actions of white 
extremists south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. l 


CHESTER Bow tes points out that only 
nine States outside the South have 
adopted antidiscrimination legislation 
affecting publicly assisted housing. Yet 
there are 39 States beyond the borders 
of the South. Only 19 of these States 
have established fair employment prac- 
tices laws to end unfair discrimination 
in employment. Iam glad that my own 
State of Oregon was fourth in the Na- 
tion to enact such legislation, and I am 
proud that I was the first member of the 
Oregon Legislature ever to offer an FEPC 
law for introduction. My wife Maurine 
and I participated actively in these ef- 
forts to end discrimination at the State 
level, where we both were members of 
the Oregon State Legislature. 

But I heartily endorse what Repre- 
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sentative BowLes has written about 
seeking actively to end injustice, in- 
equality, and discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the North rather than confining 
ourselyes to hurling wrath at the South. 
Let us not be too particular about the 
other fellow’s backyard at the expense of 
letting our own go untended. I deplore 
the white supremacy councils and the 
bigotry of certain areas of the South, but 
I also believe there is much still to be 
done in the North in the realm of racial 
tolerance, decency, and fairness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the New Republic of July 6 by 
Hon. CHESTER Bowtes, of Connecticut, 


be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD., 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Has THE NORTH CLEAN HANDS? 
(By CHESTER BOWLES) 

Half of all American Negroes now live in 
the North. There are five times as many 
Negroes in Chicago as in Birmingham, four 
times as many in Detroit as in New Orleans, 
six times as many in Los Angeles as in Miami. 
Yet many northerners still smugly look at 
racial discrimination as a sectional prob- 
lem, condemning what they consider to be 
the slow pace of integration in the South, 
while remaining indifferent or nearly so to 
the discrimination all around them. 

There are 39 States outside the South. 
Only 19 have established fair employment 
practices commissions, 3 of them without 
any enforcement powers. In 20 other non= 
southern States, there has been no legisla- 
tive action on employment discrimination 
at all. Only nine States outside the South 
have adopted antidiscrimination legislation 
affecting publicly assisted housing. In 30 
other nonsouthern States, no official action 
to end housing discrimination has occurred. 

Some cities such as New Haven and Pitts- 
burgh are now taking far-reaching steps to 
rebuild themselyes, including the slum 
clearance and human rehabilitation essen- 
tial to the easing of racial tensions. But in 
many northern cities the professed equal 
protection of the laws still hides extensive 
segregation in fact—by residential exclu- 
sion, and by the natural selection of pov- 
erty. In few of our major northern cities 
do more than 20 percent of the Negro stu- 
dents attend school with white children. 

Almost any northern community that hon- 
estly examines its own racial relations will 
realize how far it is from living up to its 
professed ideals. And once we see what is 
missing in our own cities and States, we will 
be less inclined to feel that it is enough to 
denounce the foolhardy actions of white ex- 
tremists south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Nothing will speak more persuasively to the 
South than a better example among the too 
ready critics in the North. 

The Constitution is colorblind. The 14th 
amendment does require the end of racial 
discrimination in all parts of our public 
life. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, endorsed overwhelmingly by the peo- 
ple of the world, affirms this as one of the 
first principles of world order. Moreover, our 
Constitution will be enforced. The Supreme 
Court has ordered desegregation with “all 
deliberate speed," and Negro litigants will see 
that this is complied with; the new Negro, 
arising in the South and elsewhere, will 
supply all the litigants necessary, no matter 
what pressures are organized to stop him, 
Regardless of what party is in power, the 
observance of the law ultimately will prevail. 

And of course law itself is a powerful 
teacher. The end of segregation in the 
Armed Forces, in the Nation's Capital, and 
on interstate trains did more to convince 
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many skeptics that integration in these 
made sense than any amount of talk could 
have done. 

There appears to be a temptation, how- 
ever, to rest on the oars of lawyers and 

“judges and say that this is all now a matter 

of law and order. The President seemed to 
say precisely this when he stressed that he 
has told no one, not even his wife, whether 
he thinks the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision was right or wrong. 

But court orders alone will not suffice to 
to change the minds and hearts of people. 

The great hope is not for a reluctant and 
grudging acceptance of the inevitable force 
of the law. Our hope is that recognition of 
historical necessity will encourage an in- 
creasing effort to bring the various elements 
in each community into harmony. 

If this were merely a legal issue between 
those who believe in upholding the law and 
those who seek to circumvent it, then there 
would have been no issue until the Supreme 
Court acted in 1954. But this turns the 
problem upside down. The Court acted be- 
cause the constitutional guarantee of equal- 
ity involves the deepest political principles 
of this Nation and because there was a 
moral issue presented which went to the 
heart of our Bill of Rights and our Christian 
civilization. 

The law does not get its sanction merely 
because it is the law. It wins support be- 
cause it embodies the moral purpose of 
society, and the task of political leaders, 
and of all who want to establish equal 
rights, is not only that of invoking and 
carrying out court decisions but also of con- 
vincing people that they are right. 

That is why the proposal for an independ- 
ent Federal agency like the Community Re- 
lations Service advocated by the Senate 
majority leader could be so important. 
Conciliation, provided it is consistent with 
the guarantees of the Constitution, is pre- 
cisely what is needed to heip the law. 


The spectacle of Negro children in Little 
Rock, in Clinton and Sturgis and Nashville 
and in the integrating cities of North 
Carolina walking quietly but bravely to and 
from school through jeering, angry mobs 
shocked all Americans, as it did people 
around the world. When one remembers 
the fears of childhood—of changing to a 
new school, even when everyone is friendly 
and of the same race—one can imagine how 
these lonely Negro children felt In the midst 
of unfriendly white crowds. 

Yet is not the old prophecy coming alive 
again? Are not the children leading us 
now? And not only the Negro children, but 
white children as well? In almost every 
city and town in the South where school 
integration has begun, the children are 
making out all right together. “If the 
grown-ups would just leave us alone, there 
would be no trouble,” said a white student 
in Little Rock. 

But many white southern grown-ups are 
still content to say that the problem will 
take a long time to solve and that the Negro 
must be patient, perhaps forgetting that a 
lot of time has already passed. ; 

It is 96 years since Emancipation, 183 years 
since a southerner wrote the Declaration to 
which this Nation is dedicated. That all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights, and that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men—these 
are not just the words of Thomas Jefferson. 
They are the political creed of this country. 

However, the white southerner has a case 
he can and should make. Generations of 
slavery, second-class Negro citizenship, in- 
ferior schools, houses, and jobs are now 
plaguing us in the form of high rates of 
disease and crime and a low level of educa- 
tion in areas where Negroes predominate. 
To be sure, such demoralization is also the 
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state of much of the rural poor whites of 
the South and Puerto Ricans brought up and 
trapped in our congested urban slums. But 
the Negro has been an outcast lohgest, has 
suffered most, and is now the most extreme 
example of a problem facing the whole 
country. 

This argument is, indeed, a good reason 
for doing many more remedial things than 
integrating schools. But it is no reason for 
perpetuating the very conditions which pro- 
duce the demoralization in the first place. 

Take a county where a depressed Negro 
population outnumbers the white two or 
three or four to one. If that Negro com- 
munity is ill-housed, ill-fed, ill-clad, if it is 
sick, ignorant and angry, can a relatively 
well-off white minority be safe in any mean- 
ingful sense of the word? Or take a big 
southern city. If half of the town isa Negro 
slum, breeding uneducated bitterness, ju- 
venile crime, and racial violence, what kind 
of community will this be for the white 
people who say they want to live there? 

The leeson is clear: The new South that is 
now taking shape has no room for low and 
inhuman standards of life for anyone, and 
instead of using demoralization as an excuse 
for doing nothing about integration, it 
should cause the southern moderate to insist 
that a vast amount more must be done in a 
number of fields. 

By proposing a far-reaching program to 
end the demoralization of much of the Negro 
community and of the poor whites, includ- 
ing slum clearance and measures for ade- 
quate housing and public health, the white 
south can then ask the Negroes, the courts, 
and the rest of the country to accept a real- 
istic pace for school integration: perhaps be- 
ginning only in the first grade and at the 
college and university level, with a voluntary 
transfer system, with even segregation by 
sex in some areas where co-education adds 
to the fears about integration. But by hold- 
ing back, southern moderates leave the field 
not only to the white demagogs but to 
future Negro demagogs. 

So far Negro leadership has been on the 
whole remarkably intelligent and restrained 
and the Negro people have accepted its coun- 
sel. A new Negro is standing up in the 
South and elsewhere. His expectations may 
not all be met, but some good and true men 
of the white South must meet him face to 
face, must talk with him and understand 
him. Without such a minimum response, it 
is too much to expect that the majority of 
Negroes will forever stand by the moderate 
ministers of the Gospel and the well-trained 
lawyers who now speak for them. 

Let's face it: In many churches in Amer- 
ica, a minister who goes against the prevail- 
ing sentiment of his congregation risks his 
job as much as the politician who alienates 
his constituents. Many bishops and minis- 
ters in the South have spoken against vio- 
lence and in favor of law and order. But 
is this enough? 

There will be violence, and the law will 
be frustrated, unless the two sides in the 
racial conflict now splitting every southern 
community begin to communicate again 
with each other, to negotiate, to reason to- 
gether, to find common remedies. Is this 
not the time for the white and Negro minis- 
ters of every southern community to form 
a continuing roundtable conference dedi- 
cated to finding Christian solutions to com- 
munity racial problems? 

For, after all, no country should be in a 
better position than the United States to 
solve this problem this way. Not only do 
we have nearly two centuries of democratic 
experience behind us, but the racial groups 
in this country, particularly in the South, 
have the great good fortune and blessing to 
share the Christian faith. ` 

In our hearts we know the final answer. 
We know that we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done and left 
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undone those things we ought to have done. 
We know that the pride of race, the fear of 
the strange and the different is one of man's 
original sins—that it has been fully erased 
from man's mind nowhere; that the sins of 
the fathers are visited on the children. 

But we also know, as Lincoln said, that 
the Declaration of Independence “gave lib- 
erty not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope to all the world. It gave promise 
that in due time the weights would be lifted 
trom the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance.” 

My own perspective on this problem has 
been, I confess, affected by looking at it for 
some time from the other side of the globe. 
As a former Ambassador to India, I know 
how spectacularly American prestige rose a5 
a result of the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision. While touring Africa 4 years ago, 
I sensed again how vital a successful solu- 
tion of our racial troubles is for our future 
relationship with the two-thirds of the 
world’s people who are colored. In the win- 
ter of 1957 in South Asia, I saw the enthu- 
siasm generated by the successful conclu- 
sion of the Negro’s bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Later in the Soviet Union, Í 
saw the Communists take full propaganda 
advantage of the bombing of Negro churches 
in the same State. 

No one but a cynic would argue that we 
should suddenly become interested in equal 
rights for Negroes merely because our prop- 
agandist position in the world would be 
helped by such progress. Nevertheless, it 
remains more true today than it was 1947, 
when one of our distinguished former Sec- 
retaries of State, Henry L. Stimson, wrote: 

“No private program and no public policy 
in any section of our national life can now 
escape from the compelling fact that it is 
not framed with reference to the world; it 
is framed with perfect futility.” 

Finally, I should like to suggest that all 
of us can learn much from a study of that 
incredible man, Mahatma Gandhi. 

There were always two sides to Gandhi's 
program. One was direct resistance to un- 
just laws or practices. The other was cor- 
structive popular action to create the condi- 
tions of justice. He began his career before 
turn of the 20th century in the Union of 
South Africa, where he went as a lawyer for 
some Indian traders. In 1893, South Africa 
was & land run by some million Europeans 
who sat on top of some 5 million Africans 
who had almost no rights at all. In addi- 
tion, there were 100,000 Indians, most of 
whom had been recruited as cheap labor for 
the white plantations and mines. Soon 
after he reached Pretoria, the young man 
of 24 invited all the Indians in the city to 
a meeting. He urged them to fight racial 
discrimination but without hating or hurt- 
ing their opponents. And since their aim 
was to reason with the whites, the first thing 
they should do, he said, was to consider the 
reasons given by the whites for their dis- 
crimination. 

To the Indian merchants before him, 
known for slick dealings and sharp bargain- 
ings, he proposed complete truthfulness and 
more concern for the poor, He called on all 
Indians to do something to improve the un- 
sanitary conditions in the Indian sections 
of town. Why wait for legal victories for 
the necessary drain cleaning, he asked- 
We can’t blame the whites for all our trou? 
bles, he argued. Perhaps we can't by our- 
selves end all the poverty in which our peo- 
ple are trapped, but if those of us with some 
money and some education will join in, the 
slums can be cleaned up, freshened with @ 
coat of paint, and made habitable; illiterate 
adults can be taught to read; volunteer 
schools can be provided for the children of 
the poor. And he began to build the insti- 
tutions to do these constructive tasks. 

In 1913 he returned to India after negoti- 
ating a settlement with Prime Minister Smuts 
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who once jailed him but later came to say 
to him, “I am not worthy to stand in the 
shoes of so great a man. And for more than 
30 years in India, Gandhi pressed his con- 
Structive program of village improvement, 
the end of untouchability, and the reform of 
individual lives. 

The bus boycott in Montgomery carried out 
with dignity and restraint represented an 
adaptation of Gandhian principles in dem- 
Ocratic America. We are seeking to im- 
Prove not the Negro of Montgomery but the 
Whole of Montgomery,” said Rey. Martin 
Luther King on the occasion of the forma- 
tion of the Montgomery Improvement Asso- 
ciation which conducted the boycott. In- 
Stead of merely sitting by until the Su- 
preme Court ruled bus segregation uncon- 
atitutlonal, the Negroes of Montgomery in 
amazing unity carried out a courageous, 
Peaceful, direct action which took the Na- 
tion by surprise. It served as a kind of elec- 
tric shock treatment shaking Negroes and 
whites alike from their lethargy. The long- 
term effects of this Gandhian-type action on 
the white conscience may take time to regis- 
ter. But it had an immediate effect in chang- 
ing the Negroes. 

Perhaps the change is best reflected in 
the story of the old Negro woman who, when 
asked if her feet were not tired from plod- 
ding so many miles each day to work replied, 
“Brother, for a long time my feet have rested, 
but my soul's been tired. Now my feet are 
tired, but my soul is resting.” In this light, 
with good cheer, we can moye ahead with all 
deliberate speed. 


Western Pennsylvania’s Spelling Cham- 
pion, Miss Jean Jones, an Eighth-Grade 
Student From Munson, Pa., Was 
Among the 70 Champion Spellers Par- 
ticipating in the 32d National Spelling 
Bee Held Recently in Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
oldfashioned spelling bee that early be- 
came identified with the history of the 
little red schoolhouse in America has 
Since been elevated to a place of national 
importance due to the revival of interest 
in spelling bees sponsored by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers and scores of inde- 
Pendent newspapers who joined in con- 
ducting annual spelling bees on local, 
district, and national levels. 

One of the cooperating independent 
newspapers located in my congressional 
district is the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress 
edited by Mr. George A. Scott and pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. William 
K. Ulerich, one of the well-known news- 
Paper publishers in Pennsylvania. 

This year, the Progress conducted a 
Series of spelling bees in my congres- 
Sional district and the winner, an eighth- 
grade student, Miss Jean Jones, of Mun- 
Son, Clearfield County, was entered in 
the finals at Pittsburgh where she 
emerged as champion speller of western 
Pennsylvania. By virtue of her achieve- 
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ment, Jean Jones was among the 70 con- 
testants who entered the National Spell- 
ing Bee at Washington, D.C., the week 
of June 8. Miss Jones was accompanied 
to the Nation's Capital by her mother, 
Mrs. Lenetta Muirhead; her teacher, 
Miss Ethel McCully, and the Progress 
and Pittsburgh Press representatives, Mr. 
and Mrs. George*A. Scott and Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph J. Williams. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a privilege for 
Mrs. Van Zandt and me to greet and con- 
gratulate Jean Jones in person upon her 
arrival with her party at the U.S. Capitol 
on June 8 and to wish her good luck in 
her impending battle against the cream 
of the crop of spellers in the Nation. 

The following editorial from the June 
12, 1959, issue of the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News sums up in the last para- 
graph what is in the minds of everyone in 
reflecting upon the beneficial results that 
accrue from stimulating interest in the 
art of spelling. The editorial concludes 
with this salute to the 70 spelling cham- 
pions—“Hooray for these kids! And as 
for you youngsters, be proud of your- 


selves. No one of you was a loser.” 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 12, 1959] 
Our SPELLING WHIZZES 


We hope every word of this comes out with 
substantial orthographic accuracy, because 
it is addressed to the Nation's best spellers, 
junior division, of 1959. 

Congratulations to Joel Montgomery, 12- 
year-old seventh grader from Denver, winner 
of the national spelling bee conducted by 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers and others 
associated in the annual contest. 

And our compliments to the 69 other boys 
and girls from all over the country who took 
part. They're all champions, as our Dick Pe- 
ters said, or they wouldn't have been in those 
national finals. 

They're an enviable crop of youngsters who 
can handle such jawbreakers as miscible, 
catechumen, fanfaronade, ephelis, and vi- 
niaigrous—to mention just a few which 
would have stumped us. 

To a special extent, you might say that we 
are in the spelling game ourselves, but then 
try to name any vocation, avocation, or un- 
dertaking wherein good spelling isn’t reveal- 
ingly useful. To be sure, it doesn’t come 
easy. We read of one contestant who fin- 
ished high up; her father proudly said there 
wasn't a television in their house. That may 
or may not be a clue to the old-fashioned 
business of really digging in to a thing. 
That's the essence of spelling. 

Hooray for these kids! And as for you 
youngsters, be proud of yourselves. No one 
of you was à loser. 


Mr. Speaker, to give some idea of the 
wholesome experience gleaned from 
these annual spelling bees, I wish to in- 
corporate at this point the following 
news articles by George A. Scott, edi- 
tor of the Progress, as they convey the 
impressions made not only on the con- 
testants but also on the adult popula- 
tion that accompanied them in their 
quest for national honors in the annual 
spelling bee. In this connection, Edi- 
tor Scott of the Progress who conducts 
a weekly column titled, The Monday 
Wash,” which is deservedly popular 
with Progress readers deemed the 1959 
spelling bees of such importance that he 
devoted his entire column of June 15, 
1959, to an interesting resume of this 
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year’s battle of words. The articles 
from the Progress follow: 
[From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, June 
12, 1959] 
Jean JONES PLACES 220 IN SPELLING BEE 
COMPETITION—MISSES IN NINTH ROUND 


(By George A. Scott, editor) 


WaSHINGTON.— Western Pennsylvania 
champion Jean Jones’ dream of winning the 
National Spelling Bee title ended in the 
ninth round here yesterday, but she none- 
theless finished a very creditable 22d in the 
field of 70 spellers. 

The Munson School eight grader stumbled 
on the word “mendicant,” which she spelled 
“mendecant,” after successfully spelling 
eight words given her previously by word 
pronouncer Benson S. Alleman. Her earlier 
words were “eagle, campus, prospectus, in- 
choate, caitiff, viscid, denouement, and 
caliginous.” 

Until she faltered on “mendicant”, Jean 
seemed to have things well under control 
and her misspelling of “mendicant” came as 
a surprise. She did exhibit a nervousness 
as she started the afternoon round with the 
comment Well, I suppose I'll be next.“ 

Jean took her elimination philosophical- 
ly and without tears although she was ob- 
viously disappointed.. On hand to comfort 
her were her mother, Mrs, Lenetta Muir- 
head and her teacher, Miss Ethel McCully, 
and the Progress and Pittsburgh Press rep- 


‘resentative, Mr. and Mrs. George A, Scott 


and Mr. and Mrs, Joseph J. Williams. 

Although she is out of the bee competition, 
Jean will have plenty to keep her busy be- 
fore she returns home Saturday. This after- 
noon all of the bee contestants and their 
escorts will visit Mount Vernon and Alexan- 
dria, with a boat ride on the Potomac as part 
of the trip. Tomorrow morning the contest- 
ants will visit the Government Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and will take a barge 
ride on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

The climax to the week of activity will 
come tomorrow night with the annual awards 
dinner, Jean will receive a cash award of 
$25. Saturday morning, Jean and her party 
will fly back to Pittsburgh on a Capital Air- 
lines Viscount and will return to Munson via 
automobile that afternoon. 

Six girls and five boys remained in the 
bee when the competition was resumed this 
morning. They included two Pennsyl- 
vanians, Susan Kirssin, Shippensburg eighth* 
grader representing the Harrisburg Patriot- 
News, and Robert Crossley. who represents 
the Norristown Times-Herald and who fin- 
ished 14th last year, 

Eleven rounds of spelling and 498 words 
were required to reduce the field from 70 to 
11 yesterday. The toughest round, from the 
standpoint of eliminations, was the seventh, 
last of the morning session, when 14 young- 
sters went to the sidelines. 

Indicative of the tension that existed 
among most of the spellers was the first 
speller eliminated, eighth grader Jean Way- 
caster of Sophia, W. Va. Jean was back for 
a second try after finishing 43d last year, 
but went down on the word “lavender” in 
the first round. f 

One of the bee’s favorites, Henry Feldman 
of Oak Ridge, Tenn., who finished 12th last 
year, was eliminated in the 10th round on 
the word "cognosce." Other words which 
felled spellers in the late rounds included 
“onomatopoeia, cedilla, ferriferous, mere- 
tricious, feral, and geophagy.” A 

Yesterday's, competition was conducted 
with a minimum of arguments. A check of 
a tape recorded disclosed that one boy had 
misspelled “dentifrice,” but the judges 
agreed that the pronouncer had mispro- 
nounced the word and ordered that the 
youngster be given a second word. Two or 
three spellers were rung down by the judges 


for delays in spelling words and one young- 
_ eter fell prey to the seldom-used rule that 
once having started a word the speller can- 
not change the letters already pronounced. 


From the Clearfield (Fa.) Progress, 
June 15, 1959] 
Tue Monday WASH 
(By George A. Scott, editor) 

(Good evening. Notes from the diary of a 
reporter accompanying Spelling Bee Cham- 
pion Jean Jones, of Munson, to the National 
Spelling Bee at Washington, D.C., last week.) 

Monday: Up early for the 18-mile taxi 
ride to the greater Pittsburgh airport from 
the Pittsburgher Hotel, where Jean had ex- 
perienced her first night in a hotel. Party 
of five filled cab to capacity, especially since 
all of the traveling bags had to be loaded 
on the front seat beside the driver, brandnew 
cab, but the company hadn't given the driver 
the key to the luggage compartment. Met 
Pittsburgh Press Promotion Editor Joe Wil- 
ams and Mrs. Williams at the airport, 
where Joe had arranged for early boarding 
of the Capital Airlines DC-4 so that depart- 
ure pictures could be taken. ~ Aloft at 8 am., 
Jean, her mother, Mrs. Lenetta Muirhead, 
and her teacher, Miss Ethel McCully, were 
experiencing their first airplane ride. Flight 
Stewardess Barbara Rhoades went right to 
work serving breakfast to the some 70 pas- 
sengers. Williams took Jean up to the cock- 
pit of the plane where she met Flight Cap- 
tain Tronovich, who explained plane's con- 
trols to her. 

Jean met her first spelling bee rival before 
she even entered the Mayflower Hotel, head- 
quarters of the week's activities. Struck up 
a friendship with Marilynne Myers, 13-year- 
old Memphis eighth grader, and they were 
constant companions the rest of the week. 
Even finished close to each other in the na- 
tional bee, Jean 22d and Marilynne 19th. 
Hardly bad time to get settled in our hotel 
rooms when we were off to the Capitol for 
greetings by Representative Janes E. VAN 
Zanvr, picture-taking on the Capitol steps 
and lunch with Congressman VAN ZANDT’S 
gracious wife in the House restaurant. Back 
to the hotel. Jean, her mother and teacher 
off on the first of five special tours for the 
contestants and their escorts. We dropped 
into the Associated Press Washington office, 
where we once worked for nearly 3 years 
back in the midforties. Found 15 to 20 
onetime fellow workers still there and wound 
up spending a couple of hours visiting from 
one end of the office to the other. First 
time wéd been in the office since we left 
there in June of 1947. 

Dinner in the Presidential room of the 
Mayflower. Delicious food and deluxe atmos- 
phere but tough on the pocketbook. After 
that a 2-hour get-acquainted or renew-ac- 
quaintance party for the escorts. Joe WH- 
liams, a veteran at taking champions to the 
National Bee, insisted Jean should have an 
autograph book and we finally found one in 
a drugstore a block from the hotel. Rest of 
of week Jean was busy getting autographs 
and her book was filled by Saturday. 

Tuesday: Tours kept Jean and her mother 
and teacher busy all day, but we all got to- 
gether for dinner in the hotel’s “Rib Room” 
where the steaks are mammoth and delicious. 
It was early to bed for Jean and the other 
contestants. 

Wednesday: S-Day for the contestants and 
„8“ for Suspense-Day for their sponsors and 
escorts. Practice round that didn’t count 
started off the spelling and then the chips 
were down. Fifty-two came through without 
error before the first contestant was elimi- 
nated and two more dropped out by the end 
of the first round. Sixth-grader Tommy 
Lewis of Albuquerque, N. Mex., was the 
only drop-out in the second round and he 
fell prey to the rule enforced only in the 
National Bee, which states that a contestant 
cannot change the letters once pronounced. 
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Given the word blossom.“ Tommy started 
out “b-o,” then realized his mistake but it 
was too late. Judges rang the bell on an- 
other speller in a later round when she took 
too long in trying to spell “camaraderie.” 
Seventh and last round of the morning ses- 
sion was toughest for contestants, 14 were 
eliminated, 6 of them in succession. 

Boy versus girl competition was an inter- 
esting sidelight throughout the bee; 37 giris 
and 33 boys started and by noon the advan- 
tage had shifted to the boys, 16 to 12. Girls 
were back in control, 6 to 5, by the end of 
the afternoon round, but 4 of the top 5 spell- 
ers at the end of the bee were boys. Best 
showing boys have made in years. 

Thursday: Up early again for the 8:30 a.m. 
start of the final rounds. Joe and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Jean, Mrs. Muirhead and Miss McCully 
reported a wonderful dinner at Gusti’s an 
Italian food restaurant, the night before. 
We'd had dinner with our daughter and son- 
in-law, who drove down from Baltimore. 

With the 81.000 first prize plus 8500 for 
second and $250 for third place riding on 
each word, this morning's competition was 
tense and rugged. Very first word pro- 
nounced caused a hassle; Chief Judge Dr. 
Belmont Farley of the NEA (retired) sug- 
gested that Capias“ could be pronounced 
with a broad a“ and the Topeka, Kans., 
representative protested before the end of 
the round that he had tipped off the spell- 
ing of the word to the contestant, Betty Jo 
Abel, of Canton, Ohio. Judges then ruled 
that Betty Jo must spell another word, tri- 
umvirate,” which fortunately she did. Her 
newspaper representative then wanted to 
know if “this is a spelling bee or a pronun- 
ciation contest?“ Curiously, Betty Jo lodged 
a protest of her own after she had gone 
down on cacolet,“ which she spelled caco- 
lette," but her inquiry came after the round 
was completed, too late for consideration 
under the rules. 

Sentimental favorite of the audience and 
most of the press was Robert Crossley, quiet 
but personable youngster from Center Square, 
Pa., representing the Norristown Times-Her- 
ald. Robert drew and spelled successfully 
such words as smaragdine“; “bifurcation”; 
= „ “proscenium”; “contumelious,” 
and “quincunx” to reach the final spelidown. 
and each word he spelled brought a thunder- 
ous applause from the audience. Less en- 
thusiastic was the applause, given all con- 
testants when they were eliminated, which 
was received by fifth place winner Roger 
Cunningham, an 11-year-old seventh grader 
from Kenova, W. V., who had squirmed, 
jitter-bugged, and motioned to the audience 
in his seat while the others were spelling and 
had made a production of each word he 
spelled. = 

Spelling was forgotten Thursday afternoon 
by a 5-hour trip to Mt. Vernon and Alexan- 
dria and another tour Friday morning to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, plus a 
trip on a Chesapeake and Ohio Canal barge. 
Sportsmanship and congeniality of the 
youngsters was impressive and heart warm- 
ing. Too bad grownups can't accept defeat 
and congratulate the winner as easily and 
sincerely as did the 11- to 15-year-olds in 
Washington. ) 

Friday: Tour took most of the day, but we 
worked in a shopping trip with Jean, her 
mother and Miss McCully Friday afternoon 
that left us exhausted and our good wife, who 
well Knows our disinterest in shopping trips, 
marveling. * * * But we enjoyed it, despite 
90-plus temperature on the streets and 
crowded Washington stores, because our 
“tourists” enjoyed themselves: Climax of 
week was awards dinner at night at which 
Scripps-Howard Spelling Bee Director Dick 
Peters handed out the cash awards (Jean re- 
ceived $25) and told the crowded ballroom 
that this year's spellers were “by far the 
nicest bunch of youngsters” of any National 
Spelling Bee. Jean marked up another 
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“first,” her first corsage, which was a beautl- 
ful arrangement of baby rosebuds presented 
her by the Progress and the Pittsburgh 
Press, 

Saturday: Up early again to check out of 
the hotel and taxi to the National Airport, 
where we boarded a Capital Airlines Viscount 
for the trip back to Pittsburgh. A Japanese 
group apparently was meeting at the hotel 
that day and one woman must have come 
down to the lobby straight from bed. She 
wore a kimona. Rain clouds forced pilot 
to take big plane up to 11,000 feet or higher 
and Jean had some real qualms as we flew 
through clouds that blotted out everything 
else. Some others of the party found the 
occasional air bumps equally disconcerting. 
Back in Pittsburgh, we almost were trapped 
by a bicentennial parade, but fortunately 
our parking garage was out of the parade 
zone. Exhausted by the big week, Jean slept 
with her head on her mother’s shoulder part 
of the automobile ride from Pittsburgh to 
Clearfield. Tired but still thrilled over her 
big week, Jean couldn't pick out any one 
thing that thrillea her most. But we know 
that she and her mother and Miss McCully 
had hada bigtime. Sodid we. 


One Hundred and Eighty-first Anniver- 
sary of the Battle and Massacre of 
Wyoming, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
July 3, 1959: 

COMMEMORATION SERVICE 


We have today reached the 181st anniver- 
sary of the Battle and Massacre of Wyoming. 
It will be marked by a commemoration serv- 
ice—the 82d annual assembly of its kind 
Saturday morning, July 4, at 10 at Wyoming 
Monument. Maj. Bruce Payne, president of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, will be chairman, and Justice Ben- 
jamin R. Jones of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court will give an address on “The Legal 
Implications of the Settlement of the Penn- 
sylvania-Connecticut Territorial Dispute,” 

Many distingiushed speakers have graced 
the platform at the annual exercises held for 
Many years on July 3. An early highlight 
was reached when, on the 100th anniversary 
of the battle, President Hayes was the orator- 
In succeeding years other eminent men dis- 
tinguished in public life or as historians have 
spoken on the hallowed field, none of them 
perhaps more eloquently than former Gov. 
Arthur H. James who as the speaker in 1947 
became the first of the Commonwealth's long 
list of Governors to appear on the platform 
at the annual exercises at the monument. 

By consulting the program and the com- 
mittees and members listed thereon, we ob- 
serye that the record of devotion to a patriotic 
endeavor is being maintained at a high level. 
Shown thereby also is the fact that the Battle 
of Wyoming is faithfully remembered by the 
present generation as a turning point in the 
early history of our country. 

Tomorrow will not only mark the continu- 
ance of a fine tradition but also the begin- 
ning of a new era in the appreciation of 
Wyoming Valley's history. The audience at 
the monument exercises and the public at 
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large are invited to inspect Swetland Home- 
Stead. In its architecture, associations and 
furnishings the Homestead symbolizes the 
development of a family, a community and a 
rapidly disappearing way of life in America. 
Mrs. Franck G. Darte is to be congratulated 
for providing the Valley with both a tourist 
Attraction and an authentic teaching mu- 
seum for our students and citizens. 


A Doctor Talks About Traffic Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, out- 
Standing members of the medical pro- 
fession are showing increasing awareness 
of the responsibility of the profession in 
the prevention of automobile accidents 
and in the prevention and the care of 
resulting deaths and injuries. 

One of these outstanding doctors is 
Fletcher D. Woodward, M.D., depart- 
ment of otolaryngology, University of 
Virginia School of Medicine, Charlottes- 
Ville, Va. 

Dr. Woodward wrote an article en- 
titled “Automobile Accidents,” which ap- 
peared in the March issue of Medical 
Times. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include this 
article and I urge its being read by every 
Member: 

AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
(By Fletcher D. Woodward, M.D., Charlottes- 
ville, Va.) 

Believe It or not the public is not yet in- 
terested enough in the prevention of auto- 
Mobile accidents with their resulting in- 
juries and deaths to do anything about it. 
This attitude, no doubt, is the result of two 
things, the lack of knowledge from the lack 
of education and the human trait of be- 
Heving that: “Such things only happen to 
the other fellow, not to me, for I am a safe 
and careful driver.” However, since there 
is a crash every 3 seconds with 1 death and 
25 injuries every 10 minutes, enough fam- 
ilies will soon experience enough tragedies 
to enlist their active interest and support 
in preventive measure and in the enactment 
Of adequate laws to curb this growing carn- 
age. 

The police see the broken bodies, the dead 
and the stark tragedy on our highways and 
learn to dread traffic crashes and especially 
holiday traffic and much as the doctors do 
Who are called upon both night and day to 
Pronounce death or to work long hours in 
the repair of these terrible Injuries. 

Automobile crash victims now constitute 
8 percent of all hospital admissions and 20 
Percent of these are classified as from severe 
to critical. The repair of these injuries is 
One of the most frequent surgical procedures 
now performed in our hospitais. 

The insurance companies are deeply con- 
cerned, too, in this problem, for the repair 
of the present-day chromium monster Is 
nearly twice what it was a few years ago, and, 
in addition, they are confronted with the 
rising tide of hospital and disability costs 
Plus liability costs, 

The automobile companies have been so 
concerned with pleasing and selling to the 
12-year-old mentality that they have ignored 
both the human occupant and the insur- 
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ance company. The legal profession is also 
actively concerned, especially because of the 
mounting awards granted by juries in case 
of death or injury. Since the manufacturer 
is primarily interested in selling cars for 
dollars, he is not interested in providing 
safety features, nor in basic research in 
safety, because of the increased cost, and 
although many such items as hood orna- 
ments, chrome trim, clocks, and other ex- 
pensive extras could well be eliminated to 
partially compensate. He frankly says he 
does not Intend to do anything unless the 
public demands it, When one considers the 
vast sums of money earned by the automo- 
tive industry over the years, he is astounded 
as to how little has been spent in basic 
safety research for the prevention of deaths 
and injuries. 

In all ours wars less than 1 million men 
have been killed. The automobile counted 
its one-millionth victim some 6 years ago, 
and the number has been rapidly increasing 
since with increased speed and horsepower. 

In 1925 there were 20 million cars, and the 
death rate was 19 per 100 million miles. In 
1955 there were 60 million cars, three times 
as many, but the rate had been reduced 
to 64, a most commendable improvement. 
This was due to the indefatigable work of 
the many fine local, State, regional, and 
national safety organizations and the manu- 
facturers, 

Unfortunately, the total number of deaths 
and injuries is slowly but steadily increasing 
each year, and the rate of 6.4 deaths per 100 
million miles is practically a static figure, 
and only by running hard can we hope to 
stand still. Something new must be added 
if we hope to cut this rate appreciably or 
reduce the number of deaths and injuries 
due to the rapidly increasing number of 
vehicles on our highways. 

The doctor feels that he can help in the 
solution of this problem both as a physician 
and as a citizen by studying it from a médi- 
cal standpoint and applying the remedies 
which are now available. 

The leading cause of death in this coun- 
try is cardiovascular disease. Second is can- 
cer, But close behind are automotive 
deaths. If figured on man-years of life lost, 
for the first two are primarily diseases of the 
older age groups whereas the automobile 
rate is highest in youth, hence the man- 
years of life lost are great. 

We feel that we now have enough facts, 
which if employed, would reduce the deaths 
and injuries 50 percent or more and, while 
at the same time, converting many of the 
more serious injuries to those of a relatively 
minor nature. 

If doctors had waited until all the facts 
were known before starting the control of 
such as smallpox, typhoid, diph- 
theria, malaria, syphilis, and poliomyelitis, 
as examples, their control would have been 
long delayed. 

We realize the importance of basic re- 
search in the ultimate solution of these 
problems but, until these facts are at hand, 
we can use the remedies we now have in a 
practical clinical way and immediately begin 
the control of what we now feel to be the 
number one health problem of this country 
and, at the same time, carry on and encour- 
age basic research in all the many phases of 
the problem to hasten the final solution. 

The greatest cause of crash deaths is the 
drinking driver, He accounts for 50 percent 
or more of them. The next is speed and 


reckless driving, which accounts for 30 per- 


cent or more. 

The remainder are caused by many things, 
such as mechanical failure, physiological 
states such as sleep and fatigue, pathological 
conditions as epilepsy, diabetics taking in- 
sulin and cardiovascular disease; also, drugs, 
emotional disturbances and many other con- 
ditions too numerous to list at this time. 
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As a result of Cornell and other crash 
studies we know that the most frequent 
source of death or injury in the car is: (1) 
The steering assembly; (2) ejection; (3) 
dash and windshield; (4) back of front seat 
and so on. The most frequent body areas 
affected are: (1) Head and neck; (2) chest; 
(3) extremities and so on. 

To initiate control of this number one 
health problem we would like to recom- 
mend: 

1. Education. In spite of sputnik and the 
hue and cry for our schools to emphasize 
mathematics and the sciences, I would like 
to speak a word for the languages and hu- 
manities, for as has been said, “Reading 
maketh a full man.“ In order for our youth 
to live to this desirable state I would like 
to urge the State boards of education to see 
that all public, parochial, and private 
schools initiate compulsory driver training 
courses which are far more important than 
many courses now emphasized, such as 
home economics, art, music, and physical 
education. They should provide both an 
adequate curriculum and behind the wheel 
instruction. Such schools should also be 
available to the public for the instruction of 

ers, those referred by the court and 
for those whose licenses have been sus- 
pended or revoked. A certificate from such 
a school should permit a youngster to apply 
for a license at 16 instead of 18, which 
should otherwise be the minimum age limit. 
It could also earn lower insurance premiums 
and permit at times those. whose licenses 
have been suspended or revoked to take the 
course and then reapply for a new license. 
These schools would be invaluable in teach- 
ing safety from all angles with emphasis 
on the danger òf driving while drinking, on 
speed and recklessness and on the value of 
safety features of design as well as safety 
belts or shoulder harnesses. 

2. (a) Since the average individual suffers 
impairment of driving skill at blood alcohol 
levels of from 0.03 to 0.05 percent, let's make 
0.05 percent the critical level for conviction 
instead of 0.15 percent. The latter is a far 
too generous figure. 

(b) A chemical breath test should be 
mandatory in all cases where driving when 
drinking (not intoxicated) is suspected. 
This test would free the innocent, as well 
as help convict the guilty. The alternative 
to such a law is the implied consent law as 
has been provided in New York and other 
States. > 

(c) The result of the chemical test should 
be accepted as primae facie evidence. 

The present laws exonerating a driver of 
drinking and driving with a blood level of 
less than 0.05 percent are proper. 

There should be enacted a new set of laws 
to cover those with a blood level of from 
0.05 to 0.15 percent. This is the range of 
the social drinker, These laws should be 
mandatory and tough enough to stop the 
driver who is not drunk and thinks he is 
perfectly capable of handling a car in our 
modern high speed traffic. The results con- 
sistently prove him wrong. For the first 
offense, perhaps, a $100 fine, a few hours to 
1 day in jail, and a 30-day suspension of his 
driving permit would be proper. For the 
second offense a $500 fine, 10 days in jail, 
and a license suspension for 1 year. For the 
third and final offense a $1,000 fine, 30 days 
in jall and a permanent revocation of his 
license. 

For those whose alcohol blood levels are 
above 0.15 percent the laws should be really 
tough. Perhaps, for the first offense a 6100 
fine, 10 days in jail, and 6 months suspension 
of a license. For the second and final offense 
a $1,000 fine, 30 days in jail, and permanent 
revocation of his license. Many States have 
found a point of demerit system is the best 
solution to these problems of suspension or 
revocation of a license, à 
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In answer to the many arguments pro and 
con in this complex problem the physician is 
not interested in whether the degree of in- 
toxication is reached on an or 
descending curve of intoxication; he is not 
concerned with the type or rapidity of con- 
sumption of the alcoholic beverage or 
whether consumed on a full or fasting 
stomach; he is not concerned with whether 
the individual is a beginner or an experienced 
drinker. He is only concerned with the fact 
that no one should operate an automobile 
in our modern high speed and complex traffic 
patterns who has an alcohol blood level of 
0.05 percent or higher. 

All of these laws should be mandatory and 
not left to the discretion of the judge or 
consulting physician for both have failed 
miserably in the past. 

3. Since speed and reckless driving are 
causative of some 30 percent or more of 
crash deaths, I suggest more State police, 
that the public be educated to support 
them, and cease playing cops and robbers 
on the highways, and that tougher laws be 
enacted and made mandatory. 

We should endorse the speed limits sug- 
gested by the National Safety Council for 
uniform adoption. These limits are 60 
miles per hour for day, 55 miles per hour at 
night and 35 miles per hour in urban zones, 
all with a 5 mile per hour tolerance. Dual 
lane and other modern highways should 
likewise have a minimum limit of 40 miles 
per hour. 

It is sug that the first offense in 
this category carry a $100 fine and a 30 day 
license suspension; the second offense a $500 
fine, 6 months license suspension and from 
a few hours to 1 day in jail; the third of- 
fense a $1,000 fine, 12 months license sus- 
pension, and 10 days in jail; the fourth and 
final offense a $1,000 fine, permanent revo- 
cation of the driving permit, and 30 days 
in jail. 

The laws punishing both the drinking 
driver and the reckless speeder must be 
made tough, for driving a motor vehicle is 
a privilege and not a right. Nor should 
sympathy be wasted on the so called hard- 
ship cases for you may be his next victim. 
He knows the penalties for each offense 
whether set by mandatory laws or as a re- 
sult of the point or demerit system and 
no deviation can be allowed if the number 
of deaths and injuries is to be curtailed. 

4. Since some crasheg are unavoidable and 
others inevitable it is important that the 
machine itself be designed and safety fea- 
tures provided to protect the occupants. 
At the present time the destiny of thou- 
sands rests in the hands of a comparative 
handful of men, the designers and eers 
who plan next year’s cars without benefit of 
medical advice or consultation. 

The Committee on Trauma of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons has been concerned 
with the importance of safety design of the 
vehicles and the provision of safety fea- 
tures as standard rather than optional 
equipment and their efforts have the whole- 
hearted support of all physicians and par- 
ticularly of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Committee on Medical Aspects of Auto- 
mobile Injuries and Deaths. 

The American Medical Association com- 
mittee is primarily interested in the medical 
aspects of the problem but, as a result of 
their studies and the reports of research 
groups such as the Corneli Study Group, it 
has placed design high on its list of objec- 
tives. The reason for this decision is that 
12 miles per hour seems to be the critical 
speed. For, at this speed the average steer- 
ing wheel collapses leaving the steering post 
as a lethal projection and no one can pro- 
tect himself from death or injury. 

If thrown out of the car his chances of 
getting killed or hurt are five times greater 
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than if he had remained inside the protective 
shell of the vehicle. 

The seat belt, or preferably the shoulder 
harness, is the one best safety feature that 
can be provided at this time and, if worn, 
may well prevent some 60 percent or more of 
deaths and injuries. The belts should be 
anchored to the floor of the car and must 
meet the safety specifications of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, If belts are not 
provided as standard equipment provision for 
their attachment should at least be provided. 

Many suggestions have been made which 
would contribute to passenger safety at little 
extra cost for the manufacturer, Among 
these suggestions are a collapsible steering 
assembly, or Ford's deep dish steering wheel 
with a broad steering post covered with pro- 
tective crash padding, the same type of pad- 
ding over the dash, back of the front seat 
and other dangerous areas In the car, seating 
of the front seat passenger farther away from 
the dash, firm anchorage of seats, visual or 
audible speed signals, safety door locks, po- 
larized headlight lenses and an oppositely 
polarized spot on the windshield to prevent 
night headlight glare and blinding, better 
designed windshields from an optical stand- 
point, high seat back extensions to prevent 
whip lash neck injury, a recessed shelf be- 
hind the back rest to avoid injury from 
secondary missiles, less chrome and other 
reflecting surfaces, eliminating projecting 
knobs, buttons and levers, also shock ab- 
sorbers for bumpers or energy absorbing ma- 
terial in the front end and many other fea- 
tures. Most of this extra cost could be 
compensated for by less chrome, the omis- 
sion of hood ornaments, clocks and radios 
and many other accessories as standard 
equipment. As I have said before, one is 
astounded as to how little has been spent 
on safety research by the manufacturers 
compared to the vast sums received from 
the sale of their product. The continuing 
research by Ford is commendable and is the 
one ray of light discernible at this time. 
These things must be provided, if not volun- 
tarily by the makers then by Federal or 
State legislation, demanding certain safety 
features if their product is to be sold in 
interstate commerce. 

Consultation with the medical profession 
on the aspects of human engineering as re- 
lated to automotive engineering would soon 
establish many related facts which would 
bear fruit by reducing deaths and injuries 
at the time of a crash and convert many of 
the severe to critical injuries to those of a 
relatively minor nature. 

5, Physicians in their dual roles as citizens 
have suggested that three classes of driver 
permits be granted: (1) private vehicles; (2) 
commercial vehicles; and (3) passenger 
carrying vehicles. Each individual could 
thus acquire one or more such permits de- 
pending on his vocation and desire and if 
suspension or revocation of a permit is 
ordered by the court it could apply to all 
three categories or to one or more depending 
on the offense or series of offenses. For in- 
stance, a truckdriver could continue to drive 
his truck but would be barred from driving 
his private car. 

Reexamination should be required every 3 
years for class 1, every year for classes 2 and 
3. This would also apply to schoolbus 
drivers and those past age 65. The auto- 
matic reissue of driving permits every few 
years should cease for under this system the 
only requirement for reissue of a permit is to 
be alive. 

Physicians have also suggested that re- 
ferral medical clinics be established by cities, 
towns, and counties to be staffed by doctors 
appointed by local medical societles with 
consultants available in psychology and the 
medical specialties. It would be their duty 
to pass on the physical and mental fitness of 
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those referred to it by the court, the police, 
or other physicians, Their opinion would 
be particularly valuable in consideration of 
the licensure of repeat offenders. 

State medical societies are appointing 
traffic safety committees to serve as con- 
sultants to State legislatures and licensing 
authorities on medical aspects of licensure. 

The American Medical Association recog- 
nized its responsibility in this feld and 
through its committee on medical aspects 
of automotive crash injuries and deaths has 
prepared three pamphlets: (1) “Are You Fit 
to Drive?” written in lay language and illus- 
trated for the instruction of the patient 
whose condition may pose such a query- 
(2) “A Medical Guide to the Physician" to 
determine a patient's fitness to drive. This 
pamphlet covers the medical aspect of the 
problem for the first time and serves as a 
reference to the physician when confronted 
with a patient who has a problem concerning 
a physiological state, a pathological condi- 
tion, emotional disturbance, drug therapy, 
or alcohol. (3) “A Guide to Examining 
Traffic Officers” is being prepared now and 
will set definite physical standards. 

Of caurse, the physician's first duty is to 
render adequate definitive treatment to the 
injured and of these results he is justifiably 
proud for those of World War II were much 
better than those of World War I. There 
was also further improvement during the 
Korean conflict. These results were due to 
advanced surgical and anesthetic techniques, 
chemotherapeutic and antibiotic drugs, im- 
proved methods of blood transfusion, better 
transportation of the wounded, and nursing 


care. 

In civil life he is interested in seeing that 
first aid care and emergency transportation 
is adequate and available and that properly 
trained and equipped rescue squads are es- 
tablished. : 

In spite of his accomplishments in the 
care of the wounded his main interest as in 
all other major medical problems is in pre- 
vention and to obtain this goal he advocates: 

New laws to curb drinking drivers; 

Proper and uniform speed laws; 

Minimum safety features in design and 
equipment. as standard and not optional 
features; 

Referral medical clinics; 

Three classes of permits for private, com- 
mercial and passenger carrying vehicles; 

Driver education schools for the public and 
in all public, private, and parochial schools; 

A study of the newer laws of our more pro- 
gressive States; 

Point or demerit system; 

Education of our youth, the public, the 
legislator, and the traffic court judge so that 
new and proper laws will be enacted, ob- 
served, and enforced; 

The employment of more State police and 
for the public to stop playing cops and 
robbers; 

Further engineering studies of highways 
and all related factors as well as of the 
machine itself; and 

More time and money in basic safety engi- 
neering research. 

But, for the present let’s employ the in- 
formation we now have for by doing so the 
deaths and injuries could be curtailed sub- 
stantially, perhaps by 50 percent or more. 

CONCLUSION 


I would like to quote a statement from 
Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of 
Virginia State police, which is as follows: 
“With modern traffic what it is, pleasure 
driving has ceased to be. Survival on the 
highway today calls for a mechanically per- 
fect vehicle and a driver who is mentally 
alert, in good physical condition, and aware 
of the dangerous task he is performing.” 
And, I would like to add that the car should 
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have proven and built-in safety features in 
Case a crash should occur. 

The physician is proud of his definitive 
Care of the injured but he does not feel that 
his duty as a citizen and a physician has 
been fully discharged until preventive meas- 
ures have become a fact and are reflected in 
the daily gruesome statistics of the public, 


Proposed Study of the Nation’s Tax 
Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include Keenotes which 
was released today: 

KEENOTES 


(By Representative EX ATA Ker, of West 
Virginia) 

The end of the 1958-59 fiscal year on June 
$0 with a deficit of about $10 billion once 
again focuses attention upon the Nation's 
financial situation. Certainly a deficit of 
this magnitude makes it all the more un- 
likely that present tax rates can or will be 
reduced in the immediate future. 

However, the House Ways and Means 
Committee will hold hearings on the Na- 
tion's tax structure this fall which may lead 
the way to relief for the Nation's taxpayers, 

The committee is concerned, along with 
many other people, over large amounts of 
income which are escaping taxation each 
year. 

Some reports place the amount of money 
which escapes taxation at $26 billion. This 
Means that about $5 billion in revenue is 
lost to the Nation each year. 

If the full amount of this lost revenue 
could be recoyered by the Federal Treasury. 
this would make it possible to cut everyone's 
personal income tax by 13 percent without 
any loss in revenue. Or, it would be possi- 
ble to increase the personal exemption from 
$600 to $800. 

There are many loopholes in present tax 
laws, The Ways and Means Committee will 
examine all of these loopholes and see what 
might be done to eliminate them. 

Certainly, individuals who are subjected 
to the present high tax rates are entitled 
to demand that everyone be treated alike. 
There has been much talk about abuses of 
expense accounts—such as charging a big 
game hunting trip to Africa as a business 
deduction. 

Many tax officials contend that if the In- 
ternal Revenue Service could audit more 
returns hundreds of millions of dollars 
could be collected in additional tax revenue. 
It is estimated that $3 out of every $5 of all 
money paid in interest to individuals is 
never reported on tax returns. Also, many 
dividends from stocks are said to go unre- 
ported. At present, 4 percent of dividends 
are exempt from income tax. The provision 
is under heavy fire in Congress and should 
it be repealed the unreported dividends 
could cost the Treasury substantial amounts, 

The proposed study by the Ways and 
Means Committee will be the first attempt 
in many years to meet this problem of tax 
loopholes head on, Chairman Mrs Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas believes that it may be 
Possible, by closing loopholes and collecting 
taxes on income which is now tax free to 
Provide tax relief for many wage earners. 
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There is no doubt that the man on § 
salary, who has his tax withheld, is hardest 
hit by present tax laws. With no other in- 
come, he cannot take equal advantage of 
deductions and exemptions. It is only fair 
that the same strict requirements imposed 
upon the salaried worker be extended to all 
other segments of our population. 

A revision of tax laws, which maintain 
revenue at present levels by ending loop- 
holes and evasions, may be the only hope for 
tax relief in the immediate future. 


A Time for Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much misunderstanding and much 
misleading oratory on so-called tax 
loopholes—especially concerning the oil 
depletion allowance. To me, this calls 
for real understanding, as explained in 
the able editorial of the Los Angeles 
Times for June 28. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, the editorial follows: 

A TIME FOR UNDERSTANDING 


There are ceaseless pressures in Congress 
to tamper with the depletion allowance, the 
key device for restoring our dwindling oil 
reserves. 

A BASIC NECESSITY 


There is a widespread and mischleyous 
misunderstanding about the depletion for- 
mula, which is basic to our defense and 
even to our standard of living. 

Those who would reduce or eliminate 
the depletion allowance say they seek to 
close a glaring tax loophole. But the basic 
facts remains: our civilization still floats on 
oll, and we must be sure adequate encourage- 
ment is provided to the oil industry to con- 
tinue its oil explorations. 

New uses for petroleum products are help- 
ing to use up reserves at a rate that by 
1957 had exceeded the rate of new dis- 
coveries. 

Thanks to the present depletion allow- 
ance, oil explorers are encouraged to seek 
ways to reverse the diminishment of sup- 
plies. Without the allowance much of the 
search could not be financed, unless there 
were a substitute kind of revenue, such as 
higher gasoline prices. 

THE BETTER ALTERNATIVE 


The depletion allowance appears the better 
way: it lets an oll producer claim exemp- 
tion for up to 27.5 percent of his gross ex- 
penses before paying income tax, on grounds 
that extracted oll or gas is capital that 
is depleted when sold, 

The allowance alone is inadequate for ex- 
ploration. To each dollar gained through 
allowance, the producer must add two 
more—from retained profits or from new in- 
vestment—to carry on the long-odds specu- 
lation known 4s drilling for oil. 

The current odds are nine to one against a 
producing well. They go up to 50 to 1 against 
& well being moderately successful, that is, 
zadas a million barrels before running 

y. 

Expenses are rising beyond the 87 percent 
that drilling costs re ted in the well- 
head price of a barrel of oil in 1957. 

The margin for potential profits is hardly 
enough even for large operators. Yet the 
large operators are in the small minority: of 
16,000 prospecting, nine-tenths have fewer 
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than 10 employees; only 53 have 500 or more. 
The largest single company produces only 
5 percent of the Nation's output of petro- 
ieum. 

MODERATE EARNINGS 


Those who think the oll Industry ought to 
bear more of the tax burden, Federal and 
State, are not supported by a survey or 22 
years ending in 1957: a representative group 
of oil companies earned 9.6 percent annually 
on net worth, compared to 10.7 percent for 
all manufacturing companies. 

Without a depletion allowance or higher 
retail prices, it is hard to see how companies 
could continue to look for oil; in 1957 they 
poured $2.2 billion into dry holes in the 
United States alone. 

Costs are increasing as wells go deeper. 
Those going down 15,000 feet or more in- 
creased from 1 in 1938 to 192 in 1958, Cost 
has gone up from $14 a foot for the first mile 
to $110 a foot to 22,000 feet. One was sunk 
to 5 miles, and it was dry. Nobody gets a 
depletion allowance for a dry well. 

One well, striking oll at 21,000 feet, will 
probably require 8 years to get back costs 
before profit begins—if the well doesn't peter 
out meanwhile, ~ 

Efficiencies in the business have enabled 
these added costs to be shouldered, while the 
price of gasoline, for instance, has gone up 
only 5.9 percent, exclusive of taxes, since 
1949, The costs of materials, services, and 
wages have jumped far in excess of that, 
according to a survey in Steelways. 

Moreover, oil yields in taxes to Federal and 
State treasuries about $1 of every $9.50 In the 
Federal budget—more to the several govern- 
ments than to all stockholders, 


Madison Capital Times Praises Congress- 
man Patman’s Opposition to Vault Cash 
Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. REUSS: Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an editorial from a recent edition 
of the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
praising Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN's 
determined and well-informed opposi- 
tion to the administration’s vault cash 
bill. The Capital Times also makes fav- 
orable mention of Congressman GERALD 
FLYNN’s position on this legislation: 
PATMAN NEEDS SUPPORT IN His FIGHT AGAINST 

Bre GIVEAWAY 

A strange story of double-talk, obscuran- 
tism and audacity was exposed Monday in 
the Capital Times by Ron May, our Wash- 
ington correspondent, 

It seems that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee has given its approval 
to a bill that nobody but two men in the 
entire Congress can understand. These two 
are Representative Wraicnhr Parman, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, and Wisconsin's own GERALD 
FLYNN, Democrat, of Racine, 

PaTMAN, particularly, has been fighting 
this bill for many months. Persistently and 
doggedly he went through all the fine print 
and studied all the possible ramifications. 
When he had finished his research hé an- 
nounced his conclusion: the bill amounted 
to a $15 billion giveaway in Government 
bonds by the Federal Reserve System to big 
bankers, 
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Parman has extreme difficulty in getting 
anybody else excited over the proposal. No- 
body, it seemed, understood what it was all 
about, 

Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that perhaps the bill might per- 
mit a giveaway, but they didn’t intend to 
use it that way. This, apparently, satisfied 
those who were too lazy to find out for them- 
selves what was involved. 

This week, however, ParmMan got some im- 
pressive support for his position by several 
of the leading economists in the Nation. 

Among these was Dr. Arthur P. Becker, 
chairman of the economics department at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Dr. 
Becker has studied the bill carefully, and 
in a letter to Patman he gave his conclu- 
sions: the bill was a gigantic giveaway. He 
urged the House, which now is considering 
the bill, to reject it. 

To Dr. Becker's analysis was added that 
of Dr. Seymour Harriss, chairman of Har- 
vard's Economics Department, and Dr. Alvin 
Hansen, Harvard’s renowned banking expert. 
Their conclusion coincided exactly with that 
of Dr. Becker: the bill provides for a $15 
billion giveaway. 

Exactly how the giveaway is achieved is 
a complicated thing. Essentially, what is 
involyed is a lowering of reserve require- 
ments for private banks, which has the effect 
of creating more money for them. 

In order to offset a runaway inflation be- 
cause of this, the Federal Reserve would be 
forced to sell about $15 billion in Govern- 
ment securities. 

Since the big banks would be buying these 
securities with money created for them by 
Congress, these U.S. obligations would, as 
Dr. Becker has pointed out, in reality be 
given free to the banks. 

Representative Patman is, we will concede, 
an able and unusually intelligent Congress- 
man. The taxpayers owe him a great debt 
for sticking with this issue so tenaciously. 
But is it possible that he is the only man 
in the Congress who has been able to un- 
derstand the essence of this giveaway bill? 

Just what are the rest of our Representa- 
tives doing in Washington? It looks to us 
as if they all need a forceful reminder from 
the voters back home that they had better 
get down to business. 


Appraising the Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
within editorial, ‘Appraising the 
Deficit,” appearing in the Washington 
Post of July 5, 1959, pointedly states the 
poor financial record of the 6% years of 
the Eisenhower's administration, The 
editorial follows: 

APPRAISING THE DEFICIT 

As the last Eisenhower administration 
enters its last full fiscal year, it can hardly 
look back upon its performance in the fi- 
nancial field with much satisfaction. 
Judged by the administration's own stand- 
ards, the 6-year $20 billion net budget 
deficit, the 10-point peacetime rise in the 
cost of living, the decline in the rate of na- 
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tional economic growth and the failure to 
improve the structure and management of 
the Federal debt amount to a disparity be- 
tween its hopes and its accomplishments of 
considerable proportions, 

But it would not be very instructive to ap- 
praise the $12.5 billion deficit for the year 
just closed in the terms which the admin- 
istration itself persistently uses. There is 
much more to the business of govern- 
ment than the Treasury's ledger sheets and 
the Consumer Price Index. Indeed, this ad- 
ministration’s fixation with these and cer- 
taln other limited measuring sticks has prob- 
ably accounted for much of our recent fiscal 
troubles, These have stemmed from an in- 
adequate flow of revenues to the Treasury, 
leading to the imposition of tight, arbitrary 
ceilings well below what needed to be spent 
on defense and important domestic programs 
and resulting in the deficits which have 
marked all but two of the Eisenhower years. 

In retrospect it appears that the tax reduc- 
tions of 5 years ago, however much they may 
have contributed to recovery from the reces- 
sion of that period, should not have been 
permanent. They were taken at a time 
when, by drawing heavily upon past appro- 
priations, the administration made it appear 
that spending could be greatly reduced. This 
very quickly proved an illusion, but the tax 
rates were not restored. Had the reductions 
been made temporary, specifically tailored to 
combat recession like the temporary tax cut 
favored by this newspaper a year ago, the 
later investment boom might have been 
moderated and last year’s decline been less 
severe. 

Even with reduced rates, however, the tax 
structure might have produced more than 
enough to offset the net deficit and to pro- 
vide for a more adequate defense and do- 
mestie budget today had budget and mone- 
tary policy been geared to promote a higher 
rate of economic growth. 

This judgment of course benefits from 
hindsight, and if the administration now 
showed a greater willingness to reappraise 
what has happened and to learn from it, 
there would be less occasion for reproach. 

Hard on the heels of a record peacetime 
deficit, however, its spokesmen still hint of 
tax cuts before the next election. Con- 
fronted with rising prices, they still reject 
taxation as the best and obvious inflation 
remedy. Surrounded with urgent and in- 
formed pleas for greater defense, foreign aid 
and domestic spending, they still seem to see 
no opportunity for the budget to grow with 
the Nation. Refinancing the debt on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, they offer nothing better 
than a mechanical, short-term remedy—an 
increase in the interest burden, itself an in- 
flationary if presently unavoidable step. 

With the recovery from last year’s recession 
by no means complete, a modest deficit in 
the 1960 budget would hardly be a cause for 
alarm. The most liberal proposals so far 
made by responsible groups for schools, 
housing, foreign economic aid, and defense— 
to name some of the most critically short- 
changed areas—would not produce anything 
like the deficit just incurred in the past year. 
By closing some of the more glaring tax loop- 
holes and providing some little Federal Re- 
serve support for the bond market to ease 
interest costs, it is possible that no deficit 
financing would be needed to provide an ade- 
quate and realistic budget for the coming 
year. Then, if taxes cannot in an election 
year be adjusted to produce greater revenues 
and faster growth, thoroughgoing tax reform 
could become the first order of business for 
the next administration. This way, we think, 
lie both the monetary stability and the more 
tapid growth which the Nation must achieve. 


July 6 
Historian Crusade Lacks Objectivity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the New York Journal Amer- 
ican of Monday, July 29, 1959: 

HISTORIAN CRUSADE LACKS OBJECTIVITY 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The assumption must be that an historian 
is objective. His task is to discover the 
facts of man's existence upon this earth, 
to collate and correlate them, to record 
them, and sometimes, as Toynbee has tried, 
to make them into a system. When an 
historian writes, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
did, that he is “engaged in a private crusade 
to exterminate this particular myth that 
Herbert Hoover offered cooperation to Roose- 
velt in the weeks between the election and 
inauguration in 1932-33," he, Schlesinger, 
ceases to be an historian and becomes & 
propagandist, 

Four men were engaged in the conversa- 
tions concerning the cooperation under dis- 
cussion, They were President Herbert 
Hoover, President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Ogden Mills, and Raymond Moley. Of 
these four men, Herbert Hoover and Ray- 
mond Moley are alive. Concerning these 
events Hoover and Moley have written. 

Schlesinger, at the time of these events, 
was 15 years old; he was not an intimate 
of these men and therefore can only know 
what transpired from a selected documenta- 
tion of the case. 

A journalist would interview Herbert 
Hoover and Raymond Moley, the two sur- 
vivors of the conference; perhaps an his- 
torian rejects the testimony of the living 
and only deals with documenation. On 
February 17, 1933, Herbert Hoover wrote a 


long-hand letter to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


which read: z 

“A most critical situation has arisen in 
the country of which I feel it is my duty 
to advise you confidentially. I am there- 
fore taking this course of writing you my- 
self and sending it to you through the 
Secret Service for your hand direct as ob- 
viously its misplacement would only feed 
the fire and increase the dangers.” 

Further he wrote: 

“I do not refer to action on all the causes 
of alarm, but it would steady the country 
greatly if there could be prompt assurance 
that there will be no tampering or inflation 
of the currency; that the budget will be un- 
questionably balanced, even if further taxa- 
tion is necessary; that the Government 
credit will be maintained by refusal to 
exhaust it in the issue of securities. ~ 

“I am taking the liberty of addressing 
you because both in my anxiety over the 
situation and my confidence from 4 years 
of experience that such tides as are now 
running can be moderated and the processes 
of regeneration which are also always run- 
ning can be released.” 


LEADER OF THE BRAIN TRUST 


Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, agreeing 


with Hoover, refused to become Roosevelt's 


Secretary of the Treasury, because of simi- 


Jar fears. Raymond Moley was at that time 
closest to Roosevelt, He had been the lead- 
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ing person of the so-calied Brain Trust. In 
his book, “After Seven Years,” Moley deals 
fully with this situation. He accompanied 
Roosevelt to the White House for the con- 
ference with Hoover and Mills. This is what 
Moley says of Hoover's statement to Roose- 
velt: 

“Before he had finished, it was clear that 
we were in the presence of the best-informed 
individual in the country on the question 
of the debts. His story showed a mastery 
of detall and a clarity of arrangement that 
compelled admiration.” 

The entire chapter on this subject in 
Moley's book needs to be read for a full, 
historical appraisal of Hoover's enormous 
effort to save the country’s ecomomy during 
the interregnum between November and 
March, that is, between election day and the 
inauguration. 

I refer to this one instance because it is 
80 fully documented and two witnesses are 
alive to give testimony. There was another 
conference on January 20, 1933, at which 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Secretary of State Henry 
Stimson, Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Mills, Ambassador Norman Davis and Ray- 
mond Moley were present. In fact, a joint 
Statement was issued at the time. 

In the curlous document from which I 
quote, the historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Bays: 

“What kind of cooperation was this? Co- 
Operation from a defeated President ought 
to consist of an effort to help the President- 
elect put his program into effect. Hoover's 
tenders of cooperation consisted instead of 
demands that Roosevelt repudiate the pro- 
gram on which he had been elected and 
accept Hoover's.” 

I wonder if, in his busy life, the historian 

had time to look at the Roosevelt pro- 
gram of 1932. It had to do with beer and 
economy in government expenditures. It 
was nothing like the Roosevelt program of 
1936 and 1940. It is the second New Deal 
Schiesinger is thinking about. 


Donald Comer Writes Assistant Secretary 
Kearns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning I received in the mail a let- 
ter from Mr. Donald Comer, chairman 
of the executive committee of Avondale 
Mills, one of the outstanding textile 
manufacturing concerns in the Nation, 
whose head offices are Icated in my home 
district of Birmingham. The letter is 
addressed to Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Kearns and points up elo- 
quently the great need for relief from 
Many adverse conditions threatening our 
American cotton industry today. With 
the thought that the Members of this 
House will benefit from the factual in- 
formation and the sound views con- 
tained therein, I am pleased to insert 
this letter in the Recorp under leave 
heretofore granted: 

AVONDALE MILLS, 
Birmingham, Alu., June 16,1959, 
Mr. HENRY KEARNS, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kearns: Following up my letter 

to you of June 12 from Eufala, Ala., I wish 
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to review with you our foreign trade program 
as it affects textiles now, and as it may af- 
fect them in the future. I am writing you 
because of what you said in your speech at 
Waco, Tex., on May 4 to the American Cot- 
ton Congress, copy of which you sent me. 

We of the textile industry feel that we are 
in the same boat with the farmers for better 
or for worse. We are partners with them in 
the National Cotton Council for the protec- 
tion of our common problems. We believe 
that the American economy depends upon a 
prosperous agriculture, and that we, the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker are geared to that prosperity, and I 
know of no one who, in all the years of his 
life fought harder in defense of this truth, 
than my father. I know of no farmer, hav- 
ing prepared his pasture for his own cows, 
who didn't put a fence around it to protect 
it from strays across the road whose owners 
either have not anticipated such needs or 
who were hoping for some intrusion or some 
giveaway on the part of his more provident 
neighbor. 

You speak as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, so I think I should explain just 
why I take the responsibility to speak for 
the industry. I am at present chairman of 
the executive committee of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala; I am chairman of 
the board of Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 
These two companies spin approximately 
165,000 bales of American cotton, and had 
their beginning in 1897. They operate un- 
der a profit-sharing plan that had its be- 
ginning in 1938. After 414 years’ service in 
the Spanish-American War, I resigned from 
the Army and joined my brother Fletcher in 
the management of our father’s 30,000-acre 
cotton plantation in Barbour County. Later, 
we both left the farm and came with Avon- 
dale. In your speech you spoke of the in- 
separability of world trade and King Cot- 
ton.” The price of cotton at that time did 
not permit a successful operation of any- 
thing approaching a fair income to the cot- 
ton farmer. As you may recall, our cotton 
at that time largely went abroad at world 
prices, and the money was spent by the cot- 
ton farmer for things made in the North be- 
hind a protective tariff. 

Mr. David Lilienthal, while Chairman of 
the Atomic Commission, made a speech be- 
fore the students of the University of Ala- 
bama, saying that if our Government had 
been as considerate of the cotton farmer as 
it had with the industrialist, people like the 
Comers would have continued growing cot- 
ton instead of spinning it. Most of the 
Comers’ plantations were sold, and now are 
largely growing pine trees and pasture 
grasses. The Comers have moved to town 
and the management of our mills is now 
more actively in the hands of my youngest 
brother, Hugh Comer, my nephew, J. Craig 
Smith, and my son, Donald Comer, Jr. 
Hugh, Craig and I are all past presidents of 
e Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


In 1937 our textile industry began to feel 
the impact of increasing Japanese imports. 
President Franklin Roosevelt increased the 
tariff rate 50 percent, which was all the law 
allowed, but to no effect. As a result, with 
the blessing of our Government and the 
Japanese Government, a mission of Ameri- 
can textile executives went to Japan to dis- 
cuss the situation with the Japanese textile 
industry. The chairman of this mission was 
Claudius Murchison, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
the other members were Mr. Harry Harry 
Bailey, Mr. Cason Callaway, Mr. Bob Philip, 
and Donald Comer. We went to Japan and 
after some days of conference agreed with 
them on a quota of 100 million yards a 
year. At that time Japan had about 12 mil- 
lion spindles and we had 27,750,000. This 
agreement remained in effect until Decem- 
ber 1941, when the war started. During the 
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war the Japanese industry was very largely 
destroyed. It was either bombed out or 
they voluntarily melted down their spindles 
and looms for war needs. 

After the war, General MacArthur asked 
for a committee of American textile people 
to come to Japan and help them reestablish 
their textile industry. So a committee of 
three was sent over under Dr. Jacobs, then 
president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
facturers Association, Mr. Fred Symes, and 
Donald Comer. General MacArthur con- 
gratulated us on our helpful suggestions. 
The U.S. Senate implemented our recom- 
mendations for providing a reyolving credit 
fund, then there was a very quick revival of 
the Japanese textile industry. No one was 
more surprised than I was when this reborn 
industry began immediately shipping their 
unwanted and unneeded goods into this 
country in uncontrolled quantities. Local 
protests resulted in a voluntary quota fixed 
by the Japanese, and this matter has become 
aggravated in recent months because Japan 
has been over here insisting on increasing 
this quota. My interest became immedi- 
ately involved because of a statement from 
you that “you considered the increase fair to 
both sides” and further quoted as saying: 
“Reciprocal trade between United States 
and Japan vital.” 

You may recall the article in Life mag- 
azine on June 23, 1958. It dealt with in- 
dustry in Steubenville, Ohio: The Weirton 
Steel Co. there was shipping tin plates to 
Japan, and Japan was balancing the trade 
by shipping us chinaware, which shut down 
the local chinaware businesses. A local 
Ohio power man was quoted as saying: 
“The free world and the friendship of Japan 
are a damned sight more important to me 
than a few factories.” I mention this par- 
ticularly because in your speech you refer 
to Japan balancing her purchases of cotton 
and other raw products, by shipping us 
textiles, plywood and fine china. The china- 
ware was closing down the mills in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio: her plywood has shut down 
50 percent of the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry in this country. 

Foreign trade, which should be directly 
under your Department, is presumed to be 
operating under a so-called reciprocal trade 
program. I asked you for your definition 
of “reciprocal” and your reply was: “An 
arrangement by which all parties to an 
agreement benefit to as near an equal de- 
gree as possible.“ I am not sure whether 
your word parties“ mean the State as a 
whole, or individual industries within the 
State. N 

In other words, I am not quite sure 
whether you are arguing that for the good 
of the whole we should sacrifice some Amer- 
ican industry in order for some foreign in- 
dustry to live. I mention this because the 
administration has been accused more than 
once in the handling of the reciprocal trade 
program of considering our textile industry 
as expendable, You know we saw the silk 
scarf industry in New York expended for 
the benefit of the imports from Japan: we 
saw the tuna fish industry of California ex- 
pended for the interest of Japan's: the 
velveteen industry is fighting for its life, and 
the plywood, textile, chinaware and other 
Industries are threatened. You say that 
there are some industries that possibly need 
some protection, and that some protective 
actions can be justified, and you refer to the 
fact that Congress has provided ample ap- 
paratus for relief. 

The President himself, in his letter to 
Congressman MarrTin of Massachusetts, 
promised that his reciprocal trade bill 
would be administered without injury to a 
single American industry, and he himself 
cited these protective clauses that you men- 
tion. You surely haven't forgotten that the 
New England fisheries, threatened by cheap 
imports from Iceland, were granted the 
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right of a tarif protection from the Tariff 
Commission, but the President refused to 
provide the protection recommended by 
the Tariff Commission. These facts were 
put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Sen- 
ator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama. Your 
speech, of course, was to the cotton farmer, 
and in this whole program the need for an 
export market for cotton has been dangled 
before our cotton farmers. Under AAA the 
cotton farmers got their first Government 
protection. They were guaranteed parity. 
The purpose and plan was fair and long 
overdue, but its administration has been 
“wrong from the beginning, and so recog- 
nized by everybody today, I think. 

In giving the farmers these parity prices, 
which were away above the world prices, 
there has accumulated in our warehouses 
millions of bales of cotton. American mills 
pay the parity price. The foreign mills 
have now for some time been sold this sur- 
plus cotton at world prices, and this cheap 
American cotton in a Japanese mills, spun 
by Japanese wages, is coming back into this 
country at reduced prices, and in quantities 
still left to the whim of the Japanese ex- 

. ‘The wheat farmers provided that 
their surplus, grown under this AAA pro- 
gram, if and when sold abroad at reduced 
prices, could not come back into this coun- 
try in any form, and surely everyone will 
agree that it is only fair that the same 
restrictions should apply to cotton, and this 
is terrifically important at this immediate 
time, because the Government is consider- 
ing a further reduction in price of our cot- 
ton to the foreigner. 

We are taxed to encourage the farmers 
to increase their production of cotton at 
parity price, which can only be sold at a 
loss to the foreigner in competition with 
world prices, and without any restrictions 
of our own a this cotton coming back 
into this country at cut prices to supply my 
customers, to slow down my mills, and re- 
duce my purchases of cotton at parity prices. 

May I quote a paragraph from the New 
York Daily News Record, which was re- 
printed in the Underwear News: “It appears 
likely that the ROK will dip a cautious toe 
into the cotton fabrics market this year, with 
export of 10 million yards of heavy sheeting 
to the United States. That represents a 
single purchase by the American Uniform 
Co., Springfield, Tenn., för the manufacture 
of waiters’ uniforms and similar articles. The 
cloth is 38 inches wide, bleached and priced 
at 14.5 cents a yard. On the financial side, 
there is a distorted rate situation, Since 
all of the raw cotton comes through U.S; aid 
channels, it is paid for at the official rate 
of 500 Hwan to the dollar, The going rate 
within the country is actually about 1,000 
to 1, meaning that spinners are getting 
their cotton at half price, in effect, in ad- 
dition to the fact that the price Is sub- 
sidized to begin with under the United States 
surplus disposal program.” When we quoted 
this same customer at that time our price 
was 19% cents per yard. 

In our foreign-aid program we gave our 
farm surplus food away to feed the hungry 
people: why not pay the Japanese to take 
our surplus cotton, turn it into cotton 
goods, and give these cotton goods away 
to the naked people in the world? I sug- 
gested such a program to Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, and his repiy was 
we were not “realistic.” I think it's much 
more realistic than letting them come back 
here and shut my mills down, Our argu- 
ment has been that if this country owes 
Japan anything, the whole country should 
pay for it and the burden should not fall 
on just one or two industries. I still feel 
that we should encourage more travel to 
Japan and let our tourist dollars help bridge 
this gulf. It's a beautiful country, with 
friendly people: I know because I've been 
there three times. 
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The reciprocal trade program was first 
sponsored by the late Secretary Hull, and 
he's been quoted many times as explaining 
what the program meant: shipping what A 
nation has in overabundance that B nation 
needs, and taking in pay what B nation 
has in overabundance that A nation needs 
with some three-way trading. Japan wants 
to buy our cotton, which she needs, and 
wants to pay for it with her cotton goods, 
which we don't want and don't need. I 
don't call that reciprocal, do you? I call 
that just a gift, and In this case I think it's 
giving Japan something that belongs to me 
and my textile associates. This purchasing 
power was bullt up largely by the earnings 
of the American worker, and we must spend 
it largely among ourselves, and across our 
borders only, for what we need and do not 
have. None of us can spend it for things 
imitating a home product, just because they 
are cheaper, only cheaper because of cheap 
foreign wages. Our Government has no 
right to trade it across the water for this 
and that and shut down a home industry. 
Japanese raw silk for our raw cotton would 
be a natural. Over the years we have built 
our mills, and spread our money in adver- 
tising, developing, and encouraging the use 
and need of what we make. This expense 
went into our operating, and Japanese goods 
come in free, under our umbrella. 

Our industry cannot live under this kind 
of competition. You say that present im- 
ports are only a small percentage of the 
whole. It's cheap prices and the threat 
that's disturbing our price structure and our 
production planning. We have no war to- 
day, but we are spending $40 billion just in 
case, It's Japanese and Hong Kong goods 
today: it’s all Asia and Africa and the rest 
of the world tomorrow. Japan not only 
weaves cloth—she manufactures the looms 
and spindles, and she is supplying China 
and Southeast Asia as fast as she can with 
these looms, and we'll be hearing from them 
in due time. 

You speak of the need of foreign trade, and 
you mention raw products, which we all 
agree we need, and there's nobody objecting, 
certainly not the textile industry, to your 
pa bein and stockpiling of our needs of 
such things as tungsten, antimony, bauxite, 
beryl, graphite and iron ore. There's no ob- 
jection, Mr. Kearns, from anywhere that I 
know of, to such imports, and that's what we 
are talking about. In this case Japan is 
buying raw products—cotton and wood pulp 
from us—and selling us the finished product, 
of which we already have in overabundance. 
Let me quote from the annual report of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. They speak of 
the competition in this country with sewing 
machines made in Japan, produced at cheap 
labor rates, saying: “The Anderson (S. C.) 
and Elizabethport (N. J.) plants are fighting 
for their lives. Closing of the plants is a 
possibility if protection from imports cannot 
be provided. There’s a possibility of moving 
them abroad. This question ts particularly 
pertinent in view of the complete lack of 
reciprocity in sewing machine trade with 
Japan, that the Japanese Government for 
many years has barred the import of house- 
hold machines made in the United States, 
and has generally restricted Imports of in- 
dustrial machines to types not made in 
Japan. They have always followed this pol- 
icy of complete one-way trade.“ The Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh, man- 
ufactures auto forgings, taximeters, etc. Mr. 
Rockwell told me that competition from 
imports had forced him to buy two plants in 
West Germany, and we know he is not the 
only one. 

One of the Japanese textile spokesmen 
wrote to the Cotton Trade Journal, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn.: “Why wasn’t Mr. Comer willing 
to live and let Hve?” My reply to that was 
that: “I was willing to live and help live, not 
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just live and let live,” as indicated by my 
acceptance of this voluntary Japanese quota. 
I also asked if they had permitted the vel- 
veteen industry or the tuna fish industry to 
live and what they were doing to the china- 
ware industry and the plywood industry; and 
what they bought from us of which they 
already had an overabundance. If, for the 
good of this Nation, Congress decided that 
foreign trade should be acceptable, by which 
one industry might be hurt in order that 
some other industry might profit, the right to 
life or death for an American industry 
should be retained in the hands of Congress 
and not turned over to some bureau chief in 
Washington, 

I understand that we wanted airbases In 
Iceland, so that New England fisheries pay 
the price. I also understand that we want 
Japan as an ally against Soviet Russia. Billy 
Graham says: “Only religion will stop com- 
munism.” 

The Senate committee that recently in- 
vestigated this whole textile problem is- 
sued a very helpful report. There was lots 
of testimony. You'll even find a statement 
from me on page 1889, part 5, of this re- 
port. Id like to quote Mr. Charles Cannon, 
who appeared before this committee: “We 
think that the rules, regulations, and ex- 
pense to which we have been subjected indi- 
cate that the bureaucrats in ashington 
feel that if the textile industry could be 
liquidated in this country, which would 
then depend on foreign countries to pro- 
duce its textile needs, the United States 
would probably be better off.” 

We were encouraged by a statement by 
Mr. Robert C. Jackson, of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute: “Foreign 
trade admitted harmful to industry. Gov- 
ernment Officlals are becoming more aware 
of the harmful effects of our foreign trade 
program upon some U.S. industries. The 
policy that is now causing so much con- 
cern is the added subsidy expected to be 
placed on cotton in the near future which 
would subsidize the foreign buyer by 8 
cents a pound, This would mean that for- 
eign manufacturers would be able to buy 
American-grown cotton 8 cents cheaper than 
domestic mills could buy it.” This is ex- 
pected to take place August 31. 

I have written to the Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, Time, and Fortune magazines. 
Reader’s Digest, the New York Times, and 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, I 
consider we sre In a fight for the life of 
the textile industry in this country, and 
heaven help us if we can’t have the full 
understanding and cooperation of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Please don't let us lock the barn after 
the horse has gone. 

I hope you read this eyen if you have to 
take it In easy stages. 

I am enclosing a copy of our annual re- 
port for 1958, and making it a part of this 
letter. Also enclosed are several news items 
headings which have recently appeared in 
the various newspapers. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD COMER, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Los Angeles Times, June 8, 1959: Foreign 
Crews May be Used on Tuna Clippers.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, May 7, 1959: 
“Japanese Exports of Sweaters to U.S. Rise 
50 percent in 3 Months.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, June 10, 1959: 
“Japanese Eye '60 Quota Rise on Velveteen, 
Woven Apparel.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, April 27, 1959: 
“Japan Seen Hiking Variety of Knitwear 
Sent to United States.” 8 

N. T. Daily News Record, June 8, 1959: 
“Import Rules Urged to Curb Big Influx of 
Textile Goods.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, June 9, 1959: 
“Hong Kong Shirts to United States in March 
Same as February.” 
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N.Y. Daily News Record, June 11, 1959: 
“Talmadge Sees Import Competition Tougher 
Shortly.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, June 2, 1959: 
Japan Underwear Export to United States 
in Ist Quarter.” 
N.Y. Dally News Record, June 8, 1959: 
Import Rules Urged to Curb Future Inrush 
of Textiles.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, May 7, 1959: 
“Kearns Confers With Retailers on Hong 
Kong Goods Imports.“ 

N.Y. Daily News Record, May 7, 1959: 
“10 Percent Reciprocal Cut in Textile Duties 
Seen GATT’s Goal.“ 

Southern Textile News, May 9, 1959: “Cot- 
ton Industry Provides Fifth of Alabama 
Jobs.” 

The Sylacauga Advance, June 11, 1959: 
“Crucial. Date for Cotton Industry Will be 
August 1.” 

The Birmingham News, June 2, 1959: 
“Steel Item Imports Cut Deep Into Sale of 
U.S. Production.” 

The Alabama Journal, May 12, 1959: Dire 
Warnings of U.S. Market Peril Belittled.” 

DuPont Chambers Works News, May 1, 
1959: "U.S. Government Coaches Foreigners 
on how to Capture American Market. 

Southern Textile News, May 30, 1959: 
“Textile Industry Ranked 20th in 1958 in 
Profit from its Net Sales.” 

The- Birmingham News, June 12, 1959: 
“Lack of Discretion—We are somewhat criti- 
Cal of Tom Dewey's offer of a $200,000 fee to 
Tepresent a foreign Government (Japan) in 
this country.” 

The Cotton Trade Journal, May 22, 1959: 
“Hong Kong Order from Japan Set at 
$875,000." 

The Cotton Trade Journal, May 8, 1959: 
“Blunt Statement by Japan Milis Aimed at 
United States.” 

The Cotton Trade Journal, May 15, 1959: 
“Japan Quotas More Rigid, Says Report.” 

America’s Textile Reporter, May 7, 1959: 
“NKOA Official Raps Eisenhower Regime on 
Japanese Imports.” 

The N.Y. Times, June 16, 1959: “Huge 
Rise Forecast for Shoe Imports.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, June 11, 1959: 
“Talmadge Sees Import Competition Tough- 
er Shortly.” 


Paying for Detroit Metro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues will recall my efforts to 
alert the old Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to the waste and high cost in- 
volved in shifting terminal facilities for 
11 civil airlines from Detroit's Willow 
Run Airport to Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. 

During a 1955 Detroit meeting of the 
Airport Use Panel, a segment of the Air 
Coordinating Committee, Federal offi- 
cials scoffed at certain cost figures at- 
tached to the move and even encouraged 
Detroit and Wayne County officials to 
Waste even greater amounts of tax 
money of their own with additional huge 
grants of Federal airport aid. 

I attach the following editorial from 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News to indicate 
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how close many of us were in assessing 
the actual cost of the airlines’ move: 
PAYING FOR DETROIT METRO 


Wayne County Road Commission members 
are giving representatives of the seven air- 
lines still operating at Willow Run the bad 
news about costs of following American, 
Northwest and four other lines to Detroit 
Metropolitan Airport. Cost of expansion of 
the former Wayne-Major Airport to accom- 
modate the additional airlines has been esti- 
mated at 828,500,000. 

The terminal building at Detroit Metro 
would be doubled in size; two runways would 
be lengthened to 10,000 feet; parking capacity 
would be boosted from 1,400 to 4,000 cars; 
hotel facilities would be increased by 38 
rooms, and the number of loading gates 
would be increased from 14 to 55. 

The seven airlines considering a move to 
Detroit Metro complain that they are to be- 
asked to pay an average of $4.75 a square foot 
for terminal expansion, while the six lines 
already there pay only $2.48. The road com- 
mission says rising costs of labor and ma- 
terials account for the greater costs which 
must be paid by the seven still operating at 
Willow Run. 

All of this, of course, is what Congressman 
Gorse MEADER, of Ann Arbor and others said 
at the time the Wayne County group was 
making a pitch for Federal funds for Metro, 
at the exepnse of Willow Run. Representa- 
tive Mraper pointed out that duplication of 
airport facilities, with the only real advan- 
tage for Metro being its location a few miles 
nearer Detroit, would be costly, and that the 
taxpayers would be forced to foot the bill 
in one way or another. The Wayne County 
Road Commission had invested vast sums in 
Wayne-Major and had to justify the expendi- 
tures by selling its airport to the airlines. 
American Airlines gambled on the apepal of 
an airport nearer Detroit and won. The 
other airlines either have moved or are con- 
sidering moving, although it is likely to be 
several years before they can all be accom- 
modated at Detroit Metro. 

Detroit Metropolitan Airport is more mod- 
ern than Willow Run, despite the substantial 
improvements for passenger comfort made at 
the University-owned airfield. Apparently 
the luxuries offered by Metro accommoda- 
tions are what air travelers want; otherwise 
the fight put up to keep the airlines at Wil- 
low Run would have been more successful. 
The outcome only proves once again that 
economy is not a strong argument these days, 
particularly where any tax moneys are con- 
cerned, 


Coal for the Nation’s Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as the Repre- 
sentative of the Nation's second largest 
coal-producing congressional district, I 
strongly feel that officials of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. are to be highly com- 
mended for their farsightedness, their 
interest and research into the uses of 
bituminous coal. The successful efforts 
of this organization will result in good 
news for every individual interested in 
our miracle mineral. 
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In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I have 
full confidence that the experiments of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. underway at Que- 
hanna, Pa., will result in major new.mar- 
kets for bituminous coal—the effects will 
be practically unlimited. Therefore, I 
include a superbly written article on this 
outstanding research “Coal for the Na- 
tion’s Roads,” which appeared in the 
July 1 issue of the United Mine Workers 
Journal. I commend this factual report, 
written by the editor and assistant edi- 
tor, to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress: 

COAL FOR THE NatIon’s ROADS 

(By Justin McCarthy and Rex Lauck) 

QUEHANNA, Pa—Soft coal may soon be 
paving the Nation’s highways and shooting 
rockets to the moon. 

Along with other representatives of the 
UMWA, the coal industry and coal trade pub- 
lications, we visited this fabulous research 
center of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. on June 
24 to witness the work that has been done 
to transform king coal into a road-paving 
material that will outlast and outperform 
petroleum-based asphalt and even concrete. 

And Curtiss-Wright researchers are en- 
thusiastic enough about their product so 
that they think it may be possible to use the 
new material as the long-sought solid pro- 
pellant to fuel space rockets. 

Potentially, if present experiments pan 
out, 2,200 tons of coal may be needed to 
surface a mile of road. The current labora- 
tory-proven road binders will require at 
least 100 tons of additional coal production 
per mile of coal laid. 

The use of coal as a road-paving material 
is not a new idea. Dr. H. J. Rose, vice presi- 
dent and consultant of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., started experimenting with his 
theory that soft coal could be dissolved in 
heated coal tar 40 years ago. Rose, who was 
among those visiting the Curtiss-Wright re- 
search division here, said all authorities had 
been stating for years that you simply could 
not dissolve bituminous coal, 

But Rose did. He heated coal tar to ap- 
proximately 600° F. and then dropped in 
some chunks of soft coal and stirred the 
mixture. 

The coal chunks literally disappeared. 
DEVELOPMENT AWAITED DYNAMIC LEADERSHIP 


Why then, we asked, was nothing much 
done with this discovery for so many years? 
The answer, Dr. Rose explained, was simply 
that the necessary money was not available 
at the time to develop and commercialize the 
new product. 

It took the dynamic industrial leadership 
of Roy T. Hurley, president and chairman 
of the board of Curtiss-Wright, and the pa- 
tient work of a team of the company's re- 
searchers and technicians headed by E. O. 
Rhodes under project director S. H. A. 
Young to develop the project to the point 
where it would be commercially feasible, 

Curtiss-Wright made the first announce- 
ment of the development of the new black- 
top, road-paving material early this spring. 
So, we wrote a letter to Hurley and asked 
him for information. The company's direc- 
tor of public relations and advertising, Ar- 
thur J. Donnelly, sent us a news release and 
& brochure describing the new material. 

Subsequently, we were visited by G. Fred 
Brackett, a Curtiss-Wright staff representa- 
tive, who explained why his company, known 
principally as a manufacturer of aircraft en- 
pis had become interested in new uses for 


The soft coal industry can again thank 
Roy Hurley for initiating his company’s coal 
research project. The town of Quehanna is 
nothing more than the Curtiss-Wright re- 
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search center. It was established in 1955 
on a tract of land acquired from the Com- 
monwealth during the administration of 
former Gov. George M. Leader. The agree- 
ment between the company and the State 
was that in return for the State's making 
the land available the company would in- 
clude in its activities research aimed at 
developing new uses for coal. 

Quehanna, situated 20 miles northeast of 
Clearfield, Pa., is in the heart of the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania coalfields, an area that has 
suffered economic distress for several years. 

The new soft coal road material is not 
yet being manufactured on a commercial 
basis. But Kentucky, the Nation's third 
largest coal ucer, is so enthusiastic 
about it that the State has signed a $200,000 
contract to bulld a pilot plant to make the 
material in Frankfort. The plant will be 
completed in 2 months. The soft coal road 
binder manufactured there will be made from 
all types of Kentucky coal, which will first be 
tested at Quehanna. 

The equivalent of 8 to 12 half-mile long 
strips of the new material will be laid out 
on highways, airport runways and city 
streets through the State to determine, 
over the next year and under actual high- 
way conditions, its durability compared with 
asphalt, 

Curtiss-Wright will not manufacture the 
road binder but is seeking to lease its 
method to potential manufacturers, includ- 
ing coal producers, interested in making the 
material. The company also is negotiating 
with a number of other coal-producing 
States to interest them in setting up test 
operations similar to that being carried on 
by Kentucky. It would certainly seem logi- 
cal that Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
would be the next States to set up pilot 
plants for the manufacture of the binder. 

What we saw in Quehanna convinces us 
that the new material can revolutionize the 
roadbuilding industry and probably will 
provide a vast new market for soft coal. 
The potential is so great that the manu- 
facture of this road binder from coal may 
become soft coal's second or third largest 
market after the electric utilities and steel- 
making. 

Before witnessing the laboratory tests of 
the new material, we listened to a briefing 
by Rhodes, the brilliant Curtiss-Wright re- 
searcher who developed the material. 

Rhodes said that asphalt, made from petro- 
leum, is the Nation's most widely used road 
material but that it has many disadvantages. 
Coal tar is also widely used as a road-surfac- 
ing material, but it, too, has some disad- 
vantages. 

Asphalt, for example, becomes yery slippery 
in rainstorms. Asphalt is soluble in petro- 
leum products such as crankcase oil and 
gasoline. One of the major problems of the 
Nation's airports today is the constant repair 
necessary to asphalt runways used by jet 
planes. Jet fuel sprayed by the planes onto 
the runways during takeoffs and landings is 
yery damaging to the asphalt. 

Coal tar has the very practical disadvan- 
tage of costing more than asphalt which is a 
true waste product, like residual oil, and can 
be sold as cheaply as the market demands. 
‘This is partially counterbalanced by the fact 
that asphalt varies greatly in quality, while 
coal tar is a uniform product regardiess of 
where it is made. 

ASPHALT CRACKS UP UNDER POUNDING 

Asphalt cracks up under the heavy pound- 
ing of trucks and automobiles, And when it 
cracks up it does not “flow” back together 
again and thus has to be repaired. Coal tar 
surfacing, on the other hand, has good skid 
resistance and will “flow” back together 
again when it has been damaged. 

Asphalt hardens and becomes brittle with 
age and has to be replaced. Coal tar surfac- 
ing, while it has very poor resistance to high 
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temperatures and will melt in a hot sun, is 
resistant to water and dissolving by petro- 
leum products. 

But the hot blasts of Jet engines will melt 
coal tar surfacing on airport runways so that 
the tar separates from its aggregate, such as 
gravel or limestone. 

With these advantages and disadvantages 
in mind, Rhodes explained, Curtiss-Wright 
set about developing a material that could 
be produced by existing hot mix equipment, 
such as is used to lay asphalt or coal tar sur- 
facing, and that would have the advantages 
of both without any of the disadvantages. 

Starting with the knowledge gained many 
years ago by Dr. Rose, namely, that coal is 
“digested” by coal tar when the tar is heat- 
ed to a certain temperature, Rhodes and his 
fellow researchers and technicians produced 
a road binder. The binder was then mixed 
with limestone that had also been heated. 

Rhodes then set about putting the new 

-road material undor all kinds of severe tests 
to check its ability to hold together. 

The material, made from various kinds of 
bituminous coal and limestone found in the 
Quehanna area, was tested for its ability not 
to separate when immersed in petroleum 
products, such as jet fuels, motor oil, and 
gasoline. It held together. Asphalt fell 
apart. 

It was tested for skid resistance, Com- 
pared with asphalt it was highly resistant to 
skidding, having a sort of sandpaperlike 
surface. , 

It was pounded to find out whether it 
would crack. Its ability to withstand such 
treatment was much greater than that of 
asphalt, ’ 

As much as 4,000 pounds of pressure was 
applied to it in a testing machine before it 
broke. This is more than twice the pres- 
sure necessary to cause a breakdown in as- 
phalt. 

It was subjected to extremes of both cold 
and heat and stayed solid and hard. It was 
soaked in water and did not fall apart as 
asphalt road materials do. Following 
Rhodes’ briefing on the new material, we 
visited the test laboratory to watch Curtiss- 
Wright technicians putting the new road 
material through all of these tests. What 
we saw left no doubt in our minds that the 
new soft-coal-based road material will do 
just exactly what it is supposed to do. 

In addition to its potential use as a road 
material, the material also may be used 
for roofing, shingles, floor tiles, tar paper, 
waterproofed kraft paper, drainpipes, con- 
duits, automobile undercoating and many 
other products. Approximately 1,000 com- 
panies in Pennsylvania, alone, are producing 
products in which this new material could 
be used. 

So far, only the type of coal found around 
Quehanna has been used to make the ma- 
terial. However, Dr. Rose told us there is 
no reason that other types of coal might not 
be used as new experiments are carried out 
and the process of manufacturing the ma- 
terial is perfected. 

It makes no practical difference what sort 
of aggregate is mixed with the binder. In 
addition to limestone, gravel or slag could 
be utilized, for example. 

The new Curtiss-Wright binder, will not 
require any changes in present equipment 
used in preparing or using blacktop paving 
materials. It can be combined in existing 
hot mix batch plants, and, in actual road 
construction or resurfacing, will be handled 
in the same equipment now used by State 
and municipal road departments and black- 
top paving contractors. 

COAL BINDER PASSES SEVERE TESTS IN LAB 

All the severe laboratory tests to which the 
new material has been subjected -indicate 
that it will have a much longer life and will 
require considerably less maintenance than 
present asphalt surfaces. As a matter of fact, 
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the tests show that roads constructed with 
the new coal binder and an aggregate will 
stand up four times longer than present 
asphalt surfaces under standard water soak- 
ing conditions. The coal-based road mate- 
rial has better self-healing properties when 
damaged by extreme changes in temperature. 
And it will support up to 30 percent greater 
loads without deformation. 

It stands to reason that one of the best 
features of the new material is its skid 
resistance which will be a big factor in in- 
creasing highway safety. 

As previously mentioned, the new material 
will be particularly valuable as an airport 
runway material because of its high resist- 
ance to the damaging effects of jet fuels 
and heat. 

Curtiss-Wright research Indicates that the 
new material will be commercially competi- 
tive with other blacktop binders, This will 
be the case especially when the process of 
low temperature carbonization of coal has 
been perfected. One of the principal by- 
products of low-temperature carbonization 
of coal is coal tar, a necessary ingredient of 
the new road material. The only source of 
coal tar at the present time is the steel in- 
dustry, which produces tar as part of the 
process of coking coal. 

If coal tar produced by low-temperature 
carbonization can be used to make a sturdy 
road binder, it would mean an additional 
production of 2,200 tons of new bituminous 
coal production for every mile of road sur- 
face laid. In view of the fact that the Fed- 
eral highway building program alone calls 
for about 40,000 miles of superhighways, 
only a little arithmetic is needed to demon- 
strate the size of the potential new market 
for coal, 

Because of the fayorable results obtained 
by all the laboratory tests, Curtiss-Wright 
will continue development of its improved 
coal-based road binders. In addition to the 
road-paving materia: program, Curtiss- 
Wright also is conducting programs to de- 
velop other coal-based products, including 
pipe, conduit, building materials, and a va- 
riety of other products that will add to the 
large-scale utilization of coal and coal 
products. 

Curtiss-Wright has announced that it will 
welcome inquiries from qualified firms to 
discuss the establishment of new programs 
for product development or improvement in 
selected areas. Inquiries regarding these 
programs should be directed to Minard W. 
Stout, vice president, research and develop- 
ment, or G, Frederick Bruckett, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., 304 Valley Boulevard, Wood- 
ridge, N.J. 

Representatives of the UMWA who wit- 
nessed the demonstration besides the Jour- 
nal editors were: Michael F. Widman, Jr., 
assistant to President John L. Lewis and 
director of the research and marketing de- 
partment, and his assistant, Joseph P. Bren- 
nan; District 5 Secretary-Treasurer John 
Seddon; International Representatives Leon 
Yablonski and Robert Gordon; and Peter 
Holvonik, district 5 board member for sub- 
district 3. 

Others, in the party were James Kee, ex- 
ecutive assistant to Representative ELIZA- 
BETH Ker (Democrat, West Virginia); Joseph 
McSweeney, assistant to the President, na- 
tional coal policy conference; Ord Alexander, 
assistant director, engineering department, 
National Coal Association; Russ Flegal, de- 
velopment engineer, NCA; William Bailey, a 
real estate and construction man; Al Toffler, 
freelance magazine writer; Dr. Rose, Ray- 
mand W. Hiteshue, Chief, Coal Hydrogena- 
tion Section, U.S, Bureau of Mines; Howard 
W. Wainwright, Chief, Low Temperature 
Carbohization Laboratory, Appalachian Ex- 
periment Station, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; and William Bradbury, 
editor, Coal Utilization, 


1959 
Tribute to Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 30; 1959, at Fort Myer, 
Va., the retirement ceremony was held 
for one of the greatest, most esteemed of- 
ficers in the annals of our military 
forces, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. Con- 
templation of his invaluable contribu- 
tions and dedicated career in the service 
of our Nation makes it most appropri- 
ate that the following remarks of the 
Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
of the Army, addressed to both General 
and Mrs. Taylor on that occasion, should 
be the subject of our attention: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, RETIRE- 
MENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, FORT 
Myer, Va., Jone 30, 1959 
General Taylor, members of the First Bat- 

tle Group of the 3d Infantry, Members of 

Congress, officials, and men of the U.S. Army, 

and good American friends who are gathered 

here, we are gathered here today for the pur- 
pose of observing the retirement of Gen. 

Maxwell D. Taylor. In the brief moment 

that I shall occupy I shall not attempt to 

recount the record of General Taylor. It 
is too well written and too well Known by the 

American people. However, I want to speak 

just a word in this retirement ceremony 

about General Taylor as a man and an officer. 

Forty-one years ago on the plains of West 
Point, Cadet Taylor began his long and suc- 
cessful military career. It ends splendidly 
today at Fort Myer, Va., as Chief of Staff. 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor steps down and takes 
his place in the civilian ranks of life as we 
Americans are wont to do. He is one of the 
most outstanding and eminently qualified 
men who ever wore the Army uniform. 

General Taylor, if I were to pay you the 
Tespect today in the superlatives that you 
deserve, I would refer to the brilliance of 
your intelect, the greatness of your compre- 
hension, the breadth of your character, and 
the magnanimous attitude that you always 
displayed toward problems of men as well 
as materiel. And I would point out to every- 
one the professional stature that you al- 
Ways maintained as you viewed these prob- 
lems. This morning the President of the 
United States pinned upon your breast the 
Distinguished Service Medal with Second 
Oak Leaf Cluster—a magnificent recogni- 
tion by our Commander in Chief—the high- 
est source in our land. The turnout today 
in this heat and swelter is eloquent evi- 
dence of the confidence and friendship of 
people who regardless of the weather are 
here to testify to their high regard for 
everything that you stand for that is clean 
and wholesome and honest and upright. 
You have been a leader in every sense of the 
word. You have given direction and stature 
to every portion of the Army. It has been 
an inspiring spectacle to see you in the 
presence of your Officers and men, wherever 
you have been. 

Fifteen years ago this month of June you 
dropped—very early on that fateful morn- 
ing of June 6 ,1944—helping to seal off Nor- 
mandy Beach. Today, 15 years later, as you 
mark the completion of your mili ca- 
reer, I know in your heart there is a sin- 
cere desire, if this country ever again needs 
Maxwell D. Taylor, you will come back into 
our ranks and do your part upon the drop 
of a hat as a patriotic American. 
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So, as a man—General Taylor—I here 
testify to the grandeur of your stature, plus 
the fact that your vision, undimmed by 
anything, and with pure professional pur- 
pose, zeal and courage, is an inspiration to 
everyone in this great Army. 

May I say something about that loyal wife 
by your side, affectionately known to every- 
one in the Army, as Mrs. Diddy Taylor.” 
What a splendid thing it is to have a cou- 
ple like the Taylors at the top of the Army— 
a picture presented to the world of whole- 
some Americans whom we admire and affec- 
tlonately regard. To Mrs. Taylor goes a 
great deal of respect. Throughout these 
years, traveling to and from post, camp, and 
station, she has followed along and has been 
an ideal helpmate and an inspiration to us 
all 


Ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of all the 
men and women of the U.S. Army, I take my 
hat off to this great couple as they depart 
together. 

Now, General Taylor, on behalf of the 
Army, as its Secretary, I officially present you 
this scroll and thank you humbly for your 
great service. 


Malchting the Little Fellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call at- 
tention to “Sowing the Windfalls,“ an 
article written by Raymond Moley in the 
July 6 issue of Newsweek magazine. 
Raymond Moley is a man of broad po- 
litical experience and accute perception. 
He sees both the forest and the trees. 

Here follows Raymond Moley’s valu- 
able commentary on “something-for- 
nothingism,” which invariably sprouts a 
few fat pocketbooks and inevitably grows 
a very few crafty kings, products of the 
taxpayers’ dollars: 

SowInc THE WINDFALLS 

The Republican Party, in pursuing its pol- 
icy of ridding itself of the tag of “the party 
of the rich and big business,” might reveal 
the extent to which liberal legislation pro- 
vides rich windfalls, in the name of “the lit- 
tle fellow,” for a new rich and big business 
class. Consider the unfolding picture of 
public housing, slum clearance, and urban 
renewal in which windfalls are created for 
promoters, political lawyers, and bankers, in- 
vestors, contractors, and others. Or note 
that the chief beneficiaries of the soil bank 
are large corporations whose major profit is 
not in selling the product of their thou- 
sands of acres, but in Government benefits. 
Many other avenues to riches might be cited 
for a few individuals and organizations who 
certainly are not needy or little, all in the 
name of general welfare. 3 

The Humphrey-Price bill, which failed to 
pass over the President's veto, would have 
taken the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion away from the watchful eye of a fine 
public servant, Secretary Benson. The 
Washington lobby for rural electrification, 
many Members of Congress, and zealots for 
a Government power monopoly want to push 
“rural” electrification beyond the remote 
farmers, who are now supplied, to the sub- 
urbs and the cities. This would be deadly 
competition with investor-owned companies 
because the Government is lending money 
to the rural electrical cooperatives at 2 per- 
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eent—half or less what the Government 
must pay for it. 

SPECTACULAR GROWTH 

No one questions the validity of the orig- 
inal purpose of the REA, nor the wholesome 
character of most of the 900 cooperatives. 
Most of them are content with sticking to 
their field with modest returns. But since 
they are associated in a sort of trade asso- 
clation-pressure lobby called the National 
Rural Electric tive Association, they 
are being led collectively into a vast scheme 
which promises illimitable profits not in the 
production and sale of electricity but in 
banking and investment. That is, so long 
as the present 2 percent rate of borrowing 
from the Government and tax-free status 
can be retained. 

The head of the NRECA, Clyde O. Ellis, is 
a man of vast imagination coupled with in- 
credible political influence. At the last 
meeting of his organization he unfolded 
the plan. 

It involves the brimming financial posi- 
tion of the cooperatives. The latest reports 
show a spectacular growth in their invest- 
ments and savings account. In 1953 this 
was $43.7 million, in 1957 it was $192 million. 
The total earned surplus rose from $153 mil- 
lion in 1953 to $382 million in 1957. 

Ellis proposed that the investment account 
be put into his NRECA in trusteeship—an 
unusual function for a trade association- 
pressure organization.. Then he proposed 
that this pool be placed with a New York 
bank for investment opportunities. It is 
ironical that Ellis has always denounced the 
Wall Street financing of the private, inves- 
tor-owned companies. 

BLUE-CHIP POOL 

“A pool,” he said, “would be able to invest 
a reasonable portion of its funds quite 
soundly in the highest grate ‘blue chip’ in- 
dustrial bonds and most of the balance in 
the highest-yield long-term Governments 
» The pool would have a constant in- 
flow from maturing investments and from 
new investments and, therefore, would have 
to keep on hand only a relatively small 
amount of short-term low- yield Govern- 
ments. This fact alone could appreciably 
increase the return over that of a single 
system’s program with the same flexibility.” 

It would, indeed, if the cooperatives choose 
to relinquish thelr independence and give 
over to this sort of vast investment opera- 
tion, made profitable by borrowing from the 
Government at half or less than half the 
price which Government must pay for its 
money. For this pool might become the 
biggest thing in Wall Street. 

Space permits only a mention of another 
Ellis dream, recently proposed. It would 
have the Federal Government build a big 
Potomac River project on the TVA model. 
It would provide boating, swimming, pic- 
nicking for bureaucrats and employees of 
pressure groups, as well as Federal hydro- 
electric for the Capital community. This 
Potomac paradise would be a monument to 
that deathless fourth branch, the pressure 
group. 


Federal Lamb Grading 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, false infor- 
mation and misleading statements seem 
to be running rampant the last few days 
with regard to the proposed suspension of 
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Federal lamb grading. Since some of 
these have gotten into the CONGRESSIONAL 
VVV 


Those who want to see the present 
archaic Federal lamb grading system 
continued have very carefully avoided 
making statements on the real issues or 
problems involved. Much has been said 
ebout how the housewife will suffer if 
she cannot buy federally graded lamb. 
Proponents of Federal lamb grading 
even have women’s clubs writing to their 
Congressmen stating that removal of 
Federal lamb grading will mean meat 
inspection will be removed or relaxed. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
The housewife is not being helped by the 
present Federal lamb grading procedure 
but lamb producers have been hurt and 
hurt badly by these grading standards. 
These are facts that the proponents of 
Federal lamb grading do not mention. 

The problems caused by Federal lamb 
grading are clearly pointed out in the 
attached letter from Dee Broadbent and 
I would like to read the letter into the 
Recorp at this time to clear the air of 
some of the misleading propaganda that 
is being disseminated, in order to hold 
onto a grading service which produces 
a large overfat carcass of meat which 
the housewife does not want. Here is 
Mr. Broadbent’s letter: 

UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Logan, Utah, June 22, 1959. 
The Honorable H. ALDOUS DIXON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. á 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Drxon: Following up 
our telephone conversation, I want to again 
reemphasize the desirability ef doing all 
that we can to suspend the grading of lambs 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

I am convinced in my mind, beyond any 
question, that the present grading practices 
are detrimental to the interests of the sheep 
industry of this Nation. I say this without 
reservation. This is based on experiences in 
the field of livestock marketing, with which 
you know I am familiar, and from my first- 
hand experience of results of the present 
program on the industry in which I am 
engaged as a producer of lambs. 

The consumers of this country are not 
getting what they want. It is costing them 
more for their product. We are misdirecting 
the feed resources of the Nation in the pro- 
duction of fat that nobody wants—some- 
time feed resources will have to be hus- 
banded. The lambs are too big for the 
household market, They are wasty. They 
are unacceptable to the consumer in ap- 
pearance, There is so much excess fat on 
the typical top-grade lambs that they are 
a drug on the market. 

We are compelled to produce a product 
that the consumers are not demanding be- 
cause of the grading system rather than 
trying to meet the preferences of the con- 
sumers who would like a tasty, pleasing 
product for their table. I think that, with- 
out much question, the reason why con- 
sumption of lamb per capita has declined 
during the past two decades is the result of 
the unacceptable product which by U.S. 
grades is supposed to be top quality but 
actually is not in top demand. If top grade 
represented the most acceptable product to 
the consumer of lamb, {t would be an alto- 
gether different matter. 

Last January I prepared a discussion for 
the Utah Wool Growers in which I was 
shocked to see what had happened during 
the past 18 years in this industry. While 
the consumption of beef had increased 25 
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pounds per capita, or about 40 percent, the 
consumption of lamb and mutton had de- 
clined one-third. While the parity price of 
beef as of December 1958 was 95 percent and 
that of all agricultural products 80 percent, 
the parity price of lamb was 72 percent in 
spite of a much smaller supply and a greatly 
increased market with double the purchas- 
ing power. With this shift in supply and 
purchasing power, one would expect lamb 
prices to be relatively higher than beef. 

It would seem to me that the principal 
arguments for suspending present grading 
are that the grading specifications are not 
realistic in reflecting consumer preference 
and demands; heavy, fat carcasses are not 
preferred in the market but the only way to 
obtain top grade is by excessive feeding 
which converts feed into fat; present lamb 
grading standards are not uniform; con- 
sumers have an idea that unless they are 
eating graded meat, and top-grade meat, it 
is inferlor (we have become a victim of our 
own system); the grading system becomes a 
tool of the marketing agencies to divert 
purchasing power from the producer of the 
product; the grader is placed in a position 
of stamping a carcass on the profit or loss 
side without having it reflect a correspond- 
ing item of utility. 

I wish that I had time to go into this 
problem more thoroughly with you, but let 
me emphasize that this has the unanimous 
support of the wool industry. They are 
badly in need of help. 

Respectfully yours, 
DEE A, BROADBENT, 
Business Manager. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 22, 1959>at the annual convention 
of the Communications Workers of 
America, the following resolution was 
adopted urging the enactment of H.R. 22 
providing for Federal assistance to edu- 
cation, The resolution follows: 

Whereas many of our school buildings are 
unsafe for children to attend. Almost all 
classrooms are overcrowded and understaffed. 
More and more experienced educators are 
leaving the school systems each year be- 
cause of the unbearable conditions and in- 
adequate pay; and 

Whereas most States and local govern- 
ments have tried to keep pace with the 
growing population, but this is now a Fed- 
eral problem which should be solved by 
Federal assistance. At the beginning of 
1959 a survey by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare showed a shortage 
of 140,500 classrooms. These are shortages 
now, as of today. This means nearly 2 mil- 
lion students are attending unsafe, obsolete, 
and overcrowded classrooms; and 

Whereas in 1956-57 the average beginning 
salary for teachers was $3,600 a year and 
the average salary was $4,520; and 

Whereas nearly 25,000 of our high school 
teachers and 91,000 grammar school teach- 
ers, without proper qualifications, have been 
granted temporary certificates because of the 
shortage of fully qualified teachers. Each 
year there {s increasing number of such 
certificates issued; and 

Whereas in this session of Congress there 
have been introduced two bills which would 
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provide financial assistance for the support 
of public schools by appropriating funds to 
be used for constructing school facilities 
and for supplementing teachers’ salaries; 
and 


Whereas these bills are S. 2 and H.R. 22 
and are commonly referred to as the Murray- 
Metcalf bill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 21st annual conven- 
tion of CWA goes on record as favoring the 
Murray-Metcalf bil; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members, officers, and 
staff of CWA work actively in behalf of the 
passage of these bills to keep the United 
States in its place of leadership in the 
world; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senator Murray, Congressman 
Mercatr, and all Members of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee and 
the House Education and Labor Committee. 


Setting the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often there is a tendency to label any 
request for reclamation funds as “pork 
barrel“ without investigating the merits 
of the individual case. The Minot Daily 
News in my State of North Dakota has 
performed a valuable public service in 
setting the record straight on the matter 
of investigational funds for North Da- 
kota’s Garrison Diversion Unit. These 
funds are now in danger of being slashed 
through congressional action. As is 
pointed out in the News’ very excellent 
editorial, the question is not a matter of 
economy, or lack of it, but of the Gov- 
ernment, through the Congress, keeping 
faith with the people of North Dakota. 

The editorial follows: 

(From the Minot Daily News, Juty 3, 1959] 
A MATTER or KEEPING FAITH 

This is a big country. In most of its prob- 
lems as they come to light in popular debate 
there is much more than meets the eye. 
How wrong sometimes are the faraway at- 
tempts to apply a general principle to the 
merits of a particular case. 

We should not be too harsh with the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for fail- 
ure to understand the historical justification 
of the Garrison diversion project, Edito- 
rially these newspapers have lumped this 
North Dakota project with a number of 
others, criticizing reclamation projects in 
general. The ground of the criticism is the 
thought that it is inconsistent for the Na- 
tion to be building new projects to increase 
productivity at a time when payments. are 
being offered to keep other croplands idle. 

The fact not appreciated is that the pro- 
posed Garrison diversion in North Dakota 18 
part of a program which already has taken 
nearly 500,000 acres of North Dakota land out 
of production. In other words, North Da- 
kota sacrificed that much good bottom land 
and prime grazing land to permit the Gar- 
rison Dam to be constructed on the Missouri. 
The diversion project takes the form of a 
recompense for lands already removed from 
the production of agricultural surpluses. It 
will be unjust if the Federal Government, 
having offered Garrison diversion in exchange 
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for other lands condemned or purchased, 
fails to carry out its part of the bargain. 

This land was removed from North Dakota 
tax rolls, mind you, depriving the State 
and counties and school districts of a source 
of revenue. We feel quite certain no one 
has pointed out this fact to the Post and 
Times Herald. On the promise that there 
would be Irrigation development to replace 
this loss of public and private resources, 
North Dakotans went to bat to help obtain 
for the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation a congressional agreement 
for a Garrison Reservoir poo] level of 1,850 
feet elevation. That required the acquisi- 
tion of a considerable amount of additional 
land above the 1,830-foot level which would 
not have been required otherwise. Cer- 
tainly the Post and Times Herald do not 
suppose there would haye been support for 
taking this additional land out of produc- 
tion, had it not been for assurance of stabi- 
lizing the economy of other acreages through 
irrigation. 

When the Post and Times Herald suggest 
that there is nothing to stop North Dakota 
from undertaking its own Irrigation project, 
it is clear there is no appreciation of the 
feeling here that, in reality, North Dakota 
has already made its investment. And the 
investment in lands taken out of production 
is the kind of investment for which the Post 
and Times Herald are asking. 

And in addition to the half million acres 
of reservoir land, consideration must be 
given to the fact irrigation in North Dakota 
will remove thousands of wheat acres to 
other crops, some of which might be sugar 
beets now supplied from Cuba. 

As we said, we are not disposed to feel 
bitter toward the Post and Times Herald for 
the view expressed in the editorial. It was, 
in the main, a temperate expression of a 
general viewpoint which has to be taken into 
account these days. It did not single out 
the North Dakota project as one which is 
especially vulnerable. But at the same time 
it missed an opportunity to show that the 
North Dakota project can be, and is, justified 
on the yery grounds on which the peneral 
criticism was leveled. Sensing that the Post 
and Times Herald mean to be fair, we would 
like to see their editors take a second look at 
the facts of this project, 


The First Dialogue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include an 
item which I received from one of my 
constituents, Reeves Espy, San Clem- 
ente, Calif., entitled “The First Dia- 
logue” which I think presents some very 
serious food for thought. 


Tue Fimst DIALOGUE 


Uncle Sam left the consultation room and 
went to see the patient in 301. He entered 
without knocking. 

“Well?” asked the Dollar, sitting up. 

Uncle Sam nodded solemnly. 

‘The Dollar lay back, “I've got it, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Sam, “the diagnosis was 
a formality. You've got It bad.” 

“Flat on my back with Inflation.” 

“The worst kind, I'm sorry to say. Cancer 
of the Currency.” 

“That means I'm a goner," 


“Probably. It means I'm a goner, too.” 

“You said ‘probably.’ Is there any hope?” 

“There's an outside chance,” said Uncle 
Sam, “if the cure can be applied in time.” 

“There's a cure? What? What?,” said 
the Dollar, jerking upright. 

“Leadership,” said Uncle Sam. 

“Leadership? Are the scientists working 
on it?” 

“No,” explained Uncle Sam, it's not a 
problem of exact science. It's a problem of 
the minds and the hearts and the tough- 
ness—or weakness—of men, It's a problem 
of character. Leadership is the only cure.” 

“Where does Leadership come from?” 
asked the Dollar. 

“That's the question, Son; that's the 
question: Where does Leadership come 
from? Where do you find a Washington, a 
Jefferson, a Thomas Paine, a Lincoln, a 
Roosevelt.” 

“Theodore or F. D. R.?“ 

Uncle Sam was lost in thought. “Eh? 
Oh, both Roosevelts. Teddy in his time 
and F. D. R. in his. Of course the people 
kept F. D. R. on the mound too long.” 

“I've got it,“ said the Dollar, “this Leader- 
ship cure is up to the people; it's their 
responsibility.” 

In a way, Son, in a way. They've got 
to want Leadership; they've got to recognize 
it when it comes along; they ve got to seize 
it and establish it by thelr support. If it 
comes * © * if it comes at all“ * It will 
come from statesmen.” 

“You mean politicians?” 

“I mean statesmen.” 

„That's doubletalk,“ said the Dollar, im- 
patiently; what's the difference between 
statesmen and politicians?” 

Uncle Sam tugged at his whiskers. before 
speaking. “To me it’s the difference be- 
tween men who want to be elected in any 
way they can and those willing to fight 
all out for principles whether they get 
elected or not.” 

Skepticism flitted across the Dollar's face. 
“You're looking for miracles.” 

“When the principle is sound and the need 
great I happen to believe in miracles, The 
miracie of Leadership is exactly what we're 
seeking.” 

Uncle Sam moved to the door. “The 
doctors said not to tire you. I must run.” 

“Thanks for coming.“ said the Dollar. 
ag to locate some of that Leadership, will 
yuh?” 

“Sure,” smiled Uncle Sam. “I'm scout- 
ing for wisdom and courage. You wouldn't 
think it would take wisdom because the 
problem is so obvious but it will neverthe- 
less in order to convince the people they 
face disaster. They must be persuaded of 
that fact. Leadership is the only cure for 
Cancer of the Currency.” 

“T'I see you later.” 


The Profits of Steel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to be popular in some 
quarters these days to criticize the profits 
earned by corporate enterprises. It is 
difficult for many of us to appreciate 
the justification for such an approach, 
particularly when we remind ourselves 
that the level of Federal revenues is de- 
pendent very largely on these profits— 
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the present corporate tax rate being 52 
percent. 

For some months, Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a running debate in the columns 
of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald between Mr. Eugene Havas, a 
private economist, and Dr. Simon N. 
Whitney, chief economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission. A letter from Dr. 
Whitney, which appeared on May 6, 1959, 
places the profit question in its proper 
perspective, in my opinion. His com- 
ments deserve the attention of our col- 
leagues and all other interested persons, 
especially at this time when we are ap- 
proaching a critical point in the collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations involving 
the steel industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include at this point 
the letter prepared by Dr. Whitney: 

Tue PROFITS or STEEL 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, May 6, 1959] 


I have read the April 20 letter of Eugene 
Havas and we are in agreement that steel 
labor costs should not be increased and 
that steel prices should come down. But 
Mr. Havas’ sketchy statistics lead him to an 
incorrect estimate of the price reduction 
needed. 

He says the industry has overcharged con- 
sumers by “about $1 billion per annum,” 
and his next sentence infers that this was 
“In the postwar years.” Profits before in- 
come taxes averaged $1.4 billion in 1946-48 
and $2 billion in what he later calls “the 
highly prosperous 1955-58 — 

Profits after taxes averaged 60.7 billion and 
$1 billion respectively. Each reader must de- 
cide for himself whether or not the 50 to 70 
percent reduction in Federal tax receipts and 
company profits which Mr. Havas is appar- 
ently calling for would have been desirable. 

If Mr. Havas believes steel profits have 
been so much too high he should apply his 
remedy to many or most industries. Even 
in 1955-57, steel's rate of return on net as- 
sets ranked only 16th among the 40 manu- 
facturing industries tabulated in the well- 
known First National City Bank of New York 
series. In 1958, it ranked 26th, 

It may rank higher in 1959, but how can_ 
we tell, until the penalty is paid after July 
1 for the early 1959 rush of orders to replen- 
ish inventories and anticipate a possible 
strike? 

Mr. Havas says Wall Street estimates put 
expected steel profits in 1959 at 50 percent 
above 1958. (He does not say, and I do not 
know, whether these estimates assume a 
strike, a labor cost increase, or a price in- 
crease.) I heard 3 weeks ago from an officer 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank that the lat- 
est Wall Street estimates put average 1939 
profits of all industries at 33 percent above 
1958. 

But steel profits had dropped 31 percent 
in 1958, and profits of all industries, 10 per- 
cent (First National City Bank data). Thus 
steel's profits in 1959 are predicted to be 3 
or 4 percent, and profits of all Industries 20 
percent, above 1957. It is not my choice, 
but that of Mr. Havas, to play with these 
profit estimates or to place such emphasis 
on one industry, 

He goes on to say that U.S. Steel's profits 
were $7.47 a ton in 1953 and are $20 now. 
(This company’s labor costs were $63 per 
ton shipped in 1953, and $88 in 1958.) He 
concludes that a $12.50 price reduction is 
called for, and will leave U.S. Steel earning 
“about $6 per common stock." But the rest 
of the industry is much less profitable—per- 
haps because it is less integrated or less effi- 
cient on an over-all basis, but not because 
its prices are lower, 
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The 1958 decrease in profits for 48 smaller 
steel companies was 33 percent, so that a 
50 percent increase will them back to 
the 1957 level. In 1957 the industry, omit- 
ting U.S. Steel, earned $13.10 per ton shipped. 
Mr. Havas would cut this to $7.10, resulting 
in a lower ratio of profits to sales than any 
since the war. 

I suggest that a $5 average cut be tried 
(assuming, of course, no union-bargained 
labor cost increase), thus eliminating the 
1958 price increase. This would leave the 
smaller steel companies with a profit-sales 
ratio at about the post-war low of 1951-54, 
except as they may control costs better or 
increase sales more than the 50 percent 
profit forecast assumes. 

Lest some readers unwarily accept Mr. 
Havas’ estimate that 200,000 steelworkers 
have lost their jobs due to labor-saving ma- 
chinery, I want to state for the record that 
the Labor Department puts February 1959 
employment in steel at approximately 
593,000, as against an average of 599,000 for 
1946-58, SpA a peak of 653,000 for 1953. 

SIMON N. WHITNEY. 


A Milestone of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appeared in the Kansas City 
Times—the morning Kansas City Star— 
on July 4, 1959, in which is set forth the 
need of Kansas and Missouri for flood 
protection and water conservation by 
means of the completion of reservoirs 
and flood-protection projects in the 
Kansas River basins. 

Although the ceremony at Tuttle Creek 
on Saturday, July 4, was attended by 
over 10,000 residents of Kansas and Mis- 
souri and does mark a step in the right 
direction, it will be many, many years 
before the people of these two States can 
feel secure in their persons and in their 
businesses from the fear of devastation 
by floods and for the lack of sufficient 
water for industrial purposes. Let us 
shorten this period as much as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial in 
my remarks: 

TUTTLE Creek MAKES A PLACE IN KANSAS 

History 
For the State of Kansas and the lower 
Missouri Valley the Tuttle Creek Dam site 
is the fleld of a decisive battle. A little 
Gettysburg. 

The closing of the dam today dramatizes 
the end of one era and the beginning of 
another. Today the weight of Kansas pub- 
lic opinion supports a strong program to 
stop floods and conserve the floodwaters for 
the use of man. 

In another 20 years Kansas should have a 
system of dams and local protection against 
floods. If delivered as planned, this system 
will bring confidence to the industrial and 
other developments of the cities. Even the 
lower agricultural levees will be adequate for 
eee against the frequent smaller 


ey is one of the most important of 
resources. Many cities are handicapped by 
an uncertain supply. The vast water stor- 
age of Kansas will be recognized as a major 
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resource to attract new industries. Cities 
can grow with confidence in their water sup- 
plies, Farmers who tie into the water sup- 
plies will have the answer to drought. Even 
in eastern Kansas, supplementary irrigation 
can bring stability to farming operations. 

The big dams are headliners in an overall 
program to conserve the water and land re- 
sources with soll conservation and watershed 
deyelopment. One approach cannot succeed 
without the other. 

In the Manhattan area, people who for- 
merly opposed the Tuttle Creek Dam are now 
looking forward to a new recreation indus- 
try. Recreation is a byproduct of river con- 
trol that can be a tremendous asset to the 
immediate area. In the next 20 years many 
other communities should have their part of 
the booming recreation industry. 

Control of water and land resources means 
control of the fundamental sources of wealth 
in an area. It ts to these sources that an 
area may look for its future economy. 

Kansas City, Mo., has a big stake in the 
strengthened Kansas economy that should 
come with general river development. The 
city is closely tied to Kansas business and 
agriculture. Kansas City has a vital stake 
in the flood protection that will be offered 
by Kaw Valley dams. And throngs of Kansas 
Citians will take part in the recreation of 
the Tuttle Creek and the other reservoirs 
to come. 

The historic significance of the Tuttle 
Creek Dam goes back to 1934. TVA was 
being launched as an ideological dream for 
one valley. The Federal Government then 
had no plan of its own for allout river con- 
trol. 

At that early stage of thinking the Greater 
Kansas City Flood Planning Committee went 
Into action with Willard Breidenthal as 
chairman. It employed Frederick H. Fowler, 
a San Francisco hydraulic engineer, to make 
the prophetic study of the Kaw Basin. 
Fowler recommended the Tuttle Creek Dam 
along with the Milford and Perry Dams that 
are on the drawing boards today. 

Tuttle Creek was involved in the earliest 
debates of Congress. In time it became the 
field of battle over the issue of the rights of 
landowners and residents versus the general 
public interest. The reservoir area was a 
beautiful community of rich bottom farms 
and nearly 1,000 farms and town homes 
where some familles had lived for genera- 
tions. It had its churches and cemeteries, 
Even the strongest advocates of river con- 
trol felt the strong human appeal of the 
people of the Blue Valley. Yet they had 
also to consider the future of scores of thou- 
sands of people including generations yet 
unborn. 

Now the way is cleared for the other es- 
sential dams to come. Today, 25 years after 
that first Kaw Valley survey, the Blue River 
will be turned into the basin behind the 
still uncompleted dam. The ceremony will 
properly acknowledge a great step in Kansas 
history. 


North Dakota Water Users Group Urges 
Funds Be Restored for Garrison Inves- 
tigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, when the 


Garrison Dam in North Dakota was au- 
thorized, my State of North Dakota 
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agreed to give up rich and fertile farm. 
and river bottom lands in order to pro- 
vide storage for the Garrison and Oahe 
Reservoirs. These lands were taken off 
the tax rolls and surrendered with the 
clear understanding that North Dakota 
would be compensated with a million 
acres or more of irrigation. Now the in- 
vestigational funds to continue prelimi- 
mary work on this Garrison diversion 
project are in danger of being drastically 
cut through action of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the executive committee 
of the North Dakota Water Users Asso- 
ciation has forwarded me a resolution on 
this subject. Since the resolution il- 
lustrates our case so well, I ask permis- 
sion to include it with my remarks in the 
RECORD. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NORTH DAKOTA WATER 
USERS ASSOCIATION URGING RESTORATION OF 
INVESTIGATIONAL MONEYS FOR BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION FOR THE GARRISON DIVERSION 
2 or NORTH DAKOTA FOR FISCAL YEAR 


Whereas the Pick-Sloan compromise for 
the Missouri Basin development provided for 
the irrigation of 1 million acres of North 
Dakota land in exchange for approximately 
Half a million acres taken from production 
and the tax roles; and 

Whereas this agreement was accepted in 
good faith by the State of North Dakota as 
reflected by action of three sessions of the 
State Legislature, as well as by affirmative 
action of voters and taxpayers; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation, 
through their investigations, have discovered 
sufficient acreages and have engineering plans 
which provide for development of areas over 
a 70-year period; and 
~ Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation is 
presently engaged in firming-up more de- 
tailed land classification, topographical map- 
ping, and engineering for canal lateral and 
drainage layouts, cost estimates and further 
economic studies in order to refine the Proj- 
ect Plan Report completed in 1957 which in- 
dicates the economic feasibility by all rigid 
standards; and 

Whereas North Dakota, through its legis- 
lature, enacted legislation providing for the 
Garrison Diversion Conservancy District 
which has been activated and is presently 
cooperating with farm operators and six 
organized irrigation districts for the purpose 
of completing repayment contracts on & 
partnership basis in order to assure an ex- 
peditious program if and when construction 
moneys are made available; and 

Whereas, the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives’ reduction of the recommended Bureau 
of the Budget estimate of $550,000 to $300,- 
000 for the Garrison Diversion unit, will im- 
pair and seriously hinder the efficiency of 
scheduled work because of disruption of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s technical staff, and 
thus will bring added costs to the National 
Government because of added delays: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota Water Users 
Association, a statewide organization 
founded jor the purpose of assuring orderly 
and maximum development of all of North 
Dakota's water resources, That the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations restore the 
$250,000 reduced by the House of Represent- 
atives for the Garrison Diversion unit and 
urges that the Conference Committee on 
Public Works Appropriations for 1960 sus- 
tain the full amount because it is in the 
economic interest of not only North Dakota, 
but the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of said resolution 
adopted by the North Dakota Water Users 
Association be transmitted to the U. S. Sen- 
ators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON. R. YOUNG 
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of North Dakota and Senator Cast HAYDEN, 
chairman of the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and to the U.S. Representa- 
tives QUENTIN N. Burpick and Don L. SHORT 
of North Dakota and to the Hon, CLARENCE 
Cannon, U.S. Representative and chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
executive committee of the North Dakota 
Water Users Association at Bismarck, N. 
Dak., on June 19, 1959. 

L. C. MUELLER, President. 


` Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I would 
like to include my newsletter to my con- 
Stituents of July 2, 1959. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By your Congressman James B. UTT) 


Yesterday began the new fiscal year for 
the U.S. Government. With the close of the 
last fiscal year on June 30, 1959, the deficit 
was just under $13 Dillion. This deficit 
Produced repercussions on a world-wide 
scale comparable to what a sizable overdraft 
will do to your own bank account. Either 
you have to borrow money to cover it, or 
sell an asset, or face insolyency. Last week 
we raised the national debt limit to $295 
billion, $10 billion of which is temporary. 
You may recall that when we raised the 
debt limit last year, as a temporary measure, 
I reported to you that the only thing tempo- 
rary about it was that it would go up, and 
so it has. I voted against this increase, 
which might be considered irresponsible— 
that I did not want to pay our honest obli- 
gations; however, that is not the case. 

After having fought against billions of 
dollars worth of needless appropriations, it 
would be highly inconsistent to vote for a 
debt increase, but more than that, I firmly 
believe that If the executive department 
could not get an increase in the debt limit, 
it would quickly improvise one of the solu- 
tions which I suggested in reference to 
covering your own overdraft, and that is to 
Sell some of the assets, especially those 
Which are frozen and are costing untold 
sums of money for storage. 

We have $80 billion worth of surplus mil- 
itary equipment, some new, some obsolete, 
but nevertheless surplus to the needs of the 
Military establishment. This surplus could 
be liquidated at about 10 cents on the dol- 
lar, or about $8 billion, We have $8 billion 
worth of strategic material stockpiles, half 
of which should be disposed of as surplus, 
according to the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. That would bring in $4 bil- 
lion. We have a billion dollars worth of real 
estate which is surplus, and should be sold 
and placed on the local tax roll, Between 
$10 and $20 million worth of this land is in 
Orange County. We. have $8 billion worth 
of farm surpluses. At least $2 or $3 billien 
of this should be moved into the market. 
In rent and in space, storage is costing us in 
excess of $2 Dillion a year. The total 
amount Is about $15 billion—more than 
enough to haye covered the deficit and the 
increase in the debt limit. 
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This course of action is not taken because 
of two reasons. The first is that it 18 easier 
to ask Congress for an increase in the debt 
limit than it is to push a realistic surplus 
disposal operation. The second and biggest 
obstacle is the possible economic dislocation 
of such an operation. The manufacturers ot 
new equipment do not want to have billions 
of dollars worth of surplus items come on the 
market In competition. The mining interests 
oppose having $4 billion worth of strategic 
materials available to processors who, they 


~belleve, should purchase from the producer, 


even though the greatest portion of this 
stockpile has come by way of imports, in 
exchange for American dollars and American 
farm surpluses. The lag in the disposal of 
rea] estate results from expanding military 
establishments which hope that someday 
they will find a military use for this land: 
But when you are in financial difficulties, 
some drastic action is called for. 

If I read the public reaction correctly, 
there is an overwhelming demand that 
Congress preserve a sound dollar, stop cre- 
ating a welfare state, stop competing with 
free enterprise, assume fiscal responsibility, 
and exercise self-restraint against every de- 
sire of the social planners. Failure on the 
part of any Congressman to carry this man- 
date into effect, should cause his removal 
from office at the next election. We have 
succeeded in not only bankrupting the Na- 
tion, but in damaging the faith and credit 
of every State in the Union, by taking money 
from the taxpayers and offering to give a 
portion of it back to their State, providing 
the State will take more money from them 
to match the cost of some project which is 
not absolutely needed. 

Many of these programs were accelerated. 
last year because of the recession. Accelera- 
tion of any p on a panic basis leads 
to inefficiency and higher prices. The high- 
way program is a prime example. As a re- 
sult of this acceleration, the program is 
costing about 20 percent more than esti- 
mated, and a special fund set up for this 
project is now exhausted, and Congress has 
been requested to increase gasoline taxes 144 
cents to maintain the fund. The Governor 
of California and the highway commission 
are urging Congress to increase the Federal 
gasoline tax, because they say that the Fed- 
eral Government is paying 90 percent of this 
interstate highway program. But they do 
not seem to realize that before the Federal 
Government pays 90 percent of the cost, it 
first takes 100 percent of the cost away from 
the people of California. So my recom- 
mendation to the Governor’s emissaries was 
that if the State of California wanted to 
continue this program at its present level 
of activity, it would be cheaper for them 
to increase the State tax on gasoline and 
keep 100 percent of that increase in Cali- 
fornia, instead of sending it back here to 
have only 90 percent of its returned. But 
they just don’t understand that logic. 

The chickens are now coming home to 
roost in the form of high interest rates and 
tight money, which is so badly needed for 
economic expansion. The need of private 
industry for homes and plant expansion, 
coupled with the monetary needs of the 
States, cities, and counties, has driven in- 
terest rates, the price for the use of money, 
to an all-time high, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, in competing for its monetary needs, 
is forced to meet these competitive rates. 
Current interest rates on savings bonds are 
not attractive to the saying public. Interest 
rates on short-time Government issues have 
jumped 400 percent in a year’s time, driving 
the low-rate bonds to an unprecedented low 
in order to maintain a yleld comparable to 
current issues. f 

Congress will be forced this week to re- 
move the interest celling on long-term Gov- 
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ernment bonds In order to make them at- 
tractive. The $13 billion deficit means that 
we must borrow $13 billion worth of new 
money besides refunding the issues which 
mature this year. If, instead of having to 
siphon off $13 billion of American savings, 
we would pay off $5 or $10 billion on the 
national debt, competition for these funds 
would be less, and interest rates would be 
greatly reduced. 

Government spending im itself does not 
create prosperity. Our greatest comparative 
period of prosperity and expansion occurred 
between 1920 and 1928 at a time when we 
were reducing our national debt by one- 
third and spending very little Government 
money. 


Credit Union Bill Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many letters and telegrams I receive 
daily, concerning the great need for 
credit union legislation, these I am in- 
serting at this time are typical: 

Waco Txx., June 25, 1959. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the Waco Chapter 
of Credit Unions I send you best wishes and 
thanks on this the 25th anniversary of the 
Federal Credit Union Act. We sincerely ap- 
preciate your interest in the credit union 
movement which is evident by your intro- 
duction of H.R. 5777 and designation of June 
26 as Credit Union Legislation Day, 

Sincerely, 
Jonn J. Younsa, President. 
Dartas, Txx., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your committee to make favorable 
report on H.R. 5777. Our credit unions are 
very much in need of the proposed amend- 
ment to facilitate our growth and service to 
our members. 

Harry Dawson, 


BROOKLEY FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 
Brookley Air Force Base, Ala. 
June 24, 1959. 
Hon, WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In order to appropriately com- 
memorate this 26th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act, we are directing the 
gratitude of our members to you and 
through you to the Congress of the United 
States for the enactment of this humani- 
tarian law. What has been done and what 
you are continuing to do on behalf of credit 
unions will help to perpetuate the economic 
well-being of millions of American families. 

The established pattern is being followed 
throughout the free world in teaching un- 
told multitudes the art of self-help. This 
way, above all others, can assure the eco- 
nomic stability of those who otherwise 
might fall by the wayside. 

The credit union, which we represent, has 
grown since 1948 to nearly 12,000 members 
with savings in excess of $4,500,000. 
the ensuing years, over $24 million has been 
made available to our members for provi- 
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dent and productive purposes in 60,000 sepa- 
rate loans. We hope that the many volun- 
tary workers who will succeed us will con- 
tinue to exemplify the principle of “not for 
profit, not for charity, but for service.” 

We reflect, as we know you must, on the 
magnitude of the decision which Congress 
faced a quarter of a century ago in giving a 
grateful people the Federal Credit Union 
Act, Today, we can truly say, in all humil- 
ity, that we really are our brother's keeper. 

Respectfully yours, 
Josera T. SHICLEY, 
C. L. Givens, 
JonN T. GREEN, 
Oscar B. MYRICK, 
J. D. WITLIAMSON. 


Hearings were held on the bill, H.R. 
5777, to which specific reference is made 
in the telegrams, before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
on May 11, 12, and 13, 1959, and copies 
are available upon request. No report 
has yet been made on the bill. 


The Republic of the Philippines Should 
Have the Friendly and Encouraging Un- 
derstanding of Our Own Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
{mous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor, I would 
like to include a letter received by one 
of my constituents from Mr. Gil Garcia, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Visayan Electric Co. in Cebu City, 
Republic of the Philippines, This let- 
ter is further evidence that the false 
impression that many Americans have 
received by reason of articles, appear- 
ing in national magazines which were 
uncomplimentary to the Philippine Re- 
public and its President, the Honorable 
Carlos Garcia, are not shared by th 
people of that Republic. : 

It is my hope that the Republic of 
the Philippines, our strong ally in the 
Far East, should have the friendly and 
encouraging understanding of our own 
Republic. 

Visayan Erecreie Co., S.A. 
Cebu City, Philippines, April 27, 1959. 
Mrs. THERESA R. LANDON, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Mr Dran Mas. LaN box: As one who has 
done your bit to the Philippines, you might 
be interested to know that the Visayan Elec- 
tric Is now deep in major projects to meet 
the ever-increasing demand of electricity as 
a consequence of the general clamor of in- 
dustrialization. 

We are now installing a brand new 5,000 
kilowatt Worthington-Combustion Engineer- 
ing steam turbine generating set and are 
erecting a new powerhouse building to house 
this set. God willing, we expect to have this 
new unit in operation before the end of this 
year. 

After this project we shall undertake the 
construction of a 13.8 knovolt high tension 
line. Next on the tab after the high tension 
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line is the construction of a four-story air- 
conditioned building for the company. In 
spite of the constantly recurring war scare 
and unsettled economic conditions through- 
out the world, we in the Visayan Electric are 
going ahead with our plans, as we are aware 
of our part in the overall progress of our 
country. 

We know that there have been a series of 
negative publicity about the Philippines in 
the United States, but I assure you that the 
bad pictures portrayed are not supported by 
actual conditions here. It is true that as a 
new growing nation we are encountering dif- 
ficulties, but these difficulties are momentary 
and not insurmountable. Although there is 
a high degree of unemployment, thank God 
there Is no breadline. 

The present administration, headed by our 
President Carlos P. Garcia, is doing its best, 
reports to the contrary notwithstanding, to 
achieve our goals for a prosperous and pro- 
gressive Philippines, I fully believe that it is 
on the right track, although there are kinds 
to be smoothed out along the way. 

I believe that, as one of the stanchest 
friends of the Philippines who has done her 
part for the welfare of the Filipino nation, 
you could help us a lot to counteract what- 
ever bad impressions have been imprinted on 
the minds of the American people by false 
propagandists, I would say without fear of 
contradiction that the Phillppines and the 
Filipinos are the best friends of Americans 
in this part of the world, although our public 
officials may show some indignation toward 
American policy in the Philippines, At best, 
this segment of our population disagrees only 


_with the implementation of American poli- 


cles here, but believe these disagreements 
could be ironed out ff the problems are 
placed in their proper perspective. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Gr GARCIA. 


Rules for Anti-Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
while the excellent suggestions of his 
emminence, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston, are particularly 
made to teenage students in combating 
communism, they are equally sound 
suggestions to all persons to follow who 
recognize the vicious intent and purpose 
of atheistic communism. 

In my extension of remarks, I include 
the suggestions made by Cardinal 
Cushing: 


RULES FOR ANTI-COMMUNISTS 

(Following is a set of nine command- 
ments suggested by Cardinal Cushing for 
persons, particularly teenage students, in- 
terested in fighting communism.) 

If communism is the greatest threat today 
to our lives, our property and way of life, 
what can we do about it? What can you, a 
student in high school, do about commu- 
nism? 

In the first place, know something about 
what communism really is, for we cannot 
defeat communism unless we know what it 
is. ~ 

Secondly, study American history and es- 
pecially study about the freedoms which are 
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a part of our American way of life. Don't 
take liberties for granted. the 


fact that these precious freedoms are lack- 
ing in the countries controlled by commu- 
nism, 

Third, be very careful about calling any- 
one a Communist unless you are sure of your 
facts. Many people are careless about this 
and sometimes label everyone who disagrees 
with them asa Communist. This, of course, 
is wholly unfair, destroys reputations un- 
justly, and actually helps rather than hurts 
the Communist cause. 

Fourth, encourage religious observance in 
your community. Attend the church of 
your choice, Religion is the weapon feared 
most by the Communists. 

Fifth, be fair in your dealings with others 
and do all you can to see that justice is done 
at all times. Communist propaganda feeds 
upon the injustices occurring in non-Com- 
munist countries. 

Sixth, be smart in your attitude toward 
communism and the Communists. Don't 
be fooled by their words. Remember that 
they will say anything, true or not, it it 
furthers Communist objectives. Never let 
your guard be put down, for as long as they 
adhere to Communist objectives, including 
world domination, the threat to us is ever 
present. 

Seventh, if you should learn about any 
dangerous Communist activity, report it to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation or to 
other law enforcement officers. Don't try 
to cope with it yourself. 

Eighth, in choosing your life work, give 
serious consideration to the occupations 
that are important in giving you an oppor- 
tunity to influence others, such as govern- 
ment, labor relations, education, and the 
creative end of newspapers, magazines, 
books, radio, motion pictures, and tele- 
vision—even though your income may not 
be as high as in some other fields. You 
will be amply rewarded by the realization 
that you are rendering vital service to your 
country. Communists try to place them- 
selves in such key positions in order that 
they might exercise influence, 

Finally, recognize and accept your deep 
responsibility as a citizen of the Nation that 
leads the free world. -Be sure to take an 
active part in public affairs, When you are 
eligible to vote, always cast your ballot in 
every primary and election and vote for 
those you believe to be the best type of citi- 
zen. Work for such candidates. Run for 
ofice yourself. By making democracy 
strong, you will help to build the most effec- 
tive bulwark against communism. 

Communism presents the greatest chal- 
lenge to the youth of today. I am confident 
that you, knowing the true meaning of com- 
munism, will meet the challenge. 

But it is not enough just to be against 
communism—we must be for something. 
Let's be for America. All the way. 


Have We a Labor Government Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, every American should read 
the following patriotic and timely ap- 
peal to the American people by Senator 
GOLDWATER: 
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Have We A LABOR GOVERNMENT Now? 


(Broadcast by Hon. Barry M. GOLDWATER, U.S. 
Senator from Arizona, over Manion Forum 
Network, June 28, 1959) 

Dean Manton. We cre all familiar with the 
famous statement that “power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

Is the constitutional institution of Ameri- 
can freedom now hopelessly corrupted by a 
concentration of power? With me at this 
Microphone now is a great American who 
has enrned the right to answer this impor- 
tant question by intelligent public service 
and successive elections to the U.S. Senate. 

It is no longer necessary to introduce this 
man to an American audience. His candor, 
courage and statesmanship have made him 
the symbol of undeviating devotion to the 
conservation of our American heritage. To 
describe the menacing peril of unrestrained 
power, here is the Honorable BARRY GOLD- 
Warn, U.S, Senator from Arizona. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Thank you, Dean 
Manion. We hear a great deal these days 
of the dangers facing our country. Not a 
day passes without someone pointing to the 
perils that awalt at every turn in foreign 
affairs, in missile production or lack of it, 
in the race to space or to the poles, in 
every imaginable activity our Nation is en- 
gaged in. 

And we could not have come this far as a 
Prosperous republic if in the past we had 
not faced and met similar dangers. But to 
me the greatest danger we face as a Nation 
is not aggressive force from without, but 
irresponsible power from within. 

Power that we as a Nation legally grant. 
Power that is unrestrained, irresponsible, 
unrelenting, and, most important, sanc- 
tioned by law. 

This power is vested in three areas, gov- 
ernment, business and labor, and is growing 
greater each day. 

Let us examine the strongholds of this 
power. First there is government. Govern- 
ment has become so large today that nearly 
every move we make is met with Federal 
regulation. 

Government after government in the his- 
tory of this world has fallen because of the 
concentration of power in centralized gov- 
ernment, and today, we are witnessing this 
growth in our own Nation’s Capitol. 

It can be successfully argued, in my own 
Opinion, that big government spawns both 
big business and big labor, and that the 
three together constitute a real danger to 
our freedoms. 

The second area of bigness is business. 
The usual explanation of the size of today’s 
corporations is that through competitive 
struggle for survival, they have merged for 
technological reasons into massive combines, 

But, can the immense size be explained 
alone in this way? Not at all. There are 
two factors causing it, but the underlying 
reason for both is governmental policy. 

The wealth produced by capital is divided 
for suppiemental wages, to pay the double 
tax of the State and Federal Government, 
and to provide a major portion of new cap- 
ital formation. The Federal Government 
and most States levy such taxes on corpora- 
tions doing business within their borders. 
Under these tax regualtions, corporations and 
businesses which should be allowed to put 
back money produced by their efforts are re- 
strained from doing so by the effect of cor- 
Porate taxes. 

As the size of the business grows, so grows 
the size of the unions with which manage- 
ment must deal in the determination of wage 
rates and benefits to be received by em- 
Ployees. As the unions grow, the trend 
Snowballs for industry-wide bargaining, and 
this is followed by a greater body of Federal 
Tegulations proscribing such be- 
tween employers and union representatives. 

Government regulations on employee rela- 
tions impose compliance burdens on today’s 
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businessmen such that only the largest can 
afford the staffs of accountants, lawyers, and 
researchers required to keep abreast of pro- 
cedures imposed on them by bureaucratic 
proclamation. 

If the businessman attempts to follow the 
normal course of free enterprise; ignoring 
Government channels, criminal sanctions are 
soon imposed on him and his business is 
terminated. Thus, Government practice in 
the employee-relations field encourages large 
corporations to grow. 

Now, for the third area—the one with 
which we are now intimately concerned, In 
contrast to business regulation, our Govern- 
ment has created in the trade union move- 
ment the power and privilege to compel 
union membership and to regiment employ- 
ers by economic measures which are irresist- 
ible. 

This power today has a far-reaching effect. 
Oddly enough, in this age of vast Govern- 
ment and proliferation of laws, we have, in 
the labor relations field, little Government 
and less law. We have, instead, a series of 
special privileges for abusive and destructive 
trade union conduct. 

In the labor relations fleld, freedom has be- 
come a fugitive trapped, held by a superstate, 
while giant unions slug it out. They are 
slugging it out with big business in the most 
Tearful struggle of our time. 

The outcome of this struggle is in the 
hands of Congress and, more essentially, in 
the hands of every citizen. This conflict of 
raw power left unchecked in its present direc- 
tion can only result in Government alone 
emerging as the sole survivor. 

COMPLACENCY—THE ENEMY OF AMERICA 


America is in danger. Not alone from the 
materiel or military threat of our enemies 
abroad, but from the complacency from 
within our boundaries. 

This is a weakness which is reflected in the 
acceptance of the abuses of power and it 18 
a weakness further demonstrated by our in- 
ability to face up to the real danger. The 
foreign threat is one which need not panic us 
so long as we avoid abandonment of our 
fundamental strength—the principle of free- 
dom under law. 

The danger lies in the excessive power 
of special privileges. All big unions, as they 
wield the club of economic pressures ex- 
ploiting to the limit their privileges, have 
formed industrywide monopolies fraught 
with abuses and corruption so rampant that 
it portends certain destruction of the trade 
union moyement, with the attendant hand- 
maiden ef disaster for our country. What 
has brought this about? The answer lies 
in the failure of our Government to control 
power and corruption. 

During the course of debate on S. 1555, 
the Kennedy labor bill, I pointed out that, 
unless strengthened, the bill would make it 
perfectly permissible for a union to deny 
a member his right to freedom of speech by 
means of “reasonable rules and regulations.” 

Just 4 days after the bill passed the Sen- 
ate this hypothetical example became a 
reality, Citing the section of their con- 
stitution which permits expulsion for con- 
duct unbecoming a member,” the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists denied the 
appeal of three members who had exercised 
their constitutional right of free speech to 
support right-to-work laws. 

Let me read from that decision the as- 
tounding reason the union gives in support 
of its position. 

“While it is agreed that the right to freely 
express one's views is a privilege guaranteed 
by the U.S. Constitution, this does not mean 
that a member of our association is entitled 
to openly denounce the considered position 
of the labor movement and particularly his 
own organization, without the possibility of 
losing his rights to retain his standing as an 
IAM union member.” 

I draw your attention to this phenomenon 
because it is exactly here that I believe the 
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bridge is being constructed between eco- 
nomic tyranny and political tyranny ih this 
country. We are observing the transforma- 
tion of economic compulsion into political 
compulsion. 

We are probably strong enough to survive 
even the widespread corruption in union 
affairs which the McClellan committee hear- 
ings have disclosed. It is an evil thing and 
weaves threads through our social fabric of 
which none of us can be proud and which 
we ought to remove. But It is not, by it- 
self, necessarily fatal to the country, damag- 
ing as it may be. 

We can probably survive entrenched hood- 
lums, but can free political institutions sur- 
vive the clever men whom we hear talk 
piously of their high ideals and lofty pur- 
poses at the same time that they go steadily 
and stealthily about the job of transform- 
ing compulsory unionism into compulsory 
political activity? I suggest these latter may 
be the truly eyil, the truly dangerous men. 

On this point there has been a strange and 
inexplicable silence on the part of the 
usually loquacious men who call themselves 
liberals. There has been a curious unwill- ` 
ingness on the part of some to concern 
themselves with civil rights of union mem- 
bers with the same relentless energy and 
determination they are accustomed to ex- 
pend upon threats to the civil rights of 
other segments of the population. 

Why is the union member the forgotten 
man? Why is this second-class citizenship 
for the union member held by liberals to be 
a negligible matter when applied to any 
other segment of the population it is held 
to be intolerable? 

Where are the liberals who speak with 
such deep feeling and who are willing to 
undertake unlimited and immediate action 
to cure any diminution of that franchise 
in one part of the country but who are so 
strangely blind and deaf to this outrageous 
impairment of the franchise of union mem- 
bers which is especialy conspicuous in an- 
other part of the country? This I have 
called the civil rights problem of the North 
and I invite the earnest attention of the 
Nation to this problem. 

The basic evil infesting the union move- 
ment is compulsory membership. Not one 
other segment of our society has the coer- 
cive power of compulsory unionism, trans- 
formed as it has been into a massive and 
irresponsible political power. 

What we witnessed only recently in Con- 
gress during the development of the Ken- 
nedy labor bill ought to demonstrate to 
everyone how far-reaching this ruthless 
power does now reach. s 

SHAME ON CONGRESS 


How humiliating it is for the Congress of 
the United States to have to conduct a sort 
of treaty-negotiation with a great internal 
political power almost as with a foreign 
power to find out what these union grandees 
would be willing to tolerate in the way of _ 
mild corrections. What level has this Con- 
gress reached when even a mild and inof- 
fensive reform bill must be loaded with 
“sweeteners” to make it sufficiently attrac- 
tive to the labor politicians so that they 
may be persuaded to permit its passage? 

This overwhelming power, as I have said, 
is based on the transformation of compul- 
pret unionism into compulsory- political ac- 

vity. 

It is an appalling situation when Demo- 
crat union members can be required, as a 
condition of employment, to finance Repub- 
lican candidates; when Republican union 
members can be required to finance Demo- 
crat candidates; or when any union member 
can be required to finance issues which he 
finds deeply repugnant. 

When, for example, a profoundly religious 
Roman Catholic workman can be required 
by a Communist-dominated union leader- 
ship to finance the political designs of the 
Communist Party, on pain of losing his job. 


Congress must awak- 
en to is the fact that freedom is the target 
of concentrated power. There is no question 
but that trade unions have been scoring 
bulls’ eyes for 30 years taking away freedom 
which belongs to you and me and our chil- 
dren, 

How much more is there available for 
sacrificial offering? I submit that it may be 
too late. There is no question, however, 
that if we have any hope of retaining what 
little is left, we must deny the special priv- 
ileges which allow the violence and monopo- 
listic compulsion against union members. 

We have reached a point again in our his- 
tory where we once stood, when the question 
‘was asked of men, “Where do you stand, sir?” 

Do we want a republic whose Constitu- 
tion recognizes that freedom is ours because 
we are individuals and that freedom comes 
from God? Do we want a government un- 
fettered by power? Do we want an economic 
system unfettered by abusive power? Do 
we want a labor movement with special 
privileges denied to the rest of our society, 
the use of which has produced the raw 
power disclosed before the McClellan com- 
mittee? 

The answer I say to my colleagues rests in 
the question: “Where do you stand, sir?” If 
we remain true to our oath of office, if we 
believe in the proclamations of freedom and 
liberty which we make from rostrums 
across the land, if we believe that power 
invested in any segment of our population 
is bad, then I suggest to those who hear my 
voice or who read my words that we can 
demonstrate this by recognizing the needed 
approach to labor reform, which is, attack 
the disease, not the symptoms. 

If we fail at this crucial point in our his- 
tory to measure up to our responsibilities, 
then history will judge us for what history 
will surely record us as—men who were 
timid when strength and courage were 
needed. 

If, on the other hand, we want our free- 
dom, we must work and sacrifice for it. 
There can be no compromise, Our Constitu- 
tion is quite clear and we either stick by our 
basic principles or we don't have them. 

There can be no compromise with those 
who would destroy us because time is on 
their side. There can be no compromise 
with courage, the courage to stand for prin- 
ciple with strength. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Senator GOLD- 
WATER. My friends, where do you stand on 
this question of special privileges for un- 
restrained power? Are you too timid, too 
tepid, or too tired to take a stand against the 
corruption of your liberties by absolute 
power? 85 

Send this magnificent speech by Senator 
Gotpwatrr to your own Congressman. Ask 
him: “Where do you stand, sir?“ Insist up- 
on an unequivocal answer, now. 


Member Bank Reserve Requirements 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


The House in Committees of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
‘quired to be maintained by member banks 
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of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
freshman colleagues, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Barr] and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD], members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, are to be commended 
for their fine work in support of S. 1120, 
the bill to amend the National Bank Act 
and the Federal Reserve Act with respect 
to reserve requirements. 

In voting for the final passage of this 
legislation, however, I was sorry that the 
committee had not seen fit to accept the 
amendment to strengthen the powers of 
the Federal Reserve System offered by 
another freshman member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
LMr. Jonnson]. That amendment would 
have increased the Fed’s powers to re- 
sist inflation by raising potential re- 
serve requirements to 26 percent. 

Believing in a strong and active Fed- 
eral Reserve System in our economy, I 
would like to express the hope that the 
committee will continue to study the 
methods by which the Fed might be 
strengthened in its powers to combat 
inflation as well as in its powers to stim- 
ulate economic activity when necessary. 


Resolution of the Municipal Council of 
the City of Newark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
gratified to call to the attention of the 
membership the following resolution 
adopted by the municipal council of the 
city. of Newark, at a regular meeting 
July 1, 1959, with respect to home rule 
for the District of Columbia. Iam con- 
fident that most Americans agree with 
the council that the residents of the 
District of Columbia should no longer be 
denied the rights and benefits of local 
self-government. I urge my colleagues 
to give full support to the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The resolution reads: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Orry oF NEWARK, N.J. 
MEMORIALIZING CONGRESSMEN HUGH J. AD- 
DONIZIO, PETER W. RODINO, AND GEORGE M. 
WALLHAUSER TO SUPPORT HOME RULE FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Whereas local self-government is the bed- 

rock of free government; 

Whereas the rights and benefits of local 
self-government should be available to all 
American citizens; 

Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied the rights and benefits 
of local self-government; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has the authority to assure local self-govern- 
ment by granting home rule to the District 
of Columbia; 

Whereas the principle of home rule has 
been endorsed by a substantial majority of 
oo residents of the District of Columbia; 
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Whereas the Board of Commissioners of . 
the District of Columbia have unanimously 
endorsed for granting home rule 
to their city: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Municipal Council of the 
City of Newark, NJ.: Š 

1, That the Congress be, and it is hereby 
urged to approve home rule legislation to 
assure local self-government to the residents 
of the District of Columbia; and 

2. That the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress from the 10th, llth, and 12th Con- 
gressional Districts be and they are hereby 
memorialized to support home rule legisla- 
tion for the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia and respectfully urge the Honorable 
Hues J. ADDONIZIO, PETER W. Roptno, and 
GEoRGE M. WALLHAUSER to communicate to 
their colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives their individual endorsement of this 
resolution. 

Adopted at a meeting of the Municipal 
Council of the City of Newark, N.J., July 1, 


1959. y 
MICHAEL A, BONTEMPO, 
President of the Council. 
Certified to by me this 2d day of July 1959. 


City Clerk. 


Dalai Lama Reveals What Happened in 
Tibet—The Tragic Story of Other At- 
tempt at Peaceful Coexistence With 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star on the statement made 
at a press conference on June 20, 1959, by 
the Dalai Lama, of Tibet, at his place of 
asylum in India. Never has a more un- 
provoked and inexcusable act of barbar- 
ism been committed against an utterly 
peaceful people than Red China's rape of 
Tibet. Never has there been a more 
devastating indictment by the head of a 
people who hoped for and tried peaceful 
coexistence with Communists. What 
shocks one almost as much is that there 
still are people on this planet, not Tibet- 
ans but Americans, including some offi- 
cials of the Christian church, supposedly 
dedicated to a religion of justice, mercy, 
and love, who advocate accepting the 
Red Chinese tyranny into civilized so- 
ciety thereby enormously increasing its 
prestige and influence and power to do 
the same thing to others who dare oppose 
its will and strive to preserve their 
freedom. 

The editorial follows: 

TERROR IN TIBET 

The Dalal Lama, the young Buddhist god- 
king of Tibet, has given voice to a singularly 
eloquent and damning indictment of what 
Red China has been doing to his country, the 
fabled “roof of the world.” Speaking from 
his refuge in Mussoorie, India, he has accused 
Peiping of a reign of terror that falls little 
short of the crime of genocide—a conscious, 
deliberate, systematic effort to wipe out not 
merely the culture, independence, and reli- 
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gion of his people, but also the people them- 
selves. 

Thus, according to the Dalai Lama who is 
their spiritual and temporal leader, the Ti- 
betans have been subjected to agony and 
efiiction in mounting tempo ever since the 
Chinese Communists first invaded their land 
in 1950. That particular aggression was fol- 
lowed by an agreement under which Peiping 
pledged itself to let them govern thelr own 
internal affairs, and practice their peace- 
loving faith, without let or hindrance, 
However, as the exiled god-king has just de- 
clared, the Mao Tze-tung regime began yio- 
lating the compact in the most flagrant 
manner almost as soon as it was signed. 

Since then, over a period of 9 years, Peiping 
has followed a policy which the Dalal Lama 
now has openly condemned or the first time 
in detail—as a program calculated to bring 
about the annihilation of his country and 
the Buddhist religion. To that end, the 
Communist drive has been unremitting and 
merciless. In the God-king's words, “forced 
labor and compulsory exactions, systematic 
persecutions of the people, plunder, and con- 
fiscation of property belonging to individuals 
and monasteries, and the execution of cer- 
tain leading men in Tibet—these are the 
glorious achievements of Chinese rule in Ti- 
bet.” More than that, there have been mass 
departations from the country and a replac- 
ing influx of millions of Chinese in a resettle- 
ment move obviously designed to obliterate 
Tibet's historical, ancient identity as a region 
distinct from China proper. 

Is this just spiteful anti-Peiping propa- 
ganda? Far from it. In making his charges, 
the Dalai Lama has been at special pains to 
declare that he has done so in full awareness 
of their gravity because I know them to be 
true. And he has gone on to challenge the 
Chinese Reds to prove otherwise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he has called upon them, if they 
Care to dispute his accusations, to agree to 
the establishment of an impartial interna- 
tional investigating commission to look into 
What he has said and to pass judgment on 
the validity of his condemnatory views. 

Needless to say, the Chinese Communists 
will never assent to any such inquiry. In 
that respect, the Dalal Lama has put them on 
& spot of sorts. Although they may rail 
against him, and although they may take the 
Nehru government to task for granting him 
asylum on Indian soil, they will be exceed- 
ingly hard put to persuade the world at large 
that they are not guilty of a crime of the 
first magnitude in Tibet. The consequent 
impact on Asian opinion as a whole can 
hardly fail to be wholesome. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 138 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an article appearing in the Tole- 
do (Ohio) Blade of March 29, 1959, en- 
titled “Sewage Disposal Poses Big Prob- 
lem for Genoa”: 

Sewace Drsposat Posrs Bro PROBLEM FOR 

GENOA—POLLUTION CONTROL Board Issuzp 


, FINAL RENEWAL oF Peraur To UsE CREE 


IN 1957 


In 1946, the Ohio Pollution Control Board 
let it be known that it was not happy with 
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Genoa because the village was allowing over- 
flow from septic tanks to pollute Packer 
Creek. 

Start making plans now for a sewage dis- 
posal plant to end the pollution, the board 
suggested. 

Today, more than 12 year later, there not 
only is no sewage plant, there are no definite 
intentions to build one. 

One of the results of the inaction is that 
the present council and Mayor Robert Hille 
haye been ordered to appear before the 
board in Columbus April 16 to explain why. 

Another is that the question has become 
a hot political issue. 

ENTHUSIASM MILD 

In 1946, village fathers were mildly enthu- 
silastic about building a sewage treatment 
plant. Faced with a light treasury, they 
managed to borrow several thousand dollars 
from a Federal agency to have the plans 
made. 

Finkbeiner, Pettis & Strout, Toledo, con- 
sul engineers, did the job. 

The” plans were duly filed. They're still 
on file, but enthusiasm has vanished, Esti- 
mates were that the job would cost about 
$400,000. 

Heeding the village’s plea that it lacked 
the wherewithal to finance a job of such 
magnitude, the pollution board, more and 
more reluctantly as the years went by, re- 
newed the village's permit to go on dump- 
ing septic tank overflow into Packer Creek. 

As the village grew, so did the amount 
of sewage directed into the creek each day. 


FINAL RENEWAL 


In December 1957, the pollution board 
decided to put its collective foot down. 
This is the last time the permit will be re- 
newed, the board sald. 

Through the years, Genoans had eome to 
regard the annual permit renewal as some- 
thing that would go on forever. The prob- 
lem of a sewage disposal plant, if not faced, 
would likely disappear in due time, many, 
in effect, had decided. 

But the village council took the pollu- 
tion board's warning to heart. Early in 
1958 council passed an ordinance imposing 
a sewer charge equal to water bilis. 

The idea was to build up a fund so that 
financing for the treatment plant would be 
easier to secure. The extra charge was to 
retire, in 30 years, $140,000 in mortgage rev- 
enue bonds. The remainder of the cost 
Would presumably have come from Federal 
aid and special assessments on the benefited 


properties, 
DEFEATED AT POLLS 


Council’s plan went over like a lead bal- 
loon. For one thing, at almost the same 
time the sewer charge was imposed, the 
water rates were boosted by changing the 
minimum rates from $6 for 7,000 gallons a 
quarter-year, to $2 for 2,000 gallons a 
month. - 

The inevitable committee was formed, 
public support for their viewpoint was 
gained, and petitions for a referendum on 
the council action were successfully cir- 
culated. 

The impending referendum halted col- 
lection of the sewer impost. The referen- 
dum itself, held at the general elections last 
November, brought a resounding defeat of 
the council plan. 

Council gave up, and since then hasn't 
tried to do much except persuade a reluc- 
tant populace that the village must, some- 
how, get a sewage treatment plant built, 
and that the longer the job is postponed 
the more it will cost. 

Enter politics. Mayor Robert Hille, some- 
what piqued by the way the referendum 
went, says he won't be a candidate for re- 
election this fall. 

Only man to file so far for mayor is Oliver 
Tester, a member of the committee which 
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spearheaded the drive for the referendum. 
According to Mr. Tester’s announcement of 
his candidacy, he is strongly opposed to the 
thoughtless expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of the citizens’ money 
on a useless treatment plant. 

Mr. Tester goes on to state that the an- 
swer to the problem is to have 100 percent 
efficient septic tanks to end the Packer Creek 
pollution problem. 

After receiving the order to appear before 
the pollution board, council's first reaction 
was to plan a mass meeting of Genoa citi- 
zens, particularly those most against the 
treatment plant, to explain why one must 
be built, 

IDEA COOLS OFF 

That idea has cooled off, however, and 
at its last meeting council said it would in- 
vite members of the committee that ob- 
tained the referendum to go along on the 
trip to Columbus. It is not how- 
ever, how many would accept the invitation, 

Just what will happen after the confronta- 
tion in Columbus is hard to say, at this 
point, The board, however, has let it be 
known that if Genoa continues to balk at 
cleaning up the pollution of Packer Creek, 
it will step in and force construction of a 
treatment plant. 

The cost of the job would then be assessed 


on every property owner in the village, pos- 
sibly without Federal aid or reve- 


nue bonds to lighten the load somewhat, 


Public Health Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seventh Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I represent is the home 
of the University of California School 
of Public Health, 1 of the 11 such 
schools providing public health training 
for specialists to staff agencies through- 
out the 48 States and in many other 
countries as well. 

Extension of the Federal public health 
traineeship program as provided in H.R. 
6325 authored by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] is all-import- 
ant if the University of California 
School of Public Health is to continue 
to provide its share of the training of 
specialists so badly needed by public 
health agencies in their work on heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, radiation 
and air pollution, and other programs. 
Dr. Charles E. Smith, dean of our 
school, reports that most of the students 
planning to enroll for the 1959 and 1960 
school years are depending on Federal 
rears to make their attendance pos- 

e. 

Since the Federal public health 
traineeship program was started with 
the passage of the Health Amendments 
Act of 1956, the number of graduate 
students at the University of California 
School of Public Health has gone from 
84 to 1954 and 1955 to 165 in the term 
just ended—an increase of almost 100 
percent. It is beyond debate that this 
Federal program has encouraged more 
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public health personnel to obtain grad- 
uate training. 

The support of this traineeship pro- 
gram on the Federal level is only equit- 
able, because the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Public Health, like its 
ten other counterparts elsewhere in the 
United States, is not training just for 
local State needs, but for the Nation 
and the world. Of last year’s 165 grad- 
uate students, 53 were from 28 other 
States and 22 were from 16 different 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, in the larger view, H.R. 
6325 takes care of only one phase of the 
problem of meeting the current needs 
and preparing for future public health 
programs. ‘Traineeship grants are ur- 
gent, but, in truth, a much more com- 
prehensive approach is necessary. In- 
creased enrollment at our schools of 
public health means that facilities must 
be expanded, faculties enlarged, and re- 
search activities enriched. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Robs! has introduced another 
bill, H.R. 6871, which would provide for 
the sustained, long-range investment in 
public health education which must soon 
be put into effect if we are to retrain 
the thousands of working public health 
specialists who do not have adequate 
knowledge of new methods and if we 
are to encourage new people into the 
field to fill the vacancies that now exist 
in almost every public health agency 
and will occur in even greater numbers 
in the next few years. 

This bill, to which I have introduced 
a companion bill, H.R. 6872, was based 
on the recommendations of the 1959 na- 
tional conference on public health train- 
ing held here in Washington last July. 
It would not only extend the traineeship 
program, but also extend the grant-in- 
aid program created on a short-range 
basis by Public Law 85-544 to help meet 
the costs of expanding faculties and 
maintaining training programs. It would 
provide matching fund grants for con- 
struction of facilities, separate grants 
for training of public health nurses, our 
largest single professional component in 
health departments, and matching fund 
grants to States to help them meet pub- 
lic health training requirements. 

Today our concern is with H.R. 6325, 
which I wholeheartedly support, not with 
the more comprehensive legislation I 
have mentioned. I do believe, however, 
that while we are looking at the field 
public health we should take time to 
recognize the scope of the problems we 
face and to realize that before too long 
we must initiate a long-range program 
equal in scale to those problems. 


The West Never Learns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times of June 11, 1959: 
THE West Never LEARNS 


Nothing is coming of the Geneva Confer- 
ence except possibly an agreement to pre- 
serve West Berlin’s arrangements. The West 
seems likely to make a few minor conces- 
sions to remain there. 


THE WEARY QUESTION 


So the weary question is asked, as it has 
been asked regularly for 13 years: Why do 
we confer with the Russians? 

The stock answers are (a) that a con- 
ference is at least a sort of truce in the 
cold war and (b) that if the West talks 
often enough and long enough with the 
Russians a compromise with communism 
will be discovered. 

The latter answer calls for the kind of 
patience postulated by the classic example 
of the operation of probability: If you give 
an ape a typewriter and plenty of paper 
and set him to pecking at the keys, he will 
eventually reproduce the works of Shakes- 
peare. 

As for the first stock answer, it has no 
truth in it. A conference can stimulate 
cold war by providing communism with an 
effective sounding board, as has been the 
case currently at Geneva, or it can provide 
a screen for Communist subversion, as was 
the case in the period of good feeling after 
the summit meeting of 1955 when the Red 
arms deal was made with Egypt and the 
Soviet Union emerged as a power in the 
Middle East. 

Our fallacy is that in spite of all our ex- 
perience, plus the explicit statements of the 
Communist prophets, we still believe we can 
negotiate stabilizing agreements with people 
who are our perpetual enemies. It is the 
very root of their doctrine that the world 
cannot be at peace until we are undone and 
the Communist revolution is complete, 


REDS MAKE OWN RULES 


The traditional diplomacy of the West 
sought a balance of power to keep the peace. 
The balance was never permanent, of course, 
because the factors of power change with 
time, but diplomacy was able to give the 
world peaceful periods. It could do this be- 
cause it assumed that all the powers, re- 
gardiess of the tensions among them, 
thought of war as a last resort and conse- 
quently were willing to adjust most of their 
differences through negotiations conducted 
in good faith. Statesmanship had rules. 

But communism, a revolutionary move- 
ment, does not accept the rules of the system. 
No revolutionary movement ever did. Hit- 
ler’s didn’t; neither did the French revolu- 
tionary movement culminating in Napoleon, 
Because the revolutionaries, most particu- 
larly the Communists, reject the rules as a 
mere defensive device of the conventional 
enemy, they have an advantage over the con- 
servative adherents to the traditional diplo- 
matic system which is almost impossible to 
redress. The Communists refuse as a mat- 
ter of principle to act in good faith, but the 
Americans, British, and French cannot re- 
tallate by playing the part of confidence 
men. 

Do the westerners really have to play at 
all? We are back to the original question 
but without the stock answers. Experience 
ought to tell us that we never should nego- 
tlate for an agreement with communism 
that we cannot enforce, 

Premier Khrushchey’s ultimatum on West 
Berlin united the western allies, which ap- 
parently surprised him. His bluff was 
called: The allies would fight to preserve 
their Berlin status. A conference restricted 
to the Berlin issue might have been sum- 
moned, the allies’ status confirmed and the 
meeting adjourned. The alternative to 
agreement would have been war—perhaps. 
In other words, the agreement would have 
been enforceable by the allies. 
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WEST WILL PAY PRICE 


As it turned out, the ministers at Geneva 
went instead through all the complicated 
steps of the diplomatic mating dance, know- 
ing all the while that this was a barren 
wooing and giving the Communists a special 
opportunity to prop up the East German 
regime and reinforce the satellite system 
with skillful propaganda. And then the 
western ministers wavered on the main 
point—the only enforceable point, Our Sec- 
retary of State, Christian Herter, offered the 
concessions (to suppress anti-Communist 
propaganda and espionage originating in 
West Berlin) and so in the end the western- 
ers shall probably be paying at least a token 
price to stay in Berlin, acknowledging, for 
Communist propoganda purposes, that they 
are there only because Moscow permits them 
to be. 


Why, once more, do we do this? Because 
we steadfastly believe that the Communists 
are like ourselves, even though they have 
proclaimed that they are different and 
proved it by overreaching us for 13 years, 
from the seizure of the Eastern European 
countries to the Korean truce negotiations 
and from Korea to Geneva. 

The Communists have declared perpetual 
war against the private enterprise system, 
any kind of war that suits the situation. To 
them a fiag of truce means only the chance 
to shoot the man who carries it. And still 
our people rush to be flag-bearers. Senator 
Futsricnt, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said on “Meet the Press” 
recently: 

“I think it is worthwhile to go to a sum- 
mit conference—unless they (the Russians) 
give evidence of lack of any good faith or 
any intention to discuss seriously our mutual 
differences, and I doubt if they have given 
that impression yet.” 


H.R. 11 and the Pricing of Canned Foods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in a recent issue of the 
Canning Trade advances some very 
practical arguments in favor of H.R. 11. 

I am sure that all of the Members of 
the House are familiar with the revolu- 
tionary economic changes that have oc- 
curred in the food industry during the 
past several years and recognize that 
these changes have served to aggravate 
the difficulties facing the smaller food 
merchants struggling to remain in busi- 
ness. In the canning industry rampant 
price discrimination—the familiar tool of 
the monopolist—has been the principal 
affliction and the editorial, reprinted be- 
low, shows why H.R. 11 is needed to pre- 
vent further deterioration: 

MEETING COMPETITION 

If there is any one area of agreement 
within the canning industry, it would surely 
be found in a general recognition that the 
pricing of canned foods is the subject of a 
great deal of rumor. As everyone knows, & 
fancy isn't a fancy, nor is an extra standard 
an extra standard, nor a standard a standard. 
And even when the various factors of quality 
are officially in agreement, various buyers 
have their own ideas, creating either a real 
or convenient difference, 
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Also as everyone knows, the number of 
gimmicks connected with the sate of canned 
foods is limited only by the imazination of 
the buyer and the degree of anxiety (or 
necessity) for the sale. There are pre- 
miums, advertising allowances, label allow- 
ances, swell allowances, immediate shipment 
allowances, special display allowances, 
demonstration allowances, dented can al- 
lowances, torn laber allowances, and so ad 
infinitum. Not too many weeks ago a U.S. 


district court ruled that it is legal to add - 


the split-brokerage allowance to this mumbo 
jumbo. 

For these reasons, canners have been fair 
game for unscrupulous quantity buyers and 
brokers, as long as there has been a canning 
industry, especially on a slow market. 

In effect, then, the average canner (and 
Many above average) seldom knows whether 
he is meeting competition, or as he strongly 
suspects, providing just one more hand- 
out to land an order. 

The chief purpose of the Robinson-Patman 
Act was to make it illegal for a specific buyer 
to own, either through coercion or conspiracy 
with the seller, a block of goods at a price 
lower than that available to his competitor. 
Most reasonable men will agree that any 
buyer so favored continually might well es- 
tablish a monopoly. It is self-evident that 
the Robinson-Patman law has falled to ac- 
complish its purpose, The reasons are 
equally self-evident—apathetic enforcement, 
loopholes in the law, the natural bent of 
canners to court favor with large buyers 
despite below cost prices, resulting in whole- 
Sale violation of the law, especially the brok- 
erage section, and last, but not least, the 
increasing public favor of the giant super- 
market. 

If, then, we accept the premise that 
monopoly is bad for business in general, or 
in a specific field, then it would mean that 
Measures should be taken to put teeth into 
the Robinson-Patman law. S. 11 and its 
companion bill H.R. 11, were designed to 
do just that. It may be that there are some 
Weaknesses in the amendment, or that S. 
726, referred to in the National Canners As- 
sociation statement appearing elsewhere in 
this issue, may be wholly or partially ob- 
Jectionable. If so, these should be corrected. 
But in taking a stand against this amend- 
ment and not suggesting substitute action 
in yiew of the obylous failure of Robinson- 
Patman as it is, the National Canners As- 
sociation, the Wisconsin Marketing Com- 
mittee, and the tristate legislative com- 
mittee, put themselves squarely on the side 
Of monopoly—and very definitely in the camp 
of one customer as opposed to another. In 
view of the record, the National Canners As- 
sociation action is not surprising. The ac- 
tion of the local association committees, 
however, is most surprising indeed, and it 
seems hardly possible that any of these asso- 
clation committeos speak for the member- 
ship as a whole. 


Why It Is Important to the People of the 
Third District of Indiana That Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Sign the Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
People of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict have a deep interest in seeing the 
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Housing Act of 1959, which was passed 
by overwhelming margins in both the 
House and Senate, signed into law. 

The bill is now on President Eisen- 
hower’s desk and it would be an act of 
utter irresponsibility and grave disserv- 
ice to the citizens of Indiana and the 
Nation if he should veto it. 

Here are some of the reasons the 
housing bill is so important to the peo- 
ple of the Third District: 

IKE VETO COULD CAUSE SOUTH BEND FAMILIES 
TO LOSE HOMES 

First. Nearly 350 South Bend families 
might lose their homes if President 
Eisenhower vetoes the bill. 

These families, members of the South- 
more mutual housing project, are 
threatened with foreclosure for falling 
behind in mortgage payments on their 
purchase of this project from the Fed- 
eral Government. I therefore intro- 
duced an amendment to the housing bill 
to permit the modification of such con- 
tracts by the Government in order to 
give these families a chance to meet 
their payments, keep their homes, and 
discharge their debt to the Government. 

I am proud to say that Congress in- 
cluded my amendment in the housing 
bill and so gave the people of Southmore 
real hope to keep their homes. It is 
therefore obvious that a presidential veto 
could mean terrible hardship for nearly 
1,500 of our South Bend neighbors, 

URBAN RENEWAL VITAL TO THIRD DISTRICT 


Second. We are now witnessing in 
many third district cities and towns— 
South Bend, Mishawaka, Michigan City, 
La Porte, Kingsford Heights—the start 
of programs for the rebuilding and re- 
newing of these communities. 

The renewing of our American cities 
is without question one of the most im- 
portant domestic challenges facing our 
Nation. It is in our cities that the great 
majority of our citizens live and work 
and where our children grow and play 
and learn. It is the cities that provide 
the vast bulk of the money required to 
keep our Nation strong. Anyone, there- 
fore, who attempts to halt or cut. back 
our vital program of urban renewal in 
our cities is doing real harm to our 
country. : 

I am proud to have been an active and 
militant supporter of the new Housing 
Act which contains urban renewal pro- 
visions of direct importance to the dis- 
trict I represent. t 

URBAN RENEWAL: SOUTH BEND 

Over the past several years the need 
for a comprehensive rehabilitation of 
the city's central business district has 
become more and more pressing. Not 
only does the central business district 
provide a large percentage of the tax- 
able value of the community but its 
offices, banks, and stores are at the heart 
of the city. To have a strong and grow- 
ing community we must have a healthy 
central business area. 3 

Twenty percent, or $180 million, of the 
urban renewal funds provided in the new 
Housing Act may be used for rebuilding 
areas that are not predominantly resi- 
dential, areas such as South Bend's cen- 
tral business district. The city of South 
Bend and the South Bend Downtown 
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Council can, if the bill becomes law, 
moye ahead on this vital task. This 
same 20 percent provision will also be 
of great value in helping South Bend to 
acquire the land needed for a civic 
center for the community. 

An Eisenhower veto of the housing 
bill would clearly be a serious blow to the 
citizens of South Bend. 

URBAN RENEWAL: MISHAWAKA 


Although Mishawaka has one urban 
renewal project well underway, the 
needs of that community have been fully 
studied and found to require additional 
urbal renewal activities if the city is to 
rid itself completely of substandard 
housing. 

Three additional urban renewal pro- 
jects are being held up due to lack of 
Federal urban renewal funds. With the 
approval of the Housing Act these proj- 
ects can be undertaken and the sub- 
standard housing in Mishawaka elimi- 
nated. With the elimination of this sub- 
standard housing it will also be possible 
to make improvements in these housing 
areas to insure that they will be good 
areas in which to live and raise our 
children. These improvements will in- 
clude badly needed parks and play- 
grounds as well as sewers and streets. 

An Eisenhower veto would obviously 
be a serious blow to the citizens of 
Mishawaka. 

URBAN RENEWAL: LA PORTE 

La Porte is a community whose eco- 
nomic problems have kept the area on 
the critical unemployment list for over 
50 straight months. The urban renewal 
program can, in addition to its direct 
objective of providing better living con- 
ditions, offer the local economy a much. 
needed boost. 

In the Maple Terrace area of La Porte 
some extremely poor housing has seri- 
ously jeopardized the value of the sur- 
rounding housing and resulted in very 
unsatisfactory housing conditions for a 
number of La Porte families. 

In the first ward in La Porte a section 
of badly blighted housing is not only ad- 
versely affecting the remainder of the 
neighborhood but is preventing the ex- 
pansion of adjacent industry that is so 
badly needed in La Porte. 

Failure of the President to sign the 
Housing Act will mean that blighted 
housing conditions cannot be effectively 
eliminated and that significant indus- 
trial expansion will be blocked. 

URBAN RENEWAL: KINGSFORD HEIGHTS 


The closing last March by the Federal 
Government of the Kingsbury Ordnance 
Plant was a severe economic blow to the 
little community of Kingsford Heights. 
Another disastrous development was 
the fire which burned to the ground the 
community’s only school. I have just 
introduced legislation which would give 
this community rent-free classroom 
space in a vacant KOP building until 
the school can be rebuilt. 

In spite of its serious troubles, the 
people of Kingsford Heights have rallied 
and are undertaking a communitywide 
urban renewal program. This com- 
munity has used every ounce of its lim- 
ited resources in this program. Its suc- 
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cess depends upon approval by President 
Eisenhower of the Housing Act. 
Failure to approve the act may deal 
such a harsh blow to Kingsford Heights 
that the town may never fully develop 
into the fine community it could with the 
aid of the provisions of this legislation, 
URBAN RENEWAL: MICHIGAN CITY 


With the vast industrial expansion ex- 
pected in the Calumet area of northern 
Indiana, Michigan City leaders are 
working feverishly to rebuild and re- 
habilitate this community so that it can 
provide the many services and facilities 
which this industrial growth will re- 
quire. The magnitude of this commu- 
nity rebuilding job is too much for Mich- 
igan City to handle alone. The Housing 
Act will provide the necessary aid that 
Michigan City needs to accomplish the 
task. 


Park School area urban renewal proj- 
ect has already been given approval. 
But the “Patch” and other areas of the 
city must also be rebuilt if Michigan 
City is adequately to provide the eco- 
nomic and recreational opportunities es- 
sential for this part of our State to real- 
ize fully the vast potential of its indus- 
trial future. 

A Presidential veto would clearly 
mean a severe setback for the people of 
Michigan City. 

URBAN RENEWAL: PLYMOUTH, GOSHEN, NORTH 
LIBERTY, LAKEVILLE, AND NAPPANEE 


These cities and towns are hard 
pressed by lack of adequate funds to 
provide some of the most important 
types of public facilities, such as sewers. 
The Indiana State Department of 
Health has nonetheless insisted that 
these communities construct sewage dis- 
posal systems. Such systems are essen- 
tial because of the pollution of streams, 
rivers, and lakes in our district. All of 
these cities and towns are also forced 
with serious housing problems. 

The new Housing Act will make it 
possible for these third district com- 
munities to count the sewer improve- 
ments which they must make as their 
contribution toward carrying out an ur- 
ban renewal program. The act will per- 
mit such expenditures to be matched 
2 for 1 by the Federal urban renewal 
program and so will enable the sewer 
and other badly needed public improve- 
ments to be realized. ~ 

The citizens of Plymouth, Goshen, 
North Libertry, Lakeville, and Nappanee 
have an important stake in seeing the 
housing bill become law. 

FHA INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Third. The new Housing Act reduces 
the minimum downpayment required 
when a family wants to buy a home, 
This new provision will not only make it 
easier for many citizens of the third dis- 
trict to have their own homes but will 
greatly aid the continued growth of the 
home-building industry which plays 
such a vital part in maintaining a high 
level of employment in our Nation. 

Every American family that seeks to 
buy a home would suffer from a Presi- 
dential veto. 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Fourth. There is a rapidly growing 
need in America for decent housing for 
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our constantly expanding aged and 
aging population. It is apparent that 
if our aged citizens are going to have 
decent housing a sound program, such 
as the one provided by the housing bill, 
is. essential. 

This is a program of Government 
loans to nonprofit groups to aid them in 
building decent homes within the eco- 
nomic means of many of our aged and 
aging citizens who are on meager pen- 
sions. It is a great step forward toward 
the solution of one of the truly serious 
domestic problems facing our Nation. 

Here in our own district there are, 
particularly in St. Joseph and LaPorte 
Counties, citizens’ groups devoting them- 


selves to finding answers to this problem 


of housing the aging. 

With this provision of the new Hous- 
ing Act these nonprofit groups in our 
district can for the first time help pro- 
vide our aged people with homes within 
their economic means, 

If President Eisenhower vetoes the 
bill, our older citizens will have lost a 
great opportunity. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Fifth. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association, which makes it possible for 
our local banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations and other lending institutions 
to make additional home loans so that 
more Americans can own their own 
homes, has been greatly strengthened by 
the new Housing Act. This provision 
will also help in maintaining a high 
pity of home construction in our coun- 


The majority of Americans who bor- 
row to buy their homes as well as the 
entire home-building industry will be in 
real trouble if President Eisenhower fails 
to sign the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp I should like to insert an excellent 
editorial entitled “Why Veto Housing?” 
from the Washington Post of June 25, 
1959, The editorial follows: 


Wr Vero Hovusrna? 


In the ofice of Budget Director Maurice 
Stans hangs a framed, one-word question 
which, he has said, expresses his notion 
of what his job is all about. The question 
is: “Why?” Before Mr. Stans sends off his 
threatened recommendation to President 
Eisenhower that he veto the omnibus hous- 
ing bill, we hope he will take time to ask 
that question of himself. For why, indeed, 
should Mr. Eisenhower reject so modest a 
measure? Congress has come a very long 
way to meet him on the housing programs, 
authorizing much less than the mayors of 
the country’s slum-ridden urban areas be- 
lieve to be necessary and much less than 
both the House and Senate have shown 
they are prepared to vote. The bill pro- 
vides no more than is required to keep ex- 
isting programs going at a slow pace. 

Mr. Stans concedes that the impact of 
the omnibus bill on next year's budget 
would be very small about $70 million more 
than the $77 billion budget calls for. His 
concern is with future years. About this 
there is much misunderstanding. For urban 
renewal, the major spending program cov- 
ered by the omnibus bill, the President asked 
for $1.4 billion for 6 years. Congress has 
voted $900 million for 2 years. But in neither 
case would the money actually be spent 
evenly over the number of years specified. 
Urban renewal funds are committed as long 
as 5 years in advance of expenditure, and 
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the actual outlays from any year’s commit- 
ments may be spread over several years. 
Thus the added impact of the congressional 
proposal is likely to be very slight indeed 
on any year’s budget. And the $900 million 
provided would make no more than a dent 
in the total urban decay problem. 

The President asked for no new public 
housing authorization. Congress voted to 
authorize a scant 45,000 units which would 
probably be spread over a long period if 
recent experience ls any guide. The District 
of Columbia alone could use a fourth to a 
third of that authorization in the next 3 or 
4 years if its approved plans for slum eradi- 
cation in the near-Northwest and other areas 
go forward on schedule. Measured against 
the Nation's need for subsidized low-rent 
housing, the authorization is little more than 
a gesture. : 

The omnibus bill carries other features 
about which there is no argument, tnelud- 
ing $10 billion In new insuring authority 
for the Federal Housing Administration 
which the President favors. A veto would 
mean that separate legislation for the FHA 
would be needed. It is conceivable that, 
having gone so far to meet the President 
on housing programs generally, Congress 
would balk at being asked to provide the 
FHA authorization separately. The result 
could be a disastrous slowdown in home 
building which has been a large factor in 
the economic recovery. 

If Mr. Stans can somehow satisfy himself 
that a veto is called for, we hope he will 
at least send along with his recommenda- 
tion his response to that framed question, 
“Why?” For surely Mr. Eisenhower will wish 
to weigh most carefully the wisdom of call- 
ing a halt to the Nation’s attack on urban 
decay. 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavaleade—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following story 
from the June 25, 1959, Drain (Oreg.) 
Enterprise. It contains the eighth part 
of the daily diary accounts of the On-to- 
Oregon Cavalcade being written by Rudy 
Roudebaugh, of Drain. This account 
covers the days of June 8 through June 
19. The cross-country modern pioneers 
are well into their third month of travel. 

The Oregonians have met many peo- 
ple en route. Senator GALE McGee, of 
Wyoming, visited the wagon train on 
June 12, along with Gov. J. J. Hickie 
of Wyoming. 

The article follows: 

WAGON TRAIN Starts THIRD MONTH ON 

OREGON TRAILS; Two PIONEERS LEAVE 
(By Robert Rudy Roudebaugh) 

June 8, 8:43: We are still together and 
rolling westward. Old Doc is feeling his oats 
this morning. He's spooked at everything he 
sees and hears. 10:01: Stopped to take the 
bedding and feed out of the big truck. 
12:38: Stopped for lunch. The mules drank 
two buckets of water and half of their feed. 
We will be 19 days from any towns and no 
trees—it will be hot. 1:30: Starting out 
again after lunch. We are really out in the 
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sagebrush. 3:17: Stopped to camp on the 
Stanford ranch, 

June 9, 6:10: Here we go. Two months 
ago we left Eugene for Independence, Mo. 
Jan got a new shoe on her left hind foot. 
The Indians came twice last night and raised 
cane. Our mules were tied to the wagon 
and they almost pulled our wagon over. 

We are 21 miles from Casper way up in the 
sagebrush. About five carloads of Oregon 
people found us. It was like old homeweek. 
6:37: Had to stop and pick a good sized rock 
out of Doc's shoe. 9:08: We're pulling the 
steepest grade yet. 11:20: Ready to make 
camp and we are still on Stanford's ranch. 
The wind is blowing. 

June 10, 6:55: Ready to roll. Talk about 
cold, the wind goes right through you, but 
the sun is up bright so I hope it warms 
up. My wife, Ki, watched horses being 
shoed for the first time last night. 6:08: We 
are leaving camp. Janell slept out last 
night, but came into the wagon this morn- 
ing. I guess she didn't get much sleep as it 
was so cold. All we can see is sagebrush. 
No cars, once in a while a cowboy. We can 
see the foothills of the Rockies. 

We left the North Platte River at Casper 
for the last time. You drive for miles be- 
tween ranches, This is our third day on 
this ranch. We are in the arrowhead and 
rattlesnake country. 7:19: Right on the 
the trail. 8:20: We're crossing an oll road. 
Janell slept for the first 2 hours and Ki the 
last 2 hours. We are coming to the Tom 
Sun ranch. It's half on the Sanford’s ranch, 
Independence Rock, and that's where we're 
making camp. 11:04: I don't know if I 
mentioned this before, but we are getting up 
now at 4:30 and leaving at 6 because of the 
heat. 

The wind blows every day and goes down 
at night. Feels like the wagons are going 
to blow away anytime. 

June 11: We are going along the Sweet- 
water River on Tom Sun ranch, 6:59: 
Have to wait again for Roy. Ki is on cook 
shift again for 2 days. The sun is out 
bright today with no wind this morning. 
7:04: We are on the oll going west about 
414 miles an hour. Going over Sweetwater 
River. 7:30: Rock Creek. 7:36: Pet Creek. 
7:46: Pull off the oll onto a trail. I can 
see Split Rock dead ahead. 8:25: Cherry 
Creek. 10:24: Stop to feed and eat. Doc 
and Jan drank two palls of water and ate 
their grain. 1:00: We are stopping for the 
night on Bill Crane Ranch, which belongs to 
Bill Griep now. This ranch also is along 
Sweetwater River. 

June 12, 6:01: Left camp at Bill Grieffen's 
ranch. A photographer from Lawrence, 
Kans., rode with me taking pictures out of 
the front and back of the wagon. 6:32: 
Passed by Split Rock, 7:51: Hit the oil 
road Ki is on cook shift today. 
10:08: Stopped to feed mules and eat lunch. 
Both mules ate and drank real well: 10:56: 
On our way, can sce Wind River Range all 
Covered with snow. 11:23: Pulled out along- 
Side of road to meet Senator Gare McGer, of 
Wyoming. He flew to meet us in a hell- 
Copter. Like Gov. J. J. Hickie, he was intro- 
duced and shook hands with everyone on the 
Wagon train. I gave him some letters from 
the Drain mayor to give out. He wished us 
A happy trip to Oregon. 11:44: Westward 
ho again. 12:40: Arrived at camp on Beulah 
McIntosh Ranch. Ray Van Valeck, Jackson 
Hole, traveled this trail 60 years ago. When 
he traveled and met a wagon going the other 
Way the first thing he’d ask them about was 
water and feed. Ivan Hoyer rode with me 
this afternoon and drove the mules. This 
was his first trip on a wagon, Elevation 
6,100 feet. 

June 13; All hooked up and walting to go. 
Talk about mosquitos; they are big and 
thick, but thanks to Betty Anderson of Yon- 
Calla, we have some repellant to take care of 
that. 1:04: We are on our way. It's a 
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beautiful morning. We are traveling on the 
highway today. We were camped last night 
1 mile from a place called Home on the 
Range. It’s 2 years old and population 1,000. 
It grew overnight (uranium). They sure 
were nice to us. Free laundry and all our 
meals and opened the pool for the children. 
This Buelah McIntosh is really a person, 
She is 71 years old. She can ride and out- 
shoot any man around here. 

This place is lousy with jade. Gall Car- 
nine found a piece of black jade weighing 
over a pound. Ki went and visited some 
people that were loaded with it. They told 
her they got 840 a pound for it. The ranches 
here are the size of counties in Kansas and 
Nebraska. 6.43: Crossing Grams Drew. 
7:48: Passing H. D. Culver ranch. Janell 
and Ki are both asleep in back of the wagon. 
8:07: The wind is coming up again today. 
At least it keeps the bugs away. 8:17: Ice 
Slough, only bridge I’ve seen with water 
running under it. 9:32: Ki has finally got 
up. 9:59: Stopped for lunch and feeding the 
livestock, Janell must have smelled lunch, 
she Is crawling out of the wagon. 

Windy River Range is still in front of us 
and it’s snoweapped. It would make a 
beautiful picture. 10:32: Hooked up and 
ready to go. Guess somebody isn't ready. 
We only have 3 miles to go before we make 
camp. 10:49: We are on our way again. 
11:40: This is Government property that 
we are on for the weekend, right on Sweet- 
water River. (It’s a rodeo grounds.) Fine 
place to keep the mules. 

June 15, 6:01: Hooked up and ready to go. 
The sun is out bright and no wind for a 
change. 6:09: We've taken off. We have 
about an hour's ride on the highway and 
then will be on the trail for the next 3 days. 
6:14: We just crossed the Sweetwater River, 
which seems to have plenty of water. In this 
country water means a lot to them. 

We sure had a nice weekend. The Hole 
in the Wall Club from Cody, Wyo., came and 
fed us a buffalo dinner and put on a square 
dance. Then had a bandit raid throughout 
camp screaming and shooting guns. Ki and 
Janell got under cover and the rest of us 
shot it out with them. 6:45: We are leav- 
ing the highway going southwest going 
around Windy River Range. 8:34: Ki had 
to.get out to walk. 11:02: Stopped to water, 
feed, and eat. 12:11: On our way again. 
1:10: We have come 20 miles now. We have 
been pulling some long hills. We have to 
stop and rest the horses about every 15 
minutes. 1:48: We are on the top of the 
ridge. 2:08: Now in camp at Upper Dia- 
mond Springs. Made 22 miles today. Mrs. 
Lowell Blair of Sheridan had to leave the 
wagon train because of asthma. 

June 16: We had rain last night, but the 
sun is out bright this morning. Only four 
cars in camp last night. 6:18: Leaving 
camp, Getting closer to Windy River Range. 
We are getting a pretty cold breeze from it. 
Elevation 7,200 feet. We should get on the 
South Pass by camping time today. 7:52: 
Forded across Strawberry Creek. 8:20: 
Stopped at a 1856 memorial of Mormons. In 
1856, 13 Mormons froze to death one night, 
2 next day. Before help came 77 had frozen 
to death out of 404. This place is Rock 
Creek. Still a little snow. 9:24: Just went 
through a ranch. In fact, right through the 
barnyard. The whole place was made of 
lodgepoles. In this part of the country they 
use lodgepoles for construction. 11:52: We 
have been going over nothing but rocky 
ground for the last hour and 45 minutes. 
We are on a rimrock ledge. We can see all 
over. It is a real sight. 12:16: We are 
stopped for the day above Sweetwater River. 
Elevation 7,700. South Pass City is 1 mile 
downhill. It is a ghost town now. For- 
merly a gold-mining town of about 15,000 
population. They had an old museum, cafe, 
and bar end a few log cabins, They are 
having a dance for us tonight. 
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June 17, 5:51: All ready to go. 6:01: 
Heading southwest, smooth gravel road. 
The sun is shining bright and no wind. 
6:42: This sure would haye been a beautiful 
campsite here at Fish Creek. It beat the 
place we had to stay last night. The wind 
about blew us away. 7:06: We are now on 
top of the Continental Divide on South 
Pass—also beginning of Oregon Territory. 
7:49: Sheryl Carnine and Janell just got up. 
Sheryl has been sleeping in our wagon since 
we have had good weather. 6:37: Crossed 
the Sweetwater River for the last time. 
9:36: Crossed Pacific Creek. 9:56: Stopped 
for lunch, but decided to go into camp 
instead. Mike Speckt rode with us this 
morning. 11:24: We just passed the part- 
ing of the way. That's where the Oregon- 
bound wagons went thelr way and the rest 
went to California. It has a new monument 
put up In 1956. It was a sad day when they 
made that big break, knowing all the hard- 
ships they had and they probably would never 
see each other again. 11:39: The Fremont 
County Posse met us and escorted us into 
camp. They gave us lunch at 11:59. Made 
25 miles today. There were two Indian 
tribes here today and they danced and 
danced. The men had to smoke the peace 
pipe with them. The historical society gave 
us each a piece of jade. The New York Life 
Insurance Co. gave us each a keychain with 
a piece of jade on it. 

June 18: I have a pretty view of Windy 
River range from the front of my wagon, 
It is the highest point in Wyoming, 13,785 
feet. 6:07: Turned southwest on Highway 
28. 6:18: Leaving Sublette County, enter- 
ing Sweetwater County. Out in the open 
today and very low sagebrush. 7:31; Janell 
and Sheryl got up. 9:25: Nine miles to 
Farson. Janell is driving and Ki is on cook 
shift. 10:55: Crossing Eden Canal. Farson 
is a new irrigation country which has devel- 
oped in the last 10 years. Population, 400. 
11:40; Stopped to make camp. We have a 
nice place to stay. We were sent a cake from 
Lebanon, Oreg., baked by Claude Durlam's 
Bakery and Mr. and Mrs. Luther Bennett 
drove out with it from Oregon, 

June 19, 6:06: Leaving Parson. Heading 
west on 128. We have an east wind this 
morning. Kind of hazy out. Also chilly. 
6:12: We are crossing the Big Sandy River. 
6:22: Left the oiled road and on gravel. 
11:52: Stopped for the day. We made 20 
miles today. The Cavalry came in about 3 
a.m. to stay the weekend with us. They 
came from Cheyenne, They are the Gov- 
ernor's First Guards. Janell, Ki, and I were 
making a movie. We are a couple that is 
dying of fever, and the wagon train comes 
along and helps us, It will be pretty good, 
I think., We have not been able to give many 
of the Drain letters away since we left Cas- 
per because we have been off the beaten path. 
Today we have been on the trail for 2 months. 

June 20, 6:03: Starting out on our third 
month this morning, and all is well. The 
Cavalry stood at attention when we left camp, 
We really have made friends with them. 
This makes about three different visits they 
haye been with us. In fact, they may show 
up with us in Oregon. 

We can see our campsite for tonight—19 
miles away (trees along the Green River). 
When you see a tree on this desert you feel 
like you are getting close to home. This is 
the Red Desert. It has very little vegetation. 
Almost as bad as the badlands: Janell is 
getting a big collection of rocks, She spends 
all her time hunting for them. Today she 
was riding on the tailgate of the Roseburg 
wagon with her friend Sheryl. 8:39: The 
moviemakers are here. Our wagon is one of 
the two they are using. This show is fea- 
turing the Carnine family of Camas Valley. 
9:41: The wagon in front is having trouble. 
Lowell Blair has left the wagon train to join 
his wife in Sheridan. 
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Statement of Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
the Congress the following excellent 
statement by Brig. Gen, Bonner Fellers: 
STATEMENT OF Bric. Gen. BONNER FELLERS, 

U.S, Army, RETIRED, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 

CITIZENS FOREICN AID COMMITTEE, BEFORE 

THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 

24, 1959 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for the privilege of appearing before 
you, I am grateful. My name is Bonner 
Fellers. I am a brigadier general, U.S. 
Army, retired, I have been graduated from 
various Army schools beginning with West 
Point and including the War College. For 2 

„ 1940-42, I was the U.S. observer of 
combat with the British forces in the desert 
campaigns in Libya. From 1943 to 1946, I 
was on the staff of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. My duties included 
chief of joint planning and military secre- 
tary to General MacArthur. Today I ap- 
pear as the national director of the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee. 

On March 16 of this year, our committee 
published a 32-page pamphlet, Foreign Aid 
and You—A First Report.“ Some quarter 
of a million copies have been distributed 
across the Nation. With less than a dozen 
exceptions, the reaction of the American 
public has been overwhelming favorable. 

The executive branch of our Government, 
however, has disputed practically every line 
of our report. The tone of the opposition is 
malicious; it has been set forth in an unau- 
thenticated April 27, 1959, committee print, 
printed for the use of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, entitled “Report on the Mutual 
Security Program” by the Citizens Foreign 
Ald Committee and comments supplied by 
the Department of State, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Department of Defense, 
and the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

Today I propose to present a few of the 
many fallacies in the unauthenticated com- 
ments by the executive branch. 


FALLACY NO. 1: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH SUPPORT 
OF A PERMANENT AMERICAN GARRISON FOR 
EUROPE 


Our committee report held that our Gov- 
ernment should announce it is not our policy 
permanently to garrison Europe and that our 
garrison in West Germany should gradually 
be withdrawn and replaced by European 
NATO troops. 

To this proposal the executive branch, at 
three different places in its comments im- 
plied that our oversea bases and troops were 
necessary, among other things, to man ad- 
vanced early warning facilities beyond the 
continental limits of the United States. 
“European NATO forces contribute very 
heavily to this concept,” the executive 
branch argued. 

The facts are: 

A principal threat to the United States 18 
from Soviet bombers and missiles flown over 

the polar cap and aimed at our military po- 
- tential. The bases for these weapons lies in 
the Soviet Arctic. In the enemy’s flight over 
the polar cap en route to attack us, NATO 
troops and installations are not even on the 
enemy route of attack. They could provide 
no warning and have no such assignment. 
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Our distant early warning systems against 
Red bombers are located in the Western 
Hemisphere. They extend from Labrador to 
Alaska. They do not require the American 
oversea troop deployment which is now in 
effect. The new warning systems against 
missiles, one at Thule, Greenland, and one 
at Clear, Alaska, are also in this hemisphere. 
None is in Europe or Asia. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the exec- 
utive branch desiring American garrisons in 
Europe, the American people have the right 
to expect that the basis for the reasons given 
be entirely factual. í 
FALLACY NO, 2: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH SUPPORT 

OF FOREIGN MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The recent changes which have taken 
place in war require that one must take care 
not to permit his image of the next war to 
become a refiection of past wars. 

Decision in the next major war will not be 
reached by conventional surface forces. It 
will come from the sky. Five or fifty or no 
American divisions in West Germany would 
make little difference militarily. Our five 
divisions now in Germany, or lack of them, 
could not influence the decision being 
reached in the sky. 

In this age of air-space-nuciear war, in 
which weapons systems can destroy any tar- 
get on earth, only two powers, the United 
States of America and the U.S.S.R., possess 
what one might call an independent military 
capability. Lesser powers and even Britain, 
France, Germany, and Japan do not have a 
modern independent military capability. 

This means that should the Soviets attack 
the United States with bombers and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBM) flying 
over the polar cap, and from intermediate 
range ballistic missiles (IRBM) fired from 
submarines off our shores, our allies would 
be powerless to extend material assistance. 
They have not the military means to prevent 
Red air and space attacks against us. They 
have insufficient surface forces seriously to 
threaten the Red army. The NATO IRBM 
program has all but failed. Britain is em- 
placing four squadrons of IRBM. Italy has 
has agreed to accept a limited number of 
IRBM. Turkey is eager for the IRBM but 
has not the technically trained men to han- 
dle it. All other NATO powers have turned 
thumbs down. 

Not only are our allies unable materially 
to assist in the defense of the United States, 
they are unable to protect themselves even 
with our contemplated military assistance 
program. It is therefore naive for the ex- 
ecutive branch to claim that “the continua- 
tion of the military assistance program is 
vital.” 

The Congress is also being asked to extend 
military assistance to South American coun- 
tries. But South American forces are nei- 
ther equipped nor in a position to assist in 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere 
against air-space-nuclear attack. What the 
South American countries need is adequate 
internal police protection, which certainly 
they themselves can afford. 

The same is true of the south Asian coun- 
tries. Their greatest need is internal se- 
curity. After more than 10 years of Amer- 
ican foreign aid, surely these countries 
should be able to provide their own internal 
protection. They can never be strong 
enough to defend against a Communist air 
or ground attack. They have neither of- 
fensive desire nor capability. Our military 
assistance to these lesser powers should ter- 
minate now. 

The European NATO powers, whose econ- 
omy is flourishing, should be free to take 
such defensive measures as they deem nec- 
essary. However, there is one category of 
military assistance which we must not termi- 
nate. In areas which we are morally obli- 
gated to defend and which are directly 
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threatened with Red aggression, we should— 

for the time being—continue military as- 

sistance. South Korea, Formosa, and West 

Berlin are examples. 

The U.S. Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
is our principal defense. SAC extends pro- 
tection also over the entire free world. It 
costs the United States many billions of 
dollars annually to maintain SAC. Surely, 
it is not asking too much of our allies to pro- 
vide such local defense as they can afford. 
FALLACY NO, 3: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH CLAIMS 

THAT “THIS STATEMENT (THAT THE UNITED 

STATES CAN SURVIVE WITHOUT EUROPEAN AND 

Starte ALLIES) IS CLEARLY BASED ON THE 

LONG DISCREDITED ISOLATIONIST CONCEPT OF 

FORTRESS AMERICA” 

Our committee has indicated no inclina- 
tion to repudiate treaties or to abandon our 
allies, or to permit the Soviets to take over 
the free world. We stand uncompromisingly 
for free-world defense with principal rellance 
on the air-space-nuclear striking power- 
SAC, today, is the only military force in the 
world which the Kremlin fears. With such 
totally destructive striking power at our 
disposal, the Soviet Union is unlikely to 
start a war. But if war came now, we could 
win quickly and decisively. 

Today, the United States alone is provid- 
ing the entire free world with the protection 
of the greatest known war deterrent—SAC. 
and so long as SAC is superior to Red stra- 
tegic power, our deterrent is likely to con- 
tinue effective. 

With intercontinental bombers and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles in the hands 
of both the Soviets and the United States, 
the terrific striking power of these two co- 
lossi is only hours and minutes apart. Thus 
it is foolish to speak of isolation for the 
United States. 

Modern technology has made isolation im- 
possible. In the next war there will be no 
place to hide. 

But if war should be thrust upon us, it is 
likely and it is militarily sound that the 
Reds will bypass Europe and strike directly 
against the United States and our overseas 
Unless attacked, our European allies might 
be inclined not to strike the Soviet Union 
but rather to be neutral. If not attacked 
European NATO powers could hold thelr 
weapons in reserve, just in case the Red at- 
tack against them might come later. Most 
certainly, to remain neutral and hold their 
fire would be a human reaction. 

Should war come, it is to be hoped that 
our overseas bases would be available. How- 
ever, the sound military planner knows thése 
facts: 

1. Overseas bases are more susceptible to 
ground sabotage than those in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

2. The host country—when war is im- 
minent—may, in the hope of survival, seek 
neutrality and thus deny us the use of its 
bases. : 

3. Bases most vulnerable to Soviet air and 
missile attack are those nearest the Soviet 
Union. 

These two possibilities, neutrality and un- 
availability of bases, may leave us little 
choice other than to depend upon North 
American air and missile bases. Thus, the 
internationalists, whose passion is world- 
wide collective defense, may in the end, 
through force of necessity, be maneuvered 
into what they sarcastically call “the long 
discredited isolationist concept of Fortress 
America.“ 

FALLACY NO. 4: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH ARGU- 
MENT THAT THE ARMING OF OTHER FREE 
NATIONS DOES NOT WEAKEN OUR OWN DE- 
PENSE; IT GREATLY STRENGTHENS IT 
The Red forces of the Soviet Union di- 

rectly threaten the United States. There are 

three fearsome nuclear threats: from bomb- 
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ers fiying over the Polar Cap, from * 
fired over the Polar Cap, from IRBM fired 
from submarines. * 

Neither our allies nor our overseas troops 
have the capability of influencing these pos- 
sible attacks. They can only be met by our 
torces, air power, missiles and the fleet. Only 
Americans can defend America. 

Since World War II our military position 
In relation to that of the Soviet Union has 
changed so radically that a quick outline of 
events is indicated. 

Our early postwar policy of containment 


of the Soviet Union was never a practical. 


Solution because of its almost interminable 
perimeter. However, until three or four 
years ago, with our strategic striking force, 
we possessed the ability to deyastate the 
Soviet Union. The troops we sent overseas 
and the foreign ald we extended most cer- 
tainly did not protect the countries con- 
cerned, yet our so-called investment in peace 
was not entirely thrown away because we had 
an effective war deterrent to protect it. 

With this superior strategic striking force, 
we could safely participate in war and keep 
it local. Korea is the example. 

Today, however, the Soviets have a stra- 
tegic air force and a nuclear bomb stock- 
pile which could inflict prompt and crippling 
damage anywhere on earth. In addition, the 
Soviets are building a missile force which 
in 2 or 3 years will be able to inflict Instant 
and irreparable destruction against us and 
the free world before we could possibly re- 
taliate with our long range bombers. 

Therefore, it is wholly futile for us to ex- 
tend surface aid to perimeter areas about 
the Soviet Union unless we have a superior 
strategic striking force in the United States. 
Unless we have such a force, it is obvious 
that the enemy could destroy the free world, 
even if our perimeter forces were to hold 
the line. 

It is an awesome fact that within 2 or 3 
years the Soviet strategic striking force will 
be equal and possibly superior to ours. 
Here are the facts, well known in Pentagon: 

1, Three years ago the Soviets were pro- 
ducing intercohtinental bombers—Bisons— 
at a faster rate than were we producing our 
B-52. At that time it appeared that by mid- 
1959 the Soviet’s strategic bomber strength 
would have exceeded ours. 

2. Today, however, Soviet Bison produc- 
tion has been slowed down so that our 
Strategic Air Force retains its supremacy 
over the Red Air Force. 

3. Meanwhile, the Soviets have produced 
and tested the ICBM. Their facilities for 
Production of this weapon, in comparison to 
our ICBM production program, are such that 
in 2 or 3 years the Soviets may enjoy an 
ICBM advantage over us in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

Should this situation be allowed to eventu- 
ate, in 2 or 3 years the Soviets will have 
achieved ascendancy over us in strategic 
Striking power. In this event, there is no 
successful strategy for us and our allies. A 
Prerequisite to a successful strategy, both 
military and political, necessitates a superior 
American strategic striking force. 

In less than 3 years, should we permit our- 
selves to be relegated to second place in 
Strategic 5 power, we and the free 
world will be at the mercy of the Kremlin 
dictators who are wholly without compassion. 
Unless we yielded to their demands, we and 
the free world would be open to attack 
and destruction. 

It is obvious that the Soviets would at- 
tack us first rather than risk belng struck 
by us while they were attacking other free 
world powers. During a strike against us 
our allies have no adequate means of coming 
to our rescue. They will be forced to seek 
neutrality or face destruction, 
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Each year the Soviet capability to destroy 
Us grows because their strategic striking 
power is increasing faster than ours. Con- 
sequently, for our own defense and that of 
the free world, a vast major portion of our 
military resources must be put inte building 
the best long range air and missile force in 
the worid. 

Without such a striking force, no matter 
how much military assistance we may ex- 
tend to our allies, it will all be entirely 
futile. 

Our strategic striking position in 2 or 3 
years will. be so precarious that we must 
start now materially to strengthen and aug- 
ment our Strategic Air Command. 

The question arises, Why haye we not 
already started? The answer is—princi- 
pally—we haye not the funds. 

Despite the fact that we have not the 
funds adequately to arm ourselves, the 
executive branch argues that “the arming of 
other nations does not weaken our own de- 
fense; on the contrary, it greatly strengthens 
it.” 

This statement is untrue. How can mili- 
tary assistance to free nations defend us 
against our only direct Red threat, an air- 
space-nuclear attack. This arming other 
free nations to strengthen our own defense 
has been preached so long and often that 
perhaps those who preach it have begun to 
believe. 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, Commander of 
SAC, has protested the slim rations being al- 
located to his command. He has no opera- 
tional ICBM. He warns that SAC is wearing 
out and we must start increased replacement 
now, but he has not the necessary funds. 
Yet you gentlemen of the Appropriations 
Committee are being urged not only to con- 
tinue but to increase foreign military as- 
sistance. 

At this point, I wish to inject another 
sinister situation into the defense picture. 
The report is authentic. 

Recently our foremost intelligence experts 
have disclosed that in basic research having 
military application, the Soviets are making 
more rapid progress than is the United States. 
The more rapid Soviet progress results from 
their expenditures of unlimited money and 
effort on research within the Soviet Union. 
Our failure to make comparable or better 
progress is due to the fact that we are wast- 
ing our funds on various global projects 
rather than on basic military research within 
the United States which would eventually 
produce decisive weapons of the future. 

If we and the free world are to survive, 
remedial action must be taken now to cor- 
rect the following: 

1, SAC, superior today, is wearing out. It 
needs more intercontinental bombers, more 
jet tankers, more dispersal areas, bomb proofs 
and a vastly stepped-up ICBM program. 
Funds are not available. 

2. We are already in second place in basic 
research which has military application. 
Funds are not available to correct this lag. 

This is no plea for more overall defense 
expenditures. Rather it is a plea for econ- 
omy in defense. Remedial action can easily 
be effected by paring the budgets of our sur- 
face forces which are no longer decisive and 
bg reducing foreign aid now by $2 billion. 
The savings thus made are more than suf- 
fictent to maintain American ascendancy in 
intercontinental bombers, missiles, and basic 
research. 

Gentlemen of this committee, a good part 
of this most essential remedial action Nes 
in your hands. 

Thank you. 
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or 


‘HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues in both the House and the 
Senate to a resolution recently adopted 
by the Michigan State Senate in oppo- 
sition to H. R. 3460, the TVA bonding bill. 
This bill is due for early consideration on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Following is the resolution: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 71 


A resolution relative to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 


Senators Steeh, Feenstra, Seine: Ro- 
zycki, Beadle, Christman, Fitzgerald, Lodge, 
Dehmel, Francis, Minnema, Prescott, Graeb- 
ner, Stephens, and Hutchinson offered the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
hereinafter referred to as TVA, was organ- 
ized by act-of Congress for the primary pur- 
pose of controling flood waters in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the numerous streams 
tributaries thereof, and its incidental pur- 
pose was the generation of electric energy; 
and 

Whereas TVA is now the largest thermal 
generating electric system in the world, with 
a generating capacity of approximately 10 
million kilowatts and proposes to add sub- 
stantial amounts to serve new territory, and 
with gross revenues during its fiscal period 
ending June 30, 1958, of $233,548,000; and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated the 
aggregate sum of $1,200 million to TVA, of 
which approximately $100 million came from 
the State of Michigan through the payment 
of Federal taxes by citizens of this State; and 

Whereas TVA, although engaged in a non- 
governmental function, has not paid any in- 
terest upon the sums so appropriated by 
Congress, and its customers get the benefit 
of such subsidy; and 

Whereas TVA has not made payments to 
the Federal Government to liquidate its in- 
debtedness in accordance with the provisions 
of law; and 

Whereas TVA in the generation of electric 
energy cannot be said to be engaged in gov- 
ernmental business, but rather in a nongov- 
ernmental business and in direct competi- 
tion with private utilities, and as such should 
be compelled to pay the same taxes, be they 
Federal, State, or local, that any private 
business must pay; and 

Whereas the said TVA is subsidized by the 
Federal Government, including the taxpayers 
of the State of Michigan, because it does not 
pay any Federal income taxes, and as an in- 
strumentality of the U.S. Government it 
cannot be compelled to pay any State, local 
or any other Federal taxes, except those it 
may volunteer by negotiation or otherwise, 
to pay; and 

Whereas these tax-supported subsidies en- 
joyed by TVA enables it to sell electric power 
at prices far below its actual cost and to sell 
such cheaply generated power at rates 30 to 
50 percent below those which must be 
charged by private industry, and which when 
combined with the substantially lower labor 
rates prevalent in the same service area, gives 
to that area a tremendous competitive ad- 
vantage which caused many industries to 
move to that subsidized area; and 
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Whereas TVA has caused to be Introduced 
HR. 3460 now before the U.S. Senate, the 
purpose of which would be to authorize TVA 
to issue revenue bonds for the purpose of 
further expanding its system in an amount 
not exceeding $750 million, the income from 
which will be exempt from any income tax 
and thereby affording the basis for further 
competition with private industry; and 

Whereas the existence of the foregoing 
subsidies (freedom from income taxes, or 
interest, property taxes) was made apparent 
in a speech before the American Power Con- 
ference by TVA Chairman Herbert D. Vogel 
on March 21, 1956, at which time he said: 

“A number of factors, aside from taxes, in- 
terest, and profit are favorable to lower power 
costs in the Tennessee Valley region, and it 
is upon those that I shall attempt to Tocus 
attention. Nevertheless, I cannot ignore the 
very real advantage accruing to any system 
which operates for minimum earning rather 
than normal profit and which is not required 
by law to pay interest on its obligations or 
income taxes to the Federal Government, 
In all fairness, it must be admitted that 
these result in consumer advantages not 
enjoyed by customers of private power com- 
panies. Any talk about establishing a meas- 
ure for the cost of power without reference 
to these factors is, of course, absurd.“; and 

Whereas in recent years various civic and 
quasi-governmental bodies within the serv- 
ice area of TVA has visited cities in the 
State of Michigan and again this year with 
well-prepared advertising, solicited Michigan 
taxpayers to locate their business or industry 
within the service area of the TVA, adyo- 
cating as an inducement the lower electric, 
but subsidized, power rates of the TVA, 
which places the citizens of this State at a 
distinct disadvantage; and 

Whereas the press of this State has ren- 
dered a distinct public service and for which 
it should be complimented, when it pub- 
lished this grossly unfair and inequitable 
subsidization of TVA, upon the basis of 
which those resident in the TVA service area 
now solicit the employers of labor in Mich- 
igan to remove their business to that service 
area because of lower electric rates, lower 
labor rates and other lesser reasons, all of 
which would not otherwise have been called 
to the attention of the public or otherwise 
given the attention such preferential treat- 
ment deserves: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, That its members 
record their objections to H.R. 3460 and rec- 
ommend to the U.S. Senators elected by the 
people of this State, that they cast a nega- 
tive vote against H.R. 3460, unless H.R. 3460 
is amended to provide for the following: 

1. TVA shall be compelled to charge such 
rates as the Federal Power Commission may 
determine adequate to permit of the repay- 
ment to the U.S. Treasury over a period of 
not more than 40 years of the aggregate of 
all sums appropriated, together with interest 
thereon, computed annually at a rate which 
will reflect the average interest cost to the 
Federal Government upon such borrowings 
by it in excess of 10 years; and 

2. Any securities issued by TVA when au- 
thorized by Congress shall be subject to Fed- 
eral income taxes; and 

3. The assets of TVA shall be subject to 
tax by State and local units of government 
within which such assets might be located; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to each member of the Michigan 
delegation to the Congress of the United 


States. 
FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the senate, July 2, 1959. : 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, following 

is my newsletter of July 4, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT ` 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 

Congress’ legislative boxscore shows the 
House well along in the year's necessary 
work, while the Senate lags behind. True, 
many controversal issues remain, including 
depressed areas aid, Federal education aid, 
labor reform, minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and civil rights, these 
in addition to those bills not yet signed by 
the President though passed by House and 
Senate, such as the housing bill. Yet the 
basic work, the appropriation bills (except 
for foreign aid and military construction) 
have passed the House. The Senate has five 
appropriations to go (defense, foreign aid, 
military construction, public works, and sup- 
plemental). These, too, could be acceler- 
ated, if the Senate leadership chose to do so. 

The real question is, how many of the con- 
troversal issues will be taken up this year 
or allowed to go over until the 2d session 
of the 2-year 86th Congress, remembering 
that 1960 Is a presidential year and several 
Senators are trying to build records for cam- 
paigning. A most significant development 
of this Congress has been the effectiveness of 
the President's threat of a veto tied to the 
fiscal responsibility of a balanced budget in 
stopping the big spending liberals right in 
their tracks. The mood of the citizens is 
causing the spenders to think twice before 
insisting on deficit spending as a cure for 
every pain. Congress could well be in ses- 
sion through Labor Day, or later, while the 
leadership tries to create and develop some 
campaign’ issues, 

The Korean war corporate and excise tax 
extension came back to the House for a vote 
after the House and Senate conferees met, 
and two Senate amendments were adopted. 
The Senate added amendments that would 
(1) cut the transportation tax in half, and 
(2) repeal the Federal tax on local telephone 
service, both tax cuts to take effect July 1960. 
Well, here were two very popular tax cuts 
which everyone would like to remove. But 
look at the facts. First, both these tax cuts 
were not related in any way to the Korean 
tax extension but were added by the Senate. 
The Constitution specifically states that all 
tax matters must originate in the House. 
What would you do on such a yote? Many 
constituents have urged these tax cuts, yet 
they come to us posing this problem of con- 
stitutionality. What's the right course, and 
is it the same as the political course? Fur- 
ther considerations included: (1) It hardly 
seems praiseworthy to propose tax cuts when 
(a) we are already $1 billion in the hole this 
year, and (b) programs passed this year carry 
$2.5 billion more spending next year when 
these tax cuts would take effect. It simply 
shows Congress is not yet disciplining itself 
to living within a balanced budget and Con- 
gress will not do so, I predict, unless we have 
a constitutional amendment forcing us to 
do so, or unless revenues soar faster than 
„ (so we couldn't have spent that, 

The labor bill controversy continues un- 
abated with daily semantics and committee 


-unions is frequent and detrimental, 
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performances replacing, but not burying, the 
earlier exposures of the McClellan Commit- 
tee of racketeering, abuse of power, violence, 
corruption and graft—at the expense of the 
public and sometimes the union members 
themselves. Consider these related items: 
(1) A union worker's bill of rights—guaran- 
teeing to the worker free speech and as- 
sembly, the right to sue, freedom from arbi- 
trary dues and assessments, and safeguards 
against disciplinary action—was voted down 
by the Senate, but we all know the workers 
deserve these protections; (2) union power 
has come from Federal laws, (not collective 
bargaining); (3) a real struggle is taking 
place between union leaders and union mem- 
bers; (4) the racketeering exposures before 
the McClellan committee brought a flood of 
mail from rank and file union members ask- 
ing for legislation correcting labor leader 
abuses of power; (5) racketeer picketing and 
secondary boycotts can destroy our economy, 
as can price control by union action; (6) 
employer and industry collusion with labor 
for 
example, to the public in price control, to 
the union member, whenever the national 
organization takes away his local bargaining 
rights through pattern or industry-wide 
bargaining. r 

So I introduced H.R. 8003 to offset the 
present immunity the labor unions enjoy 
from antitrust law. Providing injunctive 
relief, rather than criminal penalty, this 
bill, if adopted, would bring relief fram the 
two distinct ways union monopoly manifests 
itself: (1) Restrictive trade practices such as 
price fixing, restrictions on use of new 
processes, exclusive of products from the 
market, etc. Example: A milk drivers’ 
union can establish fixed price list for milk 
and force local dairies to conform, under 
penalty of drivers’ strike, thus fixing prices; 
same price-fixing forbidden employers under 
antitrust laws; (2) enforcement of wage de- 
mands through industry-wide and pattern 
bargaining practices. Example: Local unions 
may enforce demands by traditional economic 
weapons of bargaining and striking. That's 
all right, but nationwide or areawide racke- 
teer picketing, and secondary boycotts, re- 
gardless of the economic harm to the public, 
become an unlawful restraint of trade, which 
this bill would prohibit. In a nutshell this 
bill would simply subject unions to the same 
ground rules already applicable to business 
enterprises. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Independence Day Address by Hon. 
Ernest Gruening, of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, on July 
4 I had the honor of presenting to 
the city of Philadelphia, at Independence 
Hall, the flag bearing for the first time 
our 49th star. It has been 37 years since 
we have celebrated such a momentous 
occasion. y 

Philadelphia welcomed as its principal 
Speaker of the day the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska, Mr. ERNEST 
GRUENING. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the full text of Senator GRUENING’S In- 
dependence Day address. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE Day ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
Ernest GRUENING, OF ALASKA, AT INDE- 
PENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, ON 

- JuLy 4, 1959 
It is a rare privilege that you have ac- 

corded me in asking me to address you on 

this occasion, or, perhaps, to use the Eng- 
lish language more precisely, a unique 
privilege. 

For this is no ordinary Fourth of July. 

This is an Independence Day ceremony 
which, in several important respects, is un- 
precedented— and therefore, unique. 

We are celebrating the admission to the 
Union of the largest State im American 
history. 

We are celebrating the admission of an 
area larger than it ever before admitted to 
the Union in any one year—an area one-fifth 
as large as the older 48 States. 

We are celebrating the admission to the 
Union of a State that extends American do- 
minion and full citizenship, and all con- 
Comitant blessings that American citizen- 
ship implies, to America’s farthest west and 
America’s farthest north. 

Thus, we are celebrating the extension, 
for the first time in history, of the Union 
north into the Arctic and west into the 
Eastern Hemisphere. This is new terrain 
for the family of States. 

We are celebrating the admission to the 
Union, for the first time, of a noncontigu- 

Ous area—this is the first time that we have 
taken into the family of States territory 
Which did not touch the rectangular block 
that hitherto has constituted the Union, 

We are celebrating the admission of a new 
State after 46 years without such evidence 
ot growth and expansion. Thirteen years 
Was previously the longest Interval between 

the admission of States. 

These geographical and historical data im- 
Ply a great deal more than their mere re- 
cital reveals. Behind these physical facts lie 
far more important symbolic and spiritual 
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connotations. These are, first, that the 
United States is not static, not limited, not 
complete; but, on the contrary, is dynamic, 
growing. and on the march. 

How significant is this? 

It is true that throughout our history the 
voices of doubt and pessimism about the 
future of our Republic have been raised. 

It would surprise many of you to know 
that the prophets of gloom and doom were 
heard almost as soon as our Nation was 
founded, History has repeatedly proven 
them completely mistaken. 

It the last 2 years, alarm has been ex- 
pressed—especially since the Russian 
achievements in outer space—that the 
United States had reached its peak of power 
and influence. In not a few places was the 
fear voiced that despite our great material 


achievements, our position of eminence in 


the world, our vast resources, our proved 
potentials and capabilities, our pioneering 
and leadership in many fields, all these had 
reached a climax and an apex from which 
recession would before long begin. 

Comparisons have been made with ancient 
Rome, which, while apparently at the zenith 
of its imperial power and glory, was being 
insidiously corroded within by luxury and 
Sybaritic living, and was shortly to succumb. 
to the onslaught of the cruder and tougher 
barbarians. Parallels have been latterly 
drawn to forecast that similarly, our luxuri- 
ous, high standards of American living, and 
a consequent softness which this way of life 
presumably predicates, will cause us ere long 
to succumb to the ruthless aggressiveness 
of the hordes, mobilized by the governments 
in Moscow and Peiping—hordes unused to 
the refinements of Western civilization. 

While it is well never to underrate one's 
opponents—and it is clear that at the pres- 
ent time the enemies of our freedom and of 
the whole free world lie in the rulerships of 
the totalitarian Communist police states—I 
boldly assert my conviction that the event 
that we are particularly celebrating today 
furnishes a substantial refutation of the ap- 
prehension that Uncle Sam is shortly to 
begin to dodder and to enter dotage. 

Within the short space of 1 year, the 
United States has admitted the 49th and 
50th States—Alaska and Hawaii. And while 
technically, Hawaii is not yet in the Union, 
and while officially, the new Old Glory we 
are unfurling here today signalizes the ad- 
mission only of the 49th State—Alaska—we 
would be remiss in not hailing this double 
achievement. 

For while Alaska’s admission extends the 
frontiers of democracy to America's farthest 
North and farthest West, Hawali’s admission 
extends them to America's farthest South. 

While Alaska's admission extends America 
into the Arctic, Hawaii's admission extends 
it into the tropics. 

The Union's boundaries a year ago ex- 
tended between approximately the 67th 
meridian and 125th meridian of longitude 
west and the parallels of approximately 25 
degrees north latitude and 49 degrees north 
latitude, Now, they extend between approxi- 
mately 67 degrees west longitude and 173 
degrees east longitude and the parallels of 
approximately 19 degrees north to 73 degrees 
north latitude. 

But the geographical extension is not the 
significant aspect of these achievements. 
The totalitarian police states have likewise 
enlarged their dominion. Within the life- 


time of many living, we have seen the rulers 
of the Kremlin extend their brutal tyranny 
over a dozen formerly free and independent 
nations. Within a few weeks, we have seen 
the masters of Peiping invade and conquer 
the formerly free land of Tibet. 

In contrast, the United States has to its 
new States extended that most basic of 
American principles—the principle of gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed. What 
a contrast between Uncle Sam's treatment 
of his former dependencies—which is what 
Alaska and Hawaii, under Territorial status, 
have been—and the Russian treatment of 
Hungary and the Chinese treatment of Tibet, 

There is ‘a special, significance in our two 
extensions. Alaska was formerly Russian- 
America; and but for the wisdom and vision 
of William H. Seward, Secretary of State in 
President Lincoln's and President Johnson's 
Cabinets, Alaska might still be groaning 
under the Kremlin’s heel. 

We can stand today on the shores of the 
Alaskan mainland and look across the Bering 
Strait and see the headlands of Siberia. 
Only 54 miles separate these two areas; but 
what à world of contrast in the lives of their 
peoples. 

In the Bering Sea are two islands, only 244 
miles apart—the Diomedes. The interna- 
tional dateline passes between them. Little 
Diomede is American: Big Diomede is Rus- 
sian. A couple of decades ago, these two 
islands were sparsely inhabited by Eskimos. 
They visited freely, paddling across the nar- 
row Strait between them in the summertime 
in kayaks or oomlaks— the two varieties of 
native skinboats—or crossing over on the ice 
bridge which furnished a passageway be- 
tween them for 8 months of the year. When 
the Iron Curtain descended upon Russia, 
the Soviet authorities evacuated their Es- 
kimos, uprooted=them from where they had 
lived, and removed them to the mainland of 
Siberia. The Eskimos of Little Diomede. on 
the other hand, were proud to enroll them- 
selyes as volunteers in the Alaska Territorial 
Guard during World War II, and eager there- 
after to serve their Territory, and now State 
and Nation, as members of the Alaska Na- 
tional Guard, History and geography fur- 
nish here, on the northwestern edge of our 
continent, the great contrast between the 
two systems, theirs and ours. 

In Hawaii. our 50th State, you will find a 
meeting of East and West. There, united in 
the common ideology that is America’s 
proudest heritage—the heritage of individ- 
ual liberty, of freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, and worship, that are guaranteed 
us by the Bill of Rights—is the finest exam- 
ple of ethnic democracy to be found not only 
under the American flag, but anywhere on 
earth. There, the races of East and West 
have mingled. To the Polynesian inhab- 
itants whom the early explorers found there 
at the very end of the 18th century came the 
New England missionaries, and uniting with 
the aboriginal inhabitants, created a culture 
that is beautifully diverse in its outer as- 
pects, but completely saturated with the 
principles of democracy. 

To these islands came people from the 
Orient—from China, from Japah, from 
Korea, from the Philippines—who, as citi- 
zens of the 50th State, will constitute a bridge 
between East and West, contrary to Rudyard 
Kipling’s pronouncement that East and West 
will never meet. They have met here, they 
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will continue to meet here, under the flag 
which we are raising today, and which, a 
year from today, will display its 50th star, 

Now, the inclusion of the 49th and 50th 
stars today, and a year from today, demon- 
strate the most striking and unique fact 
about the American flag. It is the only flag 
which grows with the growth of the Nation. 
While its basic design remains unchanged, 
it does change just sufficiently in one re- 
curring detail to record the growth 
from a thin fringe of colonies along the At- 
lantic seaboard to the mighty Nation that 
the United States has become. 

Indeed, each additional star represents a 
verse in the American epic, and it is appro- 
priate, on this occasion, when a new star 
has been added, to emphasize that point and 
bring out the close relationship between the 
American flag and the Union whose emblem 
it is. 

As we all know, our flag received its design 
182 years ago from the Continental Congress. 
The Congress properly decided that the thir- 
teen Colonies which had banded together to 
form our Nation should be represented both 
by the alternating red and white stripes and 
by the 13 stars in the Canton or Union of the 
Flag. For a time, it was assumed that each 
new State would be recorded by an additional 
star and additional stripe, and when our first 
two States were admitted—Vermont and 
Kentucky, in 1791 and 1792, respectively—our 
fiag had 15 stars and 15 stripes. 

But Congress soon realized that an addi- 
tional star in the blue firmament provided 
adequate recognition for a new State; that 
likewise adding a new stripe for each State 
would not only entail needless duplication, 
but would, in time, diminish the beauty of 
design of the flag by overburdening it with 
stripes. Likewise, this duplication would 
destroy the great historic symbolism inherent 
in the memory of the Original Thirteen Col- 
onies and the Original Thirteen States. 
Therefore, 141 years ago, the Congress re- 
turned to its original formula, which per- 
sists to this day—namely, 13 stripes forever, 
and an additional star for each new State. 

Thirty-seven stars have been added to the 
original 13. But that does not mean that our 
flagmakers have had to make 37 different 
flags and 37 times scrap those on hand, A 
sufficient number of States came in at one 
time so that changes had to be made, or will 
have to be made, only about 27 times instead 
of 37. No historical museum could collect 
more than 27 different American flags be- 
cause they do not exist, 

In the nearly three-quarters of a century 
between the formation of the Union and 
the Civil War, not a few States came in in 
pairs. The dates of their admission did not 
coincide exactly, but their joint entry into 
statehood was prearranged, and by design. 

Each star that has been added to our flag 
represents a stirring chapter in our history. 
each new star signalized a step in the prog- 
ress of mankind. Each star incarnates a 
portion of the hopes, the struggles, the trials 
and errors, the quest for goals, and the 
achievements that together constitute the 
American saga. 

It is, I believe, the greatest epic of all time. 
It is the greatest epic because it stories the 
untrammelled efforts of freemen—tfreer than 
any of their predecessors in the pageant 
of history—to work out their own destiny. 

So we must not think of our flag only as 
an emblem, We must not think of it merely 
as a symbol, though of course it is very 
much a symbol—a symbol of everything that 
our American faith embodies. But we should 
think of it also as a symposium of great ad- 
ventures—adventures of mind and heart and 
body—a recording of past performance, 
proudly raised on high for each coming 
generation to look up to, ever a summons to 
present obligation and a guide to future 
conduct, 
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We cannot identify any one of the 13 
stripes with any one of the Original Thirteen 
States. We might have done so—or might 
do so—if someone wished arbitrarily to relate 
each stripe from the top of the flag down to 
each State in the chronological order of its 
adherence to the Union. That would assign 
to Delaware, our oldest State, the topmost 
stripe. It would award to Pennsylvania the 
second stripe from the top. Rhode Island’s 
would be the stripe at the lower edge of the 
flag since it was the 13th State to sign up. 

It was wholly appropriate that Delaware, 
the first State to enter the Union, should 
adopt as its motto, “Liberty and Independ- 
ence.” Perhaps this is the time and place 
to advert to the fact that Pennsylvania which 
decided to enter the Union 5 days after Del- 
aware, amplified Delaware’s ringing words 
“Liberty and Independence“ by preceding 
them with the word “virtue,” so that as you 
all know, the Keystone State’s motto is: 
“Virtue, Liberty and Independence.” Pos- 
sibly the 5-day interval between Delaware's 
signing of the Constitution on December 7, 
1787, and Pennsylvania's adherence on De- 
cember 12, led Benjamin Franklin and his 
colleagues in the Pennsylvania delegation to 
refiect that they already had liberty and in- 
dependence and needed to prescribe virtue 
additionally to safeguard and amplify the 
blessings of their new-found freedom. It 
might be worth mentioning that the motto 
of the third State to ratify, 6 days after 
Pennsylyania—New Jersey—was “Liberty and 
Prosperity." Thus was perhaps illustrated 
the rapidity of progress in our national in- 
fancy—all in the course of 11 days—from 
the newly achieved “Liberty and Independ- 
ence” hailed by Delaware, to the addition of 
“virtue” by Pennsylvania, and the substitu- 
tion by New Jersey for Pennsylvania's some- 
what austere prescription of “virtue,” the less 
arduous and perhaps more alluring goal of 
“prosperity.” 

Incidentally, those three first States—Del- 
aware, your own State of Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey—all contiguous to each other, 
were the only States to join the Union in 
1787, Not until after the New Year, 1788, 
had begun, did the others follow. Here in 
the very heart of the new-born Republic, 
midway between New Hampshire to the 
north and Georgia, to the south, were the 
pioneer States, the first three to pledge their 
allegiance to the Constitution and flag of 
the United States. 

I wonder that no one has thought to form 
an inner club, an exclusive order within some 
of the sons and daughters of yesteryear, en- 
titling it: The Joiners of 1787.“ Some- 
thing analogous to its occurred a century 
later in Alaska. There, in what Alaskans 
fondly call the last frontier, “pioneering,” a 
beloved word, dates from the days of 98 ro- 
mantically eternalized in the verse of Rob- 
ert W. Service and the short stories of Jack 
London. Nmety-eight was the year of the 
great gold rush that followed the discovery of 
gold in the Klondike. No candidate for pub- 
lic office in Alaska fails to claim—if he can 
truthfully do so—that he was a 98 pioneer. 
But several years ago, a charming lady, a 
candidate for Alaska's Territorial House of 
Representatives, proclaimed in her political 
advertisements that she was an 87 pioneer. 
She had been carried across the Chilkoot 
Pass in that year as a babe in arms, 11 years 
before the Klondike. She did not want to 
be mistaken for any of the Johnny-come- 
latelys of 98. She was elected. 

It would perhaps be painting the lily to 
pursue further the theme of the rapid 
progressiveness of the sentiments in the 
subsequently enrolling States mottoes, but 
it may be worth noting that Georgia, the 
fourth State, which came in on Januarry 2, 
1788, apparently considered “Liberty and In- 
dependence” now achieved, no longer timely, 
and instead looked to the future with the 
Motto: “Wisdom, Justice, Moderation.” 
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May “The Empire State of the South“ 
achieve them. They are desirable goals for 
any State. 

If it is not customary to associate any one 
of the 13 stripes in our flag with any of 
the original 13 States, it is even more 
impossible to attach any one of the 49 stars 
to a given State. Yet we might well view 
the addition of each star to our flag as much 
more than a minor and automatic change 
on a piece of bunting. Rather, we should 
think of what lay behind that star, what 
preceded the admission of the new State 
that star represents, hail it as we would a 
great new star in the heavens, and reflect on 
the cosmic forces that brought it into be- 
ing. 

Who can relive the story of Vermont's gal- 
lant struggle for self-determination which 
culminated in its entering the Union as the 
14th State—the first additional star in the 
flag—without sensing that the Green Moun- 
tain boys were renacting on the home 
ground our own e -making reyolution? 
From the outbreak of the War of Indepen- 
dence, Vermont was master of its destiny 
and determined to remain so. In those 4 
years, between 1787 and 1791, Vermont had 
not had Territorial status. It had stead- 
fastly maintained its independence against 
the claims of adequate New Hampshire and 
of powerful New York, which Vermonters 
were prepared to resist, if need be, by arms. 
Likewise, Vermont rejected the tendered 
blandismment of union with Canada. It 
would join our Union, but only as an equal, 
as a sovereign State. 

And now, early in our history, we come 
to the first of those interesting arrangements 
in which sectional balancing played a great 
part. For while Vermont was resisting the 
claims of two already established States, 
pioneers settled across the Appalachians in 
land belonging to Virginia, were trying simi- 
larly to free themselves from the grasp of 
Old Dominion, then by far the most popu- 
lous—and by that token the most powerful— 
of all the 13 States. There had been not 
fewer than 10 conventions of representatives 
from Virginia and from the embryonic State 
of Kentucky in a vain effort to reach a solu- 
tion. Finally, in 1791, under the leadership 
of Thomas Jefferson, a provision which sat- 
isfied conflicting claims and regional rivalry 
was achieved for the admission of both 
States, Vermont and Kentucky. This solu- 
tion was reflected in a bit of doggerel which 
originated in a Pennsylvania newspaper and 
was widely reprinted In the press of that 
period: į 

“Kentucky to the Union given, 

Vermont will make the balance even; 

Still Pennsylvania holds the scales 

And neither South nor North prevails.” 


Thus, those first two new stars in the flag 
the 14th and 15th—marked not only the 
advent of two States, but, with the admis- 
sion of Kentucky, the beginning of the west- 
ward march that has so profoundly shaped 
the American character and contributed such 
unique quality to our American life. 

The next three States—Tennessee in 1796, 
Ohio in 1803, and Louisiana in 1812—were 
admitted separately, but widely varying and 
unprecedented conditions accompanied the 
admission of each. The frontiersmen oc- 
cupying the region south of Kentucky. 
and belonging to North Carolina, as I have 
pointed out, impatient at the delay in grant- 
ing them admission to the Union, first set 
up a State of their own and called it 
Franklin, honoring your greatest Pennsyl- 
vanian. But receiving no invitation to join 
the Union from the first three Congresses, 
they assumed the initiative, drafted a con- 
stitution for the future State of Tennessee. 
elected two Senators, and sent them here to 
knock at the door of Congress for admission. 
They were successful. In a few months, in 
1796, Tennessee became the third new State- 
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With Ohio, represented by the 17th star, 
the frontier advanced across the Alleghenies 
North as well as south, ushering in the birth 
Of that great American region known—per- 

not too exactly—as the Middle West. 
Ohio, also, Virginia acquired a rival 
mot her of presidents, 

Before the next State, Louisiana, added 
the 18th star to our fiag, President Jefferson's 

ana Purchase had doubled the extent 
of American territory, and extended its west- 
€rn border to the Rockies. 

Now there was a return to sectional bal- 
aneing into which the issue of free versus 
slave States had crept, with the admission 
in 1816 of Indiana and in 1817 of Mississippi, 
represented by the 19th and 20th stars, 

The same pattern was followed shortly 
thereafter by the admission of Ilinois in 
1818 and Alabama in 1819, our 2ist and 22d 
Stars. 

By now, the slavery issue in relation to the 

ion of new States had become more 
deute and led to the Missouri Compromise— 
an important milestone in our history, desl- 
ing with problems happily no longer existing. 
By it, Maine was admitted as a free State in 
1820, our 23d star, and Missouri, our 24th 
Star, in 1821 as a slave State but with cer- 
tain limitations, while thereafter all future 
States west of the Mississippi River and 
north of 36°30’ were pledged to freedom. 
ter the free versus slave State 
issue would, for a time, dominate every new 
State’s admission. Arkansas, a slave State, 
Came in in 1836, Michigan, its offset, a free 
State, in 1837—our 25th and 26th stare—and 
following the same pattern, Florida in 1845 
and Iowa in 1846, our 27th and 29th stars. 
For in between, Texas, in 1845, under unprec- 
dented and dramatic circumstances, fol- 
lowing its victorious war of independence, 
had come into the Union, bringing its own 
Star with it, and, surprisingly, not 
insisting that when added to our flag that 
Star should be bigger than all the rest, but 
reserving the right to divide itself into five 
States. Alaskans have been waliting breath- 
lessly to see whether Texas will do it. 

By this time, the irrepressible conflict was 

ng larger and the balancing in the 
Admission of northern and southern States 

. Texas was the last slave State ad- 
Mitted. Wisconsin placed the 30th star in 
the fiag in 1848. 

California, having loosened its bonds from 
Mexico, set up its own republic, was briefly 
Under U.S. military rule, and scorning even 
à temporary condition of territorialism, was 
admitted to the Union im 1850. Its star— 
the 31st—marked the extension of American 
' dominion to the Pacific. 

Minnesota came next in 1858, followed by 
Oregon in 1859 and Kansas in 1861, re- 
meee the 32d, 33d, and 34th stars in 


The next two States were war babies. 
were the direct consequences of the 
Civil War. When Virginia seceded in 1861, 
the State's 40 western counties voted to re- 
Main loyal to the Union, rejected the action 
taken at Richmond, and set up an inde- 
Pendent State with the capital at Wheeling. 
W. Va., as these secessionists from secession 
Called it, which was admitted to the Union 
in 1863. Probably no State was born under 
More stirring circumstances than was this 
Neighbors of your to the south and west, Its 
Motto—Montani Semper Liberi (Moun- 
taineers Always Free) both renews the aspi- 
Tation for freedom voiced in the days of our 
ar for Independence and reveals that West 
Virginia has the highest average altitude of 
Any State east of the Rockies. 

Nevada was brought into the Union in 
1864 by President Lincoln to help him secure 
Tatification of the 13th amendment to the 
Constitution which abolished slavery. Per- 
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haps we might, with poetic license, call these 
two—the 35th and 86th stars— Shooting 
Stars.“ They came into the Union amid the 
booming of cannon on the farflung battle- 
fields, and as a direct consequence of that 
bloody family quarrel, 

Nebraska followed in 1867, and Colorado tn 
1876. Dakota Territory was divided into 
two States In 1889, and in the same year 
Montana and Washington came into the 
Union, Idaho and Wyoming followed the 
next years, 1890. Six States in 2 years. 
Utah was added in 1896; Oklahoma in 1907, 
and the last two States, up to this time— 
New Mexico and Arizona—in 1912, brought 
the field of blue to yesterday's galaxy of 48 
stars. 

Now, a few concluding words about our 
49th and 50th States and stars. 

William H. Seward, who was really the au- 
thor of Alaska's entry into the United States, 
had a great vision of extending the American 
idea all over this continent. It was not mere 
territorial acquisition that concerned him, 
Into the Treaty of Cession he wrote: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” 


Decades later, we Alaskans held up this 


statement before the Congress as a solemn 
pledge and promise. We argued—and, I am 
convinced, logically—that only by statehood 
could the inhabitants of Alaska be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States. Actually, as a Territory, 
Alaska suffered an indifference, a neglect, 
and downright discrimination by the Fed- 
eral Government which led to an increas- 
ing determination on the part of these fron- 
tiersmen of Alaska to achieve the full equal- 
ity of statehood. ‘ 4 

The first Alaska statehood bill was intro- 
duced in 1916 by James Wickersham, one 
of our early delegates, for, as a Territory, 
Alaska could be represented in the Congress 
by only a voteless Delegate in the House of 
Representatives. Of course, the bill did not 
even get out of committee. In the early 
1940's, statehood bills were again introduced 
in the House by the then Delegate, Anthony 
J. Dimond, and in the Senate by Senator 
William Langer, of North Dakota, and Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada. These bills 
likewise did not get out of committee. In 
1945, I had the opportunity to present to the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature a recommenda- 
tion for a bill providing for a referendum 
in the coming election to determine officially 
the wishes of the people of Alaska concern- 
ing statehood. The legislation was adopted, 
and at the 1946 election, the people of Alas- 
ka voted that they wanted statehood. That 
was the beginning of our present drive. 
President Truman enthusiastically: endorsed 
statehood—the first President to do so— 
recommending, in his first state of the 
Union message in 1946, enabling legislation 
to the Congress, even before the vote of the 
people of Alaska had been recorded. There- 
after, our yoteless Delegate in the House in- 
troduced a statehood bill in every session 
of Congress. It was passed by the House 
in one session, but failed on action in the 
Senate. Meanwhile, we were all working to 
mobilize public sentiment, which soon ran 
way ahead of congressional action. 

In 1955, the Alaska Legislature, impatient 
at the delays, decided on bold action. It 
passed an act providing for a constitutional 
convention which would draft a constitution 
for the State of Alaska, and appropriated 
300,000 for that purpose, scorning the ad- 
vice of the timid and prudent that if Alaska 
waited until Congress acted, the Federal 
Government would pay the cost of this con- 
vention. <A speedy election for delegates 
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followed, and they were elected on a non- 
partisan basis. Fifty-five delegates—the 
same historic number that met here in Phil- 
adeiphia in 1787 to draft the Constitution of 
the United States—met at the University of 
Alaska near Fairbanks in 1955, and drafted 
a constitution which political scientists de- 
clare to be at least the equal of any existing 
State charter, The people ratified it at the 
next election. They went further. Af this 
same election they approved an ordinance 
which authorized the people of Alaska to 
nominate. and elect two US. Sen- 
ators and a Representative and send them 
to Washington to work for statehood. In 
doing this: we were following an ancient, 
but generally forgotten, precedent. In 1796, 
the people living west of the Appalachians 
and south of Kentucky, which then belonged 
to the State of North Carolina, were becom- 
ing impatient because the first three Con- 
gresses did not admit thelr area to statehood. 
They drew up a constitution and elected two 
Senators, and sent them to the National 
Capital—which was then Philadelphia—to 
work for statehood. They were successful. 
We therefore called our procedure the Alaska- 
Tennessee plan, after its originators, the 
pioneer mountaineers of Tennessee. A sim- 
ilar procedure was followed by Michigan, by 
Towa, by California, by Minnesota, by Oregon, 
and by Kansas, Similarly, three of us were 
elected by Alaskans. We went to Washington: 
and were successful in persuading a majority 
of the Members of both Houses of Congress 
to pass a statehood bill in the 85th Congress. 

And once the ice had been broken, figura- 
tively speaking, it was not dificult to bring 
in the last of the incorporated Territories— 
our sister in the Pacific, Hawaii. In all 
fairness, it should be said that Hawaii was 
ready for statehood long before Alaska—it 
had met. the basic tests earlier and should 
have been admitted before Alaska. But. 
Alaskans were happy and proud to play an 
active part in bringing in the 50th State. 
We worked just as hard to bring in Hawaii 
as we had to bring in Alaska, 

But I will leave the telling of Hawali's 
gallant struggle to whoever succeeds me on 
this occasion a year hence. 

However, you will see, from what I have 
said, that there is a great story behind the 
placement of each new star in our flag. 
Each star is a condensation of that story. 
Each, while different, is a saga of aspiration 
and effort, of sacrifice and struggle—all pri- 
marily for one basic purpose—the applica- 
tion of that principle proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the can- 
sent of the governed. It was proclaimed as 
an unalienable right in this city in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It guided our fore- 
fathers in'the founding of the Republic. It 
has guided all of us to national greatness, 

As I pointed out earlier, in one to 
fiag is unique. While it is one of the oldest 
national emblems on earth—older than any 
other in the New World and out-aged by very 
few in the old—it is the only flag which, while 
unaltered in basic design, yet changes pro- 
gressively. It is the only flag which is not 
static. It records the birth of our Nation; 
it codifies the Nation's growth from infancy 
to maturity. 

So, I would say to any of those who, In 
moods of depression or doubt, fear that our 
great civilization is in danger of decline, 
atrophy or decay, they can find in the flag 
not merely the inspiration, but the visible 
and tangible proof that America, the land 
which we love, and the idea that we cherish, 
is secure. As the 49 stars are unfurled 
in the breeze, we can lift our eyes and our 
hearts in the confident knowledge that the 
best is yet to come. 
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Old Maestro Looks for Alaska Nickname 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA m 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
— Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Old Maestro Looks for Alaska 
Nickname,” which appeared in the April 
14 issue of the Anchorage Daily Times, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Anchorage Daily Times, April 14, 
1959} 


OLD MAESTRO Looks FOR ALASKA NICKNAME 

Barnee Breeskin, the popular maestro who 
presided for a decade in the blue room of the 
Shoreham Hotel, at Washington, D.C., has 
suggested a nickname for the new State of 
Alaska. 

He says Australia is known throughout the 
world as “down under.” He thinks Alaska 
should be the converse and become known 
as “up over.“ 

Barnee, now a public relations man in the 
Nation's Capital, came up with that idea 
after returning from a trip to Latin America 
in behalf of Pan American World Airways. 
He made a survey of the alrline's hotels and 
the services they render. 

At first hearing, the nickname “Up Over” 
sounds strange. It is not the sort of name 
that clicks immediately. 

But it does have certain attractions that 
should be considered. “Up” conjures up the 
prevailing conception of Alaska as up north, 
up high on the map, up near the top of the 
globe. 

“Over” brings to mind the fact that Alaska 
is over the top of the globe instead of 
on the side the way one ordinarily looks at 
it, It also ties in with the new global air 
routes that go over the North Pole, over the 
Arctic ice pack, over the top of the world to 
the continent of Europe. 

It lacks glamour, no doubt, but that did 
not prevent Australia’s “down under” from 
catching on. Down under has become popu- 
lar reference to that part of the world. 

As far as Alaskans are concerned, the 
world seems to be in and out. Anything 
inside Alaska is in and anything outside 
is out. Any member of the Alaska fraternity 
understands the words when used in this 
connotation, 

“Where are you going?” 

“Out.” 

If you meet an Alaskan outside and ask 
when he is going in, he knows what you are 
talking about without explanation. 

But in the of the world, in and 
out has not clicked, Too many people who 
are outside don't realize they are out at all. 

You can meet any worldy traveler and 
refer to “down under.” He knows what you 
are talking about. Maybe the day could 
come when the destination up over” has 
the same worldwide recognition as a specific 
reference to Alaska. 

It will take some hard pushing by Alas- 
kans to get the phrase accepted if it is going 
to be accepted. 

While Barnee was visiting Latin America 
and thinking about this Alaska nickname, 
Alaskans have been more concerned with a 
name for the old 48 States than they have 
for their own. 

Outside can no longer be stateside because 
Inside is also stateside. The old 48 is com- 
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mon. The smaller 48 is heard frequently. 
The South or southern 48 is also used. 

One intriguing reference to the other 
States Is Little America. It was coined, as 
far as we know, by our own Muktuk Mar- 
ston, He says it's Little America because 
it is composed of the smaller States of the 
Union. 

Admission of Hawaii will bring new name 
Problems. Hawali is due south of Alaska. 
Should we call is South America? What 
becomes of the other South America? It 
must be either Souther America, Far South 
America, or even Southeast America because 
it Is east as well as south. 

We will leave all this to Barnee, along 
with the problem of what happens to the 
Pacific Northwest now that Alaska is the 
true Pacific Northwest. Are Washington and 
Oregon to be known as the Middle West, and 
California the Southwest? 

Then what becomes of the old Middle 
West and Southwest? From the Alaska yvan- 
tage point, the Middle West is now the Near 
East, and the Altantic coast is the Far East. 
And the old Southwest must be the Near 
Southeast. 

Barnee was a booster for Alaska way back 
in the days when this great State was noth- 
ing but a Territory. He took verses written 
by Alaskans, set them to music and played 
them as a welcome for Alaskans when they 
visited the Blue Room for dinner and enter- 
tainment. 

It is grand to know that Barnee, upon 
returning to the Far East from his trip into 
Southern America, is still thinking of “up 
over.” 


The Garrison Diversion Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, many great water projects 
have been completed or have been under 
construction in the Missouri Basin dur- 
ing the past 15 years. This is a part of 
the Pick-Sloan plan, which envisioned 
great development for this fabulous area 
including irrigation, navigation, flood 
protective works, water for municipal- 
ities, and low cost electrical power. 

Until recently all the interests of the 
Missouri Basin were united in the belief 
that there was an ample water supply 
for all of these multiple purposes under 
the Pick-Sloan plan. Some opposition 
has been developing in recent weeks to 
indicate that some downstream groups 
are beginning to lose interest in the 
needs of the upstream States since the 
huge reservoirs inundating hundreds of 
thousands of acres of good farm land 
and providing fiood protection for these 
downstream States, are nearing com- 
pletion. 

Mr. President, the Minot Daily News 
of Minot, N. Dak., under date of Friday, 
July 3, 1959, contains an editorial on this 
subject which I think makes a lot of 
sense. It is entitled “A Matter of 
Keeping Faith.” : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. ` 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News, July 
3, 1959] 
“A MATTER OF KEEPING FAITH 

This is a big country. In most of its 
problems as they come to light in popular 
debate there is much more than meets the 
eye, How wrong sometimes are the faraway 
attempts to apply a general principle to the 
merits of a particular case, 

We should not be too harsh with the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
failure to understand the historical Justifica- 
tion of the Garrison diversion project. Edi- 
torially these newspapers have lumped this 
North Dakota project with a number of oth- 
ers, criticizing reclamation projects in gen- 
eral. The ground of the criticism is the 
thought that it is inconsistent for the 
Nation to be building new projects to in- 
crease productivity at a time when payments 
are being offered to keep other croplands 
idle. 

The fact not appreciated is that the pro- 
posed Garrison diversion in North Dakota is 
part of a program which already has taken 
nearly 500,000 acres of North Dakota land 
out of production. In other words, North 
Dakota sacrificed that much good bottom 
land and prime grazing land to permit the 
Garrison Dam to be constructed on the Mis- 
souri. The diversion project takes the form 
of a recompense for lands already removed 
from the production of agricultural sur- 
pluses. It will be unjust if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, haying offered Garrison diversion 
in exchange for other lands condemned or 
purchased, fails to carry out its part of the 
bargain. 

This land was removed from North Dakota 
tax rolls, mind you, depriving the State and 
counties and school districts of a source of 
revenue. We feel quite certain no onè has 
pointed out this fact to the Post and Times 
Herald. On the promise that there would be 
irrigation development to replace this 1065 
of public and private resources, North Da- 
kotans went to bat to help obtain for the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation a congressional agreement for a Gar- 
rison reservoir pool level of 1,850-foot eleva- 
tion. That required the acquisition of 4 
considerable amount of additional land above 
the 1,830-foot level which would not have 
been required otherwise, Certainly the Post 
and Times Herald do not suppose there 
would have been support for taking this 
additional land out of production, had it not 
been for assurance of stabilizing the economy 
of other acreages through Irrigation. 

When the Post and Times Herald suggest 
that there is nothing to stop North Dakota 
from undertaking its own irrigation project, 
it is clear there is no appreciation of the 
feeling here that, in reality, North Dakota 
has already made its investment. And the 
investment in lands taken out of production 
is the kind of investment for which the Post 
and Times Herald are asking. 

And in addition to the half million acres of 
reservoir land, consideration must be given 
to the fact irrigation in North Dakota will 
remove thousands of wheat acres to other 
crops, some of which might be sugar beets 
now supplied from Cuba. 

AS we said, we are not disposed to feel 
bitter toward the Post and Times Herald for 
the view expressed in the editorial. It Was. 
in the main, a temperate expression of a 
general viewpoint which has to be taken into 
account these days. It did not single out 
the North Dakota project as one which 13 
especially vulnerable. But at the same time 
it missed an opportunity to show that the 
North Dakota project can be, and is, justifi 
on the very grounds on which the general 
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criticism was leveled. Sensing that the Post 
and Times Herald meant to be fair, we would 
like to see their editors take a second look 
at the facts of this project. 


Larger Oregon State Park at Historic Fort 
Stevens Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
home State of Oregon has one of the 
best and largest State-managed park 
systems in the United States. This is a 
reflection of the interest which all Ore- 

.fonians have in preserving the great 
natural beauty of the area in which they 
live. Despite the development of many 
State parks, proposals continue for add- 
ing to the existing system. One such 
Suggestion was unyeiled recently in an 
able editorial published in the Albany 
Democrat-Herald. 

The proposal urges State purchase of 
Surplus Federal land at Fort Stevens. 
This idea certainly merits consideration, 
because such a move would greatly im- 
Prove an already established State park 
area, Fort Stevens State Park, at the 
Mouth of the Columbia River. An in- 
formative article in the July 1959 issue 
of Ford Times, by an Oregon newspaper- 
man, Mr. Ben Maxwell, of Salem, de- 
Scribes the beauty and special attrac- 
tions of Fort Stevens State Park. The 
Scenic features described by Mr. Max- 
Well are illustrated in the magazine by 
some outstanding paintings by Mr. 
Ernest Richardson, a gifted Oregon 
artist, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
with my remarks, the editorial from the 
Albany Democrat-Herald, entitled “Take 
Another Look,” and the Ford Times arti- 
cle by Mr. Ben Maxwell, entitled “The 
Park at Fort Stevens.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Albany (Oreg.) Democrat-Herald] 
Take ANOTHER LOOK 

Notice has been given that the General 

ces Administration is offering for sale 

another portion of the Fort Stevens Reser- 

vation at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

It is to be hoped that the Oregon State 
Parks Division of the Oregon State High- 
Way Department may see fit to add this 
newly advertised area to the property it 
has so excellently developed on the south- 
ern portion of the reservation, which it 
N from the Government some years 

go. 

. The present State-owned area lies along 
a gradually sloping beach on which the big 
Salling vessel, the Peter Iredale, was wrecked 
during the early 1900's. Remnants of the 
Corroding steel hull and masts are still 
Prominent on the beach and have lured 
thousands of curious visitors. This beach, 
also, is popular with razor clam diggers. 
The park surrounds sightly, sand bottomed 
Coffenberry Lake, which beckons swimmers, 
boatsmen, and fishermen, and which is 
dotted with tiny tree-bearing islands. 
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This park offers commodious picnicking 
facilities, parking lots, and overnight accom- 
modations and has become one of the two 
most popular State parks in Oregon. 

We have seen no description of the addi- 
tional Fort Stevens property now to be put 
up for sale but it presumably includes what 
is known as Swash Lake, to the north of 
Coffenberry Lake, also abutting on the 20- 
mile long Clatsop Beach. 

If this is true the area should by all means 
be reserved for public use. In fact, the en- 
tire Fort Stevens Reservation should have 
been left intact and in public hands when 
the fort was abandoned by the Army. If its 
obsolete guns, which were scrapped had been 
left in place, centennial visitors would have 
the more reason to linger in Oregon and 
visit the coast. Fortifications such as these 
are rare now in the United States, and if the 
ancient fort had been preserved and pub- 
licized it could haye been rendered a great 
public asset. The area formerly occupied is 
deteriorating rapidly and has become an 
eyesore. Its once proud batteries are disinte- 
gating and accommodating weeds, its build- 
ings dingy and falling apart. All because no 
adequate public agency intervened when 
this most attractive portion of the reser- 
vation was put on the block. The city of 
Hammond tried. It did acquire the prop- 
erty but the little hamlet found it could not 
maintain the area properly so let it pass 
into private hands, save one building which 
is being used as a school, 

Retention of Fort Stevens by the govern- 
ment would have been justified by its his- 
toric significance alone, It is near the end of 
the Lewis and Clark trail, near Fort Clat- 
sop, now being restored, and it includes ruins 
of a fort built during the Civil War to guard 
the Columbia River against invasion by the 
confederates. True, it never had to fire a shot 
but it was ready to do so, just the same. 

Also it includes the only spot on the Pa- 
cific coast ever bombarded by an enemy. 

Soon after the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor a Japanese submarine surfaced off 
Battery Russell, safely out of range of its 
antiquated 6-inch disappearing rifles, and 
peppered the beach with shells. The attack 
caused no damage but provoked no reply for 
the commanding officer decided that to re- 
turn the fire would have been futile and 
would only have exposed the battery's posi- 
tion, which the submarine gunners appar- 
ently could not precisely locate. 

We think that if Congress should decide 
to establish a national park on the Oregon 
coast it should investigate the Fort Stevens 
area before spending tax money on property 
around Florence. The Government and 
State already own much of the Fort Stevens 
Reservation and probably could recover that 
which was unwisely sold for but a few thou- 
sand dollars. 

Furthermore, it is not likely a Fort Ste- 
vens National Park movement would meet 
local resistance. In contrast, a sizable por- 
tion of the Florence area population is vio- 
lently objecting to inclusion of privately 
owned property in the proposed Florence 
National Park. On the other hand, we know 
that many residents of the lower Columbia 
district, including Hammond itself, feel about 
Fort Stevens as we do. We suggest the 
write to their Congressmen their appro 
as the people of Florence are writing their 
protests. 

[From the Ford Times, July 1959 
THE PARK AT FORT STEVENS 
(By Ben Maxwell) 

If you would like to visit an abandoned 
fort, or see the rusty hulk of an old lime- 
juicer, or dig razor clams, or swim in Coffin- 
berry Lake, then let Fort Stevens State Park 
at the mouth of Oregon's Columbia River be 
your goal. The park and associated areas 
are reached by about 125 miles of pleasant 
westward driving from Portland over lower 
Columbia River Highway U.S. 30 through 
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historic Astoria. And along the way you 
will see numerous picturesque fishing vil- 
lages and lumber towns like Rainier, Mayger, 
Wauna, and Clifton. 

Fort Stevens was named for Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens, early territorial governor of Wash- 
ington and a Civil War general who was 
killed in action. The fort was established 
on the Oregon side of the Columbia River 
late in the Civil War for the purpose of keep- 
ing out Confederate privateers, though no 
attempt to enter the river or to destroy com- 
merce at its mouth was ever made. About 
1900 the fort was modernized as a big gun 
bastion. Then for years it served as a pleas- 
ant summer encampment area for National 
Guard and Reserve units. After World War 
II, part of Fort Stevens was declared surplus 
and sold to the city of Hammond, but other 
8 remain as classified Government prop- 
erty. 

The section of Fort Stevens that was sold 
contains rows of old, spacious structures, 
now privately owned and mostly vacant, 
wearing a drab complexion of camouflage 
applied in war time and now peeling. Oc- 
casional guardsmen, returning for a nostalgic 
look, usually leave somewhat disenchanted 
by the marks of deterioration at Oregon’s 
only surviving fort. 

Fort Stevens is said to have been the only 
part of continental United States attacked 
during World War II, when a Japanese sub- 
marine standing offshore lobbed a few shells 
harmlessly into the area. Battery Russell, 
a now dismantled section of the Fort Stevens 
area, overlooks the Pacific and was, until a 
few years ago, a placement for a 12-inch 
disappearing gun. This massive battery with 
underground rooms and corridors is now the 
property of the Oregon Game Commission. 
As such it is open to public inspection. 
From Battery Russell there is a splendid view 
of the Nacific northward to the Columbia 
River and its lengthy jetty. ~- 

In 1955 the Oregon Highway Parks De- 
partment acquired 788 nearby acres and 
named their acquisition Fort Stevens Park. 
Within this park are three sylvan lakes for 
swimming and boating: Coffinberry Lake, 
Crab Apple Lake, and the smallest, Creep 
and Crawl Lake. Located here are overnight 
camping sites (there is a modest charge) 
with fireplace cooking facilities, dry wood, 
and showers with hot and cold water. 

Fort Stevens Park is also popular among 
picnickers. On one July Fourth, no less than 
9,500 registrations were recorded. Those 
who swim in the lakes are protected against 
boat intrusion; those who prefer surf bath- 
ing can find it at the nearby beach. 

Digging tasty razor clams is another local 
attraction. There is a restriction on the 
number of clams you may dig in a single 
day, but when tides are right, Clatsop Beach 
from Gearhart to the Columbia jetty is 
dense with clam diggers working against 
time and tide to get their quota. 

The wreck of the Peter Iredale, one of 
many British windjammers that came to the 
Columbia River for grain and lumber in the 
early 1900's, occurred during a raging gale 
in 1906. A rusted, forward section of the 
old limejuicer, with steel masts lying where 
they fell, remains a popular and seemingly 
eternal landmark in the Fort Stevens area. 


— 


Tribute to Harry and Gretchen Billings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 


third annual convention of the Montana 
State AFL-CIO, upon motion of Presi- 
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dent James S. Umber, earlier this month 
unanimously approved a resolution com- 
mending Harry and Gretchen Billings, 
coeditors of the Peoples Voice, published 
in Helena, for receiving the Sidney Hill- 
man award this year. 

The resolution points out that Mr. and 
Mrs. Billings have for years stood in the 
* vanguard of labor’s battles in Montana. 

Labor is not the only cause for which 
they have fought valiantly. They are 
leaders in the fight for conservation and 
full development of our natural re- 
sources, for better education, for the 
family farmer, and against injustice 
wherever they have found it, whether or 
not the side they espoused was the pop- 
ular side. 

Mr, President, I share with the Mon- 
tana State AFL-CIO and many other 
Montanans.a deep pride in the accom- 
plishments of Harry and Gretchen Bill- 
ings. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the resolution to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Members of the convention: We, of the 
Montana labor movement have much to be 
proud of, not the least of which is an honor 
which this convention would be remiss in 
allowing to go unnoticed and unheraled. 

This year, in honor of a great and noble 
leader of labor, an award was gained by two 
wonderful members of the Montana labor 
movement. 

Because this honor is one of great sig- 
nificance nationally, and because it comes 
to us here in Montana, I ask this conven- 
tion’s unanimous consent to approve the 
following resolution of commendation: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas Gretchen Billings and Harry 
Billings have for years stood firmly in the 
vanguard of labor’s battles in Montana; and 
have, without hesitation spoken out in the 
People's Voice in favor of the fundamental 
principles of the democratic trade union 
movement; and 

“Whereas the excellence of their work has 
achieved national recognition in the award 
to them this year of the Sidney Hillman 
award, an award given in honor of one of 
American labor's greatest statesmen; and 

“Whereas Gretchen and Harry Billings were 
two of six people in the United States to be 
so honored this year, bringing to them and 
to Montana great national honor; and 

“Whereas we of the Montana labor move- 
ment are proud that two of our members 
should be so honored: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord as adding our commendation and send- 
5 our e Haines on: to Gretchen Billings 

Harry Billings and the People's Voice 
25 winning the Sidney Hillman award; and 
are proud with you.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway: Gateway to the 
Future / 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


Dr WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
Pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
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sparked one of the greatest efforts by the 
people in the Midwest to benefit from 
such a project in the history of the 
country. 

Along Wisconsin’s shorelines, for ex- 
ample, our 14 ports and harbors are 
carrying on constructive programs of de- 
velopment and progress. These ports 
will not only serve surrounding commun- 
ities, but will accommodate expanding 
volumes of traffic to and from the Heart- 
land of North America. 

To Wisconsin and the Midwest, the 
completed seaway marks a new economic 
era. 

The task ahead of us includes the en- 
couragement of more and more traffic 
to utilize the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 
less expensive trade routes to the ports 
of the world through our Midwestern 
lakeshore cities will, I believe, serve more 
and more as a magnet to trade and com- 
merce tagged“ for other lands around 
the globe. 

As things look now, our Wisconsin 
ports, for example, may well serve as 
convenient transfer points for trade and 
commerce emanating perhaps a thou- 
sand miles west of Wisconsin and in- 
cluding more than 15 States, as well as 
Provinces in Canada. 

For the products of farms and facto- 
ries, our Wisconsin gateways to overseas 
have connectſbns with 12 railroads, op- 
erating a total of almost 39,000 miles of 
right-of-way that fan out to the west. 

A well-engineered and maintained 
State arterial highway system, too, con- 
nects Wisconsin's port cities with a net- 
work of truck routes that will efficiently 
serve the upper Midwest. 

The 2,100-mile arterial system of 
most-used highways includes 482 miles 
on the National Interstate and Defense 
Highway System. Wisconsin's County 
trunk highway system, also, is one of the 
best in the Nation, nearly all hard sur- 
faced for dependable, year-round service 
to farms and factories. 

Wisconsin also has 71 public airports 
throughout the State. The number is 
expected to reach 100 by 1965. These 
airlines provide excellent travel and con- 
nections for businessmen, putting them 
in easy reach of customers, suppliers, 
and financial institutions. In addi- 
tion, air cargo service assures fast ship- 
ment of valuable and perishable items 
and repair parts for industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Recently I was privileged to review a 
splendid editorial by Editor Matt Wer- 
ner, of the Sheboygan Press, Sheboygan, 
Wis., entitled “St. Lawrence Seaway: 
Gateway to the Puture.” 

The editorial contains a splendid ap- 
praisal of the significance of the seaway, 
both in terms of national and local com- 
munity interest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: GATEWAY TÒ THE 
£ FUTURE 

The heart of this continent is being 
opened to seagoing ships as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, gateway to the world, becomes 
tuky operative. The formal dedication came 
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today when Queen Elizabeth and President 
Eisenhower participated in the joint United 
States-Canadian exercises at St. Lambert. 
But by now the ships have been using the 
full length of the waterway for more than 
2 months. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is the answer to 
an ancient dream dating back to the revo- 
lutionary days. Its construction has been 
studied and planned since the turn of the 
century. 

Seaway capacity has been estimated at 
about 50 million tons a year by the U.S. 
Government. This will include some 12 
million tons of grain outbound and 10% mil- 
lion tons of iron ore inbound. Canadian 
estimates are considerably higher. 

Hard to exaggerate would be the impact 
of the seaway on the national economy. 
Midwest imports and exports are bound to 
be stimulated. Distributors of foreign steel 
already have opened a score of offices in Chi- 
cago. Cheaper transportation will cut the 
cost of a foreign automobile in the awen 
some $70. 

Foreign beers, wines, and liquors will be 
available at lower prices. Other imports 
expected to be favored include Italian mar- 
ble, woodpulp, pottery, rubber, coffee, and 
many others now higher priced in the Mid- 
west than on the coasts. 

Farm products, in turn, will be better able 
to compete in foreign markets. So will U.S. 
made trucks, heavy machinery, Sree pipe, 
chemicals. 

At the same time, rall freight rates to the 
Midwest will go down. Whether east coast 
ports will suffer is debatable. The seaway 
will be frozen for 4 months—at least until 
a way is found to keep it navigable through 
the winter. 

Up until now, discussion about harbor im- 
provements on Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior have been centered on the major 
ports of Milwaukee, Chicago, and Duluth- 
Superior. 

Other port cities such as Sheboygan and 
Manitowoc have been advised to go slow 
in heavy investments in harbor facilities. 
Some argue that this means the seaway will 
be just another name in the history books as 
far as these cities are concerned. 

If such an attitude had prevailed a hun- 
dred years ago, the West would never have 
been developed. It’s much too early to 
scratch Sheboygan and other small lake ports 
off the map as far as the seaway is concerned. 
As the Midwest grows, the need for more 
facilities will develop. 

In discussions concerning the seaway, She- 
boygan is continually compared to Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. The comparison is un- 
realistic since has never enter- 
tained the thought of becoming another 
Milwaukee. 

The hard fact is that the seaway cannot 
help but benefit Sheboygan. 

We are living in an age where trans- 
portation—whether it be on land, sea or 
air—tis the lifeblood of our existence. 

New firms which import and export will 
naturally be drawn toward the Great Lakes. 
There have already been some reports of 
firms now located in crowded coastal cities 
moving inland and relocating along the 
Great Lakes. 

There has been no rush of industries to 
Wisconsin but the seaway wasn't conceived 
and built in a day either. 

Sheboygan has many assets worth eval- 
uating when a plant site is to be chosen, in- 
eluding an abundant supply of fresh water. 
Water, indirectly is still that all-important 
natural aid in getting wheels to turn, mo- 
tors to hum, factories to produce and com- 
mercial enterprises to breathe with vibrant 
success. 

Other assets are a huge electric” power 
plant, and availability of abundant supplies 
of natural gas, oll and coal. It has an ex- 
tensive suburban area suitable for any con- 
celvable development. Sheboygan has & 
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good supply of skilled labor and is located 
in a State rated highest in employer- 
employee realtionship. There are scores of 
beautiful churches, the finest equipped pub- 
lic and parochial schools, loyely parks and 
large bathing beaches. 

Sheboygan ranks about third in the State, 
too, in the number of industrial plants. An- 
other point favoring the community is the 
Sheboygan County Municipal Airport now 
under development. 

The city can hardly miss being benefited 
in the future by the enormous amount of 
shipping that will pass through the sea- 
way. 


Investing in Medical Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
an editorial in yesterday's edition, the 
New York Times points to the progress 
of the National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation. 

The fund has been set up to organize 
Private support, primarily from Ameri- 
can business, for the Nation’s medical 
schools. There are few educational 
problems more vital or perplexing than 
the training of more physicians in this 
country. America has a very serious 
shortage of doctors and a tragic number 
of vacancies on the faculties of medical 
schools. 

The fund is still small for the size of 
the job it has to do. But it is growing 
and the donors have increased impres- 
Sively in number. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Times’ editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 

Was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor, as follows: 

INVESTING IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

The 1958 report of the National Fund for 
Medical Education shows a widening area of 
cooperation by contributors. The fund was 
Organized 10 years ago—under the sponsor- 
ship of President Eisenhower of Columbia 
and other university presidents, the Ameri- 
Can Medical Association, and the American 
Association of Medical Colleges—to mobilize 
Private financial support for the Nation's 82 
accredited medical schools. It has made 


impressive headway, especially in the enlist- 


ment of leading corporations in its cause. 

Each year its roster of companies has 
frown. The total amount it received last 
year exceeded $3 million, of which about 
22 million came mostly from business con- 
cerns, and $1 million from a matching grant 
of the Ford Foundation. Out of this pool a 
uniform unrestricted grant was made to each 
of the medical schools, supplemented by 860 

‘for each undergraduate student, making a 
total of $2.9 million. 

Last year the fund began to give special 
Purpose grants to selected schools to help 
finance promising new programs of teaching 
&nd a new plan was worked out for financial 
Support of basic medical research. 

The shortage of physicians now amounts 
to “a very real and present emergency,” as 
Surgeon General Burney has described it. 
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We need 4,000 more new doctors a year than 
are now being turned out by the medical 
schools, where there are more than 600 vacan- 
cies in fulltime faculty posts. 

The number and standing of the compa- 
nies which contribute to the fund show an 
encouraging recognition of the stake which 
business has in turning out good doctors and 
of the fund’s usefulness as a mechanism to 
help in doing it. But the medical school 
emergency calls for still wider support. 


Cash Dissipated by Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent column by Sidney Andorn 
which was published in the Cleveland 
News on June 29, 1959, is worthy of 
careful study. 

While paying tribute to the thousands 
of patriotic Americans who have volun- 
teered their time and services for civil 
defense, it offers a clear commentary of 
the waste of the taxpayers’ money in 
Ohio and the Nation on the utterly use- 
less and vague program of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
From the Cleveland News, June 29, 1959] 
CD STAND FOR CASH DISSIPATED? 
(By Sidney Andorn) 

Since civil defense is notable for the fine 
work turned in by thousands of volunteer 
individuals and organizations who don’t get 
paid for it, why should civil defense be 
costing us taxpayers millions of dollars a 
year? 

Civil Defense Recognition Day here was 
celebrated last Monday. 

City Hall ceremonies gave certificates of 
commendation to doctors and nurses as- 
sociations, to the utilities, the Red Cross, 
newspapers, broadcasters, police and fire de- 
partments, and industries. 

Certainly the certificates didn’t cost the 
city $106,000. 

NONE OF THEM IS PAID 


Cleveland's contribution to civil defense 
here this year is $106,000. 

Cuyahoga County's contribution to civil 
defense here this year is $77,000. 

Civil defense in passing out certificates 
of honor paid tribute to its 3,000 auxiliary 
police and its 300 rescue-service workers. 

These are countywide volunteers. They 
work for no pay. 

Their certificates didn't cost $77,000. 

So you have a right to ask where does the 
money go? 


` 


BIG DOUGH FOR WHAT? 


You have a right to ask where does the 
State and Federal civil defense money go? 

State of Ohio's civil defense appropriation 
this year is $342,520. 


Congress for this year’s civil defense ap- 


priated $45,285,000. 
Not a penny of this goes to the volunteer 
rescue-service workers who did such a yeo- 
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man job during the recent disastrous flash 

flood here, nor to the auxiliary police for 

their fine services directing traffic. 
WARTIME IS DIFFERENT 


Flood rescues, directing traffic are feasible 
peacetime efforts of civil defense. 
They become almost impossible under an 


avalanche of fallout from a nuclear-bomb - 


barrage in wartime, with roads glutted by 
panic-piloted cars fleeing atomic extermina- 
tion. 

It’s for such wartime protection we pay 
our money to civil defense. 

Maybe this is why there is such stalling 
and double talk when a reporter tries to 
find out from the headmen of county and 
State civil defense how much money they've 
been given for 1959. 


Use of Lodgepole Pine Species for Pro- 
duction of Insulating Board in State of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the significant developments in 
the State of Oregon during recent years 
has been the establishment in Klamath 
Falls of a $12.5 million plant to use so- 
called scrub species of timber for the 
production of insulating board. 

Some of us were active in persuading 

the U.S. Forest Service to put up, for 
competitive bidding, the lodgepole pine 
trees in the Fremont National Forest 
which are the source of supply for the 
Johns-Manville plant near Klamath 
Falls. 
On July 1, the plant was formally 
dedicated by A. R. Fisher, president of 
the Johns-Manville Corp., and by Gov. 
Mark Hatfield, of Oregon. Because 
similar undertakings providing payrolls 
and wealth for the Pacific Northwest may 
hopefully be in prospect for the future. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Oregonian of July 1, 1959, writ- 
ten by Mr. John L. Denny, business edi- 
tor of the Oregonian, describing the for- 
mal opening of this huge undertaking 
which will process lodgepole pine into 
insulating material, and an editorial on 
the same theme from the Oregonian of 
July 2. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
From the Oregonian, Portland. Oreg., July 
i 1, 1959 
JOHNS-MANVILE PLANT DEDICATED AT KLAMATH 

FALLS—INSULATING BOARD MADE FROM PINE 

AT INSTALLATION 

(By John L.. Denny) 

KLAMATH Fatts—Johns-Manville Corp. 
Tuesday dedicated its new $1214 million in- 
sulating board plant 19 miles north of here, 
signalling a $2 million increase in the State's 
industrial payroll, . 

Of more significance to the economy, 
however, is the creation of a brandnew 
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source of wealth for the State. This is the 
first manufacturing plant to utilize lodge- 
pole pine on a major commercial scale, con- 
verting to useful and marketable products 
a scrub tree formerly considered to be of no 
economic importance, 
OREGON PINE SUPERIOR 

The insulating board products made from 
the lodgepole pine are superior to those 
made out of southern pine at the firm’s 
Mississippi plant, according to A. R. Fisher, 
board chairman and president of Johns- 
Manville, 

ifsher, who participated in official opening 
ceremonies along with Gov. Mark Hatfield 
and other notables from the city; State, and 
Federal agencies, also had kind words for Ore- 
gon's business climate, rating it next to 
availability of raw materials as his com- 
pany's reason for locating the plant here. 
While sidestepping a direct answer to a ques- 
tion on the State's tax structure, Fisher 
said: A 

“No place have we felt more welcome than 
we are here. We have not found a better 
overall business climate anywhere.” 

The plant gets its raw material from the 

Service under a long-term cutting 
agreement. Fisher said that under certain 
conditions the company might be interested 
in acquiring land and tree farming lodgepole 
pine, something no one has ever done any- 
where. But this may be a long timé in the 
future. The Fremont National Forest is said 
to have lodgepole pine for a perpetual sup- 
ply for six plants the size of this one. 
PLANT'S USE DELAYED 


The plant actually was completed early 
‘last year, but operated on slow bell during 
its shakedown period due to the effects of 
the recession and the slump in building. 
Now it is operating three shifts daily on a 
5-day week. Fisher said it probably will go 
on a full 7-day week within a year. This will 
add about 50 more men to the present em- 
ployment of around 300. 

W. H. Graham, manager of the new plant, 
said the contract loggers supplying it with 
lodgepole pine are producing about three 
cords of wood per man-day, compared with 
one cord per man-day in the firm's pine 
operations in the Southern States. 

Located on the Williamson River, the plant 
consists of six groups of buildings with 
285,000 square feet of floor space. Products 
are sent throughout the West, going as 
far east as the Dakotas and St. Paul, and the 
plant was designed for future expansion as 
the market grows. 

LODGEPOLE LOGS CRUSHED 


Insulating board is produced by grinding 
the debarked lodgepole pine logs, then form- 
ing the tough wood fibers into sheets by 
wet processing, pressure, and heat. The large 
amount of water required is supplied by two 
750-gallon-per-minute deep wells. Effluent 
is screened, dumped into a settling basin, and 
thence into the Williamson River, 

The Klamath Falls plant is the eighth to 
be completed by Johns-Manville in the past 
2 years. It makes a total of 33 plants in 
which the company produces more than 500 
different product lines, including building 
materials, pipe, insulations, and allied in- 
dustrial products. of 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 
5 July 2, 1959] 
West's INTERDEPENDENCE 


In Klamath Falls they talk a lot about 
the State of Jefferson, which includes a large 
part of the southern Oregon and northern 
California and which is described as more of 
a state of mind than a physical entity. 

The State of Jefferson, has roots in history 
In the early 1850's, residents of southern 

and northern California seriously 
agitated for formation of a separate terri- 
tory. Partly this was based on the desire of 
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some residents of the area, who had mi- 
grated from Southern States, to form a slave 
State and secede from the Union. 

The present tongue-in-cheek State is a 
resurrection of rebellions of 1935 and 1941, 
when lack of good highways and a feeling 
of being neglected by the distant metro- 
politan areas of the legal States brought 
about mock-serious but pointed agitation 
for formation of a separate State. The Jef- 
ferson revived this year in Klamath Falls, 
its self-proclaimed capital, is designed more 
to advertise the advantages of the area for 
industrial and business development than 
to voice grievances against the authorities 
in Salem and Sacramento. . 

A folder telling of these many advantages 
was distributed to visitors from as far away 
as New York who attended the dedication 
this week of the 812½-million lodgepole 
pine insulating board plant near Klamath 
Falls of the Johns-Manville Corp. Undoubt- 
edly, the State of Jefferson is sound pro- 
motion, calling attention to a large area 
which is bound together by geography and 
similarity of resources, where growth has 
been rapid but where there is room for 
much more development. 

One can quarrel with only one statement 
in the well-written promotion piece. “In 
many ways it (the Jefferson area) is a world 
unto itself—self-sufficient, with enough 
water, fish and wildlife, farm and orchard 
land, mineral resources, and gumption, to 
exist on its own,” says the folder. 

The fact that one of America’s largest cor- 
porations has built a huge plant to convert 
the former weed tree, lodgepole pine, into 
modern building materials is in itself a 
refutation of any such claim to self-suffi- 
ciency. Success of the plant, which employs 
some 250 workers and gives the Klamath 
economy a substantial boost, depends on the 
whole West, not just the “State of Jefferson.” 

Products will be sold as far east as the 
Dakotas and New Mexico, with the thickly 
populated cities of California forming the 
most lucrative single market. Thus, Jeffer- 
son is dependent on a dozen real States in 
this instance and in innumerable others 
involving sale of its timber, agriculture, and 
other products. 

Actually, all of us are dependent for our 
livelihoods on virtually everyone else. Port- 
land's prosperity hinges on the well-being of 
a large part of the Pacific Northwest, includ- 
ing the “State of Jefferson,” and prosperity in 
the metropolitan area is reflected in other 
communities of a wide region. The Johns- 
Manville plant will not only help Klamath 
Falls and southern Oregon. It will benefit 
the whole State and adjacent sections of 
California and Washington, just as do all 
new payrolls, wherever the paymaster's office 
may be situated. This concept is accepted 
generally nowadays, and one is sure that 
Jeffersonians really feel that way, too. 


— 


The Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


— Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Mrs. Jo- 
seph N. Ulman, Jr., of Woodbridge, 
Conn., has written to me asking that I 
have inserted in the Recor a letter to 
the New York Times by Ruth S. Phil- 
lips, president of the League of Women 
Voters. 

Mrs. Phillips’ letter is worthy of wide 
attention, and I therefore ask unani- 
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mous consent that it be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANNING ECONOMIC Arip—AMERICAN LEADER- 
SHIP IN DEVELOPING MULTINATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM ENVISAGED : 

To the EDITOR or THE New Tonk Times: 

The mutual security program this year 
has become one of the most controversial 
issues in our foreign policy. If we do not 
consolidate our forces, the program will 
suffer from the current differences in sup- 
port between those who stress foreign mili- 
tary aid and those who stress economic aid. 

It was significant that “Meet the Press” 
recently interviewed Vannevar Bush on the 
mutual security program, thus helping to 
focus public attention on the issue during 
the present period of reassessment of the 
program, t 

Your editorial of May 26 “Time and 
Foreign Aid,” quitè rightly, we believe, adds 
one pertinent reason for the program which 
Dr. Bush failed to mention in his convinc- 
ing and able answers to the questions asked. 
We agree with you that “what we need to do 
is to make persons and societies strong in 
their own right” and this “* * * lays the 
ground for progress in human betterment.” 

NOT EMERGENCY MEASURE 


We maintain that mutual security eco- 
nomic aid and technical cooperation pro- 
grams should not be used merely as inci- 
dental tools in the so-called “ruble war“ or 
as props to our military security. We be- 
lieve economic aid must be conceived in 
long-range terms, not as an emergency, year- 
to-year, stop-gap operation geared to the 
fortunes of the Cold War. 

The economic and social problems which 
the developing countries must solve to 
achieve stability and prosperity are prob- 
lems that can be met only by long-range. 
comprehensive planning and by disciplined 
effort. 

During the past 2 years the League of 
Women Voters has supported the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund as a sound means of 
providing economic aid through long-term 
loans. We now believe the resources of the 
fund should be strengthened rather than 
limited and, therefore, in the biennial meet- 
ing of our national council this month, we 
endorsed the principles set forth in the pro- 
posed Fulbright amendments to the mutual 
security program for 1960. 

LONG-RANGE GOALS 


The amendments will emphasize the con- 
structive, positive goals of economic develop- 
ment without ignoring the necessary purpose, 
of military security; will expand economic 
aid and allow for greater flexibility in the 
program; will improve the effectiveness of 
aid by making possible long-range planning 
over a period of up to 5 years. 

We know full well that the Development 
Loan Fund is not the whole answer to the 
needs of the developing countries of the 
world community. We see the task of help- 
ing to build viable economies and enduring 
democratic institutions in these countries 
as one which calls for the combined efforts 
of all nations. 

Why not then, at the proposed summit 
conference, initiate a coordinated, world- 
wide program of economic development? 
The leadership of the United States in work- 
ing to develop a multinational economic aid 
plan would certainly find backing from Great 
Britain and the other Colombo Plan members 
and from Italy, France and West Germany— 
all of whom have expressed similar views. 

RUTH S. PHILLIPS 
Mrs. Robert J, Phillips, 
President, League of Women Voters, 
WASHINGTON, May 26,1959. 
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Equal Justice in South Carolina for White 
and Negro Rapists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Equal Jus- 
tice in South Carolina for White, Negro 
Rapists,” published in -the Anderson 
(S. C.) Daily Independent of July 4, 1959. 

I have noted that very little has been 
written about these cases in the large 
Northern newspapers. The Northern 
daily press, as usual, headlines any mi- 
nor racial unrest in the South, but plays 
down racial problems in the North. 

In most instances the large Northern 
papers infer that justice is unequal in 
the South. As this editorial points out, 
justice is equal in South Carolina for 
whites and Negroes. 

I join with the Anderson Daily Inde- 
pendent in its editorial comment on the 
subject and in its appeal to place the 
national spotlight on the Beaufort cases 
cited in the editorial, which points up 
that justice is equal for all in my State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Anderson Daily Independent, 

July 4. 1959] 
EQUAL Justice IN SOUTA CAROLINA ror WHITE, 
Necro RAPISTS 

On Thursday in General Sessions Court in 
Beaufort County venerable Judge J. Henry 
Johnson sentenced two men to die in the 
South Carolina electric chair. 

First to face the judge was a white marine, 
àge 24, convicted by an all-white jury of rap- 
ing a 47-year-old Negro woman, The jury 
which heard the facts did not recommend 
mercy. The death sentence was mandatory. 

Two hours later a 19-year-old Negro who 
broke into a home and attempted to rape a 


. Young white housewife also was sentenced to 


die in the State's electric chair. He was 
convicted by a jury of six white persons and 
six Negroes, Mercy was not recommended. 

The two were sentenced on the same day 
in the same court in the same county, to pay 
the death penalty for rape. And they are 
scheduled to die the same day—August 14. 

If Fred G. Davis, the white marine, dies in 
the electric chair, he will be the first white 
man in U.S. court history to be executed for 
the rape of a Negro. 

J. E. McTeer, sheriff of Beaufort County 33 
years, testified Davis told him he sometimes 
had “an overpowering sex urge and got 
Pleasure out of using force with women.” 
The testimony of other witnesses for the 
State must have been fully convincing to 
the all-white jury. 

Judge Johnson, commenting on the ver- 
dicts, said the two cases “should establish be- 
yond all doubt that any person, regardless of 
Tace, color, or creed, can get Justice in South 
Carolina.” 

The judge is right. The Beaufort cases 
should establish the fact. But will they? 

The question now is how many fairminded 
Americans will have opportunity to learn 
What happened in the Beaufort courtroom. 

{ 
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How will the anti-South press and radio 
and TV commentators react to this clearcut 
example of justice in South Carolina? 

However precedent shattering, the ver- 
dicts are not likely to receive more than 
nominal and grudging attention from press, 
pulpit, and periodicals brainwashed by alien 
philosophies and NAACP da. But 
how they would have howled if the white 
man had been acquitted regardless of the 
circumstances. 

We join other South Carolinians in chal- 
lenging the integrationist bleeding-hearts to 
put the spotlight on the Beaufort cases with 
the same intensity employed to magnify the 
South's relatively few interracial incidents 
into unjustified proportions. 

-Put the national spotlight on the Beaufort 
cases. 


July 4, 1826: The Day Two Titans Died 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the finest commemorative articles I 
ever have read about our American In- 
dependence Day was published on the 
editorial page of the Oregonian, of Port- 
land, for July 4, 1959. The author of the 
article is Dr. Kenneth L. Holmes, as- 
sistant professor of history at Linfield 
College, which is located at McMinnville, 
Oreg. Dr. Holmes cites the intertwining 
of the illustrious careers of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams, both of whom 
died within a few hours of each other 
on July 4, 1826. 

I doubt if any young American can 
read this moving article by Kenneth L. 
Holmes without feeling a renewed sense 
of thrill and pride in his country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this. article, entitled “July 4, 
1826: The Day Two Titans Died.“ be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., July 
f 4. 1959 
Jury 4, 1826: THe Day Two Trrans DIED 
(By Kenneth L. Holmes) 

All Americans have heard about July 4, 
1776, possibly the most important day in 
our history. Many, however, have not heard 
that 50 years later, on July 4, 1826, there oc- 
curred the second most exciting Independ- 
ence Day of all. 

The drama developed in two localities: Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts. 

In Virginia, at his home at Monticello, lived 
a man who had been one of the signers—nay, 
one of the very framers—of the Declaration 
of Independence, Thomas Jefferson. He was 
83 years old. 

In Massachusetts, at the family home in 
Quincy, lived another of the signers of the 
Declaration, political archenemy of Jeffer- 
son for many years, John Adams, who had 
reached the age of 91., 

During the last 14 years of their lives they 
had carried on a correspondence as they for- 
got the bitterness that had antagonized them 
during the heyday of their political careers. 
And how bitter it had been! Why, when 
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Jefferson succeeded him as President on 
March 4, 1801, Adams slipped away in a coach 
so that he would not have to attend the 
inauguration. A mutual friend, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, another veteran of 1776, per- 
suaded them to start a correspondence in 
January 1812. As Clifford Smyth wrote of 
the remarkable series of letters, No shadow 
of political bitterness darkened their corre- 
spondence. Each writer vied with the other 
in frank, good-humored expressions of opin- 
fon, and in simple tributes of enduring 
affection.” 

Just before the Fourth in 1826 each of 
them was invited to journey to Washington 
to take part in the festivities. Both of them 
declined for reasons of health. 

Adams wrote suggesting a toast for the 
occasion: I give you independence forever.” 

Jefferson wrote a remarkable letter ex- 
pressing his appreciation for the Invitation, 
and In the letter rang out the high ideals of 
1776 once more; 

“I should, indeed, with pecullar delight, 
have met and exchanged there congratula- 
tions personally with the small band, the 
remnant of that host of worthies, who joined 
with us on that day, in the bold and doubt- 
ful election we were to make for our coun- 
try. between submission or the sword; and 
to have enjoyed with them the consolatory 
fact, that our fellow citizens, after half a 
century of experience and prosperity, con- 
tinue to approve the choice we made. May 
it be to the world what I believe it will be 
(to some parts sooner, to others later, but 
finally to all), the signal of arousing men 
to burst the chains under which * * * 
ignorance and superstition have persuaded 
them to bind themselves, and to assume the 
blessings and security of self-government, 

“That form which we have substituted, 


ready laid open to every view the palpable 
truth, that the mass of mankind has not 
been born with saddles on their backs, nor 
a favored few booted and spurred, ready to 
ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 
These are grounds of hope for others. For 
ourselves, let the annual return of this day 
forever refresh our recollections of these 


rights, and an undiminished devotion to 
them.“ 


So these two “giants of the earth“ did not 
go to Washington for the 50th anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; they stayed at home. 

Ah, but here is the drama of it: 


Jefferson knew he was seriously ill when 
he wrote the letter on June 24. He became 
progressively weaker in the days that fol- 
lowed and began to have periods of uncon- 
sciousness on July 2. On the third he was 
in a stupor most of the day. Just before 
midnight on the third he awoke for a short 
period and whispered, ‘This is the Fourth?“ 
His doctor answered, “It soon will be.” 
Jeferson whispered further, “Ah, just as I 
wished.” Just after noon on the Fourth of 
July he died. 

Over in the family home in Quincy, John 
Adams was sitting weakly in his chair on 
the morning of the same day. He was fad- 
ing rapidly. He seemed to hear the sounds 
of the celebration of the Fourth distantly 
through the windows. Of a sudden he 
whispered clearly, Thomas Jefferson still 
lives.” An hour after Jefferson's death 
Adams had gone to his reward. 

James Truslow Adams tells us that when 
the Nation learned of the co- 
incidence, it was received with hushed awe, 
as though a mystreious portent. Death had 
struck simultaneously at the two most shin- 
ing marks in the land, and as the past sym- 
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bolically went down to the grave, an era was 
dramatically closed. 

If on this Independence Day, 1959. we 
sense-a kind of mystery about that July 4th 
in 1826 when two titans of 76 died, it is 
only natural. And somehow the words come 
crowding into our minds from the Declara- 
tion itself, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 


Kenoshans Strike Pure Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sun- 
day’s New York Times featured a super- 
lative story in its business section on 
the boom in Kenosha, Wis., sparked by 
the smashing success of Rambler auto- 
mobiles. 

Too often the consequences of business 
success are only spelled out in the cold 
statistics of a profit and loss statement 
or of the affluence it has brought to fore- 
sighted stockholders who had the cour- 
age to back their vision with cash. 

The thrill of the Kenosha story is the 
happiness and satisfaction it has 
brought a whole community. Not only 
is management justifiably proud of their 
proven ability. Working men too are 
walking on clouds—proud of the central 
part of their skill plays in producing 
the best car in the business. Merchants 
and storeclerks too recognize the ad- 
vantage of working and living in a com- 
munity that has struck pure industrial 
gold. 

Appreciation in Kenosha is deeper and 
broader because this community has suf- 
fered serious depression repeatedly in 
the past. There Is a firm, strong under- 
tone of determination that the commu- 
nity will do all it can to cooperate to 
help maintain the growing gains of the 
golden Rambler. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Austin Wehrwein, who was for- 
merly a Pulitzer prize-winning reporter 
on the Milwaukee Journal, and now 
writes for the New-York Times, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 5, 1959] 
RAMBLER SPARKS Boom IN KENOSHA 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

Kenosna, Wis., July 4—This middle-size 
Wisconsin lake port city is riding the crest 
of a small—or, as they insist here, the com- 
pact—car craze. 

The only unhappy voices are those of some 
merchants who complain tongue-in-cheek, 
hand-on-the-cash register: 

“The auto workers don't get enough time 
off to spend their money.” 

To help the workers solve this problem the 
stores stay open now on Mondays as well as 
on Friday night. But time is indeed scarcer 
than money. 


` 
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THREE SHIFTS COMMON 

The American Motors Corp., the city’s 
largest employer and the cause of it all, is 
running assembly lines 6 days a week, double 
shift. Other departments go round the 
clock to keep production lines supplied, so 
that 65 percent of the work force is in three- 
shift, 6-day-a-week departments. 

But it’s not all work. The Tyson brothers, 
Robert and Eugene, are doing a thriving 
business at their sporting goods store in all 
lines, from bar bells to boats. 

It's surprising,” Eugene Tyson said, how 
many men walk in here in working clothes 
and buy golf clubs.” 

A union Official said: 
happy.” 

American Motors is making 1,635 Rambler 
cars a day, a record high. Its present sched- 
ule calls for a model-year output of 376,087 
or 210,704 more than in the first schedule 
setup a year ago. 

This compared with a low of 250 a day 
in June 1954, and 73,393 in all of 1954. 

Employment in the last 12 months has 
risen by 5,000 jobs to more than 12,000, also 
a new high—higher than in World War II. 
The company recently invested $5 million to 
increase capacity. 

Only a year ago, Kenosha was still classed 
as a place with “critical” unemployment, 
with 7½ percent of its working force out of 
work. 

Today the unemployment compensation 
office is deserted, and other businesses find it 
almost impossible to get extra help. Even 
maids are scarce. 

The 1950 Federal census found 54,800 peo- 
ple in Kenosha. The population is now es- 
timated at 62,000, not counting heavy growth 
in environs. 

The influx of new people has created a 
housing shortage, too. But the city’s new 
“Rambler prosperity" has created fresh op- 
timism 


“Everybody seems 


“We're thinking bigger,” Mayor Eugene R. 
Hammond said. We're planning for the fu- 
ture on the basis that we're going to grow. 
We're moving away from conservative type 
of thinking.” 

George Epstein, owner of Bell Clothing; a 
leading store, summed it up this way: 

“A few years ago there was fear that Amer- 
iĉan Motors was dying. But they have gone 
from the bottom of the bottom to the top 
of the top. It's wonderful to be on a win- 
ning team.” 

BUSINESS UP 20 TO 30 PERCENT 


Mr. Epstein said that business was up 20 to 
30 percent from year-ago levels, and added: 
“People are buying in a light-hearted vein.” 

In line with this, the Tyson brothers noted 
a marked increase in quality bicycle sales. 
Parents, it seemed, were doing something for 
their children, too. Two other signs of 
“Rambler prosperity”: more foreign sports 
cars and a booming market for power lawn 
mowers, 

Spot interviews with men and women on 
the line and with the officers of United Auto 
Workers Local 72 indicated there were a fierce 
pride In the product. 

“We are definitely trying to get as much 
production as possible," Leo Downing, local 
72 president sald, “We're going to make the 
big three (Ford Motor Co., General Motors 
Corp., Chrysler Corp.) compete. We're going 
to make them hustle.” 

The union, at its own expense, has set up 
a committee to urge the UAW, State, and 
local governmental units to buy American 
Motors’ cars. 

And it tells its members: “You earn your 
bread and butter here—buy the product.” 

“Any car produced off the end of the pro- 
duction line could be our own—the cars we 
make could be our own,” George Nordstrom, 
local 72 vice president, declared. Heads 


— 
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nodded in agreement around the conference 
table at union headquarters. 

With all the fervor of a sales manager, the 
union men said that the American Motors’ 
cars were the best on the market. 

In a separate interview, a former local 
president, Jack Beni, declared that the mo- 
rale in the plant was at its highest point. 

To beef up its payroll the company didn't 
go far afield to recruit help. And its care- 
ful screening of applicants has, according to 
the mayor, enabled the city to absorb the 
thousands of workers arriving here without 
any increase in crime or other social 
problems. 

Most of the new people come from Wis- 
consin, some commuting long distances. 

There is a romantic sidelight resulting 
from the employment of smalltown lads 
from northern Wisconsin. They get lone- 
some for their girls, and on the old princi- 
ple that absence makes the heart grow 
fonder, have sharply increased the engage- 
ment and wedding ring business at local 
jewelry stores. 


MOST FROM WISCONSIN 


While the bulk of the new people come 
from Wisconsin, some 400 have migrated 
from the Michigan auto centers. Jack R. 
Bell, 29, a native of West Virginia, used to 
work in the Flint Buick plant. After being 
out of work for 6 months in 1957, for 9 
months last year, and 4 months this year, 
he came here and found work in the body 
plant. His take-home pay is $109 a week. 

Michael Morris, 22, worked in a Detroit 
filling station after he got out of the Ma- 
rines. Then when it went out of business, 
he was out of a job a year. Now he makes 
nearly $100 a week take-home pay. 

A woman production line worker, Mrs. 
Florence Koessl, the mother of five children 
and whose husband is a fireman, said the 
family’s extra cash above savings was going 
into a new garage. Lyle Krahn, a 29-year- 
old inspector, who was laid off in 1953 and 
1954, but who now has take-home pay of 
$112 a week, said he had confidence in the 
company's future and was building a home, 


A 10-PERCENT RISE 


William Thurn, president of the First 
National Bank, also reported savings deposits 
up—about 10 percent above last year's. 

R. F. Kingsley, editor and publisher of 
the Kenosha Evening News and president 
of the Kenosha Savings & Loan Association, . 
reported a better than threefold increase in 
applications for home loans. 

Milton Wittenberg, secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, noted that in May 1958, 
Kenosha had 24,000 wage and salaried work- 
ers. This May there were 31,000. 

Factory production payrolls in May 1958 
covered 14,300 jobs, a figure that rose in a 
year to 20,200. 

He reported smaller but similar gains in 
wholesale and retail and transportation jobs. 


A Bill To Amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 So as To Authorize 
the Secretary of Defense To Provide for 
a Security Program With Respect to 
Defense Contractors and Their En- 
ployees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
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Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
so as to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide for a security program 
with respect to defense contractors and 
their employees. 

On June 29, 1959, in the case of Wil- 
liam L. Greene versus Neil M. McElroy, 
in another. divided opinion, the Supreme 
Court held invalid virtually the entire 
industrial security program of the De- 
fense Department on the ground that it 
is not clear that the President or the 
Congress “within their constitutional 
powers specifically have decided that the 
imposed procedures are necessary and 
warranted and have authorized their 
use.“ 

The effect of my bill, Mr. Speaker, is 
Specifically to overcome this decision so 
that the Department of Defense may 
have congressional authority to safe- 
guard our industrial establishments, 
without disclosing information injurious 
to our national security. 


Speech of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
in Kenosha, Wis., on June 14 at a Tes- 
timonial Dinner for the Honorable Wal- 
ter Molinaro, Speaker of the Wisconsin 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Privileged to return to my home district 
On the 14th of June to attend in the 
city of Kenosha, Wis., a testimonial din- 
ner in honor of Speaker of the Assembly 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, George 
Molinaro. George Molinaro is an old 
and dear friend of mine and was my 
good friend and counselor in the days 
when I served in the Stdte senate at 
Madison, Wis. The ability and leader- 
ship of George Molinaro has been recog- 
nized by his Democratic colleagues for 
when dhe Democrats took over the Wis- 
consin Assembly for the first time in 24 
years, they immediately elected him as 
Speaker of that body. The home com- 
munity of George Molinaro turned out 
en masse, There was business and labor, 
farmer and friend; they all joined 
hands, over 900 strong, to wish him 
well and to congratulate him on his 
fine record of achievement. It was my 
Privilege to say a few words to express 
my deep feelings and in recognition of 
the fine and outstanding record which 
George has carved for himself in the 
history of Wisconsin politics, and as a 
leader of Wisconsin citizens and as a 
man who has stood on all issues for that 
which is right and proper for the people 
whom he represents. à 
. At this dinner, the enthusiastic crowd 

Was addressed hy one of the outstanding 
Democrats of our day, I speak of the 
Honorable Husert H. HUN, nE who is 
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serving in the U.S. Senate as the senior 
Senator from the neighboring State of 
Minnesota. I believe, as do so many in 
the Midwest, that Senator HUMPHREY is a 
man of principle, a man who will stand 
up for a platform and for a program, and 
who will fight even though the odds are 
against him, He is a man of deep sym- 
pathy and understanding who knows the 
problems of the little people. He has 
deep feeling for their complex problems 
and for the complex society in which we 
live. He believes that government 
should be administered so as to lighten 
their load and burden both taxwise and 
otherwise, Also while fighting their bat- 
tles he recognizes the needs of business 
and industry and knows the necessity of 
having a set of laws that will permit in- 
dustry to operate at a profit. He is truly 
conscious of all segments of our society 
as well as all of the problems that we 
face, and his record is one of constant 
battles to improve our present day living 
conditions for all classes of people in 
the Nation. I was deeply impressed by 
the speech which he gave, and although 
I have not endorsed or personally come 
out in favor of any candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, I 
do feel that Senator Humpurey would, 
if chosen, be an extremely good candi- 
date and one of whom the party could 
be proud. I, of course, recognize that 
the Democratic Party has several other 
candidates, each of whom would do a 
creditable job and would make both the 
party and the Nation proud of the pro- 
gram and the platform which they would 
run upon. I would like, however, to ex- 
tend in the Recorp the speech which was 
delivered by Senator HUMPHREY in Ken- 
osha, Wis., on the evening of June 14 at 
the testimonial dinner for George Mo- 
linaro, speaker of the Assembly of the 
State of Wisconsin. The speech follows: 
OUR NATIONAL Goats 

(Remarks of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

at testimonial dinner for Speaker Molinaro, 

Kenosha, Wis., June 14) $ 

It is natural for me to feel at home here 
in Wisconsin, for this is home territory for 
me. 2 

Minnesotans and Wisconsinites are used to 
talking to each other as neighbors talk over 
a back fence—and the fence between our two 
States really might as well not exist, Judging 
from the friendly reception the people of 


Wisconsin have given me during these past 


2 days. I have really been treated like one 
of the home folks. 

One thing that has given me a feeling of 
being at home in Wisconsin is what's been 
happening in the Democratic Party in this 
State. In this respect, I am happy to say, 
the Wisconsin story and the Minnesota story 
are very much alike. 

Fifteen years ago, both of our States were 
dominated by Republicans. They held both 
Senate seats, and virtually all of the con- 
gressional seats. They controlled the gov- 
ernorship and both houses of the State leg- 
islature. 

Well, things have changed for the Demo- 
cratic Party in Minnesota and in Wisconsin. 

In Minnesota, we now control both Senate 
seats, Instead of having one or two Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, we now have four. We 
hold the governorship, and one house of the 
State legislature. 

Yes, things have changed in Minnesota— 
but no more than they have in Wisconsin. 
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You have written a record here that Demo- 
crats the Nation over can envy and be proud 
of. 
You have a Democratic Senator for the 
first time in 21 years—a courageous and able 
Senator you can be mighty proud t- Bx. 
PROXMIRE. 


From being totally blacked out of repre- 
sentation in Congress in 1946, you have won 
5 of the 10 congressional seate—including 
this First Congressional District now happily 
and effectively represented by an outstand- 
ing new Congressman, GERRY FLYNN. 

You control the governorship for the first 
time in 25 years, and I’m proud to share 
the platform with the man who broke that 
Republican jinx, your great Governor and 
my good friend, Gaylord Nelson, 

But. the symbol—and perhaps, too, the 
secret—of your success may be found in the 
story of the man you and I honor tonight, 
the speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly, 
George Molinaro. 

For when George Molinaro first became an 
assemblyman in 1946, the State legislature 
was a mighty lonely place for Democrats, 
In fact, there were only 11 other Democrats 
to keep him. company in the house. 

I wonder if George Molinaro—or any of the 
other 11 Democrats who sat with him in 
those bleak days of 1947 ever dreamed that 
a little more than a decade later, the Demo- 
crats would actually control the house, and 
that your neighbor, George Molinaro, would 
hold the powerful and respected post of 
Speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly. How 
many of you here tonight thought that could 
happen in such a short time? 

When a man can, by hard work and sheer 
merit, work his way up from a Kenosha con- 
stable to one of the highest posts in the 
State, the party that gave that man the 
chance to rise is not only a vigorous party, 
it is a great party. 

And so when I salute you, Mr. Speaker ` 
Molinaro, I salute every Democrat in Wis- 
consin, from the precinct worker, commit- 
teeman, party officer right on up to Senator 

and Governor Nelson and his asso- 
clates in State government, 

You in Wisconsin, like your Minnesota 
neighbors, know the ingredients of political 
success: Hard work—not just around elec- 


tion time, but 12 months a year; dedication 


to liberal, progressive principles and pro- 
grams, and not just at election time, but all 
the time; and a willingness to welcome new 
faces and to give every person that precious 
chance to rise to the top and fulfill the 
responsibilities of political leadership. 

Fortunately, the Wisconsin story and the 
Minnesota story are being written in State 
after State across the Nation. Since 1953, 
we've won State house after State house. 
We've won senate seats and house seats that 
had been occupied for years by Republican 
mossbacks. 

But, our victory—the people's victory— 
will not be complete until we win the White 
House. > 

And if other States can develop the kind of 
Democratic leadership that Wisconsin has, I 
have little doubt that there will be a Demo- 
crat in the White House in January, 1961. 

But let's not get complacent and overcon- 
fident and think we can just coast in on the 
tide. 

The Democrats swept the country in the 
1958 election with promises of actlon—yes, 
liberal and progressive action—for 1959. 

The people who elected the Democrats 
are getting restive and they are looking to 
us for action. We in Congress have an obli- 
gation to carry out the mandate of the 1958 
election, 

The Republicans would like to see this 
Congress fall on its face and they have the 
money and the press to publicize its short- 
comings. But we Democrats have a two-to- 
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one majority and there can be no alibis if 
we fail. And we're going to stay on our 
job in Washington just as long as necessary 
to live up to our 1958 promises; we must 
and we will carry out our progressive and 
constructive Democratic program, 

For the Democrats to win in 1960 there 
must be a powerful and liberal image of 
the Democratic Party in the mind and 
heart of every American voter. 

I suggest, as a model for that image, the 
image the Democratic Party enjoyed when 
it was led by that great humanitarian 20th 
century American, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

There is a lesson for our party, in this 
year 1959, In the last words ever written by 
Franklin Roosevelt. They were addressed 
to the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations, which he did not live to 
attend. 

In those last words, he admonished the 
world, “We must move forward with strong 
and active faith.” 

These last written words of Roosevelt were 
not words of complacency or contentment, 
with the past. They were a call to action. 
They summoned us—and the wqrid—to move 
Torward. 

To Franklin Roosevelt, moving forward 
did not mean reliance on the momentum of 
forces already in being. He said that we 
must be strong and active. He knew that 
there was no strength in waiting for events 

take their course. He demonstrated that 
events must be shaped. He knew that 
neither domestic nor international problems 
could be solved by sporadic and desparate 
reactions to crisis. He demonstrated that 
leadership means positive action, that leader- 
ship means setting goals and always striv- 
ing to meet them. 

Let us, too, set our goals and always strive 
toward them. 

In the years ahead, three great goals con- 
front America: the winning of an honorable 
and lasting peace; the fulfillment of our 
economic potential; and the attainment of 
Tull dignity and liberty for every American. 

The winning of the peace means this: 

It means unfailing pursuit of the goal of 
universal disarmament, so that men can 
devote their energies and resources to con- 
structive purposes, to bettering a lot of 
their fellow men. 

But until we attain that goal, the pursuit 
of peace means an invincible shield of de- 
fense—not only to deter those who would 
make war, but to negotiate disarmament 
from strength, and not from weakness. 

And finally, the pursuit of truly lasting 
peace means a long, hard struggle to im- 
prove the lot of the oppressed, the poor, 
the hungry, the sick, and the illiterate. 

For the Communists and enemies of free- 
dom will never cease their appeals to these 
people; and unless we wish to yield the 
world to their domination, we cannot relax 
our efforts to help those who are less for- 
tunate than we. 3 

These totalitarian states, first Russia and 
now in increasing measure China, recognize 
no ideal but power. Yet they know where 
they are headed, and they have the blue- 
prints for attaining their goals. Year by 
year, the masters of the enslaved people are 
driving them relentlessly forward, in the 
most gigantic program of military and eco- 
nomic development the world has ever seen. 

Our shortcomings, unlike those of the 
totalitarians, are not in ultimate purposes. 
But we have not yet equalled them in the 
steadfastness of our purposes; nor in our 
willingness to dedicate our full resources to 
the attainment of our goals. 

, Too many of our actions are improvised 
and disconnected, instead of being purpose- 
Tul and long ranged. Too often we blunt the 
effect of fine words with meager deeds. And 
too often we blur the effect of fine d 
with foolish words. ‘ 
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The challenge of the Soviets is total. 
Their dedication is total. 

We cannot answer this challenge of the 
totalltarians merely by declaring that they 
are evil doers and do not have the power 
to accomplish their asserted goals. We can 
answer it only by superior deeds. 

Now, the second great goal before-America 
is the fulfillment of our real economic po- 
tential here at home. $ 

In pursuing this goal, we must look upon 
our economic system as something bigger 
than the dollar sign, and something warmer 
than the brick walls of our factories. 

We sek not only to build machines, but 
also to improve men; not only to provide 
work opportunity, but also to provide leisure 
for sel{-development; not only to achieve 
security, but also to stimulate initiative 
and daring; not only to be efficient, but also 
to do justice. 

But in order to move forward with strong 
and active faith toward this goal, we must 
remove one primary obstacle—a Republican 
administration which is satisfied with stag- 
nation. 

The Republicans take great pride in tell- 
ing us that the economy is bigger than 
ever—as if this solved everything. 

But when the Republican press agents tell 
us that we are now higher than ever before, 
we want to know who is higher, and how 
much higher. The better than 3 million 
unemployed are not better off than ever 
before. The farmer is hardly enjoying pros- 
perity. The homeowner is hardly being 
helped by higher and higher interest rates. 
The small businessman has not reached his 
millenium. 

The truth is that since this Republican 
administration took office, the American 
economy has fallen far short of its potential. 

From 1953 through the end of 1958, we 
have lost more than 10 million man-years 
of job opportunity through unemployment. 

The income of the average American 
family has been penalized to the tune of 
almost $3,000 in real buying power. 

Net farm income has been about $31 bil- 
lion less than it should have been, and 
wages and salary income almost $100 billion 
too low. 

Private business investment opportunity 
has been almost $40 billion too low. 

The excessive idleness of plant and man- 
power from 1953 through 1958 caused us 
Ao lose more than $150 billion in total na- 
tional production. 

As a result, even high tax rates have 
yielded to all levels of government about $25 
to $30 billion less revenues than full pros- 
perity would have yielded. These deficits 
in public revenues have meant deficits in 
national security and international eco- 
nomic cooperation. They have meant im- 
mense deficits in education and health serv- 
ices, housing and resource development, 
social security improvement and income pro- 
tection to the unemployed. 

None of these things has happened by 
accident. Every basic, economic policy of 
the Republican administration—the tight 
money policy, the high-interest rates, the re- 
gressive tax policy, the pennywise and 
pound foolish economy programs, the give- 
away of our resources—all of these have re- 
sulted in substituting economic slow-down 
for full economic growth. 

These Republican policies have not meant 
boom and bust in the old fashioned sense. 
The protective Democratic legislation of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal has sayed us 
from this. But they have meant recession 
half the time and stunted growth all the 
time. 

Where do we go from here; and first of 
all, where can we go? 

If we fully marshal our economic poten- 
tial, we cañ in the next 5 years lift our $460 
billion economy to much better than a 
$600 billion economy. 
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We can increase the average annual in- 
come of American families, measured in real 
buying power, by about $2,000. 

We can liquidate most of the private 
poverty, which still bears down upon mil- 
lions of our people. 

We can have prosperous farmers as well 
as prosperous industry; small business can 
thrive alongside the corporate giants. In 
short, we can lift those at the bottom with- 
out penalizing those at the top. 

We can combine the American system of 
different rewards for different abilities and 
efforts with the American system of equal 
opportunity for all and social justice. 

And on the productive foundation of this 
private economic progress we can check the 
impoverishment of our vital public services. 
and put an end to the neglect of our greatest 
national and worldwide priorities of need. 

We can, in a word, fulfill our economic 
potential and realize our dream of abund- 
ance, “ 

The third great goal before America is the 
attainment of full dignity and liberty for 
every man, woman, and child within our 
borders, 

We have made a start toward equality of 
opportunity for employment. 

We have made a start toward integrating 
our public schools. 

We have made a start toward integrating 
our public facilities of all kinds. 

We have made a start toward preventing 
discrimination in housing. 

We have made a start toward assuring the 
right of every citizen to vote. 

Yes, we have made a start in each of these 
areas. But there is more—much more—to 
be done. 

And we are determined that from these 
small beginnings we shall one day build a 
land of tolerance that knows no bigotry. 

The road toward understanding and toler- 
ance, toward equality and justice may be 
a rough one. But we must travel that road 
and travel it surely if we are to survive in 
a world two-thirds colored. And we must 
travel that road and travel it courageously— 
not only because it is necessary for our sur- 
vival—but because it is right. 

My friends, if we move forward to cross 
and conquer these three new frontiers, many 
of us may live to see the greatest era of 
accomplishment in the history of man. ~ 

During a large part of the 19th century. 
the Old World enjoyed a wide measure of 
peace and prosperity, scientific development, 
and practical’ reform. The outstanding 
characteristic of this period was faith in the 
future of man, expressed by a poet laureate 
of England who spoke of the gleam of the 
untraveled world ahead. 

At this midpoint in the 20th century. 
mankind is again moving into an untraveled 
world. New problems, new danger, new 
uncertainties, confront us. But the New 
World into which we are moving is also 
gleaming with high promise. The free 
peoples of the world are infinitely stronger 
than they were in the 19th century. We 
have gained in knowledge of the physical 
world, in science and technology and com- 
munication. Above all, we have come to 
appreciate the links which bind all free 
peoples together. We have found the in- 
struments of cooperation which may forge 
these loose links into an unbreakable chain 
of strength. ; 3 

So let us lead from strength. Instead of 
thinking that every great task is beyond 
our means, let us measure the greatness of 
our capacity. 

Instead of filling the air with fear, let us 
fill men's hearts with hope. 

Instead of being overwhelmed by the 
dangers of the world, let us be inspired 
by the challenge to surmount these dangers. 

Instead of about the future, let 
us labor to create it. 
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Again in the words of the poet, as the 
great world spins forever through the ring- 
ing grooves of change, we can bring an in- 
creasing purpose into the lives of freemen, 
if only we do not close our minds to new 
problems, if only the thoughts of men are 
widened with the processes of suns. 


I know that after reading this fine 
speech you will agree with me that the 


vision and breadth of the Senator well- 


qualifies him to lead this Nation in the 
event the Democratic Party should se- 
lect him as their presidential nominee. 


A Suggested Temporary and Partial Solu- 
tion to the Problems Raised by the 
Supreme Court’s Recent Decision Ap- 
proving State Taxation of Income 


Derived Exclusively From Interstate 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF, PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the busi- 
nessman who sells his product in States 
other than the one in which his estab- 
lishment is located must anticipate 
greatly increased exposure to State taxes 
as a result of a recent opinion of the 
Supreme Court Northwestern States 
Portland Cement Co. v. Minnesota and 
Williams v. Stockham Valves & Fit- 
tings, Inc., 358 U.S. 450—in two related 
cases, one involving Minnesota and one 
involving Georgia taxes. 

BACKGROUND OF PROBLEM 


Prior to February 24 of this year, it 
had been generally assumed that if a 
business had no factory, warehouse, or 
inventory in a State but solicited busi- 
ness in that State, the sales made were 
in interstate commerce and therefore 
protected from State taxation by the 
commerce clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

THE NEW DECISIONS 


On February 24, 1959, the Supreme 
Court rendered a decision in two cases 
involving State taxation of income de- 
rived exclusively from interstate com- 
merce—dissenting Justices Whittaker, 
Frankfurter, and Stewart. In both 
cases, the taxpaying corporations had 
restricted their activities to those pre- 
viously considered nontaxable. Their 
manufacturing operations and inventory 
were entirely outside the taxing States 
and all orders from purchasers in such 
States were required to be transmitted 
to the home office for acceptance. 
Basically, the only activities within the 
taxing State were the maintenance of 
a sales office and the solicitation of or- 
ders. The specific holding of the Court 
was that a State has jurisdiction to levy 
an income tax on a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of another State 
when the taxpayer's only activities were 
Soliciting orders in the taxing State and 
Shipping goods to customers therein, 
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The Court did, however, impose two 
qualifications. The income taxed must 
be fairly apportioned to the activities in 
the taxing State and the corporation 
must have some minimum connection, or 
as the Court put it, “nexus” with the 
State. 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE DECISIONS 


If all States were prepared to restrict 
their taxes to those corporations having 
an established sales office within their 
borders, the problem of the burden on 
firms doing an interstate business could 
be held to manageable proportions. 
However, the full implications of the 
taxing powers granted to the States by 
the new Supreme Court decisions have 
yet to be explored. In two other recent 
cases—Brown-Forman Distillers Corpo- 
ration v. Collector, 359 U.S. 28; Interna- 
tional Shoe Company v. Fontenot, 359 
U.S. 984—the Supreme Court refused to 
review decisions of a State court uphold- 
ing a State tax on a corporation which 
merely solicited orders and shipped 
goods into the taxing State. In neither 
case did the corporation have an office 
of any kind there. No one knows why 
the Supreme Court refused to review the 
decisions or what action it would have 
taken if it had considered these cases on 
their merits. However, until further 
light is shed on this area by subsequent 
decisions, the only safe assumption is 
that by merely sending salesmen into a 
State, a corporation subjects itself to 
such State’s taxes. In fact, since Feb- 
ruary 24, three States—Utah, Idaho, 
and Tennessee—have amended their 
taxing statutes to take full advantage of 
the most liberal interpretation of the 
Supreme Court's decisions. Any con- 
tinuation of this trend will have the re- 
sult that many small- and medium-sized 
businesses, which now pay taxes only in 
those States where they have plants, 
warehouses or offices staffed by em- 
ployees authorized to accept orders, will 
be required to file returns and pay taxes 
in every State in which they solicit or- 
ders and ship goods. 

THE SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


To alleviate this problem in a way 
which will represent a fair compromise 
between the revenue requirements of the 
States and the need to obviate the im- 
position of an unfair burden on medium 
and small interstate businesses, it has 
been proposed that Congress enact leg- 
islation restricting State tax jurisdiction 
to situations where the corporation has 
a permanent establishment in the form 
of a plant, warehouse, stock of goods or 
office in the taxing State. Such a mini- 
mum activities type of bill has definite 
precedent in prior congressional legisla- 
tion since it follows the exact pattern of 
the restrictions imposed by Congress on 
the taxing power of the District of Co- 
Tumbia, 

A further advantage of this solution is 
that it would not involve the necessity 
of urging Congress to reverse the recent 
Supreme Court decisions in Northwest- 
ern States and Stockham Valves, inas- 
much as under the facts of those de- 
cisions, the taxpayer had an office in the 
taxing State. All such legislation would 
do would be to prevent State tax juris- 
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diction from extending beyond the spe- 
cific situations already ruled on by the 
Supreme Court. 

This type of legislation would restrict 
State jurisdiction to tax only in those 
situations where potential revenue is the 
least and foreseeable difficulties in col- 
lection are the greatest. Thus, it is to 
be anticipated that State opposition will 
be reduced to a minimum. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that, when 
State administrators appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of enforcing taxes against for- 
eign corporations which have no perma- 
nent establishment within their States, 
they may well be willing to accept such 
legislation, even though they would not 
have felt themselves free to suggest it 
in the first place. At the same time, 
the medium- and small-sized businesses 
operating across State lines will be re- 
lieved of the heaviest portion of the bur- 
dens imposed by the new decisions. 

The proposed legislation would in 
effect hold the taxing power of the 
several States to the exact situation 
passed on by the Court only until Con- 
gress has a chance to examine into the 
whole question and enact permanent 
corrective legislation. 


Letter of President Carlos Garcia, of the 
Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
written by President Carlos Garcia of 
the Philippines, as addressed to Mr. Max 
Abelman, known as Brooklyn’s ambas- 
sador of good will, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MALACANANG PALACE, 
February 12, 1959. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. ABELMAN> I have just received 
your letter of February 4. It was a pleasure 
to read its contents and the various interest- 
ing enclosures you forwarded. From the, 
things said about you and considering your 
friendly gestures towards this country, you 
are certainly living up to your reputation 
as Brooklyn's ambassador of good will. 

May I also say that I appreciate your sym- 
pathetic views on the preserit state of rela- 
tions between the Philippines and the United 
States. You will remember that your good 
friend, our Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, 
recently brought up omnibus claims for the 
consideration of the U.S. Congress. I am 
glad that you are trying to help in Wash- 
ington by communicating with friends there 
who are in a position to give favorable sup- 
port to the Philippine stand. 

Let us hope that everything will turn out 
for the best. Meanwhile I extend sincerest 
thanks and cordial regards. 

Truly yours, 
CarLos P. GARCIA. 
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Are Wass Increases Inflationary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include the following article en- 
titled “Are Wage Increases Inflationary” 
by Stanley H, Ruttenberg, research di- 
rector for the AFL-CIO: 

Ake WAGE INCREASES INFLATIONARY? 
(By Stanley H. Ruttenberg) 


For too long, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has been using fear of inflation to block 
normal economic growth. Recent price 
levels mark almost a year of stability. Even 
the price changes of the preceding 10 years 
have been lower, on an annual average, than 
those of the distant past, when inflation re- 
ceived much less popular attention. 

In March 1959, the much publicized yard- 
stick of inflation, the Consumer Price Index, 
stood at 123.7. This is precisely where it 
was in June 1958, and only 0.4 percent above 
March 1958. The Wholesale Price Index has 

"so shown stability. In March 1959, it 
stood at 119.6, which was 0.1 percent below 
the same month's index in 1958. Further 
investigation shows that price changes in the 
previous 10 years compare very favorably 
with previous decades. The “compound 
rate“ of increase per year was 1.25 percent 
Jor wholesale prices and 1.75 percent for con- 
sumer prices. During the last 60 years, the 
average has been 2.3 percent in these two 
indexes combined. As Prof. Alvin Hansen 
stated in a recent letter to the New York 
Times: “Indeed, the record during the years 
1948-58 (which, however, included a war of 
considerable dimensions) discloses a per 
annum price increase not much more than 
half as large as that of the entire 60-year 
period. This is by no means an irresponsi- 
ble record.” 

Immediately before the past year’s price 
stability, between March 1956 to March 1958, 
price levels moved up 7.4 percent. But for 
the first time since the end of World War II, 
with production below capacity, unemploy- 
ment at a rate averaging 4 percent, and a 
shortage of demand that helped cause a re- 
cession, economists could not depend on the 
classic explanation of inflation—too much 
demand chasing too short a supply. Earlier 
sharp rises in the price level, both in the 
1948-58 period and immediately before it, 
had been caused by demand-inspired in- 
fiation. The two periods after World War 
II which had the greatest price increases 
were 1946-48 and 1950-51. In both cases, 
wur- related demand sent prices skyrocketing. 
Immediately after World War II, prices shot 
up In response to the unleashing of pent-up 
demand at a time when civilian production 
could not absorb it. During the Korean pe- 
riod, the same forward push came from an- 
ticipated shortages, speculation, scare-buy- 
ing.” These war- related pressures accounted 
for 74 percent of the total increase in the 
Consumer Price Index after World War II. 

But the most recent wave of price increases 
between 1956 and 1958 seemed to stem from 
a shortage of demand. Even during the 
worst period of the 1957-58 slump, prices 
continued to rise. This confusing economic 
phenomenon was responsible for the term 
“wage Inflation“ —a pat but insufficient ex- 
planation. Indeed, failure to recognize the 
difference between current price pressures 
and sharp war-related rises has resulted in 
the administration's devoting all its ener- 
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gies to combating what can only be called a 
“non-existent inflation.” 

What were the price pressures at this point 
in the decade between 1948 and 1958? Wages 
rose throughout the decade and except for 
3 years prices were relatively stable. In fact, 
the pressures responsible for the greatest 
changes in the price index between 1956 and 
1958 were those least related to wages. The 
Consumer Price Index, of course, is a reflec- 
tion of various sectors of the price structure, 
each of which responds to specific economic 
influences pecullar to its makeup, Exami- 
nation reveals that almost two-thirds of the 
total index rise of 7.4 percent in the period 
1956-58 came from the components known 
as food and services. 
~ Food price increases accounted for 45 per- 
cent of the rise, with perishable foods alone 
accounting for one-third of it. Economists 
agree that drought in the Southwest in 
1956-57, accelerated the beef-cattle cycle 
(usually of a 2-year duration), leading to a 
shortage of beef and higher prices. A freeze 
in the South in 1957-58 also led to short- 
‘ages Of perishable foods and higher prices. 
As for the other food price increases, wages 
in agriculture—among the most depressed 
in the Nation—can hardly be held account- 
able. Nor can the costs of . proc- 
essing, and distribution account for the price 
increases, For tħey were largely caused by 
varying supply and demand and improve- 
ments in quality. 

Services, the next sector of major influ- 
ence, accounted for 20 precent of the overall 
7.4 percent rise in the index. This catch-all 
category includes such varied items as 
finance, insurance; professional fees, shoe 
repair, education, auto maintenance, and in- 
surance charges. The sharpest increase was 
in finance and insurance charges, which 
jumped 17 percent—multiplying costs for all 
items in the economy. Wages in these areas 
are notoriously low. Price pressures came 
from increased demand due to population 
growth and improved living conditions, and 
from the effects of tight money on the 
population. 

What happened in the unionized indus- 
trial sector which has been blamed for all 
inflation in national ads? What about the 
collective bargaining Increases that have 
been dubbed by the President and others 
as inflationary? Obviously, these accounted 
for far less than a third of the 7.4 percent 
1956-58 rise in the index. 

Yet there bas been a growing tendency to 
equate a 10-percent wage rise with a 10- 
percent increase in costs. Such an equation 
is unreasonable: Despite constantly increas- 
ing wages between 1953 and 1958, unit pay- 
roll costs in manufacturing were lower in 
early 1958 than in 1953—the index was down 
to 109.7 from 111.3. But wholesale indus- 
trial prices were much higher—up from 114 
to 1256. The lack of relationship can be 
seen even more clearly from the fact that 
wages increased between 1957 and 1958, unit 
payroll costs went down and wholesale prices 
did not change at all—they did not go down 
in response to a drop in the payroll index 
from 112.2 to 109.7. 

If wages were not the cost pressure, what 
was responsible for price increases from 1953— 
58? Precise figures are not available, but the 
evidence is clear: Research and development 
outlays by private industry rose over 300 per- 
cent in this period; depreciation charges of 
nonfinancial corporations jumped 52 per- 
cent; interest payments by nonfinancial cor- 
porations went up 45 percent; the number of 
professional employees increased by 27 per- 
cent; advertising outlays rose enormously. 
In all cases, the bulk of the increases occurred 
after 1955. 

On top of these massive expenditures, in- 
dustries have naturally sought to maintain 
or enlarge high profit margins. In key in- 
dustries where there is little or no price 
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competition—such as steel, auto, aluminum, 
oll refining—giant corporations have been 
able to set prices for strategic manufactured 
goods with little relationship to costs, Ad- 
ministered prices have had an enormous ef- 
fect on the hard-goods sector and have also 
influenced other sectors of the price struc- 
ture. 

It is a mistake to consider wage increases a 


major price pressure in these industries. 


Congressional studies haye shown, for ex- 
ample, that United States Steel can still make 
profits when operating at only 40 percent of 
capacity. Its break-even point is so low 
that in 1958 when it operated at 59.2 percent 
of capacity (the lowest since 1938), net profits 
were the fourth highest in its history. Net 
profits as a percentage of employment costs 
have exceeded 20 percent in 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and even in the recission year 1958. Though 
steel wages are the highest in history, pay- 
roli costs in 1958 were the lowest since 1954. 
Excessively high profits, based on low break- 
even points, are being made by United States 
Steel and other corporations in administered 
price industries at the expense of the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The most important challenge facing the 
American economy is economic growth. 
Price stability and economic growth must 
be considered together. Prices tend to rise 
more in periods of slackened economic 
growth than during times of high-growth 
rates. To put it another way, a greater de- 
gree of price stability may be produced by a 
higher ratber than a lower rate of growth. 

From 1948 to 1953 (omitting the 1950-51 
Korean inflation), for example, the average 
annual rise in the consumer price index 
amounted to only 0.8 percent, and the whole- 
sale price index changes showed a decline 
averaging minue 13 percent. Economic 
growth, as measured by the average changes 
in gross national product, was relatively 
high—rising by an average of 4.1 percent. 
Contrast this period of low price rises and 
higher growth rates with the period between 
1953 and 1958, when the average annual 
consumer and wholesale price changes were 
considerably greater—1.5 percent and 1.6 
percent respectively. The average growth 
rate, at 13 percent per year, on the other 
hand, was one-third that of 1948-53. 

It should be clear then, that price move- 
ments are complex processes. No one factor 
in the price structure can alone be deemed 
responsible for inflation—neither wages, 
food, administered prices nor services. 

What can be done to control inflation? 
The post-World War II and Korean demand 
pressure suggest the necessity for compre- 
hensive stamdby legislative authority for 
economic stabilization controls in emer- 
gency, inflationary situations. Such au- 
thority—lacking at the beginning of the 
Korean inflation and too short lived for the 
World War II period—might well have 
curbed a good part of postwar price pres- 
sures. 

The impact of food prices In 1956-58 sug- 
gests the need for a new approach to agri- 
cultural programs—perhaps an income-sup- 
port instead of a price-support system for 
farmers. Similarly, knowledge of the facts 
about service costs might help relieve, the 
inflationary pressures they create. Study of 
medical care might lead to reduction of this 
price pressure through acceptance of current 
proposals along the lines of cooperative plans 
or group practices. Greater understanding 
of the effects of tight money on interest 
rates would shed additional light on ways to 
reduce financing costs. High automobile 
repair costs and their effects on insurance 
rates need further examination. Other spe- 
cific areas should also be studied. For ex- 
ample, housing costs have increased in recent 
years, but plans for improving efficiency of 
construction and reducing rental costs have 
not been carefully and fully considered. 
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The complexities of industrial price. pres- 
sures suggest the need for closer examina- 
tion of the makeup of unit costs and distri- 
bution costs in an effort to reduce prices. 
Public attention ought also to be focused on 
the cost-price-profit-investment policies of 
major corporations in the administered price 
industries. = 

The American consumers, the people most 
concerned, should be provided with infor- 
mation about the complex causes of price 
changes. Some method, possibly a govern- 
ment consumers’ agency, should be devised 
to proyide information and to develop un- 
derstanding of such problems as quality of 
goods and interest costs. Perhaps a Federal 
program of research and education for con- 
sumers could accomplish much of this nec- 
essary task, 


Abolish Farm Subsidies: The People Say 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to convince my colleagues that people 
really do want the farm surplus mess 
brought to an end, and really do want 
farm subsidies stopped, I have from time 
to time placed in this Recor» extracts 
from letters from various parts of the 
country commenting on my four-point 
Program to accomplish that objective. 
These letters come from both rural and 
urban areas, 

Briefly, the program calls for immedi- 
ate cessation of all farm subsidies, esti- 
Mated this year alone to cost $6 bil- 
lion, and the fire-sale disposition of Gov- 
ernment-held surpluses amounting to 
around $9 billion and costing $1 billion 
a year to store. The proceeds of the sale 
would be used to relocate small, mar- 
ginal farmers, to reduce the national 
debt, and to reduce taxes. 

Here are additional extracts from 
letters approving this program: 

We want to join the taxpayers’ revolt 
against farm subsidies. We were farmers for 
Years and are Interested in your four-point 
program. 


Your position on the agricultural situa- 
tion is courageous and, I believe, so sound 
that it must ultimately win a majority 
support. 


I have talked to hundreds of people about 
the farm subsidy program and almost to 
a man their thinking coincides with yours. 
It is my opinion the American voters have 
about reached the end of the rope as far 


as the present scandalous mess is concerned. 


Please stick to your guns on the taxpayers’ 
Tevolt on the farm subsidies. 

This letter is to give support to your 
four-point program to end the farm mess. 

T have just read in the local press of your 
Proposed four-point program to end the 
farm mess and it seems to me that what 
you are proposing- makes sense, It may be 
Tadical surgery but the patient is beyond 
Palliative measures. 

Am absolutely opposed to farm subsidies 
and go along with you 100 percent on the 
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fire-sale idea for unloading the surpluses— 
let's do it and not have any more, 


Agree wholeheartedly with your stand on 
the farm mess. 


Allow me to congratulate you on the stand 
you are taking on this farm mess. Farm- 
ing is a business and it’s high time the 
farmer was allowed to run it without any 
Government help or other interference. The 
average farmer will not have any trouble 
making a success if he diversifies and runs 
his farm in a businesslike manner. 


The farmers never had it so good. The 
fire sale is an excellent idea, Let the law 
of supply and demand control production 
of farm products, 

I am anxious to hear more about your 
farm. bill and am absolutely with you 100 
percent when you propose to stop all farm 
subsidies. I think the farmers have had it 
soft for too long. 

My congratulations upon your pro 
solution of the farm mess. I have felt for 
a long time that something of this kind 
should be done, but have. despaired that 
the politicians in Congress ever would con- 
sent to it. 

Your farm program sounds sensible to me. 

Your farm program as outlined sounds as 
if it will be a great step forward in elim- 
inating government controls—which I be- 
lieve is good. 


Want to express approval of your farm 
plan. ° 


Congratulations for effecting a plan to 
remedy the unfortunate farm mess. If this 
plan is effective and feasible in its detalis 
you have more support than ever. 


Good luck to you for your plan for the 
fire sale getting rid of the farm mess. 

I agree the farm mess should be stopped. 
My brother in Iowa (a farmer) does not ap- 
prove of it—never did. 


Toward a Statement of National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently at the 4ist annual meeting of the 
National Lutheran Council, the council 
adopted a statement of national policy 
which I feel should have a broader audi- 
ence. It is a wise and statesmanlike 
declaration. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement “Toward a Statement of Na- 
tional Policy” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

TOWARD A STATEMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY 

The following statement is offered for our 
fellow Americans to consider and test in the 
light of the lessons of history and of their 
own insights and convictions, with the pray- 
er that ultimately the power of such ideals 
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will seize us and all men, leading us to ex- 
perience the things that make for peace. 

“Recognizing the inequities which exist 
among peoples of the world in such respects 
as education, social and political freedom, . 
economic levels, and access to natural re- 
sources; 

“Realizing the natural tendency of men 
and nations to set themselyes and their self- 
interests aboye the common good of men 
everywhere; 

“Knowing the complexity of the problem of 
developing an adequate national policy in 
the face of the power struggle in today’s 
world, where the absence of major armed 
conflict is largely dependent upon precarious 
balances of power; 

“Convinced, nevertheless, that humanly 
speaking the only ultimately effective power 
toward world peace is to be found in obedi- 
ence to divine law expressing itself in love 
and justice; and 

“Believing that our Nation under God is 
an integral part of a world community of 
nations; 

“Therefore we submit to our fellow Amer- 
icans the following propositions for thought- 
ful study in the belief that they are in har- 
mony with God's law expressed in love and 
justice and embody policies essential to the 
national interest: 

“That our Nation's interests, responsibill- 
ties, and welfare are not only interrelated 
but also inextricably intertwined and inter- 
dependent with those of her sister nations 
throughout the world, 

“That our Nation's policies, domestic as 
well as foreign, should be designed to further 
purposes consistent with the weli-being of 
the whole family of peoples and nations. 
In the long view her true national interest 
is best served by advancing the international 
interest, the common well-being of the whole 
community of nations. 

“That our Nation's course of action should 
be determined not arbitrarily, not in isola- 
tion, nor in reliance primarily on economic 
or military power, but in recognition of her 
obligations toward others and in harmony 
with universal standards of law and justice, 

“That our Nation's conduct and policy 
should strive to develop in partnership with 
other nations increasingly adequate struc- 
tures of international organization and law 
to achieve justice, order, peace, and disarma- 
ment. 

“That our Nation’s posture in military and 
economic affairs should be designed to sup- 
port an international equilibrium which is 
dynamic rather than static involving not 
only powerful nations but also national 
groupings or agencies within or outside of 
the framework of the United Nations de- 
signed to develop political, economic or 
military coordination until such time as 
agencies or international law and justice are 
sufficiently established to preserve world 
peace and order. 

“That our Nation's efforts to maintain her 
standard of living, involving such matters as 
immigration, trade, tax, and fiscal policies, 
as well as her treatment of racial, cultural, 
and economic minorities within her own 
borders, should manifest a sense of moral 
responsibility consistent with her recogni- 
tion of man’s individual dignity and worth 
and also of his membership in the one 
human family. s 

“That our Nation's ‘life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness’ depend in important meas- 
ure upon her willingness to share mutually 
and responsibly with other nations in de- 
veloping the latent resources and potentiali- 
ties with which these nations are endowed. 
Both governmental and voluntary channels 
need to be used to insure for the peoples of 
the world opportunities for lives that are 
personally satisfying, socially enriching, eco- 
nomically productive, and responsibly inde- 
pendent.” 
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Morton Explores Reasons for Growth of 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Sterling Morton, which 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
June 22, under the heading Morton Ex- 
plores Reasons for Growth of Inflation“: 

MORTON EXPLORES REASONS FOR GROWTH 

OF INFLATION 


(Out of a vast store of business experience, 
spanning more than 50 years, Sterling 
Morton, chairman of the board, Morton 
Salt Co., writes of the contemporary eco- 
nomic scene. This is the 10th in a series.) 

(By Sterling Morton) 

To talk about inflation is sheer waste of 
time. For inflation is a result and when 
once in progress, as now in our country, the 
fundamental causes. must be removed or 
disaster follows. 

If you suddenly “inflate” personally, (de- 
velop some abnormal swelling) your doctor 
doesn't treat the swelling, he looks for its 
cause. That, he treats. 

What are the causes of the disease now 
rotting the purchasing value of our savings, 
our insurance, our old-age pensions? Why 
are endowments of our churches, non-tax- 
supported educational facilities, voluntary 
hospitals, and a host of other worthy insti- 
tutions shrinking each year in purchasing 
power? 

“Because the dollar buys less, you say. 
Why? What has cheapened that dollar 
whose soundness was once proverbial? We 
must seek the basic causes of the disease so 
we can insist that those we elect to manage 
our public affairs, from the school districts 
to Washington, apply the needed remedies— 
or else. 

In my opinion, our present growing infla- 
tion results mainly from: 

1. The 16th (income tax) amendment, 
which opened Golcondas of revenue to the 
politicians. A: 

2. Departure from sound money, freely 
convertible into gold. 

3. Bribing groups of voters: farmers, 
miners, low-income families through sub- 
sidized housing; veterans, old people, etc. 
etc., with Federal tax money. The major 
political parties vie in such bribery. 

4. The sprawling, arrogant Federal bu- 
reaucracy—now over 244 million of them. 

5. Absence of real control over military ex- 
penditures, letting interservice competition 
run wild. ; 

6. Federal bribery of State and local gov- 
ernments by “matching funds" for projects 
the voters otherwise probably would not au- 
thorize. 

7. Extravagance of State and local govern- 
ments, school boards, etc. 

8. Wage increases not justified by increased 
productivity but forced by monopolistic, 
tax-free unions. 

9. Enormous increase In the share of na- 
tional income eaten up by taxes, 

10. And, most important, no widespread 
public realization that such fiscal irrespon- 
sibility endangers the very life of our Nation. 

The mere statement of these causes sug- 
gests the remedies needed. 

But, let's go a bit further: 

Always remember that the Congress and 
the executive are independent branches of 
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our Pederal Government. Basically, the ex- 
ecutive cannot force the Congress to appro- 
priate money and, conversely, the Congress 
cannot force the executive to spend appro- 
priations, except for the national debt 
charges. 

The citizen can censure extravagant spend- 
ing by Washington, its agencies or by any 
local governmental body. He can throw the 
spendthrifts out. Every 2 years he, collec- 
tively, could retire a Congressman who 
wastes tax money. 

At longer intervals. he could veto a Presi- 
dent or a Senator. He has the power to pass 
judgment on his legislative and executive 
representatives in the State house, the 
county butiding, the city hall. Govern- 
mental extravagance can be curbed only by 
the citizen. 

I am old enough and cynical enough to 
know that, with few exceptions, elected offi- 
cials, whether executive or legislative, will 
promise economy but not practice it—unless 
and until reckless spenders meet defeat. 
The survivors would then change their tune. 

We know the follies of foreign aid. I've 
seen it in action. Some of its personnel are 
sincere, some projects are sound, yet, I am 
convinced that our well-intentioned gifts 
and “loans” (and the administrators we send 
over) make us more enemies than friends 
and have alienated former friends. Even 
more serious, we have lost the respect we 
formerly held everywhere. 

Foreign aid is a small part of the spending, 
while “defense” is a very large part. Here, 
the layman must rely on the experts—within 
limits. Clemenceau said, “War is too impor- 
tant to be left to the generals,” Only re- 
cently some Defense Department heads said 
they were oversupplied with armaments. 
Fancy that. 

In recent. years, the cost of the Federal 
Government's civilian activities has grown 
stupendously. Here, the President could 
effect enormous economies overnight.) He 
might forbid his executive departments to 
replace any employees leaving, he could stop 
the enormous buildings now going up in 
Washington and elsewhere to house these 
hordes of taxeaters, he could pull home the 
many missions now poking into everybody's 
business overseas. 

He could declare it public policy that 
murder is murder, assault is assault, and 
mayhem is mayhem, whether committed by 
an ordinary thug or a union one. Should he 
simultaneously announce his determination 
to make dollars again freely conyertible into 
gold, the effect would be electric. 

Such an example would affect government 
at other levels. Washington, while the leader, 
is not solely to blame for high taxes. IIlinois, 
like other States, has been doing its part. 
Its collections doubled in. 10 years—from 
$303 million in 1948 to $778 million in 1958. 
The rise in levies by other taxing bodies is 
comparable. 

Who pays all these taxes? Tou, and no- 
body else, Your landlord collects real estate 
taxes from you, a corporation collects its 
so-cajled income taxes from its customers, 
and the contractor who builds your house 
adds on union dues and benefits. Taxes 
enter into the cost of everything you buy. 

Taxes are paid by persons—and only by 
persons. 

You pay for new highways, both at the 
toll booth and at the gas pump. You pay for 
harbor improvements, airports, public hous- 
ing, the gorgeous new offices in Washington 
and elsewhere, the palaces of the labor chiefs. 
It all comes out of the customer; the con- 
sumer, and that is you. 

There ain't no free lunch. 

It may be that you like what's going on, 
want all these things done and are willing to 
pay for them. But, the price will be heavy. 
The first fruits of inflation are always sweet. 
The union member thinks he can keep ahead 
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of the procession, the farmer perhaps likes 
subsidies better than free markets, the re- 
Mefer prefers the dole to work, the spend- 
thrift politician finds it easy to buy election. 

But, ali history teaches that the primrose 
path of inflation leads to dictatorship, 1f not 
conquest and enslavement. 

Heed, then, the words of wise Tom Jeffer- 
son; “We must make our choice between 
economy and liberty or profusion and servi- 
tude," and stop this headlong rush toward 
national suicide. 


Immigration Bill To Facilitate Reuniting 
of Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to explain my reasons for support- 
ing H.R. 5896. 

This bill contains a number of amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act which I support wholeheart- 
edly. Under the bill, for example, the 
unmarried sons and daughters of U.S. 
citizens are moved up from the fourth to 
the second preference category, The 
spouses and minor children of fourth 
preference immigrants are included 
within that preference group and the 
number of fourth preference visas are in- 
creased from 25 to 50 percent of those 
unused under the first three preference 
categories. 

These, and other amendments con- 
tained in the bill, will improve the sys- 
tem of visa distribution by assuring in- 
creased reunification of the close family 
relatives of citzens and permanent 
resident aliens. 

One feature of the bill, however, I find 
somewhat disappointing. I refer to sec- 
tion 4, which grants nonquota status to 
certain second, third, and fourth prefer- 
ence aliens. I introduced a bill earlier 
this year, H.R. 5536, which I believe 
would really solve the problem that is 
dealt with only in part by section 4. 

My bill would amend section 12 of 
Public Law 85-316 under which some 
29,000 immigrants on the first three pref- 


erence waiting lists of oversubscribed 


quota areas were allowed to immigrate to 
the United States by May of this year. 
The effect of my bill would be to al- 
low all aliens within the four preference 
categories, whose immigration petitions 
were approved before July 1 of this year, 
to enter the United States as nonquota 
immigrants, provided they meet general 
entrance requirements. This is the sim- 
plest and most direct—and therefore in 
the long run the easiest and most sen- 
sible—method of handling the problem 
of oversubscribed quotas. s 
The bill under consideration is good 
as far as it goes. But in my opinion it 
does not go far enough. It would grant 
nonquota status only to those aliens in 
the second, third and fourth preference 
categories—that is the close relative 
groups—who had applied for an immi- 
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grant visa prior to December 24, 1952, 
the effective date of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

The difference between this provision 
and my bill is that this section does 
nothing for those aliens who have ap- 
plied for entry into the United States 
as permanent residents during the last 
614 years. 

The distinction made between aliens 
registering before and after December 
24, 1952, is purely arbitrary. It lacks a 
good substantial reason. Certainly, by 
excluding those who registered since that 
date, we are merely postponing part of a 
problem which should be handled in its 
entirety. 

The difficulties and hardships result- 
ing from oversubscribed quotas would, 
of course, be best remedied by doing 
something about the ultimate source of 
most of our immigration problems—the 
National origins quota system. The 
British quota of 65,361 is never more 
than half used, while Italy with its quota 
of 5,666 has a waiting list of 165,000 
people who have petitioned to enter the 
United States. Greece, which has close 
to 100,000 of its natives petitioning to 
immigrate into this country, is granted 
the pitifully small number of 308 immi- 
grant visas a year under the national 
origins formula. 

We are not really going to solve our 
immigrant visa distribution problem 
Permanently until we have the courage 
and show the strength necessary to re- 
Place the national origins system with 
one more in line with the needs of this 
country and of the potential future citi- 
zens who wish to take up permanent 
residence here. In the meantime, I sup- 
Port H.R. 5896—with some reluctance— 
on the theory that half a loaf is better 
than none, 


Sudeten Germans Extend Best Wishes to 
United States on Our Independence 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Dr. Walter Becher, secretary gen- 
eral, Sudeten German Council, member 
of the Bavarian Landtag, on the oc- 
en of this Nation’s Independence 

y: ; 

SUDETEN GERMAN COUNCIL, 
SUDETENDEUTSCHER RAT k. V., 
München, den June 30, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE FLoop: On the oc- 
casion of July 4, the American National In- 
dependence Day, please accept the best 
Wishes of the Sudeten German people. 
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I myself and my political friends over 
here in Germany are very grateful for and 
admire the firm stand which the United 
States have taken in the conferences in 
Geneva, The firm stand of the United 
States of America is the hope also of all 
other nations, both free and enslaved. 

Against the offensive ideology of world 
communism and slavery, only the United 
States at the helm of the free world can— 
and, we pray, will soon—put an offensive 
ideology of world freedom, including diplo- 
matic, journalistic, political, and economic 
measures, a warless liberation policy. This 
is what not only the threatened Berliners, 
the enslaved Soviet Germans, not only the 
enslaved peoples of Europe and Asia, but all 
freedom-loving peoples think of and hope 
for on July 4, the American Independence 


Day. 

Your Nation having a great past has a 
still greater future ahead. I most sincerely 
send to you, on your national day, our 
heartfelt congratulations and best wishes 
for your great people as well as for you 
personally. 

With best personal regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr, WALTER BECHER, 
Member oj the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General. 


City of Tomorrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Col. S. H. Bing- 
ham as it appeared in This Week maga- 
zine of June 21, 1959. 

Colonel Bingham, former head of New 
York's Board of Transportation, is con- 
sultant to the cities of Caracas, São 
Paulo, New Orleans, Montreal, and 
Stockholm. 

The article suggests some fine ideas 
that could improve all of our metropol- 
itan communities and particularly the 
District of Columbia and its environs: 
Here’s Your Crry or Tomorrow—Bic, Ex- 

CITING FEATURES, BUT We Can't Warr Too 

Loxa 


(By Col. S. H. Bingham as told to Myrick 
Land) 

Caracas, VENEZUELA.—I have spent the last 
40 years adapting horse-and-buggy cities to 
the automobile age. And wherever I've gone, 
I've entertained a dream. 

My dream is of a futuristic city built spe- 
cifically for high-speed cars, jets, and rockets. 

On these pages, an artist has pictured this 
trafficfree, noisefree, weatherproofed city 
of tomorrow. Some of the features may 
strike you as strange, but actually they are 
not. Most of them already are in use some 
place, and designs for the others are on the 
drawing boards. If a major new city were 
built today, every one of them could be in- 
cluded, 

Here are a few of the features which would 
free this metropolis of many of the irrita- 
tions which make life difficult in our old- 
fashioned cities: 

Magic parking: The heart of this city 
will be completely free of private automo- 
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biles. A man who lives in the suburbs will 
get out of his radar-controlled automobile 
at the edge of the city core. The car will 
be pushed into a boxlike container and 
stored automatically in its allotted spot in 
a huge garage, Some garages will be built 
underground, like the one under Union 
Square in San Francisco. 

Speedy commutation: The commuter will 
walk directly into a waiting monorail train 
which will be air conditioned, noiseless, and 
brightly lighted. He'll settle down, glance 
at the headlines in his morning paper, and 
be whizzed to work in a matter of minutes. 

The monorail can travel above ground, but 
will probably dive underground for most of 
the ride through the core of the city. As 
riders on monorail lines in Dallas, in Cologne, 
Germany, and other places have learned, the 
monorail is free of the vibration, grime, and 
discomfort which make present-day com- 
muting an unpleasant chore for many sub- 
urbanites. Beginning this month, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans will have a chance 
to try this dramatic new type of travel at 
Disneyland, Calif. And visitors to Seattle's 
“Century 21 Exposition” next year will travel 
to the exposition grounds by monorail. 

Weatherproofed cities: The city which the 
monorail commuter reaches could be entirely 
weatherproofed against rain, snow, sleet, ice, 
biting winds, and the midday sun. An ideal 
temperature could also be maintained the 
year round. 

I doubt if we want to go quite that far. 
Weather control rather than weath 
will probably be enough for the residential 
areas of the city. Homes will no longer need 
expensive individual heating systems or air 
conditioners, since cooled or warmed air will 
be piped in from a huge central air-con- 
ditioning unit, just as gas and steam are now. 
And there will be a number of other im- 
provements, such as radiant-heated side- 
walks which will melt snow as soon as it falls. 

Complete weatherproofing will probably be 
reserved for the center area of a city. This 
is the section where bad weather is always 
a costly nulsance—and often dangerous. 
The artist has shown the kind of dome 
designed by Buckminster Fuller to close out 
snow, sleet, rain—even cold wind. Although 
this type of dome has never been used to 
enclose a section of a city, it has served to 
protect railroad marshaling yards and other 
similar areas from bad weather. aa 

Freedom from traffic: Except for the mono- 
Tail, the core of the city will be free of al- 
most all traffic. Cities will belong to people 
again—not to automobiles, trucks, buses, 
streetcars, and trains. Ambulances, fire 
trucks, and sanitation vehicles will travel 
through a special network of underground 
passages, 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, has proved that it is 
possible to bar traffic from a shopping area 
in the heart of a city during daiylight 
hours without causing intolerable incon- 
venience, But in planning a new city—or 
reclaiming the heart of an old one—we 
should not settle for a small island of quiet 
and safety. We should have a large traffic- 
free, fume-free, noise-free shopping and 
leisure center. 4 

Speedwalks and carveyors; Once the mon- 
orail brings you into the city of tomorrow, 
you will have a choice of a carveyor for rides 
in the core area, and the speedwalk for your 
window-shopping tours. Both are shown in 
the drawing. The glass-topped carveyor 
moves slowly but endlessly along major 
routes. The speedwalk—which has already 
been installed on a very small scale in Jer- 
sey City and Houston—is a moving sidewalk 
which will be as common tomorrow as esca- 
lators today. 

Speedtubes: Small parcels, mail and food 
will be rushed through ducts and pneumatic 
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tubes from one part of the city to another, 
substantially reducing the number of truck 
deliveries, This kind of speedtube service 
long used in Paris—could prevent traffic tie- 
ups which present-day cities face. 

Automatic sky control; A monorail line 
will run from the airport to the heart of the 
city. This will put an end to the long delay 
air travelers now face in fighting heavy 
traffic from the airport into the city. Such 
details are checking papers (for passengers 
arriving from other countries) and deliver- 
ing baggage could be handled en route, or at 
a central alr-passenger terminal in the heart 
of the city. 

The new airport wold also haye an auto- 
matic control system. This foolproof deyice 
would take over direction of incoming planes 
while they were still some distance away and 
bring them in without any chance of acci- 
dents caused by pilot failure. It would also 
end the stacKing up of planes above an alr- 
port, which is sometimes dangerous. 

How soon will we begin to introduce some 
of these imaginative features in our present- 
day cities? We can't wait too long. The 
need for them is emphasized in the recent 
book “Cities in the Motor Age,“ by Wilfred 
Owen. Mr. Owen gives this grim reminder 
of what can happen unless we plan ahead: 

“By 1975 we can expect another 50 million 
people to be living in metropolitan areas. 
Twenty million more workers may be added 
to the morning rush. More people, more 
jobs, higher incomes, and more leisure time 
will furnish the ingredients for still greater 
urban chaos. More than a hundred million 
vehicles will be jockeying for position.” 

But we don’t have to surrender to urban 
chaos. By introducing some of the prac- 
tical new ideas I have described, we can 
make tomorrow's bigger cities safer, quieter, 
and far more pleasant than any city in the 
world today. 


SHAPES OF THE FUTURE? 


Domes that can cover whole cities; or 
trains that run on one rail, may seem revo- 
Iutionary to you, but they've actually been 
in existence a long time. Everything men- 
tioned in Colonel Bingham ’s article, in fact, 
is either in existence now or could easily be 
constructed. 

The monorail was first put into operation 
in Germany and Ireland before the turn of 
the century, Models now planned will 
travel 60 miles per hour and faster, 

The Geodesic Dome first designed by 
Buckminster Fuller in the 1930's, drew in- 
credulous gasps. But the Marines have 
adopted it for portable shelters, and it's 
come into wide commercial use. Biggest so 
far: a 384-foot cover for the railroad round- 
house in Baton Rouge. 

Carveyors, although not in operation now, 
would be built on the same principle as 
kiddie trains in zoos. Speedwalks, however, 
have been put into successful operation in 
Houston and Jersey City. 


In Our Image 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7,1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the real problems of our times and 
one which demands our most careful 
thought and attention is that of juvenile 
delinquency. 

One of the finest articles dealing with 
this subject which I have read appeared 


. impact. 
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in the June 19, 1959, issue of the Com- 
monweal magazine, entitled “In Our 
Image.” It is written by Dr. Gordon C. 
Zahn, who is a member of the sociology 
department at Loyola University in Chi- 
cago, III. 

I ask unanimous consent that. this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn’ 
as follows: 

In OUR IMAGE 
(By Gordon C. Zahn) 


Juvenile delinquency is not a new phe- 
nomenon. In the “old days” (c. 1910 and 
World War 1), “Teutonia Indians“ and 
“Bloody Sixty-six” stirred much the same 
chill of terror now evoked by “Cobras,” 
“Silver Arrows,” and the other colorful names 
chosen by the marauding gangs of today. 
Then, as now. national-origin loyalties and 
prejudices combined with common area of 
residence to unite individual toughs into a 
predatory force—though the territory“ was 
then more an area of identification than a 
realm subject to the absolute sovereignty of 
a street gang. 

But the similarities soon fade away before 
the differences between the gangs of then 
and now. The misdeeds of the older delin- 
quents, as they are remembered, at least, 
seemed to consist of such offenses as crash- 
ing private parties for the purpose of carry- 
ing off whatever edibles might be found. 
Acts of physical violence generally involved 
clashes with those who tried to Interfere 
with or resist these forays. This is not to 
say, of course, that they never engaged in 
more serious offenses, but at least they were 
not known for them. The escapades our 
elders recall would be regarded today as 
innocent pranks when compared to the 
terror that rules the streets of a modern 
metropolis. 

The gang delinquents of our day boast of 
arsenals that include broken bottles, tire 
irons, knives, guns, dynamite, and acid. 
They are better organized and far more nu- 
merous. Their delinquencies are marked by 
greater daring and a studied disregard of all 
limits of malevolence and viciousness. In- 
stead of being occasional and unexpected, 
their activities have come to be regarded as 
commonplace, even routine, occurrences. 
All generations have their share of sadists 
and compulsive killers, but organized beat- 
ings and killings “just for kicks,” as de- 
scribed, for instance, by Harrison Salisbury 
in “The Shook-up Generation” (Harper, 
$3.95) seem to indicate a new trend. This 
is especially compelling when considered in 
the light of the most horrifying fact of all 
the steady decline in the age levels at which 
these offenses are committed. 

Journalists, novelists, psychologists, and 
sociologists have all concerned themselves 
with the shook-up generation, its problems, 
and its frightening behavior, in the hope of 
discovering the reason and a cure for juvenile 
delinquency. For the most part, the Journal- 
ists and the novelists have had the greater 
Salisbury, Benjamin Fine, and their 
many colleagues can draw upon the full sen- 
satiohalism of the problem in all its lurid 
dimensions to shock the public, into aware- 
ness. Their more literary brothers probe into 
the inner depths of Nick Romano, Tomboy, 
and the Amboy Dukes to play upon the sen- 
sitivities and sympathies of the understand- 
ing reader. Both approaches, however, rest 
upon the oversimplification of a complex 
problem; and it is no surprise to find the 
explanation (and the solution) expressed in 
equally oversimplified form—whether it 
Stresses family responsibility and laxity, the 
hereditary determinism of a “bad seed," or 
the environmental determinism that assures 
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the reader that the delinquent lurks behind 
any door in any slum neighborhood. 

One would like to be able to say that the 
social scientist has done much better, but, 
generally speaking, he has not. True, we 
have a wealth of carefully detailed and large- 
scale research programs furnishing clear evl- 
dence of the multidimensional character of 
the delinquency problem, but as these seldom 
reach the general public, most people hear 
and accept the more superficial explanations. 
And even if the scientific studies were known, 
It is unlikely that they would be effective; for 
the more careful the method and the broader 
the scope of such Investigation, the less likely 
it ls to produce conclusions that lend them- 
selves to general explanations and applica- 
tions, The net result is that while social 
scientists have been able to free themselves 
from the easy attraction of deterministic ex- 
planations, the Iayman becomes ever more 
impatient with the growing complexity of 
their findings and ever more willing to turn 
to the daily newspaper or the latest paper- 
back for the real, down-to-earth facts and 
answers. 

This is not to say that the social scientist 
has contributed nothing. He has helped to 
establish some degree of validity, however 
limited, to most of the “commonsense” 
explanations. There are now studies which 
give clear statistical support to the harmful 
influence of a bad physical environment, to 
the destructive impact of a broken home; 
and detailed case history analysis has con- 
firmed the role played by the individual's 
own physiological and psychological malfor- 
mations or maladjustments. To the extent 
that all the “total” explanations are given 
scientific support, however, all of them 
necessarily suffer some deflation and modi- 
fication, 

These findings represent important gains, 
vf course, but they offer small consolation 
when we compare them with the rate of 
increase in the incidence and malevolence 
of the phenomenon itself. The evil is fast 
outdistancing our poor efforts to Isolate its 
causes, much less cure or even control it. 

Perhaps this is because we are looking 
for the wrong kind of cause—or looking in 
the wrong places. The study of the delin- 
quent, juvenile or adult, is usually set in 
the framework of a deviation from the ac- 
cepted social norms; he is seen as a rebel, 
with or without a cause, who, alone or in 
the company of other like-minded rebels, 
scorns and seeks to overthrow the dominant 
values of society. Occasionally one en- 
counters an exception—Albert K. Cohen's 
1955 study, Delinquent Boys; The Culture 
of the Gang, being one outstanding ex- 
ample—which approaches the delinquency 
problem as one not of deviation in itself 
but, rather, of conformity to a deviant value 
system held by some group more imme- 
diately crucial to the delinquent than the 
more abstract. and distant society. This 
is an important shift of focus; neither the 
individual nor even the gang but, instead. 
the subculture of the neighborhood or 
community becomes the culprit. 

This should not be confused with the 
old-style environmental determinism which 
viewed delinquency as the direct product 
of material deprivation, slum housing, rec- 
reational deficiencies, etc. These things are 
important, of course, but they are now im- 
portant in that they contribute to a cul- 
tupal setting in which distinctive patterns 
of social interaction emerge, -producing an 
equally distinctive system of values. Such 
a system of values can linger on long after 
the tenement gives way to the public hous- 
ing towers and their carefully planned play- 
ground program and facilities. It is in the 
molding force of such subcultures that one 
may find the true leads to an understanding 
of the problem of the delinquent and his 
behavior. 
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Though this approach does emphasize the 
conformity aspect of delinquency, it still 
holds to the basic deviation formula, merely 
shifting the onus of the delinquency from 
, the deviant individual to the deviant neigh- 
borhood subculture. As such it would apply 
to the Teutonia Indians of the 1910's as truly 
as it does to the Egyptian Kings of the 1950's. 
We are still left with the problem of the 
critical differences between them. To un- 
derstand these an even more drastic approach 
may be in order, one which departs from the 
basic deviation concept as it is customarily 
employed. 

No one would suggest that the behavior 
Patterns we call delinquency are not in a very 
Teal sense a departure from the general norms 
(at least, as the general norms are overtly 
expressed; Kinsey’s disturbing discoveries of 
the widespread incidence of sexual delin- 
quencies on the part of the general popula- 
tion are relevant here). However, even 
though the fact of deviation is accepted, 
One may still challenge the direction usually 
ascribed to that deviation. In short, I am 
Suggesting that much of our present delin- 
quency problem—and certainly its most sig- 
nificant characteristics—represents not a re- 
jection of flaunting of our contemporary 
Social values, but rather an overacceptance 
Of these values leading to a distortion in the 
form of carrying them to their logical extreme 
of application. 

The key to the whole problem lies in the 
Quality and not the quantity of delinquent 
behavior. The prevailing characteristics of 
Such behavior seem to incorporate, first, an 
Utter disregard of the intrinsic worth of hu- 
man life and rights; second, an almost com- 
Pletely hedonistic orientation at the price 
ot abandoning or denying all moral self- 
restraint; and, third, a slavish acceptance 
a peer group evaluations as the final test 

one's own importance and me to 
aning 


It should not be too difficult to see that 
these characteristics are really exaggerations 
Of behavior guides that rule much of our 
Normal and respectable ways of life. The 
Joy-riding young demons on a hundred-mile- 
@n-hour spree are not too far remoyed from 
the reputable exurbanite heedlessly pushing 
his chariot of death to its maximum speed— 
or, for that matter, from the even more repu- 
table manufacturer who was well aware that 

_ his product's greater size and increased 
Speed potential would be measured by new 
record highs in highway murder. The al- 
Cohol-drug-and-sex orgy of the teenage gang 
finds parallels at a more restrained 

level in the mores and tastes of enlightened 
sophisticated society and are certainly a 

I response—perhaps more honest, how- 
ever crude—to the battery of sex-and-fun 
Stimuli to which everyone is subjected by 
the advertiser, the sensation press, and the 
Prominent figures of all the entertainment 
Worlds. Finally, the importance of proving 
Oneself to his fellows, even though proof 
that one is not chicken may involve some 
act of delinquency, mirrors grotesquely the 
Unending striving for status and acceptance, 
regardless of the price, that sets and main- 

the pace in the rat race of the organi- 
zation man. 

If this is the shook-up generation, that 
terms applies to all of us, not only to the 
teenage thug with the zip gun and the 
leather jacket. Whence our right to criti- 
cize his disregard for human life, we who 
have seen the bodies burned to ashes at 
Buchenwald and Hiroshima, we who are 
Willing to accept the fact that we are pre- 
Paring to use ("only as a last resort,” of 
Course) new and inhumanly murderous 
Weapons that are on target if they fall 
Within 50 miles of their military objective? 

can we who have renounced our own 
Sense of ultimate personal moral responsi- 
bility challenge the conformity of the youth 
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who rides the social current into the jungle 
of the street gang? It is no accident that 
the most vicious gangs model their organi- 
zation, their alliances, and their rumbles 
after the patterns set for them by their 
elders, even their supposedly responsible 
elders who engage in the game of interna- 
tional power politics. 

Of course, not all of us carry our social 
values to such logical extremes of violence, 
and it is here that specific personal or social 
handicaps and influences become relevant 
in that they operate as selective factors. 
Most of us, juveniles and adults, do develop 
a measure of self-restraint and maturity that 
makes it possible for us to draw lines and 
call a halt this side of delinquency and crime. 
Not so the delinquent. Limited intellectual 
endowment or retarded intellectual develop- 
ment, poor home and neighborhood environ- 
ments, economic and recreational depriva- 
tions—all these serve to make him more 
susceptible to the pervasive amorality or 
outright immorality of the general culture, 
Just as inferior physical endowment and de- 
velopment or a state of physical weakness 
makes some individuals more readily suscep- 
tible than others to infection when all are 
equally exposed to a raging epidemic. 

Salisbury comes close to this conclusion 
by declaring in his book that “surely it is 
in our value system that the germ of the 
trouble lies hidden.” Even more to this point 
are the words of Dr. Albert Schweitzer: “In- 
creasingly, there is lost the consciousness 
that every man is an object of concern for 
us just because he is a man; civilization and 
morals are shaken and the advance to fully 
pong sic inhumanity is only a question of 

e" 

Is this the factor that has been lacking to 
confound all our efforts to explain and solve 
the problem of the d ent—the pat- 
terned inhumanity of society itself, arising 
from the loss of the sense of individual hu- 
man dignity and moral responsibility? If 
yes, it is futile for us to turn to such pro- 
posals as a “return to the woodshed” penol- 
ogy or the more elaborate but equally sterile 
blueprints of the social engineer. The real 
solution becomes terribly simple, just as it is 
terribly hard. Man must again become an 
object of concern for us “just because he 18 
a man” and not because he is a potential 
customer or competitor, fellow national or 
enemy, or even the anonymous “other” who 
has it in his power to help or hinder us in 
our efforts to find a comfortable niche in an 
admittedly uncomfortable world. 

The terror that stalks our streets has been 
fashioned in our image; not an image buried 
in the night depths of subconscious fears and 
evil urges, but an image blazoned forth in 
headlines, on billboards, everywhere we turn. 
Until we correct our value system (the one 
we live by, not the one we proclaim), until 
we destroy the deadly germ from which the 
poison growth of delinquency has sprung, it 
is a hopeless challenge that we face. 


Red China From the Inside—A Dismal 
Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following factual report in 
U.S. News & World Report on conditions 
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inside Red China; by Louis Wiznitzer, 
correspondent for a leading newspaper 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. While no one 
man's observations during a relatively 
short trip to a police-state land whose 
language he does not speak can be com- 
prehensive or final, the actual things 
seen cannot be denied. More and more 
of the terrible truth about the alleged 
miraculous developments in Communist 
China gradually leaks out. Mr. Wiz- 
nitzers’ main impressions are that about 
95 percent of China is still primitive, a 
land of bowing peasants, donkey-pow- 
ered water Wheels, soldiers without 
guns, factories without assembly lines— 
a depressing, overrated country, at least 
30 years away from real power. The in- 
terview follows: z 


' [From U.S. News & World Report, June 15, 
1959] 


“I Saw Rep CHINA From THE INsmeE"— 
What's REALLY GOING On: FULL REPORT 
BY WESTERN NEWSMAN 


Question. Mr. Wiznitzer, how long were 
you in China? 

Answer. Seven weeks; it was 50 days ex- 
actly, in March and April of this year. 

Question. How were you able to get an 
entry permit? 

Answer. Actually, you see, I applied to the 
Communist Chinese consulate when I wasin 
Berne, Switzerland, last September. After 
several delays I was accepted. This is largely 
due, I think, to the fact that the Communists 
are such a big play for Latin America 
at this time in their political propaganda. 

Queston. Did you get to see a good deal of 
China in the time you were there? 

Answer. I believe so. I traveled to Shang- 
hal, Peiping, Lanchow—which is very far off, 
near , Loyang, Chengchow, 
Wuhan, and to Canton. 

Question. Had you ever been there before? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What surprised you most? 

Answer. I was surprised by a great number 
of things—to begin with, the fantastic hate 
campaign that is going on. Hate against the 
West, hate against the United States in par- 
ticular. The country is covered with thou- 
sands, millions of posters where the United 
States is being hanged or kicked or shown 
as & snake, an octopus, a rat. This goes on 
over the radio, the press. It is a 24-hour 
nationwide hate campaign of a size that I 
don't believe ever has existed—not even in 
Nazi Germany. > 

Question. Is the campaign effective? Isit 
catching hold among the people? 

Answer. Absolutely, completely. 

Question. What is your overall impression 
of China under thé Reds? 

Answer. I reached two conclusions about 
China. One is that too much emphasis is 
laid on the industrial power of China, which 
is practically nonexistent and won't exist for 
another 30 years. China is no world power, 
and China has very little industry. 

But, on the other hand, the Chinese peo- 
ple are under the Government's control. To 
a great extent, they are satisfied with condi- 
tions in China today. Communist propa- 
ganda is very efficient, and the hate campaign 
is penetrating very deep. The people have 
nobody to tell them different. Of course, a 
few thousand people have traveled, but they 
are just nothing—they don't count. 

Question. Would China be a dangerous 
enemy in case of war? \ 

Answer. No. China without Russia is no 
adversary. When we speak of China as a 
world power, we don't know what we're say- 
ing. China is no world power, except for 
limited wars—wars like Korea, where China 
can send in a few million men and sacrifice 
a few million men easily. But, in a world 
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war, China’s power is nonexistent now and 
for maybe another three or four decades. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Well, on one hand, they have 
Manchuria. The industry in Manchuria, we 
know, has been built by the Japanese and 
the Russians, and its functions—there is no 
doubt about that. But the new factories 
and mills of China, the ones that the Rus- 
sians have built for them in Paotow, in Lan- 
chow, in Loyang and in Wuhan, which they 
are very proud of—these very huge plants 
are not producing at all. 

I visited them all. I was at the oil refinery 
in Lanchow—Soviet built—at the oil well 
aint plant in Lanchow, at the tractor 
No. 1 factory in Loyang, at the mining- 
machinery plant in Loyang, at the heavy 
machine tool plant in Wuhan and at the 
steel and iron plant in Wuhan. 

Question. Are those all new industries? 


Answer. Those are all new industries. 


These are the industries that the regime is 
concentrating upon because it wants to de- 
centralize, because they want to have their 
industries, they say, not near the sea where 
the imperialists had built, but inside China 
and as far west as possible. 

Question. What are these Installations 
like? 

Answer. The visit to a plant or factory was 
always divided in two parts. First, there 
was the interview, not with a technician, not 
with an engineer, but with the party man. 

Question. A political man? 

Answer. A political man, and I would ask 
him questions about the plant. He would 
give me the official answers. Then came the 
visit, which showed me things completely 
different from his answers. 

Question. Did they realize that? 

Answer. No, they are very naive. I believe 
that, altogether, industry is a new thing for 
the Chinese, and they think that a man who 
is not an expert, who is just a newspaper- 
man, doesn’t understand industry at all. 
They don't realize that any westerner has in- 
dustry in his blood and that he knows what 
an assembly line is like, and he knows when 


there is no assembly line. I don't know many 


details about industry, but when I see a huge 
crane move back and forth carrying nothing 
and only making a big noise and its cables 
hanging for 15 minutes, I know that nothing 
is going on. 

I will give you another example, the oil 
refinery in Lanchow. It's a very big, very 
huge refinery that the Russians have built 
there, and it’s not finished yet, but part of it 
is finished. It has about six cracking towers. 
One of the five or six was functioning. One 
was busy, the others were deserted. 

Question. They were not working? 

Answer, Only one was working, apparently. 
So we went in there and we went to the 
automatic-control board. This has these 
gages, about 12 of them, where you see 
what the production is. The hands were all 

zero, except one. On one of the 
gages the needie was off zero, so I asked 
the guide, “How come all the others are 
showing zero?” And he said, “Oh, that 
doesn’t mean anything. They are to be re- 


At the time I really didn't know what that 
meant. I thought that was possible, but, 
as soon as I was back in Peiping, foreigners 
explained to me that when these gages 
show zero it just means that there is no 
production. 

Question.. Was this plant typical of what 
you saw? 

Answer. There is this oil-well-equipment 
plant in Lanchow which I mentioned. It will 
produce not only equipment for oil wells 
but for the chemical industry. I was told 
that they have 12 engineers out of which 
4 are Russian. The Chinese have all been 
trained in Russia. This plant is not finished 
yet—one-third is under construction. They 
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have 4,000 workers. They claim they have 
one, two or three shifts engaged in produc- 
tion, but I saw no production—no produc- 
tion whatsoever going on. 

Question. Were they shut down com- 
pletely? 

Answer. No, no. They are busy. They are 
busy in that very strange manner—people 
going about and hammering or nailing or 
doing things on the floor or running one 
machine to learn how it operates, or doing 
something with it. But there is no produc- 
tion at all. 

Question. Did you see a Russian engineer? 

Answer. No. I never saw any engineers 
in those plants. I saw small teams of four 
or five people working on one small machine 
or g together or melting iron. 
They have this big building, and they are 
going about learning what it's all about, 
trying to get used to it. No A- to- produc- 
tion, no assembly line. 

Question. Did you find the same thing in 
other factories? 

Answer. Yes. In Shanghai, I visited an 
ammonium bicarbonate plant, which was 
supposes to be making chemical fertiliz- 


| canon A new plant? 

Answer. It's a new plant. It was com- 
pleted May 1, last year. Now, before going 
there, they were reluctant to show it to me. 
But I insisted; I said that this is the kind of 
thing we don't have in Brazil and I wanted 
to see it. So they took me along—two 
chemical engineers and a guide—and warned 
me that the plant had been stopped for 24 
hours for repairs. And, indeed, I found not 
one worker. There was not one single per- 
son there. It was like a ghost town. 

One Chinese chemical engineer showed on 
paper what kind of ammonium bicarbonate 
the Americans made and what kind the Chi- 
nese made. There was a difference some- 
where in the formula, and, according to him, 
the Chinese ammonium bicarbonate was 
much more efficient. He gave me the figure 
of how much more rice it would produce on 
a plot of land, compared to the American. 
The only thing is—they weren't producing 
any ammonium bicarbonate at all. 

Question. How many people would that 
plant employ normally? 

Answer. I would say about 30 or 40 peo- 
ple. Not only was there not one man work- 
ing when I was there, but there was no 
coke—that much I know. You see, if the 
plant had been working yesterday or a week 
ago, there would be some traces of coke, 
because that’s what they need. But the 
whole plant actually hadn’t been working 
for months, I later checked with some 
Western businessmen and technicians who 
live in Shanghai. They told me that what 
happened at this plant was typical of a 
great part of the Chinese industry—it was 
working sporadically. 

In other words, even the textile industry, 
even fountain pen factories would work 2 or 
3 weeks and then they would stop for a 
month or two, and then they would start 
again,- all according to the amount of raw 
material coming in, the amount of fuel, or 
Maybe problems of transportation. This is 
happening in even the small factories. 
They suddenly rush work for 2, 3, 4 weeks 
and then stop again. 

Question. What's the big problem in fac- 
tories? 

Answer. Well, if we speak of these large 
factories, there are four main problems, 
really. = 

The biggest problem of them all, I believe, 
is: no skilled labor. In all these factories, 
these eight superplants of which I spoke, I 
found that the only busy areas were the 
small workshops that are equipped with 
Chinese machines—small or medium-sized 
machines. They had hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of very young people—15-, 16-year-old 
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boys and girls—who were learning the trade. 
The rest of these factories were practically 
empty or not busy. You see, these factories 
are used as schools. In other words, they 
don't have enough skilled labor—far from 
enough skilled labor. The skilled labor they 
have is up in Manchuria, and they are now 
beginning to train a new generation of 
workers to operate these plants. 

Second, no transportation. China has no 
transportation at all as we know it. As you 
travel through China—north, west, south, 
east, to as far as Sinkiang—you never see a 
truck on the road. You revyer see a tractor 
on the landscape. They do produce a few 
thousand small trucks, but they don't know 
where to use them first. This is a conti- 
nent, this is a place larger than Europe, an 
a few thousand of these small-size trucks 
that they bring out—they don’t know where 
to send them first. 

For instance, at the steel and iron plant 
at Wuhan, all the transportation is on men's 
backs. This is one of the maddest contrasts 
I have ever seen in my life—an iron and steel 
plant, and thousands of men carrying things 
on their backs, You don't see a truck in 
there. 

Then, of course, there is a shortage of raw 
material and a shortage of power. These 
are the four factors that explain the low pro- 
duction of this modern industry. 

Question. You saw no tractors in the 
fields—what about the tractor pant you 
mentioned? 

Answer. Yes, the tractor No. 1 plant in 
Loyang 

Question. Where is that? 

Answer. Loyang is along the railroad from 
Shanghai to Sinkiang. Now, they told me 
that construction of this tractor plant was 
started in 1955 and finished in 1959. It was 
supposed to employ 22,000 workers, on two ` 
shifts. The construction cost 200 million 


' yuan, or $50 million at the unofficial rate 


of exchange. They said it produces a 54- 
horsepower tractor, called the Red East. 
They claimed they have already ‘produced 
200 of them. And they also claim to produce 
a 40-horsepower tractor. They say they have 
20 Soviet engineers there and 30 Chinese 
engineers. 

Now, as to what I actually saw. 

I saw one-third of the factory was empty. 
completely empty. One-third was half 
equipped, and one-third was fully equipped. 
But nothing was going on there, except hand- 
working, and there was no production, in the 
Western sense of the word. Thirty percent, I 
would say, of the machines were Soviet, 70 
percent were Chinese. 

All the very huge machines, the huge 
cranes, all the very big machines are Soviet, 
and some of the medium machines were, too. 
All the small and some of the medium were 
Chinese. In many rooms there was heavy 
Soviet equipment not unpacked or not work- 
ing. And there was no assembly line. 8 

Question. No assembly line? 

Answer. Well, this is typical of the Chi- 
nese—a naive projection of all knowledge of 
industry. On one hand, they told me that 
they had already produced 200 tractors in 
September. On the other hand, they said. 
“Well, we don’t have an assembly line yet- 
pai of the equipment for the assembly line 

is still missing.” This, of course, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

The only activity that I could really see 
was training in the small workshops. People 
were sort of busy with hammers. They were 
trying to bend iron. In the middle of all 
these machines, they had places to bend iron. 


‘Thinks like that you don't see in a modern 


factory. 

Question. Did you find the same thing in 
other factories? 

Answer. In the same town—Loyang— there 
is a mining-machinery factory. They started 
to bulld it in 1956. It’s completely finished 
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Now. It employs 7,000 workers, and they 
Work two shifts. I was told production start- 
ed in December 1958. The cost of construc- 
tion would have been 6 million yuan, or $1.5 
million. It has eight brick buildings and 
looks like a factory in any other country. 
They employ 40 engineers—15 Soviet engl- 
neers and 25 Chinese engineers. Now this 
factory, I was told, produces machinery for 
Coal and copper mines and so forth. Eighty 
Percent of the equipment was Chinese. 

ty percent, roughly, was Soviet equip- 
ment. Again, the very big equipment was 
Russian. 

This factory is divided in two lines: a 
heating, processing workshop that leads to 
& foundry, and a cooling, processing work- 
shop that leads to an assembly line. But 
there, again, I didn't see an assembly line. 

I found the same thing everywhere, rough- 
ly speaking. One-third of the buildings 
either were not constructed yet or completely 
Unequipped, one-third vaguely equipped, and 
One-third fully equipped. And this one-third 
had no assembly-line production—it relied 
on handworking. 

So eventually from a factory they would 
get one mining machine or one motor or 
there would be one heavy tool or two lathes 
that were handmade. They work on ma- 
Chines for a couple of weeks, to train them- 
Selves how to use them, and then they either 
keep them as models or to show visitors, or 
they send them to a factory where they can 
be used. 

Question. And then the workers go back to 

hand methods? 

Answer. That’s right. So far, in all these 
Plants, it's handwork, and I imagine it takes 

2, 3, or 4 weeks to make one mining 
Machine or to make one small tractor or one 
lathe. That is the kind of production they 
are getting now. 

Question. So they might get one tractor 
every month? 

Answer. Yes; that's right. At the tractor 
factory IL asked to see one tractor, and they 
Were not able to show me one. At the very 
€nd of the visit, after 3 hours, they said that 
there was one tractor, but it was circulating 
around the factory and they didn't know 
where it was. I finallysawit. We happened 
to bump into it—at this huge tractor No. 1 
Plant in China I saw one small tractor. 

Question. Then are the Chinese just as de- 
Pendent as ever upon the Russians for mining 
Machinery, tractors, and other basic equip- 
Ment? 

Answer. Absolutely, completely. 

Let's go, for instnace, to the heavy- 
Machine-tool plant in Wuhan. It was started 
Jn 1956 and it was finished in August 1958. 

cost of construction was 100 million 
yuan, or maybe $25 million. 
Well, the production that they planned 
here is 1,000 lathes per year, and they em- 
Ploy 6,000 workers. They were mostly trained 
there. They have 2,000 technicians—but by 
clans” they just mean skilled labor. 
„ Somebody who can use a ham- 


Answer. Who can use a hammer or has a 
ttle more knowledge than an ordinary, 
illiterte worker. They also claim 150 engi- 
neers, out of which 7 were Russian engi- 
neers. Production, they claim, started last 
Year. The guide was very violent about the 
West and kept talking about America and 

he hated America and he didn’t want 
American machines and China didn't need 
British or American machines. 

I saw three or four lathes of different sizes 
lying about there—there was no assembly 
line. One wasn't put together yet. It was 
Obviously handmade for the purpose of 
training. The lathes that they are planning 
to make are a planer, 40 yards long and 
Weighing 500 tons, and also a 9-yard vertical 
lathe, to be produced this year. They also 
Plan to produce a 12-yard-high gear-cutting 
machine. 
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There was much assistance from the Sovi- 
ets in designing and constructing the fac- 
tory. There were a few machines from Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia as well, and some 
of the small machines were made in the fac- 
tory. The kind of activity that was going on 
there was hammering and tinkering, that 
kind of thing, and huge cranes moving 
without carrying anything which was obvi- 
ously to impress me. 

This is a point that I would like to stress, 
because it’s very important and it’s hard for 
westerners to understand it. We get the 
Chinese figures on production. We take off 
25, 30 percent, sometimes 50 percent. But 
we can’t believe that sometimes one must 
take off 99 percent, There are certain things 
that one has to know about the Chinese peo- 
ple that are completely inconceivable for 
westerners, but are completely normal for 
the Chinese. 

Question. Such as? 

Answer. Well, the Chinese do everything— 
they have always done everything—to save 
face, to show off. The Chinese will operate 
a section of a factory at whatever expense 
for 2 hours to show it to a visitor. This is 
the kind of thing that is too much out of 
proportion for anybody from a Western 
country, because it's not worth it to waste 
that effort—that raw material and eventu- 
ally the money—to impress visitors. Well, 
the Chinese will not retreat from that. They 
will do anything from moving big cranes for 
nothing, or telling you things that they be- 
Heve you don’t understand, to actually op- 
erating a whole section of a whole workshop 
for a couple of hours, or set up what they 
did at the “Car No. 1” factory in Peiping. 

Question. Is China making cars? 

Answer. The Chinese do not as yet make 
any passenger cars. They have a Car No. 1” 
factory in Peiping, where they produce those 
small trucks. In one of the rooms there they 
display a few hand-manufactured cars, small 
passenger cars, of which they say, “These 
are the cars that are being produced in the 
Car No. 1 plant.” A Western man—even 
the most distrusting Western man—will not 
take the whole thing down completely to 
zero, Actually production like this has to 
be taken down to zero of the official claim. 

Question. Is Wuhan supposed to be their 
big, new steel plant? 

Answer, Yes Construction started in 
1957 and will be finished eventually in 1961. 
It’s still very much under construction. It 
will employ 100,000 workers. It's very big. 


It's really very big even now. Very little of . 


it has been constructed yet, but the whole 
area is something like a very huge iron and 
steel industry anywhere else—in outward 
looks, anyway. 

Question. Does it compare with any in the 
West? 

Answer. Well, it’s like the German plant 
in Essen in appearance. But there are 10 
small furnaces which are completely irrele- 
vant. There are three large furnaces—one 
is an iron furnace and two coke furnaces, 
They plan to construct 26 big ones. They 
have 300 engineers, of whom 11 are Soviet 
engineers. They claim iron production now 
is 1,2 million tons a year, and coke 1.5 mil- 
lion tons a year. 

Question. Were you able to check their 
actual production? 

Answer. Yes. I was able to check because 
I met in Pieping, and then again after leav- 
ing China, two steel experts from a Swedish 
factory that is delivering material to China. 
They were able to figure out very expertly 
what the real story was—these people can't 
be fooled, because they can figure out to a 
few hundred tons whether it’s this or that. 

The plant will be automated. The steel 
plant is only under construction. There is 
no steel furnace yet in Wuhan. It will come 
from Russia. Its capacity will be 500 tons 
of steel per day. The blast furnace now 
working produces 2,400 tons of iron per day, 
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or not quite 900,000 tons a year. It has 
automatic charging—this is true, I saw 
that—regulation of temperature and pres-* 
sure, There are trains coming in and out 
to take coke and iron, 

Question. Does it operate the same as the 
plant in Essen? 

Answer. No, It looked more primitive. 
The way the men worked at the place where 
the iron comes out actually—where the oven 
opens and this iron runs out—looked much 
more primitive than what I saw in Germany. 
The plant is filled with mud and little men 
carrying stones and earth and going all up 
and down hills, and building roads, and be- 
ginning to put up new buildings. 

And it’s at a very early stage. When we 
speak of the iron and steel plant of Wuhan,” 
we're speaking of something in the distant 
future, 

Question. Could you check production 
figures in other plants? 

Answer. The Swedish experts visited the 
Shanghai steel plant No, 2, where the Chi- 
nese claim a production of a million tons 
per year. 

The Swedes came to the conclusion that 
they were producing 200,000 tons per year. 

Question. Just one fifth— 

Answer, And that, if the factory was really 
working to its full capacity, it could pro- 
duce 350,000 tons, which is a third of what 
the Chinese claim was. 

Question. Is this an older plant? 

Answer. This is an older plant. At the 
Canton steel plant, where the Chinese claim 
a production of 500,000 tons a year, the Swed- 
ish experts sald that this plant was only 
starting now and that there were no figures 
for this production. It was very, very low. 
It was about maybe 50,000. In other words, a 
tenth of the Chinese claim. 

The Peiping steel plant is not producing 
at all. The Swedes were told that at this 
time it was to be These are three 
older plants that the Chinese claim are func- 
tioning. 

In the Anshan district, in Manchuria, the 
industry does have 10 furnaces, of which 7 
are automatic. That's the one we know 
works. The 10th furnace was actually con- 
structed in China. Anshan produces 1,500 
tons of steel a day—this according to the 
same Swedish experts. 

Question. Did you come across any in- 
stances where percentage gains were used 
to confuse actual production? 

Answer. Yes, very often. In the Hsin- 
hau (New China) News Agency -Bulletin— 
the bulletin they publish every day—they 
will always say that factory such and such 
or plant so and so has increased production 
by 20 percent, or 40 percent. And later 
on, as I checked with Western who 
had been there or knew something about it, 
the production there was so small that an in- 
crease of 20 percent meant 20 percent over 
nothing at all. 

What the Chinese really aim at now, the 
more important thing in China, is this mo- 
bilization, general mobilization. ` And it's not 
so much the material result as the mental 
mobilization. They try to organize the whole 
country—not with weapons, because they 
don't have all those weapons, but in a mili- 
tary fashion. Workers are industrial sol- 
diers, and the peasants are the militia. 
There are the health soldiers, and the uni- 
versity soldiers. Everybody is a soldier, and 
everything Is organized. They insist on more 
effort, more work—which is more important, 
in a way, than the results, than the tons of 
output. 

They speak of a water-conservancy army 
moving across the country, They speak of a 
railroad-track army and of an industrial 
army. The peasants form a militia and, in 
the streets of the major cities, you see the 
workers go to work beating rhythms on their 
broomsticks or on their instruments. 
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They don’t have weapons, but they are all 
in military fashion and they are 
told they're soldiers. They are reminded 
that the West threatens them and that there 
is an American aggression in Formosa, This 
goes on 24 hours a day. There are loud- 
speakers in every train compartment and 
there are posters on every wall. China lives 
in a fever, in a tense, warlike atmosphere 
today. 

Question. So, could Mao Tse-tung order 
600 million Chinese to war and get them 
to obey? 

Answer. He would get the support of the 
Chinese. Why? What matters mostly are 
the young people. Since childhood, they 
have been told every minute of the day and 
everywhere they go to hate the West. That 
is true In the villages, too. a 

Everywhere you see posters and inscrip- 
tions repeating the sgme slogans against the 
West. They hear the slogans over the radio, 
they hear them when they do gymnastics— 
you know, in China, they do gymnastics 
every morning in the streets. Anyway, even 
the gymnastics are interrupted every 15 
minutes by slogans: ‘More effort into pro- 
duction.” “Remember the American bac- 
teriological war,” and so on. And these 
people have no reason to doubt it. 

Question. Is there forced labor? 

Answer. I wanted to speak to law students 
in the University of Peiping, and I was told 
that they were away on productive labor. 
And this I checked later all over China. 
The students are away in the country for 
farm work between 2 and 4 months a year. 

Question. What do the students do? 

Answer. Farm work. When they are in 
the university, they have to do 1 day a week 
of productive work, which means. either 
cleaning up the place or building a new 
house or all kinds of practical handwork 
that you can do—anything from cleaning, 
from kitchen work, to building a new build- 
ing. The teachers do it, too, unless they 
are old. Old teachers are spared, but all 
the young and middle-aged teachers have 
to go to the country, have to do the same 
things. 

These students are volunteers, but in a 
way very odd to us. The authorities don't 
go and tell them, “You shall go, you have 
to go.” They line them up by hundreds of 
thousands, and they take them one by one 
and give them a choice. But the choice is 
so simplified that it is no longer a choice. 

They tell them, “Do you want to help 
build up your country, or do you not want to 
help build up your country?” So the first 
one will say, “Yes, I want to.” “All right, 
you go.“ And then the second one, and so 
on. And I know it's very hard for number 
44 in the middle of all these others, to say, 
“I don’t want to help build up my country,” 
or begin to argue. He would not be sent 
to jail, but to a center of reeducation. 

Questions. Are the Chinese wiping out 
illiteracy? 

Answer. Yes. I would say that China has 
made much progress in certain areas. It 
has made progress against illiteracy. There 
is still illiteracy in China, but much less. 
They have a huge campaign of: Everyone 
must know how to write and read, and the 
children must teach their parents. 

They have made progress in health. They 
have wiped out some of the traditional Chi- 
nese plagues like cholera, bubonic plague, 
yellow fever, smallpox. They haye made 
colossal progress and they lay great emphasis 
on cleanliness. 

The Chinese have become almost too 
clean. Again there are contradictions here 
because they spit as in no other country in 
the world; they spit all the time, but they 
are very eager for cleanliness. They have 
made progress in clothing and in food. 

Question. Did you find any class differ- 
ences In China? 
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Answer. I was always shocked in China 
by the arrogance of the elite and of the 
young people toward the old people. The 
[Communist] party people are tremendous- 
ly arrogant toward the other people. 

And the country of equality—China con- 
siders itself a country of equality—is a coun- 
try where classes are sharply divided into 
different elites. For instance, all over 
China—all over the factories, on all the 
walls—you see a new division of the Chinese 
workers into sputnik worker, jet workers, car 
workers, horse workers, ox workers, and 
snail workers, according to how much they 
produce. 

In other words, the one who is a sputnik 
worker will be called a hero and à national 
this and a national that. The one who is a 
snail worker will be an object of contempt. 
Even a factory will be called an ox factory, 
and it will have these posters saying, “The 
equivalent factory in Shanghai is a sputnik 
factory—why aren't you?” 

Question. Is this causing and dissatisfac- 
tion? 

Answer. We think too much of the Chi- 
nese people's dissatisfaction, their readiness 
to rebel, and so on. My impression is that 
the great majority of the Chinese people 
are content, and not ready to rebel. They 
have come up from misery to a very low 
standard of living. _ 

Question. Were you able to find out much 
about the communes? 

Answer. You hear a lot about their com- 
munes, where they were going to bring a 
lot of farms and people together, so they 
work, eat, and share modern equipment to- 
gether. So we keep talking about these 
communes, and we don't know what we're 
talking about. 

The fact is that there are few modern 
communes in China. There are about 100 
or 150 communes, but, if the implements 
haven't changed, If the methods of working 
haven't changed, if the lodging hasn't 
changed, a change in name doesn’t mean 
much. 

If a village is very poor, whether this pov- 
erty is private or communal doesn’t make 
much difference. In any case, if you put all 
these communes together, you would get 
something about the size of Maryland. 

Question. Have they changed things very 
much? 

Answer. The great west of China, as I 
saw it from my train window traveling from 
Canton to Peiping, from Peiping to Lan- 
chow—trips of 48 hours—is nothing but 
hundreds, thousands of small, primitive vil- 
lages. It's the old China that hasn't 
changed: Bamboo huts. Clay houses. Peas- 
ants bowing to the ground, working with 
their hands. Donkeys turning the wheels to 
get water out of the well, as in Egypt, as in 
India, as in Latin America. Ninety-five per- 
cent of China is the same as it was 10 years 
ago, or 50 years ago. 

Question. Overall, what struck you as Red 
China's big weakness? 

Answer. This, which I say now, is the very 
fundamental thing: The Chinese are illogi- 
cal. Intelligent, yes, but not logical. 

The Chinese think experimentally. Now 
Red China's leaders are applying Marxist 
dialectics, one of the most sophisticated re- 
sults of Western logic. They are planning 
like mad. You get 5-year plans, 10-year 
plans, 50-year plans. Everything has a plan. 
Very well. But then you have to get 50,000 
or 500,000 people to carry out this plan, and 
along the way they will leave out a few 
things and the whole plan goes to pieces. 
Like the backyard blast furnaces. 

Question. What about those backyard 
steel furnaces? 

Answer. The answer is simple—I 
think your magazine has given it. They are 
all junk. 
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I read the story in your magazine (issue 
of Jan. 30, 1959) before going to China 
and, frankly, I didn't believe. But the story 
was right. Those backyard furnaces are 
junk. I saw thousands of them as I was 
traveling. But I never saw smoke coming 
out of one of them. Never did I see any 
production going on. 

Question, Did you hear any talk about this 
backyard-steel campaign while you were in 
China? 

Answer. Oh, yes; this is very amazing. 
They still say in their propaganda, even to 
us, that “this new commune will have its 
own iron production“ and $o on and so on. 
But these inconsistencies are very normal in 
China. 

Question. Did you get any reasons for the 
breakdown of the backyard-furmace cam- 
paign? 

Answer. Yes. The reason is very simple. 
They have found that it is not enough to 
have furnaces. You need raw materials, and 
they have found that you need transporta- 
tion. They have no transportation, they 
have no raw materials. In other words, they 
can’t operate. 

Question. Was any iron actually being de- 
livered from backyard furnaces to the steel 
mills? 

Answer. Last year, I understand, I spoke 
in Peiping to many westerners; there was & 
fantastic iron drive that went on for 2 
months. Everybody was in the streets, in 
the gardens, in the public squares, gathering 
scrap or making iron. But 90 percent of this 
iron had to be either completely abandoned 
or sent to Anshan to be refined. And, mean- 
while, the crops had suffered. I wouldn't 
make too much of that, because there is no 
great shortage of food in China, Still, food 
production did suffer from this madness. 

Question. What about Communist claims 
of developing an oil industry? 

Answer. They claim that they have oil in 
Yiimen and in Karamai, in Szechwan and in 
Tsaidam, and that all or most of this oil will 
go or is going into the oil refinery in Lan- 
chow. 

The oil that they have found in these four 
Places that I have named—it is just in the 
stage of research. They may have had evi- 
dence of oil existing in these places. 

Question. Have they actually drilled? ; 

Answer. They haven't drilled. There is no 
oil coming out of these places yet. 

Question. Does China depend on Russia 
for its oil? = 

Answer. On Russia, and Rumania, I'm 
told. The most significant evidence I had of 
that was at the station of Lanchow, where 
I saw a Soviet train of 50 flatcars unloading 
oil. 

Now this was at the time of the Tibetan 
crisis, although I didn’t know this until 2 
weeks later; the. Government was not per- 
mitting anything to be said about Tibet 
then. But Lanchow is about 100 miles from 
Sining, the place where the road to Lhasa 
begins, and most probably this explains the 
presence of the Soviet train unloading oil to 
replace stocks at that time. 

Question. Has China found any new 
sources of iron, of coal, of other raw mate 
rials? 

Answer. They have great claims. They say 
that they have 1.5 billion tons of coal in the 
ground, that their iron reserves come tO 
100,000 million tons, and their phosphorus 
reserves to 30,000 million tons. 

But then, of course, they say that they 
have 600,000 geologists all over China today. 
which is a joke. They just mean that any~ 
body who goes around the country 
for anything is a geologist. But they are 
training geologists at the universities v. 
much. They are concentrating very much 
on geology and on finding their resources. 

Question. Can they produce engineers 
technicians, and scientists to compare with 
those of the West? 
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Answer, I think not. They are in too 
great a hurry now. They are more anxious 
to produce engineers and technicians who 
can be set to work immediately, who have 
a minimum knowledge, than rs with 
knowledge equivalent to ours in the West 
or even to Russia. 

Question. What about advanced study? 

Answer. They discourage advanced study. 
They send youngsters off to work as soon as 
they know something—a minimum. I don’t 
think they want to do this particularly. I 
Mean, they know that this is not the best 
way, but they are faced with a problem. 
They have a fantastic shortage of techni- 
cians and engineers, and the first thing, as 
far as they are concerned, is production and 
Betting them busy now. 

Question, But you say it's hurting them 
in production— 

Answer. Yes. Misquoting Shakespeare, I 
Would say there is madness in their method. 
I think this is very important. The Chinese 
Method of constructing the country is com- 
Pletely inconsistent. ; 

For instance, there are these new super- 
Plants on a scale you find in the Soviet 
Union and the United States. At the same 
time, the rest of the Chinese industry is 
8 laying its foundations, It is very primi- 

ve. 


This is typical of the Chinese method. 
They don't construct their industry, they 
don't build their industry organically, logi- 
cally, layer by layer, from the smallest to 
the larger until they come to have an oil 
refinery or a gasoline-equipment plant, 
which are part of the more sophisticated 
Complex of industry. They begin by bulld- 
ing the roof. They cannot operate this roof, 
there is nothing to support it. They can- 
Not operate these factories, but they have 
them. 

Question. What about transport? Do the 
Tallroads run on time? f 

Answer. The rallroads run on time be- 
tween Canton and Peiping—Peiping, Shang- 
hai, Canton. They run very slow, but they 
run on time. To the far west—to Lan- 
Chow—they run about 3 hours late, but 
that might have been seasonal or some kind 
ot accident, 

I would have to check, but I don't think 

would be very wrong if I would say 
they run about 30 miles an hour. 

Another thing is their civil air transport, 
It ts very interesting, because they have quite 
a network, they go almost everywhere. But 
every time you want to take a palne—or very 
Often, anyway—the flight is postponed for 
1 day or 2, sometimes 3 days. They tell you 
that the weather is bad. Actually it rained 
Somewhere or there was a cloud. They are 
fantastically cautious. They fly very low, 
very slow, and only if the weather is perfectly 
beautiful. 

This is not only my experience. Almost 
Any foreigner I met in Petping goes by train 
because at least he's certain to get where he 
Wants. If he takes a plane and the weather 
is not too good somewhere, the plane will 
land immediately and he will spend 2 days in 
Some small town in China waiting for the 
Weather to get better. What they call “bad” 
aatia has nothing to do with what we 

t, 

Question. What about their roads? Are 
they paved? 

Answer, Only around the big cities. They 
Ste building a modern paved road outside 

chow, They are concentrating great 
efforts on Lanchow. This is supposed to be 
Someday the center of the new China. There 
is no running water in Lanchow, hardly any 
food. But they have an oll refinery, they 
ve an oll-well- equipment plant, and they 
have all these people working on roads and 
bridges and so on. 

Question. All of this is done by hand? 

Answer. Yes. All over China, as you 
travel, that's actually the thing you see most, 
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If I had to remember one image of China, I 
would remember the image of 50 Chinese 
people in a row carrying things on their 
backs, going uphill or downhill, along rivers, 
inside factorles—always the same picture of 


Chinese people—— 
Question. What do they carry? 
Answer. Rocks, land, clay—what they 


carry you don't even know. What they're 
doing it for is too much to figure out. 

Question. Men and women? 

Answer. Men and women and children. 
Sometimes you see carts—you know, Ox- 
drawn carts—and so on. But most of the 
time it’s huge, endless lines of Chinese people 
carrying things on their backs. You see 
them doing it along rivers and you wonder 
why. Along bare mountains, on the roads, 
they're carrying land from one place to 
another place. 

Question. Do you ever see an automobile or 
bus on the roads? 

Answer. No. In the towns and cities you 
do, but on the roads you can go day after day 
without seeing a truck, an automobile, or 
anything. There aren't any. You see cam- 
els and bicycles and people dragging carts. 
I would say that 90 percent of the transpor- 
tation is on man's back. 

Question. Have they made a great push out 
to the west, as they claimed they were going 
to do? 

Answer. They dre pushing the Lanchow 
railroad. They are quite ahead with that, 
They have already passed the border of 
Sinkiang and they want to connect with 
Alma-Ata in Russia. 

I saw a few trains—flatcars—loaded with 
young people, packed together like animals. 
They were being sent out to Sinkiang. It 
Was a pretty ugly sight. 

Question. Are any of the new industries 
you saw located by rail sidings? 

Answer. The only place where I saw rail- 
road sidings was at the Wuhan steel plant. 

Question. The others would have to depend 
on highway transport? 

Answer. Yes, and it just was nonexistent. 

Question, Did you get any idea of their 
exports? 

Answer. In Shanghai they have an insti- 
tute—Export. Exhibition Hall—where they 
have samples of everything that China can 
export today—from rice to oranges to ma- 
chines, even radio tubes. They have cata- 
logs and prices. But a western business- 
man in Shanghai said that most of this can- 
not be exported because they're not pro- 
ducing it. 

I also spoke to some British businessmen 
who told me that 2 years ago they wanted 
to make a deal with China to import 5,000 
cans of tinned food from China into England. 
The Chinese insisted that they would be in- 
terested only if it were 50,000 cans. The 
Englishmen didn’t want to take 50,000, they 
wanted only 5,000. The Chinese insisted, 
and finally the British accepted and they 
signed a 50,000-can contract. Two years 
have gone by, and they have got 2,000 cans 
so far, 

Question. What is your impression of the 
military strength of the Chinese? 

Answer. You see soldiers everywhere— 
millions of them—but not with weapons. 
They work in the country or in factories— 
they work like everyone else in the street. 
They are workers, only they have military 
uniforms. But there is no evidence of mili- 
tary strength. I never saw trains with 
equipment or tanks or cannon, and I really 
traveled very much and very far out. Of 
course, it's hard to guess the strategic and 
the military secrets, but you don't get the 
impression of a strong military establish- 
ment at all. You get the impression of a 
vast country that has no industry, no trans- 
portation—a country that is just beginning 
to crawl. But it's pouring out so much 
propaganda—we are discounting it 50 per- 
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cent and we still credit them with much 
more than they have. 

Question. How does Red China's strength 
compare with India’s? 

Answer. China, because of its totalitarian 
methods and its propaganda, may impress 
the world with greater results than India 
has shown, or lead us to believe that China 
is stronger. I don't think this is so. 

Question. Over all, how do you feel about 
China after being there? 

Answer. I went into China with great 
drive and interest. After 2 or 3 weeks I 
fell into a state of great depression and 
eventually anxiety. 

Question, Why is that? 

Answer. The working circumstances are 
terrible. One never knows what interview 
one will or will not have, what trip will be 
authorized or not, whether one’s stay permit 
will be prolonged or not, You have the 
feeling you're being watched all the time 
it’s a weird atmosphere. When one hears, 
on top of that, of the Westerners who are 
actually in jail without a sentence having 
been passed on them, one begins to won- 
der and fear. You ask why they haven't 
been sentenced, and you're told, They 
haven't confessed enough.” 

I Was told by Western people in Peiping 
that practically all the foreign - 
ents from France, Canada, Australia, Eng- 
land, and so on have gone through the 
same psychological evolution that I did. 
Pretty soon your drive is lost, you feel the 
atmosphere of distrust and hate all around 
you, and all you want to do is leave China 
and forget about it. 


Fading Americanism Makes True Citizen 
Feel Like Exile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7,1959 


Mr, LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read a most thought-provoking sermon 
delivered by Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville, Tenn. This sermon 
appeared in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner under date of July 6, 1959. 

It was delivered by this most eminent 
minister on Sunday following the Fourth 
of July. : 

Dr, Courtenay calls on all true Ameri- 
cans, who are firm in their faith in God 
and dedicated to liberty and justice, to 
rededicate their lives to the principles 
of our Founding Fathers. 

He likewise reviews with unerring ac- 
curacy some of the overtones of history 
so obvious to all who take the time to 
review them. 

I believe this erudite discourse by one 
of the Nation’s scholarly ministers of the 
gospel will be most interesting to the 
Members of Congress. I, therefore, un- 
der the unanimous-consent rule insert 
it in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. It follows: 

FADING AMERICANISM Makes TRUE CITIZEN 
FEEL Like EXILE—CALLS ror REDEDICATION 
TO FOUNDING PRINCIPLES 

(By Dr. Walter R. Courtenay) 

Yesterday America observed her 183d 
birthday. Looked at in terms of man’s life 
expectancy, it is a great age. Looked at in 
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terms of nations it is brief. Looked at in 
terms of human history it is nothing. 

Iawoke yesterday at 5:50 a.m. and thought 
immediately of the day into which I was 
entering—July 4, 1959, My mind went back 
to those disturbed and disturbing days of 
1776, when English colonies, pushed by a 
foolish king, a stupid Parliament, and an 
aristocracy that sought to make Britishers- 
away-from-home pay for a war in which 

had neither interest nor participation, 
rebelled and demanded separation and free 
government. 

The recommendation for the convening of 
a General Congress was made by Franklin 
in July, 1773. The Congress met in Septem- 
ber 1774, sought only to find ways and 
means of recovering the just rights and liber- 
ties of the colonists, and the restoration of 
union and harmony with Great Britain. 
The Second Continental Congress met in 
May 1775, a month after the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord, The Revolutionary 
War was being waged with a growing sense 
of imperativeness. When the Congress met 
again in the summer of 1776 it did sc in an 
atmosphere of final purpose and steeled res- 
oluteness. On June 7, Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia moved that “these united colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent States.” On June 11, a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a Declaration of 
Indépendence. The members of that com- 
mittee were Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Sherman, and Mr, Livingston. 

JEFFERSON CHOSEN 

The man chosen by the committee to write 
the Declaration was Thomas Jefferson, a 
young man of 33 from Virginia. He was a 
tall, attractive, red-headed man, gifted in 
law, farming, philosophy, and science. He 
was chosen because he had a happy talent 
for composition, as well as being a man of 
sound judgment and tested patriotism. 

Jefferson's draft was reported to Congress 
on June 28, It was laid on the table until 
July 1. On that day ft was debated. On 
July 2, Congress voted independence, but 
did not act on Mr. Jefferson's Declaration. 
On July 3, his Declaration was again con- 
sidered, and was finally passed on July 4, 
1776. The signatures were not affixed to the 
document until many weeks later. In this 
great document Jefferson did not strive to 
create something original, something self- 
made, but rather tried to gather into march- 
ing sentences what Members of the Con- 
gress had been saying for 2 years. Jefferson 
gathered into memorable form the best of 
the hopes of his generation. 

The average age of the signers was 44. 
Samuel Adams was 53, John Hancock, 39; 
Richard Henry Lee, 44; Benjamin Harrison, 
36; John Adams, 40; Jefferson, 33; Livingston, 
29; Roger Sherman, 55; Benjamin Franklin, 
70. 
Those who espoused revolution and inde- 
pendence were educated men with signifi- 
cant estates. They stood to gain liberty, 
but they also stood to lose everything they 
had, including their lives. The Members 
of Congress in 1776 and those who signed 
the Declaration threw everything they had 
into the cause of liberty and justice for all; 
although there was a strong difference of 
opinion among them as to the meaning of 
the words: “we the people.” 

As my mind touched the events of 1776, 
I thought of how Americans would observe 
July 4. Here is the record: The churches 
were not filled yesterday with grateful citi- 
zens expressing appreciation to God for the 

Fathers and those others who 
have labored and died to keep us free and 
prosperous. Few paused to acknowledge 
God from whom all blessings fiow. No ser- 
mons were delivered with challenging re- 
membrances and pointed prophecies. Few 
in Nashville hung out the Stars and Stripes 
or spoke with one another about past bless- 
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ings or increased dedication. Throughout 
the land it was a getaway time, a holiday 
time, a have-fun time, a do-as-you-please 
time. 

July 4; the birthday of this great Nation, 
has come to mean nothing but another holi- 
day. Who pauses to weigh its meaning? 
Who takes down a history book to hear the 
stirring words of John Adams in 1765 as he 
called upon clergymen, lawyers, educators, 
business leaders and citizens to dare to 
read, think, speak and write. Let every order 
and degree among the people rouse their at- 
tention and animate their resolution. Let 
them all become attentive to the grounds 
and principles of government, ecclesiastical 
and civil." Adams ended his address with 
these words, The prospect now before us in 
America, ought in the same manner to en- 
gage the attention of every man of learn- 
tng, to matters of power and of right, that 
we may be neither led nor driven blindfolded 
to irretrievable destruction.” 

Who in these self-centered, get-all-you- 
can days takes time to refresh his mind with 
what men said and did 183 years ago? How 
many Americans care what. happens next 
as long as their present pleasures and in- 
come are not disturbed? How many Chris- 
tians, appointed of God to determine for the 
Nation the principles of justice and right, 
study the problems of our day and look at 
them with eyes free from prejudicial squints 
and jaundiced discoloration? 

We have reached a time in America when 
the flag is a piece of colored cloth, but™is no 
longer a sight that brings tears to the eyes 
of the patriot. And we of-the South have 
too long associated the Stars and Stripes 
with Union armies rather than the Union. 
Southerners who fought and won the battles 
that clinched independence at Cowpens, 
Kings Mountain and New Orleans, ought to 
display the American fiag with more pride 
and gratitude than any other people in our 
land. 


We live in a day when we have made open 
patriotism socially offensive. We have now 
attained the age when each Congressman, 
each Senator, each presidential candidate, 
and each political party spends more time 
playing to private audiences than he does 
the general welfare of this Nation. Only 
when personal or sectional welfare coincides 
with national welfare do men step forward 
to espouse the larger causes of our land. 
Where personal or sectional or party benefits 
conflict with the overall well-being of our 
Nation, how many Representatives are will- 
ing to jeopardize local and party standing 
by taking strong stands against the selfish- 
ness that calls itself public welfare, good 
business, smart politics, freedom of labor, 
sectional progress, or the general good? A 
white label pasted on a dirty bottle filled 
with poison does nothing to cleanse the 
bottle nor make innocent its contents. 
There ought to be fewer differences among 
those who represent our people in Washing- 
ton. There ought to be more similarities in 
the realm of wisdom and greatness. Our 
major issues there ought not to be the name 
calling, the knot tying, thé feet dragging, 
and the weird party -jockeying that now 
characterizes every piece of legislation that 
comes before the Congress. We are afflicted 
with what Madison called “the mischief of 
factions.” What is good for America is not 
always good for the Republican Party or 
the Democratic Party, and what is good for 
either party is not always best for our Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Here I pause to observe that what Is good 
for the world is not always good for Amer- 
ica, and what is good for America is not al- 
ways good for the world. What is good for 
business is not always good for labor. What 
is good for labor is not always good for 
business. There is a golden mean which 
men of integrity find and follow. 
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What we need today is an increase in 
Americans who love America, who appre- 
ciate the things that have made her great, 
who work constantly to keep her not only 
strong, but sincere, God-entangled, justice- 
dedicated, rich in righteousness and point- 
ed in sacred, generous purpose. = 

I feel about America as I do the Christian 
church: She has grown and succeeded in 
spite of us. We have done enough, begin- 
ning with Hamilton and Jefferson, to have 
destroyed her a hundred times. - 

Our cost of Government and its various 
programs is today too great. Our concern 
for economic commonsense, financial sanity, 
and overall productivity is not great enough. 
Too few Americans understand what infia- 
tion does to the strength of a nation or what 
the flow of gold out of America does to our 
world prestige and leadership.. Not enough 
Americans are exercised about the increased 
dangers rising from our slow drift toward 
socialism or the threat of labor-leader con- 
trol over one of our major political parties. 
Right now we are like a man caught in 
quicksand whose struggles drive him deeper 
into the very situation from which he seeks 
release. Many times our leaders seem more 
like little boys playing at cops and robbers 
rather than mature men endeavoring’ to 
measure up to the awful responsibilities and 
demands of governments in a world that is 
striving to adjust rapidly from a classical to 
a scientific view of life, from the earth age 
to the space age, from a nationalistic to a 
whole-world concept, from war with men 
and planes to war with missiles, from peace 
with peace, to peace with cold-war fears. 
FPiddling while Rome burned was costly in 
Nero’s day. Today it is national, yea, inter- 
national suicide. If the United States of 
America is weakened by her own unseeing 
leaders or by her all-seeing enemies; if Amer- 
ica, the Shepherd, is wounded or killed, the 
flock of free peoples will not only be shep- 
herdiess, but lost. The fate of the free peo- 
ples of the earth, in fact, the fate of all the 
peoples of the earth, is in our hands. 

Does not that fact startle and sober you? 
Dare you live out this day and the day after 
as if all were well? Dare your interest be no 
larger than self-interest, and your patriotism 
no stronger than your loyalty to a party? 

I speak of these things on this day after 
July 4, 1959, because the land of the free 
and the home of the brave is producing more 
and more Americans who feel that they have 
lost or are losing the land they love. In- 
creasingly they feel like exiles in these United 
States. No longer do they feel on every side 
the old fervor for the American way of life 
with its Constitution and its free enterprise 
economy. Seldom are they stirred to sacri- 
ficial giving and living by leaders who, seeing 
the signs of the times, move men to dedicate 
their all to such invisible but real objectives 
as justice, liberty, fair play, morality, faith 
in God, faith in duty, and the peace of the 
earth. More and more we become absorbed 
in the rough and tumble game of winner 
take all, and because our eyes are on our 
hoped-for winnings instead of on God and 
duty, our understanding of America de- 
creases, our loyalties grow weaker, our na- 
tional and world objectives less distinct, and 
our fervor for God and country loses the heat 
that once made it a flaming torch of hope 
for the entire world. 

Samuel Goldwyn, premier Hollywood pro- 
ducer, has said that when he came to Amer- 
ica from England, an immigrant boy at the 
age of 12, he literally kissed the welcoming 
earth of the land to which he had come. 
He goes on to say that he has never ceased 
to give thanks that there exists on this trou- 
bled globe one country where freedom and 
opportunity are denied to no man. 

Do we feel that way about America? 

Oh, I know that patriotism has its dangers- 
Men under its banner have lied and cheated- 
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In the name of patriotism they have given 
Power to their pride and their prejudices. 
Patriotism has produced the demagog as well 
as the statesman, the traitor as well as the 
hero. Under its banner men in high places 
have become self-centered and selfish, 
greedy and vengeful. But patriotism has 
also produced in men their purest love, their 
greatest sacrifice, their loveliest dreams, and 
their holiest dedication to God. I cannot 
go so far as to say that the Nation Is every- 
thing and the citizen nothing. Nor would I 
Care to say that the citizen is everything and 
the Nation nothing. But this I know: Un- 
less the citizens of this land concentrate on 
the well-being of the Nation as a whole, 
and unless this Nation concentrates on the 
well-being of our people, there cannot long 
remain harmony within our borders or peace 
beyond them. I cannot help but feel that 
the welfare of this Nation as # whole is more 
important than my welfare, as dearly as I 
love my place. 

I wish sometimes that we could all suffer 
from amnesia, the loss of memory. There is 
Something to be said for a situation where 


done must face his future without conscious- 


ness of the past. Then we would be com- 
pelled to think new thoughts, to plan in 
hew ways, to face up to the needs of the 
times with less hesitation. And who can 


mans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, 
Russians, and Americans should suddenly 
become amnesic, the past blotted out, so 
that we would all have to begin where we 
Are, getting acquainted without the penal- 
ties of hurt memories, and working together 
without the hangovers of old hatreds and 
Suspicions. 

Only one thing might be more beneficial: 
That all nations would so understand God 
and His will for mankind, that they would 
love where they have hated, trust where 
they have doubted, work together for peace 
Where they have armed each other for war. 

Ah, but you say we live in a world where 
Cold war is hot, and sin is a way of life end 
no mere dogma of the church. I agree. But 
What is the cure for both? More deadly 
Missiles? Bigger wars? Higher and higher 
budgets for defense, until we spend more on 
feeding warheads than we do ourselves? 

At stake in this year of 1959 is humanity 
itself, hothing less. Until men fear their 
Strength, seeing in new war the death, not 
Of individuals but whole citles, states and 
nations, we must remain strong, but with 
dur physical strength there must come, and 
that right soon, increased respect for the 
Moral laws of God and the duties He has as- 
Signed to those who call Him Lord. In a 
World like that which surrounds us all, mil- 
itary power is only a small part of the final 
answer. As Washington himself has ob- 
Served, “Of all the dispositions and habits 
Which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports.” 

A Christian is not merely one who loves 
his country and is willing to serve her faith- 
fully and fully. Many storm troopers and 
Mussolinites did that. Many in Russia so 
live today. 

A Christian is first of all one who loves 
God as he knows God in Jesus Christ, and 
Who also loves his fellowmen, A Christian, 

use he honors, loves and serves Almighty 
God, seeks to live with goodwill toward all 
Neighbors and all nations. 

Love of country is a virtue in a Christian, 
but only when his country is mindful of the 
will of God, and seeks to be stronger spir- 
itually than she is militarily. 

In this age of missiles we must not forget 
that we still do business with the God of 
Stars and of all space. 

Ere this birthday season of our Nation 
ends and we return to the mundane tasks 
of Monday, may I plead with you to ponder 
Seriously the forces, principles and events 
that has blessed America and the world, and 
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to look with clear eyes upon the demands 
of our times, dedicating yourselves to God 
first, to making America Christian second, 
and to building peace in the world third. 
Or as a great American has expressed it: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation's wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphans, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

Too many Americans are beginning to feel 
like exiles in America. Too many do not 
seem to care what is really happening within 
and beyond our frontiers. Too few are tak- 
ing their places in the frontlines where 
men who love liberty strive to hold at 
bay the Communistic push. 

May more of us so love God, our Nation, 
and the peace of the world, that we move 
forward into frontline positions. 

May God bless America, and may she be 
worthy of God's blessings. 


H. R. 5896 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address myself for a few moments 
to the provisions of H.R. 5896. There is 
much in this bill which is commendable. 
It reasserts the principle that the re- 
uniting of families should be one of the 
cornerstones of our immigration policy. 
To a limited extent, this bill, among 
other things, does exactly that. The 
married sons or daughters over 21 years 
of citizens of the United States are 
moved from the fourth to the second 
preference. Married sons or daughters 
over 21 years of age of lawfully residing 
aliens are placed in the third preference 
category. As a result of these changes 
and others, immigration visas available 
for the use of fourth preference immi- 
grants are raised from 25 percent to 50 
percent. Equally far-reaching is the 
provision of this bill which will give 
nonquota status to those prospective 
immigrants whose names appear on the 
consular waiting list before the date 
of December 24, 1952. 

This bill, while a progressive step, by 
the very limitation of the date imposed 
tends to defeat one of the most signifi- 
cant purposes of this bill, viz, the re- 
uniting of families. We took similar 
action in the 85th Congress under Public 
Law 85-316, but there the Congress con- 
cerned itself only with the first three 
preferences and made eligible only those 
who had been reached prior to 1957. 
The fourth preference clause was given 
no consideration therein at all. Hence, 
we find that in two successive Con- 
gresses we have taken a piecemeal ap- 
proach to solving the heart-breaking 
problem of families separated by the 
operation of our immigration laws. To 
me, it appears wholly logical that if we 
attack this problem that we attack it 
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whole; that we bring a solution to it 
that is total, and not step by step. That 
if the law is to be revised, that it be re- 
vised cleanly and precisely without the 
ragged edges which remain as irritants 
and prods to our conscience. The cut- 
off date of 1952, to my mind, fails to 
meet the problem. Had we used the 
year 1955, following the expiration of the 
Refugee Relief Act, or more logically 
still, the year 1959, we could have dis- 
posed of this problem in its entirety. 

Separated families bring divided 
hearts and divided homes. Does not 
logic, therefore, dictate that if we seek 
the solution, as unquestionably this bill 
does, that we bring a solution that is 
totally compatible with our problems? 
Though this bill represents a job only 
partially completed it does help to relieve 
a distressing situation. 

I look forward With hope to the day 
when we will tackle this problem of re- 
unification of families in a more direct 
and total fashion, 


Grading of Meat, H.R. 1043 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 1043, to 
provide for the grading of meat and for 
informing the consumer of such grade. 

On June 19, 1959, it was my privilege 
to appear before the Livestock and Feed 
Grain Subcommittee of the House Agri- 
cultute Committee in support of my bill. 

The following is a transcript of that 
testimony: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ÅBRAHAM J, 

MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE or New York 


Mr. Murer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
appear before your distinguished committee. 
I do hope that you will look with favor on 
my bill, H.R. 1043. 

The introduction of the bill is prompted 
by the fact that we have much advertising 
and sale of meat, in the retail stores par- 
ticularly, with the purchasers being misled 
as to what kind of meat or the grade or 
quality of meat they are buying, and I 
would not be at all surprised if to a certain 
extent, some of the advertising was deliber- 
ately misleading. 

I picked these advertisements out of 
Thursday's Washington papers, but the ad- 
vertising throughout the country is prac- 
tically the same, particularly chain store ad- 
vertising. 

Yesterday's Post carries an ad of the Giant 
Food Store chain. This is what I call good 
and proper advertising. They set forth their 
own trade name, “Giant Topnotch,” Then 
they take the trouble to explain in the ad- 
vertisement what it is and what it means, 
and then set forth what Government grad- 
ing means. They set forth USDA, U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Prime, Choice, and 
explaining the differences. Theh when you 
read this advertisement you know just what 
they are offering you. When you go into 
their store the food is plainly marked and 
you get what you expect to get, 
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I shall leave these advertisements with 


Soa the other hand, in the Evening Star 
of last night is the advertisement of a 
nationwide chain, A. & P., and this advertise- 
ment is typical of their advertising from 
one end of the country to the other, and it 
has been going on for many years. I have 
almost the identical advertisement in my 
file which bears the date January 1959, They 
advertise “super right quality, top grade. 
Super right quality, none priced higher.” 
That is typical of their advertisements. 

What in the world is super right quality’? 
What is “top grade quality"? You and I 
look at this desk and say this is top grade. 
A furniture man would look at it and say 
it is second or third grade. You and I would 
go into a store and look at a piece of meat 
and say, “That looks awfully good. It must 
be top grade.” But the man behind the 
counter knows it Is probably good“ or may- 
be only “commercial.” He can pass it off 
as “choice” or “prime.” 

Another advertisement, also from Thurs- 
day's Washington Post. The chainstore 
advertises their chickens, “table right, grade 
A fryer.” I wonder what they are selling. 
It may be the lowest grade of chicken, but 
it is being passed off as grade A because he 
says it is grade A. You may differ with 
him, but the average housewife does not 
know the difference until after she has 
cooked it and tried eating it. Looking at 
it they cannot tell. 

Another typical advertisement is from the 
Washington Post of yesterday. This chain 
advertises their meat as “Lancaster brand.” 
You might be put on notice that it is a 
private brand and find out what it is. 


Again, looking at it, there is no way of. 


telling what you are buying. From the 
price, 89 cents per pound compared to the 
price of the “choice” advertised in another 
company’s ad, you might think you were 
getting choice, but I would bet if we walked 
into the two stores and bought a pound 
of each, one would be choice grade and the 
other would be an inferior grade. 

My bill seeks to remedy that. While I 
know we cannot legislate ethics and cannot 
legislate honesty, at least we can regulate 
it to the extent that everybody will know 
that an item which is Government inspected 
will carry a grade label under a standard set 
by the Department, and then that the prod- 
uct will be labeled accordingly and every- 
body will know just what they are getting 
when they make a purchase, 

I do not contend that the bill is perfect 
by any means. When you get into the de- 
tails you probably will find you can improve 
it. It was prepared for me by legislative 
bill drafters. I think it is at least an ap- 
proach to the problem and I hope the 
committee will look upon it with favor. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. MuLTER, this bill provides 
compulsory Federal grading on all meat and 
meat products, is that right? 

Mr. Murren. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Polak. Of course it requires that the 
evidence of that grade go with the meat or 
meat product until it is sold at retail. 

Mr. Murren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Does it prohibit. the use of 
private brands along with that? 

Mr. Mutter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Poacre. You can call it “Lancaster 
Special” as long as it has the Government 
grading? ; 

Mr. Murer. As long as it has the Govern- 
ment grade, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Poace. In the last few months there 
has been a flare-up of criticism in a number 
of the livestock producing organizations pro- 
testing against the whole Federal grading 
process. I have not personally felt that they 
were entirely well advised, but the objection 
comes from what they feel to be unreason- 
able and arbitrary grading. I think it goes 


them than the end of this gavel. 
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primarily to lamb, The sheep people are 
especially incensed at what the Federal 
Government has done in the way of grading. 
They feel that the Federal grades do not re- 
fect consumer wishes at all, and of neces- 
sity they have to feed their lambs out tll 
they are nothing but tallow. 

Last night I had a couple of lamb chops 
and I did not get any more lamb out of 
Yet they 
were great long lamb chops. They were 
nothing but fat and bone, and I thought 
they were as sorry as any I had ever eaten. 
Yet they were supposed to be choice lamb, 
and were by Federal grading, because the 
Federal grading looks too much to the 
amount of fat, I think. 

Our beef people have felt, probably not 
so strongly on the matter as the sheep peo- 
ple have, but they have felt that there has 
been too much emphasis on fat, too much 
emphasis on marbeling of meat. The public 
wanted that a'generation ago, but the Fed- 
eral grading system keeps about a generation 
behind public needs. j 

For that reason the committee is being 
faced with demands to repeal all Federal 
meat grading. I do not think it stems pri- 
marily from any desire to let these various 
stores establish their own system, because 
I think the producer has a stake in having 
a sound system which appraises the relative 
value of his product with the relative value 
of somebody else’s. I think it good for both 
producer and consumer to haye some stand- 
ards whereby we can know what we are sell- 
ing and what we are buying. 

I do call your attention to the fact that 
right at this time there is a considerable 
wave of resentment against the Federal 
grading system, and it is primarily because 
producers feel it is not realistic, that it does 
not represent the actual quality of the meat. 

You do not touch upon the Federal grad- 
ing system itself? 

Mr. Murer. No. I leave it to the Depart- 
ment to set the standards, 

Mr. Poace. Of course, they have that power 
right now. 

Mr. Mutter. They have the right to set 
the standards. This goes a little further and 
permits the licensing of inspectors. I think 
It is rather carefully drawn so at a place 
where there is no inspector you do not cre- 
ate a hardship on the man who is raising the 
stock and trying to process it for the mar- 
ket. I do think that once it is ready for 
the consumer market it ought to be marked, 
and somebody ought to set the standards 
and they should come within those stand- 
ards. 

Naturally there will be a high and a low. 
You are not dealing with a product to which 
you can put a micrometer and say this is It. 
There will haye to be a minimum and maxi- 
mum within each grade. I think that should 
be adhered to and the labeling should be 
enforced, I think you would not need any- 
body but the housewife to do the enforcing 
for you, because if the law required it to be 
graded and the housewife knew it, if the 
purchaser at retail knew it had to be graded, 
they would look for the grade and if it was 
not there they Just would not buy it. The 
retail outlet would very soon know they had 
to grade the meat properly or the customer 
would not buy It. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, we thought when we 
established the present grading system that 
that would police it and the public would 
demand those grades. The public has not 
demanded them, as far as I can see. The 
housewife has that opportunity today and 
she does not exercise it, as far as I can see, 
because the housewife in Brooklyn right now 
has the same opportunity she would have un- 
der this bill to ask what the Federal grade 
is on @ piece of meat. She does not 
ask in so many cases. Of course, there are 
cases where she does, but in too many cases 
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she does not demand it, and the result is that 
Federal grading is not anything like com- 
plete at the present time. 

Then that raises the question of what it 
would cost if we do require grading on all of 
this meat. Much meat, especially in your 
State is not now subject to Federal grading. 
Obviously, you must have the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay for all the grading when you 
require lt. How much would it run? 

Mr, MULTER, I could not say. 

Mr. Poace, It runs about $19. million now. 
does it not, Mr, Short? 

Mr. SHont. We have been talking about 
wheat so much lately, Mr. Chairman, I have 
gotten off the subject of meat, which is prob- 
ably something I should know more about. 
believe it is something like that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Excuse me, sir, for being late, and may 
I inquire, sir, what your interest is in this? 
This whole matter of meat grading, of 
course, falls into a maze of different argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Mutter's proposal is to re- 
quire that all meat sold through retail out- 
lets carry a Federal grade marked on the 
retail portions of the meat, that the grad- 
ing be done, of course, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through Federal inspectors wHo 
are federally paid, and that nobody should 
be allowed to sell meat which did not carry 
a Federal grade. They can use their ow? 
trade names, but they still would have to 
carry the Federal grade. 

Mr. Suort. How much attention the 
housewife pays to it is avery debatable ques- 
tion in my mind. I am interested as a cat- 
tleman when I come back here a long way 
from the producing areas and hear house- 
wives continually say you can get much 
better beef at one store than you can at 
another of the big chains, when we all know 
that the big chains carry essentially, for 
practical purposes, the same identical grades 
of beef. They have all practically stand- 
ardized on U.S. Choice. Within that grade 
they have the right to select their beef, 
which maybe can fall into the category of 
high Choice or low Choice, or something 
like that, but when the housewife goes tO 
the market thinking that she is guided in 
her choice by the Government grade, it cer- 
tainly eliminates to a considerable degree 
any responsibility that the processor or the 
retail market has in being able to have some 
characteristic about their particular trade 
grade of beef that they have as an argu- 
ment to induce the housewife to buy thelr 
brand rather than someone else's. 

There is probably an overall benefit in 
a Federal grading system, but there are cer- 
tainly many other aspects of this business 
of grades. The first thing you have to 22 
ognize in this matter of grading is that I 
not think any two animals raised yet ited 
identical so far as grade is concernee- 
There have been some very interesting eee 2 
developed in recent years as far as the 55 te 
ference in palatability, tenderness, mar 
ing, and all sorts of things, of lives 1 
which from the outward appearance or ohn 
the carcass appearance happens to fall in 

same de. 2 
zds. Mar. Mr, Chairman, just tot Se 
dressing myself to 7 

cation on this, ad g os grading by 


ere 
USDA at the overall Federal ees aval 


Mr. Murex. Mr. Chairman, correct me 
Iam wrong. It is my impression that T 
is no requirement that the meat be 55 855 
as to grade when it reaches the retail prs 

Mrs. Mar. It is up to the retailer to it, 
vertise Government inspected meat himse 
is that right? 

Mr. SHorT. The carcasses are stamped. 

Mr. Muttra. The carcasses, yes; but very 
few retail places receive the whole carcass 
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and then carve it up in the store for retall 
Sale. Places like A. & P. will receive the 
Carcasses into thelr main warehouse, where 


it is cut up into small sizes and even 


Wrapped, and then delivered to the various 
Stores for sale to the customer. I think very 
Tew, if any, of the chains do any of the 
cutting of the meat for the customers in the 
store. Most of it is all done in the warehouse. 

The small butcher shop receives a half car- 
Cass or quarter of a carcass and carves it up 
for the trade as they buy it. 

Mrs. May. So the Government actually 
Stamps only the carcass, and then it dis- 
appears between there and the retail, unless 
ron are State laws. Am I not correct on 

3 


Mr. Poacs. That would be a State stamp 
and not Federal, 

Mr. Murer. I know of no State which re- 
quires inspection and stamping for the retail 
trade. I believe our boards of health, State, 
and city, in New York, rely on the Federal 
grading. 

Mr. Sort. The grade stamp is visually 
evident on the carcass. It is put on with a 
Toller from top to bottom. In the cutting of 
the various cuts of meat, particularly roasts 
lots of times, unless they resort to excessive 
trimming, that grade stamp 1s still visible on 
the retail cut of meat. If the housewife 
Understands this business of grading, she 
will start looking for that, but I doubt very 
Many of them do. 

Mr. Poace. Is it not right, Mr. SHorr, that 
there is no requirement that it be there? 
The meat may very well be cut so there is no 
Federal stamp on the particular cut you buy. 
I would assume that three-fourths of the 
a which are sold have no Federal stamp on 

em, 

Mr. Mutrer. That is quite right.” 


MuLTER. These advertisements are 
from yesterday's newspapers in Washington, 
but they are typical of what is going on 
across the country in every community 
Where there are chain stores. You will find 
these full-page ads week in and week out. 
As I indicated before, here is what I call good 
advertising, fair and proper. It sets forth as 
& substantial part of the ad the definition of 
the U.S. grades and indicates that their par- 
ticular brand Topnoten,“ is the choice 
Stade as defined by the U.S. Department of 
culture, 
Turning to these other ads of competitive 
* Chains, one uses its own brand, “Lancaster 
d,” with no definition of what it may be. 
ther says “Grade A Fryer,” and a third 
One says “Super Right Quality.” “Super 
t Quality“ is just one of those colossal 
developed by the motion picture 
industry. It has no grading value, but it 
Tools the housewife. 
we: SHorrT. It does not fool her very long. 
She is fooled once she isn't apt to be Tooled 


Mr. MuLTER. I suppose you may be right, 
that if she is fooled one time, she 8 
ably will not go back to the store again. 

Mr. SHort. My contention is that most 
People continue to buy meat on the basis of 

eir satisfaction with what they bought the 

time. I do not think the fact that a 
Pier advertises that the grade they are of- 
ring under their brand name falls into the 
Category of a certain Government grade is 
tha y an assurance to the housewife 
th t that is true. If she is not satisfied with 

e quality of the product she buys, she 
kaun not go back there very often, it seems 

me, if she gets better quality product at 
some other store. 
Sine Mut xxn. Unfortunately, too many of 
tas big chain operators operate on the 

d Barnum theory that there are always 
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enough of the public around to be fooled 
to keep you going. 

Mrs. May, Is there a penalty at the retail 
level if the retail store, A. & P. or some- 
thing, would advertise U.S. stamped, fed- 
erally inspected, Grade A Choice, which 
really is Good? 

Mr. Poace. It Is certainly fraudulent ad- 
yertising. 

Mr, SuHort. I would say they would be 
subject to somebody hauling them into court 
for misrepresentation if someone could prove 
that was true. 

Mr. Mutter. I think there probably would 
be @ civil cause of action, but there is no 
penal statute on the subject, there is no 
penalty, and nobody will waste the time 
and money to hire a lawyer and sue over 
a few pounds of meat. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; there are, Mr. MUULTER. 
A. & P. certainly will spend a good deal of 
money to see that Safeway tells the truth. 

Mr. Mourer. You mean between the com- 
petitive stores. Then Safeway ought to get 
busy and sue A, & P. 

Mr. Poadk. A. & P, has not misrepresented 
anything. 

Mrs. Mar. Under the law. 

Mr. Mvutrer. Under existing law, I think 
you are right. They have a right under 
existing law to say this is our definition of 
“Super Right.” This is what we call “Super 
Right.” It may be the lowest grade of meat, 
but they call it “Super Right.” 

Mr. Poace. But if they said it was Prime“ 
when it was “Good,” then it would be mis- 
representation. 

Mr. Mutter. Some of the advertisements I 
have seen have the word Pride“ in small 
letters. Looking at it quickly you would 
think this is “Prime.” They have told the 
truth, it is their Pride.“ You probably 
would not eat it, but it is their “Pride.” 

I will leave these advertisements with you 
for your committee file, Mr. Chairman, if 
you want them. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; we would like to have 
them. 

Do you feel you would like to call other 
witnesses on this? Frankly, this meeting 
this morning is not necessarily to dispose 
of legislation, but we wanted to be able to 
sound our docket and see where we stand 
on it. 8 

Mr. Mutter. I have no desire to call any 
other witnesses, Mr. Chairman. I might 
say I have no interest in any abattoir, 
and chainstores, or any of the other retail 
stores. I was prompted to introduce the 
bill merely as public service to protect the 
retail purchasers and consumers and mainly, 
of course, the housewife. 

Mr. Barepinc. May I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

What does your bill provide? 

Mr. MuLTER. The bill would require that 
all meat offered for sale at retail, after hav- 
ing been graded in accordance with stand- 
ards set by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, must be labeled to show the grade. 

Mr. Breeprnc. All meats—chicken, roasts, 
and everything must carry the grade? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes. Frankly, I do not know 
the poultry industry well enough to know 
whether it is practical to apply it to the 
poultry industry. The bill drafters who pre- 
pared this for me applied it to both poultry 
and meat. If it is impractical to apply it 
to poultry, that can be changed. 

Mr. Poace. You recall we are just begin- 
ning Federal inspection of poultry. It 
started just in the last few months. 

Mr, Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. We do not have the well-or- 
ganized Federal inspection of poultry that 
we have of other meats. 

Mr, Mutter. That is the reason I suggest 
it may not be practical at this time as to 
poultry. 
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Mr. Brreprnc: This bill would prohibit 
this kind of advertising? 

Mr. Motrer. That is right. If it is a 
Prime cut or Choice cut, they would say 80. 
If they want just to advertise meat, let 


them advertise meat, but don't let them 


advertise “super grade” or “grade A” or 
“super quality” when it does not meet 
Grade A standards. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. MuLTER, you would allow 
them to advertise any private brand they 
want to call it, would you not? 

Mr. MULTER. Of course. 

Mr. Poacs. But they would have to give 
the Federal grade as well. 

Mr. Mutter. They would have to do the 
same as this chain Giant does. They could 
have “giant topnotch” but explain that 
“giant topnotch” is USDA choice grade. In 
addition to that, they can carry that trade 
name if they like. My bill would not pro- 
hibit it. But they would have to say it is 
choice, prime, commercial, or whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. Poacr. I think it important to let 
them carry their private trade name. 

Mr. Mutter. By all means. 

Mrs. May. Mr, Mutter, you say in here 
that this is compulsory Federal grading of 
all meat and meat products. How would we 
define “meat products“? Would that in- 
clude tins and potted meats, Spam, meat 
spreads, and that sort of thing? Would 
that be all-inclusive, so the labels on these 
jars and cans would have to carry the Fed- 
eral grade? 

E re ae OR IOS BOS BO FO 
t. 

Mrs. May. It says “any article of food in- 
tended for human use which is deriyed or 
prepared in whole or in part from any edible 
portion of the carcass of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, or goats“ —1 suppose it 
could even go into dog food—"if such edible 
portion so used is a considerable and defi- 
nite portion of the furnished food products.” 
There may be cereal mixed in with some of 
the meats. Again, it might be an adminis- 
trative question on labeling. 

Mr. Mutter. It was not intended to apply 
to the processed foods. It may be that you 
can cover the processed foods, the canned 
foods, the bol and things of that kind. 

Mr. Poacs. I doubt that you ought to go 
beyond fresh meat. 

Mr. Mutter. This is intended to cover 
fresh meats or fresh frozen meats, where the 
meat itself was being sold, not having been 
processed into the bolognas or into canned 
goods or even into cooked goods, 

Mrs. May. It might have to be spelled out. 
eo! MULTER. I am sure it would have to 

Mr. SHort. All those products are, for the 
protection of the consuming public, subject 
to Federal inspection for health. 

Mr. Mutter. When it gets to processing, 
you do have, I think, in almost every State 
and municipality today, health laws which 
cover the situation. 

Mr. Poace. Federal meat inspection is 
compulsory and universal. The grading is 
not. 

Mr. Murer. I think it would be com- 
pletely impractical to try to require the 
putting of Choice or Prime or something on 
a canned product or a precooked product. 

Mrs, Mar. Yes, 

Mr. SHort. One other question, I notice 
in a couple of sections you refer to meat 
shipped or delivered for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Is it the intent 
of this bill that this shall apply only to meat 
which goes into interstate commerce? 

Mr. Poace, It could not apply to anything 
else, Mr. SHORT. You cannot apply Federal 
law to simply intrastate movement. 

. Mr. SHORT. As a lot of people do not realize 
a terrific amount of the beef in New York 
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City is slaughtered right there. This law 
would not apply to that. 

Mr. Mutren. The cattle are brought in 
from outside, 

Mr. Snort. They are not subject to inspec- 
tion until after slaughter. 

Mr. Murer. This would require that kind 
of meat to be graded. I think the act would 
apply to that. If the animal has been 
brought in from outside the State, I think 
the slaughtered animal is required to be in- 
spected. Am I not right in that, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Poace. I should say, ask the Judiciary 
Committee or ask the Attorney General. I 
do not think anybody knows how broad this 
question of interstate commerce goes. 

Mr. Mutter. Interstate commerce laws 
will apply in certain instances to a man who 
is hlred and working locally in a building 
in the city of New York but, because other 
employers is the building are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, he comes under that law. 
‘ Mr, Poace. I never believed it, but the 
courts have so held. 

Mr. Mutter, The next day we get a deci- 
sion which indicates when he made his pur- 
chase that day in a store in the same build- 
ing, he was not in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Poace. We are very much obligated to 
you, Mr. Mutrer. The committee will of 
course consider the bill later on. We wanted 
this morning to have a chance to find out 
what was before us. We do appreciate your 
appearance. 

Mr, Muurer. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of being here. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you so much. 


Publisher Esther Klein of Philadelphia 
Jewish Times Writes Trenchant Column 
Endorsing Congresswoman Granahan’s 
Drive To Rid Mails of Obscene Material 
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Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
Times, published in Philadelphia by Mrs. 
Esther Klein, features in each issue a 
hard-hitting column written by the pub- 
lisher which takes up vital issues of the 
day and discusses them in a clear and 
forthright manner. It is always inter- 
esting to read and it is frequently 
provocative enough to stimulate com- 
munity action. That, to me, is the test 
of a commentator’s effectiveness, and it 
is a test which Mrs. Klein certainly 
meets and surmounts. 

In a recent issue of the Jewish Times, 
Mrs. Klein, in her column “The Pub- 
lisher Speaks,” discussed the campaign 
of our colleague in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable KATHRYN E. 
GRANAHAN, Of Philadelphia, to devise 
tighter laws for coping with the flood of 
filth, pornography and obscenities now 
being delivered by mail, particularly to 
children victimized by a brutal big busi- 
ness which is without morals or scruples. 

Congresswoman GRANAHAN has under- 
taken this important task as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions of the House Committee on Post 
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Office and Civil Service. She has been 
doing an outstanding job in this as- 
signment, and has won the praise of 
civic, educational, parent, community, 
and religious groups throughout the 
country for her efforts and for the in- 
vestigation which her subcommittee has 
been conducting. I am pleased that the 
subcommittee is to visit Philadelphia 
and hold hearings there on this problem 
later this week. 


I believe it is appropriate, therefore, 
to share with the Members of Congress 
interested in this important problem the 
excellent column which appeared on this 
subject in the Jewish Times, under the 
heading “The Publisher Speaks,” by 
Esther Klein, as follows: 

THE PUBLISHER SPEAKS 
(By Esther Klein) 

“The gentlewoman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 60 minutes.” 

Thus the Speaker of the House in Wash- 
ington granted Philadelphia's Congress- 
woman the opportunity to speak for an hour 
before that august body on one of this 
country's growing problems. She made an 
impassioned plea for direct and immediate 
legislative action to combat the vast half 
billion dollar industry thriving on pornog- 
raphy and obscenity through the use of the 
US. mail. 

As chairman of the Postal Operations 
Committee, Mrs. KATHRYN GRANAHAN, has 
been untiring in exposing this vicious indus- 
try that has expanded all over the country. 
Her stirring recital of the dire effect of the 
distribution of this smut material on the 
youth of the country moved the hardened 
Congressmen at a recent session. 

It was at the initial hearing in April of 
this year that the Postmaster General testi- 
fied that a half billion dollars is realized an- 
nually in mail order obscenity and pornog- 
raphy. J. Edgar Hoover, of the FBI, empha- 
sized that these vicious dealers are aiming 
their material at teenagers, not only in the 
slum and rundown areas, but in every sub- 
urb. 

This lewd material is directed at the 
youngsters who attend churches and syna- 
gogues, as well as those lacking parental 
and religious havens, Increasing wide- 
spread use of the mails to send obscene mat- 
ter is proving alarming to teachers, relig- 
ious leaders and „social workers. One of 
these nationally known educators indicated 
that there is a direct relationship between 
the increase of smut available to our youth 
and the increase in juvenile delinquency. 

Women of this country are irate and offer 
their support to all concerned in fighting 
the dealers in filth and smut,” according to 
one of the national club presidents quoted 
by Mrs. GRANAHAN in her statement to the 
Congressmen, They will use all their power 
to help prevent the demoralization of young- 
sters which results when they are subjected 
to obscene trash at the impressionable age.” 

Mothers and fathers can be equally help- 
ful in combatting this scourge. Just be- 
cause they live in a good neighborhood, have 
a fine home, and send their children to the 
synagogue for services and classes, the par- 
ents can't assume immunity from this filthy 
material that comes in the mail. Children 
as young as 8 and 10 years old have been 
the recipients of samples of filthy literature. 
The names of these children as well as the 
older brothers and sisters are obtained when 
they write for stamps, airplane models, and 
other desirable items. This mailing list be- 
comes highly desirable for the dealers in 
smut, who are vicious in their attempts to 
awaken the teenagers’ cusiosity. 
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Parents can cooperate to stamp out these 
cruel dealers. If such an advertisement 
comes in the mail or is sold by a dealer near 
the school, contact should be made immed- 
lately with the local postmaster. Save the 
material and the envelope for the postal au- 
thorities. Immediate action may result in 
prompt arrest and curbing of this objection 
able mailing. 

Boys and girls picked up for minor crimes 
and even very serious crimes have admitted 
the adverse infiuence of the obscene litera- 
ture, a contributing cause of these crimes. 
But if there was any further doubt in the 
minds of Philadelphians, it was emphas' 
distressingly by the youth who strangled the 
3-year-old Becky Holt. He admitted read- 
ing smut advertisments sent to him through 
the mail. A fine home in a fine neighbor- 
hood and a parochial school of high stand- 
ards couldn't combat lewd, indecent, and 
vile pictures that came through the Federal 
mall. 

“Community support must be mobilized 
behind our efforts to safeguard the youth of 
our land from the dealers of smut an 
filth,” declared the Philadelphia Congress- 
woman in her concluding remarks. At the 
present time our subcommittee is in the 
process of preparing a report which will in- 
clude a suggested of action to be 
followed at the National, State, and local 
levels.“ 

Let us as parents and earnest citizens 
forward our approval for the legislation be- 
ing considered to protect our youth. The 
seriousness of this problem demands our im- 
mediate attention. 


Retired ‘Jerome Postmaster Hartshorn 
Recalls Varied Life in United States 
and Alaska 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at this 
season, when interest in the new 49-star 
flag makes us acutely conscious of the 
history, resources, and vast potential of 
the great new State of Alaska, I 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
a feature story from the June 20 issue 
of the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News. 
It deals with the life and good times of 
my good friend, A. H. (Bert) Hartshorn. 
Bert, who is a retired postmaster, but 
still keeps close track of his fa 
operations in Idaho's Magic Valley, will 
celebrate his 90th birthday on December 
3. A good part of Idaho and Alaska will 
celebrate it with him, for he is a living 
symbol of the pioneer tradition which 
has shaped the development of Idaho. 
Alaska, and the Pacific Northwest. I 
unanimous consent that the feature 
story to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HARTSHORN 
LIFE IN UNITED STATES AND ALASKA 
Jerome, June 20.—Railroadman, 
simth, boatman, powerplant supervisor, 
laundryman, farmer, and postmaster 
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these are occupations that A. H. Hartshorn, 
Jerome, has had during his long and event- 
Tul life in both the United States and the 
Yukon Territory during the gold rush. 
- Hartshorn first came to Jerome in 1919, 
fresh from the Yukon Territory, where he had 
Spent the previous 20 years. He farmed near 
Jerome for several years and in 1935 he be- 
came postmaster of Jerome, 
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Hartshorn was postmaster from 1935 until 
his retirement in 1950. Ever since he moved 
to Jerome and Idaho, he has been active in 
the Democratic Party. 

Hartshorn was born in Dundee Mich., on 
December 3, 1869. He completed nine 
grades of public school there and then went 
to work for his father, who operated a saw- 
mill in southern Michigan. 

In 1889, Hartshorn and his new bride came 
West. They moved to Olympia, Wash. He 
worked in various towns in Washington do- 
ing construction work for several years. 
Eventually he started working for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, but was laid off after the 
1894 strike. 

BECAME BLACKSMITH 


Hartshorn searched about for something 
to do and eventually purchased a blacksmith 
shop and worked days, nights, and Sundays 
ra packhorses in an effort to make a 


In 1898 the gold rush to the Klondike be- 
gan and the lure of the northland caught 
Hartshorn’s fancy. He rented his black- 
smith shop and struck out for Skagway, 
Alaska. After packing equipment overland 
to the headwaters of the Yukon River, he 
discovered the ice would not allow him to 
travel on the river for another 2 or 8 months. 

Hartshorn was annoyed by the delay, but 
he made the best of the time on his hands, 
He managed to pick up a forge and anvil, 
Manufacture some charcoal and he set up 
business as a blacksmith. He shoed horses 
tor the many pack outfits that passed 
through the country. 


STARTED RESTAURANT 


He bought a small, one-room log restau- 
Tant building and operated both the res- 
taurant and blacksmith businesses. He 
Cooked meals for the packers and while they 
ate he would go outside and shoe their 
horses, 

After a short time Hartshorn heard about 
& new gold discovery in the Atlin district of 
British Columbia. He took off for the dis- 
covery, leaving a horse half-shod in his 
blacksmith shop. After walking many miles 
+- and rowing over 30 miles on Tooshi Lake he 

‘arrived at the discovery. He finally sold the 

Claim he had there and returned to his 
restaurant and blacksmith business on the 
trail to Dawson. 

SAVED $600 

He says the business was good. He fed 
the trail drivers on “run-bacon and beans 
and coffee.” And in a few months he had 
Saved 8600. 

- Hartshorn recalls one amusing anecdote 
that happened on his trail-side restaurant 
&nd shop. 

One night he heard a lot of laughter com- 
ing from the bunk-house. He investigated 
and found that the men were telling sto- 
Ties about good things to eat. “Too long on 
bacon and beans and they were hungry for 
Something different,” he says, 

One man told how in his hometown he 
and his brother-in-law used to bait fish- 
hooks and snag chickens from the railroad- 
Man that lived next door, 

CHICKEN MYSTERY SOLVED 


Hartshorn listened for awhile and then 
asked if the fellow's brother-in-law was 
named Spiker, The man replied that it was 
and asked how he knew this. Hartshorn 
laughed and told the men that he was the 

who had lost the chickens, 
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Hortshorn notes that instead of following 
the stampede he mined his own kind of gold 
mine in that very area. It seemed the trall 
Was literally lined with dead pack horses 
that had died on the trail. 

He explains the packers wouldn't feed the 
horses expensive grain they needed to keep 
them alive, so they died on the trail of 
undernourishment and overwork. 

Hartshorn discovered he could operate a 
thriving blacksmith business by traveling 
along the trail and pulling the shoes off the 
dead horses, reshaping them and reselling 
them to the pack outfits. He estimates 
there were about 5,000 dead horses along the 
trail. 

After wintering in Washington State, 
Hartshorn returned to Alaska. He discov- 
ered that the packhorse companies had built 
their own blacksmith shops and that his 
days of blacksmithing, as a profitable enter- 
prise, were over. 

Hartshorn then drifted down to Bennett 
Lake and found the lake covered with all 
kinds and shapes of steamboats. With his 
experience as a rallroadman and with steam 
engines he had no trouble getting a job 
with one of the boat companies. He worked 
for the company until 1902, when he lost 
his job because he didn't have a Canadian 
license. The following winter he operated 
the White Pass lighting plant at Whitehorse. 

The next spring he bought the Skagway 
steam lighting plant. He moved the plant 
to the Atlin mining camp and opened a 
laundry and sold electric power. He was 
enjoying a thriving business when the build- 
ing housing the plant and laundry burned 
to the ground. 

FIRE BROKE HIM 

Hartshorn had no insurance and found 
himself broke. The next morning after the 
fire he applied for a job as the night oper- 
ator of the local powerplant. He got the 
job and started a long career with north- 
woods powerplants. 

He operated a powerplant near Dawson 
until 1911. Then he was transferred to a 
new piant that was being installed on the 
north fork of the Klondike River. He 
helped install the plant. 

Hartshorn worked at the plant until 1919 
and eventually became superintendent. 
Tiring of that kind of life, he resigned and 
came to Jerome and bought a farm. 

TELLS ABOUT FARMING 

“During my first year in Jerome I bought 
a fine team of horses, a good wagon, and 
farm machinery, and hopped to it like a kid, 
I raised some good crops. The second year I 
put in 12 acres of beets and got 20 tons to 
the acre, E 

“But the more we raised, the more we 
lost, so I started raising hogs. I bullt a 
smokehouse and processed about 16 hogs a 
7 He had a thriving business selling cured 
pork and he notes he should have stayed 
with the meatpacking business. 

In 1925 he bought a second-hand store and 
began repairing stoves and furniture. 

Hartshorn became interested in politics 
and in 1926 he was elected chairman of the 
Jerome County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. Hartshorne is proud of the role 
Jerome County played in electing C. Ben Ross 
to the post of Governor in 1930. 

In 1935 a group of Hartshorn's friends 
persuaded him to apply for the position of 
Jerome postmaster, He took the civil serv- 
ice test, made the highest score and took 
over the post in April of 1935. Since he re- 
tired in 1950 all he does is fight weeds on his 
farm near Jerome, 

During his years as an active member of 
the Democratic Party, Hartshorn has been a 
champion of Federal power projects. He be- 
lieves large Federal power projects, and the 
vast amount of power they would offer to in- 
dustry, is the stimulus needed to make the 
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Northwest the greatest Industrial area In the 
world. 
PENS MANY IDEAS 

A prolific letterwriter, Hartshorn has 
penned his ideas on this, and other subjects 
affecting the economy of the Northwest and 
the farmers, to many politicians and news- 
papers in the Nation. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Public Forum in the Sunday 
Times-News. 

Sure of his party's principles and the fu- 
ture of the Democratic Party, Hartshorn says 
the Democrats will win the presidential elec- 
tion in 1960 with ease. 

Asked who he believed the candidate would 
be, he says it is now between Adlai Stevenson 
and John Kennedy. 

“Personally, I'd like to see Kennedy.“ he 
says. “We need young men.” 

Besides looking forward to the 1960 elec- 
tion, Hartshorn is eagerly awaiting his goth 
birthday anniversary on December 3, He has 
already started planning his party and has 
even started sending out invitations to old 
friends in such far-away places as Dawson. 

“I'm going to have a really big party,” he 
declares, 


Report by Dr. Robert Jay Morrison 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I am including a newspaper article 
from the Harrisburg, Pa., newspaper, the 
Patriot. It is an account of Dr. Robert 
Jay Morrison's observations while in 
Russia which many will agree with me 
are very interesting since it is, as you 
might say, a first-hand account. 

Dr. Morrison is one of the pioneers in 
the development and use of contact 
lenses and has lectured in various parts 
of the world by invitation because of his 
work in that field. He just returned to 
his home community of Harrisburg, Pa., 
where he is an optometrist, and I just 
thought his interesting report on his 
most recent trip abroad is very en- 
lightening, not only as it relates to his 
field of specialization, but his other com- 
ments as well. 

4 Mr. Speaker, the newspaper article fol- 

WS: 

[From the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., July 
1950 
Orry OPTOMETRIST Sars SOVIET Lacs BEHIND 
U.S. CULTURE 
(By Jerry Fitzpatrick) 

Russia is a land where the people go wild 
about black market American jazz and flock 
to museums and ballet. But the country is 


backward compared to the American stand- 
ards of living. 

These are the opinions of Dr. Robert Jay 
Morrison, city optometrist, who recently re- 
turned from a lecture tour of 11 countries 
in Eastern and Western Europe. He visited 
an additional five. ; 

“Russians seemed so pleased with their 
advancement,” Dr. Morrison said. “They 
still are not anywhere near us. They must 
have been really backward a short time ago. 
We're used to having things much better.“ 

BANS JAZZ PLAYING 


The Russian Government forbids jazz and 
is attempting to raise the country’s cultural 
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level by exposing the masses only to the best 
in literature, ballet, and other arts. 

The reaction, Dr, Morrison said, has been 
both ways—the people want both their cul- 
ture and jazz. 

Also missing from the Russian scene are 
gum and ball point pens. Youngsters 
swapped small pin emblems of Russia with 
Dr. Morrison to get these items. 

“Religion is government, and creation is 
chemistry, in Russia,” Dr. Morrison observed. 
“The young people do not understand re- 
ligion, and my guides were puzzled about 
it.” 

FEW CHURCHES 

He said that out of the original couple of 
thousand churches serving Moscow's 8 
million people, there are now only 13 Ortho- 
dox churches and one Jewish synagogue. 
Only old people visit these. 

Dr. Morrison, one of the pioneers in the 
development and use of contact lenses, 
originally had been invited to Russia to 
lecture. An announcement, appearing in 
professional journals, quickly led to engage- 
ments in 10 other countries. 

“The Russians were extremely interested.“ 
Dr. Morrison related. “They plan to supply 
contact lenses for the masses by setting up 
laboratories in each of the six republics. 
Lenses now are made only in Moscow.” 

He believes American methods for eye 
examination and manufacture of lenses are 
superior. 

Dr. Morrison achieved international rec- 
ognition for his theory that contact lenses 
will prevent myopia (nearsightedness) from 
growing worse in small children. He has 
fitted national statesmen, movie stars, and 
one woman who traveled from Australia 
especially for the lenses. 

Dr. Morrison spent 6 weeks in Europe 
traveling alone. He remained 8 days in 
Russia. He already has given a number of 
talks here on his experiences. 


Warning From an Expert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding scientists of the 
world and a great American is Hon. 
Thomas E. Murray, former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
now consultant to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. There is no one who 
has a more profound knowledge of the 
sinister and evil intentions and pur- 
poses of international communism than 
Mr. Murray. 

On Sunday last he appeared on a TV 
program “Meet the Press.” 

I enclose in my extension of remarks 
a splendid editorial appearing in the 
New York Daily News of July 7, 1959, 
entitled “Warning From an Expert,” 
and a continuing part of the editorial 
relating to remarks made by Dr. James 
B. Conant on the “College News Con- 
ference” TV program; 

WARNING From AN Expert 2 

As consultant to Congress joint atomic 
energy committee, Thomas E. Murray ap- 
peared on the TV program “Meet the Press” 
Sunday evening with an important warning 
to Americans, 
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Mr. Murray believes the Kremlin will kick 
up further limited wars, such as Korea, while 
fearing to start the all-out nuclear war 
which the United States is well prepared to 
fight. 

Therefore, says Murray we should stock- 
pile tens of thousands of small nuclear 
weapons for these probable limited wars, 
That makes sense to us. 

It also reminds us that the Geneva talks 
about banning nuclear weapons tests are still 
going on. There is considerable danger that 
the United States may buy British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan’s plan for a speci- 
fied yearly number of inspections (say three 
or four) to “enforce” a permanent ban on all 
of such tests. 

That would be no enforcement; and drop- 
ping all tests would hand Moscow a tremen- 
dous cold war victory. How about our 
people at Geneva simply standing pat on 
President Eisenhower's plan, to abandon 
fallout-producing nuclear tests in the 
earth’s atmosphere, but go on with tests 
underground and in outer space? And for 
our own safety, how about resuming un- 
derground and outer-space tests in a 
hurry regardless of Red objections? The 
Russians are on the ball for war or peace; 
witness their alleged recovery of two dogs 
and a rabbit alive from their latest rocket. 

Speaking of Kremlin-spurred limited wars, 
James B. Conant more or less backed up the 
Murray prediction Sunday, when he re- 
marked on the “College News Conference” 
TV program that he expects Khrushchev to 
go to the jagged edge of war over West 
Berlin, and then pull back. 

ANOTHER CRISIS IN- FORMOSA AREA? 


Certainly the Commies are making limited- 
war gestures in the Formosa area. Chiang 
Kai-shek's Chinese Nationalist Government 
Teports an attack Sunday near the Matsu 
Islands by 12 new Soviet-made Chinese Red 
Mig-19 jet fighters on 4 U.S,-made National- 
ist Sabrejets, with 5 Red and no Nationalist 
planes shot down, 

So it may be that Moscow and Peiping are 
steaming up another Formosa , to 
jibe with the resumption next week of the 
foreign ministers’ conference at Geneva. 
This looks emphatically like a time for the 
Strategic Air Command and the 7th (Far 
Pacific) Fleet to be on extra alert. 


John Paul Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the mo- 
tion picture industry is recognized 
throughout the world as a powerful 
medium for propaganda. But it is much 
more than that. When properly used, 
the motion picture screen can be an in- 
strument for understanding, for the dis- 
semination of truth and for a more ef- 
fective presentation of history that can 
be achieved through the printed words 
of the most brilliant historians. 

Recently, I had occasion to be force- 
fully reminded of this fact when I at- 
tended a special showing of the motion 
picture, “John Paul Jones.” For that 
reason, I sincerely believe that signif- 
icant attention should be paid to it. 

Here, through the medium of motion 
picture entertainment—and the picture 
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is good entertainment—millions of peo- 
ple all over the world will be made con- 
scious of the part played by the man 
who is generally regarded as the father 
of the U.S. Navy in America's 
struggle for the freedom we now enjoy. 
It will serve to remind them that this 
great country of ours, now blessed with 
wealth and power and the respect of 
free nations, did not gain this position 
without a struggle. It will relive for 
them and, especially for all Americans, 
the anxious moments of this country’s 
founding days. As such, it should bring 
about a better understanding between 
nations. 

In “John Paul Jones,” actor Robert 
Stack portrays him as history described 
him—a dour, determined Scot who, hav- 
ing adopted the United States as his 
country, sacrificed his health and, even- 
tually his life, in fighting for it. 

He opposed not only the outside 
enemies of this country, but the politi- 
cians within who failed to foresee its fu- 
ture as he did. It is a character which 
will not soon be forgotten by the peoples 
of the free world when they see the film 
and it may arouse the admiration and 
excite the interest of intelligent young 
filmgoers who have become tired of sin, 
sex, and horror. 

There is much to inspire in the film. 
This is particularly evident in the words 
of George Washington in the film when, 
during the scenes at Valley Forge, with 
America’s military fortunes at their low- 
est ebb, he discourages Jones from re- 
signing his commission in the Conti- 
nental Navy of the United States. The 
words were penned by John Farrow, who 
wrote the scenario from which he di- 
rected the picture, but they are as 
worthy of consideration today as they 
were two centuries ago. Says Washing- 
ton: . 

There will be no United States unless all 
of us remain united and bound by that vi- 
sion of liberty and freedom from tyranny 
which we have dedicated ourselves to make 
fact. The cowards, the malcontents, the 
traitors to our cause, will Inevitably be 


thinned from our ranks but the bright bea- . 


con of justice will keep the survivors united. 
The goal will be attained and a permanent 
design will be set for the new generation of 
freemen that I am sure will live by the high 
ideals we have set in this blessed land. The 
United States will exist as long as we have 
faith. 


And, in speaking of faith, I would like 
to pay tribute to Samuel Bronston, the 
man whose faith brought the story of 
John Paul Jones to the screen. 

European born, he conceived the idea 
of making the picture 12 years ago when 
he was studying American history in 
order to receive his citizenship papers. 
He discovered that various motion pic- 
ture studios had considered making such 
a picture but in each instance had aban- 
doned the project because they consid- 
ered it too costly. But he was deter- 
mined to make the picture because he 
felt it was a subject that should be made. 

Discouragement after discouragement 
followed. He exhausted his pe 
fortune but he would not give up. Even- 
tually, his sincerity attracted the sup- 
port of a circle of bankers and patriotic 
American businessmen. Most of them 
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had never invested in motion pictures 
before and between them they made it 
Possible for the picture to be filmed on 
its proper scale. 

I think the fact that Mr. Bronston's 
12-year-long dream has at last assumed 
reality is visual proof to all the world 
that America is still the land of oppor- 
tunity for those who, like John Paul 
Jones, have courage and determination 
and faith. 

Therefore, I consider it a privilege to 
Tender this acknowledgment to the pic- 
ture “John Paul Jones,” and to the 
Man who made it possible. 


The Recent Graduation From Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa., of Mrs. 
David C. Kinkead, Clearfield, Pa., Un- 
folds a Human Interest Story Made 
Possible by Sheer Hard Work and Firm 
Determination To Reach a Goal in Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr, Speaker, at a 
time when the United States is reelinz 
under the charge of haying an abnormal 
divorce rate and of being a nation with a 
high percentage of broken homes, it is 
refreshing to read of the outstanding 
achievement of Mrs. David C. Kinkead, 
Clearfield, Pa, a devoted wife and 
Mother of four children, in obtaining a 
degree in nursing and public health from 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The courageous and resourceful Clear- 
field mother accomplished her cherished 
ambition as a member of this year's 
graduating class of 600 students while 
She was also occupied with the duties of 
a wife and mother of four children rang- 
ing in age from 3 to 19 years. 

-In expressing my sincere congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Kinkead on reaching her 
Coveted goal, I wish to include in my re- 
marks at this point the following article 
from the June 13, 1959, issue of the 
Clearfield (Pa.) Progress written by Jane 
Dietzel, staff writer, which recounts in 
an interesting manner the feat accom- 
plished by Mrs. Kinkead through confi- 
dence and perseverance and with a big 
assist from her husband and four chil- 
dren whose love and devotion played an 
important part in her successful effort to 
attain her objective. 

[From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, June 
13, 1959] 
CoLLECE DEGREE Cours AT Last For Busy 
CLEARFIELD HOMEMAKER 
(By Jane Dietzel) 

There are several ways to achieve a college 
degree, the most usual one being that of 
en college directly from high school 
and attending the prescribed number of 
Classes for 4 years. 

Or one can do as Mrs. David C. Kinkead of 
Clearfield did—take a degree while rearing 
& family of four children, helping one’s hus- 
band build a new home and following a 
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career in nursing at*the Clearfield Hospital 
all at the same time, 

Mrs. Kinkead was one of 600 students 
graduated from Duquesne University June 7, 
receiving a bachelor of science degree with 
a major in nursing and a minor in public 
health. 

She was probable the only one of the 600 
to have a husband and four children—rang- 
ing in age from almost 3 to 19—in her cheer- 
ing section. 

It was undoubtedly a proud day for Mrs. 
Kinkead and her family, although the last- 
ing impression that remains from an inter- 
view with her is of calm modesty and 
capable matter-of-factness. I don't recom- 
mend what I did, for every woman. Yes, if 
they live in a university town or close to 
one, but not unless they are willing to work 
very hard and always remember one is doing 
it for the family, not for oneself.“ 

The family she speaks of are her husband, 
Dave, a brakeman for the New York Central 
Railroad; 19-year-old Jack, a freshman stu- 
dent at St. Francis College; a second son, 
Charles, also called Dave by practically every- 
one, who will be a senior next year at Clear- 
field High School; Joan, an upcoming fourth 
grader at St. Francis Elementary School and 
Allan, who will be three in October. 

College for Mrs. Kinkead was made pos- 
sible, not only through her own efforts and 
determination, but with the wholehearted 
assistance and cooperation from the family. 
“For many years, I worked during the day 
and my husband worked at night so there 
was always one of us at home with the 
children, Only recently—while I was at- 
tending Duquesne full time—we had to get 
a babysitter to care for Allan 3 days dur- 
ing the week.“ 

The older children helped care for the 
younger ones, and as is always the case in a 
busy household, have become adept at many 
house and yard chores, Praise for the Kin- 
kead family fe is a two-way matter in 
their Elm Avenue neighborhood. “We have 
such wonderful neighbors,” Mrs, Kinkead 
says, “they think nothing of taking over and 
helping if, for instance, the babysitter is late 
or can’t come at the last minute, or if any- 
thing goes wrong.” 

“You should just see how they manage,” 
Says a neighbor, “Dave can do about anything 
and the boys and Joan take care of the baby 
as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. And Jane (Mrs, Kinkead) is always 
so serene and capable in a nonfussy way.” 

Born Ellen Jane McKissick, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John C. McKissick of Pen- 
field, Mrs. Kinkead came to Clearfield follow- 
ing graduation from the Huston Township 
High School to enter the Clearfield Hospital 
School of Nursing. She was graduated from 
the school in 1936 and did general duty there 
for a while following graduation. Her first 
step toward further training came in 1939 
when she took a course in ward manage- 
ment at Philadelphia. 

Marriage, the first two children, and a so- 
journ of living in Jersey Shore, in California, 
then back to her native Penfield for a short 
time interrupted her career, but she didn't 
give it up entirely, working from time to 
time on both private and general duty when 
needed. 

In 1950 the Kinkeads began to build their 
home on Eim Avenue, doing much of the 
work themselves. Mrs. Kinkead's career re- 
sumed in earnest and she began her college 
work at about this time. She took under- 
graduate courses at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and University of Pittsburgh (one at 
the latter shortly before Allan was born) 
during the summer and in night classes. 
Finally, it was time to go on campus and 
she chose Duquesne for the final three 
semesters because of its bachelor’s degree in 
nursing and nursing education. Not all uni- 
versities offer the course. 
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She came home every weekend while at 
Duquesne, and admits the schedule wasn't 
easy. Life on campus was different for her 
than for most students—"“Everyone was very 
friendly, but they ca me instantly— 
I was just a little different, a little older, not 
quite one of the girls.” She was able to 
concentrate on her work, perhaps more than 
the average undergraduate, because she had 
little social life and outside diversions. 
There was no time for that if the pace of 
school all week and home for the weekend 
was to be kept up. 

Different she might have been, in her 
mind at least, but Mrs. Kinkead was selected 
for the recognition in “Who's Who Among 
Students in American Universities and Col- 
leges"” an annual directory of distinguished 
students chosen on the basis of their scholar- 
ship, leadership, general citizenship, and 
promise of future usefulness. Very few stu- 
dents make the scholastic Who's Who.” 

“Do you plan to continue your education?* 
I asked Mrs. Kinkead near the end of an 
interview in her office at the Clearfield Hos- 
pital where she serves as instructress of the 
fundamentals of nursing. Yes, she replied, 
she expected someday to take her master's 
if she can select a university where she may 
attend summer school and have the family 
with her. 

There is no doubt in my mind that she 
will do it. 


NATO: The Near Miracle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register and Defense 
Times of July 4. 

This is the final article in a series of 
14 devoted to NATO, by John Wiant. 

By the fact that the article is a sum- 
mation of the present situation of the 
United States and her allies in Europe 
at the present time, it is of interest to 
all of us. 


It is not only interesting, it is encour- 
aging. We often hear NATO criticized 
and disparaged, but it is well to remem- 
ber “that a 10-year period has been 
marked with amazing success, Not one 
handful of NATO territory nor one of its 
people has fallen under the thumb of 
Communist domination.” 

NATO: THE Near MIRACLE 

This review of the preceding 13 articles on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
also a review of the first 10 years of the NATO 
alliance. 

That 10-year period has been marked with 
amazing success. Not one handful of NATO 
territory nor one of its people has fallen 
under the thumb of Communist domination. 

First time: For the first time in record 2d 
history, a defensive alliance has been formed 
by a large number of nations—representing 
nearly half a billion freedom-loving people of 
varied political affiliations, religious creeds, 
and basic ways of life—and resisted the infil- 
tration and aggressive tendencies of a power- 
ful nation bent upon world domination. 

The concept of such a broad alliance in 
peacetime is idealistic—its fulfillment is al- 
most a miracle. 
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The material accomplishments of NATO 
are a tremendous demonstration of the back- 
ing of words with a realistic financial invest- 
ment. The 15 nations have contributed 
nearly $3 billion for the development of mili- 
tary facilities required in various geographic 
localities, regardless of the nationality of the 
soil—the only requirement ,being necessity. 

Small complex: From a small complex of 
only 15 airfields in 1949, NATO common in- 
frastructure funds have developed a net- 
work of 150 modern bases supplied through 
more than 5,000 miles of pipelines. 

The common funds have developed a com- 
munications system that includes about 15,- 
000 miles of telephone land lines, 9,000 miles 
of radio relay circuits and 2,000 miles of 
submarine cables, 

Development of a modern communications 
system based on the “Forward Scatter” 
theory is proceeding rapidly. This theory 
utilizes a signal bounce technique and will 
enable military commanders to establish 
communications networks within seconds. 
A modern early warning radar system is on 
the way to completion out of common funds 
and will soon form a continuous protection 
network along the entire Iron Curtain. 

Common weepons: In another area, inter- 
national cooperation has developed common 
weapons for NATO forces. The lightweight 
strike reconnaissance fighter now being pro- 
duced by Flat in Italy is an example. The 
plane will be used by several NATO nations 
and an experimental international squadron 
slated to include pilots and crewmen from 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and Turkey 
is being formed and will soon start tactical 
tests. 

A similar program has been started to de- 
velop a new maritime patrol aircraft and a 
design has already been selected. 

Broadens base: This sharing of develop- 
ment and production helps broaden the 
European production base and reduces the 
degree of allied dependence on any one 
nation. It also insures a greater degree of 
standardization and is a big economic boost 
to the various nations. 

Another field of international cooperation 
is represented by the establishment of the 
NATO Science Committee which is aimed at 
strengthening research into pure science on 
& cooperative basis plus development of de- 
fene research programs. 

The near miracle 10 years of the NATO 
Alliance has not been without rough sailing, 
however. The British-French action at Suez 
was strongly opposed by the United States. 
Great Britain and Iceland still are disputing 
the legal limits of national waters for fishing 
rights. Greece, Turkey, and Britain have 
had a long and difficult dispute over the 
Cyprus question. 

Close ties: Yet, each time such a con- 
troversy is solved, it reveals strong purpose 
and close ties among the allies. Above this, 
however, it clearly demonstrates that even 
though there may be family disagreements, 
the will to resist communism is still the most 
prevalent factor in the minds of free people. 

The very existence of NATO is a step to- 
ward reducing the misunderstanding which 
might arise. The North Atlantic Council 
meets regularly for consultations on inter- 
national matters and the governments con- 
sult on a top level basis regularly. 

In the military field, international cooper- 
ation is developing wide areas of under- 
standing never before believed possible. At 
SHAPE near Paris, the officers and men of 
14 nations work together day in and day out 
developing the plans that keep alive NATO's 
deterrent power. 

Live together: Not only do the various na- 
tionalities work together but they are de- 
veloping an intimate understanding of their 
allies through social relationships and close 
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association. In the suburbs of Paris a hous- 
ing area has been built to house the families 
of the international staff and more than 
400 families from the various nations live 
together. 

Members of the international staff study 
languages at SHAPE. Both French and 
English are recognized as official tongues and 
all members of the staff are proficient in 
one and usually in both. Those members of 
the international family desiring to learn 
any of the NATO national languages can 
attend the SHAPE school. 

An international staff school—the NATO 
Defense College—was founded in Paris in 
1951 and has graduated 700 officers to staff 
and command posts in NATO forces as well 
as to staff positions in national forces and 
government ministries throughout the 
NATO area. 

Students at the NATO Defense College 
come from the military establishments of all 
of the countries—a few civilians also have 
attended. In addition to basic military sub- 
jects, the NATO Defense College instruction 
includes a 5-month course devoted to the 
study of the broad concepts of the NATO 
alliance. , 

Positive action: In the actual military es- 
tablishment of the NATO scheme, positive 
action is being taken to develop interna- 
tional cooperation. The Air Forces of all 
member nations participate in a continuous 
exercise aimed at developing operational 
capability of bases to handle aircraft of 
types not normally handled at the field. All 
six Alr Forces of the Allied Air Forces Cen- 
tral Europe Command dispatch planes on 
missions to fields in other countries during 
which the crews perform normal combat 
operations and arrive at the foreign fields 
unannounced, The training benefits of the 
program have been lauded by members of 
all of the participating nations. 

In a more realistic training mission, NATO 
forces have taken steps to counter the im- 
pressive Soviet submarine threat—the great- 
est underseas fleet ever assembled by a na- 
tion. The two Supreme Allied Command- 
ers, Atlantic and Europe, made a detailed 
study of the problem and afterward estab- 
lished, in Italy, an antisubmarine warfare 
center. This center concentrates interna- 
tional efforts on a technical study of the 
Communist submarine potential and tactics, 
techniques, and technical means for com- 
bating the menace, 

There is increasing attention in the NATO 
family of nations for a nuclear concept in- 
sofar as the military force is concerned. 
The members are generally agreed that the 
size of the land army buffeting the Iron 
Curtain can be trimmed but these cuts can- 
not be made until the day when the forces 
of all nations are armed with the most 
modern of weapons. At present, there is 
every evidence that the manpower standing 
guard duty in Europe today can be reduced 
by at least 50 percent. 

Near miracle; Regardless of the composi- 
tion of the shield defending freedom, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that it will continue 
to exist. The first 10 years at NATO rep- 
resent a near miracle—the nations allied 
under the banner of NATO are determined 
that this near miracle will become a real 
miracle, one that guarantees freedom for 
every man, woman, and child that wants it. 

Finally, before it is completely possible to 
reach a conclusion on the effectiveness of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
some thought must be given to the com- 
position of the Communist military machine 
threatening the freedom of mankind. 

Soviet Army: The Soviet Army has 2.5 mil- 
lion men in its 175 active duty divisions. In 
as short a time as a month, it may well be 
possible that this division total could be 
swelled to 400. 
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European satellites of the Russians are 
capable of fielding another 60 divisions. 

The Soviet Air Force has an estimated 
20,000 planes with the vast majority being 
jet powered fighters and light bombers. The 
heavy bombers are still primarily propeller 
driven but adyances are being noted in the 
field of long range jet craft similar to the 
B-52 and the medium range B-47’s. The 
satellites add another 3,000 planes—at least 
half of which are jets—to the Communist 
total. 

The Soviet fleet has a recorded total of 30 
modern fast rs plus more than 100 
destroyers in the 1,800 to 3,500 ton class. 
They have at least 500 large submarines 
plus a countless number of smaller patrol 
subs. 

Missiles: Missile capability is not com- 
pletely known but there is every reason to 
believe that the Soviets can equal present 
Western efforts. 

This is the machine threatening the free- 
dom of NATO—it is the might that freedom 
must meet if it is to survive, And the na- 
tions allied under the banner of NATO are 
determined that they will, regardless of cost, 
retain the freedoms that represent human 
dignity. 


Happy Anniversary, Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a pleasure for me to present a resolu- 
tion of the board of directors of the 
Crestmont Savings & Loan Association 
of my home community, Maplewood, 
N.J., which expresses its congratulations 
on the outstanding record of the Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 
which is celebrating its 25th anniversary 
of good service: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
CrESTMONT SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MapLewoop, NJ. 

June 23, 1959. 


Whereas the Federal Savings & Loan In- 
surance Corp, is presently celebrating its 
25th anniversary; and 

Whereas no person in an institution in- 
sured by the Federal Savings & Loan In- 
surance Corp. has suffered any loss during 
the 25 years of its existence; and 

Whereas its regulations have been such 
that institutions have conducted their af- 
fairs in a conservative and a safe manner; 
that during the past 3 years no losses have 
been suffered that would require help from 
the insurance corporation: Now be it F 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors 
and officers.of Crestmont Savings & Loan 
Association of Maplewood, N.J., do. congrat- 
ulate the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp., its management and its staff on their 
splendid record and accomplishment; and 
be it futher 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in Washington and a copy to those 
interested in the activities of the Federal 
Sayings & Loan Insurance Corp. 

Loren F, GARDINER, 
President. 

ARTHUR R. TAYLOR, 
Secretary- 
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Uniform Postal Requirements Relating to 
Disclosure of Averaze Number of 
Copies of Certain Publications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6, 1959, H.R. 6830 passed the House. 
H.R. 6830 restates and clarifies the re- 
quirements of existing law with respect 
to the content of sworn statements 
which must be submitted -to the Post 

Department by publishers having 
a second-class permit. The only sub- 
Stantive change in existing law is the 
extension to magazine publishers of the 
requirements now applicable to most 
Newspapers, that the sworn statement 
include’ the average number of copies 
of each issue sold or distribyted to paid 
Subscribers. This paragraph continues 
in effect the present authority of the 
Postmaster General, upon appropriate 
Notice, to deny second-class entry to any 
Publisher who does not comply with 
these important requirements. It also 
Continues in effect the exemption from 
the reporting requirements which since 
1933 has been extended to religious, fra- 
ternal, scientific, and similar publica- 


The bill continues in effect existing 
law which requires that all advertising 
Matter in publications entered as sec- 
Ond-class mail be plainly marked “ad- 
Vertisement” and prescribes a penalty up 
to $500 for failure to observe this re- 
quirement. 

In summary, therefore, the bill makes 
Only one substantive change in postal 
Policies and practices which have been 
in effect since 1933 under existing law. 

is the extension to magazines of 
the requirement heretofore applied only 
to newspapers, to disclose the average 
Number of copies of each issue of such 
Publication sold or distributed to paid 
Subscribers during the preceding 12 
Months. It should be pointed out that 
the provisions of this bill, except for this 
One change, are identical to the pro- 
Visions relating to publishers’ sworn 
Statements and to the marking of ad- 
vertising matter and the penalty for 
failure to observe this requirement as 
Contained in the postal codification bill, 
H.R. 2339, recently passed by the House. 

Post Office Department officials, who 
Supported the bill, testified that the re- 
Quirement for the disclosure of circula- 
tion information will ald the Depart- 
Ment substantially in the performance 
of its functions and will impose no un- 
due hardship or burden on the publish- 
ers. They also indicated that there 
Would be no increase in cost as a result 
Of this legislation, but that it could have 
the effect in a minor way of producing 
additional revenue. 
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Tribute to Hon. James A. Purcell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent issue of Trade Practice Annual, spe- 
cial tribute is paid to the Honorable 
James A. Purcell who will soon retire 
from his past as hearing examiner with 
the Federal Trade Commission. Judge 
Purcell, as the article points out, has 
presided in hundreds of FTC cases dur- 
ing his tenure of office, and achieved the 
outstanding record of never having been 
reversed by the Commission or the courts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the article, entitled 
“Purcell Leaving FTC and Much Good 
Work—Pioneered in Costing”: 

PurcELL Leaving FTC anno Mock Goop 
WoORK—PIONEERED IN COSTING—HEARING 
EXAMINER RULED IN Many IMPORTANT 
CAaAses—No REVERSES IN 20 YEARS——SET 
PATTERN FoR SOUND COSTING ENTIRELY “ON 
His Own” 

Soon to leave the FTC for the more lucra- 
tive practice of law, in which he is unusually 
well versed, is Hon. James A. Purcell, hearing 
examiner and member of the Commission's 
staff since 1941, with general practice experi- 
ence of 20-odd years prior to that time. 

NO REVERSALS IN 20 YEARS 


Judge Purcell has presided in hundreds of 
FTC cases during his tenure of office and has 
never been reversed by the Commission or 
the courts. His cases include Progress Cloth- 
ing (153 Fed. (2) 103); Anchor Serum (1955- 
3-1, 6); Morton Salt (334 U.S. 37, 61); Inter- 
national Cellucotton (1951-11-6); Manhat- 
tan Brush (1957-8-3); Scientific Living 
(1953-11-6); and many others. In the Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills case his unusually 
thorough analysis and report on scientific 
evidence was reproduced by the Commission 
and 1,000 copies sent to medical schools, ll- 
braries, and hospitals throughout the United 
States. 

PIONEERE) SOUND COSTING 

Probably the most important and far-see- 
ing ruling of Judge Purcell was made in the 
Morton Salt case, D4319, in the matter of 
cost justification under the section 2(a) pro- 
viso of the Clayton R-P Act (which requires 
price differences as between sales of like 
goods to competitive buyers to be no more 
than cost differences of manufacture, sale, or 
delivery}. 

With no precedents for guidance, he re- 
jected cost estimates based on cost of invoic- 
ing as a major factor measure when he found 
from the exhibits that the same charges on 
34 invoices of $90.20 involved sales in one 
case of $31,282.26 and only $17,170.74 in an- 
other. He also rejected estimates which did 
not include certain necessary selling factors, 
and were based on the selection of respond- 
ents’ Port Huron plant as typical of the dis- 
tribution costs of other plants. 

s NO PLACE FOR GUESSWORK 


“In conclusion,” Judge Purcell said, “the 
attempted showing of justification should be 
based upon a factual foundation, rather than 
upon estimates, hypotheses, or mere guesses 
as to the apportionment or allocation of costs 
of distribution, to say nothing of the many 
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arbitrarily included items of distribution, 
the correctness of applicability and the ver- 
ity of which, as shown on the various exhib- 
Its, are seriously contested by counsel for 
the Commission.” 

Some years later and after many protests 
of the Bulletin and Mr. Warmack, the Pur- 
cell objections were acknowledged by all to 
be valid. (See 1954 Annual 11 and citations.) 


PUTS JUSTICE ABOVE TECHNICALITIES 


Judge Purcell s fair approach is reflected in 
& recent ruling permitting the delayed filing 
of proposed findings. He said in part: 

“It would be manifestly unfair, because of 
a technical failure to meet a deadline to de- 
prive any party of the opportunity to cite 
and urge upon a hearing officer the law gov- 
erning the case as he conceives it to be, and 
it is no less a serious deprivation to the hear- 
ing officer that he is denied the opportunity 
to be appraised of and to consider the re- 
spective contentions of competent and 
learned counsel,” 

As Captain Purcell, he served in France, 
and has since taken an active part in vet- 
eran and social organizations, 


Jesse Taylor: Unusual American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Blytheville (Ark.) Courier News on July 
1, 1959, paid a justly deserved tribute on 
the passing of Hon. Jesse Taylor, who 
had served his Nation and community 
with outstanding distinction. 

A résumé of Jesse Taylor's lifetime of 
service include: . 

Enlistment at age 18 in World War 
I—was given a battlefield commission in 
France. 

A founder of Dud Cason Post of the 
American Legion. 

A partner in law firm of Harrison, 
Smith & Taylor, associating himself 
with two distinguished attorneys, Judge 
Zal B. Harrison and Judge Leon Smith. 
Later, he was associated with the late 
Judge V. G. Holland, and, more recently, 
a member of the firm of Taylor & 
Sudbury, having joined with Judge 
Graham Sudbury in 1953. 

President Blytheville Bar Association. 

Chairman of Mississippi County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee continuously 
for 25 years. 

Chairman of the county board of elec- 
tion commissioners. 

Member of Mississippi County Fair 
Association. 

Member of city hospital board. 

Commissioner of Walker Municipal 
Park. 

Charter member and a president of 
Blytheville Lions Club. 

Adviser to city in locating of indus- 
trial plants. 

A founder of the Little League Base- 
ball League, 
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Special justice, Arkansas 
Court. 


The editorial follows: 

JESSE TAYLOR: UNUSUAL AMERICAN 

This city, county, State, and, indeed, Na- 
tion, lost one of its fine citizens Tuesday 
night when death came to Jesse Taylor, 
Blytheville attorney. 

Though active in politics and civic and 
church affairs for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, Jesse Taylor not only didn’t seek pub- 
licity, he avoided it. At the same time no 
newspaperman could have had a more co- 
operative official with whom to work, 

But Jesse Taylor's efforts, as chairman of 
the county election commission, for ex- 
ample, were purely labors of love—works in- 
spired by his devotion to a system of gov- 
ernment which he had quickly volunteered 
to defend some 40 years ago in a war which 
everyone hoped would be the final one. 

Jesse Taylor's guiding hand touched so 
many parts of his community—as do other 
lawyers, he provided free legal service to the 
Chamber of Commerce when it was neces- 
sary to deal with industrial leases and con- 
tracts; he pondered problems of education; 
he worked to see that Blytheville had a full, 
vigorous athletic program, he fedicated 
himself to carry out fundamental th of a 
democracy; that voting must be unfettered 
and the ballot secret; he felt that God's 
goodness to man demanded in return sery- 
ice to his Master; he believed that above all 
honesty was not only the best, but the only 
policy. 

This is the sort of man we lost. This is 
the kind of person we must replace, for in 
the Jesse Taylors—the people of principle— 
resides the strength of the democracy. 


Supreme 


Congressman John W. McCormack: 
Nation’s No. 1 Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Jim Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, concerning Congressman Mc- 
CorMack’s popularity and great prestige 
as one of the greatest Democratic lead- 
ers of all times. 

The statement follows: 

WasHincton.—There is no question about 
the fact that Massachusetts is the No. 1 
State in the Nation when it comes to men 
of distinction and accomplishments in 
politics, 

With prestige on the State and national 
level, value to the Democratic Party, and 
achievements attained for the good of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
Nation used a gage to rate political per- 
sonalities, Congressman JoHN W. McCor- 
mack, House majority leader, can be cor- 
rectly termed “the Nation's No. 1 Democrat.” 

An example of Congressman McCorMack's 
popularity and great prestige was in evi- 
dence here today following a conference at 
the Democratic National Committee relative 
to agriculture legislation. 

Jim Patton, Denver, Colo., president of the 
National Farmers’ Union (membership 750,- 
000), expressed the farmers’ opinion of Con- 
gressman McCormack, ` 
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He said “for the past several years Con- 
gressman McCormack has been extremely 
helpful to the farmers of the Nation. They 
consider him as ‘one of the greatest Demo- 
cratic leaders of all times.’ 

“The people of Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion have every right to be justifiably proud 
of his record of achievements which have 
considerably aided to make the Democratic 
Party the party of the majority of people 
in the Nation.” 

Patton, who has just returned from a trip 
through 45 of our 49 States, reported that 
the Democratic trend is getting deeper and 
deeper. He is firm of the opinion that the 
Democratic nominee for President will win 
by a landslide vote and carry 40 of the 49 
States. 


The Day We Celebrate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent Memorial Day address, entitled 
“The Day We Celebrate” by Capt, Fran- 
cis A. Adams, U.S. Army, retired. 

The address was delivered at services 
held at the Civic Center, Stuart, Fla., 
under the auspices of the Harold Johns 
Post, the American Legion, on May 31 
of this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL Day, 1959: THE Day WE CELEBRATE 
(Address by Capt. Francis A. Adams, U.S. 
Army, M.I. retired) 

There are only a few red-letter days, in 
our calendar, Memorial Day is one of them. 
To gain this high distinction has taken years 
of devotion, by patriotic men and women, 
who have never faltered in paying respect to 
the honored dead who have fought our wars 
and won the love, respect, and devotion of our 
Nation. d 

It was 91 years ago that the first Memorial 
Day was observed. This was in 1868 when 
the national commander of the, then young, 
Grand Army of the Republic Issued a general 
order. This proclamation by Gen. John A. 
Logan set the pattern that has been kept 
faithfully ever since. In the passage of 91 
years much has happened in the world to 
change the order of things, for countries and 
peoples. Nor has the United States of Amer- 
ica escaped the sharp impact of an era of 
change. 

When hostilities came to an end in April 
1865, a Nation that had been divided through 
Civil War reaffirmed peace and indissolvable 
union. That pledge has been kept. The day 
we celebrate has a strong hold upon the 
hearts of all America. It is the day when the 
living give, to our honored dead. We give 
homage to all who served in the Armed Forces 


under the Stars and Stripes. Formal services 


are held throughout the United States of 
America and its Territories and outposts. 
Veterans of all wars are participants and 
their families and friends join in the me- 
morlal service. Today we have veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, 1898-1902, who 
have falthfully kept the pledge of remem- 
brance on every Memorial Day since 1899. 
We have veterans of World War I, 1917-18, 
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who have participated unfalteringly in Me- 
morial Day services. 

Coming closer to the present, we have 
veterans of World War II, 1941-45, who have 
taken pride in associating themselyes with 
those who cherish Memorial Day. What a 
power there is in the united expression of 
all servicemen. It gives notice to the world 
that Americans are one when it comes to 
protecting our flag and what it symbolizes. 
One of the most important functions of our 
national emblem is its use as a symbol in 
formal occasions. 

At half staff it signifies bereavement. 
Draped upon a coffin it bestows the respect 
of a nation upon the departed. A small 
flag on the grave speaks in solemn silence 
the active thought of the living for some 
comrade departed. All of this is associated 
with Memorial Day. Is it any wonder that 
time does not stale nor custom dim our 
fulfillment of services on this occasion. 

There is something deep, intimate, and 
affectionate about turning our thoughts to 
those who have answered the last rolicall. 
This day is shared by all. Children are told 
by thelr parents that members of their fam- 
ily are among those being honored. Adults 
realize a sense of pride in taking part in a 
ceremony that is spontaneous and sincere- 
There is nothing perfunctory in the services 
held today. We are here of our own free 
will. What we say and do is the expression 
of free men and women. That is why Me- 
morial Day continues to be the time when 
Americans express heartfelt devotions to its 
defenders. Our Republic is invincible sọ 
long as its people keep faith with those who 
have given their lives to preserve it. Long 
live the United States of America. 

As part of our Memorial Day service it 
has become our custom to march to the 
water’s edge and cast a floral tribute to 
those who have perished at sea in defense 
of our country. During the past half cen- 
tury, men of the Navy, Marines, Air Force, 
Coast Guards, and Army have found watery 
graves in the Atlantic and Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. Their last resting place cannot be 
located, but a grateful nation can express 
its devotion to their memory by the poetic 
_gesture of casting a floral wreath upon the 
tide. 

Besides these ceremonies it seems fitting 
that in this year, 1959, we, in America 
should send words of greeting to those un- 
fortunate servicemen who are being held 
captive in North Korea, Communist China, 
and in the land behind the Iron Curtain 
of Communist Russia. Let us send them 2 
message of encouragement. Let us petition 
Congress on their behalf. Let us appeal to 
the United Nations to act in their behalf. 

Let us, above all else, pray to God for their 
deliverance. 


What’s Behind the Farm Problem? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Al- 
vin F. Bull, managing editor of Wallace’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, one of the 
leading farm magazines in America, has 
written a series of articles relating tO 
the farm problem. These articles are 
factual and objective and afford much 
food for serious thought, The first of 
the articles appeared in the June 6, 1959, 
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issue of Wallace's Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead and is entitled What's Be- 
hind the Farm Problem?” The article 
is as follows: 
WHAT'S BEHIND THE FARM PROBLEM? 
(By Al Bull) 

(This is the first of a series of articles, 
We hope they'll help you better understand 
the facts behind our farm próblem.—EDITOR,) 

Agriculture is facing a tough problem. 
On this, nearly all farmers and farm organi- 
zations agree. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Center at 
Iowa State College is examining the farm 
problem in detail. You'll be hearing more 
about this work. 

The farm problem was neatly packaged 
Into few words by Karl Fox, agricultural 
economist at Iowa State College: 

“In recent years, farm income has not 
increased nearly as fast as nonfarm income. 
In fact, farm income has lost about 10 years 
of growth.” 

Most folks are still together at this point. 
but not everyone agrees on how we got into 
this fix or on what should be done about it. 

In simple terms, here’s what has been 
happening: 

EXCESS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

Farmers are turning out more goods than 
We can sell at satisfactory prices on the open 
market. 

Though excess capacity has been building 
up for some time, it took a real jump during 
World War II. Farmers geared for extra 
Production, Once resources, particularly 
land and capital, were committed to farming, 
individual farmers couldn't afford to leave 
them idle. 

Research, from both experiment stations 
and commercial companies, poured out new 
technology at an explosive rate. Nitrogen 
fertilizer, hybrid crop varieties, and stil- 
bestrol are examples. The result was more 
Production from resources already in agri- 
culture. 

Generally, the first farmer adopting a new 
Practice made some extra profit. Then others 
had to follow or lose out. As soon as 
enough made use of the new technique to 
bring a noticeable increase in production, 
Prices dropped. All the benefit then passed 
Zo the consumer in the form of lower prices, 
82 fewer price increases during general infla- 

on. 

This new technology has been increasing 
farm output at least as fast as the Nation's 
Population grows. It promises to continue 
this pace for years to come. 

So our ability to produce will stay in excess 
of need. A number of economists have esti- 
Mated the excess at 5 to 10 percent. 


LOW PRICES 


An increase in agricultural production 
drops prices to a point where total income is 
less than it was from the smaller original 
output. 

This is what economists call inelastic de- 
Mand. But don't let the fancy term scare 
you. The idea is simple enough. This is 
Partly what got the big hog crop of 1955 
into price trouble. 

Inelastic demand can work the other way, 
too. A cut in production raises prices enough 
to increase total income in spite of the 
smaller output. 

Coupling this inelastic demand with ex- 
Cess productive capacity accounts for low 
Prices. Consumers get most of the benefit, 
in lower prices, higher quality diet, or more 
built-in services with their food. 

ADJUSTING TO CHANGE 


Going back to inelastic demand, the solu- 
tion to agriculture’s problem looks obyious— 
Just reduce supply. - 

But to do this, some resources (land, labor, 
Capital) must be left idle—or transferred to 
Other uses. This is what industry does. 
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Steel companies are operating at less than 
three-fourths capacity. Auto makers could 
produce at least a million more cars in 1959. 
Yet both are having a profitable year. 

These industries, controlled by few indi- 
viduals, can prevent excess capacity from be- 
ing a serious liability. Management can fit 
supply and demand together at a price more 
or less satisfactory to the industry. 

Feed grains and livestock are another story. 
Production and marketing decisions are con- 
trolled by millions of small operators, each 
thinking mostly of his own immediate 
interest, 

Often the wisest move for an individual 
is opposite to the interest of the industry 
as a whole. For example, you may be better 
off expanding your hog production at the 
same time that total hog output should be 
cut back. 

None of this alters the fact that resources 
must be pulled out of agriculture to shrink 
the supply and raise prices. 

Let's look briefly at each of the major 
resources (labor, capital, and land). 

Labor: At one time, about 90 percent of 
the Nation's population was needed on the 
farm to feed the other 10 percent. Now one 
man on the farm feeds 23 others. 

Thus, a huge amount of one resource, 
labor, has left agriculture. Two main fac- 
tors encouraged the move—good job oppor- 
tunities in town and a price squeeze on the 
farm. Both factors have been active dur- 
ing the last 15 to 20 years, and people have 
left agriculture at an astounding rate. 

Decreased manpower won't solve the prob- 
lem alone, however. Even if it would, stich 
a solution is neither socially nor politically 


acceptable to most of us. 


Capital: Total output can be reduced by 
drawing capital out of agriculture. But this 
is difficult to do. Few of us are willing to 
stop using fertilizer or modern equipment, 

Switching to bigger and faster equipment 
costs money—adds to the capital in your 
business. 

It’s pretty hard to convince a man not 
to expand his operation when it has a good 
chance to pay off. Especially so when most 
of us have little information about investing 
our profits outside the farm operation. 

Land: Land is probably the easiest re- 
source to remove from agriculture to balance 
supply and demand at a satisfactory price 
level. 


The soil bank was a step in this direction. 
But so far, the bite is too small to get the 
job done alone. 

Overproduction, with a surplus that's 
difficult to eat, give away, or turn to non- 
food uses, is not likely to yield to reason- 
able reductions in a single resource. But a 
combination approach might provide the 
answer, 


Urban Orphans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
while there are conflicting viewpoints as 
to the need for programs to assist areas 
of various economies in these United 
States, there should not be any disagree- 
ment with the opinion that the cancer- 
ous conditions existing in some of our 
larger cities should be corrected. 
they are not, a serious blight on our Na- 
tions will remain uncorrected and will 
lead to serious consequences. The citi- 
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zens who have had to live under these 
conditions could well spread the philoso- 
phy of complaint and dissatisfaction 
that is usually associated with the un- 
derprivileged. 

The editorial in the Newark (N. J.) 
Sunday News of July 5, 1959, very 
clearly expresses the concern of many of 
us. 

[Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, July 5, 1959] 
URBAN ORPHANS 


Cities dominate national life almost every- 
where except in the United States. Here 
there is a theory, centuries old, that every- 
thing rural is admirable and everything 
urban isto be suspected. 

Billions in taxpayers’ money haye been 
poured into supporting thousands of farm- 
ers who can never make their farms pay. 
They are being kept on the land by Federal 
handouts because in the national folklore 
theirs is supposed to be the ideal way of 
life—and besides they have the votes. 

But although most of the Nation's millions 
are concentrated in urban areas, until recent 
decades not a Federal dime was available to 
help solve urban problems. Even now funds 
for slum clearance are appropriated grudg- 
ingly. 

Mayors of large cities insist that rail, high- 
way, and other transportation problems, air 
and water pollution and urban decentraliza- 
tion and blight can no longer be dealt with 
at the local or even the regional level. 

Under pressure from the US. Conference 
of Mayors and the American Municipal As- 
sociation, Congress is considering bills which 

would establish a Federal commission to 
study urban problems. Ultimately they hope 
there will be a permanent Federal agency. 

At recent Washington hearings, at which 
the views of Mr. Wagner of New York and 
other mayors were presented, all the em- 
phasis was on the coordination of municipal 
research under Federal auspices. But im- 
plicit in the testimony was the hope that 
ultimately there will be more substantial 
direct Federal aid for urban renewal, im- 
provement of local transit systems and other 
things cities would like to haye. 

As to where the money is coming from, 
the mayors and their councilmen, looking 
hard at the billions that go to the farmers, 
are thinking how nice it would be if they 
could divert a few of them to city folks. 


Will Keep America Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article which appeared in the 
June 25, 1959, issue of the National Trib- 
une expresses the gratification and 
pleasure of the Department of Defense 
in signing of a labor-management pact 
by the Pan American World Airways. 
The article titled “Will Keep America 
Free” follows: 

WILL KEEP AMERICA FREE 

A highly placed spokesman of the Depart- 
ment of Defense expressed the gratification 
and pleasure early this week at the an- 
nouncement of the signing of a pact between 
Pan American World Airways and four 
unions that provide services to the airlines. 

The agreement, which the Defense spokes- 
man described as a very definite and forward 
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step in labor management relations in de- 
fense interests, provides assurances that 
cargo and personnel essential to national de- 
fense will be transported even though union 
members may have withdrawn from com- 
mercial airline service due to labor disputes. 

The latest unions to sign the agreements 
are: The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America covering service sup- 
ply clerks and lead supply clerks, the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks AFL-CIO, covering clerical and re- 
lated employees; the United Plant Guard 
Workers of America; the Transport Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO, Air Transport 
Division, covering mechanics, flight service 
personnel and port stewards. 

Previously similar agreements had been 
made by Pan American with: 

The Air Line Pilots Association, the Flight 
Engineers International Association, the Air 
Line Dispatchers Association. 

The agreements provide for the following: 

1. Even though the unions should with- 
draw from commercial airline service because 
of labor disputes, they will continue at their 
respective jobs to insure the airlift of cargo 
and personnel essential to national defense. 

2. A company official will certify in writing 
that the flight concerned will be exclusively 
for these purposes. 

3. The agreements will not be altered or 
terminated without at least 2 years’ written 
notice by elther the company or the unions. 

4. The agreements with the seven unions 
have been incorporated into their regular 
collective bargaining agreements. 

The significance of the agreements lies in 
the fact that the Government can be as- 
sured that traffic essential to the Department 
of Defense will continue to move despite 
labor disputes involving any of the unions 
directly concerned with Pan American's 
flight operations, 

(This newspaper feels that both Pan 
American and the labor unions concerned in 
this agreement deserve commendation for 
putting their country’s defense above their 
own personal desires and as long as this type 
of teamwork exists America will always be 
free.) 


Poll Indicates Thinking on Current 


Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks I have solicited the opin- 
ions of my Seventh District constituents 
on a few of the significant issues of 
today. The summary of this poll is, I 
believe, of interest to my colleagues. 

SUMMARY OF POLL RESULTS 

The No. 1 domestic interest of Ameri- 
cans today is the problem of inflation. 
This vitally affects not only the persons 
living on retirement pensions or insur- 
ance proceeds, but it affeets every fam- 
ily. It penalizes the thrifty and robs the 
poor. There may be some families who 
are profiting from inflation, but I have 
not had anyone express such an opinion 
to me. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
have found inflation to be the predom- 
inant interest of their people. The na- 
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tional Sunday supplement, This Week, 
asked its readers to write about the goals 
this Nation should seek. The over- 
whelming concern was inflation. 

Yet, people are not certain what steps 
should be taken to control inflation. 
Forty-three percent of the replies I re- 
ceived indicated that price, wage, and 
credit controls could do an effective job 
of regulation, although many said they 
did not want to see them restored. 
Seventeen percent believe Federal Re- 
serve monetary policies can combat the 
price spiral, and 12 percent expressed 
confidence in continued high Federal 


taxes. 


Almost 7 out of 10 agreed that the 
Federal Government could fight inflation 
by living within its own budget. Sixty- 
nine percent said that the budget of the 
Federal Government should be balanced 
and deficit financing avoided. 

My voters show an overwhelming de- 
termination to stay put in Berlin. 
Ninety-five out of a hundred said the 
decision to stand firm in Berlin was wise. 
The marginal comments on this question 
may be summarized thus: If we give in 
to the Communists in Berlin, it will be 
the beginning of a continual retreat. We 
must show them we will not be intimi- 
dated. 

The great majority also recognized the 
high cost of a defense establishment to 


“back up our determination in Berlin and 


elsewhere in the world. Sixty-four per- 
cent expressed approval of the $40.9 bil- 
lion defense appropriation request, trust- 
ing the best judgment of the President 
and our military and civilian leaders. 
Twenty-three percent believe these funds 
could be reduced, mostly by the elimina- 
tion of waste and duplication. Nine per- 
cent would support an increased request, 
with the suggestion that the extra money 
be spent primarily for rocket and missile 
development. 3 

There is a widespread belief that our 
foreign aid expenditures should be cut. 
Seventy-two percent of the question- 
naires asked for a reduction, with many 
commenting that it should be eliminated. 
Twenty-two percent approved of the 
budget request, and 3 percent believe 
it should be increased. 

SCHOOL AID STILL CONTROVERSIAL 


I attempted to draw out in more de- 
tail the thinking of the people on the 
subject of Federal school aid. The pro- 
gram which has been discussed this year 
has proposed Federal funds for school 
building construction and for teachers’ 
salaries. Fifty-four percent of the re- 
plies I received would refrain from giv- 
ing any further forms of school support 
beyond the National Defense Education 
Act and other established programs such 
as vocational education and the school 
lunch program. Some suggested that 
the programs already in effect be reduced 
or eliminated. 

Thirty-five pércent of the respondents 
would allow direct aid for construction 
expenses, and 19 percent favored teach- 
ers’ salaries assistance. The additional 
comments which I received indicate 
there is still a sharp division of opinion 
on this subject. 
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With the ever-increasing attention to 
the goal of retirement, I asked my con- 
stituents what the ideal age for retire- 
ment is. Forty-six percent believe re- 
tirement programs should be aimed at 
age 65; 12 percent suggested age 62; and 
39 percent said age 60. There was much 
agreement that retirement is an indi- 
vidual matter, and the programs should 
be optional and flexible. Some voters 
wrote that they are still working and en- 
joying it, although several years beyond 
age 65. On the other hand, some com- 
mented that mandatory retirement 
would provide more jobs for younger 
workers to fill. 


POLL PERFORMS VALUABLE FUNCTION 


I realize that these questions do not 
exhaust the many problems which we 
face as individuals and as a Nation. 
They are indicative of public sentiment 
on several important matters, and per- 
haps will be useful guidelines. Iam sure 
that this sampling has done much to 
encourage Seventh District voters to seri- 
ously think and discuss these matters, 
and, as many admitted to me, come to 
the realization that for many of our gov- 
ernmental problems there are no quick, 
easy solutions. 

The many favorable comments I have 
received on this poll convince me that it 
has been eminently worthwhile. It is 
another means to know the will of the 
people that I represent, in addition to 
the thousands of letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls I receive and the many 
personal contacts I have, including my 
RN Beers of each of the post of- 

ces counties of the th 
District. ii, Gos 

Here are the questions and the replies: 

1. A rising cost of living, caused by infla- 
tion, is a great menace to our continued na- 
tional progress. Which methods, of those 
indicated below, do you believe are most 
effective in stabilizing the purchasing power 
of the dollar (check one or more): 

(a) Price, wage, and credit controls, 43 
percent. 

(b) Federal Reserve monetary policies, 17 
percent. 

(c) Balanced budget of the Federal Gov-" 
ernment, 69 percent. 

(o) Continued high Federal taxes, 12 per- 
cent. 

No opinion, 1 percent, 

2. Do you believe the decision of -the 
United States to stand firm in Berlin despite 
efforts of the Communists to force us out 
of the city is wise: 

(a) Yes, 95 percent, 

(b) No, 3 percent. 

No opinion, 2 percent. 

3. National security is still the largest 
expenditure in our Federal budget. For the 
next fiscal year the President has requested 
$40.9 billion for defense expenditures pius 
$3.9 billion for foreign aid. In your opinion, 
defense expenditures should be (a) reduced, 
23 percent; (b) as requested, 64 percent; 
(c) increased, 9 percent; no opinion, 4 per- 
cent.. Foreign-aid expenditures should be 
(a) reduced, 72 percent; (b) as requested, 
22 percent; (c) increased, 3 percent; no opin- 
ion, 3 percent. 

4. The National Defense Education Act, 
approved in 1958, established Federal help 
for teacher trairiing, science and language 
educational programs, and student loans and 
fellowships. Other Federal programs which 
assist schools include the school lunch pro- 
gram and the Federal impact area program 
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Do you believe the Federal Goverment 
should: 

(a) Give direct aid for construction ex- 
penses, 35 percent. 

(b) Give direct aid for teachers’ salaries, 

19 percent. 

(c) Refrain from giving other forms of 
school support, 54 percent, 

No opinion, 4 percent. 

5. The trend of recent years has been to 
allow persons more leisure time In advanced 
age and through Government and private 
plans to assure them adequate income on 
which to live in retirement. Leaving aside 
those with special physical disabilities, do 


you believe retirement programs should be 


Planned for voluntary retirement at age: 
(a) Sixty-five, 46 percent. 
(b) Sixty-two, 12 percent. 
(c) Sixty, 39 percent. 
No opinion, 4 percent. 


New England Export Club Urges End to 
Oil Import Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter recently sent to President Eisen- 
hower by the New England Export Club, 
Inc., urging the President to terminate 
the oil import quota system at the ear- 
liest possible date. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
watched the unhealthy effects of the oli 
import quotas on our national economy 
and our international standing will cer- 
tainly endorse the sentiments expressed 
in this letter: 

New ENGLAND EXPORT 
CLUB, INC., 
Boston, Mass., June 29, 1959. 
President Dwicur D, EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Presment: The New England 

Export Club, by unanimous vote of its board 
of directors, again emphasizes its strong 
traditional oppositon to voluntary or manda- 
tory oll import quotas. The New England 
Export Club is composed of 300 business- 
men, the leaders in importing and export- 
ing of this area, together with their as- 
sociates in banking, insurance, and ship- 
Ping, " 
The need for economic leadership from 
our country is highlighted by the dramatic 
moves now taking place in Western Europe, 
and being discussed in the Western Hemis- 
Phere. This is the time for the United 
States to go forward with liberalization, 
not backward into protectionism. The 
United States must retain its leadership and 
Prestige in the international trading com- 
munity. 

The argument of national security seems 
Strange on two counts. The restricted oil 
imports come from friendly neighbors, who 
are part of our defense alliances. Further- 
More, why rush to exhaust our limited 
known oil reserves? 

We in New England, in view of our geo- 
graphical location, are particularly depend- 
ent on imports of residual fuel olls; and are 
Sensitive to any arbitrary interference with 
the imports which would restrict the sup- 
Ply of low cost imported residual fuel oils, 
Which are essential for the economical oper- 
ation of our industries, 
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We hope, Mr. President, that you will 
find it possible in the early future to termi- 
nate the oll import quota system, 

Respectfully yours, 
GOVERNMENT LIAISON COMMITTEE, 
JOSEPH SABA, 
LAWRENCE A. ROBINSON, 
Irvine Jay FAIN, Chairman. 


Annual Freedom Celebration, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, St. Paul’s 
Church in Eastchester, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., nationally known as the Shrine of 
Basic Freedom, because of its profound 
effect on the tenets held dear to the 
people of the Original Thirteen Colonies, 
was the scene on July 4 last of a gather- 
ing of citizens who cherish deeply our 
freedom and our liberties. 

Three Presidents of the United States 
previously spoke from the rostrum at St. 
Paul's. The bell in the tower of the 
church there is the sister bell to the Lib- 
erty Bell in Philadelphia. It has tolled 
13 times for many years on each Inde- 
pendence Day in honor of the Thirteen 
Original States. 

The original St. Paul's Church goes 
back to the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury and antedates the Revolution by 
over 100 years. In its graveyard lie the 
remains of soldiers from all our wars and 
also a group of 100 Hessians who gave 
their lives fighting for England against 
the Colonies in the War for Independ- 
ence. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to 
address the Fourth of July gathering 
there, and to bring to the people assem- 
bled a message of greeting from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Chairman Dr. James 
W. Thornton, and town historian, Dr, 
Alfred M. Franko, as well as all present, 
were grateful for the President’s recog- 
nition of the historic significance of the 
occasion. 

Following are the President’s remarks 
and my own address: 

THe Warre House, 
Washington, June 25, 1959. 
The Honorable ED]WIN B. DOOLEY, z 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ev: Please give my greetings to the 
citizens of Mount Vernon gathered at their 
annual freedom celebration on July 4th. 

It is fitting that this event take place at 
the site of St, Paul's Church, which I un- 
derstand. is called “the Shrine of Basic 
Freedom." The freedom of religious belief 
is a fundamental part of our national her- 
itage; in our Bill of Rights it is guaranteed 
before all others. 

In this spirit, Iam sure that Independence 
Day in Mount Vernon will be nobly cele- 
brated. 

With warm regard. x 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
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REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Ewin B. 
DOOLEY AT THE ANNUAL FREEDOM CELE- 
BRATION, Mount VERNON, N.Y., JULY 4, 
1959 
As your elected representative in the Con- 

gress of the United States. I am deeply 
conscious of the privilege of addressing you 
here today, on a subject which Is richly 
intertwined with the history of your great 
city—namely, freedom. 

Freedom means many things to many peo- 
ple. But to those of us who have been for- 
tunate enough to enjoy the liberties of 
this blessed land. I think freedom means 
to us about what it meant to ill-fated Ann 
Hutchinson of historic memory, and to 
Peter Zenger of heroic courage. 

Both were willing to face death rather 
than endure religious or political injustice. 
Boldly, they stood before the tides of ill- 
conceived measures which would have swept 
away their God-given rights. 

Ever since the dawn of history, men in 
positions of authority have often sought to 
coerce the weak. Only respect for law such 
as we find in the Constitution 
of the United States, and in the Magna 
Carta, stands between political freedom and 
despotism. 

Ignore those sacred documents and we set 
back -history 1,000 years. Ignore those 
sacred documents, and we open the doors to 
a flood of political evils such as no honest 
man ever envisioned. 

When we reflect on the almost incredibly 
astute foresight of our forefathers, we cannot 
help but be grateful. They in ted in 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
the very basic tenets on which our freedom 
rests. 

Listen tö them: - 

“ARTICLE I. Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

“ArT, II. A well regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed. 

“Agr. III. No soldier shall, in time of peace 
be quartered in any house, without the con- 
sent of the owner. * * * 

“ArT. IV. The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated. * * *- 

“Art. V. No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury. pae 

“Arr. VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, * * * 

“ArT. VII. In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed $20, 
the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served. 

“Ant, VIII. Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

“ArT. IX. The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, or certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. 

“Art. X. The power not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

There, my friends, is a bible of freedom. 
Let us forever preserve it if we are to main- 
tain freedom. 

In the Congress some 120 years ago, a great 
statesman, John Quincy Adams, who knew 
the real meaning of freedom, enunciated his 
views on the significance of public trust. 
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Freedom can be retained only when there 18 
honor in high places. 

John Quincy Adams was a versatile man, 
Few men before or since have held so many 
positions of high station as he did. Senator; 
Ambassador to Russia, Prussia, Portugal, and 
France; motivator of the Treaty of Ghent; 
President of the United States; and lastly, a 
US. Representative. John Quincy Adams 
had a profoundly devoted sense of duty to his 
country. 

One day, seated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives where he served faithfully for 
18 years, he took time out to pen a prayer, 
which sums up in my mind the highest pre- 
cepts of any man in a position of public 
responsibility. So long as men serve their 
country as he did, freedom will flourish, 

He said: 


“Almighty Father, look with mercy down 
And grant me virtue to perform my part, 
The patriot’s fervor and the statesman’s art, 
In thought, word, deed, preserve me from 
thy frown. 

Direct my path to ways of bright renown, 

Guide my frail bark by truth's unerring 
chart, 

Inspire my soul and purify my heart, 

And with success my steadfast purpose 
crown. a 

My country's weal, be that my polar star. 

Justice, the rock of ages, is thy law 

And when thy summons comes to cross the 
bar 

Be this my plea, thy gracious smile to draw 

That all my ways to justice were inclined 

My only aims, the blessings of mankind.” 


Call the roll of statesmen who fulfilled 
their destiny, who cherished freedom, who 
served their country, nobly, and unselfishly, 
and regardless of party ties you will find they, 
lived up to John Quincy Adams’ concept of 
public responsibility. 

A proper evaluation of the moral and 
political obligations of a public official is a 
prerequisite to the maintenance of those 
freedoms we and our forebears cherish. 

On this day—commemorated across the 
vast expanses of our country, teeming as it 
is with opulence and prosperity—we pause 
reverently to thank our forebears for the 
freedoms they assured us in their God-given 
wisdom, and at the same time we pause to 
reflect on the course which our country has 
taken, since those men of stature and patri= 
otism whom we know, passed from this mor- 
tal scene. 

It has been said, and said sagely, that the 
pragmatic axioms of the past are not a re- 
Mable index to guide future actions. Never 
was a fact so evident as that ig today. 

Without in any sense diminishing the 
stature of the father of our country, whose 
memory is enshrined in every good citizen's 
heart, it must be said nevertheless that the 
admonition he gave us against foreign alli- 
ances was made at a time, before days were 
telescoped into hours—before space was an- 
nihilated by supersonic speeds, and before 
nations were so interdependent on one 
another, 

The course of our country, its material 
wealth, its idealistic concepts, and its im- 
mutable ties to the free way of life, delin- 
eate in bold lines its historic destiny. By 
all the tenets given us by God, through our 
Judeo-Christian heritage, and by all man- 
made patterns of life, as evidenced by our 
common and statutory law, we are irre- 
vocably committed to accept the Biblical 
phrase, "I am my brother's keeper.” 

Therein lies all the justification needed 
for our global generosity—for our constant 
effort to feed the world’s hungry; to give 
inspiration and moral and physical aid to the 
distressed multitudes of the Asla-African 
bloc who are rising in belated revolt 
against the unmoral imprisonment and 
abuse they have endured through the cen- 
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turſes. If we believe in freedom as we pro- 
claim so steadfastly, then we believe that 
the people of Nyasaland, of Ghana, and of 
other areas of the world have the same 
God-given right to preserve their destiny, 
unhampered by the imperialistic whims of 
other nations and other men, 

We believe that Vietnam has a right to 
repel the invasions of the Communists, that 
each nation and each people in fact has an 
innate right, a tacit right if you will, to 
fashion its own freedom and its own des- 
tiny. 

But today with the world teetering reck- 
lessly on the brink of self-annibllation, with 
mankind's ingenuity focused on the problem 
of how to devise the most destructive in- 
strument of mass slaughter attainable, it is 
necessary, yes, even urgent, that we re- 
examine our attitude toward our allies and 
our attitudes toward freedom, with the aim 
of trying to rescue reason from chaos, and 
of preserving what we can of our free way 
of life and the precious heritage which was 
handed down to us from our forebears. 

First, I think that in appraising our posi- 
tion we must express thanks to our Almighty 
Father for the infinite variety of blessings 
he has showered upon this land and on our 
generation. 

He gave our forefathers a source of nat- 
ural wealth virtually unprecedented in hu- 
man history. Sturdy and courageous people 
that they were, they could not have sur- 
vived had it not been for the boundless for- 
ests, the rivers teaming with fish, the rich 
soll, and the proper climate, 

Europe and other lands from which our 
ancestors came had long since exhausted 
their resources. And from the bounty in- 
herent in the new land our forebears 
built the great cities, thé industries, the 
educational institutions, the norms and the 
culture which are ours today. 

Now we face the supreme test of whether 
those things which are ours, this freedom 
which is ours, can be preserved for our- 
selves and our children’s children. 

When we reflect on the fact that a fleet 
of enemy submarines halted momentarily off 
our coast has the power to virtually ob- 
literate all of us, and our culture, we realize 
that we have reached a critical stage from 
the standpoint of our chronological his- 
tory—a turning point in our destiny. 

We have reached a time when more than 
ever before we must be willing to make 
sacrifices for our coyntry that Americans 
were never called upon to make before. 

I am not referring to the imminence of 
sudden extinetion which the present strategy 
of warfare makes possible, but rather to the 
need for sacrifice of material things in order 
that our Government can have the resources 
to carry on. 

The burden of our defense program is op- 
pressive, but so long as the Communists 
continue to threaten, so long as Khrushchev 
makes a mockery of international diplomacy, 
and a toy of protocol, we must of necessity 
keep our sinews of preparedness sturdy and 
resilient. All of this costs money and our 
taxes are our chief source of revenue. We 
must be willing to pay our fair share if we 
are to survive. 

We must too sacrifice certain illusions, the 
illusion for example that we can stand alone 
in this tumultuous and somewhat fearsome 
world. 

We must of necessity forge stronger the 
links which bind us to friendly peoples of 
distant lands, not out of humanitarian im- 
pulses alone but out of enlightened selfish- 
ness so that we may weather any storm that 
may eventually buffet us. 

We must sacrifice funds if need be for 
the development of our young people's minds, 
and for the just remuneration of those who 
teach them, in order that they will be fit- 
tingly equipped to meet the problems which 
they will be called upon to face. Fluency 
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in language, adaptability to science, flexibil- 
ity of mind and loyalty to country are the 
virtues our young people must acquire if 
they are to adjust to the swiftly changing 
patterns of the world. > 

As one prominent aspirant for high office 
put it, he who sells freedom cheaply is 3 
deceiver, or is himself deceived. He who 
sells it cheap or offers it as the byproduct of 
this or that economic system is a knave or 
a fool. For freedom necessitates infinitely 
more care and devotion than any other po- 
litical system. It puts consent and personal 
initiative in place of command and obedi- 
It supplants the harsh and oppressive 
disciplines of dictatorial tyrannies with in- 
dividual deyotion and personal initiative. 

All of these qualities are compatible with 
adherence to our principles, and to the heri- 
tage which our honored forefathers gave us- 

What a superbly indescribable heritage 
the men who endowed this country with 
freedom bequeathed to us. 

What a realm for happy living they gave 
us, Here abide in peace the peoples of 
lands. Here no man demands of another pa- 
triotism or loyalty. They are willingly of- 
fered by Christian, Jew, and Moslem, all of 
whom are grateful for the benefactions of 
our wonderful country, 

And you can find a reflection of this land 
of freedom in the eyes of a midwestern farm- 
er, surveying his broad acres of wheat 
stretching across a limitless plain. You can 
hear freedom in the voice of a Jewish boy 
singing the sacred words of the Torah, “Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord is one. Thou shalt love 
thy God with all thy heart and mind.” In 
the prayer of a Catholic girl saying Hall. 
Mary, full of grace.” In the voice of a Prot- 
estant boy singing, “A mighty fortress is 
our God, a bulwark never failing.” 

Yes; freedom, accepted so lightly but loved 
so deeply, is an integral part of the pattern 
of our life. 

We say little about it, but most of us, like 
Peter Zenger and Ann Hutchinson, would as 
soon forsake life as be without it. 

Ours is a great land, but we must respect 
other men and women who love their native 
lands. Ours is a great and opulent country. 
but if we are to enhance it, we must be will- 
ing to do our fair share in its behalf. 

One thing is certain, in this confusing 
world, we have much to be grateful for, and 
we must never lose heart. Ours is a land rich 
in blessings. Ours a tradition bright as 8 
star. All of us must ever be grateful, for out 
of gratitude for freedom flows patriotism, 
and loyalty undying. 


The American Library Association: Its 
Purposes, Its Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1959, I was pleased to join 
other Members of Congress as guests at 
a luncheon in Washington sponsored by 
the American Library Association. The 
ALA, founded in 1876, is an organiza- 
tion of libraries, librarians, library trus- 
tees and others interested in the reson- 
sibilities of libraries in the educational, 
social, and cultural needs of society. 

The purpose of the ALA is “to aid 
in making books and ideas vital forces 
in American life; to make libraries eas- 
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ily accessible to all people; to improve 

professional standards of librarianship; 

and to develop and publish professional 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets useful 
in rendering library service.” 

Dr. Emerson Greenaway, president 
of the American Library Association and 
director of the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, delivered an excellent address at 
the congressional luncheon which my 
distinguished colleague from Indiana, 
the Honorable J. Ray MADDEN, has in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 26, 1959, on page A5524. 

Mr. Speaker, as Dr. Greenaway's re- 
marks make clear, librarians are very 
much interested in the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in improving library 
Services for the citizens of our country. 

I believe, therefore, that Members of 
Congress will find useful as they con- 
sider legislation in this field the follow- 
ing summary of Federal legislative pol- 
icy of the American Library Association 
which was adopted this year by the 
en of the ALA. The summary fol- 
OWS: 

FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE POLICY oF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, ADOPTED JANUARY 29, 
1959, BY THE ALA COUNCIL 

FOREWORD 

The American Library Association— 
founded in 1876 and incorporated in 1879 
under the laws of Massachusetts—is an or- 
ganization of libraries, librarians, library 
trustees, and others interested in libraries 
and in their contributions to the educa- 
tional, social, and cultural needs of society. 

Its development has paralleled that of the 
Popular library movement and of the growth 
of librarianship as a profession in America. 
With members in every State, in every Cana- 
dian Province, and in many other countries, 
it is the chief spokesman for the modern 
library movement in North America. It is 
afMiliated with more than 50 other library 
associations in this country and abroad and 
Works closely with many other organizations 
concerned with education, research, recrea- 
tion, and public service, 

Government at all levels is becoming in- 
Creasingly aware of the educational and 
Social services that libraries provide. To 
facilitate library cooperation and to assist 
in Interpreting library needs as they relate 
to the Federal Government and its agencies, 
the association maintains an office in Wash- 
ington. Similar work with State and local 
bodies is carried on by State and local 
library associations; but at the national 
level, the American Library Association is 
the only nongovernmental organization rep- 
Tesenting all libraries, 

OBJECTIVES 


The association aims to promote library 
Services throughout the United States by in- 
creasing the accessibility of books and 
libraries to all, by Improving the profes- 
sional standards of librarianship and 
thereby assisting in making books and ideas 
vital forces in American life. It endeavors 
to improve the services of our public, schoo), 
college, and university libraries and those of 
the special libraries serving government, the 
armed services, commerce and industry, hos- 
Pitals, and other institutions. It promotes 
the coordination of all library resources for 
research, the establishment of library serv- 
ices for special groups, the improvement of 
the role of libraries in the education of 
adults, and the raising of professional 
Standards through better professional edu- 
Cation, working conditions, salaries, and the 
enactment of State certification laws. It 
encourages the creation, production, and 
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distribution of books and other library 
materials to meet the needs of the people. 
These objectives are rooted in the belief 
that an informed citizenry is essential to 
our democratic society, that only through a 
continuing educational process can we at- 
tain our maximum competence and satisfac- 
tion as individuals and as citizens of our 
community, State, and Nation, and that the 
free, ready access to the accumulated knowl- 
edge of man is basic to our way of life. 
Libraries, as integral institutions in the 
total educational structure in our democ- 
racy and as the primary depositories of 
man's knowledge and idea, have direct re- 
sponsibilities in making good books and 
other materials of communication available 
in quantity to all Americans of all ages, 
races, creeds, and circumstance. In per- 


forming this essential work, libraries require - 


and deserve adequate public support. 

Peace among nations is dependent upon 
mutual understanding, and understanding, 
upon information. Important contributions 
to world peace, therefore, can be made by 
promoting the development of lbraries in 
other nations, by encouraging the inter- 
change of ideas, informational materials, 
and persons with all nations, and by ad- 
vaneing research and scholarship which 
know no national boundaries. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

As one of the means through which it 
can achieve its objectives, the American Li- 
brary Association is concerned with Fed- 
eral legislation which relates directly to 
these objectives or which establishes a cli- 
mate favorable to their promotion, princi- 
pally in the following areas: 

I. Direct services to libraries 


A. The Library of Congress: The Library 
of Congress, one of the principal libraries 
of the world, performs services which are 
essential to the activities of other libraries 
and to research in the United States, partic- 
ularly the catalog card distribution service 
and other publication programs which may 
be subscribed to and paid for by individual 
libraries. The association supports the im- 
provement and extension of these important 
services. A 

B. Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education: Adequate educational services 
and facilities, and the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities are essential to our 
national welfare. As a primary agency in 
promoting the cause of education, the U.S. 
Office of Education, including its Library 
Services Branch, should receive annual ap- 
propriations adequate to carry out an effec- 
tive program. The library services branch 
gives advisory and technical assistance on ex- 
tending and improving the resources, Berv- 
ices, and facilities of school, college, uni- 
versity, research, State, special, and public 
libraries; prepares valuable statistical com- 
Pllations and other essential library publi- 
cations; and administers the Library Sery- 
ices Act program. This important national 
library service, begun in 1938 at the request 
of the ALA, has never had adequate funds 
and staff to reach its full potential. The as- 
sociation is vitally interested In and gives 
support to a fully developed program by the 
library services branch, 

C. Library Services Act: More than 25 mil- 
lion Americans do not have access to local 
public library service and some 50 million 
more recéive only inadequate service. The 
passage of the Library Services Act, in June 
1056, was a significant step toward improving 
this situation. The annual appropriation of 
$7,500,000 authorized under the act is urg- 
ently needed to permit the States to demon- 
strate effectively the value and importance 
of good library service to their rural in- 
habitants. 

D. Depository libraries for Federal publi- 
cations: The depository library system makes 
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certain Federal documents available free to 
those libraries of the country designated as 
depository libraries. These depositories, in 
turn, maintain a network of information 
centers through which citizens may request 
and use Federal documents. This is a sound 
program. lts improvement and extension 
is essential to an informed citizenry. 

E. Library services to the blind: Substan- 
tial progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of specialized library service to the 
blind. ‘The association will support legisla- 
tive proposals to strengthen and expand 
these services not only to the blind but to 
other handicapped groups as well. 

F. Public works: As a means by which 
library facilities may be extended and im- 
proved, the association favors the inclusion 
of libraries in legislation providing for pro- 
grams of public works. 

G. Surplus property: The association 
urges that libraries, like other educational 
institutions, be made eligible to receive Fed- 
eral surplus property, such as books, shelv- 
ing, desks, chairs, vehicles, and other items 
of equipment, 


J1. Indirect services to libraries 


A. Postal rates: The association favors 
the widest possible dissemination. of infor- 
mation to achieve the well-informed elec- 
torate essential to our Nation’s welfare. For 
this reason, the association believes in low 
postal rates on all informational, cultural, 
and educational materials. It recognizes 
the assistance given by Congress in estab- 
lishing the educational and cultural mate- 
rials rate and the special library materials 
rate and in designating these rates as pub- 
lic service functions of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

B. Customs regulations: The easy importa- 
tion of foreign books and other library ma- 
terials for scholarly and research purposes 
and the continuance of customs policies 
which permits library materials to enter 
duty free under simplified customs regula- 
tions should be continued. 

C. Internal revenue taxation: The present 
narrow definition of an educational institu- 
tion by the Internal Revenue Service as “an 
educational institution having a faculty and 
a student body” affects some libraries ad- 
versely. It discriminates against the public 
libraries in terms of charitable contributions 
because a prospective donor is more likely to 
make his contributions to a school or college 
when such a contribution will permit a 
larger personal deduction. Since this ruling 
tends to serve as a precedent for other Fed- 
eral agencies, it deprives the public library 
of benefits and services to which it is prop- 


erly entitled; eg. public works, surplus 
property, 
D. Copyright: The US. copyright law 


should be adapted to changing techniques 
of communication in the interest of inter- 
posing the fewest possible obstacles to the 
communication of ideas consistent with pre- 
serving the fundamental constitutional pur- 
pose of encouraging creative endeavor, 

E. Federal ald to education: Federal aid 
to public education is needed to assist the 
States and their local subdivisions in estab- 
lishing and maintaining adequate educa- 
tional services and facilities and in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity. This assis- 
tance should also include school and library 
construction. : x 

1. School libraries: The association be- 
lieves that library service is an essential and 
integral part of every school program, 
whether at the elementary, junior, or senior 
high school level and that the Federal and 
State governments have a responsibility to 


See also reference to “Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials," under sec. IV.B, 
UNESCO. 
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stimulate greater effort and support at the 

State and local levels so that all school 

children may have adequate school library 

service. 

2. College and university libraries: Librar- 
ies are a vital part of higher education. 
Federal scholarships and loans, special 
grants, research contracts, aid to college 
building and tax exemptions for 
educational institutions benefit the whole 
country by raising the general level of sup- 
port for college education. Increased sup- 
port of college and university Ubrarles must 
be a part of, or a corollary to, increased sup- 
port of higher education. 

3. Public libraries: The public library is 
a vital part of our total educational structure 
and supplements the program of formal edu- 
cation at all levels. The success of the Li- 
brary Services Act clearly demonstrates the 
value of Federal stimulation grants to im- 
prove library service. The association rec- 
ommends that Federal assistance be pro- 
vided to the States to stimulate public li- 
brary development, not only in areas having 
less than 10,000 population, but also in all 
areas where library service and facilities are 
below standard or do not now exist. 

F. Social security: The association sup- 
ports a strong Federal social security pro- 
gram as an important contribution to, and as 
& basis for, actuarially sound retirement pro- 
grams for libraries. 

III. Policies and activities of the Federal 
Government affecting its libraries and 
library employees 
A. Personnel policies: 

1. General: In order to fulfill the library's 
function of serving as an unbiased nonparti- 
san bureau of information, the association 
supports a library personnel program based 
on the following: (1) a sound position clas- 
sification plan; (2) selection and promotion 
based solely on merit, with persons chosen 
for thefr educational, professional, and per- 
sonal qualifications; (3) well-organized plans 
for inservice training and merit rating; (4) 
conditions of employment, including vaca- 
tions with pay, paid sick leave, and provi- 
sions for group insurance, to promote job 
satisfaction and high morale; (5) an equi- 
table and adequate pay plan to attract and 
hold men and women of marked ability; 
(6) an actuarially sound retirement plan 
supplemented by, or including, Federal so- 
cial security; (7) security of intellectual free- 
dom; and (8) tenure with protection against 
discharge and demotion without adequate 
cause and a fair hearing. 

2, Civil service: The effects of a strong, 
flexible Federal civil service system extend 
beyond the Federal system. It establishes a 
standard for library positions everywhere. 
Continuing efforts should be exerted toward 
professionalization of the Federal library 
service. 

3. Recruiting of librarians: Along with a 
strong, flexible civil service system there 
should be an aggressive recruiting program 
for librarians on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Government should not be 
content to fill library positions with un- 
qualified employees through default. 

B. Federal libraries: Certain libraries in 
the Federal Government, namely, the Library 
of Congress, the Library of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the National Library of 
Medicine, are recognized as having a national 
responsibility for collecting, organizing, and 
servicing research materials in their fields. 
Adequate funds should be provided to per- 
mit these and other Federal libraries to carry 
out their national responsibilities. 

IV. International programs 


A. United Nations: The association sup- 
ports participation by the United States in 
those programs of the United Nations and of 
its specialized agencies which, in fulfillment 
of the objectives of the Charter, relate sig- 
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nificantly and constructively to books, read- 
ing, and libraries. The association will sup- 
port legislation implementing U.S. participa- 
tion in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies toward these ends. 

B. Unesco: The association supports the 
principles of Unesco as stated in the Unesco 
constitution and endorsed by the Govern- 
ment of the United tSates. Through its 
representation in the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco and through the work of its 
various committees and individual libraries 
and Hbrarians, it seeks to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the Unesco program in this 
country and abroad, particularly those as- 
pects of it involving the development of li- 
brary services and bibliographic activities 
throughout the world. It favors adequate 
support for the Unesco Relations Staff in the 
Department of State to facilitate this work. 

The American Library Association favors 
the early ratification by the United States 
of the Agreement on the Importation of Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. 

C. Exchange of persons: The international 
exchange of persons program which has done 
much to better international understanding 
should be continued, and foreign visitors 
under the program should be given the op- 
portunity to observe our libraries and to 
understand their contribution to American 
life. The exchange of librarians between this 
and other countries should be encouraged. 

D. Exchange of publications: The inter- 
change of publications between the United 
States and other countries is important for 
the friendly interchange of ideas and for 
international understanding and should be 
fostered in every way possible. 

E. International copyright: The establish- 
ment of reciprocal copyright relationships 
with other countries through appropriate 
international arrangements such as the 
Universal Copyright Convention should be 
encouraged. 

F. International postal policy: The op- 
tional provision in the Universal Postal Con- 
vention permitting reduced rates on educa- 
tional and cultural materials should be 
adopted. The several proposals made by 
UNESCO for the modification of the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention to encourage wider 
and easier interndtional distribution of edu- 
cational and cultural materials should be 
supported. 

G. U.S. information libraries: The Ameri- 
can Library Association believes that Ameri- 
can libraries abroad are one of the most 
effective means of providing information 
about the United States to other peoples 
and that they should be administered by 
professionally trained, experienced American 
librarians, The association, therefore, urges 
that the US. Information Services program 
receive sufficient support to carry on an 
effective program. 

H. Technical assistance programs: The 
program of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries should be continued and 
should include professional library assistance. 


V. Intellectual freedom 


The association believes that the freedom 
to read, guaranteed by the Bill of Rights of 
the United States, is essential to our democ- 
racy and must be preserved. The associa- 
tion’s position is clearly set forth in its 
library bill of rights adopted by the ALA 
Council in 1948: 

Library Bill of Rights 

The council of the American Library As- 
sociation reaffirms its belief in the following 
basic policies which should govern the sery- 
ices of all libraries: 

1; As a responsibility of library service, 
books and other reading matter selected 
should be chosen for values of interest, in- 
formation, and enlightenment of all the 
people of the community. In no case should 
any book be excluded because of the race 
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or nationality, or the political or religious 
views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable 
provision of material presenting all points of 
view concerning the problems and issues of 
our times, international, national, and local; 
and books or other reading matter of sound 
factual authority should not be proscribed 
or removal from library shelves because of 
partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced 
by volunteer arbiters of morals or poli 
opinion or by organizations that would es- 
tablish a coercive concept of Americanism, 
must be challenged by libraries in mainte- 
nance of their responsibility to provide pub- 
lic information and enlightenment through 
the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation 
of allied groups in the flelds of science, of 
education, and of book publishing in re- 
sisting all abridgment of the free access to 
ideas and full freedom of expression that 
are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 

5. As an institution of education for dem- 
ocratic living, the library should welcome the 
use of its meeting rooms for socially 
and cultural activities and discussions of 
current public questions. Such meeting 
places should be available on equal terms to 
all groups in the community regardless of 
the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 

By official action of the council on Febru- 
ary 3, 1951, the library bill of rights shall be 
interpreted to apply to all materials and 
media of communication used or collected 
by libraries, 


Button, Button 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 29, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Medford Mail Tribune: 

Goopsy, TARIFF LEAGUE, HELLO 


After nearly three-quarters of a century, 
one of the best-established of political leop~ 
ards is undertaking to change its spots. On 
Wednesday, July 1, the redoubtable American 
Tariff League becomes the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States. 

The change, no doubt, is partly perfumery: 
Over the years, the word tariff“ has taken 
on an archaic, faintly disagreeable air, re- 
dolent of celluloid collars. It conjures UP 
the titanic clashes between free trade and 
protectionism which used to rock Congress 
to its heels every few years. 

But the renaming also reflects shifting 
realities. The great issues have gone lower 
case. Advocates of free trade and tariff pro- 
tection still go at it hammer and tongs 
but the battlefield has shifted. 

Today, as League President Ralph A. But- 
land conceded recently, “tariffs as such are 
a joke” (though, of course, a notably un“ 
funny one both to advocates and con- 
temners). President Elsenhower's Co! 
sion on Forelgn Economic Policy estimated 
in 1954 that eliminating all U.S. tariffs in 
one fell swoop would displace no more than 
400,000 American workers and probably 
fewer than 200,000. 

The real fence against foreign competition 
now is the import quota system—this and the 
political horsetrading in which the White 
House must engage to win periodic renewals 
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of the reciprocal trade p. . For exam- 
Ple, insiders say President Eisenhower was 
forced to barter quotas on lead and zinc in 
exchange for votes to put over the 1958 ex- 
tension, 

These quotas may have serious effects on 
the economies of friendly countries. And 
they may be illogical from a strictly eco- 
Romic view. (Harvard Economist Sumner 
Slichter thinks eliminating all restrictions 
on imports would be an effective brake on 
inflation.) But they are nonetheless at- 
tractive to companies bucking cheap foreign 
imports and to workmen whose jobs might 
Otherwise disappear. 

So Tariff League or Trade Relations Coun- 
cil, the battle still is joined, = 


Address by Miss Frances Knight at Open- 
ing of Passport Agency in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know of the outstanding efforts of Miss 
Frances Knight, Director of the Passport 
Office of the Department of State. Dur- 
ing the time this agency has been under 
her direction great savings have been 
Made in money and time; and all Ameri- 
Cans who have traveled abroad have 
Come to appreciate the efficiency and 


Courtesy exemplifying the U.S. Passport 
Office and its field agencies. 

Miami, Fla., has recently been estab- 
lished as a field agency in view of the 
ever-increasing amount of travel through 
that port. I want to present the follow- 
ing speech made by Miss Knight on the 
Occasion of the opening of the Miami 
office: 

This is, indeed, a happy occasion for the 

rt Office, as well as for the city of 
Miami. Needless to say, we are delighted 
With this generous and sincere reception. We 
like the idea of being identified with what is 
Certain to become one of the world's largest 
and busiest and probably the most popular, 
Year-round international tourist and travel 
center. 

Some of you may remember that we had 
& Passport Agency in Miami during the war 
years, from February 1942 through April 
1946. It was located in the U.S. Post Office 
Bullding and was established primarily to 
to assist American citizens traveling between 
the United States and the South and Cen- 
tral American countries. After the war there 
Was a quiet spell in the travel business, 

ple were staying close to home, and our 
records show that less than 200 persons a 
Month were applying for passports from this 
locality. Obviously, the cost of maintaining 
a apenn could not be justified, so it was 


It has been noted that the more people 
that come to visit Miami, the more return 
to live here permanently. And this is true 
Of the Passport Office. Our war years with 
You could be described as a visit, and now we 
have come to live here with you, on what I 
hope will be a permanent basis. 

We have been watching the growth of 

with a great deal of interest and an- 
ticipation. In 1955, there were over 3,000 
applications for passports from metropoli- 
tan Miami and 7,100 from the U.S. district 
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courts in southern Florida. By 1958, these 
figures rose to 6,700 from metropolitan 
Miami and 10,000 from southern Florida, 
We estimate that by 1960 there will be a 
total of 26,000 passport applications han- 
died by this new Agency which wé are 
opening today. 

There is no need for me to spell out the 
phenomenal growth of Miami. You are all 
well aware of the facts. I have no crystal 
ball but it seems quite obvious to me that, 
with the construction of Miami’s excep- 
tionally fine International Airport, the even- 
tual establishment of a new deepwater port, 
together with your greatest blessing—the 
possession of the finest climate in the United 
States—you just can't miss on becoming one 
of the busiest and most popular crossroads 
of the world. And I don’t mean the clover- 
leaf variety, a bypass or a transfer station. 
I mean a crossroads where travelers take a 
breather and linger awhile. 

A tremendous amount of thought, study, 
and planning goes into the opening of a 
passport agency. We are loaded with sta- 
tistics, as we should be, because this is a 
costiy undertaking. Our responsibility is to 
see to it that we give the traveling citizen 
prompt and efficient service, and at the same 
time return to the U.S. Treasury as much 
revenue as is consistent with rendering that 
service. In the past several years we have 
concentrated on learning where travel origi- 
nates; who is traveling; what age groups are 
traveling; where are they going and why; 
how do they travel; how long is the average 
trip; is another trip being contemplated in 
the future; how many persons are traveling 
on a passport and many other related data. 
All such information is vitally important in 
planning for the future. 

In considering the establishment of an 
agency in Miami, I have given weight to one 
very interesting statistic—important and 
significant to Florida as well as to the travel 
industry—that is the year by year increase 
in the oversea travel of retired persons, In 
1958, there was a 31 percent increase in this 
category over 1957. These men and women 
range from 50 to 76 years of age, and with 
the trend toward retirement to Florida, or at 
least prolonged vacation in Florida, it is 
likely that a Miami Passport Agency would 
service a large percentage of the applications 
from this group. 

Now, what does the establishment of a 
passport agency mean to the Miami area? 

Up to now passport applications have 
been received and executed by the very co- 
operative office of the clerk of the district 
court, The applications have been for- 
warded to Washington where they are 
checked over, cleared across our master in- 
dex, and then processed. Due to major im- 
provements in the processing of passports, 
we have maintained over the past 2 years 
a record of issuing passpotts within 4% days 
of the receipt of the application, provided, 
of course, that the application was properly 
made out and in good order, Add to this 
mailing and delivery time and it generally 
took 10 days to get the passport to the ap- 
plicant. 

With the inception of the Miami agency, 
clerks of court throughout the State of 
Florida will be advised to forward passport 
applications directly to Miami. As the capa- 
city of the agency increases, it will be pos- 
sible to send similar instructions to clerks 
of court in adjoining States. The Miami 
agency is already linked with the national 
office in Washington by teletype. As appli- 
cations are received at the agency, pertinent 
information will be teletyped to Washing- 
ton, and at our end we are geared to make 
immediate verification of this information 
and to teletype clearance within 48 hours, 
The agency is thus authorized to Issue the 
passport. As a matter of fact, it will be 
possible for applicants from the Miami area, 
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to file their applications, take a leisurely 
stroll around the block, and return to pick 
up their passports. 

The Miami agency is thus designed to 
provide prompt and efficient passport service 
to the citizens of Miami as well as to citi- 
zens of the State of Florida and citizen visi- 
tors from other States. The agency will 
have a staff of five persons, supervised by 
an agent-In-charge, Mr, William Nerren, who 
has had 20 years of service with the Pass- 
port Office. Mr. Nerren is knowledgeable in 
citizenship law, and I can’t think of a ques- 
tion regarding passports which he could not 
answer. 

The agency is located at 320 South East 
First Street, in the new First National Bank 
Building. We have tried to furnish it in a 
manner which will compliment the friendly, 
casual atmosphere of so many of the modern 
Offices in this area. Our color scheme has 
been selected with care. We hope that you 
will find it informal and inviting. 

In the past week, as we completed the ar- 
rangements for the opening of this Agency, 
& strange thought passed through my mind, 
engendered, no doubt, by the news accounts 
of the current conditioning of a group of 
men for space travel. Perhaps the Miami 
Passport Agency will process the first appli- 
cation for a passport into outer space. 

I want to express sincere thanks and grati- 
tude to our many friends in Miami; the 
civic, municipal, county, and commercial 
representatives who by their encouragement 
and advice and enthusiasm have made this 
celebration possible. i 

Your two Senators and all your Members 
of Congress have kept in close touch with 
this project. We couldn't have had better 
cooperation. Everybody pitched in to make 
this successful. I wish they were all here 
to take a bow and participate in this happy 
occasion. 

I started out by saying that we liked the 
idea of being identified with the growth and 
aspirations of such a forward looking com- 
munity. Miami will continue to grow in all 
directions and we are mighty proud of the 
opportunity to grow with you. 


The Flint Idea Is Catching On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
recently I took occasion to describe to 
my colleagues in the House the com- 
munity schools program of Flint, Mich., a 
bold concept which makes the public 
school facilities available to the entire 
community with the double-barreled 
benefit of enriching the adult population 
while stimulating their interest in their 
public school system. 

It is my pleasure to report the Flint 
idea is catching on. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Flint Jour- 
nal of July 1, 1959, commenting upon 
the adaptation of this educational con- 
cept at the University of Chicago. The 
editorial follows: 

A GREAT Inza Now Can Grow 

Flint's famed concept of developing better 
citizens and better urban living through 
community education is due for more wide- 
spread imitation in years ahead. 
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The source of that expansion of the Flint 
idea is on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. It is the new industrial relations 
center, dedicated last week before leaders of 
education, industry and business. 

It was fitting that Charles Stewart Mott 
should be on hand to witness the dedication 
ceremonies and to turn over the ‘structure, 
which was dedicated to him, to the chancel- 
lor of the University of C k 

It was Mr. Mott who made possible the 
fulfillment of the community-education 
dream in Flint and it was “Mr. Flint” who 
gave the money for the $1,300,000 Industrial 
Relations Center. 

Over the years the community-education 
program of the Mott Foundation and the 
Flint Board of Education has grown until 
few in this community can confess that 
they have not participated in some degree. 

Because the value of the program was 
recognized by community leaders all over 
the Nation, it became apparent some years 
ago that the idea should be shared with 
other communities. The IRC at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is the result. 

Leadership is necded if other communi- 
ties are to benefit from the kind of human 
progress so evident in Flint. The function 
of the IRC is to train and assist leaders who 
will go out into other colleges and de- 
velop the personnel needed to implement 
the Mott system in cities all over America. 

Who can predict the benefits which can 
come from this project for human and com- 
munity achievement? We know Flint has 
gained immeasurably In many ways from 
community education. There is no reason 
other communities, given the tools through 
the facilities of the IRO, cannot also become 
mighty forces for personal development and 
education of their citizens, 

Flint is proud to be the cradle from which 
AR E a great program for community 


Poison in Your Water—No. 139 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
appearing in the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Herald of April 13, 1959, entitled “Cities 
Must Pay”: “J 

Crrtes Must Pat Í 

As the city of Bellingham adds up the 
sums that must be spent on trunk sewer 
installations and sewer disposal plants, citi- 
zens should be interested in the plight of 
Chicago. 

Our fair city must face some rather costly 
projects in order to meet requirements of the 
State poHution commission and appease the 
health department. But these two depart- 
ments have not been complaining without 
just cause. The installation of septic tanks 
in many of the residential areas has created 
a serious problem. And the discharge of raw 


sewage into Bellingham Bay is an archaic” 


practice. 

In Chicego a plea has been made to permit 
it to take more water from Lake Michigan 
to flush the sewage into the Chicago River 
and then down the Mississippi. 

This metropolis already has spent some 
$425 million for treatment plants, but in 
spite of that great amount, raw or partially 
treated sewage goes into the river. One can 
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imagine that cities below Chicago are not 
happy about conditions. 

Several years ago the Windy City reversed 
the flow of the Chicago River as a means of 
discharging the vast accumulation of sew- 
age. Now the problem involves the entire 
Nation, as well as Canada. As explained a 
short time ago by the Portland Oregonian, 
the Pacific Northwest also is anxiously 
watching the decision on whether Chicago 
should get more water from Lake Michigan. 
“This region and its representatives in Con- 
gress are worried because the waters of Lake 
Michigan are involved. Canada officlally has 
protested, but also has said that diversion 
is Chicago's business. But this may mean 
only that Canada would then feel free to 
divert water from the Columbia River into 
the Fraser River, to the great detriment of 
hydroelectric power. potential at dams in 
Oregon and Washington on the Columbia.” 
Thus sewage disposal problems can even in- 
volve a continent. 

Now we know it is spring. The dandelions 
are begininng to pop out. 


Military Housing Is Big Factor in Service 
Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS z 


HON, WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services 
I have been particularly interested in 
the various factors which incline capable 
young men to remain in the service and 
give us the career-minded specialists we 
vitally need. We have found that one 
of the most important areas in which 
the Government can provide incentive to 
these men is that of dependents’ hous- 
ing. 

Th Capehart housing program, 
started in 1954, has proved eminently 
successful in meeting this need. The 
program is described in an article by 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART in the July 
issue of the VFW magazine: 

HOUSING FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 
(By Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, U.S. Senator, 
Indiana) 


In the World War I era only 20 percent of 
the men in the service were married. 
Wives and sweethearts occasionally visited 
them in camp but were able to be with them 
only when they were on pass. Now it is 
estimated that more than half of the men 
in all four branches of the service are mar- 
ried. In the Air Force alone, about 80 per- 
cent of the men are married. It is generally 
agreed that countless thousands of these 
men can be persuaded to remain in the 
service if we can give them the chance to 
live in typical American homes with their 
families. 

An increasing number of men in the 
Armed Forces today, particularly those in 
the highly specialized grades, are finding 
military life as attractive as anything in- 
dustry has to offer and are making a career 
of it—mainily because of the avall- 
ability of adequate housing. It is estimated 
that this factor has saved Uncle Sam at least 
& billion dollars a year in the turnover of 
trained personnel. It takes money to train 
today's soldier, a good $200,000 for a B-52 
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pilot. To have him remain in the service 
after he has received his costly training is 
that much net saving to Uncle Sam. 

Increased pay, of course, has had its in- 
ducements, but the availability of adequate 
housing on or adjacent to the reservation has 
tended to make military life more attractive. 
The wives are happier. Where no housing is 
available near the station, servicemen often 
have to find living quarters as far as 10 miles 
away. 

Aside from helping the morale of the men, 
this on-the-site housing will serve well in 
time of an emergency. It obviates the neces- 
sity of their having to fight traffic in an effort 
to get to their stations, whereas the probs- 
bility would be thousands of people moving 
in the opposite direction. Like firemen they 
can now slide down the greased pole, so to 
speak, and report for duty immediately. 

Congress originally set a ceiling of $13,500 
on each house but has since raised it to 
$16,500. The average cost per unit has been 
approximately $14,850. It is estimated that 
comparative homes in lots of 5-50 units sold 
on today’s market for private sale would cost 
on an average of $23,000. 

It was in the summer of 1953 that I came 
face to face with a problem that, in my opin- 
ion, required immediate attention if America 
was to keep pace with what everyone agreed 
was to be a long and tedious struggle 
maintain our superior strength in the cold 
war. I was well aware that our forces, to 
achieve success in our effort for survival. 
must be the leader in the development of 
new and fantastic weapons. It was easy to 
understand that to maintain our superiority 
in effective manpower, our servicemen must 
have pay scales somewhat comparable to 
equally responsible positions in private in- 
dustry. But, only after a number of visits 
with my daughter, Pat, and her husband, 
Lt. Jim Pearson, and talking with thelr 


friends, did I realize the tremendous impor- 


tance of improved housing for our key mili- 
tary personnel if we were to prevent a turn- 
over that some day might make less prolific 
any hot war efforts that might become neces- 


sary. 

So, some 15 months later, along with Con- 
gressman ALBERT Rarxs, of Alabama, I be- 
came the sponsor of legislation to ease this 
probiem. 

The Capehart housing legislation was de- 
signed for the purpose of building family 
housing units on our principal military bases. 
They were to house the families of enlisted 
men as well as officers. Key assignments were 
to receive priority in the occupancy of these 
homes. The housing was to be sufficiently 
attractive to stimulate the morale of our 
soldiers and, equally important, the happi- 
ness of their families. 

Capehart housing is built by private in- 
dustry after competitive bidding and 
finansed by private capital. Mortgages on 
the properties are insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration and guaranteed bY 
the Department of Defense. The mortgages 
carry an interest rate of 4½ percent, a re- 
turn which has attracted investments bY 
various pension and retirement organiza- 
tions. Plans are now being worked out to 
permit participation in these issues by In- 
vestors who now are excluded because of the 
size of the mortgages. The Defense Depart- 
ment is reimbursed from the quarters allow- 
ances of the occupants. 

The Department of Defense, the various 
military services, and the Federal’ Housing 
Administration each share a part of the re, 
sponsibility in guaranteeing the delivery Of 
good homes to our key military people witb- 
out any undue delay. 

In the spring of 1956 the first families 
began to move into Capehart homes at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla, Since that time some 
41,000 units haye been occupied, and an 
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additional 39,000 units are in various stages 
of processing and construction. This total 
ef 80,000 units is still a long way from the 
number of homes actually needed, but we 
&re at least making an approach toward the 
goal that should be reached. 

More than 70 general contractors and ap- 
Proximately 1,000 subcontractors have par- 
ticipated in these developments. No mili- 
tary bases where construction has actually 
begun have been either disestablished or re- 
duced in activity. Labor relations have been 
Outstanding, and even in the Deep South 
the races have been integrated in these 
Projects without difficulty. 

There is little question that this program 
has achieved the desired and expected re- 
Sults. In a statement recently released for 
Publication, Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Dewey Short stated: “Despite all the won- 
erful advances that have been made in 
Weapon development and in better 
tion and cooperation throughout our Armed 

in my opinion there has been no 
Progress of more long-range value to the 
Overall strength of this country than the 
long overdue provision of attractive housing 
for our enlisted men and officers.” 

It has been estimated that the drop in 
turnover among the military services as a 
direct result of better housing has saved the 
3 taxpayers something over $1 bil- 


In pinpointing a specific instance where 
good housing is essential for the morale of 
the serviceman and his family, Secretary 
Short called attention to Loring Air Force 
Base in northern Maine, one of our most 
Vital outposts, located 120 miles from the 
Nearest town of any size. He said, “I am 
Sure that this base and many others of this 
Temote character could not possibly be 
Staffed in the manner necessary for our 
Strategic defense if attractive housing were 
Not available on the base.” It is Secretary 
Short's opinion that Capehart housing is one 
ot the most unsung yet vitally important 
Contributions to our national security. 

The value of this has been fur- 
ther enunciated by the good reception of 
those officers and men now occupying these 
homes throughout the country. Gen. 
Donald Yates, commander of the ali-impor- 
tant Cape Canaveral operation in Florida, 
Said that in his opinion the addition of 
Cepehart housing at Patrick Air Force Base 
Was one of the principal reasons why he was 
able to keep intact the type of personnel he 
80 sorely needed to carry out his responsi- 
bilities. 

A group of Federal housing officials re- 
cently visited various defense areas in an 
effort to determine (1) what impact title 

housing was having on the local real 
estate markets; (2) on the economy of the 
Various nearby communities; and (3) if the 
results of this better housing was consistent 
With the purpose for which the houses were 
designed. 

Here are some of the answers they were 
able to obtain: 

Henry Tallmadge, president of the 
Brevard County, Fla., Builders Association, 
Said “We were quite skeptical when we first 
heard that 1,000 new homes were to be built 
at Patrick Air Force Base, thinking it might 
decrease the value of the land for miles 
Around; however, now that we have seen 
these homes we have found that—because 
Of their design and layout—nearby land has 
actually increased in value. We have no 
doubt that should be base ever be disestab- 
lished, these homes would be sold promptly 
and at a good strong price.” 

Richard Muldrew, president of the Mel- 
bourne, Fia., Chamber of Commerce, com- 
Menting on the same project, stated that 
the very attractive Capehart project at 
Patrick is “a very wholesome addition to 
the development of Brevard County and one 
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of which the citizens of this community are 
extremely proud.” 

Many homes were visited without notice 
by the housing officials, including those of 
Lt. Col. J. H. Mosley at Fort Story, Capt. 
Harold Smith, Capt. Robert Schwartz, and 
Sgt. C. H. Preston at Ft. Eustis. The families 
of these people, without qualifications, felt 
that these desirable homes had enhanced 
their standard of living and given them a 
complete new outlook toward an Army 
career. 5. 

Lt. John McCaens, housing officer at Lang- 
ley Air Force Base in southern Virginia, com- 
mented that since construction began on 
their Capehart project a few weeks ago, His 
office has been literally swamped with re- 
quests to occupy these homes. The wives 
especially have implored consideration with 
the hope that they might occupy these 
quarters. 

During the past few months Commissioner 
Julian Zimmerman of the Federal Housing 
Administration has been traveling through- 
out the country, helping local people cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of this fine self- 
sustaining agency. In each of these visits 
he has emphasized to his audiences the im- 
portance of this military housing program. 
He recently said, “FHA is proud of the part 
it has played, and is playing, in this vital 
field of housing on behalf of national de- 
Tense and honestly believes that this pro- 
gram has been so carefully administered as to 
have had no appreciable effect on the private 
market where units have been built.” 

The Commissioner told me a few days ago 
that he feels title VIII housing is one of 
FHA's most important programs. He added 
that once the people understand its purpose 
and objective and the dedicated interest with 
which it has been administered, they will 
readily appreciate its necessity in accom- 
plishing a very important job for the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

I like to feel that any opposition to the 
continuation of this program is either of a 
political nature or stems from a deep mis- 
understanding. To be very frank, I am de- 
lighted with the results and will continue 
to fight for good housing for our military 
personnel as long as I am in the U.S. Senate. 
There will always be sniping at minor mis- 
takes in the program, but I am sure that 
when the overall results are in, the purpose 
will have been well served and our boys will 
be getting more and better houses and get- 
ting them on time. 


Inflation and Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include editorials from the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal and the State 
13 , Lansing, Mich., of Sunday, July 

5 9. 

That the two daily newspapers, which 
are in no way related, in my district, 
should happen to editorialize in such 
similar vein on the same day only em- 
phasizes the deep concern with which 
the American public—as both taxpayers 
and consumers—are viewing the cycle of 
increased Government spending, budget 
deficits, and inflation, 
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I commend these thoughtful editorials 
to anyone who feels that limited infla- 
tion is a healthy sign or that “we only 
owe this money to ourselves.” 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Flint Journal, July 5, 1959] 
DEFICIT HARMFUL TO ALL AMERICANS 

The Federal Government wrote an un- 
happy financial chapter last week when it 
closed the fiscal year with a deficit of be- 
tween $12 and $13 billion, largest in peace- 
time history. 

Running a deficit of that size is certain to 
have serious consequences on the financial 


stability of the people as well as the Govern- 


ment. A deficit acts as a stimulant to infla- 
tion. 

The red ink has forced the Treasury into 
extremes of borrowing to provide the Gov- 
ernment with money to pay its bills. It has 
forced Congress to approve a higher ceiling 
on the Federal debt. 

It will affect the budgets of future years. 
The loans will have to be paid some day, and 
borrowing charges will appear quickly, add- 
ing to the interest load which already 
amounts to $8% billion a year. 

‘The huge 1958-59 deficit was the result of 
the recession and the efforts of the adminis- 
tration and Congress to end it by speeding 
programs that required more spending than 
had been expected. 

The recession reduced Federal revenue be- 
cause lower incomes of individuals and the 
profits of business cut down the Govern- 
ment's collections from personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes. 

Fortunately for Federal financing, the 
prospects for the fiscal year which began last 
Wednesday are much brighter. President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress a precar- 
iously balanced budget. The threat of veto 
of rash spending measures is keeping the 
budget reasonably close to the limits of pro- 
spective revenue. 

Unless the budget is kept within the 
bounds of income this year, the red ink will 
have to come out again, and Congress would 
have the choice in 1960 of again raising the 
debt limit, an inflationary step, or raising 
taxes. 

More taxation is a development which 
Americans do not want. They are being be- 
set from all sides for more and more revenue. 
State and municipal governments all over 
the Nation are authorizing a bigger grab on 
the pocketbooks of the taxpayers, and they 
don't like it. 

Furthermore, officials involved in tax-sup- 
ported programs are insisting that more 
spending is needed. That means more taxes. 
As an example, the Educational Policies 
Commission, a joint undertaking of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
elaims another $8 billion should be spent 
annually for public schools to provide a good 
educational program. 

Education is not the only seeker of more 
funds. Even if the Federal Government 
practices strict economy during the next 
decade, budget officials report, its budget will 
climb to $87 billion for the 1969-70 fiscal 


year. 

The budget for the current fiscal year 
would be at least as high as the 1969 predic- 
tion if the Nation had not experienced a sur- 
prising shift in public sentiment after last 
November's election. 

The voters then elected a heavily Demo- 
cratic Congress. The liberals were in ecstasy. 
They predicted quick co: approval 
of spending programs which would add im- 
portantly to the services Government pro- 
vides for its citizens. 

It hasn't worked out that way because 
President Eisenhower insisted the Nation 
could not jeopardize its economic future by 
adding to the budget. 
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He threatened to veto excessive “gimme” 
Measures and warned that he would carry 
his fight to the people. To the surprise of 
the liberal spenders, the public shied away 
from the liberal promise of its November vote 
and supported the President's demand for a 
balanced budget in 1959-60. 

Aware that there wasn't enough spend- 
ing sentiment in Congress to override vetoes, 
the conservative leaders of the Democratic 
Party in Congress have kept the spenders 
leashed. The final budget will be almost 
what Mr. Eisenhower recommended. 

But the seeds of continued red ink and 
approval of every kind of spending program 
are there. They will sprout if the public 
doesn't continue to resist a system that 
would erode further the present low value of 
the dollar, 

People concerned about a budget which 
ends deficit financing, permits a gradual re- 
duction of the current tremendous debt, and 
holds out eventual hope of lower Federal 
taxation must make their sentiments known 
to their representatives in Congress, Their 
votes will determine America's future finan- 
cial direction. 


[From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich., 
July 5, 1959] 
INFLATION: EveryBopr’s ENEMY 


President Eisenhower's statement last 
‘week that inflation will be one of the main 
issues in the 1960 presidential campaign is 
regrettably true. 

It is regrettable because inflation is some- 
thing that everyone should be against. Un- 
fortunately, not everyone 18, although 
almost everyone recognizes the terrible con- 
sequences to a nation when uncontrolled 
inflation develops. 

Proponents of government spending argue 
that “a little Inflation is a good thing,” and, 
unfortunately, the supporters of this view- 
point have been in control of governmental 
pursestrings more often than not in the 
past 25 years. The result is that the Amer- 
ican dollar today is worth less than half of 
its 1939 value. 

The national debt is at an astronomical 
alitime high of $286 billion, Much of this, 
of course, was accumulated as an inevitable 
consequence of World War II, but it also is 
true that Federal spending exceeded rev- 
enues in all but a very few years from 1933 
to the present year. 

Federal deficits were accumulated even in 
the years of greatest national prosperity and 
despite the highest peacetime tax rates in 
American history. Federal debt is not the 
only force that creates inflation, it is true, 
but it is an important factor and it is a 
sign of the times. 

A Trendex News Poll, published in this 
issue of the State Journal, reveals that 40 
percent of the public blames labor unions 
most for U.S. inflation, with 25 percent 
putting the blame on Government and 11 
percent on private industry. Labor unions 
are blamed because of the pressure they 
exert for higher wages which, of course, 
forces higher prices. 

Actually, the never-ending wage-versus- 
price issue is much like the argument con- 
cerning which came first, the chicken or the 
egg. All segments of our economic society 
must share in the blame for inflation and 
this includes the. public that constantly de- 
mands more in the way of governmental 
services at extravagant costs. 

Inflation is an erosion of a nation’s eco- 
nomic strength. To combat it effectively re- 
quires the cooperation of everyone and a 
complete rejection of the theory that a little 
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The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability, 
headed by Vice President Nrxon, in a report 
just released by President Eisenhower 
pointed out, “resistance to inflation is bound 
to cause temporary inconvenience to some 
and to limit the gains of others, but price 
stability will powerfully promote the wel- 
fare of all.” 

The alternative to voluntary public action 
to check inflation is Government control of 
Prices and wages, and this is a case where 
the cure may be worse than the disease, 
Wage and price controls serve to stymie pro- 
duction which in turn creates scarcities, the 
ally of Inflation. 

Inflation constitutes not only an economic 
danger to the Nation but a serious threat 
to national defense as well. A nation weak- 
ened by economic erosion would be a sus- 
ceptible target for Russian on. 

Government, labor, private industry, and 
the general public have a mutual obligation 
to work together to halt the threat of infla- 
tion in the national interest. 


Reforms, in Communist Doubletalk, 
Means Repression—Another Painful 
Lesson in Tibet—Where Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of July 6, 1959: 

PATTERN OF CONQUEST 


There is something all too familiar about 
the Chinese Communist announcement of a 
of “reforms” for Tibet. Stripped of 
the usual doubletalk it all comes down to 
the same pattern of conquest. Kill, rob, ter- 
rorize, rule with iron, and then call it reform, 
The first stage, necessarily, must be sup- 
pression of rebellion. Then comes the con- 
fiscation of land holdings and redistribution 
of the land. This is to be coupled with a 
campaign “in the temples and monasteries 
to oppose rebellion, privileges and exploita- 
tlon.““ Naturally, say the Communists, they 
will follow a “policy of firm adherence to 
freedom of religious belief." But not of 
course, if it involves loyalty to the religious 
head of the Tibetans, the Dalai Lama, now 
driven into exile. Such loyalty would be re- 
bellion, and would be intolerable; especially 
since the Buddha himself has already been 
branded as a “reactionary element.” 

Peiping’s current overlord in Tibet was 
Joined by the Panchen Lama, the captive 
puppet, in mouthing this pious buncombe. 
The fiction of legality is thus preserved in 
the usual Communist manner. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact that 
the Dalai Lama, in his first official statement 
to the free press of the world two weeks ago, 
told of his program of real reform for Tibet 
and how it had been frustrated by the 
Chinese Communists at every turn. He out- 
lined in detail how he had proposed to put 
an end to serfdom and to get the land into 
the hands of the tiller. But he did not pro- 
pose to murder the landlords and monks, 
and so the Communists would not allow it. 

But the Communists propose to establish, 
now, peasants’ asosclations that will repre- 
sent mass rule. Presumably this means that 
the horrors of the Chinese communes will 
be extended to Tibet, 
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‘There has never been one shred of evidence 


had the slightest interest in human welfare 
and human happiness for its own sake. 
Their contempt for human life has been 
characteristic. But the pattern of Red con- 
quest must be followed and that pattern 
calls for compounding felony with persist- 
ent hypocrisy. One would think that by 
this time the more intelligent of the Com- 
munists might realize that free men cannot 
watch their deeds and listen to their false 
words without nausea. 


The Realization of the Golden Age of 
Senior Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of attending the third annual 
national convention of senior citizens 
at Lakeland, Fla., on June 13, and ad- 
dressed them at their principal banquet, 
attended by some 1,200 persons from all 
over the Nation, and had the privilege of 
reflecting on what is becoming an in- 
creasing national problem, the problem 
of providing security, health, and happi- 
ness for the estimated 15 million citizens 
over age 65 in this Nation. 


The remarks received such a fine re- 
ception that I felt they might be of in- 
terest to other Members of Congress, and 
for that reason I am submitting them 
for the RECORD: 

SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
BEFORE THE THIRD ANNUAL NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION oF SENTOR CITIZENS ON JUNE 13, 
1959, LAKELAND, FLA, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am indeed hon- 
ored to have the pleasure of addressing this 
senior citizens national convention, and wish 
to thank your leadership for inviting me and 
for affording me this privilege. 

I have a very devoted interest in the prob- 
lems of senior citizens, particularly in view 
of the fact that my district, the First Dis- 
trict of Florida, has more senior citizens per- 
centagewise than any other. congressional 
district in the United States. I have thus 
had an opportunity to gain firsthand, 
through correspondence and personal con- 
tact, a working and Hving knowledge of 
what some of the problems of senlor citizens 
are and have devoted many hours of my 
tenure in office in an effort to meet the chal- 
lenge offered by some of these problems. 

I subscribe to the more recent view with 
regard to growing old, which is that It is @ 
pleasant social achievement not to be feared, 
but rather to be anticipated. As 
Baruch says, “It is the greatest achievement 
arising out of our scientific culture.” Or to 
express it in a different way, Robert Brown- 
ing once wrote, “Grow old along with me. 
the best is yet to be, the last of Life, is for 
which the first was made.“ Of course, since 
those words were written in 1860, life ex- 
pectancy was only about 40 years and in the 
United States there were fewer than 3 per- 
cent of the population over 65. Today, of 
course, life expectancy is approaching 70 
and, thanks to the advances in medical 
science and the other emoluments of mod- 
ern-day living, more than 1 of over 12 in 
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our 176 million population are over 65, and 
the ranks of the senior citizens are still 
growing. Further, since the turn of the 
century, our total population has a little 
more than doubled, but in the same period 
senior citizens increased 3% -fold with there 
being in excess of 15 million people in this 
country over the age of 65. In addition, the 
shortening of the hours of work of today’s 
Workingman and the increased life expect- 
ancy of Americans combined have giyen us 
each 45,000 hours or 22 years of newly found 
free time as compared to the citizen of less 
than a century ago. Medical science has 
Made such great strides that many of the 
killers of 10 and 20 years ago no longer rav- 
age the population and even such dreaded 
diseases as heart and cancer are experienc- 
ing breakthroughs that offer hope for recov- 
ery in the not too distant future to many 
additional millions of Americans. 

On the side of financial security today, 
social security, Government and private pen- 
sions and annuities are coming into full 
force for the first time in the history of the 
country and millions of retirees find them- 
Selves on a fixed income, but a guaranteed 
one which was a condition unheard of some 
20 years ago. 

Thus, we see some of the blessings of to- 
day's senior citizens. But a statement of 
the aforementioned facts also leads us into 
a discussion of some of the problems that 
senior citizens face today. Some of the 
major problems are that of having an ade- 
quate income which involves the problem 
of the increased cost of living or the curb- 
ing of runaway inflation, the present status 
of existing Government and private pensions 
as well as social security, the income plight 
of those who have no such psnsion programs, 
the need for continued extensive medical 
research in the conquest of the remaining 
diseases, adequate housing for those who 
cannot acquire it today under present cir- 
cumstances, the need for full use 
of their skills and technological know-how 
in the field of employment, the happy and 
full use of spare time, and the continued 
Participation by senior citizens in social and 
community affairs. 

It is my belief that the senior years should 
be golden years, years which we anticipate 
in our youth. To make it so it is necessary 
that many of these problems be effectively 
faced and that long-range programs to ac- 
complish such a golden age be developed. 

To me the expression golden years means 
a maximum of happiness and security which 
results. from the assurance that senior citi- 
zens will have equal opportunities with 
others to engage in gainful employment. It 
Means senior citizens must have suficicnt 
income to pay for the essentials of food, 
clothing and shelter, and for the mainte- 
Nance of a standard of living with dignity. 
Tt means an opportunity for participation 
in community lite as self-respecting and self- 
sustaining citizens. It means providing of 
adequate housing suited to the needs of 
Senior citizens and available at prices that 
they can afford to pay. It means that 
senior citizens should have the opportunity 
to make preparation, develop skills, inter- 
ests, and social contacts that will make the 
gift of added years of life a creative re- 
ward and satisfaction. It means the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary social costs of premature 
deterioration and disability. It means re- 
lieving senior citizens of some of the burden 
of sickness and mental breakdown. 

Tam one who also believes that this golden 
age is within our reach and there 1s a greater 
Awareness today than there has been at any 
time in the last century of the problema of 
senior citizens. More is being done presently 
to serve their welfare and attain this goal 
of the golden years than at any time in our 
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It will be my objective to review some 
of the things that are being done presently 
as well as to outline some of the objectives 
and goals which I believe we must concen- 
trate on achieving if the golden years are 
to be realized. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
most significant efforts ever taken got under- 
way just this week with the meeting of 
the Advisory Committee of the White House 
Conference on the Aging. This Conference 
was authorized by legislation which passed 
the Congress last session and which I ac- 
tively supported. It is presently being im- 
plemented with the appointment of some 130 
outstanding citizens from all over the coun- 
try, from every walk of life to serve on the 
National Advisory Committee. I was proud 
when Mr. Edward A. Turville of St. Peters- 
burg was appointed from Florida to serve 
on this very important committee, which 
met this week in Washington. 

To bring you an up-to-date report on that 
meeting, it is interesting to note that the 
theme that has been adopted for the Con- 
ference is "Aging with a future every citi- 
zen's concern.” The Advisory Committee 
further set 2,800 as the number of delegates 
to attend the Conference some time in Jan- 
uary 1961. These delegates are to be ap- 
pointed by the States. Each State has been 
requested and encouraged to turn in reports 
as soon as possible on the problems of senior 
citizens within the State and action taken 
by the States in solving these problems. 

I have already discussed with Robert 
Kean, Director of the Conference and former 
Congressman from New Jersey for some 20 
years, some of the subject matter which I 
think should be considered by the Confer- 
ence, some of which I have outlined above. 

It is further worthy to note that the ad- 
ministration appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee on Aging. It has been elevated to 
Cabinet level and has representatives from 
all branches of the executive Government 
serving on the board in order to coordinate 
and plan programs immediately for senior 
citizens. As I see it, this Conference on the 
Aging is to deal with long-range problems, 
Thus, the administration is tackling the 
problem on a present as well as long-range 
basis, I find this most enco g- 

For some time I have felt the problems of 
senior citizens sufficiently significant that I 
have introduced, during the last 4 years, leg- 
islation establishing a Bureau of Senior Cit- 
izens within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which would give the 
Director sub-Cabinet status and would es- 
tablish a permanent agency that can do the 
actual planning and directing as well as ad- 
ministration of the program for senior cit- 
izens. I still think that this approach will 
eventually be accepted, and these other two 
approaches give substantial support to my 
contention that the bureau is needed. 

This administration has taken action in 
many fields to indicate a very sincere interest 
in the senior citizen and has enacted legisla- 
tion to provide FHA loans on the same fa- 
vorable terms as for younger persons to senior 
citizens that can acquire a third signature. 
Of course, this is not the true solution of 
the overall problem, but it is a step in the 
right direction. Further in the field of hous- 
ing, the FHA has a very active program of 
multifamily housing for the elderly and has a 
$20, million special assistance fund to pur- 
chase mortgages on houses for the aging from 
the Pederal National Mortgage Association to 
be insured by FHA. The FHA is now armed 
with an impressive arsenal of new weapons 
with which to accept the challenge of pro- 
viding our senior citizens with the kind of 
free-enterprise housing for their needs and 
wants. Just as the Nation rose to the need 
of housing for the veterans returning from 
World War II in 1946, so now the Nation 
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must rise to the needs of our senior citizens 
today. Significant steps in this direction are 
being taken, but much remains to be done. 

Iam not going to be satisfied until legis- 
lation is passed that will result in senior 
citizens getting FHA loans on the same basis 
as the younger people, that is without the 
penalty imposed on senior citizens of sub- 
stantial down payment. I was a stanch 
supporter of the senior citizen program writ- 
ten into the 1956 Housing Act, but it is 
acknowledged that it must be expanded to 
be effective and, of course, I have strongly 
supported the nursing home proposal, as 
contained in the housing bill before Con- 
gress this session and as recommended by 
the administration. It would permit private 
enterprise to construct nursing homes with 
FHA guaranteed loans, whereas previously 
such authority existed only for charitable or 
governmental bodies. This amendment to 
the housing act would require approval of 
mortgage insurance applications by the State 
or local body which regulates nursing homes 
and would require a certification by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that there are in effect in the locality in- 
volved minimum standards of systems for 
licensing and regulating nursing homes. Of 
course, Florida in the last few years has 
taken giant strides in the enactment of nurs- 
ing home legislation and setting much high- 
er standards directed toward protecting sen- 
ior citizens against some unscrupulous op- 
erators and against the safety hazards in- 
herent in unsupervised facilities, that too 
often was the experience in Florida. 

Having started to bridge the subject of 
housing and medical attention with a dis- 
cussion of nursing homes, I will discuss for 
a minute some of the problems with regards 
to sickness and medical care. 

This session of Congress, on the House 
side at least, has appropriated $346 million 
Tor medical research in the field of chronic 
diseases which I think indicates substantial 
interest on the part of Congress in this field, 
I would like to give you some idea of how 
this $346 million is to be spent: $36,404,000 
has been designated for general 
$83,308,000 has been designated for cancer 
research, $60,400,000 has been designated for 
mental health research, $54,744,000 has been 
designated for heart research, $9,725,000 has 
been designated for dental research, $37,790,- 
000 has been designated for arthritis re- 
search, $30,286,000 has been designated for 
infectious disease research, $33,613,000 has 
been designated for blindness research. 

Of course, I acknowledge that a great 
many senior citizens do not have sufficient 
income to bear the burden of the ever- 
increasing cost of medical care and drugs, 
I was most encouraged to read the Presi- 
Gent's speech before the American Medical 
Association in Atlantic City, NJ. He asked 
that the medical profession join in the fight 
against inflation by setting fees that would 


be within the range of what the patients 


could reasonably pay. I believe that he 
could have gone a step farther and sug- 
gested that if we are to avoid socialized 
medicine, which I believe each and 

one of you. as well as myself, are dedicated 
to avoid, then of course the medical pro- 
fession should acknowledge its responsibility 
of coming up with a free enterprise solution 
to the problem. In the legal profession 
there are legal ald socleties that make avail- 
able legal assistance to those who are unable 
to pay. It seems to me that some similar 
approach on the part of the medical pro- 
fession would do much toward avoiding 
Federal action in the fleld, which of course 
customarily is justified on the basis of in- 
action by local government or private enter- 
prise itself. The medical profession, in this, 
I believe is offered a great challenge and an 
opportunity of service to the Nation. It is 
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my hope that the medical profession will 
come up with an answer. 

The Federal Government has to some 
extent acknowledged the problem of provid- 
ing adequate medical and doctors’ care for 
senior citizens by permitting tax deductions 
for all such costs for persons over 65, but 
no deductions are permitted for the cost of 
drugs up to 1 percent of the person’s in- 
come. I have introduced a bill this year 
which would permit a tax deduction for 
total amounts of medicine and drug costs 
to a person age 65 and over, it being difficult 
for me to understand why such provision 
has not already been enacted into law. This 
is just a small step in the right direction. 

It is interesting to note that in the State 
of California, an experiment is underway by 
one large drug chain whereby drugs are sold 
to retirees of the State pension programs at 
a substantial discount, that is at only 15 
percent profit to cover overhead for the drug- 

This means that a considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost of drugs results. It Is a 
most interesting experiment which I am sure 
you, as well as myself, will watch very closely, 
hoping that it will prove successful as a free 
enterprise approach to the problem and that 
it might even spread to Florida. 

The administration has this matter of 

medical care under consideration presently 
and I am sure it is one of the matters that 
the conference on aging will give great study 
to. The administration recommended some 
3 years ago a Federal program to encourage 
the extension and development of voluntary 
health prepayment plans or policies which 
would assist private enterprise companies in 
developing programs for such insurance at 
a reasonable cost to groups of greater risk 
people, This was not enacted into law but 
indicates again the considerable interest be- 
ing shown and the study being given to this 
problem. 
No more serious threat could be offered 
to the security and well-being of the person 
on fixed income, which is the vast majority of 
persons that are retired, than that of infia- 
tion. This pocketbook bandit has robbed all 
people, but particularly with more aggra- 
vated results, those on fixed incomes of some 
50 cents of the value of the dollar over the 
last 20 years. 

Again the President made particular note 
of inflation in his address before the Medical 
Association and particularly with regard to 
senior citizens when he said: 

“Inflation is not merely a threat, it is a 
robber and a thief. It takes the bread out 
of their mouths, the clothes off of their backs, 
and it limits their access to the medicine, 
care, and facilities they need.” 

The President went on to say: “We must 
work together (meaning the medical profes- 
sion, industry, Government, and the broad 
body of our citizenry) to make possible for 
our senior citizens meaningful activity so 
that they can become, as they all hope to, 
independent, useful, and creative members 
of our society.” 

He went on to call for judgment, and 
restraint in the operation of the Government 
and its economy and stated that if the Gov- 
ernment spends foolishly, it can only result 
in higher taxes and inflation. He suggested 
that we must live within our means, if we 
as a people are to prosper. 

I believe this brings into focus one of the 
chief contributors to inflation, and that is 
unbridled Federal spending. Iam sorely dis- 
turbed about the many tens of billions of 
dollars in proposed legislation that has either 
been passed by the House or the Senate or 
in the alternative is awaiting a rule for con- 
gressional action which, if enacted as pro- 
posed by some of the HMberal Members of 
Congress, would have the effect of unbalanc- 
ing the budget to a completely irresponsible 
extent. 
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I believe this to be one of the major issues 
facing Congress, that is, the question of 
whether the budget busters are going to pre- 
vall or whether fiscal responsibility and a 
balanced budget is going to prevail. I, of 
course, have voted against the $5 billion 
housing bill, the airport construction bill 
which exceeds the President's recommenda- 
tions by $100 million, and led the floor fight 
in the effort to avoid spending an additional 
one-half billion doliars for additional Federal 
grants to sewage treatment plants as exam- 
ples of my contribution toward a balanced 
budget. 

There could be added to the list of budget- 
busting proposals, the Federal aid to school 
construction and teachers’ salary bill, costing 
#4 billion, the aid to depressed areas bill that 
passed the Senate, costing $3 billion, the $6 
billion highway reimbursement for toll roads 
and freeways bill Which was voted out of my 
Public Works Committee last week. If these 
prevail, it is easy to see how many more bil- 
lions of dollars will be added to deficit spend- 
ing. Our national debt already stands at 
the staggering amount of $286 billion and is 
costing a billion dollars a year in interest 
alone. 

Of course, this administration has invoked 
its full executive authority in an attempt to 
control interest rates and national bank dis- 
counts as well as making an open appeal to 
labor and management to try to prevent a 
wage increase spiral and in order to avoid 
inflationary effects. 

In addition, inflation is also eroding away 
the pension and social security programs and 
other fixed incomes of senior citizens insofar 
as Federal pensions and annuities are con- 
cerned. It means that to keep up with this 
increased cost of living, increase in all of 
these has been inevitable and particularly in 
the last 6 years. 

The other side of the coin an the restric- 
tions that have been placed on outside earn- 
ings of those on social security and vet- 
erans’ pensions toegther with certain other 
Federal programs. I have introduced leg- 
islation to permit increases in outside earn- 
ings to help meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing. In addition, I have introduced a bill 
which would exempt Civil Service retirement 
trom income tax as well as a bill to reduce 
the age at which beneficiaries of social se- 
curity are no longer subject to restrictions on 
outside earnings, the present age is 72, and I 
have proposed reducing this to 70. Again 
this is merely stopgap legislation to meet 
the immediate situation in certain given 
areas acknowledging that the over-all prob- 
lem of considering pension adjustments and 
adequate outside earnings is one that must 
be given lengthy and careful consideration, 
and I am sure it will be by the President's 
Executive Committee as well as by the Con- 
ference on Aged. 

A discussion of some of the aforemen- 
tioned programs and proposals on the part 
of the Federal Government, as well as free 
enterprise, offers some food for thought and 
certainly indicates that things are really 
stirring insofar as the development of the 
program to assure senior citizens happy and 
secure lives during the golden years is con- 
cerned. It is obviously necessary that long, 
as well as short-range programs be devised 
and carried out. It is my hope that the 
Conference on Aging will give consideration 
to some of the problems and suggestions 
which have been made, and further, that 
it will thoroughly consider some of the fol- 
lowing as well: 

A complete analysis of all Federal taxes 
and their effect on this group with the ob- 
jective of making recommendations as to 
where tax adjustments would be justified in 
easing the strain of the tax burden on those 
who are on fixed incomes or who have in- 
sufficient income; 
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A study of the advisability of removing 
all limitations on outside earnings from all 
Federal laws such as social security, and 
veterans’ pensions, in order that the elderly 
might be gainfully employed and make use- 
ful to society his unusual skills, as well as 
providing adequate security for himself; 

A serious question as to the proper ap- 
proach to providing adequate medical and 
hospital treatment and care, as well as 
stepped-up research in the field of chronic 
diseases as well as in the field of geriatrics 
and gerontology; 

A planned program for employment of 
senior citizens and to overcome the employer 
resistance to hiring a person over age 50, 
as well as the possible rehabilitation for 
senior citizens where needed; 

A thorough study of how leisure time can 
be filled with the joy of living with adequate 
recreation and the opportunity to develop 
friendships; 

The means of combatting inflation on the 
one hand, or providing for some type of ad- 
justment to offset the increased costs of 
living, if and when that develops, in order 
to relieve the senior citizen of the financial 
pinch for which he has little or no remedy 
being on fixed income, which results from 
the devaluation of the dollar or, in other 
words, the goal of economic security; 

And, the avallability of adequate housing 
which is the basis for the feeling of security 
so essential to basic happiness. 

These are some of the suggestions which I 
have recommended to the White House to 
be included on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence. Although they are certainly not ex- 
haustive, they point the way to a long-range 
program that I think gets at the heart of 
some of the problems, as well as giving hope 
for the realization of the golden age. 

Thus, in closing, I can say that real prog- 
ress is being made and great interest is 
being generated in this fleld, more so today 
than at any time in recent history. Not 
only is long-range planning getting under- 
way through the White House Conference on 
Aging, but immediate steps are being taken 
and the problem is receiving immediate con- 
sideration through the President's Commit- 
tee on Aging within the executive branch of 
the Government. In conjunction with the 
national conference, State participation and 
interest is essential if it is to succeed. 
Thirty-five States have some form of official 
senior citizens organization as appointed by 
the Governor, through which the Confer- 
ence's activities will be channeled and sug- 
gestions will be received. The Governor of 
the State of Florida has established the in- 
terdepartmental commission on aging and 
also the Florida Development Commission as 
a retirement section headed by Mr. J. M. 
Buck. These agencies, I am sure, will work 
hand in hand with the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, to help select delegates, make 
studies of the problems peculiar to Florida. 
and to make ayailable information to the 
Conference, as well as to Florida govern- 
mental and civic bodies in the State. I also 
believe that the local governments, likewise, 
should have advisory committees to deal 
with this problem on the local level, thus 
giving us a three-pronged attack, Federal, 
State and local, and a broad basis for at- 
tacking the problem at all levels. 

Thus, when it comes to a program with 
the goal of securing for senior citizens the 
golden opportunities of senior years, I pro- 
pose as a minimum starting point the fol- 
lowing: 

1, The establishment of a bureau of sen- 
jor citizens in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with sub-Cabinet 
status, to concentrate on senior citizens mat- 
ters. 

2. Decreasing, if not eliminating, the mi- 
tations on outside earnings for social se- 
curity, veterans’ pensions, and other Federal 
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annuity and pension programs where such 
limitations exist. 

3. Legislation. to permit all medical ex- 
penses to be deducted for income tax pur- 
poses for senior citizens and the immediate 
planning on the part of private enterprise to 
meet the challenge of making available med- 
ical services and drugs to senior citizens who 
are unable to pay for them; 

4. An all-out fight against continued infla- 
tion which means this session of Congress a 
determined effort to balance the budget and 
to turn back the budget busters. 

5. An immediate thorough study of all 
taxing fields including national, State and 
local, and the effect of such taxes on persons 
with fixed Incomes to determine what ad- 
justments, if any, can be made to relieve 
this burden wherever it is reasonably pos- 
sible to do so. 

6. The passage, this session, of an im- 
proved senior citizens’ hi ‘as 
well as the nursing home provision to permit 
private enterprise to acquire FHA guaranteed 
loans and to require minimum standards for 
such nursing homes. 

7. Immediate studies to determine how the 
skilled and semiskilled employment capabil- 
ities of senior citizens can be made use of 
and how such citizens can continue their 
Participation in the life of the community. 

As I said before, this is a very minimum 
where immediate activity and 
Planning is essential and, of course, the 
long-range goals rightfully should be estab- 
lished by the White House Conference on 
Aging and I have high hopes that such will 
be the case. So, as this organization meets, 
I think it is fitting to say that it does so in 
a year of great hope, great expectations, and 
a year in which the way is being charted for 
the realization of the truly golden age of 
senior citizenship. 


Philippine-American Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF AIINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, these are 
days when our friends should know that 
we appreciate their friendship. We 
should not make them feel that we are 
in any way taking them for granted. 
That is why I wish to call the attention 
of the Members of the House to the mes- 
sages exchanged on July 4 between the 
President of the United States and the 
President of the Philippines. As you 
will recall, Philippine Independence was 
proclaimed on July 4, 1946, and this date 
was chosen by the Filipino people in 
grateful acknowledgment of American 
friendship and good will. 

The two brief but meaningful mes- 
Sages exchanged by radiogram reveal the 
mutuality of ideals and interests of our 
two peoples. L 
it is gratifying to be able to emphasize 
in a world torn by frictions and irritants. 

President Eisenhower's message to 
President Garcia follows: 

The people of the United States join me 
in extending to Your Excellency and to the 
people of the Philippines felicitations and 
best wishes on the national anniversary of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 


It is an inspiring note that 
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President Garcia’s message to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is the following: 

In behalf of the Filipino people and of my 
own, I wish to convey to Your Excellency 
and to the great American people my most 
sincere greetings and felicitations on the 
anniversary of your Independence Day. 

It is quite meaningful that our two coun- 
tries have a common independence day be- 
cause we share the same ideals of freedom 
and democracy for which our gallant soldiers 
have fought and died. It is my fervent hope 
that the special relationship between our 
two countries be further strengthened as we 
rededicate ourselves today to the continuing 
defense of the dignity and the liberty of man. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to call at- 
tention to a recent press interview that 
President Garcia gave to the United 
Press International datelined from Ma- 
nila on June 27, 1959. 

Because of an approaching election 
in the Philippines this coming Novem- 
ber at which eight Senators, all the Gov- 
ernors and mayors will be elected, an 
electoral campaign is now going full 
blast. As we in the United States are 
well aware, during a campaign charges 
and counter charges are made against 
the party in power. We in the iat 
States have nothing to do with the 
Philippine election. That is their own 
domestic affairs as a sovereign nation 


-and we Americans are the first ones to 


respect Philippine sovereignty. 
However, since a certain sector of the 
American press has published statements 
to the effect that President Garcia has 
been showing signs of anti-Americanism 
in his official acts, he has vigorously de- 
nied the charges in the following inter- 


view: 
(By William Miller) 

Mantia,. June 27—Philippine President 
Carlos P. Garcia strongly asserted today his 
friendship for the United States and accused 
his political enemies of attempting to alien- 
ate the Americans from the administration. 

“When these critics of mine were collabor- 
ating with the Japanese during World War 
II. I was a guerilla leader in the hills of 
Bohol with a Japanese price on my head,” 
President Garcia said in an interview with 
the United Press International. 

Visibly irritated by reports that he had 
become discouraged with the United States, 
the Philippines President lashed out at his 
political critics as “Idle talkers who are 
fence-sitting.” He suggested that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, World War II Philip- 
pines and Pacific commander, set the record 
straight on who stood by the Americans dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation of the Philip- 
pines. He urged that letters between Garcia, 
then a guerilla leader in the southern 
Philippines, and MacArthur in Australia be 
released. 

“I was and am a friend of the American 
people because I believe in the principles of 
which they stand. I staked my life for the 
cause once and I believe that I would do it 
again if necessary,” Garcia said emphatical- 
ly. * * * The Presidént said that members 
of the opposition had deliberately misguided 
Americans in a campaign to drive a wedge 
between the Garcia administration and the 
United States. 

“I will stake my record of friendship for 
the United States against anyone in the op- 
position anytime. When others in Manila 
were doing business with the Japanese I was 
in the hills of Bohol fighting with the Amer- 
ican,” he said. 

There were actually only two irritants at 
present in Phillppine-American relations, he 
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said, and they were the military bases issue 
and the old Philippine claims against the 
US. Government. 

“I still hope that we can have a meeting of 
the minds on the bases issue,” he said. 
Progress had been made in talks with U.S. 
Ambassador Charies E. Bohlen, he said, and 
the only snag was the jurisdictional issue. 
The recent U.S. congressional appropriation 
for an old Pilipino gold devaluation claim 
dating back to the 1930's was gratifying, he 
said, and there were expectations that an ad- 
ditional $130 millions in war damage claims 
would be approved. 

“The United States could also help us 
with the updating of our defenses, par- 
ticularly air defenses and additional strength 
for our navy,” President Garcia said. 

He felt that U.S. Pacific Chief Adm. Harry 
Felt's reported criticism of Filipino air de- 
fense thinking, which stirred up a minor 
Manila storm, had been clarified. 

“We have in fact been pressing for the up- 
dating of these very things. We appreciate 
the importance of airpower. I, myself, had 
personal experience, in World War II, in the 
resulting demoralization when the Japanese 
gained air supremacy over the Philippines,” 
he said. 

Turning again to “these professional critics 
of mine,” the President said that they had 
painted a picture of gloom that “was exag- 
gerated by about five times.” 

“The opposition paints a picture of gloom, 
while in truth, by and large, this country 
is progressing much faster than its contem- 
porary nations—much faster than most,” he 
said. 

The President admitted that there was 
graft and corruption in the Philippines to- 
day, but he added that his administration 
Was carrying out an active drive against it 
which had resulted in the suspension of 77 
officials during the year 1958. “That 1 year's 
record, 1958, cannot be equaled by 8 entire 
years of the opposition,” he said. 

“Graft and corruption is an old problem 
in the Philippines. Even Jesus Christ had 
His problems with corruption amounting to 
30 pieces of silver, The United States also 
has the problem, but, fortunately, unlike 
here in the Philippines, the President of the 
United States is not blamed for every mu- 
nicipal or State corruption,” he added. 

President Garcia said that the Filipino 
First movement had been misunderstood, 
“The Filipino First is an effort to increase 
the participation of Filipinos in the economy 
of the country,” he said. “At present much 
of the nation’s economy is in the hands of 
aliens. Now that we are independent, we 
wish to frame economic policies advantage- 
ous for our own people—the same as any 
other country would do,” he said. 

President Garcia denied that Filipino First 
was antialien particularly in its application 
to Americans. He pointed out that Ameri- 
cans would enjoy preference up until 1974 
under the parity agreement, “and even after 
that time Americans will have preference, 
although, of course, it would require a new 
agreement at that time,” he said. Garcia 
emphasized that there was a considerable 
degree of political stability in the Philip- 
pines today and that his Nacionalista Party 
enjoyed the biggest majority in Philippine 
history—83 out of 102 representatives and 
20 out of 24 senators. 


Mr. Speaker, we should approach 
questions affecting our country abroad 
with balance. Certainly it cannot be 
considered anti-American for another 
nation to defend its enlightened self- 
interest just as it is our duty as Amer- 
icans to defend and uphold our own in- 
terests. 

In a recent speech in New York, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassa- 
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dor to the United States, whose friend- 
ship for our country no one can ques- 
tion; said; 

Why should it be called anti-American 
for our people to insist that our rights as a 
sovereign nation be respected? The British 
do not consider it anti-British for the Cana- 
dians to demand that they be treated as 
sovereign equals. My people are growing 
into maturity, they are seeking new values, 
in quest of new goals, reassessing our stand- 
ards and engaged in searching national in- 
trospection. We cannot escape the evolu- 
tion of mankind. America no doubt is our 
best friend and we are grateful, but it ls not 
because we love our cid friend less when we 
have to prepare for an inevitable future be- 
cause knowing America as we do we are 
sure she would not begrudge us our loving 
our people more. 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot quarrel with 
that statement. That is how we feel 
toward our own country. If we are to 
maintain our position in the world it 
must be based on the respect that other 
nations have for our moral leadership to 
the extent that our actions command 
such respect. Moral leadership includes 
a sympathetic understanding of other 
peoples’ feelings, attitudes, ideals, and 
traditions. Again, quoting from our 
good and true friend General Romulo: 

I do not fear for America nor for her con- 
tinued preeminence as a great power. My 
concern, our common concern, is rather 
that her greatness will rest not merely upon 
her demonstrated superiority in economic 
power and naked might but upon her stead- 
fast adherence to freedom and justice and 
upon the faith which the world's peoples 
have in the essential goodness of her heart 
and in the soundness of her principles. 


Winning Essay in the Civitan Club’s 
International Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp; I include 
the winning essay in the Civitan Club's 
international essay contest. 

The sponsorship of such a contest by 
this outstanding civic club is entitled to 
the highest commendation. 

It is an annual affair, and high 
schools throughout the United States 
and Canada participate in it. The 
subject of the essay is “Citizenship,” and 
any high school senior is eligible. The 
winner is awarded a $1,200 scholarship. 

This great international Civic Club is 
making a substantial contribution to the 
youth of the land, and I very heartily 
congratulate this fine civic organization. 

I am especially proud of the 1958-59 
winner, and honored, too, in being priv- 
ileged to call to the attention of the 
Nation this outstanding achievement of 
a young man from Nashville, Tenn., 
David Ray Hunter. He is the winner of 
this award. 
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David Ray Hunter is a graduate of a 
fine high school in my home city, the 
East Nashville High School. I am sure 
that all Nashville is proud of this young 
man. His essay is entitled “Citizen- 
ship—A Process of Gradual Achieve- 
ment.” Icongratulate young Hunter on 
his success and wish for him future suc- 
cesses in his chosen field. 

Our city board of education, the 
principal and teaching staff of East 
High, the Civitan Club of Nashville, and 
all our people are proud of this young 
man, and I recommend the reading of 
his essay to the Members of the Con- 


gress. 
It follows: 
CrrizensHip—A PROCESS or GRADUAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


(By David Ray Hunter, East Nashville High 
School, 110 Gallatin Road, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 


“Tis education forms the common mind: 

Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.” 

Pope. 

One of the greatest lessons I have ever 
learned was taught me by a wise, but un- 
educated, old countryman who by diligent, 
devoted labor had transformed a rundown, 
barren tract into a beautiful productive 
farm. This transformation had evoked re- 
current comments in neighboring homes and 
as crossroads stores. One day as I watched 
him loyingly prepare his soll for spring 
planting, I said with a childish burst of 
confidence, “Mr. Newell, grandpa says yours 
is a fine farm.” His tanned and furrowed 
face broke into a happy smile as he said 
quite simply, “It ought to be fine; I live 
here. But, son, I have had to keep ever- 
lastingly at it—everlasting at it.” 

Good citizenship, like all other worth- 
while things like wisdom, human charity, 
and Christianity, results only if we “keep 
everlastingly at it.“ It is a process of 
gradual achievement. Citizenship is like a 
plant: first there is the planting season, 
followed by the growing season, which in 
turn, is succeeded by the period of maturity 
and reproduction, and climaxed by the 
harvest. 

The planting season is the most impor- 
tant period. Seeds of citizenship become 
rooted when children’s minds are in their 
embryonic stage before they start attending 
school. During this period they develop 
many important character traits necessary 
for good citizenship, such as honesty, truth- 
fulness, and industry. Children have echoic 
minds and tend to imitate the lessons and 
the actions of their parents. They should 
early be taught both self-reliance and fam- 
ily cooperation. Parents should teach them 
not to be selfish, to love other people, never 
deliberately to hurt anyone in mind or body, 
and many other small but essential lessons 
which form the roots of the plant, serving 
as the foundation for citizenship. Later 
they attend nursery school or kindergarten 
where they learn to work and play with 
others, This lesson is very important, be- 
cause citizenship is based upon teamwork, 
and a team can function properly only if 
the members of a team work together to- 
ward one common cause, as the cells in a 
plant work independently yet as a unit to 
provide nourishment for the plant. Next 
children enter the first grade and begin in- 
tellectual development. At this crucial pe- 
riod, they come under the influence of per- 
sons not related to them, The important 
lessons learned in our educational institu- 
tions and churches must be applied with the 
greatest care as a young plant must be 
handled gently and intelligently. 

The growing season begins with early 
adolescence and extends into young man- 
hood. Ideals of citizenship previously 


“toms are established. 
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planted in their minds now sprout beyond 
the protective soil of home environment 
and flourish or die as the elemental forces 
of outside influences beat upon them. 
Life-long habits are formed. These habits 
result largely from outside influences just 
as the growth of a plant is affected by the 
elements. Many organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, Junior Civitans, Hi-Y's, Key 
Clubs, YMCA, and youth groups in various 
churches, teach responsibility, concerted ef- 
fort, desirable character traits, high moral 
standards, and good citizenship by instilling 
in them a desire to be better individuals 
and a desire to improve their country. High 
schools of America are perhaps the greatest 
institutions for developing the growth of 
citizenship. Most high schools have student 
governments which make possible the exer- 
cise of citizenship on a small scale. Here 
students have a chance to be junior citi- 
zens and to practice good citizenship. Elec- 
tions of student officers provide the chance 
to vote for the person best qualified for office 
regardless of personal feelings. Actual 
courses in high school develop responsibility 
and the willingness to take part in class dis- 
cussions and carry their loads by making 
good grades. Teachers offer inspiration and 
guidance. Students learn that the security 
of the Nation depends upon their mental 
ability and their citizenship. Their future 
determines the future of their country. 
Their citizenship, good or bad, determines 
their country’s citizenship. 

Our plant has now reached maturity; it 
has been subjected to the good and bad in- 
fluences of nature and now it begins to bear 
its fruits. At this period of development, 
Opinions are stabilized; manners and cus- 
If the environment 
and development have been good, people will 
participate in various civic activities without 
belng prompted. They will enjoy knowing 
that they are taking an active part in their 
government. Those who have not taken 
advantage of the lessons taught through 
good citizenship training become parasitic 
weeds of society. Those who have taken 
advantage of conscientious training and who 
have practiced good citizenship consider 
citizenship a privilege, for they realize that 
Americans have more individual rights than 
the people of any other country. To protect 
these great gifts, all of us must be good 
citizens by practicing good citizenship, lest 
the “apple become rotten at the heart.” We 
must protect ourselves and the future of 
America against corrupt governments, our 
own and that of others. 

The plant has matured at last. It has 
been planted, cultivated, fertilized, and kept 
free from weeds. The time has now come to 
harvest the fruits of the labor. The rewards 
of the plant are many: we have faithful 
voters, people who will take an active inter- 
est In civic affairs, better individuals, people 
who will help others as they help themselves 
and as a result of their influences.and labors 
we will have a better government. Unlike 
their barren bulimic brothers who take 
much but give nothing in return, such citi- 
gens bring forth bountiful harvests—some 
5, some 10, and some 20 fold. 

If America can continue to produce such 
vigorous, alerted, dedicated citizens in suffi- 
cient numbers, this Nation, like Mr. Newell's 
farm, “ought to be fine” because they live 
here. In the wise, but prosaic, words of this 
old countryman, however, America in nur- 
turing successive generations of citizens 
must also ‘keep everlastingly at it,” for citi- 
zenship, no less than effective farming, is a 
never-ending process of gradual achieve- 
ment. 

I have used no reference material of any 
kind in writing this paper except my subtitle 
which is a short quotation from Alexander 
Pope’s “An Essay on Man.” This quotation 
is properly enclosed in quotation marks. 


1959 
Facts and Figures on the Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, unfortunately a lot of folks 
have the mistaken impression that the 
$5.4 billion appropriated last year for the 
agricultural budget went to the farmer. 
Actually, two-thirds of the money was 
used for programs which benefited all of 
the citizens of this country—as well as 
people abroad. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
included Minnesota Congressman FRED 
MARSHALL’s breakdown of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget in her 
column, “My Day.“ Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to have 
this column printed in the RECORD: 
Farmer GETS SMALL SHARE OF Pnors FUND 

(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Hype Parx.—There has always been a great 
discrepancy between the price received by the 
farmer for his product and the price paid by 
the consumer. As far back as I can remem- 
ber this has been the case, but, instead of 
improving, the situation seems to grow worse. 

I have a letter from the wife of a dairy 
farmer in Minnesota enclosing some rather 
interesting facts which Congressman Frep 
MARSHALL of Minnesota lately brought to the 
public's attention. Here, in part, is what 
Representative MARSHALL said: 

“Pive and four-tenths billion dollars were 
appropriated for stabilization of farm prices 
and income. Most people assume that farm- 
ers that money, about two-thirds 
ot it does not go to the farmer. 

“Twenty-one million dollars goes for meat 
inspection, a general public health measure. 
One billion dollars is for commodities sent 
to other countries, a State Department and 
Army program. Another Army program of 
supplémental defense stockpiling uses $129 
million. The State Department foreign re- 
lations program gets $65 million for the in- 
ternational wheat agreement. Thirty-six 
million dollars goes into financing military 
housing in Europe. 

“Even in the $3 billion charged to price 
supports, less than one-third (§989 million) 
is properly charged to farmers. More than 
a third of the total is of primary benefit to 
business, such as $683 million for storage, 
handling, and transportation, $203 million 
for export charges, $102 million in interest 
Charges, including 848.4 million for Federal 
Reserve bank charges. 

Many people would be surprised that 
farmers get so small a part of the money 
going into the farm stabilization program. 
And so far as dairy farmers are concerned, 
less than 1 percent of the Government's in- 
vestment in agricultural price supports last 
year was chargeable to dairy products.” 

MIDDLEMAN FROFITS 


Now to go back to my farm wife's letter. 
She says: “We receive 6 cents a quart for 
grade A milk; we pay to have it hauled to 
the creamery, also pay for the city milk in- 
spector to come out and inspect our barns 
and milkhouses. 

“A certain percent is taken out for adver- 
tising. It takes a big investment to get 
Started in farming. Machinery is so high 
and with so little profit a lot of farmers on 
SiH Seopa! farms have to look for work else- 
where. 
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“The milk is handled many times before 
the consumer buys it in the store, and each 
one has to have wages or a profit. So, by the 
time the consumer buys it, It is hard to know 
who Is worse off—the farmer who gets little 
or nothing for his product or the consumer 
who has to pay such high prices.” 

This is an old, old story. It could be re- 
peated about many food products, but it is 
particularly hard perhaps on the dairy 
farmer just now. So, in the hope that those 
who can do something about this will some- 
day make a real study of how to eliminate 
some of the middleman's handling, I urge 
everyone to give some thought to this situ- 
ation. 


Mr. Butler’s Blowoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial in the 
Washington Evening Star today ex- 
presses well the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people concerning our Democratic 
leadership in the Congress. The over- 
whelming majority of the people and the 
Congress have confidence in our con- 
gressional leaders. They resent the un- 
timely comments and schemes of Mr. 
Butler. 


Mr, BUTLER'S BLOWOFF 
It is surprising that Democratice Chairman 
Paul Butler sħould openly criticize the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress. For this is a 


_poor way to go about satisfying Mr. Butler's 


consuming ambition—to garner votes, votes, 
and still more votes. 

What this blowoff really exposes Is a basic 
conflict in political philosophy between Mr. 
Butler and the Lyndon Johnson-Sam Ray- 
burn congressional leadership. 

It is Mr. Butler's job to win elections, and 
he is not too squeamish about how he does it. 
Thus, criticizing his party’s leaders in Con- 
gress for toning down legislation to avoid a 
veto, Mr. Butler urged passage of bills op- 
posed by the President even though the 
measures might be vetoed. In such event, he 
declared, “we will take the issue to the 
American people.” In other words, as a mat- 
ter of political strategy, he would prefer to 
have issues, or what he thinks would be 
issues, than to place his political bets on 
the best legislative program which can be 
pushed through Congress with the President's 
approyal. | 

Messrs. JOHNSON and RAYBUEN do not agree. 
They also are interésted in winning elec- 
tions. But they think it is smarter politics 
to skip the manufactured issues and, in- 
stead, to present the voters with the best 
possible record of legislative accomplishment. 

We think they are right, and that the 
Democratic sweep in last year’s congressional 
elections proves them right. Mr. Butler, of 
course, thinks differently. He says the Demo- 
crats won In 1958 not so much because of the 
Democratic record in Congress, but rather as 
the beneficiaries of a negative vote against 
an administration which lacked positive and 
aggressive leadership. 

He is entitled to his opinion and there is 
little likelihood that anyone will change Mr. 
Butler's mind. He is inclined to be set in 
his ways. The same thing goes, however, for 
LYNDON JOHNSON and Sam RAYBURN. It will 
be the surprise of the century if they are 
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converted to the Butler brand of thinking— 
especially with the latest Trendex poll show- 
ing 71.3 percent of the voters favoring a 
freeze on the debt ceiling with spending re- 
duced, if necessary, to stay within the 
ceiling. 

Meatiwhile, the Republicans must be sit- 
ting back and enjoying themselves. For a 
real knockdown Democratic family fight is 
just what the doctor would order for an 
ailing GOP. 


A Report on the First Inter-American 
Parliamentary Conference in Lima, 


Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I had the privilege of partici- 
pating with two other Members of the 
House of Representatives in the First 
Inter-American Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, which was heid from May 10-17 
Lima, Peru. f 

The Honorable W. R. Poacg, of Texas, 
and the Honorable JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
of New Mexico, and I served as delegates 
from Congress at a meeting of some 85 
members of national legislatures from 
16 nations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, 

The Inter-American Parliamentary 
Conference in Lima was the first to be 
held by Western Hemisphere member- 
nations of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, an association of legislators from 
55 nations throughout the world. 

The parent Inter-Parliamentary Union 
was organized in 1889 by legislative 
groups from nine nations. Its objectives 
are to foster personal contacts between 
members of national legislatures and to 
encourage common action toward 
strengthening democratic government 
all over the world. 

Mr, Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to report on some of the 
highlights of the conference in South 
America as I saw them. 

LATIN AMERICANS WANT ECONOMIC COOPERA- 

TION 

The Conference unanimously passed a 
resolution offered by the Argentine dele- 
gattion aimed at the No. 1 goal of the 
Latin Americans: a resolution to en- 
courage the economic integration of 
South and Central America and to estab- 
lish a Latin American common market. 

The high priority given by the Latin 
American delegates to economic prob- 
lems is illustrated by what a Chilean 
senator told me: “we in Latin America 
should be our own best customers. But 
we need a common market without trade 
barriers just as you in the United States 
have among the States. We also need a 
common economic plan for all of Latin 
America, not for just one country.” 

U.S. FARM PROBLEM DISCUSSED 


A discussion in one of the several study 
committees to which the delegates were 
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appointed dramatized the obstacles to 
\ cooperation between the United States 
and Latin America. The debate also il- 
lustrated the opportunities provided by 
the Inter-American Conference for use- 
ful exchange of views between elected 
officials. 

An Argentine senator, urging abolition 
of trade barriers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, attacked U.S. farm subsidies 
which, he said, forced our surpluses on 
the world market in unfair competition 
with other food-producing nations. 

In response to this statement, Repre- 
sentative Poacg, the distinguished chair- 
man of our delegation and vice chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, de- 
clared that the U.S. delegation strongly 
supported the removal of barriers to 
trade and the development of economic 
unity in the Western Hemisphere but 
added that these goals could not be 
achieved in one step. 

I do not think you in Latin America com- 
pletely appreciate— 


Said Mr. Poace— 
that if all controls on U.S. farm production 
were removed the result would be a tremen- 
dous expansion of output in the United 
States and a resulting drop in our farm 
prices which would be disastrous for you. 


He added: 

The farm problem is a very hard one for 
us to solve, and, before you condemn us, we 
would be grateful If you would tell us how 
to solve it. 

REPRESENTATIVE MONTOYA TALKS OF U.S. IN- 
VESTMENT IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Plenary sessions of the conference were 
held in the Peruvian House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the first day Representa- 
tive Moroya, speaking in Spanish, 
touched on one of the most sensitive is- 
sues between the United States and Latin 
America. 

The Latins feel that American eco- 
nomic aid has gone to Europe and Asia 
while they have been neglected. 

Mr. Montoya, in a very frank speech, 
carefully listed the substantial amounts 
of U.S. economic assistance, in both aid 
and trade, to Latin America in recent 
years. Total U.S. Government aid and 
direct U.S. private investment in Latin 
America has now reached the level of 
nearly $2 billion annually, U.S. private 
investments amount to over $10 billion, 
more than in any other region in the 
world. 

The fact that Mr. Montoya is of Span- 
ish descent and that he speaks the 
Spanish language fluently meant that his 
remarks were given very close attention 
by the Latin American legislators at the 
conference. : 

Mr. Speaker, I should like at this point 
in the Recorp to include an English 
translation of the text of Representative 
Mownroyra’s speech on the opening day of 
the conference: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH M, MON- 
TOYA AT FIRST INTER-AMERICAN PARLIAMEN- 
TARY CONFERENCE, LIMA, PERU 
My colleagues and I are particularly 

pleased to be in Lima, the beautiful and 

historic City of the Kings, attending the 

First Inter-American- Parliamentary Con- 

ference. 

The United States has been interested in 
conferences of this sort since the first days 
of our independence. It is therefore ex- 
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tremely gratifying to see the increasing in- 
terest on the part of other countries in this 
hemisphere in such a joint meeting of the 
representatives of the legislative branches 
of our neighboring countries. 

I should like to assure you of the deep 
desire of the United States to cooperate with 
our Latin American neighbors in the politi- 
cal and economic fields, 

We have, for example, contributed greatly 
to the development of Latin America and 
we shall continue to do so. The public and 
private North American dollars invested in 
the development of Latin America have 
reached the incredible amount of $2 billion 
annually. The immensity of this sum can 
be appreciated if one realizes that the total 
Tequests for economic assistance presented 
to the United States from throughout the 
world for the year 1960 amount to $1.6 
billion. Nor do I include in this figure the 
hundreds of millions that we have con- 
tributed to the World Bank and the newly 
established Inter-American Bank, the latter 
of which will grant all-its loans to Latin 
America. 

These figures also do not include private 
capital from the United States invested in 
Latin America to stimulate its economic 
growth and development, a sum which ex- 
ceeds $10 billion. If we add to this figure 
the $7.5 billion in annual trade between the 
United States, I think you will understand 
why we are proud of the great contribution 
we are making to the economic development 
of Latin America. 

I can assure you, nonetheless, that the 
United States will be seeking new methods 
of assistance to aid in hastening the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America, Our 
resources for cooperation in this direction 
are not, however, unlimited. There are vast 
areas in the United States which also need 
Government funds for their own develop- 
ment. The representatives of these people, 
moreover, cannot forget that whatever aid 
we give comes from the taxes paid by these 
same people. 

I do not think I need to remind you of 
the great opposition to taxes and the de- 
sire of people to see this welght lifted from 
their shoulders. The average taxpayer of 
the United States pays over 20 percent of 
his income to the Federal Government. So 
while we are on the one hand eager to 
cooperate, we are on the other limited by 
the tax burden on the American citizen. 

I should be less than frank with you if 
I did not say that the prospects for ob- 
taing additional financial assistance from 
the American taxpayers, who are clamoring 
to be relieved of the heavy taxes they have 
to pay, are very limited. In addition, the 
private investment which amounted to a 
figure over $1 billion in the past year for 
economic development in Latin America had 
to compete in the money market and I must 
impress upon you that the underdeveloped 
areas within the United States which want 
economic development are strong competi- 
tors in this struggle for economic assistance. 
In the United States there are several com- 
munities that offer to private investors 
stable political and labor conditions, free- 
dom from Communist agitation, reasonable 
governmental regulations justly applied, tax 
adyantages and a satisfactory return on the 
investment. If a Latin American country 
is interested in obtaining the substantial 
sums available from this source for eco- 
nomic development, it must compete with 
the communities in the United States and 
with other countries that are also anxious 
to obtain such capital and are willing to 
offer all kinds of advantages to the Amer- 
ican investors. 

Conferences such as the one in which we 
are participating are providing us, as mem- 
bers of the legislative branches of our gov- 
ernments, the opportunity to discuss such 
problems in an open and frank way, and 80 
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contribute to a mutual understanding of 
these probiems as well as to the fulfillment 
of our common goals and needs, 

Let us hope that this first Inter-American 
Parliamentary Conference will help in the 
encouragement of personal relationships 
among the members of our respective leg- 
islative branches and will contribute as well 
to the development and progress of our par- 
Hamentary institutions and keep us united 
in a common action in our objective of 
strengthening and develéping our demo- 
cratic institutions in the interest of peace 
and international cooperation. 


PRAISES REPORT OF HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Speaker, I should like also to take 
this opportunity to congratulate the 
members of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the Committee on, 
Foreign Affairs which, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama, Representative ARMI- 
STEAD I. SELDEN, JR., prepared an excel- 
lent report on United States relations 
with Latin America which appeared on 
May 11, 1959, during the conference in 
Lima. 

Because I believe this subcommittee 
report to be such an excellent summary 
of some of the major problems confront- 
ing our country in its relations with 
Latin America, I have sent a copy to 
each of the Latin American delegates at- 
tending the Inter-American Parliamen- 
tary Conference. 

SUMMARY: A VALUABLE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to conclude 
this brief report by saying that I believe 
that the Inter-American Parliamentary 
Conference was an extremely valuable 
opportunity for Members of our Con- 
gress to emphasize to Latin American 
legislators the great importance we in 
the United States attach to our ties with 
their countries. 

Politically, economically, and strategi- 
cally, good relations between the United 
States and the other American republics 
are indispensable to the overall strength 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr, Speaker, as one of the delegates to 
this first such conference, my own con- 
clusion is that the discussions among the 
elected representatives of Latin America 
and the United States were of genuine 
help in contributing to Western Hemi- 
sphere strength and understanding. 


One Hundred and Eighty-first Anniversary 
of the Battle of Wyoming, Pa., Observed 
on July 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following edito 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959: 

MONUMENT EXERCISES 

The 181st anniversary of the Battle of 

Wyoming, which falls on Friday, July 3. W 
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be observed at the Wyoming Monument 
grounds on Saturday morning, July 4, in 
connection with the observance of Inde- 
pendence Day. 

These exercises, under auspices of the 
Wyoming Commemorative Association, con- 
stitute the only formal program locally for 
the occasion. The opening of Swetland 

_ Homestead to the public by the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society will pro- 
vide an interesfing sidelight for visitors. 

The flavor of Independence Day has dis- 
appeared in so many places that Greater 
Wilkes-Barre is indeed fortunate to have a 
Tare opportunity to participate in this na- 
tional holiday in the spirit of our forefath- 
ers. The fact that the program is sched- 
uled for 10 a.m. will allow ample time for 

_ Visits to parks or lakes during the day and, 
for that matter, over the weekend. 

The mounting interest in this observance 
indicates that the public is not lacking in 
appreciation of the efforts of the Wyoming 
Commemorative Association to restore the 
Significance of the Nation’s birthday. Lo- 
Cally, it has added meaning because of the 
drama that was enacted on July 3, 1778. 

There is no reason why this year’s audi- 
ence should not be numbered in thousands 
instead of hundreds, with Justice Benjamin 
R. Jones as the speaker, a concert by the 
Stegmater Band and participation of the 
109th Battalion and patriotic organizations 
in the tribute to the hero dead of colonial 
days. 


Rev. John Leo Sullivan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29, 1959, the Reverend John Leo 
Sullivan, pastor of St. Francis Xavier 
Church in Waterbury, Conn., celebrated 
the completion of 50 years of service as 
& Roman Catholic priest. 

Ordained at Lugano, Switzerland, in 
1909, Father Sullivan has devoted his 
entire priestly life to the spiritual care 

‘of his coreligionists in various parishes 
in the State of Connecticut. 

I am proud to claim Father Sullivan 
as a fellow native of Waterbury. He 
Was born in that city on November 10, 
1881, of a prominent local family. 

In trying to sum up the man that is 
Father Sullivan, one is confronted with 
the difficulty of cataloging his amazingly 
diverse capabilities and accomplish- 
ments. 

He is a finished scholar with a back- 
ground of studies at Holy Cross, St. 
Brieuc in Brittany, France, Piacenza in 
Italy, and Lugano in Switzerland. 
` He is a skillful linguist who speaks 
French and Italian fluently as well as his 
Native tongue. 

In his younger years, he was an out- 
Standing handball and baseball player 
And even today his walking gait and 
Swimming pace outdistance many 
younger men. 

He is a skillful writer with a record 
of many incisive newspaper articles, and 
he is a graceful speaker, 
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His secular civic contributions par- 
ticularly in World War I are too numer- 
ous to detail. 

Above all, however, Father Sullivan 
has been a devoted shepherd for the 
people whose spiritual care has been en- 
trusted to him. Beyond all his other 
achievements, that which has surpassed 
all others has been his devotion to his 
priestly duties and his loyal service to 
his parishioners and to his church. 

I am happy to join Father Sullivan’s 
thousands of friends and admirers in 
thanking him for his half century of de- 
voted ministry and in wishing for him 
many more years of health and service. 


Father Sullivan’s contributions and 
the affection and esteem in which he is 
held in his home community are well de- 
scribed in an editorial from the Water- 
bury American of June 30, 1959, which 
J include herewith: 

FATHER JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


Father John Leo Sullivan of St. Francis 
Xavier Church was honored by a great turn- 
out of parishioners and friends Sunday. It 
was indeed a testimonial which the pastor 
may well cherish as an expression of affec- 
tion on the 50th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion as a priest. But as philosophers have 
said there is no such thing as massed sor- 
row, joy, or other deep-seated emotions. 
They belong only to each Individual. And 
in this case Father Sullivan saw a manifesta- 
tion of the high esteem in which he is held 
by so many separate souls each of whom has 
enjoyed, at some time or other, a different 
facet of his benign nature. 

Father Sullivan may point to many ac- 
complishments during his half century of 
service as a priest. He may well be proud 
of these for they are in true kecping with 
the vows he took as fledgling servant of his 
church. But many a man has done great 
and noble things and was not cherished as 
an individual for them. We believe that 
Father Sullivan is a man who has that added 
intangible something which makes him ap- 
preciated for his intrinsic worth in doing big 
things in a handsome way and small things 
in an unobtrusive humble way. Members 
of Father Sullivan's faith believe that divine 
grace is a gift that is ennobling to the soul. 
In his case we believe that inner virtue is 
reflected to the surface in a worldly grace 
of person that is enjoyed by all too few. 


Fourth of July 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an impressive, direct, 
and simple statement on the true mean- 
ing of the Fourth of July which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Morris V. Rosenbloom, 
president of American Surveys: 

This year the Fourth of July has a special 
significance. It commemorates not only the 
adoption in 1776 of the most famous docu- 
ment in American history, the Declaration of 
Independence, but it is also the day on which 
our Nation’s new 49-star fiag will be raised 
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officially for the first time at Fort McHenry 
National Monument in Baltimore, birth- 
place of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Just as the Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed the birth of the United States, 
and set forth with matchless eloquence the 
basic philosophy of our democracy and 
liberty, the flying of our new flag this Fourth 
of July symbolizes the perpetuation of a 
spirit of independence singularly American— 
a spirit reflecting our traditions of vision and 
enterprise, with equal opportunity for 
responsible performance. 

May our hallowed heritage help to lead 
America on to new horizons—both in our 
national and international relations—in the 
difficult and decisive period we now face. 


Kansas City’s Last Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heart of Kansas City, Kans., is an an- 
cient Indian burial ground. This ceme- 
tery is situated between the beautiful 
Carnegie Library grounds and the Huron 
and other business buildings. It has 
been estimated that as many as 1720 
bodies of the Huron-Wyandotte tribe 
and 7 chiefs are buried there. It is the 
only spot of great historical significance 
within the boundaries of Kansas City. 

A law was enacted by the 84th Con- 
gress which would authorize the sale of 
this Indian cemetery. Thereafter bills 
were introduced to preserve the burial 
ground and to repeal the provision au- 
thorizing its sale. The Secretary of the 
Interior promised the people of the 
Greater Kansas City area that an ad- 
ministrative hearing would be held in 
Kansas City, Kans., before any action 
was taken in connection with the dis- 
posal of this ancient landmark. , 

No administrative hearing was held by 
the Department of the Interior, and no 
action was taken by either the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs nor the 
House of Representatives on the meas- 
ures during the 85th Congress. 

Upon the convening of the 86th Con- 
gress, measures were introduced looking 
toward the establishment of the Huron 
Indian Cemetery as a national shrine 
and which would stop the sale of the 
cemetery. 

The people of the Greater Kansas City 
area, Many of whom have fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, and children 
buried in the cemetery, were lulled into 
complacency relying upon the promise 
of the Secretary of the Interior to hold 
hearings prior to any final action by his 
agency. The Interior Department filed 
unfavorable reports, which gave no valid 
reason for the Department's conclusions, 
before the citizens of the Midwest real- 
ized that they would not be accorded the 
hearing which they had been expecting. 
The complacency of the people suddenly 
ended and petitions and letters poured 
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in to the Representative of the Second 
Congressional District of Kansas. 

Because of an aroused public and be- 
cause the people had not been granted 
an opportunity for a hearing, the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs held a hear- 
ing in Washington on May 18 and con- 
cluded it in Kansas City, Kans., on Sat- 
urday, June 27. Many leading citizens 
testified and urged that the Indian burial 
ground be preserved, 

President Harry S. Truman submitted 
a strong statement pointing out the great 
historical value of the site and urged 
its retention. Letters were filed with the 
committee from the other five Kansas 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and from the four neighboring Missouri 
Members whose districts border the State 
of Kansas. Each of these distinguished 
and outstanding Members cited the his- 
torical value of the ancient burial ground 
and urged its preservation for the benefit 
of posterity. 

Miss May J. McGuire, one of the many 
distinguished citizens who testified be- 
fore the committee, is a past president 
of numerous county and State civic or- 
ganizations and is a feature writer for 
the Kansas City Kansan, one of the great 
newspapers of the Midwest. In her col- 
umn for Friday, July 3, Miss McGuire 
wrote of the committee hearings and of 
the members of the subcommittee. 

The handsome man with graying hair 
is, of course, the chairman of that sub- 
committee, the Honorable James A. 
Hatey, of Florida. The other nice look- 
ing men who smoked cigars were the 
Honorable B. F. Sisk, of California; 
Tuomas G. Morris, of New Mexico; and 
E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota. Miss Me- 
Guire expressed the unanimous opinion 
of the people of the Greater Kansas City 
area when she paid tribute to the excel- 
lent manner in which the hearings were 
held and the sympathetic consideration 
displayed by its members. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include the article written by Miss Mc- 
Guire in the extension of my remarks, 
as follows: 

LOOKIN” AROUND 
(By May J. McGuire) 

Members of the congressional committee 
who came here from Washington, D.C., Sat- 
urday to hear testimony concerning Huron 
Cemetery learned that it is a live issue. 

These men learned that many of the citi- 
zens, who are not descendants of the Wyan- 
dots, want the cemetery preserved accord- 
ing to the ancient treaty for “as long as 
grasses grow and rivers flow.” 

The hearing was first scheduled for the 
city hall auditorium but Mayor Paul 
Mitchum wisely decided the junior ballroom 
of the Town House Hotel would be a better 
place, because it is air-conditioned. 

The hearing was set for 10 a.m. to noon 
‘and from 2 to 4pm. Well before 10 a.m. 
the ballroom was comfortably filled. The 
distinguished men from Washington came 
in and took their places at a long table on 
a platform at the front of the room. On 
a lower level, at the center front, was a 
smaller table for the witnesses. There were 
“mikes” for all speakers. 

The word “witness” made me think of a 
court scene and I was greatly impressed 
that this was the first time for a congres- 
sional hearing to be held in Kansas City, 
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Those men were very nice looking—the 
kind to get votes, Every one of them, except 
our own NEWELL GEORGE, smoked cigars. 
Not that they smoked all of the time—just 
an occasional puff. 

The moderator or chairman was a hand- 
some gray-haired man from Florida, who 
had a very mild way of speaking—sort of 
informal—leaving off final “g's” and never 
seeming to be hurried. 

But if things seemed to be getting the 
least bit out of hand he rapped sharply with 
his gavel. Applause wasn't the order of the 
day. I wondered if the gavel came from 
Washington in his brief case. 

There was a name plate in front of each 
member of the committee—just like on TV. 
There were introductions and then the first 
witness was called, 

He was one of six persons who came for 
the hearing. He was really the spokesman 
for that group. He went over the history in 
some detail and filed a copy of his testi- 
mony with the clerk as did all witnesses, 

One woman from Oklahoma spoke criti- 
cally but briefly of the care the cemetery 
had been given. She based her own re- 
marks on a visit made some years ago. 

Later in the hearing, a local woman com- 
mented that she felt, since the Oklahoma 
descendants of the tribe felt it was their 
property, they might consider paying us or 
at least being grateful for care that had been 
given the cemetery. 

It was mighty interesting to hear so many 
of the descendants talk and tell of the his- 
tory of this cemetery and what it means to 
them, There were men and women who 
have children buried there who spoke with 
deep emotion of the cemetery. It is more 
than a historic spot to them. 

It was 12:30 before the morning session 
Was ended, so that there could be time out 
for lunch. Most of the people came back 
for the afternoon session and testimony was 
resumed. Witnesses were questioned by 
members of the committee. In the morn- 
ing it seemed to me the women were being 
treated like Indian squaws because the men 
did all the talking—but things changed in 
the afternoon and women gave their testi- 
mony. 

No one knows what will be the outcome, 
but those men from Washington learned 
that the people of Kansas City, Kans., want 
Huron Cemetery to remain as a cemetery— 
the only such cemetery in the United States. 


“It Isn’t Just My Car, but Everything We 
Buy”—Protest Against Manufactured 
Items Which Don’t Hold Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


. OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from a resi- 
dent of St. Louis who put down on paper 
a complaint one hears day after day 
from friends protesting the shortcom- 
ings of today’s manufactured goods. 
Are we cutting so many corners on pro- 
duction costs that “shoddy” is to become 
the national norm? 

This protest was not unique, but the 
extent of the buyer’s troubles seems to 
be a bit unusual. She bought a new car 
last fall, with a 90-day service guarantee. 
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As she says, most cars hold together for 
that period of time, “but mine did not.” 
“At least three things they had to 
fix—on the other things they kept tell- 
ing me nothing was wrong. But after 
90 days, then they wanted to fix the 
things they should have fixed before.” 
She listed such items as; 
. Gear shift broke off. 
. Horn would not work. 
. Windshield wiper would not work. 
Accelerator stuck. 
A new distributor with all the trim- 
mings. 
6. Oil leaking from motor—new gasket. 
7. Heater would not work—I had to buy 
a new thermostat. 
8. Thermostat was no good, water started 
boiling out, had to have it taken out. 
9. A new sealed beam headlight. 
10. Steering wheel had to be worked on. 


This woman said she wrote to Michi- 
gan, and an adjuster then came around 
to see her “but they would not do a 
thing. Anything I had to have fixed 
they have charged me outrageous prices. 
When I holler, they tell me it is flat 
rates.” 2 

After some further comments about 
her less-than-perfect new car, the writer 
added, “Now, it is not just my car but 
everything we buy.” 

It is this woman’s feeling we should 
have a law to require manufacturers to 
make their goods come up to a standard. 
I have asked the St. Louis Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to look into the particular 
incident of this woman's car, but in the 
meantime, as a consumer, I can feel 
more than a little sympathy for her 
plight and that of millions of others 
who find their new gadgets of all kinds 
falling apart in use. 
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A Memorial to James Madison 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7,1959 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 


‘wish to include in the Recorp, an edi- 


torial from the Fourth of July issue of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times which 
endorses the proposal to erect a me- 
morial for our fourth President, James 
Madison, who is best known as the man 
who authored our Constitution. In lend- 
ing its editorial support to the campaign. 
which was initiated by the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, the Capital 
Times said: 

We feel certain * * * we reflect the wishes 
of ali the people in this city which so proudly 
bears the name of Madison, 


The editorial follows: 

CariraL TIMES SUPPORTS PLAN FOR MEMORIAL 
TO JAMES MADISON 

Elsewhere on this page is reprinted 1 
letter from Irving Brant, a dis 
journalist and historian, who is now at work 
on a life of James Madison. Mr. Brant sug- 
gests that the country should memoralize 
in an appropriate way the fourth President 
of the United States. 
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In one sense of course President Madison 
is already memoralized in a way that no 
building of even the purest marble could 
hope to rival. That is his enshrinement 
in our history through his monumental 
achievement—the Constitution of the United 
States and the first 10 amendments, the 
Bill of Rights. 

We would also like to believe that the 
spirit of the Father of the Constitution has 
been immortalized in the name of Wiscon- 
sin's capital city. 

We agree with Mr. Brant, however, that 
there should be a visible marks of respect 
to his memory in the Nation's capital. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald 
has initiated_a campaign to put Mr. Brant’s 
Suggestion into effect in a most practical and 
fitting way. 

This Is the proposal to use the discarded 
24 columns from the Capitol’s East Front 
to compose a Madison memorial situated 
harmoniously with the existing memorials 
to Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

It seems to us that James Madison's claim 
to such high honor from his countrymen 
is beyond debate. In a phrase that has be- 
come famous in history, Gladstone once de- 
Scribed the Constitution as “the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 

On this Fourth of July, which celebrates 
dur independence, it is appropriate to re- 
memebr that this independence was given 
lasting form in the Constitution, that won- 
erful work. No man was more singularly 
Tesponsible for the final form of the Con- 
Stitution than James Madison. He served 
With unmatched brilliance as the mediator 
who was able to put it over at the famous 
Philadelphia convention, and he defended it 
With irresistible logic as the most famous of 
the authors of the Federalist papers. 

He then crowned this achievement by 
drawing up the Bill of Rights, the most 
Powerful guarantee of freedom ever con- 
celved by man. 

The Capital Times is happy to endorse the 
Proposal for a Madison memorial in Wash- 
ington. We feel certain that in doing so 
We reflect the wishes of all the people in this 
city which so proudly bears the name of 
Madison. 


Rural Development ia Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, to those 
People who are interested in problems 
connected with area redevelopment and 
the rural development program, there are 
Now abailable some preliminary statis- 
tics put out by the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the U.S. De- 
Partment of Agriculture in cooperation. 
The report is entitled “Sources and 
Levels of Income—Rural Households of 
North and West Florida, 1956.” 

Florida contains a part of the low-in- 
Come area that has persisted in the 
Southeast for several decades. It is with 
the rural segment of this low-income area 
that this report is concerned. The suc- 
cessful development and implementation 
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of both local and national programs re- 
quires more detailed knowledge than is 
provided by usual sources. The interest 
of many people in rural development pro- 
grams prompted the publication of these 
Statistics as soon as they became avail- 
able. 

In many of the counties in north and 
west Florida, sources of income continue 
to be limited largely to an agriculture 
that includes many subsistence farms, 
the harvesting and primary processing of 
timber and forest products, and Govern- 
ment expenditures in the form of pay- 
rolls and welfare payments. In 20 coun- 
ties scientific random sample interviews 
were conducted. Income records were 
complete on 730 schedules. The report 
states that: 

Cash income averaged $2,430 for the 730 
families. Farm families averaged $2,520 
compared to $2,338 for nonfarm families. 

Nonfarm employment was by far the ma- 
jor source of income for farm as well as 
nonfarm families. 

Cash income from farming operations ac- 
counted for approximately one-fourth of the 
total cash income reported by farm house- 
holds. Net cash farm income averaged $657 
for the 368 farms. Residential and part- 
time farms reported negative net cash farm 
incomes, on the average, while commercial 
farms averaged almost $1,200. 

Nonfarm employment income accounted 
for 60 percent of the total cash income re- 
ported by the survey households. Approxi- 
mately 59 percent of the familles re 
income from this source. Nonfarm families 
averaged some $500 more than farm fami- 
lies. Residential and part-time farm fami- 
lies earned considerably more income from 
this source, on the average, than commercial 
farm families. 

During 1956, approximately 75 percent of 
the 730 households had cash family incomes 
of less than $3,000, with 56 percent reporting 
less than $2,000. Only 11 percent of the 
households received cash family incomes in 
excess of $5,000, 

Viewed from the standpoint of the rela- 
tive importance of the various sources, as 
family income rose, income from farm oper- 
ation varied from approximately 10 percent 
to 13 percent of total income through the 
$5,000 to $7,499 income class, then increased 
to 19 percent and 36 percent, respectively, 
for the two highest income classes. By 
comparison, as family income increased, in- 
come from nonfarm employment became in- 
creasingly important from a relative stand- 
point. It accounted for 17 percent of 
total income for those households within 
the $0 to $999 income class and increased to 
78 percent of total income for those fami- 
lies receiving from $7,500 to $9,999 income. 
So far as income from farm wage work and 
nonemployment sources are concerned, they 
became less important relative to total in- 
come as family income rose. 


This is but a sample of the sort of in- 
formation which can be derived from 
the report. I commend the report to 
your attention. 


` 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 

document not already provided for by law, 

but only when the same shall be accompa- 

nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
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as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


ETI, OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, Before the National Demo- 
cratic Women’s Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a speech delivered by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] be- 
fore the National Democratic Women's 
Club on May 18, 1959. The subject of 
his speech was the interest of the con- 
Sumer in the legislative measures passed 
on by the Congress and the policies of 
the Government. He proposed the es- 
tablishment in the Federal Government 
of a Consumers Department. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR KEFAUVER BEFORE THE 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC WOMEN'S CLUB 
LUNCHEON, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 18, 
1959 “ 


I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to address you today on a subject of special 
interest to you as women, though it ts of 
importance to every one of our 175 million 
People. It has to do with the question of how 
best to provide political space for the repre- 
sentation of the consumer interest—how best 
to insure that the consumer volce will be 
heard—in the making of Government de- 
cisions: and policies on economic matters. 
This I believe is one of the necessary, and 
belated, steps we must take If we are to pro- 
tect and strengthen the dynamic character 
of our economy and keep it expanding in a 
direction that will bring a higher standard 
Of living for all our families, and a firmer 
Material support for our international 
Policies. This is why I and 23 cosponsors 
introduced. Senate bill 1571, which provides 
tor the establishment of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Consumers. 

I ask your support for the general pro- 
vistons of this bill. I shall be glad to con- 
sider any particular amendments which you, 
from your experience ns consumers and as 
Practitioners in public affairs, may think 
desirable. 

Before I outline the bill itself, let me bring 
two or three aspects of our economic situa- 
tion to your attention which will help you 
understand the bill's intent. To the classi- 
Cal economic theorists, society was best 
Served by an economy in which individual 
Sellers were kept on their toes in producing 
goods of satisfactory quality at reasonable 
Prices, by the hidden hand of competition 
Among themselves; and by the exercise of in- 
formed choice by consumers on the other 
side of the counter. Under these circum- 
stances, Government had only to play the 
Minimum role of enforcing contracts and 
Maintaining order. 
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But the realities we face today are very 
different from those envisioned by the classi- 
cal theorists. Despite our antitrust laws and 
other policies designed to maintain a free 
competitive economy we are experiencing a 
market trend toward concentrated power in 
many of our basic industries—steel, oil, 
automobiles, etc. This power is demon- 
strated in part by their ability to establish 
and maintain what we have come to be 
known as administered prices, as distinct 
from free market prices. 

Let me give you an illustration. 

For the past 2 years, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Anitrust and Monopoly, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, has been 
investigating the pricing policies of some of 
these basic industries, particularly steel and 
automobiles. This period covered the recent 
economic recession, characterized by a con- 
siderable degree of unused plant capacity, as 
well as unemployed workers. 

What did we find? 

In the steel industry, the bellwether of 
our whole economy, during the period 
August 1956 to August 1958, when the oper- 
ating rate ranged from 62 percent down to 
as low as 48 percent of capacity, price in- 
creases to their customers amountcd to 
some $2 billion, and of course these increases 
were pyramided as the product went through 
various manufact „ This was 
a significant inflationary factor in a period 
when, according to the theorists, prices 
should have been declining. 

And even more disturbing was the. fact 
that each of the steel producers raised his 
prices by the same amount and to the same 
level, even though, by their own admission, 
they had different costs. Representatives of 
the industry explained to us that when a 
leading producer raised prices, the others 
had to follow, to meet competition. 

Now I ask you, if that is competition, 
what is monopoly? It is like saying that 
competition between Macy’s and Gimbel's 
would be greater if every price increase by 
Gimbel’s was immediately matched by 
Macy’s with a new banner over Herald 
Square waving the slogan “Our prices are 
always exactly as high as Gimbel’s.” 

This will illustrate for you the stifling 
effect of power not only on economic proc- 
esses but also on men's minds. It explains 
a statement by the president of General 
Motors to the effect that a 20-percent return 
on investment, per annum,” after taxes, is 
just a normal profit. 

This type of inflationary factor that we 
have been witnessing is beyond the reach of 
the traditional monetary controls by Goy- 
ernment, It encourages a speculative psy- 
chology, threatens our stable economic 
growth, and depresses the particular living 
standards of large numbers of our families 
with relatively fixed incomes. The cost-of- 
living index has held fairly steady lately, not 
because of any significant change in the sit- 
uation with respect to the concentration of 
industrial power in large sectors of our 
economy, with characteristic administered 
prices, but because of lower returns to farm- 
ers for their products. This type of infia- 
tion refiects private power rather than eco- 
nomic growth. It is one of our most urgent 
domestic problems, whether from the stand- 
point of the individual consumer or of the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole, 


Another matter which I want to bring to 
your attention, by way of introduction to a 
discussion of the consumer bill, is the 
changing role of Government in our econ- 
omy over the past half century and particu- 
larly within recent years. The ramification 
of Government infiuence on economic life, 
direct and indirect, is now far reaching; Gov- 
ernment action affects In some way, to some 
extent, the price, kind, quality, and/or con- 
ditions of sale of most of the goods and 
services made available to us as consumers, 
The increasing growth and complexity of the 
economy, its instability, its power pressures, 
as well as the necessities of national defense 
in a technological age, have involved Gov- 
ernment in an expanding program of eco- 
nomic decision and action. 

The hard-pressed Congress has had to ex- 
tend its authority through the establish- 
ment of various regulatory agencles—the 
FTC, the FPC, the CAB, the FCC, and oth- 
ers; but in too many instances these agen- 
cies have become bogged down in contro- 
versies between conflicting business inter- 
ests and have lost sight of the public inter- 
est which they were set up to protect and 
promote. Further, great departments of the 
executive branch, concerned with various 
aspects of the economy, have increased their 
power within the rast complex of Govern- 
ment, particularly in the field of adminis- 
trative law. And during the same period, 
private economic groups have organized to 
exert their influence on this governmental 
process, to try to insure that public policy 
promotes their particular ends, Represent- 
atives of business, of labor, of agriculture 
are organized in powerful lobbies and also 
have found a channel of expression and sup- 
port through the Departments of Com- 
merce, of Labor, of Agriculture, and other 
agencies of the Government. 

But what of the interest of the vast con- 
sumer public that was theoretically served 
by the beneficent operation of the free com- 
petitive market? p y 

We have been told that the emergence of 
private power blocs on opposite sides of the 
market“ will provide checks and balances to 
offset the diminishing role of market com- 
petition. But we have no reason to belicve 
that the tug-of-war between organized pro- 
ducer and distributor groups will maximize 
the public interest, either through the mar- 
ket process or Government action, unless the 
public interest itself can become a more 
effective factor in decisionmaking. 

Heavily burdened public officials respon- 
sible for policymaking tend to be influenced 
only by the facts and opinions brought di- 
rectly to their attention. What we propose 
to do now is to bring the voice of the for- 
gottem consumer into this policymaking 
complex, through the establishment of a 
Consumers Department. 

Consumers have a great responsibility In 
spending the family income to maximum ad- 
vantage. If it is not spent to maximum 
advantage, much of the labor that went Into 
earning it is wasted and our national re- 
sources are not used for greatest satisfaction. 
It is dificult for the individual consumer 
and for the most part that means the house- 
wife—to make an informed choice among the 
vast array of goods and services which our 
economy has made available. It is particu- 
larly dificult because our educational system 
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has been oriented toward the problems of 
production rather than of consumer choices, 
and because business promotion tends to 
confuse rather than to inform, 

It is a good thing that consumers are be- 

to get some help in carrying out 
their job more effectively through some of 
their own organizations, notably Consumers 
Union, Inc. . 

But however effective individual consum- 
ers may become in their market choices, they 
still cannot reach back of the market to the 
points where important economic decisions 
are now being made by industry—decisions 
for instance with respect to “administered” 
prices—nor can they directly infiuence the 
decisions made at all levels and in all areas 
of government with respect to economic mat- 
ters. For this, organization is needed and 
there is no well-supported, well-financed 
organization among consumers comparable 
to that found among other economic interest 
groups. 

There are no doubt many reasons why it 
has proved difficult for consumers to organ- 
ize for the effective representation of their 
point of view, with respect to economic and 
political action. Most consumer purchases 
are made by housewives who haye a multi- 
tude of varied, nonspecialized jobs to do. 
And the fact that we all spend some money, 
as consumers, makes the concept of the con- 
sumer role, as distinct from a producer role, 
a rather difficult one to grasp. There is an 
even greater difficulty when it comes to the 
matter of finding leadership and soliciting 
funds necessary to make the consumer voice 
heard on a sustained basis. 

It is, therefore, all the more urgent for 
the Congress to take the initiative and make 
provision for consumer representation so 
that we can have all necessary facts and 
opinions before us when we make the eco- 
nomic decisions that we have to make. 

We must help free the dynamic forces of 
our economy from its present unwarranted 
constraints, so we will not have the paradox 
of prices rising while production and em- 
ployment fall, with waste of plant and man- 
power capacity. We must formulate more 
Intelligent and imaginative public policies 
to encourage creative business vigor in a 
climate of democratic capitalism, thus 
checking the present trend toward greater 
concentration of power and control both in 
business and Government. 

More effective consumer representation 
will help us toward this goal, and, therefore, 
as a first practical step that can be taken 
now, I and my cosponsors have introduced 
Senate bill 1571. 

This bill provides for the establishment of 
a Federal Department of Consumers with 
specific powers and functions. Department 
status is provided to insure that the con- 
sumer voice will not be controlled by an 
agency oriented to other interests, and also 
that consumer representatives will have ap- 
propriate status when making their views 
known. 

The Department will have the responsl- 
bility of presenting the consumer viewpoint 
when economic policies are being developed 
at the highest levels of government. As I 
pointed out earlier, people in their capacity 
as consumers are affected by such decisions, 
and it is right and proper that the total ef- 
fect of proposed policies should be brought 
forcefully to the attention of those who for- 
mulate them. 

Representatives of the specialized interest 
groups are heard directly through their lob- 
bies and they also have friends at court in 
the heads of the producer-oriented depart- 
ments who hold Cabinet rank. There is no 
question that when people look at the eco- 
nomic questions from the point of view of 
those who spend the family income— 
mainly the housewives—they think difer- 
ently and in a more generalized way, than 
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those whose business it Is to promote the 
particular interests of producer groups in 
the economy; and, of course, this is espe- 
cially true if they are well informed. 

A second function of the Department 
would be to represent the interests of con- 
sumers in proceedings before the regulatory 
agencies and in some instances before ap- 
pellate courts when economic matters are 
under consideration (as, for instance, in 
antitrust sults), The regulatory agencies 
were set up by the Congress under its power 
to regulate commerce in the public interest. 
But though many of their decisions (as for 
instance those of ICC affecting railroad rates, 
the Federal Power Commission in setting gas 
rates, the Federal Trade Commission in its 
decisions with respect to unfair business 
practices) are of direct concern to consum- 
ers, they are not regarded as a party at in- 
terest in these cases; exen if they were al- 
lowed to appear, under existing circum- 
stances they would not be in a position, gen- 
erally speaking, to prepare and present sig- 
nificant data. 

Under bill S. 1571, the Department of 
Consumers would have the right by law to 
intervene in cases which, in its opinion, 
affect the consumer interest, and to present 
such evidence and arguments as it thinks 
necessary, subject to the rules of practice 
and procedure of the agency. Of course, as 
& practical matter, the Department would 
have to establish priorities, and concern it- 
self only with the more significant cases 
8 ae not likely to have the money or 
experienc personnel for a ne - 
age of the field. eae ote 

The department would also have certain 
operating responsibilities resulting from the 
transfer to it of certain units and functions 
now set up or carried on by other depart- 
ments or agencies. The bill lists particular 
units and functions to be transferred, but 
in this matter I should like particularly to 
have your suggestions. 

The point to keep in mind is that transfer 
should be made in those instances where 
consolidation into a consumer-oriented de- 
partment would lead to more efficient opera- 
tion, higher morale, and a general strength- 
ening of the overall program through the 
new focus and unity of purpose. 

The transfers proposed in the bill include 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Di- 
vision of Prices and Cost of Living of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Institute of 
Home Economics and Human Nutrition, and 
certain elements of the National Bureau of 
Standards engaged in research with respect 
to or testing of consumer goods. In other 
cases the Department is authorized to estab- 
lish cooperative relationships with existing 
consumer services for more effective coordi- 
nation of programs and policies. 

A department set up to represent the con- 
sumer point of view must, of course, have 
channels opened for two-way communica- 
tion with consumers, consumer groups and 
consumer agencies—including agencies that 
have been or may be set up in the States. 
Provision is made under the bill for the 
setting up of advisory committees, and par- 
ticularly the department is directed to hold 
an annual consumers conference “for the 
purpose of obtaining information, recom- 
mendations, and suggestions necessary or 
desirable for the effective performance of 
other functions of the department.” 

The department will also provide an in- 
formation service for consumers on the lines 
that the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce have been serving farmers and 
businessmen for decades. To this end the 
Department is authorized to “receive, as- 
semble, evaluate, act upon and disseminate 
information helpful to consumers of the 
United States in performing their economic 
function more efficiently, including informa- 
tion concerning commercial and trade prac- 
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tices adversely affecting their economic 
interests.” 

Provision is also made whereby the de- 
partment will serve as a central clearing- 
house for complaints from consumers who 
presently are baffled by not knowing where 
to turn for help. If the matter involved 
comes within the jurisdiction of another 
department or agency, then the complaint 
will be forwarded for its attention and ap- 
propriate action; if the matter appears to 
inyolve a violation of law, or of a judicial 
decision, it is to be transmitted promptly 
to the appropriate officer or agency together 
with “such evidence and information as the 
department may have concerning such prob- 
able violation” and the department is fur- 
ther charged with the duty of ascertaining 
“the nature and extent of action taken with 
regard to probable violations so reported.” 

You are well aware, I am sure, that one of 
the major problems in consumier protection 
against unfair and improper business prac- 
tices, is insuring effective enforcement of 
existing law, partly because consumers do 
not know what protection is provided under 
the law, or how to go about availing them- 
selves of it. And as a matter of fact, not of 
criticism, agencies responsible for carrying 
out public policy for consumer protection, 
are at times heavily involved with other 
responsibilities to which top priorities are 
given. 

The Department is given broad powers to 
carry on research, surveys, and investigations 
necessary for the effective performance of its 
duties, including the dissemination of useful 
information to the consumer public. 

It is charged specifically with the respon- 
sibility and given the necessary authority 
to conduct economic surveys and investiga- 
tions in certain broad areas, set out in the 
bill, of particular significance to consumers. 

One of the great contributions which gov- 
ernment has made to the growth of our 
economy has been in and through the re- 
search carried out by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the different land-grant colleges and experi- 
mental stations in the various aspects of 
agricultural production and marketing; in- 
deed, the increase in efficiency has, in many 
instances, been phenomenal, even to the 
point of embarrassing us with the problems 
of abundance. 

Consumers, like farmers, are in no posi- 
tion to carry out on their own account, re- 
search relevant to their function. But in- 
creased knowledge and efficiency in spending 
the family income and in bringing info: 
consumer opinion to bear on the making of 
economic growth, a firm material foundation 
to the democratic way of life. For this rea- 
son I attach great importance to the Depart- 
ment’s role in research and the dissemination 
of information. 

I can assure you that the Congress itself 
would be among the beneficiaries of the 
proposed Consumers Department. It is 
usually difficult for legislators to obtain the 
type of information necessary to evaluate 
the probable effect of economic proposals on 
the interest of the consumer public, which 
is, in fact, an aspect of the public interest- 
To haye an agency charged with the respon- 
sibility of presenting such information and 
of voicing consumer opinion, will Iam sure. 
prove to be of tremendous assistance to the 
Congress. 

For these various reasons I urge that you 
give active support to S. 1571, providing for 
the establishment of a Consumers Depart- 
ment in the Federal Government. 

There are particular diMficulties to be 
overcome in promoting meaningful legisla- 
tion in the interest of the unorganized con- 
sumer public. The sponsors of such legis- 
lation cannot rely on the kind of sup z 
that alert, politically-experienced, and well 
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financed groups give to proposals oriented 
toward special interests—the kind of sup- 
Port that helps carry legislation forward 
Over the obstacles presented by the complex 
Processes of our political system. 

Consumers are not presently in a position 
to give this kind of support. But I and my 
cosponsors. know, and I am sure you know, 
that our average families are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned and worried about the 
Position in which they find themselves as 
consumers, largely as a result of the rising- 
Price trend. 
They are looking for a way to give effec- 
tive expression to their point of view. They 
Will want this legislation, once they learn 
about it and understand its significance 
not only for themselyes but for the economy 
üs a whole. 

So I confidently ask your help in bringing 
this message to them, as a public service. 


Address of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge at 
Graduation Exercises, West Point, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
while he spoke several weeks ago, I have 
just had brought to my attention the 
very stirring remarks made by my for- 
mer colleague—our most able and distin- 
guished Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, 
on the occasion of this year’s graduation 
exercises at West Point. 

As Ambassador Lodge indicates, West 
Point's motto Duty, Honor, Country! 
Not only inspires its graduates but is a 
noble watchword for all Americans. 
These thoughts expressed at West Point 
directed to young Americans about to 
begin their career in the service of their 
Country can well be of value to us who 
also serve our country. It is fitting that 
they be placed in the Rrconv. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address delivered by Mr. Lodge be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 2 
Abnnxss By Henry Canor Lonce, U.S, REPRE- 

SENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS, AT THE 

GRADUATION EXERCISES OF THE U.S. MILITARY 

ACADEMY, Wrst Por. N.Y., on JUNE 3. 

1959 

For 157 years America has looked to the 
graduates of West Point to lead her through 
the valley of danger. Whoever is stirred by 
the recognition that duty is a summoning 
Word; and whoever is moved by the thought 
Of the millions of officers and men who march 
through the pages of American history under 
the leadership of Grant and Sherman; of 

ng; and of Eisenhower and MacArtkur, 
Must thrill at being in this place where such 
leadership was forged. 

The French essayist Montaigne 400 years 
ago said: 

“I would rather know the truth of the talk 
the general had in his tent on the eve of 

ttle than the speech he made the next 
day to his army after the victory.” 

This statement has vitid meaning for me 
because I have heard some speeches by gen- 
frals after the yictory and they were good. 
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But I have also been in the general's tent on 
the eve of battle—which is one place where 
you appreciate the essence of the West Point 
tradition. 

West Point's motto—"“Duty, Honor, Coun- 
try —inspires its graduates to be sure, But 
it is a noble watchword for all Americans 
because implicit in it is the idea of selfiess- 
ness, of striving in behalf of something big- 
ger than yourself, 

Justice Holmes points out that “The reward 
of the general is not a bigger tent, but com- 
mand.“ Yet there is a state of mind which 
is interested in getting the credit for what 
has been achieved, or in getting the perqui- 
sites of rank, : 

But the finer state of mind is that which 
wants Above all to get the job done; which 
does not ignore danger but refuses to take 
counsel of its fears. It is expressed in the 
words of Tennyson which are inscribed over 
the Antarctic grave of the British explorer, 
Scott, who died on his way to the South Pole: 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

This spirit of selflessness and striving com- 
mands the respect of Americans. Because 
of it West Pointers can repeatedly make great 
demands on young Americans thought by too 
many to be soft and self-indulgent. 

This spirit of selflessness and striving is 
also a vital part of what makes America 
unique and admired by the nations of the 
world. 

For I ask you to take it from a man who 
has spent much of his life in foreign rela- 
tions, that what the world admires about 
America is not the angle player or the corner 
cutter or the smart aleck, but the man with & 
code, generous and high principled, a code 
by which he lives. You know that at mo- 
ments it is as difficult to give an order as 
to obey one. Yet you are equipped to do 
both because, as West Pointers, you have 
such a code. 

You are on the threshold of great ca- 
reers—richer in the true sense of the word 
than any purely money-making occupation 
could possibly be. They will be richer in 
terms of the reward that you get during 
your life; richer in honor and in satisfaction 
for responsible work well done; and richer 
in the meaning which they will give to hu- 
man life when you measure that life’s im- 
portance in the scale of eternal values. 

The daily grist of talk about missiles, nec- 
essary though they are, must never let us 
forget that missiles can never replace men. 

Four hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, Pericles said this about the soldiers 
who had died in war: 

“They faced the foe as they drew near him 
in the strength of their own manhood; and 
when the shock of battle came; they choose 
rather to suffer the uttermost than to win 
life by weakness. So their memory has es- 
caped the reproaches of men's lips, but 
they bore instead on their bodies the marks 
of men's hands, and in a moment of time, 
at the climax of their lives, were rapt away 
from a world filled, for thelr dying eyes, 
not with terror but with glory. 

“Such were the men who lie here and 
such the city that inspired them, We sur- 
viyors may pray to be spared their bitter 
hour, but must disdain to meet the foe 
with a spirit lees triumphant, * * * 

“They gave their bodies to the common- 
wealth and received, each for his own 
memory, praise that will never die, and with 
it the grandest of all sepulchers, not that 
in which their mortal bones are laid, but a 
home in the minds of men, where their 
glory remains fresh to stir to speech or ac- 
tion as the occasion comes by. For the 
whole earth is the sepulcher of famous 
men.“ ` 

West Point has long had a home in the 
minds of men. Instead, it still has. For, 
in spite of all our unremitting efforts, the 
world is dangerous and catastrophes, large 
and small, can happen. 
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We all strive so that no war, large or 
small, shall occur anywhere, Your mili- 
tary readiness—your ability not to shrink 
from any possibility, however bitter—tis vital 
to that striving and to all our hopes for 
freedom. If, despite our striving, war starts 
to smolder, we look to West Pointers for the 
leadership which will meet and defeat the 
shock of violence where it occurs, 

And if, in spite of all our efforts, the 
worst violence should happen, we look to 
West Pointers to stand up amid the wreck- 
age—even before the fumes of war have 
cleared away or the wounded have been 
tended or the dead have been burled—to 
take command and save our Nation. We 
count on you for the hard, steely resolve 
which will never yield. 

Yours, therefore, can be the triumph— 
and the glory—of which Pericles speaks. 
And because of that our Nation holds you 
in honor every day of its life. 

As you begin your careers of leading 
America through the valley of danger, I 
salute you and wish you well. 


Oregon Centennial Year Featured by Pub- 
lication of Epic Volume on Dr. John 
McLoughlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding publication 
events during Oregon's centennial year 
is the recent issuance of the new book 
“The McLoughlin Empire and Its Rul- 
ers,” by Dr. Burt Brown Barker, dis- 
tinguished historian and vice president 
of the University of Oregon. Dr. Barker 
is a great scholar, who has devoted many 
years of his life to the accurate and per- 
ceptive analysis and portrayal of Dr. 
John McLoughlin, frontier factor of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. and a major force in 
the settlement of the Pacific Northwest. 

Dr. John McLoughlin is one of the 
two Oregon entrants in Statuary Hall, in 
this Capitol Building, the other being 
the Reverend Jason Lee. Although a 
British subject, Dr. McLoughlin made 
vast and important contributions to the 
development of the entire Oregon coun- 
try, which we know now as the States 
of Oregon, Washington, and parts of 
Idaho and Montana, 

Dr. Burt Brown Barker has conducted 
tireless and assiduous research into all 
the many branches of the McLoughlin 
family, in order to create a book which 
will stand as an enduring monument to 
a period of great historic significance in 
the expansion of the Pacific Northwest. 
It is fitting that such a volume be pub- 
lished during the period which marks 
Oregon's 100th year of membership in 
the Union. - 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rxconp a thoughtful review of Dr. 
Burt Brown Barker’s book “The Mc- 
Loughlin Empire and Its Rulers,” which 
appeared in the Oregonian of Portland, 
Oreg., on July 5, 1959. Author of the 
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review is Malcolm Bauer, associate edi- 
tor of the Oregonian and president of 
the Oregon Historical Society. 

There being no objection, the article 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Malcolm Bauer) 

The biographies of Dr. John McLoughlin, 
who ruled the Oregon country in the second 
quarter of the 19th century, give little atten- 
tion to things antecedental. There is a rea- 
son: Until recently, there was little but spec- 
ulation to guide biographers in their study of 
the family life of Dr. McLoughlin and the 
roots of the rocklike character on which was 
built a Northwest empire. 

Now, thanks to Portland’s Dr. Burt Brown 
Barker, Dr. McLoughlin’s early and family 
life can be documented with a high degree 
of accuracy. Dr. Barker, who has devoted 
many years to the study of the McLoughlin 
life and works and who has already pub- 
lished the letters and financial papers of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. factor in the wilderness, 
has capped his research achievements with 
the publication of “The McLoughlin Empire 
and Its Rulers.” 

Here is a rich store of newly discovered. 
authentic information about the McLoughlin 
family, of whom Dr, John was just one 
among members of distinction. Sharing the 
title role as “rulers” of the McLoughlin em- 
pire with the chief factor are his older sister, 
Marie Louise and younger brother, Dr. David 
McLoughlin, Marie Louise, as Sister St. 
Henry, became Mother Superior of Quebec’s 
great Ursuline Monastery. David, who per- 
haps reached a level of distinction higher 
than that of any other in the family, became 
personal physician to King Louis Philippe of 
Prance—after having received vital financial 
assistance in his medical studies from 
brother John, 

Proof of Dayid McLoughlin’s high position 
in Paris is among the many valuable revela- 
tions in the McLoughlin family letters, 
which Dr, Barker was instrumental in bring- 
ing to light and preserving. Most of these 
letters are here published for the first time, 
giving historians access to historical mate- 
rials which until a few years ago were not 
known to exist. Certain key papers—such 
as Dr. McLoughlin’s petition to practice med- 
icine and his permit to practice—are repro- 
duced in facsimile. _ 

“The McLoughlin Empire and Its Rulers” 
is a solid addition to the Oregon history 
shelf. Copies may be obtained from the 
Oregon Historical Society. 


Brown Compiles Notable Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the New 
York Times in an article by Lawrence E. 
Davies on Sunday, July 5, gives an ex- 
cellent report of the outstanding record 
Goy. Edmund G. Brown has made in the 
first 6 months of his term as Governor 
of California. The article correctly re- 
ports, I believe, that Governor Brown 
has had notable success, 

I was glad to note that the article gives 
recognition to Frederick G. Dutton, who 
is the Governor’s executive secretary, as 
well as his campaign director. Mr. Dut- 
ton was also the southern California 
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campaign director in the presidential 
campaign of Adlai Stevenson in 1956. 
I was the State chairman in that cam- 
paign and came to hold a very high re- 
gard for Mr. Dutton’s capabilities. 

I note also that the article makes it 
very clear that Governor Brown is pri- 
marily concerned with consolidating his 
position and the position of the Demo- 
cratic Party in California. I am sure 
that in that effort he will have the sup- 
port of all the Democratic Party leaders 
in our State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 5, 1959] 
Brown COMPILES NOTABLE RECORD—ONCE IN- 

DECISIVE, CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR STICKS TO 

Poticy AND AVOIDS Any TRAPS 


(By Lawrence E, Davies) 


San Francisco, July 4.—The new Edmund 
G. Brown moved this week into the second 
semester of his freshman year as Governor. 

He was self-confident, with his first suc- 
cessful legislative session behind him. His 
score sheet showed 35 victories against 5 de- 
feats on major issues, 

He seemed more determined than ever, as 
an open-ended favorite son for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, to keep con- 
trol of the State party against any bids from 
outsiders. 

Governor Brown’s performance has sur- 
prised Californians. Politicians elsewhere 
have been asking, “How come?” 

The State’s second Democratic Governor 
since the start of the century came into of- 
fice last January with a reputation as an 
amiable, indecisive politician, who had often 
become trapped between conflicting view- 
points, 

ENJOYS MAKING DECISIONS 

In 6 months, close associates insist, he has 
arrived at the point where he enjoys making 
a decision and sticking to it. 

It's partly the office, partly a realization 
of what his own image was in the public 
mind.“ one said. “Now, he is not only more 
decisive but he is willing to move into situa- 
tions. Why, he’s almost ready to throw 
down the gauntlet on an issue.” 

The 54-year-old Governor does not reach 
decisions without study and accepting ad- 
vice. He has picked advisers in whom he has 
confidence, and, according to one, he has 
“little pride of authorship.” 

His closest administrative adviser is a 36- 
year-old attorney who has been in politics 
only 3 years. 

Frederick G. Dutton was a corporation 
lawyer in Los Angeles in 1956, after service 
in the Korean war and a period of private 
practice. He left his post as assistant general 
counsel of the Southern Counties Gas Co. to 
become southern California chairman for 
the 1956 presidential campaign of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

MAKES IMPRESSION 

Mr. Dutton's initial efforts impressed Mr. 
Brown, then State attorney general. The 
following year Mr. Dutton became his chief 
assistant. Before the year was over he had 
begun charting the 1958 campaign of 
“Brown for Governor.” 

Throughout the bitter fight between Mr. 
Brown and the former Senator William F. 
Knowland, the Republican nominee, ob- 
servers sought vainly for a major mistake in 
the Dutton-directed Brown campaign. The 
Governor named him his executive assistant. 


He has described him as one of the finest 


governmental political analysts I have ever 
known.” 
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Mr. Dutton, a graduate of the University 
of California and Stanford Law School, dis- 
counts any appraisal that he is chiefly re- 
sponsible for keeping the Governor “on the 
track.” He avows that he is not in politics 
as & Career, regardless of Mr. Brown’s politi- 
cal future. 

“I'm having a good time now,” he said 
this week, “but I'm not staying in politics. 
I have not set a cutoff date specifically. It 
is not, however, a matter of weeks or 
months.” 

AIMS AT PARTY UNITY 


Governor Brown is represented as having 
two immediate objectives. One is to main- 
tain unity in the California Democratic 
Party while it gains stability after the long 
reign of Republicanism. The other is to 
plant himself as California's top Democrat, 
so that he may have an influential voice 
in demanding a liberal national party. 

“He is aggressively pinning down his Cali- 
fornia base,“ an associate said. “We figure 
he has 99 percent of the Democratic leader- 
ship with him now.“ 

Looking back over the 1959 legislative ses- 
sion, the Governor points to two issues on 
which he believes he recorded his biggest 
victories. One was a compromise settle- 
ment of the controversial water program. 
which still has to hurdle the opposition of 
many voters. 

The other was the enactment of legisla- ` 
tion to set up a fair employment practices 
commission, after more than a decade of 
fruitless attempts. 

In some tax measures, and on the water 
program, he was criticized by organized labor, 
which had supported him in his guberna- 
torial campaign. 

THREAT BY LABOR 

Labor threatens to try to defeat his $1,750 
million water bond issue in November 1960, 
unless the legislature next year changes the 
law to prevent big landowners from 
enrichment from the water development pro- 
gram, 

Some observers picture Governor Brown as 
haying imposed his will on the legislature to 
a greater degree than any California Governor 
of the era. Others say that if this is true, 
it is because of a change in the political cli- 
mate, with party government increasingly 
stressed. For years legislatures were wont 
to divide on progressive and conservative 
lines. 

California Governors traditionally have had 
representation on the floor of the assembly 
and senate. Mr. Brown has had floor lead- 
ership, especially in the assembly. He has 
Democratic majorities in both houses to 
give him partisan advantage. 


The Strauss Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials—one from the Laramie Daily 
Boomerang of June 17, 1959, and one 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 21, 1959. Both of them deal with 
the importance of the separation of 
powers between the legislative branch 
and the executive branch and the impor- 
tance of the power of the Congress 
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Preserve its right to check and to work 
in accordance with the people's right to 
know the facts. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recon, as follows: 

From the Laramle (Wyo.) Daily Boomerang. 
June 17, 1959] 
5 THE CASE. or STRAUSS AND Laws 

Despite charges and countercharges and 
Seemingly petty hassles, the case of Adm. 
Lewis Strauss has been an enlightening 
Affair, 

In some respects, the actual confirmation 
Or refusal of confirmation, of Admiral 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce has been 
Telegated to the back seat. 

Wyomingites should be proud that their 
Senators have helped take the lead in ex- 
amining closely the relations between the 

tive and executive departments of the 
Federal Government. 

When Senator Josera O'Manoney speaks 
On the Constitution and what it means, 
Other Senators and responsible officials listen 
Carefully. 

They did that when Senator O'MAHONEY 
helped them take a new look at the Consti- 

on last week. "The only right given to 
the President of the United States with re- 
Spect to the selection of Cabinet officials is 
the right to nominate,” O'MaHonry empha- 
sized on the Senate floor. 

The citizens of Wyoming should be pleased 
to know that Senator O'"Manoney and Sena- 
tor Gate McGee are taking the lead in safe- 
Guarding the rights of the Senate, and con- 
sequently the people of the State and Nation. 

It’s time to assess our Government care- 
Tully when people become alarmed that the 

ate doesn't rubber stamp the President's 
Wishes. Under no circumstances, should the 
President rise above the Constitution of the 
People of the United States. 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 
21, 1959] 
THE STRAUSS DEFEAT 


Now that the sound of administration 
tooth gnashing has died away, it is possible 
to perceive that the defeat of Admiral Strauss 

the Senate was on the whole a healthy 


g. 
Not only did the Senate, by a close vote of 
to 46, keep out of the Cabinet a man 
Whose record called for precisely such a re- 
Pudiation. More important, in the long run, 
la the fact that the Senate has broken the 
Old taboo against closely examining the quali- 
fications of Cabinet appointees. 

The notion that a President is entitled to 
Pick his own official family had been 
Stretched to the unreasonable point of al- 
Most nullifying the Senate's constitutional 
Power of confirmation. Now as before the 
Strauss controversy, it is true that a Presi- 

t's appointments start with a presump- 

in their favor. But the Senate should 

Not abdicate its responsibility to examine 
closely. x 

In the Strauss case, a perfunctory bearing 

Would not have disclosed those qualities of 
ter, the official arrogance and the 
Cavalier attitude toward truth which were 
ught out by the Commerce Committee's 
extensive consideration of his appointment. 
Just because the committee did delve so 
deeply, it elicited from Strauss conduct 
Which in large measure confirmed the charges 
Sf his opponents. Undoubtedly his own 
testimony proved his undoing; it changed a 
few crucial minds and tipped the balance 
Of the Senate vote against him. 

That there was also plenty of politics in 
the affair is obvious—and not surprising, 
Since this was a political issue. It is most 

t to believe that Majority Leader LYN- 
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DON JOHNSON finally decided to swing against 
Strauss strictly on the merits of the case. 
Senator JOHNSON was all too plainly in need 
of bolstering his leadership with the liberal 
wing of his party, which from the 

had carried the burden of the fight. The 
Strauss vote gave him an opportunity to 
mend fences on that side, and should be 
worth a good deal to him in persuading Dem- 
ocrats to back his compromises on the budget 
and other issues. It also enabled him to keep 
his franchise, so far as the liberals are con- 
cerned, as a Presidential candidate. 

Once the majority leader had made his 
decision, all the other Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidates in the Senate were able to 
leap on the bandwagon. By voting against 
Strauss in a body, they removed the issue 
with all its implications from the contest for 
the nomination. This convenient arrange- 
ment must have been particularly gratifying 
to Senator SYMINGTON. 

On his record, Senator SYMINGTON should 
have been a strong supporter of Strauss. He 
and Strauss have long seen alike on most 
issues of atomic bombs, nuclear testing, and 
national defense; and we imagine that 
Strauss’ feat of driving J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer out of Government service had the 
Senator's full sympathy at the time. Yet it 
might have been gravely injurious to the 
Symincton Presidential campaign had he 
been compelled to vote his sympathies. 

Though politics of this sort played Its part, 
it was not the decisive element, The deci- 
sive element was the courage, persistence 
and independence of a little group of Sena- 
tors who Were deeply convinced that Admiral 
Strauss’ record at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission disqualified him for Cabinet service. 
To such men as Senators ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico; McGrr, of Wyoming; Monroney, of 
Oklahoma; ENGLE, of California; MAGNUSON, 
of Washington; Morse, of Oregon; Yarzon- 
oven, of Texas; and O’Manoney, of Wyo- 
ming, goes the credit for insisting that the 
Senate face the Strauss issue headon. Final- 
ly it was by the margin of the two Republi- 
ean Senators who broke ranks and voted 
against Strauss that. he was rejected—the 
first Cabinet rejection in 34 years. To MAR- 
GARET CHase SMITH, of Maine, and WILLIAM 
Lancen, of North Dakota, the country owes 
a debt of gratitude for placing independence 
of judgment above party regularity. 


Observance of National Catholic Youth 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, Na- 
tional Catholic Youth Week will be ob- 
served October 25 to November 1, 1959. 
I have noted the theme of this ninth 
annual observance, It is “Spiritualize 
Youth—Vitalize Nations.” 

The observance is sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Youth, an 
organization of over 7 million youth, 
under the guidance of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph E. Schieder, the director of the 
youth department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
statement regarding this observance 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The theme of this year’s Youth Week— 
“Spiritualize Youth—Vitalize Nations“ 
aptly summarizes what it is that the family 
of nations most needs. In order that each 
member of the family be assured of his in- 
dividual dignity, and be accurately informed 
of the source from which will derive his 
positive contribution to the common inter- 
ests about which turns the opportunity for 
meaningful existence—the youth of that 
country must prize the power of spiritual 
motivation. 

I would hope that this message — that 
spirituality is a source of vitality—will be 
brought to the attention of civics classes 
and courses in government. 

Herein lies the answer to the quest for 
the source of greatnesa in each individual 
and in the nation he must assist in guiding. 

Corrupting influences can so easily destroy 
the power and life of a nation: On the 
contrary, each nation must be infused with 
high moral and civic virtues in order to con- 
quer the forces of evil which are so apparent 


‘and to meet the several challenges which 


lead to greatness. 

Our young people, then, must be enlight- 
ened on this truth. Their ideas and ideals 
must be set on solid foundations so that 
they may find the answers being sought and, 
in return, establish a basis for those who will 
follow them. 

In this manner, vitalized nations, such as 
our own must indeed be, will be receiving 
that stabilizing and energizing force from an 
inexhaustible source—spirituality. Indeed, 
through such a process, our young people 
will see the reality of the dreams they so 
properly dream, 


World Refugee Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, July 
1, marked the béginning of World Refu- 
gee Year. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michi- 
gan, who also is chairman of the na- 
tionalities division of the Democratic 
National Committee, has issued a state- 
ment describing the meaning of this 
designation. I ask unanimous consent 
that Governor Williams’ statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: - 

STATEMENT ON WORLD REFUGEE YEAR BY Gov. 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN, NA- 
TIONALITIES DIVISION, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
World Refugee Year, starting July 1, fs for 

Democrats a worldwide extension of what 

we have long been working for, through the 

Democratic Party, and particularly through 

the nationalities division. 

It was the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
and the firm leadership of President Harry S, 
Truman, which enabled Americans to truth- 
fully say that we, in our generation, had 
carried forward the great traditions of thé 
founders of our Nation, who came here 
themselyes as refugees from tyranny abroad, 
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and vowed that America should always hold 
out a helping hand to victims of injustice 
from whatever place they might come. 

Our party has been traditionally the 
party of the immigrant. That is as it should 
be, and as it always will be. Our national 
platform commits us to keeping America a 
nation that shall ever be the land of hos- 
pitallty and asylum for those seeking free- 
dom, opportunity, and escape from oppres- 
sion; and the coming months, set aside for 
observance as World Refugee Year, should be 
a time of challenge for us, as we work to 
enact new immigration laws that will not 
erect unfair and discriminatory barriers 
against the people of any race or nation, 
to provide opportunity for admission of our 
fair share of the thousands of new refugees 
from Soviet and other tyrannies, and to ap- 
propriate funds to contribute to the relief 
of those for whom we` cannot find homes. 

It is only through such action that we can 
live up to the high standards of Thomas Jef- 
ferson or a Franklin Roosevelt, and make of 
our land a place where, as the Psalmist wrote 
centuries ago, brethren may dwell together 
in unity. 


Address of Hon. Grant Sawyer, Governor 
of Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


Or NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
Disabled American Veterans of the State 
of Nevada have one of the best records 
in the country of conscientiously work- 
ing for the interests of so many of our 
unfortunate former servicemen. Their 
work is well known throughout my 
State, and their services are recognized 
beyond the borders of Nevada. 

Recently I was fortunate to attend the 
11th Annual Convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans in Reno, Nev. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
made to this gathering by the Honorable 
Grant Sawyer, Governor of the State of 
Nevada. 

. There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or GRANT Sawyer, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE or NEVADA, TO THE DISABLED AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF NEVADA, 
lira ANNUAL CONVENTION BANQUET, HELD 
on JUNE 13, 1959, iv Revo, NEV. 

It is a distinct honor to be here this eve- 
ning as the guest speaker before this State 
convention of one of America’s outstanding 
veteran organizations. 

As I shall explain in a few minutes, I also 
feel indebted to you for extending to me 
this courtesy. I should like to talk, in gen- 
eral terms, about the philosophies and prin- 
ciples, and the problems and accomplish- 
ments of the Disabled American Veterans. 
First, however, I should like to make a few 
observations on the subject of ideals and 
responsibilities. 

Patriotism, in the minds of millions of 
Americans, is a rather vague ideal. Few can 
define it in concrete terms, but most, never- 
theless, believe that they have it within 
them, and I am sure that most do. But 
like many ideals, patriotism exists in various 
forms and to varying degrees, and because 
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we recognize this, we naturally tend to 
classify patriotism into the different levels 
to which it is evident. As an example, 
throughout our country we recently held 
commemorative services. The day was, of 
course, Memorial Day. I pose this question: 
Why do we hold such services? Many might 
answer, “To honor our war dead,” or “Be- 
cause It is part of the customs and tradi- 
tions of our Nation, a part of the heritage 
of a freedom-loving people.” These would 
be correct and acceptable answers. How- 
ever, those answers really tell us what we 
are doing, not why. I suggest to you that 
the real motivation stems from our recog- 
nition of the fact that the Americans whom 
we are so honoring exhibited the highest and 
greatest degree of patriotism possible: to 
die for, and in defense of, one's country. 

We and our Government recognize that our 
responsibility to those great Americans can 
never be adequately and completely dis- 
charged, and that perhaps the most we can 
do is pay homage to them and provide for 
their loved ones, for they themselves are now 
in the care of the greatest benefactor known 
to man. 

In view of the fact that we can never meet 
fully our obligation in this respect, we must 
then, in the interests of moral conscience and 
good government, determine related aspects 
or obligations which can be fully met and 
which are equally vital to the development 
and preservation of the American ideals and 
principles upon which our Nation is founded, 
and then proceed to meet such obligations. 

This evening we need not dwell upon the 
determination of such obligations, however. 
Over the years, much of this groundwork has 
been laid for us, and for this evening I have 
selected one area of responsibility which 
meets the criteria I have just outlined. It is 
the area of mutual responsibility which ex- 
ists between the American citizen and his 
Government. More specifically, I shall de- 
scribe it as the Government’s responsibility 
to protect the citizen and promote his wel- 
fare, and the citizen's responsibility to sup- 
port his Government and to protect it against 
any and all aggressors. 

Some of the greatest living examples of 
citizens who have met their part of this re- 
sponsibility are before me this evening—Dis- 
abled American Veterans; an organization 
of distinguished Americans who, having rec- 
ognized that they had fulfilled their obliga- 
tion to the best of their ability, founded the 
Disabled American Veterans on the principle 
that this Nation's first obligation is to its 
war disabled veterans, and their dependents. 
This organization plays a vital role not only 
in services to veterans, but of perhaps even 
greater significance, in the preservation of 
good government through its continuous 
vigilance in seeing that the Government ac- 
cepts and discharges its part of the mutual 
responsibility. 

Perhaps we should examine that vital role 
for a moment In order to clarify the problems 
involved and to understand the Interrelation- 
ship between a better America and the solu- 
tions to such problems. 

One of the principal methods the Govern- 
ment uses in discharging its part of the mu- 
tual responsibility is the passing of legis- 
lation which will provide for the common 
defense or which will promote the general 
welfare, as expressed by our Founding 
Fathers in the preamble to the Constitution. 
We must remind ourselves that although we 
speak of the Government as an entity, we 
really mean elected Government officials, 
who, of course, are people. They must have, 
in order to make judicious decisions with 
respect to legislation, as much valid Informa- 
tion as possible. For example, in the case 
of proposed or pending legislation the pur- 
ported object of which is to promote the 
general welfare, a legislator needs to know 
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the answers to several questions, such as, 
“Will it promote the general welfare? How 
will it? What is the ultimate objective? Is 
there a better way to accomplish the same 
objective?" The record readily shows that 
the DAV long ago recognized that through 
its organization it could provide the Gov- 
ernment with valuable advice on legislation 
concerned with that segment of the gen- 
eral welfare which-I shall call veterans’ 
welfare, historically, the DAV has advocated, 
and correctly so, that the primary purpose 
of providing governmen:tal benefits to serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans is to enable 
them and thelr dependents to live in the 
American way. These very words were most 
recently spoken by your national com- 
mander, Judge David B. Williams, in a state- 
ment before the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

The basic point here is that the DAV has 
been instrumental in convincing the Gov- 
ernment, and also private industry, that the 
disabled veteran does not seek, nor does he 
want, Government benefits which can be 
classified as charity. He seeks and wants 
only those benefits which will enable him to 
supplement his disability compensation 
through useful and suitable employment. 
In the last 10 years great strides have been 
made in educating private industry to rec- 
ognize the principle that it is ability, not 
disability, that counts. Impetus in this re- 
spect has been given by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, by similar Governors’ commit- 
tees in the several States, by procedures and 
programs in public employment offices, and 
of course by the veterans’ tions. 

The efforts have not all been successful 
and the results are far from 100 percent satis- 
factory, but we must remember that educa- 
tion of the general public is usually a bat- 
tle—a different kind of battle, yes—but the 
toughest kind, because even when you have 
all the weapons, all the supplies, all the 
transportation, all the communications, and 
all the strategy you need, you still can't 
expect immediate victory. You need pa- 
tience, greater patiencee than you've ever 
known, because your objective is more dif- 
cult than the destruction or capture of a 

y impenetrable enemy position. 
You have to change human thinking— 
thinking that is being done by minds af- 
fected, or perhaps I should say infected, with 
unwarranted fear. 

But the battle is progressing, and the fear 
is being overcome. A few daring, pioneer em- 
ployers, some of them themselves physically 
handicapped, began experimenting in a prac- 
tically unexplored field—hiring physically 
handicapped employees in an effort to re- 
store them to their former, and rightful, 
place in soclety as useful citizens who could 
once again accept their full share of respon- 
sibility and once again contribute their full 
share of production to the economy. From 
that point to today is history, and to you 
undoubtedly old history, but, as you know, 
better than I, the battle must continue. 
Even with an estimated 7 to 8 million 
handicapped gainfully employed in Ameri- 
can industry today, there remain approxi- 
mately 2 million more, who are capable of 
being employed. 

I grant you that the battle is properly the 
battle of all Americans; but as in many bat- 
tles, you must continue to fight, as you have 
always done, with or without adequate sup- 
port. Replacements are to arrive: 
but the front line must still be held in the 
interim, 

In reference to my introductory remarks 
on patriotism, I should like to point out an 
interesting observation. You may recall that 
I said few people can define patriotism in 
concrete terms. I am not one of the few: 
I merely pointed out that we classify it in 
different levels, and I then proceeded to dis- 
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cuss the higher levele—the levels in Which 
great personal sacrifice is involved. My ob- 
Servation is this; You have attained the 
higher levels of patriotism, as evidenced by 
your presence at this convention. Yet you 
did not stop there and say, “I have made my 
Personal sacrific. My obligation is fulfilled.” 
You continued unfalteringly to show, and 
you are still showing, your love of country. 
By advising the Government and by dis- 
pelling the general public's fear, you are 
actually helping the Nation to fulfill its part 
of the mutual obligation I mentioned earlier, 
and what else can this be called but another 
form, or level, of patriotism? 

There is still another great accomplish- 
ment of your organization which I have not 
yet mentioned. I hesitate to classify it as 
Patriotism because it is broader in scope and 
more profound in depth. It is the very core 
of moral, mortal life on earth. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to your unlimited devotion 
to your less fortunate brothers. The 90 
Percent of you who are fighting your own bat- 
tle for the right and the opportunity to be- 
come and remain gainfully employed, are at 
the same time fighting unselfishly to obtain 
the benefits necessary to provide the com- 
forts of the American way of llfe to the 10 
Percent who gave their capabilities in order 
to preserve that yery ideal. 

Up to this point I have been speaking in 
general terms about this organization, its 
Philosophies and principles, and its prob- 
lems and accomplishments. I should like 
to make a few specific comments within the 
game framework. 

I stated earlier that I felt not only hon- 
ored to have been invited here this evening, 
but indebted to you as well. Had it not been 
for this invitation, I might not have had 
the pleasure and the opportunity to become 
informed with respect to much of the valu- 
able, specific information about the disabled 
American veterans. 

I hope I have not been presumptuous in 
talking about patriotism to this organiza- 
tlon—the one organization composed ex- 
clusively of Americans who have been either 
Wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by rea- 
son of active service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or of some country allied 
With it, during time of war. I knew that the 
DAV was not the largest veteran organiza- 
tion, and that it never would be because less 
than 10 percent of our country’s war vet- 
erans are receiving monthly disability com- 
Pensation payments for service-connected 
disabilities, but I did not know that your 
National headquarters in Cincinnati main- 
tains the largest staff of any veteran organ- 
ization of full-time trained national service 
Officers. The fact that they have ready ac- 
Cess to the official claim records of those 
Claimants who have given them their powers 
of attorney should be of vital interest to the 
disabled veterans in Nevada, as well as to 
those thoughout the United States. On this 
very point, itis interesting to note that most 
Of the 37,200 veterans whose disability com- 
Pensation payments haye been discontinued, 
and most of the 27,300 other veterans whose 
Payments have been reduced since the insti- 
tution of the claims review program of the 
Veterans’ Administration, were not repre- 
Sented by the DAV or by any other veteran 
Organization. During the next 3 years, the 
Probable time required for completion of 
the review program, it is logical to assume 

t many more such unfavorable adjudica- 
tions will occur. I therefore urge every dis- 
abled yeteran in Nevada to give his power of 
attorney to the national service officer of 
the DAV, or of some other veteran organiza- 
tion, as a protective measure, 

The efficiency of your national service 
Officer system is certainly worthy of note. 

each dollar spent by the DAV on this 
System the return has been approximately 
$14.10 of direct monetary benefits for claim- 
auts. Of equal significance is the fact that 
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although DAV costs over a 10-year period 
amounted to over $12 million, the organiza- 
tion defrayed these costs with no subsidy 
from the Government. 

Another point, with respect to your na- 
tional service officer system, which typifies 
your sincere interest in all disabled veterans 
is the fact that in the many thousands of 
requests received by your national service 
officers, expert advice was given in all cases, 
although only 10 percent came from DAV 
members, 

I mentioned earlier that the DAV had 
long ago become aware of the sage advice 
it could give in the field of veteran legis- 
lation. This year for example, through vari- 
ous congressional delegations in the several 
States your organization has submitted rec- 
ommendations on such important issues as 
hospitals, widows’ pensions, protection of 
service connection after 10 years, the VA 
review program, disabled veterans prefer- 
ence in Federal employment, and reinstate- 
ment of national service life insurance, this 
latter issue being one which I feel par- 
ticularly warrants. consideration. 

There are several brief conclusions which 
I should like to draw this evening. Every 
American, in Government and out, should 
become aware of the tremendous accom- 
plishments of veterans and veteran organi- 
zations in fostering Americanism and good 
government, and every American can assist 
in the preservation of our heritage by sup- 
porting actively at least one organization 
which reflects his thinking and interests, 
whether such organization is a trade asso- 
citalon, labor union, fraternal, religious, or 
civic association. 

Veterans, in the interest of their own 
welfare and in the Interest of the preserva- 
tion of our democratic ideals, should belong 
to one or more of the service-giving, patri- 
otic veteran organizations. All of America's 
disabled defenders who are receiving dis- 
ability compensation have derived great ben- 
efit themselves, and have made innumerable 
valuable contributions: toward better Goy- 
ernment and a better America, through their 
official voice—the DAV. 


Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Hop- 
kins Grammar School of New Haven, 
Conn. x 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber 1860, the Hopkins Grammar School 
of New Haven, Conn., will complete its 
300th year of successful operation. This 
school is an institution renowned in New 
England, and throughout the United 
States, for its 300-year tradition of edu- 
cational achievement. Indeed, the Hop- 
kins School is almost unique in having 
maintained a near-continuous existence 
since 1660. 

This continuity derives from a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees appointed 
in regular succession from the original 
trustees. For three centuries, the trus- 
tees, as named by Edward Hopkins or his 
successors, have endeavored to carry out 
the wishes of the founder by holding 
property in the name of the school and 
by providing high quality education for 
many hundreds of boys. Except for an 
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occasional lapse of a year or two during 
the first century of the school’s existence, 
New Haven has always had a school of. 
some type founded on the Hopkins 
bequest. 

Since 1660, Hopkins has grown from a 
simple colonial grammar school into the 
complex institution it is today—a school 
embodying the most advanced educa- 
tional experience. In the beginning, the 
principal and almost only aim of the 
school was to prepare the boys of the 
New Haven Colony for college and, more 
specifically, for the ministry. The cur- 
riculum and equipment were equally 
limited. The colleges of the period re- 
quired only a rudimentary knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and these were the only 
classes offered at Hopkins. Further- 
more, its facilities and equipment com- 
prised only one bare room, a series of 
benches for the scholars, one teacher, 
and a motley collection of books. 

In the years from 1660 to the present, 
the course and character of the Hop- 
kins School have been adjusted to meet 
the greater requirements for college en- 
trance, and to fulfill the broadening con- 
cepts of modern education. Although 
the founders and early schoolmasters 
might find it difficult to recognize their 
creation today, it is noteworthy that the 
Hopkins School has grown to maturity 
without losing either the identity or the 
characteristics of Edward Hopkins’ orig- 
inal purpose. = 

The Hopkins Grammar School traces 
its origin to a bequest of Edward Hop- 
kins, seven times Governor of the Col- 
ony of Connecticut and twice president 
of the New England Confederation. In 
his will, dated March 7, 1657, Edward 
Hopkins established an educational 
foundation, part of the funds from which 
were to be used for the establishment 
and support of a grammar school in New 
Haven. 

Long a friend of John Davenport, the 
pastor and spiritual leader of the New 
Haven community, Hopkins shared his 
interest in education, and was sympa- 
thetic with the early attempts to develop 
a complete educational system. 

Following the death of Hopkins in 
1657, the terms of his bequests became 
involved in prolonged legal entangle- 
ments. In 1660, however, John Daven- 
port, acting as executor of the estate, 
issued an order employing one Jeremiah 
Peck to teach the young boys of the 
Colony in a Hopkins Grammar School. 

On the basis of New Haven Colony 
records, the school's historians have de- 
termined June 14, 1660, as the founding 
date. The first classes actually began 
in October 1660. 

From the beginning of the Connecti- 
cut settlement until 1798, grammar 
schools were required by law. The New 
Haven leaders believed that opportuni- 
ties for education should be made avail- 
able to everyone, but theirs was not the 
modern idea of universal education. 
The early educators held that society 
was divided into something like classes 
and that within those classes, individuals 
could move from a lower level to a high- 
er level. They maintained that elemen- 
tary instruction must be given the aver- 
age person and that he must be brought 
up to some lawful calling or employ- 
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ment, Hopeful youth, that is, those with 
ability and social status, were entitled 
to receive a higher education to fit them 
for leadership and public service. 

The Hopkins School was not the only 
institution of its type founded in colonial 
New England, nor was it the only school 
founded upon a share of the Hopkins 
estate. It is unique, however, in that, 
unlike other schools founded under the 
will, it did not become a part of the city 
public school system, 

During the century and a half which 
embraces the first period in the educa- 
tional history of Connecticut, there was 
no great fundamental change in educa- 
tional policy or action. After 1798, 
grammar schools were no longer required 
by law in the State, and Hopkins en- 
tered the second period of its history— 
a period of about 50 years. There was at 
that time a general movement to pro- 
vide educational facilities which offered 
something more than the traditional 
Greek and Latin courses of the grammar 
schools. Numerous academies and 
schools were opened, but Hopkins, with 
only minor changes, continued as a pri- 
vate Latin or classical school and con- 
tinued the use of its original name, 
“Grammar School.” Continuance of the 
established system at the time when re- 
sponsibility for higher education was be- 
ing abandoned by the State was im- 
portant in two ways: Such institutions 
as Hopkins may be said to have kept 
alive the interest in classical subjects, 
and to have preserved an important edu- 
cational form. The public schools, 
which developed more from the old com- 
mon schools than from the grammar 
schools, gave primary emphasis to the 
current popular conception of practical 
subjects. In the midst of this chang- 
ing environment, Hopkins continued for 
some time as a one-man classical school. 
Perhaps one reason for the continuance 
of the classical curriculum was the pres- 
ence of Yale University in New Haven, 
furnishing an immediate demand for 
boys educated in the classics. 

During the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury and the early part of the 20th, the 
curriculum offered at Hopkins under- 
went a gradual but important transfor- 
mation. More and more of the so-called 
modern courses were added, although 
much of the classical program was re- 
tained intact. It is interesting to note 
that the catalog of about 1860 states: 

The classical and modern studies are so 
arranged that at the end of 4 years the stu- 
dent may find himself prepared to enter col- 
lege and “no more.” 


The emphasis on “no more” is in the 
catalog. The 1915 catalog, however, in- 
cludes a statement almost revolutionary 
as compared with the earlier attitude: 

Yet any real fitting school must also be a 
finishing school. The courses at Hopkins 
therefore aim to fit boys for life as well as 
for college. To this end it provides for a 
threefold training: physical, mental, and 
moral. This training is based on the funda- 
mental principle that the ultimate goal of 
all education is to train the individual for 
& life of service to the community which he 
may be privileged to serve. 


Several attempts to integrate the Hop- 
kins School with the New Haven High 
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School were made during the latter part 
of the 19th century. The various com- 
mittees were unable to reach agreement, 
however, and Hopkins retained its inde- 
pendent position outside the New Haven 
public school system. This is the curious 
and unique result of the history of a colo- 
nial grammar school started as a town 
enterprise. Perhaps it is due to the union 
of two conditions: an endowment, and 
its close association with Yale in New 
Haven. 

In 1925, there was what one might call 
a refounding of the Hopkins School: 
first, the adoption of a country day 
school idea, made possible by the new 
location acquired in that year; and sec- 
ond, the adoption of the contract assign- 
ment plan for individual work. In mak- 
ing these changes in educational ap- 
proach, Hopkins joined a group of pri- 
vate schools whose endowment and posi- 
tion enabled them to lead the way in 
testing and applying the best educa- 
tional thought of the time. 

The contract system of study was de- 
signed to provide a method by which 
each boy might progress at his own 
rate. Necessity for such a development 
was recognized in 1857 when the rector, 
Mr. James Whiton, provided for a flex- 
ible course of 3 or 5 years depending 
upon a boy's ability and previous train- 
ing. 

Throughout all the changes brought 
by the 300 years of its existence, Hopkins 
has kept the original and primary char- 
acter that it inherited from its found- 
ers—that of a school to prepare boys for 
college. Terms in which its aims are 
expressed and methods by which they 
are accomplished have been modified 
many times. As long as the school re- 
tains its vitality and vision they will 
probably be modified again and again to 
meet the changing conditions of social 
and economic life, 

In the early days educational training 
emphasized means to ensure salvation, 
obedience to the law, and preparation for 
public service. Today, Hopkins Gram- 
mar School emphasizes social leadership, 
character training, development of the 
reasoning powers to the individual's full- 
est capacity, all based on a foundation 
of cultural training. The Hopkins 
School today is a place to learn the great 
end and real business of living. In 
preparing young men for the serious 
business of life, it is faithfully carrying 
out the injunction which Edward Hop- 
kins gave in his bequest: 

Breed up hopeful youths for public service 
of the country in future times, 


Our New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF- MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial about the 
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wonderful area of New England which 
appeared in the Chelsea (Mass.) Record 
on July 2, 1959: 

Our New ENGLAND 


New England is a wonderful area which, 
all too frequently, Is taken for granted by 
New Englanders. Many companies and in- 
dustries in the six States hide their shining 
light under the proverbial bushel basket in- 
stead of sounding a Yankee bugle call to 
signal the unmatched, abundant resources 
and achievements of all New England. 

Like all progress, New England advance- 
ment cannot come by itself. It must be 
promoted and it will continue only with 
concerted efforts by all facets of our society- 

To that end, the Record is joining with 
scores of New England daily newspapers in 
an unusual cooperative effort to boost our 
region. Each month during the second half 
of 1959 the newspapers will publish an ad- 
vertisement with the theme “The new New 
England” to inform our readers about the 
national importance of the region's leading 
industries. è 

The public service advertising campaign 
was prepared by the New England Council 
regional economic organization, in coopera- 
tion with the New England Daily Newspaper 
Association and the New England Weekly 
Press Association. 

Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, 
chairman of the New England Governor's 
Conference, has issued the following state- 
ment: 

“Your organizations are to be commended 
strongly for cooperating with the New Eng- 
land Council in promoting the new New 
England advertising program. 

“A program reminding the citizens of 
New England of the many positive aspects 
of the economy of the six-State area can 
have far-reaching benefits. This series 
should give New Englanders a better under- 
standing of the importance of our industries. 
and I hope that other advertisements deal- 
ing with other aspects of the New England 
economy will be prepared. 

“The Governors of the New England 
States salute the New England Council for 
initiating and preparing the advertisements, 
and we are grateful for the public service 
attitude shown by the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association and the New England 
Weekly Press Association.” 

The Record is proud to participate in pro- 
moting New England. But in the final 
analysis, each citizen must be a salesman 
for his community and State and the great 
region in which he lives. 

Let's “talk up“ New England, And while 
you are at it, sell yourself on your region, 1f 
you need to. 


Young Democrats Support Home Rale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker: 
President Nelson Lancione of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America has called 
to my attention a resolution passed un- 
animously at the most recent meeting 
of the National Committee of the Youn? 
Democratic Clubs of America placing 
that fine organization on record in sup- 
port of home rule for the District of 
Columbia. i 
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Mr. Lancione points out that Young 
Democrats throughout the Nation have 
supported the principle of home rule in 
the District of Columbia just as they 
were in the vanguard of those who, for 
many years, campaigned for statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that every 
Democrat will be interested in this 
Young Democratic Clubs cf America res- 
olution on home rule for the District 
of Columbia, and I should like to make 
this resolution a part of the RECORD at 
this point. 

RESOLUTION ON Home RULE For THE Disreicr 
or COLUMBIA UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE YOUNG DEMO- 
cratic CLUBS or AMERICA, MIAMI BEACH, 
FLA., APR 1959 ; 


Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied both a voice in their 
Own local governmontal affairs; and in the 
choice of a national Government; and 

Whereas this works an unfair denial of the 
basic rights of citizenship to these residents 
and, furthermore, place an unfair burden on 
the whole United States by requiring an al- 
ready overburdened Congress to devote time 

to purely local legislation; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Committee of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
favors the granting of self-government and 
of voting in national elections to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the National Committee of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
specifically urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact in substance, the Bible bill 
(5. 659), during the present session of Con- 
gress as the fulfillment of the first step in 
the full grant of the voting franchise to Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents, 


-The Louisiana Library Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: Mr. 
Speaker, during my years of service with 
State government in Louisiana, and espe- 
cially while occupying the position of 
State budget director, I was able to ob- 
Serve the splendid work and great ac- 
complishments of the Louisiana Library 
Commission under the directorship of 
Miss Essae Martha Culver, It has always 
been a source of great satisfaction to 
me to have been closely associated with 
this great work for Louisianans, and I 
Was happy to see Miss Culver’s accom- 
Plishment rewarded by the recognition 
granted her by naming her as recipient 
of the 1959 Lippincott award. I com- 
mend the citation to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Frrry-Nine LIPFIN- 
corr AWARD CITATION (APPROVED BY AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AWARDS COMMIT- 
TEE) 

During a lifetime of service, Essae Martha 
Culver has provided the world of librarian- 
ship with a remarkable and inspired example 
of library leadership. Her profound influ- 
ence on library development in the State of 
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Louisiana clearly exhibits the work of a con- 
summate librarian—one who has brought to 
the -task administrative genius, political 
acumen, and a measureless capacity for sus- 
tained effort. 

Miss Culver's interest and leadership in 
all phases of library endeavor are attested 
by the breadth of her accomplishments. In 
the public library fleld she organized a state- 
wide library service, originating for the task 
a demonstration method which has greatly 
influenced library development both in this 
country and abroad. She was instrumental 
in developing a strong school library program 
throughout the State and in establishing a 
library school at Louisiana State University. 
She bulit a poor and inadequate State com- 
mission library into the highly efficient, ef- 
fective, and magnificently housed Louisiana 
State Library of today. 

As president of the Louisiana Library Asso- 


ciation, of the Southwestern Library Associa- > 


tion, of the League of Library Commissions, 
and, finally, of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Miss Culver has demonstrated a level 
of library statesmanship which is an inspira- 
tion and challenge to all members of the 
profession. 

Today, as the library function becomes 
ever more essential to the common good, it 
is significant to note that the life and work 
of Essse Martha Culver testify to her belief 
in a philosophy of librarianship dedicated to 
the ving and to her deep understanding of 
the human heart. It is fitting that her 
unique and distinguished contribution to 
librarianship be gratefully recognized in the 
form of the Joseph W. Lippincott award. 


Resolution of William E. Sheridan Police 
Post No. 1059, American Legion, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the William E. Sheridan 
Police Post No. 1059, American Legion, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at a regular monthly 
meeting held on May 26, 1959: 

Whereas the worldwide Olympic games are 
conducted to promote understanding and 
good will among the nations of the world; 
and 

Whereas the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, at its recent meeting, has voted to 
disqualify Nationalist China from the Olym- 
pic games to be held in 1960, and in its place 
hss accepted application from the so-called 
Republic of China; and 

Whereas Nationalist China is, and has 
been for many years, an ally of the United 
States and other freedom-loving peoples of 
the world; and 

Whereas the so-called Republic of China 
has been known to be, and is in fact, under 
the direction of a tyrannical regime, keeping 
millions of people enslaved by brutal force; 
and 

Whereas the same Republic of China has 
repeatedly refused to reveal the whereabouts 
of American prisoners-of-war known to be 
held in Red China: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention, through 
the State and National conventions, petition 
the International Olympic Committee to re- 
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instate Nationalist China as a participant 
in the forthcoming Olympic games; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord as opposing the entrance of Red China 
in the Olympic games of 1960; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That if said petitions are ig- 
nored, said county, State, and national 
bodies of the American Legion campaign to 
have the U.S. Olympic team withdrawn from 
the Olympic games of 1960 and to request 
those persons who normally support the 
U.S. Olympic team to withhold their support 
until Nationalist China is reinstated to its 
former position with the International Olym- 
pic Committee and is again permitted to 
participate in the Olympic games of 1960. 


A Statement in Support of a Bill To Ex- 
tend Benefits to Certain Civilians Who 
Participated in the Construction of the 
Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in all the his- 
tory of man there have been few engi- 
neering wonders more imposing than the 
construction of the Panama Canal in 
terms of obstacles overcome and scope 
of achievement. The building of the 
pyramids represented, possibly, an even 
more miraculous conquest of seemingly 
insuperable problems; but certainly the 
erection of monuments to royal conceit 
was of less enduring popular benefit than 
the fashioning of a world utility which 
serves the physical and cultural needs 
of men of all nations. 

In some respects, the difficulties con- 
fronting our canal diggers were more 
awesome than the trials imposed upon 
the artisans of the Pharaohs. “Yellow 
Jack” and malaria had made Panama a 
pesthole for centuries; and when the 
French Canal Co., under Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, attempted to cut through the 
isthmus, the brave attempt was doomed 
by these twin scourges. But the Ameri- 
cans, armed with new medical and sani- 
tary techniques, damned the mosquitos 
and ultimately transformed a death trap 
into a relatively pleasant work area, It 
was then that American ingenuity and 
know-how was able to confound the 
skeptics—who were numbered among the 
best scientific minds throughout the 
world—by performing herculean feats of 
excavation and construction. Some of 
our own skeptics had conceded that a 
canal might be built in 20 or 30 or 50 
years; to the delighted amazement of 
most Americans, the project was com- 
pleted in less than 10. 

Just as Casey Stengel could not have 
won ail those pennants without, as he 
so quaintly put it, “all them ballplay- 
ers,” the canal would never haye ma- 
terialized without the truly heroic serv- 
ices of thousands of American workers, 
skilled and otherwise. To date they 
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have received comparatively little rec- 
ompense for their cent contri- 
butions. In 1915 Congress handsomely 
rewarded officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Public Health Service—38 Stat. 1190. It 
was not until 1944—58 Stat. 257—that 
any appreciable benefits were extended 
to civilian officials and employees, and 
these were limited to those civilians who 
were citizens of the United States and 
were engaged with, or employed by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission or the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company on the Isthmus 
of Panama for 3 years or more during the 
construction period from May 4, 1904, 
to March 31, 1914. For the man who 
served for as much as 3 years and not 
more than 4 years, an annuity of 40 
percent of his average annual basic 
salary, pay, or compensation was to be 
extended. 

Such an annuity, it is true, was to be 
paid for the remainder of the recipient’s 
life; but inasmuch as salaries for fore- 
men, for example, ran as low as $75 per 
month, Uncle Sam was not going broke 
in rewarding these men who risked their 
lives in situations that sometimes were 
almost as perilous as combat. 

In the present bill, we ask only that 
the time limit be reduced to 2 years. 
Any 2 years of service, and especially 
those years before yellow fever and ma- 
laria were wiped out, are deserving of 
perpetual recognition, expressed in tan- 
gible form, 


Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NOETH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation annual convention on June 
7. 1959: 

RESOLUTION 2 

Whereas the Small Watershed Flood Pre- 
ventlon Act, commonly referred to as Pub- 
lic Law 566 authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out water development proj- 
ects designed to minimize flooding of agri- 
cultural lands; and 

Whereas such development may include 
land use practices designed to Increase wa- 
ter absorption of soll, channel deepening, 
and straightening, establishment of reten- 
tion dams, and others; and 

Whereas there does exist, in our area, 
many natural water reservoirs whose poten- 
tial for flood water storage should be util- 
ized: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation meeting in annual convention in 
Williston this 7th day of June 1959, That 
the Soil Conservation Service, designated as 
the Secretary’s agent in this matter, be urged 
to place more emphasis upon land use prac- 
tices designed to increase soil permeability 
and the storage potential of natural reser- 
volrs and less emphasis on development of 
fioodways and costly retention dams; be it 
further s 
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Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Chief of the 
Soil Bank Service (Mr. Don Williams), Gov. 
John Davis, and to the members of the 
State's congressional delegation. 


The Delaware Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
part Delaware played in the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence was in- 
terestingly related by Dr. John A, Munroe 
of the University of Delaware in the 
Wilmington Morning News, Wilmington, 
Del., on July 4, 1959. 

I include the article here for the in- 
formation of my colleagues: 

THE DELAWARE Story or JULY 4 AND DELA- 
WARE'S PART IN THE DECLARATION 
(By John A. Munroe) 

The Fourth of July has become the center 
of a number of myths—that is, of a number 
brought down from the past and not known 
to be true. In fact, a lot of the Fourth of 
July myths are known to be false. 

The main myth about the Fourth of July 
is that on this day in 1776, the Americans 
declared their independence of Great Britain. 
Actually this event occurred on July 2, when 
Congress passed a resolution moved by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee. 

The words of it are in the Journals of the 
Continental Congress under the July 2, 1776, 
dateline: “Resolved, That the United Colo- 
nies are, and, of right, ought to be, Free and 
Independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connexion between them, 
and the state of Great Britain, is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved.” 

The great debate on independence had 
occurred in Congress a day earlier—on July 
1. The chief debaters were John Adams, 
for independence, and John Dickinson, 
against. Dickinson was no Tory. He was 
then the only Member of Congress with a 
commission in the Army. His argument was 
that this was not the time for a declaration. 
It might cause more bloodshed than was 
necessary, he thought; it might get in the 
way of peaceful negotiations. 

After the debate on July 1, the Congress- 
men voted, one vote to a State. Several 
States opposed the independence resolution 
or did not cast a vote. Delaware was one. 
Since its two Delegates present, Thomas Mc- 
Kean and George Read, did not agree, Dela- 
ware could not vote. McKean, son of a 
Scotch-Irish immigrant, was decidedly anti- 
English and for immediate independence. 
Read, also an immigrant's son, was a close 
friend of Dickinson and of a more peaceful 
disposition than McKean. 

There was a third Delaware Congressman 
who was absent on July 1. This was Caesar 
Rodney, Kent County landowner, Speaker of 
the General Assembly, commander of the 
Delaware Militia, public servant extraordi- 
nary. 

McKean knew Rodney would also vote for 
independence. So, he sent a message to him, 
urging him to hurry to Philadelphia. And 
thereupon Caesar Rodney toox a ride. 

Caesar Rodney’s ride is the subject of a 
whole set of myths. They find their expres- 
sion in the statue in Rodney Square. 
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For one thing, it la sheer chance if the 
figure on the statue looks anything like Rod- 
ney looked because no contemporary por- 
trait of him exists. As a bachelor, he had no 
wife and children to demand an oll painting 
to hang in the ancestral halls. 

Besides, he was not very handsome and 
probably did not relish the thought of look- 
ing at himself. “He was the oddest looking 
man in the world,” John Adams said, with 
“a head no bigger than an apple; yet there 
was wit, fire, and humour in his counte- 
nance." ‘ 

His appearance was also marred by a can- 
cer of the face. As he grew older he hid the 
ravages of the cancer behind a patch. 

As to the horse—well, Rodney may have 
ridden a horse to Philadelphia. There is 
some evidence that he did, and also some 
evidence that he set out by carriage. Maybe 
he used a carriage part of the way and rode 
a horse the remaining distance. Dover to 
Philadelphia is a long ride by night in a 
thunderstorm—and we know there was & 
storm on the night of July 1. 

The inscription on the statue has Rodney 
rising in Congress to vote on July 4. Prob- 
ably the incident it described occurred on 
July 2, and Rodney’s ride occurred on the 
night of July 1. 

A romantic tale is current which has Rod- 
ney setting out from Lewes and involves a 
flirtation with Delaware's reigning belle. 
Mary Vining, and the loyalty of an old serv- 
ant. I read it as a boy in “Once Upon a 
Time in Delaware,” a book I love. So far as 
I know there is not the least truth in this 
tale. Someone—probably someone before 
Katharine Pyle—made up the story to gar- 
nish the truth. 

Other Rodneys lived at Lewes, but not 
Caesar. He was a Kent County Rodney, He 
had been in Sussex—and probably in Lewes 
recently—at the head of some militia who 
had put down a Tory outbreak, and this 
Was a reason he was not in Philadelphia at 
Congress. But he seems to have returned to 
his Kent farm before going to Philadelphia. 

Nor did Rodney's ride decide the question 
of independence. The independence resolu- 
tion had enough votes to pass anyway. But 
mere passage wasn't enough. Congress 
wanted a show of American unanimity in de- 
fying Britain. Other States had also voted 
against independence on July 1. But in one 
way or another they were all brought into 
line by July 2, so that the independence res- 
olution was passed by the unanimous yote of 
those States present and voting. (One State 
delegation kept quiet and didn't vote on 
July 2.) 

It was to bring Delaware into line with the 
other States that Rodney rode to Philadel- 
phia “through thunder and rain” on the 
night of July 1. Besides the cancer, he also 
suffered from asthma, and however he rode 
we can sympathize with the patriotism that 
led an asthmatic, cancerous Delawarean to 
take a 75-mile ride on a wild July night. 

The Liberty Bell did not ring out—or ring 
in or ring anywhere—on July 4. Not even 
on July 2. 

Probably it did ring on July 8 when the 
Declaration of Independence was read aloud 
to a great crowd of people in the statehouse 
yard (the park behind Independence Hall). 
Nobody mentions this bell in particular, but 
but people did leave record that all the bells 
in the city rang out, even the chimes in old 
Christ Church—the only specific reference. 

The Liberty Bell had been placed in In- 
dependence Hall in 1751. The building was 
then the capitol or statehouse of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the bell did proclaim liberty the 
liberty of free-born Englishmen. It was not 
widely known as the Liberty Bell nor as 4 
symbol of independence until the days of the 
abolition movement. 

The signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the Members of Congress prob- 
ably did not occur on July 4, but later, In 
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August, after a fine parchment copy was pre- 
pared. Some Congressmen signed the Dec- 
laration who had not voted for independ- 
ence; some who had so yoted did not sign. 

What did happen on July 4,1776? On that 
day Congress adopted an explanation of its 
action 2 days eurller—its resolution that the 
former Colonies were now free and independ- 
ent States. The explanation is called by us 
the Declaration of Independence. 

This document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was written by Thomas Jefferson 
and adopted by Congress with a few minor 
changes. Claim that people other than Jef- 
ferson (Thomas Paine, for instance) wrote 
the Declaration seem to be absolute non- 
sense. Within a year or two the phrases of 
Jefferson's Declaration had so won the hearts 
of Americans that the day of its adoption be- 
came to them the Independence Day. And 
80 be it. 

The strangest fact in the history of July 4 
is that the two Congressmen who were most 
important in the July 1776 decision for inde- 
pendence both died on the same day—and ex- 


actly a half century after the original 


Fourth of July. John Adams, who made the 
main speech, and Thomas Jefferson, who 
wrote the main document, both died on July 
4, 1826, 


Effort by State Department To Renovate 
Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent article written by Mr. George 
W. Oakes, entitled “State Department’s 
Efforts To Renovate Foreign Service 
Finds 55 of 81 Heads of Missions Career 
Officers,” published in the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star of June 28, 1959. I 
commend it to all my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT'S Erronrs To RENOVATE 
Poretcn Sravice Freps 55 or 81 Heaps OF 
MISSIONS CAREER Orricras 

(By George W. Oakes) 

Although reforms are constantly advo- 
Cated for the State Department's Foreign 
Service, improvements that have taken place 
since World War II are substantial. 

Today a capable career officer has prob- 
ably a better chance than ever before to 

me an Ambassador. 

Fifty-five of eighty-one heads of diplomatic 
Missions abroad are now careerists. 

The latest effort to improve the caliber of 
Our Ambassadors is a campaign being led 
by Senator FursricHr, Democrat, of Arkan- 
Sas, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, who feels strongly that 
Outsiders should be appointed only if they 
Possess distinct and obvious qualifications 
Tor the particular post, 

Senator Fuisricur says that unless the 
United States puts such a policy into effect 
at once the Russians “will be conyinced 
that we are not really serious about our 
Toreign policy, and they will regard us as 
amateurs in this most Important business of 
foreign affairs." He points out that two 
World wars have occurred in this century 
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because Germany did not correctly estimate 
U.S. intentions. y 

Therefore it is essential that our ambas- 
sadors abroad not give a misleading impres- 
sion through their own inability to compre- 
hend and carry out our foreign policy. In 
Senator PuLBRicnt’s view, ambassadors who 
Jack adequate knowledge of the problems 
with which they are dealing and so cannot 
gain respect abroad not only encourage So- 
viet miscalculation but also do tremendous 
damage to U.S. prestige in the country to 
which they are accredited. 

The Forelgn Service Officer Corps of the 
State Department, from whom career am- 
bassadors are selected, now numbers about 
3,500, of whom more than 300 are women. 

In the opinion of State Department offi- 
cials, approximately 80 percent of our am- 
bassadors should be drawn from career offi- 
cers. Neither the State Department nor 
Senator FuULERIGHT would wish to exclude 
qualified outsiders from such posts, because 
both recognize the danger of the Service be- 
coming too ingrown if all ambassadors were 
career officers, In addition, such extremely 
successful noncareer Ambassadors as David 
Bruce in Germany and Ellsworth Bunker 
in India have a valuable stimulating effect 
on the Service. 

Senator Coorrr, recently an Ambassador 
in India, believes that his effectiveness was 
enhanced because his political background 
enabled him to speak more frankly to the 
political heads of the government to which 
he was accredited. Some observers would 
like the State Department to draw more 
heavily on the universities for outside am- 
bassadorial talent. 


“PRIVATE INCOME PROBLEM 


Although the financial expense of repre- 
senting the United States abroad is often 
cited as a reason for appointing noncareer- 
ists, there are at most only half a dozen 
posts today that require a private income 
to supplement the Ambassador’s salary and 
allowances. These are London, Paris, Rome, 
Madrid, Bonn, and Rio. Some career Am- 
bassadors believe that even Rome, or more 
likely Bonn, could be adequately handled 
without private means, 

However, much depends on the financial 
housekeeping abliity and requirements of 
the particular individual or family as well 
as the kind of a job he sets out to do. 

In New Delhi, for example, Former Am- 
bassador CHESTER Bow ies returned some of 
his official expense allowance of $5,000 to 
the Federal Treasury. On-the other hand, 
one of his noncareer successors had to draw 
on his own financial resources. 

Mr. Bow Les, who Is now ‘a Representative 
from Connecticut, has pointed out that “if 
the American Ambassador to France were to 
live within his officlal budget ($27,500 an- 
nual salary plus $20,000 tax-free expense al- 
lowance) he would have to close up the 50- 
room Embassy residence, mave into a smaller 
house and cut his entertainment in half (in 
1956 he entertained 7,000 guests at 40 re- 
ceptions and 3,000 more at 200 luncheons 
and dinners, plus 8,800 American visitors on 
July 4). In addition, he would have to re- 
fuse invitations from many important diplo- 
mats or accept their invitations and not 
reciprocate and invite visiting Congressmen 
to go with him “Dutch treat’ to restaurants 
on the Left Bank.” 

The problem of making ends meet bothers 
most foreign service officers, especially the 
younger ones in the lower grades who have 
little, if any, expense allowances. In con- 
trast to conditions before World War II, 
most younger men in the service today are 
married and haye families so they are forced 


to entertain (often on $100 a year expense 


allowance) whereas the prewar batchelor 
wasn't expected to do so. 

State Department officials consider that the 
entertainment allowance of all officers below 
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the No. 2 position in our Embassies is too low. 
For example, the chief political officer in a 
major Embassy is likely to have only $500 a 
year for this purpose. Such an officer must 
entertain extensively to maintain valuable 
contacts—an essential part of his job. 


SOME LEAVE SERVICE 


Although few resign for lack of adequate 
expense allowances, some of the most com- 
petent foreign service officers get out when 
they are faced with the financial burden of 
educating their children, especially during 
the costly college years. In order to meet 
this problem, the Foreign Service has in re- 
cent years established various benefits. For 
example, if an officer is stationed at a re- 
mote post like Khartoum in the Sudan, where 
his children cannot receive a suitable edu- 
cation through high school, the Government 
will pay the entire tuition plus transporta- 
tion charge of sending the child to the near- 
est adequate school. 

It is estimated that about 1 percent of the 
service, including some of the best men, 
resign voluntarily—to some extent for finan- 
cial reasons, but also because many, espe- 
cially those in their first few years, discover 
that they or their wives do not like the 
nomadic and somewhat disciplined life. 
Some specialists in fields like labor, agricul- 
ture, etc.. who had been serving in Wash- 
ington and were forced to enter the service 
under the Wriston program, integrating all 
departmental officers into the Foreign Sery- 
ice, find that they are not suited to the more 
varied duties required overseas and often 
join academic or research institutions or 
foundations. Some of the ablest career offi- 
cers quit because of frustration, a common 
complaint among Government officials. 

In order to weed out the least capable 
members of the service, the Department is 
about to put into effect a new policy. Until 
now, the Foreign Service has not been up 
to full strength because of its expanding re- 
sponsibilities since the war and hence had 
to retain many who have not achieved the 
desired standards. By practicing up or out, 
the Department will soon be able to promote 
more rapidly its more competent officers and 
thus improve the morale of the service. In 
general, veteran careerists belleve the qual- 
ity of our ambassadors today is higher than 
it was a generation ago, when promotion 
often depended more on social connections 
and private wealth than ability. 


STILL NEED GOOD MAN 


There Is some question in the minds of top 
State Department officials who have spent all 
their working years in the Foreign Service 
whether the quality of those entering the 
Service from the universities is higher than 
it was a generation ago and whether it's 
harder to get into now. Our Foreign Service 
is still not attracting as many of the top- 
flight college graduates as are wanted—the 
type who before World War II entered the 
British Foreign Office. But more of such 
valuable talent is applying to the State De- 
partment today than a few years ago. 

In the last fiscal year the department ap- 
pointed 104 new officers. Out of 5,194 who 
took the written examination in December, 
1956, only 191 passed both it and the oral 
examination. In contrast with 30 years ago 
when much specific knowledge on varied 
subjects was required, today's examinations 
are more general. The best college prepara- 
tion for the Foreign Service is a liberal arts 
education. 

The State Department has been making 
a vigorous effort in recent years, by sending 
experienced foreign service officers to college 
campuses throughout the country, to recruit 
applicants on a broad basis so that the in- 
coming officers will be as representative as 
possible of all segments of the Nation, Ofi- 
cials haye found that the Increasing number 
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of college courses In foreign affairs as well 
as compulsory military service have tended, 
as have books like “The Ugly American,” to 
encourage young men with a sense of public 
service to consider a career in the State De- 
partment. 


Roads, Money, and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article on the 
Federal highway program which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Globe on 
July 1, 1959: 

Robs, Money, AND POLITICS 


The opening of the new fiscal year in 
Washington finds the President and Con- 
gress still profoundly at odds over the huge 
17-year Federal highway program, which was 
launched just 3 years ago. The problem is 
money, which is running short, and where 
to find it. 

If the construction rate on this continent- 
wide system of interstate roads to meet the 
Nation's growing traffic problems and 
strengthen defense communications is to be 
maintained, there must be elther new taxes 
or possible recourse to Treasury borrowing. 
For the Highway Trust Fund, set up under 
the original law to finance the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s 90 percent contribution to these 
road costs, is sorely depleted. It no longer 
keeps pace with the program, 

The issue dividing the administration and 
the Congress assumes sharp immediacy for 
a very simple reason. In July and August, 
contracts have to be signed for the parts of 
the 41,000-mile interstate system scheduled 
for construction during 1960-61, This be- 
comes impossible without prior assurance of 
the availability of Federal allotments to the 
various States for that period. Until the 
President and Congress reach agreement on 
the method of raising the money, no such 
allotments are possible. There are not sumi- 
cient funds. 

This impasse has not arisen suddenly. 
Thrice within the past 2 months the Pres- 
ident has urged Congress to accept his own 
solution, which is to raise the Federal gas 
tax from 3 cents to 4½ cents. The White 
House has even gone to the length of publish- 
ing statistics from the States, showing what 
the monetary loss would be for each of them 
‘were the Federal highway program to bog 
down for lack of money. 

The President has also reminded Congress 
that the pay-as-you-go plan, written into 
the original law for these roads, was accepted 
by both Houses. -The Highway Trust Fund 
is financed by receipts from Federal gas, oil, 
and tire taxes. That method of financing 
was. suspended during the recession, a year 
ago, and the scope of construction was ex- 
panded to meet unemployment problems. 
The President insists upon a return to the 
original plan for the new fiscal year. 

Though Mr. Eisenhower is finding strong 
support for his position among highway ofl- 
cials in the States, the Congress, attentive 
to the political implications of adding an- 
other 11⁄4 cents to the Federal gas tax at 
a time when an election year looms and 
public sensitiveness to new taxation is only 
too obvious, refuses to agree with the ad- 
ministration plans for replenishing the trust 
fund. 
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“There will be no increase in the Federal 
gas tax,” declares Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of 
the House, where revenue bills must origi- 
nate. Given the power exercised by Speaker 
Raruunx, and the strong Democratic ma- 
jority behind him, it is fairly obvious that 
the hurdles blocking the President’s plan 
are close to insurmountable. 


What the majority party in Congréss pro- 
poses, briefly, is that the temporary suspen- 
sion of the pay-as-you-go policy last year, 
to counter recession, be extended over the 
new fiscal year also; and that shortages 
presently afflicting the Highway Trust Fund 
shall be met out of the general fund during 
the period. In the event that there is no 
budgetary surplus, this would mean deficit 
financing. 

Whatever the political realities involved 
in this dispute, and they are admittedly 
genuine, the counsel of sound policy is clear 
enough. The citizenry wants and needs 
these roads, National defense requires them. 
The Congress found à pay-as-you-go policy 
completely acceptable for 1956 and 1957. If 
it was sound then, why isn't it now? 

Uncie Duper. 


Why I Am Casting My First Vote for the 
GOP in 1969 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
South Dakota young Republicans re- 
cently conducted their 1959 essay con- 
test on the subject “Why I Am Casting 
My First Vote for the GOP in 1960.” 
David Olsen, of Rapid City, S. Dak., was 
judged the winner and received an all- 
expense paid trip to the National Young 
Republican Convention in Denver on 
June 17, Because he so ably outlines the 
goals of the Republican Party, I ask 
unanimous consent that his essay be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 
Wur I Am CASTING My First VOTE ror THE 

GOP x 1960 

Decision 1960 will be good for our people 
if we cast our vote Republican, In the Re- 
publican Party I see the best possibility for 
conserving the formula of greatness for our 
Nation. What then is the formula of great- 
ness and its test for the success of any politi- 
cal system? 

The true conservative believes in the con- 
servation of the system under which the 
individual may grow and prosper, and where 
government may answer the legitimate needs 
of the people through progressive action. 
The essence of progress is improvement, not 
mere change. Change without improvement 
inevitably weakens the system under which 
greatness of our people has evolved. Unfor- 
tunately, many political charlatans prescribe 
our salvation irresponsibly in the name of 
political expediency without regard to the 
formula of greatness. 

The standard to be applied to any program 
Was established by the philosopher of Spring- 
field on the threshold of greatness in 1854: 
“The legitimate object of government is to do 
for a community of people whatever they 
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_ need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
` cannot so well do for themselves.“ 

The formula and its standard must be 
consistently employed by our party to insure 
real progress and to conserve our system. 
It must be applied with confidence in the 
people and respect for their ability to make 
proper decision at the polls. When the Re- 
publican Party has met this challenge, it has 
won. When it has failed and has used the 
standard of Lincoln as an excuse to prevent 
change, it has lost. 

As practitioners of government Republi- 
cans understand the formula of greatness. 
They are in stride with the people. I'm 
voting Republican in 1960. 


America’s Role To Maintain World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an address 
which I made at the 72d annual conven- 
tion of Brith Abraham, national fraternal 
order, on June 30, 1959, at the Concord 
Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. The address 
follows: 

America’s Rote To MAINTAIN WorLp PEACE 


Gratefully, I accept the American Public 
Service Award of Brith Abraham. I say grate- 
fully because we understand each other. The 
words I use will have the same meaning to 
you as they have to me. I need have no fear 
that here my words will be twisted and tor- 
tured to serve a purpose alien to my own 
mind and soul. Thus, it is an honor and a 
happy moment for me. We have had good 
fun, good companionship, good food, and 
consequently, it would be a very simple mat- 
ter to turn away from the issues—the ter- 
rible issues—of war and peace that lie before 
us. But face them we must, with the knowl- 
edge that no peace can be built on a founda- 
tion of golf balls. We, all of us, wish we 
had the answers that we could place neatly 
on a platter and hand around like souvenirs. 
But I do know where the answers do not 
lie. They do not lie in ambition, political 
intrigue, greed, deprivation, of civil liberties 
and civil rights. The answers do not lie in a 
world split into fragments of “haves” and 
“have nots.” The answers do not lie with 
the timid, the self-hunters, and the smug. 
Perhaps the answer does lie in the sum-up of 
freedom. I mean to include in such a word 
greater freedom in international trade; great- 
er freedom of immigration and emigration 
of people; greater freedom in travel; greater 
economic freedom in the world of finance; 
greater freedoms in individual liberties. 
These are positive and possible goals. All 
of these, and more, are contained in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's “freedom from fear.“ This 
I believe to be the most important, the most 
significant role the United States can play 
in maintaining peace. There have been 
times within the last few years when the 
United States has seemed to be caught up 
in a paralysis of fear. The administration 
bespeaks its fear of and distrust in our ex- 
panding economy within our land, and the 
symbol of its fear has been the budget. We 
have been afraid to face the race issue square- 
ly; we have been afraid to face our own 
needs in housing and in education; we have 
been afraid to face our needs for an ade- 
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Quate defense; we have yielded again and 
again to expediency in international rela- 
tions. And all these fears add up to a public 
image here and abroad of a country, though 
the richest in the world, both in s material 
and a spiritual sense, whose muscles have 
grown flabby and whose tissues have shrunk. 

I have been laboring incessantly to liber- 
alize our immigration laws with its abomi- 
nable taint of national origins, that races 
from northern and Western Europe should 
be favored over races from southern and 
Eastern Europe. In my book, one race is as 
good as another, one man is inherently as 
good as another. Why should Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Roumanians, Greeks be 
punished with low immigration quotas, 
whereas the British, Irish, and German are 
favored with high quotas. And the irony 
Of it all is that Britain and Ireland get most 
of all permissible quota numbers and do 
not use them. Those numbers go to waste. 

But why do we fear the Latins and Slavs 
and welcome the Nordics? They all make 
good citizenry. In debates on immigration 
one often hears the hollow boastings of one's 
forebears from England or Ireland. I say, 
“He who serves his country needs no fore- 
bears.” 

In the conventions of the Daughters of 
‘the American Revolution, the ladies prate 
of their nobler blood. I say, “Take your 
nobler blood to the marketplace and see 
What it will buy.” Indeed those who seek 
to make their place in the sun had better 
not. bask too much in the shade of the 
family tree. I am not so much interested 
Whether you were born in America, I only 
ask, “Was America born in you, America 
with its deals of the freedom and dignity of 
man?“ 

And see how we cringe and fear when some 
of our citizens refuse to conform. Let one 
Speak out and utter the unorthodox and he 
is immediately castigated and labeled a 
Pariah. Instead of welcoming differences, 
We demand conformity. We fail to heed 
that only on the anvil of debate and dis- 
Cussion can the truth be forged. Nature 
has no more made flowers in the garden 
Alike than she has molded the minds of 
Men alike. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
sald, “The theory of our Constittuion * * * 
is an experiment, as all life is an expert- 
ment. Wulle that experiment is part 
of our system, I think we should be eternally 
Vigilant against attempts to check the ex- 
Pression of opinions that we loathe and be- 
lieve to be fraught with death.” 

There are many colors in the spectrum. 
Thus men can be no more forced to think 
and speak alike than you can compel all 
Colors to become black or white or beige. 

And, unfortunately, there is developing in 
this country a mob psychology of fear 
against anyone who avails himself of what 
the Constitution guarantees to him, free- 
dom from enforced self-incrimination by 
Pleading the fifth amendment. 

It is these types of fenr which barricade 
the road of progress; that build up walls that 
keep out the light. 

Then there is the timidity In the White 
House in facing up to responsibilities anent 
civil rights, I can assure you that kind 
Words and benign sentiments will never 
a the Southland to accord the Negro his 

e. 

Before my committee appeared many wit- 
Desses actually testifying to the evil my civil 
rights bill would create. Not a single attor- 
ney general and Governor of a Southern 
State, not a single officeholder of any South- 
ern State, not a single southern Congress- 
man or Senator who appeared was willing to 
admit that the Brown desegregation deci- 
Sion of the Supreme Court was the inter- 
Preted law of the land. Each one claimed 
the 14th amendment guaranteeing equal 
Tights was a nullity and need not be obeyed. 
Coupled with such intransigence, we have 

d the so-called southern manifesto signed 
(with a few exceptions) by every Member 
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of both Houses of Congress from the South- 
land, in effect dec resistance to inte- 
gration and tearing into tatters the Con- 
stitution’s 14th amendment. State after 
State in the Bible Belt passed laws requiring 
closing all public schools rather than inte- 
grate them, Clinton and Little Rock still 
stick in the Nation’s eye like einders. The 
South remains unregenerate. Southern gen- 
tlemen hold their traditional way of life 
Sacred and will not change. They thumb 
their noses at the Constitution. 

Assuredly the Constitution cannot mean 
one thing in the North and something else 
in the South, Citlzens at all points of the 
compass must respect that document, 
otherwise we have chaos, 

The White House must, In no uncertain 
terms, tell our southern friends that civil 
rights are color blind. 

Despite this brooding darkness of fear at 
the White House, I, as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, have already had approved 
by my subcommittee a strong civil rights 
bill with teeth in it. I expect the full Judi- 
ciary Committee to approve the Celler civil 
rights bill of 1959 on July 9 and have it up 
for debate in the House soon thereafter. 

If we seek stability and the status quo, 
then we have surrendered to delusion though 
we have, since 1949, spent $22 billion, in 
joint military effort. Going back still fur- 
ther, since July 1940, including the new 
Mutual Security Act which has passed the 
House, we have spent $49 billion through 
World War II, and $75 billion since then in 
one form of foreign aid or another, and yet 
we cannot rest secure. While this foreign 
aid is one channel toward peace, I fear most 
strongly that it is by no means the only 
one. We have ignored to our own danger 
and to that of the countries allied with us 
the example we could have set before the 
world of a thriving, self-confident democracy 
which would have stilled a lot of rattling 
sabers. We have supported foreign govern- 
ments on the fallacious theory of assuring 
their stability rather than recognizing the 
natural desire for change in reform that 
burns alive in every thinking man. 

In the new Mutual Security Act which 
passed the House on June 18, a new open- 
ing sentence has been added, a sentence 
which I believe to be of the greatest signif- 
cance: 

“(a) It is the sense of Congress that peace 
in the world increasingly depends on wider 
recognition, both in principle and practice, 
of the dignity and interdependence of man, 
and that the survival of free institutions 
in the United States can best be assured in 
a worldwide atmosphere of expanded free- 
dom.” 

It is not enough, I have said throughout 
the years, merely to be against. We are 
against communism, yes, with the very best 
of reasons, but what sre we for? And, so, 
we in the United States in a major bill de- 
signed to maintain the peace have said what 
we are for. Now let's prove It through our 
own actions at home as well as abroad to 
insure the greater freedoms of people as 
individuals. Let no one suppose that our 
policies on immigration, on civil rights, on 
civil liberties, on free trade, on adequate 
housing, on employment opportunities, on 
education, are not potent weapons in a war, 
cold or hot; or in a peace, just and honor- 
able. We have seen U.S, policy geared to 
military aid in a manner that has provoked 
animosities. I believe that the committeee 
report which I have cited above of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee has, with great sen- 
sitivity, put its fingers on some of the 
wrong turnings we have taken: 

“On occasion, our military assistance has 
been granted for political reasons with un- 
fortunate results. These results have oc- 
curred when we have tied our prestige and 
influence to the dubious tenure of a dic- 
tatorship subsequently overthrown, helped 
to burden an unstable new government with 
an excessive military load, adding to in- 
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ternal economic strains, and helped to in- 
flate the political power of a local military 
group, handicapping the country’s initial ef- 
forts toward democracy. It has sometimes 
diverted internal efforts away from tasks 
which the committee belleves to be essen- 
tial, such as growing rice, eradication of 
malaria, building schools, clinics, and roads.“ 

As a result, we have seen mischief grow 
not only in the Latin American countries: 
not only between countries like India and 
Pakistan, but in an area of tremendous 
strategic value, viz., the Middle East. Re- 
lations between the Arab nations and Israel 
have been exacerbated by the emphasis on 
military aid to the Arab nations. The re- 
sults we have seen for ourselves of the in- 
ternal dissension between the Arab coun- 
tries We have neither made friends, nor 
gained respect of the countries we sought 
to appease. I do not mean by that that the 
United States has not been a friend of the 
little democracy of Israel. It has, It has 
given generously to Israel. It has stood for 
awhile firm on freedom of passage through 
the Suez Canal, though we cannot say with 
certainty that that firmness will continue. 

In March of 1957 the President reassured 
President David Ben-Gurion that: “Israel 
will have no cause for regret having thus 
conformed to the strong sentiment of the 
world community.” These words were said 
after Israel withdrew from Sinai. How will 
it be now when the United Arab Republic 
has resumed seizure of Israeli ? The 
prestige and the authority of the United 
Nations, as well as the United States, are 
now at stake. And as one commentator has 
put it, “Where does a nation go if the 
United Nations is powerless to defend it 
from attack?” 

The Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
is now at Cairo trying to persuade that 
megalomaniac Nasser to allow that Danish 
vessel to proceed through the Suez with its 
Israeli cargo. I hope he will succeed. I 
doubt that he wili. Israel is prepared to 
send through an Israeli ship under the 
Israeli flag. 

I'm convinced that Israel will be com- 
pelled to bring the matter before the Secu- 
rity Council. Our State Department does 
not wish the matter to boil over into the 
Council. It still thinks it can diplomati- 
cally resolve the difficulties. I doubt that— 
you can no more make Nasser see reason ' 
than you can make hair grow on my bald 
pate. You can no more make Nasser abide 
by the previous ruling of the Council that 
the Suez must remain free to the traffic of 
all nations and free of political controversy 
than you can thake a tiger eat grass or a 
bull eat meat. 

Nasser is brash enough to claim that 
Israel is still at war with Egypt and he can 
seize Israeli property as a prize of war. Of 
course, two can play that game. Israel can 
and will seize Egyptian ships if Nasser per- 
sists in his brigandage and piracy, and in £0 
doing, world public opinion would applaud 
Israel. 


Again, I thank you for the privilege of 
being with you and for this opportunity to 
speak my mind and heart. 


Gen. Walter Washington Williams, Lone 
Survivor of the War Between the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following telegram 
sent pursuant to a resolution adopted by 
the Georgia State Convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars meeting in 
Atlanta recently to the lone survivor of 
the War Eetween the States, Gen. Walter 
Washington Williams, of Houston, Tex. 
JUNE 29, 1959. 
Gen, WALTER WASHINGTON WILLIAMS, 
United Confederate Veterans, 
Houston, Ter.: 

In compliance with unanimous action by 
resolution of the Georgia Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, in 
17th annual conyention assembled in At- 
lanta, Ga., June 28, 1959, it is an honor and 
& privilege to send you expressions of our 
fraternal admiration and comradeship. 
Many of our members sre grandsons and 
great-grandsons of those who wore the gray 
and some who wore the blue. 

CHARLES A. MORAN, 
Americanism and Loyalty Chairman. 


American Legion To Withdraw Support 
of 1960 Olympic Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr, DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement by Preston 
J. Moore, national commander of the 
American Legion, on their position re- 
garding the recent action of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee: 

Wasuincton, D.C., June 17, 1959.— The 
apparently Communist dominated Member- 
ship Committee of the 1960 International 
Olympic Games, now meeting in Geneva, has 
made suckers out of the U.S. group on that 
committee, headed by Avery Brundage,” said 
National Commander Preston J. Moore here 
today. 

“The Reds for the third time within a 
Week have accomplished just what they 
wanted in dealing with the National China 
Olympic group. This time Brundage has in- 
dicated that not only has National China 
been rejected, because they quite properly 
insist on using the word ‘China’ for group 
identification, but that the admission com- 
mittee is now entertaining the North Korean 
team, as possible participants in the 1960 
games,” the commander continued. Here is 
conclusive proof. 

“The Korean Ambassador to the United 
States charged today that the International 
Olympic Committee plans a secret meeting 
with representatives of the North Koreans in 
Hong Kong to arrange their participation in 
the winter Olympics here next year. 

Ambassador You Chan Yang said his gov- 
ernment heard rumors of the proposed Hong 
Kong meeting from refugees and recently 
sent Yong Shik Kim, its Minister to France, 
to Switzerland to check with IOC President 
Avery Brundage of Chicago. He sald Brun- 
dage told Minister Kim he “intended to meet 
with North Koreans in Hong Kong and our 
protests were useless.” 

Yang said be had written Brundage this 
would be “g slap in the face to the 16 na- 
tions” which fought for the U.N. in Korea 
and would constitute “de facto recognition” 
of the Fyongyand regime. - 
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Commander Moore made the stand on this 
issue of the American Legion quite clear. 

“Unless the Chinese Nationalist Olympic 
team is admitted to participation it will be 
necessary for me to request the 17,200 Amer- 
ican Legion posts to cease cooperation and 
financial support for this series of games, 
The American Legion was proud to cooper- 
ate with Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur and 
solicit its 2,756,000 members to help in every 
way, with money, “and individual aid, to 
send our Olympic team into action. This 
we cannot do, if by doing so we expose 
U.S. amateur athletes to Russian and Red 
satellite subsidized performance, with no 
hope of equal competition,” said Comman- 
Ger Moore, adding; This is no new move 
by the commies. Why and how Brundage 
and his group continue to ignore the storm 
signs is beyond me, In January 1959, in 
Lima, Peru, during the amateur interna- 
tional basketball tournament the Reds had 
a taste of blood, they apparently haven't 
forgotten, and we have. They beat a pick- 
up U.S. Air Force team, that had been sent 
down to Lima, as the collegiate period pre- 
vented a regular college group from parti- 
cipating. And here is what completely baf- 
fles me about the stand Brundage is making 
now. After winning over the U.S, Air Force 
team the Russians refused to play the Na- 
tional China basketball team and thus lost 
the series by defauit. No, a man in Avery 
Brundage's position, should be alert enough 
to the wiles of the ccmmies, to meet such 
a threat in the Olympic games, head-on, 
without aiding and abetting such obviously 
a Russian ruse. 

“Brundage, and perhaps his team, should 
be pulied out of the game. This is stand- 
ard procedure in any sport. During the past 
week they have dropped the ball three 
times: 

“First, by permitting National China's 
Olympic team to be rejected because they 
used the word “China” to identify their 
group, 

“Second, by permitting a second rejection 
after the National Chinese resubmitted “The 
Republic of China Olympic Committee,’ as 
their games name symbol. This is itself 
a terrific concession as ‘Nationalist China’ 
is accepted by the United Nations. 

“Third, by standing aside while the mem- 
bership committee makes solicitious over- 
tures to the Red Chinese government, for 
obviously subsidized athletes from North 
Korea to participate in the 1960 Olympic 
games. 

“It is because of these reasons I regret that 
it will be necessary for the American Legion 
to withdraw all support and active partici- 
pation in raising funds for the 1960 Inter- 
national Olympic Games.” 


Here’s Your Report, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that in our legislative processes, it 
is important that we keep “tuned in” to 
the thinking of the public on issues con- 
fronting the country. 

We all appreciate that it is not pos- 
sible, with the heavy congressional 
ezhedule, to keep as close to the grass- 
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roots as would be desirable under condi- 
tions more ideal. 

Nevertheless, it is most helpful, from 
time to time, to review polls of public 
opinion that reflect a consensus of what 
the American citizen is thinking about 
the issues confronting the Nation and 
about his future. 

Recently the magazine This Week con- 
ducted a poll of its 45,000 readers from 
all over the United States. The poll was 
designed to encourage individuals to 
select national goals for the next 10 
years. The results of such a broad cross 
section of American thinking, I believe, 
merits the attention of Congress. 

The July 5 edition of This Week con- 
tained an article entitled “Here’s Your 
Report, Mr. President.” 

According to the article, the idea be- 
hind the poll was to obtain an idea of 
what the American public is thinking 
about long-range goals—as suggested 
in the President's state of the Union 
message. 

At this time I would like to quote 
briefly the 10 major goals selected by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 

They are as follows: 

Control inflation. 

Raise human standards, 

Reduce crime and labor racketeering. 

. Improve tnternational relations. 

. Reduce taxes. 

. Provide stronger national defense. 

. Improve interfaith and interracial rela- 
tions. , 

8. Provide college education for all gifted 
students. 

9. Stabilize population. 

10. Conserve our natural resources. 


In addition, the article contained re- 
flections of grassroots thinking on 4 
variety of these and other aspects of 
our way of life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

HERE'S Your REPORT, Mr. PRESIDENT 


Reduce crime and labor racketerring: 
“Gangsterism, corruption—our citizens know 
these evils exist but pretend all is well and 
do nothing.” (S. M., Atherton, Calif.) 

Improve international relations: “We need 
a real effort to understand other nations 
which do not agree with us, We need greater 
faith in God—and in humanity.” (Rev. 
F. D. B., Green Lake, Wis.) 

Reduce taxes: “I am bothered by 
the attitude of spend, spend, spend, without 
thinking of who has to pay for the spend- 
ing.” (A. R., Sharp Park, Calif.) 

What troubles America: Here are some 
typical comments on “the thing that bothers 
me most about America today” in the opin- 
ion of This Weck readers. 

“A lowering of moral and ethical stand- 
ards in business, labor, and social life. 
(Mr. and Mrs. H. P. W., San Jose, Calif.) 

“s © * The preference for the inferior: 
ignorance over knowledge, superstition Over 
fact, bigotry over fairness." (V. M. W., 
Houston, Tex.) > 

“s s Lack of national discipline and 
moral responsibility." (L. S, LaF., Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

“s = * Lack of national purpose.” 
Rapid City, S. Dak.) 
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“e è How much we have progressed in 
science and how little we have progressed in 
dealing with each other.” (Miss W. S. B. 
Warrensburg, Mo.) 

Of all the general comments, the one that 
cropped up most often expressed irritation 
at the philosophy of “something for noth- 
ing” Many readers used this phrase.) H.B., 
of Chicago, puts it this way. “Too many 
People want the good life without exerting 
the effort to earn it.” 

One of the shortest comments is also one 
of our favorites: Under “the change which 
Would do most for a better America,” this 
Treader wrote, Less luxury, more work.” It 
Was signed simply, “Old lady.” 


Scenic Wonders of the State of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most impressive communication about 
the scenic marvels of the State of Ore- 
gon was published in the Oregon Daily 
Statesman, of Salem, on July 3, 1959. 
The author of this letter is Mr. Howard 
D. McGeorge, of New Jersey, who has 
been visiting his son's family in Oregon. 
Mr. McGeorge compares Oregon in 
grandeur and majesty to Switzerland 
With its celebrated Alps. Yet, Mr. Mc- 
George actually claims that, to compare 
Oregon with Switzerland, is a greater 
compliment to Switzerland than to Ore- 
gon. 

In this centennial year of Oregon 
Statehood, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the communication on the editorial 
Page of the Oregon Daily Statesman by 
Mr. Howard D. McGeorge printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EASTERNER TERMS Onzcon “SWITZERLAND OF 
y AmeEnica™ 
To the Eprror: 

For the psst month I have been visiting 
my son's family here and have been giyen 
un opportunity to see something of Oregon. 
Perhaps you would be interested in hearing 
some of my impressions of your State. 

Two facts concerning it have particulariy 
impressed me: (1) That nature has been ex- 
traordinarily—to me unsuspectedly—lavish 
in its gifts to Oregon. (2) That the people of 
Ds haye done so little to exploit these 

My own home is in the east—the “far east“ 

Might say, for I live in New Jersey. New 
Jersey has no apologies to make in the way 
of beauty; but for grandeur our people have 
to go elsewhere. Switzerland has been their 
first choice. Switzerland's grandeur—its 
Mount Blanc, over 15,000 feet high: the 
Jungfrau and Matterhorn only slightly less; 
Switzerland's lovely lakes and its lovely val- 

ys cannot be belittled. We think it the 
Ultimate in praise to say of any place that 
it is “the Switzerland“ of its region. This 
Summer hundreds of thousands of Americans 
Will flock to Europe and few, whatever their 

tations of time or money, will omit Swit- 
2erland from their itinerary, 
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I hope I will not be thought to exaggerate 
when I say I think that to call Oregon the 
Switzerland of America would be a greater 
compliment to Switzerland than to Oregon. 
There is little that Switzerland has that can- 
not be found in Oregon, and Oregon has 
much, certainly, that cannot be found in 
Switzerland. 

Oregon, to be sure, could contain six 
Switzerlands and still have space to spare, 
though this in itself, from the standpoint of 
attractiveness, is, of course, no special ad- 
vantage. But there are other respects in 
which Oregon greatly surpasses Switzerland. 

Its mountains, almost as high as Switzer- 
land's tallest, are infinitely more beautiful. 
Of all the world’s mountain's only Fujiyama 
can be classed with Mount Hood or Mount 
Jefferson for sheer beauty, and there are 
many others in or near this State no less im- 
pressive. None of Switzerlad’s rise into the 
blue sky with such breathtaking loveliness 
of form and color, 

And Oregon's forests. Where in Europe 
cat such trees be found—and in such num- 
bers? Where else in the civilized world is 
there such a procession of mountain 
ranges—of range after range, forest clad, ris- 
ing almost perpendicularly from lovely val- 
leys? Where else, plunging down between 
walls of these giant trees, is there another 
Koosah Falls? Where is the fertility of soil 
to nourish such trees, to produce flowers 
of such unparalleled size and variety? 
Where will you see fields of lava, recalling 
so vividly the pyrotechnics nature once lit 
up the heavens with? 

I ask myself, how comes it that 
has failed to acquaint the rest of their 
countrymen and the world with the marvels 
of their State—with all these wonders and 
such others as the river that bursts from 
the side of a mountain as the goddess Mi- 
nerva is said to have done, full grown, from 
the head of Jupiter? 

~Disregarding the pleasure and inspiration 
of which their countrymen would be the 
beneficiaries, do- your people not realize the 
wealth that would pour into Oregon if its 
treasures were better known—the multitude 
of tourists who would come here to enjoy 
their loveliness, many to stay? Where, Mr. 
Editor, is Oregon's Chamber of Commerce, 
to let these extraordinary attractions go un- 
sung? 

Howanp D. MCGEORGE, 


Pacific Coast Tuna Industry in Serious 
Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS" 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr.ENGLE. Mr. President, one of the 
country’s most colorful maritime enter- 
prises, the Pacific coast tuna fleet, is 
being put out of business because of the 
mounting importation of frozen tuna 
from Japan. In fact, Japan is in a 
position to completely flood our market. 
This is a result that no one wants to see 
occur. The canners who buy their tuna 
from the Japanese fishing fleet are sen- 
sible enough to realize that if our own 
tuna fleet goes out of existence they will 
be at the mercy of the Japanese fishing 
fleet. I know that they do not want to 
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see that happen. Efforts are going for- 
ward now to find ways and means to 
keep this important and useful industry 
in California alive. The situation is de- 
scribed in some detail in an article in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 7, 1959, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 7, 1959] 


MOUNTING Imports From JAPAN, MINIMUM 
Pay GUARANTEES KEEP U.S. TUNA FLEET IN 
Port 

(By Ronald J. Ostrow) 

San Dieco, Catrr—One of the country’s 
more colorful maritime enterprises—the tuna 
clipper fleet—is being buffeted by financial 
storms. 

Because of mounting imports of frozen 
tuna from Japan, prices canners offer for the 
domestic catch fall well below the wage guar- 
antees demanded by unions that man the 
US. ships. 

As a result, San Diego’s tuna clippers are 
dwindling. The vessels currently number 
125, down from 170 in 1955 and 214 ships in 
1952, according to the American Tunaboat 
Association, which has headquarters at No. 1 
Tuna Lane of the waterfront here. The ves- 
sels are also known as bait boats because they 
use the hook-and-line method of fishing. 

As far as the rest of the country is con- 
cerned, the plight of the clippers has only 
limited importance. In fact, the price of a 
can of tuna is nearly 22 percent lower than 
the price 10 years ago, thanks largely to the 
flow of fish from foreign ports. But passing 
of the clipper in this harbor city is a small 
waterfront tragedy involving what was once 
a romantic and thriving industry. 

Boats are transferring registry to Peruvian 
and Puerto Rican ports, where they are able 
to hire cheaper labor to serve as crews. Other 
boats are selling out to foreign ownership. 
Still others are equipping themselves for a 
different type of fishing and few clippers are 
being built to replace those tuna boats that 
go down at sea. 

Berths available aboard the tuna craft— 
the industry term for the fleet's total em- 
ployment at a given date—have fallen stead- 
ily from a record of 2,730 in 1952 to 1,880 last 
year and an estimated 1,550 today, according 
to the Tunaboat Association. The tunaboats 
expect to receive between $18 million to $19 
million for their catch this year, compared 
with a record $39.2 million in 1954. 

North of here, at Terminal Island, which 
is close to Los Angeles, the purse seiner fleet 
also is feeling the pinch. 

Purse seiners generally are smaller than 
the clippers. They use nets to snare schools 
of tuna, rather than lure the fish with live 
bait and catching them with unbarbed hook 
and line, the method of the clipper. 

The seiners in the last year have had record 
catches, But the absence of profit in tuna 
fishing has kept the purse seiners tied to 
their Terminal Island berths for more than 
T weeks now. 

RED INK OPERATION 


Tuna clippers still trying to make a go of 
it here are falling ever more deeper into the 
red. Tou can safely say that 20 percent of 
the fleet is operating entirely at the sufer- 
ance of their creditors,” says Harold F. Cary, 
general manager of the American Tunaboat 
Association. There hasn't been a departure 
in the 125-craft fleet since mid-May. 

The tuna industry itself is split as to the 
basic cause of the clipper demise. Boat 
owners and the union represanting crews 
that sail the ships and do the fishing con- 
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tend Japanese imports that force the price 
down are the chief ill. Cure them through 
a dose of formal or informal controls, and 
the industry will thrive again, according to 
their argument. Tuna canners who buy the 
boats’ product, however, disagree; they assert 
the tunaboats’ troubles are due largely to the 
fixed wage guarantee demanded by the 
unions that man the craft. 

Figures kept by Uncle Sam show that im- 
ports of fresh and frozen tuna, nearly 90 
percent of them from Japanese boats, soared 
to a record 234.7 million pounds last year. 
This was more than 20 times 1949 Imports of 
99 million pounds. In contrast, the tuna 
catch by domestic-flag vessels fell to 339.2 
million pounds from the record 1950 catch 
of 391 million pounds. So far this year, im- 
ports of the fish are running about double 
those for 1958, says the American Tunaboat 
Association. 

Five years ago, a ton of yellowfin—the 
higher priced of the two most common vari- 
eties of tuna—-brought up to 6350 when the 
clippers unloaded their catch by San Diego. 
But then the price-depressing inroads of 
Japanese competition began to be felt. By 
this time last year, the domestic price had 
sunk to around $270 a ton. 1 

“In September 1958, the Japanese price 
f.0.b, Tokyo was $276 a ton; ours was $275," 
recalls Mr. Cary. This month, the Japanese 
price has hovered around $220 a ton, while 
the domestic price has approximated 6240 a. 
ton. 


A freight and handling charge of about 
$70 a ton must be added to the Japanese fig- 
ures for U.S. delivery, Because American- 
caught tuna carry with them no such freight 
costs, the Japanese fish are actually selling 
for more per ton, But both canners and the 
American Tunaboat Association explain that 
the Japanese tuna usually is gilled and gutted 
before delivery, yielding cannery customers 
12 to 15 percent more tuna per ton than the 
American fish. In addition, the Japanese 
tuna arrives graded according to size, a treat- 
ment the domestic catch doesn't receive. 

Gilbert Van Camp, Jr., president of Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., a major canner based in 
Long Beach, maintains elimination of guar- 
antees demanded by unions that sail the 
tuna craft would afford the tunaboats a new 
financial lease on life. “Admittedly, it's 
pretty tough for the domestic tuna fleet to 
compete with imports, but they'd. have a 
better chance of survival if they could get 
their crews to go slong without the guaran- 
tees," he says. 

The two AFL-CIO unions that man the 
vessels here, the Cannery Workers and Fish- 
ermen's Union and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists’ Tuna Clipper Engi- 
neers, in September 1957, demanded and re- 
ceived from reluctant boat owners minimum 
wage-base guarantees. 

PAY BASED ON VOYAGE’S OUTCOME 


The fishermen’s pay is based on the finan- 
ctal outcome of a voyage; they get a specified 
share of the boat's revenue after deduction of 
certain trip expenses. 

The guarantees—#270 per ton of yellowfin 
sold and #230 per ton of skipjack, a smaller 
tuna which sells for about $40 a ton under 
yellowfin prices—create a minimum price for 
the seller at fish auctions sales, critics say. 
If the price the boat receives for its load falls 
below the guarantee levels, the boat owner is 
expected to make up the difference out of his 
own pocket to determine the crews’ share of 
the revenue. It the price tops the minimum 
level, then the terms of the contract apply, 
which currently call for the crew to receive 
48.13 percent of the revenue, less trip ex- 
penses allowed by the contract. 

“By simple mathematics, we figure that 
the guarantees are necessary to give us a 
cecent yearly wage, around $6,000," says 
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Lester Balinger, secretary-treasurer of the 
Cannery Workers and Fishermen's Union. 
He emphasizes that the calculation “is based 
on at least 290 days of fishing a year, which 
we won't come anywhere near this year.” 

With the current pre-ton price of $240 for 
yellowfin falling well below the $270 a ton 
guarantee, and faced with mounting repair 
and maintenance bills, the tuna clippers are 
tying up at the docks here, rather than go 
to sea for what they believe would be a sure 
loss. 


Address by Dr. Wernher von Braun Be- 
fore the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Wernher yon Braun, Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency, U.S. Army Ordnance Missile 
Command, Redstone Arsenal, Ala., on 
May 27, 1959, gave a very important and 
significant address to the members of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. In his address, Dr. von 
Braun said, among other things: 

We are confronted by an aggressive com- 
petitor whose ultimate objective requires 
that he exploit his advances to counter and 
defeat our progress, not only in science, but 
in every phase of our social order. Those 
of us who are engaged in missile and space 
programs feel this challenge keenly. 


Dr. von Braun also said: 

It would be utterly fallacious to assume 
that catching the Russians in the race for 
space will rid us of Ivan's shadow. The 
Soviet challenge is political, ideological, cul- 
tural, economic and educational—it is as 
broad os human society and social organiza- 
tion. For Communism aims at world dormi- 
nation and nothing short of that. 


Dr. von Braun further said: 

I believe we must awake America to the 
danger and then, as a united country, get to 
work. 


He then referred to his own experi- 
ences under a dictatorship, when Dr. von 
Braun said: 

Haying lived under a dictatorship equally 
as cruel, equally as ambitious as is the Com- 
munist state, I know the price of lost free- 
dom. I don't want my children or yours 
to pay it because we failed to recognize the 
real threat in all its proportions, 


In my extension of remarks I include 
the excellent and dynamic address, to 
which Americans should pay heed, made 
by Dr. yon Braun on May 27, 1959, 
ADDRESS BY DR, WERNHER VON Braun, ARMY 

BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY, U.S. Army ORD- 

NANCE MISSILE COMMAND, REDSTONE ARSE- 

NAL, ALA, GREATER BOSTON CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE, BOSTON, Mass., May 27, 1959 

Boston has been called the “Hub of the 
Universe.” It would therefore be logical, it 
would seem to me, that the citizens of this 
capital of the solar system should have 
more than a passing interest in the activity 
that has been taking place in those regions 
during the past 2 years. The officials and 
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citizens of this Solar Capital must know 
what is going on in the wards and 

if they justify their title as the “Hub,” and 
in this case the wards and precincts are in 
outer space. 

We have another center of space activity 
in the South that would like to share with 
you this honor. It is the headquarters of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command at 
Huntsville, Ala., or better known in those 
parts as “Rocket City, USA." There the 
missile systems were designed and fabri- 
cated which launched the Explorer Earth 
satellite January 31, 1958, the first launch- 
ing of ite kind in the free world. There the 
Juno II rocket was built which launched the 
Pioneer IV space probe March 3, 1959—the 
probe which passed the Moon and went on 
to become the first. made-in-the-U.S.A, satel- 
lite of the Sun. 

When I was invited to speak in Boston, 
my first thought was of the great universi- 
ties in and around it and of their great 
teachers and splendid scholars. So natural- 
ly, confronted and surrounded as I am here 
in Boston by such highly educated fellow 
citizens, and inadequately prepared, I am 
uncomfortably reminded of the abiding 
truth of those words that never occurred 
to Horace but which were uttered by Adlat 
Stevenson in his Godkin Lecture at Harvard: 
“Via ovicipitum dura est,” or, for the bene- 
fit of my fellow engineers: “The way of the 
egghead is hard.” 

When we attempt to forecast the dynamic 
progress of technology the problem is equlv- 
alent to measuring a turbulent river whose 
volume increases geometrically by incessant 
rainfall. Scientific research is a self-gen- 
erating and self-multiplying phenomenon. 
A new discovery contributes to vertical build- 
ing of the scientific structure, It also brings 
with It opportunities for still more advances, 
Each new discovery in fundamental or basic 
science opens up challenges for the applied 
scientist and the engineer to interpret the 
results, to devise means of utilizing them 
in new products, which enrich our standard 
of living. Selence and technology create the 
momentum which carries them forward at 
ever-accelerating rate. Consequently it is 
extremely difficult to predict in an absolute 
sense the direction in which developments 
may occur, the kind of end products which. 
may stem from them, or the magnitude 
the industrial effort they may spawn. 

Practically everything we utilize is the 
result of research and development in the 
past century. Every modern convenience de- 
rived from kome type of research, usually 
performed without regard to its application 
by men who simply wanted to know more 
about the universe. This was true of the 
automobile, the airplane, the clothes we weal, 
the food we eat, the electrical miracles which 
brighten our homes. 

One major area of technological advance 
which has caught the imagination of man- 
kind is, of course, the development of rocket 
propulsion and guidance systems which will 
enable man to explore the limitless reaches 
of outer space, The field is moving at such 
pace that the danger is in underestimating 
the possibilities. 

A second major area, dating back approxi- 
mately 20 years. is that of nuclear energy: 
Since the first atomic bomb was detonat 
a little over 13 years ago, many developments 
have taken place. Within the year the 
American commercial. generating station 
powered by nuclear energy has been put 
operation. This should be regarded as the 
forerunner to the use of power systems which 
tap the vast resources available in the radio- 
active process. We have seen nuclear energy 
applied to the propulsion of submarines an 
we can expect increasing use both of the 
direct application of nuclear energy and the 
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indirect utilization of 
Products. 

Still a third area is automation, the appli- 
Cation of machines to control other ma- 
Chines and so to achieve automatic func- 
tioning. In its simplest form automation 
has been applied in the mass production 
techniques of the automotive industry. 
More recently it was introduced in the elec- 
tronics industry where numerous assemblies 
Utilized in radio, television, and other de- 
Vices are automatically assembled, tested, 
Packaged, and shipped. 

These are but three of the numerous areas 
Of technological advance but they will sufice. 
to emphasize its far-reaching influence and 
to point up the unpredictability of the sci- 
entific future. v 

Now I will attempt to relate the tech- 
nological and the human equations because 
Of my sincere belief that we are so mesmer- 

by our successes we may overlook, and 
therefore fall to prepare, for the satisfactory 
resolution of human problems generated by 
Our progress. If we forget man in our en- 
thuslasm for sclence and technology in- 
Spired by their awesome, achievements, we 
Shall not long survive to enjoy them. 

One of the major differences between the 
demands of space, nuclear, and automation 
industries from our industrial enyironment 
Of the past lies in the quality of labor force 
that is needed. The textile industry I cited 
earlier required labor capabie of learning 
Certain routine operations. Very littie un- 
derstanding of principles was involved. 
With the introduction of automation, more 

more routine processes will be per- 
formed by machines. These machines need 
to be controlled and maintained, Their 
Operators must be prepared by a higher level 
of the requirement is more tech- 
Nically and scientifically educated men at 
the lower levels of industrial strata. 

Another difference will be found in the 

of scientists and engineers required. 

ere is evil in over-specialization; there is 

c need for broad, general scientific train- 

The man trained in a narrow scientific 

Or engineering field may find himself by the 

logical developments of tomorrow. 

Flexibility has become the must in profes- 

preparation. We shall require in- 

creasing numbers of men thoroughly trained 

in the fundamentals of science so that they 

Can adequately pursue the developments of 

the future and adapt themselvevs to new 
&nd unforseen requirements as they arise. 

As automation replaces unskilled labor 
the productive capacity of the individual 
Will expand. Inevitably this will lead to a 
Tarter workweek and more leisure time. 

e must assure that leisure time does not 
become wasted time, a trend that is all too 
apparent at present. Almost every individ- 

who is to feel at home in the world, 
Who la to function as an intelligent member 
Of society, will in the coming years require 
& broad basic understanding of the physical 
Sciences as surely as the adult today must 
know how to drive an automobile and twist 
the dials on a TV set. This knowledge will 
8 fundamental to the art of technological 
Ving. We must reach out to the largest 
Possible segment of our population and 
create an understanding of the literature, 
Philosophy, history; and sciences which form 
foundations of our culture. 

I believe there is a great challenge in this 

tuation confronting the people of Boston. 

+ Against these readily foreseeable require- 
ments, we pause to take stock and deter- 
Pree what we are doing now and its rela- 

on to what will be required of us, I suspect 

t we will discover some problems which 
Should be attacked with a sense of genuine 
de ncy. By defining the problem, we can 

t about developing a solution before it 
Omes overpowering. There is an equally 
id, perhaps even more pressing reason 


many of its by- 


Val 
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for action now. We do not enjoy a monop- 
oly on technology. We are confronted by 
an aggressive competitor whose ultimate ob- 
jective requires that he exploit his advances 
to counter and defeat our progress, not only 
in science, but in every phase of our social 
order. 

Those of us who are engaged in missile 
and space programs feel this challenge 
keenly. The implications have not been 
thoroughly grasped by all of our people if 
we are to judge by the apparent disinterest 
they manifest. Evidently they are happily 
convinced that we are supreme in all fields 
and will assuredly overtake the Russians in 
their bid to exploit outer space for the pur- 
poses of communism. We enjoy superiority 
in many areas, to be sure, but we must ask 
how long that situation will continue and 
look into those areas where the assumed 
superiority does not exist. 

It would be utterly fallacious to assume 
that catching the Russians in the race for 
space will rid us of Ivan’s shadow. The 
Soviet challenge is political, ideological, 
cultural, economic and educational—tit is as 
broad as human society and social organi- 
zation. For communism aims at world 
domination and nothing short of that. 

The threat has become ali the more 
dangerous because of the impressive tech- 
nological capability bullt up by the Soviet 
state through a massive educational pro- 
gram designed to provide an immense reser- 
voir of scientific and engineering skills. 
While the long-range purpose of the Russian 
space drive may be shrewdly masked under 
the guise of scientific effort, I believe they 
intend to expand their sphere of influence 
in every direction. If we do not aggressively 
pursue an equally determineed United 
States space flight program, with an even 
greater sense of urgency, we may in the 
not distant future find ourselves surrounded 
by several planets flying the hammer and 
sickle flag. 

How much time remains is indeed a moot 
question. It is not the scientist whose re- 
search paves the way, or the engineer who 
translates his discovery into useful hard- 
ware, who decides when, how and for what 
purpose space will be exploited. Those de- 
cisions and their realization depend pri- 
marily upon the level of effort committed to 
the tasks. I can translate that into how 
many dollars and cents are made available 
to carry on the work. In the Soviet Union 
those decisions are made by a few men con- 
cerned only with their dreams of expanding 
Communist influence, In this country we 
can muster the resources only if the people 
themselves want such a program, will sup- 
port it over whatever period of time is re- 
quired, and will sacrifice if necessary to 
achieve the desired ends. 

I believe we must awake America to the 
danger and then, as a united country, get 
to work. Having lived under a dictator- 
ship equally as cruel, equally as ambitious 
as is the Communist state, I know the price 
of lost freedom, I don’t want my children 
or yours to pay it because we failed to 
recognize the real threat in all its propor- 
tions. 

In sharp contrast with the Soviet scheme 
is the clear statement of the objectives of 
the United States voiced by President Els- 
enhower. He said that “we and other na- 
tions have a great responsibility to promote 
the peaceful use of space and to utilize the 
new knowledge obtainable from space 
science and technology for the benefit of all 
mankind.” 

A great deal has been done in little more 
than a year, Two agencies have been es- 
tablished to direct our space programs—the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, which is 
concerned with space programs of military 
significance, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, which promotes 
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the scientific exploration of space. All three 
of the armed services contributed to the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year by rocket ex- 
periments, satellite and space probe launch- 


ings. 

Each of the vehicles hurled into space by 
US. rocket systems were small scientific lab- 
oratories equipped with highly efficient 
sensing and measuring devices and trans- 
mitters which reported back to earth re- 
ceiving stations physical data about the 
spatial environment. An outstanding dis- 
covery is the Van Allen Radiation Belt, the 
doughnut-shaped bands of intense radiation 
activity, made possible by the explorer satel- 
lites and the pioneer probes launched by 
the Army team. We believe it will be pos- 
sible either to steer a safe course around 
these bands or to provide the shielding nec- 
essary to protect a human passenger in a 
space vehicle from harmful radiation. 

We have demonstrated highly efficient 
tracking and communications systems. Pio- 
neer IV’s signals carried over a range of 
more than 400,000 miles—the greatest span 
attained to date by any manmade com- 
munications equipment. We have demon- 
strated relatively simple techniques for the 
control of temperatures in orbital bodies. 
We have satisfied ourselves that micromete- 
orite showers do not pose a serious risk to 
space flight. More of these exploratory 
launchings will be undertaken in the coming 
months by NASA and ARPA, 

I might mention one of the interesting 
aspects of our space investigations. The 
first Explorer satellite, which will continue 
to orbit for some years, has traveled approxi- 
mately 150 million miles since it was injected 
into orbit from Cape Canaveral. If you 
weigh the cost of the project against the dis- 
tance the satellite has traveled and the mil- 
lions of additional miles it will cover, I 
think you will admit we have a means of 
transportation more economical than the 
Tamily auto. My guess is that Explorer will 
do better than 500 miles to the gallon—the 
cost per mile will be reduced to about one- 
tenth of a cent. 

Two major programs occupy the lion's 

share of attention currently. One is Project 
Mercury, the NASA man-in-space pro- 
gram, and the other is Project Saturn, the 
ARPA program to develop a booster supply- 
ing thrust energies in the order of 1,200,000 
pounds or more—larger, I might add, than 
anything our competition has yet demon- 
strated. 
. The Army's contribution to Mercury will 
include firing several Redstone and Jupiter 
missiles to test the man-shielding capsule 
and we shall, before we complete our phase 
of the project, give one or more of the care- 
fully selected and highly trained astronauts 
the benefit of a ballistic missile ride. 

We are responsible to provide the Saturn 
booster, now in the early hardware stage. A 
multistage rocket system based upon this 
huge unit could launch a communications 
satellite providing instantaneous, worldwide 
relay of messages for the Alr Force, the Navy 
and the Army, Far down the road can be 
dimly seen even larger vehicles, the stepping 
stones of a long-range program of human 
activities in space. There are many intrigu- 
ing possibilities—a small fleet of satellites 
equipped with modern electronic recording 
devices could easily handle the entire mail 
volume of earth. Worldwide television and 
radio relay could become possible by the use 
of satellite relay stations. Weather observa- 
tion and forecasting can become an exact 
science, providing savings in lives and prop- 


concepts 
all the wonders which may reward the in- 
trepid explorers. > 
These brief glimpses into our present work 
and the future prospects of space technology 
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will not serve their purpose, however, if they 
are accepted as further assurance that all 
the problems have been eliminated. In my 
closing remarks, I want to point out some 
areas which deserve the attention of thinking 
people: 

1. We must look to a solution of the 
human displacements caused by advancing 
technology. We must take back into the 
ranks of the useful and productive those 
whose preparation is inadequate and who 
now can find no market for their skills. 

2. We must immediately recast our edu- 
cational philosophy to anticipate the needs 
of the future, and thus avold the same kind 
of dislocation on a much larger scale. 

3. We must awaken our people to the total 
scope of the threat confronting them and 
the speed with which it is advancing in 
space. 

4. We must refill the well of basic knowl- 
edge by increasing our research effort. We 
are not developing new information at the 
rate with which we are burning up and re- 
working our nearly exhausted store. 

We are on the verge of a truly golden age 
of discovery and opportunity if we can pro- 
ceed in peace without the menace of aggres- 
sion in outer space. The only sure guarantee 
against that threat is to advance our pro- 
grams with redoubled vigor for the purpose 
of establishing the supremacy of freemen in 
this new and limitless environment. The 
time will surely come when the geography of 
our sister planets will be as familiar as the 
swan-boat ride in Boston Common or the 
counter of Filene’s basement. 

It is disquieting to be asked “But what 
will all this profit us?” Such questions be- 
tray a lack of confidence and, even more seri- 
ous, the kind of unenlightened approach 
-which has hamstrung our progress in the 
past. No man can say with assurance what 
benefits will accrue from our discoveries. 
With Explorer we made a modest beginning. 
We have stepped onto a new, high road from 
which there can be no turning back. As we 
probe further into the area beyond our sensi- 
ble atmosphere, man will learn more about 
his enviromnent; he will understand better 
the order and beauty of creation. He may 
then come to realize that war, as we know 
it, will avail him nothing but catastrophe. 
He may grasp the truth that there is some- 
thing much bigger than his own little world. 
Before the majesty of what he will find out 
there, he must stand in reverential awe. 
May God give our Nation the humility and 
the strength to pass the acid test as man 
moves into the unknown. 


Texas State Bar Opposes World Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or = 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the Texas 
State Bar, at its annual convention on 
July 4, 1959, adopted the following reso- 
lution which was submitted by members 
of the Houston Bar Association: 

Whereas a proposal to subject the United 
States to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court of International Justice (commonly 
and hereatfer call the the World Court) has 
recently been submitted to the Senate of 
the United States (S. Res. 94, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, pp. 4510-4513), whereby if adopted 
this Nation would relinquish completely its 
power to determine unilaterally that any 
case brought against the United States in 
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the World Court is exclusively within its 
domestic jurisdiction, and therefore wholly 
beyond the jurisdiction of the World Court; 
that power having been preserved to the 
United States by the Connally resolution of 
1946 (S. Res. 196, 79th Cong., 2d sess.); and 

Whereas the World Court is composed of 
15 members or judges, of which 1 is a citizen 
of the United States and the others are 
nationals or citizens of Egypt, Nationalist 
China, Australia, Greece, Poland, France, 
Mexico, El Salvador, Britain, Argentine, 
‘Uruguay, Norway, Pakistan, and Soviet Rus- 
sia; that is, 2 are from Moselm nations, 1 
is a Chinese, 2 are Communists, 3 are from 
common law countries, 4 are Latin Ameri- 
cans, and 1 each is from Greece, France, and 
Norway, the President of the Court being 
a Norwegian and the Vice President from 
Pakistan; and 

Whereas the World Court is a tribunal in 
no way bound to or guided by any definite 
rules or system of law such as the common 
law or the American system of constitu- 
tional law, and it is therefore entirely free, 
by the statute of its creation to follow to 
whatsoever judgment they may lead in any 
particular case, the whims and caprices en- 
gendered from time to time by national 
pride or interest, envy, greed, or actual hos- 
tility; in other words, the World Court is 
clearly subject to the criticism voiced by 
Thomas Jefferson when he wrote, “Let no 
more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution”; and 

Whereas the jurisdiction of the World 
Court includes “all matters specifically pro- 
vided for in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions or in treaties and conventions in force" 
(Statute, art. 36), and the Charter of the 
United Nations expressly excludes from its 
jurisdiction matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state” (charter, ch. 1, art. 2, par. 7), never- 
theless, one of the first actions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations was, by 
vote, to override the contention of France 
that matters in controversy between its gov- 
ernment and the people of Algeria were mat- 
ters “within the exclusive domestic jurisdic- 
tion” of France, on the ground that Algeria 
was not a colony but was an integral por- 
tion of the Republic of France; and there is 
no reason to expect that the World Court or 
any other portion of the machinery of the 
United Nations may not likewise overrule 
any contention of the United States that any 
other matter is “essentially within its do- 
méstic jurisdiction” if this country should 
surrender its power, now expressly reserved, 
to determine that question unilaterally; and 

Whereas it has been claimed that the 
Court’s paucity of business (10 or 11 cases 
decided in more than 10 years) is due to the 
fact that few if any nations have submitted 
themselves unreservedly to the jurisdiction 
of the Court (those not so submitting un- 
reservedly including the United States and 
all the Communist nations), although it 
may as readily be inferred that few if any 
countries are sufficiently imprudent, under 
the circumstances herein recited, to submit 
to the unpredictable Judgments of such a 
tribunal questions that they may regard as 
being “essentially within’ their domestic 
jurisdiction”; and 

Whereas relinquishment by the United 
States of the power to determine unilaterally 
that any case brought against it in the World 
Court is exclusively within its domestic juris- 
diction would— 

(a) seriously impair the sovereignty of 


the United States and of the several States- 


composing it; 

(b) effectively vest the power to amend 
the Constitution of the United States in a 
tribunal essentially foreign, not necessarily 
competent, probably political rather than 
juridical in its attitudes and decisions, pos- 
sibly dominated by our enemies and there- 
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fore likely disposed to be hostile to the major 
interests of the United States; and 

(c) unnecessarily and dangerously weaken 
and impair the ability of the United States 
to defend itself against enemy aggressors: 
and 

Whereas, the proposal so made, and now 
pending before the U.S. Senate, is being 
vigorously supported (without, we think, an 
adequate understanding or appreciation of 
its reach on dangers) by many influential 
public officers, individuals and national or- 
ganizations, who may succeed, in the ab- 
sence of determined opposition, in having 
the said proppsal adopted by the Senate; 
and 


Whereas, the members of the State Bar of 
Texas are not only devoted to our State and 
National Constitutions and forms of Gov- 
ernment, bnt are bound by oath to support 
and defend those Constitutions: 

Now, therefore, the State Bar of Texas, in 
annual session assembled at Dallas, does 
hereby resolve: 

1. That it does hereby condemn, as un- 
wise, un-American, and extremely dangerous 
to posterity as well as to American citizens 
now living, the proposal contained in the 
Senate resolution mentioned above. 

2. That a certified copy of this resolution 
be promptly sent to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to each of 
the U.S. Senators from Texas, and to the 
president of the American Bar Association. 

3. That each member of the State Bar of 
Texas is hereby urged to write, as soon as 
may be, to our Texas Senators urging them, 
as they love their country, to vote against 
the proposal, and to use their influence with 
other Senators to do likewise. 


Nuclear Medical Training Program of 
U.S. Naval Medical School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON Í 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
while many people wring their hands 
over the grim threat of nuclear warfare, 
other people are actually attempting to 
do something useful and constructive 
this most frightful of catastrophes 
ever should come to pass. 

I have reference to the nuclear nursing 
and education program undertaken bY 
the Department of Nuclear Medicine at 
the U.S. Naval Medical Schoo! in 
Bethesda. . 

We all realize that, if ever there should 
be wreaked upon the United States 3 
cataclysm similar to that which struck 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, every city would need skilled 
people highly trained in how to treat 
casualties of nuclear bombing—in other 
words, men and women and children 
who had suffered radiation burns Of 
varying degrees. 

I have been very impressed with the 
training program in nuclear medicine 
undertaken by the Naval Medical Sch 
at the National Naval Medical Center: 
Perhaps some of this interest stems from 
the fact that I, myself, have been treated 
therapeutically and prophylactically with 
radiation for cancer. Yet I am aware 
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that training in nuclear medicine in- 
volves not only care of patients who are 
radiation therapy for some dis- 
ease, but also the possible protection of 
Countless millions of Americans who 
might be caught in some atomic holo- 
caust of international proportions. 
There recently was presented at Chi- 
cago a symposium on training in nuclear 
Medicine, nuclear nursing, and allied 
fields, Those of the Navy who conceived 
this challenging program were Capt. E. 
R. King, of the Naval Medical Corps; 
Lt. Comdr. L. Simon, of the Nurse Corps 
of the Navy: Lt. A. R. Nice, of the Naval 
Medical Service Corps; and Lt. T. G. 
Mitchell, of the Naval Medical Service 
Corps. 
Mr. President, civilian defense will be 
Without substance or meaning unless 
ere are doctors, nurses, and medical 
technicians to treat the victims of nuclear 
attack. This means training in a highly 
complex and technical field. That is why 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp the de- 
tails of the symposium rerently presented 
on nuclear medicine by Capt. E. R. King 
and his associates of the Naval Medical 


8. 

I feel certain that many of my col- 
leagues will share my favorable impres- 
Sion that such training and education is 

place far ahead of any emergency 
Which might require these skills being 
Dut into actual practice. 

There being no objection, the sympo- 
sium was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A SYMPOSIUM ON THAINING IN NUCLEAR 
MEDICINE AND ALLIED FIELDS 
(By E. R, King, captain, Medical Corps, USN; 

L. Simon, Meutenant commander, Nurse 

Corps, USN; A. R. Nice, Heutenant, Medical 

Supply Corps, USN; T. G. Mitchell, Heu- 

tenant, Medical Supply Corps, USN; De- 

Partment of Nuclear Medicine, US. Naval 

Medical School, National Naval Medical 

Center, Bethesda, Mad.) 

TRAINING IN NUCLEAR MEDICINE 

During the past 4 years over 60 physicians 
have been trained in nuclear medicine at the 
US. Naval Medical School, Bethesda, Md. 
The training period has varied considerably. 
The candidates have been representatives of 
the three branches of the Armed Forces, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Public Health 

ce, residents in radiology from the medi- 
Cal schools in the Washington-Baltimore 
area, and physicians from eight foreign 
Countries, 


The course was originally planned for 
residents in radiology, but has been extended 
to residents in internal medicine and pathol- 

SV. Physicians training in any other spe- 
Clalty would be favorably considered for ad- 
Mission, Practicing civilian physicians are 
not accepted as it is believed they may be 

in special civilian training programs 
in this field. 

This discussion is based upon the above 
experience and presents our views concerning 
Several problems connected with nuclear 

ne training programs. 
TRAINING IN NUCLEAR MEDICINE—TYPES OF 
PROGRAMS 

1. One week course: For the (little) birds. 

2. Two week course: For the (big) birds. 

3. One month basic course: OK for in- 

4 Evo to problem. 

m-the-job training: 
they 3 


Tnadequate— 
get in the way. 
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5. Part-time course: OK If adequate 
3-4 hours per week for 9 months, in- 
cluding formal training. 

6. Full time 4 month course: This appears 
best to our group. 

7. Pull-time 1 year course: Too long, un- 
less they take supplementary’ college 
courses, 

8. Three year residency: Too long, imprac- 
tical, if not impossible. 

9, Two-three year college program, leading 
to Ph. D.: This is probably OK. 

Summary—(1) 100 hours of training with 
about 25-30 hours in lecture is absolute 
minimum, 

(2) Four months full time is maximum, 
unless candidate is working for Ph.D. 


TRAINING IN NUCLEAR MEDICINE—16-WEEK 
PROGRAM 


Basic science portion (6 weeks) 


8 
Statistics... 5 
Radiobiology. y 0 5 
Field trips and review (Sat- 
urday mornings 0 10 
ea ETS Bin 
Total hour 00 


1 Reduction of each 16 percent Increment reduces course 
by 1 wok, 


Clinical portion (10 wecks) 


Thyrald studies (and endoo- 
rinology). ...--.--.- 
Homatologtoa) studies. .. 
Tumor tocolizitian (plus 
scunning)............--.--+ 
Function studies (other than 
thyroll) 
Spaces and metabolism (IId, 
Na, 309, 00.) <2 cs paeten 
Radioisotope therapy (other 
than 11) 
Clinical 
T 
Radistion syndrome sym- 
posia 
Clini 


weapon effects) 
Instrumentation 
commercial 


Total — — 
1 Case presentations, 
3 Reduction of each 10 percent Increment reduces 


course 1 week. 


RADIOLOGIC PHYSICS TRAINING 

The increase in clinical use of radionu- 
clides in naval hospitals, expanding pro- 
grams in training of physicians, nurses, and 
technicians has created a need for more 
medical nuclear physicists in the Naval 
Medical Department, 

A program has recently been initiated to 
provide for training of qualified Medical 
Service Corps officers both on the Job and 
at an approved university. 

Prospective applicants from clyilian life 
should write to the address below for fur- 
ther information: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Code 74, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 
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MEDICAL NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Naval hospitals licensed to utilize radionu- 
clides in clinical applications: 


a en. IE a eee 

L TA EE ——X—T———— ioe, 8 

Medical nuclear physicists assigned to naval 
hospitals: 


Training 


Departmont of Nuclear Medi- 
cine, U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Bethesda, 

Tostgraduste training at an 
approved untyorsity. 

Department of Radiology, U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Bothesda. 

Radiation Technology Division, 
Nea Medical Research In- 
stitute. 


Lieutenant (Junior grade) (18 
months’ servico) 
Licutensnt (4 years’ service 


THE NUCLEAR NURSING PROGRAM 

The uses of radioactive and fissionable 
materials are rapidly expanding. This pre- 
sents new problems for the nursing pro- 
fession, 

Long-range considerations indicate the 
need for a formal training program. 

1. In medicine. 

2. In military nuclear power programs. 

3. In national defense planning. 

The problem: What is the best way to pre- 
pare nurses for current needs? ` 

Specialized courses presented in a formal 
program will best achieve nursing readiness. 

Nuclear nursing functions 

1. Provide optimum nursing care for 
patients receiving radioisotope therapy. 

2. Assist with diagnostic and therapeutic 
procedures in the radioisotope laboratory. 

3. Teach principals of radioisotope pro- 
cedures to nursing service personnel. 

4, Participate in research programs, 

5. Work with passive defense teams and 
teach disaster management procedures in 
nursing in-service programs. 

The nuclear nursing curriculum 

Aim: To gain knowledge and understand- 
ing of the scientific principles underlying 
radioisotope and disaster management pro- 
cedures as they relate to medical diagnosis, 
treatment, and nursing care of patients. 


Curriculum hours—Basie science. portion, 
8 weeks 


Total hours 


Lecture 
48 

5 

10 

26 

24 

“ 

10 
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THE NUCLEAR NURSING CURRICULUM 
Curriculum. hours—Clinical laboratory pe- 


riod, 8 weeks 
Lecture | Labora- 

tory! 

$ 
— — 
Clinteal radioisotope theory 112 80 
Nursing seminur ss pi — 
Critics. ee ea yy 
Disuster management procedures - 11 10 

Total hours 256 6 


— ͤ—3—— u— —⅛ — — 
1 Field trips pertinent to the applicable course subject 
nre credited to Jaboratory hours. R 


Grant total: 
Iecture hour 333 
Laboratory hours 212 


The nuclear nursing course 

Admission requirements: (1) Registered 
professional nurse, (2) baccalaureate degree, 
(3) optimum background—basic sciences. 

Duration of course: Four months. 

Presentation of course: Annually. 

Mission within the hospital framework: 
To prepare registered professional nurses to 
function on all hospital levels. 

1. Nursing service administrator. 

2. Division supervisor. 

3. Staff nurse. z 

4. Nurse educator. 

5. Clinical radioisotope laboratory nurse. 

SUMMARY 

1. Twentieth century medical and nuclear 
technology demands specialized nursing 
preparation if ‘competent nursing care is to 
be administered. $ 

2. On the job training, seminars, and other 
short courses are helpful but inadequate. 

3. A specialized educational program can 
prepare the nurse to become a more capable 
health team member when responsibilities 
are fulfilled with knowledge and understand- 

4. A course in nuclear nursing similar to 
the curriculum outlined should be the pre- 
rogative of higher education. This presenta- 
tion should be incorporated into the basic 
college curriculum, 

RADIOISOTOPE TECHNICIAN COURSE 

With respect to the training of radloiso- 
tope technicians at the U.S. Naval Medical 
School, the past 4 years have marked the 
development and formalization of a course of 
instruction, designed to educate enlisted per- 
sonnel in the application of radioactive iso- 
topes to the problems of medical diagnosis, 
therapy, and research. 

This development has been predicated on 
the belief that a firm working knowledge of 
basic mathematics, the fundamentals of the 
basic sciences, and the opportunity to per- 
form the latest procedures with the various 
equipments, will produce individuals who 


can form the nucleus of a well trained, med- 


ically oriented, group of people, able to 
contribute intelligently to the critical sci- 
entific developments of the nuclear age. 
Minimal prerequisites for radioisotope 
technician students 
GCT plus ARI score of 110. High school 
graduate. Volunteer. Have 24 months’ ob- 
ligated service at the beginning of course or 
agree to extend for required length of time. 
Hold rate of HN, HM3, HM2, or HMI. 
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Instruction time jor each phase oj course 


Hours of instruction 


Mathematics 
General chemistry. 
Health physics- 

Radhition pliysics.. 
Clinical laboratory procedures 
Review and cxamination. „s=. 


Buhl... 
Total hours actuul instruc- 
GC 


Curriculum 


Mathematics: Slide rule, including loga- 
rithms; review of elementary algebra; use of 
appropriate tables and graphical analysis; 
calculating machines, 

General Chemistry: Constituents and 
classification of matter, basic particles, at- 
oms, molecules, etc.; basic chemical laws, 
processes, and energy relationships; prepa- 
ration and standardization of solutions; 
chemical calculations; laboratory appara- 
tus—selection, use, care. 

Health Physics: Use and care of various 
survey instruments, genera] laboratory pro- 
cedures, elements of personnel protection 
and dosimetry, storage and disposal of radio- 
active waste materials. 

Radiation Physics: Naturally occurring 
and artificial radioisotopes and series; radio- 
active processes and units of radioactivity; 
measurements of radioactivity: instrumenta- 
tion and related laboratory procedures, cal- 
culations and statistical considerations; 
principles of X-ray and reactor technology. 

Clinical Radioisotope Procedures: Founda- 
tions of isotope diagnosis and therapy, biol- 
ogy, introduction to physiology and bio- 
chemistry, biological effects of nuclear radia- 
tions, and the like; preparation, standardiza- 
tion, and administration of isotopes; collec- 
tion, handling, storage, and analysis of speci- 
mens. 

Clinical Radioisotope Procedures: Specific 
determinations and related calculations— 
blood volumes, thyroid function studies, 
scanning techniques, erythrokinetic studies, 
special studies, including total body water, 
fat studies, cardiac output, and the like; 
preparation of therapeutic doses of various 
isotopes; preparation of clinical data and 
charts, related clerical procedures. 
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South Dakota Farmers Favor Farm Price 
Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm people of South Dakota have in- 
dicated overwhelmingly in a recent poll 
that they favor a workable system of 
price supports and production controls. 
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Most of the farmers realize.that they are 
confronted with economic disaster if we 
continue the trend toward lower farm 
prices while costs of operation are ris- 
ing. 

An excellent analysis of the South 
Dakota poll has been made by the 
Daniel F. Rice Co. of Chicago. I am 
including, under unanimous consent at 
this point in the Recorp, the July 7 
commodity letter of this company. 

COMMODITY LETTER or JULY 7, 1959 


In our letter of March 26, 1959, we called 
attention to a poll of farmer opinion about 
agricultural price supports that was com- 
pletely loaded to get agreement with the 
editorial opinion of the publication con- 
ducting the poll. This was the. poll that 
purported to show that 78 percent of farmi- 
ers favored the immediate or gradual elim- 
ination of all farm price and income support. 

We branded the poll as nonsense. Now 
we have proof to back up our position. 
A poll was conducted by three newspapers 
in South Dakota without any accompany- 
ing editorializing. The vote for different 
kinds of plans was as follows: 


Percent 

The present program of flexible sup- 
POE EPER ale sl A E OES 5.7 
A system of direct payments to com- 
pensate farmers for the difference 
between the market price and a fair 
price. (This plan would be accom- 
panied by production controls) 
Price supports fixed at 90 percent of 
parity with strict bushel and pound 
quotas instead of the present acre- 
age epproagon. So eu 5. 5. eo ecu ncaa 
90 percent of parity with no spe- 
cific crop restrictions but a reduc- 
tion of 15 percent of each farmer's 
historical acreage base_........... 
No Federal crop controls of any kind 
and no price supports of any kind.. 28.3 


From this tabulation it is perfectly clear 
that 71.7 percent of farmers want a work- 
able system of supports and controls, Sixty- 
six percent favored higher price supports and 
stricter controls than the present p) 
provide. 

The difference in results between the re- 
cent poll and the previously cited poll 15 
not a matter of geography. The earlier poll 
showed only 36 percent favoring high sup- 
ports and production payments in South 
Dakota. The results are very different when 
the bias is taken out. 

In our letter of March 26, we said that 


22.6 


24.5 


18,9 


-if farmers were given an opportunity to do 


so they would overwhelmingly say, “I think 
the Government has a responsibility to see 
that farmers get a fair share of the national 
income; that the best way to get a fair 
income is to adjust production to the mar- 
ket size just as industry does.” The South 
Dakota poll proyes that we were exactly 
right. 

In the South Dakota poll, farmers were 
specifically asked whether they favored 
stricter controls and higher supports or less 
control and lower supports. A majority 
favored stricter controls and high supports. 
Farmers know that the price of higher sup- 
ports is production control and are willing 
to pay the price. 

Farmers voted overwhelmingly to get the 
Government out of the grain business. 
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Twenty-one percent favored a deeper in- 
volvement of Government in the storage, 
merchandising and handiing of grain and 
79 percent favored withdrawal from this type 
of operation. Farmers are clearly aware of 
the damage that the badly run programs of 
the USDA. are doing to their prices and 
Want this merchandising competition 
stopped. 

Farmers were asked, “Do you believe that 
farmland retirement, either under the soll 
bank or some similar program, should be 
employed as a means of controlling produc- 
tion of farm commodities?” ‘Thirty-six per- 
cent voted yes“ and 64 percent voted no.“ 
The soll bank was recognized as a failure 
and farmers do not approve of failure. 
Farmers. clearly recognize that programs 
have to have some teeth in them. 

Farmers were asked to rate Ezra Benson 


as Secretary of Agriculture. The results 
Were as follows: 

Percent 

o ce E eens 11 

8 

32 

C.. ETE PIS MA e A EE T RSD 49 


This result was obtained in traditionally 
Republican Seuth Dakota. 

Three main conclusions must be reached 
from this poll: 

1. Current price support programs are un- 
Satisfactory. 

2. The present Secretary of Agriculture is 
disapproved of by the people that he is sup- 
Posed to represent. 

3. Farmers believe that they are entitled 
to fair prices and incomes and are willing 
to accept the governmental restriction neces- 
Sary to get them. 

This mandate to the Congress should be 
Perfectly clear, Present programs are not 
Satisfactory when judged by farm prices and 
income and by the surplus problem. 

ers understand and want a sound, 
Workable program. The Congress is doing 
Nothing about getting one for them. We 
are watching the spectacle of another ses- 
Sion of Congress roll by without any agri- 
Cultural accomplishment. 

In exasperation and frustration we again 
ask, "Why? Why? Why?" 

Dante F. Rice & Co. 


Wrapping Our Flag Around Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
Written by Albert E. Reitzel, former Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which appears in 
the January 1959 issue of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution magazine. 

In this article Mr. Reitzel masterfully 
depicts the need for congressional action 
establishing statutory standards for the 
denial of passport facilities to American 
Citizens associated with the international 
Communist conspiracy. In June 1958 
the Supreme Court declared in two 5- 
4 decisions that the Secretary of State 

neither the constitutional nor the 
congressional mandate to deny passports 
American citizens based on Commu- 
Rist Party activity. In the absence of 
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congressional action, the effect of these 
two fateful decisions is to provide the 
Communists with a pipeline for the per- 
son-to-person exchange of ideas and in- 
formation between Communists in the 
United States and party functionaries 
located throughout the rest of the world. 

I am personally appalled at the failure 
of Congress to act so as to cure this 
defect in our security system. I com- 
mend this excellent article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the hope that it 
will bring home the urgent need for leg- 
islative action in the passport field. I 
urge the committee to give prompt con- 
sideration to S. 2095 which I have intro- 
duced to correct this situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wraprins Our FLAG AROUND COMMUNISTS 
(By Albert E. Reitzel) 


It is difficult to accept the fact that the 
85th Congress, 2d session, adjourned without 
passing any law. which would prohibit the 
issuing of passports to American citizens 
who refuse to make affidavits as to present or 
past membership in the Communist Party. 
On June 16, 1958, two decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that the Secretary of 
State has no authority to refuse to issue 
passports in such cases. All this has hap- 
pened in the face of a law of Congress of 1954 
which declares that the Communist Party 
of the United Stäfes, which claims to be a 
political party, is in fact an active part “of 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States.” More than a month 
before Congress adjourned in August 1958, 
the Secretary of State urged the passage of 
a law to give him authority to refuse to issue 
passports in such cases; but Congress failed 
to do so. The result of these decisions is 
that the Secretary of State is required to 
issue passports to American citizens even 
though there may be evidence of commu- 
nistic affiliations. 


At the present time the Passport Division 
is operating under the continued existence 
of the national emergency declared by 
Presidential proclamation during the Korean 
war (1950). The regulation prohibits any 
citizen without a passport, with some excep- 
tions not in point here, to go or attempt to 
go from the United States during a national 
emergency, or in time of war, to any country 
outside of this hemisphere. The special law 
prescribes a severe penalty on any citizen 
who violates the regulation. The passport 
does more than say that the person named 
in it is a citizen of the United States. In 
the passport the Secretary of State requests 
“all to whom it may concern to permit safely 
and freely to pass, and in case of need, to 
give all lawful aid and protection to” the 
citizen. This request from the Secretary of 
State clearly shows under international prac- 
tice an intention of our Government to ex- 
tend reasonable protection to the citizen. 
At any time passports are considered so 
much convenient proof of the name and citi- 
zenship of the owner that transportation 
lines generally require American citizens to 
have U.S, passports for trips between the 
United States and countries overseas. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court on 
June 16, 1958, in the suit of Weldon Dayton 
against Secretary es and the suit of 
Rockwell Kent alter Briehl against 
Secretary Dulles compelled the Secretary of 
State to issue passports to them. In each 
case the opinion of the majority of the Court 
was by Justice Douglas, Chief Justice War- 
Ten, and Justices Frankfurter, Black, and 
Brennan concurring. The dissenting opinion 
insists that Secretary Dulles had authority 
wo deny the passports. It was by Justice 
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Clark, joined by Justices Burton, Harlan, 
and Whitaker, and applied to both cases. 
In short, five of the Judges decided the two 
cases in favor of Dayton, Kent, and Briehl, 
and four Judges were in favor of Secretary 
Dulles. Every patriotic citizen should strive 
to understand these two 6-to-4 decisions 
and their menace to our safety just as they 
are being studied and used by citizens to 
obtain passports for trips abroad to ald the 
Communist movement. 

In the Dayton case the opinion of the. 
majority of the Court states that Congress 
had not authorized the Secretary of State to 
deny a passport to Dayton on the ground 
that its issuance “would be contrary to the 
national interest.” The opinion includes a 
copy of the decision by Secretary Dulles in 
which he had refused to issue the passport. 
Mr. Dulles said: “I have reason to believe, 
on the balance of all the evidence, that the 
applicant is going abroad to engage in activi- 
ties which will advance the Communist 
movement for the purpose, knowingly and 
willfully, of advancing that movement.“ 
That view is amply supported by facts stated 
by the Secretary in that copy. 

In the case of Kent and Briehl, the opin- 
ion of the majority of the Court was in their 
favor for three reasons: A passport is neces- 
sary to travel abroad; the right to travel 
is a part of the “liberty” of which a citizen 
cannot be deprived except by a law of Con- 
gress; and Congress has not authorized the 
Secretary of State to withhold a passport 
from a citizen who refused to submit an 
affidavit as to his past or present member- 
ship in the Communist Party. 

Kent had been informed by the Director 
of the Passport Office that the issuance of a 
passport was precluded on two grounds: (1) 
That he was a Communist and (2) that he 
had had a consistent and prol adher- 
ence to the Communist Party line; and that 
before a passport could be issued, it would be 
necessary for him to furnish an affidavit as 
to present or past membership in the Com- 
munist Party. Briehl, after his application 
for a passport had been temporarily denied 
because of allegations as to his Communist 
activities, had been informed by the Passport 
Office of the State Department that it would 
be necessary for him to file such an affidavit. 
Both refused to furnish such an affidavit. 
The refusal was described in the opinion of 
the majority of the Court as a “refusal to be 
subjected to inquiry into their beliefs and 
associations.” It must have been forgotten 
by the majority of the Court that a law of 
Congress of 1950 and one of 1954 make clear 
that membership in the Communist Party 
means more than having beliefs and associa- 
tions. The 1950 law states that “the nature 
and control of the Communist movement 
itself, present a clear and present danger to 
the existence of free American institutions”; 
and the 1954 law says that the Communist 
Party of the United States, which claims to 
be a political party, is in fact an active part 
of å conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States. These two statements 
had been cited in the brief in the Supreme 
Court on behalf of Secretary Dulles. 

The regulations of the Secretary of State, 
which had required the passports to be de- 
nied, are consistent with a law of Congress 
of 1926 and were issued by Presidential proc- 
lamations which are within the terms of 
a law of Congress of 1952. The law of 1926 
declares that the Secretary of State may 
grant and issue passports “under such rules 
as the President shall designate and prescribe 
for and on behalf of the United States.” The 
law of 1952 declares that “While the United 
States is at war or during the existence of 
any national emergency proclaimed by the 
President it shall be unlawful for any citi- 
zen of the United States to depart from or 
enter, or attempt to depart from or enter, the 
United States unless he bears a valid pass- 
port.” The law prescribes a serious penalty 
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for a violation. That law merely repeated a 
law of Congress of 1918 as to requirement of 
ports in time of war and a law of Con- 
gress of 1941 as that requirement during a 
national emergency, The view of the ma- 
jority of the Court was that at the time this 
1952 law was passed by Congress it intended 
only to authorize denial of passports in two 
classes of cases; they are cases involving 
questions of citizenship or criminal or un- 
lawful conduct. None of these matters, the 
opinion sald, were involyed in these cases. 
The dissenting opinion of Justice Clark, 
joined by three other Justices of the Supreme 
Court, insists that the law of Congress of 
1952 had authorized denial of passports in 
- these cases. That opinion is based on these 
points: At the time that law was passed 
by Congress there was in effect a Presidential 
proclamation declaring a national emergency 
caused by the Korean conflict, and that 
proclamation is still in effect. The travel 
restrictions of that law were put into effect 
by a proclamation of the President in 1953. 
The proclamation pointed out that it did 
not revoke any regulations “heretofore issued 
relating to the departure of persons from, 
or their entry into the United States.” 

Among the regulations were those under 
which passports were denied to Dayton, 
Kent, and Briehl; and those regulations had 
been issued to be effective August 22, 1952, 
which was before the date on which the 1952 
law came into effect though after the pas- 
sage of thatlaw. Thus, the dissenting opinion 
asserts, Congress by the 1952 law has ap- 
proved “whatever use of his discretion the 
Secretary had made prior to” that law. 
Hence, the opinion describes as “nonsense” 
the statement in the opinion of the majority 
of the Court that the Secretary’s wartime 
exercise of his discretion, while admittedly 
more restrictive, is not relevant to the prac- 
tice which Congress can be said to have 
approved. The statement in the opinion of 
the majority of the Court that the Sec- 
Tetary’s denial of passports in peacetime 
extended only to two kinds of cases, those 
involving allegiance and those involving 
criminal activity, is described in the dissent- 
ing opinion as “contrary to fact.” In sup- 
port of that view, the dissenting opinion 
states that the peacetime practice of the 
State Department indisputably included 
denial of passports for reasons of national 
security, That statement is proved by ex- 
cerpts in the Report of the Commission on 
Government Security 7rom documents of the 
State Department. The excerpts are quoted 
in the dissenting opinion and show these 
facts: Shortly after the 1917 Russian revolu- 
tion, the State Department “became aware 
of the scope and danger of the worldwide 
revolutionary movement and the attendant 
purpose to overthrow all existing govern- 
ments, including our own.” From that time 
until 1950 the practice of the State Depart- 
ment as to denying passports to Commu- 
ist sympathizers was not consistent. How- 
ever, g with September 1950 the 
Department consistently denied passports to 
American citizens with Communist afilia- 
tions, after it was pointed out “that the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 clearly showed 
the desire of Congress that no Communists 
should be issued passports of this Govern- 
ment.” The State Department's legal ad- 
viser “agreed that it was the duty of the 
State Department to refuse passports to all 
Communists, including Journalists.” 

In January 1958, several months before 
the above decisions of the Supreme Court, 
Congressman WALTER, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 9937, in Congress to au- 
thorize the Secretary of State to deny pass- 
ports. Some of the provisions of the bill 
were broad enough to authorize denial in 
such cases as those of Dayton, Kent, and 
Briehl. Many of the provisions are based 
on recommendations made in the Report of 
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the Commission on Government Security 
which was sent to Congress and the President 
on June 21, 1957. The Chairman of the 
Commission was Mr. Lloyd Wright, formerly 
president of the American Bar Association. 
On the day after the two decisions were 
handed down by the Supreme Court, Con- 
gressman Water introduced H.R. 12989, a 
bill to permit the Secretary of State to deny 
passports to Communist sympathizers. 

The President sent a message to Congress 
on July 7, 1958, referring to the two decisions 
of the Supreme Court and urgently request- 
ing legislation to authorize denial of pass- 
ports where their possesion would seriously 
impair the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the United States or would be inimical 
to the security of the United States. He said 
the lack of that power is exposing us every 
day and week to great danger. The follow- 
ing day, Senator Green, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in- 
troduced S. 4110 at the request of the Secre- 
tary_of State. S. 4410 (same as HR. 13318 
introduced by Congressman KEATING, a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Committee) 
was written by the State and Justice De- 
partments; these bills had practically the 
same provisions as those introduced pre- 
viously by Congressman WALTER. 

At this time Secretary Dulles sent a letter 
to the Vice President of the United States as 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The letter said: “The international Commu- 
nist movement seeks everywhere to thwart 
U.S. foreign policy. The issuance of US. 
passports to supporters of that movement 
facilitates their travel to and in foreign 
countries. It clothes them when abroad 
with all the dignity and protection that our 
Government. affords. Surely our Govern- 
ment should be in a position to deny pass- 
ports to such persons.” 

Mr. Robert D. Murphy, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State, included the following points 
in his argument before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on July 16, 1958: The 
legislation proposed in S. 4110 is based on the 
existence of a national emergency, The in- 
ternational Communist movement eagerly 
seeks the use of the citizens of the free coun- 
tries wherever possible. Contacts with such 
citizens are necessary and travel by them is 
essential. Party conferences in many coun- 
tries and meetings of a host of front organi- 
zations throughout the world are an essen- 
tial part of the movement. Those who attend 
meetings of the front organizations may be 
ardent Communists; others may be innocent 
persons who lend themselves, their prestige 
and facilities to the development of contacts 
and operations so necessary to the interna- 
tional Communist movement. Laws to pre- 
vent Communist couriers and agents from 
going abroad would deal the Communist 
movement a very serious blow, just as the 
McCarran-Walter law of Congress has in 
prohibiting the travel of Communist aliens 
into this country. Even the Magna Carta 
recognized the obligations of a government 
to exercise some control over the issuance of 
passports in time of war and national emer- 
gency. The need for action by Congress is 
urgent. Since the two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court passports have had to be Issued 
by the State Department to 60-odd appli- 
cants with proved records of Communist ac- 
tivities; thus, they are in a position to travel 
abroad and aid the international Communist 
movement. Seventy more applications of 
people of this sort are pending in the State 


Department. Many more such applications ` 


must be expected. Mr. Murphy assured Con- 
gress that under this bill the State Depart- 
ment will not be in a position to deny pass- 
ports to persons whose sole activities abroad 
would be to voice their own opinions and 
even to criticize our foreign policy, if they 
be so inclined. He said that the executive 
branch of our Government is convinced that 
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our national security is threatened by the 
free issuance of passports to American sup- 
porters of the international Communist 
movement who wish to travel abroad. With- 
out congressional authority, he said, such 
passports cannot be denied, and Congress is 
being requested to give that authority on 
an urgent basis. He stressed that our na- 
tional security requires no less. 

Doubtless, it was in view of the present 
open gate to citizens with Communist af- 
fililations to go on visits to foreign lands 
that Attorney General Rogers, in July 1958, 
urged Congress to amend our laws against 
spying to include violations against the 
United States by our citizens while in for- 
eign countries. Such an amendment was 
passed by the House of Representatives but 
failed to be voted on in the Senate. 

On August 8, 1958, after hearing a num- 
ber of witnesses, the matter of new legis- 
lation to give authority to deny passports 
to Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers was shelved by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, On August 13 a bill, 
H.R. 13760, introduced in the House 
Representatives by Congressman SELDEN, of 
Alabama, states that Congress finds that 
the activities of the international Commu- 
nist movement constitutes a clear, present, 
and continuing danger to the security of 
the United States. The bill would give au- 
thority to the Secretary of State to deny 
passports to persons knowingly engaged in 
activities intended to further the interna- 
tional Communist movement. The b 
would require that no person be denied 4 
passport on that ground except after OP” 
portunity for a hearing and that a denial 
of a passport on that ground shall be sub- 
ject to be canceled in the district courts 
of the United States, whenever the de 
Is contrary to law. The bill was appro 
on August 23, 1958, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a voice vote. The bill is with- 
out effect because no action in favor of that 
or any other bill relating to denial of pass“ 
ports was taken by the Senate committee 

We are in these critical times with an 
international Communist conspiracy against 
us that causes our Government to draft 
every year thousands of men from theif 
homes and chosen pursuits to serve in our 
Armed Forces anywhere in the world. The 
Secretary of State has been left in a strait- 
jacket of law that requires him to 
passports to citizens with Communist #5* 
soclattons to make visits anywhere abro#' 
thus free to aid the conspiracy. Verily, a 
Stars and Stripes are being wrapped aroun 
them. This danger to our country is all 
due to the two 5 to 4 unconvincing de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and to th 
incredible, and terrifying fallure of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations to give 
the Senate a chance to vote on and approv? 
any of the bills. 


Employment Patterns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, . 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
consent of the House, I would like 5 
take this opportunity to disabuse th 
minds of our colleagues that my native 
State of West Virginia is a rural slum 
of 25,000 square miles. 5 

While it has been true that we polis 
suffered trade reverses in our basic sof 
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coal-mining industry, it is true that our 
€conomy is progressing along the broad 
and splendid path of an eventual pros- 
Perity. 

West Virginia needs all of the help it 
Can receive, but, as our State's motto 
reads, “Montani Semper Liberi’’—Moun- 
taineers Are Always Free—we can always 
help ourselves, individually and collec- 
tively. This we intend to do. 

We, as a State of the Union, have been 
Subjected to publicity tending to relegate 
us to the status of a poor relation. I 
Should like, therefore, to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record a portion of the 
latest publication of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. which authorita- 
tively shows that our economic recovery 
is slow but sure. 

PATTERNS or Factory EMPLOYMENT IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 

More factories is often suggested as the 
remedy for unemployment as well as a source 
Of tax revenues, particularly in West Virginia 
“Where mine employment has been halved 
Since 1948. Mechanization of the mines has 
Caused layoffs involving one-eighth of the 
State's workers. 

The creation of jobs by West Virginia's 
Rew factories, especially in the Ohio Valley 
Where electric power, aluminum, chemicals 
and steel manufactures predominate, has not 
Overcome the elimination of jobs in other 
Manufacturing sectors. Factory employment 
Geclined 10,000 between 1948 and 1957. An- 
Other 8,000 factory workers were lald off in 
1958, and by May 1959 only 5,000 had been 
rehired. 


What has happened? The loss of jobs be- 
Cause of factory mechanization and the de- 
demand for some products has more 
than offset the creation of jobs, While chem- 
Plants added 3,100 jobs, pottery, glass 
and textile plants lost 8,400. Steel, even with 
Greatly increased capacity and output, has 
— to maintain its 1948 employment 
el, 


Employment in another group of indus- 
tties—iumber, furniture, metal fabricators 
and machinery—declined by 5,400. Partly 
Offsetting this decline was the gain of 1,100 
Jobs in clothing mills, printing establish- 
Ments, newspaper publishing, petroleum and 
Coal products. 

What is a factory job? A shift in the dis- 
tribution of jobs has occurred within the fac- 
ty. The proportion of employees on the 

assembly line“ has decreased while the pro- 

tion of “white collar“ jobs has increased. 

The assembly line, with more efficient meth- 

Ods and equipment, produced 50 percent more 

Foods with 2.5 percent less workers between 
7 and 1956. 

Meanwhile, West Virginia office, laboratory 

and outside workers in manufacturing in- 
by one-half. More scientists. engi- 
neers and technicians are required for re- 
Search and development activities and auto- 
mation. More salesmen, clerks and managers 
are also needed to handle a greater variety 
or products. 
at white collar workers in factories were hired 
= about the same rate in the country as a 
del as in West Virginia—i.e., increased by 
vhe-half since 1947. Also, the proportion of 
ph bly line“ workers to total factory em- 
f Oyees decreased, However, the number of 
ny workers in the country as a whole 
W. increased slightly while the number in 
est Virginia declined. This is illustrated 
the table which shows percentage changes 
tween 1947 and 1958. 
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The distribution of nonfarm employment 
in the State is getting closer to the na- 
tional pattern every day. Due to the great- 
er impact of mining losses on West Vir- 
ginia employment, the relative importance 
of manufacturing stayed the same, i.e., 25 
percent of the State's workers. In all 
United States of America, manufacturing 
employment relative to total employment 
declined from 35 to 31 percent. 


Retired Military Officers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OP GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following state- 
ment by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, Hon. PAUL J. KILDAY: 

Mr. Chairman, you are dealing with an 
important and very complex question. It is 
not as simple of solution as was proposed by 
the amendment offered in the Committee of 
the Whole during the consideration of the 
Defense Department appropriation bill. The 
fact that the amendment was then defeated 
by 1 vote on the division and by 22 votes 
by tellers indicates that many Members of 
the House recognize the existence of the 
problem, but are uninformed as to its com- 
plexity. 


CATEGORIES OF RETIRED MILITARY PERSONNEL 


There are a number of categories of retired 
military personnel: 

1, Those who retire for length of service. 

2. Those who retire for physical disability. 

3. Those who retire for physical disability 
incurred in combat or as the result of an 
instrumentality of war. 

4, Reserve officers who are retired under 
the provisions of Public Law 810. 

5. Those Army of the United States officers 
who retired because of disability incurred 
during their wartime service. 

6. There are others, including National 
Guard, temporary officers, etc. 

Most of the discussions which have been 
had refer to “retired officers.” There has 
been Httle, if any, discussion of the various 
types of retired officers. The list placed in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp in the other body 
lists several officers as “reserve, retired.” 
The individuals named could have served 
under a number of circumstances. 

They could have been wartime citizen sol- 
diers who were wounded or otherwise dis- 
abled and entitled to retirement. 

During the war effort a great many tech- 
nicians were recruited from industry, com- 
missioned, and assigned to highly technical 
work. Therefore persons now designated as 
“Reserve, retired” could be persons who left 
an industry, served during the war, were 
disabled, retired and returned to the in- 
dustry from which recruited, 
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EARLY RETIREMENTS 
There has been discussion of the relatively 
early age at which military officers are being 
retired. However, it should be borne in 
mind that by a mandatory provision of law 
many of these officers are retired at an early 


age. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 contains 
& provision requiring the retirement of an 
officer after 30 years of service and 5 years 
in grade. This provision is designed to 
create yacancies at the top so as to permit 
orderly promotion through the grades. 

The provision was Included in the law in 
contemplation of a normal tour of duty in 
each grade. The Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 contemplates a tour of 3 years as second 
lleutenant: 3 years as first lieutenant: 8 
years as captain; 4 years as major; 4 years 
as lieutenant colonel; 4 years as colonel. It 
was therefore contemplated that an officer 
would reach the gratie of colonel after 22 
years of service. Of course, those selected 
for general or flag rank would be eligible for 
further promotions. In contemplation of a 
normal career most officers would be ap- 
proaching the normal age for retirement at 
the time he had both 30 years of service and 
5 years in grade. 

Before the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
had an opportunity to function normally, 
the Korean war began. Promotions were 
accelerated. We therefore have the period 
of 30 years of service and 5 years in grade 
coinciding when men are younger than men 
in industry normally would retire. 

This is a temporary situation. It is about 
to be eliminated because all of the military 
services have reached, or are reaching, nor- 
mal periods of service in grade. 

These men face retirement and reduction 
in income when their families are at the 
period of the greatest expense to them. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that these relatively 
young men will remain idle. They possess 
experience urgently needed by both the Gov- 
ernment and industry. 

A number of these officers hold graduate 
degrees in engineering, management, and 
other flelds. Not only should they be per- 
mitted to continue in their flelds, but their 
services are urgently needed in those fields, 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT .OF RETIRED 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Because the officers secured their experi- 
ence and generally, education from the Gov- 
ernment, they should first be utlized by the 
Government after retirement. This is rarely 
possible. 

The Dual Officer Act of 1894 is an effective 
bar to the utilization of most retired regular 
officers by the Government. 

The Dual Compensation Act of 1932 is an 
effective bar to most other retired officers. 

However, in this connection the inequality 
of application of both of those laws is of 
major importance. There are many excep- 
tions by clear provisions of statutes. The 
Court of Claims decisions provide other ex- 
ceptions. There are exceptions provided by 
private bills passed by the Congress per- 
mitting the employment of named individ- 
uals in named positions. 

It should be academic that if any restric- 
tion is now to be placed upon the employ- 
ment of retired officers by industry, the laws 
restricting their employment by the Goy- 
ernment must be reviewed and repealed, 
amended, or made uniform. 

In addition, existing laws placing restric- 
tions upon the employment of retired officers 
in industry are not uniform in their applica- 
tion to the various services. There is no bar 
in certain services and an absolute bar in 
others. Any legislation on this subject 
should make those laws uniform. 
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RELATIVELY FEW RETIRED OFFICERS ARE 
EMPLOYED 


Because officers well known in Washington 
enter the employment of industries holding 
Government contracts, the impression exists 
that the practice is general. 

Actually, relatively few retired officers are 
employed by industries holding Government 
contracts or employed at all. Rarely is a 
field commander so employed. Care must be 
taken that retired officers as a class be not 
subjected to criticism because of the action 
of a few. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST IS WRONG 


No officer should retire and soon there- 
after enter the employment of a contractor 
in a position which would give him an op- 
portunity to have that contractor favored, 
or give the appearance of so doing. 

For instance, there should be no objection 
of an electrical engineer retired from the 
military working on an electronic develop- 
ment for a Government contractor. 

There is every objection to the employ- 
ment of a procurement officer in a procure- 
ment position by a Government contractor. 
At least there should be the lapse of a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has a very 
dificult task in permitting the one and 
prohibiting the other. 

In this connection I suggest you consider 
carefully the existing statutes which apply 
to Government lawyers in the practice of 
their profession after leaving Government 
service, Here you may find a reasonable 
solution of your problem. The effectiveness 
of that solution will depend finally upon the 
ethics and attitudes of the retired person- 
nel which I will discuss separately. 


THE RETIRED PERSONNEL MUST POLICE 
THEMSELVES 


Military officers are professional men. 
They belong to the nobie profession of Arms. 
That profession is based, to a very high de- 
gree, upon honor and ethical conduct. 

All professions haye codes or canons of 
ethics. While all professions have their 
codes and canons of ethics, we hear most of 
such in connection with lawyers and doctors. 

There are provisions for disciplinary action 
for the violation of medical or legal ethics. 
However, disciplinary action in either pro- 
fession is rare. 

Actually, the lawyer or doctor observes the 
ethics of his profession because it is the 
right and proper thing to do. In addition 
he does not fear disciplinary action nearly 
as much as he prizes the respect of the other 
members of his profession. 

No matter what law might be passed it 
will be ineffective if its violation remains 
socially acceptable. The observation of the 
spirit of any such law will depend largely 
upon the attitude of other retired officers 
towards the officer who finds a way to cir- 
cumvent the intent of the law. 

The reward to the retired personnel will 
come from the standing and prestige of the 
retired people in the community. In addi- 
tion, they have a very practical interest. 
As an example, many bilis are pending here 
to permit military personnel retired before 
June 1, 1958 to recompute their retired pay 
under the Military Pay Act of 1958. There 
has been much editorial and other support 
of that recomptuation. It would restore a 
highly desirable tradition that retired per- 
sonnel be paid under the larger new rate. 
I would like to see that done. In view of 
the margin by which the amendment to the 
Defense Department appropriation bill was 
defeated, it is evident such a law could not 
be passed at this time. 
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Washington Pilgrimage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call to the attention of the House an 
address by the Honorable Don Paarl- 
berg, Special Assistant to the President, 


before the Washington Pilgrimage at a 
luncheon meeting on the campus of the 
George Washington University, Satur- 
day, June 20. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DON PAARLBERG, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, BE- 
FORE THE WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE AT A 
LUNCHEON MEETING ON THE CAMPUS OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Sarurpay, June 20, 1959 
It is a pleasure to address the members of 

the ninth Washington pilgrimage. It is an 

honor to bring greetings to you from the 

White House. I am sure all the citizens of 

the Nation’s Capital have welcomed you and 

saluted the high purpose of your visit. 

Ab a public official I have a personal rea- 
son for enjoying your delegation. You came 
here to give us freely of your faith and 
spirit. - Thank you. Thank you for remind- 
ing us that the religious heritage of 
America is a precious gift. 

What is the religious heritage of this 
country? Have we been good stewards of 
this legacy? What needs, what hopes and 
possibly what forebodings inspire your pil- 
grimage? 

The religious heritage of this Nation con- 
sists of the worship of God and a faithful 
obedience to His Commandments. Out of 
such worship and obedience comes the 
structure of morality and individual re- 
sponsibility which is the strength of Ameri- 
can society. 

George Washington, in his farewell ad- 
dress, expressed this thought with deep con- 
viction; And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure; reason 
and ‘experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle.” 

This works both ways. We cannot sus- 
tain the religious life of America without a 
vigorous moral response, Last Sunday, a 
well-known preacher in New York said: Re- 
ligion and morality belong together, and 
whenever one of them suffers a decline, the 
other will not prosper long.” 

This says what religious faith has long 
taught: “For as the body without the spirit 
is dead, so faith without works is dead also,” 

The New York minister spoke of the pres- 
ent popularity of the church In America. 
He said church membership was at a record 
high. So are church budgets, church con- 
struction, and church attendance. Religi- 
ous bõoks and movies have a rich market. 
But despite all these signs of religious prog- 
ress there is a disturbing back-sliding in 
public and private morality. There is an 
appalling increase in crime and violence. 
The American divorce rate continues to be 
a national scandal. Racial antagonism and 
the lack of personal discipline makes us re- 
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examine the depth of our religious teachs 
ings. 


So there is a feeling of disquiet as to the 
state of our religious heritage. There is & 
feeling that we may not be the best of 
stewards. Some are trying to improve our 
social and economie and moral performance 
without strengthening the religious faith; 
some are trying to improve our religious ac- 
tivity without strengthening our moral prac- 
tice. In elther case, the result can only be 
failure. We must have both faith and 
works. They are mutually supporting and 
enriching. 

It seems to me that our religious heritage 
is threatened by a strange and unlike coall- 
tion: the subversive, the selfish and the 
slothful. 

First, the subversive. This Is atheistic 
communism, frankly intent upon overcom- 
ing both our Nation and the religious belief 
upon which it is based. 

Second, the selfish. This is a kind of ag- 
nostic materialism, which pays lipservice 
to the deeper values while it strives to use 
vae institutions of government for perso 
gain. 

Third, the slothful. This is the lazy attl- 
tude which shifts moral problems to the 
Government. It tries to reach.the millenium 
by the legislative route. It would substitute 
pubite law for private morality. 

Let me now describe how this strange 
coalition through a mixture of motives 
threatens our religious heritage. 

Communism was born of religion gone 
sour. Karl Marx was a frustrated son 
the church. His program is an international 
movement, zealous, dedicated, vigorous, an 
rescurcesful. In a little more than 40 years 
of active growth, communism has brought 
into its camp one-third of the human race. 
One could hardly conceive of a philosophy 
ot a form of economic and political organi- 
zation more antagonistic to our religious 
heritage. 

But it is not enough to speak strong 
words about communism. It is not enough 
to attack the Communist teaching directly: 
to expose its flaws, to lay bare its € 8 
or even to overthrow it by force. Our relig 
ious heritage grew not by attacking thos? 
who opposed it, but by positively demon 
strating its own merits. In our dally living 
in social context, we show forth our inn 
faith, The American system, rooted in ou 
religious-moral heritage, provides the rich 
est of spirltual and material rewards. z 
prove its worth, these rewards must be dene 
onstrated by individual citizens and by 
Nation as a whole. » 755 

As I said, the first member of the coalition 
which threatens our heritage is the su 
versive. He has a false religion of his ist 
on the offensive throughout the world. 
no one underestimate this deadly enemy: ig 

And we are not underestimating are 
strength nor our own strength. We toe ith 
on the march around the world but not ¥ nd 
bayonets and guns. Rather with plows f 
spades—end in a thousand peaceful We | 
we are trying to build a peaceful and 
ductive world. tof 

Let me tell you something good Oat 
my own particular field of experience. t 
year, it was my privilege to travel aul 
the world and see how American ag" used 
tural experts and products were being a to 
to combat the forces of communism 75 
raise the levels of living of our neig 
in the underdeveloped countries. ous 

And this, I believe, is practical religio ir 
service of the highest order. In fact, 
missionaries were the first to practice 
They knew that part of the believer ® 
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sponsibility is always to “feed the hungry 
and give drink to the thirsty.” 

America is doing great work in this area 
Of need. Last year, we gave away $265 mil- 
lion worth of our surplus farm products to 
feed the hungry and give the thirsty a drink. 
It makes the story of the five loaves and two 
fish seem modest indeed. This food went, 
not to 5,000 people, but to 60 million in 78 
countries. 

This is what Americans are doing on a 
Magnificent scale on every continent. We 
Can be proud of them—and of our Nation 
Which supports them. I saw their work with 
my own eyes and I was most encouraged. 

I saw an experimental laboratory where 
Indian biochemists, trained in the United 
States, were developing new forms of human 
food from oil seed cake and meal. 

In Bangkok I saw agricultural scientists 
from the United States teaching plant breed- 
ing, soil science, and farm economics to & 
group of alert Thai students. 

In Greece there is an agricultural educa- 
tion system based largely on the American 
8 including extension agents and 4-H 

ubs. 


In India I talked with an American agri- 
Cultural expert who had helped make a sig- 
nificant engineering advance. He had 
helped the village people to shift from the 
broad-bladed hoe, their traditional digging 
tool, to the American spade. For centuries 

people have dug irrigation ditches by 
g the earth with this heavy hoe and 
then jerking up and throwing aside the bit 
Of dirt they dislodge. “A spade would be 
better,” thought this American expert, so he 
ed one. But the edge of the spade 
hurt the digger’s bare foot and the spade 
Was flung aside. The extension man welded 
on a flange, but then the dirt stuck to the 
Spade, Finally, he devised a wooden sole, 
With leather thongs, which the digger could 
tie onto his foot, and then ‘the transition 
a hoe toa spade economy was achieved. 
probably was a change comparable with 
the shift from binder to combine for a mid- 
Western farmer. 

In India, men from the Ford Foundation 
have developed a bullock-driven electric gen- 
erator for village use. This opens the way 
for a new source of electricity for lifting irri- 
gation water, driving tools for small indus- 
try, and providing electric lights for village 
homes. 

Throughout all this area the American 

mary,.accompanied by the agricultural 
Specialist, laid the foundation for the ad- 
Vance of agricultural science. 
In the Middle East agricultural scientists 
many countries have teamed up with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations to check the locust 
Plague, a scourge in this area ever since 
Biblical times. American scientists are a 
Part of the team. 

This is part of our great American mis- 
Sion called mutual security. This is the 
Only Government program I know of which 

the unanimous support of the leader- 
Ship of all the major religious groups in our 
land: Catholic, Jew, Protestant and Greek. 

Don’t believe all you hear and read about 

e ugly American.“ In many, many places 

out the world, the face of America 

is the face of sympathy, helpfulness and 
Understanding. 

The best way to deal with the subversive 
is to All the world so full of positive good as 
to dispel the hate, want, and lust on which 
the subversive feeds. 

The second member of the coalition which 
threatens our religious heritage is the self- 
len man who pays lip service to religion 

t has no real feeling for our religious 

tage or for the freedom which flows 
from it. He sees in government a means of 
Protecting himself from a competitor, or 
ng advantage over an opponent. Our 
religious heritage gave us freedom and re- 
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sponsibility; the selfish man accepts the 
freedom and disregards the responsibility. 
His standard of morality is what the law al- 
lows. To him the law is as power politics 
can write it. Though government was set 
up to protect the general interest from the 
special interest, the selfish man strives to 
make it serve the exact opposite purpose. 

This member of the coalition has no in- 
tention of eroding our religious heritage; 
indeed he speaks highly of it. But his ac- 
tions can bring our religious teaching into 
disregard and our government into disre- 
pute. 

How much of this can the country stand? 
At some point the citizenry would Iose faith 
in the equity and justice of government ac- 
tion. At some point our people would doubt 
that religious teaching has any practical 
meaning. These are real threats to our 
religious heritage. 

There is no better way to deal with this 
fellow than to revitalize our religious teach- 
ing, lift the standards of morality and ad- 
here to sound principles of government. 
We must, as a people, set a standard wor- 
thy of our heritage and hold our public of- 
ficials to that same high standard. 

The third member of the group which 
threatens our religious heritage is the sloth- 
ful fellow who would substitute public pro- 
grams for individual responsibility. He 
avows the highest motives and is anxious 
to redress any human wrong by passing a 
law. He notes the shortcomings of the 
American system, but is somehow blind to 
its advantages. He does not understand the 
social sciences but he would remake our 
economic and social system. He does not 
understand the responsibilities laid upon 
the individual by the tenets of religious 
faith, but he is ready to undertake, by gov- 


ernment programs, wholesale invasions of 


this area. 

Robert Frost, the poet, once described 
this slothful fellow in a short poem. Let 
me read it to you. It is about the man who 
wants to remake the world by waving the 
wand of government over everything. 


“Harrison loves my country, too. 

But wants it all made over new. 

He's Freudian Viennese by night. 

By day he's Marxian Muscovite. 

It isn't because he's Russian Jew. 

He’s Puritan Yankee through and through. 
He dotes on Saturday pork and beans. 
But his mind is hardly out of his teens: 
With him the love of country means 
Blowing it all to smithereens 

And having it all made over new.” 


We all know this fellow. He's not as harm- 
less as we sometimes think. When the load 
of moral responsibility is lifted off the back 
of the individual and transferred to the 
state, our religious heritage suffers. 

Our religious heritage teaches that God 
counts us not as members of worthwhile 
civic associations, or as taxpayers who sup- 
port worthy causes, or as persons who yote 
in favor of benevolent government programs, 
but as individual human souls. 

Government owes each citizen an equal 
place at the starting line; it cannot assure 
that all will breast the tape at the same 
instant. 

There are many helpful things which gov- 
ernment can do, some of which are not now 
being done. But government is not omnip- 
otent. If government undertakes some 
well-intended but ill-advised intervention 
in economic life, public decisions are sub- 
stituted for private responsibility. And so, 
without wishing to do so and without know- 
ing how or why it happened, freedom and 
individual responsibility may be lost. Indi- 
vidual responsibility is closely associated 
with the religious heritage of this land; to 
weaken one is to threaten the other. Good 
intentions would make this no less a 


tragedy. 
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So we have here the three who together 
threaten the structure which represents our 
religious heritage. 

One, the subversive, is a deliberate house- 
wrecker, 

One, the self-seeker, thoughtlessly pulls 
down the house as he hunts for anything 
that could be useful to him. f 

One, the slothful with the best of inten- 
tions, dreams about additions and remodel- 
ings which the inhabitants of the house 
cannot afford and are unable to use. 

But while some threaten our religious 
heritage, others, as I have said, build it up. 

There are those who understand our re- 
ligious heritage, who are committed to it, 
and who work for it in their daily lives. 

There are those who understand the pur- 
pose of life, who recognize the shortcomings 
of our system, who would strengthen the 
system where it can be strengthened and 
accept it where it cannot. 

There are those who recognize that com- 
munism. like toadstool, grows best in the 
dark—as far from the light of religion as 
it can get. These people want to set their 
light on a hill and work steadily, with faith 
and courage, for the betterment of their 
fellowmen. 

There are those who love freedom and 
who accept responsibility, who ask of gov- 
ernment no special favors for themselves. 

These are the true stewards of our re- 
ligious-moral heritage? They are the chil- 
dren of light. I believe they will overcome 
the children of darkness. But we cannot 
relax. We must work hard and faithfully 
with them. 

When the historian of the future writes 
the history of our present times, he must 
write that the supporters of faith and free- 
dom won out over the subversives, the sel- 
fish and the slothful. Our religious heritage 
must be preserved, strong and virile for our 
own people and indeed for the people be- 
yond the seas. I know your Washington 
pilgrimage has this intent. I wish you well. 

I add one further thought. A little 
while ago, I thanked you for coming to 
Washington because you want to give some- 
thing. Of course you want to give. But 
you also want to receive something. You 
are pilgrims and pilgrims always have a goal 
and purpose. They want to get something 
so that they can return home stronger than 
when they started out. I hope that is what 
you are now able to do. 

“I hope you have seen your servants in 
Government at work and I hope you have 
been encouraged by what you have seen. I 
am not a career civil servant. I have been 
in Washington only a few years, But I am 
deeply impressed and gratified by the de- 
votion—religious deyotion—which inspires 
the work which is being done here on your 
behalf—and on behalf of our neighbors 
around the world. 

I hope you will go home and tell your 
friends that the religious heritage of Amer- 
ica is honored here—and I hope it motivates 
all that we do. 

Thank you and goodby. 


Funny, Unless— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, our 
very able colleague from the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Michigan, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, has 
performed a service in pointing out some 
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of the many loopholes in our present 
revenue code. A few of the paradoxical 
provisions of present tax law are 
humorous—unless, as the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer pointed out editorially on 
July 6, you happen to be the one who 
has to pay. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert the editorial: 
FUNNY, UNLESS— 


One of the funnier examples of how silly 
some of our tax laws are was cited recently 
by Representatiye CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Republican of Michigan. 

He explained that in 1951 when a 5-per- 
cent tax was levied against the unsuspecting 
and unorganized power mower lawn growers 
of the Nation, it was decided that industrial 
power mowers—for golf courses, farms, 
etc——should not have to pay the tax. So 
any power mower 24 inches and wider in its 
cutting swath wasn’t taxed, according to 
CHAMBERLAIN, 

At that time most home mowers were 17 
inches wide. But lately these have been 
widening, and the 17-inch home mower gave 
way to the 19-inch mower, the 19-inch 
mower gave way to the 21- and 22-inch 
mower, and then, naturally, came the tax- 
exempt 24-inch mower. 

The result is wholesale confusion. 

Very funny, as we said in the beginning. 
Unless, of course, you have had to pay the 5- 
percent tax on a mower. As Representative 
CHAMBERLAIN also commented, “It is one 
more example of the willy-nilly tax discrim- 
ination imposed upon the American con- 
sumer who has to pay a 10-percent tax on 
his automobile which is a necessity, while 
his neighbor pays no such tax on a yacht.“ 


Four Banking Groups Favor H.R. 7950 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Four important bank- 
ing groups have issued a statement in 
favor of H.R. 7950, which I introduced 
to the House recently. Inasmuch as the 
proposed equal taxation of commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and sav- 
ings and loan associations has become 
a matter of rather violent controversy 
in the newspapers within the past few 
days, I believe that this joint statement 
should be published as it was agreed to 
by the signatory groups, without addi- 
tion, subtraction or editorial comment. 
It is as follows: 

WasuHinaton, D.C., July 1—The American 
Bankers Association, the Bankers Commit- 
tee for Tax Equality, the Independent Bank- 
ers Association, and the Roth Committee 
will give their full united support to HR. 
2 the groups said in a joint statement 


y: 

The bill, introduced in the Congress last 
week by Representative Noam M. Mason, of 
Ilinois, provides for changes in the laws 
governing Federal taxation of commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations. It would, if enacted, 
result in the payment of substantial Federal 
income taxes by mutual institutions, 

The joint statement follows: 

“The American Bankers Association, the 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equality, the 
Independent Bankers Association, and the 
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Roth Committee are dedicated to a belief 
in the principle of fair competition through 
fair tax treatment of commercial banks, 
mutual sayings banks, and savings and loan 
associations. 

“These four organizations are keenly 
aware of the importance of savings as an 
anti-inflationary curb. They are also aware 
of the need for Federal revenue. 

“The present tax advantage of mutual 


savings banks and savings and loan associa- 


tions over commercial banks places commer- 
cial banks in a disadvantageous position in 
competition for savings and in their ability 
to serve the public. This should be cor- 
rected. 

“To this end, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality, the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, and the Roth Committee stand united 
to achieve equitable tax treatment. 

“Therefore, H.R. 7950, embodying a joint 
proposal of these groups was introduced in 
the Congress on June 24, 1959, by Repre- 
sentative Noam Mason, of Illinois. It was 
referred to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, where all tax legislation eriginates. 

“The bill provides for— 

“I, A uniform bad debt reserve formula for 
all three types of institutions. It would 
permit these institutions to set up annually 
one-half of 1 percent of loans, not Govern- 
ment insured or guaranteed, as a bad debt 
reserve before taxes, until the reserve 
amounts to 5 percent of such loans; 

“2. Repeal of the present provisions of law 
which permits savings and loan associations 
and mutual sayings banks to make transfer 
to a reserve for bad debts, without the pay- 
ment of taxes, so long as the total of their 
surplus, undivided profits, and reserves does 
not exceed 12 percent of withdrawable ac- 
counts or total deposits; 

“3. Amendment of the present provision 
under which mutual institutions may deduct 
all dividends and interest paid out. The bill 
would Limit such tax deductions to an 
amount equal to the average percentage of 
net income actually paid out by all savings 
and loans associations or by all mutual say- 
ings banks during the preceding 10 years. 

“That part of H.R. 7950 described in point 
3 above merits particular attention. Its ef- 
fect would be to permit a mutual institution 
to make dividend or interest payments, on a 
tax-deductible basis, up to a fixed amount 
of its net income—the amount to be deter- 
mined by the percentage of income paid in 
dividends or interest by the entire industry 
during the previous 10 years. If it paid out 
less than the limit, it would be able to de- 
duct only the amount it paid out. If, for 
example, records through 1958 were to show 
that all savings and loan associations had 
paid out in dividends an average of 70 per- 
cent of their net income during the past 
decade, then under this bill each savings 
and loan association would be permitted 
tax deduction on dividends up to 70 percent 
of its net income. A similar test is provided 
for mutual sayings banks. 

“H.R. 7950 differs in some detail from the 
general proposal adopted at the April meet- 
ing of the American Bankers Association 
administrative committee and executive 
council, which was described in the letter 
of President Lee Miller of the American 
Bankers Association under date of April 24. 
The change resulted from discussions and 
conferences in Washington with represent- 
atives of the American Bankers Association, 
the Bankers Committee for Tax Equality, the 
Independent Bankers Association, and the 
Roth Committee, leading to the introduction 
of the bill. 

“Other bills on the subject of taxation 
of mutual institutions are now pending be- 
for the Congress. The Curtis bill and the 
Harrison bills purpose a straight reduction 
in the tax-free loss reserves of mutual in- 
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stituitons from the present 12 t to 
5 percent. The Harrison bill additionally 
limits tax deductibie dividends and in 

to 3½ percent. We recognize that the Curtis 
and Harrison bills also have as their objec- 
tive equitable tax treatment. We believe 
that the alternative methods they offer will 
aid the Congress in arriving at a sound 
decision. 

“The opposition which we may encounter 
claims to be deeply entrenched and influ- 
ential. 

“With this in mind, the importance of 
unified and well coordinated action by our 
respective groups cannot be overempha- 
sized. It merits the wholehearted support 
of all banks. 

“We therefore pledge our strongest efforts 
toward the achievement of equitable tax 
treatment.” 


Tribute to Congressman Daniel J, Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include therein an 
article from the Wilkes-Barre ) 
Record, concerning the tribute paid to 
our colleague Dan FLoop recently when 
he was honored by the various civic 
groups of his hometown: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, July 3, 1959] 

DELAYED TRIBUTE 


EDITOR OF THE RECORD: 

As one who had been looking forward en- 
thusiastically to participating in the richly 
earned tribute on June 6, 1959, to Congress“ 
man DANmL J. Froop, I was bitterly disap- 
pointed that the plane in which I was travet- 
ing to Wilkes-Barre was forced by storms to 
return to Philadelphia, and that I was thus 
deprived of the privilege and pleasure 
joining our mutual friends in honoring the 
Congressman. 

It had been my purpose, as president 4 
the Association of the U.S, Army, to presen 
him with a certificate of appreciation 
the association, and in so doing to deliver 
some appropriate remarks. Since the afore- 
mentioned circumstances prevented my do- 
ing so, I beg to forward, as of possible in 
terest to you, the accompanying copy of wh 
I had intended to say on that occasion. 

With my sincere good wishes, 

A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE, 
Major General, President. 

“I have an abiding admiration, affections 
and esteem for Dan Froon, and I consider 
a singular honor to participate in this 5 
earned tribute, and to be granted the prt 
lege of touching particularly on two facets 
of his distinguished, useful life. 11 

“You see, prior to and during World War — 
I lived very close to the people of the n 
captive countries behind the Iron elf 
in Eastern Europe. From the outset of then 
deplorable plight, Dan became acutely con. 
cerned with their unhappy fate. Inspired, 
of course, by his love and deep devotion se 
the people of this area who are friends 
relatives of those in captive Europe, DAN es 
always been ready to lend a helping nant: 
Believe me, there’s many a family in Poland 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and of the on 
and other States who would welcome for 
chance to embrace Dax and thank him 
what he has done and to express their AP“ 
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Preclation of his steadfast drive to further 
the principle of freedom and dignity of the 
individual, 

“Then, too, it is with a sense of pride and 
&ppreciation that I point to his untiring 
efforts toward advancing the interests of our 
armed services. With his clear comprehen- 
sion of the problems confronting the free 
World, our Nation in particular, together with 
his penetrating grasp of the military require- 
ments necessary to meet them, he is always 
Out in front, striving for what it takes to 
keep our military posture second to none. 

“As president of the Association of the U.S. 

y. I take the greatest pleasure in an- 
nouncing in the association's award of a 
Certificate of appreciation to Dan for his 
Active and continued support of a strong 
National defense and his unswerving recog- 
nition of the Army as an indispensable factor 
in the Nation's defensive strength. 

“Congressman Fioop, it is now my privi- 
lege and pleasure to present to you this ex- 
Pression of appreciation from the Association 
Of the US. Army. 

“I should be remiss were I to conclude 
Without paying my warmest respects to the 
Other member of this outstanding team— 
one who has been constantly at Dan's side, 
Working with him in furthering the inter- 
ests of this area, of this Commonwealth, of 
the Nation—none other than his charming, 
intelligent, and ever-understanding and 
helpful lady, Mrs. Dan Flood.” 

* 


Reuben Darbinian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following text of an 
editorial taken from the Armenian week- 
ly, Hairenik, in its issue of July 2. The 
article pays tribute to the editor in chief 
of Hairenik, Mr. Reuben Darbinian, who 
recently celebrated his 50th anniversary 
of service to the Armenian people, as well 
ās his practice of journalism. 

It was my pleasure last week to be in 
Detroit on the occasion of the annual 
Convention of the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation, the Armenian Relief So- 

ty, and the Armenian Youth Federa- 
On Thursday evening, July 2, a 
testimonial dinner was given to Mr. Dar- 

inian at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
before which I had the privilege of 
Sbeaking at that time. It was a great 
Privilege for me to be present and to 
Join Mr. Darbinian’s many friends and 
rs in paying a well-deserved trib- 
Ute to him, and I include this editorial 
so that Members may have a chance to 
be familiar with his outstanding record 
and his many accomplishments in the 
of journalism and on behalf of the 
Cause of Armenian independence: 
i REUBEN DARBINIAN 
bedt Jubilee celebration of 50 years of sery- 
to his people which tonight is being ac- 
te Reuben Darbinian, editor in chicf 
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of Hairenik publications, at the behest of the 
central committee of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, and in a festive setting 
of three conventions being held in Detroit, 
not only is a well-deserved tribute to a great 
man, but it has the proportions of a land- 
mark in contemporary Armenian history. 

During the past half century no other Ar- 
menian, perhaps, made his Influence felt so 
sharply and so decisively upon the fortunes 
of the Armenian communities of the disper- 
sion as the modest recipient of tonight's 
homage. Reuben Darbinian has behind him 
an illustrious record of more than half a cen- 
tury activity as a brilliant intellect, a distin- 
guished journalist, and an incomparable 
party and national leader. 

A man of deeds more than words, a cham- 
pion of great causes and great accomplish- 
ments, he early came into prominence as a 
leading figure in literary, cultural, and pol- 
icymaking schemes of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. 

His journalistic career, a field in which he 
distinguished himself as almost unrivaled, 
began early in his youth when he became 
editor of the Armenian language publication 
Arey (Sun) of Baku, followed by Harach of 
Erivan, the Korz (Work) monthly of Baku, 
the Azadamart (Fight for Freedom) weekly 
of Istanbul, and finally, during the past 37 
years, as editor in chief of Hairenik publi- 
cations. It may truly be said he was the 
sole inspiring genius behind the creation 
of the Hairenik Monthly, the Hairenik Week- 
ly, and the Armenian Review, three distin- 
guished publications which the paternal 
patronage of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation has maintained to this day. 

With the dispersion of the Armenian in- 
tellectuals after the Soviet takeover of Ar- 
menia, Reuben Darbinian salvaged much of 
the wreckage by rallying these expatriated 
and expropriated unfortunates around the 
Hairenik Monthly, providing them at least 
a modicum of subsistence from the meager 
pay which they received for their contribu- 
tions. He nurtured entire generations and 
discovered a host of talented young writers 
as à result of the Hairenik Monthly. Today, 
the Hairenik Monthly has become an impos- 
ing compendium of documentary literature 
about the recent and contemporary history 
of the Armenian people. 

He did the same thing with the creation 
of the Hairenik Weekly and the Armenian 
Review. The latter, in particular, now in 
its 11th year, is slowly proving itself as a 
veritable counterpart of the Armenian lan- 
guage monthly. 

A realist by temperament, he never was 
carried away by the romanticisms of his con- 
temperaries which fell victims to various 
types of isms. A keen observer, a pro- 
found student of history, a man of unusual 
insight and unquestionably an extraordi- 
nary analyst, he always kept his foot on solid 
ground, and in so doing he kept countless 
others from wandering: in devious paths. 
That is the reason why he won for himself 
the reputation of the greatest foe of com- 
munism, and conversely, the greatest cham- 
plon of national freedom. 

He analyzed and exposed the Soviet evil 
as early as the twenties and it msy confi- 
dently be contended that, his conclusions of 
40 years ago are just as fresh and valid today 
as they were then and no one has been able 
to improve upon them. 

A great educator, leader, patriot, and 
statesman, Darbinian has endeared himself 
to countless admirers, being respected by 
friend and foe. He has given us a life of 
service and great achievement. He has 
served his people well. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, again the Rocky Mountain 
News has put the spotlight on the diffi- 
culties of a metropolitan area—in this 
instance Denver—in trying to manage 
the sewage wastes of a rapidly increas- 
ing and sprawling area. 

Bill Miller’s sixth article on June 26 
reports how Denver has failed in its 
several efforts to get secondary treat- 
ment of its sewage, as required by the 
Colorado law. 

In inserting this article in the RECORD 
Appendix, may I especially call atten- 
tion to the commendable statement of 
Denver’s new Mayor, Richard Y. Bat- 
terton, showing his intention of working 
this problem out in concert with his 
neighboring metropolitan communities. 

It is these suburban areas I have the 
duty and privilege of representing here 
in the Congress. It has been in their 
interests that I have spoken before this 
House and its committees in favor of 
economical and effective action by the 
Federal Government, such as that pro- 
vided in H R, 3610. I met with the public 
official of the metropolitan area on Mon- 
day of this weck in support of a co- 
operative approach to this problem. 

The article follows: 

Two Prosecrs HELD SOLUTION To SEWAGE 
PROBLEM 
(By Bill Miller) 

Back in the depression-ridden 1930's 
Denver undertook two projects which, if suc- 
cessful, would have solved the city's sewage 
disposal problems. 

Unfortunately, neither was successful. 
But the effort was made by Denver in bygone 
years when sewage problems, stream pollu- 
tion and similiar phrases were seldom heard. 

These two projects were the Whitecap 
Canal and magnatite filters. 

First the story of the Whitecap Canal proj- 
ect, a fascinating one that showed Imagina- 
tion, vision, courage, and determination. 

Unfortunately, it was a giant boondoggle. 

PACT SIGNED ‘ 

On August 30, 1935, Denver entered into 
an agreement with the Farmers Reservoir and 
Irrigation Co. concerning the Whitecap 
Canal, which had not been in use for many 
Fears. 

The canal ran from Clear Creek to the 
Platte River and, according to the agreement, 
needs extenslve cleaning out and other reno- 
vating before it can be used.“ 

At the time, Denver was engaged in bring- 
ing Fraser River and Williams Fork water 
from the western slope. 

“Use of the Whitecap Canal would be ad- 
vantageous to the city both in connection 
with its water to be brought through the 
Moffat water tunnel and its Williams Fork 
water,” the agreement read. In return the 
reservoir firm was given certain rights to buy 
excess water. 
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To carry out the project, the manager of 
improvements agreed to bulld a dam to divert 
water into the Burlington Ditch, 

z CANAL CLEANED 

The canal was cleaned up. The dam, inlet 
and outlet structures, a drainage system, and 
warehouses were built. 

The canal work was accomplished through 
the aid of the Works Progress Administra- 
tlon (WPA) and the Public Works Admin- 
istration (PWA). It ran along a shale out- 
cropping that was covered in some areas by 
sand and gravel. 

In addition, the canal was too level. There 
was not much gravity flow and some believed 
at times of high water in the Platte, water 
could be diverted into Clear Creek, 

Its purpose, of course, was to carry Clear 
Creek water to the Platte. 

After years of work and expenditure of 
dollars, water was released into the canal. 

And all hell broke loose. 

ALL FOR NAUGHT 


The canal was porous as a sponge. 
Furthermore, the water didn’t run either way. 
It just stayed in one spot and seeped through 
the canal bottom and banks. 

Lowland farms, houses and even a school- 
house were flooded. 

The experiment lasted 3 days. The water 
was drained out and the experience for- 
gotten, except for damage suits that 
stretched out through the years. 

The old canal is covered now, its many 
structures just a memory. Out along Clear 
Creek, north of Denver, there still are 
visible a few outcroppings of cement pilings 
but that's about all. 

What has this to do with the sewage 
problems in Metropolitan Denver? 

The interesting thing about this entire 
project is this: It was built, primarily, as a 
sewage not a water project. 

GOOD INTENTION 

The theory behind it? Western Slope 
water would be diverted, brought into Clear 
Creek and eventually to the Platte River 
near the Burlington Ditch, 

Purpose of this diversion water was to di- 
lute the sewage being dumped into the 
Platte by Denver. 

In addition, the city planned to construct 
a series of shallow lakes or lagoons and use 
some of this water for the natural treatment 
of sewage. The lagoon system still is effec- 
tive—it is used extensively by smaller 
communities, 

When sewage is dumped into these shal- 
low lakes, nature, through bacteriological 
processes, disposes of the waste. 

This canal project was not a small one. 
The depth at water line was 534 feet and was 
48 feet wide at the top and 26 feet wide at 
the bottom. 

Its length was 20,200 feet or nearly 4 
miles. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 

How much the project cost is a moot 
question. 

A report of the Denver Water Board in 
1936 indicated that nearly 8500 000. mostly 
pile and PWA, had been spent in 1935 and 

However, the entire project was not a loss. 

Water from the Williams Fork is still di- 
verted to the Western Slope through the 
Jones Pass tunnel. 

Now, about the magnatite filters. 

Before 1936, Denver deposited all of its 
wastes into the Platte. .Whén plans and 
specifications were drawn for the Denver 
sewage disposal plant, the city envisioned 
complete treatment facilities. 
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The plant was designed for a population 
of 317,000. It was to handle a flow of 54 
million gallons per day. 

The plant was put into operation Decem- 
ber 11, 1937, and almost from the outset 
difficulties were encountered with the 
magnatite filters. 


FILTERS FLOP 


The filters, coupled with chlorine disinfec- 
tion, were supposed to give Denver complete 
treatment. 

But the filters didn’t work. It was a new 
process and the filter screens would erode 
and the fine sand would wash away. 

A city engineer later reported: 

“For 4 years, the contractor and magnatite 
filter representatives attempted to correct 
the operational difficulties. More than 
$100,000 was spent to place the filters in 
satisfactory operation.” 

But the efforts falled. 

The Magnatite Filter Co, was unable to 
put the filters in aceeptable working order. 
The city sued for $288,000. 

But the firm entered bankruptcy and the 
city settled for $30,000. 

CHLORINE KEY 


Magnatite filters and chemical flocculation 
were abandoned in 1942 when the plant 
was converted to primary treatment with 
some aeration and return of the sludge to 
increase solids removal. 

Chlorine disinfection of the final effluent 
before it was dumped into the river was 
continued then and continues now. 

Since this time, Denever experimented 
with many methods of treating sewage. 
Many have met with failure, others with 
moderate success, 

But Denver has never stopped trying. 
Denver admits its shortcomings and does 
not claim to have perfect treatment. 

But a report issued in 1950 spells out 
its position: 

“It is apparent that the Denver sewage 
plant was designed with the intent of pro- 
viding complete treatment. The failure of 
the secondary treatment by means of the 
magnatite filters necessitated the conversion 
of the existing plant to only preliminary 
treatment with chlorine sterilization of the 
emuent.“ 

MUST BE SOLVED 

The city recognizes that, eventually, the 
problem will have to be solved. 

Mayor-elect Richard Y. (Dick) Batterton 
pledges: 

“We recognize the problem and we wish 
to solve the entire metropolitan area sew- 
age situation in cooperation with our 
neighbors. It's a problem that must be 
solved.“ 

Complete treatment includes the primary 
and secondary, which usually involves some 
biological process in which a high BOD 
(biochemical oxygen demand) removal is 
obtained. 

This is most often provided by either 
activated sludge or tricking filters, fol- 
lowed by secondary clarifiers. 

Following this treatment and a good dose 
of chlorine for added safety, the effluent 
can be dumped with little fear of polluting 
the stream. 

But without secondary treatment—and es- 
pecially when mechanical difficulties or in- 
sufficient capacity forces bypassing the 
plant—downstream users are mighty unhap- 
py. 

There are odors, there is stream pollu- 
tion. When this happens people living in 
the Brighton area get incensed at Den- 
ver. 

There's also another interesting sidelight 
about the effect, if any, on truck farm- 
ing. 
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Admissibility of Evidence—Statements of 
Confessions 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 

The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4957) to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States Code 
to provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, mY 
chief difficulty with this bill, to which I 
am opposed, is that it is an indirect at- 
tack against rule 5(a). Rule 5(a) is very 
simple, and it says much. It states that 
any accused shall be arraigned without 
unnecessary delay. As was so succinctly 
and ably pointed out by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray], in the Mallory case 
there was an 8-hour delay, and it was 
shown that there was every opportunity 
to arraign prior to the time that ar- 
raignment occurred. It has long 
Federal practice, and it has been the 
rule ever since the McNabb case that 
rule 5(a) will be safeguarded by exclud- 
ing from evidence the fruits of its viola- 
tion. Therefore, what this proposed 
does is to indirectly nullify rule 5(a), and 
I suggest to the Committee that if there 
is disagreement with the rule stated in 
5(a), that any accused shall be arraigned 
without unnecessary delay, we should at- 
tack it on this ground and not by a back- 
door approach, 

The Mallory case represents no basi¢ 
change to the evidentiary rule estab- 
lished by the McNabb case in 1943. t 
1943, certainly, the Congress has noi 
seen fit to take action to overcome whe. 
was done in the McNabb case. I poin 
out also that the Mallory decision was 3 
unanimous decision of the Suprem 
Court, and the author of the decision 
was Mr. Justice Frankfurter who was 
also the author of the majority opinios 
in the McNabb case. What rule 5(4 
does, which is at the basis of this, is ® 
simply state the fundamental rule tha 
a man is to be detained in a criminal 
proceeding solely for the purpose 
bringing him before the court, to assure 
his presence at the trial and to set in 
motion the various rules of pro 
upon which so much of this country 
history is founded. Rule 5(a) reflect 
the right to counsel; the right agains: 
self-incrimination; the right to babea 
corpus and the right to be detained ond? 
for probable cause. The argument 
been suggested that in the majority re- 
port, which the Committee has before it 
the difficulty with the Mallory o 
and the Mallory decision is that the pub- 
lic is being punished and that if 1 
allow the rule of the Mallory case b 
stand, the entire public will be punish 
society will not be safeguarded and er 
police will be unduly hampered in the | 
efforts to safeguard the public. Let ™ 
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answer this by referring to a very excel- 
lent report, in the form of a letter to the 

n of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, from the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, one of 
the leading bar associations of this 
country, which is opposed to the Mallory 
bill. The letter says this: 

This argument, in short, proves too much, 
because almost any exclusionary rule of evi- 
dence or procedure adopted to protect the 
Tights of accused persons might be criticized 
on similar grounds. 

For example, it may frequently happen 

t hearsay evidence is available which, if 
received in evidence, would go far to estab- 
lish that an accused person is in fact guilty. 

nder some circumstances, hearsay evidence 
May be very reliable and highly pertinent on 
the issue of guilt or innocence. Neverthe- 

‚for reasons which are generally under- 

by the public as well as the legal pro- 
fession, such evidence should not be, and 
not, received. The interests of justice are 
thought to be better served by excluding all 
y evidence than by admitting such 
evidence, either on a general or a selective 
Is the public punished because, on 
80me occasions, a guilty man goes free who 
Might have been convicted on the basis of 
y evidence? Surely not, if one ac- 
the general conclusion that the inter- 
ests of justice are best served by the exclu- 
of hearsay evidence. So, too, if the in- 
ts of justice are best served by requiring 
Prompt arraignment of arrested persons, the 
Public is not punished merely because con- 
Tessions might sometimes be obtained dur- 
ing an unlawfully protracted confinement. 


So I would suggest to the members of 
the committee that the difficulty with this 
bill is that it might well deprive the ac- 
used of the cloak of innocence; it might 

ve him of counsel when counsel is 
Most needed; it would permit detention 
meommunicado and by that means deny 
the right of habeas corpus, 
In connection with the argument that 
rights of the accused are safeguarded 
by the writ of habeas corpus and always 
Will be despite this bill, it should be 
Pointed out that as a practical matter 
great writ of habeas corpus cannot 
Come into play until someone is notified 
t the accused has been detained. His 
amily or friends must know where he is. 
t is therefore fundamental that the 
important thing that a man can 
have under the conditions of an accused 
like the Mallory case is the independent 
advice of counsel which must be supplied, 
Course, by persons on the outside who 
have knowledge of his detention. There- 
Ore, in summary, I should like to say 
t this bill in the interest of justice 
Should be defeated. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Sentieman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield. 

Mr. POFF. May I inquire of the gen- 
ieman if he feels that unnecessary delay 

and of itself should void a confession 
ven though admittedly the confession 
voluntary? y 
Phe LINDSAY, I think the answer to 
t is that as was pointed out by the 
of the committee, that as a 
Practical matter it is impossible to know 
aether or not unnecessary delay—that 
to say, a long period of unnecessary 
detention without arraignment, whether 
čuch a delay in and of itself could render 
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a confession involuntary; and for that 
reason, and going back through history, 
therefore, it has been a rule established 
in this country that unnecessary delay 
in and of itself is unlawful, and all evi- 
dentiary matter which is obtained as a 
result of that delay must be excluded. 
The question cannot be put in terms of 
whether the confession was voluntary 
“even though there was unnnecessary 
delay.” Delay in and of itself can be 
coercive. 

Mr. POFF. Then the gentleman’s an- 
swer to my question is yes. 

Mr.LINDSAY. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield. 

Mr. YATES We have seen many in- 
stances recently passed and through the 
years, where the fifth amendment has 
been used by people whom the police 
have tried to convict. Is that a sufficient 
reason for doing away with the fifth 
amendment, would the gentleman say? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Of course not. 

Mr. YATES. Does not that same rea- 
son hold true for sustaining the Supreme 
Court decision and for voting against 
this bill? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would say so. 


No Place for Bigotry and Intolerance in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp an 
address I delivered Sunday, June 28, in 
Cleveland, at a banquet of Knights of 
Columbus, Cleveland Council No. 733, in 
honor of His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Edward F. Hoban, Archbishop- 
Bishop of Cleveland. The subject of my 
address was “No Place for Bigotry and 
Intolerance in America”: 


It is a very great honor and privilege 
for me to have this opportunity to speak 
at this banquet through which we express 
our esteem and affection for His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Cleveland. It is altogether 
fitting that Cleveland Council No. 733 should 
mame this third degree class in honor of 
Archbishop Hoban, coming as it does one day 
after the celebration of His Excelleney's 81st 
birthday. 

This occasion affords us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to look back on the founding days of 
the Knights of Columbus, to examine the 
reasons which brought our Order into exist- 
ence and to reflect upon its importance in 
these days in which we live. 

The founding of the Knights of Columbus 
was based upon the avowed intention of its 
members to protect the holy office and per- 
son of all Catholic priests. Through the 
years, that has remained as the purpose, as 
the inner life, of all members of our order. 

It would do us all well to look back 
upon that era when such protective action 
was a matter of practical necessity, In 1882 
when the Enights of Columbus was founded 
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our country was in the throes of a period 
of bigotry and black prejudice. As always, 
the bigotry and prejudice of that era was 
based upon ignorance and the exploitation 
of this ignorance by those who sought per- 
sonel gain by advancing disunity, misun- 
derstanding, and distrust among the Ameri- 
can people. At that time all sorts of evil 
gossip was being spread about the mission 
of the Catholic Church in the world, about 
our clergy, and indeed, about our outstand- 
ing Catholic laity. These bigots. described 
the mission of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica as a conspiracy, an effort to rob our 
people of their liberties and freedoms. 
Rumors were spread that our churches and 
Tectories were storehouses for arms and am- 
munition which was to be used at some 
future date by us Catholics to seize control 
of the civil machinery in our country, Car- 
tons appeared in the hate journals of that 
day depicting our priests and religious as 
wearing horns. Charges were frequently 
heard that the clergy and laity in America 
were working together toward the day when 
the Holy Father would be installed as tem- 
poral and spiritual ruler of the United States. 

Those were the days when the bigots 
played upon the minds of the illiterate and 
the gullible, and quite a racket they made 
of it—that is, a racket for their own per- 
sonal and material gain. It was in these 
circumstances that the holy office and the 


person of our Catholic priests fell under 


violent attack and insistances arose in which 
the very lives of our clergy were in danger. 
It was in these same circumstances that a 
handful of Catholic laity, alarmed by the 
trend of that day, banded together to form 
the Knights of Columbus. Their good 
works, and particularly their advocacy of 
the truth about the mission of the Catholic 
Church in America, stimulated the develop- 
ment of the order throughout the United 
States. 

With the coming of World War I, when 
the cause of human freedom hung in the 
balance, the bigots were forced to run for 
cover by the patriotism and courageous 
deeds of the Catholic clergy and laity. Le- 
gions were the Catholic chaplains and fight- 
ing laity who won the acclaim of their fellow 
Americans by their bravery and sacrifices 
in defense of our country. It would have 
been very unpopular indeed to impugn the 
loyalty of our clergy and laity in this at- 
mosphere. There followed then a period of 
warm understanding and tolerance in our 
country. It was no accident that, in the 
years immediately following World War I, 
our country enjoyed a period of great prog- 
ress and development. In no small measure, 
the unity of all our American people con- 
tributed to this development. 

But once again the evil voice of bigotry 
was heard in our public life, this time in 
the form of a secret and terroristic organ- 
ization. I speak of the Ku Klux Kian—the 
KKK. The public memory is short. The 
deeds of patriotism and sacrifice during 
World War I which had put the lie to the 
false claims of the anti-Catholic bigots had 
been dimmed by the passage of time. The 
professional bigots, whom it seems we are 
likely to have with us in all ages, then or- 
ganized to destroy the unity and amity 
among all our American people, which grew 
out of facing and defeating a common dan- 
ger. The Ku Klux Klan attempted to set 
apart all Catholics, Jews, and Negroes from 
their fellow Americans and to make them 
the targets of suspicion, distrust and hatred. 
What a racket this turned out to be. You 
will recall that the leaders of this un-Amer- 
ican movement were exposed as scoundrels 
of the first order, stealing vast sums of 
money, contributed by its members. The 
hoods and robes, the symbols of terror and 
the acts of violence which characterized 
the KKK, in due time brought about its 
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destruction. The American people will not 
long tolerate the advocates of hate once they 
are exposed to public light. 

With.the coming of World War IT Ameri- 
can Catholics, clergy and laity alike, were 
in the forefront of the struggle for human 
freedom and the dignity of man. Our Cath- 
olle people saw the dangers of Hitler and 
his movement presented to our democratic 
way of life long before any of their fellow 
Americans. They also recognized the equal 
danger of Russian communism and the 
threat it posed to our American way of life. 
What a bitter pill our people had to swallow 
as they heard Russian communism referred 
to as a democratic way of life and the Rus- 
sians called fighters for the basic human 
freedoms. When the Russian Communists 
were officially declared as our allies in World 
War II this served as a real test of the de- 
votion and loyalty of our Catholic people. 
In these circumstances our Catholic clergy 
and laity again arose to superb heights as 
they demonstrated their unswerving loyalty 
to our country on the battlefields of the 
world. The daily list of fatalities and the 
wounded, by their names alone, stand as an 
indelible testament to this unquestioned 
loyalty. 

So again at war's end, that is World War 
II, there was no room for bigotry and intol- 
erance in our public life. The common sac- 
rifices of all the American people again 
brought us closer together as a diversified, 
but always united, people. There was then 
no room in our country for those who would 
question the origin, the religious faith or 
the color of a fellow citizen as a requisite to 
loyalty. This was especially true in our pub- 
lic life as fresh from the trials of a devastat- 
ing war, we, as a people, looked forward to an 
era of peace with justice for all nations and 
people. The world had undergone a very 
great change and with if came changes 
which had affected the daily lives of every 
one of our citizens. 

In these past 10 years we, as a Nation, 
the citadel of human freedom, have been 
forced to look to our ramparts by the threat 
which atheistic communism, on the march, 
poses not only for us but for all civilized 
mankind, These are days when the call for 
unity, mutual respect, and understanding 
among all our people, overrides any other 
consideration. These are days which test all 
the values and, indeed, the very foundation 
of civilization. =) pA 

Is it not strange, then, that in these days 
the head of the evil serpent of bigotry has 
been raised to strike a hard blow at the 
cause of unity, mutual respect, and under- 
standing among people. There are operat- 
ing today, on the American scene, a number 
of hate organizations, some of which have 
attracted national attention by the violence 
of the falsehoods which they seek to per- 
meate into our public life. I do not propose 
to name these organizations, but I would 
group them all under this appropriate title 
“Bigots and Other Un-Americans United for 
the Spread of Falsehoods and Disunity 
Among the Americen People.” 

Tt is almost unbelievable that in these en- 
lightened times we see the qualifications of 
a candidate for public office put into ques- 
tion because of his religious faith. To put 
it more bluntly, a small band of professional 
bigots are questioning the loyalty of all 
Catholics in the United States and in par- 
ticular they have raised the question as to 
whether a Catholic, because of his religious 
beliefs, is fitted to be President of the United 
States. 

It is both fair and proper to ask what oc- 
casions such an un-American inquiry as this. 
As I have said, it seems as though we are 
destined to have the advocates of bigotry 
and intolerance among us In all generations 
and they appear when the moment seems 
most opportune. But this is hardly an op- 
portune moment for the professional bigots 
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to undetrake a widespread propaganda cam- 
paign calculated to spread disunity and to 
weaken the fabric of our democratic way of 
life. Nothing could serve better the despotic 
purposes of atheistic communism and the 
plan of the Russians for world conquest than 
to cause division on the American scene on 
the basis of religion. So I helieve it is ur- 
gent in the extreme that thinking Ameri- 
cans ban together for the purpose of taking 
a hard and honest look at the question of 
what motivates those who seek to divide our 
country by bringing Into question the loyal- 
ty of anyone because of his religious beliefs. 
The Knights of Columbus was founded for 
the avowed purpose of defending and pro- 
tecting the holy office and the person of all 
Catholic priests. In this, the members of 
the order have done well. But the task is 
not finished. A great public service would be 
accomplished if the members of the order 
would take the initiative necessary to ex- 
pose the motives and objectives of all hate 
organizations now operating on the Ameril- 
can scene. I commend this to you as a task 
worthy of the purposes for which you stand. 
I ask this of you as Americans who have 
proved your loyalty and devotion to the 
highest American ideals so that we may re- 
main a united people, fearless of the future, 
and certain of the destiny which divine 
providence holds for our beloved country. 


Freedom’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News on 
July 4, 1959: 

„ FREEDOM'S BIRTHDAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Tomorrow is freedom's birthday. July 4th 
is a glorious day. It is an immortal day— 
our national holiday. 

It is the day when our birth certificate as 
a nation was signed. It is the 183d anniver- 
sary of our Declaration of Independence. 
For the blessings of liberty have sprung from 
God and are enshrined in the hearts of His 
children. 

Our sacred document recognized the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal. It de- 
clared that man is endowed by his Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. It was a 
fearless arraignment of tyranny. It was the 
bold assertion of the rights of man. It was 
indeed the soul of the Liberty Bell. 

The Liberty Bell pealed Uke a trumpet 
blast throughout the world. It roused men 
and women to thought and to action. It 
was the fulfillment of the prayers of every 
living soul. 

Here was a land where liberty is the prop- 
erty of every man. Here was a land where 
freemen dare to think, to speak, and to write 
their convictions. Here was a land where 
every man dares to go from any schoolhouse 
to any church house. Here was a land where 
every man is a peer and where no man dares 
to wear a crown. 

The pillars of all races and creeds came to 
our shores. They drank deep from the foun- 
tain of liberty. They helped to forge and 
build a new civilization. They fought and 
died that liberty might live—that our fiag 
might be unstained. They fought so that 
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all men underneath its fold shall bear no 
chains, and that no man shall sigh for free- 
dom while a single star shines in the 
heavens. It was truly God’s country. 

America has become the worldwide 
synonym for truth, charity, justice, liberty 
and equality, American sons and daughters 
have fallen on every battlefield where the 
inherent rights of free people have been 
challenged since the birth of our Nation. 

At the dedication of the 5th Marine Ceme- 
tery on Iwo Jima, in March 1945, Rabbi 
Roland B. Gittlesohn caught the spirit of the 
meaning of freedom when he said in part: 

“Here lie men who loved America because 
their ancestors generations ago helped in her 
founding, and other men who loved her with 
equal passion because they themselves or 
their own fathers escaped from oppression 
to her blessed shores. Here lie officers and 
men, Negroes and whites, rich men and 
poor—together. Here are Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews—together. Here no 
man prefers another because of his faith 
or despises him because of his color. Here 
there are no quotas of how many from 
group are admitted or allowed. Among 
these men there is no discrimination, No 
prejudices. No hatred. Theirs is the high- 
est and purest democracy. 

“Any man among us, the living, who fails 
to understand that will thereby betray those 
who lie here dead. Whoever of us lifts his 
hand in hate against a brother or thinks 
himself superior to those who happen to be 
in the minority makes of this ceremony and 
of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates an 
empty, hollow mockery. Thus, then, ot 


' the living, so dedicate ourselves to the 


of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, of white 
men and Negroes alike to enjoy the demot- 
racy for which all * * have here paid the 
price.” 

Let us make July 4 a day of rededication 
throughout our land, Let us take a new 
look at freedom, think how it works for you 
in your community and help it along today 
as it has helped you in the past, 


Admissibility of Evidence—Statements 
and Confessions 


SPEECH 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 7, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had unde 
consideration the bill (HR. 4957) to am! 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States pa 
tò provide for the admission of certain eri 
dence, and for other purposes, 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. chairman. 
it seems to me the principal question 
before the House today is not so much 1 
matter of a technicality or a question 01 
semantics. The question is whether 
of the real treasures that we have in 
country vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, 
liberty, our liberty from the police 
will be further reduced. Any e ted 
ment by the Congress of the Uni 
States seems to me rather astonishing 
and rather a shame. Apparently, ws 
bill will pass as it passed overwhelming 
last year. I certainly will not be one 
support it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. - . 
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Ashley Resolution Offers Congress an 
Opportunity To Help Solve Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter to the editors 
of the New York Times. which appeared 
on Sunday, July 5, 1959, describing the 
Concurrent resolution, introduced by 

essman THOMAS L. ASHLEY, for a 
statement of U.S. solidarity on the Berlin 
Problem. The Ashley resolution also 
explains that the U.S. position is based 
on a commitment to liberty shared by 
Peoples everywhere. Representative 
ASHLEY has made a positive contribution 
to the solution of the Berlin problem. 
The text of the resolution appears at 
Page 10471 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for June 22. The letter to the Times 
follows: 

Bacxina Our BERLIN STAND—CIRCULATION 

Amono SOVIET PEOPLE OF ASHLEY RESOLU- 

TION TEXT URGED 


(The writer of the following letter has 
Served as Information Officer at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Bangkok, and is former Euro- 
Pean director of Free Europe Press in Ger- 
many.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORE TIMES: 

The -Geneva deadlock fs based squarely 
Upon a fundamental conflict of principles. 

use those principles reflect interests 
Which are neither territorial nor military, 
but are psychological, disengagement of 
Torces seems to hold little promise as an ave- 
nue toward solution. 

The Berlin problem is consistent with the 
Beneral pattern of East-West tensions since 
World War II. Initiative exercised by the 
Soviets elicits a defensive Western response 
and a polemical battle ensues, revolving 
About the issue cited or created by the 
U.S.S.R. In this case the minimum Soviet 

d, to date, is liquidation of the can- 
Cer of liberty in West Berlin. The Western 
Position is defensive: to avoid war and to 
an accommodation, but not at the price 

Of West Berlin’s liberty. 
Perhaps a posture of firm, defensive re- 
is as far as we can go. It was this 
Sort ot limit which was implicit in the con- 
mt policy. But nowadays even real- 
Politik must incorporate dynamic psycho- 
action, and Berlin is no muddled 
issue like a Dienbienphu or a Quemoy, 
ver, American public opinion is re- 
to be consciously and stanchly be- 

hind our Geneva stand. 

DYNAMIC POLICY LACKING 
It is disturbing, therefore, that our polit- 
imagination and shrewdness have failed 
to put us in a position more dynamic. It is 
as if our arsenals contained no more 
hardware and not a stimulating pro- 
Portion of that. 

Having taken a bold position for very posi- 
tive reasons, can we not build that position 
Up to more than mere intransigence? Can 
We not exploit those reasons in order to 
Set the stage of this continual international 

ion against the backdrop not of our pas- 
Ave fondness for the status quo, but of sly 
Soviet machination and brinkmanship? 

A new congressional proposal recently 

Pointed to psychological opportunities ex- 
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isting for us in the present deadlock. In 
the House Congressman THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
of Ohio, introduced a resolution (text re- 

in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 


22) which would provide a much-needed 


statement of U.S. solidarity on the Berlin 


issue and at the same time comprise an act 
of psychological initiative by addressing a 
significant message to the Soviet peoples. 

This resolution, by putting both Houses of 
Congress on record as endorsing the U.S. 
diplomatic position, would underscore 
American unity and forestall a totalitarian 
miscalculation of our degree of determina- 
tion. 

But the resolution goes beyond our firm- 
ness (and willingness to negotiate) to ex- 
plain why our stand is derived from a com- 
mitment to liberty and how that commit- 
ment is identifiable with the aspirations of 
peoples everywhere. It is in these passages 
that the resolution (which would be com- 
municated to the Soviets with the request 
that it be made public information in the 
U.S.S.R.) contains ideas of significance to 
the Soviet peoples and the regime alike. 

SOURCES OF TENSION 


Pointing to the lack of conditions of 
liberty as a source of tension, e.g., the Hun- 
garian revolution, the resolution deplores 
dogma which creates fear and tension by al- 
leging the inevitability of antagonisms be- 
tween nations or so-called classes. It calls 
for elimination of restrictions upon com- 
munications, both international, and in- 
ternal, as a practical, immediately available 
means of reducing misunderstanding and 
friction. 

In a dignified expression of friendship 
for the Soviet peoples and of respect for 
the achievements of Soviet individuals, the 
Ashley resolution states plainly that the ac- 
complishments of Soviet citizens can be re- 
garded as no threat or danger when they are 
devoted to the service of the Soviet peoples 
as they freely decide. 

By emphasizing the universality of men's 
ordinary aspirations, this message shows 
that we are against something because we 
are for a future of individual dignity and 
peaceful prosperity. 

For us to try to communicate these ideas, 
particularly through the device of a special 
pronouncement of our elected representa- 
tives, can be far more than propaganda. 
Reflecting without belligerence the nature 
of our commitment, the resolution goes to 
the heart of the big lte, that ideological no- 
tion of hostility which is employed by a 
minority to mobilize a nation in support 
of its totalitarian regime. 

By acting upon an understanding of the 
Soviet regime's reliance on such notions we 
may rise above desperate inflexibility and 
wishful thinking in countering that re- 

's initiatives. 
aidi H. S. WEAVER. 
Care ELIZABETH, Marne, June 30, 1959. 


Recreational Buildings With a Threefold 
Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, what 
seems to me as an excellent and at the 


same time a very practical proposal has 
just come to my attention. The City 
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Fusion Party of New York suggests the 
construction of recreational buildings 
which would serve a threefold purpose: 
as armories, which could also serve as 
recreational centers for youngsters; as 
air raid shelters in the event of emer- 
gencies; and as garages which would 
serve to keep many cars off the streets 
and thereby supply the funds to cover 
5 cost and maintenance of such build- 
gs. 

This proposal has come to my atten- 
tion through Mr. Jack Padawer, chair- 
man of the City Fusion Party and a good 
friend of mine. I am pleased to insert 
into the Recorp the text of a brief re- 
lease to the press issued by Mr. Padawer 
explaining the proposal. I think it de- 
serves serious consideration and I com- 
mend the proposal to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

The City Fusion Party proposed that the 
city construct combination armory-shelter- 
garage recreational buildings in place of 
existing obsolete armories. 

Jack Padawer, party chairman, said this 
is a good method of providing a large num- 
ber of youth recreational centers on a sell- 
supporting basis. 

By combining the garage portion with the 
other uses, the buildings will be self-liqui- 
dating in cost and self-supporting in opera- 
tion, Padawer claimed. 

“The city and State governments should 
jointly establish a new authority to finance 
the cost by the sale of bonds. This author- 
ity would function in a way similar to the 
Port of New York Authority and Tri-Boro 
Bridge Authority,” Padawar explained. 

“The subbasements which will be garages 
can easily be converted into air raid shelters 
whether the autos are in them or not, in case 
of emergency. The armory can 
double as juvenile recreational centers for 
after-school hours and on Saturdays, and 
Sundays, and holidays. 

“The roof can be used as a helicopter land- 
ing area in times of stress, and a play area 
at other times, 

“The revenue from the parking of cars 
will support it all.” 


Kennebago Guide, Cooking Champ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, time 
after time I have been pleased to read 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD elaborate 
and interesting accounts of what is go- 
ing on in the congressional districts of 
my colleagues. 

With an effort to reciprocate, I am in- 
serting into the Recorp an article from 
the Bangor Daily News that shows what 
has been cooking in my congressional 
district in Maine: 

KENNEBAGO GUIDE, COOKING CHAMP 
(By Bud Leavitt) 

It wasn't the world series, nor the spit 
and polish of an Army-Navy football game, 
but for a touch of Maine’s vacationland, plus 
some ingenius skill over a hot fire, Satur- 
day's international outdoor contest at Bass 
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Park offered stay-at-homes something new 
and colorful in the way of entertainment. 

A longtime Maine guide and bush pilot, 
Bud Russell, of Kennebago, was adjudged the 

champion and for the seven-course 
production carried away prizes and cash 
totaling $1,680. 

Russell didn’t win going away, not by any 
one slice from his seven rib, tastefully served 
roast beef. It took the jury 1 hour and 6 
minutes—and some pencil work before 
Russell won it all. But he did, and no one 
protested the final decision. 

Russell's $1,680 haul, broken down, went 
this way: 8300 for winning the appetizer 
round, a creamy lobster bisque; $1,000, grand 
champion; $50, judged the most colorfully 
garbed entrant; a Scott outboard motor and 
a McCullough chain saw, valued respectively, 
$140 and $190, gifts to the king of the kettles 
by Southard's and Son of Bangor. It added 
up to a solid day's pay for the smiling Range- 
ley sporting camp owner and guide. He 

“didn't take all the money, but the lion's 
share, 

Valuewise, Blue Hill Artist Frank Hamabe 
ran second in the race, He copped $300 in 
the bread category and from the Pillsbury 
and General Electric Oo., trucked home an 
electric range marketing at $420. 

Then came the $300 winners, judged best 
in the seven course dinner derby. 

REFUSES TO ACCEPT BOND 


Charlie Miller of Bangor, skillfully pre- 
paring chicken, provided by the Hillcrest, 
Co., of Belfast, won the big round—1 to 25 
points—for the preparation of meat, fish 
or fowl, 

He took this heat, won $300 and passed up 
another $100, a savings bond, offered by the 
Henri Sauce Co., when he declared publicly 
that he had not used the product, This 
posed one for Executive Secretary J. Dan 
Baldwin of Bangor’s 125th anniversary com- 
mittee to untangle. 

Charlie announced, “Give the full amount 
to my favorite charity, the Pine Tree Cripple 
Children’s Camp.” 

But this couldn't be, according to the 
rules, said Baldwin. The sayings bond then 
went to second contestant in the contest 
for meat honors, Mrs. Luke Smith, of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Right down the line came Sports Editor 
Bob Kennedy, of the Portsmouth, N.H., Her- 
ald, a $300 victor in the salad class; Stanley 
Howland, of Milo, $300 for doing the out- 
standing job on a potato; Mrs. Sarah Saarik- 
ko of Lincoln, tastiest beverage, a Scandi- 
navian drink and for the dessert class, a 
young man assigned to the USS. Jacana, 
James Mastronardi, 


VICTORY NO FLUKE 


The whole lot, $3,500 in cash and another 
$900 in merchandise, added up to the richest 
outdoor dinner in America. 

Russell's victory was no fluke. He came 
to make a run for the winner's circle. 

His seven-round knockout opened with a 
lobster bisque, then broiled native Maine 
trout, a handsome cut off a 20-pound roast 
of beef, potatoes with sour cream, venison 
shish kebab, hot biscuit, pancakes and maple 
sirup and if the Judges were bolling 
coffee with a whale-sized strawberry short- 
cake. 

ARRIVED AT 7 AM, 

He served on a beautifully prepared woods 
table, fianked by green trees and scented 
with wild flowers—all native to the Maine 
eye. i 
Russell was at Bass Park preparing affairs 
at 7 am., 5 hours before the judging. He'd 
checked and double-checked to make certain 
every item was in its proper place. By mid- 
afternoon, after the judges had been out 
more than an hour, Russell’s detalled plan- 
ning paid off handsomely. 
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The whole scene thrilled the gathering 
who milled around the fires, some wood, 
some charcoaled. The crowd saw the oldest 
of outdoor cooking technique employed, 
Stan Howland’s and Charlie Miller’s woodsy 
settings; the modern contrivances featuring 
mechanically-timed broiling units. 

VISITORS DELIGHTED 


It was evident early in the morning that 
here was a show certain to delight visitors. 
And the visitors stayed around late, warmed 
and comforted by a perfectly beautiful splash 
of sun and humid-free temperature. 

The judges worked each course Uke they 
were weighing diamonds. 

They realized the importance of their task 
and each shouldered the responsibility with 
earnestness and great sincerity. 

Judging the championship were: Con- 
gressman Clifford G, McIntire, of Perham; 
Dr. Kathryn Briwa, University of Maine; 
Francis B. Messmore, Esther Foley, New York; 
and Lydia Infield, India. 


Did the Government Flood $40 to $50 
Million Worth of North Dakota Land 
Forever Just To Protect a Few Kansas 
City Warehouses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


n OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment made a bargain with North 
Dakota, and North Dakota has carried 
out her part of the bargain: namely, the 
sacrifice of nearly 400,000 acres of her 
lush river bottom and crop land to en- 
able the construction of the Garrison 
Dam. To compensate for this loss, the 
Government promised when the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 became law, to con- 
struct the Garrison diversion project for 
irrigation and other beneficial uses in 
North Dakota. The situation, as it 
stands today, is summed up very well 
in an excellent editorial dated July 1, 
in the Bismarck, N. Dak., Tribune. The 
editorial follows: 

THe Barcars SHOULD Be Kerr 

Hope that Garrison diversion legislation 
might reach Congress in time for at least a 
start on hearings during the current session 
has evaporated. 

The Bureau of the Budget, which is the 
policymaking arm of the White House, has 
adopted a negative attitude toward the 
project. It is now so late in the 1959. ses- 
sion that any congressional consideration 
before 1960 is all but impossible. 

That is bad enough. But it's not the 
worst part of the story. 

The worst is the growing fear that the 
Eisenhower administration is going to go 
back on the Federal Government's commit- 
ment to build Garrison diversion as a 
of the Missouri Basin program adopted into 
law in 1944, 

When the Flood Control Act of 1944 was 
adopted by Congress, diversion from the 
Missouri River for irrigation and other bene- 
ficial uses in North Dakota was an important 
part of the program it authorized. 

The benefits to be achieved through di- 
version and irrigation were used to help 
justify the total program. 
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By the nature of things, it happened that 
construction of this phase of the program 
had to follow construction of other phases, 
such as big dams like Garrison. The dams 
were d ed to serve not only irrigation 
but also flood control, navigation, flow sta- 
bilization for municipal and industrial 
water, power production, and so on. 

Now the structures which will fulfill those 
purposes have been bulit, and the Federal 
Government is being asked to finish what 
was started by making a start on Garrison 
diversion. 

North Dakota might have been excused 
for assuming that this would follow almost 
as a mat ter of course. Hadn't we been prom- 
ised, in the 1944 act, that we'd get diversion, 
and with it irrigation, in return for sacri- 
ficing several hundred thousand of acres of 
rich Missourl bottom lands for Oahe 
Garrison Reservoirs? 

That was the commitment. When North 
Dakota worked for the basin program, in- 
cluding Garrison Dam, and even fought to 
have Garrison Dam Reservoir level fixed at 
the maximum efficiency height, it did 50 
with the understanding that it would get 
diversion and irrigation. 

If it had known, or even that 
it would get the dams and lose the land and 
not get diversion and irrigation, it would 
have fought the dams with all it had. 

It couldn't make sense to flood maybe $40 
to 850 million worth of North Dakota bot- 
tomland forever to protect a few million 
dollars’ worth of Kansas City warehouses 
from infrequent floods, and get nothing in 
return. 

Unfortunately, North Dakota may be in 
the position of having irrevocably carried 
out its part of the bargain and now begging 
the other party to the bargain, and the one 
who holds the strings, to carry out his part- 

There is not space here to go into the 
benefit-cost ratio studies which haye con- 
vinced the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of the Interior that the Diver- 
sion project is more than justified from an 
economic standpoint. If the facts that have 
been given the Bureau of the Budget 
naven't convinced it, it is because someone 
high in the administration doesn't want to 
be convinced. The suspicion exists that the 
negative attitude toward Garrison diversion 
stems from a general antipathy tow! 
reclamation as opposed to other public 
works like river and harbor development— 
which, incidentally, don’t pay their own way 
like irrigation does. 

North Dakota and the reclamation pro- 
gram deserve better at the hands of the ad- 
ministration, which will have to take full 
responsibility for the betrayal which an ad- 
verse Budget Bureau report on the project 
would be, 


Maine Greets New Old Glory 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker; Fourth 
of July this year afforded us an oppet- 
tunity not only to celebrate our inde- 
pendence but to extend a warm welcome 
to the new State of Alaska as well. 

All over America flags flew from the’ 
staff tops, greeting the new Fourth g 
July day with a new member includ 
in its family of stars. 
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In some sectors of Maine this new ver- 
Sion of Old Glory greeted Independence 
Day at its dawning, and because of the 
inspirational quality of these sunrise 
ceremonies, I am inserting into the REC- 
ORD a Bangor Daily News account of 
5 exciting event at two locations in 


[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 
July 6, 1959] 


-MAINE Greets New OLD GLORY AT Mount 
KATAHDIN 


MILLINOocKET, July 5—There were stars 
Over Katahdin July 4. 

Stars of the heavens that glowed brightly 
At midnight but faded in the graying light 
Of the chilly windswept dawn. 

Forty-nine stars of the flag of the United 
States raised on Monument Peak at 4:42 
O'clock in the morning as the sun's golden 
disk broke over the northeastern horizon. 

And elght golden stars of the flag of the 
State of Alaska set in a field of blue in the 
Outline of the Big Dipper. 

There were human stars in the sunrise 
drama atop Katahdin, too. Members of the 

ocket Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and troop No. 58, Boy Scouts of America, who 
Carried the new flag 5% miles up the rugged 
slopes to hold the first civilian flag raising 
in the Nation in honor of the 49th State. 
Flag etiquette permits display of the colors 
at sunrise except in unusual circumstances. 

Seven members of the VFW post and five 
Boy Scouts reached the windy plateau atop 
Katahdin after dark Friday and poised for 
the predawn dash to Monument Peak, which 
Tears its granite ramparts 5,267 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

There was little in the nature of a formal 
Ceremony to accompany the unfurling of the 
48-starred banner planted above the rough 
boulders which mark the northern terminus 
ot the Appalachian Trail from Georgia. 

An eight-starred flag, donated by an Alaska 
friend for the occasion, whipped below the 

ican flag in the windy dawn. 

It was only a fleeting ceremony, and in 
Minutes after the sun had cleared the hori- 
Zon the began its long trek down the 
Mountain for a hot breakfast and a rest for 
Weary legs. 

Heading up the event and making the trip 
Up the mountain were VFW members Frank 

„Dana Burleigh, Wilson Greene, Everett 
Barnes, Henry Ackerson, and Alfred Jenkins. 

Boy Scouts from Troop No. 58 who made 

the trip under direction of Scoutmaster Her- 

Tucker were Robert Larkin, John Barker, 
George Murray, Robert Ellis, and Wayne 
Kidney, 


Supporting the expedition at the base of 
the mountain with a hot meal were Francis 
Larkin, Edward Weiskitchen, Ralph Jewers, 
&nd Carlton Kidney. 

AT MOUNT CADILLAC 

Ban Hareor, July 5.—It was a far cry from 

that day 183 years ago when this country's 
ant politicians signed the Declaration of 
ependence to the summit of Mount Cadil- 
lac at Bar Harbor Saturday morning at 4.46 
Delock when a group of dignitaries made 
own declaration welcoming Alaska as 

49th State. 
183 years ago the Declaration was 
Signed amidst bitterness and argument, with 
country seeking escape from its mother- 
and citizens regarding each other with 
icion as to where their loyalties stood. 

But on Mount Cadillac the dawn showed 
that most of that feeling has vanished. In 
act, a representative of the Canadian Gov- 

ent took part in the ceremonies which 
zaw one of the first U.S. flags to greet the sun 
ot a July 4 day hoisted on its staff here, 
e ceremony was held to officially wel- 
Alaska as the 49th State. 
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The 49-star flag which was sent aloft will 
be shipped to the Governor of Alaska. Ap- 
proximately 500 persons attended the cere- 
monies. 

George Hadley, first mate aboard the ferry 
Bluenose, which plys the Bay of Fundy be- 
tween Yarmouth, N.S., and Bar Harbor, rep- 
resented the Canadian Government at the 
affair. 

Three members of the committee arrang- 
ing the ceremonies on Mount Cadillac listed 
the official time that the sun's rays first 
struck the new flag at 4:45.5 o'clock. They 
were H. Otis Keene, Bar Harbor harbormaster: 
C. Edward Shea, Bar Harbor Times editor and 
publisher; and Col, Pardon Watson, honorary 
president of the Mount Cadillac Sunrise 
Club, 

Speaking at the dawn rites was U.S. Con- 
gressman CLIFFORD G. McIntire, of Perham, 
who told those gathered at the summit that 
“as we extend our greetings and a hearty 
welcome to the new State of Alaska, we are 
reminded that others before us have ex- 
perienced a similar excitement, watching, as 
they have, our family of stars grow from 13 
to its present number. And next year, with 
the admission of Hawall to the Union, this 
family will have grown to 50.“ 

He urged Americans to regard the Fourth 
of July not only as a day of celebration, but 
one of dedication. 

A telegram from the Governor of Alaska, 
William E. Egan, to the committee was read. 
Egan wrote: “that this ceremony is being 
conducted while it is yet July 3 throughout 
much of the vast expanse of the 49th State 
provides dramatic evidence of the greatness 
of a Nation in which we are all one under the 
fiag." 

Taking part in the ceremonies were à US. 
Marine detachment from Brunswick; mem- 
bers of the George E. Kirk American Legion 
Post at Bar Harbor, Lt. Comdr. J. Feeley of 
the U.S.S. Miller, a Navy destroyer which an- 
chored at Bar Harbor for the July 4 obser- 
vance; and members from Portland, Maine, 
headed by the Loring Post AMVETS, De- 
partment Commander Wallace Bragdon of 
New Gloucester, 


The Farm Mess: Rural and Urban Voters 
Say Clean It Up ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, my 4- 
point program to end the farm mess is 
as follows: First, end all farm subsidies 
forthwith—they will cost almost $6 bil- 
lion this year alone; second, hold a “‘fire- 
sale” of Government stocks of accumu- 
lated farm surpluses aggregating about 
$9 billion—and costing about $1 billion 
a year to store; third, use part of pro- 
ceeds to relocate smaller, marginal farm- 
ers; and, fourth, use remaining proceeds 
for debt and tax reduction. 

Since this plan has been proposed, let- 
ters of approval have reached me from 
all parts of the Nation written by both 
rural and urban yoters. I have received 
not a single disapproving letter, even 
from a farmer receiving subsidy. This 
pretty well bears out a recent poll of the 
Nation's farmers in which 55 percent of 
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them voted to get rid of all subsidies 
and get the Government out of farm pro- 
grams altogether, 

Previously on several occasions I have 
placed in this Recor extracts from some 
of the letters I have received. In the 
hope of convincing my colleagues to go 
along with the 4-point program and to 
support H.R. 7848, which I have intro- 
duced to implement it, I call to their 
attention the following additional ex- 
tracts from voters’ letters: 

Am delighted to read that you are taking 
action to help end the farm mess. It is 
certainly a deplorable situation and one that 
must be corrected. 


I heartedly approve your program. 


Just a note to tell you that I heartily 
agree the farm mess must be ended. Your 
program sounds good—at least subsidies 
must be stopped—and they can only be 
stopped by courageous action, 

I further wish to commend you on your 
stand on farm subsidies which I have just 
read. It is my firm belief that it should 
have been dropped long ago. 


Kill all farm supports and let free enter- 
prise work. 

I am 100 percent in favor of your ideas 
on ending farm subsidy. This terrible waste 
of food and money has to stop. 


I am all for your farm program and would 
go even further by limiting Federal money 
being spent to bring more land under culti- 
vation, as it doesn't make sense to me to pay 
farmers not to use their land and at the same 
time spend millions to make more land 
available for farming. 

Congratulations on your courageous action 
on the farm mess. We are all for the fire 
sale and stopping farm subsidies now, May 
Congress see the light and without delay. 

We have long thought the farm subsidies 
were just plain nonsense. ‘Your program 
is sound and makes sense and we hope it will 
be adopted. 


I feel very strongly that you should con- 
tinue your efforts in behalf of the public 
in reducing the subsidy allocations, 

Please do what you can to get some type 
of farm legislation passed so that we can 
get rid of some of that surplus that eats 
up so much money just paying for the 
storage thereof. 


I was very happy with your stand on the 
farm subsidy mess. Hope I can see more of 
the same in the papers soon. 


Your sensible approach to Government 
problems is greatly appreciated. 

Please—let’s end the farm mess. All of 
them. We have 30 adult voters in my family 
and I can promise you their support. 


— 


I took a trip back East and talked with a 
number of farmers in my old neighborhood in 
Ohio. Most of them resent the restriction 
and. price control. They would rather be 
governed by supply and demand with no 
price supports. 


Am more than pleased to know that you 
are working toward the stopping of this 
farm subsidy nightmare—the quicker the 
better, 
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I agree with your idea to stop all farm 
subsidies and sell the surplus. 
` am in agreement with you on your Tour- 
point plan on the farm program, Should 
have been done long ago. 


Bridges—Tough To Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
thanks to the vigilance of one of the 
distinguished Members of the other 
body, the Communists have been de- 
prived of an elaborate propaganda event 
which would have resulted in untold 
damage to the standing of the United 
States among our allies in the free world. 

Soviet Deputy Premier Kozlov is on a 
barnstorming trip across our country— 
solely for the purpose of attempting to 
neutralize our feelings over the shooting 
down of American planes over interna- 
tional territory and other unfriendly 
acts. 

During his visit to Capitol Hill the 
Reds thought the stage was set for « big 
show—Kozlov's appearance on the floor 
` of the other body—and they had their 
press agents in the gallery poised for 
action. 

How the plan was thwarted by an 
alert colleague is described in an article 
by Constantine Brown appearing in the 
Washington Star July 7 under the title 
“Bridges—Tough to Cross.” It follows: 
Bamcrs—Tovucu To Cross—YANEEE REPUBLI- 

CAN SKEN AS BLOCK TO KoZLov’s APPEAR- 

ANCE IN SENATE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The smiling, hand-pumping Soviet Deputy 
Primier Kozlov has been snubbed twice by 
high-ranking officials. The first by the 
mayor of Detroit was widely publicized. But 
Senator Srrtes Brmces’ stand in prevent- 
ing the Russian leader from appearing on 
the floor of the Senate has received little 
publicity. 

Last Wednesday the Deputy Premier was 
scheduled to lunch with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. This 
was a courtesy extended to the other No. 2 
man of the Kremlin, Anastas Mikoyan. But 
the hosts thought they might help the cause 
of “relaxation” by doing more honor to the 
charming Kozlov than they did to the frown- 
ing Mikoyan. They decided it would be good 
policy, and possibly good politics for some 
of them, to bring the burly Russian to the 
Senate floor and introduce him to the as- 
semblage. Expecting a spectacular and his- 
„toric scene when for the first time in his- 
tory a high-ranking Russian would receive 
the Senate's accolade, two Russian reporters 
were given temporary visitors cards to the 
Senate press gallery. 

But Kozlov never appeared. Senator 
Brinces, the senior Republican and chair- 
man of the policy committee, had stopped 
him 


Before Kozlov’s arrival, some of the lead- 
ing Senators who were to attend the lunch- 
eon realized that there might be some un- 
pleasantness if their honored guest were 
brought to the Senate floor before talking 
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the matter over with the senior Republican 
Senator. So Majority Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
50N, Minority Leader EVERETT DIRKSEN, and 
Chairman Wi.t1am FULBRIGHT of the For- 
eign Relations Committee informed Senator 
Buwors of their intentions, They pointed 
out the good effect such a presentation 
might have on Soviet-American relations. 
And they asked Brmces what his position 
was, 

Brmces’ answer came without any hesita- 
tion. He informed his colleagues that be- 
fore they would have a chance to introduce 
Kozloy he would take the floor on a point 
of personal privilege and denounce the pres- 
ence of the representative of one of the most 
ruthless dictatorships in history. It would 
be an insult to the American people, he 
added, as well as to those nations fighting 
hard to preserve their freedom against the 
Red onslaught. 

It was bad enough, Senator Brors sald, 
that this representative of Communist op- 
pression was invited to a private luncheon 
under the dome of the American Capitol. 
He could not interfere with that in any way 
except by refusing an invitation to attend 
that shocking affair. But he would not 
hesitate to denounce not necessarily Kozlov 
but the whole system of which Kozlov was 
the devoted servant. The Senators took the 
hint. The Senate and the galleries wére 
spared the sight of one of the leaders of the 
international Communist conspiracy recelv- 
ing the compulsory plaudits of the repre- 
sentatives of American d + 

In later conversations, Senator BRIDGES 
pointed out to his colleagues that he con- 
sidered the luncheons tendered by the For- 
eign Relations Committee to the visiting So- 
viet dignitaries as humiliating and com- 
pletely out of place. 

Brincers had made his views clear in a 
speech from the Senate floor after Mikoyan 
had been entertained by Senate leaders. He 
recalled the lame explanations given by his 
colleagues such as “it was a good place to 
find out what that man was thinking” or 
“we frequently invite dignitaries and some 
of our own ambassadors to such luncheons 
and there we have a better chance to talk 
things over leisurely.” Majority’ Leader 
JOHNSON explained at that time his own 
position with that shibboleth “it is better 
to exchange words than bombs,” 

So far Kozloy's reaction to BRIDGES’ ada- 
mant stand is not known. But the fact 
that an advance guard of Soviet reporters 
had been sent to the Senate gallery to chron- 
icle the historic event indicates that the 
Soviet propaganda machine had laid much 
store in Mr. Kozloy’s waving his hands in 
response to the anticipated standing ovation 
from the Senators and the public galleries. 


Who Is Hart by Inflation? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, although 
many letters come across my desk urg- 
ing the Federal Government to live 
within its income in order to stop the 
inflationary trend, one I received this 
morning from Mrs. Vivian D. Saul of 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak., impressed me 
particularly. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert part of it in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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I have just been reading an article in the 
July Reader’s Digest, written by Maurice 
H. Stans, Director, Bureau of the Budget. 
and I feel concerned about it enough to 
write you. 

He passes on a solemn warning, and I 
quote, “Unless we as a Government insist 
right now upon living within our income. 
we face certain hard inevitabilities. Either 
there will be more tax increases, piled on 
top of our already heavy tax load; or there 
will be a mounting national debt and grow” 
ing inflation with disastrous rises in the 
cost of living and a dangerous weakening of 
our national strength.” 

I am one of many thousands of women 
who have been widowed, have invested the 
life savings of the combined efforts 
husband and wife as carefully as we knew 
how in order to insure us a decent income 
on which to live when our earnings years 
are over. Everyone suffers when disastrous 
things happen to the national security, but 
those on a fixed income are hit harder than 
others, I believe. t 

The only thing that I can think of & 
the present is to appeal to those in Wasb- 
ington to do the best they can to avoid the 
pitfalls. 

Please do not forget the little people, one 
of whom I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. VIVIAN D. Saut. 


The Man Who May Be President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as a fol- 
lowup to the series of articles from Look 
magazine concerning Earl Mazo’s pook 
“RicHarp Nrxon: A Political and Per“ 
sonal Portrait,” which I previously sub- 
mitted under extensions of my remarks 
I feel it imperative to make special nas 
tion of Mr. Mazo’s background as well t 
to insert two articles which point ou 
implicitly the objectivity of the book. ae 

Earl Mazo has been a journalist ev", 
since he joined the Charleston News an 
Courier in 1935. Born in Warsaw, 
1919, he was brought to Charleston as 5 
infant by his parents. He attend 
Clemson College, and worked on = 
Carolina papers until the war, when h 
served in the USAF in England and be- 
came a combat reporter for the 
pean Stars and Stripes. Afterward, 2 
worked on the Camden, N. J., Couri 4 
Post, and also was executive director ol 
Democratic group to oust Boss val 
Since 1955 he has been national politics 
correspondent for the Washington bu 
reau of the New York Herald Te 
He has covered hundreds of politi pea 
campaigns, has traveled with NIXON 
Africa, Europe, and South America. 
researches for RICHARD Nixon alone ha of 
taken him on revisits to many d 
the country. With his wife, Rita, 1 
two children, Mr. Mazo lives now 
Washington, D. C- 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend = 
remarks I wish to include two articles 
one by William H. Lawrence, corre 
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Spondent for the New York Times, which 
appears in the June 27 issue of the Sat- 
urday Review and the other by Ray- 
Mond Moley, appearing in the Peoria 
Journal Star of July 6: 

From the Saturday Review, June 27, 1959] 

THE MAN WHO May BE PRESIDENT 
(By William H. Lawrence) 

Earl Mazo's account of the life and times 

ot Vice President Nixon is, by all adds, the 

biography of the controversial man who 
May be our next President that has yet 
appeared. ‘ 

Happily, it is neither idolatrous nor is it 
& hatchet job. What Mr. Mazo has put to- 
gether is basically a reporter's report: a col- 
lection of facts—the good with the bad— 
about Mr. Nrxon, his personal and political 
history, his temperament, his thoughts and 

efs. 

Although it was prepared with the most 
Complete cooperation of Mr. Nrxon and his 
Statt. including access to hitherto unpub- 

d personal papers, the biography cer- 
y is not the campaign book candi- 
dates usually arrange to have published. 

There is, in this volume, & lot of praise for 

- Nixon and his accomplishments; but 
there is also harsh criticism of the malignant 
innuendo of his campaign hyperbole and 
Other actions. Both sides will find it use- 

source material next year—in the 
Struggle for the Republican Presidential 
tion—as well as, if he wins in the 
8 in the battle for votes in No- 
„ To Mr. Mazo, the Nixon personality is 
singularly complex, a paradoxical combina- 
tion of qualities that bring to mind Lincoln, 
eodore Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Joe 
thy,” which Is probably the first time 
those four names have been linked in a 
Single sentence to say nothing of a single 
vidual. And he concludes that “no one, 
Whether in dismay or in admiration, can 
expect that RicHarp Nixon would be a weak 
executive.“ 

What makes the book particularly fasci- 

Nating reading is that it contains a lot of 
ously unpublished political history. 
There is the fullest account yet of the crisis 
the 1952 disclosure of “the California 
for Mr. Nixon, and the pressures Mr. 
Nixon was under to get off the ticket 
ptly to avoid another Republican de- 
Teat. It tells how an undecided General 
mhower, hoping characteristically that he 
n't have to make the decision, tele- 
Phoned to his still undecided, but, by now, 
= depressed, running mate, only to have 
< Nixon snap back, There comes a time 
& man's life when he has to fish or cut 
bait.” Mr. Mazo parenthetically admits this 
Quotation is false, because the Nixon words 
Stronger; and one hears that the words 
had an earthy flavor that must have shocked 
five-star general whose word had always 
law with subordinates. 
Mone or the Democratic complaints about 
a Nixon is that any campaign in which he 
N involved gets mighty rough, that the 
om technique is to “go for the jugular.” 
book reports that the Eisenhower forces 
Bot the same treatment from the Nixon 
kane within a week after the Vice President 
tieka? escaped being dropped from the 
et, The issue was some nationwide tele- 
N time, originally set aside’ for Mr. 
on to talk about the Alger Hiss case, 
Which had been preempted for General Eis- 
uab er, himself, Murray Chotiner, the val- 
Wert close personal campaign aid who later 
lia to be dropped by Nixon as a possible 
bility, got the time Mr. Nixon wanted by 
threatening Republican headquarters he 
— ask the public to put Mr, Nixon on 
alr on another network opposite General 
Eisenhower “with the dual speeches being 
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billed as a contest for the biggest audience.” 
Mr. Mazo reports Mr. Chotiner made this 
bold threat to party headquarters without 
Mr. Nrxon’s knowledge. 

These and other incidents serve to ex- 
plain why there has not been a close per- 
sonal friendship between the President and 
his Vice President, and between the Vice 
President and some of the key powerful 
White House aides. 

He fought until the end the White House 
decision in 1954 that the time had come, 
at long last, to come to grips with Joe Mc- 
Carthy. Mr. Mazo discloses that Mr. Nixon 
was so lonely in the administration, and so 
generally dissatisfied with things political, 
that in February 1954, he agreed with his 
wife, Pat, to retire from politics when his 
first term ended in 1956—and at her request 
he noted the decision and date on a small 
slip of paper he tucked into his wallet. By 
1956, however, he was shocked and hurt 
when President Eisenhower, in a man-to- 
man conversation in the privacy of the 
White House, did not ask him to run for re- 
election but instead suggested the Nixon 
political future might be served better by 
his taking a Cabinet job instead, specifically 
as Secretary of Defense. Again he decided to 
quit, and to announce it publicly, but was 
dissuaded by Republican professionals in 
whom he confided. All this was months be- 
fore Harold E. Stassen began his spectacu- 
lar, if abortive, “dump Nixon” campaign, 
but it helps to explain in part the uneasiness 
of the Nixon camp until the renomination 
was safely sewed up. 

In terms of 1960 and the battle for the 
nomination—in which the only prospective 
Strong rival seems to be Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, of New York—it is interesting 
that Mr, Nrxon chose to make available to 
Mr. Mazo a series of previously unpublished 
letters of praise for Mr. Nixon from Mr. 
Rockefeller. In these the New Yorker writes 
as an ardent supporter of Mr. Nrxon for 
renomination, and one who greatly admired 
the Vice President’s struggles, within the 
administration, for strong stands for 
stronger policies. 

The Rockefeller letters, by the way, are 
much friendlier and more intimate than 
the letters also published in the book from 
President Eisenhower to his young leuten- 
ant. One of the Eisenhower letters, al- 
though addressed “Dear Dick,“ actually is 
signed Dwight David Eisenhower.” The 
formal, official signature he puts on laws and 
proclamations is “Dwight D. Eisenhower,” 
but letters to real Presidential intimates bear 
the signature “D. E.” and those to slightly 
lesser intimates are signed D. D, E.“ 


From the Peorla Journal Star, July 6, 1959] 
Nox Is No ENIoMA 
(By Raymond Moley) 

As Vice President Nrxon’s decisive year ap- 
proaches, a very great amount of comment 
about him will be published: The volume 
of such material is already considerable, 
Much that has been written in the news- 
papers, Magazines, and books has been re- 
portorial, dealing mostly with the many sen- 
Sational crises and campaigns in his rela- 
tively short life in politics. For the most 
part, evaluations of him as a man, a states- 
man, and politician are added as a somewhat 
hasty conclusion. 

Some commentators who have written 
about him in national magazines are in the 
process of shifting their earlier opinions. 
They had accepted rather uncritically the 
adjectives and epithets thrown at him by 
political opponents. This was to be expected 
in politics, since in two Presidential contests 
the head of the Republican ticket was a great 
national war hero who, as such, enjoyed a 
certain immunity. Nixon was made to be 
the ogre in the wings. 
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Lengthy contacts with the Vice President 
on campaign trips or on diplomatic errands 
have convinced some of these realistic re- 
porters that there is in this young man a 
great deal of the solid stuff that rates high 
in public life. He is, they have discovered, 
a strong, ambitious individual who does his 
own thinking and keeps his own counsel. 
He is one of the most accomplished political 
strategists of his time. Hence, the conclu- 
sions of these commentators when faced with 
the complexities of a first-rate mind and the 
subtleties of an able political leader, have 
begged the question. It is common to hear 
that Nixon is an enigma. 

Those who dwell upon this point about 
Nixon must remember also that he has had 
ordeals which have sobered him and in- 
creased his reserve. He has been hurt by 
other political figures, even in his own 
party. Above all, by thrustsin print. This, 
too, induces caution. 

In a new book by Earl Mazo, a painstak- 
ing reporter, “RICHARD NIXON: A Political 
and Personal Portrait,“ the personality and 
opinions of the Vice President emerge clear- 
ly enough to dispel the cliche that the man 
is a mystery. There emerges a man who has 
greatly developed with 6 years of experience 
in. his present office; a strong man who 
would make a strong President; a firm be- 
liever in the two-party system; a supporter 
of party loyalty and party responsibility: 
and an experienced and gifted practitioner 
of the political art who believes that party 
or personal success depends upon organiza- 
tion, 

The final 10 pages of the book will, to 
most, be the most important of all. Here 
the author sets down in direct quotes the 
Vice President's opinions on practically every 
issue that is likely to concern voters in 1960. 
These reach to the essence of public affairs. 
This frankness is remarkable, because the 
rule in politics is that a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination should be general 
and vague about issues, 


United Rubber Workers Local 511- 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, many years 
ago, ebout the time I reached my matu- 
rity, I was employed in one of the largest 
rubber companies in our country, the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., of Jeannette, 
Pa. Due to our economic conditions at 
that time, it became necessary to form 
a union in order to try to better our liv- 
ing standards. I was elected as the first 
president of that union, and at the first 
convention of the international held in 
the city of Akron, I held the extreme 
pleasure and honor of being elected to be 
executive counsel. 

I have followed the United Rubber 
Workers’ Union very closely over the 
years, and have particularly watched the 
developments at the O'Sullivan strike. I 
have read many stories and reports, and 
I believe it would be educational at this 
time to present to the House of Repre- 
sentatives some observations pertaining 
to this dispute that may help us in the 
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consideration of the serious labor legis- 
lation now pending. 

Labor unions and business corpora- 
tions are great institutions in our free 
society. The fundamental and dynamic 
roles which they both play need no elab- 
oration. I often wonder, however, if 
many of us do not too frequently think 
of our unions and corporations solely 
as institutions—solely as impersonal 
artifacts—and if we do not forget now 
and then the individual human beings 
who are their very substance and reason 
for being. 

It is particularly easy to fall prey to 
this kind of generalized thinking just 
from reading our daily newspapers. 
Union racketeering and corporation 
manipulations make ready headlines. 
Yet, in our society as it functions and 
grows it is the interaction of ideas, laws, 
institutions and individuals that pro- 
vides the tangible test of the wisdom 
with which we order our affairs. To 
the extent to which we can isolate, study, 
and interpret these complex social inter- 
actions, I believe we can find solid 
ground to assess our progress or short- 
comings and fix our present and future 
needs. It is in this framework of ex- 
amining one small and yet significant 
instance of the interaction of law, the 
labor union as an institution, the corpo- 
ration as an institution, and the people 
concerned with all of them, that I would 
hope that we might educate ourselves 
without the clamor or headlines about 
a facet of our industrial relations in 
America today. 


I would like to focus on the long- 
standing labor dispute between local 511 
of the United Rubber Workers, AFL- 
CIO, and the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., 
of Winchester, Va. I chose this case 
precisely because it is not amenable to 
sensationalism. ‘There are no charges 
of racketeering. There are no charges 
of collusion. There are no charges of 
bribery. There is no record of a labor 
union with a history of suspicion or dic- 
tatorship. There is no record of cor- 
porate racketeering. Yet, within the 
law, industrial relations processes have 
ground to a stop. A local union has 
been all but destroyed. And, most im- 
portant, working people have lost their 
livelihood. As a ldwmaker, this kernel 
of our actual social history interests me 
much more than headlines. What hap- 
pened? Where did the industrial rela- 
tions process fail? We shall find that 
the law itself was most to blame, The 
facts are simple. 

In April of 1956, the employees of the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. in Winchester, 
Va., voted by 343 to 2 in an NLRB elec- 
tion to affiliate with the United Rubber 
Workers of America. Local 511 of that 
union was established. Negotiations for 
a contract and an improvement in wages 
and working conditions were held. The 
average wage then being paid by O’Sul- 
livan was 40 to 60 cent below similar 
organized shops in the heel and sole 
industry. The negotiations were not 
fruitful. The union proposed concilia- 
tion and mediation; the company re- 
fused. The union suggested a panel of 
clergymen; the company refused. 
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In May of 1956 the workers voted to 
strike, 355 to 2. The strike vote was 
held by secret ballot under the Rubber 
Workers International Union constitu- 
tion, The strike began on May 13, 1956. 
At this time there were 422 workers in 
the plant, 

Who were these workers who voted to 
join the Rubber Workers, who tried to 
negotiate a contract, and who were 
forced to strike? Most of them were 
raised in Winchester and its environs. 
Many had worked as youths in the apple 
orchards of this fertile area. Arthur and 
Asa Smith are brothers who helped build 
the O'Sullivan plant in the 1920's and 
worked there for about 30 years of their 
lives before going on strike. There is 
Mrs. Martha Webster, a widow who went 
to work for O'Sullivan with her brother 
and brother-in-law 27 years ago. There 
is Bruace Muse, who earned 25 cents an 
hour when he began working a 12½ - 
hour day 27 years ago. These and hun- 
dreds like them were honest working 
people who knew little of labor laws and 
were not concerned with power or per- 
sonal aggrandizement. They were citi- 
zens who exercised their legal right to 
join a legal union and voted legally to 
go on strike. 

They were not long to remain novices 
in industrial relations, however. The 
company immediately began to recruit 
strikebreakers from the surrounding 
mountain country. Virginia has a so- 
called right-to-work law and the State 
police stood guard at the plant gates as 
strikebreakers trickled in day by day. 
These replacements eventually num- 
bered about 200. 

Meanwhile, the strike went on. Nego- 
tiations were resumed, broken off, re- 
sumed again, and stalled. The company 
steadfastly refused to allow impartial 
parties such as the Commonwealth at- 
torney for Virginia to help mediate the 
dispute. In January 1957, the Rubber 
Workers Union began the first consumer 
boycott campaign in its history against 
O'Sullivan products. The union turned 
out leaflets, bumper stickers, press re- 
leases, radio programs, and slogans. 
Rubber Workers from other local unions 
visited shoe-repair shops and shoe com- 
panies, asking them not to buy O'Sulli- 
van heels. 

The Taft-Hartley law relating to boy- 
cotts produced a paradoxical situation. 
Rubber Workers International President 
L. S. Buckmaster has said that the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law make a successful primary 
boycott, which is theoretically legal, al- 
most impossible. For example, O’Sulli- 
yan has developed a plastic material for 
automobile dashboards and other uses 
that is being sent for processing to 
plants organized by the Rubber Work- 
ers. Buckmaster says: 

You have the following fantastic situa- 
tion: Rubber Workers in plant X pay dues 
each month, Sixty cents goes into a strike 
fund to help the O'Sullivan strikers. But 
the plant is processing O'Sullivan material, 
and under the law union rubber workers 
cannot refused to work on scab-made goods. 
Under the Taft-Hartley law, union rubber 
workers are forced to come to the aid of 
the O'Sullivan Corp. 
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Some businessmen rallied to support 
the O'Sullivan Corp. just as or 
labor generally supported the Rubber 
Workers. One businessman crusaded for 
O'Sullivan as a classic example of & 
small concern beset by big labor bossism. 

Here again this labor dispute presents 
a good opportunity for a national case 
study of industrial relations. For what 
kind of union is the Rubber Workers? 
Was this in fact a case of labor bossism 
at work? This I can answer firsthand 
for it was my privilege to serve as the 
president of Rubber Workers Local No. 
22 in Jeannette, Pa., in my district. 
know the Rubber Workers’ constitution. 
I know its provisions for secret votes 
democratic elections. I know its leaders. 
Also, I know something of its reputation. 

At the time of the United Rubber 
Workers’ convention in Long Beach: 
Calif., there appeared on September 27. 
1956, the following editorial in the Akron 
Beacon Journal, a Knight newspaper: 

Reason To Be Proun 


“No place in the United States will you 
hear the integrity of the United Rubber 
Workers questioned, and I am as proud 
that as you are.” 

With those words, Sherman H. Dalrymp!® 
first president of the United Rubber Work- 
ers, concluded his speech at the union’s con- 
vention In Long Beach. He drew a 
ovation, which was appropriate, 

What Dalrymple said was true, The con- 
vention delegates knew it and had reason to 
be proud. 

Employers at times have found the United 
Rubber Workers hard to get along with, we 
suppose, but when it comes to honesty, 
union has been a model from the a 

Dalrymple and his successor, L. S. Buck- 
master, and other international officers 
the union are men of integrity themselves 
This explains why the United Rubber Work- 
ers has enjoyed such a fine reputation up 
now. For the future, protection is contained 
in the democratic process which is the un“ 
ion's cardinal rule. 

Corruption is found in unions which are 
controlled by dictators, 

Nobody controls the United Rubber Work- 
ers but its 200,000 members, 


More recently, the same Knight news- 
papers—Akron Beacon Journal—printed 
an article by its labor writer, Ken Jacob- 
son, on May 17, 1959, headed: 

URW Memobrrs Have an Active Vorcs ™ 

EVERYTHING or ANY SIGNIFICANCE THAT THE 

UNION Dogs 


The strikes in the rubber Industry pose an 
interesting question: Do we really want the 
union democracy which is causing such 4 
stir in Congress?” 

Passage of the amended Kennedy-Ervit 
bill, with its tacked-on bill of rights desig™ t 
to protect the rank and file, wouldn't affe? 
the United Rubber Workers in the least. 

URW members already enjoy more demo? 
racy than the bill provides. 

Some weeks ago, Kenneth McGuiness: an 
attorney for the House Labor C ttee 
(which must OK the Kennedy bill before 
it becomes law) asked me to send him a copy 
of the URW constitution. s 

I asked him about it later, McGuiness, 
Republican and a former counsel for ed: 
National Labor Relations Board, replied: 
“Gosh, that's a model constitution. No se 
islation now before Congress could gi 
these fellows any more union democracy- in 

URW members have an active voice 
everything ot any significance that the uni 
does, 
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There is no room for an all-powerful czar 
Who can dictate policy to the membership. 
A Jimmy Hoffa—if he cared—could tell 
Strikers in his union: “All right, boys, this 
thing has gone far enough. I want you back 
1 the shop on Monday.” And back they'd 


This couldn't happen in the URW. 

URW President L, S. Buckmaster could not 
Order an end to a strike any more than he 
Could start one. 

The most Buckmaster—or any other URW 
President can do—is recommend, 


Clearly, this is no union dominated by 
labor bosses or racketeers. 

In Winchester, Va., however, events 
Were moving to a climax for the O'Sulli- 
van employees who had joined a union. 
No longer was the major factor in the 
Situation to be the on-again-off-again 
Negotiations. Whether or not a medi- 

ator could be found was soon to become 
academic. The law was to be brought 

Play a major role in the outcome of 

dispute. 

Section 9(c)(3) of the Taft-Hartley 

W says: 

No election shall be directed in any bar- 

unit. or any subdivision which, in 

the preceding 12-month period, a valid elec- 

tion shall have been held. Employees on 

Strike who are not entitled to reinstatement 
not be eligible to vote. 


A few weeks after the required year 
elapsed after NLRB certification of 

the Rubber Workers as bargaining agent 
for O'Sullivan employees, the company 
tuted a petition with the NLRB to 
have the union decertified. The NLRB 
the appropriate election in October 
1957. The union lost, 288 to 5. The 
th brothers, who had been No. 1 and 
No. 2 on the O'Sullivan seniority list, 
With more than 60 years’ combined serv- 
between them, were not allowed to 
Vote. Neither were the several hundred 
rs who had joined the union and 
zone on strike. This was no breakdown 
in free collective bargaining, tough as 
t might have been in this case. This 
no result of sinister or evil forces. 
was the work of the law of the 
land. The law which was intended to 
give meaning to collective bargaining 


e the tool of its destruction. Lo- 
al 511 all but collapsed. 
The local did not, in fact, die. The 


Dicketing continued. The boycott con- 
tinued. Proceedings were instituted by 
the company before the NLRB, and the 
Case relating to these matters is now in 
the courts. But the case is in the courts 
on an issue of free speech, not of 
Collective bargaining. No litigation will 
e the voting rights of these strikers 
to decide their destiny. The Taft- 
ley law, particularly section 9(c) 
(3), settled this dispute in collective bar- 
once and for all—in favor of 
ebreakers. 
I spoke earlier of the interactions of 
„ law, institutions, and men as the 
amic fabric of our society. The case 
T have cited shows clearly how the law 
can work an injustice. It is in the pow- 
er of Congress to change, and I pray that 
We do so. Now, several legislative pro- 
have been made which would 
section 900) (3) to give economic 
Strikers the right to vote in representa- 
tion elections but which would estab- 
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lish arbitrary or administrative time 
limits on the exercise of that right. One 
proposal, for example, would cut off the 
economic strikers’ right to vote after 
they have been on strike for more than 6 
months. Such a provision is but a 
stay of execution for a certain time. It 
would not have altered the events at 
O'Sullivan one bit. 

The injustice of this part of the Taft- 
Hartley law was recognized by the late 
Senator Taft, who urged its amendment. 

President Eisenhower in 1954 referred 
to this section when he said: 

As the act is now written, employees who 
are engaged in an economic strike are pro- 
hibited from voting in representation elec- 
tions. In order to make it impossible for 
an employer to use this provision to de- 
stroy a union I recommend that in the event 
of an economic strike the National Labor 
Relations Board be prohibited from con- 
sidering a petition on the part of an em- 
ployer which challenges the representation 
right of the striking union, 


Earlier the President had also said: 

I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act 
with both labor and industry people. I know 
how the law might be used to break unions. 
That must be changed. America wants no 
law licensing union-busting, and neither do 
I. 


It is time that we give meaning and 
substance to these thoughts by prop- 
erly amending this law. 


How Big Is the Feed Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Recorp on July 7, 
J include the second in a series of articles 
prepared by Mr. Alvin F. Bull, managing 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, dealing with 
the farm problem. The article appeared 
in the June 20, 1959, issue of Wallace's 
Farmer: 

How Bic Is THE FEED SURPLUS? 
(By Al Bull) 

About 60 percent of Iowa's bumper 1958 
corn crop is surplus. That's a blunt way of 
illustrating the size of 11 million tons ex- 
pected to be left over from the Nation's 
1958 crop of feed grains. 

Feed grains include corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, and barley. 

One would expect some carryover from 
a bumper crop like last year’s. But the 11 
million tons added to 59 million left over 
from previous years gives real cause for con- 
cern. 

Most of the buildup has come since 1952. 
We started that year with about 20 mililon 
tons of feed grain carried over—about the 
same amount with which we started into 
World War II. 

Each year since, we've been adding to the 
total—usually from 4 to 10 million tons a 
year. Now it looks like the carryover this 
fall will total 70 million tons. 

How much is 70 million tons? About four 
good Iowa corn crops. About enough to feed 
all the Nation's livestock for the rest of the 
year. 
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Of course, not all of this is surplus. 
Some carryover is desirable. It protects the 
Nation from possible food shortage due to 
unfavorable weather. It is also an asset in 
case of war. Even then, it needs to carry 
us only until our tremendous productive 
capacity can be put into play. 

In the Agricultural Act of 1954, Congress 
placed the normal corn carryover at 15 per- 
cent of a year's supply. So let's set aside 
22 million tons as the amount we'd like to 
keep for the Nation's welfare. 

That leaves about 48 million tons of sur- 
plus this fall, All turned into hogs, it 
would mean close to 100 million head— 
about 15 percent more than will be slaugh- 
tered this year. 

Even this isn't the whole story. Wheat 
was not included with the feed grains. Price 
supports have almost priced it out of feed 
use. 
Wheat used for livestock has dropped from 
around 300 million bushels in 1945 to 36 
million last year. But it makes good live- 
stock feed when the price Is right. 

Two of three wheat bills now in Congress 
would free future surplus wheat production 
for feed use. 

Surplus wheat already in storage is pretty 
certain to end up as livestock feed, too. 

How much could this amount to? Wheat 
carryover on July 1 is estimated at more 
than 38 million tons. Deducting about 10 
million (30 percent of year’s needs) for nor- 
mal carryover leaves 28 million tons as sur- 
plus, 

Together, feed grains, 48, and wheat, 28, 
surpluses will total about 76 million tons, 
still leaving normal carryover. 

While this feed was being held off the 
market, we've been using feed grains at an 
increasing rate. Expected 1959 use for live- 
stock is 22 percent above the 1952 level, 

Exports, with Government assistance, have 
more than doubled during that period. Oth- 
er uses have held steady. 

Nor can increased plantings be blamed for 
the surplus accumulation. Fewer acres are 
planted to feed grains and wheat now than 
in the 1940's. 

Zooming yields hold most of the answer. 
Take corn for example. 

Over the Nation, average corn yields have 
increased about 50 percent since 1940. 
Agronomists estimate another 30 percent in- 
crease is possible by 1972. Much of our fu- 
ture yield boosts will have to come from in- 
creased fertilizer use. So we're not likely to 
get it all at present price levels. 

Yields of most other crops show a similar, 
though less sharp, upward trend. 

Projecting present trends for production 
and use of feed grains over the next 2 years 
isn’t encouraging, either. Extra acreage 
planted to corn this year promises a crop to 
rival last year’s record output. In spite of 


the higher livestock numbers expected next 


year, some addition to carryover is likely on 
October 1, 1960. 

Even for the 1960 and 1961 crops, most 
factors point to feed production greater than 
needed for heavy livestock feeding. 

USDA projections carried to 1975 also indi- 
cate that we'll have no trouble producing 
enough feed grains and livestock for 230 
million people anticipated by then. 

So, in a nutshell, here’s where we stand 
now: 

1, Agriculture is able to produce more 
than enough food for the growing popula- 
tion—at least through 1975. 

2. Feed grain surplus this fall is expected 
to total close to 76 million tons. This is 
nearly enough feed to produce a 2-year 
supply of pork. 

Stocks under CCC control usually equal all 
of the surplus ahd part of the desirable 
carryover. Storage charges on these stocks 
have reached a point (about $1 billion per 
year) where many city folks and their Con- 
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gressmen are growing restless about the ex- 
pense. So are many farm folks. 

Still, under present farm programs, the 
surplus—and storage costs—will continue to 
mount steadily. 

3. We're not willing to eat much of the 
surplus as. grain—at any price. Exports 
have already been pushed above normal by 
Government assistance. Even giving our 
surpluses away poses big problems. Other 
uses have just held their own. No break- 
through is expected in any of these areas. 

About the only outlet for surplus feed 
grains and wheat is through livestock. But 
this doesn't appeal to livestock producers, 

All of the current production, fed to live- 
stock, would bring near-ruinous prices. 
Each 1 percent boost in livestock production 
brings a 2- or 3-percent drop in prices, 

We have an unwanted 6-month supply 
of surplus feed running up all the storage 
bill will stand for. This is the 
core of the problem that must be dealt with 
in any farm program thinking. 


Military Influence on Defense Contracts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I take 
this opportunity to insert my remarks 
which I delivered on July 8, 1959, to the 
Special Investigations Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee which is 
investigating the influence of retired 
military officers on defense contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear be- 
fore this Special Investigations Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee to 
give you the benefit of my thoughts regard- 
ing the influence of retired military officers 
upon defense procurement. 

As you gentlemen remember, during the 
consideration of the defense appropriations 
bill, I introduced an amendment which 
would bar funds to defense contractors who 
provide compensation to retired or inactive 
military or naval general officers who have 
been in such retired or inactive status within 
& period of five years from the date of the 
passage of the act. 

Recently I introduced a bill, H.R. 8069, 
which amends section 2306 ef titie 10, United 
States Code, and adds a mew subsection, 
f, which prohibits the head of any agency 
from negotiating a contract with any de- 
fense contractor who employs or retains any 
Individual who, within a five year period 
immediately preceding such employment, 
served on active duty with an armed force 
in the rank of colonel or higher in the Army, 
Marine Corps, or Air Force, or as captain 
or higher in the Navy or the Coast Guard. 

My bill provides two exceptions, It does 
not prevent (1) the negotiation of a con- 
tract for research or development with any 
college or university because of the em- 
ployment of any person by such college or 
university as an instructor or teacher, and 
(2) does not Apply to any contract entered 
into with a contractor during any fiscal year 
in which the aggregate of the payments 
made by the United States to such con- 
tractor on that contract and all other con- 
tracts entered into during that fiscal year 
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with such contractor by the military de- 
partments will not exceed $1 million. 
EXISTENCE OF INFLUENCE AND NEED FOR 
EFFECTIVE ACTION 


The House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on defense appropriations on Page 42 of the 
1960 report indicated its concern over prob- 
lems which arise as a result of the accept- 
ance by retired senior officers of employment 
in responsible executive positions with de- 
fense contractors. 

In 1958 the Committee on Government 
Operations in House Report No. 1891, 84th 
Congress, inquired into the Navy jet aircraft 
procurement program, and on page 44 of Its 
report recommended that: “the Secretary of 
Defense should review the laws and regula- 
tions relating to the employment in industry 
and Government of retired military officers 
and make recommendations for the clarifi- 
cation and amendment to protect the mili- 
tary officers and the public as well.” 

Five years and $200 billion of defense ap- 
propriations later, have you seen any such 
recommendations by the Secretaries of De- 
fense or the Bureau of the Budget or our 
Commander in Chief? 

The President's $77 billion budget is the 
greatest this country has ever seen. Fifty- 
nine percent of $45,805 million is allocated to 
the national security; $13,938 million of the 
military budget is allocated to procurement, 
the purchase of aircraft, missiles, ships, and 
other milltary equipment, It is in this area 
that we must eliminate the waste in order to 
help the taxpayers. 

Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson in their 
book, “U.S.A. Second Class Power?", dramati- 
cally point out the relations of defense con- 
tractors and retired military personnel. The 
chapter commencing on page 164, “Profits 
versus Patriotism” relates sufficient details 
to arouse a lethargic Nation into effective 
action. I urge this committee to call men 
like Colonel Nickerson, who declared that 
“high ranking officers of the Air Force, in- 
cluding general officers, get to thinking 
about retirement and the job as head of 
missile research with Lockheed or some other 
firm" and “sales officers of aircraft compa- 
nies in Washington are ‘primarily lobbyists’ 
and 85 percent of the aircraft sales are with 
the Government. These firms put pressure 
through direct contacts by representatives of 
the aircraft industry with all levels of the 
Pentagon.” 

Irecommend this book to you as it might 
open your eyes as it did mine to situations 
which cry out for preventive action. 

This problem is so important in my opin- 
ion that a full fledged inquiry should be 
made with the assistance of an adequate 
staff, and this in my opinion does not mean 
only two Investigators. Here we are dealing 
with billions of dollars which ultimately 
affect our tax structure and our Nation's 
safety. A cursory inquiry will not satisfy the 
demands of Congress and the citizens who 
are ready to spend billions for our country's 
defenes and not 1 cent for military influence. 

It is said that Pentagon influence can- 
not be proven because procurement officers 
will not speak for fear of destroying their 
future advancement, It is said by others 
that such military influence is minimal, It 
is said that procurement officers await the 
day when they shall retire so that they 
can join defense contractors at lucrative 
salaries, It Is asserted that procurement 
officers are motivated by a desire to feather 
their future nests and thereby grant nego- 
tiated contracts when the items lend them- 
selves to competitive bidding. It has been 
reported by the Renegotiations Board that 
negotiated contracts comprise 90 percent of 
contracts, that competitive bids comprise 
the remaining 10 percent, 
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At the tail end of the situation Is the re- 
capture of excessive profits. Since 1951 de- 
fense contractors have voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily disgorged $1% billion. Last 
year procurement contractors $112 
million, Whatever is the fact, I sense that 
there is an odorous and unsavory aura crê- 
ated by the extensive hiring of retired mili- 
tary personnel. This practice of hiring re- 
tired officials smells to the high heavens 
and races with missiles and aircraft to out- 
er space. 

It is my opinion that the decision of a 
procurement officer to make awards to de- 
fense contractors should not be and must 
not be coerced into a state of imbalance due 
to a featherbed complex or a former rela- 
tionship based on prior career subordination 
or friendship. The decision must be liber- 
ated from all parasitic influence and made 
with an objectivity designed to obtain the 
most effective product at the most equitable 
and competitive price. 

Present statutes and military regulations 
are ineffective and uate. These 
statutes and regulations apply to conflict of 
interest. I quote the applicable statutes: 

First, 10 U.S.C.6112-(b) (1956): 

“If a retired officer of the Regular Navy 
or the Regular Marine Corps is engaged for 
himself or others in selling, or contract- 
ing or negotiating to sell, naval supplies Or 
war materials to the Department of the 
Navy, he is not entitled to any payment 
from the United States while he is so en- 
gaged.” 

Second, 67 Stat. 437, 5 U.S.C. (Supp. IV) 
59c (1953): 

“No payment shall be made from appro- 
priations in any act to any officer on the re- 
tired lists of the Regular Army, 

Navy, Regular Marine Corps, Air 
Force, Regular Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service for 
a period of 2 years after retirement wh? 
for himself or for others is engaged in the 
selling of or contracting for the sale of or 
negotiating for the sale of any supplies or 
war materials to any agency of the De 
ment of Defense, the Coast Guard, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service.” 

The distinction between these two statutes 
should be carefully noted. The first act ap- 
plies (a) only to retired officers of the 
Regular Navy and Regular Marine Corps, (b) 
as long as they hold their retired status, (e) 
who for themselves or others, sell, con s 
or negotiate for the sale of naval supplies or 
war materials to the Navy Department. The 
second statute applies (a) to retired regular 
officers of all Armed Forces—and other list 
Government departments—(b) only for ® 
period of 2 years after retirement, (c) who. 
for themselyes or others, sell, contract, 
negotiate for the sale of any supplies or War 
materials to the specified Government dè- 
partments—including the Department 
Defense. Neither statute applies to Reserve 
officers; and it appears that neither statute 
applies to retired permanent enlisted per“ 
sonnel, advanced to commissioned rank 1 
the retired list under the provisions of 1 
US.C. 6151 (1956). 

Title 18, chapter 175, section 281, provides 
for a fine of $10,000 or a prison sentence 1 
whoever being the head of a department 
other officer or employee of the United States 
or any department or agency the $ 
directly or indirectly receives or agrees to 
recelve any compensation for any services 
rendered or to be rendered by himself or an 
other, in relation to any matter in which t” 
United States is a party or directly or 1. 
directly interested, before any departmen 
agency, court martial, officer, or any Ci 
military, or naval commission. 
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The next section of 281 reads as follows: 

“Retired officers of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, while not on active duty, shall 
not by reason of their status as such be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section. Noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to allow any 
retired officer to represent any person in the 
sale of anything to the Government through 
the department in whose service he holds a 
Tetired status.” 

The enforcement of statutes or regulations 
leaves much to be desired. An article by a 
Newspaper reporter, Jack Steele, demon- 
Strates the inadequacy of the law where a 
retired Navy lieutenant was forced to forfeit 
his retirement pay during an 8-month period 
in which he allegedly sold beer to officers’ 
Clubs and ships’ stores. It might be re- 

also to find out who distributes the 

liquors to officers’ clubs and it is timely to 

learn which watch companies sell to the Post 

nges at Fort Myer and Fort McNair. 

Anonymous people have written to me that 

Military people have obtained these conces- 
sions for certain companies. 

MANNER OF DETERRENCE 


What methods are available to eliminate 
Pentagon influence in defense procurement 
Contracts? Present statutes are apparently 

uate. The proposals of two Senators 
Who have recently introduced legislation im- 

the burden on the officer who is used 
and abused. Such proposals, in my opinion, 
Will not solve the problem. My proposal is 

ed to eliminate the source of evil, to 
Curb the profiteer who uses Pentagon influ- 
ences by denying the opportunity of profits. 
Letters and articles havé raised a howl that 
Tetired officers have a right to earn a living. 
They certainly do, but not at the expense 
Sf John Q. Public, the taxpayer who pays 
their retirement benefits. 

LENGTH OF LIMITATION 


My desire is to eliminate influence without 
impairing the good. If an officer recognizes 
that employment at premium salaries is not 
forthcoming upon retirement, contracts will 
definitely be let on merit rather than upon 
the basis of anticipated employment. It has 
Also been said that defense contractors are 

ed constantly by officers seeking to 
Obtain employment upon retirement. If 
Contractors recognize that for a period of 
time they cannot use officers for their in- 
fluence, they will not be so prone to hire 
officers except for their technical skill. 
e of my colleagues feel that a 5-year 
Prohibition is too drastic; others feel that 3 
is reasonable; and some claim that 2 
Years is ample. 
I have made an analysis of the retirement 
Gates of retired officers whose names were 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp. The Air 
Army. and Navy furnished me with the 
Tetirement dates of those identifiable officers. 

Submit my analysis and conclusions to this 

ttee for its consideration. 

The following figures are based on infor- 
Mation supplied to me: 

a the 197 retired Army officers who have 
net on with defense contractors, 26, or 
Percent, retired since January 1, 1958, 
or within 2 years; 57, or 30 percent, retired 
Ance January 1, 1957, or within 3 years; 105, 
Or 53 percent, retired since January 1, 1955, 
or within 5 years. 
base the 100 retired Air Force officers who 
ve latched on to defense contractors since 
Tetirement, 30 percent have been retired 
the last 2 years, 50 percent within the 

t 3 years, and 71 percent retired within 

last 5 years. 
hed the 274 retired naval officers who have 
tched on to defense contractors since re- 
ment, 56, or 20 percent, have been retired 
ha the last 2 years; 122, or 44 percent, 
164 been retired within the last 3 years; 
the’ Or 66 percent, have been retired within 

last 5 years. 
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It would seem, therefore, that if we pro- 
hibit employment from within 2 years from 
date of retirement, we would not reach a 
substantial number of people; if we adopt a 
3-year period, we would prohibit a little less 
than one-half of retired employees; if we 
adopt a 5-year prohibition period, then we 
eliminate approximately two-thirds of the 
employees who were retired officers. 

So long as the practice of negotiated con- 
tracts and letter contracts is continued, and 
so long as defense contracts are let on a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, there will be very 
little control of defense expenditures. Ne- 
gotiated contracts, ie, noncompetitive, 
which comprise 90 percent of defense con- 
tracts, are by their nature subject to human 
frailties, motives, and influence; letter con- 
tracts are granted because of urgency of 
speed and blindness of cost, and, conse- 
quently, are subject to human errors and 
frailties; cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts are 
expensive because of uncontrolled costs: 
Some of the elements of such uncontrolled 
costs are expensiye advertising, and high 
salaries of retired military personnel. Ac- 
tion is imperative because Government de- 
fense appropriations and spending cost ac- 
company the endless cold war at the average 
rate of $1.2 billion a month. Our economy 
will not permit unnecessary expenditures, 


Don’t Penalize First-Class Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 
29, 1959: 

DON’T PENALIZE First-Ciass MAIL 

It seems to us unfortunate that the Eisen- 
hower administration has proposed, at this 
time, an increase of 1 cent in the rates for 
first-class mail and airmail. The present 
4-cent letter rate is only a few months old. 
The suggested rise would take it to 5 cents 
and airmail to 8 cents. 

This projected mail rate boost comes at a 
time when magazine sales at newsstands 
have been greatly diminished and magazine 
publishers are exerting strenuous efforts to 
raise their circulations through mailed sub- 
scriptions. 

It appears decidedly unfalr that an in- 
crease in postal rates should apply only to 
first-class and air-mail while users of second- 
and third-class mail continue to evade their 
fair share of mail costs. 

Why magazine sales have slumped at 
newsstands we don't know, There could be 
a number of factors—competition of televi- 
sion, increased outdoor activities, new and 
varied pursuits and hobbies taken up by 
many persons. But it is not very convinc- 
ing for magazine publishers to say, in ex- 
planation of reduced newsstand sales, that 
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people prefer to buy through yearly sub- 
scriptions rather than go to the newsstand. 
If this is really the preference of magazine 
purchasers, they should be required to pay 
for this service, 
The fact appears to be that in a number 


‘of cases magazines are being offered at sub- 


scription rates so low that they are prac- 
tically giveaways. 

Now, the obvious truth is that under such 
open-handed circulation policies second- 
class mail will in a few years be bogged 
down by a perfectly stupendous load of 
magazines. At higher mailing rates? Not 
if the magazine publishers can helpit. They 
would be vastly pleased to let first-class 
postal rates go on making up the deficit for 
second- and third-class mail. And it can't 
be doubted that with mounting quantities of 
magazines in the mail the postal deficit 
would be astronomical. 

Even when first-class mail was carried 
with a 3-cent stamp it paid its own way. 
During the present 4-cent era it definitely 
runs in the black and helps to defray part 
of the Post Office Department’s losses on 
other classes of mail. 

The Government is in the business of pub- 
lic service, not to show a profit. To raise 
letter mail to 5 cents would be an addi- 
tional tax on this service. Furthermore, such 
a 25-percent increase should imply a con- 
siderable improvement in general postal 
service, 

But the added time, effort, and expense 
which this proposed penny increase is sup- 
posed to cover would not be devoted to pro- 
viding faster first-class mail delivery but to 
the handling of a greater amount of second- 
and third-class matter. 

The Inquirer has always believed, and has 
said so many times, that the publication 
industry—that means newspapers, too— 
should pay its own way; that holds, also, for 
third-class mail. 


higher rates on first-class mail. Such a levy 
is unfair, unnecessary, and infia 8 

The administration’s higher rate schedule 
on first-class and airmail has been intro- 
duced, through the Post Office Department, 
in the Senate, It has not yet been offered to 
the House. But when it is, the proposal 
should be given a prompt heave-ho, out, by 
both Chambers of Congress. 

Meanwhile, we believe the magazine pub- 
lishers should carefully reappraise their 
subscription sales policies. If they are going 
to rely on the Post Office instead of the 
newsstands to market their products they 
should face up to an equitable payment for 
the service and not depend on a subsidy 
made possible by higher rates on first-class 
mail, 


Forced Labor in the U.S.S.R. Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of a 
letter dated July 3, 1959, from Mr. Jay 
Lovestone, director of international pub- 
lications of the AFL-CIO, together with 
the text of an article entitled “Forced 
Labor in the U.S.S.R. Today,” written by 
Paul Barton and taken from the July 
issue of the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union 
News. As I have said in the past, it is 
refreshing to again be reminded of the 
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c attitude which American organ- 
ized labor views the present situation in 
the Soviet Union and itis especially help- 
ful to have the enclosed article brought 
to the attention of Members of the House 
at this time. We all should be aware 
that, no matter what Communist propa- 
ganda may endeavor to say, the practice 
of slave labor and slave labor camps is 
just as prevalent in the Soviet Union to- 
day as it ever was, if not more so. 

The letter and article follow: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS oF INDUSTRIAL. ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.G., July 3, 1959. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE BENTLEY: In re- 
cent weeks, several prominent public figures 
have visited the Soviet Union. During the 
course of their visit, these American observ- 
ers have made public statements or serial- 
ized in some of our Natlon's leading news- 
papers articles dealing with conditions in 
the U.S.S.R. In the main, these articles 
have emphasized the official Soviet line that, 
since the death of Stalin, all forced labor 
and concentration camps have been abol- 
ished in the U.S.S.R. 

As you know, it was upon the initiative 
of American labor that the United Nations, 
several years ago, investigated and con- 
demned the extensive forced labor system in 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. In view 
of the aforementioned articles, we requested 
Paul Barton, an outstanding student of So- 
viet economic and labor affairs, to survey the 
situation and provide us with the actual 
facts. 

The Barton report is herewith sent to you 
in advance of its publication in the AFL- 
CIO Free Trade Union News. Should you 
have any questions or want further clarifica- 
tion after perusing this report, please send 
us your queries. We will do our best to 
provide you with the information you may 
want. 

Thank you for your kind interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay LOVESTONE, 
Director, International Publications. 


[From the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News, 
July 1959] 
Forcen Largor IN THe US.S.R. Tovar 
(By Paul Barton) 

On Sunday evening, May 17, 1959, Radio 
Moscow broadcast the message addressed to 
“the central committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union by the partici- 
pants in and important conference which 
had gathered together a large number of 
state security officers, in the presence of 
representatives of the government and of 
the party. The following is a significant 
excerpt from that message; 

“The 2lst congress of the Communist 
Party fully defined the role and the position 
of state security in the Soviet state, as 
well as the tasks which it is to carry out in 
the political service of the Communist Party. 
The resolutions of the Congress emphasized 
the need for a continued reinforcement of 
the state security services. The congress 
also specified that numerous government 
functions are gradually to be transferred to 
the jurisdiction of social organizations and 
that the repressive functions of the state are 
gradually to be reduced. We fully realize, 
however, that the reduction of repression in 
our country does not in the least mean that 
we shall have less to do or the machinations 
of our enemies will decline.“ 

LEGEND SHATTERED 


It would be difficult to imagine a more 
shattering contradiction of official propa- 
ganda which, especially with the help of 
credulous foreign visitors, would like to 
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make the outside world believe that the 
horrors of the Stalin era belong to an ir- 
revocable past. And since, by being con- 
stantly repeated, this legend becomes in- 
creasingly widespread we should be grateful 
to the officials of the political police for hav- 
ing drawn up their message to central com- 
mittee in such characteristically clear and 
straightforward language. 

This is not the first time that the lies of 
the Soviet Government, so obligingly re- 
peated by some Western experts and tourists, 
have been shattered by its own servants. In 
fact, the same thing happens each time when 
experts in the subject of repression begin to 
discuss the problems of their trade. 

For example, there has been a great deal 
of talk about the so-called reform in the 
carrying out of the penalty of deprivation 
of liberty in the prisons and camps; it has 
been claimed attempts would henceforth be 
made to reeducate the detainees rather than 
punish them. But B. S. Utevski, one of the 
Soviet. experts best qualified in this sphere 
and the author of a handbook which was 
an authority in the thirties, "The Soviet 
Policy of Corrective Labor,” Moscow, 1935, 
simply states that there is no such thing. 
This is what he writes in his article, “Punda- 
mental Problems of Social Theory 
Relating to Corrective Labor,” published in 
Soo TUEN, Soviet State and Law, in March 
1957: 

“Even the consequent carrying out of the 
task of reeducating the convicts does not 
mean that the task of punishment dis- 
appears from the work of corrective labor 
institutions. * * The very fact of seeing 
any contradiction between punishment and 
education constitutes an error.“ 

Utevski returned to this theme in a report 
which he presented to a conference on the 
corrective labor law, which assembled in 
Moscow in May 1957 and of which the same 
review published a detailed report in its 
December 1957 issue. And it is by no means 
Utevski’s personal opinion only. Other ex- 
perts who took part in this conference ex- 
pressed an identical point of view. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from the report: 

G. Z. Anashkin, S. 8. Studenikin, and 
B. S. Nikiforov emphasized in their contri- 
butions the idea according to which the task 
of reeducating the prisoners should play the 
principal part. The proposal was made that, 
during the first period of their punishment, 
the various categories of criminals should 
be obliged to perform heavy manual labor, 
and should then, at the end of a speci- 
fied period, be transferred to more skilled 
work, * * B. S. Nikiforov showed that in 
the work of the corrective labor institutions 
there are always present, independently of 
the character of these institutions, certain 
elements of punishment which achieve the 
educational aim only in the last resort and 
particularly by means of coercion. * * * 
B. S. @ikiforoy emphasized, in this connec- 
tion, that there is no question of opposing 
the penalty to punishment, but of determin- 
ing the significance and the position to be 
accorded to the latter, which is, like educa- 
tion, one of the elements of the penalty.” 

Thus, although some of the polictes of 
A. Y. Vyshinski, the infamous prosecutor 
in the witchcraft trials, have been treated 
with reserve for some time, his doctrine 
that education is best practiced through 
punishment and that, consequently, the 
more severe the punishment, the more effec- 
tive is the education, are fully maintained. 

DECREE NEVER PUBLISHED 

Another example: official propaganda has 
often spoken of the government's resolution, 
dated October 25, 1956, finally to do away 
with the concentration camps and to replace 
them by two systems of detention: prisons 
and corrective labor colonies; in pursuance 
of the same decision, prisoners would, hence- 
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forth, be confined within the district in 
which they normally lived, instead of being 
deported to distant areas. 

No decree containing provisions of this 
kind has ever been published in the Soviet 
Union. Former inmates of the camps of 
Vorkuta, Inta and Potma, whom I ques- 
tioned on this matter after their repatria- 
tion in the West, had never heard of a trans- 
formation of the concentration camps in 
which they were imprisoned into corrective 
labor colonies; and some of them were still 
in the camps in autumn 1957, that is, a 
year after the alleged reform was adopted. 

Still more important, the report of the 
conference of May 1957 once more provides 
proof to the contrary. The minister of the 
interior declared at the conference that 
since the number of “corrective labor insti- 
tutions” had diminished, “more favorable 
conditions have thus been created for an 
effective control of the distant institutions. 
‘There is thus no question, for the minister 
in charge, of liquidating the great complexes 
of camps set up in various God-forsaken 
places, at Kolyma, Norilsk, Vorkuta, and 
elsewhere, but only of organizing matters 
in such @ way that they should cease to be 
states within a state, escaping more or less 
from the authority of Moscow. 

Furthermore, certain participants in this 
conference specified that the term “correo 
tive labor institutions” means prisons, 
camps and colonies, This is what the report 
has to say about it: 

“The speakers maintained that the steps 
taken by the party and by the government 
to improve the work of the institutions with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the 
Interior have contributed In many ways to 
the consolidation of socialist legality in the 
work of these institutions and especially in 
that of the corrective labor camps and colo- 
nies.” 

And further: 

“Considerable attention has been paid to 
the system of detention in the prisons 
the practice of transferring the inmates of 
corrective labor camps and colonles to pri- 
sous, and vice versa.” 

SENT TO DETENTION CAMPS 


Moreover, since the supposed abolition of 
all such camps, a certain number of verdicts 
sentencing the accused to detention in ® 
camp, have been reported in the Soviet pro- 
vincial press, for example in Bakinski Ra- 
bochi for November 14, 1956, Zarya Vostoka 
for December 2, 1956, Pravda Vostoka for 
February 24, 1957, Turkmenskaya Pravda for 
April 14, June 11, June 25, July 17, and July 
24, 1957. 

There is certainly no question of denying 
that the concentration camps and fo 
labor have undergone important changes in 
the last few years, and especially since the 
strikes and uprisings in the years 1953-55. 
But it is necessary first of all to clear away 
the confusion created by official propaganda 
and by naive observers, and to state the 
basic fact that camps and forced labor 8 
exists in the Soviet Union, For only on 
basis Is It possible to understand the change? 
of these last few years. 

In the last 10 years or so, the Soviet forced 
labor system has been going through a seri- 
ous crisis. A glance at the data concer 3 
the population of the country will sugges 
the reason for this. In 1940, the U.S.5-B- 
had between 193 and 196 million inhabitants. 
Under normal conditions, it should by now 
have had more than 250 million, But th 
census carried out last January showed less 
than 209 million. (Izvestia, May 10, 1959) - 
The 200 million mark was not reached unt” . 
spring 1956. 

The loss of some 40 million inhabitants 
which these figures reveal cannot be wholly 
attributed to military casualties or to th 
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low birth rate during the war years. Mass 
deportations have also played an important 
Part in bringing about this situation. 

This is demonstrated most clearly by the 
data relating to the numerical disproportion 
ot the two sexes, which is very serious even 
when one considers the country as a whole. 

According to the census of last January, 
the total number of women exored that of 
men by 20 million. But this fgure Is tri- 
fing in comparison with Naum Jasny’s estl- 
Mates, based solely on official data, In 1955, 
there were, in the kolkhozes (collective 
farms), only 3 adult men to every 10 adult 
Women; so that, perhaps for the first time 
in human history, the birthrate is, at pres- 
ent, lower in rural areas than in cities. 

On the other hand, in the vast regions 
Covered by enormous concentration camp 
Complexes and peopled mainly by convicts 
and ex-convicts, there is a disastrous lack of 
Women. For example, in the town of Nor- 
ilsk, which forms the center of one such 
Complex at the western extremity of Eastern 
Siberia, the Japanese prisoners have col- 
lected, with admirable patience, ali the data 
Which it was possible to obtain. From this 
it appears that the numerical proportion of 
the sexes there was eight men to one woman. 

In the face of so alarming a demograph- 
ical situation, it was no longer possible to 
carry on the mass deportations at the same 
Tate without causing irreparable damage to 
the national economy, After haying drawn 

tly on the reserves represented by 
the satellite countries, the authorities, 
around 1950-51, were forced to the 
fact that the sources of recruitment for the 
Camps had dried up and that it was neces- 
Bary, henceforth, to make more efficient the 
exploitation of those prisoners who were al- 
Teady available. 

It was at last realized that the use made 
hitherto of the prisoners was not only in- 
human but also uneconomic. By way of U- 

tion, we cite the Vorkuta conditions 
Where there was one dead per sleeper in the 
Construction of the railway; in the mines, 
there were two dead per every meter sunk 
in depth. 

The first steps toward greater efficiency 
aimed at a reduction of the death rate. 
Common-law prisoners were separated from 
Political prisoners and subjected to leas 

conditions; food, clothes, and medical 
Services were gradually improved; the enter- 
Prises attached to the camps, which had al- 
Ways worked with the most primitive instal- 
lations and tools possible began to get better 
equipment. Beginning with the summer of 
1953, they were transferred from the author- 
ity of the MVD and entrusted to specialized 
economic ministries (mines, nonferrous 
Metals, forest exploitation, etc.) 


As the capital invested in these enter- 


Prises increased, the employment of physi- 
Cally unfit men and the genorally low out- 
Put of the prisoners’ work became Increas- 
ingly more burdensome economically. The 
Telease of invalids; the stimulation of pro- 
ductivity by offering inmates the hope of 
release before completion of their sentence, 
and the transformation of as many prison- 
ers as possible into deportees became in- 
creasingly urgent. It is, however, typical 
that the government did not decide to adopt 

reforms—desirabie from a strictly eco- 
nomic point of view-untu the prisoners 
extorted it from them in a bitter struggle, 
through the strikes and uprisings which 
had broken out in the camps beginning in 
the spring 1953. 

What is the status of the concentration 
Camps and of forced labor following these 
reforms? The total number of prisoners has 

considerably. But the overwhelm- 
-ing majority of those who have been released 
f the camps have not become free citi- 
Zens (if this term can be applied to any of 
the inhabitants of the Soviet Union); they 
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are obliged to remain in the district where 
they were imprisoned and to continue to 
work in the same enterprises as before. 
Thus, what bas happened in most cases was 
merely a transfer from one category of forced 
labor to another. 

The decrease of actual prisoners in the 
camps varies from district to district. Very 
marked in the western parts of the U.S.S.R. 
it grows less so as one travels eastward, 
The Japanese repatriated from Kolyma at 
the end of 1956 estimate that the number of 
prisoners in this vast system of camps in 
northeastern Siberia has actually remained 
the same. The fact remains that many 
prisoners have been transferred from camps 
in the west. to those in the east. 


INCREASE OF FORCED LABOR 


At the same time, there is an increase of 
forced labor in the prisons. In 1955, con- 
struction was started on a whole series of 
large new prisons—for example at Kotlas, 
at Sverdlovsk, and at Novosibirsk. On the 
other hand, a report on the well-publicized 
prison of Butyrki in Moscow, published in 
Izvestia of September 13, 1956, shows that 
the prisoners are henceforth obliged to per- 
form forced labor, organized in a way simi- 
lar to that practiced in the camps. This fact 
is confirmed in a study by B. S. Utevski, 
published in the review “Soviet State and 
Law” in March 1957. This author also states 
that the detention in prison should, after 
the reforms of the camp system, be inflicted 
on men who are to be punished with partic- 
ular severity. This proposal was made into 
law by the new penal legislation, adopted 
December 25, 1958. 

Finally, there is the extension of forced 
labor without detention. During 1957, most 
of the Soviet Republics passed a law alm- 
ing at the intensification of the struggle 
against antisocial and parasitic elements. 

This law authorizes the banishment of 
a citizen for a period of not less than 2 
and not more than 6 years, without any 
judicial process, by a simple vote of a 
citizens’ meeting—if the verdict thus passed 
is confirmed by the executive commſtee of 
the Soviet of the district or of the city. 

One can get an idea as to the application 
of this new law by reading in Pravda Vostoka 
of July 13, 1957, that a kolkhoznik was con- 
demned to be banished for 5 years for being 
too preoccupied with his individual garden 
plot and for having neglected his compul- 
sory work in the fields of the kolkhoz, 

On the whole, the present situation re- 
garding the concentration camps and of 
forced labor is clear enough, Because of the 
serious demographic crisis, and in conse- 
quence of the prisoners’ uprisings, the whole 
system is gradually falling to pieces. 

But the authorities are not, because of 
present difficulties, losing sight of long-term 
prospects. While throwing ballast over- 
board, they do what is necessary to safe- 
guard the essence of the institution through- 
out this critical period. Thus, they preserve 
the possibility of developing the institution 
in another direction, if a more favorable 
situation should arise. 


Cultural Exchange, Kozlov Style 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 
Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, how crazy can we get? We 
send arms and money overseas to fight 
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communism. We tell our allies to stand 
firm; then we pull the props from under 
them by entertaining a faker like Kozlov. 
The real enemies of communism abroad 
feel we are doublecrossing them when 
they see these accounts of our lovey- 
dovey parties with such bloody fiends 
as Kozlov and Mikoyan, All of us 
should read the following by Ruth 
Montgomery: 

KOZLOV STAGES A TV EXTRAVAGANZA, DIMPLES 

` AND ALL 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON, July 3.—Dimpled, wavy- 
haired Soviet Deputy Premier Frol R. Kozloy 
starred yesterday in a television extrava- 
ganza which should strike envy into the 
hearts of very Madison Avenue entrepreneur. 

The Kozlov comedy was staged at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel before an assemblage of 
some of the world’s top news correspond- 
ents, who found themselves playing straight 
man for some of the slickest propaganda 
ever served over American airwaves, 

Without benefit of coaching from actor 
Robert Montgomery—whose star TV pupil 
is President Eisenhower—Kozlov faultlessly 
read his Red speech, flashed his dimples, 
gracefully waved a soft right fist for em- 
phasis, and bedazzled his coast-to-coast 
viewers. 

He purred about peace, praised our won- 
derful country, dripped honey over friend- 
ship and peaceful coexistence. With superb 
acting ability, he managed gently to chide 
his audience for even pretending to believe 
that dear old Russia could possibly be think- 
ing of aggression, 

Absolutely, positively the only goal of the 
Kremlin, he winningly remarked over and 
over, is to give the peace-loving Russian 
people the shortest workweek and highest 
living standards in the world. 

“Is it possible for people with such vast 
aims to contemplate war?” he cried dramat- 
ically, then paused for exactly the right 
amount of time before answering himself 
with an explosive “Certainly not.” 

“We are the servants of our people,” the 
deputy premier murmured, so disarmingly 
that you could almost forget the millions 
who lie rotting in their graves because they 
dared to question their unwanted leaders, 

The corn was never thicker than when the 
strangely bewitching Commie tried to whip 
up sympathy for the $170 billion Russia had 
to spend to repel the German fascist in- 
vaders who destroyed hundreds of villages. 

How sad, you almost felt yourself think- 
ing, until you remembered that the late, un- 
lamented Josef Stalin himself brought on 
the deluge by his pact with his nefarious, 
two-timing partner, Adolf Hitler, 

Kozloy paused twice during his speech to 
permit a translator to repeat his gracious lies 
in English. During the final translation, 
Kozlov seated himself beside Ambassador 
Mikhail (Mike the Smile) Menshikov, and as 
he played with a spoon seemed to be cracking 
witticisms in an unending flow of small talk. 

The two Russians, chuckling and dimpling 
together, looked for all the world like a 
couple of Midwest auto salesmen waiting for 
the floor show to begin at the local Elks Club. 

A couple of times, after fleeting glances of 
concern at the busy translator, Menshikov 
penciled notes, showed them to Kozlov, and 
then slipped around his chair to lay them on 
the podium for the Russian translator. 

The speech, with its translation, ran 80 
long that only 10 minutes remained for ques- 
tions. Here again Kozlov had the upper 
hand. Unlike all other Press Club guests, he 
had insisted upon the right to censor and 
select which of the written questions he 
would deign to answer. 

Only one of the six drew a reply of obvious 

Asked if Russia would use 
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force, in the event that Western foreign min- 
isters refused to make West Berlin a free city, 
he replied: 

“If we fall to reach agreement at the 
Geneva Conference, then our Government 
will be compelled to conclude a peace treaty 
with the German Democratic Republic * * * 
and if a war is unleashed and force is used, 
that force will be met by force.” 

Congress, generally taking a ho-hum atti- 
tude about the stark and naked warning, 
seemed to think there was nothing new in 
the threat. 

Assistant Senate Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, 
who attended a Senate luncheon for Kozlov 
yesterday, commented after today’s speech: 

“He struck me as a confident, determined 
man who knows where he's going—and as a 
man who is prepared to make no concessions 
whatsoever.” 

The future can take it from there. 


Idea for an Institute of the South Seems 


To Possess Many Very Interesting 
Possibilities ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to call attention 
to a recent article from the Florida 
Times Union which raises an interest- 
ing idea originally expressed by Dr. 
Richard K. Morton, of Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. It seems to me that this idea 
possesses many interesting possibilities 
and I hope that persons who are inter- 
eted in this idea will contact Dr. Morton 
at Jacksonville University giving him 
the benefit of their suggestions. I have 
known Dr. Morton for many years. He 
was formerly pastor of a leading church 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and is now in the 
field of education at Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. In my opinion, he has a fine 
mind and is trying to do everything he 
can to benefit mankind; and, in my 
opinion, he does this very effectively. 
The article is as follows: 

Tue IDEA FOR AN INSTITUTE OF THE SOUTH 
Seems To Possess Many VERY INTERESTING 
POSSIBILITIES 

(By Robert T. Pittman) 

‘The idea for a broad institute which would 
bring together each year leaders in many di- 
verse fields to discuss region-wide problems 
of the South has been presented by Dr. Rich- 
ard K. Morton, dean of the evening college 
at Jacksonville University. 

Dr. Morton visualizes a gathering, perhaps 
here in Jacksonville, of the best minds in the 
South devoting serious attention to some 
major political, social, economic, or scientific 
problem. To our region, which sometimes 
seems to have more than its fair share of 
problems, this seems likely to be an attrac- 
tive proposal. If so, Dr. Morton hopes others 
interested will communicate with him. He 
is willing to form a temporary committee to 
lay the original plans for an Institute of the 
South. 

To this writer's knowledge, it would be 
unique for a region to attempt to find solu- 
tions, which would be at least a partial goal, 


in such a manner. If such an institute exists 
elsewhere in the world, it is not so broadly 
conceived and certainly not dedicated to a 
single region in a single nation. The South’s 
highly developed regional consciousness 
might make success possible where other 
regions would fall. 

Morton’s idea was first presented to a local 
club several years ago. But it then entered a 
dormant stage. In 1958 Dr. Morton included 
the suggestion as a recommendation for the 
consideration of Jacksonville University, 
which he thought might sponsor such a 
meeting. However, it was decided that be- 
cause of the financial situation the univer- 
sity would be in no position to consider it 
while the all-out effort toward securing ac- 
creditation was in progress. 

A recent editorial in the Times-Union in- 
tended to stimulate thought as to how the 
South can best achieve understanding of its 
culture brought the idea to the surface 
again, 

Of course, when any such idea is In its 
formative stages, a thousand questions arise 
as to exactly what would be the purpose 
sought. Dr. Morton sees two major objec- 
tives of the institute. It would seek, through 
the presentation of expert opinions, to help 
the region crystalize its thought on subjects 
considered. Secondly, it would present a pic- 
ture of the southern mind to outsiders. 

What subjects would be discussed? How 
would it be financed? Who would attend? 
Where would it be held? When would it 
be held? These are but a few of the ques- 
tions that as yet cannot be given definite 
answers. 

In Dr. Morton’s view, the range of an- 
nual subjects would be almost unlimited as 
long as it was an important subject to the 
South. Everything from industrial relations 
to education to race relations would be a 
possibility. The topic would be selected well 
in advance by a qualified committee. 

How to find the money to finance such a 
meeting each year would be the toughest nut 
to crack. Dr. Morton thinks that perhaps the 
Florida Legislature, which passed a $500,000 
bill to “sell the South” to the North (later 
vetoed by Governor Collins), might look 
favorably upon such an institute. Besides 
“selling the South,” the institute would have 
the added advantage of spending its money 
in the State. Other possible sources of money 
might be one of the various foundations, 
public subscription, or organizational spon- 
sorship. 

Who would attend? “My idea,“ says Mor- 
ton, “would be to invite a selected list of 
southern industrial leaders, educators, heads 
of community organizations ‘and religious 
groups and others who would contribute to 
the sessions.” 

The question arises as to whether non- 
southerners would be invited. This would 
be decided by the sponsors, of course, but it 
would appear necessary if the southern view- 
point is to be communicated by any method 
other than the mass media. 

Dr. Morton does not think the Institute's 
meeting place should be limited to one 
city because so much would be gained by 
moving it from State to State. Jackson- 
ville’s central location in the Southeast 
would give our city an inside track, it would 
seem. The new city auditorium would pro- 
vide an almost ideal convention hall. 

“To my knowledge there is no assembly or 
institute or other agency which does ex- 
actly. what I have in mind,” says Dr. 
Morton. “Maybe it is neither practical nor 
advisable, but it seems to me that it would 
be worthwhile to start some such project as 
this. And I should like to see what some 
others think about it.” 

One of the major obstacles of such an in- 
stitute would be the diversity of opinion 
that exists in many fields within the South 
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itself. This often has led observers to refer 
to “the many Souths.” 

This is especially true in the field of race 
relations, the problem that overshadows all 
others today and promises to do likewise in 
the future, Not only do opinions vary along 
geographical lines in the South, but almost 
every individual has his own specific opinion. 

There is the idea, anyway. In spite of all 
the ifs, ands and buts, it appears to be an 
idea with good possibilities. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 140 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle appearing in the El Dorado (Ark) 
News of April 13, 1959, entitled “The 
Pollution Problem.” 

THE POLLUTION PROBLEM 


There are many odors emanating from 
Washington, D.C., these days, and not all 
of them are political in nature, 

Take that beautiful stream, the Potomac 
River, for instance. The stench from this 
stream rivals anything that has occurred, 
politically, in the Nation’s Capital for gen- 
erations, and this covers a lot of territory- 

The Potomac is so polluted today that no 
one, ignorant or foolhardy, would dare to 
swim in its waters. Even to get accidentally 
spilled in the water brings serious danger 
of contracting any number of serious dis- 
eases. 

Pollution of the Nation’s rivers and 
streams is a problem that endangers the 
health of the people, and the growth of the 
Nation, i 

Sadly enough, we have evidence of pollu- 
tion of lakes and streams right here in the 
four States area. 

In its convention in Shrevéport the other 
day, the Red River Valley Association took 
up the pollution problem and there are in- 
dications that the RRVA will throw its full 
weight behind efforts to halt pollution of 
waterways in the valley. 

Industries and communities which fall to 
correct practices which pollute lakes and 
streams should be dealt with promptly and 
effectively, There are antipollution laws 
which must be rigidly enforced. Other laws 
should be passed if the present laws prove 
ineffective in curbing this problem. 

The Potomac River should serve as an ex- 
cellent example of what happens when eiti- 
zens drag their feet on this subject. 

Pollution is deceptive. To a visitor in the 
Nation’s Capital, the Potomac is indeed & 
beautiful stream. The river is spanned bY 
bridges carefully designed to fit into the 
scenery. Along its grassy banks are such 
tourist attractions as the Jefferson and Lin- 
coln Memorials. The river is wide, and dur- 
ing much of the year its waters are decep“ 
tively clear and blue. 

One would think that the centerpiece of 
beautiful Washington—the Potomac—would 
be as clean, as well kept as its monuments 
parks, and parkways. 

The river, in fact, is worse than ill kept, * 
Washington correspondent reports. Its con- 
dition is disgraceful. Its waters are an open 
sewer along part of the Washington water- 
front during some of the year. 
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A Member of Congress recently described 
the river in this way: 

“Beautiful parkways and sweeping green 
lawns border both sides of the river, but 
anyone picnicking here or driving by on a 
Still summer day would be nauseated by the 
Smell of decomposing sewage and the sight 
Of repulsive materials in the stream." 

Fish which go up the river in the spring 
to spawn have difficulty getting through the 
Polluted water, even when rains have brought 
down more than the usual amount of water 
to dilute the sewage. Only the roughest 
and hardiest of fish ordinarily inhabit these 
Waters, and to catch and eat one is a health 
hazard. 

The wide river is a favorite spot for boat- 
ing enthusiasts. On pleasant days, cabin 
cruisers, outboard motors, sailboats, and 
canoes Journey on its waters, Washington- 
Lee High School in Arlington, Va. has won 
three national schoolboy championships with 
its rowing teams trained on the Potomac, 
But water sports are dangerous to health, 
because the spray from motors and oars 
carry disease germs. 

Not a pretty picture, is it? 

What makes it even uglier and more 
Ominous is the fact that it can—and has— 
happened elsewhere in this beautiful coun- 
try. And it could happen here. 

El Dorado and the four States area has a 
great stake in the future, with its splendid 
lakes and rivers. We cannot be too stern 
in our demands that antipollution laws be 
enforced, 


The Gentleman of Song 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


or omo P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr, Speaker, on 
June 26 it was my honor and privilege to 
Participate with the good people of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, in commemorating 
the 100 anniversary of the composition of 

Dixie” by Daniel Decatur Emmett, who 
Was born, died, and is buried in this 
typical American town in my congres- 
Sional district. A 3-day celebration of 
this event under the sponsorship of the 
Mount Vernon Kiwanis Club was a huge 
Success in the opinion of countless 
Citizens from many perts of the country 
Who attended this affair in tribute to a 

umble man whose songs wiil live for- 
ever, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks which I made on this occasion 
Printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Tue GENTLEMAN or Sono 

(Address of Representative Rosent W. LEVER- 

ING, at Mount Vernon, Ohio, in connection 

With Daniel Decatur Emmett celebration 

June 26, 1959) 

A Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, visit- 

Dg dignitaries, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
deeply konored to be with you on this oc- 
Casion and to pay tribute to an humble 
Sentleman, Daniel Decatur Emmett, and to 

songs that have lived so long. 
1 you all likely realize, I have introduced 
be slation which, if enacted, wouid cause to 
Printed & stamp commemorating Dantel 
Decatur Emmett and this 100th anniversary 
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of his most noted composition, “Dixie.” I 
cannot be too hopeful about the success of 
my legislation, considering all the other mo- 
mentous and important issues facing the 
Congress in these closing months of the first 
session, but I have been happy at the manner 
in which we have been able to engender a 
new interest in “Uncle Dan” Emmett, in 
Mount Vernon, and in his songs. 

“Dixie” still has a substantial place in the 
hearts of many men. The largest radio sta- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., opens and closes its 
program days with the playing of “Dixie.” 
Columnists in all parts of the country have 
taken an interest in both Dixie.“ and "Uncle 
Dan” Emmett, and, all in all, the evidence 
is clear that “Dixie,” 100 years after its birth, 
still is very much alive throughout the 
United States, 

Mount Vernon rightly is proud of “Uncle 
Dan" Emmett, and his memory, I think it 
is fine that the members of the Kiwanis Club 
here, and such good citizens as Ogden Win- 
termute, would continue to stimulate this 
interest and accentuate the interest in Daniel 
Decatur Emmett’s life and works. 

In 1703, Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, in 
a conversation with a friend, said: “Give me 
the making of the songs of a nation, and I 
care not who makes its laws.” Percy Bysshe 
Shelly, one of the greatest poets of world 
history, declared in 1821 that “poets are the 
unacknowedged legislators of the world,” 

It is possible that in the long future Dan- 
iel Decatur Emmett will become one of those 
honored few who make the most lasting in- 
dentation on the world, through “Dixie” and 
his other poetic music. 

Although virtually every adult in the coun- 
try knows “Dixie,” relatively few, I daresay, 
are famillar with the impact it has had on 
our Nation's life. 

Dixie“ was the great rally cry of the Con- 
federates in their ill-fated attempt to rebel 
against the Union. When Pickett’s men 
charged at Gettysburg, they were singing 
Dixie,“ to the accompaniment of the in- 
spired drummer boys of the Southland. 
Yet, Dixie“ was used as a peace offering by 
the Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, at 
the dawn of national reunion. “Dixie” was 
the air to which the boys in blue kept step 
as they stormed San Jacinto Hill and as they 
liberated Cuba from the hands of Spanish 
tyranny. It has become one of the most 
beloved songs ever to be written in the 
United States of America. 

I am happy that Dan Emmett, its com- 
poser was born and reared in this town of 
Mount Vernon, the capital of Knox County, 
where my people have been living for gen- 
erations, the area it Is my honor to represent 
in the Congress of the United States. “Uncle 
Dan" Emmett made a great indentation on 
the people of his day, and, as fate has de- 
cided, he has made a great indentation on 
the people who came after him. Yet, this 
was a man of meager formal education, who 
joined a wagon circus as a drummer boy 
when he was a mere lad and at 15 composed 
“Old Dan Tucker,” one of his greatest songs 
that my mother used to sing to me when I 
was a child. He was an Irishman, and as 
an old minstrel he carried always in his 
pocket a little volume of his songs, which 
he labeled, “The Patriotic Songs of America.” 
Among them was “Dixie,” of course. 

Uncle Dan Emmett was, for some years, 
a contemporary of Abraham Lincoln, and 
was known to Lincoln, if not actually known 
by the Great Emancipator, the man Carl 
Sanburg has described “as hard as rock, but 
as gentle as drifting fog.” 

The fact that he wrote “Dixie’—he called 
it “I Wish I Was In Dixie's Land“ originally 
on a cold, wet week-end in New York City 
in the early Spring of 1859 is not the only 
reason we pay tribute to him, 

After the Confederate forces had sur- 
rendered at Appomattox Courthouse, Presi- 
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dent Lincoln, who was in Richmond at the 
time, returned immediately to Washington. 
‘There was a great celebration at the White 
House that evening, at which several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet appeared. The US, 
Military Band marched to the White House 
lawn to help celebrate the victory, Lincoln 
was called to the balcony to greet the crowd. 
Through the cheers, the leader of the band 
asked the President for his favorite selection. 

Lincoln promptly called back: “Play 
Dixie.” We have captured the Confederacy, 
and now ‘Dixie’ belongs to the Union.” 

Another version of the same incident Is 
that in Mr. Lincoln's response to a public 
serenade in front of the White House on the 
evening of April 10, 1865—the day after 
Lee's surrender—in which, promising more 
extended remarks the next evening (which 
proved to be his last public utterance), he 
dismissed the crowd with these words: 

“I propose closing up this interview by the 
band performing a particular tune which I 
will name. Before this is done, however, I 
wish to mention one or two little circum- 
stances connected with it. I have always 
thought ‘Dixie’ one of the best tunes I have 
ever heard. Our adversaries over the way at- 
tempted to appropriate it, but I insisted 
yesterday that we had fairly captured it. I 
presented the question to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and he gave it as his opinion that it is 
our lawful prize. I now ask the band to 
give us a good turn upon it.“ 

It is said that Abraham Lincoln remarked 
often that The Blue Tail Fly"—another of 
Uncle Dan Emmett's famous songs—was his 
alltime favorite song. 

As Uncle Dan once pointed out, he was 
the only man north of the Mason-Dixon line 
allowed to sing this song all during the 
Civil War in any theater, concert hall, or 
place of amusement. Of course, it was the 
great national song of the forces of the re- 
bellion in the Southern States. 

But we are all proud today that the Civil 
War was not the end of “Dixie,” the song or 
the section it personifies. As I have pointed 
out, Abraham Lincoln himself, once the cruel 
war was over, wanted “Dixie” to be sung 
throughout the country in order to help bind 
up the Nation’s wounds and to make all 
Americans, North and South, realize that 
we are one Union, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all, 

In traveling through the South, on a tour 
that began at Newark, Ohio, on August 22, 
1895, the Al G. Fields’ Minstrel, presenting 
Uncle Dam Emmett in person, made one of 
the more remarkable records ever chalked up 
by a minstrel company. The theaters were 
packed wherever they appeared. When the 
company reached Richmond, Va., there was a 
rousing reception for Daniel Decatur Em- 
mett. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
showered him with flowers; the Governor 
and representatives of the old Virginia fami- 
lies called upon him in delegations, and the 
theater was packed night after night. 

Mr, Fields later described the tour in these 
words: 

“Unole Dan was not in the best voice after 
he had marked his fourscore years, but every 
time he appeared before the footlights to 
sing Dixie,“ the audience went wild. It 
seemed as though they would actually raise 
the roof, Every man, woman, and child 
would rise in a body and simply overwhelm 
Uncle Dan with applause. It was great. It 
brought back memories of the grizzled men 
who bore arms for the Southland, the deso- 
late camps, the fields of defeat, the enthus- 
ing recollections of victory. The Confeder- 
ate soldiers had sung ‘Dixie’ on the march 
and in their camps. The widows, wives, and 
daughters recalled the occasions on which 
the song had been sung while the men were 
valorously fighting for the cause that was 80 
dear to all of them.” 

Wherever the troupe appeared—in Char- 
lottesville, Va., in Atlanta, Ga. in Wilming- 
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ton, Del., in Nashville, Tenn., recordbreak- 
ing crowds turned out and Uncle Dan, & 
modest man, was feted by the great families 
of that area and era. Through it all, he re- 
mained as humble and as gentle and as fine 
and kind as he always had been among his 
neighbors back home in Mount Vernon. In 
spite of his genius for playing on the heart- 
strings of the people, he remained as com- 
fortable as an old pair of shoes, among pco- 
ple of all kinds, and he was so unaffected in 
his actions that many individuals actually 
called him eccentric, because he lived and 
acted in the simple, modest ways he wanted 
to live and act. I think that this simplicity, 
this gentleness, this lack of affectation, al- 
ways has been and likely always will be the 
mark of true greatness, Jesus of Nazareth 
walked among the people as one of them. 
He loved the people and he lived plainly. 
The same was true of Saint Francis of As- 
sissi. It was true of Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle, and, of the greatest of our mighty 
dead. The great men of the world, in my 
observation, have deigned the trappings of 
power and the pomp of ceremony, They 
have realized that their gifts are God's gifts, 
and that their role is not to try to appear 
great by lording it over their fellow men, 
but to be great by doing the things God has 
made it possible for them to do, 

The last performance of the season of the 
Al G. Fields minstrel company was at Iron- 
ton, Ohio, on April 11, 1896, and Uncle Dan, 
in his customary speech following his song, 
said: “This is my farewell trip and my last 
appearance. This is my goodby to the pub- 
lic.” 

The audience cheered him so much that 
night, it was recorded, that it seemed as if 
the performers could never go on with the 
show. The troupe disbanded in Columbus 
2 days later. Dan Emmett remained there 1 
day to make a few purchases and then came 
home directly to his little cabin, as happy 
as a king returning to his kingdom. He told 
his neighbors: “I'm back just in time to put 
in a mighty nice garden.” 

To the reporters who called on him, he 
made this statement: “I am not insensible 
to the uniform kindness and marked atten- 
tion that has been mine on this trip, but 
such a lot of the same lavishness became too 
monotonous, and home and quiet looks 
good to me," 

Daniel Decatur Emmett came onto the 
stage of life on October 29, 1815, in a little 
cottage here in Mount Vernon, Ohio. He 
stepped off the stage of life, in peace and 
quiet, when the final curtain was lowered 
on June 28, 1904, having lived 89 years. His 
Tequest was that he be buried in the gray 
suit which Al G. Field had given him. Then, 
after appropriate ceremonies, he was buried 
next to the wife he had loved as a young 
man, in the family burial plot. 

Mount Vernon does honor to itself to pay 
tribute to this plain, humble -man who 
brought so much joy and inspiration to the 
people of all America, and the world, 


Backfire in the War Against Insects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a timely letter from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation by Charles 
H. Callison, conservation director, which 
I believe all sportsmen and the people 
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of the United States should note care- 
fully. 

I strongly urge reading the article, 
“Backfire in the War Against Insects,” 
from the June 1959 issue of Reader’s Di- 
gest, which presents a real challenge to 
sportsmen and our citizens who are in- 
terested in conservation and our nat- 
ural resources, including the protection 
of wildlife: 

BACKFIRE IN THE WAR AGAINST INSECTS 
(By Robert S. Strother) 

The United States is engaged in an in- 
tensive war against destructive insects. The 
weapons employed are powerful and wide- 
spread, and so is the controversy they have 
engendered. Billions of pounds of poisons 


. Were broadcast over 100 million acres of 


cropland and forest. More billions of pounds 
are being spread across the Nation this 
year—against spruce mudworm in northern 
forests, grasshoppers in nine million acres 
of wheatland in the Midwest, white-fringed 
beetle in the Southeast; against sandflies, 
gnats, Japanese beetles, corn borers and 
gypsy moths. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is only one of the large-scale users 
of insecticides. State, county and even local 
groups also employ them, sometimes in co- 
operation with USDA, sometimes alone. 

The new insecticides, often used as mas- 
sive sprays from planes, kill birds, fish and 
animals along with insects of all kinds, good 
as well as bad. The costs of the campaigns 
in money, destruction of wildlife and pos- 
sible harm to human health are not ade- 
quately known. The need for them is hotly 
challenged and hotly defended. ; 

Says Dr. George J. Wallace, Michigan Sta 
University zoologist, “The current widespread 
program poses the greatest threat that ani- 
mal life in North America has ever faced, 
worse than deforestation, worse than illegal 
shooting, worse than drainage, drought, oil 
pollution; possibly worse than all of these 
decimating factors combined.” 

The USDA points to the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida as an ex- 
ample of what spray programs can accom- 
plish, It also cites thousands of letters from 
grateful farmers all over the country. “Ben- 
efits to agriculture and the public,” says 
USDA, “far outweigh damages that have oc- 
curred. Claims of wildlife destruction are 
greatly overstated.” 

Nobody knows for certain just how much 
damage is done, but there have been indica- 
tions. In Florida, when a 2,000-acre tidal 
marsh was treated with dieldrin for sandfly 
larvae, a biologist was ón hand. His report: 
“The fish kill was substantially complete. 
The immediate overall kill was 20 to 30 tons 
of fish, or about 1,175,000 fish, of at least 30 
species. The larger game and food fish suc- 
cumbed most rapidly. Then crabs devoured 
them; next day the crabs themselves were 
dead.” 

Large numbers of dead and dying birds, 
mostly robins, were found on the campus of 
Michigan State University in the spring of 
1955. Indications were that death was due 
to insecticide poisoning, and subsequent in- 
vestigation disclosed the chain of events. In 
the previous year, campus elms had been 
sprayed against bark beetles, carriers of the 
fungus which causes Dutch elm disease. 
Earthworms eating the leaf litter accumu- 
lated DDT in their viscera. When spring 
came and the worms emerged from the 
thawed ground, the robins ate the worms and 
died. 

The annual elm spraying was continued. 
Ite effect on reproduction among surviving 
robins was startling. In the spring of 1957 
woologists searched the 185-acre north cam- 
pus for nests, Only six were found. Of these, 
fiye produced no young, and the fate of the 
sixth was undetermined. Late in June a 3- 
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day search for young robins found only one— 
all this in an area that in 1954 had produced, 
on the basis of sampling counts, at least 370 
young robins, 

The first public outcry against massive 
spraying arose in 1957 during the USDA 
campaign against the gypsy moth in south- 
ern New York. Planes flew over at low levels, 
discharging a fog of DDT-impregnated kero- 
sene on three million acres, including 
densely populated communities in West- 
chester County and on Long Island. Com- 
muters awalting their trains were sprayed, 
as were dairy farms, ponds, vegetable gardens 
and children, some of them three times. 

Tempers flared, and 14 citizens charging 
careless use and official arrogance went into 
Federal court demanding an injunction 
against aerial spraying. After an extended 
hearing their application was denied. 

Another and louder outcry was in the 
making. According to reports, 27 million 
acres in nine Southern States from eastern 
Texas to South Carolina were teeming with 
South American fire ants. These quarter- 
inch-long ants, it was said, had captured 
much of the South’s best farmland and 
were eating their way north and west, suck- 
ing plant juices, killing young wildlife, and 
swarming in vicious assault on men in the 
fields, Their onslaught, if unchecked, might 
not stop short of California and Canada. 

To combat the menace Congress voted 
an emergency appropriation of $2,400,000 for 
USDA. Plant Pest Control crews, without 
prior fleld testing, started an aerial broad- 
cast. of heptachlor, a powerful chlorinated 
hydrocarbon of the DDT family. They 
treated 700,000 acres before the appropria- 
tion ran out. The USDA now has 
Congress for another $2,400,000 for the sec- 
ond step in a long-range poisoning program. 
Does the fire-ant threat justify this costly 
campaign? 

To get a firsthand view I went to Alabama, 
where fire ants have flourished for 40 years, 
and talked with people for, against, and in 
the middle of the program. Some remark- 
able facts emerged. 

The foremost is this: the fire ant is not & 
serious crop pest; it may not be a crop pest 
at all. Dr. F. S. Arant, chief of the zoology- 
entomology department at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, told me, “Damage to crops 
by the imported fire ant in Alabama 18 
practically nil. This department has not 
received a single report of such damage in 
the past 5 years. No damage to livestock 
has been observed. The ant eats other in- 
sects, including the cotton boll weevil. Itis 
a major nuisance, but no more.” 

Though USDA circular No. 350 asserted 
that the imported fire ants often attack new- 
born calves and pigs, are fond of quail and 
chase brooding hens off their nests to eat 
their chicks, researchers at Alabama Poly- 
technic could rarely induce fire ants, eve? 
starving ones, either to eat plants or attack 
young animals. Instead, the insects became 
cannibalistic and ate one another. 

Farmers and cattlemen detest the fire 
ants because their ugly 2-foot-high mounds 
clog mowing machines, and the ants bite 
when the farmer gets down to clear the 
blades. But none of the farmers I talked 
with had suffered any crop damage from fire 
ants. To control them, all farmers have to 
do is pour Insecticides into the individual 
mounds or disk insecticides into the soll 
along wth fertlizers—two successful, low 
methods developed by the agricultural 
experiment stations of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

Last September, 52 experts, including a 
USDA contingent of 5 were present at 3 
fire-ant research meeting in Auburn, Al% 
Dr. L. D. Newson of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity challenged anyone there to go on reco’ 
as saying that the fire-ant-eradication pro- 
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gram could be justified by damages to crops 
oranimals. There was no answer. 

What was the effect of the 1957-58 fire-ant 
campaign on wildlife? Dan Lay, Texas wild- 
life biologist, reported from Hardin County: 
“On May 12, before the poisoning, the flelds 
were noisy with birds singing for terri- 
torial establishment. Dickcissels, red-winged 
blackbirds, and meadow larks were building 
nests and laying eggs. Forty-one nests with 
eggs were found in one clover field.” 

Then the planes came, scattering tiny 
pellets of clay containing 10 percent hepta- 
chlor. The poison covered the ground, 7 to 
12 sugar-size granules to the square inch. 
The birds ate poisoned insects, pulled worms 
through poisoned soil or absorbed the poison 
through thelr feet. Within a day they began 
to tremble, went into convulsions and died. 
Orphan broods hatched and died in their 
nests. By June 3 only 3 of the 41 nests in 
the clover field remained occupied. Birds 
along the roads were reduced 95 percent. 

It was the same in other areas sprayed: 
quail and killdeer wiped out; doves, wood- 
peckers, snipe, mockingbirds, cardinals, 
woodcock, hawks, wild turkeys, shrikes, and 
Many other species almost exterminated. 

Animals died, too. A racoon which had 
been seen rolling frenziediy in the road was 
later found dead by the roadside. Four fox 
Pups were found dead in their den, poisoned 
by food brought in by their mother. Fish, 
turtles, snakes, rabbits, opossums, squirrels, 
armadillos were killed. 

Today fish and game commiesions in most 
of the aMicted States, finding the cure worse 
than the disease, have demanded a halt to 
Serial spraying. “It’s like scalping yourself 
to cure dandruff,” said Clarence Cottam, 
former official in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

“Sickening,” said Charles Kelley of the 
Alabama Conservation Department. These 
People can kill more game in a month than 
dur department can bulld up in 20 years.” 
Kelley handed me one of the USDA warnings 
Biven people whose lands are about to be 
doused: 


“Cover gardens and wash vegetables before 
eating them; cover small fishponds; take fish 
out of pools and wash pools before replacing 
the fish; don't put laundry out; keep milk 
Cows off treated pastures for 30 days, and beef 
Cattle 15 days; cover beehives or move them 
away; keep children off ground for a few 
days; don’t let pets or poultry drink from 
Puddles.” 

“How can any official read that and still 
Say the losses of wildlife are insignificant?” 
he demanded. 

Last year, under the prodding of Represen- 
tative Lee MercaLr, of Montana, whose inter- 
est grew out of the wholesale destruction of 
fish in the Yellowstone River following a mis- 
hap in spraying DDT, Congress conducted 
hearings on the pesticide problem and set 
aside $125,000 for studies to learn what we 
Are doing to fish and wildlife. All witnesses 
agreed basic research was badly needed. They 
Taised many unanswered questions. 

Do repeated small doses of the poisons 
impair the reproductive ability and lower 
the survival rate of the young in animals 
and birds? Most of the new chemicals re- 
tain their killing power in the soll for 3 
years at least. Can they still kill after 5 
years? Ten? Nobody knows. 

What of the microorganisms that create 
Soll fertility in the first place? What of the 

ttom organisms in streams and bays, on 
Which marine life feeds? Do they accumu- 

te the poisons? Since pesticides kill mice- 
eating hawks, owls, and foxes as well as ro- 
dents, and beneficial as well as harmful in- 
Sects, may we not find ourselves without 
Natural allies in the war on pests, and be- 
come wholly dependent on ever-stronger 
Chemicals? 
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What about insects developing immunity, 
just as some germs have become immune to 
penicillin? The housefly and the mosquito 
were the initial targets for the new sprays. 
Now some common species of these insects 
are 1,800 times more resistant to DDT than 
were their ancestors of a few years ago. Are 
we trading a costly temporary victory over 
other pests for disaster in the form of su- 
per insects later on? Nobody knows. 

And finally there is the greatest question 
of all: how serious are the hazards to hu- 
man health? Doctors are increasingly 
troubled by the possibility that DDT and its 
much more poisonous descendants may be 
responsible for the rise in leukemia, hepati- 
tis, Hodgkin's disease, and other degenerative 
diseases. 

It may take years to find the answers to 
some of these questions. But one thing 
seems plain enough: aerlal spraying need- 
lessly kills wildlife and should not be done 
except in small areas and real emergencies. 

Our forests flourished without chemical 
help through eons of time, and man has 
practiced agriculture with reasonable suc- 
cess for 100 centuries of recorded history. 
The new pesticides have been in general 
use for 15 years. “Surely,” says Dr. Fairfield 
Osborn, noted conservationist, “we would 
be wise to halt massive spraying until we 
know what effects the toxins are having on 
ourselves and our animal coheirs to this 
planet.” 

Dr. Wallace has made a grim prophecy: 
“If this and other pest-eradication programs 
are carried out as now projected, we shall 
have been witnesses, within a single decade, 
to a greater extermination of animal life 
than in all the previous years of man’s his- 
tory on earth.” 

This may be a wildly pessimistic view. No- 
body knows. But why risk it? 


Russian Propaganda and Bluff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of just how much of Russia’s claim 
to superiority in all phases of defense is 
sheer propaganda should be evaluated 
and toward that end we should have in- 
formation concerning the sources of the 
data which certain columnists and poli- 
ticians so glibly recite as indicative of 
the supremacy of the Russians over the 
Western democracies in the filed of 
aeronautics, missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons. 
The Washington Evening Star of July 
6 carried the report showing the latest 
figures released by the Soviet Govern- 
ment from which we now find how badly 
we were misled by the Communists as 
to their real losses in World War II and 
how such misinformation shaped our 
policy toward the U.S.S.R. at a time 
when the free world was trembling at the 
threats of an aggressor whose gun, we 
now know, was quite evidently not 
loaded. 1 

As a matter of fact, the Russian war 
losses had so decimated her manpower 
reserves that quite evidently she has 
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never been and is not now in a position 
to wage successful war with the free 
world. Also it is to be noted that women 
outnumber men 55 to 45 percent and 
that 48 percent of her population is con- 
centrated in her cities. 

Mr. Cecil Holland, the author of the 
Star report, in quoting the July issue of 
Population Bulletin has this to say: 

“The postwar crisis in manpower,” the 
study adds, “might be the key to this secre- 
tiveness, because the U.S.S.R. certainly was 
aware that the demographic (population) 
facts would reveal a serious, inherent weak- 
ness impairing her bargaining position, a 
weakness from which she could not quickly 
recover.” 

The study said this weakness also might 
partly explain Soviet warlike behavior in the 
postwar years and her enslavement of such 
satellite countries of dubious economic as- 
sets such as East Germany and Hungary. 

The population blackout and poker-play- 
ing bluff” plus “a sense of intense compul- 
sion and dedicated spirit,” the study said, 
contributed to the force which won for Rus- 
sia many postwar concessions and diplo- 
matic victories.” 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, we have 
been “taken into camp” in this instance 
and there is nothing to prove that many 
of their current boasts of military supe- 
riority are not also cut from the whole 
cloth. In a series of articles appearing 
in True magazine, Mr. Lloyd Mallan has 
persued most convincingly the theory 
that the Russians presently have neither 
the capability nor the know-how to put 
into production an ICBM that can be 
zeroed on American targets, much less 
launch a sun-circling satellite which 
they claim without any - verification 
whatsoever and without the slightest 
chance of their claims being scientifi- 
cally refuted, 

And why should anyone outside of Rus- 
sia want to delude us as to Russia's cap- 
abilities? Well it is quite obvious that 
there are several groups who will profit 
if America can be kept off balance by the 
red herring of Soviet invincibility. And 
who are they? The military, first, since 
they have a vested interest in increased 
appropriations for defense and missile’ 
procurement; second, the manufacturers 
of such military hardware; third, the 
scientists who are riding the crest of the 
wave of apprehension since the launch- 
ing of Sputnik I; fourth, the educators 
of the country who find the demand for 
an expansion of educational facilities to 
meet the Soviet threat sweet music to 
their ears; and finally, the columunists 
who are always seeking the sensational 
with the assurance that they never have 
to reveal the sources of their scare prop- 
aganda. 

All of which is not to say that we 
should not proceed with reasonable dis- 
patch to maintain our unquestioned 
superiority, both in the development of 
supersonic weapons as well as the 
strengthening of our conventional mili- 
tary structure. We should not, however, 
allow these alarmists-for-a-price to 
scare us into crash programs that can 
result in the acquisition of stockpiles of 
outmoded devices and at the same time 
plunge us into ruinously inflationary 
spending, 
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U.S. Security Endangered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp a very timely 
editorial which appeared in the July 3, 
1959, Los Angeles Herald-Express dis- 
cussing the need for swift action to for- 
mulate a program to screen civilian de- 
fense workers. 

In the editorial the Herald-Express 
points out the fact that our defense 
plants are a part of our Military Estab- 
lishment behind the lines and that we 
must have a means to prevent agita- 
tors, spies, and saboteurs from stealing 
information and otherwise doing dam- 
age to our military projects. A recent 
Supreme Court ruling held that defense 
plants cannot screen civilian workers to 
check their loyalty and integrity on 
grounds that such screening has never 
been authorized by the Congress or 
President. 

A bill is already before the House to 
revive the screening program. On July 
8, Congressman Francis E. WALTER in- 
troduced a bill which would give the 
Secretary of Defense congressional au- 
thority to establish an industrial se- 
curity program. 

I believe that the Congress should act 
without delay to authorize an industrial 
security program for until such action is 
taken there will exist a dangerous gap 
in our security efforts. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald Ex- 
press, July 3, 1959] 
U.S. SECURITY ENDANGERED 

This country cannot run the risk of en- 
dangering the national security whether it 
be in time of war or in time of peace. 

Today the national security has been 
placed in jeopardy by a ruling of the Su- 
preme Court that defense plants cannot 
legally screen civilian workers to check on 
their loyalty or their integrity. The Su- 
preme Court ruling is based on the fact that 
such screening was never authorized by the 
President or Congress. 

Therefore, it is the immediate obligation 
of the administration and Congress to plug 
the hole by formulating a program that will 
stand up against legal maneuver and attack, 

Until such action is taken the Govern- 
ment cannot prevent Communist agitators, 
spies, and saboteurs from infiltrating the 
defense plants as workers, stealing classified 
information, and doing untold damage to 
our most secret and important military 
projects. 

A defense plant, where secret weapons and 
parts for them are made, while being private 
enterprise, is actually a part of our Military 
Establishment behind the lines. Our sur- 
vival depends upon their building our 
planes, our ships, and our tanks. We know 
and the Government knows that workers 
in such plants must be loyal. They should 
welcome the chance to be checked and 
screened, for their survival as well as ours 
depends upon their endeavors. 

At the same time, workers have the right 
to the assurance that whatever screening 


program is devised will protect them from s 
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slander, malice, lies, and dubious evidence. 
It is surely the duty of the Government to 
make sure evidence against any worker is 
free of prejudice and perjury. 

Our national security is endangered until 
such time as the administration or the Con- 
gress drafts a program which will insure the 
loyalty of workers and at the same time 
safeguard individual rights. 

That should not be difficult, but time Is 
short. 

Congress and the President must act—and 
act now. 


Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr, LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, civil 
defense is, first of all, a family and a 
local matter. The people themselves 
have to taken an interest and do the job 
or we cannot have an effective civil de- 
fense. Every community must be pre- 
pared to meet any conceivable emergency 
before we can have real civil defense 
throughout the Nation. 

Prince Georges County, located in the 
Fifth Maryland Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, has one of the most active 
civil defense organizations in the Nation. 
It is composed of 45 well- organized, well- 
trained community units under the di- 
rectorship of R. Hal Silvers. The Prince 
Georges County agency, Mr. Speaker, be- 
lieves that one of the purposes of civil 
defense is to save lives and reduce suf- 
fering in the event disaster strikes. It 
carries out programs and projects to 
educate the people on rescue procedures 
and how to protect themselves in any 
kind of disaster, whether it be a disaster 
created by enemy attack or a natural 
disaster. Recently the Prince Georges 
County agency issued a pamphlet which 
in abbreviated form outlines potential 
health hazards and procedures applica- 
ble at the scene of accidents involving 
atomic weapons and/or radioactive ma- 
terials. The booklet was designed to spe- 
cifically educate various public safety 
officials on suggested safety precautions. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of this bulle- 
tin, as follows: 

RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS, ATOMIC WEAPONS, AC- 

CIDENT HAZARDS, PRECAUTIONS, AND PRO- 

CEDURES 3 


SECTION I-—GENERAL 


1. Purpose: The purpose of this memoran- 
dum is to present unclassified information on 
safety precautions, potential health hazards, 
and procedures applicable at the scene of an 
accident involving atomic weapons and/or 
radioactive materials. 

2. Background: Atomic weapons and/or 
Tadioactive materials may be transported by 
aircraft, truck, train, and naval vessel. In 
each case, weapons and components are in- 
stalled in special containers which are se- 
curely fastened to the transport vehicle by 
carefully designed tie-downs and mountings, 
Stringent safety measures have also been in- 
corporated in the design of all atomic weap- 
ons. The latter measures, combined with 
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existing handling and transportation pro- 
cedures and equipment are designed to pre- 
clude a nuclear explosion in the event of any 
accident, even of a military aircraft in oper- 
ational exercises. It is emphasized that for 
all atomic weapons in combat aircraft, a spe- 
cific sequence of positive actions is required 
to ready them for a nuclear detonation. 

3. Possible hazards: Even though atomic 
weapons are so designed as to prevent a nu- 
clear yield in the event of accidental det- 
onation, there is still a probable hazard 
commensurate with conventional weapons 
and materials. The two components of A 
nuclear weapon that constitute the most 
probable hazard in the case of an accident 
are (1) the high explosives and (2) the plu- 
tonium. Other components may produce 
hazards, but they are of such a nature that 
precautions taken against explosives and 
plutonium are more than sufficient for their 
control, It should be kept in mind that ac- 
cidents involving nuclear weapons or compo- 
nents will usually involve other materials 
im more widespread use, such as gasoline oF 
other volatile and explosive fuels. If fire 
occurs, acrid, suffocating, and toxic fumes 
and smoke will probably be generated by the 
combustion of surrounding materials. In 
that event, normal procedures and precau- 
tions applicable to the type of fire should be 
taken. 

(a) High explosives: Most atomic weapons 
will contain conventional high explosives in 
varying amounts up to many hundreds of 
pounds. These high explosives comprise the 
major hazard associated with accidents in- 
volving atomic weapons. Due to the prob- 
able presence of high explosives in any 
atomic weapons shipment, accidents or fires 
involving such shipments must be treated 25 
would accidents or fires involving conven“ 
tional high explosives. The following is 4 
summary of knowledge concerning high ex- 
plosives and their danger and should be ap- 
plied to atomic weapons where appropriate. 

(1) Detonation: In any accident involving 
a high explosive there is some possibility of 
a detonation occurring. The detonation may 
range from a very small one to one of con- 
siderable magnitude or it may be a series 
of small explosions. The breakup of the 
weapon due to impact or a small explosion 
will probably result in the local scattering 
of small pieces of high explosive, Rough 
handling as well as accidents may produc? 
powdered explosives. Most explosives are 
more unstable in these conditions and are 
more apt to detonate due to changes in 
temperature and/or shock. Exposure 
sunlight likewise Increases the sensitivity of 
the explosive and changes its coloring, Usu- 
ally making small pieces and powder difficult 
to distinguish from their surroundings. 
Thus, it is unwise for anyone other than 
trained demolition personnel to attempt 
clearing an area of broken high explosives: 

(2) Fire: If a nuclear weapon is envelope 
in the flame of a gasoline fire, the high ex- 
plosive may ignite, burn, and in most cases. 
detonate. These detonations may also range 
from one large to several small ones, It 8 
extremely difficult to extinguish large soar 
tities of burning high explosives. Wnenern 
burning high explosives are confined, as ! 8 
an intact weapon, detonation may occur & 
any time. When high explosives bums 
“torching” (jets of white flame coming OU? 
of the weapon) may be observed, but torch: 
ing is not always evident before detonatict z 
High explosives may melt at comparatively 
low temperatures, fow out of the weapon 
and resolidify. In this state, they are 13 
tremely sensitive to shock. If unconfine’s 
high explosives may burn with the 88 
tion of toxic gases and leave a N 
residue, Ignition or detonation of the ae 
explosives in a nuclear weapon involved of 
fire can be prevented if the temperature 
the explosives is kept below 300° F. 
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(3) Disposal: Only personnel specially 

in high explosives disposal should 

attempt to clean up, recover or dispose of 
high explosives. $ 

(4) Nuclear yield: While it is not feasible 
to predict the exact effect of an accident in- 
volving high explosives, ít is considered that 
the possibility of accidental nuclear explosion 
of a nuclear weapon is so remote as to be 
negligible. 

(b) Plutonium: Plutonium: contained in 
an atomic weapon may become dispersed as 
Small particles as the result of impact or 
detonation of the high explosives, or as fumes 
if a fire occurs. 

(1) Body effects: When small particles of 
Plutonium are suspended in the air, it is 
Possible to inhale them and thus deposit 
Plutonium in the lungs. It may also get into 
the body through swallowing, but in such 
Cases only a small percentage is retained by 
the body, since the plutonium Is in a highly 
insoluble form. Cuts in the skin provide a 
third source of entry through which pluto- 
nium may enter the bloodstream. Pluto- 
nium is not a hazard if it remains outside the 

y, because it is an alpha emitter. The 
alpha particles have a very short range and 
lack the ability to penetrate the skin. 

(2) Amount available: Field experiments 
indicate that the principal potential source 
ot intake of plutonium into the body is in- 
halation during the passage of the cloud re- 
Sulting from the detonation of the explosive, 
Or a fire, Safety restrictions have been 
Placed on the number of atomic weapons per 
shipment, so that the plutonium, inhaled 

an accident would not result in serious 
injury. Once the fine particles have been 
deposited on the ground, the hazard is mark- 
edly reduced. Whereas it is always desirable 
to reduce to a minimum the intake of 
Plutonium, where necessary one may enter 
- OF remain in a highly contaminated open 
area for short periods of time (up to several 
hours) after passage of the cloud. 

(3) How to avold: When fighting a fire 
involving plutonium, contamination of 
rescue personnel can be markedly reduced 
if they remain upwind and uphill from the 
Accident. Conventional mechanical breath- 

apparatus or dust filter masks, goggles, 
&nd protective clothing will reduce contami- 
nation for those who must enter the smoke. 

bers of the special radiological teams 
Wear full protective clothing, since they 
Usually remain in the area for considerable 
lengths of time; however, the nonavailability 
ot any or all of these items should not hold 
Up rescue operations. Potential hazards in 

dings can be reduced by shutting doors 
and windows and turning off ventilation 
equipment. 

(c) Other radioactive materials: Acci- 
dents involving cargo type air, sea, and/or 
Vehicle transports should always be ap- 
Proached with caution until the absence of 
radioactive materials can be ascertained. 

Oactive materials are generally trans- 
Ported in heavy, lead lined, sealed contain- 
ers, and may be handled safely under emer- 
gency conditions provided the shipping 
container is undamaged. 

If the container is damaged, broken, or 
Melted, all rescue personnel must be with- 
drawn from the area, except as required to 
Save lives, pending arrival of special radio- 
logical teams. 

Radiation commonly encountered will be 

© more penetrating beta and gamma ra- 
dilation. 

SECTION II—EMERGENCY PROCEDURES 

4. General: 


A (a) The Department of Defense, the U.S. 
que Energy Commission, and the Prince 
Sorges County Civil Defense Agency have 
Specially trained and equipped radiological 
ca stance teams prepared to deal with ac- 
dents involving radioactive materials. 
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(b) In the event of an accident involving 
atomic weapons or cargo vehicles suspected 
of carrying radioactive materials report the 
incident immediately to the nearest military 
installation, AEC office, and the Civil De- 
Tense Agency, Give brief details of the acci- 
dent, and if an aircraft is involved, its type, 
i.e., transport, bomber, or fighter. 

5. Action: 

(1) Rescue and assist injured personnel 
as practicable. 

(2) Notify military installation, AEC of- 
fice, and Civil Defense Agency of the acci- 
dent. (and of the type of vehicle involved) 
and give them any information available as 
to whether nuclear weapons could be or 
are involved. They will in turn dispatch 
their own men to the scene of the accident 
and notify the Joint Nuclear Accident Co- 
ordinating Center as appropriate. In addi- 
tion, pending arrival of the special teams, 
the activity called will provide advice re- 
garding the incident. 

(3) Clear area of all nonessential person- 
nel to a distance of at least 1,500 feet or 
more. Maintain exclusion of the area until 
arrival of radiological assistance team. 

(Norr.—If a weapon is involved, there is 
always the danger of a detonation of the 
conventional high explosives.) 

(4) Organize other witnesses to keep 
sightseers away from the accident. In the 
open, an exclusion distance of 1,500 feet 
should be established because of the poten- 
tial hazards from the direct blast effects of 
a detonation of conventional high explo- 
sives, but cover must be taken even at this 
range from secondary missiles flung into 
the air by the explosion. If there has been 
no explosion and it is suspected that a 
bomb is Involved, there may still be an ex- 
plosion. T 

(5) If there is a fire and if weapon is not 
burning or engulfed in flames, attempt to 

ish fire in the normal manner (from 
upwind side only). Keep weapon cool. 
Tests have shown that very early applica- 
tion of water spray from two 24-inch all- 
purpose-fog nozzles will keep temperature 
of weapon below 200° F. when nozzles are 
positioned on each side of weapon to en- 
velop it in the spray. (Stop water if it ac- 
celerates burning.) The high explosive 
should not explode if the temperature is 
kept below 300 F. Do not use foam on a 
bomb where it will act to trap heat inside. 
Foam is an insulator and may act to retain 
sufficient heat to detonate the bomb. 

(6) If weapon is engulfed in flames or if 
the high explosive is burning (torching), 
clear area out to at least 1,500 feet of all 
personnel; do not attempt to fight fires. 

(7) Avoid smoke and clear downwind area, 
but if dense smoke must be encountered for 
long periods of time, dust filtering masks, 
goggies, or breathing apparatus should be 
used, These are not needed for short stays 
in the smoke and their nonavailability 
should never hold up rescue efforts. Al- 
though there may be a toxic, caustic, or 
minor radioactive hazard in the smoke, short 
incursions are not likely to be serious and 
will not be lethal. Personnel who have en- 
tered smoke in the crash area must report 
to the special team for monitoring, and, if 
necessary, decontamination after initial ac- 
tion is over. 

(8) After the burning has subsided, and if 
the special teams have not yet arrived 

(a) Do not attempt to clean up the scene 
of the accident, 

(b) Do not permit reentry into scene of 
accident by anyone. Rope off scene in a 
semipermanent manner, 

(c) Organize all personnel that may have 
been contaminated to preclude the spread- 
ing of plutonium about the environs and 80 
that they can be monitored by the special 
team on arrival. 

(9) Follow advice of the special radiologt- 
Car seams upon their arrival. 
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Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp George 
Todt’s column “Why Labor Reform Gets 
Nowhere,” appearing in the July 2, 1959, 
Valley Times. The Valley Times serves 
California’s San Fernando Valley, which 
is so ably represented in Congress by 
our colleague, Congressman Epcar W. 
HIESTAND. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE Topt's OPINION 
WHY LABOR REFORM GETS NOWHERE 


Whether reform is possible in the field of 
labor legislation, which Congress is now 
debating, still remains to be seen. 

The august solons have been at it for 
more than a year and thus far nothing tan- 
gible has been turned into law, 

To this date there has been little or 
nothing at all shown in the way of progress 
—despite the revelations of the McClellan 
committee which have rocked the Nation to 
its foundations. 

One of the more obvious reasons why we 
have no ready labor remedial legislation by 
this time is simply because the leaders of or- 
ganized labor haven't put their personal 
stamp of approval on some of the features 
which many believe a strong bill must in- 
corporate in order to be really effective. 

As a result, we are constantly hearing cries 
from interested parties to the effect: 
“George Meany says he can live with this 
bill.“ Or “Walter Reuther doesn't feel that 
he can go along with that bill.” Even per- 
haps “The AFL-CIO will let the bill pass 
if we go this far—but any farther would 
ruin its chances to pass in Congress.” 

Now such outcries ought to seem at least 
a little strange to all of us, if we are fair- 
minded citizens. And this includes our top- 
bracket. friends in organized labor, too. 
Let's take a look at the other side of the 
coin for a moment. 

Let's consider a hypothetical example: 
Suppose that the McClellan committee had 
turned its identical type of evidence in to 
be considered by the Nation—but, instead, 


-the corruption uncovered had been on the 


side of business, medicine or farming? 

If an outraged public might demand that 
remedial legislation ought to be proposed 
for any of the examples given—who, then, 
would we naturally expect to write the bills? 
Ought it to be the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in the case of business? The Farm- 
ers Union in the case of the farmers? The 
American Medical Association in the case of 
medicine? Or should we expect the Con- 
gress to write its own remedial legislation 
for any such affected groups without favor 
or partiality shown to anyone and with 
nothing except the public welfare in mind? 

Most of us would prefer that Congress 
might pursue the last course mentioned in 
a courageous manner designed to favor, as 
octogenarian Frank Buchman is wont to 
say, “not Who's right, but what's right.“ 

Actually, this is the only realistic attitude 
with which our legislators ought to ap- 
proach the controversial labor question these 
days. Nobody I know of wants to set or- 
ganized labor back in its legitimate gains 
of the past 50 years. But at the same time, 
it ought to be equally understandable that 
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most American citizens today don't want 
the leaders of this powerful giant to run 
roughshod over the public in our country, 
either. 

Let's play ball on this particular matter 
and expect our legislators to be fair and 
square with all of us. Let’s have a proper 
bill that favors nothing except the public 
interest. This means, in the last analysis, 
Joe Doakes. Who's a better man to be 
considered here? 

Congressman Encar W. HIESTAND, whose 
district covers a large portion of the San 
Fernando Valley, believes that we should 
expect the following items in any labor law 
which can be actually called effective: 

1. Protection for innocent third parties 
(usually small business) and the public 
against the malicious secondary boycott. 

2. Protection for workers unwilling to 
join a union against coercive blackmail 
picketing. 

3. Return to workers and small business 
the right of a “day in court,” by closing the 
jurisdictional gap between Federal and State 
law. 

4. Protection of the rights of individual 
union members, especially the right of secret 
ballot in electing officers and setting policy. 

5. Safeguards to prevent reprisals against 
union members who speak out against union 
bosses, or who act or vote against union 
dictates. 

6. Safeguards for workers’ money in union 
treasuries and pension funds. 

Some union members believe that their 
own unions may now provide such safe- 

„ in addition to others already on 
the books, but we must remember that this 
is hardly the case of uniformity throughout 
the Nation. 

Let's assure to all union members the ex- 
emplary treatment which may be found in 
certain of the more salutary labor organiza- 
tions whose democracy is readily upheld by 
their memberships. 

Can we really be said to have democracy 
in tts best sense unless it is available to all 
who qualify under its terms? 


Passaic Honors a Soldier of the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this time an editorial 
that appeared in the*Passaic Herald- 
News of Passaic, N.J., on Wednesday, 
July 1, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

Passaic HONORS A SOLDIER OF THE PAST 

Unveiling of an oil painting of Maj. Fred- 
erick E. Rohrbach at Passaic’s City Hall 
recalls an outstanding military figure in the 
city’s history. 

The company he led successfully through 
a bloody battle in World War I was Passaic’s 
historic successor to other home guard com- 
panies in all previous wars going back to 
colonial New Jersey. In the days when 
Acquackanonk Landing was just a cluster of 
buildings on River Road all able-bodied men 
between 16 and 60 were automatically mem- 
bers of the home guard, They were required 
to keep a musket and ammunition in good 
shape and had to muster from time to time 
to prove they were ready to defend their 
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homeland. Major Rohrbach's portrait stands 
as a kind of symbol for all local veterans, 
present and past. 

The major was more than a soldier, how- 
ever. He was a popular figure in his day, a 
gentleman as well as a good commander, 
and for many years a city tax assessor, 
Many will remember him as the marshal in 
a steady succession of Memorial Day parades. 

Unlike some cities, Passaic has no statuary 
of local figures and few portraits in public 
places. The painting of Major Rohrbach is 
therefore all the more valued by the city. 
Those who made it possible should feel well 
repaid, 


Federal Aid for Sewage Plants 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
make available to my colleagues an edi- 
torial appearing in the July 1 issue of 
the Des Moines Register, which supports 
the House-passed bill to amend the 1948 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

Iowa's need for plants to control water 
pollution is possibly typical of her sister 
States, and I believe that this editorial 
very ably implies the heartfelt thanks 
of the local governments, health officials, 
conservationists, and all the citizens of 
my State for the initiative taken by the 
Congress to provide an aid program 
which is doing a good job in correcting 
a serious water pollution problem. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL Am ror SEWAGE PLANTS 

Iowa communities stand to receive greatly 
increased amounts of Federal aid to attack 
the State's water pollution problem under a 
measure recently passed by the U.S. House. 
The measure will allow the Government to 
double existing Federal grants for construc- 
tion of local sewage treatment plants, 

The present program dates from 1956, when 
Congress approved @ 10-year plan to cut 
down pollution by aiding expansion of sew- 
age facilities. The Federal Government 
agreed to put up 30 percent of the cost of 
an approved project, or $250,000, whichever 
is greater, if local communities financed the 
remainder, Congress set a ceiling of $500 
million for the 10-year program and has 
been putting up around $50 million of 
matching funds each year. 


The funds are allocated to the States under- 


a formula based on population and need. 
Iowa has been receiving in the neighborhood 
of $830,000 each year, The funds are ear- 
marked for projects by the State health de- 
partment, which establishes priorities on the 
basis of the seriousness of a community's 
water pollution problem, 

-The Federal aid funds have served as a 
major inducement for communities to plan 
and construct sewage treatment plants. In 
Iowa, some 52 projects have benefited from 
Federal aid funds in the last 3 years. Since 
the program has been in effect, $2.7 million 
of Federal funds have resulted in $11.5 mil- 
lion of sewage plant construction in the 
State. 

Nationally, $119 million of Federal aid 
funds have resulted in expenditures of more 
than $400 million of local funds in the last 
3 years. This is far short of the spending 
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needed to catch up with the growing water 
pollution problem. The U.S. Public Health 
Service estimates construction will haye to 
total $575 million annually for the next 8 
years to keep up with pollution loads. The 
Iowa State Health Department reports it has 
26 applications for projects on file for which 
there are no funds, with many additional 
projects in the State in need of financing. 
The Housed-passed bill would stretch out 
the aid program for an indefinite period and 
boost the ceiling on expenditures from $500 
million to $1 billion. The amount. Congress 
could appropriate in any one year would be 
raised from $50 million to $100 million. 
This measure is in sharp conflict with 


„President Eisenhower's proposals. The Pres- 


ident proposed an appropriation of only $20 
million for sewage plant aid and called for 
termination of the program at the end of 
this year. The President wants the States 
to have sole responsibility for financing sew- 
age construction, The administration would 
help States finance the projects by allowing 
them to collect a part of the present Fed- 
eral excise tax on telephone service. 

It isn't certain that all States could or 
would earmark this revenue for sewage 
plants. Some States have constitutional re- 
strictions on the way such taxes can be 
spent. It is debatable, also, whether water 
pollution is a problem from which the Fed- 
eral Government should be divorced. As 
the League of Women Voters, which looks 
favorably on the new legislation, points out: 

“No single community within any State 
regards its own pollution problem as en- 
tirely its problem. As long as water runs 
downhill, as long as rivers ignore State 
boundaries, water pollution is everybody's 
a national—problem.” 

The danger of Federal-aid programs is 
that once begun they are extremely difficult 
to cut down or eliminate. But Congress in 
this case can hardly be blamed if it refuses 
to give up a program for which there is & 
proven need, which is getting the job done 
and which States are showing no enthusiasm 
to undertake. 


——— — — — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has report 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur 
ing the sessions of Congress to recelve orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also 
purchased: Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, at Suf- 
folk University, Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, recently 
I had the great pleasure of attending 
commencement exercises at Suffolk Uni- 
versity and was privileged to hear the 
Splendid. commencement address de- 
livered by our distinguished and able 
Colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr]. Senator Scorr describes the 
Position of the moderate in American 
Politics with insight, with clarity, and 
With an iluminating touch of humor. 
Senator Scorr’s address was well re- 
ceived by his hearers at Suffolk Uni- 
versity and I think it will be well 
received by the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT Day ApprEss BY U.S. SEN- 
_ ATOR Huc Scorr, AT SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass., JUNE 21, 1959 
For a long time you have looked toward 
happy day when you could close your 
ks and be sprung by this great institu- 
tion upon a waiting world. You have sur- 
vived final examinations. You have invited 
your families to see you wind up in a burst 
Of glory and a swirl of academic gowns, 
You are planning to heave a sigh of relief 
once you have diploma in hand. 

I haye been called in by President Mynce 
and Judge Donahue to prevent that sigh 
from settling over your minds like a damp 
blanket. I have been asked to tell you—in 
a way that will penetrate through the shock 
of final grades, these and oral examina- 
tion—that the dictionary definition of com- 
Mencement is in fact the real meaning of 
this day; bachelors you mow are, or even 
Masters of learning, but your marriage with 
life has yet to be consummated. 

Why do college administrators and out- 
of-town Senators bother you with mighty 

on a day when you should be end- 
ing, not beginning to worry? 

We are compelled by an attitude similar 
to that of a parent who looks upon a child 
and thinks, “There is so much this young 
life can do. These are the things I would 
do if I could start over again.” 

In other words we—the administrators 
and the Senators—see room for vast im- 
Proyement in our society. Although we 
have not entirely given up on our contempo- 

we believe that, statistically, we can 
et the best odds right here on college cam- 


R There is a novel display in the lobby of 
he ent of Commerce Building in 
Washington. It is called a census clock and 
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last Tuesday it showed that the estimated 
population of the United States had reached 
an eyen 177 million, In 1950, the time of 
the last census, the population of our land 
was but 151 million, 

That means 26 million more people to 


‘earn money and to make things, to ride our 


highways, to be protected against fires at 
home and conflagrations abroad, and to pay 
taxes into the great open maw of govern- 
ments: Federal, State, county, municipality, 
and to forth. These 26 million more people 
make us a bigger country with greater 
promise and greater responsibilities. 

While we grew, the rest of the world grew, 
indeed at a much more rapid pace. And if 
this Nation is to fulfill its responsibilities 
to a large and growing world it needs an in- 
creasing infusion of new blood and new 
ideas. 

Unfortunately too many of our citizens 
would prefer to heave that comfortable 
moist sigh of relief and let some one else 
enthuse, plan, and work for the public good, 
let others assume the increasingly complex 
responsibilities of the U.S. citizenship. 

We are back now to the dictionary mean- 
ing of commencement. May each of you 
here step out from under the academic 
robes with firm intent to accept the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

Use the thinking man's intellectual filter: 
Challenge the obvious. By all means, pre- 
pare to challenge the type of dogmatic 
thinking which characterizes the right and 
left colorations of the politico-economic 
spectrum. 

Entrenched along the right flank is bour- 
bonism—not the kind you drink, but the 
kind you think. The term, of course, re- 
ferred originally to the Bourbons who once 
ruled much of Europe, of whom it was said, 
“They never learn anything and they never 
forget anything.” One associates Bourbon- 
ism with an armor-plated defense of the 
status quo, 

Bourbonism in the United States is ex- 
emplified by those who still fight social se- 
curity, the right of collective bargaining, 
mutual security programs for our allies and 
friends abroad, and oppose such Government 
programs as support for research in medicine 
and fundamental sciences. There are still 
people in public life today who are carrying 
on love affairs with the past. Their defense 
of their status quo is in reality an attack 
upon yours since progress is your most im- 
portant product. 

Another roadblock to progress, manning 
the left flank, is the panacea of the 
poultice, advocated by those who would 
cure everything by the application of more 
money. They rely increasingly upon Gov- 
ernment-sponsored security as against the 
harder course of strong-fibered individual 
enterprise. The green poultice enthusiasts 
are encouraging the growth of governmental 
paternalism, the to vote benefits 
out of the pockets of some people into the 
pockets of others. 

In Congress we think of them as rocket 
launchers. When President Eisenhower pro- 
poses legislation that is designed for the best 
interests of the country and has a reality of 
purpose, they do not bother to consider his 
proposals. They launch their bigger, noisier 
schemes which burst upon the front pages 
like so many Fourth of July rockets—and 
have about as much usefulness’ as a red- 
white-and-blue explosion. And one man's 


rocket is often the fire on another man's 
roof, 


Both these schools of dogmatic ideas, 
bourbonism and green poultice, collapse 
when challenged by thinking people. 

People who espouse such extreme ideas 
take advantage of Americans’ tendency to 
disagree with what you say but defend to 
the death your right to say it. It is a 
national tradition that we tolerate extrem- 
ism. But do not be trapped into believing 
that in tolerating you must also subscribe to 
extremist thinking. 

I belong to the unsung school of moder- 
ates. So does almost every one of you. A 
moderate is not as spectacular as one who 
fires off rockets. He seldom seems as valiant 
as those who would die at Balaklava for 
outmoded issues. 

But we do get things done. We try to 
enact legislation for all the people rather 
than for favored groups. We would have our 
Government provide for those in need, but 
not create new needy. We want our Gov- 
ernment to conduct its affairs fairly and 
honorably. And we want our Government 
to be on a paying, rather than a subsidized 
basis, 


We need people who want to get things 
done rather than merely get their names in 
print; people who want laws rather than 
political issues; people who would prefer to 
be public servants rather than public house 
heroes. 

We need the support of you, the thinking 
people, who have the foresight, the educa- 
tion, and the civic motivation to support 
good government, 


Will Forests Pay Off More in Future 
Through Recreation or Lumber? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the recent Fourth of July weekend, mil- 
lions of American families took to the 
highways to find recreation in State and 
National parks, forests, beaches, and 
waterways. Many found these areas 
crowded. Facilities in some places were 
greatly overtaxed. These were the con- 
ditions found by our citizens in the year 
1959 when our Nation's population is 
170 million. What will the July 4 va- 
cationer find 40 years hence when our 
population is expected to top the 300 
million mark, but the available land 
area will be the same as in 1959? 

An approach toward forecasting these 
future conditions was discussed at the 
Citizens Conference on Pacific North- 
west Forest Resources at Reed College 
on June 19, 1959, by Mr. George M. 
Henderson, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Oregon. Mr. Hen- 
derson is a serious student of the forest 
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products industry of the Pacific North- 
west, and his talk at the Portland con- 
ference provided an especially pene- 
trating analysis of how forests may be 
utilized in the future for recreational 
purposes. 

Mr. Henderson pointed out that na- 
tional parks, national forests, and State 
parks in Oregon and Washington at- 
tracted 10 million visitors by actual 
count in 1950; 29 million in 1958. By 
straight-line projection, he anticipates 
300 million visitors to these areas by the 
year 2000. I was especially impressed 
by one of Mr. Henderson's conclusions: 

When we think of trying to crowd 10 times 
as many people into these recreational areas 
40 years from now as we have in them now, 
it indeed seems shortsighted for us to resist 
the protection and development of areas of 
outstanding recreational value. 


I have introduced legislation to estab- 
lish national seashore park areas in Ore- 
gon and elsewhere in the Nation because 
of my belief that lands should be ded- 
icated now—while relatively undeveloped 
and unexploited—so that unique scenic 
and recreation areas will be available to 
meet the demands of future years. I 
think Mr. Henderson’s talk before the 
Citizens Conference in Portland confirms 
the necessity for such action. He ex- 
plains that the forest products industry 
is the largest source of employment in 
our home State of Oregon. Yet, there 
is,evidence that by taking some small 
parts of our forests out of timber pro- 
duction in order to fully supply adequate 
recreational planning for the future, we 
actually will gain in economic values. 
Value of forest products in Oregon and 
Washington last year was about $2 bil- 
lion, and estimated income from the 
tourist industry was $713 million. Mr. 
Henderson has said: 

When we realize that the amount of log- 
cut cannot be increased, even though there 
will be a substantial increase in value of 
finished product, whereas the number of 
tourists can increase without limit during 
the next 40 years, it is entirely reasonable to 
suppose that the value of the tourist in- 
dustry will far exceed that even of the tim- 
ber products industry 40 years from now. 


If we are to leave a heritage of natural 
resources so that they can be utilized 
for recreation in future years, steps must 
be taken now, today, to preserve the 
areas which afford possibilities for such 
future use. I ask consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
some excerpts from the able and wise 
address by Mr. George M. Henderson 
of Portland, Oreg., delivered at Reed 
College on June 19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Rotz or Paci NORTHWEST Forests IN 
ECONOMY OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON 
(Talk by George M. Henderson, vice presi- 

dent, the First National Bank of Oregon, 

Portland, Oreg., at Citizens Conference on 

Pacific Northwest Forest Resources, Reed 

College, June 19, 1959) 

The purpose of this discussion is to take 
an objective look at these forests of ours and 
to relate the resources which they encompass 
to the dally lives of individuals, businesses 
and government functions of the States in 
which we live. 


We all have seen reams of reports on how 
many logs are cut and boards are sawed 
each year, and how many people work in the 
woods and mills and other forest products 
plants. But to be useful, such figures must 
be related to the overall activities of our 
people in these and other fields of endeavor. 

* * 


» . . 


There are many ways of breaking down 
this forest area for- reporting purposes. 
Probably the most common within the in- 
dustry is to talk of the Douglas-fir region 
and the pine region, these dominant species 
do not occur with any regard to State or 
international boundaries. 

Douglas-fir, the world's favorite construc- 
tion wood, grows along the Pacific coast 
frorn British Columbia to northern Califor- 
nia, where it blends into the redwood. 

The pine forests extend from British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta, down through eastern 
Washington and Oregon, into Montana and 
Idaho, and to the east and south, far be- 
yond the geographical confines of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. There is an estimated 408 
billion feet of Douglas-fir; 162 billion feet of 
pine, and 331 billion feet of secondary spe- 
cies in the forests of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, for a total standing 
timber inventory of 901 billion feet of com- 
mercial saw timber in the Pacific Northwest 
States. This is 44 percent of all the stand- 
ing timber in the 49 States. Oregon con- 
tains half of the Douglas-fir in the region, 
and more than one-third of the world sup- 
ply of this fine timber. 

Oregon also contains half of the region's 
pine timber, while secondary species, prin- 
cipally hemlock and true firs, bring Wash- 
ington's total to about three-fourths of Ore- 


gon's. The two States together contain 72 
percent of the Pacific Northwest total. 
* * . * * 


With 90 percent of the region’s land which 
is above 5,000 feet elevation being in Federal 
ownership, skiers use national forest land 
very heavily. 

Picnics probably account for more forest 
visits than any other, except plain sight- 
seeing. 

Wildlife is a great forest attraction for 
sightseers the year around, and hunters in 
season, 

All of these recreational attractions of Ore- 
gon and Washington are almost wholly de- 
pendent on forest lands and their streamflow. 
How many people use our forests for recrea- 
tion? 

Growth of use in State parks, National 
“parks, and National forests provides a good 
basis for evaluating the present interest and 
probable trend in recreational visits. In 
1950 these developed areas in Oregon and 
Washington -attracted 10 million visitors. 
By 1958 the visits had risen to 29 million. 
Dr. Richard McArdle, in his recent report, 
“Program for the National Fo fore 
casts a doubling of recreational use of those 
lands in the next 10 years and a tenfold in- 
crease in 40 years. If we apply this same 
growth rate to our 2 States, we can pic- 
ture almost 300 million visits to these State 
and Federal parks by the year 2000, with a 
similar increase in recreational pressure on 
all timberlands. 

Translated into economic impact, we see 
that the tourist industry of Oregon and 
Washington has grown from a $331 million 
business in 1939 to $608 million in 1958, and 
an estimated $713 million this year, or about 
double in 20 years. Based on national popu- 
lation growth estimates, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the tourist business of the 
Pacific Northwest, which is inseparably re- 
lated to our forest recreational resources, will 
be a many-billion-dollar industry 40 years 
from now. 

One of the other great forest resources is 
grazing land. Often the significance of for- 
ests to the stock-ralsing industries is over- 
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looked. Cash recelpts of farmers from sale 
of sheep, cattle, and wool amounts to $150 
million annually In Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and forest rangelands contribute Impor- 
tantly both for grazing use and as sources 
of water supply. 

Of the more than 2 million cattle and 
1 million sheep in the two States last year, 
about a quarter of a million head ranged 
under national forest permit. In all, per- 
haps half of all stock animals grazed in high 
summer timber or protected low-country for- 
ests during the year. 

Many ranches would not be profitable eco- 
nomic units if they did not have access to 
vast acres of forested grazing land, both pri- 
vately and publicly owned, for use as a sum- 
mer range. 

One further forest resource should be 
called to mind in this brief evaluation of 
the economic meaning of our forests. That 
is our water supply. 

Often we take for granted our seemingly 
limitless supply of pure, fresh water. Al- 
though there is justification for taking the 
rainfall for granted (especially during Rosé 
Festival time in Portland), controlling the 
usefulness of that rainfall after it reaches 
ground is another vital forest function, 

Another speaker will point out the tre- 
mendous value of forests in storing rainfall 
and releasing it during dry months to provide 
the year-round river flow that has made pos- 
sible the present 8 million kilowatt power 
generation and the 30 million kilowatt power 
potential of the Columbia Basin. 

The Columbia River system pours an aver- 
age of 253,000 cubic feet per second of 
water into the Pacific Ocean; while hundreds 
of smaller streams flowing directly into the 
Pacific and Puget Sound carry another 165,- 
000 cubic feet per second from the rain and 
snowfall of Oregon and Washington. 

Combined, the terminal rivers of these two 
States carry 418,000 cubic feet per second— 
almost one-half million cubic feet per 
second, which is about one-quarter of the 
total volume carried by all the rivers flowing 
from the contiguous 48 States, the national 
total being 1.8 million cubic feet per second. 

Irrigation and flood control combine with 
power to create a tremendous total value to 
the watershed control exercised by the forests 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

The dollar value of these water resources 
cannot be calculated on a basis comparable 
with annual income from other forest re- 
sources. Water is the catalyst which makes 
every other function of the Pacific North- 
west possible. Of course, forests play only 
a limited role In storing and regulating the 
supply, yet the prosperity of most other 
facets of our community life is closely related 
to sound, long-range planning in manage- 
ment of forests for water use. 

Important as are these multiple other uses 
of forest lands today and tomorrow, the sim- 
ple facts of our region’s economic life are 
that $3 out of every $10 of income of persons 
living in the Pacific Northwest results from 
the wood industry—growing and harvesting 
trees and processing the wood into the 
thousands of end products which along with 
lumber provide an ever-growing demand for 
the forest crop. 

In Washington, total income of individuals 
this year will reach $6.3 billion. Of this, 
$1.4 billion, or 22 percent will depend directly 
or indirectly on the wood products industry- 

Oregon's dependence on wood is much 
greater because Oregon has a greater 10g- 
production capacity combined with a smaller 
population and less non-forest-manufactur- 
ing business, In Oregon, the 1959 total in- 
come probably will reach $3.7 billion, 
which $1.6 billion, or 43 percent will de 
on wood products. 

So in the two States, $3 billion, or 30 per- 
cent of all Individual income can be attrib- 
uted to the business of growing and harvest- 
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ing timber. This method of presenting the 
relative importance of the industry is dif- 
ferent trom the more usual one of simply 
Comparing employment and payrolls, In 
this review, we have given recognition to 
related service industries, Government em- 
Ployment and other manufacturing which 
exist because of the timber industry. 

In Oregon and Washington, 151,00 per- 
sons are engaged directly in harvesting and 
Manufacturing wood products. Another 
13,000 work in industries directly supplying 
the loggers and allied manufacturers, for a 

direct employment in forest-related 
Manufacturing of 164,000. For each person 
employed in a basic industry, there are slight- 
ly more than two others engaged in economic 
functions which develop around the basic in- 
Gustries. Without basic industry, such serv- 
businesses would have no purpose; so if 
We consider that the “non-basic’” employ- 
Ment is stimulated in direct relation to basic 
Industrial activity, then there are 344,000 
Persons working in service businesses because 
Of the 164,000 engaged directly in forest prod- 
Ucts manufacture, bringing the total employ- 
Ment impact of wood products businesses to 
000, or 30 percent of all employment in 
the two States. 

By comparison with agriculture, forest 
Products directly employs 164,000 and agri- 
culture 159,000. 

Measured differently, the value of forest 
Products in the two States is $2 billion; about 

that of agricultural products, accord- 
Ing to studies by the Industrial Forestry As- 
Bociation, 

An assignment of all employment in pro- 
Portion to activity in basic industries, as has 
been done here, is not a precise calculation, 

ut it is believed to be sufficiently accurate, 
the most reasonable way of measuring 
the total impact of a particular industry. 
Tauure to consider tourism as a basic indus- 
ls Could be questioned, yet there is no re- 
ble measure of the employment in that 
y seasonal business which is so inter- 
with other service employment. 
to summarize, as we hear the speakers 
follow at this conference, we may recog- 
that the industry which they are 
yzing is one which accounts for $3 of 
every $10 of income to the people of the Pa- 
Northwest. 


80 
to 


Application of State Antidiscrimination 
Law—The Issue of Federal-State Re- 
lationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in a 
ate h delivered on the floor of the Sen- 
doth 1 June 4, I expressed my concern— 

from the viewpoint of the Federal 

m we cherish and from the view- 
tnt of human rights—at the fact that 
Ne Department of State had advised the 
Din. York State Commission Against 
j rimination, a public body with quasi- 
codlelal functions, that a finding by the 
tie Sa sve in legal proceedings pend- 
5 it to compel the Arabian 
> rican Oil Co. “to em- 
a persons of the Jewish faith in Saudi 
bia” would adversely affect U.S. in- 
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terests abroad. Since no party to the 
proceedings pending before the com- 
mission was seeking a finding by the 
commission to compel the employment 
of Jews in Saudi Arabia, I expressed the 
view that the Department was over- 
stepping its proper role in a State pro- 
ceeding in which the duty of the quasi- 
judicial body was to apply the law of a 
sovereign state of the Federal system, 
and that the Department was miscon- 
struing—with possible consequent mis- 
chief—the nature of the New York con- 
troversy, which in fact was confined to 
whether Aramco’s employment screen- 
ing practices violate the law of the State 
of New York when those practices are 
applied within New York. 

Since the June 4 speech, correspond- 
ence between the Department of State 
and myself indicates that the Depart- 
ment more clearly understands the na- 
ture of the New York action and recog- 
nizes the fact that a finding prohibiting 
Aramco from questioning job appli- 
cants on a religious basis in New York 
would not adversely affect U.S. interests 
abroad, assuming even the relevance of 
that consideration. ~ 

An article in today's New York Times 
indicates that the correspondence be- 
tween the Department and myself con- 
stitutes new evidence which may cause 
the commission to vacate its ruling up- 
holding the Aramco position on the 
basis of the Department’s pre-June 
statements as the Commission under- 
stood them. Commission and Depart- 
ment officials meet tomorrow, and it is 
my hope that my letter to the Depart- 
ment of June 29 will elicit from the 
Department a clarification of the De- 
partment's position along the lines indi- 
cated in a letter to me on June 15 by 
Assistant Secretary of State Macomber. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in yesterday's New York Times, to 
which I have alluded, as well as a letter 
written to me on June 15 by Assistant 
Secretary of State Macomber, and my 
reply thereto of June 29, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 8, 1959] 
State Gers DeLay IN Surr on On. Bras— 

Carrer Wins True To Assess State DE- 

PARTMENT Pouicy Towand SAUDI ARABIA 

Elmer A. Carter, chairman of the State 
commission against discrimination, won time 
yesterday to discuss U.S. policy toward Saudi 
Arabia with State Department officials in 
W on before deciding what to do about 
the hiring practices of the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oll Co. 

Acceding to a request from Mr. Carter, 
Supreme Court Justice Henry Epstein gave 
the commission until next Tuesday to decide 
whether it would accept his suggestion to 
withdraw a ruling that exempts the oil com- 
pany from certain provisions of the State Pair 
Employment Practices Act. 

This was an extension of a 48-hour desd- 
line lald down by Justice Epstein on Mon- 
day. 

As matters now stand, Justice Epstein will 
rule on a motion by the American Jewish 
Congress unless the commission withdraws 
its ruling by next Tuesday. The motion 
accures the company of discriminatory em- 
ployment policies. 
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Shad Poller, counsel for the congress, said 
last night that he had no objection to the 
extension. On Monday he had argued suc- 
cessfully against a request by the commis- 
sion for an adjournment to September 22. 

In support of this request, Henry Spitz, 
general counsel for the commission, had told 
the court that new evidence—presumably of 
a toughening U.S. policy toward Saudi Ara- 
bia—had come to light. He had said this 
could be confirmed only through conversa- 
tions in Washington. 

On Monday, Mr. Poller produced a letter 
from William B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Rela- 
tions, to Senator E. L. BARTLETT, of Alaska. 

The letter seemed to indicate that the 
State Department was anxious to avoid a 
ruling that would compel the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. to employ Jews in Saudi Arabia 
despite that country's refusal to accept them. 

The implication was that the State De- 
partment's concern did not extend to the 
company's employment policies in New York 
State. 

In a letter to Justice Epstein yesterday, 
Mr. Carter said he had just been informed 
that officials of the State Department would 
see him and Mr. Spitz at 3 p.m. tomorrow. 

He told Justice Epstein that if the neces- 
sary extension of the deadline were not 
granted, he would be compelled to rest on 
the record that was before him at the time 
the original ruling was made and to ask the 
court to consider the pending petitions on 
the basis of the record. 

Mr. Spitz said last night that the State 
Department officials referred to by Mr, Car- 
ter were Parker T. Hart, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, and representatives of the 
legal adviser's office. 

‘ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 15, 1959, 
The Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, 

U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: I have for reply 
your further letter of June 3 regarding the 
policies of certain of the Arab States which 
have the effect of restricting the trade activ- 
ities and admission of persons of the Jewish 
faith. We appreciate the interest shown in 
your letter in resolving the very real prob- 
lems created by these policies, 

There is one point with respect to your 
comments on Mr. Rountree's letter to the 
commission on which we should lke to add 
a word. Mr. Rountree's letter was in re- 
sponse to @ specific series of questions from 
the commission, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the commission to seek expert 
advice where matters outside the State of 
New York may be involved. The Depart- 
ment had, in 1950, similarly provided in- 
formation with respect to the situation in 
Saudi Arabia when the problem faced by 
Arameo was previously examined by the 
commission. You will note that Mr. 
Rountree's letter did not refer to a “finding 
in the proceedings by the commission 
against Aramco,” but specifically to “any 
finding by the commission which would 
compel Aramco to employ persons of the 
Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia.” We assure 
you that the Department does not intend 
to inject itself in any way into the pro- 
ceedings of a State court; at the same time, 
the Department does have an obligation, 
when requested to do sò, to provide State 
authorities with information respecting the 
policies of other governments and of our 
own in foreign lands. 

Thank you again for your close interest 
in this problem. Should you wish to have 
further Information regarding it, the officials 
of the Department concerned would, of 
course, be pleased, at any time, to discuss 
the matter with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WLan B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
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June 29, 1959. 
Mr. WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. MacomsBer: Your letters of June 
15 and June 19 are appreciated. This cor- 
respondence from you emphasizes the desir- 
ability of a meeting on the subject of Saudi 
Arabia's successful efforts to promote the 


tomorrow, at my request. 

I take this opportunity to comment up- 
on your letter of June 15. I have under- 
stood that Mr. Rountree’s letter “was in 
response to a specific series of questions from 
the commission” in New York. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Rountree’s introduction of a ref- 
erence to “any finding by the commission 
which would compel Aramco to employ 
persons of the Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia” 
was not a response to a specific question 
from the commission. The possibility of 


its complaint before the New York Com- 
mission to the employment screening prac- 
tices of Aramco—practices which the 
American Jewish Congress believes are pro- 
hibited by New York antidiscrimination 
law. The complaint was not directed to 
Saudi Arabia’s visa policy. Obviously, New 
York authorities could grant the relief 


adversely affecting U.S. interests in the Mid- 
dle East, for the point of reference for Mr. 
Rountree’s remark that U.S. interests might 
be affected adversely was a wholly hypo- 
thetical finding, not sought by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress nor raised by the legal 
issues, to “compel Aramco to employ per- 
sons of the Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia.” 

I was pleased to note in your letter of June 
15 that the Department recognizes a dis- 
tinction between a “finding * against 
Aramco” and a “finding (to) compel 
Aramco to employ persons of the Jewish 
faith in Saudi Arabia.” We are in agree- 
ment that Mr. Rountree’s expression of opin- 
fon was in reference only to the latter hy- 
pothetical finding. Since such a finding was 
never involved in the New York proceedings, 
I assume that the Department now shares 
my observation that New York authorities 
could grant the relief sought by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress without prejudicing or 
adversely affecting U.S. interests in the Mid- 
dle East. The sole issue in the New York 
proceedings now pending is whether the 
antidiscrimination law permits Aramco to 
screen applicants for jobs by religious criteria 
applied in the State of New York. Whether 
the antidiscrimination law compels Aramco 
2 employ Jews in Saudi Arabia is not the 

ue, 

It appears to me that irrespective of the 
Department's intentions, the Department is 
injected at this moment into the New York 
proceedings because of Mr. Rountree’s let- 
ter, which provided the express basis of 
Commissioner Carter's finding. This involve- 
ment of the Department has occurred not- 
withstanding the fact that the letter by Mr. 
Rountree was not responsive to the legal 
issues in the Aramco case and, indeed, had 
as its reference matters which are outside 
the provisions of the New York law, the na- 
ture of the pleadings, and the inquiry from 
Commissioner Carter. 

Thank you very much for your continued 
cooperation. You may be assured of my in- 
terest in efforts of the Department to re- 
solve the problem of Saudi Arabia interfer- 
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ence in the domestic affairs of the United 
States. 


With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


Voters Want H.R. 7848 Enacted To End 
thè Farm Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7848 
calls for legislative implementation of 
my four-point program to end the farm 
mess. The four points: First, stop all 
subsidies right now—they will cost al- 
most $6 billion this year; second, hold a 
fire sale to get rid of the $9 billion in sur- 
pluses U.S. taxpayers have been forced 
to buy, and pony up another $1 billion 
in taxes to store each year; third, use 
part of proceeds of fire sale to buy out 
or relocate small farmers; fourth, use re- 
maining proceeds to reduce the national 
debt and reduce taxpayers’ burdens. 


The small amount of publicity the plen“ 


got brought into my office an overwhelm- 
ing amount of mail. Not one single letter 
of disapproval was among this mail. 
It came from rural and urban areas all 
over the country. I believe this program 
has the overwhelming support of the 
American people and would be enacted 
immediately if the Congress followed 
their wishes. This specifically includes 
the Nation’s farmers, 55 percent of whom 
voted in a recent poll to dump farm 
subsidies completely. 

Over the last 3 weeks I have spread on 
these pages extracts from the various let- 
ters I have received. For those who have 
any lingering doubts about the will of 
the American people to rid themselves 
of taxes to finance farm subsidies, I have 
asked that the following additional ex- 
tracts be here printed in the RECORD: 

I hope your farm bill carries. That bill 
should have been adopted years ago. 


I'm in full accord with your remedy for 
the farm mess, let's get at it. 

Your program to end the farm mess (and 
how apt the description is) meets with my 
wholehearted approval. 4 


High commendation is due for your stand 
on getting rid of farm subsidies now. The 
wrong should be stopped immediately. 


If you can do anything to end the farm 
mess I shall be grateful to you. 

Please continue to do everything within 
your power to promote your program to end 
the farm mess. In my opinion, the present 
program is a ridiculous, asinine waste of 
taxpayers money. 

We are solidly in favor of your program 
to end the farm mess. We have long de- 
plored this most unrealistic plan as being 
not only contrary to the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand, but also another step in the 
direction of Government control, and a vital 
one indeed. This we are unalterably op- 
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posed to. (These are the views of 10 in- 
dividuals who signed the petition.) 

I think your idea for a solution to the farm 
problem is a good one. 


We are interested in your program to end 
the farm mess. It certainly is time to stop 
the farm subsidies, reduce the national debt 
and start tax reduction. 

I am glad to hear you are trying to do 
something about the farm program. 
have tried it too long and it is plain to see 
it is not the answer. I would like to see 
your suggestion carried out. 

The farm surplus idea is surely meritori- 
ous. I wish it could be enacted into law. 

Let me say I am firmly behind you on your 
farm program. Any other approach 
simply not feasible. 


Cut out the farm subsidy. A farmer is in 
business like I am and should take his 
profit or loss. 


Iam 100 percent behind you with respect 
to the farm mess, it’s outrageous to waste 
the taxpayers cash, without their permission, 
in the bargain, and then let millions of 
pounds of wheat rot, after paying millions 
to store this, in my opinion is a heinous 
wasteful crime and should be stopped at 
once. 

My husband and I agree on your views 
about the farm mess. 


I wish to commend you for the first 
sensible program to end the farm mess that I 
have heard of. I think that your plan will 
be fair to the farmers as well as much 
needed relief to the consumer.” 


I agree with your program to stop all farm 
subsidies now, and get rid of the huge sur- 
pluses, as a start toward reducing the na- 
tional debt and taxes. 


Stalling on a Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, J 
ask unanimous consent that an edito 
published in the Milwaukee Journal. 
calling for a civil rights bill this year. 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECOR? 
as follows: 

STALLING on A C Wim. Ricnts BILL 

The promise of Senator Jonnson, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, majority leader, early last 
January that the Congress would act on. s 
civil rights bill still hasn't been kept. T 
Senate got into a long argument the othe 
day on why this is so. 

Senator Javirs, Republican, of New Yor 
blamed the Democrats. JoHNSON re 

that the fault lay with Republicans. 
hearings ended on civil rights bills last May 
there were seven attempt to hold meetings 
by a subcommittee headed by Senator HEN 
NINGS, Democrat, of Missouri, for the p 
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Of writing a bill, Six of the seven attempts 
failed. Four times, Hennincs says, there 
Was no quorum. Twice a southern Senator 
objected to holding meetings while the Sen- 
ate itself was meeting. JoHNSON says that 
all the Republicans need do is get their sub- 
Committee members to meetings so that 
there will be a quorum. 

But the real trouble goes deeper than any 
Of this. The fact is that there is woeful 
lack of agreement on what kind of a bill to 
Consider. JoHNnson himself has proposed a 
Compromise bill. The administration has 
Proposed a weak bill. Southerners want no 

at all. And liberals, including Javrrs, 
want a strong measure giving the Justice 
Department the power to initiate sults to 
®nforce school desegregation. 

Javrrs' fight is as much with the admin- 
{stration as with anyone else if he would 
but admit it. The administration strongly 
Opposes a strong civil rights measure such as 
Javrrs and his group want. 

But, whoever is to blame for lack of ac- 

lack of action there is. A promise is 
not being kept. A need is not being filled. 
The Ciyil Rights Act of 1957 has been shown 
Up as weak. Events in the last several years 
ve proved the need for legislation strong 
enough to get action. The Congress is not 
Providing the tools for enforcing the law of 
the land. 


Fourth of July 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
On July 2, 1959, the Hellenic Chronicle, 
of Boston, Mass., published an editorial 
entitled “Fourth of July.” This is a 

editorial, with great significance. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 


onored. 

Leading their efforts in this direction will 

be Archbishop Iakovos, who in two letters 
urged the million or so souls in his ec- 
Clestastical Jurisdiction to pay homage to 
the us, anniversary because of its deep 
g to Greek-Americans, in particular, 

and to the democratic world, in general. 

His Eminence will be leading a special 
gy on Saturday at Holy Trinity Cathe- 
The half-hour service will be attended 
by leaders of churches in the New York area 
and by delegations of fraternal, church and 
Other organizations. The archbishop has 
asked this. 

Meng Greek Orthodox leader has also asked 
er every parish in the Archdiocese make 

Orts at similar observances and he puts 
torward the reasons why they should. 

4, His Eminince emphasizes in his 

. — to his flock, is one of the most sig- 
the t of anniversaries in the history of 
World. He said the holiday has triple 
for us all. He cited the tradition 

es that resulted when Americans 
decided they were entitled to basic principles 
ce, liberty, and human rights and 

Ugnity under God. He cited also the his- 
rical significance of the day in which a 
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nation was formed which has been dedicated 
to a continued struggle to spread justice, 
liberty and human dignity to all peoples, 
and said many nations are in danger of 
losing them and would lose them without 
America. 

In conclusion, the archbishop said the 
date should be observed for its symbolism, 
which teaches by the American example 
that freedom, justice and human rights are 
attainable, serving as an inspiration, even 
for those under communistic dictatorship, 
to this enviable end. 

Chances are the majority might still take 
the advantage of the long weekend and head 
for the shore, the lakes, the picnic grounds; 
but it will be possible for all who feel as 
deeply as His Eminence about the Fourth 
of July and its significance to attend church 
and offer prayers for America and its worthy 
objectives. 

It may sound chauvinistic, but it was in- 
spiring to read His Eminence's words on this 
greatest of American holidays. It is par- 
ticularly fitting that Archbishop Iakovos 
makes this effort; for he is the first Greek 
Orthodox Archbishop to hold American 
citizenship. 


Air Force Missions of Mercy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
challenging times—particularly when the 
arch enemy of freedom, communism, 
through its prime dictator, Mr. Khrush- 
chev, intermittently utters war threats— 
it is especially important that we main- 
tain a strong defense. 

During consideration of legislation re- 
lating to the Armed Forces, we recall, 
however, that at home there are periodic 
volleys of criticism leveled at the admin- 
istration of our defense program. 

I am well aware, of course, that in ad- 
ministering a program of the scope of our 
Defense Establishment, it can be ex- 
pected that human errors will occur. As 
these develop, corrective action should, 
of course, be taken. It is important, 
however, to keep each incident in proper 
perspective. 

We are aware, too, that there are often 
honest differences of opinion on policies 
and administration. Acknowledging this, 
it is important that we arrive at the right 
kind of decisions by a positive—rather 
than a negative—approach. 

Generally, I believe that our military 
leaders are doing an admirable job in 
providing the Nation with an effective 
defense, even though further improve- 
ments can and should be made in the 
overall program. 

In view of the criticism I am par- 
ticularly gratified to find, from time to 
time, reviews of ways in which the armed 
services—sometimes acting outside of 
what may be considered a normal mili- 
tary mission—perform tasks that serve 
humanity and, as a result, create good- 
will and respect for this country. 

A recent edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal carried an editorial entitled, “Air 
Force Missions of Mercy.” The editorial 
outlines a number of splendid ways in 
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which the Air Force has engaged in a 
wide variety of activities—many of them 
mercy missions—with fruitful results for 
the unfortunate people involved, as well 
as for our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Am Force MISSIONS OF MERCY 


Now and then a particularly dramatic 
story of some American military mercy mis- 
sion overseas drifts back to the home folks, 
Like this week's story from Naples, Italy, 
that the Air Force is lifting $400,000 worth 
of medical supplies to Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
in remote French Equatorial Africa. ‘The air- 
lift was arranged by Lt. Gen. Richard Lind- 
say, commander of allied air forces in south- 
ern Europe, 

Actually, Army, Air Force, and Navy units 
the world round are helping out their 
neighbors, in projects large and small, the 
year around. 

Last fall, visiting headquarters of U.S. Air 
Forces in Europé at Wiesbaden, Germany, 
we learned of a few mercy missions of this 

tion. 

In 1956, 700,000 pounds of food and cloth- 
ing were dropped to Italians, Sicilians, and 
Sardinians isolated by snowstorms. More 
than 100,000 pounds of food were dropped 
to snowbound Greeks. The following year 
400,000 pounds of insecticide was flown in 
3 days to Tunisia to combat the worst locust 
Plague in north African history. 

This summer, as in years past, the Air 
Force is g German refugee and 
underprivileged children from West Berlin 
to West Germany for vacations in the coun- 
try. Last year 2,000 were given round trips 
in the Kinderlift. 

These are big projects. There are hun- 
dreds of smaller ones. A prominent Turkish 
citizen was dying of fungopneumonia and 
Turkish medical resources had been ex- 
hausted. Americans were asked for help in 
obtaining a rare drug. The drug was flown 
from Wiesbaden to Istanbul in 5% hours 
and the life was saved. 

A United Nations soldier on duty in the 
Gaza strip suffered a serious head injury. 
At U.N. request he was flown to the Air 
Force hospital in Wiesbaden, where two op- 
erations were necessary to save his life. 
Swedish officials thanked the Air Force. 

A Greek boy swallowed a screw. It 
in his right lung. There were no * 
for its removal in Athens. The Air Force 
few the boy to Rhein-Main Airbase in 
Germany, where the base hospital has one 
of the few thoracic (chest) surgeons in Eu- 
rope. The screw was removed. 

Our military forces overseas are trying 
hard to be good and helpful neighbors. The 
reward, for their country, is good will, 
gratitude, and respect. 


Material oad Social Progress in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 


has come to my attention a very thrilling 
Patriotic column written by Mr. George 
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Todt and published in the North Holly- 
wood (Calif.) Valley Times of July 4, In- 
dependence Day. 

He precedes his column with the fol- 
lowing. statement from John Stewart 
Mill, which seems to me to be in complete 
conformity with my concept of a proper 
political and social order in this country: 

The only freedom which deserves the name 
is that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive 
others of theirs or impede their efforts to ob- 
tain it. 


I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn by Mr. Todt be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tus Dar, a Day or CROICE 


Today is America’s Independence Day and 
s splendid time to wave our Nation's flag in 
earnest. Why not? Where has Old Glory 
ever demeaned herself? Who is ashamed of 
the Stars and Stripes? 

Let's display our national colors, wherever 
we may be able to do so, with the utmost 
of honorable pride. 

Frankly, we have something there of which 
we can well afford to be proud. What other 
nation on the world stage has ever accom- 
plished so much as ours, and all in such a 
relatively short period of time? 

Here we are not referring to materialistic 
accomplishments, although we may be said 
to lead the entire world in this respect— 
both now and in the past. 

However, it isn't materialism—dialectic or 
otherwise—that makes man great or sets 
him apart from the lower forms of life which 
inhabit our planet. 

Neither the pyramids of Egypt nor the 
grandeur that was Rome could ever hope to 
match the sheer power of the intellectual 
ideas of our Founding Fathers who gave the 
world their truly American concept of re- 
sponsible political freedom for mankind un- 
der the moral rule of God. 

They said, in effect, that, since we were all 
the spiritual children of the Creator, He had 
consequently given to us certain inalienable 
rights which no mere government comprised 
of mortal men had either legal or moral 
prerogative to take away from us in the 
future. 

Therefore our early American Government 
was set up more as a practical means to 
guarantee these same inalienable rights 
many of them to be found in the first 10 
amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States—than to merely perpetuate 
a ruling power clique in office. 

Because of this new approach to govern- 
ment, in which we indicated that the rank 
and file of the human family was perfectly 
capable of governing themselves without 
recourse to the idiotic notion of rule by “the 
divine right of kings” or other types of 
tyranny imposed from above by totalitarian 
oligarchs of varying descriptions, this land 
of ours has been choice above all other lands 
upon the earth. 

We have been the envy of most peoples 
of the world in modern times. Much of 
their admiration stemmed from the fact 
that we placed moral and spiritual values 
first in our scheme of things in former days. 

More than 50 millions of Europeans and 


large numbers of other peoples left their 


homes abroad, in the course of time, to be- 
come American citizens. 

They came here because we stressed the 
dignity of the individual and gave more copi- 
ously of the draught of human freedom than 
men and women had ever before obtained for 
themselves anywhere else on earth. 
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This provided, in its turn, tremendous in- 
eentive for our people and it acted upon their 
productive powers like an immense catalyst. 

How else explain the rapidity with which 
we grew from a small country of 3 millions 
of population on the Atlantic seaboard 175 
years ago to a great Nation of 175 million 
today? 

How else explain the fact that the Republic 
of the United States, with only 7 percent 
of the world’s population in 1959, now owns 
50 percent of the world’s wealth? 

How else explain the fantastic transforma- 
tion of the American Republic in less than 
two short centuries of historical time from a 
rank political upstart into the most powerful 
Nation on the globe? 

The facts are before us to observe and 
wrestle with, each one according to his or her 
own intelligence in the matter. 

But it ought to be easily apparent, to those 
who are the most discerning among us, that 
real freedom and liberty for mankind pro- 
duces its own special kind of reward. Where 
man is allowed to push forward under his 
own power, instead of belng pushed along by 
despotic controls, he produces far and away 
more for all us than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Man is by nature a competitive entity and 
nowhere is he capable of thriving better than 
under the free enterprise system of the 
United States. Let's keep it If we can. Can 
we meet this challenge in the future? 

Or do we prefer the dictatorship of prole- 
tarian mediocrity? 


Alaska Rate Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, even 
before Alaska became a State, the prob- 
lem of transportation rate regulation 
there was complex and important to the 
economy in a very particular way. 
Alaska is largely dependent upon marine 
transportation for the importation of 
all products consumed there. A very 
small amount of freight is hauled by 
truck over the Alaska Highway and some 
moves by aircraft. People desiring to 
go to Alaska or to leave there must do 
so by airplane, since American- flag 
maritime passenger service was discon- 
tinued in 1954. 

The Alaska Statehood Act provided 
that regulatory control of marine trans- 
portation should remain within the jur- 
isdiction of the Federal Maritime Board. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, of course, 
is the Federal agency having to do with 
the regulation of aviation and it will 
continue in charge of intrastate flying 
until the State is prepared to take over, 
as well as ruling in respect to interstate 
aviation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulates intracoastal and intercoastal 
maritime transportation in the other 
States. Because of the peculiar nature 
of the Alaska trade—and this is doubt- 
less so of Hawaii also—it has been pro- 
posed that a joint board be established. 

To me, this makes good sense. It 
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would include representatives of the 
three regulatory agencies named above- 
Such a board would be in an adyan- 
tageous position wihch could not be 
reached by the three groups working in- 
dependently. It is my hope that 

a board will be established by law 
that as a result there may be achie 
among other things, a reduction in 
Alaska's high freight rates. 

In this connection, there was printed 
in the Journal of Commerce for July 2 
an editorial on this subject, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOINT BOARD FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Because Alaska has become the 49th 
State while Hawaii is getting ready for 
admission as the 50th, Washington officials 
are rightly giving some serious thought to 
problems of regulating transportation be- 
tween these two areas and the mainland. 
In the process they-are brushing up 
some regulatory issues of broader import. 

If domestic precedents are followed, the 
Maritime Board will lose its control over 
rates in these trades, just as its prededessor, 
the old Maritime Commission, was com- 
pelled by the Transportation Act of 1940 to 
surrender to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its reign over coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping rates. The argument 15 
that there is no reason why the Interstate 
commerce of the two new States should be 
governed by practices any different than 
those prevailing in the other 48. 

On the other hand, the conditions that 
produced the Transportation Act of 1940 do 
not exist in the Alaskan and HawailaD 
trades. Railroads do not compete with 
water carriers on hauls to and from thes? 
areas; consequently there is no question 
putting the rates of two competing trans- 
port systems under one Federal agency 
especially when it is considered that no 
move is apparently being made to include 
in the regulatory merger the only other 
transport system that does compete 
shipping lines (though to a limited de- 
gree), namely, the airlines. 

The administration apparently recognizes 
this. What it favors, according to a report 
published in this newspaper yesterday, 18 ® 
sort of joint board which needs only to be 
called into play in the event that some con- 
flict develops between the policies following 
by ICC with regard to continental x 
originating in or destined to Alaska an 
Hawaii. and the Maritime Board, which 
would be left in control of shipping rates. 

This seems to us a reasonable on 
Since the Coastwise Shipping Act prohibits 
foreigners from carrying any goods b 
any U.S. Territories or between any US 
Territories and the mainland, both Hawall 
and Alaska are compelled to utilize U.S. car- 
riers entirely for their trade with the main- 
land. Moreover, their economies are highly 
sensitive to any changes in freight rates 


much more so than those of other States. 


Hence, it is important that the Govern- 
ment keep close tabs on these rates, not t 
as they apply to traffic moving by ship, bu 
as they affect its surface movement, by Tail 
truck or barge, before leaving or after enter- 
ing ports on the mainland. A joint t 
(which ought also, we think, to re; 
the Civil Aeronautics Board) ought to pro- 
Vide a good way of ironing out regulatory 
conflicts—provided it is properly staffed 
run. It need not be large, it need not 5 
often and it need not add much to the c 


plexity of transport regulation. 
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What strikes us, though, and what is ap- 
parently striking other people, too, is why the 
Operations of such a board should be limited 
to Alaska and Hawaii. There are conflicts 
on the mainland it could help to solve, too. 

On several occasions recently, the US. 
Maritime Administration has found it neces- 
sary to go hat-in-hand to the ICC and ask 
that coastwise and Intercoastal carriers be 
Biven a little better break on rates vis-a-vis 
the railroads. 

There is, of course, nothing spectacularly 
Rew about one Federal agency taking the 
Witness chair in a hearing before another. 
The old Office of Price Administration argued 

and ferevently against general rate in- 

Greases before ICC during the war. Both the 

ture and Justice Departments argued 

before the Maritime Commission against dual 

rates in the ocean conference contract sys- 
g And 80 on. 

Another consideration to be kept in mind, 
is that the MA is charged with promoting 
American shipping, just as the Civ Aero- 
Rautics Administration is charged with pro- 
Moting aviation. No agency has been di- 
rected to promote railroads, or trucks, or 
Pipelines. ICC merely regulates. 

Yet it is quite possible that it may not be 
long before two purely regulatory agencies 
find themselves pursuing different policies as 
Tegards movements that, for some distance 
at least, are directly competitive. 

Take, for example, an export shipment 

Chicago to Hamburg. If it goes entirely 

by ship via the Seaway, whatever rate prac- 

are involved fall under jurisdiction of 

the Maritime Board—to the extent that U.S. 

law is applicable. If it goes by rail or truck 

for transshipment at New York, it is under 

ICC jurisdiction for that distance and under 

's more limited control for the rest of 
way. 

It is quite true that shipowners may pro- 

to 100 if they feel that agency is giving 
the rails too much of a break on rates, while 
Tails may send their grievances to the FMB 
Where the reverse is the case. But is there 


A joint board might not provide the whole 
answer, but it would offer at least the hope of 
a move in that direction. 


Area Development Essential for 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
Necticut Department of Labor has just 
released figures showing that unemploy- 
Ment in Connecticut has increased from 
57,600 in mid-May to 60,500 in mid- 
June. Connecticut thus has the dubious 
distinction of being the first State in the 
Union to report a reversal in the sea- 

recovery trend. 

Last month there was a decrease in 
Unemployment due to the entrance into 
the job market of students and gradu- 
ates looking for both temporary and 
permanent employment. But now we 


Ve the disheartening figures just men- 
tioned, 
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Overall, 5.7 percent of the working 
population of Connecticut is now unem- 
ployed as opposed to 5.5 percent last 
month. These figures indicate that the 
current economic recovery will not bring 
lasting relief to chronically distressed 
areas. Indeed, 13 of the 18 labor market 
areas in Connecticut have recorded in- 
creases in unemployment in the last 
month. In eastern Connecticut alone, 
unemployment in Middletown has in- 
creased from 2,200 to 2,300, in Norwich 
from 1,500 to 1,600, and in Willimantic 
from 940 to 1,000. 

All 10 Connecticut labor markets with 
more than 6 percent unemployment are 
now classified as distressed, meaning 
that they have maintained this level for 
at least 18 months. These 10 areas in- 
clude 40 percent of the State's working 
force and 51 percent of the jobless. 
Their average rate of unemployment is 
7.7 percent. The Danielson area in my 
own district has the longest tragic his- 
tory of substantial unemployment in the 
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State, having topped 6 percent ever 
since March 1955. 

Mr. Speaker, these distressed areas in 
Connecticut, like the other chronically 
underemployed areas across the country, 
are unlikely to regain prosperity and 
vitality without the kind of assistance 
provided in the area-redevelopment leg- 
islation which is still awaiting action in 
this House. Pockets of distress in almost 
every State remain to defy the rosy 
figures of recovery which are given to 
us daily on such a reassuring basis by 
the administration. The Connecticut 
figures just in demonstrate that in some 
of these distressed areas there is an 
actual rise in unemployment despite the 
general economic recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is essential that 
this Congress act on area-redevelopment 
legislation this session, despite the threat 
of a Presidential veto. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the latest 
Connecticut statistics, based on figures 
from the Connecticut Department of 


Labor: 


Connecticut— Labor force and unemployment in labor markets June 1959 


Labor market area 


A. State, total 44% iad 
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1 Eligible for assistance under the House Banking Committee recommendation: I. e., unemployment of 6 percent 
in at least 18 of the previous 24 months, 9 percent during at least 15 of the previous 18 months, 12 poreent during 
the previous 12 months or 15 percent during the previous -month period. 


Source: Connecticut Department of Labor, 


Bicentennial Celebration of New Marlboro, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the beau- 


tiful town of New Marlboro, Mass., is 
celebrating its bicentennial. The town 


has honored me by asking me to offer 
some remarks at the bicentennial cele- 
bration this weekend, and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text of 
my prepared address; 
New MARLBORO BICENTENNIAL ADDRESS 

It is surely a wonderful honor to be asked 
to speak to you here briefly on the occasion 
of the bicentennial celebration of New Marl- 
boro. Too much, we live in a modern world 
with little or no appreciation for our heri- 
tage and the history of our land. For this 
reason it is heartening indeed to see that 
you in New Marlboro are taking note of your 
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rich historical tradition on this 200th anni- 
versary. 

In preparing for my remarks today, I dis- 
covered a little book in the Library of Con- 
gress which may well be worth its weight in 
gold to any antique book collector you may 
know. If you are so fortunate as to possess 
a copy, it may pay off the mortgage on the 
old homestead. The book was published by 
a Pittsfield man, Samuel W. Bush, back in 
1829 and has a title typical of those days: 
A History of the County of Berkshire, Mass., 
in Two Parts. The First Being a General 
View of the County; The Second, an Account 
of the Several Towns, by gentlemen of the 
County, Clergymen and Laymen. The task 
of compiling this book had been entrusted 
by a group of interested congregational min- 
isters to the Reverend Mr. David D. Field. 


The Reverend Field gathered a fascinating 


group of reports, which have come down to 
us in this little volume. We learn—as the 
book itself boasts—of “everything impor- 
tant * * whether natural or artificial, civil, 
literary or religious, about the settlement of 
towns, the formation of parishes and 
churches, the settlement, dismission and 
death of ministers, revivals of religion, and 
sketches of the lives of eminent men.” 

Of course I was particularly interested in 
what Dr. Field's book had to tell the reader 
about New Marlboro. Reverting back to the 
earliest days of these settlements, the book 
tells us that in the year 1735 the General 
Court of His Majesty's Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay ordained that there be four 
towns opened upon the road betwixt West- 
field and Sheffield,” that they be contiguous 
to each other, and each be six miles square. 

Two years later, on June 24, 1737, the 
necessary surveying had been accomplished 
and a plat of new townships, numbered 1, 2, 
3, and 4 respectively, were presented to the 
assembly which confirmed them to a large 
group of grantees. The new towns were to 
be named Tyringham, New Marlboro, Sandis- 
field and Becket. And so the legal ground- 
work was laid for the founding of this 
beautiful town. 

We learn from Mr. Field's history that the 
first improvements in New Marlboro were 
made by one Benjamin Wheeler, who became 
the actual original settler. He must have 
been made of stout stuff, for Mr. Field's book 
tells us that during the winter of 1739-40, 
which has to be recorded as one of the mem- 
orable hard winters, Wheeler remained the 
only white inhabitant of the town and con- 
tinued to fell the forest. 

There was an Indian family living at the 
outlet of Six-Mile Pond, which was generally 
friendly to Benjamin Wheeler during that 
first hard winter. But the Indians were 
afraid that the sound of Wheeler's gun would 
frighten the deer, so that he could not shoot 
for game in order to sustain himself. The 
Indians lent him a bow and arrow, but it 
appears that Wheeler never mastered that 
art and spent a rather hungry winter. 

We are glad to learn that some of the men 
in Sheffield, 10 miles distant but the nearest 
town, came over to see Wheeler on their 
snowshoes, giving our friend, as the book 
puts it, “such proofs of their friendship as 
his circumstances required.” 

A Berkshire philosopher, drawing on his 
pipe, fell to meditating on this Jonely 
pioneer, “Picture the fellow,” he mused, 
“sitting all alone in the forest, thinking of 
the hills back of hills that cut him off from 
his folks. There must have been times when 
he felt like running back, but he didn’t, and 
the only thing that ran was the silvery brook 
near his first rude cabin. They even named 
the creek Anthony's Brook, after the last 
Indian to live in the town, and poor old 
Benjamin Wheeler didn't get so much as a 
brook named after him, much less a town- 
ship, like ought to have been done,” 
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But if he didn't get a brook or a township 
named after him, at least he had the honor 
of founding this beautiful town, and as we 
celebrate New Marlboro’s bicentennial to- 
day we salute your earliest community an- 
cestor. 

During the summer of 1740 Benjamin 
Wheeler, who by that time had doubtless 
felled enough of the forest to build a cabin, 
returned to New Marlboro and brought his 
family to their new home. ‘The history tells 
us that he lies today in the old burying 
ground of the town he founded. 

Other settlers followed the Wheeler family 
into this community, and in 1759 the town 
was incorporated—just 200 years 
ago, in honor of which we are gathered here 
today. 

As for the part that New Marlboro has 
played in State and national history, it is 
gratifying to learn that it was well repre- 
sented in the Revolutionary War, in the War 
of 1812, and in the Civil War. In con- 
nection with the Civil War we read in a later 
work that “The town’s expenditure on ac- 
count of the late war, which was never re- 
imbursed, was $25,778.53. The soldiers’ 
record of the town bears the name of 202 
men, 21 of whom were killed, or died of 
wounds, during the service." We may be 
sure that the town performed its part with 
equal credit in the modern wars. 

So as we stand here today, surveying a his- 
tory extending through two centuries, we all 
have reason to be proud—and I hope that al- 
though not myself a native of this com- 
munity, you will allow me to share that 
pride—in a long, stanch and honorable 
record. May our descendants, two centuries 
hence, whatever world they are fated to look 
upon, have cause for equal pride and re- 
joicing in the patriotism, happiness and 
prosperity of this dear and beautiful little 
community tucked into the Berkshire hills. 


Livingston Ludlow Biddle, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Thursday, July 
9, 1959, which reports the passing of 
Mr. Livingston Ludlow Biddle, Sr., mem- 
ber of a long-prominent Philadelphia 
family: 

L. L. BIDDLE, SR., 80, A PATRON or Arrs— 

WORLD TRAVELER AND HUNTER DIES—POET 


Hap ONE-THIRD SHARE IN $3 MILLION 
Trust 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—Livingston Ludlow 
Biddle, Sr., world traveler, big-game hunter 
and patron of the arts, died yesterday in Bryn 
Mawr Hospital. He was 80 years old and 
lived at Westview, an estate on, Highland 
Lane, Bryn Mawr. 

Mr. Biddle bore the name of one long- 
prominent Philadelphia family and was 
reared in the household of another—the 
family of his mother, a Drexel. He was born 
in Atlantic City, where his parents, Edward 
and Emilie Drexel Biddle, had a summer 
home. 

Having shunned the limelight, Mr. Biddle 
Was not so well known as his two brother. 
The younger, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Sr., 
was a prizefighter, Bible teacher, concert 
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singer and colonel in the Marine Corps. The 
other, Craig Biddle, was a noted sportsman 
and international tennis player. 

Mr. Biddle’s mother died when he was 5. 
His father was a descendant of Nicholas Bid- 
die, the financier. The youth was sent to 
live with one of his mother’s eight brothers, 
George W. Childs Drexel, who had no chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Biddle Biddle lived with them until he 
married Miss Rosalie Eugenia Carter Law of 
St. Davids on January 4, 1917. Their home, 
Westview, was built as a wedding present 
for them by the George Drexels. 

After attending St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
NH. and graduating from Princeton Uni- 
versity, class of 1900, Mr. Biddle became in- 
terested In the arts and tried his hand at 
many of them. He also learned to play the 
piano and yiolin, and was the author of 2 
volume of verse, The Understanding Hills, 
published in 1916. 

But he shunned the world of business- 
With his two brothers he shared in a $3 mil- 
lion trust fund set up by his maternal 
grandfather, Anthony Joseph Drexel, finan- 
cier and founder of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Biddle did much of his traveling on 
the Alcedo, the large yacht of the late 
George W. Childs Drexel, onetime publisher 
of the old Philadelphia Public Ledger. To- 
gether, they took several cruises around the 
world and Mr. Biddle hunted big game in 
remote regions. He also had a smaller yacht 
of his own, 

For many years Mr. Biddle was president 
of a hunting club near Stroudsburg in the 
Poconos. He also served for many years as a 
trustee of Drexel Institute. He was account- 
ing warden of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Redeemer in Bryn Mawr and 
a member of the Gulph Mills Golf Club and 
the Philadelphia Club. 

Besides his wife, he leaves two sons, Liv- 
ingston L. Biddle, Jr., a novelist, and Ernest 
L. Biddle, a portrait painter. 


Some Wise and Moderate Recommenda- 
tions for the House Armed Services 
Subcommittee Investigation of the Ac- 
tions of Retired Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
able subcommittee on Investigations of 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
is currently investigating the actions of 
retired military, naval, and civilian per- 
sonnel in connection with the awarding 
of defense contracts. This is an un- 
fortunate investigation and one to which 
great public interest has been attached. 
It is important that the deliberations of 
the subcommittee be carried out in such 
a way as not to impair our national de- 
fense in the face of a great and con- 
tinuing Soviet threat. ` 

In that connection I would like to 
bring to the attention of the House 
some very thoughtful, helpful, and mod- 
erate recommendations as to the course 
of the inquiry which the subcommittee 
should follow offered by the very distin- 
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Suished military critic of the New York 
Times, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, which 
appeared in that great newspaper on 
July 7, 1959. The article follows: 
HT on Ex-Orricers—Hovuse INQUMmMY 
Intro Munitions Lorsy Expecrep To Focus 
ON JOBS IN DEFENSE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


An investigation into an alleged munitions 
lobby by a House committee, which starts 
y. will center on the conflict-ot-interest 
laws governing the employment of retired 
Officers, 

The study will be conducted by a Sub- 
Committee for Special Investigations of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. Rep- 
Tesentative F, Epwarp Hiésrrt, Democrat of 

uisiana, heads the subcommittee, Its 
scope, unlike that of the far-ranging, politi- 
Cally tinged investigations of the so-called 

ants of death in the early 1930's, is 
expected to be somewhat restricted. 

The subcommittee’s advance billings em- 
Phasize that major attention will be paid to 
the problem of retired officers who hold jobs 
With defense industries. The somewhat un- 
fair implications of this concentration of 

retired officer have been tempered by 

„ Hénent. He did this by announcing 
that he expected to extend his investigation 
to include former Federal civilian employees 
and former Congressmen in defense Jobs. 

There is, nevertheless, a danger that some 
Congressmen, piqued over recent exposures 
Of congressional nepotism, may distort and 
reduce the value of an investigation that 

uld be far broader than a conflict-of-in- 

t study. Defense industry, particularly 
aircraft and missile industry, is a multi- 
billion-dollar business. Hundreds of thou- 
of people, entire towns and regions 

aud whole industries are now wholly or 
ely dependent upon defense contracts, 

Government-owned arsenals and labora- 
tories complement industries that in many 

ts are privately owned in form, but 

uld not exist without public moneys in 

form of contracts, loans, fast tax write- 
Os, and other forms of Government aid. 


COMPETITION ON WEAPONS 


Tn some cases the two forms of defense 
factlities—the wholly owned Government 
nal, and the privately owned, Govern- 
t-supported industry—have vied with 
other in the manufacture of competing 
Pons systems, Thus, it was not only 
ce pride and sponsorship that played a 
Tole in the rivalry between the Alr Force 
Thor and the Army Jupiter intermediate- 
Tange ballistic missiles. Competition be- 
een the arsenal concept and the privately 
but Government-supported industry, 
Played a part, 

The pressures generated within the Pen- 
gon and in Washington by the billions of 
à 1 expended annually for defense are 
normous and have been growing. 

® charge of a munitions lobby. 

chambers of commerce, munlcipal 

and State officials, labor unions, industrial 

the tions, the industries concerned and 

Congressmen representing the affected 

of all combine to exert pressures in favor 
their own areas. 


A CALL TO ARMS 


When a missile may be threatened with 

iacellation or cutback, the call-to-arms is 
& tocsin, 

The missile's value is advertised—some- 
times at the expense of the taxpayer. Con- 
— delegations and public opinion are 
= ilized, and economic bogeymen are in- 
Jasad, Calm, nonpartisan, and technical 

dgments become difficult, 


Hence 


ves narrow a frame for the pending in- 
tigation, as Mr. Htnzur is undoubtedly 
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aware. So far, however, congressional dis- 
cussion of the problem has focused attention 
only upon this phase of the problem. 

Senator Pavi H. Doveras, of Illinois, for 
instance, has produced a list of 721 retired 
officers who are employed by 88 companies 
that have defense contracts. An accom- 
panying statement by the Democratic Sena- 
tor had overtones that seemed to imply 
some sinister intent lay behind the facts. 

It is possible that some of these officers 
have utilized their service associations too 
zealously on behalf of their employers. 

Yet Mr. Hénear’s investigation will show 
that existing confiict-of-interest laws dis- 
criminate against the retired service officer. 
In the first place, none of them can work— 
after retirement—for other Government de- 
partments without giving up their service 
retirement pay. 

By this provision of the law, the Govern- 
ment loses the services of able men who still 
have contributions to make in the flelds of 
administration, technology, intelligence and 
other skills. 

RULE HELD DISCRIMINATORY 


In the second place, existing laws single 
out retired officers of the regular uniformed 
services—but not retired members of the re- 
serve components for special discriminatory 
treatment not accorded any other type of 
Federal employee. 

The retired regular officer is subject not 
only to the criminal code that contains pro- 
visions to punish those who conspire against 
the Government's best interests and are 
guilty of fraud, bribery or deceit. He is 
also subject to a plethora of other laws, 
regulations and decisions of the Comptroller 
General. Many of these inhibitions are 
dated by the years or were passed decades 
ago to cover special circumstances now 
ended. 

There is also discrimination within the 
services, A retired Navy or Marine Corps 
officer, for instance, is more severely re- 
stricted in terms of his private employment 
than an Army or Air Force officer. 

Mr. HésEert’s committee, therefore, can do 
the nation a service if it keeps its investiga- 
tion in perspective. It should recognize that 
the retired officer is only a very small part of 
a much bigger problem; that the retired 
officer's services are needed both by industry 
and government; that very few, if any, are 
guilty of any improper acts, and that a 
clarification, modernization and codification 
of the conflict-of-interests laws and regula- 
tions—with discrimination eliminated—is in 
the public interest. 


Public Buildings Act of 1959 
SPEECH } 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7645) to provide 
for the construction, alteration, and ac- 
quisition of public buildings of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wholeheartedly endorse H.R. 
7645. I want to congratulate Chairman 
Jones and the members of his subcom- 
mittee for their successful effort in work- 
ing out a bill which will allow a reason- 
able public buildings program and at the 
same time keep it fully under the con- 
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trol of the Congress. I am very pleased 
to join in sponsorship of this legislation. 
I hope the Congress will pass this bill 
without any delay. 


Congress Has Duty To Curb Courts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
public demand for congressional action 
to curb the usurpations and excesses of 
the Warren Court continually grows 
stronger. The people of the country are 
now aware that the Supreme Court shows 
no inclination to limit itself to a judicial 
function. Asa result, the public looks to 
Congress to reinstitute by legislation the 
proper balance of power between the 
judicial branch on the one hand and the 
executive and legislative branches on 
the other. The general concern over 
this question is evidenced by the increas- 
ing number of editorials on this subject, 
one of the most able of which appeared 
in the Greenville News of Greenville, 
S. C., on July 1, 1959, entitled “Congress 
Has Duty To Curb Courts.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Congress Has Dury To Cura COURTS 

The U.S. Supreme Court, which has been 
known to keep an eye on the political 
weathervane, seems to be showing signs of 
carrying out, with all deliberate speed, some- 
thing of a strategic retreat. 

We have known for some time that at 
least a few members of the Court were con- 
cerned over the popular reaction to the 1954 
decision against school segregation, The 
Court obviously did not anticipate the dif- 
ficulties that would be encountered in 
enforcing that decision. 

Also, there is a faint hope that the Court 
is trying to wigwag a signal to some of the 
lower Federal courts that they, especially the 
circults courts of appeals, are moving a bit 
too rapidly in some instances in reversing 
district court decisions allowing certain 
school districts additional time in which to 
make a reasonable start toward ending racial 
discrimination in the assignment of pupils. 

One such faint sign appeared some 6 
months ago when the Court upheld the 
legality of the Alabama pupil assignment law. 
Still another appeared when within the last 
2 or 3 weeks the Court ruled, in an integra- 
tion case in Virginia, that State laws should 
first be construed by State courts before 
plaintiffs could appeal to the Federal courts. 

In this instance, the Court plainly went 
against several Federal court precedents. 

In more recent decisions the Court modi- 
fied to some extent the precedents it had set 
in other decisions holding that State laws 
were invalid in fields in which Congress had 
legislated. It also modified previous deci- 
sions relating to the Investigative powers of 
Congress. 

It could have been coincidence, although 
we doubt it, that these decisions were 
handed down at the time Congress was 
debating the Smith bill, 
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This bill is almed at curbing the power of 
the Court to do what it refrained from doing 
in the last two cases, but which it had done 
in previous cases. This was to invalidate 
appropriate State laws and to attempt to tell 
Congress under what circumstances it could 
question witnesses in congressional investi- 
gations. 

The House last week passed the Smith bill 
by a healthy margin. What the Senate will 
do is uncertain. The Senate last year re- 
jected by a one-vote margin a similar bill 
passed by the House, but conservative Sena- 
tors are sure to make a fight of It. 

The leftwing elements, naturally, are op- 
posing it both in and out of Congress. Labor 
unions and the NAACP are lobbying against 
it and leftist Senators are saying it would 
open the way to endless litigation and might 
lead to the reversal of certain Supreme Court 
decisions they cherish. 

But something must be done to slow down 
the runaway Supreme Court. A way must 
be found to persuade or force it to stick 
to interpreting the law as written and to 
Tespect the obvious intentions of Congress 
rather than taking off on sociological tan- 
gents and construing the law according to 
what the Court thinks it should mean rather 
than what Congress intended it to mean. 

The leftists say the bill goes too far. 
Actually, it doesn't go far enough In the di- 
rection of protecting the rights and powers 
of the State governments. 

But it is a start, and it should be enacted. 

In the long view, of course, the answer 
to the problem of the Court must come from 
the Court itself. Acts of Congress may pro- 
vide a stopgap here and there, but only the 
judiciary can confine the courts to their 
primary function of interpreting the law as 
written instead of changing the meaning of 
the law to fit a pre-determined conclusion as 
to what is desirable in a given set of circum- 
stances. 

This may come about, for eminent judges 
and some of the most distinguished lawyers 
in the country have openly expressed their 
concern over the trend toward the Supreme 
Court’s making law as opposed to merely 
interpreting the law. This seems to be hav- 
ing its effect. S 

But, meanwhile, Congress should exercise 
its power and responsibility to regulate the 
Jurisdiction of the courts. 


Slowing Down Security Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8,1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
Fred Andrus in the Astorian-Budget, 
Astoria, Oreg.: 

Stowine Down SECURITY NONSENSE 


The Supreme Court has handed a rebuke 
to our security-happy Government by hold- 
ing that some 3 million civillan employees 
of contractors on military contracts don't 
have to meet Government security standards. 

This rebuke might have a healthy effect 
on a government that carries the security 

of people to ridiculous extremes. 
How could the Government possibly make 
sure of the loyalty of 3 million people, It 
would take about 300,000 watchdogs to do 
the job right. 
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There’s a lot of other nonsense in the 
Government's security program which the 
Supreme Court decision didn’t touch. Too 
much information is classified. Secrecy 
cloaks activities of some agencies having 
little or nothing to do with military mat- 
ters, 


The whole security program needs a com- 
plete review and modification. Maybe this 
Court ruling affecting one phase of it will 
inspire a whole new look at the situation. 


Certificate of Recognition Awarded to Mr. 
Max Abelman by the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music held on Wednesday, June 3, 1959, 
at the Equitable Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Brooklyn, N.Y., a certificate of 
recognition was awarded to Mr. Max 
Abelman who, for many years, was secre- 
tary of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. 
The Honorable J. Vincent Keogh, chair- 
man of the awards committee of the 
centenary dinner of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and the brother of our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Krocu], made the 
presentation. Mr. Justice Keogh's re- 
marks on this occasion were as follows: 

Not because his name is first on the list, 
but because he is first in our hearts, I should 
like to present a beautifully embossed cer- 
tificate of appreciation to a great friend not 
only of Brooklyn but particularly of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Since so many 
distinglushed bankers are present at this 
meeting held at one of our most progressive 
banking institutions, the Equitable Savings 
& Loan Association, it is interesting to learn 
that our awardee started his career with 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. He is, there- 
fore, at home with you bankers. Of course, 
we particularly associate him with his un- 
selfish work at the Jewish Hospital of Brook- 
lyn. Through his personal efforts, kings, 
queens, premiers, presidents, and persons of 
high renown, from the four quarters of the 
globe, autographed the walls of the children’s 
ward at the hospital. All communal activi- 
ties of varied interests in our great borough 
were beneficiaries of the tireless, dynamic 
zeal and enthusiasm of this man whom we 
honor today by having him accept this cer- 
tificate as the symbol of the presentation of 
all the certificates to all you good people 
whose efforts made the centenary dinner of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music such a 
glamorous social and financial success. 

First on the list, first in our hearts, it is a 
real pleasure to present the certificate of 
appreciation to one who we pray will long be 
with his Brooklyn neighbors, a philanthro- 
pist, humanitarian, and true gentleman, Max 
Abelman. 


The certificates of recognition awarded 
to Mr. Abelman read as follows: 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music presents 
this certificates of recognition to Max Abel- 
man for outstanding efforts in furthering the 
development of culture, education, and the 
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arts, and for strengthening the position of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music so that it 
may better serve the community's needs in 
the years ahead, as it has so effectively done 
through the past century, 

Through your efforts and those of other 
public-spirited volunteer workers, the cen- 
tennial gala banquet was a notable success. 
The benefits therefrom will give new stren; 
and importance to this distinguished insti- 
tution of which Brooklyn is justly proud. 
Its presentation of lectures, discussions, 
travelogs, and distinguished artists from 
many lands brings enlightenment and un- 
derstanding to our fellow citizens, Your 
help in the effort to provide our neighbors 
with an enriched life and significant cultural 
opportunities is gratefully acknowledged in 
behalf of the centennial gala committee, the 
governing committee of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and the trustees of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

ROBERT E. BLUM, 
President, the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 
MAXIMILIAN Moss, 
Centennial Gala Chairman. 
A. 8. ROSCOE, 
Centennial Gala Cochairmat- 
E. J. LIVESEY, 
Chairman, Governing Committee 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
W. B. HENDAR, 
Vice Chairman, -Governing Commit- 
tee Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


The Less Than 99 Days of Service 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. T 
include the following letter of 75 
tal and a statement from Mr. 
Dreisbach, of Freeland, Pa., reg = 
the less than 90 days of service veterans: 

FREELAND, PA., July 2, 1959. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. A 

Dran CoNonessMAN FLoop: Enclosed is f 
letter concerning the less than 90 days ° 
service veterans. ter 

It would be helpful if a copy of the let 
could be placed in the hands of each mem 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ Ai 
and each member of the Senate Commit 
on Armed Services. ve 

Perhaps, the best thing would be to ae 
the letter inserted in the Appendix of —1 
CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, where it would 
hope—be seen and read by the 
members of both Houses. 

Would it be asking too much to have 
done, Mr. FLOOD? ty 
Your views and suggestions will be grea 

appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 

With best wishes I remain, 


Sincerely, 
Grorce DREISBACH- 


Tue Less THAN 90 DAYS or SERVICE pan 

I was a permanent employee in the yay 
Mint, Philadelphia, Pa., and retired on 73 
1, 1950, after 3314 years of service. I am 
years old. A 


this 


Article 


1959 


When the draft call came in 1918 for men 
my age bracket (I was 32 then) I was 
Placed in deferred classification (not at my 
request) by the draft board. Sometime 
later on a call was issued by the War Depart- 
ment for volunteers to serve in the Motor 
hanics Division, I applied, was accepted, 
And sent to Camp Pitt, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. I was in the Army 
from October 15, 1918, to December 10, 1918, 
Just 57 days. The ending of the war pre- 
Vented further service in the Army, 

All bills that are introduced in the House 
and Senate contain the 90 days of service 
Umitations. I would like to offer the follow- 

comments in favor of the less than 90 
days of service veterans, and offer two sug- 
gestlons. 

All soldiers were in the same Army, regard - 
less of the number of days of service, ready 
to fight for the same cause; protect the same 

„ serve the same country; and every 
Soldier took the same oath to defend the 
United States of America. 

The lives of the more than 90 days of 
Service veterans was disrupted to a greater 
extent than was the lives of the less than 90 
days of service veterans, of course, but the 
la would have served days, weeks. 
Months, more than they did if the war had 
Rot ended. 

Just what is wrong with the less than 90 
ays of service veterans? What is the mag- 

difference between 90 days, or more, of 
and 89 days, or less, of service? 

It is hard to understand the discrimina- 

against the less than 90 days of service 

because the high cost of living; the 

Prices of commodities; sickness, and the ex- 

esive medical costs involved, affects the one 
8Toup as much a it does the other group. 

May I repectfully offer the following sug- 
20 ms: (1) That all veterans who served 

Gays, or less, be granted the full annuity 
benefits when they attain age 70; or 

Ve already passed that age; or (2) all vet- 

who served 29 days, or less, be granted 
third the full annuity and benefits; and 
Veterans who served 30 to 89 days, inclu- 
šive, be granted two-thirds of the full an- 
Rulty and benefits. 
pectfully submitted. 
GEORGE DREISBACH. 


Khrushchev’s Economic Offensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 5 
Years ago Carroll Kilpatrick wrote an 
W entitled Malenkov's Trade 

eapon.” That was before most Ameri- 
ans took seriously the Soviet economic 
fensive. Today this distinguished cor- 

ent of the Washington Post and 
umes Herald brings his thesis up to date 
Omen, article, “Khrushchey’s. Economic 
es €nsive,” which appears in the summer 
der of The Virginia Quarterly Re- 
thoy I ask unanimous consent that this 
ughtful article be printed in the Ap- 

of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
âs follows: 
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[From the Virginia Quarterly Review, Sum- 
mer, 1959] 
EHRUSHCHEV'S ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 
I 

Nearly 5 years ago, I argued, in an article 
entitled Malenkov's Trade Weapon,” that 
the free nations should coordinate their for- 
eign economic policies as a bar to Soviet 
economic penetration. At that time, the 
Russian trade offensive was in its very early 
stages; almost no one envisioned the possi- 
bility of a serlous Chinese Communist trade 
drive. Now, with both having moved into 
high gear, and with the Eastern European 
satellites having become major Communist 
trading powers, the free nations are con- 
fronted with a complex and far-reaching 
challenge. 

In recent months, three related develop- 
ments of great significance have emphasized 
the significance of this challenge. The first 
is that Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev has 
relaxed the old Stalin policy of economic 
self-sufficiency, The second—possibly a 
major reason for the first—is that the Com- 
munist world's spectacular economic ad- 
vances have made it necessary to look abroad 
for new equipment and raw materials to feed 
its vast industrial machine. Finally, the 
bloc’s aid program has been accelerated. 

For the West to fail to note the signifi- 
cance of what is happening would be to 
make the same mistakes that were made in 
discounting Soviet scientific and technologi- 
cal advances in the presputnik days. 


m 

During ħis visit to this country earller this 
year, Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
repeatedly said that Russia wanted to ex- 
pand its trade with the United States but 
that American Government restrictions 
stood In the way. In reply, American offi- 
cials said that Miyokan was not serious 
about a desire for increased trade, If the 
Soviet Union wants to trade with the United 
States, the officials said, all it has to do is, 
quite simply, to start trading. 

To understand Mikoyan's motives, it is 
necessary to understand the new role which 
trade has assumed in the Kremlin's scheme 
of things. For a Communist state, trade is 
always a means to an end, not an end in 
itself; in other words, trade is an instrument 
of policy. Yet we have often been misled 
with respect to Soyiet trade policy because 
we have insisted that it was carried out only 
for devious and harmful political ends, The 
“Great Soviet Encyclopedia,” faithfully ex- 
pressing the Leninist doctrine, has helped to 
confuse us with its often quoted statement 
that “the foreign trade policy of the USS.R. 
is part of the overall foreign policy of the 
USSR.” 

Today Russian trade involves more than 
that. It also is part of the overall domestic 
economic policy of the USSR. Without 
discounting the important and often con- 
trolling foreign policy aspects, particularly as 
they relate to underdeveloped countries, it is 
clear that domestic considerations are in- 
creasingly important. In all probability, 
domestic considerations will receive a higher 
priority in both Russia and China as Com- 
munist industrialization proceeds. 

An example was the Russian dumping on 
the world market last year of tin and alu- 
minum. There was serious distress in the 
West, especially in some Latin American 
countries, as a result of the price declines 
that followed. We may expect similar moves 
in the future, as Communist countries de- 
velop the capacity to allocate more goods for 
export. But we deceive ourselves in attrib- 
uting every such action to a desire to make 
economic warfare on the capitalist coun- 
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tries. It is fairly well established that Mos- 
cow had another motive: to obtain pounds 
sterling for purchases in Malaya, Ghana, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. The Krem- 
lin looked around for something it could 
spare which could be sold for sterling; tin 
and aluminum were found to be ayailable. 

This is not to say that Russia does not use 
its expanding economic power for political 
ends. The recent experience of Finland is 
instructive and should be a warning to all 
countries not to let themselves become de- 
pendent upon Communist trade, By a sim- 
ple turn of the economic screw, Moscow 
caused considerable economic dislocation in 
Finland and brought about the fall of the 
Finnish Government. Although Russia 
seemed to be primarily upset becauses its 
trade relations with Finland had not worked 
out satisfactorily, there were also political 
considerations. In the first place, Moscow 
never liked the Fagerholm government, a 
coalition of all non-Communist parties, 
which took office on August 29, 1958. 

For the first time since the war, the gov- 
ernment included Finland's Conservative 
Party—a businessman's party, with 29 seats 
in the 200-man Diet, which favored closer 
economic ties with the West. Also for the 
first time since the war, the coalition gov- 
ernment showed potential signs of real 
strength, capable of attacking Finland's eco- 
nomic problems on a realistic basis. That 
was as disturbing to Moscow as to Finland's 
Communists. 

Most experts now think that the decisive 
factor resulting in the cancellation in the 
fall of 1958 of all trade relations and the 
withdrawal of the Soviet Ambassador was 
more prosaic. ‘The Finns were losing interest 
in Russian imports. The independent Fin- 
nish businessmen and consumers found that 
imports from Europe and the United States 
were more attractive in price and quality. 
The most notable example was automobiles. 
After the war, when no other cars were 
readily obtainable, the Finns purchased all 
the Russians cars possible. 

By 1958 the Finns began to show a marked 
preference for European cars, and Russian 
ears could be seen piling up unsold on the 
docks in Helsinki. There also was trouble 
over steel. Under the Soviet-Finnish trade 
agreement, Finland agreed to purchase a 
specified amount of Soviet steel in 1958. 
But during the course of the year, Finnish 
manufacturers found that they could pur- 
chase steel cheaper in Europe than in Rus- 
sia, Russia would not meet the world price, 
and so the Finns did not buy all the Russian 
steel they had originally agreed to purchase. 
They offered instead to take Russian raw 
materials like petroleum, cereals, cotton, 
sugar, and coal, 

Moscow, however, insisted that the agree- 
ment be carried out to the letter. When 
Helsinki could not force Finnish shipbuild- 
ers to buy steel they did not need or to pay 
the higher price for Russian steel, Moscow 
canceled the trade agreement, leaving the 
Finns, who do 25 percent of their foreign 
business with the Russians, in an extremely 
difficult position. 

At the heart of the problem was the fact 
that Finland was selling more to Russia than 
Russia was selling to Finland. Hence, Rus- 
sla was going into debt to the Finns to 
finance its purchases in Finland. That was 
particularly galling to a big country with 
ambitions to become a leader in world trade. 
Moscow forced the Finns to form a new gov- 
ernment as the price of renewing the trade 
agreement. 
~ The world’s neutralists who are interested 
in increased trade with the Soviet Union 
or Red China would do well to study the 
history of Finland's recent experiences with 
her big neighbor, 
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Both Russia and China, as well as the 
eastern European satellites, are moving for- 
ward industrially with great determination, 
energy, and skill. As their domestic economic 
power grows, their power as traders will in- 
crease. They will require more imports to 
satiefy the demands of their industrial en- 
terprises. They will find it necessary—and 
easler—to allot a larger part of their produc- 
tion for exports to pay for needed imports. 
Already China is cultivating the markets 
of southeast Asia because it sorely needs 
the benefits it can derive from foreign trade. 
Almost at the same time that Russia can- 
celed its trade with Finland, China canceled 
its trade with Japan, in an attempt to em- 
barrass the Japanese Government during an 
election campaign; but because Japan was 
in no way dependent upon China's trade 
the cancellation had little or no political or 
economic consequences in Japan. 


Im 


Premier Khrushchev outlined the Soviet's 
Primary domestic eocnomic aim when he 
told the 21st Soviet Communist Party Con- 
gress this year that the fundamental eco- 
nomic task is to overtake the most highly 
developed capitalist countries in per capita 
production. Not only Khrushchev but other 
Soviet leaders have sald that the basic eco- 
nomic task of the U.S.S.R, is to surpass the 
industrial lead of the United States at the 
earliest possible moment. 

While virtually all the experts regard these 
claims as exaggerated, particularly as to 
overcoming the United States in per capita 
output, they take Khrushchev’s ambitions 
seriously. With Russia's larger population, 
its rigid discipline, and its intense concen- 
tration on essential production, it is moving 
from a position of @ poor second to the 
United States to that of a strong second. As 
Russia and its allies grow industrially, they 
will become an increasingly serious threat 
to free world trade relations. 

Since Stalin’s death, there has been a sharp 
increase in the foreign trade of the Com- 
munist countries. This has been notably 
true with respect to trade between the East- 
ern European satellites and the Middle East. 

The story of the Eastern European satel- 
lites—which had a stronger prewar trade 
history than Russia—suggests that both for- 
eign policy and domestic economic consider- 
ations are involved. The satellites have 
been the spearhead of the Communist trade 
drive in the underdeveloped areas. Between 
1954 and 1957, for example, the satellites 
showed a 90-percent, or $400 million, rise in 
trade with less developed countries. 

In 1955, the satellites outranked Russia in 
trade with the Afro-Asian countries by about 
four to one and in 1957 by about three to 
two. The satellite trade drive, according to 
a study by Jan Wszelaki for the National 
Planning Association, has evolved as much 
from the area’s large-scale industrialization 
program and consequent need for primary 
products as from political motives—if not 
more. 

Soviet imports from Eastern Europe, as 
Wszelaki found, have allowed the Soviet 
Union to relieve many of its shortages, to 
speed its economic development and to con- 
centrate upon high priority targets, “includ- 
ing production of expensive modern arma- 
ments and, lately, deliveries of equipment to 
uncommitted parts of the world.” Like the 
Western Powers, Russia increasingly requires 
imports. No doubt a study of Russia’s long- 
range needs would show the importance of 
imports in the future just as similar studies 
have shown the need in the United States. 

Between 1955 and 1957, total Soviet foreign 
trade increased from a total of 26 billion 


rubles to 33 billion, Soviet trade with non- 
bloc countries increased at a faster rate— ` 


from 5.7 billion rubles to 9.3 billion. Soviet 
trade with the United Kingdom between 
1955 and 1957 rose by about 33 percent, by 
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about 60 percent with West Germany, by 
nearly 20 percent with France—and by 2 or 
3 percent with the United States, With Can- 
ada, the increase was by about 300 percent, 
but it was from a very small base. 

American officials are entirely justified in 
saying that Russia is not concerned with 
establishing “normal” trade relations, that 
it is interested in trade with America only 
for what it can get out of it and that it has 
little or no interest in buying consumer 
goods. Khrushchev sald last year, in talking 
about the need for chemical factories, that 
it would be “expedient” to order the equip- 
ment in capitalist countries. In that way, 
he said, the Soviet Union would be given 
the opportunity “for quicker fulfillment of 
the program for the construction of new 
chemical enterprises without wasting time 
on creation of plans and mastering the pro- 
duction of new types of equipment.” 

That comment alone should be sufficient 
argument for the West to coordinate its for- 
eign economic -policies. Certainly chemical 
factories should not be sold to Russia with- 
out a quid pro quo. If Russia wants to buy 
our technical know-how, it should be per- 
mitted to do so only in exchange for eco- 
nomic or political considerations important 
to our side. In other words, if Russia serl- 
ously warits to trade, as Khrushchey and 
Mikoyan have said, trade in other than con- 
sumer goods should be permitted only after 
negotiations and concessions. 

Iv 


Early last summer Khrushchev wrote to 
President Eisenhower proposing an increase 
in trade between the two countries. He said 
it could amount to “several billion dollars 
over the next several years.” Mikoyan ap- 
parently convinced some American business- 
men that there were real opportunities for 
trade but for the stringent controls the Gov- 
ernment puts on exports to Communist 
countries. 

But both Khrushchev in his letter to the 
President and Mikoyan in his talks at the 
State Department said that trade could be 
expanded only if the United States would 
grant long-term credits. Thus, they ac- 
knowledged that Russia is short of foreign 
exchange and also short, for the time being, 
of goods it would like to sell abroad. The 
suggestion for credits “was presented to me 
as an absolute precondition to increased 
trade during my talks with Mr. Mikoyan,” 
C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, sau after the Mikoyan 
visit. 

Since the Soviet leaders must know that 
the Johnsen Act forbids the extension of 
credit to a country that has defaulted on its 
debts to the United States, American officials 
concluded that the Soviet appeals were hol- 
low and designed for propaganda purposes. 
The appeals were almost certainly designed 
to try to destroy this country's restrictions 
on strategic trade with Russia. Dillon re- 
minded Mikoyan that during World War II 
the United States shipped some $11 billion 
of lend-lease goods to Russia and that it is 
the only important country that has not set- 
tled its lend-lease account. 

It is important to remember that the 
United States made no claim for payment 
of war goods shipped under lend-lease, but 
it has claimed $2.6 billion for civilian-type 
goods. In 1951, this country offered to 
settle the entire claim for $800 million over 
a long period. Russia offered $300 million. 
Mikoyan showed no inclination to revive 
the talks—possibly because Russia still has 
serious foreign exchange difficulties and does 
not want to use its gold hoard. 

‘Russia's foreign exchange problem is best 
exemplified by its determination to export 
automobiles—one of the commodities in 
shortest supply in the Soviet Union. Al- 
though it produces only about 125,000 cars 
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a year, it has allocated about a fourth oF 
fifth of this number for export, primarily 
for prestige and political purposes but alse 
to obtain foreign exchange. The extreme 
difficulty of doing business with Russia on 
normal pricing terms ls shown by the fact 
that although the cars sell for 10,000 rubles 
or more in Russia, they haye been marketed 
in Greece for 3,300 rubles, in Iceland for 
4,700, in Sweden for 4,400, and in Argentina 
for 2,500 rubles. As long as such discrepan- 
cies exist, Russia cannot be accepted as & 
reliable trading partner. If Russia wants 
to improve its trade relations with the 
United States, its pricing policies suggest an 
avenue for negotiation. Likewise, if nego- 
tiations should start, the United States 
should insist upon some kind of assurances 
against haphazard dumping operations such 
as those last year in tin and aluminum. 

If Moscow were interested in trade for its 
own sake, it would not find the West's stra- 
tegic controls onerous. Dillon invited Mi- 
koyan to begin trading but of course the 
Russian visitor was not interested in buying 
refrigerators, automobiles, and other con- 
sumer goods, Mikoyan was more interested 
in wrecking the strategic controls so that he 
could purchase chemical factories and other 
technological developments, 

“When we hear the Soviets complaining 
about our export controls,” Dillon said, we 
must remember that the Soviet Union, 
through its state trading monopoly, main- 
tains complete control over all exports, per- 
mitting only those which are considered to 
suit the Soviet objective of the moment.“ 

Actually, the United States is buying more 
from Russian at present than Russia is buy- 
ing here, with the Soviets probably using the 
dollars obtained from this favorable ex- 
change for purchases in other countries. 
Russia's difficulties in selling here are 
partly the result of the abrogation by Con- 
gress at the time of the Korean war of most- 
favored-nation treatment. The denial 
most-favored-nation treatment means that 
tariffs on Russian goods brought into the 
United States often are higher than those 
charged on similar goods from other coun- 
tries. Mikoyan complained bitterly about 
this to Dillon and at length in his report 
on his visit to the 2ist Party s 
Nevertheless, most-favored-nation treatment 
certainly should not be given to Russis 
without concessions of equal value on ber 
part. 

As for controls, they are a proper if not 
complete protection for American technol- 
ogy against Communist pirating practices: 
The difficulty is that many of our allies: 
notably Great Britain and West Germany: 
have less stringent controls and are much 
more eager to encourage unrestricted trade 
with the Communist nations. Neverthelest: 
the controls have bought the West time 2 
they should not be abandoned simply Vane 
cause Moscow complains or because som 
business is lost. 

Overly restrictive enforcement of controls 
on our part, however, sometimes plays into 
the hands of Russian propaganda unneces 
sarily and denies business that might as 
well go to American as to European sma 
The recent case of the steel pipe order = 
an example of bungling on our part. 8 
though steel pipe is not on the prohibi id 
list, the Commerce Department, despite mi t 
objections from the State Departmen‘ 


denied a license for the export of $2.6 million 
worth of steel pipe to Russia. ams: ase 


then was placed in West Germany. 
flexible approach to the problem o 
part would have been more realistic. 4 
While the least developed countries shoul 
view any trade deals with the Comm 
with great suspicion, and all countries 
should avoid becoming dependent Upo 
Communist trade, a powerful natign like the 
United States should not fear trade with 
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the Communist bloc per se. Our objective is 
to protect our interests and to obtain politi- 
cal and economic concessions from a power- 
Tul antagonist for the trade arrangements we 
enter into. We recognize that Russia has 
more to gain from the trade relation than we 
do, and we should bé wary. We want to be 
Sure there are compensations to us. 


v 


Trade is, after all, a two-way street. In 
Order to import, the Communist countries 
Must export. In other words, they must pro- 
duce goods for export to pay for goods re- 
ceived. We should not be afraid of trade 
When the rules are followed, and we have 
Much to gain in seeing to it that the Com- 
Munist countries grow in their dependence 
upon trade. In the long run, trade may help 
to relieve tensions, and Paul-Henri Spaak 
May be right in saying that “a rich Com- 
Munist is probably less to be feared than a 
Poor Communist.” 

Nevertheless, our immediate interest is 
not in making the Communist rich but in 
Preventing him from using his expanding 
€conomic power to disrupt the Western al- 
-Mance, We shall probably need to use a 
Pragmatic approach for a number of years, 
We know that the Russians and the Chinese 
Want expanded trade. We have already said 
that we have no objections to virtually un- 
limited trade in consumer goods, except with 
the Chinese Communists, with whom all 
trade is barred. We are now in the process 
Of expanding the trading lists, which should 
not be cause for alarm if we drive hard bar- 
Bains and negotiate political and economic 
Points in dispute as we-move toward fewer 
restrictions. The way in which the Soviets 
act and in which they live up to their trade 
agreements should prove invaluable tests of 
the Kremlin's good intentions. If there are 
Other moves toward more normal political 
Telations, the stage would then be set for 
Sdditional trade negotiations. 

We should take care, however, to see that 
Russia does not make any free country de- 
Pendent, as Finland has become, upon its 
trade.. If necessary, we should be willing to 
Make uneconomic deals to take Egyptian 
Cotton or Ceylonese rubber to enable such 
Countries to maintain their economic inde- 
Pendence of the Communist orbit. At the 
same time, we must at all times work to en- 

the area of free world cooperation in 
economic and political matters, doing all .we 
can to strengthen the economic unity and 
Cooperation of the friendly nations. 


Wilkes-Barre’s lrem Temple Wins 
Acclaim in Parade at Atlantic City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 

Wilkes-Barre Record of Wednesday, 
July 8, 1959: 

Inem WINS ACCLAIM IN PARADE AT SHORE 

Irem Temple won acciatm from the many 
thousands who lined Atlantic Avenue and 
the boardwalk and filled Convention Hall 
Yesterday morning for the 85th imperial 
Council sessions which got underway with 
the escort $ 
1 Parade honored Imperial Potentate George 
85 Stringfellow, of Crescent Temple, Tren- 

on, N.J, who 10 days ago made an official 
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visitation to Irem Temple at the outdoor 
ceremonial at the country club. 

Headed by Potentate David N. Schooley, 
Irem had approximately 400 members in the 
line of march with its brass band, bugle 
corbs, Arab patrol, legion of honor, chanters, 
police, ceremony producers, stagecrafters, 
string band, appointive officers, and mem- 
bers of the divan. Irem was 25th temple to 
pass in review in the 5-hour parade of uni- 


‘formed organizations of 47 temples. 


Specifically acclaimed were Irem's band 
of 60, one of the largest musical organiza- 
tions in the parade, and the string band in 
feathered mummers’ costume, the military 
pomp of the bugle corps, the precision 
marching of the Arab patrol and legion of 
honor, and the singing by the chanters. 

Irem will participate with all units in the 
spectacular illuminated parade tomorrow 
night on the boardwalk to welcome the in- 
coming highest officer of Shrinedom, Dr. 
Clayton F. Andrews, of Sesostris Temple, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Again Irem will be 25th in 
the line of march in a parade expected to 
take 5 hours to pass the reviewing stand. 
R. Lanning Ransom will be parade marshal 
tor tomorrow night's parade, filling the same 
capacity he held yesterday. 

T. Edison Cooke, president of Irem Tem- 
ple’s oriental band and bugle corps, has had 
his name proposed as a candidate for an 
office in Association of Shrine Oriental 
Bands with representation from 141 temples. 
Business meeting of the association will be 
held this morning. 

Irem caravan of nine buses will return 
Friday morning, leaving Madison Hotel at 
9 a.m. and arriving in Wilkes-Barre about 
3 pm. 


Automotive Legislation Is Needed—H.R. 
880 and H.R. 883 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been attempting, for the last 6 years, to 
have reform legislation enacted for the 
automotive industry. 


On January 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 
880 and H.R. 883. The first is a measure 
to require certificates of fitness in the 
sale of automobiles and the other pro- 
hibits tampering with speedometers. 


On July 7, 1959, it was my privilege 
to appear before the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
support of these bills. 

The following is a transcript of my 
testimony: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE or New YORK, JULY 8, 
1959 
Mr. MuLTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
May I at the outset thank you for the 

opportunity of being invited here to ex- 

press my views on this important legislation 

you are considering. At the same time I 

want to take a moment to commend the dis- 

tinguished chairman and his distinguished 
colleagues on this subcommittee for their 
continuous and continual attention to this 
very important subject of attempting to 
make our highways safe and, as a necessary 
coincidence of that, to try to make auto- 
mobles safe and to make automobile 
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drivers do their share, as well as the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, in improving the 
safety of our highways. 

If it is agreeable to the chairman, I will 
submit my formal statements for the record 
in support of H.R. 880 and H.R. 883, and 
ask that they be made a part of the record. 

I will briefly summarize them for the com- 
mittee. I think that in that way we can 
Save some time. 

Mr. Ropverts, Without objection, those 
statements will be filed for the record. 

(Mr. Mutrer’s statement in support of 
H.R. 880 is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity af- 
forded to me to submit to you my views in 
support of my bill, H.R. 880. 

The bill as introduced requires a certifi- 
cate of fitness by the manufacturer of any 
motor vehicle which is shipped, sold, trans- 
ported, et cetera, in commerce. Such cer- 
tificate of fitness must state that (1) the 
motor vehicle and all parts and accessories 
have been inspected and found in 
working order, safe and ready for operation 
on the public highways and in complete ac- 
cord with all specifications as set forth in 
all descriptive and advertising matter; and 
(2) the vehicle has been road-tested for at 
least 100 miles and found in good operating 
condition after having been so road tested. 
The bill prescribes a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
1 year or both. The act shall take effect 
90 days after enactment. S 

If this bill is enacted into Iaw, it should 
prevent “lemons” from getting into the 
hands of customers. You, gentlemen, are 
familiar with the District of Columbia case 
in which a dissatisfied customer painted 
lemons all over his new automobile and drove 
it through the streets of Washington. This is 
not good for the customer, the car dealer, or 
for the manufacturer. It is, indeed, poor 
public relations. 

As we understand the law in the District 
of Columbia as it stands today, there is 
nothing to prevent a dissatisfied customer 
from painting lemons on a new car. In this 
case the car dealer sued for an injunction 
under a District of Columbia traffic regula- 
tion prohibiting the painting of articles on 
automobiles, On appeal the traffic regula- 
tion was declared unconstitutional on the 
grounds that it was an infringement of free 
speech. It is hoped that such dissatisfac- 
tion by all concerned would be obviated by 
the enactment of this bill. 

The requirement that the vehicle be road- 
tested for 100 miles assures tht the vehicle 
will be in good operating condition when it 
is sold to the customer. The bill also re- 
quires that all parts be inspected, including 
vital parts such as the transmission, steer- 
ing gear, etc. We all have heard of those 
fantastic cases where the steering gear 
has come off in the hands of the operator, 
or the motor has literally dropped out of the 
car, or a defective wheel has collapsed as in 
the case of MucPherson y. Buick Motor Co. 
(111 N.E. 1050 (1916). 

Another important aspect of this legisla- 
tion is the requirement that the motor ve- 
hicie and its constituent parts be in com- 
plete accord with all specifications as set 
forth In ali descriptive and advertising mat- 
ter. There is no doubt that some advertis- 
ing has gone beyond “mere puffing” and does 
not truly represent the product. 

It goes without saying that this bill is in 
the public interest. It is also in the in- 
terest of the manufacturers, the car dealers, 
and car purchasers. 

A somewhat analogous situation may be 
pointed out in the certificate of air worthi- 
ness required by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority before a plane will be allowed to 
take to the air. = 

It is true that special provision is made 
for the required inspections, and that alr- 
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planes haye not yet reached the volume out- 
put of motor vehicles. But motor vehicles, 
of present power, are still a dangerous in- 
strumentality, and some more effective meas- 
ures must be found to insure that mechani- 
cally, at least, the likelihood of danger from 
inherent defects is reduced to the minimum. 
My bill is a step in that direction. 

Clearly, my bill will, if enacted, help to 
preyent automobile accidents due to defec- 
tive cars and parts. It will protect the public 
from physical injury, instead of forcing them 
to seek redress through legal process by tort 
action for money compensation. No amount 
of money can ever compensate for a maimed 
human body or for the death of a loved one. 

This bill will take the doctrine of caveat 
emptor—let the buyer beware—out of new- 

car sales. In other words, if an unfortunate 
new-car buyer now, perchance, draws a 
“lemon,” the attitude is that he is just un- 
lucky.” The new-car dealer finds it difficult 
to iron out the mechanical “bugs” in a 
“lemon.” This bill would take the onus off 
the dealer—the present 90-day warranty— 
and place it on the manufacturer, where it 
should have been all of the time. Obviously, 
it is easier for the manufacturer to check 
for these defects through the course of the 
manufacture of the vehicle, and after its 
completion by the road test, than it would 
be for the dealer. Under the present pro- 
cedure, we are locking the barn door after 
the horse has been stolen. 

It is most unfair to the dealer to require 
him to correct inherent mechanical weak- 
nesses in the manufacture of an automobile, 
lemon, or otherwise. It is not fair to sub- 
ject a dealer’s reputation and name to the 
painting of lemons on a car purchased from 
him and parade such car through the streets 
of any community. 

It was Mr. Justice Holmes who said that 
an automobile was potentially a lethal weap- 
on. It is just that when in good condition 
in the hands of a poor driver, It is the more 
so when in bad condition in the hands of 
the best driver. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the 
public interest aspect of this legislation, and 
the safety feature. I repeat, If this bill 
would save just one human life, it ls worthy 
of enactment, Some of you may know that 
I have been interested in the enactment of 
this legislation for a number of years. 

I thank my distinguished colleagues for 
the kind of attention they have given me 
today. 

(Mr. Muvrrr’s prepared statement in sup- 
port of H.R. 883 is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
to me to submit to you my views in support 
of my bill, H.R. 883. 

H.R. 883, 86th Congress, requires the 
manufacturer of a motor vehicle to seal the 
speedometer thereof so as to prevent tamper- 
ing therewith or to prevent its operation. 
The bill defines terms used, namely, manu- 
facturer, motor vehicle and commerce. It 
prescribes a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 1 year or 
both. 

It is commonly believed that it has become 
the practice for some used and new car deal- 
ers to tinker with the speedometer of their 
ears before placing them on the market, 
This has become so commonplace that it is 
almost considered "caveat emptor.” Some 
car dealers feel that it is “mere puffing.” 

Let us examine this procedure of turning 
the speedometer back. Is it not really dis- 
honest and morally indefensible even if con- 
sidered on the same level as “the morals of 
the market place” in the words of Justice 
Cardozo? It is closely analogous to the 
sharp horse traders practice of a bygone era 
of doping horses to prime them for a par- 
ticular trade or sale. If my bill is enacted it 
will be a step in the direction of probity in 
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new and used car sales. I belleve that we all 
agree that that there ts a need for a step 
in this direction. 

Frankly, gentlemen, if I personally were 
going to buy a used car or a new car, I would 
want to be assured of the “correct” mileage 
on the speedometer, be it high, or be it low, 
before purchasing such automobile. I think 
Iam entitled to know the correct mileage on 
the speedometer when I purchase an auto- 
mobile, as this is a primary consideration in 
determining the remaining useful life of the 
vehicle. 

If enacted, this bill would do just that. 
Is not the public entitled to this protection? 
Is not this bill in the public interest? Is 
not this bill long overdue? Is it not a 
fraud to tell a customer that the mileage 
of a car up for sale 1s 30,000 miles when 
in fact, and the seller knows as a fact, the 
mileage of such automobile is 60,000 miles? 

Can such a deliberate and intentional 
falsehood golng to the heart of the con- 
sideration be classified as “mere puffing’? 
If the mileage is not a primary considera- 
tion, why do some car dealers practice this 
deceit of turning the speedometer back? 
Surely, it is done for the purpose of mis- 
leading and influencing the customer to buy 
when he has relied on the low-mileage 
reading. 

Certainly, if the representation as to mile- 
age is not already a material representa- 
tion—as I believe that it is—the fact that 
the Federal Government would see fit to 
regulate such mileage by Federal law would 
make such representation a material fact 
without a shadow of a doubt. 

It has been held that the setting back of 
an automobile speedometer to deceive cus- 
tomers as to material facts constitutes fraud. 
Lizana v. Edward Motor Sales Co., 141 So. 
295 (1932). The court in that case said: 

“It is established in decisions in this 
State that the setting back of speedometers 
for the purpose of deceiving customers as to 
material facts constitute fraud, In the case 
of Nash Mississippi Valley Motor Co, v. 
Childress, 156 Miss. 157; 125 So. 708, it was 
held that representations by a seller of an 
automobile with reference to the mileage 
of such car constituted representations of 
& material fact on which the buyer had a 
right to rely, and that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that machinery of all 
kinds depreclates in value from wear and 
tear, and that the value of a secondhand 
automobile is largely dependent upon the 
number of miles it has been driven.“ 

In regards to a new car, it has been held 
that the buyer of an automobile was en- 
titled to rely on the representations of the 
seller or his agent that he was getting a 
new automobile, and he was not required 
to make a careful examination which might 
not have disclosed even to a mechanic that 
the automobile was not new, but had 
traveled about 1,500 miles, or that it had 
been in use by another buyer for 2 months. 

In District Motor Co. v. Rodill, 88 A. 2d 
493 (1952), a District of Columbia case, the 
court held that a buyer is entitled to rely 
on a speedometer reading to determine the 
all-important factor of mileage unless he 
has been put on notice, and the dealer is 
therefore under a duty to disclose his knowl- 
edge relating to the falsity of what the 
speedometer shows. 

I say to you gentlemen at this hearing that 
such sales methods are nothing more than 
pure fraud, as indicated by the above three 
cases. It should be outlawed by a Federal 
statute without delay. 

Now, I do not want to imply that all car 
dealers engage in this type of practice. It is 
the old story of the sharp operators which 
require policing in order to protect the repu- 
table dealers and, of course, the public. 

I think that the reputable dealers will 
support my bill. In fact, I think that my bill 
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will aid used and new car sales because of the 
rehabilitation of buyer confidence which will 
be gained by the knowledge of customers 
that they can rely on the speedometer read- 
ing of a given car. 

Iam sure that you can see the need of leg- 
islation to correct this’ loophole in the law. 
We lawmakers have a public trust to enact 
just such legislation as this. If a positive 
attitude is adopted toward this legislation, 
this bill will be enacted into law and will be 
an instrument for accomplishing an enor- 
mous amount of good. 

I have stated that it Is a fraud to tamper 
with the mileage of a speedometer. Some of 
you gentleman may be thinking at this mo- 
ment, why is this bill then necessary, 85 
there are already laws punishing fraud, as 
indicated by the cited cases. The answer ís 
that the ordinary law of fraud is not doing 
the job because of the difficulty of detection 
and proof. There is a dearth of cases as com- 
pared to what we have good reason to be- 
lleve goes on in practice. It is required in 
this bill that the speedometer be sealed. 
thereby preventing tampering in the first 
instance without the necessity of catching 
the culprit redhanded, which is always very 
difficult. 

I thank you for the kind attention you 
have given me today. 

Mr. Mut rxn. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am sure that you know 
I have been interested in this subject for 4 
Jong time, and I have testified before this 
committee in previous sessions as well as on 
the Senate side. Directly in line with what 
the chairman sald in his opening statement. 
is a clipping I have in front of me from the 
Wall Street Journal with the headline, 
“Shake, Rattle, and Roll—Alling Autos, 
Shoddy Service Anger Owners, Bring Wrath 
on Dealers.“ and so on. 

It goes on to tell the story about the auto- 
mobile and the manufacturers of automo- 
biles and the service of automobiles so well 
known to all of us. Strange enough, th 
clipping is dated July 19, 1957. 

Of course, there are many others wh? 
could provide and my files are full of clip- 
pings to the same effect. 

The first of my bills would seek to re- 
quire a certificate of fitness to be issued bY 
the manufacturer of any motor vehicle which 
is shipped, sold, or transported In inter- 
state commerce. 

The necessity of that, I think, is almost 
self-evident. The manufacturers for years 
have been delivering automobiles to the 
dealers under an agreement requiring the 
dealers to put them in shape for delivery to 
the purchasers. ‘The dealer, because of the 
economic conditions involved, or other con- 
siderations, will then deliver the car, tog 
frequently, after a superficial inspection and 
then stall the purchaser until the tee 
has run out. Then he will undertake tO 
make the repairs or the corrections in the 
automobile that should have been made at 
the factory before it was sent on to the 
dealer. You cannot blame the dealer too 
much for that operation, because the eco- 
nomics of the situation probably require it. 
It is bad business ethics, of course, but bad 
business ethics many times will give way to 
the need to make a profit in order to stay in 
business. 

Instead of spending his own labor and 
time and energy to put a machine in g 
shape for delivery ready for operation on 
the road, he will wait until he can make a 
charge for it. The certificate of fitness to be 
issued by the manufacturer will put the 
burden where it belongs, on the manufacturer 
of the automobile to make sure that it 1$ 
fit for use before it leaves his place of 85- 
sembly or manufacture for delivery to the 
dealer. Today the manufacturer req 
tia dealer to deliver the car in good condi- 

n. 
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T also provide in the same bill that there 
should be a road test of at least 100 miles 
by the manufacturer before he delivers that 
automobile to the dealer for sale to the 
Ultimate consumer. 

The other bill, H.R. 883, would seek to 
Prevent one of the frauds that is perpe- 
trated on the buying public almost every 
day in the week, in connection with the sale 
of either a new automobile or an old auto- 
Mobile. The purchaser today too frequent- 
ly has no means of knowing how far or how 
long, or how many miles, that automobile 
has traveled before it is delivered to him. 
You probably know that many automobiles 
Are delivered from the manufacturer, from 
his point of assembly to the dealers, by 
driving them over the highways and de- 
livering them for sale to the customers as 
new cars. 

Of course, the abuses are even more fre- 
quent in the used car tratie where, no mat- 
ter how far the car has been driven before 
it is put on the used car lot for sale, one 
of the first things done by most used car 
dealers—not all of them though—is to turn 
back the speedometer. Instead of showing 
that it has been driven for 60,000 miles, it 
shows that it was driven for 20,000 miles. 
Many times the speedometer is not con- 
nected at the factory before the automobile 
is put on the road for delivery to the dealer. 
When it gets to the dealer’s shop, the speed- 
ometer is connected. It may run 100 or 200 
Miles and then, too, many of these cars will 
be used for demonstration by the dealers 
with the speedometers disconnected ‘until 
they are ready to make the sale. 

The speedometer may run 100 miles or 
2,000 miles. It may be used 1 month or 2 
Months before finally delivered to the cus- 
tomer as a new car. Whether it is a new 
car or used car, the fraud is just as great 
and I think that my bill, H.R. 883, by re- 
quiring the speedometer to be sealed and 
With a provision to prevent tampering with 
the speedometer, will eliminate that fraud. 
There is not any doubt that there is a civil 
Temedy. If the purchaser of the car, used 
or new, can find out and adduce proof in 
Court that the speedometer was rolled back, 
he can get damages in a civil court. 

My bill contains penal provisions and it 
Will not be necessary to proye the person 
Tolled back the speedometer or prove, by 
Calling witnesses, that the speedometer was 
actually rolled back. My bill will prevent 
tampering with the speedometer in the first 
Instance and require it to be sealed. If the 
seal is broken it has been tampered with. 

The dealer, as well as the customer, will 
get some notice that there is something 
Wrong with that car so far as the speedom- 
eter is concerned. 

That, in brief, gentlemen, covers the pro- 
Posals that I submit to you for consideration 
in connection with any legislation you will 
Teport to the full committee, and which 
your full committee may then see fit to re- 
Port to the House. 

I will be glad to try to answer any ques- 
tions that any of the members may have. 

Mr. Roserts. The Chair would like to 
thank the gentleman from New York for his 
interest in this subject and to thank him 
for his appearance before the committee. 

The effects of your two bills are understood 

the committee and I would say that your 
bills will certainly receive the interest and 
Consideration of this subcommittee. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scutenck. Yes, Mr, Chairman, 

First, I would like to make a very brief 
Statement of commendation to our chair- 
Man. It has been my very distinct privilege 
and pleasure to work with him ever since 
the beginning of the former Subcommittee 
On Highway Safety and I have been pleased 

continue that association. I want to 
Commend him most sincerely for his con- 
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tinual interest in this very vital question of 
highway traffic safety and to commend him 
for his work as well as to share with him 
in the expression of the very splendid state- 
ment he made at the opening of this‘hear- 
ing. ` f 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to com- 
mend our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter], for his long in- 
terest and efforts in behalf of highway safety 
and for the legislation he has presented. 

Specifically, I note that in H.R. 880, page 
2. lines 3, 4, and 5, Mr. Mutter proposes that 
the vehicle be road tested for at least 100 
miles prior to sale and found to be in good 
operating condition after having been so 
road tested. 

I am assuming, Mr. Mutter, that you are 
referring to a road test by the factory? 

Mr. Mutter, Yes, sir. i 

Mr. SCHENCK. Do you have any Informa- 
tion, Mr. MULTER, as to the possible cost in 
time or money of such road tests and how 
they will affect the price of the automobile? 

Mr. Murer. No, I have no estimate of 
what that would cost. You may recall that 
in 1957, when I testified in support of a 
similar bill, I required in that bill much 
more extensive testing. Then the automo- 
bile industry did come forward and indi- 
cated that that would run the cost of an 
automobile so high that it would be impos- 
sible to sell an automobile at a reasonable 
price if they had to comply with all of the 
road testing required. 

I am sorry that they did not come forward 
at the same time and tell us what kind of 
road testing, or to what extent they could 
afford to engage in road testing. When I 
introduced this bill, I took the minimum 
of 100 miles for road testing. If that is goings 
to be too costly, I think the burden is on 
the manufacturers, the automobile indus- 
try, to come forward and tell us what kind 
of road testing they can afford to give us. 

As Mr. Justice Holmes said, an automobile 
is a potentially lethal weapon, In the hands 
of a good driver, a bad automobile is certainly 
Just that. Of course, in the hands of a bad 
driver, even a good automobile becomes a 
dangerous weapon. 

Let us assume that we are only going 
to have good drivers. We cannot afford to 
let them be driving bad automobiles with 
defects that can be traced directly to the 
manufacturer. They ought to come forward 
and say, if this 100-mile provision for road 
testing is going to be too expensive, first, 
what it is going to cost and if that is too 
expensive, arrive at some medium or some- 
thing that will be fair to them and at the 
same time fair to the consuming public so 
that we can get a good automobile coming 
from the manufacturer in the first instance. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, if I under- 
stand correctly the total production of auto- 
mobiles in the current year would be some- 
where between five and six million new cars 
to test each one of them 100 miles would 
require a good many millions of miles of road 
work and a considerable number of mah- 
hours by experienced drivers. 

At the risk of indicating my age, may I 
call attention to the fact that in Dayton, 
Ohio, there was a time when we built an 
automobile known as the Speedwell and the 
Maxwell, and the Stoddard-Dayton, At that 
time each of those cars was road tested be- 
fore the body was applied and I recall some 
of the road testing difficulties even under 
those conditions without crowded highways. 

Probably Mr. Muurer would feel that the 
thorough inspection system now being used 
by most manufacturers would give adequate 
assurance for the condition of the car or 
would he still feel it ought to be actual 
road testing? 

Mr. MuLTER. Mr. Chairman, I do firmly be- 
lieve that only the road test, whether the 
100-mile test, or something less than that, 
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only the road test will do the job, The in- 
spection can only indicate to the eye that 
each of the parts is in place and unless he 
is going to take the trouble to test each 
bolt, nut, and screw to make sure that 
it is firmly fastened, and operating prop- 
abl visual inspection will never do the 
job. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, if I may just 
ask one other question regarding H.R. 883 
which proposes a complete certificate upon 
delivery of the car, what happens on the so- 
called bootleg car about which we have heard 
a great deal? That is, the car which is not 
sold by an authorized factory representative 
or dealer; who would be responsible for such 
certification? 

Mr. Murer. I think the certification 

in the first instance or the responsibility 
for the certification should be that of the 
manufacturer. I think to a large extent it 
would stop some of that bootlegging because 
the manufacturer will deliver his certificate 
to the legitimate new car dealer.. It is pos- 
sible that the new car dealer, if he is going 
to engage in bootlegging and turn that car 
over to somebody else, will probably turn 
the certificate over along with it. If the 
bootlegger cannot deliver ‘the certificate at 
least the purchaser is on notice that some- 
thing is wrong. 
, My bill requires a certificate to go along 
with the new car. If I do not get a certifi- 
cate, I should assume I am not getting a 
new car, 

Mr. Scuencx. I appreciate my colleague's 
answer to that question and perhaps there 
could, or could not be, a transfer of certifi- 
cation. If there were such a transfer, it 
might be meaningless because of altera- 
tions? 

Mr. Muurer. I think that is so, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you believe that this 
same certification should follow the so-called 
used-new car? 

Mr. MULTER. A used-new car? 

Mr, SCHENCK. Yes. In other words, any 
used car or so-called new car, at a lesser 
price on the basis that it was used—this 
may or may not be true—but that brings 
up a difficult situation, I think. 

Mr. Muurer. Yes; it does present a some- 
what difficult situation. However, again 
there, if it is a used car it should not have 
a new car certificate. If the man is willing 
to go to a used-car lot and take the chance 
of buying a new car slightly used, he is on 
notice as to what he is getting, If he is 
stuck, it is his own fault. If he is looking 
for a new car, he should not go to a used- 
car lot. It is just another method of boot- 
legging. 

The dealer says, “This was just run around 
the corner by one of the executives of the 
manufacturing company and I got it at a 
low cost and you can have the advantage of 
that.” 

Then the buyer is on notice that he is 
getting something less than full value. f 

Mr. SCHENCK. Therefore, he should not ex- 
pect service on a so-called nearly new car? 

Mr. Murer. That ts right. 

Mr. Scuenck. On this same situation, 
how would you propose to administer the 
sealing of the speedometer and maintaining 
the seal? Would that be done by author- 
ized speedometer service stations or author- 
ized car dealers or authorized repair shops? 
Just who would have authority to unseal 
a speedometer, correct its operation and seal 
it back again? Who would administer that 
program? Who would police the program 
and see that these provisions were complied 
with? 5 

Mr. Mutrzn. You have touched on a very 
important phase of the situation which is 
not covered by my bill. The speedometer, 
like any other part of the automobile, may 
get out of order and may require repair or 
may not be working properly and must be 
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reset. Again, somebody will have to do the 
job and somebody will have to work on it. 
I do think that it would require some fur- 
ther study and probably an additional pro- 
vision added to the bill so as to indicate 
who would be authorized to make those 
changes, repairs, and who would be author- 
ized to do the resealing, If the burden is 
to be on the manufacturer in the first in- 
stance, he complies when he delivers the car 
“to the new car dealer. As to what happens 
to it after that, of course, I think we would 
have to put the responsibility on someone, 
or set up some method where there would 
be authorized persons to make those changes 
and repairs. 

Mr. ScHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the splendid answers of our colleague from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] and his long in- 
terest in these very important problems and 
his splendid cooperation. I surely hope that 
he will continue in his efforts to give us the 
benefit of any additional information or 
ideas he may have as to the changes he 
may want to recommend. 

Mr. MuULTER. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rosrrts. I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio and I would also like to thank him 
for his gracious and generous statements 
and the way he has devoted himself to this 
problem. He has worked very hard in the 
past 3 or 4 years in trying to find some solu- 
tion to this problem. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. DEVINE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murer, in your studies on this gen- 
eral subject have you come up with any 
percentage figures that would indicate the 
number of new cars involved in accidents or 


fatalities as a result of lack of certification 


or defective parts in processing? 

Mr. Mutter. I have no figures I can give 
to the committee that would be of such a 
nature that you could rely on them. Un- 
fortunately, so many accidents occur with 
the driver being killed where we just do 
not know what the cause was. We do not 
have a system, as we do have with the air- 
plane, so that when there is a serious acci- 
dent we immediately send out a corps of 
investigators to determine what happened; 
whether it is human failure, mechanical 
failure, or something foreign to the machine. 
We do not have anything like that and I do 
not suggest we can have anything like that 
with reference to the automobile. There 
are just too many on the highways to try 
to go to each scene of an accident and find 
out precisely why the accident happened. 
I am sure that from the reported cases that 
have gone through the courts over the years 
there are any mumber of accidents that are 
due to mechanical defects inherent in the 
machine before it was delivered but there is 
no way of proving that with exactness. 

There are cases like. the Buick case that 
went all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court 
where they held the manufacturer liable 
because of an inherent defect as a result 
of which the wheel fell off. Thére are any 
number of other cases of that kind but we 
just do not have the statistics because you 
cannot put your finger on it and say that 
the manufacturer is responsible for the 
accident. 

Mr. DEVINE. Would you say then that the 
need for this legislation which you propose 
is based on a lack of quality and workman- 
ship on the part of persons manufacturing 
these cars and no longer taking pride in 
doing a good job, and just throwing them 
together? a 

Mr. MuLTER. I would not like to make the 
charge that broad. I do realize that the 
manufacturers by and large are trying to do 
a good job and by and large they are deliver- 
ing good automobiles to the dealers and to 
the buying public. I will go into any new 
dealer's showroom or seryice station with 
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any member of this committee—you pick out 
the service station, and I do not care what 
the manufacturer of the car is or whether 
the service station is in Washington or in 
any other metropolitan community—it is 
not quite as bad in the smaller communi- 
tles—but I will go to the floor of that show- 
room or into the service station where he 
has a new car ready for delivery and go 
through that car with you and point out 
manufacturing defect after defect which has 
not been corrected. 

Mr, Devuve. Of course, we are getting into 
a small segment of automobiles that are 
brandnew, going from the manufacturer to 
the dealer that we are trying to take care of 
in this legislation. ; 

I think you should be commended for your 
interest, 

I do Know, however, that across the United 
States there are 16 or 18 States now that have 
compulsory vehicle inspection which does not 
necessarily relate to you, but all automobiles. 

If my recollection is correct, it is yariously 
predicted that from 4 to 9 percent of 
the motor vehicle accidents and fatalities are 
the result of defective equipment, We 
understand that, in that connection, it is 
very difficult to determine what defect caused 
an accident but I wonder if we are not refer- 
ring here to the 1 percent and not the other 
5 or 6 or 8 percent that do involve mechanical 
defects? 

Mr. Mutter. I concede that it is a small 
percentage we are addressing ourselves to but 
that small percentage affects human bodies 
and human lives. If we can save one life 
by the enactment of a bill like this, I think 
we will have done a good job. Incidentally, 
with reference to inspections I think the 
laws of most of the States—I am not familiar 
with those outside of New York—but in New 
York that inspection is required after the 
automobile has been on the road and used. 
It is not required of the new car, If it is 
required of the used car, the car that has 
been driven around, why should not inspec- 
tion be required in the first instance before 
the car gets out on the road? That is what 
my bill would seek to do, require the manu- 
facturer to certify that he has really driven 
this car, or had it driven, and that it is now 
ready to operate on the road. 

Mr, Devine. In connection with your pro- 
vision in this one bill relating to the sealing 
of speedometers, I do not quite follow your 
testimony—I have not examined the bill too 
closely—but in the event it is discovered that 
the seal is broken, who is going to be prose- 
cuted? f 

Mr. Mor rkn. I think that anyone can file 
a complaint. I am sure that the prosecutor 
would not act on his own but almost any- 
body could file a complaint, either you or 
I, as the purchaser of the car, could file a 
complaint, 

Mr, Devine. The same rules of evidence 
would apply. You have to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that a certain individual 
is responsible for tampering with the speed- 
ometer. 

Mr, Muuter. I think that both Mr. Schenck 
and you are making a good point as to the 
tampering with the speedometer. It may be 
that the bill goes too far in trying to prevent 
tampering. I think everybody would agree 
that we should prevent it, but in attempting 
to prevent it, we want a good bill to do the 
Job and not one which will just stir up a lot 
of litigation, _ 

It may very well be that that part of the 
bill requires considerable study and im- 
provement, 


Incidentally, I do not pretend that either 
of these bills ts the last word. I hope that 
the committee can improve them and I hope 
that the bills can be improved upon by those 
who testify, particularly those representing 
the manufacturers, the automobile dealers. 
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and so on. They can give you some ideas as 
to how to improve these bills. I think that 
we go a long way if we just take that part of 
HR. 883 which calls for the sealing of the 
speedometer at the factory. That will elimi- 
nate one of the evlis. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Richard Nixon: A Political and Personal 
Portrait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a new book, 
a national bestseller, that should be of 
interest to every American. 

The book is “RicHarp Nixon: A Polit- 
ical and Personal Portrait,’ by Earl 
Mazo. This is an important book about 
a very important man, which has been 
written with care and integrity by the 
national political correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Of the many fine reviews I have seen, 
I would like to have printed in the REC- 
orp two which are particularly tho 
provoking. One is by William S. White, 
nationally syndicated columnist and 
Washington correspondent for Harper’s 
magazine. The other is by Max Freed- 
man, Washington correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian of Great Britain. 
Both these correspondents are well 
known and highly regarded by Members 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
reviews printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[Prom the New York Herald Tribune, June 

28, 1959] 
Vick Presipent Nixon: Fam View oF 4 
COMPLEX MAN 
(Ric Nixon: A Political and Persons! 
Portrait,” by Earl Mazo; 309 pp.) 
(Reviewed by William S. White) 

There are, in the journalistic-literaryY 
sense, many Richard M, Nixons. Indeed, he 
has never been quite real; he has been pur 
forward as rather more or very considerably 
less than human. 

Earl Mazo’s biography is, accordingly, an 
extraordinary achievement, and it makes all 
previous explorations in “Nixoniana” 100K 
quite puerile. Indeed, it is a distin: 
contribution to the practical letters of poli- 
tics and no small service even to politics 
itself, 

True, Mr. Mazo has not wholly explained 
this infinitely complicated politician, 
public man who alternately turns a harshly 
combative and a coolly philosophic face to 
the country. No one anywhere, not even 
the Vice President himself, I suspect, 
quite do that. But Mr, Mazo has produced 
a Nixon who is on the whole believable, 
still enigmatic in details of character and 
personality. He has provided what has 
never been remotely provided before: a 
a rational, and a fair frame of reference 
within which the people can judge the man 
who may well be their next President. 
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This is a straightforward job by one of 
the best of American political reporters. 
Though it involves a vast clutch of facts 
these, happily, are facts laid out with the 
Movement and color of life still in them. 
There ts, too, an occasional cool humor and 
& faint touch of that restrained and agree- 
able cynicism which divides the men from 
the boys in political writing. The tale runs 
Strongly from start to finish, and it runs 
With sustained suspense, even to one who 
had felt reasonably familiar with the fan- 
tastic career of RicHarp Mi.Hovus NIXON. 

Mr. Mazo gathered up his material with 
earnest care, And he has also put this ma- 
terial down with high respect for, and per- 
Ceptive use of, the English language. You 
will never yawn, I think, as you read this 
basically dispassionate but knowing work 
about a strange man and a strange political 
era, 


For there is much here beyond RICHARD 
Nor: there is an evocative recapture of 
the real history and the real mood of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon tenure and of its odd im- 
Pact upon the Republican Party—a party 
which the President has yet to carry, though 
twice he has carried the country. 

What emerges, to one reviewer, are some 
things that are arresting and quite certain 
and some other things that are arrestingly 
Speculative, As for the sureties: RICHARD 

Nrxow is a tough, profoundly able, poli- 
tician; certainly the ablest in every measur- 
able way that the GOP has developed in these 
Past 20 years. He understands his profession 
as few have done—and about 10 times as 
Well, one would say offhand, as his nominal 
Chief, Mr. Eisenhower. He is a man of a 
chin courage and of a great loneliness; a 
_ Politician of far more candor than many 
Credit; a politician with a bleak special 
Awareness of the role of blind fate in all ca- 
Teers—including his own. 

As for the uncertainties: Is Nixon a basic- 
‘lly fair politiclan—specifically, is he, at bot- 
tom, a divisive politician? Is he big enough 
to be big in great power; say, in the Pres!- 
dency? Is he a man of deep conyictions? 

. Mazo does not attempt explicitly to an- 
wer these questions. My own notion, at first 
and before I had quite finished the book, 
Was that this was a pity; that he had de- 

ately turned his eyes away from any- 

g that might be described as editorial, 
and so has avoided any personal and final 
"valuation. Later on, I felt that his restraint 
here had been right after all. By this at 

he avoided the good-guy-or-bad-guy 
implications which stick like damply foolish 
bels on much of our political literature. 

„better yet, having marshaled the evi- 

ice he simply left it for the reader to 
bring in the ultimate verdict. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 

is no indication at all as to how Mr. 

feels. His treatment of Nrxox's his- 
suggests, for example, that he believes 
Nrxox was hardly more sinner than 
against in his California Senate race 
Sgainst Helen Gahagan Douglas. The Nrxon 
cipation in the Alger Hiss affair appears 
an honorable and useful one; What Mr. 
w said in the 1954 congressional cam- 
gns—and I, for one, have felt that this 
Tandler and bitter partisan passage raised a 
ar more serious question of his Presidential 
availability than any other—is not deeply 
treated, There is, however, not the slightest 
auegestion that this omission (as I see it, 
s any rate) has any motive of protecting 
te More probably, Mazo simply 
ought he had dealt sufficiently with the 
of divisiveness. If the book has a 

ng, this is it, 

All the same, this work is urgently rec- 
SMmended to all open-minded people; it 
2 & powerful question against the 

Mple, automatic reckoning of many men 


Mr, 
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and women that “Nixon won't do.” It 
skillfully, and for the first time, appraises 
the record, and this it does, on the whole, 
fairly and competently. It is no ecstatic 
Nixon campaign biography, as some other 
books have been, and it is no shrill emo- 
tional attack, It is a first-class work, an 
honest work, and it ought to have a wide 
hearing. 


[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
June 25, 1959 
A New Srupy or Mr. Nixon 
(By Max Freedman) 

WASHINGTON, June 23.—Mr. Earl Mazo is 
a brave man. He has written a biography of 
Vice President Nrxon without once suggest- 
ing that he ts a devil or a saint. The result 
is easy to predict. For the next few months 
his mall will quiver with abusive letters, 
friends will ask him if he really meant what 
he wrote, and his more sensitive colleagues 
will allow the whole episode to rest In a 
chivalrous silence. Most people look at Mr. 
Nixon not with their eyes but with their 
prejudices, The usual comment moves be- 
tween the extremes of generous praise and 
calculated abuse. Balanced judgment is re- 
garded as a kind of inexcusable neutrality 
in a conflict between right and wrong. 

Mr. Mazo, the national political corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald Tribune, 
knew all about these hazards before he be- 
gan his task. He was resolved to write an 
honest, penetrating, measured study of one 
of the most memorable political careers of 
our time. This certainly is no campaign 
biography written to glorify its hero as a 
leader without blemish or fault. Nor is it 
the ultimate account, based upon the pri- 
vate papers of Mr. Nixon and expressing the 
final verdict on his story. Mr. Mazo has ad- 
mitted the faults and pointed to many of 
the mistakes. But out of a knowledge of 
Mr. Nrxon's career that surpasses the work 
of all previous biographers or critics who 
have touched this controversial theme, he 
has written incomparably the best book on 
Mr. Nixon and crowded it with insights in- 
valuable to the understanding of today’s 
political debate. 

The figure that emerges from Mr. Mazo's 
analysis must be treated with respect by 
anyone who values the arts of leadership, 
Curiously enough, the final estimate is not 
very different from the private assessment 
of the most important Democrats in Wash- 
ington. They may think they could defeat 
him next year in the presidential race. But 
they have no illusions about Mr. Nixon’s 
robust and resourceful campaign if he 
should be their opponent. Mr. Nixon often 
wonders if the Democrats are wise in saying 
that Governor Rockefeller would be harder 
to beat. Suppose the Republicans come to 
Believe them. What happens then? The 
Democrats might find themselves opposed by 
the new star of the Republican Party in- 
stead of by the battle-stained veteran. This 
would be a strange sequal to the “hate Nrxon” 
campaign. 

Except for an occasional frigid episode, 
relations between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rocke- 
teller have been cordial and generous. The 
book is sprinkled with tributes to the Vice 
President from Mr. Rockefeller. On foreign 
policy the two men have the same outlook 
and philosophy. They are not divided by the 
differences which separated Senator Taft 
from Mr. Eisenhower. Nor does Mr. Nixon 
conceive it to be his duty to speak for one 
political group or one economic philosophy 
in the Republican Party. He sees himself 
as & unifying force in his party, eager to or- 
ganize its fighting faith for every national 
campaign. ‘This loyalty to the party's cause 
is known and respected by Republicans in 
all parts of the country. It helps to explain 
his popularity with the men who control the 
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Republican organization. Mr. Nox be- 
ieves that the Republican candidate for 
President in 1960, no matter who he may 
be, will have to run on the record of the 
Eisenhower administration. That partly ex- 
plains the zeal, sometimes the excessive zeal, 
with which he threw himself into election 
campaigns. The rest of the explanation can 
be found in the amazing and unprecedented 
fact that he had to do most of this cam- 
paigning by himself. Never in American 
history has any. Vice President carried so 
vast and so controversial a burden. 

In 1950 Mr. Nrxon entered the Senate by 
defeating Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas by a 
majority of 680,000 votes in California. It 
was a dirty campaign—dirty on both sides. 
Mr. Mazo shows in a masterly political 
analysis that Mrs. Douglas’ supporters 
started many of the rough and shameful 
practices which later were developed with 
dexterous ruthlessness by Mr. Nixon, This 
section of the biography will bring a sense 
of justice to an impartial minority; but Mr. 
Mazo had better brace himself for an ava- 
lanche of protests from California. 

In pitiless detail Mr. Mazo exposes the 
blunders of Mr. Harold Stassen’s campaign 
in 1956 to remove Mr. Nrxon from the vice 
presidential nomination. This tale has 
never been told with such exact and punish- 
ing accuracy. Every mistake made by Mr. 
Stassen is recorded with icy precision, down 
to the last incredible demand that the Re- 
publican National Convention postpone its 
nominations for the Vice Presidency for 24 
hours to give his faltering campaign an- 
other chance. Perhaps the most valuable 
new material in the whole book ts contained 
in the chapters describing Mr. Nrxon’s ordeal 
in his most recent trip to Latin America. 
Mr. Mazo produces unanswerable evidence to 
prove that Mr. Nrxon was the victim of a 
Communist campaign of violence and in- 
timidation. It must be added that several 
of the Governments were shamefully negli- 
gent or cravenly neutral in the face of this 
Communist conspiracy. It is impossible to 
deny, when confronted with Mr. Mazo’s im- 
pressive evidence that Mr. Nixon was in 
alarming danger of assassination. Knowing 
these risks, Mr. Nrxon might have shown 
greater restraint in arranging the details of 
his tour. That remains an open question. 
What is beyond all dispute is the mixture of 
courage and composure displayed by Mr. 
Nrxon during every phase of this tragic ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Mazo, a distinguished reporter, has not 
tried to emulate the arts of the missionary. 
He is not seeking to convert anyone. But in 
this book, published by Harpers, he has set 
down the facts with courage and honor, 
separated myth from reality, and given us 
a portrait of the actual man instead of 
feverish glimpses of a hobgoblin. It is an 
admirable achievement, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OP SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, South 
Dakotans were glad—and taxpayers in 
general ought to be glad—last week when 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] centered the national spot- 
light on the practice of back-door raids” 
upon the Treasury of the United States, 
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During debate on the mutual aid bill < 


Senator Case made a point of order 
against giving the Development Loan 
Fund a 5-year blanket authorization to 
borrow $5 billion from the overburdened 
Treasury and lend it for uncertain repay- 
ment in the soft currencies of underde- 
veloped nations. 

Senator Case took the position that 
this was, in effect, an appropriation and 
should receive the scrutiny of the 
Appropriations Committee. N 

As à result of his point of order, a 
compromise was worked out which makes 
the authorization for the Development 
Loan Fund subject to review by the 
Appropriations Committee. In addition, 
the committee is to conduct a study of 
the whole concept of “back-door financ- 
ing” carried on by some two dozen 
agencies and is to make recommenda- 
tions. = 

Senator Case's successful fight brought 
much favorable comment from news- 
Papers and other media across the land. 
But probably the most succinct comment 
appeared in an editorial in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, including the Pitts- 
burgh Press of July 6. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, captioned “One ‘Back Door’ 
Locked,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 6, 1959] 
ONE “Back Door” LOCKED 

Temporarily, at least, the Senate has re- 
stored the lock on one of the “back doors” 
through which many, many billions of tax- 
payer dollars have been siphoned out of 
the in recent years without any 
check by the Appropriations Committees of 
Congress. Or much of a check by anyone. 

In the obfuscated lingo of Washington, 
this particular “back door” is known as 
“authorizations to expend from public debt 
receipts.” What it means is that Co 
simply orders the Treasury to go out and 
borrow however much money some agency 
wants and thereafter the agency is on its 
spending own. 

Although the Constitution forbids draw- 
ing money from the Treasury except via spe- 
cific appropriations, passed on by Congress, 
this ban has been violated for 20 years in 
the case of 2 dozen or more agencies, 

These agencies now owe the Treasury up- 
ward of $25 billion. This accounts for that 
much of the national debt. 

Well, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee wanted to add another 85 billion to 
the debt by giving a proposed new agency, 
the Development Loan Fund (DLF) a blank 
check for this amount. No appropriations. 
No controls. In effect, the DLF would have 
had this money in perpetuity, to use as it 
pleased without question from Congress. 

Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
pulled the string on this gimmick, by rais- 
ing a point of order. He cited the consti- 
tutional mandate. If somebody had raised 
the point years ago, the national debt would 
be a lot less. 

As a result, the Senate compromised. It 
agreed to appropriate directly to the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund $750 million for 1960, 
$1,250 million for 1961. 

In the words of Senator Bran, “nothing 
could be more fiscally irresponsible” than 
the Relations Committee's proposal. 
Now that the Senate has slammed that door, 
would it be too much to hope that it might 
Padlock some of the others? 
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Piggyback: New Concept Applied to an 
Old Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


orp 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very informative address 
“Piggyback: New Concept Applied to an 
Old Doctrine” made by Morris Forgash, 
president of the United States Freight 
Co. before the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter, National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association, at Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, Calif., on June 25, 1959. 
Mr. Forgash is one of the outstanding 
businessmen of our country. There is 
no one better qualified to discuss the 
subject of his address than Mr. Forgash. 
He is also a great American and 2 busi- 
nessman and a citizen who looks to the 
future of our country with faith, con- 
fidence, and vision. 

Piccysack—New CONCEPT APPLIED TO AN OLD 
DOCTRINE 
(Address by Morris Forgash, president 

United States Freight Co., before San 

Francisco Bay Area Chapter, National De- 

fense Transportation Association, Fort 

Mason, San Francisco, Calif., June 25, 

1959) 

I am happy to have the opportunity to 
meet with you—to shake hands and chat 
with you informally—and to make this 
formal appearance on your program. 

Though I traveled across the continent to 
get here I could very well, in lieu of the 
customary greeting, have addressed you as 
“friends and neighbors.” The jet age has 
shrunk the Nation and the world, and made 
neighbors of the cliff dwellers of New York 
City and San Francisco. 

We have another thing in common—we 
are fellow members of the National De- 
tense Transportation Association. As mem- 
bers of that organization we have come to- 
gether—from industry and Government— 
from the military and the various modes of 
carriage—because of our common interest 
in the defense aspects of transportation. 
And yet we all realize that transportation 
cannot be maintained in a strong defense 
posture unless its various segments find and 
occupy their most useful roles in the do- 
mestic economy of the Nation. It is in 
recognition of this fact that the national 
constitution of National Defense Transpor- 
tation Association states as one of its basic 
objectives—“to sponsor and encourage the 
promotion and progressive development of 
scientific and practical improvements in all 
forms and phases of transportation and re- 
lated communications, especially as to all 
military and defense requirements.” 

That is a splendidly concelved objective. 
It has meat in it. The words “sponsor and 
encourage” imply action—not mere lipsery- 
ice to the things in which we believe. The 
words “progressive development” and “prac- 
tical improvements” show that as an organ- 
ization National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation realizes our goals will not be 
achieved by wishful thinking or high sound- 
ing theory. We must be concerned with 
practical things if we are to achieve defense 
preparedness. 

I do not know what you are doing here in 
your chapter to implement the objectives of 
National Defense Transportation Assocla- 
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tion. Certainly by inviting persons to come 
here and discuss with you their ideas about 
improved transportation you are fostering 
understanding and only understanding can 
breed progress. I am known to have some 
very decided views about current develop- 
ments in transportation and I am not 5? 
nalve as to believe that they are entirely 
noncontroversial. You may disagree with 
some of the things I have to say, and you 
are free to form your own opinions, but if I 
can cause any of you to want to go out and 
do something about the “status quo” I 

be fully compensated for my trip. For 

whatever else we may think about our trans- 

portation system, we know that it cannot 

stand still, 

You and I belong to a very fortunate gen- 
eration of traffic and transportation peo- 
ple. More change, more progress has taken 
place in transportation during our lifetime 
than in all of the centuries since the inven- 
tion of the wheel. And yet the past is only 
prologue. We stand on the threshold of de- 
velopments so revolutionary that we can 
hardly afford to go to sleep lest we wake uP 
as outdated as Rip Van Winkle. 

The wisdom and understanding with 
which we solve the issues in transportation 
that right now are literally knocking at our 
door will profoundly affect the economy and 
security of the Nation—eyen of the world. 
As Chairman Oren Hargis of the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee recently said, 
we must be visionary about transportation. 
Engineering and technology are only tools 
by which transport progress can be achieved- 
The tools are ready to our hand, but vision 
is necessary in their application. It has al- 
ways been thus. 

It is a paradox of human nature that 
visionaries always have had to run the 
of being called fools by their contemporaries. 
That may be one reason why steamboat 
navigation, demonstrated workable by Basco 
de Caray in 1542, waited nearly three hun- 
dred years for Fulton's Folly” to make it 
an acceptable media of transportation. It 
could, in part, account for the fact that thë 
visions and inventions of Leonardo da 
yellowed on the drawing boards for hun- 
dreds of years before most of them were put 
to practical use in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century. ; 

I am here to talk to you about another 
modern development in transportation that 
is new only in its concept—piggyback. Pig“ 
gyback, as a practice, is very old. 
than a hundred years ago, in the middle 
1800's, sectionalized canal boats were 
ported on flatcars between points in Penn- 
sylvania. Establishment of through T 
service between the points involved dried up 
that early form of piggyback. 

Dun's Review recently carried a reproduc- 
tion of an old print showing the piggy 
service pioneered by the Long Island Rail 
Road in 1884. It consisted of the moving o 
farmers’ produce-laden wagons betw 
points on Long Island and the East River 
four wagons to the flatcar. The 
hitched a ride on the same train in specially 
built boxcars. 

A more modern version of piggyback— 
the transportation of steel containers on 
flatcars—was inaugurated by the 
in 1921. This was widely halled as a sound 
and progressive idea in transportation. 11 
caught on with the shipping public 
looked as though it had a great future: 
But theory, in the form of prescribed for“ 
mulas of rate-making, collided with Lisle 
ticality, and the service died for lack 
customers. 1 

The railroads experimented with sever 
rate bases for the early container service 
They discovered that rates on a per-mil 
basis, with a minimum charge per container 
was the most practical basis. This basis 
rate publication was drawn into litigation 
before the Interstate Commerce Commissio" 
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and the Commission, in 1931, prescribed a 

new formula, based on classification of the 

freight in the containers. That was the end 

or the container service of that era, for the 

shippers simply would not buy it on the 
prescribed. : 

In the 2 decades that followed the con- 
Tamer experiment, various other limited ex- 
Cursions in the piggyback field were made by 
Individual railroads. For example, the 
Great Western began hauling trailers on 
fatcars between Chicago and St. Paul in 
1936 for a charge to the public of $42.50 per 
trauer. minimum 20,000 pounds. Shortly 
thereafter the Great Western established the 
Same charge for hauling the trailers of 
Motor common carriers. The Commission 
approved the charges involved, but said that 
when they were applied to loaded trailers 
tendered by the motor carriers they were, in 

Al effect, “divisions” and not “rates,” 

the decision in the Great Western 

Case there evolyed the so-called “substituted 
Service” arrangement, which is the basis of 
What we now call “pian I” piggyback. The 
Motor carrier simply substitutes a rail 
movement, in trailer-on-flatcar service, for 
a part or all of its highway movement, and 
Pays the railroad a flat charge which, in 
theory, is called a “division”, The rall- 

Toad “concurs” in the motor carriers tariffs. 

The New Haven Railroad was among the 
Carriers that experimented with piggyback 
in the doldrums decades and, in 1954, it 

tioned the Commission to settle certain 
legal Questions which had arisen with re- 
Bard to the service by means of a declara- 
tory order. All types of carriers, as well as 

Ppers, participated in the formal pro- 

which ensued. The motor carriers 
strongly contended that railroads might not 
handle their own freight in trailer-on-flatcar 
Service without obtaining a certificate to op- 
trate as a motor carrier. The Commission 
Tejected this argument. 
Pend Commission also held, in the New 
ven case, that motor carriers may not 
Utilize rail piggyback service at published 
rau rates. It said that to do so the motor 
Carrier would have to act In the dual role of 
n carrier and shipper, which it could 
Rot lawfully do. However, the Commission 
25 that the substituted service plan, which 
W, had previously approved in the Great 
estern and other cases, could be employed 
by the motor carriers. 

While the Commission thus has several 
times approved the so-called substituted 
Service plan. or plan I piggyback, the legal 
basis for such plan, in the opinion of many 
Astute lawyers with whom I have talked, is 
Subject to serious question. Under such 

the motor carrier solicits, bills and 
Fates the traffic and he may not, consistent 
With the decisions, take the freight beyond 
Scope of his own operating authority. 
Utilizes the railroad, in substitution for 
Own over-the-road haul. The railroad 
not know or care where the freight 
ae from or where it goes—it deals only 
th the motor carrier, and the motor 
ret is, In fact, the only shipper which 
© railroad knows in the transaction. 
The term “coordination” unfortunately 
to mean different things to different 
People and as a result is creating a great 
al of confusion, which may tend to slow 
Up this vitally important development. The 
Confusion that I am referring to is the loose 
er in which the term “substitution” 18 
Th synonymously with “coordination.” 
8 € fact of the matter is that they represent 
hae Separate and distinct concepts. As I 
ve stated, plan I represents a service per- 
hi by a railroad in substitution for. 

Ehway service, and does not constitute a 
. SCordination of the two forms of transporta- 

Hon. Substitution of one form of carriage 
OF another is clearly not coordination. Co- 

tion is a combination of two or more 


is 
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services in a conjunctive sense, If such a 
practice is to serye any useful purpose, the 
combination must have as its objective the 
attainment of the maximum advantages in- 
herent In each mode of transportation. One 
should be the extension of the other and not 
a mere substitution. There is a natural re- 
luctance on the part of managers of different 
modes of carriage to admit that there are 
limitations on their particular media, and 
thus the give and take necessary for effective 
coordination has not yoluntarily come about. 

At all events, following the New Haven 
case, plan I arrangements were established 
on a fairly extensive basis, primarily in the 
East. It received a good deal of publicity 
but it has not lived up to its advance billing. 
In fact, it is on the decline, particularly on 
some roads. The Pennsylvania Railroad han- 
died fewer truckers’ trailers in 1958 than in 
any year since 1953. This plan can obviously 
not be depended upon to fulfill the promise 
of coordinated service which piggyback holds 
for the shipping public. 

Plan II piggyback—the railroad's own serv- 
ice—which also was given the Commission's 
blessing in the declaratory order proceeding 
in the New Haven case, has been established 
on a much more extensive basis than plan I. 
Under this plan the railroads simply trans- 
port the freight tendered by their own ship- 
pers in trailers on flatears instead of in box- 
cars. Their rates for this service are gener- 
ally on a basis comparable to the truck rates. 

Plan III and plan IV piggyback are the 
most recent applications of this new con- 
cept to an old service. They were, by all 
odds, the fastest growing of the plans until 
their expansion was arrested by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which, begin- 
ning early last Summer, has suspended all 
new plan III and IV rates and placed exist- 
ing rates under investigation. 

As a lifelong student of transportation, 
and as one who has devoted perhaps as 
much time and study to the potentials of 
Piggyback as any other man in the coun- 
try, I see in these plans the answers to ques- 
tions about coordinated transportation that 
have been sought for generations. I so ad- 
vised the Commission in testimony which I 
presented in support of the plans in the 
pending cases, 

Plan II, as you may know, involves the 
transportation of freight in trailers that 
are owned by the shipper and tendered by 
him already loaded and ready to be placed 
on a flatcar. The railroad places the trailers 
on and takes them from the flatcar. Under 
plan 4 the flatcar as well as the trailer is 
shipper-owned. The railroad’s function un- 
der this plan is simply to pull the flatcar, 
loaded with trailers, from ramp at origin 
to ramp at destination, 

There is a physical resemblance between 
all four of the piggyback plans, but plans 3 
and 4 are so advanced in their concept that 
to draw comparisons we might as well go 
all the way back to Long Island's wagon 
train in the 1880's. The boldness of these 
latter plans is that they break with tradi- 
tional methods of pricing carrier service, Be- 
cause the service performed by the rail- 
roads is stripped of all non-essentials—the 
expensive terminal services—and reduced to 
pure transportetion, it has becn possible to 
discard the cumbersome gnd antiquated 
formulas of rate-making and fixed charges on 
a simple, sensible, and profitable basis. 

Rates for plan 3 and plan 4 piggyback are 
stated in flat amounts per movement. ter- 
minal to terminal, loaded or empty. To ar- 
rive at the amount per movement all the 
railroad has to do is to determine how much 
it must charge per car mile to cover its 
costs and meet its revenue needs. The 
freight classifies itself based on the simple 
factor of how much you can load in ‘a car. 
Almost all of the elements that complicate 
the pricing of rail service for movement in 
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box-cars—terminal handling, transfers, emp- 
ty car mileage, freight loss and 

are either eliminated or performed by the 
shipper. 

To some people this break with tradition 
in the manner of fixing freight rates may 
seem like killing a sacred cow, Because it is 
new it will be . Because it is sim- 
ple, whereas we have been conditioned to 
think of rate-making as complex, this in- 
novation in pricing will be, in fact has 
been, attacked as unsound. It will “break 
down” the rate structure, you will hear some 
People say. 

These bogeymen are made of straw. The 
fact is that the simplified plan of rate- 
making makes sense to the shippers and 
makes money for the railroads. And it is 
the most significant movement in the direc- 
tion of self-help that has been taken in dec- 
ades. The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, in reporting the bill 
that became the Transportation Act of 1958, 
said: 

“There has been a failure (by rail man- 
agement) to recognize changing conditions, 
times, and tastes. A failure to compete ag- 
gressively for business by use of modernized 
equipment, by adjustments in plant and 
financial structures, as well as failure to 
<u rates to compete effectively for traf- 

e” 

Piggyback plans 3 and 4 are an answer to 
the foregoing charge and challenge, 

The Senate Committee, in the same report, 
said: 

“The enormous growth of commercial pri- 
vate carriage of property by motor vehicle 
in recent years, resulting as it has in a con- 
tinuing erosion of huge volumes of traffic 
that would otherwise be available for trans- 
portation by public carriers, is a serious prob- 
lem for the railroads and other common car- 
riers,” 

As long ago as 1956 it became apparent to 
thinking men in transportation that ship- 
pers, in increasing numbers, had discovered 
they had another choice in the selection 
of a medium to move their goods—their own 
trucks. No need to talk to such shippers 
about traditional ratemaking concepts— 
what the traffic wil bear—value of service 
common carrier liability. They could figure 
the cost of providing their own trucks In the 
only terms that had any significance to 
them—total dollars. They could compare 
the standards of service with that offered by 
common carriers. What they wanted to know 
from common carriers was how much and 
how fast. And in their choice of taking pub- 
lic transportation or leaving it lies the real 
problem of the transportation system of the 
United States. \ 

Under Piggyback plans 3 and 4 the rail- 
roads, for the first time, have offered the 
shippers a service and a price both of which 
can be realistically compared with the alter- 
native of private carriage. This is not only 
the most practical—it is the only effective 
means that has been devised for stopping 
the erosion of common carrier tonnage to 
private channels, and from that standpoint 
alone it could be the salyation of the com- 
mon carrier system. 

Important as it is, the redirection of the 
transportation of freight into professional 
and more economic channels is not the only 
cardinal virtue of piggyback plans 3 and 4. 
The simple and sensible method of pricing 
which they represent ls of enormous ad- 
vantage to all shippers, whether or not they 
have a choice of public or private carriage— 
and of course not all shippers have that 
choice. Without hiring experts or anaylsts 
shippers can figure their transportation 
costs with certainty and budget them with 
confidence for management purposes, 

Because piggyback offers almost damage- 
free transportation shippers can depend on 
selling sll of their product to customers 
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without figuring on collecting damages for 
a significant amount of their freight. Ex- 
pensive and totally unproductive claim de- 
partments can be reduced or eliminated. 

The greatly increased in transit 
which is possible by use of piggyback plans 3 
and 4 wil produce benefits in several ways, 
Goods tied up in transit are dead inventory. 
Delayed or unpredictable arrivals cause dis- 
satisfaction, loss of sales, and economic 
waste. The ramp-to-ramp movement of 
piggyback cars, without unloading, transfer, 
or terminal delays, will shave days from 
transit time and enable completely depend- 
able scheduling of deliveries. 

Benefits accuring to the railroads from 
the use of piggyback plans 3 and 4 are 
equally spectacular. Because the charges 
apply whether the trailers are loaded or 
empty; a 100-percent load factor is 
guaranteed for the first time in history. For 
the first time the rallroads can, through 
use of these plans, concentrate on the busi- 
ness of railroading and quit worrying about 
the incidentals of transportation. They 
have little or no switching, labor, or material 
costs in the conditioning of cars—no car 
distribution cost. And they can measure 
their costs of producing service against their 
revenues with a degree of certainty never 
before possible. 

Finally, these plans result in benefits to 
the transportation system, to the economy 
of the country, and to the national defense, 
that are of immeasurable value. Take the 
long-sought, eloquently praised, but always 
elusive matter of coordination of transpor- 
tation, Coordination is the only designated 
end goal of our national transportation 
policy that has completely evaded the grasp 
of carriers and tors alike. 

Piggyback plans 3 and 4 provide an eco- 
nomic approach to the problem. Since the 
containers or trailers employed are inter- 
changable, and can move with equal facilty 
on rubber tires or steel rails, the choice of 
movement reduces itself to practical and eco- 
nomic rather than artificial standards. The 
choice of services, and the extent of use of 
each, thus becomes a rather simple choice. 
and under plans 3 and 4 it remains with the 
shipper. 

Compare this with piggyback plan 1, where 
there is a substitution of one form of car- 
riage for another, but the service itself, and 
the price exacted, are the service and rates 
of motor carriers. The choice is not that of 
the shipper at all, but of the motor carrier, 
and if there are economic advantages in- 
volved they do not reflect themselves in 
what the shipper pays. This, to my way of 
thi „is not coordination at all, but 
substitution. 

It will occur to you that not all shippers 
are or will be in a position to use piggyback 
plans 3 and 4, no matter how widespread 
the service might become. That affords me 
an opportunity to say a word about how the 
freight forwarder fits into the picture. It is 
a pleasant duty which I undertake, because 
I am connected with the forwarding indus- 
try both in an individual and in a representa- 
tive capacity. 

For more than a hundred years—since be- 
fore the railroads had through service and 
through rates—tfreight forwarders have been 
recognized as coordinators of transportation. 
They have fitted each innovation and de- 
velopment in transport, as it came along, into 
the plan of their service. Their function as 
a coordinating medium is recognized and 
protected by law. 

Freight forwarders thus are in a position 
to make fully available to the whole shipping 
public, the economic advantages of piggy- 
back. As a separate, independent, special- 
ized carrier, endowed with a free choice of 
underlying media of transport, the for- 
warder can extend the advantages of piggy- 
back plans 3 and 4 to shippers wherever 
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they are located. Forwarders are, or at 
least are in a position to be, the catalytic 
agent in the picture, and if they are not ar- 
tificially restrained in the use which they 
can make of this new concept of transporta- 
tion there is no end to the public advantages 
which we may expect with the march of 
time. 

Now when I come to speak of the defense 
potentials of piggyback I must ask you to be 
a little visionary and look beyond the present 
uses of plans 3 and 4 which I have described. 
Piggyback and its relatives, sometimes called 
fishyback, birdyback, or something else, em- 
brace the entire fleld of containerized trans- 
portation. We have been using our trans- 
portation systems as warehouses, as packing 
stowage concerns, and for almost everything 
else, with transportation as a by-product of 
their effort. The tremendous duplication of 
labor, of materials, and of transportation 
facilities has made transportation the costly 
product that it is today, fighting to protect 
its traffic against complete amateurs who 
provide thelr own service. We simply have 
to start thinking in terms of developing com- 
pletely interchangeable units of equipment 
that can move over the highways, the rails, 
the waterways and high seas, and even in the 
air, without rehandiing of cargo. 

One of the most cogent reasons for stand- 
ardization was stated by Commissioner Win- 
chell of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a recent speech, as follows: 

In a competitive transportation system 
such as we have in this country, one might 
expect that the purchase of containers would 
be dictated by the individual needs of the 
purchasing carrier, with little thought to 
whether the container could be interchanged 
with the representative from another mode 
of transportation. It must be recognized, 
however, that to secure the fullest advantages 
from containerization, all transport agencies 
must agree upon a program for standardiz- 
ing containers, especially in such essentials 
as tie-down and lifting devices. Carriers in- 
vesting large sums fn so-called captive con- 
talmers may, a few years hence, find them- 
selves burdened with obsolete equipment. 
The genius of this country has been in the 
way in which it has been able to take new 
concepts and employ them in a manner which 
brings out their fullest practical use. There 
is no reason to believe that the development 
and use of containers will prove an ex- 
ception.” 

Many organizations and groups have been 
studying the problems of containerization 
but until recently they have been moving 
at a rather leisurely pace, at least insofar 
as any tangible evidence of their activity was 
concerned. Recently the National Defense 
Transportation Association sparked activity 
in the field by appointing a special subcom- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, to explore means of crashing 
through some of the barriers in the field of 
containerization. 

Industry, the carriers, and the military are 
all well and ably represented on our sub- 
committee and it has been a working sub- 
committee, -We have held a number of meet- 
ings and, considering the tremendous scope 
and knotty complications of the subject, we 
have made astonishing progress. Our con- 
clusions are pretty well firmed up, but we 
will not release them until we have done 
some checking with other agencles or groups 
concerned with the problem. I can tell you 
at this time that the thinking of our sub- 
committee is pretty well focused on a 40-foot 
unit as a maximum, with a limited number 
of multiples thereof, and that a public an- 
nouncement of its definite conclusions may 
be forthcoming within the next 30 days. 

In considering the standardization of any 
type of equipment we must consider the 
problems and the requirements of the basic 
interests involved—those of the shipper and 
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those of the transportation agencies. The 
interests of the shipper reyolve around the 
prime objectives of economy in material han- 
dling and the physical loading and unloading 
at various transportation facilities and the 
transfer of the container to and from his 
place of business. These interests find great- 
est expression in a container which he can 
utilize for his exclusive needs and the only 
remaining requirement is the publication 
of a freight rate under which to move it eco- 
nomically. It is readily apparent that the 
interest of the shipper dissolves most abrupt- 
ly if, after, making large capital commitments, 
he cannot move about the loaded and empty 
containers under rates, rules and regulations 
which can reflect or give promise of reflecting 
a reasonable economy in the overall opera- 
tion. A proper freight rate is, therefore, the 
only proverbial bridge“ which can breathe 
life and reality into this revolutionary devel- 
opment. This is indeed the critical ares 
within which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has the opportunity of playing the 
deciding role. 

On the other hand, the interest of the 
transportation agency not only parallels 
those of the shipper, but goes several steps 
beyond—the carrier requires a container 
which is compatible with the handling of 
almost any type of freight tendered for car- 
riage—small J. t. J. lots as well as large ones 
short of a full truckload. He must look for 
and expect reduction in platform and other 
handling costs, the elimination of the phys- 
ical transfer of the freight itself at termi- 
nals, and reduction in cost of local pickUP 
and delivery, particularly in the case of the 
large lots, by elimination of breaking 
at origin and/or destination freight house. 

The concern of the military with stand- 
ardization of containers and with effective 
implementation of means for their complete 
interchangeability among types of carriers 
is understandable. We have the most mass- 
ive and comprehensive transportation 5Y5~ 
tem on the face of the globe, but we must 
remember that France once had the most 
massive fortification system ever devised PY 
man, and when the Maginot Line crumb! 
under, what was then modern warfare 
France fell. We cannot afford to let our 
transportation system become our maginet 
line for lack of modernization and imagi- 

“nation, 

Modern warfare cannot be waged with 
yesterday’s weapons, and we cannot mod- 
ernize our transportation plant on the eve 
of Armageddon. Flexibility—speed—inter~ 
changeability will be as important as capac 
ity—in fact may be the measure of capacity 
in any present day defense effort. To the 
extent that we can provide for the te 
of lading from rail to truck to vessel, or 5 
reverse, or any combination thereof, we 
help to revitalize the facilities and lifelines 
of transport. Freight in interchangeable 
containers can be kept moving while a rail 
road track or yard, or a bridge or highway 
are being repaired. 8 

The standardization of containers and th É 
practical adaptation and encouragement Bre 
their use through plans such as piggyb8°™ 
Plans 3 and 4, will increase not only the uti 
lization but the capacity of our ove ares 
transportation plant. By encouraging P 
vate acquisition and ownership of trailer’ 
and flatears, these plans will result in 855 
building up of vast pools of equipment at es 
expense to the carriers. Even in peacetim 
we are periodically plagued by car sho 
and, from a defense standpoint, the si 
tion at present is frightening. The Ch 
man of the Interstate Commerce 
sion, in testimony just a few days ago d 
fore a Senate subcommittee trying to fng 
the solution to freight car shortages, of 
that there are just two principal causes d 
car shortages—inadequate car ownership 225 
failure to utilize existing equipment e g0 
clently. Piggyback Plans 3 and 4 should 
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a long way toward relieving both of these 
Causes 


Chairman Tuggle pointed out in his testi- 
mony that the ownership is actually less to- 
day than it was during World War II, de- 
Spite the generally expanding economy. In 
the 10-year period, 1949-59, freight car 
Ownership declined by almost 60,000 cars. 

poses a serious problem from the stand- 
Point of trade and commerce—the problem 
is critical from the standpoint of national 
defense, 

Even in the short time and to the limited 
extent that piggyback plans 3 and 4 have 
been in effect, the traller and flatcar fleet 
has been materially increased and the build- 
ers are working at top speed. The public 
has dared to risk money in the purchase of 
equipment even with legal questions about 

~Piggyback service still unanswered. Given 
a green light, and with the expansion of the 
Service that is bound to come because the 
Shippers are clamoring for it, the privately | 
Owned equipment fleet will grow to enor- 
mous proportions and stand as a defense re- 
Serve that nobody has even suggested we can 
Otherwise obtain. 
As to the failure to utilize existing equip- 
ment efficiently, of which Chairman Tuggle 
_ Spoke, his fellow Commissioner, Arpaia, in 
& speech last March, said that flatcars in 
Piggyback service were reported to be averag- 
ing 175 miles a day, and that some were be- 
ing used as much as 450 miles a day. I don't 
know the source of his information, but I 
Can tell you my experience is closer to the 
450-mile figure. And that compares with 
an average of 47 miles a day for all freight 
Cars in 1957. Piggyback has thus literally 
added a new dimension to transportation, 
and a new weapon to our arsenal of defense. 
Old and accepted ways of doing things, 
like old shoes, are comfortable and we are 
the to discard them. But we cannot afford 
luxury of rejecting this new and revolu- 
concept of transportation. It was a 
hundred years between the first application 
Of piggyback that I mentioned to you and 
Piggyback plans 3 and 4. We cannot afford 
to wait another hundred years for a new idea 
evolve. 

In the interest of ‘more efficient and eco- 

1 service to the general public—in the 

interest of strengthening and coordinating 

transportation system—in the interest 

of a dynamic, flexible, and adequate defense 

port plan, we must nurture, encourage, 
support this adventure in progress. 

Science and engineering, teamed with 

e productive genius of America, will solve 
the mechanical and technological problems 

have outlined—the standardization of 
equipment, the mechanics of interchange, 

© perfection of techniques. But we must 
depend upon vision for acceptance of the idea 
Involved, and upon wisdom and understand- 
and patience to carry us through the 
*xperimentation to the ultimate perfection 
Of that idea, 


Senator Morse, a One-Man Team When 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


h Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
nold in my hand an editorial entitled 
A One-Man Team When Necessary,” 
Published in the Greater Oregon, a 
0 y newspaper published in Albany, 
reg, It is a very unusual kind of edi- 
torial, It is unusual because it discusses 
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in warm, friendly, and complimentary 
terms the man who is the most contro- 
versial man in the U.S. Senate, and a 
man who has undoubtedly received more 
newspaper criticism, certainly in recent 
months, than any other Member of the 
Senate. ae 

I should like to read a few paragraphs 
from the editorial before I ask to have 
it printed in the Recorp. The editorial 
reads in part: 

What will our history books tell of this 
era in which we are now living Well, we 
are willing to make a prediction as to what 
they will say about one man—and that is 
Oregon's Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Here it is. We predict that our senior 
Senator will be referred to in history books 
as “WAYNE Morse, a one-man ball team 
when the need arises, playing all the posi- 
tions and making a minimum of errors. 


This excellent editorial goes on to de- 
velop the baseball analogy in very inter- 
esting terms, and concludes with this 
paragraph: 

The only position our Senator Morse does 
not play is that of umpire. The people of 
Oregon act in the capacity of umpire. They 
call the plays as they see them, and they 
always call him safe. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial about a really great U.S. 


Senator be printed in the Appendix of- 


the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greater Oregon, June 5, 1959] 

A One-Man Team WHEN NECESSARY 

We like to make predictions in our edi- 
torial columns, and we want to make an 
early one in this month of June. This 18 
the month our State's centennial exposition 
opens, when we will relive our historical 
past. Seldom do we stop to consider that 
we, too, are making history, right now in 
the present. 

What will our history books tell of this 
era in which we are now living? Well, we 
are willing to make a prediction as to what 


they will say about one man—and that is. 


Oregon's Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Here is it. We predict that our senior 
Senator will be referred to in history books 
as “Warne L. Mons, a one-man ball team 
when the need arises, playing all the posi- 
tions and making a minimum of errors.” 

Sometimes people are too close to the 
present to assess the ability of others with 
the proper perspective. Some no doubt will 
think this is true of us. However, we are 
confident that Senator Morse’s record of 
home runs will win him recognition as an 
outstanding all-around player. Some people 
are good bull carriers, which may be 
enough for some events. But it takes more 
in top league competition; a man must 
have a lot on the ball and not count on the 
rest of the players for that extra effort 
which may be the margin of victory. 

As a pitcher, Morse has a fast ball he 
can send over home plate at a sizzling speed. 
He also has some tricky curves and slow 
drops that are hard for opponents to figure 
out but are a big help to his team. As a 
catcher, no one will deny that he catches 
more criticism from the press than any other 
Senator. That may be due in great meas- 
ure because he never hesitates to speak 
out when he feels it is in the best interests 
of the home team, and he is always in there 
pepping up the other players. 

At shortstop, Morse also is a whiz and at 
least once he kept us out of war with Red 
China. Even when a long fly ball is knocked 
into left, right, or canter field our Senator 
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gets under the bali and hauls it safely in. He 
is an excellent long stop as well as shortstop. 

Politics is one of the toughest games 
we know of, but when Senator Morse is run- 
ning in an election he never fails to touch 
all the bases and has never been thrown out. 
He is a good batter, too, and bats as good 
as he gets. He never gets caught off base, 
or put out in a double play. 

It matters little to Senator Morse that the 
Portland dailies and others of the one- 
party press may boo, throw pop bottles, and 
hurl insults at him. He doesn't let criti- 
cism bother him, but keeps in mind the goal 
that must be achieved if his team of State 
and country is to triumph. 

The only position our Senator Morse does 
not play is that of umpire. The people of 
Oregon act in the capacity of umpire. They 
call the plays as they see them, and they al- 
ways call him safe. 


Help for the Cities 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that the editorial in the New- 
ark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, published under 
date of Wednesday, July 8, is so well 
written and to the point that I hope 
my colleagues will take the necessary 
time to read it and understand the hope 
of those of us who live in metropolitan 
areas: 


HELP ror THE CITIES 

President Eisenhower's veto of the housing 
bil em how dependent the rebirth 
of thè Nation’s cities is on Federal assist- 
ance. 

The housing bill was an omnibus measure 
which included several programs connected 
with housing. Among these was the pro- 
gram under which urban renewal projects 
were made possible through help from the 
Federal Government. 

With that help cut off, the cities would 
be left stranded without the funds neces- 
sary to continue the rebuilding programs. 
Actually, the urban renewal is more 
than a housing program. It is a program to 
create new life in the cities, to rescue them 
from the deadening encroachment of de- 
terloration. While it does provide hous- 
ing units, it provides much more. It can 
change the entire character of wide areas— 
economically and culturally. 

The aims of other programs in the hous- 
ing bill are not nearly as broad and would 
not have the impact of urban renewal. 

Newark, along with several other cities in 
New Jersey as well as the rest of the coun- 
try, has been looking forward to Federal ald 
for several projects which will mean a 
great deal to the city's future. It would be 
a severe blow if these had to be abandoned. 

Fortunately it is not likely that this will 
happen. While there are sharp differences 
of opinion on housing projects, there is gen- 
eral agreement on the value and the need 
for the urban renewal program. There is 
criticism that it fails to meet the needs of 
the smaller cities and that the cost could 
be pared down. 

But the fundamental concept of the Fed- 
eral Government assisting the cities has not 
been challenged. That being 50, an ac- 
ceptable undoubtedly will emerge. 
Perhaps it should be divorced from a catch- 
all housing bill and be considered on its 
own merits as a city assistance measure. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of high speeds, 
growing complexities, and rapid out- 
break of varied events we find little time 
to review, analyze, and cast an apprais- 
ing eye over some of our long-term pro- 
grams and the long-range developments 
affecting them. 

We come to take for granted situa- 
tions to which we have become ac- 
customed; and may be partially blind 
to developments that have been working 
silently While we have been otherwise 
occupied. 

Our trade agreements program is a 
case in point. I do not say that we have 
failed to give attention to it, but some 
of the developments in the background 
have been passed up without sufficient 
notice. I am impressed, for example, 
with the fact that this country seems 
suddenly to be confronted with an out- 
flow of gold, a decline in exports, an in- 
crease in imports, and a scramble by 
many of our exporting industries to find 
in oversea countries facilities for manu- 
facturing the goods for export that they 
have been accustomed to make in the 
United States. 

This is an alarming development, not 
because it represents a flight of capital 
but because it reflects a deep, underlying 
change in our international competitive 
situation—not something temporary or 
hardly worthy of attention. There can 
be little question that, after many years 
of economic policy pursued in one direc- 
tion at home and in the opposite direc- 
tion abroad, we now face a virtual crisis 
in our foreign trade situation. 

We no longer have the comforting 
thought that has always come to our sup- 
port in the past, namely, that we have 
nothing to worry about because of our 
vast lead in technology over other Goun- 
tries. The day is gone when we can be 
indifferent to the fact that our wages 
are several times higher than those of 
our competitors. We no longer enjoy 
the lead in productivity per man-hour 
that once formed the bulwark of our de- 
fense; nor are we likely to regain it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a fact of the first 
magnitude and should arouse use to an 
early and thorough reexamination of our 
position. Recently an examination of 
our current position, contrasting it with 
the accustomed situation of past years 


Was made by one who has devoted much ` 


time and labor to the foreign competitive 
situation. Mr. O. R. Strackbein, who is 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy, spoke before 
the Drop Forging Association in Spring 
Lake, N.J., presenting a long-range re- 
view of this country’s international 
economic position. 

I commend Mr. Strackbein’s analysis 
and views to all members of this body 
as worthy of perusal and most serious 
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consideration. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I present his 
address: 
Profuctiviry CHALLENGE FROM ABROAD 
(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy before the Drop Forging 
Association, Spring Lake, N.J., June 22, 
1959) 


For many years since the advent of mass 
production in this country American indus- 
try stood in the forefront among the indus- 
trial nations of the world in point of pro- 
ductivity per worker. The moving produc- 
tion line, interchangeability of parts, labor- 
saving machines and finally automation were 
American developments in response to a 
mass market. The fast-growing population 
and the gospel of high wages as practiced 
by Henry Ford opened the way to a torrent 
of goods and gadgets such as no one in the 
Old World had dared entertain even in 
dreamland. 

In American technology achieved such 
wonders of production that within a genera- 
tion our crates and packs, bales and barrels 
spilled over our outer borders, across the seas 
and found their way into markets all over 
the world. Our industry, armed abundantly 
with ingenious machines and devices, heavy 
crushers and grinders, singing gears and 
screeching saws, turned out pieces and 
parts in fast tumbling succession. There 
was nothing like it elsewhere in the world. 

In the United States wages rose to a high 
level but so did output per man-hour, par- 
ticularly in the mass production industries. 
This higher productivity kept unit prices 
low. In fact, the high productivity made 
possible the high wages. As a result the 
much lower wages prevailing abroad were 


no source of worry to the giant producers 


in this country. Foreign productivity was 
relatively low and therefore no great threat. 
Even some of our smaller industries were 
able to hold their own in competition with 
the wage-starved countries overseas: 

Obsessed with the hotion that this was 
to be the permanent order of the universe 
and assuming that we had no real need of 
much competitive insulation against the rest 
of the world, while at the same time hunger- 
tng for markets that would absorb our 
burgeoning surpluses, we began 25 years ago 
& program of ‘economic disarmament. 
Pressed as we were by heavy economic frus- 
tration during the depression and the con- 
sequent high emotional buildup, we char- 
acteristically Jumped in with both feet. We 
thoroughly hated the tariff and turned upon 
it the usual outpourings of wrath and ridi- 
cule; and went after it with muscle and 
meat ax. We felt very virtuous as we cut 
and ripped the tariff wall to pleces. 

We moved rapidly in the direction of free 
trade and sought to liberate world trade 
in the Image of Adam Smith's philosophy 
of 1775, while at home we ran in the op- 

direction as fast as we could to upset 
thé free market, by interfering with nearly 
all factors of production through public 
controls and forced inflation of prices and 
wages. To date we have lowered the aver- 
age protective effect of our tariff approxi- 
mately 80 percent. This we did while we 
were creating high vulnerability by raising 
cost burdens at home through legislative en- 
actments such as farm price supports, mini- 
mum wages, obligatory collective bargaining, 
etc. Meantime the combined forces of the 
State Department and the White House vir- 
tually nullified the relief measures provided 
by Congress as remedies against individual 
cases of severe injury caused by the exposure, 

In very recent years, i.e., since the cumu- 
lative effect of the Marshall plan made itself 
felt, the United States has come into a new 
world economic position. This position dif- 
fers greatly from both our prewar position 
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and even from the first 10-year postwar pê- 
riod; but the seeds of the change were sown 
throughout those years. 

A world technological transformation has 
erupted on the scene and the end Is not yet. 
This transformation has far-reaching eco- 
nomic implications for the United States 
and American industry, agriculture and 
labor. It would be inaccurate to refer to 
it as an overseas industrial revolution since 
it lacked the characteristics of a revolution, 
industrial or otherwise. Nevertheless the re- 
sults, as they are bearing in upon us, have 
much of the impact of a revolution. 

What has really happened has been u 
great technological leap by many foreign 
countries, especially in Europe and Japan. 
This leap was fomented, nurtured, financed. 
or underwritten by the United States. Since 
1949 when foreign ald began to function on 
a grand scale we have shipped, inclusive of 
commercial exports, $30 billion worth of ma- 
chinery and equipment to other countries. 
This represents a vast amount of mechanical 
installations, equal to more than half of the 
new machinery added by industry in 85 
United States in the same period. 

This crowding into one decade of 3 
technological advancement that otherwise 
would have required a generation or more 
plus billions of dollars in research and dê- 
velopment for its achievement has shaken 
and reshaped the world of trade and foreign 
competition. 

No longer is the United States the great 
technological center of the world nor the sole 
source of mass-produced goods. We are bein? 
challenged by our foster children in nearly 
all quarters. Just as we once outgrew the 
tutelage of the mother country, to her ever- 
lasting amazement and irreversible loss, 80 
our technological offspring in a number of 
other countries no longer need us. Thanks 
to our generosity they can outdo us almos 
at will, in many instances meeting and 
defeating us on our own home grounds. 

How could such a result spring from 
well-meaning policies of so strong a nation 
as the United States? As well ask, how 
could Rome have fallen? How could Eng- 
land lose her empire and mastery of the 
seas? 

The makings of our present discomfiture 
have unfolded before our very eyes; but peci 
ple with their eyes wide open often will no 
see. 

Therė is no mystery. We have syste- 
matically handicapped our production with 
increasing cost burdens while extending our 
technology abroad free of much of 
burden. 

To be sure, our own productivity has also 
Tisen; but it has not jumped as it has in 
many, though not in all, lines in foreign 
countries. We too have installed much new 
machinery and equipment; but we merely 
substituted better machinery for 
machinery in most instances. ‘There was nO 
great leap in productivity. Beyond that 
had powerful labor organizations that W. 27 
ready, willing, and able to call for higher 
wages in proportion to increased produt- 
tivity. Foreign labor organizations are ot 
hind ours in bargaining capacity for reason? 
that show little likelihood of an early catch 
up. 

Thus while we improve our productivity 
we did not achieve lower prices for reas° 1 
that must be very obvious, but not at ae 
limited to high wages and high profits. 
other countries the exchange of modern 
machinery for handicraft production oF i 8 
a low order of mechanization, in many 3 
stances meant a remarkable leap in pest 
ductivity; and the labor unions n 
wrest the gain from the owners in the f 
of proportionately higher wages. Thus 
the competitive position of the foreign pa 
ducer improved in his contest with Ameri 
producers. 
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Of course, this was not al. The machin- 
‘ry that we shipped under foreign aid was 
subtracted from the tax burden of the re- 
Ceiving countries and added to ours. In the 
total, including all other taxes, this, how- 
ever, did not play a heavy role but was part 
Of a pattern. Many other cost burdens that 
found no counterpart. or equal in other 
Countries were heaped on our producers. 

Our farm price support program was one. 

the discrepancy became very clear be- 

Cause of the water-edge competition. Our 

er domestic prices attracted imports in 
swiftly rising volume in such cases as po- 
tatoes, cheese, and cotton. When imports 
: Tolled in, our domestic products were bought 

Up by our Government at support prices and 

the Treasury stood the loss. In short order 

We imposed restrictive import quotas. 
Otherwise our cotton production, would have 

n driven off the map. Even so we have 

t heavily in our share of the world cot- 
ton market; and we have not recovered 
despite our sale in foreign markets at world 
Prices in recent years. Our domestic cotton 
Prices are 25 percent above the world price. 
Our cotton textile manufacturers pay this 

Sher price while our foreign competitors 
Pay the lower world price. This is an odd 
but little-known fact. Foreign countries 

manufacture our cotton and ship back 
textiles at lower prices than our domestic 
dustry can meet. 

We would also have been overwhelmed 
With wheat from Canada and elsewhere but 
for the imposition of a highly restrictive 

port quota. Of this there can be not the 
least question. Canada alone would have 
Touted us. The same would be true with re- 
Spect to dairy products. Denmark, France, 

land, Italy, Switzerland, New Zealand, 
da, and perhaps others would have 
destroyed our dairy industry. It too Is price 
Supported. We saved the industry through 

Port quotas. 

However, in the case of industrial products 
the Government has steadfastly adhered to 
& tariff-cutting program while refusing im- 

quotas, except recently in the case of 
Oll, where the national defense factor won 
day. Yet in industrial products we have 
become no less vulnerable than in agricul- 
tural ‘products; in fact more so in recent 
years because of the foreign technological 
dup. The only difference is that the 
Government is not committed to a price- 
Support policy or a guaranteed price on in- 
dustrial products as in the case of agricul- 
Products. Nevertheless many of our 
industrial products suffer from as much in- 
Capacity and handicap in competing with 
ports as do farm products; but “no im- 
quotas” is the cry; and even now a new 
-cutting conference has been scheduled 

in Geneva for 1960. 
Our obligatory collective bargaining law, 
um wages and time and a half for 
Overtime, paid vacations, old-age benefits, 
Unemployment compensation, etc. have also 
Contributed to increased production costs 

& degree not found in most other coun- 

„ any. 

These observations and those relating to 
agriculture are made with no reflection on 

merits of the legislation inyolved. We 

are concerned with the byproducts, 

Atop of these various cost-raising mea- 
Sures fell the costs of World War II and the 
Postwar heavy defense expenditures. Prob- 
ably more than the others, these war and 
defense outlays put us on a plateau of prices 
and costs. 

To be sure, ours is a lusty and powerful 
ponomy. Possibly it was able to carry the 
urdens; and possibly it could continue to 

80, provided it were maintained in bal- 

and provided we were still the island we 
Were, the center of technology, the inyul- 
nerable and incomparable world industrial 
Cader, the one place where the much 
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vaunted know-how of the world was held 
in monopoly. 

This, we must acknowledge, ts no longer 
the case; and this fact puts us in a different 
world from the accustomed one. We can no 
longer ignore the changed competitive facts 
without great peril. 

The difference between domestic and for- 
eign costs is so distinct in numerous lines, 
including the-mass-produced items such as 
automobiles, iron and steel, textiles, ete.. 
that our exports are shrinking while our 
imports rise. Since the beginning of 1958 
our exports have dropped 20 percent. On 
the other hand, imports have increased in 
the first quarter of 1959 compared with the 
first quarter of 1958 by some 6 percent, 
Also, since the beginning of 1958 we have 
lost $2.6 billion in gold; i.e., we have been 
running a deficit in our total foreign ac- 
count, 

Hundreds of American companies are to- 
day making preparations to meet this situ- 
ation. Some are expanding foreign manu- 
facturing facilities; others are arranging for 
foreign production, either in the form of 
foreign branch plants, foreign licensees or 
partly or fully owned subsidiaries, while yet 
others are making import arrangements for 
parts to be used in their domestic assembly 
plants. 

These are but the natural symptoms of a 
deep-seated condition that will not likely 
yield to an early change. On the domestic 
side we moved toward high prices, high em- 
ployment, high consumer purchasing power 
for years, all buttressed by governmental 
policy; whereas in the foreign trade field we 
worked toward free trade, unhampered com- 
petition, and a general free market policy, 
the very opposite of the domestic goal. Then 
we outfitted the world or at least our most 
competent competitors technologically. 

So have we painted ourselves into a corner. 

Our wages and prices are high for obvious 
reasons, Their inflation is the fruit of na- 
tional policy, war costs, unparalleled defense 
outlays and, to a much lesser degree, foreign 
aid. 

High wages, high profits, and high prices, 
all going hand in hand, have made us yul- 
nerable to import competition and have be- 
gun seriously to shrink our foreign markets, 
for reasons already set forth. Our capital 
seeks two goals: (1) Automation in the tech- 
nological field, to keep costs down, and (2) 
refuge in other countries in order to find 
cheaper labor. 2 

Automation, in the short run, at least, 
creates unemployment. It may also reduce 
the amount of plant expansion that other- 
wise would be necessary. Thus, with more 
than half a million new workers coming on 
the scene each year, unemployment will 
tend to become chronic, except for possible 
spurts. 3 

Migration of a p. of the export depart- 
ments of many of our industries, overseas 
will bypass labor, suppliers, and services, and 
will shrink our exports. In some cases our 
expatriated capital will turn on its own 
source and compete right here at home with 
our domestic producers, 

All this drift overseas will not and cannot 
correct the situation: At home we will push 
automation to keep costs down, thus shrink- 
ing employment without correcting the 
situation because other countries will ‘also 
continue to mechanize and the gap will 
widen. Foreign technology, we must re- 
member, has been catapulted onto a new 
dimension. In the past 6 years alone we 
have exported $21 billion of machinery, in- 
cluding foreign aid. This compares with 
about $40 billion of new manufacturing 
equipment added by our own Industry in 
this country in the same years, In the past 
10 years thousands of productivity teams 
from abroad haye been invited into our fac- 
tories. and.shown the very entrails of our 


_ dustrial history goes, got our scent. 
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technological system; and they have not 
gone away without notes and images. They 
now have the means of making greater tech- 
nological gains than we because they work 
from a lower base. 

Even this is not the whole story. Per- 
haps the most important of all is the breach- 
ing of the psychological barrier against mass 
markets in Europe. The Europeans, long 
wedded to a compartmentalized market and 
relatively small production units, have had 
a taste of our system and they have bought 
it. Not that there will not be difficulties 
with the Common Market and the proposed 
Free Trade Area. That is to be expected. 
Disagreements have already erupted; but we 
must assume and even hope that they will 
succeed. 

Europe and Japan, too, now have the un- 
Gerpinnings of mass production. They are 
both launched on the mass production 
plane. They have labor and technological 
skills equal to ours. Their labor organiza- 
tions on the other hand are weak; and this 
fact will assure further competitive advan- 
tages from techhological advances as they 
take place. 

Before long these countries will be in fuli 
cry on our trail, having just recently, as in- 
The 
race is not that of the hare and the tortoise. 
We ourselves grafted long legs on the slow- 
moving creature; and we do not now need 
to lolter or go to sleep in order to be over- 
taken; for even if we do our dead level best 
we will learn that we have already squan- 
dered much precious time. x 

There are those who in recent times have 
recognized the uncomfortable position in 
which we find, ourselves in the matter of 
international competition; but so irrational 
has been the condemnation of the tariff, one 
of the great stirrups of our national ascend- 
ancy, that in a chorus these people say “but 
tariffs are not the answer.” 

Tariffs or quotas, to be sure, are not the 
full answer, but I would say that they are 
the minimum point of departure. It is im- 
perative, if we are to get out of the corner, 
that we make avallable the flexible use of- 
the tariff and import quotas as they may 
be needed as a holding operation. In my 
judgment we proceed at our own peril if 
we refuse to recognize the international 
competitive realities and fail to face them. 


Bunion Derby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents has been so kind as 
to send me a copy of an editorial which 
appeared recently.in the Rhinebeck 
Gazette under the above caption. 

It will be of interest to each and every 
Member of the House and many others, 
I am sure. 

[From the Rhinebeck Gazette, Rhinebeck, 
N. T.] 
Bunion DERBY 

The great, domed, U.S. Capitol—probably 
the best-known building in the world— 
rests on a human anthill whose subterran- 
ean traffic is rapidly approaching that of 
New York's Times Square. 

To add further to the simile, Capitol Hill 
also has its subways—one with electric 
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monorail cars which have. been long in use 
connecting the Capitol with the old Senate 
Office Building—the other still a hole-in- 
the-ground that fails by 300 feet (and 64 
million) to link the new Senate Office Build- 
ing with the legislative chambers. 

But, for the 436 Representatives, their 
hundreds of aides, secretaries and clerks, 
official visitors and the ever-growing volume 
of folks-from-home, transport to and from 
the Capitol and the two House office build- 
Ings (soon to be three), and over longer 
distances, is still strictly heel-and-toe. 
And traffic generated by the House is esti- 
mated at 7 to 12 times that of the Senate. 
Also, its mighty wearing on the solons who 
aren't as young as they used to be. 

The time-honored hiking that can waste 
as much as 2 hours of a Representative’s day 
is not only extravagant, but the thought of 
a bunion-bound space-age Congress is more 


than slightly ludierous: To surround our 


solons with elegance, yet provide no trans- 
portation is something like buying a suit 
without pockets. 


Stored Grain Not Our Only Surplus 


` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the RECORD on 
July 7 and 8, I include the third in a 
Series of articles prepared by Mr. Alvin 
F. Bull, managing editor of Wallace's 
Farmer, dealing with the farm problem. 
The article appeared in the July 4, 1959, 
issue of Wallace’s Farmer: 

Storep Gratin Nor Oum ONLY SURPLUS 

(By Al Bull) 

Suppose, by saying some set of magic 
words like hocus-pocus, we could cause the 
mountainous surplus of feed grains to 
vanish. 

This would make a lot of folks happy— 
for a while. But it wouldn't solve the farm 
problem. 

The same productive capacity that built 
the surplus would start turning out another 
one. 

The surplus isn’t due only to bumper crops 
like in 1957 and 1958. We've added at least 
4 million tons of feed grains to carryover 
each year since 1952, F. 

This doesn’t even include the tremendous 
stockpile of wheat which is destined for feed 
use eventually. 5 

The full impact of this excess hasn't been 
felt because most of it went into CCC 
storage. It's still there waiting for a chance 
to come back to market and be turned into 
livestock. 

Let’s go back a few years and see what 
‘would have happened if we had been feed- 
ing up the grain as we went along. In 1953, 
hog prices averaged $2140. We added 4.7 
million tons of feed grains to the carryover 
that year. But if that grain had been 
turned into hogs, slaughter would have in- 
creased about 12% percent, 

Each 1 percent increase in hog numbers 
drops prices by 2 to 3 percent. Using 2 
percent, ‘the national average price would 
have skidded to about $16. 

With corn at $1.49 average, few hog men 
could have made a profit. 

In 1956, hogs averaged $14.40. Corn was 
$1.29. Feeding the 1955 crop carryover to 
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hogs would have dropped prices to about 
$11.50. Again, no profit for the year for hog 
men. 

Now, what about this year? Feeding the 
expected carryover from only the 1958 crop 
would cut prices about in half. 

Let's look a little closer at use of feed 
grains in 1959. 

We're feeding about all the hogs we can at 
& reasonable profit for the average producer. 

There's certainly no room for more layers. 
Egg prices are already low. 

Feeding many more cattle would knock 
profits out of the beef business. Prices are 
propped up by a shortage of cows and grass- 
feds for slaughter. Supply of fed beef is 
actually high. ` 

In short, we're using up nearly a maximum 
amount of feed grains. And there's still 
likely to be 11 million tons left over from the 
1958 crop. That would make a big start on a 
new surplus. 

The story is much the same for the yeats 
just ahead. Projections by agronomists and 
economists at the Agricultural Adjustment 
Center at Iowa State University indicate a 
continued overproduction. 

Why do grain stocks keep building up? 
Not because of increased acreage. We're 
growing fewer acres of feed grains than in 
the 1940's. That's still true when soybeans 
and wheat are included. 

But yields continue to climb. And we're 
using our grains more efficiently in produc- 
tion of meat, milk, and eggs. 

Corn yields, for example, are up 50 percent 
since 1940. During that time population 
increased 30 percent, but stomachs did not 
increase in capacity. 

Other crops, too, show upward -yield 
trends, Oat ylelds are up about 12 percent 
since 1940. , 

The end is not yet in sight. Fertilizer 
use can still be expanded. Hybrid sorghums 
show further promise. Continued but gen- 
erally slow gains are expected from improved 
breeding in other grains. 

Improved machinery and better manage- 
ment can increase yields through timely 
operations and lower harvest losses. 

On top of this, the big supplies of oil meal 
from expanded soybean acreage encouraged 
feeding of protein supplements. This both 
added to the total feed supply and stretched 
it by improving the efficiency of feed use. 

Broilers provide a spectacular example of 
increased feed efficiency. In 1940, it took 
49 pounds of feed to give a pound of gain. 
Now 3 pounds does the same job, And USDA 
expects 2.2 pounds of feed to give a pound 
of gain by 1975. 

Similar gains, though not so striking, are 
expected with other livestock. 

Meat type hogs, for example, are more 
efficient in use of feed. Lardy hogs needed 
40 pounds more feed to get market weight 
in Ohio tests. 

Milk production per cow continues to grow 
faster than papulation. The nation's hens 
keep setting new records for rate of lay. 

Beef production is getting more efficient, 
too. Stllbestrol alone brought a 12 percent 
cut in feed needed for fattening a steer. 

Production testing to locate fast-gaining, 
efficient blood lines is gaining favor over the 
Nation. In years ahead, livestock is sure to 
use grain more efficiently. 

At the same time, feed grain production 
promises to keep pace with growing popula- 
tlon—and probably to grow even faster. 

So, in summary, the present surplus is a 
big worry to all who are concerned with 
farming. But it's not the only problem we 
face. 

Ability to overproduce, perhaps at an in- 
creasing rate, means that time alone is no 
solution to the farm problem, 
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The Housing Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the long 


expected Presidential veto of the omni- 
bus housing bill has caused wails, of 


anguish from a number of Members of 


Congress, as they had stated they had 
submitted a compromised vetoproof 
bill. This connotation was that of 
the sponsors, even though it was as un- 
realistic as could be. There should be 
no surprise occasioned by the veto. The 
President clearly stated the serious ob- 
jections to the vast new spending ob- 
ligations it contained. The President has 
also made recommendations for a sound 
program that will provide jobs, business 
and good housing for all our citizens. 
I believe such a program is necessary 
and will support its enactment in this 
session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial from the New 
York Times dated July 9, 1959, and also 
a column by Arthur Krock in the same 
paper that day. + 
[From the New York Times, July 9, 1959] 

Tuae Hovusinc BILL VETO 

The congressional managers of the vastly 
complicated housing bill took a gamble and 
lost. Far from watering down the bill. as 


some of the raw dollar figures might have 
indicated, they actually made it the vehicle 


for some major innovations. The departures ~ 


from current law and practice included in 
the bill would have meant new Federal in- 
tervention in sectors of the economy where 


there has never been intervention before.” 


Most of these innovations were objectionable 
to the President on philosophical as much 
as fiscal grounds. 

It is doubtful that the President would 
‘have vetoed the bill simply because it con- 
tained slightly more spending authority for 
slum clearance than he asked, or even be- 
cause of its provision reauthorizing the un- 
used portion of the 1949 public housing law. 
But when Congress threw in completely new 
programs of Federal loans, subsidy prices for 
mortgage purchasers and a new device for 
pumping Federal funds into the private 
mortgage market, a veto became inevitable. 
A combination of political good sense and an 
awareness of the Government's very real fis- 
cal problems should have made the bill's 
managers more cautious. 

The Democrats can still emerge from this 
fray with a victory of sorts—both for them- 
selves and for the Nation's cities. We share 
their belief that the President's original pro- 
posals for slum clearance and public hous- 
ing were too small, 

There is every prospect that, in the spirit 
of compromise he has often shown in the 
past, the President would sign a bill limited 
to meeting the urgent needs of the present, 
eyen if it contained slightly more dollars in 
the slum-clearance-public-housing sector 
than he proposed. But he will not sign a bill 
that make radical changes in our housing 
laws. If the key men in Congress approach 
the question in the next few weeks in a 
spirit of trying to get done what needs to 
be done, there may yet be a progressive and 
satisfaetory housing bill in this session, 
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[From the New York Times, July 9, 1959] 
Concer NING Wat Is More THAN HALFWAY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 8—The vetoed omnibus 
housing bill, of Democratic origin, was modi- 
fied by the Senate-House conferees in some 
respects from the drafts separately approved 
by the two branches of Congress. But the 
specific features listed by the President as the 
reasons for his veto certainly do not sustain 
the implications of this passage in Senate 
Majority Leader Jounson’s protest of the 
President's action: 

We on this side of the aisle * * * will try 
to meet those who differ more than halfway. 

In its final form the measure was one of 
those legislative packages which are accu- 
rately called “omnibus” because they are 
common carriers. This package lumped such 
diversified projects as nursing homes, college 
housing and classrooms, slum clearance, and 
scholarships. The public expenditures it au- 
thorized tripled those proposed by the ad- 
ministration. They would have lengthened 
the road to a balanced budget, discouraged 
private financing by furnishing direct pub- 
lic funds and, by providing for Treasury 
borrowings for housing in a boom period, fed 
the forces of inflation. As the President 
pointed out, The way the bill is written a 
few large cities, by making early application, 
could tle up all the funds available under 
the urban renewal program.” Finally, the 
measure included provisions which carry out 
New-Fair Deal economic concepts the Pres- 
ident has opposed ever since he campaigned 
in 1952, and added some new ones. 

SHRUNKEN TAPE MEASURE 


If a bill with these aspects is an example 
of Senator JoHNSON’s measurement of more 
than halfway” toward the accommodation of 
fundamentally opposed principles, his legis- 
lative tape measure has shrunk badly from 
the times earlier in this session when he used 
it for more accurate calculation. But the 
majority leader, in his criticism of the veto, 
made another measurement of the Presi- 
dent's message which cannot be rejected un- 
til it is tested by subsequent events in hous- 
ing legislation. 

“We are told in effect,” the majority leader 
said to his colleagues, “that the program of 
the executive branch must be accepted with- 
out the crossing of a t“ or the dotting of an 
1. e e e Congress and the country are now 
confronted with an all-or-nothing attitude 
(by the President)“ This was his estimate 
of a message which, though it specifically 
cited 13 of the 50 provisions of the bill as the 
basis of disapproval, did denounce the com- 
plete product as “defective,” “excessive,” ex- 
travagant and inflationary," and listed 6 defi- 
nite provisions as “the sound basis” for re- 
vised housing legislation. 


HE MAKES AN OFFER 


But Senator Jounson’s Impression of an 
Lall-or-nothing“ position by the President 
was immediately challenged by two Republi- 
can colleagues, one of whom had voted for 
the conference report, and the other against 
it. And this challenge produced a proposal 
by the majority: leader that not only was 
novel but suggested that JonNnson is pre- 
pared to use a more accurate tape to measure 
what is “more than half way” to the Presi- 
dent's position. 

Senator Kucurni of California, the Re- 
publican who opposed the bill as Congress 
sent it to the President, prophesied “we can 
go forward how and draft a long-overdue 
housing bill which will be written into law.” 
Senator Javits of New York, who voted for 
the bill the President vetoed, expressed the 
belief that “the differences can be compro- 
mised [in a new draft adhering strictly] to 
the facts and merits of & housing program.” 
Vesy interesting, said the majority leader, 
and “I appeal to my friend from New York 
to attempt to ascertain what might be 
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achievable.” This put it up to Javrrs to dis- 
cover how the President and the supporters 
of the bill he vetoed can reach agreement 
on what are the “facts and merits” to which 
the next draft can be “strictly” limited. 

Democratic National Chairman Butler's 
criticism of JoHNSON’s philosophy of leader- 
ship will not be allayed by the Texas Sena- 
tor's expressed ess to make another 
try for what is “achievable” by compromise 
with the President. But at one point in 
his protest JouNnson sounded much more 
like Butler than himself when he predicted 
that, if an “all-or-nothing” veto “appealed” 
to one-third of the Senate, this one-third 
would not be here next year to be appeaied 
to." That's the way the Chairman talks all 
the time. 


World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr, FULTON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of Wednesday, July 1, 1959: 


Woa.ip REFUGEE YEAR 


Today marks the beginning, for the 
United States, of the World Refugee Year, an 
international effort aimed at improving the 
lot of the more than two-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion souls who are now homeless or rootless 
owing ta war and other catastrophe, 

In Western Europe there are some 130,000 
such refugees, 30,000 of them still in 
camps. The most pitiable are the so-called 
hard-core cases, victims whose age or whose 
varying disabilities have impaired their 
chances for permanent settlement. In the 
Middle East there are a million Palestinian 
Arab refugees. In the Far East, more than 
a million refugees from Communist tyranny 
and aggression, most of them in Hong Kong, 
but many too in South Korea and Vietnam. 
To this list must be added & couple of hun- 
dred thousand Algerian refugees now in 
Tunisia and Morocco; and, as the latest un- 
fortunates, refugees in India from Tibet. 

The World Refugee Year was established 
by a UN, resolution which had the sponsor- 
ship of the United States and eight other 
nations. The year is intended to tie together 
efforts of the U.N, itself, national govern- 
ments, private agencies, and individuals in 
dealing with the problem of refugees, and to 
dramatize their plight. The problem calls 
for differing answers: more liberal immigra- 
tion policies, instruction in employable skills, 
economic development of host countries, in- 
creased aid in food and clothing, and, in the 
overall, plenty of money. 

“Much has been done to settle refugees 
since World War II. West Germany itself 
has absorbed some 12 million refugees into 
its economic and political life. But the 
problem is global; and it did not by any 
means end with World War II, no more than 
did totalitarian aggression. 

“This is a year,” President Eisenhower re- 
cently told a group of distinguished Amer- 
icans who conferred in preparation for the 
World Refugee Year, “to focus the concern 
and the ingenuity—and the generosity—of 
the world on the continuing problem of 
refugees. Perhaps, with such a mobilization 
of effort * * * it may even be possible to 
resolve some particular refugee problem. 
This would be a great step forward, and we 
can all hope for such progress, In any event 
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we must further our efforts to create lasting 
international understanding of and concern 
for this problem, which I fear will be with 
us for a long, long time.” 


Freedom of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
vital problem of freedom of space has 
been ably analyzed by the distinguished 
international lawyer, Chester Ward, in 
the following article found in the July 
1859, issue of Navy magazine: 

FREEDOM or SPACE 


(By Rear Adm, Chester Ward, USN, Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy) 

Space is much like the sea. Just as a 
tiny island is surrounded by the vast reaches 
of the Pacific Ocean, so does cosmic space 
surround our tense and troubled world. The 
scale of space and its dimensions are in- 
finitely greater, but the analogy remains 
sufficiently close to have deep significance 
from a legal viewpoint. From a strategic 
standpoint also space is much like the sea, 
in that it has its own unique military sig- 
nificance, As explained by Lt. Gen, Bernard 
A. Schriever, U.S. Air Force, Commander of 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. 

“Space * * * isa medium in which many 


effectively than in any other. * 
viewed as a medium, in which freedom to 
operate will have decisive military signifi- 
cance, space assumes critical proportions. 
This fact becomes doubly important to na- 
tional security—indeed even to national sur- 
vival, when we relate to this medium the 
military role of present and future space 
vehicles.” 

Centuries of experience of seapower, and 
the mature law of the sea, are the major 
realistic guides we have in entering the age 
of space vehiclés and in developing the law 
of space. Applying the legal technique of 
reasoning by analogy, we can project the 
wisdom and experience of the law of the 
sea into the law of space. 

Freedom of the seas is a rule of the law 
of nations, For two centuries the United 
States has supported this rule of freedom. 
It has been good for us and good for the 
whole world. 

Let’s look at the record of the past to see 
what this rule of freedom of the seas has 
meant to us. Then let's look ahead to see 
what a similar rule of freedom of space 
can mean to us in the future, National ex- 
tinction may be the penalty for failure to 
develop and to understand space power the 
way we have developed and understand sea- 
power. T 

Freedom of the geas has fostered inter- 
national commerce, friendship, understand- 
ing and prosperity, It supplied the legal 
support for worldwide deployment of Brit-, 
ish seapower to bulld and maintain the pax. 
Britannia—longest period of peace since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

In the cold war of Communist aggres- 
sion the doctrine of freedom of the seas has 
become critical to the preservation of peace 
without appeasement. It helps to assure 
the survival of the United States, of our 
people, of our free Government, and of our 
allies of the free world. We have staked 
our suryival on collectixe security. 
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The strength of our collective security 
depends largely on the effectiveness of U.S. 
seapower in binding together the nations 
of the free world. The effectiveness of our 
seapower depends in turn upon its mobllity 
and deployability. Adm. Arleigh Burke 
links together the three key words: Sea- 
power, mobility, and freedom.” Explaining 
this relationship, he says: 

“Naval forces are more Important In the 
missile age than ever before. Mobility is a 
primary capability of navies, Support of 
our free world allies depends upon the abil- 
ity of the Navy to move, unhampered, to 
wherever it is needed to support American 
foreign policy, This is the great contribu- 
tion of U.S. seapower toward the progress of 
free civilization.” 

The rule of international law recognizing 
freedom of the seas is vital to the mobility 
of our seapower und to the ability of our 
Navy to move unhampered throughout the 
world. 

Like most. good things, like our other free- 
doms, we are inclined to take freedom of the 
seas for granted. We assume that it will be 
always with us—without any effort on our 
part—without cost or sacrifice or even intel- 
ligent interest. Like our other freedoms, 
however, freedom of the seas is in danger. 

As they do with our other freedoms, Com- 
munist seek to whittle down its 
scope and effectiveness, The threat to this 
freedom is not merely theoreticai—it is ac- 
tual and imminent. Last year at Geneva 
the United Nations held a Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries of 86 nations of the world 
to codify the law of the sea. At this con- 
ference nations led by the Communist bloc 
attempted to restrict the freedom of the 
seas in three different ways. Each one of 
these restrictions would advantage the Com- 
munist colonial empire and disadvantage the 
United States and the free world. 

How is it possible for the same rule of law 
restricting the freedom of the seas or free- 
dom of space imposed by international law 
or established by international agreement, to 
advantage the Communists and disadvantage 
the free world? 

The answer lies in the magnitude of the 
land mass dominated and enslaved by com- 
munism, plus their gigantic force of con- 
ventional land-based military power. Their 
13.385.368 square miles of land mass threat- 
ens to swallow our mere 3,082,809 square 
miles. That vast disproportion in their fa- 
vor gives them many strategic advantages. 
All of their communications and logistic 
supply lines are internal, and do not depend 
upon freedom of the seas in peace or con- 
trol of the seas in war. Their advantage in 
Jand mass in which to disperse ballistic mis- 
sile launching sites could become decisive if 
we do not adequately pursue our counter- 
balancing advantage of superior sea-based 
missile power. They can and have, how- 
ever, dispersed both their industry and their 
population much more effectively than we 
ever can. They have vast land areas in 
which to test missiles and nuclear and 
hydrogen warheads. 

To offset these strategic advantages the 
United States has relied on freedom of the 
seas in peace and control of the seas in 
war. In the future we may have to rely 
equally upon freedom of space to assure our 
own survival in freedom. 

The three restrictions on freedom of the 
seas the Russians sought to impose on us at 
Geneva were: (1) To expand national sover- 
eignty over the high seas from the tradi- 
tional 3-mile limit out to 12 miles; (2) to 
deny the use of space over the ocean for 
the testing of nuclear devices; and (3) to 
restrict the high seas as areas for military 
maneuvers. All three propositions sound— 
at first—harmiess and fair. But look at 
them more closely. The apparently slight 
extension of national sovereignty from 3 to 

12 miles along the 200,000 miles of coast- 
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lines of the world would remove 3 million 
square miles from the high seas where free- 
dom has heretofore prevailed. Furthermore, 
these particular 3 million square miles would 
be critical in many strategic areas of the 
world. Many international rights would be 
wiped out completely and large areas of 
high seas squeezed into national lakes. 
Russia has the longest coastline in the world 
and would gain most geographically as well 
as strategically. The restrictions would 
hamper the movement of free world sea- 
power which Admiral Burke holds so essen- 


tial to bind together the oceanic coalition 


of countries upon which our collective secu- 
rity depends. 

Not only the mission but the constitu- 
ency of Russian seapower would be advan- 
taged, since their approximately 500 subma- 
rines would be given a potential hayen 12 
milles wide stretching the hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of the coastlines of the world. 
Our surface and surface alrpower could not 
hunt and kill Communist subs in these 
super “covered ways” (as Winston Churchill 
called even the 3-mile limit neutral havens) 
without violating the sovereignty of neutral 
nations. We obey international law. 

The second Communist attempted restric- 
tion is fairly transparent. Because we are 
a have- not country as to land areas in which 
to test nuclear weapons, we have had to 
resort to ocean areas for some of our major 
tests. The Russians, of course, can test 
behind the privacy of their own curtain in 
the vast land areas which they dominate. 

The third attempted Russian restriction— 
that of Hmiting naval maneuvers on the 
high seas—presents one of the most immedi- 
ate analogies to our space problems. After 
our President and our Congress had both 
officially issued declarations and resolutions 
expressing our desire that outer space be 
reserved for peaceful uses, and after our 
delegation In the United Nations had pro- 
posed and strongly promoted United Na- 
tions action, not only forthe peaceful use 
of outer space but also for international 
cooperation in peaceful uses to benefit all 
mankind, then the Russians came along with 


n proposal in the United Nations that the 


use of outer space be restricted to nonmili- 
tary p To understand the true sig- 
nificance of this, let's look at what could 
have happened, if eyer since the end of 
World War II. freedom of the seas had been 
abolished and use of the high seas had been 
restricted to nonmilitary purposes under an 
international agreement similar to the one 
presently proposed for space. Under tra- 
ditional international law—as shown in the 
accompanying Ulustration [not printed in 
Recorp}]—the right of naval forces to con- 
centrate in international waters is unques- 
tioned. The presence of the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean has been an important 
factor in US. and U.N. efforts to preserve 
the peace during the various crises in that 
area, especially in Lebanon last summer. In 
each case the forces of aggression were held 
back. In the Pacific, the 7th Fleet has done 
the same. 

Now it sounds very peaceful to propose to 
restrict the use of the high seas to non- 
military purposes, but without the 6th and 
7th Fleets, peace could not have been so 
effectively stabilized over the past 14 years. 
Time after time since World War I. incipient 
small wars could have spread into world 
wars, or else small strategic nations would 
haye been forced into virtual surrender by 
the overwhelming land mass power of the 
Communist colonial empire. 


Thus the seapower of the United States— 
although representing tremendous and effec- 
tive military power—is a great force for peace 
without surrender or slavery; and is a power- 
ful deterrent to war and aggression. But an 
international agreement restricting the high 
seas to nonmilitary uses would have para- 
lyzed its power for good. 
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Just as it is necessary to make nonaggres- 
sive military use of the high seas, under the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas, to preserve 
the peace and to Insure the survival of the 
free world, it may and very probably will be 
necessary to make such use of freedom of 
space until the Communists give up their 
continuously asserted objective of world con- 
quest and world communism, or certainly 
until the Soviet Union displays a sincere 
interest in promoting the bona fide peace- 
ful use of space. 

Both the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States have 
long ago officially enunciated their deepest 
desires and determinations that outer space 
be preserved for peaceful purposes. 

Exclusively peaceful uses cannot be as- 
sured prior to meaningful and enforceable 
disarmament agreements. Meanwhile, the 
United States can, will, and is advancing the 
United Nations program for international 
cooperation and international programs in 
the peaceful use of space. But, to deter war 
and to secure national survival of the United 
States, we cannot foreclose ourselves against 
reliance on the new resources of space to 
strengthen our deterrent posture and thus 
preserve both peace and freedom. 

To take just one outstanding example, 
Lieutenant General Schriever, referred to 
above, in his recent testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Governmental Organiza- 
tion for space. activities of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Astronautical and Space Sciences, 
discussed the possibility of the “massive, an- 
nihilating, sneak attack” and pointed out 
that with the advent of multimegaton spece 
weapons, the advantage of striking the first 
blow will be so great that not merely se- 
curity but national survival too might well 
be at stake“ Then, making his point that 
in the face of this threat, the opportunities 
of maintaining and strengthening our de- 
terrent posture He principally in the space 
vehicles.“ General Schriever explained: 

“The roles of the reconnaissance satellite 
and of the warning satellite, strangely 
enough, are not often identified with our 
deterrent posture. Yet it is obvious that, 
with ballistic missiles traveling 5,000 miles 
in approximately 30 minutes, the value of 
intelligence and of early warning of missile 
launchings has assumed unprecedented im- 
portance. Satellites will provide us a mani- 
fold means of extending our present military 
capabilities in these areas. Security does 
not permit detailed discussion of these pro- 
grams. It is clear, however, that If warning 
of Soviet missile launchings exceeded in 
minutes the reaction time of our own mis- 
siles, they would be strongly deterred from 
initiating such an attack. Satellite warn- 
ing system makes this possible. It should 
also be pointed out that these surveillance 
systems are passive in nature and will be 
powerful seryants of world peace and se- 
curity. 

“Ballistic missiles, reconnaissance and 
warning satellites are by no means the only 
space systems now under development. 
There are others which will also more ef- 
fectively perform military missions. To 
name a few—there are the communications, 
the weather, the navigation and the mapping 
and charting satellites. These will perform 
important military functions for all three 
services. They will also have important non- 
military applications.” 

Thus, we should all realize that like 
freedom of the seas, freedom of space is vital 
to U.S. survival, If, to preserve the peace, 
to secure the necessary warning against a 
massive surprise attack, and to save the lives 
of scores of millions of Americans, it turns 
out to be necessary to set up in space a sys- 
tem of early warning statellites, then the 
United States should be free to do so. 
National self-preservation is the first prin- 
ciple of international law. 

Unsnieguarded international agreements 
restricting the use of space might well fore- 
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close us from taking steps necessary to 
Preserve our national existence. Nor can 
we afford to forget the double danger that 
in addition to the risks of terms in any 
agreement which would advantage the Com- 
miunists and disadvantage us, we are bound 
by international agreements, whereas the 
Communists historically violate their obli- 
gations under such agreements. 

In this connection we must keep con- 
stantiy in mind the warning stated by the 
President of the United States in his most 
recent state of the Union message to Con- 
gress: : 

“We cannot bulld peace through desire 
alone. Moreoyer, we have learned the bit- 
ter lesson that international agreements, 
historically considered by us as sacred, are 
regarded in Communist doctrine and in 
practice to be mere scraps of paper. The 
most recent proof of their disdain of inter- 
national obligations, solemniy undertaken, 
is their announced intention to abandon 
their responsibilities respecting Berlin. 

“As a consequence, we can have no 
confidence in any treaty to which Com- 
munists are a party except where such a 
treaty provides within itself for self-en- 
forcing mechanisms. Indeed, the demon- 
Strated disregard of the Communists of 
their own pledges is one of the greatest 
obstacles to success in substituting the 
Tule of law for rule by force.” 

Space is free now—the way the high 
Seas are free. Practically no two legal 
theorists on the law of outer space agree 


as to just where national sovereignty in air 


Space ends and outer space Some 
theories range from 10 miles out to 30 miles 
out to 1,000 miles out, Other theories are 
based on velocity and orbit of space vehicles 
or termination of the drop hazard. But 
wherever it begins, the consensus of au- 
thority is that space is free. One very good 
reason for this is that thus far no one has 
devised an effective method for making cos- 
mic space unfree. 

Space is free now: let’s support this es- 
sential freedom—which may mean national 
survival in the future—the way we have 
and will support freedom of the seas. 


Italian Descendants Fight the Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article from the 
Titusville Herald of Titusville, Pa.: 

ITALIAN DESCENDANTS FIGHT THE SMEAR 


Some law-enforcement agents and other 
Government officials who are careless with 
their words would have us believe that crime 
in this country is run by the maffia, Be- 
cause the original mama existed in Italy. 
this assertion, for which so little proof ap- 
pears to exist, is a smear on all Americans 
of Italian descent. 

This is resented, and justifiably so, by 
the Order Italian Sons and Daughters of 
America, They have taken up the challenge 
tossed to them by Harry Golden, famous 
Carolina editor, in his best-seller, “Only in 
America.” Wrote Mr. Golden: 

“In crime books and in radio and TV 
dramas the Italian has become almost a 
atereotype for the gangster and mobster. 
This, of course, is not only unfair, but un- 
true. Yet what makes it remarkable is that 
the Italians do nothing about it.” 
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The Order Italian Sons and Daughters of 
America has come forward with a course 
of action which asks the President and other 
top officials to stamp out relentlessly any 
nationwide organization of criminals of Ital- 
ian origin, if they find that such exists. If 
none is found, the order wants an official 
statement to that effect. It also asks that 
full civil rights protection be given to all 
Americans of Italian origin; that newspa- 
pers, radio and television stations observe the 
same code for Americans of Italian origin in 
news stories relating to qrime as they do to 
other minority groups; and that all law 
abiding loyal Americans of Italian origin 
support this program. 

. These are reasonable requests, and the 
Herald strongly urges their fulfillment, 


Send Me a Letter—Send It by Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ræc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Newsweek magazine, page 22, for July 
13, 1959: 

THE Mau. Must Go THROUGH, BUT Can Ir 
Plow THROUCH THIS OBSOLESCENCE? 

Early on the morning of June 20, 1860, a 
bronzed, muscular youth strode out of the 
post office at St. Joseph, Mo., with a leather 
mail pouch, swung into the saddle, and set 
off westward ata full gallop. Riding hard, 
stopping only to change horses, the youth 
covered 75 miles before he passed the mail 
pouch toa fresh horseman. Riders changed, 
horses changed; but the new Pony Express 
moved steadily on, day and night, across 
the Great Plains, out through the Indian 
country, over the Rockies, through the desert, 
and across the High Sierras. On June 28, 
a rider brought the dusty pouch from St. 
Joe into Sacramento, Calif—almost 2,000 
miles away. The US. mails had traveled 


across the West at an average speed of bet- - 


ter than 10 miles per hour—a record that 
was to stand until the Union Pacific drove 
a golden spike at Promontory, Utah, and 
spanned the continent with a railroad. 

Today, in an age of supersonic aircraft and 
the instantaneous transmission of messages 
from outer space, the U.S. mail often travels 
no faster than it did on the Pony Express 
more than 99 years ago. 

It can stili take 8 days for first-class 
mall to go from St. Joseph, Mo.. to Sacra- 
mento. Slow mail is a problem that Jumps 
geographical borders, crosses party lines, 
ignores social distinctions, and hits every 
literate citizen in the Nation. 
` The Post Office Committee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate recently ran a series of tests to find out 
just how bad the service is—and found it 
took 2 days for a letter to cover the 370 
miles between Bristol, Va., and Washington, 
D.C. (average speed: 8 miles per hour), and 
it took almost 6 days for one to cover the 
8,000 miles between Forest Grove, Ore., and 
Washington (average speed: 23 miles per 
hour). 

The Senators on the committee thought 
the test mailings were bad enough, but some 
of their personal experiences were worse. 
During the congressional debate over Ha- 
walian statehood, a group of Hawaiians sent 
Washington’s Democratic Senator HENRY 
Jackson an air shipment of 5,000 letters en- 
dorsing his support of the bill. Jackson 
received the shipment 15 days after they 
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were mailed and 6 days after he had suc- 
cessfully maneuvered the bill through the 
Senate. The committee chairman himself, 
South Carolina’s Senator OLIN D, JOHNSTON, 
recently received an invitation to attend the 
opening of a new pier near Charleston—7 
months after the letter was mailed. 

Is the U.S, mall service all that bad? The 
answer, in a word, is “No.” 

Without any question the great bulk of 
the Nation's first-class mall is processed and 
delivered in 1. 2, or 3 days. A continuing 
series of nationwide tests conducted by 
Newsweek since January shows that about 
three out of four first-class letters will ar- 
rive on time. A broad rule of thumb is that 
a first-class letter will be delivered in 1 day, 
plus 1 day for every 500 miles it has to go. 
But the Newsweek survey turned up scores 
of exceptions. Among them: 

New York, Times Square-New York, Fifth 
Avenue (two blocks), 3 days. 

Los Angeles-New York (2,450 miles), 8 
days. 

New York-Detroit (628 miles), 3 days. 

Palo Alto, Calif-San Francisco (31 miles, 
4 days. 

Columbus, (392 
miles), 4 days. 

3 Oreg-New York (2,990 miles), 5 
ys. 

San Diego, Callf.-Lemon Grove, Calif, (10 

miles), 4 days. 

Atlanta-Denver (1,440 miles), 5 days. 

Such exceptions—frequent, inexplicable, 
and inexcusable—are bad enough, but there 
are any number of experts in and out of the 
post office who worry that the American 
postal system may get worse. For the U.S. 
mail is growing faster than human hands 
and existing machines can handle it. 

Considering the built-in handicaps, the 
wonder is not that delivery of a letter may 
take 3 or 4 days, but that delivery is made 
at all. The truth is that Arthur Summer- 
field, the 58th U.S. Postmaster General, 
must operate one of the world’s biggest 
businesses with hand tools and hand labor: 
many post-office methods stand untouched 
from the day when Benjamin Franklin was 
sworn in as the Ist Postmaster General in 
1775. 

Since then, the U.S. Post Office has ex- 
panded into colossal proportions, and become 
a catchall for all kinds of stray Federal ac- 
tivities. It registers aliens, takes the deer 
and grouse census, and provides flags for 
funerals of old soldiers. It is banker (85 
billion annually in money orders alone), de- 
tective agency (50,000 investigations of mall 
burglary and theft last year) and seamstress 
(8 million mail bags sewed up in 1958). 

For its main business, carrying the mail, 
the Post Office covers millions of miles of 
highway, railroad, air, and water routes 
from the Arctic almost to the Equator; It 
operates helicopters, and has tried, at con- 
siderable expense, mail-by-missile. But it 
still operates 103 horseback routes, too (e.g., 
from Sumerco to Sod, W. Va.), 7 foot 
routes (eg., from Pippa Passes to Mallie, 
Ky.), and 1 dogsled route, on St. Lawrence Is- 
land in the Bering Sea. All in all, the Post 
Office employs 538,000 postmen; spends $3.5 
billion yearly; and carries two-thirds of all 
the mail in the entire world. 

‘The Post Office's job is herculean; its meth- 
ods, however, are incredibly old fashioned. 
For 150 years, while private industry put it- 
self through the industrial revolution, 
turned machinery to the tasks of drudgery, 
and made or moved its products better, 
faster, and cheaper, the US. Post 
Office looked firmly the other way. Now the 
whole system is nearing its inevitable crisis. 
The volume of mail has jumped in 20 
years from 26 billion pieces to 61 billion 
pieces. In the next 15 years, it will double 
today’s total. 


Ohio-Washington, D.C. 


VOTES y 
Part of the Post Office’s problem lies in tho 
political nature of the system. Local post- 
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masters are appointed not to deliver mail, 
but to deliver votes. Almost every new ad- 
ministration in Washington appoints its 
party chairman as Postmaster General. There 
is little incentive to replace postal clerks, 
who can yote, with machines, which can’t 
vote. 

“The idea has been that if you have a 
mass of bodies you can smother the mail, 
and get it delivered by the sheer weight of 
numbers,” says Maurice B. Feimster, who has 
seen nine postmasters come and go during 
his 40 years at postal headquarters.“ 

Neither the politicians, who sit in for a 
few years at a time, nor the bureaucrats, 
who actually run the Department really 
wanted a change, especially after the de- 
pression began. Then, instead of cutting 
personnel and stepping up efficiency, the 
Post Office launched makework projects— 
opened new mail routes, built new post 
offices* 

At the end of World War II, the Post 
Office found itself in deepening trouble. A 
flood of new cars and the switch to air travel 
altered national transportation patterns, 
forcing the railroads to drop 7,800 of the 
10,000 trains the Post Office had relied on 
to carry the mail. The mass movement to 
the suburbs placed heavy new demands on 
mail-delivery systems geared to cities. And 
the letters piled higher and higher. Post- 
men could no longer smother the mall; 
xow the mail was smothering the postmen. 

DO SOMETHING 


How did the Post Office react? In the 
spring of 1945 its representatives asked a 
House Appropriations Committee for money 
to buy 1,500 stamp-vending machines. Sit- 
ting around the table later, Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the com- 
mittee, warned them: “You had better do 
something about research and moderniza- 
tion before it’s too late.” 

Three years later, the Hoover Commission 
on Governmental Reorganization emphati- 
cally urged the Post Office to get a move 
on for its recommendations. And in 1949, 
Congress appropriated $150,000 to help the 
Post Office figure out where to begin; and 
Jesse M. Donaldson, first career postman to 
serve as Postmaster General, set up a five- 
man engineering staff. But as it turned out, 
service actually deteriorated during Donald- 
son's regime. He cut residential deliveries 
from two a day to one a day in April 1950, 
and he later began cutting business de- 
liveries. 

After the GOP won the White House in 
1952, President-elect Elsenhower handed 
Arthur E. Summerfield, his campaign man- 
ager and Postmaster General-designate, a 
three-part directive which instructed him 
to: Improve service, cut deficits, and raise 
morale. 

FIRST PRIORITY 

To Summerfield, the No, 1 directive was 
“cut deficits.” And he did make g great 
show of doing this. He closed down some 
small and inefficient post offices, and he 
abolished many backwoods mail routes. 
During his first 3 years in office, he was able 
to return $250 million of his appropriations to 
the Treasury. (He had to get part of the 
money back from Congress, later.) 

Mostly, though, Summerfield attempted to 
cut deficits by Increasing revenues. Year 
after year, he asked Congress to boost 
rates—on first-class mail, on airmail, on sec- 
ond-class mail (magazines and newspapers), 
on third-class mail (advertising circulars). 

Since the earliest days of the Republic, 
since 1789, in fact, when George Washington 


In one hasty project, s Pittsburgh poet 
office was built without a single letter drop 
in it. 
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complained about the first post-office 
defieit, Congress, which holds the constitu- 
tional authority over the post office, has in- 
sisted that the post office is not primarily a 
business—but a public service. In 1799, 
Congress formally ruled that postal expenses 
were a legitimate cost of government. 
Again and again—from 1845 to 1958—Con- 
gress consistently spelled out the same mes- 
sage: Never mind the deficit, give the peo- 
ple service. 
UP, UP, UP 

Summerfield steadfastly refused to accept 
this philosophy. And, finally, in 1958, Sum- 
merfield won out. Congress raised the rates 
on second-class and third-class mail; it 
boosted first-class mail to 4 cents and air- 
mail to 7 cents, Summerfield still wasn’t 
satisfied. He is now ‘asking for a 5-cent 
rate for first-class mail. 

When it came to improving the service, 
however, Summerfield followed the policy of 
making haste slowly. He painted the mail- 
boxes red, white, and blue; put ballpoint 
pens in the post offices, and decentralized 
operations to give 15 district postmasters the 
power to make routine decisions—but, at the 
same time, he cut down further on business 
deliveries. 

And yet, the post office was so backward 
until Summerfield came along, that, even 
though he made haste slowly, Summerfield 
has done more to modernize it than any of 
his predecessors. Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
who heads the Senate Post Office Committee, 
concedes that the system now is at least 
“moving in the right direction.” 

All of the post office's present mechanical 
innovations, and some still under develop- 
ment, will be installed in a $20 million 
super-post office now being built in Pro- 
vidence, R.I. When this new post office goes 
into operation next year, mail will come in 
by helicopter and truck, move - untouched 
by human hands—tinto the building on con- 
veyors, and be culled, faced, stacked; can- 
celed, and sorted into bundles—all in a few 
minutes. The Providence post office is part 
of present plans to build 12,000 new post 
offices and distribution centers over the next 
5 years, 

7 CONFORM OR PAY $ 

In the post ofice, as in industry, automa- 
tion is sure to. bring changes. Postal clerks 
will have to be upgraded, and paid more 
money. And mail must be, to some extent, 
standardized, The automation enginéers 
are already insisting that everybody use the 
same, long legal-size envelope for letters. 
What they hope to do eventually is eliminate 
present classes of mall, All standard en- 
velopes would be charged the same rate and 
sent, air or rail, whichever was faster. 
Everything else would be charged a higher 
rate. But Congress will have plenty to say 
about that, 

When Postmaster General Summerfield 
leaves in 1961, mechanization and moderni- 
vation will have gained a foothold in the 
U.S. postal system. What happens after 
that is problematical, for the Post Office 
remains a political structure and the cost of 
modernization will be enormous, well into 
the billions, 

Is it worth it? Representative Murray, 
House Post Office chairman, thinks not. 
“The public doesn’t really expect fast serv- 
jce," Murray sald recently. “If it did, the 
people would be willing to pay more money 
for it. If you or I want to get a message 
across in a hurry, we reach for the phone or 
send a wire.” 

So long as mall continues to be delayed, 
and it will be, recent efforts and expendi- 
tures may seem wasted. But Summerfield 
has at least roused the system and taken 
steps to get it moving. F. L. Elmendorf, 
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president of Robert Heller & Associates, 
Cleveland management consultants who 
have been working with the Post Office for 
a decade, believes that Summerfield’s biggest 
accomplishment has been to put down 4 
solid foundation for future progress. 

THE ONLY HOPE AUTOMATION 


Mechanization and automation offer the 
only real hope for improvement in the U.S. 
mall service. At present, the Post Office's use 
of hand labor is staggering: Every single let- 
ter, postcard, package, or whateyer—61 bil- 
lion pieces yearly—must be picked up, read, 
and put somewhere an average of 12 times. 
To eliminate hand labor, the Post Office has 
installed conveyor-belt systems in Washing- 
ton and six other big-city post offices. Now 
mall is stacked in baskets, placed on the con- 
veyor belt with a guide card, and an elec- 
tronic eye trips a robot-like arm that pushes 
each basket off in exactly the right place. 
The Post Office is also experimenting with 
many other ingenious, laborsaving devices. 
Among them: 

Transorma: This Dutch-built mail sorter 
was on display at the World's Fair in New 
York in 1939, but not until 1955 did the 
United States decide to try one out. With 
the one Transorma now being tested (in Sil- 
ver Spring, Md.) 5 operators can sit at key- 
boards and sort 15,000 letters an hour against 
7,500 an hour by hand. 

The Bell: Designed and built in Belgium 
by a subsidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the Bell went into operation 
in the Antwerp post office more than 6 years 
ago. Early last year, one was set up in the 
main Washington post office. The result, 
this machine also enables post office workers 
to sort twice as fast as they could by hand. 

The Boxer: Still under development, the 
Boxer will be the first American-made mail 
sorter. A joint project of Rabinow Engi- 
nering Co. (a Post Office consultant), Bur- 
roughs Corp., and Pitney-Bowes, Inc., the 
Boxer will come in several sizes, for large and 
medium post offices. The biggest model will 
have 12 keyboards, and will be able to sort 
up to 36,000 letters an hour, to 300 cities. 

The Greller: This is the post office's first 
semiautomatic parcel post sorter, now in 
operation in Baltimore. As each package 
moves by on a conveyor belt, an operator 
punches a keyboard, and a memory unit 
follows the package and pushes it off into 
any one of 21 package chutes. A similar 
package sorter, the Webb, has been installed 
in the main post office in Washington. 

The Eye: Intelligent Machines Research 
Corp.. of Alexandria, Va., has built an elec- 
tronic scanner that can actually read type- 
written addresses. The Eye may be the big 
breakthrough in the post office’s sorting 
problem. A pilot model of the Eye can read 
18 destinations and drop each letter in the 
proper slot. Future models of the Eye 
may take over all mail sorting in major 
terminals. 

At every step in Its progress, however, the 
post office must still contend with human 
error. When Detroit's postmaster proudly 
announced the opening of a new, semiauto- 
mated mail conveyor system in late 1956, 
scores of public officials turned up for the 
unveiling. With public attention focused 
on the new “Mail-Plo System“ that would 
speed handling of Detroit's main mail termi- 
nal, little had been said about the fact that 
some of Wayne County's tax bills were at that 
moment lost in the mails. But on the big 
opening day, as the shiny new conveyor sys- 
tem hummed along reassuringly, an alert 
Detroit Free Press reporter spotted the miss- 
ing tax bilis, collecting dust in a corner of 
the building. A postal clerk had evidently 
dumped the bills there and forgotten about 
them. 
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Statement Commemorating the Opening of 
World Refugee Year by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor William F. Kelly, 
S.T.D., Director, Diocesan Resettlement 
Council, Diocese of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9,1959 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted by 


unanimous consent of the House I am 
pleased to include with these remarks 


the following learned statement com- 


memorating the opening of World Ref- 
ugee Year made recently by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor William F. Kelly, 
S. T. D., director, Diocesan Resettlement 
Council, diocese of Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

During, the 1957 International Migration 
Congress held in Assisi, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, executive 
director of the Catholic Rellef Services 
(NCWC), suggested there be an interna- 
tional population year to direct worldwide 
attention to the acute problems of peoples 
who were refugee, displaced or surplus. 

A group of British Parliamentarians made 
a proposal limiting it to refugees. Subse- 
quently, on June 6, 1958, the General As- 
sembly of the UN., with only the Com- 
munist nations opposing, adopted the 
United Kingdom resolution for World Refu- 
gee Year, June 1959—June 1960. 

President Eisenhower issued a proclama- 
tion from the White House on May 19, 1959, 
inviting all citizens to support accredited 
Programs developed to assist refugees dur- 
ing World Refugee Year. Congressman 
Francis E. WaLTer and Senator Joun F. 
Kennepy have introduced identical measures 
to implement U.S, action in this matter. 

Pope John XXIII, on June 28, 1959, broad- 
cast a worldwide appeal particularly asking 
Catholics to aid their unfortunate brothers 
uprooted by war or political changes. The 
Pope called upon world governments to 
throw open their frontiers ever more gen- 
erously and speedily to bring about the hu- 
man and social resettlement of so many 
unfortunate people. 

The word refugee accurately pinpoints the 
temporal conditions of men and nations, of 
freedom and things human. It would seem 
to be a litmus test whether society is built 
for man or man for society. 

The word “refugee” apparently entered 
the English language through the French 
from the Latin. Originally it appears to 
have been one who sought shelter or pro- 
tection, thus refuge, from danger, for which 
reason he fied. Hence a refugee is ordi- 
narily one who flees persecution, or who 
feels compelled to fiee because of fear of per- 
secution, on account of race, religion, or 
other human circumstance. In our days it 
is usually limited to political refugees, in 
sharp contradistinction to economic ref- 
ugees (those who fiee to improve the oppor- 
tunities for their economic livelihood). 

Refugees, unfortunately, cross the pages 
of history as far back as it is recorded. It 
is sometimes difficult in history to.distin- 
guish refugee movements from simple mi- 
gration movements. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the refugee, as David or Corio- 
lanus, as Einstein or Sturzo, is dependent 
upom the mercy of those who receive him. 
The early pilgrims, for the most part, are 
Properly classified as refugees as were also 


spirit. 
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the Quakers who settled in Pennsylvania. 
It was left to our modern era, however, for 
the first time to witness\ this phenomenon 
on a worldwide scale. It is in the historic po- 
litical tradition of the West to offer political 
asylum, Americans, alive to their history, 
will recall their own glorious tradition, an 
apt expression of which is found in Emma 
Lazarus’ immortal inscription on the base 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

Christians, as their spiritual forbears the 
Jews (who were a nation of refugees), have 
an especial openness of heart to refugees. 
As a people we began with our infant Christ, 
in exile with His virgin mother and foster 
father, fleeing the wrath of Herod. The 
Holy family, as Christian refugees, found 
refuge in pagan Egypt where peace and 
bread through work was made available to 
them. In this matter, Pope John recently 
declared that “The lot of those who live in 
exile far away from their homelands has 
always evoked iri a very special manner the 
motherly solicitude of the Catholic Church, 
which could not forget the words of Christ, 
its divine founder, ‘I was a stranger and 
you took me in; naked and you covered me; 
% in prison, and you came to me’.” 

Where are the refugees? The worldwide 
range of refugees includes, among others, 
Tibetans in India, Indonesias in Saigon, 
Chinese in Macao. Then there are Pales- 
tinians in Transjordan, Pakistan, and Tu- 
nisians of Italian ancestry in addition to 
many other groups. Finally, there are the 
multitudes of east Europeans who have fied 
beyond the Iron Curtain, 

In this total picture of refugees, it will be 
seen that they come from the diverse na- 
tions and languages, cultures und religions 
of the earth and are scattered in vast num- 
bers across the hemispheres. For one 
should recognize that beyond the frontiers 
of communism, there is also, in large sec- 
tions of the Western World, as Dawson notes, 
a movement in revolution. This results in a 
vast uprooting and dispossession of enor- 
mous numbers of people whose courage and 
fidelity, in many instances, move them from 
home into an unknown land and a dark fu- 
ture. 

Why is this World Refugee Year? Un- 
fortunately. what is out of sight is often 
also out of mind. The utterly miserable 
conditions of fellow humans who suffer 
because of their convictions: or because of 
their race or religion or being out of step 
with tryannous regimes, affronts the human 
If an ancient Carthaginian born 
Latinist, Terence of Rome, could properly de- 
clare that “nothing human is foreign to 
me.“ one may reasonably ask how can any 
informed person remain complacent today 
unless he abdicates his conscience. 

Unfortunately, very few Americans have 
actually witnessed the conditions of life in 
a DP camp, or have actually worked with 
refugees. It is understandable that, being 
unaware of the plight of their fellow hu- 
mans, so many seem indifferent. It is a 
tragedy that many people are unmoved by 
worldwide poverty, hunger, and distress. 

The purpose of the World Refugee Year is 
to awaken interest in all people through 
widespread accounts of refugee problems 
which, actually, are the problems of all. 
What ts often the problem of all becomes the 
problem of none. Hence the voluntary agen- 
cles of the land. Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish, are undertaking an extensive cam- 
paign in this matter. 

The World Council of Churches stated in 
a recent message that “We are convinced 
that in our day and generation our greatest 
human tragedy is that of the refugee— 
homeless people all around the world. The 
refugee and his family haye, for more than 
s decade, been a challenge to our confession 
and compassion, and must be a first call on 
the ministry of those whose Lord had no- 
where to lay His head.” 
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What can be done for refugees? The 
worldwide refugee problem is an inter- 
national problem that requires an inter- 
national solution. The United States, as a 
member of the family of nations, in addition 
to making funds available to help alleviate 
the conditions of misery, will be expected 
to admit a token number, its fair share, of 
the small number of refugees that have to be 
resettled. The vastly larger number of refu- 
gees will be indefinitely resettled in or near 
areas where they are now located. 

The refugee question is part of the larger 
question of contemporary demographic prob- 
lems. The world population is expanding at 
a faster rate in the underdeveloped than in 
the industrial areas. If this continues with- 
out positive correlative increase at a more 
rapid rate in the production of food and 
fiber, of goods and services, it is already ap- 
parent that there impends the danger of 
widening and intensifying world poverty and 
misery. National security as much as Chris- 
tian principle urge Americans and other 
well-off nations to attend to the demands 
of social justice as well as the needs of 
human misery. We must learn that we can- 
not hope to survive unless we learn to share. 

-It is too often ignored by us Americans 
that, in the words of a good friend, Premier 
All Khan -of Pakistan, we live on a fabu- 
lously prosperoys island in a vast sea of mis- 
ery in which hundreds of millons of people 
are trying to keep their heads above water. 
Through the bounty and mercy of God, and 
the industry and ingenuity of our citizenry, 
we in the United States are singularly blessed 
and therefore heavily obligated. As is well 
known, our annual per capita income is 
above $2,000, while for two-thirds of hu- 
manity it is $100 or less. It is said that 
America's increasing wealth is such that the 
average American is happily able to save more 
in a year than the average person elsewhere 
unhappily earns in a year. 

What can be done to help resolve or at 
least alleviate refugee problems? Govern- 
ments, we are informed, should make addi- 
tional financial contributions toward the per- 
manent solution of refugee problems; they 
should also make reasonable relaxations of 
their immigration regulations to make pos- 
sible admission into their lands their fair 
share of the smaller numbers of refugees 
who have to be resettled elsewhere; and they 
should also include provision to care for 
some of the sick and aged. 

What can the individual do? He should 
encourage his government to pursue indi- 
cated policies; he should help individuals 
such as Father Pire, OP., and others who 
are helping to establish the refugees where 
they are now located; he should help the 
voluntary agency of his choice, such as the 
Catholic Relief Services (NCWC) and the 
Diocesan Resettlement Council, or other ap- 
propriate agency in his own area; if possible, 
he showd seek to learn at first hand from 
one of the locally resettled refugees some 
of the harsh realities confronting refugees; 
he should promote discussions, conferences, 
and other suitable means to achieve the aims 
of the World Refugee Year, tontribute to 
support their programs, and, finally, pray 
to the Holy Family in Exile for the restora- 
tion of all things in Christ and thus bring 
to an end the need for refugees. 

Not a few observers expect world condi- 
tions may yet become worse, that we shall 
be called to assume heavier burdens, 
Though the challenge is formidable, there 
is also great hope and great opportunity. 
Christopher Dawson reminds us how effec- 
tive was the early preaching of the Gospel 
In the cosmopolitan centers such as Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Rome, where numerous up- 
rooted, denationalized people huddled with 
great spiritual hunger. We today witness 
ominous movements of people, with many 
flocking into urban areas, such as Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, and Tokyo. From these centers 
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will emerge, in God's own time, new apostles 
of Christ. : 

This is the time for planting; the harvest 
will come later. Christian aid to the up- 
rooted refugees across the world will surely 
open the door of Christian vision to them, 
of Christ and the dignity of man in free- 
dom, eventually to the triumph of Christian 
ideal and principle. 

Pope John XXIII inyokes from his heart 
the protection and special favor of the al- 
mighty and merciful God upon all those 
individuals and groups who hasten the ful- 
fillment by participating in any way—as we 
ourselves will do according to our means— 
in the success of the World Refugee Year. 


Bastrop County (Tex.) Has Great 
Industrial Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


H@N. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Weldon D. Mays, president of the 
Smithville, Tex., Chamber of Commerce, 
has sent me an excellent article pub- 
lished in the May 7, 1959, issue of the 
Smithville Times describing the great 
potential of Bastrop County. The article 
refers to a discussion of the resources 
existing in central Texas, in which Bas- 
trop County is located, by Mr. E. M. King, 
past president of the Colorado River In- 
dustrial Development Association. Mr. 
King calls attention to the great oppor- 
tunity to develop and use the resources 
for the benefit of all the people living 
within that area. 

The article is as follows: 

Bastrop County Has Great INDUSTRIAL Po- 
TENTIAL—E, M. King CITES Dam Possi~- 
BILITIES a 
Exciting possibilities, just short of astound- 

Img many people, exist in central Texas of 

which Bastrop. County is the main focal 

point. This has been revealed in a somewhat 
recent civil engineering survey of Bastrop 

County in particular, and few counties in 

Texas surpass central Texas’ natural resource 

potential, according to E. M. King, past pres- 

ident of the Colorado River Industrial Devel- 
opment Association, often referred to as 

CRIDA, 

“Many undeveloped resources,” continued 
Mr. King, “are to be found all through cen- 
tral Texas. These rich industrial fesources 
are such as water, mineral deposits, electrical 
power production, cheap fuel such as lignite, 
together with flood control, irrigation, fish 
and wildlife conservation. 

“Bastrop and Lee Counties possess a wealth 
of lignite for industrial purposes. It is abun- 
dant from one end of the counties to the 
other, and makes available cheap fuel for 
factory consumption or electrical power pro- 
duction: Various clays and timbers are 
found throughout Bastrop County. 

“Some 1,500 square miles of territory wa- 
tershed empty the waters of streams into 
the Colorado River between Austin and 
Smithville. Seven surging streams such as 
Bartons Creek, Onion, Wilbarger, Walnut 
Piney, Cedar, and Alum Creeks extend many 
miles into the interior of central Texas and 
in times of excessive rainfall pour their 
turbulent and raging soil-enriched waters 
into the Colorado River, to be carried on into 
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the Gulf of Mexico. A rainfall of 5, 6, 8, or 
10 inches between Austin and Smithville 
will cause untold damage. With Bastrop 
County receiving the full impact of this 
devastating flood and passing it on to all of 
the low-lying rich valley region of La 
Grange, Columbus, Wharton, Bay City, the 
loss is staggering. 

“Vivid is the memory of the devastating 
floods of the past which had their origin 
between Austin and Smithville. The several 
dams of the Highland Lakes region are doing 
an excellent job of holding back the waters 
of the far.western region, but nothing has 
been done for central Texas when heavy 
rains and cloudbursts occur in the 1,500- 
square-mile area below Austin. The foot- 
hills of Bastrop offer-a natural for flood 
control. With the 38,000 square miles above 
Austin protected by great dams df Buchanan, 
Lake Travis, Granite Shoals, Inks, Marble 
Falls, and Lake Austin, it is neither feasible 
nor understandable to ignore—and continue 
to. ignore—the value of flood control below 
Austin. To allow the destruction of thou- 
sands of acres of rich, productive farmland 
all along the Colorado River to the Gulf of 
Mexico when the hills of Bastrop offer sites 
for flood control is not compatible with in- 
telligent reasoning. 

“The civil engineering report previously 
mentioned specifically cites the mouth of 
Alum Creek, 3 miles upstream from Smith- 
ville on the Colorado River, as a site for 
such adam. Data provides information that 
such a dam at the mouth of Alum Creek 
will impound some 65,000 acre-feet of water, 
and will provide power for the production of 
some 65 million kilowatt-hour units of elec- 
trical power annually. In times of power 
shortages this is no small figure, coupled 
with hydroelectrical power, lignite for the 
production of electrical power is likewise 
available. Z 

“Built in the foothills of Bastrop County, 
a dam impounding some 65,000 acre-feet of 
water, a minimum number of acres of farm- 
land would be affected or removed from crop 
production. It can easily be seen that Smith- 
ville at 270.14 feet above sea level and Austin 
at 407.27 feet there exists a difference of 137 
feet. With Alum Creek at 280 feet and a 
safety flow line of 318 feet, a dam height of 
only 38 feet is needed, resulting in a sav- 
ings of thousands of acres of farmland. 
This dam will provide not only an ample 
supply of water for the irrigation of 23,000 
acres of irrigable land in Bastrop County, 
but irrigation and soil conservation go hand 
in hand. Only a small effort so far has been 
made to conserve and utilize one of our 
greatest natural resources—water. With 
both the State and Federal Governments be- 
coming acutely aware of this problem, water 
commissions have been set up for the study 
of this problem. It is a known and recog- 
nized fact that in times of excessive rainfall 
below Austin thousands of acres of rich farm 
soil are carried on into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and that in times of deficient rainfall this 
same soil is parched and nonproductive. 

“Proper water conservation will also pro- 
vide excellent fish and wildlife conservation. 
This can also be an important factor in cen- 
tral Texas. The impounding of surplus 
water can c#eate an industry of far-reaching 
effect. Summer camps and summer homes 
on both sides of the river lake from Smith- 
ville to Bastrop, with fishing and resort rec- 
reation will bring many people from hot 
crowded sections of our cities. It could be- 
come an asset of enormous value to Bastrop 
County and the surrounding area. 

“It is time,” concluded Mr. King, “for the 
intelligent, thinking people of central Texas 
to use the resources at hand and to bring 
to life a prosperity within their reach. Few 
places surpass or eyen possess the natural 
resource potential of central Texas, and all 
that is needed is intelligent action.” 
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Sewage Contamination in Irrigation Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave, to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the ma- 
jor portion of the seventh in the Rocky 
Mountain News series published in Den- 
vèr on June 27. 

In this article, Bill Miller reports how 
secondary sewage treatment, which Den- 
ver fails to provide, is needed to remove 
such virus as polio, coxsackie, ECHO and 
infectious hepatitis from the effluent. 
Thus, my constituents beyond Denver’s 
city limits are exposed not only to the 
nuisance of smelly, contaminated water, 
but also to a real health hazard. 

Miller’s last paragraph speaks elo- 
quently for the wisdom of collective 
metropolitan solutions to water prob- 
lems. I am happy to report that there 
is now a joint sanitation commission 
planning a joint attack on pollution. 
There will be no Federal support for co- 
operation, however, unless H.R. 3610 is 
approved by the Senate and signed by 
the President. 


[From the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 


Colo., June 27, 1959] 
METROPOLITAN DILEMMA 


By 1937 Denver had a primary sewage plant 
in operation. 

But now, since the area’s population has 
increased tremendously, this question has 
been raised: z > 

Does primary (removal of solids from sew- 
age) treatment completely remove disease- 
carrying bacteria? 

Dr. Stuart G. Dunlop, associate professor 
of microbiology at the Colorado School of 
Medicine, has been researching the problem 
off and on for 25 years. 

His answer: 

“It would appear that the public health 
hazard associated with the use of sewage- 
contaminated water for the irrigation of 
truck crops to be consumed raw is not 80 
great as has been assumed in past years.” 

This sound encouraging but Dr. Dunlop 
adds: 


\ f 
“Nevertheless, the fact that the water has 


been shown to be contaminated indicates 
that a potential hazard still exists. Every 
effort must be made to provide adequate 
treatment of all domestic and industrial 
‘wastes before these wastes are discharged 
into streams to be used later for irrigation 
purposes.” ` 
AGREE WITH DUNLOP 

Officials of the U.S. Health, Education, and 
Welfare regional office agree with Dr. Duniop 
about the potential health hazard. 

As far back as 1956, Edmund C. Garthe, 
regional sanitary engineer, warned: 

“Sewage emerging from Denver's present 
treatment plant is in almost as bad a con- 
dition as when it entered." 

He added that the treated sewage, which is 
dumped into the Platte River and which soon 
enters irrigation ditches, has all the makings 
for causing many cases of diseases. 

Denver answers by saying there is not a 
case on record where it has been proven that 
Denver's effluent has caused a single case of 
any disease. 
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The potential diseases the doctors are talk- 
about are typhoid and gastroenteritis, 
an inflammation of the lining membranes of 
the stomach and intestines, both caused by 
the salmonella bacteria. Shigella, another 
Strain, produces bacilliary dysentery. 
GOOD EVIDENCE 


“There is also fairly good evidence that 
Primary treatment of sewage will not remove 
Such vy as polio, coxsackie, ECHO, and 
Infectious hepatitis,” Dr. Dunlop added. 

Dr. Dunlop also stressed the nuisance and 
mental health hazard of odors arising from 
sludge beds along ditches and streams. 

He points out that where there is water 
there are children. 

“You simply can't stop kids from going 
into streams and rivers,” he said. “And 
When these waters are carrying bacteria, 
eee always the chance of direct infec- 
jon." 

But the question about contamination of 
Vegetables continues to intrigue Dr. Dun- 
lop's scientific mind. 

From his research, he concludes that Colo- 
rado's climate and irrigation methods used 
by Colorado farmers are perhaps more re- 
sponsible than sewage treatment for pre- 
venting spread of disease through vegetables. 

“Enough research has been accomplished 
to show that this type bacteria does not sur- 
vive in an area where the air is dry, the hu- 
midity is low, and there is plenty of sun- 
shine,” he said. 


IRRIGATION METHOD 


“In addition, the common method of irri- 
Bating in this area is simply to allow the 
Water to flow in furrows between the rows of 
Plants and not to flood the field. 

“Thus any organisms in the water would 
Probably have to be splashed onto the 
leaves and stems above the ground or be con- 
veyed to the plant by some other means. 

“Root crops, on the other hand, might be 
contaminated. Overhead sprinkling as prac- 
ticed in some areas might present a different 
Problem.“ 

However, Dr. Dunlop continues, the or- 
anisms are present in water which receives 
ellluent and are present in irrigation water. 

It the micro-organisms, to some extent, 
are being absorbed by the soil, is there a 
Possibility of our underground water and 
Our wells being contaminated?” he asked. 
Only further research, he said, will bring an 
answer to this puzzler. 

U.S, Representative BYRON JOHNSON of 
Denver has charged that certain chemical 


Operations at Rocky Mountain Arsenal al- ` 


Teady have caused some underground water 
pollution. 

The potential health hazard, he said, will 
remain with us until the situation is cleaned 
up on an areawide basis. 


COMPLETE TREATMENT 


“This means complete treatment and 
chlorination of effluent before it is dumped 
into streams,” he said. “It also means com- 
Plete purification of all our water, including 
Coagulation, sanitation, filtration through 
Said and chlorination before the water is 
given back to the public.” 

He realized, he said, that this would be 
the ideal. 

“But when we are dealing with the health 
of the public, why should we strive for any- 
thing less than the ideal?“ he asked. 

And the ideal cannot be achieved, he added, 
unless the entire area works together. One 
treatment plant dumping raw sewage into a 
Stream can spoil the work of other plants 
which do an excellent job of cleaning up 
sewage, 
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Army-Navy-Air Force Register Pays Trib- 
ute to Sylvanus Thayer, “Father” of 
West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of that excellent publica- 
tion, the Army-Navy-Air Force Register 
contains an article by Col. R. Ernest Du- 
puy which pays deserved tribute to Syl- 
vanus Thayer, often called the “father” 
of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
this splendid article, which relates the 
accomplishments of the outstanding 
educator and inovator who not only made 
West Point the center of American tech- 
nology, but has properly been described 
as the founder of American technological 
education. ö 

Colonel Dupuy’s article is most timely, 
for Sylvanus Thayer has been nominated 
for membership in the Hall of Fame at 
New York University. 

As a graduate of West Point myself, 
I find this article of exceptional interest. 
I commend it to my colleagues for their 
careful perusal. 

‘THAYER OF West Potnt FAME: His PUPILS SET 
THE PACE—PFATHER or MILITARY ACADEMY 
May Win New Honors 

(By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy) 

Sylvanus Thayer, West Point’s “Father,” 
and the founder of technological education 
in the United States, has been nominated for 
listing in New York University’s Hall of Fame 
for great Americans. If elected, the great 
educator will find himself in the company of 
four of his most illustrious pupils already 
enrolled there—Grant, Lee, Sherman, and 
Stonewall Jackson. 

One hundred and fifty-one leaders in 
American science, art, literature, education, 
law, and religion will weigh Thayer's quali- 
fications for admittance in the 1960 quin- 
quennial selection, 

THAYER'S NOMINATION 

Thayer's nomination, presented by Gen. 
Anthony C. McAuliffe (U.S. Army, retired), 
president of the Association of Graduates of 
the U.S. Military Academy, reads as follows: 

He transformed the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point into the source of technology 
in the United States. During the formative 
period of the Nation—from 1818 to 1868— 
both Government and private industry called 
on Thayer’s West Point graduates—their sole 
existing instrumentality—to harness the Na- 
tion's waterways, build its railroads, improve 
its harbors and explore and map its vast 
expanses. 

“In the field of education Thayer's scien- 
tists, mathematicians, and civil engineers 
leavened not only all institutions of tech- 
nological learning established subsequent to 
the Military Academy, but also many of those 
in the general educational field already in 
existence.” 

MILITARY LEADERS 

“He evolved, through his pedagogical acu- 
men and inspirational leadership, the West 
Point system which has produced military 


` 
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leaders from the War with Mexico to Korea. 
Four of Thayer's pupils are today in the Hall 
of Fame: Ulysses Simpson Grant, Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, William Tecumseh Sherman, and 
Thomas Jonathan ‘Stonewall’ Jackson.” 

It was in 1817 that Thayer, then a brevet 
major of Engineers, was personally selected 
as Superintendent of the Military Academy, 
by President James Monroe. The young offi- 
cer, a veteran of the War of 1812, had just 
returned from a 2-year tour in France, where 
he had familiarized himself with Napoleonic 
military history, studied the methodology of 
the famous Ecole Polytechnique, and col- 
lected more than 1,000 technical books which 
went to the West Point library. 

At that time West Point, which had been 
created in 1802, was a struggling little school, 
with no established curriculum and but little 
discipline among the cadets. 

SWEEPING REFORMS 


Thayer at once instituted a series of sweep- 
ing reforms. The basis of his then revolu- 
tionary pedogogy was that the 4-year course 
he established would be a novitiate, in which 
the students would live in an atmosphere of 
Spartan simplicity and under impartial and 
impersonal character-forming discipline, 
both military and educational. 

The honor system he established, which is 
still West Point's pride today, had as its 
basis, in his own words, the fact that “a 
cadet does not lie, cheat, or steal.” 

Thayer's new concept—a blending of 

liberal arts and sclence—was launched at the 
very moment that the demands of the in- 
dustrial revolution and our own national ex- 
pansion were calling for a new type of build- 
er and teacher; a man who could solve the 
problems of a machine industry resting 
upon the practical findings of physics and 
chemistry. 
So, while West Point graduates—between 
the years of 1818 and 1860—were ploneer- 
ing in the fields of exploration, railroad 
building and metallurgy, others of them also 
were being drafted in the realm of educa- 
tion, particularly technological. 

West Point books: The first civilian engi- 
neering school, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Troy, N.Y., was founded in 1824. 
But not until 1835 was its first class of civil 
engineers graduated; four young men who. 
had been instructed from the textbooks 
written by West Point professors. 

In 1846 Harvard's Lawrence School of 
Engineering was founded; In 1847 Yale in- 
stituted its Sheffield School of En ing, 
and in 1852 the University of Michigan es- 
tablished an engineering department. West 
Point graduates headed the staffs of all 
three of these schools. 

Meanwhile the demand waxed for West 
Pointers as teachers of science and mathe- 
matics in our general collegiate institutions. 

In 1839 Virginia Military Institute was 
established. Francis H. Smith, West Point 
1833, was its first superintendent. Around 
him he gathered a select group of other 
West Pointers, among them Thomas J. Jack- 
son, who would later go down on history's 
rolls as Stonewall.“ 

In 1845 the U.S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis was founded. To its staf went 
Henry H. Lockwood, West Point 1836. He 
would remain at Annapolis until 1870, as 
professor of mathematics, gunnery and nat- 
ural and experimental philosophy. Other 
West Pointers, too, served at the Naval 
Academy, but Lockwood in particular is re- 
membered as the “grand old man” of 
Annapolis. 

Early years: Through those early years of 
West Point the personal influence of Thayer 
on education in the United States grew to 
a remarkable extent. Two instances are 
especially worth notice, since they affected 
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the future of two of America's most promi- 
nent liberal arts colleges, 

George Ticknor, one of Harvard's great 
educators, in 1821 led a campaign for rejuve- 
nation of that university's curriculum and 
methodology. 

The system then existing in the civilian 
colleges, Ticknor declared, “was no longer 
able to satisfy the requisitions of higher 
education which are now beginning to be 
made on all sides.“ 

Ticknor’s remedy was the adoption of 
Thayer's principles as used at West Point. 
Its graduates, Ticknor wrote, were sent out 
“at the end of 4 years instructed with a 
degree of thoroughness which would of itself 
cast a reproach on any of the colleges of the 
country.” 

Ticknor, who was a lifelong intimate of 
Thayer, based his recommendations on ob- 
servation of the first 3 years of West Point's 
progress under his friend’s control. By 1825 
Harvard had adopted many of Ticknor’s rec- 
ommendations, including departmentalizing 
of the institution, splitting of classes into 
small sections “according to- proficiency,” 
and a recasting of its annual examinations. 

Thayer remained at the head of West Point 
until 1833, when he resigned after refusing 
to com with President Andrew Jack- 
son's political meddling with the careers of 
certain cadets. 

Returning to line duty with the Corps of 
Engineers, Thayer was engaged in construct- 
ing coastal fortifications, particularly around 
Boston Harbor, until his retirement in 1663 
with the rank of brigadier general. 

BUILT WELL 


Thayer had indeed built well. Up on 
the Hudson they call him “Father of 
West Point.” He can with equal validity be 
called the father of the Nation's technologi- 
cal education. 


Urban Renewal Stymied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks, I wish to 
call the following letter to the attention 
of my colleagues. This is one of a num- 
ber of letters I have received expressing 
in simple terms the distress of responsible 
citizens with the President’s veto of the 
housing bill. May I point out that the 
urban renewal program in the city of 
Berkeley which is referred to is one of two 
major slum clearance programs with 
communitywide support in the Seventh 
District of California which are now 
stymied: 

Hon. Jerrery COHELAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CoHELAN: I consider 
that the Presidential veto of the housing bill 
has done great harm to our domestic econ- 
omy. I know that you have worked for pass- 
age of the housing legislation, and I appre- 
ciate your efforts. 

I cannot measure from here the possibility 
that the veto can be overridden, but such an 
outcome does not appear likely. My point in 
writing to you now is to urge that you con- 
tinue your work for housing legislation by 
seeking speedy passage of a bill which will 
sustain the urban renewal, college housing, 
and FHA programs. 
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You may have heard that the Berkeley 
City Council recently decided to embark on 
an urban renewal program, acting upon the 
recommendations of a large and community- 
wide citizens’ committee which made a care- 
ful study of urban renewal and its possible 
usefulness to the city of Berkeley. I doubt 
that the months of work by these citizens 
and the positive action by the city council 
can be made effective unless and until Fed- 
eral assistance is available. 

I hope that legislation to continue these 
programs will have your support and that 
you will seek to secure passage of such leg- 
Islatlon at an early date. Iam still counting 
on meeting you when you return to Cali- 
fornia. 

Very truly, 
RICHARD B. MITCHELL. 


The Challenge of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most thoughtful and farsighted 
estimates of the national problems con- 
fronting our educational system was de- 
livered by Gov. Foster Furcolo of Mas- 
sachusetts at the commencement exer- 
cises at Harvard University on Tuesday, 
June 11, 1959. 

It was a most important address be- 
cause within it is expounded a most 
clear evaluation of our educational 
problems in the light of the threat of 
Russia to surpass America, and also 
most significant recommendations as to 
what the Federal Government should 
do to gain leadership in the moderniza- 
tion of our educational systems and the 
coordination of all of our educational 
systems into one comprehensive pro- 
gram, 

Goy. Foster Furcolo, whom you will 
Temember as a former Congressman 
from the First District of Massachu- 
setts, is a distinguished scholar, a grad- 
uate of Yale University and Yale Law 
School, and an outstanding governor. 
He has always had a keen interest in 
expanding and developing more effec- 
tive education for the young men and 
women of our country. 

ADDRESS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY BY 

Foster Furco.o 

President Pusey, fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, members of the board of overseers, and 
distinguished guests, when I saw the motto 
“Veritas” it gave me-a thrill to know I was 
once again at the greatest university in the 
world [applause] but the wind blew away 
the first two words which happen to be 
“Lux et.“ [Prolonged laughter.] 

Once again it is my duty and also my 
privilege to address this distinguished com- 
pany of the sons and daughters of Harvard 
at these exercises. In order to participate, 
most of you here had only to go through 
4 years at Harvard. For me to participate, 
I had to go to the trouble of being elected 
Governor although I must confess it was not 
solely for that reason that I sought the 
governorship. 

It seems there never has been a period in 
history when the cause’ of the advancement 
of learning was so imperiled—and when 
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there existed, with all their dread implica- 
tions, simultaneous challenges of such great 
consequence both to the Nation and to the 
great university. 

I need hardly remind your distinguished 
President of the struggles which Harvard 
College itself underwent during its early 
days, But in those early days, the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, noting the financial 
distress of Harvard in 1652, recommended a 
system of voluntary contributions from the 
United Colonies to maintain the President 
and certayne fellowes and poore scholers.“ 

During the next administration, that of 
President Chauncey, the salary of the Fresi- 
dent was paid from the collection of an addi- . 
tional annual tax on the towns of the Bay 
Colony which was referred to as “The Col- 
lege Proportion,” 

It should be perfectly obvious, however, 
that an enlarged system of education is even 
now on the horizon. The farmers of New 
England “who gave wheat and corn to Ad- 
vance learning and Perpetuate it to Pos- 
terity” will find their counterparts in the 
millions of American citizens who will be 
called upon to pay their “College Propor- 
tion" just as they pay their income taxes 
today for the serviees and security which are 
furnished by the Federal Government. 

I think all of us here today will agree that 
the United States is racing against the stop- 
watch of history in a continental struggle 
to train and develop the best minds and 
talents of the Western World, If indeed, the 
United States is not so engaged—then cer- 
tainly we should be. 

We in this country pride ourselves on our 
leadership in education, but if we read the 
testimony before Congress we are taken 
aback at the charges of some of our great- 
est scientists and military leaders: to wit, 
that in 10 years we shall be pitifully behind 
the Soviet Union in the production of en- 
gineers and teachers—underscoring a solemn 
appraisal that the United States is today no 
longer the leader in mass education, but is 
simply living off its backlog of educated 
citizens. 

What do we do in this situation? When 
the cause of learning is so imperiled, and 
when the Nation's security is endangered, 
how do we meet these dread challenges of 
overwhelming consequence to the Nation 
and to the university? 

For its part, the great university will have 
to reexamine its role within the educational 
system, and it will have to adjust so that It 
may lead and assist at the same time. It 
must provide leadership not only for the 
private educational institutions but also 
for our whole public educational system. 
The excellent private colleges in America 
must not be permitted simply to become 
feeding grounds for the graduate schools of 
the great university. 

The system of national public education, 
for which we haye no alternative but to 
prepare, must be guided—nurtured—and 
protected by the great university, 

I need only restate the wise words of 
former President Eliot of this university. 
which though spoken many years ago, are 
touched perhaps with a sense of what was 
prophetic not only in his time but in ours 
also; The actual problem to be solved is not 
what to teach, but how to teach. The revo- 
lutions accomplished In other fields of labor 
have a lesson for teachers. New England 
cannot cut her hay with scythes, or the West 
her wheat with sickles. When millions are 
to be fed where formerly there were but 
scores, the single fishline must be replaced 
by seines and trawls. 

The hard fact of the situation is that our 
population is expanding so fast that certain 
results naturally follow, and must follow: 

1. Our educational factlities, our class- 
rooms, and our teachers, are insufficient 
serve the entire mass of people. 
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2. For a public school population that has 
Multiplied 80 times in less than 100 years, 
and is still growing, the cost of providing 
the necessary facilities is prohibitive except 
to the vast resources of National Govern- 
ment. 

The most informed sources in this country 
estimate that our financial needs for edu- 
Cation during the next 10 years will run to 
More than $40 Dillion. And I might add, 
Parenthetically, that these same 10 years 
might possibly be America's last timetable if 
our estimates concerning Soviet progress in 
training Soviet youth are correct. It all 
Means that some national system of educa- 
tion is on the horizon. And one reason is 
that any such sum involving billions of dol- 
lars will haye to be provided by the National 
Government—there is Just no other source. 
And even these vast funds will haye to be 
used with all economies possible. 

Our Nation has already committed itself 

, to a multibillion-dollar program for Federal 
highways. Are we rich enough to provide 
Money for roads but so poor that we neglect 
to provide the funds to educate our youth? 
Will we merely build roads, or will we also 
build our youth and build the Nation’s secu- 
rity at the same time? 

If we do not—one might wonder whether 
the words of one of your poetic sons, T. S. 
Eliot may not have had a bitter augury when 
he wrote, in “The Rock”: 

“In the land of lobelias and tennis fian- 
nels the rabbit shall burrow and the thorn 
revisit, the nettle shall flourish on the gravel 
court, and the wind shall say: ‘Here were 
decent people: Their only monument the 
asphalt road and a thousand lost golf balls“. 

Now assuming the necessary costs of what 
I might refer to as the revolution in public 
education are to be met, then the greatest 
demand on all of us—State and university 
alike—will be to design an education which 
will make the most efficient use of teaching 
resources. And this is of paramount im- 
Portance because teaching resources will in- 
ovitably be limited. 

We will have to design an education that 
must not suffer any impairment of quality— 
an education of the highest quality but with 
Perhaps a faculty only half as large in pro- 
Portion as is now customary in our insti- 
tutions of-first rank. 

It is inevitable that future mass liberal 
“education in this country will have to be 
Structured upon the base of a drastic in- 
crease in efficiency, an incrense in efficiency 
that privately endowed institutions, by and 
large, have not as yet accepted. 

If there must be an increase in efficiency 
in education—which calls for leadership in 
the educational field—whence will come this 
leadership? 

It can come from government, but it would 
be better elsewhere. It can come from the 
masses, but it would be an unwise leader- 
ship in that event. It can come from the 
ordinary run-of-the-mill college or univer- 
sity, which would mean ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill leadership. Or the leadership could 
come from the great college or the great uni- 
versity, which would mean great leadership. 
That, properly, is where the leadership be- 
lon 


Does that mean leadership in changes that 
are not necessary to the great university, It- 
self—the adoption of an efficiency that it can 
afford not to have? We must understand 
that it is not a question of whether the 
great university can afford a luxury that 
others cannot, Rather, it is a question of 
leadership, ahd the great university cannot 
afford to lose leadership. The truth is that 
education, itself, cannot afford to have the 
great university abandon its leadership in 
any field pertaining to education—and the 
Nation itself cannot afford such a loss, 
either. 

And when we think of sputnik and world 
peace, we come face to face with the sober- 
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ing realization that the cause of world peace 
cannot suffer such a loss either. 

Leadership is not always something to be 
attained by striving for it. Sometimes it is 
thrust upon us—perhaps inescapably, per- 
haps even unwanted, One phase of leader- 
ship will be to improve the quality of educa- 
tion. Another is to make that education 
available to constantly increasing numbers 
of students. Another is to furnish education 
as economically as possible without impair- 
ing its quality. In the long run, unless we 
have adjusted education to those goals, we 
willl have falled. 

Perhaps the chief factor in making pos- 
sible savings in the operating costs of public 
institutions of higher learning will be an 
adjustment of the presently existing teacher- 
student ratio. A change in the existing 
ratio alone of 10 students to 1 teacher (which 
is the national average), to 15 or 20 to 1, 
would in the next ten years make possible 
savings of hundreds of thousands of teach- 
ers, and billions of dollars. 

Some months ago, it was my pleasure to 
discuss the gubject of teacher-student ratio 
with President Eisenhower, and to suggest 
to the President an exploration of the truth 
of the almost universally held premise that 
smaller classes resulted in higher pupil 
achievement. 

I made this suggestion to the end that 
there might be greater educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth of America—and at 
the same time the most effective use of the 
billions of dollars which we will have to 
spend. 

Why should we examine the validity of 
the almost universally held teacher-student 
ratio theory? Because, and this will prob- 
ably amaze you as it did me, when I first 
began my own study of it—it may not be 
sound, and I stress the word “may.” 

In making my own exploration of the sub- 
ject some time ago, I found to my astonish- 
ment that the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research reported, and I quote: “Among 
the more than 200 research studies of class 
size and pupil achievement that were under- 
taken in the past fifty years, it was found 
that 40 percent of the research reports fa- 
vored large classes, and only 22 percent 
favored small classes. The more recent 
studies showed 50 percent favored large 
classes, and 21 percent favored small classes. 
The remainder felt there was no significant 
difference either way. Factual research 
studies found better than 2 to 1 that pupil 
achievement is higher in larger than in 
smaller classes." 

Now all those studies may be wrong—but 
do they not àt least indicate that a full and 
complete and authoritative review of the 
teacher-student ratio is warranted? By 
educational authorities—not governmental. 

Incidentally, just two months ago, I re- 
ceived a letter advising me that the Depart- 
ment of Engineering Mechanics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas made a recent study and 
reported that students in classes of sixty, 
who have generally made A in previous col- 
lege work, do just as well as the same group 
in classes of twenty, and the same is true 
for students with B, C, or D averages. 

Since the meeting with the President, I 
have met with members of the President's 
Cabinet and some of the leading educators 
of America, and it has been informally 
agreed that a study of this important crite- 
rion for accrediting colleges and universities 
ought to be made, with the ends in view 
which have already been suggested. 

I ought to emphasize what I have already 
stated before, that the highest quality of our 
educational process must be preserved. It 
is within such a frame of reference that we 
must take a second look at the most recent 
studies on this subject, all of which cast 
serious doubt on the widely held theory that 
the quality of education improves as the 
number of students to teachers decreases. 
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There are also two recent reports which 
have been financed by the fund for the ad- 
vancement of education. The first of these 
was the new college plan, presenting a ma- 
jor departure in higher education and pub- 
lished in 1958; the other was memo to a col- 
lege trustee, which is very recent and reports 
on the financial and structural problems of 
the liberal college. Both of these reports 
have recommended a teacher-student ratio 
of 20 to 1, or double the present national 
average, 

What would result? Let me quote the last 
paragraph of my letter to President Eisen- 
hower: 


“If full and careful investigation by an un- 
impeachable survey establishes that the 
teacher-student ratio should be revised up- 
ward, resulting in more students per teach- 
er, it will unquestionably mean: 

1. Greater educational opportunities for 
more students. 

“2. Improved educational achievement by 
students. 

“3. Better pay for teachers—and more ef- 
fective utilization of qualified teachers. 

4. An easing of the teacher shortage 
problem. 

“5, A saving to Massachusetts taxpayers 
and to every city and town in the State of 
many millions of dollars a year—and every 
year in the future—thus saving Massa- 
chusetts hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“6. A saving to every State in the Nation, 
which means the taxpayers of the Nation 
will be sayed billions of dollars.” 

Anyone who deals with budgets, local, 
State or national, knows that the greatest, 
or at least one of the greatest expenditures 
in any budget must go for education, And 
it will increase in the years to come. So the 
sayings run to billions of dollars, billions 
every year. 

It is difficult in the midst of these pleasant 
exercises to conyey that sense of urgency 
which those of us feel who must help pro- 
vide for the thousands of young men and 
women to whom no college doors will be 
open this fall. But if the great university 
does not become concerned, no one will. 

- Surely it is easier in terms of the condi- 
tion of the world today, to rephrase again 
the goals of survival and improvement of 
human life which must be the necessary and 
parallel objectives of the entire free world. 

The state, by which I mean the govern- 
ment in the classic sense, must look to the 
great university in this time of crisis, and 
the great university must look to the state— 
for we, through no fault of our own, and by 
dint of events which sweep today over the 
entire face of the earth, are put to the great- 
est test of our lives. 

The state must proyide the means, and 
the great university must give of its best 
efforts to provide the leadership, so that we 
may keep faith with those who follow us. 

We in this country honor education, and, 
if I may paraphrase Plato: What we honor 
in our country—that we must cultivate. 


More Than Money Involved in Battle of 
the Budget—“Life Line” Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9,1959 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the daily radio broadcast, “Life 
Line,” is a patriotic and religious edu- 
cational program produced in Washing- 
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ton and carried by many radio stations 
throughout the country. “Life Line” fea- 
tures the commentaries of Wayne Pou- 
cher, who appears to be a close and 
constructive student of public affairs. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of Members a recent “Life Line” broad- 
cast by Mr. Poucher on the subject of 
the Federal budget and what is involved 
in the effort to hold it in line. 

His calling attention to the evils of 
overextending Federal aid programs is 
particularly significant. This is a fa- 
vorite device of the spenders. Right- 
thinking people must overcome the spen- 
ders’ efforts to plant the thought in the 
minds of American people that there is 
free money in Washington. The Federal 
Government has no money that it does 
not either take from the people in the 
form of taxes or borrow to their credit. 
There seems to be no suggestion on the 
part of anyone to raise taxes, and any 
responsible person knows that the bor- 
rowing has already been overdone. 

One of the worst effects of the Federal 
aid approach is the further destruction 
of States rights and local control of 
local affairs. By dangling Federal aid 
money as the bait, they dictate how 
State and local governments will ex- 
pend their resources. In many cases, 
this has created problems for the State 
and local governments in taking care of 
their more urgent responsibilities, rather 
than to help them in the solution of 
their problems. 

I, for one, am more than just a little 
tired of small pressure groups attempt- 
ing to use Congress as a vehicle for 
spending the people’s money on pro- 
grams which they cannot get the people 
themselves to support at home. 

I have obtained a copy of Mr. Pou- 
cher's broadcast, which reads as follows: 

The battle of the Federal budget has to 
do with money—a very great deal of money. 
But, at the same time, this battle is not con- 
cerned primarily with money. 

More than money is involved. This battle 
is concerned with the survival of a design 
for our Nation's life, worked out over the 
generations—a design strong, delicately bal- 
anced, built to endure, if we will let it 
endure. 

We, the people of the United States, will 
continue to be urged, by every kind of per- 
suasiveness, to demand that the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopt all sorts of new schemes for 
paying the States, with their own money, to 
take care of their own people. 

The money will be taken from you, It 
will be red-ink money, of course, Its ex- 
penditure will further unbalance the budget, 
stimulate inflation, add to the national debt, 
increase the unbearable and growing interest 
burden, This added spending will lower the 
value and honesty of the American dollar, 
weaken us in trade with other countries, and 
leave us vulnerable to subtle Soviet attack 
through manipulation of gold or other eco- 
nomic pressures. 

That is a long lst of evils, all having to 
do with money. And yet, I repeat, the eco- 
nomic effect of this spending is not the most 
important effect. 

If these new programs, presented so en- 
ticingly, for more Federal aid to the States 
are carried through, the greatest injury will 
be the injury to the sovereign freedom of our 
States and to the liberties which can be safe- 


guarded only if that sovereign freedom is 
preserved, 
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The American principle that State and 
local governments should take care of the 
needs of their people is part of the tradi- 
tional American emphasis on the individual 
and the family. Local governments are clos- 
est to the individual citizens and, thus, most 
likely to be answerable to them. Central 
governments are always farther removed 
from the individual citizens. They operate 
by mechanical rules, which treat human be- 
ings almost like things—whether the prob- 
lem is education, medical care, welfare, or 
anything else that directly concerns people. 

There is another strong reason why the 
sovereign freedom of your State is important 
to you and your family every day. It is the 
means, chosen by the Founding Fathers, to 
make sure that power is divided. 

That is the first axiom of American free- 
dom. The makers of the Constitution tried 
to insure, for all time, the division of gov- 
ernmental power. They were doing exactly 
what they thought the most important task 
of all when they placed strict limitations on 
the power of the Central Government. 

We Americans have, in the sovereign in- 
dependence of our States, a political design 
as beautifully fitted together and as deli- 
cately balanced as that God-made miracle 
which we call a bird. And our kind of gov- 
ernment—like a bird—can live and soar, or 
it can be wantonly destroyed. 

No more effective method has ever been 
invented to destroy the delicate harmony of 
our Federal-State system than that bribery 
of the States that goes under the name 
Federal aid.” 

Do you, personally, want more such brib- 
ery? Are you willing to help destroy the 
beautiful design for balanced power, which 
the Constitution gaye us in trust for future 
generations and which is our greatest gift to 
other peoples, who are yearning to be free? 

We can nobly save or meanly lose our free- 
dom from monopoly government. We can 
insist that our sovereign State must do its 
own work, and that local units do their own 
work, with no bribes from Washington 
asked for or taken. 

Or, we can do nothing. 

If we, the people, choose to do nothing, 
we will be acquiescing in the loss of the seeds 
of life and liberty for our children and our 
children's children. 


Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
introduction of my Indian self-help bill, 
which I have termed “Operation Boot- 
strap—Reservation Style,” I have re- 
ceived dozens of letters from Indians, 
organizations interested in Indian prob- 
lems, industrial organizations interested 
in new locations, and chambers of com- 
merce who see in this program a realistic 
inducement for industries to locate in 
areas which are presently nonindustrial. 

In the preparation of the bill, I fol- 
lowed as closely as possible the com- 
monwealth provisions of a similar pro- 
gram which has proven highly success- 
ful in Puerto Rico. There the common- 
wealth had entered into contracts with 
industry to construct necessary facilities 
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and then lease or sell them to the com- 
pany on a long-term basis. In addi- 
tion, they have offered the company com- 
plete tax exemption for 10 years. 

As a result of the program, some 600 
industries have been located in Puerto 
Rico with the result that many thousands 
of people have obtained permanent em- 
ployment. The standards of living on 
the island have materially improved. 
good housing has replaced slums, water 
and sewer facilities have been financed, 
and the people have been enabled to lift 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. 

The same program can do the same 
thing for the Indian reservations of the 
Nation. One hundred years of effort to 
solve the Indian problem by attempting 
to make farmers and ranchers out of all 
of them, attempting to raise their stand- 
ard of living through per capita pay- 
ments, doles, and relief have only proven 
detrimental instead of beneficial. A full 
dinner pail, a weekly paycheck, and a 
church to attend on Sunday is as essen- 
tial to the Indian as to the non-Indian. 
He will lift himself up by his own boot- 
straps if given freedom of opportunity, 
unhampered by Government regulation 
and controls. 

The bill leaves the matter entirely 
voluntary with the tribes to accept or 
reject, but if they should accept the pro- 
gram it gives them the authority to con- 
tract with industrial organizations, and 
when such contract is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the company 
would be eligible to fast tax writeoff and 
exempted from Federal tax for a 10-year 
period. The tribe is authorized to bor- 
row money either commercially or 
through the Indian revolving fund for 
construction of the plant, selling or leas- 
ing it on a long-term basis. 

Such partnership between the tribe 
and the manufacturer, designed to pro- 
vide steady employment for the Indians, 
would be an incentive on the part of both 
to make the operation of the plant suc- 
cessful and continuing. Indians have 
demonstrated their ability and their 
skills. Absenteeism in industrial plants 
on reservations is, in every instance, 
lower than normal. When they have 
jobs and employment, they, too, have 
demonstrated their desire to lift them- 
selves up by their bootstraps. 

Federal housing programs and housing 
loans would be available in the com- 
munities around such a plant where the 
employees have a steady source of in- 
come. The accomplishments of Puerto 
Rico could be duplicated on many of the 
Indian reservations of the West. It is 
the only solution to the Indian problem 
and a means of industrializing nonin- 
dustrial areas. 

Indian reservations are generally lo- 
cated in areas where industry is sorely 
needed to balance the economy of the 
area, Such a program would be as bene- 
ficial to the State and area as it is to 
the reservation. While the program is 
providing opportunity to the Indian peo- 


‘ple, it is, by the same token, providing 


opportunity for the community and 
State as a whole, 
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The American Bankers Association's Sum- 
mary Report Showing How the Legisla- 
tion Was Intended To Be a Giveaway 
of $16.8 Billion 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect. to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the Classification 
“central Reserve city.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, S. 1120 
is a completely unnecessary piece of 
legislation. All members of the commit- 
tee and all other Members of the House 
who have spoken on the subject have 
emphatically stated that it is not the con- 
gressional intent to approve or sanction 
the Federal Reserve's reducing the 
amount of Government securities it now 
holds, and not the congressional intent 
that the money-creating shares will be 
changed in favor of the private banks in 
allowing increases in the money supply. 

So, since the House is on record as 
disapproving any change in the money- 
creating shares in favor of the member 
banks, for the member banks as a whole, 
and approves only certain adjustments 
in favor of the New York and Chicago 
banks to be offset by increases in re- 
serve requirements of the Reserve city 
banks, then clearly there is no need to 
pass the bill. Everything the committee 
members wish to be done can be done 
under the present law. 

NO GIVEAWAY, NO BILL NEEDED 


The only thing of a practical nature 
which the bill will now do is to eliminate 
the central Reserve city classification 
for the New York and Chicago banks. 
And in doing this Congress is going 
against the advice, recommendations, 
and pleas of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has said that this will take away 
a power which it needs to be able to pre- 
vent inflation. Furthermore, in doing 
this, the bill violates an agreement which 
the American Bankers Association made 
with the Federal Reserve Board which 
was that the bankers would support the 
bill as the Board was persuaded to rec- 
ommend it, and not insist upon the elim- 
ination of the central Reserve city 
classification. 

As I have pointed out, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has complete authority un- 
der present law to remove either Chicago 
or New York, or both, from the central 
Reserve city classification. The Federal 
Reserve Board could remove both cities 
from the central Reserve city classifica- 
tion and leave the classification yacant. 
But it would have the classification there 
as a standby authority which it could 
use in the event that large infiows of 
credit into these money market centers 
made it essential that the Board raise re- 
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serve requirements of the banks in these 
centers. At least the Board would have 
a means of meeting such a situation 
without also having to raise reserve re- 
quirements of all of the Reserve. city 
banks over the country, to which the New 
York and Chicago banks will now be 
wedded. 

And as the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Mv iter] has admitted, the only 
reason for overruling the Federal Re- 
serve Board's judgment as to what it 
needs to control inflation is that he and 
some of the other Members have been 
working on the Federal Reserve Board 
for several years in an effort to get the 
Board to take the New York and Chicago 
banks out of this classification, and the 
Board has steadfastly refused to do it. 
Since the Board has resisted the pres- 
sures for this so far, certainly it has felt 
very strongly that the central Reserve 
city classification is, as it has said, essen- 
tial to its ability to control inflation. 

As for allowing the banks to count 
their cash as reserves, as a means of 
helping the country banks, the bill is 
also completely unnecessary. As has 
been pointed out, the country banks have 
only $1.2 billion of cash. So if the Fed- 
eral Reserve should decide to permit 
these banks to count all of their cash 
against reserves, the effect would be that 
of reducing their required reserves by 
only $1.2 billion. Yet the Federal Re- 
serve now has authority to reduce the 
country banks’ reserve requirements 
against demand deposits by $1.5 billion, 
and to to reduce the country banks’ re- 
serve requirements against time deposits 
by another one-half billion dollars. - So 
the Federal Reserve has unused author- 
ity to reduce country banks’ reserve re- 
quirement by $2 billion. 

THE ABA’S REPORT WILL SHOW WHAT THE 
HOUSE HAS NOT APPROVED 


Now, I have pointed out several times 
that the Members of the House would 
have been able to understand much more 
quickly what this legislation was orig- 
inally intended to do, but which all the 
sponsors now say it will not do, if the 
committee's record had contained the 
report of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; which sets out the original legis- 
lative proposal and states its purposes. 
The committee's record contains a 
lengthy report prepared by the staff of 
the Federal Reserve Board which sets 
out the Board’s recommendations and 
reasons for amending the ABA's proposal. 
It would have been much easier to com- 
prehend the net effect of the bill if the 
Members of the House had been able to 
compare both the ABA's proposal and 


the Federal Reserve Board's recom-. 


mended amendments, and I believe that 
the record which is now being made 
should contain at least the ABA's sum- 
mary report. 

The American Bankers’ Association's 
report was prepared by its economic 
policy commission. This commission 
was composed of the deputy manager in 
charge of the economic policy commis- 
sion, plus the secretary of the commis- 
sion, plus 12 officers of private banks 
located in the East and Midwest, and 
as far West as Indianapolis. Their 
names will appear in the proper place 
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in the ABA's report, which T will insert 
in the Record following my remarks. 

The ABA's full report to the Federal 
Reserve Board setting out its proposals 
for this legislation is a printéd document 
of some 166 pages. It is titled “Member 
Bank Reserve Requirements” and is 
dated February 1957. This is much too 
long a document for including in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a shorter document. At the same 
time the full report was submitted, the 
economic policy commission also pre- 
pared a summary of its report, which is 
titled “A Plan for Member Bank Reserve 
Requirements.” This is only 38 pages 
long. It appears to have been prepared 
for wider distribution than the main re- 
port. I will insert this shorter report 
in the Recorp, after making a few ex- 
planatory remarks which may help the 
Members understand it more readily. 

What, in the main, was the ABA's 
plan? First, it was to eliminate the 
central reserve city classification. Sec- 
ond, it was to reduce required reserves 
of all member banks—all three classes— 
to a uniform 10 percent against de- 
mand deposits. Third, it was to reduce 
required reserves of all member banks 
against time deposits to a uniform 2 
percent. Fourth, it was to count vault 
cash against reserve requirements. 

In addition, the ABA's proposal was 
to make these reductions largely man- 
datory. 

In replying to this plan, the Federal 
Reserve Board made certain objections. 

First, it objected to eliminating the 
central Reserve city classification be- 
cause, as I have pointed out, it claimed 
that this will interfere with its ability to 
contro] inflation. 

Second, it objected to a law which 
would make it mandatory that it reduce 
required reserves of the member banks 
by any predetermined date. The rea- 
son for this objection is, as the Board's 
report makes clear, the mandatory re- 
quirement would seriously interfere with 
the Federal Reserve's ability to transfer 
its securities, to offset the reductions in 
reserve requirements and thus prevent 
ve reductions’ causing a runaway infla- 
ion. 2 
HOW THE ABAS REPORT 1S RELATED TO THE BILL 

AS REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


How closely is the ABA's report con- 
nected to the Federal Reserves recom- 
mendation’s and to the bill as reported 
by the committee? Let me cite a few 
extracts from the record. 

In his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, Vice Chairman Balderston of 
the Federal Reserve Board said: 

The Board has given consideration to the 
careful and comprehensive study of the 
problem of reserve requirements and the 
proposals for changes made by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American Banker, 
Association, and also to other plans for 
fundamental revisions in the reserve re- 
quirement structure. The Board has con- 
cluded, however, that far-reaching changes 
in the law are not necessary. In particular, 
the Board opposes, for réasons already stated, 
the abolition of the three Reserve classes of 
banks. It would also not favor a mandate 
to reduce reserve requirements to any pre- 
determined level by a given time. With the 
amendments proposed, along with other pro- 
visions of existing law, the Board would bave 
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adequate authority to make any changes in 
the structure and level of reserve require- 
ments that are likely to be appropriated un- 
der present or foreseeable conditions. (Sub- 
committee hearing, p. 6.) 


And almost identical language appears 
in the formal report which the Board 
submitted to the committee. 

Representatives of the American 
Bankers Association appear to have 
negotiated with the Federal Reserve 
Board and obtained an agreement that 
it would recommend the ABA's proposed 
legislation, with modifications. And, as 
an incidential point, it also appears that 
the ABA agreed to support the Board's 
proposed modifications. This is indi- 
cated by the following questions and 
answers during the testimony, before the 
committee by witnesses whom I might 
identify. 

Mr. Daniel W. Bell, president and 
chairman of American Security & Trust 
Co., Washington, D.C., was a member of 
the Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association which 
prepared the ABA’s report originating 
this legislation. Just as he completed 
his prepared statement to the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the following colloquy 
took place, with the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr, Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Gentlemen, I think you have 
Made a splendid presentation. 

I would like to ask you a few questions. 
With the authority contained in the bill 
which permits the Board to fix lower reserves 
for banks in central Reserve cities or Reserve 
cities on the basis of character of business 

_ transacted, do you believe there is any need 
to continue the designation of central Re- 
serve cities? 

Mr. BELL. I did not get the last part of 
your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Do you believe -there is any 
necessity to continue the designation of 
central Reserve cities? 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, 
the Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association made quite a 
study of this subject and made several rec- 
ommendations, among which was the elimi- 
nation entirely of the classification of cities. 

We do not feel that there is any logical 
reason for continuing the classification, and 
of course that applies to the central Reserve 
citles. However, in our conferences with 
the Federal Reserve Board in trying to come 
to some agreement on all of these matters, 
we agreed to support this bill even though 
it retalns the central Reserve city classifica- 
tion. We do not think there is any logical 
reason to continue the classification, but the 
Federal Reserve Board feels that there may 
be some occasion when they will want to use 
that classification, so as to differentiate in 
the reserve requirements as between central 
Reserve and Reserve cities, (Subcommittee 
hearings, p. 198.) 


It is Mr. Bell's statement that in our 
conferences with the Federal Reserve 
Board in trying to come to some agree- 
ment on all of these matters, we agreed 
to support this bill even though it re- 
tains the central Reserve city classifi- 
cation” which leads me to state that 
the bill, as reported, violated that agree- 
ment. And I might add that I find this 
admission that the Federal Reserve 
Board negotiated an agreement with the 
bankers, as to what legislation it would 
recommend, a little shocking, 
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Then, turning to Mr. David M. Ken- 
nedy, who was also appearing as a rep- 
resentative of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the chairman asked the ques- 
tions and received the answers cited 
below. Incidentally, Mr. Kennedy who 
is an officer of a Chicago bank, did not 
approve of the proposal to remove the 
central Reserve city classification: 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I personally would favor 
continuing the central Reserve city designa- 
tion. I agree with what Mr. Bell said, as 
to the negotiations between the ABA and 
the Federal Reserve Board, that there was 
discussion leading to eliminating all the 
designations, and that would be all to the 
good if you could work out formulas that 
would give and take and equate the Reserve 
picture. (Subcommittee hearings, p. 198.) 


So here, too, we find Mr. Kennedy 
agreeing to what Mr. Bell said concern- 
ing negotiations between the ABA and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

HOW THE BILL AS REPORTED COMPARED WITH THE 
ABA’S PLAN 

How then does S. 1120 as reported by 
the committee compare with the ABA's 
original plan for required reserves? With 
a minor exception the bill would permit 
everything to be done, the ABA's report 
specified, though it stops short of re- 
quiring that every thing be done. The 
bill, as reported, would have permitted 
10 percent reserve requirements against 
demand deposits for all member banks. 
It would have permitted the counting of 
vault cash against required reserves. 
The only thing requested by the ABA 
which the bill did not permit is reducing 
required reserves against time deposits 
to 2 percent. The minimum for time 
deposits would remain at the 3 percent, 
as in the present law. This difference 
of 1 percentage point amounts, however, 
to only one-half billion dollars of re- 
serves. So, insofar as the Fed's hold- 
ings of Government securities is con- 
cerned, the total difference between S. 
1120 as reported and the ABA's plan 
amounts to one-half billion dollars. 

HOW THE ABA COMPUTED A $16.8 BILLION 

CIVEAWAY 

I come now to the ABA's estimate of 
what the effects of its plan would be on 
the Federal Reserves’ holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. The ABA's report 
called for its plan to be put into effect 
gradually, with the last installment to 
be made by June 1962, which is 3 years 
from the present time. All computa- 
tions presented in the ABA's report are 
shown, however, with June 1956 as the 
starting point. In other words, the ef- 
fects of the ABA's plan are presented as 
things that were to occur between mid- 
1956 and mid-1962. And the ABA re- 
port provides an estimate that the effect 
of the reduction in required reserves 
which it proposed would be that, by mid- 
1962, the Federal Reserve would have 
$16.8 billion less in Government securi- 
ties, and the private banks would have 
$16.8 billion more in Government securi- 
ties, than would be the case if required 
reserves were not changed. : 

The estimate is in two parts: 

First. The additional amount of Goy- 
ernment securities which the Fed would 
have to add to its mid-1956 holdings to 
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provide for the increase in the money 
supply expected to take place by mid- 
1962, if no shift were made in the money 
creating shares as between the Fed 

the private banks. This is estimated to 
be $7 billion additional which the Fed 
would require, by mid-1962. The ABA’S 
plan calls for the private banks to acquire 
this $7 billion instead of the Fed. 

Second. A portion of the Goyernment 
securities which the Fed had already 
acquired and was holding at mid-1956 to 
be transferred over to the private banks 
by mid-1962. The ABA report estimates 
this amount to be $9.8 billion. 

Let me quote, now, from the ABA's 
report on these two components of its 
proposed transfer of Government securi- 
ties to the private banks. 

Speaking of the expected growth in 
the money supply between mid-1956 and 
mid-1962, the report states: 

Looking ahead, it is clear that the needs of 
the public for currency and bank deposits 
will increase with the growth of the Amer- 
ican economy. To meet these needs, it will 
be necessary to expand the reserve base of the 
banking system either by creating more re- 
serves through open-market operations or by 
reducing reserve requirements. 

„ . * * > 

To be more specific, if past relationships 
between production, currency, and deposits 
are approximated in the future, then over 
the next 5 years demand deposits will in- 
crease by something like $20 billion, time 
deposits by about $12 billion, and currency 
in circulation by more than $3 billion. If 
such an expansion were to be met without 
reducing reserve requirements, it would be 
necessary to supply the banks with about $7 
billion of additional reserve balances by 
means of open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Reserve banks. 

It would be far better to provide for this 
growth by lowering the reserve requirements 
of member banks over the coming years: 
(ABA's report, pp. 12 and 14.) 


So according to the ABA’s estimate, 
its plan would have resulted in the pri- 
vate banks acquiring, without cost, $7 
billion of Government securities which 
the Federal Reserve would have ac- 
quired, also without cost, between 1956 
and 1962, if reserve requirements were 
not reduced. 

Speaking of the amount of securities 
already in the Fed's portfolio by mid- 
1956 which the ABA expected to be 
transferred to the banks, without cost to 
the banks, by mid-1962, the ABA's re- 
port states: 

If the Commission's proposals were In ef- 
fect at the present time * * * required re- 
serve balances that member banks must 
maintain at the Federal Reserve banks would 
be $9.8 billion lower (53 percent lower) than 
their actual current level. (ABA's report, 
p. 26.) 


Thus according to the detailed esti- 
mates set out in the ABA's report, its 
plan for reducing required reserves 
would have the banks create the money 
to acquire $7 billion of Government se- 
curities which the Fed would otherwise 
be expected to add to its holdings be- 
tween mid-1956 and mid-1962—many 
of which have now been added—and 
have the Fed transfer out to the banks 
$9.8 billion of the securities it was hold- 
ing as of mid-1956—making a total of 
$16.8 billion, 
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THE ABA’S SLEIGHT-OF-HAXD WITH ITS GIVE- 
AWAY ESTIMATES WHEN PRESENTED IN CHARTS 


In reading through the ABA's sum- 
mary report, however, it will be interest- 
ing to note some sleight-of-hand tricks 
that are played with these estimates at 
points where the report sets them out 
in charts which make the estimates 
conspicuous, At these points unex- 
plained substitutions take place in the 
figures which tend to minimize the size 
of the ABA’s proposed raid on the 
Treasury. This is a raid on the Treas- 
ury, of course, because the interest pay- 
ments on all of these securities which 
the ABA proposed to take away from 
the Fed are paid back into the U.S. 
Treasury. If and when these securities 
are transferred to the private banks, the 
interest payments will go into bank 
profits. Furthermore, the amount of 
the principal of these securities would 
have to come out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets if and when the Federal debt is 
ever reduced. . 

At page 28 of the report there ap- 
pears a chart which purports to show 
the effect of the ABA's plan on “re- 
quired reserves” as between mid-1956 
and mid-1962. Unfortunately, the chart 
cannot be reproduced in the RECORD. 
But beginning at page 26 and continuing 
on page 29 the figures used in making 
the chart are specified. Here the $9.8 
billion which was to be taken from the 
Fed's portfolio as of mid-1956 suddenly 
becomes, without explanation, only $8 
billion. The report states: 

On the basis of these projections, total 
required reserves (including vault cash) 
would be about $5 billion lower in June 
1962 under the commission's plan than they 
are at.the present time, and required re- 
serve balances of member banks would be 
about $8 billion lower. 


The difference between the $5 billion 
and the $8 billion appearing in this sen- 
tence is apparent. There is to be $3 
billion in vault cash, which is to count 
against required reserves. But how the 
total “reserve balances” became $8 bil- 
lion when it was previously $9.8 billion 
is not explained. 

Similarly, in the chart the $7 billion of 
additional securities which the Fed 
was expected to acquire between 1956 
and 1962, if reserve requirements were 
left unchanged, becomes, without ex- 
planation, only $4 billion. The report 
states: 

Chart II also shows that if the existing 
reserve setup were to remain unchanged, 
required reserves would increase by about 84 
billion by 1962. 


Then the report continues, arriving at 
a total of $12 billion for the two figures: 

Comparing this with what would happen 
under the commission’s plan, it can be seen 
that the adoption of the plan would make a 
net difference of about $9 billion in the case 
of total required reserves and about $12 bil- 
lion In the case of required reserve balances. 


At page 31 of the report, however, 
there is a chart presenting the same 
data, or what purports to be the same 
data, but this time to show the effect of 
the ABA’s plan on the Federal Reserve’s 
holdings of Government securities. This 
is the other side of the coin; whatever 
reduction is made in the member banks’ 
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required reserves must equal the reduc- 
tion made in the Fed’s holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. So having arbitrar- 
ily reduced both components of its esti- 
mate to add to a total of $12 billion in 
the previous chart, the new chart ad- 
heres to the $12 billion total. Interest- 
ingly enough, however, this chart makes 
a further substitution of the figures* 
which must add to the $12 billion. And 
it does so in a way which minimizes the 
amount of securities that are to be trans- 
ferred from the Fed's already-existing 
portfolio at mid-1956. Apparently the 
report writers think it does not seem 
quite so bad to take away securities 
which the Fed would acquire in 
the future, as it does to take away secu- 
rities which the Fed had already ac- 
quired and was holding at mid-1956. 

So here the additional amount which 
the Fed was to acquire between mid- 
1956 and mid-1962, which had first been 
$7 billion, and then had become $4 billion 
for purposes of the previous chart, now 
becomes $7 billion again. Then by the 
convenient device of subtracting $7 bil- 
lion from the previously determined total 
of $12 billion, the report arrives at a 
figure of only $5 billion as the amount 
which is to be transferred from the Fed's 
1956 holdings. The report states: 

Chart III gives an idea of the increase that 
might occur in Reserve bank holdings of 
governments over the next 5 years if pres- 
ent reserve requirements were to be retained 
and the reduction in these holdings that 
might be accomplished if the Commission's 
plan could be put into effect within that 
time. The estimated increase under the first 
assumption would be around $7 billion, 
whereas the estimated reduction based on 
the second assumption would be about $5 
billion, a difference of $12 billion. 


This juggling, then, provides a basis 
for the report to make a statement con- 
cerning the effect of the ABA's plan on 
Federal Reserve bank earnings which 
minimizes the loss in earnings in a most 
convenient way. The report states: 

Such a decrease in the Reserve banks’ se- 
curities holdings could easily result in a 
moderate decline in their income. On the 
basis of the 1955 yield and portfolio figures, 
a reduction of $5 billion in these holdings 
would reduce the banks’ annual earnings by 
something like $85 million. 

FOR BANKERS’ INTEREST THE ABA LOOKS TO THE 
FUTURE, FOR THE PUBLIC INTEREST, IT LOOKS 
AT THE PAST 
So we see a loss of a mere $5 billion 

from the Fed's 1956 portfolio, instead of 
the $9.8 billion which is the report's spe- 
cific estimate, does not seem nearly so 
bad as the actual loss of $16.8 billion 
which the ABA’s plan would bring about 
by mid-1962. And who would object to 
the Government's giving the banks a 
mere $5 billion? We may conclude that 
where their own interests are concerned, 
the bankers are looking to the future, 
but where the public interest is con- 
cerned, they look only to the past. 

The ABA's report is as follows. I have 
inserted the original page numbers at 
the beginning of each page so that my 
quotations may be easily found: 

[P. 4] 
INTRODUCTION 

There is widespread agreement that the 

present system of member bank reserve re- 
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quirements is not well adapted to present- 
day conditions. In general, the existing set- 
up is an anachronistic carryover from earlier 
banking practices and legislation. However 
warranted these requirements may have been 
in former times, they are now outmoded, 
illogical, and inequitable. 

In the hope that it might be able to shed 
new light on the problems involved, the eco- 
nomic policy commission embarked 2 years 
ago upon a comprehensive study of this sub- 
ject, the results of which are summarized 
and highlighted in this report. Those who 
wish to explore the subject in greater detall, 
especially if they are inclined to be dubious 
about some of the commuission’s conclusions, 
are cordially invited to examine the full text 
of the commission's study entitled “Member 
Bank Reserve Requirements,” 

In making its study, the commission has 
been greatly aided by the research and think- 
ing that has been done on this subject within 
the Federal Reserve System and by the 
voluminous literature from other sources. 
The commission also wishes to acknowledge 
its debt to the many bankers, academicians, 
and Federal Reserve officials who have been 
extremely helpful in conducting this study. 

The commission approached its task with 
considerable diffidence, wondering whether 
it might find itself bogged down in a morass 
of insoluble complexities. As the research 
progressed, however, more and more points 
began to emerge with considerable clarity. 
As a result, the commission has finally been 
able to formulate a concrete plan for re- 
serve reform which, in its judgment, pro- 
vides a satisfactory solution to this important 
problem. 

While numerous differences of opinion 
have naturally been encountered, the com- 
mission has found, to its gratification and 
rather to its surprise, that there exists fair- 
ly general agreement on certain main propo- 
sitions which underlie its plan, namely: 

IF. 5] . 

1. That the chief function of member 
bank reserve requirements is not to con- 
tribute to bank liquidity but is rather to 
serve as a fixed part of the mechanism of 
monetary management. 

2. That the present high requirements 
should be substantially reduced over the 
years ahead to enable the banking system 
to accommodate the monetary and credit 
needs of our growing economy. 

3. That when. reserve reform is under- 
taken, we should move in the direction of a 
geographically uniform system of reserve 
percentages. 

4. That vault cash should be treated as a 
reserve asset. 

On the other hand, the commission's pro- 
posal for a reduction to 2 percent in the 
reserve requirement for time deposits will 
strike many as rather novel, and its rejec- 
tion of the idea of differential treatment of 
interbank deposits will doubtless encounter 
some disagreement. 

On one point, the commission wishes to 
place particular emphasis, namely, the need 
for adopting an integrated program of re- 
serve reduction and reform. From time to 
time since the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in 1914, various plans 
have been proposed to meet the recognized 
need for reform of the member bank reserve 
setup. These efforts have not met with 
much success, one important reason being 
that most of these proposals would have re- 
sulted in higher reserve requirements for 
many banks. Now, however, with total re- 
serves far higher than they need to be, there 
is an excellent opportunity to work toward 
lower requirements for practically all mem 
ber banks and to achieve reforms at the 
same time. i 

Overall reduction, in legal reserve requires 
ments and thorough-going reform of the res 
serve structure, therefore, are twin objec~ 
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tiyes that should be pursued together, The 
commission’s plan is designed to accomplish 
both of these two basic objectives. 

The proposals outlined here should not be 
construed as implying any departure from 
the flexible monetary policy pursued by the 
Federal Reserve in recent years. The com- 
mission is in full accord with the Federal 
Reserve's objective of promoting stable eco- 
nomic growth without inflation and it be- 
lieyes that the proposals set forth in this 
report would make an important contribu- 
tion to that goal. These recommended 
changes should be accomplished over a 
period of years in a series of steps so timed 
as to be in harmony with monetary policy. 
In this way, the necessary job of revamping 
our reerve setup can be accomplished with- 
out having any unstablilizing effects upon 
prices, production, or employment. 

The commission believes, therefore, that it 
would be desirable to enact appropriate en- 
abling legislation at an early date, so that 
the Federal Reserve will have the requisite 
discretionary powers to work toward a really 
logical reserve setup as economic conditions 
permit, 

P. 6] 
THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


The economic policy commission recom- 
mends the adoption of a specific program of 
reduction and reform of member bank re- 
serve requirements. The nature and timing 
of the steps to be taken in accomplishing 
the plan would be entirely at the discretion 
of the Federal Reserve authorities. The pro- 
gram contemplates the following actions to 
be taken over a period of years: 
Recommendation 1. Eventually reduce re- 

serve requirements for demand deposits to 

10 percent 

The current high level of reserve require- 
ments for demand deposits is the result of 
historical accident. The extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which originally gave rise to it 
have ed. The reserve percentages 
should be reduced over a period of years 
from the present average level of 16.5 per- 
cent of net demand deposits to 10 percent, 
which is the approximate average level that 
prevailed prior to 1936. This would enable 
the banking system to meet the public's fu- 
ture monetary and credit needs that will be 
generated by our growing economy. 
Recommendation 2. Eliminate geographical 

differences in reserve requirements for de- 

mand deposits 

The 10-percent reserve requirement for net 
demand deposits should apply uniformly to 
all member banks, At present, requirements 
for various banks differ considerably depend- 
ing on where they happen to be located. 
These distinctions are based on outmoded 
theories and are a source of inequity. As 
reserve requirements are reduced, we should 
move to a uniform system, 

[P. 7] 

Recommendation 3. Authorize the Federal 
Reserve to vary the reserve requirement 
for demand deposits over a range of 8 
to 12 percent 
The commission believes that the Federal 

Reserve should have authority to vary the 
reserve requirement percentage for demand 
deposits over a reasonable range in order to 
be able to cope with unusual developments 
that might conceivably arise. Opinions nat- 
urally differ as to how much latitude of this 
kind the Reserve Board should have; but it 
seems clear that the range of its existing 
authority, established more than 20 years 
ago, is considerably more extensive than is 
needed under present-day conditions, 

The commission therefore recommends 
that, wheréas the requirement for demand 
deposits should be reduced to 10 percent 
and maintained at that level except under 
unusual circumstances, the Federal Reserve 
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should nevertheless have authority to raise 

this requirement to as high as 12 percent or 

to reduce it to as low as 8 percent of net 

demand deposits, 

Recommendation 4. Eventually reduce the 
reserve requirement for time deposits to 
2 percent 


A legal reserve requirement for time de- 
, posits of member banks adds virtually noth- 
ing to the safety or Hquidity of these de- 
posits and is unjustified from the stand- 
point of monetary management. The pres- 
ent’ 5-percent requirement clearly discrim- 
inates against savings departments of mem- 
ber commercial banks in competing with 
other thrift institutions, For these reasons 
the requirement should be substantially re- 
duced as conditions permit. When it has 
been reduced to 2 percent, it should rema 
fixed at that level for all member banks. 


Recommendation 5. Permit the inclusion of 
vault cash in legal reserves 


This is long overdue, There is no reason 
today for not allowing banks to count their 
vault cash as part of their legal reserves. 
Wide support exists among bankers and 
Federal Reserve officials for a more rational 
treatment of this item of banks’ working 
reserves. 

It should be emphasized that these recom- 
mendations are not a collection of isolated 
propositions but that they constitute a 
single integrated program. All of them are 
closely tied together in one package. To 
untie them and deal with them separately 
would destroy the commission’s plan as a 
comprehenive program for accomplishing 
the twin objectives of reserve reduction and 
reform. 

IP. 81 


THE PLAN IN DETAIL 


The question of the role of legal reserves 
in our banking system is of fundamental im- 
portance, It has a major bearing on such 
problems as the amount of reserves needed. 
the form in which they should be kept, and 
how deposits should be classified for reserve 
purposes. 

There are two basic views of the role of 
reserve requirements. The older view, still 
held by some, is that the primary purpose 
of reserves is to contribute to bank liquidity. 
The more modern view is that this is no 
longer the main function of reserve require- 
ments and that they are important today 
primarily because of the function they per- 
form in monetary management. 

Oredit- control function of reserves—a basic 
premise: Just how much do reserve require- 
ments actually contribute to bank liquidity? 

It is clear that required reserves cannot be 
used to any great extent to meet cash with- 
drawals, since they must be maintained. 
True, the law permits a member bank to let 
its reserve balance recede below the mini- 
mum level for a few days, provided the re- 
quirements are maintained on the average 
over the computation period. A bank also 
could run a small reserve deficiency for a 
while if it were willing to pay the legal pen- 
alty, and under some circumstances the 
penalty can be waived for a limited period. 
Also, of course, when deposits are drawn 
down, a small portion of the required reserve 
backing becomes excess and can be paid out 
by the bank. 

These liquidity features of a bank's legal 
reserve provide some limited flexibility in 
managing the bank's money position from 
day to day. From a practical standpoint, 
however, required reserves are virtually im- 
mobilized and contribute to bank liquidity 
only to a negligible extent. 

Cash needs of individual banks must be 
met largely by drawing upon excess reserves 
and other cash assets, by liquidating short- 
term Government securities and other sec- 
ondary reserve assets, or by borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve. It is now universally 
recognized that for the banking system as a 
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IP. 9] 
whole, liquidity depends, ultimately, on the 
ability and willingness of the Federal Reserve 
to supply additional funds to the banking 
system in periods of stress. 

Some bankers and others, although will- 
ing to concede that required reserves con- 
tribute little to the operating liquidity of 
going banks, continue to think of legal re- 
serves as an important protection for de- 
positors in liquidating institutions. 

It is true, of course, that the required re- 
serve of a liquidating bank will generally 
have been kept intact, whereas other assets 
could have shrunken in value or become 
frozen, In the days before deposit insur- 
ance, a bank's legal reserve did provide some 
readily available cash for making payments 
on depositors’ claims. 

While this limited protective aspect of legal 
reserves was no doubt of some importance 
before the advent of deposit insurance, it 
never provided anywhere near adequate pro- 
tection for depositors in closed banks. In 
fact, it was for this very reason that a com- 
pletely different approach to the problem 
was adopted, namely, Federal insurance of 
bank deposits. 

Let us now examine the nature of the role 
performed by legal reserve requirements in 
the area of monetary management, 

The key to general monetary control is 
the ability of the Federal Reserve to infiu- 
ence the reserve position of the banking sys- 
tem through its discount and open-market 
powers.. Legal reserve requirements consti- 
tute a fixed part of the mechanism through 
which the influence of these instruments is 
transmitted to the member banks. They are 
the fulcrum on which these credit-control 
levers rest. If they did not exist, there would 
really be no truly reliable brake on the ex- 
pansion of bank credit and Federal Reserve 
policy could not effectively regulate the vol- 
ume of bank lending and Investing. 

In short, member bank reserve require- 
ments today have little significance from the 
standpoint of contributing to bank liquidity 
but they have enormous significance from 
the standpoint of monetary management. It 
is obviously essential to keep this fundamen- 
tal fact in mind in approaching the problem 
of reserve reform. 

The commission's conclusions and recom- 
mendations are based squarely on this credit- 
control view of the function of legal re- 
serves. This is a fundamental premise of our 
réasoning. 

Criteria of a good system of reserves: Since 
reserve requirements constitute a vital part 
of the credit-control mechanism, it follows 
that the chief criterion for a good system 
of reserves from the standpoint of the broad 
public interest is that it should contribute 
as much as poesible to the effectiveness of 
monetary management. Would various 
changes in the reserve arrangements weaken 
or atrengthen the credit-control powers of 
the Federal Reserve authorities? As will be 
seen, this fundamental consideration is giv- 
en major weight throughout this report. 

P. 10] 

Another criterion is that the reserve ar- 
rangements should be administratively 
workable. They should be adapted to exist- 
ing banking practices and should be reason- 
ably easy to understand and apply. 

If member bank reserve requirements are 
excessively high, they will unnecessarily re- 
strict the flexibility of the banking system 
and Impair its ability to serve the banking 
needs of the public. They will also discriml!- 
nate against member banks as compared with 
other competing financial institutions. As 
a practical matter, too, they will discourage 
membership in the Federal Reserve System. 
It seems clear that required reserves should 
not be far in excess of the amount needed to 
enable monetary management to operate 
with maximum effectiveness. 
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Finally, the distribution of the reserve 
burden among the member banks should be 
fair and logical. Inequities and inconsist- 
encies inherited from the past should be eli- 
minated if possible. 

These are the criteria that the commission 
has applied in working out its proposals. 


Recommendation 1. Eventually reduce reserve 
requirements jor demand deposits to 10 
percent 
There is noting sacred about the present 

reserve requirements; they are the result of 

historical accident. Other countries, such as 

England and Canada, do very well with sub- 

stantially lower cash reserves. For more 

than half its. history, the Federal Reserve 

System itself had much lower requirements 

than at the present time, The era of high 

reserve requirements was launched under 
very unusual circumstances and should not 
be considered permanent. 

Prior to 1936 member banks were required 
to hold reserves of 13, 10, and 7 percent 
against demand deposits, depending on 
whether a bank fell into the central reserve 
city, reserve city, or country member bank 
reserve class (table I). In 1935 the Federal 
Reserve Board was authorized by Congress to 
double. requirements and did so within 2 
years. More recently, the Board has lowered 
requirements on several occasions but today, 
at 20, 18, and 12 percent for the three reserve 
classes, they are still far above their pre-1936 
level. 

High reserve requirements—and how they 
got there: The extraordinary events that led 
to the doubling of reserve requirements are 
worth e: . After the reduction of 
the gold content of the dollar in 1933-34, gold 
fiowed into this country from abroad in huge 
amounts. During the years 1934-41 our 
monetary gold stock increased by $19 billion. 
As a consequence, excess reserves of member 
banks piled up to historically high levels and 
undermined the influence of the Federal 
Reserve over the banking system. The effec- 
tiveness of open-market operations was nulli- 
fied because excess reserves were so large in 
relation to Reserve bank holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. Open-market sales of Gov- 
ernments by the Federal Reserve could have 
absorbed only a small portion of these excess 
reserves. 
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TasLe I.—Member bank reserve requirements 
[Percent of deposits] 


Net demand deposits * 


Effective date of 
change ? 


1917—June aa 


July 29, Aug. 13. 2 18 — eae 
In effect June 1, 1950... 2 18 12 5 
resent statutory re- 
quirements: 
inimum.......-- 13 10 7 3 
Maxlmum sosen- 20 20 14 6 


1 Demand deposita subject to reserve requirements, 
which g Aug. 23, 1935, have been tutal demand 
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deposits minus cash items in process of collection and 
demand halances dug from domestic banks (also minus 
war loan and series E bond accounts during the period 
Apr. 13, 1943-June 30, 1947). 

3 Reserve requirements unchanged for 19 years—from 
June 1917 to August 1936. 

3 ist-of-month or midmonth dates are changes at 
country banks, and other dates (usually Thursdsys) 
are at central Reserve city or Reserve elty banks. 

Under temporary authority granted by Congress 
in August 1048 and expiring in June 1949. 

A are at central Reserve city and Reserve city 

* Effective at country banks, 

Source; Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1056, 
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It was under these unique circumstances 
that reserve requirements were doubled to 
reduce the huge voltime of excess reserves. 

World War JI changed this situation com- 
pletely. The banking system was called 
upon to absorb large quantities of Govern- 
ment securities and to meet heavy demands 
for circulating currency. The surplus of 
excess -reserves rapidly disappeared and in 
addition, the Federal Reserve pumped addi- 
tional reserves into the banking system by 
purchasing Government securities on a vast 
scale. > 

Actually, reserve requirements could have 
been reduced during the war to meet some 
of these monetary and credit needs. Un- 
fortunately, this course was not followed 
and the banking system emerged from the 
war with high reserve requirements and 
with the Reserve banks holding about $25 
billion.of Government securities. 

The contrast between prewar and postwar 
conditions is shown by chart I. For the 
past decade member banks have had scarcely 
any excess reserves beyond the minimum 
amount now considered as normal for operat- 
ing purposes. On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral’s holdings of Government securities 
have remained about 10 times as high as 
they were before the war and are obviously 
more than ample to absorb any increase in 
excess reserves that might result from gold 
inflows or other factors. In fact, they ac- 
tually exceed the total yolume of member 
bank reserves by $4.5 billion. 

In short, the unique circumstances that 
induced the monetary authorities to move 
to high reserve ‘requirements have long 
since disappeared. There is no longer any 
justification for maintaining requirements 
at such a high level. 

Reserve requirements and the growth of 
our economy: Looking ahead, it is clear that 
the needs of the public for currency and 
bank deposits will increase with the growth 
of the American economy. To meet these 


needs, it will be necessary to expand the. 


reserve base of the banking system either 
by creating more reserves through open- 
market operations or by reducing reserve 
requirements. < 

The first approach, that of augmenting the 
reserves of member banks, would commit 
the Federal Reserve authorities to Ent ares 
scale program of open-market purchases o: 
Gorernuient securities designed to inject ad- 
ditional funds into the banking system. 
This would necessitate a further increase in 
the size of the Federal Reserve's portfolio 
which, it is widely agreed, is already exces- 
sively large. 

To be more specific, if past relationships 
between production, currency and deposits 
are approximated in the future, then over 
the next 5 years demand deposits will in- 
crease by something like $20 billion, time 
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deposits by about $12 billion, and currency 
in circulation by more than $3 billion. If 
such an expansion were to be met without 
reducing reserve requirements, it would be 
necessary to supply the banks with about* 
$7 billion of additional reserve balances by 
means of open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Reserve banks. 

It would be far better to provide for this 
growth by lowering the reserve require- 
ments of member banks. over the coming 


— 
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years. This would “unlock” a portion of 
what are now legal reserves and would free 
these funds to support an expanding level 
of credit and deposits. Banks could also 
utilize these newly-freed reserves to. meet 
in demands for currency on the part 
of the public. 

For member banks, legal reserves are 
barren assets. If reserve requirements re- 
main unnecessarily high, they will inhibit 
the flexibility of the banking system and 
prevent it from performing the role It 
properly should fulfill in meeting the mone- 
tary and credit needs of our growing econ- 
omy.. Member banks obviously should be 
required in the public interest to maintain 
an ample amount of legal reserves. On the 
other hand, they should not be required to 
maintain an amount of reserves far greater 
than is necessary. This is the situation to- 
day and it will become even more aggra- 
vated over the years ahead unless reserve 
requirements are substantially reduced. 

The Commission is of the opinion, there- 
fore, that the reserve percentages for de- 
mand deposits should eventually be reduced 
to 10 percent for all member banks. A re- 
duction of this magnitude would enable the 
banking system to meet the monetary and 
credit needs of our growing economy while 
still leaving the requirements high enough 
to enable the Federal Reserve to do an effec- 
tive credit-control job. 

Recommendation 2. Eliminate geographical 
differences in reserve requirements for de- 
mand deposits 
The burden of carrying non-interest- 

bearing reserves should be distributed 
equitably and logically among the member 
banks. The present ‘system of geographical 
distinctions in member bank reserve re- 
quirements is gravely deficient from this 
standpoint. It is characterized by numer- 
ous: inequities and inconsistencies and is 
based on ideas that no longer have rele- 
vance. While it may have had some merit 
in the past, changes in banking conditions 
have rendered it obsolete. 

Background of the geographical system of 
reserve requirements: Present member bank 
reserve arrangements are an offspring of the 
old pyramidal structure of national bank 
reserves. In 1864, New York and certain 
other cities were designated by law as re- 
demption centers for notes of interior 
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national banks. National banks not located 
in redemption centers had to have redemp- 
tion agents in one of these cities and kept 
part of their legal reserves on deposit there. 
Banks in redemption centers other than 
New York, in turn, had to have redemption 
agents in New York and kept part of their 
legal reserves on deposit with national banks 
located there. Higher legal reserve require- 
ments were imposed on redemption center 
banks than on interior national banks. 

Although the system of redemption agents 


was dropped in 1874, the classification or 


cities for reserve purposes was continued 
apparently on the theory that national 
banks holding redeposited reseryes of other 
national banks should be required to hold 
larger reserves for reasons of safety. 

This scheme may have been reasonable 
under conditions existing in the past but It 
certainly is not today. The establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System abolished the 
whole framework of redeposited reserves, 
The Reserve banks became the sole deposi- 
tories for member banks’ legal reserves. 
Nevertheles, the old reserve classes were 
continued. Apparently, the theory that a 
bank doing a large correspondent business 
should bear extra-heavy requirements be- 
came the new ‘rationale for maintaining 
these distinctions. 

What makes a Reserve city? Today the 
classification of cities as Reserve cities is not 
based upon any consistent set of criteria. 
Essentially, many cities are in this category 
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because at some time in the recent or distant 
past local banks desired to be so designated. 

y, based on legislation enacted 
in 1864 and 1887, there were 16 Reserve cities 
and one central Reserve city. Subsequently 
additional cities were added to the roster of 
Reserve and central Reserve cities by the 
Comptroller of the Currency on the appli- 
cation of local banks. The only objective 
criterion that had to be met was a minimum 
city population. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which now 
has the responsibility of classifying cities 
for reserve purposes, has also added to and 
subtracted from the list of Reserve cities. 
-Currently, the Board considers a variety of 
factors, including city population, size of 
correspondent business, and the location of 
Federal Reserve banks or branches thereof, 
in reclassifying cities. Nevertheless, no Re- 
serve city is downgraded if local member 
banks desire to continue as Reserve city 
banks. 

Inequities of the present system: With 
this background in mind, let us examine our 
Inherited reserve classifications in the light 
of modern conditions. 

Currently, legal reserve requirements for 
net demand deposits are 20 percent for cen- 
tral Reserve city banks, 18 percent for Reserve 
city banks and 12 percent for country mem- 
ber banks, These distinctions supposedly 
implement the theory that banks holding 
large interbank deposits should be subject to 
higher reserve percentages than banks with 
small correspondent accounts. Assuming 
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for the moment that this theory has some 
validity, is it in fact efficiently implemented 
by the system of geographical variations in 
reserve percentages? 

As the Nation has grown, new financial cen- 
ters have developed and old ones have de- 
clined in relative importance. The geo- 
graphical pattern of interbank balances has 
shifted considerably. Many country member 
banks that have acquired large balances due 
to other banks have naturally been loath to 
accept the higher reserve percentages of 
Reserve city status. 

Many Reserve city banks, on the other 
hand, have seen their balances due to other 
banks decline in relation to their other de- 
posits but have resisted reclassification to 
country member status for fear that such 
action might disrupt their correspondent 
business, detract from their prestige, or de- 
prive them of certain adyantages with re- 
spect to deposits under applicable State 
laws. g 

It is true that central Reserve and Reserve 
city banks as groups still hold extensive 
interbank deposits and have higher ratios of 
interbank deposits to total deposits than 
country member banks as a group. How- 
ever, the Reserve categories are so arbitrary 
and include such diverse banks that hard- 
ships and inconsistencies inevitably result. 
As indicated above, the selection of Reserve 
cities has not been closely geared to varla- 
tions in the types of business in which in- 
dividual banks are engaged, The Reserve 
classification of cities has lagged far behind 


‘fundamental changes in the banking struc- 


ture. 

Another inconsistency is that Reserve 
classifications are usually applied to all 
member banks in a given city or in outlying 
areas of central Reserve and Reserve cities. 
This discriminates heavily against many 
small neighborhood banks, located in central 
Reserve or Reserve cities, which have only 
negligible balances due to,other banks. 

Finally, the higher reserve percentages of 
central Reserve and Reserve city banks are 
imposed on all demand deposits, not just 
interbank deposits. Therefore, for example, 
the present 18 percent requirement for net 
demand deposits applies equally to rve 
city banks which have little correspondent 


> 
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business, or none at all, and to Reserve city 
banks whose interbank deposits are a sub- 
stantial portion of total deposits. 

A particularly illogical feature of the pres- 
ent system is the treatment of central Re- 
serve city banks in New York and Chicago. 
Prior to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System, New York and Chicago 
banks were at the apex of the pyramidal 
structure of bank reserves. Today 85 per- 
cent of the resources of the banking system 
is held by member banks and these institu- 
tions must keep all of their legal reserves at 
Federal Reserve banks, Moreover, as new 
financial centers have grown up throughout 
the country, the position of the central Re- 
serye city banks has been gradually trans- 
formed. While they still have very large 
balances due to other banks, these balances 
have declined in relation to their total de- 
posits over the years. Many Reserve cities 
today have higher ratios of bankers’ balances 
to total demand deposits than New York or 
Chicago. Yet the principle of a higher Re- 
serve requirement for central Reserve city 
banks that was established many years ago 


still persists, 
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Therefore, even if we were to accept the 
theory that reserve requirements should be 
higher for banks carrying relatively large 
correspondent balances, it is clear that the 
existing reserve setup implements this 
theory only to a limited extent and that it 
results in many inequities and inconsisten- 
cles. 

Some who adhere to this theory have pro- 
posed that these defects be remedied by 
moving to a system of requirements resting 
squarely on types of deposits and by im- 
posing a higher requirement on interbank 
deposits than on other deposits. This raises 
the basic question as to whether the theory 
itself actually does have validity under mod- 
ern conditions, 8 

Extra reserves for interbank deposits? In- 
terbank deposits fluctuate more than certain 
other types of demand deposits. This is true 
because many transactions are cleared 
through these accounts and because out-of- 
town banks often draw on their city balances 
when funds are required to build up balp 
ances with the Federal Reserve, to meet local 
loan demands, or for other purposes, Some 
people have reasoned that because of their 
greater instability, interbank deposits should 
be subject to higher reserve requirements 
than other types of deposits. 

Clearly, this idea is based on the outmoded 
theory that the main function of legal re- 
seryes is to provide liquidity. It is true that 
the more a bank’s deposits fluctuate the 
greater are its liquidity needs. However, 
higher legal reserves are not the answer. 
Since member bank reserves cannot be drawn 
down extensively below the legal limit with- 
out incurring penalties, they cannot be uti- 
lized to any appreciable degree to meet de- 
posit fluctuations. 

A high reserve ratio for interbank de- 
posits not only cannot be supported on 
liquidity grounds but would also present 
serious administrative problems. Difficul- 
ties would arise with respect to the treat- 
ment of cash in process of collection and 
balances due from banks, which may now 
be deducted from gross demand deposits in 
computing deposits subject to reserves. In 
addition, so-called livestock banks would 
present a perplexing problem, to which a 
satisfactory solution has never been found. 

In 1948 a Federal Reserve staff committee 
advocated a high reserve requirement for in- 
terbank deposits as a transitional step to- 
ward a uniform reserve setup for all mem- 
ber banks and for all demand deposits. 
This was deemed necessary at that time be- 
cause the Federal Reserve was then sup- 
porting Government bonds at par and it 
Was not appropriate to reduce the overall 
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level of required reseryes. Under those con- 
ditions, the temporary provision of extra re- 
serves for interbank deposits would have 
bridged the transition to uniform treatment 
of all demand deposits. Today, however, 
there would be no need whatever for such 

a transitional step which would be illogical 

and would create hardships for many banks. 

The commission therefore recommends the 
elimination of the geographical differentials 
that now exist in reserve requirements. 
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Recommendation 3. Authorize the Federal 
Reserve to vary the reserve requirement 
jor demand deposits over a range of 8 
to 12 percent 
At present, the Federal Reserve Board 

may at its discretion vary reserve ratios for 

demand deposits for 13 to 26 percent for 

central Reserve city banks, from 10 to 20 

percent for Reserve city banks and from 7 

to 14 percent for country members banks. 

Should the Board have discretionary author- 

ity in this area, and if so, how broad should 

such authority be? 

Changes in reserve requirements and 
monetary policy: The original reason for 
giving the Federal Reserve Board authority 
to vary reserve requirements was to enable 
the Board to cope with the large volume of 
excess reserves produced by the heavy gold 
inflow following the devaluation of the 
dollar in 1934. These were unmanageable 
by traditional methods of central banking 
control because at that time the Reserve 
banks’ holding of Government securities 
were entirely too small. 

It was intended that changes in the re- 
serve percentages be restricted to emergency 
situations or other unusual conditions. In 
later years, however, more reliance came to 
be placed on changes in the reserve per- 
centages as an instrument of short-run 
monetary policy. This was the case in the 
early postwar years when the Federal Re- 
serve undertook to support the market for 
Government securities and thus could not 
employ open-market operations for purposes 
of monetary restraint. 

There is widespread agreement that mone- 
tary policy should be effectuated primarily 
through the Federal Reserve's discount and 
open-market operations rather than through 
changes in reserve requirements. Open- 
market operations in particular are a far 
more flexible instrument of monetary con- 
trol and, in fact, have usually been used 
to offset part or all of the impact of reserve 
requirement changes anyway. 

In 1948, for example, virtually all of the 
increase in reserve requirements was coun- 
teracted by open-market operations and the 
chief result of the requirement increase was 
that member banks were forced to part with 
about §2° billion of their assets. 
Bankers naturally felt that they were being 
rather heavily penalized for the sake of yery 
doubtful benefits to the economy. 

Today. of course, the banks are far less 
liquid than they were in 1948 and there 
would be real danger that an increase in 
requirements would make bank credit en- 
tirely too tight In some areas. This is doubt- 
less a major reason why the Reserve author- 
ities have refrained from using an Increase 
in requirements as part of their program 
for curbing credit expansion in recent years. 

Under some circumstances, therefore, in- 
creases in reserve requirements may be in- 
effectual as an instrument of credit control 
and under other circumstances they may be 
entirely too effectual and dangerous. In 
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either case they would penalize member 

banks and discriminate against them as 

compared with other financial institutions. 

The commission concludes that increases 
in reserve requirements should not be 
utilized for ordinary credit-control purposes. 
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It would be unwise, however, to eliminate 
all of the Board’s authority to raise reserve 
requirements for demand deposits. No one 
can foresee what conditions may Lie ahead. 
The powerful impact on bank reserves that 
changes in reserve requirements can exert 
might be needed to deal with some future 
emergency. Moreover, if inflexible ratios 
were established by statute, there is a pos- 
sibility that they would be set at an exces- 
sively high level. 

Reductions in reserve requirements are 
in a very different category than increases 
because they do not involve the same dan- 
gers and inequities. In fact, they may be 
quite useful at times when it is desirable 
to make” additional reserves available 
throughout the whole banking system. 

How much latitude does the Board need? 
It seems obvious that the latitude of the 
Board's authority to vary reserve require- 
ments should be ample but that it should 
not be far greater than would be needed to 
deal with an emergency situation. The mere 
possibility that the Reserve Board might 
raise the reserve percentages substantially 
at some future date is an element of uncer- 
tainty which forces the prudent banker to 
keep a larger proportion of his funds in- 
vested in secondary reserves than he would 
otherwise need. 

Certainly, if new legisiation were being 
written today, there would be no justifica- 
tion for establishing the wide leeway that 
was ed by the 1935 legislation., At 
that time, a doubling of the requirements 
for demand deposits would have meant an 
increase of only about $2.5 billion in re- 
quired reserves. Today, due to the enormous 
increase in deposits, a change of as little as 
one percentage point would involve about $1 
billion of reserves, and the range between 
the upper and lower statutory reserve limits 
is nearly $11 billion, 

This range is far greater than would be 
needed to deal with an emergency situ- 
ation. The development that wouid be 
most likely to produce such an emergency 
would be very large goid imports. It is 
hardly conceivable, however, that gold could 
come in so fast and tn such vast amounts 
that the effects on excess reserves could not 
be offset by open-market operations. Since 
the end of World War II additions to our 
gold stock have never exceeded $2.2 billion 
in any 1 year, and the net increase for 1946- 
55 was only $1.2 billion: 

If, however, by any chance, we were to 
gain huge amounts of gold over n period of 
years, there would be ample opportunity for 
the Federal Reserve to obtain any additional 
legislative authority it might need in order 
to cope with the problem. When we con- 
sider that total gold holdings outside the 
United States and Russia are only about 
$16.5 billion and that world gold produc- 
tion (outside Russia) has averaged less than 
$1 billion a year since 1950, the possibility 
of our running into such a situation scems 
remote indeed. 
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The commission is of the opinion, there- 
fore. that the proposed 8 to 12 percent range 
would be ample for any emergency that 
might arise. 

Recommendation 4. Eventually reduce the 
reserre requirement for time deposits to 
2 percent 
Should member banks be required to 

maintain a legal reserve for time deposits? 

II so, how high should such a requirement 

be? Should it be fixed by statute and re- 

main constant or should it be subject to 
change by the Federal Reserve Board? 

To answer these questions, it is necessary 
to consider what functions, if any, a legal 
reserve for time deposits performs. Does it 
contribute to the liquidity of these deposits 
and is it useful from the standpoint of 
credit control? 
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What functions, if any, does such a re- 
quirement perform? As discussed earlier 
in this report, legal reserves contribute very 
little to bank Uquidity. For an individual 
bank, liquidity for operating purposes is 
provided primarily by the bank's secondary 
reserves. As for closed banks, liquidity of 
deposits is assured chiefly by deposit insur- 
ance and the insurance coverage is particu- 
larly high in the case of time deposits. 

As we haye seen, the principal function 
of legal reserve requirements today is to 
serye as a basis for monetary control. From 
this standpoint, is there any justification 
for imposing any legal reserve requirement 
on time deposits? 

Demand deposits of commercial banks are 
part of the money supply and are properly 
subject to control by the monetary authori- 
ties. The situation with respect to com- 
mercial bank time deposits, however, is 
clearly very different. They cannot be used 
directly as a means of payment. They are 
in the same general category as mutual sav- 
ings bank deposits, U.S. savings bonds, and 
other liquid forms of personal savings. 

In the past, some students of banking 
have suggested that the legal reserve ratio 
for time deposits should be set near the 
level established for demand deposits. They 
argued that the distinction between de- 
mand and time accounts was not sharp 
enough to warrant separate treatment un- 
der the reserve regulations. A wille differ- 
ential betwen the reserve ratios for demand 
and time deposits, it was feared, would en- 
courage some banks to evade the reserve 
regulations by indiscriminate application 
of the time label to accounts which were 
actually demand accounts in practice. 

There is little or no basis for such fears 
today. The Federal Reserve Board has clear- 
ly defined the types of accounts that may be 
counted as time and savings accounts for 
purposes of computing legal reserves. More- 
over, banks today are very careful in classi- 
fying deposits. Actually, the incentive for 
questionable practices in classifying bank 
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accounts might well be reduced as a result 
of the adoption of the commission's pro- 
posais. If the reserve percentage for de- 
mand deposits were reduced to 10 percent 
and the percentage for time deposits to 2 
percent, the differential would be smaller 
for central reserve and reserve city banks 
than it is today. 

As far as credit control is concerned, the 
extension of bank credit based on com- 
mercial bank time deposits is no different 
from credit extension by savings institutions. 
In neither case is there any expansion of the 


money supply. There is merely a transfer 


of funds from savers to borrowers. From 
& credit-control standpoint, there is no more 
reason for having reserve requirements for 
commercial bank time deposits than for im- 
posing such requirements on competing 
thrift institutions. 

Discrimination against member banks: 
In view of these considerations, it seems 
clear that the present reserve requirement 
tor time deposits discriminates against mem- 
ber banks. No other thrift institutions are 
required to keep this kind of reserve for this 
purpose. 

Currently, for example, member banks are 
Tequired to maintain reserves equal to 5 
percent of thelr time deposits on top of the 
currency, working balances and secondary 
reserves of short-term securities that they 
keep for liquidity purposes. In contrast, 
Savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks are required to keep reserves 
solely for liquidity purposes, not for credit 
control, and they can maintain these re- 
serves largely, if not entirely, in the form of 
income-yielding securities. Nonmember 
commercial banks in a number of States can 
also count certain securities as part of their 
reserves for time deposits. 
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Over the past several decades, commercial 
banks have lagged behind their three major 
competitors for the public's savings—mutual 
savings banks, savings and loan associations, 
and life insurance companies. Since 1920 
the total resources of these three noncom- 
mercial bank savings institutions have in- 
creased over eightfold, while commercial 
bank time deposits have increased only four- 
foid. The share of commercial bank time 
deposits of the public’s savings has dropped 
sharply. 

Among the factors contributing to this 
trend is the fact that commercial banks have 
not been able to match the rates of return 
paid to the public by other savings institu- 
tions. One reason for this is the burden of 
non-income-yielding reserve balances that 
member banks must keep against their time 
deposits. 

Substantial reduction or elimination of 
the reserve requirement against time de- 
posits would be a step toward putting mem- 
ber banks on a fairer competitive basis with 
other financial institutions. 

The proposed 2 percent reserve for time 
deposits; From what has just been said it 
might be concluded that legal reserve re- 
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quirements for time deposits should be elim- 
inated altogether. Instead, the Economic 
Policy Commission proposes the adoption of a 
2 percent legal reserve for these deposits. 
This recommendation is tied directly to 
the commission's proposal that member 
banks be permitted to count their vault cash 
as part of their legal reserves. Member 
banks hold some vault cash to meet with- 
drawals of time deposits. If time deposits 
were completely exempted from reserve re- 
quirements, banks with large savings de- 
partments would benefit unfairly to a small 
degree by virtue of being able to count all 
their vault cash, including the portion held 
to take care of the operating needs of their 
savings departments, toward their required 
reserves for demand deposits. It would be 
neither logical nor fair to permit cash held 
in the savings department to constitute part 
of a bank's legal reserve against its demand 
deposits. A reserve requirement of 2 per- 
cent against time deposits would be more 
than adequate to ayold such an anomaly. 
Should the proposed legal reserve require- 
ment for time deposits be subject to discre- 
tionary change by the Federal Reserve 
Board? At the present time, the Board may 
vary the reserve ratio from 3 to 6 percent. 
Since, as we have seen, a reserve require- 
ment for time deposits is unwarranted from 
a credit-control standpoint, it follows that 
the proposed 2 percent reserve ratio should 
be fixed by statute and not be subject to 
change by the Federal Reserve Board. It 
should remain, as now, uniform for all mem- 
ber banks. 
Recommendation 5. Permit the inclusion of 
vault cash in legal reserves 


The present status of bank vault cash is 
one of the more conspicuous inconsistencies 
of the regulations governing member bank 
reserve requirements. Prior to 1917 vault 
cash was one of the specified legal reserve 
assets under the original Federal Reserve Act 
and, before that, under the National Bank 
Act. At the present time, at least part of 
the legal reserves of nonmember banks may 
be held in this form. 


There is widespread agreement that vault 
cash should be counted as part of legal re- 
serves Of member banks. The Federal Re- 
serye authorities have repeatedly gone on 
record as favoring this change. 

Logically, yault cash should have the same 
reserve value as balances at the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Most of the currency is issued 
by the latter or has to be obtained from the 
Federal Reserve by drawing on reserve bal- 
ances. Federal Reserve notes and reserve 
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balances are equally liabilities of the Re- 
serve banks. 

Elimination of vault cash from member 
bank legal reserves in 1917 was prompted by 
a desire to concentrate more of the Nation's 
gold stock in the Federal Reserve banks un- 
der the unsettled conditions of the war pe- 
riod. During the 1920's it was feared by 
some people that permitting member banks 
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to count vault cash as a legal reserve asset 
would result in the impairment of reserve 
positions and the lending power of the Re- 
serve banks. This might have come about 
as a result of heavy withdrawals of reserve 
balances in the form of gold. Withdrawals 
of Federal Reserve notes would also have 
weakened the reserve position of the Reserve 
banks since at that time they were required 
to hold larger reserves against their notes in 
circulation than against their deposit lia- 
bilities. 

Today these reasons for excluding vault 
cash from legal reserves no longer exist, 
Member banks cannot, of course, withdraw 
gold from the Federal Reserve. Nor would 
the conversion of reserve balances into cur- 
rency have any adverse effect on the reserve 
position of the Federal Reserve banks since 
the law now prescribes the same reserve 
backing for Federal Reserve notes as for 
Reserve bank deposits. 

Permitting member banks to count vault 
cash in their legal reserves would mean that 
part of these reserves would be held at the 
banks in the form of currency and part 
would be on deposit at the Federal Reserve. 
While there is an advantage to the Federal 
Reserve in having some of the required re- 
serves of member banks maintained in the 
form of balances on its books, complete cen- 
tralization of reserves at the Federal Reserve 
is unnecessary. Nor is there any likelihood 
that banks would convert a significant por- 
tion of their reserve balances into currency. 
Banks generally follow the policy of holding 
as little cash as possible. 

Since there is no danger of large-scale 
withdrawals of currency by member banks, 
there is no reason for limiting the amount 
of vault cash that banks can count as legal 
reserves. Bank vault cash should have full 
reserve credit. 

[P. 24] 


PUTTING THE PLAN INTO EFFECT 

Changes as far-reaching as those proposed 
in this report cannot be put into effect over- 
night, but will have to be accomplished over 
a period of years. The Reserve Board should 
have full authority with respect to the de- 
tailed execution of the plan, including the 
choice and timing of the various intermedi- 
ate steps. By reducing reserve ratios when- 
ever the Board believes it to be appropriate, 
fairly steady progress can be made toward 
a permanently lower level of reserve per- 
centages. Similarly, the transition to a 
framework of uniform requirements and the 
inclusion of yault cash in legal reserves can 
be effected by a series of intermediate steps 
if the Federal Reserve authorities so desire. 

It goes without saying that the phasing 
of the various steps should avoid interfering 
with current monetary policy. This aspect 
of putting the plan into effect will be dis- 
cussed in a later section of this report. 

It is impossible to say in advance just 
how long it will take to accomplish the 
commission's recommendations. The com- 
mission is of the opinion, however, that it 
might be desirable to set a tentative target 
date of 5 years with provision that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have full authority to 
extend the target date by a year at a time 
if in its judgment such extension proves to 
be desirable. j 

Advantages of a target date: The estab- 
lishment of a target date, even one that can 
be subsequently extended, should help the 
Federal Reserve authorities to attain the ob- 
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jectives of the plan within à reasonable 
period of time. For one thing, it would con- 
stitute the adoption of a clear-cut policy 
of achieving reserve reduction and reform 
as rapidly as circumstances permit and 
would give some indication of the general 
magnitude of the reductions in reserve re- 
quirements that might be expected to take 
place each year when circumstances permit. 
This would condition the financial commu- 
mity to regard such reductions as normal 
rather than abnormal actions. 
[P. 25] 

At present, reductions in reserve require- 
ments are expected only under unusual con- 
ditions and are regarded by many people as 
signalizing an easy credit policy, If this 
view continues to be widespread, it could 
militate against making steady progress to- 
ward lower requirements. 

A target date has the additional Important 
advantage that it will give definite assurance 
that the two objectives of reduction in re- 
serve requirements and reform of the reserve 
structure will be pursued simultaneously. 
No proposal for recasting the reserve struc- 
ture can hope to win wide banker support 
unless It is combined with overall reserve 
reduction in a single legislative package. 

The importance of adopting a concrete 
program designed to achieve definite objec- 
tives can hardly be overemphasized. With- 
out such an overall plan, little or nothing 
may be agcomplished in the way of reserve 
reduction and reform. If we are to make 
real progress toward an improved system of 
member bank reserve requirements, a defi- 
nite plan, formally adopted and widely un- 
derstood, is needed, 

[P. 26] 
EFFECTS ON THE MEMBER BANKS 


If the commission's plan is adopted, what 
would be its effects on member banks’ re- 
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serves? How would the reserye gain be dis- 
tributed among the various classes of mem~ 
ber banks, and how would the plan affect 
bank operations over the years ahead? 

Efforts on total required reserves of mem- 
ber banks: If the commission’s proposals 
were in effect at the present time, total re- 
quired reserves (including vault cash) would 
be $7.7 billion lower than their actual pres- 
ent level of $18.4 billion, as of June 30, 1956). 
Required reserve balances that member 
banks must maintain at the Federal Reserve 
banks would be $9.8 billion lower (53 per- 
cent lower) than their actual current level. 
These computations may be seen in table II. 

Actually, of course, the commission’s plan 
could be put into effect only over a period of 
years and its ultimate effects on the amount 
of member banks’ reserves will depend upon 
future changes in bank deposits and cur- 
rency in circulation. As time passes, more 
and more of the reserves released through 
reductions in the requirement ratios will be 
required to support an expanding money 
supply. 

Although it is obviously impossible to say 
just what these changes will be, some idea 
of their possible magnitude can be obtained 
by projecting past rates of growth into the 
future. On the basis of such projections, 
chart II shows the approximate changes that 
might occur over the next 5 years in total re- 
quired reserves (including vault cash) and in 
required reserve balances if the commis- 
sion’s plan were to be put into effect within 
that time. The methods employed in mak- 
ing these projections are described in de- 
tall in the full text of the commission's 
study. 

On the basis of these projections, total 
required reserves (including vault cash) 


would be about $5 billion lower in 
june 1962 under the commission's 
. 27) \ 


Tante Il.—Required reserves on member banks, by class of bank, under present reserve 
provisions and under proposed economic policy commission formula 


{Basod on deposit figures as of June 30, 1956; figures In millions of dollars} 


Central reserve city 
banks 


Reserve Country Al member 
city banks banks 
New York | Chicago 

Net demand deposits 21,044 5, 504 38, 282 34, 495 
F tas a a na 3,438 1,314 16, 803 19, 986 
Fresent reserve requirements: 

Aguinst demand doposlts 4,209 1.101 6,891 4,139 

Against time deposits 172 66 80 999 

// E E E e EO A 4, 381 


Required reserves under E. P. C. plan: 
10 percent of demand deposits 
2 percent of time deposits 


Total required reserves 
Less vault cash (Jane 27, 1056) 


Required balances with Reserve banks 


Differences between present requirements and re- 
quirements undor EPO plan: 

Reduction in total required reserves 

ist ras In required balances with Reserve 
angs: 

e eee Oe ERIE 

Reduction as percent of present requiro- 

ments 


Norx.— Figures may not add to exact totals due to rounding. 
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plan than they are at the present time, and 
required reserve balances of member banks 
would be about $8 billion lower. 

Chart IT also shows that if the existing 
reserve setup were to remain unchanged, 
required reserves would increase by about 
$4 billion by 1962. Comparing this with 
what would happen under the commission's 


plan, it can be seen that the adoption of the 
plan would make a net difference of about 
$9 billion in the case of total required re- 
serves and about $12 billion in the case of 
required reserve balances. 

Effects on required reserves of various 
classes of member banks: An important fea- 
ture of the commission’s plan is that its ef- 
fects on reserve balances would be distrib- 
uted quite equally among the various classes 
of member banks. 
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If the plan were in effect at the present 
reserve balances with Reserve 
banks would be about 60.4 percent lower 
for country member banks, 55 percent for 
Reserve city banks, and 53.7 percent for cen- 
tral Reserve city banks. This relatively even 
distribution of reserve gains results from the 
combined effects of the commission's pro- 
Posals for the reduction of reserve require- 
ments for demand and time depostts and the 
inclusion of vault cash in legal reserves. 
The computations may be seen in table II. 
It should be emphasized that a reasonable 
equality of reserve gains can be achieved only 
if all the main elements of overall reserve 
reduction and reserve reform are handled 
together as an integrated program. 

Effects on operations; The accom- 
plishment of the commission's program over 
the years ahead would add to the flexibility 
of the system. In rapidly growing 
communities, the reserves freed by the plan 
would help banks to meet local demands for 
loans, In other instances, banks would be 
enabled to restore some of their secondary 
reserye assets which have been depleted in 
recent years. In either case the banks would 
be in a better position to serve their com- 
munities. 

There would, of course, be some effects 
upon bank income, though it would be very 
difficult to estimate what these effects might 
be. Lower requirements would eventually 
enable the banks to expand the volume of 
their lending operations and to add to their 
holdings of securities. On the other hand, 
reserve requirement reductions could easily 
haye some depressing influence upon inter- 
est rates—just how much, it is impossible 
to say. This would reduce the income of 
banks not only from their additional loans 
and investments but also from most of the 
assets they already hold. 

The chances are that on balance bank in- 
come would probably be benefited. If this 
should turn out to be the case, it would be 
all to the good, Over the years ahead banks 
will require additional income to strengthen 
their capital accounts and to attract and re- 
tain the competent personnel they will need 
if they are adequately to serve the needs of 
the public for banking services. 


LP. 30] 
EFFECTS ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


What would be the effects of the Commis- 
sion’s plan on the position of the Federal 
Reserve banks? And how might it influence 
membership in the Federal Reserve System? 

The Reserve banks Government securities 
portfolios: There seems to be considerable 
agreement that the Federal Reserve banks 
should work toward a reduction of their 
enormous holdings of Government obliga- 
tions. At the present time the Reserve 
banks hold about $24 billion of Govern- 
ments, an amount far in excess of their 
ae either for earnings or for credit con- 


rhe commission's proposals contemplate 
a moderate reduction of these holdings over 
the years. On the other hand, unless re- 
serve requirements are reduced, the Federal 
Reserve will have to pump more reserves into 
the banking system to enable it to meet the 
growing monetary and credit needs of our 
economy. Thus the Reserve banks would 
be confronted with the necessity of engaging 
in large-scale open-market purchases of 
Government securities for an indefinite pe- 
riod ahead. This would not only result in 
further expansion of the Reserve banks“ 
portfolios but it would also eventually put 
Pressure on their own gold certificate re- 
serve ratios, especially tf there should be an 
outflow of gold from this country. 

Chart III gives an idea of the Increase 
that might occur in Reserve bank holdings 
of Governments over the next 5 years if 
present reserve requirements were to be re- 
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tained and the reduction in these holdings 
that might be accomplished if the commis- 
sion’s plan could be put into effect within 
that time, The estimated increase under 
the first assumption would be around 87 
billion, whereas the estimated reduction 
based on the second assumption would be 
about $5 billion, a difference of $12 billion. 
|P. 31 (chart HI)! 
[P. 32] 

Reserve bank earnings: Such a decrease 
in the Reserve banks’ securities holdings 
could easily result in a moderate decline in 
their income. On the basis of the 1955 yield 
and portfolio figures, a reduction of $5 bil- 
nion in these holdings would reduce the 
banks’ annual earnings by something ‘like 


` $85 million. 


Since 1948 net profits of the Reserve banks 
have averaged about $305 million per year. 
The statutory 6-percent dividend on capital 
stock has amounted to less than $15 million 
annually. Clearly, the Reserve banks’ re- 
maining Government holdings amounting to 
$18 billion or more would continue to provide 
them with far more income than they need. 

It is true that the Government would lose 
& small amount of revenue, since about 90 
percent of the Reserve banks’ annual earn- 
ings after dividends are now being volun- 
tarily paid over to the Treasury. However, 
the Reserve banks were never intended to 
be a source of reyenue to the Government, 
and policy regarding the level of required 
reserves should certainly not be determined 
on the basis of- the effect on Federal Reserve 
payments to the . * roughly 
half of the revenue loss would be made up 
by the increased income taxes paid by the 
new holders of the securities. 

Membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: At present about half of the commer- 
cial banks in the United States have elected 
to stay out of the Federal Reserve System. 
High reserve requirements imposed on mem- 
ber banks discourage membership in the 
System. A substantial reduction in these 
requirements would largely eliminate this 
obstacle and encourage membership, espe- 
cially if the celling percentages were lowered 
as well. Additional membership in the Sys- 
tem would obviously enhance the Federal 
Reserve's usefulness, including the effectiy e- 
ness of monetary policy. 


[P. 33] 
EFFECTS ON MONETARY MANAGEMENT 


As we have seen, the main function of 
legal reserve requirements is to contribute to 
the effectiveness of monetary Managemen. 
How would the commission's plan affect this 
function? 

Effects of the lower ratio of reserves: As 
part of the mechanism for credit control, the 
essential role performed by reserve require- 
ments is to serve as a fulcrum, a fixed point 
through which the effects of discount and 
open-market operations are transmitted to 
the banking system, Experience in the 
United States and elsewhere has demon- 
strated that requirements do not have to be 
high to perform this function. A fulcrum of 
10 percent of demand deposits serves just as 
well as one of 16 percent. 

To be sure, a lower level of reserve per- 
centages would affect the ratio of monetary 
expansibility. Depending on what the re- 
serve ratios are, each dollar of reserves can 
support several dollars of bank credit and 
deposits. Consequently, the creation or ex- 
tinguishment of a given amount of reserves 
can lead to a potential change of several 
times that amount in bank loans and invest- 
ments and in bank deposits, 

At @ lower level of reserve ratios, the po- 
tential leverage effect of a change in reserves 
is greater, of course, than at a higher level 
of reserve ratios. Hence, changes in reserves 
not initiated by Federal Reserve policy, such 
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as shifts of funds from member banks by the 
Treasury, would have a greater potential ef- 
fect on credit expansion or contraction. 
However, this would also be true of the 
countering effects of the Federal Reserve's 
open-market and discount*operations. The 
increase in the potential leverage would 
therefore have no appreciable influence on 
the effectiveness of monetary policy one way 
or the other. 
IP. 34] 


Effects of the reduction in the Federal’s 
portfolio: As mentioned earlier, the carry- 
ing out of the Commission's plan would re- 
sult in some reduction in the Reserve banks’ 
holdings of Government securities. Would 
this weaken the Federal’s credit-control 
powers? 

Definitely not. As already discussed, the 
Reserve banks now hold far more securities 
than needed for credit-control purposes. 
The sale of only a small fraction of the Sys- 
tem’s holdings would completely absorb all 
excess reserves. In fact, ever since the end 
of World War II, these holdings have been 
well in excess of total member bank reserve 
balances, required and excess, 

In sum, the Federal Reserve's portfolio is 
today far more than adequate to cope with 
any possible gold inflows or other contin- 
gencies that might tend to create excess re- 
serves. It could be substantially reduced 
without any risk whatever in that direction. 

Uniform reserve percentages and deposit 
shifts: The Reserve authorities have at times 
complained that the existence of geographi- 
cal variations in reserve requirements re- 
sults in uncontrolled changes in required 
and excess reserves. When funds shift from 
banks with high requirements to banks with 
low requirements the result is an increase in 
the level of excess reserves in the banking 
system as a whole. Such an increase may 
have no relation and, indeed, may run 
counter to current Federal Reserve policy. 
Similarly, a shift of funds in the opposite di- 
rection may also have undesired effects from 
the standpoint of monetary policy. 

Uniform reserve percentages for all mem- 
ber banks would eliminate these perverse 
effects of deposit shifts and would thereby 
ease the task of monetary managers. 

Effects of counting vault cash as reserve: 
Permitting member banks to count vault 
cash as reserve would in no wise hamper the 
credit-contro] operations of the Federal Re- 
serve. Since member banks reserve balances 
and Federal Reserve notes are equally lia- 
bilities of the Federal Reserve banks, and 
the Reserve banks are now required to main- 
tain the same gold certificate reserve back- 
ing for both; it is a matter of indifference to 
the Reserve authorities whether the mem- 
ber banks keep all of their reserves in the 
form of deposits at the Federal Reserve or 
whether they keep part of them in their own 
vaults. 

As a matter of fact, inclusion of vault cash 
Rs part of reserves would probably make 
very little difference in present banking 
practice. Most banks would still hold their 
vault cash to the minimum needed for op- 
erating purposes. Some banks, however, 
might be encouraged to hold unneeded cur- 
rency over very short periods instead of re- 
turning it to the Reserve banks and having 
it shipped back to them a few days later. 
This would reduce currency shipments and 
save expense to the Reserve banks.. 
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Masquerade of demand deposits: Tears 
ago, the argument might have been made 
that lowering reserve requirements for time 
deposits might induce some banks to dis- 
guise some of thelr demand deposits under 
the time label In order to evade the higher 
requirement for demand deposits. This ar- 
gument has little or no application today. 
The Federal Reserve Board has clearly de- 
fined what are and what are not time de- 


‘ 
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posits for the purpose of computing reserve 
requirements. Also, banks have far less in- 
centive to induce depositors to shift their 
accounts to the time category than they did 
in the days when interest was paid on de- 
mand deposits. - Today, the extra interest 
cost would far outweigh the benefit to the 
bank from a lower required reserve. 

Moreover, if legal reserve requirements 
were reduced to a uniform 10 percent for 
demand deposits and to 2 percent for time 
deposits, there would actually be even less 
incentive to reclassify deposits than there 
is now, because the differential would actu- 
ally be smaller for reserve and central Re- 
serve city banks than it is under the present 
ratios, 

The commission concludes, therefore, that 
its proposals would in no wise weaken the 
credit-control powers of the Federal Reserve 
authorities, and that they would serve in 
some respects to improve the efficiency of 
the reserve setup as part of the mechanism 
for monetary management. Of course, that 
still leaves the question as to whether the 
transition to the lower level of reserve re- 
quirements would complicate monetary con- 
trol. This question will be discussed next. 

Effects on the yolume of money and credit: 
Would the transition to a lower level of 
reserve requirements entail serious risks of 
any kind? Would reserve reductions have 
any undesired effects upon the volume of 
money and credit? Would they perhaps 
have an inflationary influence? 

It should be borne in mind, of course, 
that the proposed changes would be accom- 
plished by intermediate steps over a period 
of years, with the timing left entirely to the 
discretion of the Reserve authorities, Also, 
a large part of the reserve funds released by 
these would be needed to accommo- 
date the needs of our economy. Re- 
serve requirement reductions would be the 
best way of meeting these normal growth re- 
quirements. 

It should be emphasized also that it ls not 
contemplated that all of the reserves re- 
leased under the plan would be uséd as the 
basis for a multiple expansion of bank 
credit and deposits. If the reserves released 
at any time are excessive in the light of 
current monetary conditions, the Federal 
Reserve can easily absorb them by open- 
market sales of Government securities. 

In short, there Is no reason for assuming 
that adoption of the plan would result in 
any greater expansion of money and bank 
credit than would occur if reserve require- 
ments were to be kept at their present high 
levels, 

[P. 36] 

The plan does not conflict in any way 
with the continuance of the type of flexible 
monetary policy pursued by the Federal Re- 
serve in recent years aimed at curbing undue 
credit expansion or contraction. In general, 
it should be possible to make fairly steady 
progress toward the goals we recommend. 
For example, instead of using open-market 
purchases to meet seasonal needs for addi- 
tional reserves or to facilitate Treasury 
financing operations, the Federal Reserve 
could release reserves by a smali reduction in 
the reserve percentages or by permitting 
an additional percentage of vault cash to 
count as reserves. Such a policy should en- 
able the System to work quite consistently 
toward a lower overall level of reserve re- 
quirements without inflationary risks. In 
the event of a recession, of course, reserve 
reductions might be speeded up considerably, 

As mentioned earlier, there will be need 
for a clear-cut understanding on the part of 
the public as to just what the reserve ob- 
jectives are, the reasons for them, and how 
they are to be accomplished. This is import- 
ant in order to prevent reserve reductions 


trom being misinterpreted as always being 


steps to promote credit ease. ‘The adoption of 
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a definite target date, even one that can be 

will make it easier to carry out 
the plan without any undesired effects on 
public psychology. 

To be sure, there might be some periods 
when reserve reductions might have to be 
postponed to avoid interfering with monetary 
policy. However, even when the Federal Re- 
serve is pursuing a really tight money policy, 
there are good arguments for meeting sef- 
sonal and growth requirements by reserve 
reductions or changes in the status of vault 
cash rather than by open-market opera- 
tions—provided, of course, that it is made 
clear, as could easily be done, that the re- 
ductions do not indicate a reversal of mone- 
tary policy. One of these arguments is that 
it might enable the Federal Reserve to ad- 
here to a restrictive credit policy with less 
danger that insistent demands for bank cred- 
it might produce a liquidity crisis in the 
banking system. This is an important point 
to consider at the present time when so 
many banks haye used up most of their 
secondary reserves and are approaching a 
fully loaned up position. 

In any event, the commission’s plan pro- 
vides complete flexibility with respect to the 
selection and timing of the steps to be taken 
and there is no reason why its implementa- 
tion should interfere with the Federal Re- 
serves flexible monetary policy. 

P. 37] 
CONCLUSION 

The desirability of a substantial reduction 
in member bank reserve requirements over 
the coming years seems evident. Also, the 
whole reserve structure should be shifted to 
a more logical and equitable basis, 

The commission's plan provides a method 
of accomplishing these two goals simul- 
taneously. In this way, it will be possible 
to effect a smooth transition to a desirable 
reserves set-up without hardship to indi- 
vidual banks and, as we have seen, this can 
be done without weakening the effectiveness 
of monetary policy. 

The plan is based on a broad and compre- 
hensive approach to the whole problem of 
bank reserves. Only such an approach can 
insure that all the needed reforms will be ac- 
complished and that a reasonable balance of 
benefits to the various classes of member 
banks will be achieyed. If we were to ap- 
proach the problem in a piecemeal fashion, 
seeking limited objectives, our efforts might 
well result in the perpetuation of many 
inconsistencies and inequities and perhaps 
the creation of new ones. 

The commission's proposals would not only 
result in a much more equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden of carrying required re- 
serves, but would also improve the efficiency 
of the reserve mechanism as a credit-con- 
trol device. 

Another major virtue of the plan is its 
relative simplicity.. In contrast with the 
complexities involved in many proposals, the 
suggested new reserve arrangements would 
be easy to apply and to administer, More- 
over, the plan does not contemplate a sharp 
break with traditional banking concepts and 
practices. 

Finally, we wish to emphasize that the 
plan can be put into effect without unduly 
benefiting some categories of banks or un- 
duly penalizing others. One of the big ob- 
stacles to reserve reform has been that most 
proposals would have resulted In higher re- 
quirements for some banks, This can be 
avoided by coupling reserve reform and over- 
all reduction of reserve requirements, In 

[P. 38] 
fact, if the problem were handled as the 
commission suggests, the resulting reductions 
in required reserve balances, as compared 
with present levels, would be just about even, 
percentagewise, for the various reserve cate- 
gories of member banks. This is impor- 
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tant from the standpoint of the acceptability 
of the plan to bankers, throughout the 
Nation. i 

The period ahead should afford a good op- 
portunity to put into effect the pr 
contained in this report. The commission is 
convinced that the accomplishment of this 
program would constitute a major im- 
provement in the American banking system 
and that it would lead to important benefits 
to the Federal Reserve System and to the 


„public, 
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The President’s Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress and the country face no more im- 
portant decision than what to do about 
our programs of military assistance to 
other free and friendly countries, de- 
signed to increase their capacity to do 
what they most want to do, namely, to 
defend their national independence 
against Communist pressures from with- 
out and intrigue within. A special com“ 
mittee was set up by the President 
months ago to study this problem. The 
committee headed by the Honorable 
William H. Draper, Jr., and composed 
of 10 genuinely outstanding citizens, 
all with vast experience in this general 
field, has submitted its report. That re- 
port speaks for itself and must be 
studied soberly by each of us, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the letter to the President 
from Chairman Draper summarizing the 
committee's recommendations, the Pres- 
ident’s reply to Mr. Draper, and the 
President’s letter to the Speaker, trans- 
mitting the report and the President's 
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concurrence in the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 
THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
To STUDY THE U.S. MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. PresmenT: Based upon continued 
studies since our first interim report on 
March 17, 1959, we are submitting to you our 
second interim report. This report deals 
with “The Organization and Administration 
of the Military Assistance Program.” 

We expect to submit to you in the near fu- 
ture our recommendations on the economic 
assistance program. 

We reiterate our unanimous belief that the 
United States and the free world are gravely 
threatened; that the military threat of the 
Communist dictatorships is greater than 
ever; that, likewise, the Communist economic 
and political threat and capability are in- 
creasing. 

While there is at the moment no wide- 
spread military conflict with the Communist 
bloc, free world forces bolstered by our as- 
sistance are in fact confronting the enemy on 
many fronts. In certain areas, hostilities are 
suspended only by uneasy truces. 

We have seen the development in recent 
years of a new dimension of the Communist 
threat: The effective use by the Communist 
dictators of military and economic aid pro- 
grams. These dictators, not accountable to 
their people, move with great speed and 
flexibility in using their aid programs in sup- 
port of their aggressive aims to take over or 
subvert additional free world countries. 

The scope and purposes of our military 
assistance program have changed markedly 
since the program was begun some 10 years 
ago as a hastily instituted series of measures 
to meet Communist aggression in particular 
areas; Our programs have now grown to in- 
clude assistance to nations which are clearly 
threatened with aggression or subversion. 
From mere reaction to.overt actions our 
policy has developed into one of anticipation 
of threatened events and the bullding of col- 
lective security, It has thus become a basic 
portion of the defense structure of the free 
world and a bulwark of the long-range se- 
curity interests of the United States. 

Concurrently with the evolution of this 
concept, the nature and character of our 
military assistance program have undergone 
significant change. Our early con- 
sisted largely of shipments of conventional 
weapons drawn from post World War II 
stocks. Today, to meet the manifest needs 
of an adequate free world defense posture, 


new weapons having varying degrees of com-. 


plexity appropriate to particular areas, are 
required. 

Since many of the threatened free world 
nations are not capable of producing and 
paying for essential weapons, there is-a clear 
need for military assistance. To eliminate 
or drastically reduce military aid to a coun- 
try which is part of the present front line 
defense would constitute disengagement or 
withdrawal. This would, as certainly as in 
war, result in the loss of free world positions. 
And, since the threat will be with us for a 
long time, our planning and programing 
should be grounded on a long-term approach, 

The administration of the military assist- 
ance program has greatly improved through 
the years. Nonetheless, there remain serious 
deficiencies in planning and execution. 
These require correction if military assist- 
ance is to make its maximum contribution. 
We are convinced that our assistance pro- 
grams must be administered with increased 
speed and greater flexibility, and that this 
can be done effectively under our democratic 
processes. 
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An urgent need in this fleld is so to or- 
ganize the administration of the military as- 
sistance program that our aid can be pro- 
vided on a selective basis in timely anticipa- 
tion of threatened a on. Only so can 
we bulld the kind of collective strength that 
must underlie our efforts to deter or turn 
back those tempted to use force to achieve 
the subjugation of free nations. 

By this, we do not mean to imply that all 
of our existing military assistance programs 
must be regarded as a permanent part of our 
national security position. For unless we do 
a selective job in this respect we surely run 
the risk of dissipating, in response to com- 
peting demands of many nations, the quanti- 
ties of materials and support available year 
after year. 

For this reason we recommend that there 
be reflected in the administrative process the 
substantive concept of selectivity, namely, 
that a continuing critical program review be 
provided in the executive department; that 
such review be made in the light of our basic 
national security strategy and that of the 
free world, that such review take into ac- 
count the ability of other nations to provide 
their own share in the concept of true mu- 
tual security; and that any military assist- 
ance proposals which are not found condu- 
cive to the security interests of the United 
States be eliminated from our military as- 
sistance programs, Without such continu- 
ing reappraisal and evaluation, there is dan- 
ger that such tend to continue 
simply through their own existing momen- 
tum as a drain on limited resources beyond 
the period of their real need. Without such 
technique of selectivity in its administration, 
even this essential program cannot long 
endure. 

The Committee is convinced that the key 
to successful administration of the program 
lies in an effective working relationship be- 
tween the Departments of State and Defense. 
This will require restraint by the Deparment 
of State against becoming inyolved in the 
details of operations, a willing acceptance by 
the Department of Defense of competent and 
timely foreign policy guidance, the develop- 
ment in the Department of State of a thor- 
oughgoing capacity to provide this guidance, 
and a workable system through which proper 
execution of plans and adequate ability to 
effect necessary changes in programs is as- 
sured. The central role in such a system of 
meaningful and effective foreign policy guid- 
‘ance, utilized on behalf of the President and 
the Secretary of State, must be that of the 
State Department. 

The Committee recommends acceptance of 
the following two basic concepts: 

(1) The strengthening of the position of 
the State Department on the policy level of 
military assistance planning and an in- 
creased assurance of the conformity of the 
Military Assistance Program to foreign pol- 
icy and to related assistance programs, 

(2) The focusing of responsibility on the 
Department of Defense for planning, pro- 
graming and execution of military assist- 
ance within the framework of policy guid- 
ance laid down in the National Security 
Council and by the Department of State. 

Our principal recommendations giving ef- 
fect to these two concepts are: 

Military assistance should be planned and 
programed on a long term basis, covering 
a period of three and ultimately five years. 

There should be a continuing authoriza- 
tion for the military assistance appropria- 
tion, in order to provide a sound legislative 
framework for multi-year planning and ah 
graming. 

The military assistance 5b 
should be placed in the Department of De- 
fense budget, in order to center responsi- 
bility for administering the program more 
positively in the Defense Department. 

Military asalstance plans should be formu- 
lated within order of magnitude dollar 
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guidelines to insure feasibility and should 
be approved by the Secretaries of State and 
Defense before implementation. 

The Department of State and the Ambas- 
sadors should participate at an earlier stage 
in the developnient of military assistance 


plans, 

Military assistance planning and program- 
ing should be further decentralized to the 
U.S. Unified Commands overseas and to the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups. 

Provision should be made for more ade- 
quate consultation with recipient countries 
during military assistance planning. 

The Department of Defense should have 
Clearer operational responsibility for plan- 
ning, programing and execution of military 
assistance. 

The executive branch should assure that 
funds for the procurement of military as- 
sistance material are made available to the 
military departments more promptly after 
appropriation; the military departments, in 
turn, should accelerate procurement and 
supply actions to expedite actual deliveries 
Overseas of military end items. 

There should -be established within the 
Defense Department a Director of Military 
Assistance. 

There should be established within the 
Defense Department an independent evalúa- 
tion staff. 

Highly qualified and experienced person- 
nel should be asigned to the program. 

Most of the changes we recommend can 
be carried out by actions within the execu- 
tive branch. However, two of our recom- 
mendations are dependent directly or in- 
directly upon legislative action. They are: 

(1) That you include the request for the 
military assistance appropriation for fiscal 
year 1961 in the Defense Department budget 
and submit it to the Congress in a separate 
title of the regular Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill, with the appropriations to 
be made directly to the Department of De- 
fense; and 

(2) That at the current session of Con- 
gress you request a revision of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 to place the authoriza- 
tion for military assistance on a POEA 
basis. 


Our recommendations are set out in 
greater detail in the report we are submitting 
to you. The remainder of our report con- 
sists of a discussion of the background of our- 
recommendations and specific procedures for 
putting them into effect. 4 

In our judgment, acceptance of our unan- 
imous recommendations should lead to sub- 
stantial improvement in the administration 
of the military assistance program. The 
extreme complexities of the program are 
such, however, that maximum results can 
be obtained only with the continuous com- 
‘mand attention of all top level personnel in 
the executive branch responsible for the var- 
ious parts of the program. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Joun J. McCLOY. 
GEORGE McGHEE. 
JOSEPH T. MCNARNEY. 
ARTHUR W, RADFORD, 
James E. WEBB. 
WILLIAM H. DRAPER, Jr. 
Chairman, 
TRE Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, June 24, 1959. 
The Honorable WILLIAM H. DRAPER, Jr, 
Chairman, the President's Committee To 
Study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bri: I want to thank you and the 
other members of your Committee for the 
thoughtful Second Interim Report of the 
President’s Committee To Study the US. 
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Military Assistance Program, which was sum- 
marized in the letter of June 3, 1959, sub- 
mitting the report. 

Let me say first that I fully concur in 
your Committee's judgment as to the high 


program 
tered as efficiently and effectively as possible. 
Your exploration of these aspects of the pro- 
gram has been most useful and timely. 

Your Committee in its June 3 letter unan- 
imously recommends acceptance of two basic 
concepts: 

(1) The strengthening of the position of 
the State Department on the policy level of 
military assistance planning and an in- 
creased assurance of the conformity of the 
military assistance program to foreign pol- 
icy and to related assistance programs. 

(2), The focusing of responsibility on the 
Department of Defense for planning, pro- 
graming, and execution of military assist- 
ance within the framework of policy guid- 
ance laid down in the National Security 
Council and by the Department of State. 

I am fully in agreement with these con- 
cepts. 

I also consider the principal recommenda- 
tions outlined in the letter of the Commit- 
tee for effectuating these basic concepts to 
be valuable and well reasoned. Two of these 
recommendations, providing for a continu- 
Ing authorization of military assistance and 
appropriating for military assistance as part 
of the Department of Defense budget, re- 
quire legislative action. In transmitting 
copies of your report to the Congress, I am 
indicating my support of these proposals. I 
have also approved the substance of a leg- 
islative proposal to clarify the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the Departments of State 
and Defense in the military assistance pro- 


gram. 

The remainder of the principal recom- 
mendations contained in your letter of trans- 
mittal largely pertain to administrative ac- 
tions which could be taken within the ex- 
ecutive branch without additional legisla- 
tive authorization. These proposals as I 
interpret them are acceptable to me, and the 
appropriate executive agencies are now mak- 
ing a detailed study of these proposals and 
will give“to me, for my early consideration, 
recommendations with respect to their im- 
plementation. 

I am in complete accord with your con- 
clusion as to the necessity for continuing 
reappraisal and critical evaluation of our 
military assistance programs to assure that 
such programs do not tend to continue sim- 
ply through their own existing momentum 
beyond the period of their real need. 

May I once again thank you and the mem- 
bers of your Committee for the earnest 
study of and constructive suggestions about 
our vital military assistamce program. In 
these troubled times I can think of no more 
important problem upon which the devoted 
attention of outstanding citizens is needed. 
As I have noted many times, our military 
assistance program is a vital part of our 
total security effort. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


THE Waite HOUSE, 

Washington, June 24, 1959. 
The Honorable Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
‘The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. SPEAKER: I transmit for the con- 
sideration of the Congress a report on the 
organization and administration of the mili- 
tary assistance program, submitted to the 
President on June 3, 1959, by the President’s 
Committee To Study the United States Mili- 
tary Assistance Program. * 

I am in full agreement with the basic 
concepts enumerated by the Committee in its 
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letter, and urge that the Congress provide 
for continuing authorizations for the mili- 
tary assistance program, and hereafter make 
appropriations for military assistance to the 
Secretary of Defense under a separate title 
in the Department of Defense budget. In 
addition, I belleve that legislative action 
along the lines suggested by the executive 
branch is necessary to clarify the responsi- 
bilities of the Departments of State and De- 
tense in the administration of the military 
assistance program. 

The remainder of the principal recom- 
mendations in the Committee's letter largely 
pertain to administrative actions which 
could be taken within the executive branch 
without additional legislative authorization. 
These proposals as I interpret them are ac- 
ceptable to me, and the appropriate exec- 
utive agencies are now studying them and 
will make appropriate recommendations 
for my early consideration and approval with! 
respect to their implementation, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Our Nation Should Not Help Other Na- 
tions To Raise- Their . Standards by 
Lowering Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the head- 
lines in today’s papers should be the sub- 
ject of- serious study and congressional 
action, The President of the United 
States has announced a public threat to 
call Congress into a special session if it 
fails to give him the amount of money 
he is demanding for so-called foreign 
aid. 

This comes within 48 hours after his 
veto of a public housing bill which con- 
tained in it urgently needed housing for 
our educational system, housing for the 
aged, slum clearance, and urban redevel- 
opment, designed to make our crowded 
cities a healthier and better place in 
which to live. 


It is inconceivable that this Nation 
must continue its shameful neglect and 
starvation of public education, indiffer- 
ence to the need for adequate medical 
care, the crowded and blighted areas in 


_our big cities which cry aloud for rem- 


edy, the inadequacy of our airport sys- 
tem, the needs for stream clearance, 
flood control, and the need for public 
facilities which are so demanding that a 
nation must be at its lowest ebb of na- 
tional pride and public ambition to allow 
such conditions to exist and, in fact, to 
grow. We talk about foreign aid no 
longer on the basis of military necessity, 
but rather from the high plane of Chris- 
tian principle and humane considera- 
tions, while at the same time, the facts 
as contained within the reports of our 
own congressional committees show that 
while the talk is on a high plane, the ac- 
tual operation of our economic aid is 
one motivated by economic greed, and 
the desire for exorbitant. and untaxed 
profits, 
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How can any person, with any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the situation, seri- 
ously believe that this ticker-tape pros- 
perity, heralded by this administration 
as the sign of an industrial boom, has 
any sound foundation under it? 

One of our leading colleagues in the 
Congress, CHESTER BOWLES, of Connecti- 
cut, has this to say about the Eisen- 
hower “boom”: 

Statements by Ike and others have caused 
a rush from bonds into stocks and real 
estate by investors. As a result, prices of 
common stocks and real estate have increas- 
ed by tens and tens of billions of dollars. 
If this continues, these so-called values will 
eventually collapse, as they have collapsed 
in the past. When this occurs, it will be 
the millions of small investors, many of 
whom were frightened into the market by 
irresponsible fear talk about inflation, who 
will be hurt most grievously. 


CHESTER Bow es is not alone in his 
Tear of the future under the present 
economic dream-walking“ policies of 
this administration. 

One of the outstanding economists in 
the country, Leon H. Keyserling, former 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, said: 

In the face of the current economic re- 


covery, we are now threatened by redoubled 


revival of the regressive (Government) poli- 
cies which converted the recovery of 1955 
into the stagnation of 1956 and 1957 and 
the recession of 1957-58. 

The Federal Reserve Board is now reacti- 
vating with a vengeance the tight-money 
policy. In accord with the misguided Fed- 
eral Reserve Board policies, the administra- 
tion is asking for the removal of ceilings on 
interest rates. Budgetary retrenchment 16 
again being given precedence over the neg- 
lected priorities of our national needs. 


At this very moment in the economic 
struggle between the steel workers of 
this Nation, and the steel mill operators 
of this Nation, the President by indirect 
interference in talking of economy at 
home, budget balancing, vetoing of legis- 
lation designed to aid the economy of 
this country and to continue the upward 
climb of our standard of living, while at 
the same time, pouring billions of dollars 
into the economic blood stream of com- 
petitive industrial nations, talks glibly 
about holding the line, freezing wages, 
and in a grand gesture, calls upon the 
steel workers to continue to negotiate 
at their present devel of income. 

Walter Reuther, head of the giant 
United Auto Workers, whose union's 
welfare fluctuates with every pulse of 
the economic bloodstream of America, 
has this to say, as he struck hard at the 
policy of tight-money, high interest 
rates, cutbacks in Federal spending for 
public needs, and curbs on wage in- 
creases advocated by Ike, in the name of 
fighting inflation: 

These economic policies have plunged the 
Nation Into recession twice in 5 years and 
have sowed the seeds of a third recession at- 
ter a brief perlod of relative recovery. 


Those of us who try to keep an even 
balance in our regard for the need of 
international friendship and interna- 
tional well-being, without neglecting the 
necessities of our own economic wel- 
fare, watch with great apprehension, the 
little publicized reports, statistics, and 
findings of various State governments 
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and Federal Departments, as our eco- 
nomic life flows back and forth across 
the lines of prosperity and recession. 

Robert M. Shaw, a Labor Department 
expert, made this blunt statement last 
week: ` 

Many factory workers laid off during this 
recession may never get their jobs back— 
improved technology has made it unneces- 
sary to continue these jobs. 


The figures back up Shaw's statement 
for factory output, for May reached its 
highest peaks. But factory jobs were 
still 600,000 fewer than in May 1957. 
Likewise, on our national railroads, and 
if we are to believe the letters that we 
receive as Congressmen from our great 
national railroad system, the railroad 
industry is a sick, and failing economic 
enterprise, and yet—there has been a 
sharp contrast between the soaring traf- 
fic loads being carried by the railroads, 
and the very slow dribble of rehiring of 
furloughed workers. 

On another front, and one that has 
too long been neglected because we are 
in the position of having a “bull by the 
tail” and not knowing how to let go, the 
economic front controlled by our inter- 
national trade is a trade that is no 
longer based upon the needs of nations, 
but rather has been perverted into an 
economic tool in an attempt to control 
the policies and political climate in the 
nations of the ‘world. It is estimated 
that the trade balance this year will 
show a drop in exports from a high of 
the last fiscal year of $23 billion to ap- 
proximately $16 billion in exports—and 
an increase of $19 billion to somewhere 
around $21 billion in imports. It does 
not take an expert economist to figure 
out that we are trading raw goods, 
which produce a minimum of payroll 
jobs, for finished manufactured goods, 
which demand a maximum of man-hour 
and payroll production. 

I have tried on numerous occasions, to 
point out to Congress that this Nation, 
with its high standards, will be hope- 
lessly lost in a trade war with nations 
having low standards, low wages, cor- 
porate combines without restriction, 
little or no minimum guarantees in 
wages, working hours, living conditions, 
and educational facilities. 

There was a time in the beginning of 
this generation, and later a little over a 
decade ago, when lowering of tariff 
walls, giving military aid, and economic 
assistance to many of the nations of the 
world, was a proper and much-needed 
governmental expenditure on our part. 
However, that day has reached its cli- 
max—that period belongs to the past. 
We are faced now with the realities of 
the situation, and we seem to lack either 
the mental capacity, or the moral cour- 
age to cope with the situation. 

While leading economists publicly 
state that there is a serious and growing 
crisis in our Nation because of the dry- 
ing up of investment spending for pro- 
ductive facilities in our Nation, this 
President and profit-seeking big busi- 
ness and moneylending banks are de- 
manding that this Congress pass legis- 
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lation giving even greater incentives and 
concessions to those who have already, 
and are planning in the future, to cur- 
tail their American production and to 
produce their products in foreign coun- 
tries to be shipped back into this Nation 
under the same trade and brand names, 
while their former employees walk the 
streets in despair, and in many in- 
stances, become the objects of charity. 
There can only be one answer if this 


Congress fails to look into the billions . 


of dollars being expended to build up 
competitive enterprise abroad from the 
viewpoint of economic realities and that 
answer will be more unemployment, 
greater taxes, and a definite lowering of 
the American standard of living for those 
who depend upon payroll jobs for their 
livelihood. 

If ever a single amendment to a major 
bill pointed up the weakness in the whole 
subject, an amendment added o the 
foreign aid bill by the Senate of the 
United States ought to cause every per- 
son with any awareness whatsoever of 
the precarious position we find ourselves 
in economically, to become concerned 
oyer the change in the philosophy be- 
hind foreign aid today and what it was 
at the beginning. 

That amendment says in part, that aid 
will be withheld from any nation whose 
government expropriates the invest- 
ments of American citizens in corpora- 
tions, or enterprises within this Nation. 
This, then, is the crux of the situation. 
If economic and foreign aid is a matter 
of life and death for the American peo- 
ple, how then, can we say that stopping 
the profits of American investors in any 
country negates the necessity for this 
country a requirement of their help and 
friendship. 

Is anyone so foolish as to believe that 
our national security depends then upon 
the sanctity of profit-making invest- 
ments abroad? I condemn the philos- 
ophy and the logic which puts profit for 
personal and corporate gain above the 
welfare of our Nation and its people. 

I condemn the philosophy and the logic 
which justifies the vetoing of expendi- 
tures for housing in our own Nation, 
while at the same time, expending mil- 
lions of dollars under the President’s di- 
rections for housing and educational fa- 
cilities abroad. I condemn the philos- 
ophy and the logic that promotes the 
construction of production facilities 
abroad under the guise of mutual aid, 
which, in turn, shuts down our factories, 
and creates unemployment. 

These things I condemn, and not be- 
cause I am unmindful of the needs of 
others, but somehow, I cannot believe 
that nations that have been in existence 
for centuries, whose cultures, arts, and 
sciences go back into antiquity, should 
be classified as needy and underdevel- 
oped nations: 

I have, and will, support my Govern- 
ment in its efforts to help peoples of 
other countries to better their condi- 
tions, but I refuse to stand by idly and 
watch this Nation help other nations to 
raise their standards by lowering ours. 


— 
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Has the West Lost Its Soul, Its Will To 


Live in Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following challenging 
article from Western World by Mr. 
Michel Didisheim, a Belgian writer who 
is also a businessman serving as head 
of the economic research and planning 
division of Sabena Airlines. While 
probably no one of us would agree with 
all Mr. Didisheim writes, his article 
sounds two very greatly needed notes. 
It shatters the complacency and unjusti- 
fied optimism still found in so much of 
the West. And it demonstrates that 
courage and willingness to sacrifice are 
present in abundance among people who 
stand undaunted under the direct threat 
of Communist power. Such calls to dis- 
cipline may yet save us—if heeded. 

THE DEBASEMENT OF THE WEST 
(By Michel Didisheim) 

Is anyone today still unaware of the de- 
basement of the free world? Is there one 
honest man who at the bottom of his heart 
is not at times ashamed of belonging to the 
West? 

Public opinion, too often aroused by crises 
that are far too numerous, has grown utterly 
indifferent to the ballet of the Big Four. 
The helplessness of governments, their end- 
less beating around the bush, their pettiness 
and their refusal to face the facts have led 
toa man weariness. Is this a prelude to 
surrender? 

For 10 years, the Koreas and the Dien- 
Bien-Phus led us to believe that the threat 
was purely military. For 10 years a divided 
West thought in terms of defense, in terms 
of square miles that must not be lost. Self- 
satisfied and smug, the West assumed an at- 
titude of aristocratic condescension, not for 
a moment thinking of the economic and 
psychological aspects of the struggle. 

The Suez crisis confirmed the progressive 
attrition of the preceding years. The paraly- 
sis of Western leaders when faced by the 
Hungarian crisis, the Syrlo-Egyptian An- 
schluss and the launching of the sputnik 
left us bewildered. And the Baghdad coup 
sanctioned the fallure of our foreign policy, 
and started the West on the way to general 
breakdown and surrender. 

Since the West's intervention in the Near 
East and the show of strength at Quemoy 
last year, it would have been reasonable to 
expect a recovery. But the last chapter in 
the tale of suspense, the Berlin crisis, has 
shown how divided we really are, notwith- 
standing apparent unanimity. 

What emerges is not so much our decision 
as our lack of initiative; none of thece crises 
was engineered by the West. We are satis- 
fied to plug up a leak here or there, leaving 
the general flood unchecked. We refuse to 
mend our ways, and concentrate on rear- 
guard action, instead of on reorganization. 

In his recent warning to Red China, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently stated that there 
would be no more Munichs. But we go from 
one Munich to another. Since the criminal 
policy of Yalta, we have gone from one with- 
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drawal to the next, losing our honor, our 
very reasons for existence. After that, what 
? 

At one point, the Western World held all 
the cards. It was strong and rich, 
it controlled most of the means of produc- 
tion and even had absolute military strength. 
This it refused to use. Its component states 
were all intent upon their private interests, 
at the expense of the commonwealth of free 
nations. The old states were bogged down 
in the routines of a superannuated policy 
and succumbed to systematic immobilism. 

And now, suddenly, we wake up to face 
Russian science, to face the colossus China 
and the fait accompli of an Arab world. And 
we are ca aga 

The time is ripe for us to ‘consider the 
conditions of our survival, to pass in review 
the criteria to be demanded of a policy pro 
bono publico. 

Some clear minds have understood the 

and have succeeded in convincing 
the West that, in the future, the struggle 
would be an economic one. Even the Rus- 
sians have confirmed this. And what have 
we done to take up their challenge? Have 
we mustered our forces? Have we braced 
- ourselves for this new type of competition? 
And do we really understand that we have 
been outdistanced in this race? 

The same lucid minds have shown the 
meaning for us of the awakening of the 
African and Asiatic nations. The importance 
of the underdeveloped countries has become 
clear; they could constitute the strongest 
instruments in the hands of the Reds if an 
anti-Western solidarity emerged from their 
common feeling of frustration., At Cairo, 
the Soviets even proposed to the under- 
developed countries that they stop exporting 
their raw materials to the Western powers. 
This plan has not succeeded so far. Then 
Western diplomacy fell into the clumsiest 
trap set in the past few years: Berlin. For 
the last 6 months.and for God alone knows 
how many months to come, Berlin has been 
and will be our leaders’ one concern, The 
Russians are delighted. Time works for 
them. 

“WE WILL BURY YOU ALL” 

The overt purpose of international com- 
munism is and remains the domination of 
the world. Any doubt on this score can be 
dispelled by Khrushchey’'s jokes and epistles. 
When, after a few vodkas, from behind his 
notorious “hearty good fellow” mask, he told 
Western diplomats, “We will bury you all.” 
He was very serious indeed. 

Our leaders make the great mistake of 
never reading. The Communists have set 
down not only their aims but their methods, 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin have written vol- 
uminous works whose doctrines are applied 
to the letter. And all this has been pub- 

, lished and is available to all. 

This makes very instructive reading. It 
foresees everything: The cold was as well as 
the policy of smiles, gentleness as well as 
violence, how to exploit nationalisms, to sow 
doubt and discord, and to wage local wars. 
Tactics may vary, but the strategic aim re- 
mains the same. Chapochnikoy modernized 
von Clausewitz and explains the cycle of 
Wars and peace. 

The Soviets deliberately bring about crises 
adapted to their needs of the moment, with 
certain precise aims in mind. They seek: 

To create a diversion, to fix our attention 
on a question of secondary importance. 

To destroy the myth of intrinsically supe- 
rior states by forcing them to negotiate with 
lesser powers, and thus causing them to lose 
face. f 

To undermine the opponent's morale by 
threatening him with tne nightmare of total 
war. = 

To spread discord among allies if these do 
not agree on common action. 

To weaken the adversary by forcing him to, 
“keep up heavy military expenditures, 
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How well all this applies to the Berlin 
crisis, a crisis that is obviously artificial. It 
was devised in order: 

To divert the attention of the West so that 
it would not be able to take advantage of 
the explosive situation that existed in China 
last fall after the launching of the com- 
munal program, ` 

To use this diversion as a cover for Com- 
munist penetration into Iraq, into Syria, and 
who knows, into north Africa. 

To keep the spotlight, as popular interest 
in scientific competition began to flag. 

To create a belief in coexistence, in the 
possibility of permanent disengagement and 
even the hope of a solution of the German 
problems, all this with the obvious goal of 
dividing and weakening, of spreading doubt 
and confusion, 

To keep alive the ghost of permanent 
threats so as to hide internal ör economic 
difficulties. 

If we consider how literally the Soviets 
apply the reeorded principles of their in- 
ternational policies we cannot but be con- 
vinced that permanent coexistence is a de- 
lusion and that any long term agreement is 
unthinkable. For these imply a minimum 
of equity and respect for the pledged word, 
and neither of these terms has any meaning 
in Russian. To them coexistence is a way 
of putting us to sleep, a_delayed, peaceful 
annihilation. 

The question is how long the Soviets will 
be able to continue in this manner. For 
while the West may be threatened, there is 
no doubt that the Russian Empire is 
threatened likewise. The rising standard of 
living and the higher level of education will 
cause the masses in Russia gradually to be- 
come bourgeois and consequently more de- 
manding. Public opinion win have to be 
taken into account. In the long run, and 
however much those in power try to check 
it, a liberalization will inevitably occur. 

The satellites and the other customers of 
the U.S.S.R. represent a permanent danger 
to the Soviets. On the one hand the U.S.S.R, 
can trust them only so far, and on the other 
hand they are more open to Western in- 
fluence. 

China, one would like to believe, may be- 
come a real rival if not an enemy. We must 
exploit this rift. We have here a clear in- 
dication of our first objective: though co- 
existence, as it is considered at present, can- 
not be permanent, it will at least allow -u5 
to gain time and. perhaps to get over the 
present cirtical moment. It will give us 
leisure to organize and make plans for our 
survival, while ‘expecting, not “a military 
elimination of Russia, but a transformation, 
a liberalization of the regime that is certain 
to take place notwithstanding the periodical 
tightening up with which we are familiar. 

We must take time to meditate. We must 
learn anew how to think and to think in new 
terms, in a constructive way, putting aside 
our pride of old nations that have been in- 
sulted and belittled. Above all we must 
plan far ahead and stand firmly by the goal 
we will have set ourselves. Me must not 
follow the Russians. 

We must substitute a dynamic and enter- 
prising policy for the present one which is 
static and defensive. We must recover the 
initiative which we have left too long to the 
Kremlin. We must exploit its weaknesses, 
make use of its dissensions with other coun- 
tries, and invent courageous and novel poli- 
cies. 

To begin with let us draw up demands as 
unacceptable as theirs, such as the evacuation 
of the countries of Eastern Europe. Let us 
make them as uncomfortable as they make 
us, when they bring about a situation to 
which any reaction on our part will turn to 
our disadvantage. Let us make more and 
more demands, insist more and more, wear 
out the enemy and keep him off balance. All 
this without ever forgetting our aim, to gain 
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“time. For whatever the Soviets think, if 


time does not work in favor of the capitalist 
regimes, it is less harmful to capitalism than 
to totalitarianism, 

THE ACHILLES' HEEL OF THE SOVIETS 

There is another area in which we can seize 
the initiative. It i the very one in which 
the Russians believe themselves the strongest 
and it concerns the peoples of Asia and Af- 
rica; of South America too, perhaps. 

In this age of simultaneities, men have 
come to understand in relative terms the sort 
of conditions in which they live. They feel 
a resentment against rich nations, compar- 
able to that which, within the nation, the 
have-nots feel toward the haves. From this 
feeling of frustration, itself often legitimate, 
may well spring’ an international class- 
consciousness that may prove fatal to the 
West. 

The Soviets have made clever use of this 
powerful ferment to further their ends. 
They have been successful in an experiment 
in accelerated social and economic transfor- 
mation and are ready to let others profit 
from what they have learned. They have 
launched a program of economic and tech- 
nical aid which is very expensive, but to 
which no obvious political strings are at- 
tached. 

In the eyes of the peoples of densely pop- 
ulated and underdeveloped countries, the 
Chinese experiment is still more fascinating. 
First of all, because it is truly Asiatic. Sec- 
ondly, because the Chinese started from 
scratch, as most of these peoples will have 
to do. They faced, at the same time, both 
the problem of feeding themselves and that 
of building up capital. -We must under- 
stand that the problem of the West’s con- 
flict with the East is one with that of its 
relations with the underdeveloped countries. 

How can we win over the proletarian na- 
tions? The financial aid of the United 
States as it has been distributed up to now 
is both insufficient and badly used. It has 
not raised the standard of living of the 
masses. From this fact to the conclusion 
that the only possible successful method is 
that of communism, there is only one step. 

Thus, it is most important that the West- 
ern nations counter the Communist pro- 
gram with national ones, with p 
that will be able to electrify and spur the 
nation and make it willing to undertake the 
necessary effort. 

Only then will the West be able to inter- 
vene discreetly. But, first of all, it must rid 
itself of its prejudices: it must give up be- 
lief in its own superiority; it must give up 
the idea that democracy is universally ap- 
plicable. 

Right now what can we do? We can help 
economically, financially, technically. We 
can welcome Afro-Asiatic students to our 
universities, we can bring our great produc- 
tivity into play. We can help the underde- 
yeloped countries to political, material, and 
spiritual independence. But our help must 
be free from the tinge of politics. 

Later, when we have recovered our pres- 
tige and regained the respect of the world, 
when we have done what Christian peoples 
should have done long ago, we will be able 
to go on to a second stage, to turn the 
weapon of anticolonialism against those who 
are now brandishing it, and show them up 
as the only true imperialists, as the most 
reactionary regime in the world, which they 
certainly are. 

To carry out our policy we must create a 
set of conditions that do not exist at the 
present time. It would take an article, or 
even 10 volumes to describe each of the ele- 
ments of the environment that we must 
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First, we must learn to work together; 
divided we will surely fail. The lack of 
agreement during the Suez crisis made this 
truism all too clear. 
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We must create a political NATO. Ali na- 
tions must agree to delegate full powers in 
matters of international politics to a supra- 
national Organization for Public Safety. 
This authority will have to plan, to take 
decisions and to act as executive. This is 
the only way to agree on one policy. 

In the second place it is imperative that 
the West create a united Ministry of In- 
formation. We do not know how to sell 
what we have, and think propaganda the 
exclusive privilege of dictatorships. 

We forget that we are dealing with a 
totally unscruplous power. We can no 
longer oppose it with only the traditional 
arguments of good faith and objectivity. 

On the home front there are two jobs to 
be done: First we must put an end to the 
illusion of peace at any price. 

The Soviets are as afraid of us as we are 
of them, but we are playing into their hands 
when we fail to oppose thoughtless trends 
that repeated threats have imposed upon 
the masses. 


CAN A DEMOCRACY MEET THIS CHALLENGE? 


The second task is related to the first. 
It is certain that, in the years to come, as 
one crisis. follows another, we will have much 
need of restraint and austerity. For one 
thing, assistance to the underdeveloped na- 
tions will be very costly. How shall we ex- 
plain to the taxpayer that he is paying for 
his survival? Will the democracies be able 
to convince contending private interests to 
submit to the general good? 

These different factors imply a certain 
danger. As always in times of crisis, democ- 
racies risk losing their liberty when trying 
to defend it. 

This trend has started, During the coming 
critical years, the democracies will have to 
be careful not to sink into dictatorship while 
adapting themselves to new conditions. 

When we consider the failure of our for- 
eign policy, when we think of how the West 
betrayed the White Russians and abandoned 
the countries of Eastern „when we 
think of how the West has failed in Africa 
and Asia, we may well ask: “Is the West 
still worth fighting for?“ Are we not living 
in the past? Is it not part of normal evolu- 
tion for the world of tomorrow to be a world 
of robots? 

In conclusion, why must the West neces- 
sarily survive—by the grace of God? 

Marxism—in outward appearances, at 
least—has something to offer which is cer- 
tainly attractive to peoples which are not 
so prosperous or so wary of traps as we. As 
an alternative, we offer very vague notions 
such as liberty and equity. Men in rags 
have no use for these 8 they are a 
luxury which awakens no š 

To: combat an ideology, a pseudoreligion, 
we propose a way of life: Democracy. 

The world, in spite of temporary quarreis, 
is moving toward political unity; it has been 
shaped on a Western pattern, even according 
to a European pattern, It has adopted our 
techniques, our form of government, our 
parties, Communism and materialism, sci- 
ence and the arts, are all the products of 
Western thought. The code of values which 
the world observes, at least in form, is a 
Christian one. 

And yet, the West has no soul. In the 
eyes of Asia and Africa it merely represents 
fat living, a sickening opulence, a shameful 
materialism and selfishness. 

Will the West be able to spread a doctrine 
other than that of the belly? What message 
will it bring? Our dollars alone will be 
unable to finance our survival, 

And why survive? 

Because the West is the only universal 
civilization with a conscience; today it is 
ashamed and wants to reform. 

Because theoretically at least, the rule of 
law has replaced the arbitrary rule of force. 

Because the world of tomorrow will be 
characterized by a certain giganticism, and 
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only the West, with its public opinion, its 
conscience, its wealth, will be able to keep 
it from becoming monstrous. 

Because soon, in this world of oppression 
and conformity, in this world without poetry 
where treason and falsehood have become 
common coin, the West will be the only 
place where man can still breathe freely. 


Plan for a World Science Youth 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO _ 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ideological struggle between the free 
world and the Communist-dominated 
world, the efforts to influence the minds 
of the younger generation are of para- 
mount importance. While the spokes- 
men for communism seek to confuse 
youth and to hold out false hopes for 
them, it is our task to keep our young 
people informed and to get the truth 
across to them. 

It was the great English statesman 
Burke who said: 

Tell me what are the prevailing senti- 
ments that occupy the minds of your young 
men, and I will tell you what is to be the 
character of the next generation. 


This is as true today as it was in 
Burke's day. No one is perhaps more 
aware of it than the leaders of the 
Kremlin who utilize every opportunity 
to exploit the enthusiasm and the en- 
ergy of youth, as well as its lack of expe- 
rience in world affairs and in the ways 
of certain conspiring men. Lenin, the 
archconspirator of them all, once said: 

We need young forces. The youth will de- 
cide the issue of the whole struggle, the 


student youth and still more the working 
class youth. 


I believe it is high time for us to rec- 
ognize the importance of youth—and 
especially its natural thirst for knowl- 
edge, its idealism, and its universal de- 
sire for greater opportunities—so that 
these qualities can all be utilized to- 
ward keeping the free world in a true 
state of freedom. We must encourage 
and help guide our youth toward a bet- 
ter understanding of world problems, 
an appreciation for international amity, 
sna a desire for international coopera- 

on. 


One of the primary ways to achieve 
this is by providing youth with wider 
opportunities in the fields of science, 
scientific research, and technology for 
the benefit of all mankind. Young peo- 
ple must be given the opportunity to 
acquire broad knowledge in these fields 
and to apply this knowledge in the in- 
terests of humanity. They must also 
have the freedom to exchange their 


knowledge and their findings in science 


and technology with youths of other 
countries, so as to obtain the best possi- 
ble cooperation and understanding 
which would also help promote better 
human relations in other endeavors. 
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I am, therefore, introducing & con- 
current resolution authorizing the 
President to issue a call for a World 
Science Youth Conference, to which are 
to be invited youth and youth leaders 
of all countries, including the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, who have demonstrated 
an interest in science, scientific re- 
search, and technology. This World 
Science Youth Conference is to be held 
in 1961 in Seattle, Wash., at a time 
when the World Science Pan-Pacific 
Exposition, also known as Century 21 
Exposition, is in progress in that city. 

On May 21, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower submitted a message to Congress 
pertaining.to U.S. participation in the 
Century 21 Exposition and requesting 
certain funds for use primarily in con- 
nection with exhibits which are planned 
to promote greater interest and under- 
standing of certain basic science areas on 
the part of young people and adults. 
This matter has been referred to the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nauties, of which I have the honor to be a 
member. 

U.S. participation in the Century 21 
Exposition was established under Public 
Law 880 of the 85th Congress, approved 
on September 2, 1958. Of the three pur- 
poses listed for the exposition, the second 
one is described as follows: 


(2) Depict the role of science in modern 
civilization. 


Under the circumstances, I believe 
that a World Science Youth Conference 
to be held in conjunction with the ex- 
position would be most appropriate and 
an excellent way to promote interest in 
science among youth. 

Specifically, my resolution proposes 
that the youth conference shall afford 
the young people and youth leaders par- 
ticipating therein an opportunity to ex- 
change views and opinions on the fol- 
lowing problems: 

First. The development of science for 
peaceful purposes, rather than for war 
or destructive purposes. 

Second. Scientific and technological 
developments in the fields of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, which can be 
used to assist the underprivileged and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 

Third. The adaptation of scientific 
and technological advances to improve 
health and education and raise the 
standard of living in all countries. 

Fourth. Seek ways and means of pro- 
viding a greater incentive to the youth 
of the world to acquire scientific and 
technological knowledge, as well as the 
needed educational opportunities to ac- 
quire such knowledge. 

The resolution further provides that 
the World Science Youth Conference 
should submit specific recommendations 
for an international program designed 
to encourage the youth of the world to 
pursue scientific and technological proj- 
ects and research for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

I should like to suggest that, when the 
call to the youth conference is issued, 
invitations should also be sent to youth 
representatives of Iron Curtain countries 
so that they and the nations they repre- 
sent may have the opportunity to see for 
themselves that the free world is ear- 
nestly interested in the peaceful develop- 
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ment of science and technology, and 
that it genuinely desires for all man- 
kind to live in peace. Iam naive enough 
to believe that perhaps some good may 
come out of this effort. 

It is my feeling that an international 
youth conference devoted to scientific 
progress would serve as a great boon to 
the cause of freedom. It would demon- 
strate to the newly independent nations 
of Asia and Africa, large and small, neu- 
tral or friendly to either West or East, 
that the Western World is truly aiming 
to achieve world peace and human prog- 
ress, not war and destruction. Freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere would be 
quick to realize that we are seeking to 
help all youth and to provide them with 
greater opportunities for a better life. 

Mr, Speaker, I firmly believe that we 
stand to gain a great deal through this 
proposal in winning moral support, 
greater prestige, and worldwide recog- 
nition of our efforts. Congress can 
launch this effort by prompt passage of 
my resolution. 


Presbytery of San Joaquin Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp today and call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress a resolution recently adopted by 
the Presbytery of San Joaquin approy- 
ing our Government's position on recog- 
nition of Red China. 


The resolution prepared by the social 
education and action committee, headed 
by Rev. George W. Chrichton, reads as 
follows: d 

RESOLUTION 

“We, the committee, move adoption of the 
following resolution: 

“No, 1. That we approve the action of our 
President and Department of State and our 
Government in general in refusing to recog- 
nize the Government of Communist China 
or her admission to the United Nations. 

“No. 2. That we approve the action of our 
Government in endeavoring to place our 
country in an adequate state of preparedness 
to combat any further armed aggression by 
any Communist country, the supporting of 
other countries, willing to assist us, with 
money and arms. 

“No. 3. That we urge representatives of our 
denomination in the National Council of 
Churches to oppose any effort on the part 
of the council or its depertments or com- 
mittees to recommend the recognition of Red 
China or her admission to the United Nations 
or any similar action contrary to the spirit 
of this résolution.” 

ACTION CONCERNING PETITION OP THE FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF EXETER, CALIF. 
The presbytery by a unanimous vote ap- 

proved this petition and all of its provisions: 

“Whereas the deliverances of the Fifth World 

Order Conference of the National Council of 

Churches, in session November 18 to 21, 1958, 


. 
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proposed the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations; and 

"Whereas the News, 2 newsletter published 
and distributed by the National Council of 
Churches, in its new release dated November 
26, 1958, and immediately following the de- 
liverance of the fifth world order confer- 
erice, gave support to the proposal of ad- 
mitting Red China to the United Nations; 
and 

“Whereas the wide dissemination of this 
deliverance and support by the National 
Council of Churches on this news release 
created the opinion that the member 
churches of the National Council of Churches 
had or would give approval to this proposal; 
and 

“Whereas the Exeter Presbyterian Church, 
through its session and with the approval of 
its congregation, strongly opposes any pro- 
posal that would support Red China or its 
admission to the United Nations: Therefore 

“The Exeter Presbyterian Church respect- 
fully petitions the presbytery of San Joaquin 
to enter a strong protest to the seemingly 
untimely distribution of the report of the 
fifth world order conference and apparent 
endorsement of the proposal by the National 
Council of Churches, and that this protest, 
when approved by the presbytery of San 
Joaquin, be delivered to the General Council 
of United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and a copy of the protest, 
and the action of the presbytery concerning 
the protest, be delivered to the office of the 
National Council of Churches in New York 
City. This protest was approved by the 
session of the Exeter church December 10, 
1958, and by the congregation January 13, 
1959.“ 

The report, as a whole and all of its rec- 
ommendations were adopted. 


Hard Money Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “ ‘Administered’ Cost of Mon- 
ey—High Interest—Is Cause of Infla- 
tion,“ published in the newspaper Oregon 
Farmer-Union of June 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“ADMINISTERED” Cost or Monry—HicH IN- 
TEREST—Is CAUSE OF INFLATION 

What about this issue of inflation and the 
“sound dollar’? What is the cause of in- 
flation? And are the proposed remedies fair 
to farmers, wage earners and small business 
men? 

The subject of money has many pitfalls. 
Ever since William Jennings Bryan fought 
it out on a platform of free coinage of silver. 
money has been a favorite subject of 
American politicians. It is again projected 
as a leading issue in the coming campaign 
by President Eisenhower's call for a “sound 
dollar.“ 

At the risk of getting out on a limb, here 
are a few unorthodox thoughts on inflation 
and its causes. 

Demand and supply are no longer reliable 
guides in determining prices. This is be- 
cause prices are now administered by hugh 
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monopolistic corporations, such as the motor 
companies, irrespective of demand and irre- 
spective of supply. Even when demand was 
falling, as in the recent depression, prices of 
automobiles were raised. This completely ig- 
nore the so-called law of supply and de- 
mand. The auto companies could do it—and 
get away with it—solely because they are 50 
big and because they have nearly an airtight 
control of the market. 

The same thing is true of the price of 
steel and many other basic commodities in 
the economy. 

Why cannot the same rule be applied to 
the price of money, otherwise known as in- 
terest? - We think the same rule is being ap- 
‘plied to money. The cost of money or credit 
today Is just as much an administered price 
as the cost of other monopolistically con- 
trolled commodities in the market. 

A few days ago, the great New York banks 
which largely dominate the credit market 
in the United States, raised the price of 
credit—the prime interest rate to 414 per- 
cent. That meant that those borrowers 
with the highest credit rating in the Na- 
tion had to pay 4½ percent. Other banks 
all over the Nation have followed—or will 
follow—this pattern. Lesser borrowers will, 
of course, pay much more than 4% percent. 

As this administered price of money is 
raised, and all interest rates go up, their ef- 
fect on inflating prices all through the econ- 
omy will soon be felt. Homebuilders will 
have to pay higher interest rates. Farmers 
borrowing money to harvest their crops will 
pay higher interest. Businessmen borrow- 
ing to expand their business will pay more 
for interest. And worst of all, the cost to 
the Government of borrowed money will go 
up and up and up. There is now talk of 
raising the interest rate on Government 
bonds to 4% percent. A raise of 1 percent on 
Government bonds adds nearly a billion 
dollars a year to the interest bill of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is this monopoly control of credit 
which is the prime factor in causing infla- 
tion. Not higher wages but higher interest 
is the real villain. 

What is the remedy for this higher in- 
terest rate—this administered cost of credit? 

The remedy is a comparatively simple 
one—if the right political forces are in power. 
That remedy is for the Federal Government 
to furnish real competition in the money 
market to this monopoly control of credit. 
In other words, let’s have a little mixed 
economy applied to money. Let's have some 
credit yardsticks just as we now have elec- 
tric power yardsticks in the form of Federal 
dams which tend to keep down the cost of 
privately generated electricity. If the Fed- 
eral Government would again institute the 
direct loaning of Federal credit to farmers 
and homebuilders, as it did during the 
forties and to some extent until 1952 when 
Eisenhower became President, you would see 
the interest rates fixed by private banks 
drop in a hurry. 

This policy of having the Federal Govern- 
ment furnish part of the credit needs of the 
Nation would not undermine the free enter- 
prise system. As a matter of fact, it would 
tend to strengthen the free enterprise sys- 
tem. For it is an axiom of the new eco- 
nomics that the free enterprise system can- 
not survive unless the Central Government 
actively intervenes to assure adequate pur- 
chasing power, competitive prices where 
monopolies would otherwise take over, and 
low interest rates to maintain an expanding 
economy. 

This may be very painful to certain 
groups in the population. But it would be 
very helpful to the vast majority, And in 
the long run, it would assure a healthier 
free enterprise economy. It is the real 
answer—the only answer—to the kind of 
inflation which faces us today. 


Communist Psychological Warfare 
Against the United States and the Rest 
of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has long been recognized that 
Communist tacticians utilize insidious 
techniques in their campaign of psycho- 
logical warfare against the United States 
and the rest of the free world. These 
techniques are frequently veiled, dis- 
guised, and camoufiaged. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis S. Griffing, Deputy 
Commanding General, th U.S. Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., has thrown the 
light of expert comment on these tech- 
niques in a recent speech. 

Because of the timely and continuing 
importance to the Nation of this subject 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Appress BY Mar. GEN. Lewis S. GRIFFINO, 
USA, DEPUTY COMMANDING GENERAL, 4TH 
U.S. Army, Fort Sam HousTON, TEX.. AT 
FourtH or JuLY Procram, Fort Sam 
HOUSTON, TX. JULY 4, 1959 
We are met here today to commemorate 

one of the most significant days in world 

history. It is the anniversary of the official 
beginning of the American Revolution, the 
day on which that great document, the 

Declaration of Independence, was formalized. 

On that day our mational existence began. 

Think carefully what that has meant to the 

world in the 183 years since that great event, 

From the 4th of July 1776, when those 
great founders of our country declared to 
the world our Nation's independence, to the 
4th of July 1959, this country has moved 
to the pinnacle of world leadership. It ls 
an amazing record—from a mere handful of 
courageous leaders and volunteers to the 
mightiest- Nation in the world in a com- 
paratively insignificant fraction of the span 
of the history of mankind as we know it. 

We may well be proud of that record, and 
for its many facets which together present 
a picture of unparalleled progress. It is a 
picture of a people who have gained un- 
precedented power—politically, financially, 
and militarily—almost overnight, so to speak, 
and who have used that power not for world 
conquest or domination, but to rescue and 
assist and lead by christian example the 
weak and the helpless everywhere. 

We are a people who cannot be led into 
war by our friends, but who can be provoked 
into it only by the overt acts of international 
criminals who seek world conquest or domi- 
nation by force. We do not have to beat our 
breasts and proclaim it—we have lived it 
during the period of man’s greatest progress 
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in material things. And our form of gov- 
ernment insures that this moral code will 
continue. 

We take pride in our military history, 
which has insured, often against tremendous 
odds and at great sacrifice of life and na- 
tional treasure, the preservation of our re- 
vered form of government, 

The 145 streamers on the Army flag repre- 
sent not only great sacrifice, but great honor 
to the U.S. Army and the heroes who gave it 
soul and body. They were not mercenaries, 
or blind slaves of tyrants. They were cham- 
pions of the right—champions with a mis- 
sion—champions of the present and the fu- 
ture generations who, God willing, will live 
in freedom. 

Each streamer contains a thrilling story of 
men who did not want to go to war, but who 
were willing to sacrifice all they held dear in 
the unceasing struggle to develop a world in 
which the individual will be free from in- 
justice—from either his own or another gov- 
ernment. 

The world recognized, and we marvel to- 
day, at the courage of those signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the volun- 
teers of the Army who fought to insure a 
Place in history for that Declaration. The 
odds against their fortunes, their lives, and 
their sacred honor were tremendous. It must 
have presented an almost impossible situa- 
tion, facing the world’s mightiest army and 
navy with nothing but raw courage and 
faulty flintiocks. 

But we are now engaged in just as deadly 
a war. Here in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury the weight of tyranny—political, eco- 
nomic, social, and military—is still heavy on 
the shoulders of men. It is unceasingly en- 
gaged In maneuvering by any means—mostly 
foul—to bring about the opportunity of 
crushing all men with its killing weight. 

Its name is communism—and its slaves 
are legion. And it is a greater tyrant than 
George III ever thought of being. 

Our military forces, like the Minutemen, 
are faced with almost impossible odds, if one 
considers Just the number of men in uniform. 
So we must, like the Minutemen, be versatile. 
We must be prepared to fight an all-out nu- 
clear war. At the same time, we must be 
prepared to fight any type of war, anywhere, 
to Keep the Communist tyrant from his goal 
of world conquest. 

In the field of military power the United 
States has made significant strides. We have 
been and are continually improving our 
physical preparedness with new ground, sea, 
and air vehicles, weapons, methods, and 
eguipment. But we need also mental pre- 
paredness—an understanding of what faces 
us and the mental fortitude to meet that 
threat. 

Let me speak frankly. We and the other 
free people of the world are engaged in mortal 
struggle with the Communists. To the Com- 
munists the cold war is not a holding opera- 
tion, nor a prelude to a hot war. The cur- 
rent struggle is the main bout, the decisive 
offensive, conducted on an unlimited scale, 
with total victory as the goal. 

Right now—this very moment—the Com- 
munists are aiming a barrage of propaganda 
and espionage at freedom-loving countries 
the like of which we have never seen. We 
can talk about total war or the “big kill" 
and take great satisfaction in reading about 
the invention of more and more destructive 
and ultimate weapons against which there is 


no defense. The Communists, nevertheless, 
have brought one-third of the world under 
their iron control. How have they done 
this? Not by total war. They have accom- 
plished their ends by shrewd diplomacy, 
propagands, deception, the blackmail of 
threats, fifth-column subversion, guerrilla 
forces, and, where expedient, localized shoot- 
ing wars. 

Witness the fact that now with Tibet 18 
limited war situations have occurred since 
the end of the shooting in World War IT in 
1945. 

Is anyone here so optimistic as to believe 
this piecemeal aggression will stop? 

We are engaged in a psychological war with 
the Communists, Are we prepared to fight 
this psychological war? Are we aware of the 
symptoms of this type of warfare? Do we 
reccgnize them? Have we the mental ability, 
resourcefulness, and determination to resist 
Communist propaganda, to identify it, to 
denounce it, and to fight back? 

What are the signs of psychological war- 
fare in which we are engaged? 

If we pause long enough to analyze what's 
going on in the world today, the method of 
attack is obvious. It consists of two basic 
objectives of the Kremlin, as far as the United 
States is concerned. 

The first may be called the economic 
strangulation of the United States. Some of 
the symptoms are to cut us off from raw 
materials from abroad, to destroy markets 
for our manufactured goods, to stop the flow 
of U.S. capital abroad—to drive away friends 
and allies. 

The second objective Is aimed at crippling 
the United States from within. The way of 
life we have built up over generations comes 
under attack. Our institutions, our indus- 
trial structure, our culture, our ideals, and 
our great free-enterprise system which has 
produced the standard of living the 
world has ever known are the prime targets. 

They promote strife and dissension among 
labor and management, or among races, 
creeds, and classes. They discredit our cus- 
toms and culture. We are painted to the 
rest of the world as the warmongers, they 
as the peace seekers. 

Also used are the “trojan horse” technique 
which penetrates, subverts, and gradually 
takes over weak governments and countries; 
the “big lie“ and “red herring” methods 
which consume our attention and energy in 
refuting something which was never true in 
the first place; treaties, agreements, prom- 
ises are kept or broken as they fit the Com- 
munist overall assault. The “now-you-see- 
it—now-you-don’t” or “shell game“ method, 
which alternately raises false hopes and 
frustrations among free people, hoping to 
undermine our will to resist. 

“The “wrong ball” system in which the 
Communists very adroitly build up a crisis 
in one place and while everyone is alarmed 
and concerned about it, quietly move into a 
completely different place and take over. 
Berlin and Iraq may be current examples. 

These insidious techniques employed by 
the Communist tacticlans are numerous and 
used with skill, deception, and foresight. 
They are mixed with the soothing ointment 
of peaceful coexistence. Other examples of 
their deception are: “Let's end the arma- 
ment race"; “Let's prohibit the atom bomb”; 
Let's pull our troops out of Korea and Ger- 
many"; “Let's disengage in Europe.” 
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Look at the evidence so that we may stay 
mentally alert and avoid getting caught in 
these pyschological traps. 

Mental preparedness is Just as vital to our 
survival as physical preparedness. 

It concerns me and I know it does you 
also that we are weak in this area. Cer- 
tainly we are reminded of our obligations 
often enough but are we getting the idea 
across to all the people? 

When we look at the trend in juvenile 
delinquency, hoodlumism, and general disre- 
spect for law and order, it gives us cause 
to wonder. There seems to be a certain 
lethargy and an unwillingness to face up to 
what is happening to and in the United 
States and the free world. In other words, 
our fourth weapon or the psychological 
weapon is by no means comparable to our 
physical capability. 

Today we should look into our hearts and 
make sure we do not fail to keep that faith. 
On each Fourth of July we should read again 
those words which proclaimed liberty 
throughout the land in our Declaration of 
Independence and which have since served 
as inspiration to the oppressed everywhere. 

Unlike the Constitution, the Declaration 
of Independence provides no frame of gov- 
ernment. It offers no pattern of human so- 
ciety, no specific blueprint for the future, 
But it contains a body of abiding truth. 
Lenin and Stalin lie embalmed in Moscow, 
symbols of Communist tyranny. Our own 
Constitution, by contrast, is enshrined as a 
symbol of our devotion to a government of 
laws, not men. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a perpetual reminder of the 
purpose of these laws—of the only valid pur- 
pose of all laws—to provide and perpetuate 
a society within which all men can enjoy 
the largest feasible degree of liberty and at- 
tain the fullest measure of happiness. 

The Declaration is revered in all corners 
of the earth by the free and those who would 
be free. Their hearts are stirred by it part- 
ly because of its historic associations and its 
success, partly because of the beauty of its 
phrases, but chiefly because men perceive 
that it is as universal as it is national. Its 
historic American faith can be simply stated 
in dateless language. 

By birth all men are equal, not in ability 
or condition, for that has been untrue in all 
the ages of which we have any record, but 
in the possession of fundamental rights. 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are mentioned in the great charter; but 
more important than any list is the “truth” 
that men possess these rights, not because 
of race or creed or station, but because they 
are human beings. Here is the eternal an- 
swer to bigotry and intolerance of any and 
every sort. 

Government and other form of public con- 
trol is a means to human well-being, not an 
end in itself. Man is not made for the state 
but the state for man, and it derives its Just 
powers only from the consent of the gov- 
erned. In extreme cases, like the one in 
1776, this “truth” justifies political revolu- 
tion, and in all cases it provides the criterion 
by which any government or institution 
should be judged. No sort of rule can justly 
Test on power alone, and here is the eternal 
answer to all forms of tyranny over the per- 
sons, the property, and the minds of men. 

The wondrous phrases which were written 
on our first Independence Day into the offi- 
cial creed of the newborn Nation were an ex- 
pression of ideals, not immediate realities. 
In every generation since, some men have 
scoffed at them, some have given only lip 
service to them, and others have been dis- 
tressed by the slow and imperfect attain- 
ment of them. But the gradual realization 
of the wisdom of the great Declaration has 
inspired American citizens, soldiers, and 
statesmen to their noblest actions. 

The Declaration's most eloquent testimony 
was that given by Abraham Lincoln on the 
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anniversary of Washington's birthday in 
1861, when he said: 

“I have never had a feeling politically 
that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I have often pondered over the dan- 
gers which were incurred by the men who 
assembled here (in Philadelphia) and 
framed and adopted the Declaration. I have 
pondered over the tolls that were endured 
by the officers and soldiers of the army who 
achieved that Independence. I have often 
inquired of myself what great principle or 
idea it was that kept this Confederacy so 
long together. It was not the mere matter 
of the separation of the colonies from the 
motherland; but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave lib- 
erty, not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but, I hope, to the world, for all fu- 
ture time.” 

On the 4th of July 1795, 11 years after 
the historic struggle for American independ- 
ence began, a Dr. Samuel Willard, who inci- 
dentally was one of General Meloy’s fore- 
bears, made what was then called an ora- 
tion. I can do no better than to quote 
briefly from it. To me it stated then our 
case for today as clearly as words can: 

“On this joyful, this memorable day how 
ought our hearts to glow with gratitude 
towards that Almighty Being, who appeared 
for us in our darkest scenes of adversity 
and danger, and has conducted us to a state 
of unequalled happiness and prosperity. Let 
us evince the grateful feelings of our hearts 
by acting in correspondence with the dig- 
nity of our natures, and agreeable to the 
strictest rules of morality and religion. 

“Happy are we as a nation and happy 
shall we continue to be, if we have only 
the virtue to know and prize the source 


from whence our happiness proceeds. And 


here let me ask: are there any who would 
knowingly prefer licentiousness, anarchy, 
and confusion, before peace, harmony, and 
good Government?—we would hope there are 
but few but very few among us, who would 
answer in the affirmative. How pleasing 
would it be should the several republics 
and the individuals who compose them, cor- 
diaily harmonize under our present form of 
civil Government, In the meantime we 
may do much to render ourselves and our 
acquaintance happy in the prospect. Let us 
attend only to fair and rational arguments. 
Let us not be led astray by idle harangues 
or by objections without any foundation. 
Let us exert ourselves to sow the seeds of 
harmony and concord; and let us adhere 
to our Constitution as the rock of our 
political salvation. Should our Government 
continue stable and energetic—should piety, 
virtue, industry, and frugality be encour- 
aged—should luxury and vice be discoun- 
tenanced: America may then hope the con- 
tinuance of those blessings which she has 
already realized, and which luxuriant imag- 
ination has heretofore painted out. Her 
estimation with foreign nations will increase. 
Her arts and manufactures will flourish. 
Her husbandmen will find a ready vent for 
the productions of their farms, Commerce 
will spread her whitening sails to the four 
winds of heaven. The remotest regions of 
the earth will be visited by her ships and 
benefited by her exportations. Her free- 
born sons will enjoy the sum of human 
felicity and transmit it entire to the latest 
posterity.” 

In a few moments our current version of 
Old Glory goes down and in its place will 
be raised the 49-star flag—the additional 
star for our new great State of Alaska. In 
another year Hawaii will be added. 

Fix your eyes on that grand old flag, and 
take from that look the inspiration which 
is always there. Nothing must ever take 
away that symbol which is the United 
States of America. 


July 13 
Study of Poison Spray Effects Overdue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on June 
21, 1959, the Department of the Interior 
endorsed legislation, which I have co- 
sponsored in the House (H.R. 5813), to 
increase the scope and value of the re- 
search now being conducted to deter- 
mine the effect of pesticides upon fish 
and wildlife resources. 

Pointing a finger at the need for such 
legislation is the Salt Lake Tribune in its 
editorial of June 29. The editorial 
follows: 

From the Salt Lake Tribune, June 29, 1959] 

STUDY or Poison Spray Errecrs OVERDUE 


The Interior Department's recent appeal 
for a greatly expanded research program into 
the effects of pesticides on fish and wildlife 
surely will be echoed by concerned organi- 
zations and individuals throughout the 
country. 

The problem has proved of much greater 

magnitude than originally believed and the 
research program should be permitted to 
expand as wisdom dictates, Ross Leffler, 
Assistant Interior Secretary, sald in a report 
to Congress. 
It should not be too much to hope that the 
program will be expanded eyen beyond the 
recommendations of the Department and 
also include a thorough study of the effects 
of insect poisons on humans and domestic 
animals. 

The Interior Department estimates that 
the use of pesticides will increase so greatly 
that by 1975 the wholesale value of such 
materials used each year will approach a 
billion dollars. That would compare with $40 
million worth used in 1940 and $290 million 
worth in 1956. 

“One-sixth of all the croplands and mil- 
lions of acres of forests, rangelands and 
marshlands are treated annually with these 
chemicals,” Leffler said. 

“Most of these areas are important wildlife 
and fish habitats. Some chemicals persist in 
the soil for periods of 3 to 5 years or longer. 

“Certain food chain organisms, such as 
earthworms, living in treated soll or waters, 
tend to concentrate poison in their body 
tissue. Hence, birds, fish, and other aquatic 
creatures are affected when they feed upon 
the contaminated organisms,” the report 
said. 

“Studies made to date have shown thet 
DDT may kill fish and other aquatic life when 
applied at dosage rates in excess of one- 
quarter pound per acre. Two pounds per 
acre will kill birds and cause heavy mortality 
among mammals.” 

Pheasants, quail, and other species exposed 
to amounts which do not cause death suffer 
delayed effects in the form of reduced repro- 
ductive capacity and survival of their young- 

“Persistent high levels of DDT have been 
found in the bodleg of fish months after tem- 
porary concentrations in the stream had dis- 
sipated,” Leffler reported. Bird numbers in 
several of the areas treated with Heptachlor 
for imported fire-ant control have been found 
to be reduced 75 to 85 percent. Populations 
of quail, wild turkey, and rabbits also were 
decimated in some of the areas.” 

It would also seem reasonable that DDT 
and other chemicals ranging from mildly 
toxic to dangerously poisonous might be 
passed on to human consumers through veg- 
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etables or fruit which have been sprayed or 
through concentrations in milk and meat. 

After a great deal of soul searching and 
debate, Congress last year tightened regula- 
tions empowering the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to control flavorings, sweeteners, 
and a host of other chemical agents known as 
food additives. The law applies chiefly to 
chemicals deliberately placed in food going 
into commercial channels. The teeth in the 
law require pretesting by manufacturers 
before an additive is placed on the market. 

Poisoning through accidental or deliberate 
heavy use of insecticides remains largely in 
a no-man's land of controversy and confu- 
sion, Powerful conservation organizations 
are fighting vast aerial spraying programs 
such as that for fire ants in the southern 
States, but what of the lowly homo sapiens 
whose strawberry beds happen to be in the 
way of his neighbor's spray gun? 

It is time a thorough study was made of 
What conceivably could prove to be a mam- 
Moth self-poisoning program being carried 
on by the American people. 


Getting the Job Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the dele- 
gates to Delaware's annual convention of 
Federation of Democratic Clubs were re- 
cently given an opportunity to hear one 
of our distinguished younger Members, 
Senator VANce HARTKE, deliver an en- 
lightening address on affairs in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator HartTKe’s able analysis and 
presentation received widespread com- 
ment throughout the First State. 

In order that others may benefit from 
his observations, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his timely and interesting mes- 
Sage entitled “Getting the Job Done,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GeTTInc THE Jos DONE 
(Address by Senator Vance HARTKE, Demo- 
crat, of Indiana, to annual convention of 

Federation of Democratic Clubs, Dover, 

Del., Apr. 25, 1959) 

Nearly 3 years ago I was at the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago as an ob- 
server, the young mayor of a struggling in- 
dustrial city down on the Ohio River in 
southern Indiana. Here, I met representa- 
tives of the great State of Delaware. 

My associates and I struck up acquaint- 
ances with several men from the State in 
which I appear tonight. Since then many 
things have happened to the country, to your 
State and mine, to our party, to me per- 
sonally. In a sense, they are interwoven. 

They form a part of the tapestry that is 
the state of the union, 1959. The central 
theme of that tapestry is largely that of our 
party. 

In the heat of the summer of 1956 I could 
not know that your great Senator, ALLEN 
Frear, and I would become friends and asso- 
ciates in the U.S. Senate. It is, in part, this 
association which brings me here tonight. 

But before I discuss any further the things 
I have come to talk over with you, I want to 
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say some words about your distinguished 
Senator. He is one of the most respected 
and best liked men in the Senate. Even 
when someone has differences of opinion 
with him his opponent acknowledges the in- 
telligence and the sincerity of the Senator 
from Delaware. I know Delaware is proud 
of ALLEN FREAR as I am to serve with him, 

So we are together tonight in part be- 
cause of ALLEN Frear—my friend and yours. 
We are together in part because of the fail- 
ings of our opposition. We are together in 
Part because of our Democratic program and 
leadership. We are together because of our 
mutual success. 

It is a success upon which we draw for 
for inspiration for the future. Ours never 
was a party to promise rather than perform. 
Or to look backward and not forward. Or 
to be content with a record of the past. 

You and I know and glory in the record 
of past achievement by Democrats in the 
White House, on Capitol Hill, in your own 
State capitol, and in mine, But this is not 
enough. 

With victory have come obligations and 
responsibilities. I report to you in all sin- 
cerity and humility. We are accepting them. 

We cling to the ideas and ideals of a 
party devoted to service, a party concerned 
with the welfare of the people who together 
make up this Nation. 

If I have learned anything in Washing- 
ton, it is that not ev is clearcut 
right and- wrong, black and white, good and 
evil. People of differing views—even within 
our party—can have equally deep convic- 
tions. These keep our party healthy as dif- 
ferent views haye kept our Nation healthy. 

To find common ground among these dif- 
fering views is not compromise of ideals or 
principles. It ls, rather, getting the job done. 

There are those in politics who play to 
the grandstand rather than work with the 
them to get the job done. I heard an old 
hand ask one day, “Do you want us to make 
a lot of noise about this or do you want to 
get legislation passed?” f 

I am proud to report to you that most 
of the Democrats on Capitol Hill want to 
get legislation passed. And this was the 
mandate of the voters which last fall gave 
us almost a 2 to 1 majority in the Con- 
gress—and if the recent polls are correct, 
that majority would be larger if it were 
election day today. 

They saw in our party the doers. We 
seemed to have the new young faces. We 
seemed to have the vigor and the program— 
the ideals and the ideas. We seemed to be 
willing to work to get the job done instead 
of just talking about it. 

And what have we done to carry out the 
mandate we were given? 

In the Senate we have passed— 

A bill to help areas with heavy unemploy- 
ment to help themselves, 

A new housing bill, which includes funds 
to revitalize our large cities, clear slums, 
help ordinary people own homes and assist 
our veterans. 

An airport construction bill designed to 
get caught up with the jet age. 

Hawaiian statehood. 

Assistance for educational TV. 

Continuation of jobless benefits for those 
out of work long periods. 

An extension of the draft. 

Participation in the world bank mone- 
tary fund. 

A workable labor reform bill which, while 
it does not contain everything that every- 
body believes should be in such a bill, was 
approved by committee 13 to 2 before win- 
ning a floor okay this week. 

A plan for a study of unemployment and 
how to lick this problem which today finds 
some 4% million Americans out of work. 


Considering that we have been in session 
only about 3 months and considering that 
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there has been a flood of minor legislation, 
I believe the record we are writing in Wash- 
ington is one of which all Democrats can 
be proud. 

It is being done with thorough investiga- 
tion, adequate debate and due deliberation, 

This is the trademark of real leadership. 
The U.S. Senate is blessed with many great 
Democratic leaders. But a great deal of the 
credit for our record must go to our ma- 
jority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON. 

In view of some of the things which have 
been said about the leadership, I would like 
you to know that the majority leader has 
never been too busy to discuss legislation 
with me, to listen to my ideas and to trade 
information and ideas. Senator JOHNSON 
has made this a practice with anyone who 
seeks him out. 

I wonder if we have not come so far in 
recent years that we Americans have for- 
gotten what real leadership is. 

If there is anything for which we may in- 
dict the Republican Party on a national 
level, it is for not doing what has been 
necessary for the well-being of the vast 
majority of the people. There is great fear 
right now, for instance, whether there may 
be some vetoes of our work in Congress. 

Unfortunately, when we received our 
mandate last November, the White House 
and the administration did not go with it. 
If the people could have had it within their 
power to do so, I feel certain they would 
have given us this additional authority. 

Instead of leadership in the administration, 
however, we continue to have sham—study, 
stall, and stumble. 

More than a year ago we were told that 
the unemployment problem was improving. 
The tune remains the same. Not long ago 
Labor Secretary Mitchell said he would eat 
his hat if unemployment did not drop below 
3 million by October. 

And what about the 3 million who are 
left? There seems to be no concern for them 
among the stalwarts of the administration. 

Some weeks ago Secretary Flemming of 
Health, Education, and Welfare announced a 
program of assistance for better schools. He 
proposed—in all seriousness—that we pass 
the program now because it is needed now, 
but postpone putting it into effect for a 
year or two. 

Meantime, the administration asked Con- 
gress to pay certain bills due next year 
this year. 5 

Now, this is foolishness. 

if we Democrats would propose anything 
like this, we would be held up for national’ 
ridicule in the newspapers of the country. 

But I suppose we have come to expect 
not alone lack of leadership and lack of con- 
cern, but often a lack of good commonsense 
as well, 

Our administration has now embarked on 
& program of bungled budget balance. In 
the first place, this so-called balanced budget 
is a fairy tale. 

If we raise taxes and fees of seven differ- 
ent kinds—and if business improves some 
30 percent, and fail to assume our proper 
responsibility—then the President may have 
sent us a balanced budget. 

But balance itself is not the test. If it 
were, then the sure method would be to 
remoye all taxes and spend nothing. Result: 
Income 0, spending 0. 

Government is designed to accept respon- 
sibility and to do a job. If we are attacked 
or if your friends are attacked, we will fight. 
This is our resolve. 

Of course, we must work to keep our spend- 
ing within balance of what we expect to 
take in. But you can balance your budget 
at home by buying yourself anew car instead 
of food, or a fur coat for the wife instead 
of milk for the children, or a new roof on 
the house instead of new lights in the living 
room. 
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What we Democrats have said thus far 18 
that we are concerned that there is unem- 
ployment and a need for so many things here 
at home. We are worried about the state 
cf our Armed Forces and our defense re- 
search and production, We are worried 
about an adequate farm program. These 
things cost money. So do airports, hos- 
pitals, roads, houses. 

Every spending proposal that comes before 
Congress is getting careful scrutiny because 
of this. We are going to decide that we 
need food and milk before a new car or a 
coat. We are going to decide whether we 
should rewire the living room or fix the roof. 
And we believe we can probably do both, 

We are determined to balance the budget, 
not because this is an end, but because it is 
the right way to proceed. 

We are equally determined to bring back 
prosperity because this is right and because 
we know recession is something we cannot 
afford. 

We are determined to have better educa- 
tion, less sickness, more and better housing, 
a better defense, a workable farm program, 
hospitals, parks—new “tomorrows, greater 
futures, better living for all of us. 

The people have confidence in us. 

We are going to perform—just as we have 
been performing in the past. 

Contrast the performance of the past 6 
years in Congress with that of the past 6 
years of the Republican national administra- 
tion—or for the moment go back more than 
6 years. I recall too well during the re- 
cent recession the attempt to pacify the 
fears of the people held out these reassur- 
ing thoughts: Have no fear. Everything is 
going to be all right. Prosperity is just 
around the corner. We will not have an- 
other depression like the thirties. And here 
is why: We have fouhd bullt-in economic 
stabilizers. They are: 

1. Unemployment insurance. 

2. Social security programs. 

3. Bank deposit insurance. 

4. Stock market controls. 

These built-in economic stabilizers will 
prevent another depression. 

And they probably did. 

But where did these far-reaching, forward- 
looking programs originate? Did they come 
from the Madison Avenue slogan masters? 
No. They came from clear-thinking Dem- 
ocratic administration. When they were 
proposed, they were violently objected to by 
the Republicans. Yet, in time of stress, 
danger and fear, the Republicans reas- 
suredly pointed to these Democratic meas- 
ures as the safeguards of the Nation. And 
as I said a few moments ago, during the 
past 6 years contrast the forward-looking 
programs of the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress with the inept administration, the 
same clear contrast of action compared to 
inaction, retrogression compared to progress, 
looking forward compared to looking back- 
ward can be found, 

Our party and our country will profit most 
from a program of action * * decisive, 
bold action to solve the problems and get 
the job done. I am less concerned about 
who leads this fight or the exact course it 
will take than I am about getting on with 
the task. 

I am far less concerned about who will lead 
us in 1960 than I am whether he will have 
the tools with which to lead. We must give 
him the program, the record, the accom- 
plishments. With this, he will win, who- 
ever he 18. 

Your part in this is to help us with ideas, 
ideals, and advice. It is to correct us when 
we are wrong, boost us when we are right. 
It is to tell the story of what we are doing, 
how we are doing it and why. 
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We are, I believe, on the threshold of 
greatest success, success in which everyone 
in this room can benefit morally and ma- 
terlally. 

Let us promise each other, now, we will 
work together to get the job done. 


American Youths Break Down the Bar- 
riers of Misunderstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Peace. 

At that time, in a colloquy with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr, HUMPHREY], I referred to 
the contributions to international un- 
derstanding that are made by the stu- 
dent exchange programs. 

I characterized these young people as 
roving ambassadors. Though without 
skill in the formal arts of diplomacy, 
they speak the language of the heart and 
thus break down the barriers of distrust 
and suspicion which so often divide peo- 
ples and nations. 

Recently, in the Washington (D.C.) 
Post and Times Herald and in my home- 
town newspaper, the Elkins Inter-Moun- 
tain, there were reported two incidents 
of students who are conducting their own 
voluntary cultural exchange programs. 
The stories. were well written and carry 
an appeal and a challenge. These young 
people express in their actions the 
youthful enthusiasm and idealism which 
transcends national boundaries and 
move the world closer to a true interna- 
tional community. 

I commend these articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, July 3, 1959] 
STUDENT Runs His Own CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PLAN 
(By Jean White) 

Harry Morgan, a college senior who sells 
$1 shares in friendship to underwrite his own 
private exchange program, is ready to take 
four visiting foreign students on a goodwill 
tour across the United States. 

This is the fourth year his “Ambassador 
for Friendship” program has been on the 
road, and the Morgan entourage is traveling 
in style this time. 

“I needed a car,” the 25-year-old Rutgers 
University student explained simply. “So I 
wrote a one-page letter to George Romney 
(president of American ne Inc.) and 
told him about our e 

“A few days later he called and asked: 
What color?" 

So Harry and his four ambassadors from 
overseas now have a red and white, air- 
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conditioned, power-steered, power-braked 
Nash Rambler for their 13,000-mile trek. 

Traveling along with Harry are an eco- 
nomics major from Pakistan, a political 
science major from Italy, a civil engineer- 
lawyer from Argentina, and an artist from 
the Philippines. 

They're traveling on $1,500 and American 
hospitality. 

“If we see a prosperous looking farm, we 
stop and tell the farmer how lovely his barn 
is and get invited to supper,” says Harry. 

On their 3 days here, the Morgan ambas- 
sadors are guests of the Statler Hotel. Hil- 
ton hotels in fiye other cities also will be 
hosts to them. ö 

Harry raised the $1,500 this year by ask- 
ing service and women’s groups to buy a 
share in international understanding, In 
1957 and 1958, he raised $3,000 each year. 
This time school work curtailed his fund- 
raising so he decided to take four foreign 
students already studying here but without 
money to travel. 

The idea of a private exchange program 
came to Harry in 1953 after a stint with a 
Friends work group in Holland on flood re- 
lief. He's worked at his project ever since. 


From the Elkins Inter-Mountain, July 6, 
1959] 
YOUTHS Have FAITH IN FELLOW Man—Voucnt 
FOR NATION'S HOSPITALITY 
(By Eldora Menjum) 

Two Arizona teenagers arrived in Elkins 
over the holiday weekend singing the praises 
of their fellow men. 

“We've traveled 4,000 miles on the hospi- 
tality of the American people,” said 16-year- 
old Dave Burns, who with his companion, 
Bob Smelick, 17, spent the night in Elkins at 
the YMCA. 

The Central High School students of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., had set out from home 3 weeks 
ago to attend the National Student Council 
convention in Pittsburgh. Their school 
couldn't afford to pay their expenses as dele- 
gates, so the two youths decided to hitch- 
hike their way to the convention city. 

Not only did they reach Pittsburgh with- 
out difficulty, but they have toured all the 
major cities along the east coast. 

Carrying their bedroll with them, the two 
lads have slept on porches and in basements 
and have been invited to many a stranger's 
dining table in their 3-week-long expedition. 

“We've spent less than $60 each,” said one 
of the youths, as he explained that they vis- 
ited YMCA's in many towns to find over- 
night lodging. 

Neither of the young men had ever trav- 
eled east of the Mississippi. So their first 
yearn was to visit New York City where they 
spent 4 days. They also visited Atlantic City, 
N.J., and Washington, D.C. 

“We baled 10 tons of hay for our lodging 
and a real feast in Lancaster County, Pa,,“ 
said Burns. 

In the Nation's Capital, our Congressman 
took us out to lunch, and we saw the sights. 
We passed the office door of Vice President 
RICHARD NIXON, and decided to go in and 
pay him a visit. But one of the reception- 
ists reminded us he was in Russia. 

“We didn't do much actual thumbing,” re- 
minded Burns. He said they answered ád- 
vertisements in the motor travel section of 
newspapers and shared rides or helped drive 
person traveling to various sections. 

Homeward bound and just outside of 
Washington, D.C, a Pentagon employee 
picked them up and gave them a lift for 20 
miles. He let them out along the deserted 
roadway about dusk with a storm threaten- 
ing from a distance. He was turning off the 
highway in another direction. The motorist 
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Continued on his way for some 10 miles, but 

worried about the two youths left 
alone alongside the road and returned to 
Pick them up and take them home with him 
for the night. 

Near Petersburg, the lads were hitch-hik- 
ing when a minister and his family picked 
them up. The pastor drove them some four 
Mules and then invited them to come home 
to Join in a family dinner. 

Burns, son of a Lutheran minister and 
State oratorical contest winner, said he and 
Smelick became acquainted with Miss June 
Myles of Elkins, at the National Student 
Council convention. Miss Myles, president 
of the student council at Elkins High School, 
representing this city at the meeting. 

While in Elkins, the two youths visited 
at the George Myles residence. 

Smelick, president of Central High student 
council and president of Sait River Valley 
Presidents and Vice Presidents Association, 
must be back in Phoenix, by July 10. For 
On that date, he leaves by plane for an all- 
expense paid trip to Boy's Nation, the site 
of the convention—back in Washington. 

The Arizona youths caught a ride to El- 
kins from Petersburg with James Reese, of 
Fairmont, an auditor who was spending 
some time in Elkins before continuing to 
Parkersburg. He gave the boys a lift on to 
Parkersburg as he departed this city. 


Representative Fulton on U.S. Defense 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is 
Sometimes overlooked that while the 
Soviet Union is a distant neighbor, Mos- 
cow being 4,700 miles from New York, it 
is also a fact that the U.S.S.R. is only a 
few miles distant across the Bering Strait 
from our 49th State, Alaska, and within 
relatively short range of our advance 

“bases throughout the world. Repre- 

sentative James G. FULTON, the senior 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, and a 
senior member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has written an im- 
portant commentary on this question 
published in the Sunday, June 28, Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. | 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 28, 1959] 

WHERE SHOULD THE UNITED STATES CONCEN- 
TRATE ITS DEFENSE BUILDUP?— REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FULTON Sars Forwarp BASES PUT A 
Premium ON IRBM Missive 
(By Representative James G. FULTON) 
Big nation power plays today are as fast 

as a big league baseball game. A crack of 

the bat or a line drive down center field, 
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and the strategic positions of the teams 
change and the stands are electrified. 

The two big league powers, United States 
of America and U.S.S.R. are and have been 

and losing ball games for the last 
12 years. But it Is still a tight series and no 
one has a really decisive advantage. 

Anybody who tries to give the results of 
this. world series during the tight 12th game 
is permitting his bravery to get beyond his 
reason. 

Neither the U.S.S.R. nor United States of 
America has such overwhelming strength 
that it can eliminate the other. Each has 
sufficient current strength in various fields 
so that neither could destroy the other with- 
out being nearly destroyed itself, which is 
clearly unprofitable. 

So, does the argument of who is ahead 
in the ICBM race really profit us? In the 
missile and rocket field, each nation sur- 
passes the other in different ways but neither 
presently has an effective strategic su- 
periority. 

We have no information that the Soviets 
h&ve operational ICBM weapon capability, 
nor do we know that there has been a suc- 
cessful target reentry by a Soviet ICBM in 
which the CEP (circle of probable error) has 
been accurate enough to indicate that it is 
at this date even a partially successful mili- 
tary weaponry system. I challenge anybody 
to prove otherwise. 

Statements giving the U.S.S.R. this capa- 
bility are pure guesswork. Of course, the 
Soviets have thelr IRBM land range, and 
thelr southwest-to-northeast ICBM land 
range, largely over Siberia. But successful 
missile flights of the length that the United 
States has completed over the Atlantic mis- 
sile range from Cape Canaveral to Ascension 
Island, would fall in the Pacific Ocean on 
Russia's ICBM range. Their range is too 
short for land fall and there is no evidence 
of successful Russian ICBM sea reentry shots 
such as this country has publicly announced. 

There is no doubt of American superiority 
fin the guidance and control fields, and in 
tracking and telemetry. We and our allies 
have a worldwide network of ground stations 
aiding us in these fields, The U.S.S.R. has 
none outside of her territory and satellites. 

Do not underestimate our advances in the 
production and use of IRBM’s for the de- 
fense of the United States and the free world 
from European bases, as well as from over 
250 free world bases scattered everywhere. 
We can get to a target with more missiles, 
more accurate CEP, in half the time and at 
half the expense of the ICBM long-range 
missiles. 

Russia must depend on an ICBM range of 
4,000 to 8,000 miles launched from her own 
territory. The United States has been smart 
in moving her defenses to forward bases 
outside her borders with ranges for ICBM 
missiles of only 400 to 1,500 miles to target 
areas on the average. 

Why should the United States take Senator 
Symincton's advice and adopt Russia’s 
strategy of ICBM’s? Now—we should All out 
our U.S. defense production immediately to 
support our forward bases which give us 
defense in depth, and we must now continue 
emphasis on research and development in 
the ICBM field rather than production. 

We should not now make the decision to 
match Russia's 1961-62 strength as predicted 
by Senator SYMINGTON to be 3,000 ICBM’s— 
they are probably the “Big Bertha” cannons 
of World War I transferred to world war II. 

The ICBM capability of all nations has 
been tremendously handicapped already by 
the high-space nuclear shots by the United 
States in September 1958, in the South At- 
lantic which can knock out most of our 
present electronic missiles guidance systems. 
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Address by Hon. Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico, Before Non-Partisan Statehood 
Association of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered before the Non-Partisan 
Statehood Association of Puerto Rico, 
at San Juan, P.R., on July 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE DENNIS 
Cravez, U.S, SENATOR, DEMOCRAT, OF New 
Mexico, BEFORE THE NON-PARTISAN STATE- 
HOOD ASSOCIATION OF PUERTO Rico, SAN 
JUAN, P.R., JULY 3, 1959 


My friends of Puerto Rico, I am most 
happy to be with you and to discuss with 
you briefly what I believe are matters of 
importance to every person on the island. 

It is not my purpose or intent to inter- 
fere in any way, shape, or form, in the 
political business of Puerto Rico, or to tell 
you how you should run your political busi- 
ness. I am most happy to feel that under 
your present status, and under the Gov- 
ernorship of the Honorable Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, you have made great advancement, 
both politically and economically. 

But there are other things, in my opinion, 
in which you are interested—whether you 
want to continue under the present political 
status or want to become part of, and not 
only an associate to, the United States of 
America. 2 

I repeat —what you do, I still maintain, 
is your business, 

I, for one, believe it is in the interest of 
your future welfare, your economic progress, 
and the history of your past under the 
American flag, to be part of, and not associ- 
ated with, the United States. 

What are the requirements for statehood? 

Hawaii and Alaska aside, the case for 
Puerto Rican statehood can stand on its 
own merits, 

The traditionally accepted requirements 
for statehood are defined in a 1953 report 
(Senate Rept. No, 1029) of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee as fol- 
lows: 

“1, The inhabitants of the proposed new 
State are imbued with and are sympathetic 
toward the principles of democracy as ex- 
emplified in the American form of govern- 
ment. 

“2. The proposed new State has sufficient 
population and resources to support State 
government and carry its share of the cost 
of Federal Government. 

“3. A majority of the electorate wish 
statehood.” 

Does Puerto Rico qualify? I firmly believe 
that it does. 

No one who knows the beautiful island 
and its industrious people can doubt the 
Puerto Ricans’ devotion to democracy. 
Puerto Ricans distinguished themselves with 
great valor on the battlefields of World War 
II and the Korean war. They have demon- 
strated a keen awareness of the Communist 
menace to freedom. Their determined ef- 
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forts and sacrifices to provide widespread 
education, adequate housing, proper stand- 
ards of health, and opportunities for their 
youth—all by means of democratic proc- 
esses—are akin to our own deepest aspira~ 
tions and methods for achieving them. 

Does Puerto Rico meet the population 
requirements? Look at the statistics. Its 
2.3 million is over 10 times the population 
of Alaska and almost 4 times that of Hawaii. 
Actually, 24 States of the Union (not includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii) have less people than 
does Puerto Rico. In fact, the island con- 
tains more than Nevada, Wyoming, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Delaware put together. 
Moreover, while Alaska has only 1 city with a 
population of over 25,000, and Hawali but 
2, Puerto Rico has 6. 

A further requirement for eligibility is 
that the proposed new State can support 
State government and carry its share of the 
cost of Federal Government. Puerto Rico's 
economic seli-development is impressive. 
Puerto Ricans have demonstrated a remark- 
able industriousness and self-sufficiency. 
In 1957, the last year for which figures are 
available, the island exported merchandise 
valued at $457 million and imported a total 
of $732 million worth of goods. Of that 
total, a whopping $640 million worth was 
purchased in the United States, while Puerto 

‘Ricans shipped us over $430 million worth 
cf products. 

Unfortunately, comparative statistics for 
Hawaii and Alaska are not available. But 
statistics showing the trade of all three with 
other nations of the world are published, re- 
vealing again that Puerto Rico leads. In 
1957, Puerto Rico's imports from other coun- 
tries totaled around $93 million, compared 
with Alaska’s $3.8 million, and Hawall’s $27 
million. On the other side of the ledger, 
Puerto Rico’s exports to other countries 
amounted to more than. $27 million, com- 
pared with Alaska’s $8.5 million and Hawaii's 
$20 million. 

What of the third requirement, that a 
majority of the electorate wish statehood? 
It must be remembered that Public Law 600 
which was submitted to the Puerto Rican 
people on June 4, 1951, for their acceptance 
or rejection authorized them to “organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption.” Delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention had no opportunity to 
vote on statehood inasmuch as the conven- 
tion concerned itself exclusively with setting 
up a commonwealth form of government. 
Public Law 600 did not imply such a re- 
stricted frame of reference. In any case, 
Public Law 600 does not set an irrevocable 
status for the island. There is still the op- 
portunity to put the question of statehood 
before the electorate. - 

I, for one, urge that a plebiscite be held 
as soon as possible, And I hope that our 
Puerto Rican citizens vote for statehood. 

What are the advantages of statehood? 

Admission of Puerto Rico to the Union has 
a number of striking merits. The Commu- 
nists throughout Latin America have seized 
upon Puerto Rico as an issue to stir up old 
resentments the United States. 
Everywhere Vice President Nixon went in 
South America, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
in Central America, they were assailed with 
Communist-inspired accusations of United 
States imperialism in Puerto Rico. 

Of course we know that Puerto Ricans voted 
to stay affiliated with the United States—and 
they can vote to secede any time they want 
to. Puerto Rico is our best- propaganda 
weapon to counter the Communist big lie. 

Admission of Puerto Rico as a State would 
abruptly pull from the Communists one of 
their major propaganda weapons in their 
campaign to drive a wedge between the 
United States and its Latin American neigh- 

Another point to be considered is the stra- 
tegic geographic location of the island. It 
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stands at the gateway between the Caribbean 


and the Atlantic and athwart the approaches. 


to the Panama Canal. Extreme nationalist 
sentiment which wants independence is to- 
day far in the minority. Yet in Puerto 
Rico's still indeterminate political status, the 
Communists could haye readymade allies 
among a handful of resentful people who 
would seek any ally in their struggle to 
achieve independence. Statehood would end 
forever this insidious threat. 

For Puerto Ricans, themselves, statehood 
would bring incalculable benefits. Those 
who have made their homes in the United 
States would certainly feel an added sense 
of belonging to the community, 

FPull-fledged citizenship, on a par with citi- 
zens of other States of the Union, would im- 
ply the reeponsibilities as well as the privi- 
leges which Puerto Ricans already enjoy. 
These responsiblilities—electing representa- 
tives and Senators to Congress, and paying 
taxes for the support of their Federal Goy- 
ernment—far from being burdensome, 
would put the Puerto Ricans on an equal 
psychological footing with citizens of every 
other State. 

There is one remaining argument for Com- 
monwealth status. 

In the final analysis, the only possible 
argument left—both on the mainland and 
in Puerto Rico—against statehood, is the one 
of economic advantages under the Common- 
wealth. We hear fervent arguments to the 
effect that the tax concessions which Puerto 
Rico can offer new investors are a decisive 
factor in attracting new industries to the 
island. I believe, on the contrary, that the 
sense of political insecurity growing out of 
the neither fish-nor-fowl status of the island 
is a major barrier to investment of capital 
in the Island, 

Many mainland investors today look upon 
the island with a degree of suspicion, They 
have read the sensational stories about the 
attempt to assassinate President Truman 
and of the shootings from the gallery in the 
House of Representatives, 

We know that those were the deplorable 
actions of a handful of fanatics. But poten- 
tial investors, wondering about the unsettled 
political status of the island, probably recall 
the incidents, and think twice. Once Puerto 
Rico took its place alongside its sister States 
in the Union, once the Puerto Rican people 
had registered their final, trrevocable in- 
tention to cast their lot permanently with 
the United States, all doubts would neces- 
sarily disappear. A 

Another prong in the economic argument 
used by Commonwealth supporters is that 
with statehood, Puerto Rico would have to 
pay Federal income taxes and excise taxes, 
spelling economic ruin for the island. It 
can be argued just as cogently that such ad- 
vantages are offset by the loss of Federal 
appropriations, which accrue to the States. 

I hold that the economic, cultural, psy- 
chological, and strategic advantages weigh 
heavily in fayor of Puerto Rican statehood. 
Whatever the outcome, I think that Puerto 
Rico should have a plebiscite on the question 
of statehood to find out the real wishes of the 
Puerto Rican people. Whatever your views, 
I urge you to vote. For your vote is the es- 
sence of the democracy, which in the final 
analysis, is the fundamental political right 
we all share. 

The admission of Alaska and Hawali into 
the Union casts a new light on Puerto Rico's 
status. Creation of our 49th and 50th States 
buried once and for all the old arguments 
used to block Puerto Rico's admission. The 
old arguments are dead. 

Opponents on the mainland to Puerto 
Rican statehood used to argue that Terri- 
tories outside the continental limits of the 
United States should not be integrated into 
the Union. The fact that Puerto Rico is 
closer to Washington. D.C., in travel and 
communication time than Boston and New 
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York were when the United States was 
founded, left die-hard opponents unmoved. 
Now, however, the questions of continental 
contiguity and distanoe are no longer even 
open to debate. Neither Alaska nor Ha- 
wali are contiguous. Alaska’s capital lies 
about 3,000 miles from Washington; Hono- 
lulu about 4,800 miles; while San Juan is 
but 1,550 miles away. 

Then there was the contention that the 
historical, linguistic, cultural, and racial dif- 
ferences between Puerto Rico and the main- 
land would make statehood inadvisable. 
Pointing to our own Spanish heritage in the 
Southwest and in Florida made only a lit- 
tie dent in that argument, The admission 
of Hawaii to full-fledged membership in the 
Union pulls the rug out from under that 
point of view. Everyone knows that over 
three-fourths of Hawaii's population are non- 
Caucasians, with orientals predominating. 

We have outlined and briefly discussed re- 
quirements. 

Let us for the moment discuss the mili- 
tary participation of Puerto Rico in the 
forces of the United States since 1898. In 
the First World War, in the Second World 
War, in Korea, thousands of your citizens 
who were serving the United States in an 
American military uniform (and not the 
uniform of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico) did not come back to their dear ones 
or to be buried in this beautiful island, 

The Veterans’ Administration advises that 
as of December 1958, Puerto Rico had 114,000 
veterans who served the United States of 
America, in American uniforms and follow- 
ing the flag of the United States in war— 
willing to make the supreme sacrifice, if 
need be, for the flag they followed. 

Puerto Rico, contributed many fine men, 
the soldier, the corporal, the sergeant, up to 
and including generals, such as Gen, Raul 
Esteves, General Codero, and Gen. Pedro del 
Valle of the U.S. Marines, who commanded 
the 3d Division at Okinawa. He didn't lead 
troops of the associated Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, but American—U.S. Marines. 

Going a little further on the number of 
veterans that you now have—if you were a 
State, in my opinion, you would have not 
only a 200-operating-bed hospital at San 
Patricio, you would have hospitals sufficient 
to take care of the 114,000 veterans. 

But who will fight for them? 

At the moment in Washington, as far as 
Puerto Rico is concerned, under your pres- 
ent status—and I do not doubt the sincerity 
of purpose, the desire and inclination of 
your Resident Delegate to help the veteran, 
he can't vote to give that veteran 1 cent, or 
provide 50 cents for the construction of a 
hospital. It is not his fault. It is the 
island's status. 

Think it over. Think carefully. 

There should be a plebiscite, submitted 
under congressional direction, to the people 
of the island to determine just exactly what 
they want the island to be, 

I thank you good folks for your patience 
and indulgence. Hasta luego. 


Government Bond Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Monday, July 13, 1959 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Government Bond Interest,” 
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9 in the New York Times of July 
1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1959] 
GOVERNMENT BOND INTEREST 


Representative Wurun Mnis and other 
senior Democrats on the House Ways and 
Means Committee have reportedly come to 
the sensible and responsible conclusion that 
the administration’s request to abolish in- 
. terest rate ceilings on Government bonds 

should be granted. But they are also re- 
ported to be under heavy pressure from the 
rank and file of the party to refuse this 
assent, under a threat of defeat of the legis- 
Jation in the House. 

It is difficult to imagine that in a final 
showdown a majority of the Members of 
Congress, acting out of ignorance or ancient 
prejudice or pure partisan polities. should 
act to hamstring the Treasury. This is a 
matter of great seriousness. While the value 
of the dollar would not evaporate if the 
Treasury were forced to sell only short-term 
securities for a few more months, such a 
condition could not continue for long with- 
out frustration of the whole mechanism of 
financial restraints on which the dollar is 
founded. Allan Sproul, the great central 
banker who used to head the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, has recently called 
the past year’s flood of short-term issues 
“frightening,” and he Is right. 

Obviously the Treasury must do a botter 
job of education to persuade doubtful Mem- 
bers of the elemntal facts involved. includ- 
ing the fact that this legislation will not be 
a cause of higher over-all interest rates for 
private borrowers. But in the end the key 
role will fall to Mr. Uns. Speaker RAYBURN, 
Senator Jonnson, and the other leaders of 
the party. Passage of this legislation is a 
dificult thing to ask of the Democratic 
leadership, but the very essence of leader- 
ship Is assumption of responsibility on the 
tough ones. 


Realism Needed—Evacuation Absurd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent column entitled “Porter on Civil 
Defense,” which was published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, one of the Na- 
tion's leading newspapers, on July 9, 
1959, is worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion. Philip W. Porter, its author, was 
a soldier in World War II and is a noted 
news commentator. 

I believe the column presents convinc- 
ingly the waste of the taxpayers’ money 
on the utterly useless program, the ád- 
surd setup, and the inept management 
by hizh-salaried bureaucrats of the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
I commend this article to my colleagues 
in the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
July 9, 1959] 

Porter ON CIVIL Derense—Senator YOUNG 
Rincs BELL WITH ATTACK ON WASTE OF 
MILLIONS ON ABSURD SETUP 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Senator Steve Tour, of Ohio, is making 
hay with his campaign to put some common- 
sense into civil defense. This week he has 
the lead article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and the Post is extremely shrewd in 
guessing what subjects people are really in- 
terested in. 

For a guy who was the great unknown 
nationally a year ago, and low man on the 
totem pole in Ohio Democratic campaign 
meeting, Steve has proved several times in 
recent months that he is no slouch at get- 
ting the headlines. He picked out a real 
ripe one when he chose civil defense as a 


target. - 

Our National Government is full of waste 
and absurdity, and compared to some (such 
as buying up farm surpluses and borrowing 
money to build warehouses to store them) 
civil defense is peanuts. It only wastes mil- 
lions, whereas the farm program wastes bil- 
lions. But it's such obvious nonsense that 
it's a wonder someone hadn't tackled it be- 
fore. It's only a small nest of bureaucrats, 
but almost completely useless. They don't 
know where they're going, and never have. 

REALISM NEEDED 

Something useful might be done in civil 
defense. If the masterminds would come 
down to earth. Up to now, the big pitch 
has been evacuation in case of enemy at- 
tack. They've placarded escape highways, 
tested sirens and occasionally tried dry runs, 
notably around Washington, in which key 
Government offices would be moved out into 
the country. But, as Young points our in 
the current article, that’s old stuf now, 
based on the idea that we'd have some warn- 
ing of a missile attack. Today's interconti- 
nental rockets would give about 15 minutes 
warning, if that. 4 

Even if adequate warning were given, it's 
impossible to imagine the populace of a city 
of several hundred thousand moving out by 
automobile. We can't even get traffic to 
move in snowstorms, rush hoyrs, and on 
holidays. The only way they could move 
would be on foot. But we auto-minded char- 
acters would never stoop to that. 

Today, Younc says, the need is to devise a 
realistis plan for people to hide and thus 
escape radiation fallout. Evacuation is as 
outmoded as a Civil War cannonball, but 
something might be done to sell the idea 
of small shelters, he believes. One could 
be located on your own lot for about $100. 


EVACUATION ABSURD 


I've long believed the notion of evacuation 
is absurd. 1 don't see much point, either 
in the Federal Government subsidizing State 
end local clyil defense officials. It's true that 
the civil defense men have performed tire- 
less, valuable, unpaid ceryice in times of 
storm or flood disaster and they often assist 
police in directing traffic, but local commu- 
nities could organize such auxiliary volun- 
teer police forces, if they wished, without 
the pretente that they would become useful 
in civil defense. 

We know perfectly well that if a big bomb 
should land on us, the nearest military com- 
mander would proclaim martial law, any- 
way. If the Federal Government simply 
must scatter money to States and cities, it 
could best be spent in offering first-aid 
courses through the Red Cross. 

After writing a recent piece on this subject, 
I got a throughtful letter from a man who 
wns once In the middle of this nonsense, and 
knows what he's talking about, Harry Tem- 
ple, of Sandusky. Listen to what he wrote: 
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“I was director of civil defense in San- 
dusky during 1950 and 1951. I took a course 
in civil defense ot the Staff College in Wash- 
ington. I read all the pamphiets put out by 
the National and State offices and in none 
of them did I find a well defined and 
thought-out workable plan. I finally came 
to the conclusion that I was wasting my 
time, so I quit the job. * * * I never did find 
any evidence that many of our people read 
this stuff. They seemed to be allergic to 
reading, or else found it too much work and 
some, I suspect, did not know how to read. 

SUGGESTS TV AID 

“When you wrote of the sensible thing like 
taking Instruction. I wonder if it would be 
possible to have simple lessons on TV at 
stated hours when the family could attend?” 

Sure, it would. But then the jobholders 
in Washington would have to give up writing 
and mailing those pamphlets which no one 
reads, and making signs for highways which 
no one is ever going to use, and buying sirens 
which no one pays any attention to. 

I don't believe Steve YOUNG is going to sell 
the idea of backyard shelters, either. Ihe 
only sensible thing to do is abolish the entire 
present setup, have a high-level unpaid com- 
mission study the problem, let the military 
make plans for coping with an emergency, 
and get the Red Cross to go on TV with first 
aid instruction. But that would be too sim- 
ple and sensible. 


Rhode Island Couple Aided Alter Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


5 Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Hospitable North Dakota Town 
Rhode Island Couple Aided After Fire,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RHODE ISLAND COUPLE AIMED, AFTER FIRE 


The most hospitable place in the world to 
a young Providence couple is a little North 
Dakota town of 700 population named 
Hebron. 

It was there last Sunday that William G. 
Leonard and his wife, Merle, saw their new 
Volkswagen, loaded with personal belongings, 
destroyed by fire. Mrs. Leonard narrowly 
escaped serious injury. 

The couple was driving from Providence to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, which they intended to 
make their permanent home. Mr. Leonard 
is the son of Providence County Sheriff John 
P. Leonard and Mrs. Leonard of 173 Ver- 
mont Avenue. 

The younger Mr. and Mrs. Leonard stopped 
at a service station in Hebron for emergency 
repairs to the car's fuel system. The car was 
raised on a hydraulic lift. Mrs. Leonard 
stayed inside the car to operate a gasoline 
tank valve peculiar to Volkswagens. 


A pool of gasoline formed on the garage 
floor. A man dropped a match and there 
Was an instant fire. Mrs, Leonard, at a shout 
from her husband, jumped to the floor and 
was uninjured. The mechanic suffered sec- 
ond degree burns and was hospitalized for 
2 days. Damage to the garage was estimated 
at $8,700, 
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That was when Hebron’s hospitality began. 
A family whose own son is in the Marines 
took them in. They were passed from home 
to home for meals, with each hostess pre- 
paring something really special. 

A department store gave Mrs. Leonard 
clothes. More than 50 residents of the town 
contributed to a fund sponsored by Hebron's 
weekly newspaper, the Hebron Herald. 

The young couple stayed in Hebron 2 
days while they got organized. Then they 
took the train to Providence. 

In a way, their trip to Fairbanks would 
have been a return home. They resided in 
the Alaskan city for a year while Mr. Leonard 
was an airman at Ladd Air Force Base. 
Mrs. Leonard taught the first grade at the 
base school and was planning to take a 
summer course at the University of Alaska. 

Since the fire in North Dakota, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard have changed their plans. 
They will stay in Providence and Mrs, 
Leonard will continue her studies at Rhode 
Island College of Education. 

The couple especially treasure a letter 
which accompanied the fund the people of 
Hebron raised. It said, “We are deeply sorry 
that your trip to your new home in Fair- 
banks was so tragically interrupted in the 
fire that destroyed your car and possessions. 

“While money alone cannot compensate 
for your loss, we hope this expression of our 
concern will in some way help you to adjust 
your plans and get you back on the road 
toward a happy and successful life. 

“We hope this gift will help you remem- 
ber Hebron, N. Dak., as a friendly com- 
munity, with people who are interested in 
strangers passing through, rather than just 
a community where ill fortune befell you.” 


Some Losing Sight of Idea Behind Joint 
Chiefs Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch and Star for June 
19, 1959. 

This article was prepared by the well- 
known military observer, James Elliott, 
and contains a thoughtful and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the value inherent in free 
discussion among the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

I believe that Mr. Elliott’s able pres- 
entation warrants the careful attention 
not only of the Members of Congress but 
of the general public as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Ledg- 
er-Dispatch and Star, June 19, 1959] 
XI Tran REPORT—SOME LosiInc SICHT OF 
IDEA BEHIND JOINT CHIEFS SETUP 
(By James Eliott) 

NOoRrFOLK.—A lot of responsible persons, it 

seems, have lost their perspective over the 


importance of the functions of the Joint 
Chief of Staff. 
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The ink is hardly dry on the 1958 reorganl- 
zation bill and already it has become a popu- 
lar pastime for many to make whipping boys 
out of the Joint Chiefs in what appears to be 
deliberate attempts to magnify struggles be- 
tween them over the adoption of individual 
weapons systems. 

Inherent in this thinking, of course, is 
the undercurrent for a single Chief of Staff. 
Proponents of that totalitarian concept say 
it is necessary for swift decisions with no 
waste of time. 

If recent history is any criterion however, 
this complaint is hardly valid. At Suez, 
quick, decisive action on the part of the 
Joint Chiefs and the American forces—while 
the British and French were dawdling about 
trying to determine what they should do— 
won attention the world over. The Joint 
Chiefs wasted no time at Jordan. They 
wasted no time at Lebanon— Marines were 
going ashore in something like 7 hours after 
the order was issued and TAC’s units were 
in Adama, Turkey, in about 20 hours. Nei- 
ther was there indecision at Formosa. As 
in a football game, the wisdom of the coach 
(Joint Chiefs of Staff) is lost in the clamor 
over the players (forces in the field). 

Complaints against the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff emphasize bickering and haggling in 
ominous tones as though it were something 
to be avoided when actually the differences 
are no more than expressions of sound, in- 
dividual judgments in an attempt to draw 
out the collective wisdom of all the Chiefs of 
Staff. 

This generation of ideas based on each 
man’s pattern of thoughts, on his own con- 
cepts, on his own skills, based on different 
information and different experiences is, by 
design, aimed at allowing the Joint Chiefs of 
Statt to offer counsel to the President, Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Congress. 

This system is the very basis for America's 
democratic way of life. The framers of the 
Constitution shaped it into a system of 
checks and balances to prevent a totalitarian 
system, And the Joint Chiefs of Staff is no 
more than a means of checks and balances. 

Already some Congressmen are complain- 
ing that the level budget and the influence 
of the President and Secretary of Defense 
over the Jajnt Chiefs of Staff has restricted 
them in providing Congress with the frank 
appraisais it needs to shape the Nation’s 
military posture. Under the present sys- 
tem, however, they are able to obtain a dif- 
ference of opinion—however restricted it 
might be. And with a single chief of staff, 
Congress would get only the information 
the military Solomon at the top wanted to 
give. The single chief of staff would also 
have in his hands more than half the budget. 
Entrenched in such a position, he could con- 
ceiyably become powerful enough not only to 
write his own legislation, but also to origi- 
nate his own money bills and to get them 
passed by Congress substantially as written. 

Criticism of the Joint Chiefs system is, in 
effect, an effort to penalize free thought, dif- 
ferences of opinion and collective wisdom. 
The single chief concept is as farfetched as 
doing away with both political parties in 
Congress so there would be no debate, Such 
a road leads to autocracy, not democracy. 

The real fault with today's system is the 
lack of action of the part of the Secretary of 
Defense plus the restrictions placed upon the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff by the level budget. 

The level budget forces the Joint Chiefs 
to compete for a limited number of dollars. 
As a result, they have been forced to accept 
programs they do not privately consider ade- 
quate. And in the abSence of any pat and 
positive solution to meeting the world's prob- 
lems they obviously will have differences be- 
cause nobody can say for sure what the an- 
swer Is, 


July 13 
Retired Military Officers Entitled to Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there has 
been some criticism of former military 
officers taking jobs with industrial con- 
cerns who are contractors or potential 
contractors with agencies of the U.S. 
Government. From what I have been 
able to learn, there is little or no danger 
in this situation. Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
has stated he has never known of any 
ease where a former military officer has 
influenced or tried to influence his for- 
mer coworkers in the Pentagon. Ad- 
miral Rickover and others have testified 
along the same line. 

Men who have been in the military 
for many years have acquired certain 
skills which are of value to industrial 
concerns, and these concerns are justi- 
fied in trying to utilize these skills. As 
for the officers themselves, after leaving 
service, they are justified in locating 
positions where their skills are of value. 

I certainly know of no case where a 
former officer was given a job as a re- 
ward, or payoff, for some favor he ren- 
dered while in service. 

Now, Mr. President, let me go a step 
further. I have been asked if the lobby- 
ing of former military personnel in the 
Halls of Congress is a problem, My an- 
swer is that it certainly is not. I have 
not observed or been made aware of any 
such lobbying which could be frowned 
upon. I have heard no complaints in 
this regard from any other Senator. 

The word “lobbying” has been given an 
evil connotation which is undeserved. As 
for myself, I have never found the ac- 
tivities of lobbyists as obnoxious. I am 
always glad to listen to the arguments 
of interested parties on both sides of a 
question. I therefore appreciate the 
benefit derived from the arguments of 
lobbyists. I think a Member of Con- 
gress should listen to the strongest pos- 
sible arguments on both sides of a ques- 
tion, and then make up his mind. 

In connection with the criticism of for- 
mer military officers, there appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun of Saturday, July 11, 
1959, an excellent editorial, which I think 
all should read. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, titled “No Need to Despair,” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No NEED To Dxsram 

Haying graduated at West Point or Anna- 
polis in 1920, having served with credit dur- 
ing the normal career time, a man retires 
with the modest emoluments allowed by a 
routinely grateful people. He is then em- 
ployed by another man who has business 
with the Defense Department. In the course 
of his service our general or admiral has 
picked up quite a feel for the technicalities 
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of defense. His new employer hires him 
with that information frankly in mind. Just 
&s frankly, his new employer remembers that 
he was at school with A, who now is buying 
hardware for the Army, or with B, who is a 
hardware buyer for the Navy. 

When our retired admiral or general makes 
his way to Washington he is quite likely to 
drop in on his former classmate. There will 
be easy and reminiscent talk about respective 
wives and no doubt the reciprocal conning 
of desk or wallet photographs. Genial Hes 
a bout the beauty of daughters and the prow- 
ess of sons will be exchanged. And then, a 
little by a little, the talk will get around to 
defense needs, and more explicitly, to defense 
contracts. And first thing you know, the 
old friend with power to buy may have 
bought something from the oid friend who 
has a line of goods to sell. 

A situation fraught with great possibility 
of abuse and exploitation? Unquestionably. 
One in which the public interest might very 
easily be lost sight of in the glow of old mem- 
ories and present congenialities? Again un- 
questlonably. If the selling admiral is a 
low fellow and his buying or contracting 
friend is just as low or lower, then all sorts 
of sinister possibilities open up. 

But how often do they happen in real life? 
Not very often, says Thomas S. Gates, Jr, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Not very 
often, says Admiral Rickover, never one to 
sugar the frailties of men. Would a new law 
help any? Maybe a statute commanding the 
two old friends to be honest and mindful of 
the public interest? Maybe a law requiring 
the two old friends not to get together at ali? 
Maybe a law denying employment in seryice- 
connected industry to veterans of any serv- 
ice? A little legislation might. indeed, nib- 
ble here and there at the edges of the problem 
At its center we will just have to rely now 
as always on the personal integrity of all 
involved. Only the unworldly will think this 
areason to despair. 


Tribute to Will J. Driver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from an address by the Honorable A. F. 
Barham, delivered to the Osceola Ki- 
wanis Club, Osceola Ark., on June 25, 
1959, in honor of the late Honorable 
Will J. Driver, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, and one of 
Arkansas’ distinguished statesmen, 

I may announce at this time that on 
August 11 a memorial ceremony will be 
held at the dedication of a statue to 
Judge Driver in the city of Osceola, All 
Members of Congress, including the 
Members of the Senate, have been in- 
vited toattend. It will be my honor and 
pleasure to be present on that day, and 
to deliver the address in connection with 
the dedication of the statue to Judge 
Driver. I hope many Members of Con- 
gress can attend. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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A Swampy WILDERNESS BECOMES AN 

` AGRICULTURAL EMPIRE 

For centuries prior to the early 1900's, the 
greater part of the land in Mississippi Coun- 
ty, as well as in many other counties lying 
to the south of it, in what is sometimes 
called the St. Francis Valley or the St. 
Francis Basin, often referred to as eastern 
Arkansas, comprised a great wilderness. 
This vast area of fertile land had been sub- 
ject to annual overfiow from the Mississippi 
River almost since the beginning of time, 
Deposits of silt from these floods continually 
enriched it. It was covered with valuable 
timber. As this timber was removed, the 
Innd was of little value to its owners, because 
in its overflowed condition it could not be 
placed in cultivation. Even ordinary rains 
kept It too wet. There was no drain to carry 
this rainfall away. Much of the water that 
did not evaporate had to be absorbed by the 
earth. Water, whether deposited by floods 
or rains, could seldom find its way into such 
streams as the St. Francis, Little River, or 
even the Mississippi before its levees were 
built, because strange as it may seem, in each 
case, the river bank, except for a few oc- 
ecasional breaks, was higher than the land 
on either side of it. The levee, built across 
these bayous or drains apparently running 
into the Mississipp! River did not obstruct 
draining of the lands behind the levee be- 
cause these bayous carried water away from 
and not into the river at flood times. 

This overfiowed condition produced swarms 
of Buffalo gnats and mosquitoes bringing 
malaria, much suffering, and often death to 
the inhabitants. One old settler has been 


heard to remark that all of the early grave- - 


yards were founded on chills and fever. 
Every home able to afford it, had at least one 
bottle of Grove's or Mendenhall’s chill tonic, 
while doctors and druggists carried prodi- 
gious stocks of calomel and quinine, thought 
to be the only salvation for victims of ma- 
Faria. A far better remedy would have been 
to knock a hole in the rain barrel end police 
and empty all other water containers—al- 
ways breeding places for mosquitoes. 

Mr. R. E. Lee Wilson, Sr., founder of Lee 
Wilson & Co., at Wilson, Ark., being the 
owner of thousands of acres, was in the fore- 
ground of the battle for drainage. He began 
his efforts as early as 1901. Several different 
drainage districts were organized, and to raise 
money for the work assessments of benefits 
were levied against each tract of land. These 
benefits were pledged to guarantee the pay- 
ment of bonds issued and sold by the district 
to raise money for the work. 

But the mighty Mississippi River proved 
by the high waters of 1912 and 1913 and the 
consequent levee breaks at Wilson in each 
of these years that no amount of drainage 
canals or ditches could protect the area from 
overflow if the levee failed to withstand the 
high waters in the Mississippi. Something 
must be done to curb her and prevent a repe- 
tition of these floods. The levee was wholly 
Inadequate, Its base must be widened and 
the levee itself must be built much higher 
and banks must be revetted to prevent wave 
wash, This was the verdict of U.S. engineers 


as well as engineers and members of the 


board of directors of St. Francis Levee Dis- 
trict, the agency that had acted for the tax- 
payers in building the levee in the first place. 
Alter these great floods of 1912-13, land, 
still cheap, became cheaper and farmers 
often experienced great difficulty in procur- 
ing money with which to make crops. 
Then, Judge Will J. Driver came along. 
He had served his district as circuit judge 
for 8 years and retired to the practice 
of law. His people elected him to Congress 
where he served from 1921 to 1939. As a 
landowner, he was very conversant with the 
prime necessity for protection against floods. 
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Perhaps the fact that he and his father had 
helped so much to organize the St. Francis 
Levee District and obtain practically all of 
the right-of-way through Mississippi County 
and. his father had served as its second 
president, had caused him to give great 
study to the flood problem which confronted 
his people. At any rate he gave his time to 
the further study of ways and means to re- 
move the menace of these frequent high 
waters, levee breaks and floods incident to 
them in the almost annual rampages of Old 
Man River. He became a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Com- 
mittees in Congress and devoted much of 
his time to the subject in hand. 

In cooperation with levee board engin- 
eers, he began seeking a sure remedy to stop 
these disastrous levee breaks. A law 
written and formulated by him enabled the 
building of greatly enlarged levees, much 
higher and stronger than ever before, the 
revetment of banks to prevent wave wash 
which helped to undermine the levee and 
bring about breaks in it, straightening the 
big river in many places, deepening its 
channel and removing obstructions to its 
flow so as to hasten the discharge of these 
large volumes of water into its outlet, the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

This work was done at the expense of the 
United States and under the supervision of 
levee board and Army engineers. Mr. 
Driver had convinced Congress against rather 
formidable opposition at first that the mat- 
ter of the prevention of floods along the 
Mississippi River was primarily the responsi- 
bility of our National Government and not 
of the taxpayers of the affected areas. 

Today, due to the successful planning of 
Mr. Driver, his many assoclates throughout 
the St. Francis Basin and United States 
engineers, the Mississippi River is no longer 
a dread and a menace to our people. Its 
former devastating floods are no more. 

Thanks to redredging of channels. Old 
Man River is now a useful servant and an 
integral part of America's great transporta- 
tion system. With its boats and barge lines 
it moves a vast amount of freight between 
north and south, much of it going overseas. 

This great work was the result of the 
efforts of the man we propose to honor and 
whose memory we desire to perpetuate with 
a monument. 

The citizens and business interests of east- 
ern Arkansas are all indebted to our former 
Congressman, Hon. Will J. Driver, who thus 
spent the best years of his life in their hon- 
orable and efficient service. It would be too 
great a task to set down here all of the many 
fine services rendered by him to his people. 

The St. Francis River, our greatest outlet 
for drainage has in recent years proven very 
troublesome because it has been filling with 
silt and other elements which obstruct its 
flow. At best its current moved very slowly 
because of sand bars, bends, willows, and 
other things which tended to slow it down. 

Today, the St. Francis, from its mouth to 
near Marianna has been widened, deepened, 
and straightened. This work is being done 
at the expense of the Government under Mr, 
Driver's flood-control law. When it is com- 
pleted, it is believed that our drainage will 
be ample for all purposes. 

Since he and his father, the late John B. 
Driver, who was its second president, had 
so much to do with organizing and putting 
the St. Francis Levee District into operation, 
we do not feel that these remarks would be 
complete without the following excerpt from 
the History of the St. Francis Levee District, 
compiled and published in 1945 by men who 
knew of the great services rendered by Judge 
Driver: 

“It can truly be stated that no citizen 
of the levee district has contributed more to 
the work and success of the levee district 
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or has been more devoted to the welfare 
and progress of the people of the district 
than Judge Driver.” 

To those who would know more of Judge 
Driver and his fine records, and are inter- 
ested in the history of the development of 
the St. Francis Basin, we earnestly suggest 
that they procure a copy of the History of 
the St. Francis Levee District and read it 
carefully. — 

WHO WAS THE FATHER OF DRAINAGE AND FLOOD 
CONTROL IN MISSISSIPPI COUNTY? 


From time to time claimants of this honor 
have appeared, but when confronted with 
the cold facts of history, these pretenders, 
have usually subsided and abandoned their 
claims. 

Great as his services were, and as indis- 
pensable as they were to the levees and 
drainage, we do not claim for Mr. Driver 
that he was the father of either drainage 
or levees. We are quite sure, however, with- 
out the plan worked out by him and the 
levee board engineers to control the flood 
waters of the Mississippi River, drainage 
ditches would have been of little lasting 
value—hardly worth their cost. We would 
not want history distorted by any such claim. 

The absurdity of these spurious claims is 
easily seen when it is known that long before 
the unfortunate and disastrous war between 
the States, many of the landowners along 
the Mississippi and, for that matter, most 
likely along the other streams which flow 
through the lowlands of eastern Arkansas, 
had begun to build levees to protect their 
lands from overflow. It seems reasonable to 
presume that one so anxious to protect his 
land from floodwaters as to build a levee, 
would also provide ditches to drain off the 
surface water caused by excessive rainfall. 

This practice produced only a patchwork 
system of levees and drainage ditches, for 
not all landowners were financially able or 
had the gumption or energy to build them, 
even just for their own protection. This 
system left many gaps, through which the 
water from these rivers flowed into the low- 
lands, even then referred to as the St. 
Francis basin. 

From 1861 to 1865 while the war was in 
progress, probably no new levees were built 
by landowners and such as they had could 
not be kept in repair and suffered great 
damage from the floods of those years. When 
the war ended, sporadic efforts were made by 
the more progressive landowners to restore 
their levees, and of course, ditches. 

Practically every worthwhile citizen under- 
stood that a much greater effort was im- 
perative. That these lands could not be de- 
veloped without much higher and stronger 
levees, channel dredging, and bank revet- 
ment. They also knew that local interests 
could not pay for these great improvements. 

Congressman Will J. Driver was ready, able, 
and willing to undertake the job of providing 
these improvements. It was his superb 
leadership as a member of the Flood Control 
Committee in Congress, that brought about 
the happy situation we now enjoy. 

Where there once was only a swamp, there 
is now a vast agricultural domain. Our 
farms are equipped with every kind of mod- 
ern machinery needed for the maximum pro- 
duction of very kind of crop and palatial 
farny homes are to be found everywhere. 


WILL J. DRIVER AS A CITIZEN 


From the very beginning of his career, Mr. 
Driver was in the forefront of every move- 
ment for the betterment of Osceola and Mis- 
sisaipp! County. About 1907 he acquired the 
tract of land lying between what are now 
St. John and Elm Streets in Osceola and laid 
it out in town lots, building concrete side- 
walks on both sides of most, if not all of the 
streets. This venture he called the Osceola 
townsite addition. He sold the principal part 
of the lots in this addition to white people 
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but that part lying south of Ford Avenue 
named for his friend, the late E. M. Ford, and 
the part lying north of Semmes Avenue, 
named for his old friend, the late Capt. S. S. 
Semmes, then one of the leading lawyers in 
Osceola, to colored people. The part between 
Ford and Semmes Avenues, he reserved for 
white peopie. Quinn and Hale Avenues were 
named for his lifelong friend, the late Mr. 
J. W. (Pappy) Quinn, and for his friends of 
the Hale family, all very prominent in the 
business and social life of that time. He 
made many gifts of property and money to 
the public. Prime examples of his generosity 
to his hometown are his gifts of the lots upon 
which the courthouse, the public library, and 
the U.S. post office in Osceola now stand. 
The deeds conveying these lots recite a con- 
sideration of $1, and even that sum was 
probably never paid. 
THE LIGHT PLANT 


He, with the late D. Fred Taylor, Sr., for- 
mulated and put into execution the plan 
which resulted in the ownership by the city 
of Osceola of the waterworks and electric 
light plants, thus giving to our city for the 
first time, wholesome water from a deep well 
and an ample supply of electricity for elec- 
tric lights and power. These plants have 
been carefully maintained and enlarged to 
fit the needs of modern living conditions. 
Under the able management of Mayor Ben F. 
Butler, and aldermen, D. N. Morris, Garner 
Robbins, Ed Teaford, R. E. Prewitt, Ralph 
Wilson, and Ray Morgan, they have provided 
profits with which to pay for many fine im- 
proyements in Osceola, just a few of which 
are a fine swimming pool, many well paved 
streets and very necessary extensions of the 
sewerage system. These and the recently in- 
stalled water purifying system have con- 
tributed in a large measure to the health and 
convenience of our citizens. No city of com- 
parable size in Arkansas has a finer public 
utility service or more paved streets than 
has Osceola. z 

HELPS BRING RAILROAD TO OSCEOLA 


In 1901, Mr. Driver, in cooperation with 
his good. friend, the late Mr. E. M. Ford, in- 
corporated the Deckerville, Osceola & North- 
ern Railroad Co, This company purchased 
a logging road that had been projected for 
several miles in a northeasterly direction 
from Deckeryille, Ark., by the Pond-Decker 
Lumber Co. It connected at Deckerville 
with what is now known as the Frisco 
Railroad.” Pond-Decker Lumber Co, in 
which Mr. Ford was a stockholder, owned a 
large sawmill at Deckerville. This logging 
road had been bullt by the company to 
bring timber to its mill. The Ford-Driver 
combination extended their railroad into 
Osceola in the year 1901, thus giving Osceola 
a railroad connection with the outside 
world. Later, the Deckerville, Osceola & 
Northern Railroad was extended to Luxora. 
Still, later it was sold to the Frisco“ and 
that part of it between Luxora and Evadale 
is now a part of its main line between 
Memphis and St. Louis: 

HELPS PROVIDE OSCEOLA WITH A TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 

About the beginning of this century Osce- 
ola was without telephones. Lack of means 
of quick communication was very irksome 
to the citizens of this growing little city. 

Judge Driver, with the able cooperation of 
the late Mr. R. C. Rose, the late Dr. Thomas 
G. Brewer and others, under the name of 
Tri-State Telephone Co. provided Osceola 
with its first telephone system. It was a very 
efficient one and probably the first in Missis- 
sippi County. For the first time, Osceola had 
long-distance connections with the outside 
world. 

The telephone system proved to be a very 
profitable investment. It was finally sold to 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co, 
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Mr. Driver rendered his people a lifetime. of 
fine and Intelligent service. 

His career was one of kindness, generosity, 
and efficiency. One of the finest indexes to 
the character of the man is to be found In his 
great contributions to the needy. No one in 
distress, whether white or colored, ever ap- 
pealed to him in vain for help. However 
ragged and dirty he might be and regardless 
of his station in lfe, no one who appealed 
to him was ever refused help. Whether it 
was for money, sound advice, or both, he al- 
ways responded generously. 

WILL. J, DRIVER MEMORIAL COMMITTEE, 
A. F. Baruam, Chairman, 


Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., Supports Federal 
Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
improvement of the Nation's educational 
system cannot be accomplished without 
increasing expenditures. It has become 
more and more apparent that Federal 
revenues must be tapped for this pur- 
pose, because the burden of State and 
local taxes for operation of schools has 
about reached the ceiling in most parts 
of the United States. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Education Association, one of America’s 
outstanding industrialists, Henry J. 
Kaiser, Jr., spoke out in favor of Federal 
aid to education. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Mil- 
waukie (Oreg.) Review, written by 
State Senator Monroe Sweetland, in 
which he comments on the views of Mr. 
Kaiser. The editorial was published July 
1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review. July 
1. 1959 
LISTEN TO HENRY KAISER, JR. 

Not every industrial leader is more con- 
cerned about his income taxes than the se- 
curity of ‘the Nation. Latest to make clear 
where he stands is Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., in 
an address this week at the National Educa- 
tion Convention at St. Louis. Moreover, he 
made it clear that he, as one of the Nation's 
most powerful industrials spokesmen, favors 
effective and quick Federal aid to local edu- 
cation. 

“We cannot have the kind of educational 
system we need without money,” Kaiser said. 
“We need classrooms. We need more teach- 
ers. We need the means of making the 
teaching profession an attractive one. And a 
greater proportion of this money may well 
have to come from Federal sources.” 

Kaiser said that, speaking as a business- 
man and a layman, he thought it shocking 
that teachers were asked to get along on an 
average salary of $4,500 a year. Teachers, he 
said, should be among the highest paid peo- 
ple in our society, if we want quality edu- 
cation. 

“One of the great tasks remaining to us in 
the 20th century,” he added, “may lie not in 
the direction of super weapons, but in the 
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discovery of new political meanings, and new 
moral and human goals. 

“We have whole new cities to build. New 
tasks, new professions for our workers yet to 
be created. Instead of quailing before this 
challenge we should be exulting in the op- 
portunity to throw our national énergies into 
action, for the sheer joy of achievement.” 

In Oregon and in all States which export 
much of the wealth produced within their 
boundaries, the necessity of Federal tax re- 
bates for schools is urgent. Only Uncle Sam's 
long arm can equalize opportunity by bring- 
ing back here a fair tax share of the wealth 
of our forests and utilities, our land and our 
industries, held by the coupon clippers in 
New York and Chicago, in Los Angeles and 
Miami. This should be a major objective of 
Oregon farm and home owners whose real 
property taxes for education are already bur- 
densome, 


Ineffectiveness of Loyalty Oaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Oaths and Disclaimers,” writ- 
ten by Graham DuShane, editor, and 
published in Science magazine for July 
10, 1959. 

The article, I think, presents an excel- 
lent summary of the arguments for the 
enactment of S. 819 and clearly states 
the position of the academic community 
on the issue. I draw particular atten- 
tion to the statement made in the edi- 
torial that the present provision of the 
law is both ineffective and imposes un- 
necessary financial and administrative 
burdens on the colleges and the Govern- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OATHS AND DISCLAIMERS 

On June 24 the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee reported the Kennedy- 
Clark bill, S. 819, a bill that would eliminate 
from the National Defense Act of 1958 the 
section that requires a teacher or a student 
who applies for a loan or a grant under the 
provisions of the bill to sign an oath of 
loyalty and an affidavit that “he does not be- 
Neve in and is not a member of and does not 
support any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force or violence“ .“ 

What will happen to the bill now Is any- 
body's guess. The action of the committee 
in reporting it put it on the Senate Calendar, 
but it will not come up for a vote unless the 
Senate majority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
decides to put it on the agenda. 

In the hearings on the bill (a copy of the 
testimony may be obtained from your Sen- 
ator) the great majority of those who testi- 
fied—the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and repre- 
sentatives of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Association of American Colleges, 
and the American Association of University 
Professors, among others—strongly favored 
elimination of the disclaimer affidavit. Opin- 
fon about the loyaity oath was divided—some 
thought it perfectiy proper, some thought it 
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proper but ineffective and cumbersome to 
administer, and some thought it improper 
in that it singled out students and teachers 
as a special class whose loyalty was im- 
pugned. Those who felt this most strongly 
wondered why other recipients of Govern- 
ment ald—farmers, veterans, bankers, airline 
operators, and so on—were not also required 
to take a loyalty oath. ' 

The middle position was represented by 
those who were willing, in some cases re- 
luctantiy, to let the loyalty oath stand, but 
who were strongly in favor of eliminating 
the affidavit or disclaimer oath. Thus, both 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the Association of American Col- 
leges, as well as many individuals, agreed 
that the disclaimer was undesirable. It was 
objected to, hs was the loyalty oath by some, 
for discriminating against teachers and stu- 
dents, for being superfiuous if the loyalty 
oath were retained, for being a test oath of 
opinion reminiscent of the religious and po- 
litical test oaths of bygone ages, and for 
being vague (what organizations one is sup- 
posed not to believe in is nowhere specified) 
and possibly unconstitutional, 

The arguments advanced against the dis- 
claimer oath on the basis of principle are 
somewhat subtler. They center around the 
importance of trust in the educational process 
and in democracy. Fairly representative of 
this stand is the comment of the American 
Association of Colleges to the effect that the 
disclaimer affidavit created “apprehension 
and timorousness on college and university 
campuses” and that the “real security of the 
country lies in the maintenance of freedom 
of spirit as well as In fact, and that democ- 
racy depends upon trust in the individual.” 

This is a good and moderate statement, 
but it does not go far enough. Neither the 
oath nor the disclaimer ts going to give pause 
to anyone who is disloyal to the country. 
Thus, both are ineffective and impose un- 
necessary financial and administrative bur- 
dens on the colleges and the Government. 
We agree with Secretary Flemming and 
others that the oaths are unnecessary, that 
our present security laws provide adequate 
safeguards, and that anyone who violates 
them “should be prosecuted immediately 
under the laws designed directly and spe- 
cifically for such offenses."—G, Dus. 


America’s Farmers Deserve Economic 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 13 I had the pleasure 
of accompanying my good friend, Sena- 
tor HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, to 
my home district of Wisconsin. He was 
there to talk to members of the Pierce- 
Pepin Electric Co-op, who were holding 
their annual meeting at Ellsworth, Wis. 

Senator HUMPHREY has a long and 
strong interest in the rural electrification 
program, an interest which is part and 
parcel of his broad interest in the fate 
of the family-type farmer. During his 
10 years in the Senate he has led the 
fight for economic justice for America's 
farmers. Time and time again he has 
introduced and fought for legislation 
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aimed at helping our rural folks help 
themselves achieve their rightful place 
as first-class citizens in our economy. 

Since I came to Congress in 1953 I have 
had the privilege of working with Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY on bills dealing with 
various parts of the complex farm prob- 
lem. During this session we are co- 
operating on the self-financing and self- 
regulating Humphrey-Johnson dairy 
marketing program, which would guar- 
antee dairymen 90 percent of parity at 
less than half the cost of the present 
dairy support program, and the Johnson- 
Humphrey milk sanitation bill, which 
would allow the free flow of high-quality 
milk in interstate trade. I have also 
introduced Senator Humpurey’s food for 
peace bill in the House because I heartily 
agree with the Senator’s belief that it is 
far better to enlist our food abundance 
in waging peace than to be faced with 
the prospect of enlisting our sons for war. 

Senator HUMPHREY has compiled a 
“farmer’s bill of rights” containing 12 
basic standards from which farmers 
should never retreat. He included this 
bill of rights in his speech to the rural 
electric co-op folks in my district—a 
speech which, under unanimous consent, 
I would like to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

THE FARM CHALLENGE ~ 
(By Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 

There is no gathering of any kind which 
gives me more pleasure than a meeting of 
the members of a cooperative, folks joined in 
a common endeavor to make life better for 
everybody. So I am glad to be here and 
happy for the opportunity to greet yoy, to 
wish you good fortune in the continued 
health and strength of the Pierce-Pepin 
Electric Cooperative, and to discuss ideas 
with you on present farm problems and 
prospects ahead. 

And it is also a source of real pleasure 
to be here today with my good friend, co- 
operator and fellow legislator, your out- 
standing Congressman—Lxstrr JOHNSON, 

LESTER JOHNSON actually sterted the Wis- 
consin Democratic revival back in 1953 when 
he won this congressional seat in a special 
election. Things have been looking up for 
the Democrats ever since, not only in Wis- 
consin but all over the country. 

But LESTER'S victory meant more than a 
new era for Democrats. It also meant a 
great deal to all farmers, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. He has become a real cham- 
pion of agriculture in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been a great help—and 
privilege—for me to have such an able part- 
ner on legislation of Importance to Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, dairy farmers as the 
Humphrey-Johnson dairy bill and the 
Johnson-Humphrey Milk Sanitation Act es- 
tablishing national standard under the 
Public Health Service. 

He has arranged for hearings in poultry 
and egg problems in the House next week, 
and I am working in the same direction in 
the Senate. 

You are fortunate in Wisconsin in having 
other good friends of agriculture, such as 
my good friend Senator BH. Proxies, and 
your capable Gov. Gaylord Nelson. Brut 
PROXMIRE can always be counted upon to 
stand solidly with friends of agriculture. He 


- is an effective member of our Senate com- 


mittee, 


While I am mentioning Wisconsin names, 
I cannot overlook another young man who 
has made a great and continuing contribu- 
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tion in your behalf. He is Bob Lewis, one 
time editor of the Wisconsin REA News, the 
boy from the Wisconsin family farm who 
has never forgotten his first royalties. His 
father, George Lewis, pioneered the REA co- 
operative movement in Wisconsin, and Bob 
has carried on in the same tradition of sery- 
ice. He formerly administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Proxmire. I am so pleased 
that Governor Nelson has Bob as his right- 
hand farm adviser, his agricultural coordi- 
nator. Bob Lewis is a man who knows what 
he is fighting for. 

In all fairness, I might add that agricul- 
ture welcomes and recognizes friends from 
either major political party. We who put 
the welfare of farm people above partisan- 
ship appreciate the consistent support of 
Republicans such as Senator MILT YOUNG, of 
North Dakota, and your own Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY, who have refused to go along 
with this GOP administration's wreck-the- 
farmer policies. 

After 10 years of fighting battles for farm- 
ers in Washington, I know something about 
who you can count upon and who you can- 
not. The sure test of faithful performance 
is a consistent record of support for agricul- 
ture throughout the years. 

What really counts, is having people in 
public office who really care, and who really 
understand your problems and want to do 
something about them. 

That certainly goes for the REA, as well 
as general farm legislation. 

I believe in all kinds of cooperatives, but 
I have a special place in my heart for the 
rural electric cooperatives. You have not 
only brought light and power to the rural 
areas of America, you have also strengthened 
the entire farm cooperative movement by 
teaching more farmers the value of working 
together to help themselves. 

Our rural electric co-ops have developed 
strong and courageous leadership because of 
the very necessity to resist continuing at- 
tacks upon your great program. If there is 
a single destructive trick that foes of your 
organizations have not used or tried-to use 
- in the last 6 or 7 years, I cannot name it. I 
know, because I have been in the thick of 
your battles, shoulder to shoulder with men 
like Clyde Ellis of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

Perhaps it appears that we have just lost 
a round in our most recent REA fight—the 
attempt to override the President's veto on 
the Humphrey-Price bill. But let me tell 
you something; it was a mighty hollow vic- 
tory for foes of REA, when two-thirds of the 
Senate voted in your behalf, and we only 
missed by four votes having a similar two- 
thirds vote in the House. 

I am proud of that fight, and my own part 
in it, with your backing. When we found 
out 2 years ago that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was attempting to take over the 
loan-making authority of the REA Adminis- 
trator, I insisted that Secretary Benson come 
before our Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to explain what he was 
up to. 

I acted in good faith, because Secretary 
Benson had promised in 1953 not to change 
the operational pattern of REA if he were 
given authority over its functions under the 
President's reorganizational plan, 

You may recall that Ezra “took a walk.“ 
and refused to appear, even though my ofi- 
cial authority as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Reorganization called 
for acting as a watchdog over his adminis- 
tration of the authority given him. 

Secretary Benson virtually hid out until 
Congress adjourned. So when Congress re- 
turned, my first act was introduction of legis- 
latiom-restricting his authority and returning 
it to the REA Administrator where it be- 
longed. 
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This time Secretary Benson could not 
escape coming before our committee—and he 
was unable to convince a majority of the 
committee he had acted in good faith. The 
result was the enactment of the Humphrey- 
Price bill by both Houses of Congress. 

Yet, it was vetoed, despite the expressed 
intent of Congress as to how the program 
should operate, And the Republican admin- 
istration, from the White House down, 
exerted every pressure in the world to sus- 
tain that veto. 

We lost by just four votes. And, I don't 
think I have to remind you, four Republican 
votes in Wisconsin for REA could have turned 
the tide in your favor. 

More was involved than just this simple 
REA organization act. If we could have 
broken the back of “government by veto,” it 
would have opened the door to great strides 
forward in giving farmers other help they 
have been asking for—a better farm pro- 
gram, seeing that farmers have a chance to 
earn a decent farm income while at the same 
time cutting down the tremendous losses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Yes; if four Republican Congressmen from 
Wisconsin had voted differently, our imme- 
diate legislative future for agriculture would 
have looked a great deal brighter. 

Yet even in supposed defeat we have served 
notice on REA-wreckers that a vast majority 
of this Congress is not about to let this great 
program be crippled. And we have put the 
brakes to efforts of this administration to 
hike your interest rates on REA loans. That 
alone was worth the effort. 

Now I want to talk to you today about 
more than just the great REA program. 

You are farm people. The purpose of your 
REA cooperative is to better enable you to 
do a good job as farmers. Farming is your 
business. Yet it is even more—it is your way 
of Ute. 

Iam sure that uppermost in your minds is 
the future of American agriculture—and the 
extent to which your Government is going 
to help you, or neglect you, in your struggle 
for economic justice—in a time of serious 
economic distress. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as a long-time 
friend of American agriculture, your prob- 
lems are of graye concern to me. 

They should be of serious concern to all 
citizens, urban or mural, for we all have a 
stake in what happens to agriculture. 

The Democratic Party has received a 
powerful mandate from the farm people of 
America to right the tragic wrongs that have 
been done to American agriculture under the 
Republican administration in Washington. 

Remember, it Is the Republican program 
that is such a mess today, as much as they 
would like to duck responsibility. 

It is the Republican program and it has 
been Republican bungling that has made 
such a costly mess of it without producing 
any effective results for farm people. 


It is high time for some changes to be 
made. 


But it is only fair to warn you that the 
Congress is working under extremely serious 
and inescapable limitations. We cannot do 
everything you wish we would do. We can- 
not do everything we want to do. 

First, we are working under the limits im- 
posed by the President's veto power. I think 
it is only fair and accurate to expect that 
the President will veto any bill we might pass 
which will do anything substantial to raise 
farm prices. 

This means that Congress is limited in 
what it can do for farmers to what can be 
passed by a two-thirds yote over a Presiden- 
tial veto. 

Secondly, is Umited in what it 
can do for farmers by the veto power which 
is held by the Secretary of Agricultrue. 
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You haye seen how good farm programs 
can be ruined by unsympathetic administra- 
tion. The power of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to negate the intent and spirit of 
Congress is great. 

The Secretary's power to veto by admin- 
istrative action limits the good that Con- 
gress can do for farmers to those things that 
are so simple, so direct, that the results can 
come through to the farm in spite of all the 
foot-dragging and hostility that it will en- 
counter as it passes through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s hands. 

Despite these severe handicaps, at least 
some of us in the Democratic Congress are 
determined to develop a workable program 
that will help the farmers of America. 

You can mark it down as absolutely cer- 
tain that the Democratic Congress will not 
let the administration pull down the temple 
of agricultural programs completely in its 
final hours, as it has seemed determined to 
do, 

The Democratic Congress will never, never, 
never give Ezra Taft Benson the zero-parity 
floor he has asked for. We will not give him 
the marketplace, no-parity gimmick he has 
asked for either. 

The Democratic Co: will not allow 
the administration to get away with putting 
a penalty tax on the refunds that your co- 
operatives pay to their patrons. 

The Democratic Congress will not let the 
administration jack up REA interest rates, 
nor throw the REA co-ops to the wolves of 
Wall Street. 

You can count on that. You can bank on 
it. You can bet your economic lives on it— 
and that is exactly what the stakes are in 
agricultural policy today. For while the 
administration has a powerful veto weapon 
to use against Congress when it tries to help 
the farmer, we have & veto power of our own 
when it comes to acting on the administra- 
tion’s plans to harm the farmers. And we 
will use it. We will not give up a single 
inch. 

This tragic era for agriculture—the dark 
era of Ezra—has had a good and construc- 
tive result along with all the misery and 
waste. So it seems to me, at any rate. 

It has made us grow up and come of age 
in our thinking about farm policy. 

We now realize that the real argument in 
farm policy should not be over methods and 
details. The real argument is over basic 
objectives. 

Are you for a program to help the family 
farm? Or are you against the family farm? 
That, my friends, is the real issue, the real 
dividing line, in farm policy debate today. 

Almost any farmer in America can think 
up the general outline of a farm plan that 
will work—if there is a will to make it work. 

Methods are important. Details are im- 
portant. Some will work better than others. 
Some well-intentioned ideas might not work 
at all. We need highly skilled technical ex- 
perts and conscientious administration to 
carry out our farm programs. But our 
trouble is not for lack of ideas and conscien- 
tious, skilled people to put them into effect. 
The Department of Agriculture is overflow- 
ing with fine, dedicated career public sery- 
ants—who could make a farm program work 
and work well, if they were given a chance. 

Regrettably, the public attitude toward 
agriculture has been so deliberately distorted 
that we now need to mobilize better under- 
standing on the part of all American people 
as the first step toward the new and better 
farm program some of us are seeking, 

America's farm policies need to be re- 
examined and clarified in terms of objectives 
sought in the Nation’s interest—not just in 
terms of political slogans or cliches designed 
to turn city resident against farm resident, 
and even farmer against farmer. 
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Before we can enact any effective new 
farm legislation, we need to make clear what 
our purposes and objectives are. 

That's what some of us are trying to do 
in Congress now, while we are working on 
new and better legislation, 

All the legislative history behind the de- 
velopment of farm programs in America con- 
firms that our objective and purpose has 
been to assure the American people of a 
eontinued abundance of food and fiber, to 
offer America’s farmers an opportunity to 
achieve economic equality with other seg- 
ments of our economy, and to preserve and 
protect America’s traditional pattern of 
family owned, family operated farms as the 
type of agriculture best adapted to our 
democratic way of life. 

In more recent years, there has been added 
a new objective in the ineerest of the entire 
Nation—the purpose of using our abundance 
as a useful and effective humanitarian arm 
of better international relations. 

Repeatediy, the Congress of the United 
States has restated its intent to uphold these 
objectives, in one way or another. 

But these objectives are being challenged— 
we have heard our blessings of abundance 
criticized as a curse. 

We have heard that even 90 percent of 
equality—let alone full equality—is more 
than farmers are entitled to in our economy. 

We have heard disturbing yet increasing 
talk of encouraging a complete change in our 
historic pattern of farming, to put more 
emphasis on bigness and efficiency, less on 
human values and problems of rural living. 
We have heard less concern about perpetu- 
ating our family farming pattern, and more 
and more about giving way to the pressure of 
mass operations. 

Serious questions of public policy are in- 
volved, if we are to cross that line. 

It is not a change of direction toward 
which we should be allowed to drift or be 
pushed, without fully knowing the conse- 
quences. 

The most damaging product of the age 
of Ezra is the dangerous erosion of America's 
will to do justice for her farm people. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, a cancer of doubt has arisen in the 
public consciousness as to the merit of our 
family farming system—the most efficient 
agricultural production system in the world. 

The swift rise of vertical integration pro- 
vides the mechanism whereby big concen- 
trated business and financial interests can 
extend thelr domination over, agriculture. 
This will leave the farm family on the farm. 
But it will take away its economic independ- 
ence. The farmer wil! be told what to grow 
and where to sell, and the absentee-corpora- 
tion farm director will control what the 
farmer gets for his efforts. This is but 
corporate coliectivism—with private agri- 
cultural commissions. 

This ominous forecast for American agri- 
culture holds a powerful, fascinating allure 
for all too many people in our country today. 
Its allure has been heightened immeasurably 
by the discouraging, demoralizing shambles 
that the Republican 
made of our farm programs. There is a 
growing sentiment in our country for just 
giving up on the farm problem, 

This sentiment is strong among those who 
do not understand the tremendous values 
and strengths in our family farming system, 
nor the unusual problems which farm fam- 
ilies must face. There are millions and mil- 
lions of citizens in our population who are 
far removed from the soll. Their number is 
increasing year by year. Domination of 
agriculture by centralized corporate power 
appeals to many of them as an easy way out 
of the farm problem. 

And it appeals eyen more strongly to 
those who simply do not care about what 
happeus to farm people. 
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But I am one of the people who care, and 
so is LESTER JOHNSON, and so ts Senator 
Proxmirg. And I believe that there are many 
more elected Representatives like us in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Rather than stumble and drift along blind- 
ly because of a vacuum of sound farm policy 
leadership from the present administration, 
farm people and city people alike need to do 
some soul searching, and some honest ap- 
praisal of what we really want—and the al- 
ternatives we face. Perhaps I can be helpful 
in that direction today, by outlining to you 
my own guidelines for trying to develop a 
new and better farm program. 

We need an agricultural stabilization pro- 
gram far less costly to the American tax- 
payers than the present inexcusable mess— 
yet one that is far more effective in its pro- 
tection of family farmers and their contri- 
bution to the American economy. 

We can, and must, have both. 

We need an agricultural stabilization pro- 
gram- that provides more equality of op- 
portunity for agriculture to keep pace with 
the rest of our expanding economy in terms 
of income, yet one that does not make the 
farmer dependent on the Government for 
that income. 

We need a program that recognizes the 
need for and encourages farmers to help 
themselves through cooperative action for 
bargaining power in the market place and for 
whatever production adjustments that may 
be necessary to make the best use of our 
human, soll, and water resources. 

We need a program that recognizes and is 
tailored to the vast technological changes, 
yet does so without sacrificing the human 
and social values of our traditional American 
pattern of family owner-operated farms. 

We need a program that recognizes the 
farmer's stewardship responsibility for con- 
serving productivity of our land for the sake 
of future generations, yet recognizes too that 
the entire Nation shares that same responsi- 
bility—and must share in the cost of seeing 
that it is properly done. 

We need a program that really does some- 
thing about surpluses—making use of what 
we have, and adjusting production to keep 
from building up more beyond the level of 
possible need. 

Above all, we need a national food policy 
closely meshed with our farm policy, so that 
we can better gear our productive resources 
to the needs of humanity at home and 
abroad—instead of producing for Govern- 
ment storage bins. 

If the choice facing us rests between 
abundance and scarcity, consumers and farm- 
ers alike have a vital stake in abundance— 
wisely used. Farm abundance has done more 
to check inflation and the increase in the cost 
of living than any other single factor in our 
economy. 

Until we as a Nation face up to our social 
responsibility of deciding what we are going 
to do about the areas of hardship ånd suffer- 
ing in our own midst—and to what extent 
we are willing to share out potential abund- 
ance with hungry peoples of the world as 
a force for freedom—until these questions 
are resolved, it appears morally wrong to in- 
sist that American agriculture drastically 
curb its output below levels for which human 
need exists. 

Society must recognize that in the long 
run, it pays the price one way or another, 

Is it not cheaper—and far better—to enlist 
our food abundance in waging peace, than to 
be faced with enlisting our sons and mobil- 
izing our economy for war? 

It is not cheaper—and far better—to invest 
some of our abundance in raising the living 
standards of low-income groups in our coun- 
try, rather than turning to a searcity phi- 
losophy that can only force up food costs to 
all segments of our society. 
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American agriculture is offered no alter- 
native other than following the pattern of 
monopoly industry, in cutting back its pro- 
duction to the point where it can receive 
more income for less output, it will be con- 
sumers of the Nation who will pay the bill. 

Farmers would like to produce in abund- 
ance, if that abundance is wisely used, and 
they can receive a fair return for their in- 
vestment, their managerial skill, ahd their 
labor. 

Yet there Is no reason why farmers alone 
should subsidize other segemtns of our so- 
ciety already receiving a greater proportion- 
ate share of our national income, nor any rea- 
son why farmers alone should bear the costs 
of producing to meet the needs of under- 
developed areas of the world, in the interests 
of America’s foreign policy. 

If consumers want the price protection of 
always having a little more than enough to 
eat, if the Nation wants the valuable asset 
of abundance in a world of need, then the 
public must recognize that there is a public 
interest stake in Government providing a 
climate of conditions in which farmers can 
survive economically. 8 

You cannot do it by writing off farm people 
as second-class citizens, who are not to share 
in the general prosperity and progress of the 
Nation. 

You cannot do it by throwing farmers on 
the mercy of the free market for what they 
sell, when the costs of what they buy are 
bolstered and supported by all kinds of built- 
in protectors. 

Food is basic to national life, 

Price protection, farm credit, conservation 
assistance—all such farm programs are but 
means to an end—not the end itself. 

There is no simple answer to achieving 
these objectives, no one panacea for the 
entire farm problem. Neither can any one 
bill meet all the problems we face. 

But reasonable men should be able to 
agree on combining an entire kit of economic 
and program tools in order that each com- 
modity may be handled in the manner best 
suited to its unique needs. 

We need more adequate credit designed to 
family farm requirements. We need better 
conservation programs, We need more re- 
search directed into utilization of our abun- 
dance. We need a food stamp program to 
increase consumption among our aged, our 
handicapped, our dependent children, and 
our unemployed. We need greatly expanded 
uses of our food internationally under a 
food-for-peace program. 

Yet with all of this, we need the Govern- 
ment’s cooperation with farmers toward 
more adequate income protection and pro- 
duction adjustment. We can do it through 
combined use of income equalization pay- 
ments to producers, through marketing 
orders and agreements, through orderly 
marketing loans and direct purchases, 
through marketing quotas, through pay- 
ments in kind in some instances, through 
greater rural development aid and -through 
Government sanction of farmers banding 
together to help themselves when they de- 
velop and accept programs to do so by ma- 
jority vote of producers. 

Far from regimentation, such a program 
offers the real freedom farmers need—free- 
dom from poverty, freedom from economic 
domination, and freedom of choice as to the 
alternatives they prefer in to avoid 
the hardship of the wildly fluctuating free 
markets over which they now have no 
control, 

These are not pie-in-the-sky proposals. 
They are sound and practical and should be 
achieved, if American agriculture mobilizes 
its forces and carries its true story to the 
rest of the American people. 

And with such a I am sure, we 
can at long last secure for all agriculture 
assurances which I have termed my "farmer's 
bill of rights,” as standards from which 
farmets should never retreat. 
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They include: 

1. The right to full equality of economic 
opportunity. 

2. The right for improved standards of 
rural living. 

3. The right of reasonable protection 
against natural hazards. 

4. The right to extend agricultural free 
enterprise through cooperative action. 

5. The right to public cooperation and 
assistance in conserving and saving the soil. 

6. The right to preserve the social and 
human values of family farming. 

7. The right to decent land tenure which 
encourages the desirable goal of farm owner- 
ship. 
8. The right to a democratic voice in his 
own farm program. 

9. The right to benefits of an expanding 
world trade. 

10. The right to a long-term program of 
food reserves to protect consumers against 
costly scarcity. 

11. The right to assurance that land rec- 
lamation development will result in estab- 
lishment of new family farms, not factories 
in the field. 

12. The right to the entire Nation's sup- 
port for use of food and fiber as a force for 
freedom throughout the world. 

These, I believe, are the basic rights of 
American agriculture. 

They are not new rights. They are not 
rights of special privilege, gained through 
misuse or abuse of tremendous power over 
the lifelines of the Nation's food supply. 

Rather, they are rights of historic prece- 
dent, earned by the great and continuing 
contribution of agriculture to American 
life—the fulfillment of the Nation's needs in 
peace or war, in good times or bad, at per- 
sonal profit or loss, 

They need to be restated now only as a 
guiding beacon of light, cast upon the dark- 
ness of present confusion over America’s 
farm policy. 

They must be just as zealously guarded 
against forces which seek to destroy them, as 
we guard other historic rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of freedom in our 
democracy, 


Citizens’ Union Urges Mayor To Reor- 
ganize Title I Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent disclosures in New York 
City indicating faulty procedures in the 
administration of the title I program, I 
think my colleagues in the House will 
be interested in the following comment 
recently made by the Citizens’ Union: 
Crrizens’ UNION UrGES MAYOR To REORGANIZE 

TITLE I PROGRAM 

The Citizens’ Union today released a let- 
ter it has written Mayor Wagner urging a 
complete reorganization of the title I slum- 
clearance program. The letter, signed by 
Citizens’ Union Chairman Milton M, Berger- 
man, follows: 

“DEAR Mayor WacNes: I am writing on be- 
half of the Citizens’ Union to urge you to 
proceed promptly with a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of the city’s title I slum-clear- 
ance program, 

“Some weeks ago the Citizens’ Union ad- 
dressed a series of questions to the mayor's 
committee on slum clearance. We received 
answers, and we then asked the committee 
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to open some of its files to us. We and others 
subsequently examined some of the records. 
As a result a good deal of light has been 
thrown on the manner in which the title I 
program has been conducted up to now, and 
some major weaknesses have been disclosed. 

“The chairman of the slum-clearance com- 
mittee has now declared that title I in New 
York City is a ‘dead duck." Like the report 
of Mark Twain's death, this report is highly 
exaggerated. The exposure of certain weak- 
ness of administration should simply lead 
to a sounder and better organization of 
future title I operations, 

“Whatever has been accomplished in the 
first 10 years of operation of the slum-clear- 
ance program, it is unquestionable that a 
vast job of rebuilding the city’s deteriorated 
areas remains to be done. Now is the time 
to put the program on a sound, constructive 
basis. 

“Two major weaknesses have been revealed 
in the present proceduré: 

“1. Title I has been administered by a 
scratch committee in a haphazard fashion. 
There has been no sound advance planning 
and organization. 

“2. Title I has been a bonanza for some 
miscellaneous groups of persons who have 
found it a safe and easy way to make a lot 
of money without giving anything in return, 
Of course, there are exceptions, There have 
been a very few responsible persons and 
groups who have performed creditably both 
as initial sponsors and as salvagers of projects 
that were initially given to the wrong people. 

“We now urge you to ask the city admin- 
istrator to make an immediate study and to 
prepare a plan for handling present and 
future title I operations. As tentative sug- 
gestions, we offer the following: 

“1. Comprehensive planning for redevelop- 
ment of deteriorated areas should be a func- 
tion of the city planning commission. The 
commission should draw up a comprehensive 
plan which will not only designate appro- 
priate areas for redevelopment, but will also 
indicate the proper type of development for 
each area, whether luxury apartments, mid- 
die-income housing, subsidized housing, or 
business or industrial use. 

“2: An extensive operation such as the 
title I program should not be in the hands 
of a scratch committee. A formal operat- 
ing organization should be set up. This or- 
ganization should have full authority to 
administer the work of obtaining reliable 
sponsors and supervising their activities, in- 
cluding the clearance of the sites, the relo- 
cation of tenants, and reconstruction of the 
area 


“We belleve that a new setup along these 
lines will have the effect of interesting many 
more responsible developers than at pres- 
ent and will put new life into the title I 
program.” 


Forthcoming Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 
IN THE e 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Congress is working on reform labor 
legislation, various segments of our citi- 
zenry and press are pondering the issue 
and formulating opinions on this highly 
controversial matter. 

From the editorial section of the Houl- 
ton Pioneer Times, a popular northern 
Maine weekly, comes this poignant and 
persuasive observation: 
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[From the Houlton (Maine) Pioneer Times, 
July 2, 1959] 


More ABOUT FORTHCOMING LABOR LEGISLATION 


Two weeks ago we discussed one of the 
phases of pending labor legislation that is to 
be acted on by the House of Representatives, 
that commends itself to the thoughtful at- 
tention of every citizen of this country. 

This was along the theme that the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill, soon to be considered, is, in 
its present form, ineffective, without teeth 
and too mild to correct the most flagrant 
pir of which some labor organizations are 
guilty. 

The first major issue was the bill of rights 
for unlon members which Senator JoHN L. 
McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, declares 
must be an integral part of this changed law 
if that law is to do the job it should. We 
agree with Senator McCLELLAN on that point. 
we believe most of our readers will if they 
give the issue serious thought. 

Second major issue is the question of the 
right of union leaders to put picket lines 
around a place of business and use secondary 
boycotts to force employees to join a union. 

This is the most flagrant kind of duress 
which abridges the rights of both workers 
and employers. On this question Senator 

N believes that employees should 
be free to determine whether or not they 
want a union. He contends that, if a maj- 
ority of them do not want a union, they 
should not be forced into one. 

Branding organizational picketing and sec- 
ondary boycotts as instruments of economic 
coercion used to thwart the will of em- 
ployees and used as an instrument to per- 
petuate racketeering in labor-management 
relations, the chairman of the famed Mc- 
Clellan rackets committee, which turned the 
spotlight on these and other offensive prac- 
tices of labor organizations, firmly believes 
union leaders should be deprived of these 
rights. 

You might ask what possible interest 
there could be in this section of the country 
on labor matters when there are so few 
that we have to contend with hereabouts 
and those that do exist are of a somewhat 
different character than those who 50 
vigorously sponsor the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 

Our view is that because the abuses of 
blackmail picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts are so completely un-American and 
because they can have such a far-reaching 
and destructive effect on enterprises far 
from the scene of a labor dispute and be, 
such a real menace to small business, they 
should be completely abolished. 

If this is true, and we believe every red- 
blooded American will agree that it ts, then 
it ls the duty of every citizen, whether he 
would be directly affected by such reform or 
not, to request his Congressman to vote to 
put teeth into the Kennedy-Ervin bill when 
it comes up in the House and to have no 
part of the present milk-and-water version. 

It seems to us this is a time for the House 
of Representatives to do what the Senate 
apparently did not have the courage to do. 

Congressman CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE is your 
Congressman. His address is House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


This We Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following article by Dr. Louis M. Orr, 
of Orlando, Fla., president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, entitled “This 
We Believe.” - 

Tus WE BELIEVE 
(Inaugural address by Louis M. Orr, M.D., of 

Orlando, Fla, president of the American 

Medical Association, at presidential inaug- 

uration ceremony, American Medical Asso- 

ciation, 108th annual meeting, Convention 

Hall, Atlantic City, June 9, 1959) 

President Eisenhower, Dr. Larson, fellow 
physicians, and friends, in taking office as 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion I do so with gratitude and humility. 
I am aware of the responsibilities of my new 
position. And I am determined to carry out 
my duties with all the dedication at my 
command. 

Tonight, I consider it my duty to speak out 
on certain fundamental ideas which are vital 
tó medicine, to America, and to mankind. 

Medical progress through the years has 
been inspired by a particular type of man: 

Those who learn from the past, but face 
boldly up to the future: who work at the 
day's task, but work and dream, also, for 
tomorrow's progress. 

These are the men who blaze the trail for 
humanity. 

But they must breathe the air of freedom; 
and they flourish best in those times and 
places where all men respect knowledge, 
value personal initiative, and applaud 
quality. 

They have flourished in America—in this 
young nation which, from its beginnings, has 
cherished the ideals of individual freedom 
and self-reliance. They have flourished, as 
the green bay tree, whether in medicine, in- 
dustry or the other professions. For it is 
the spirit of democracy to encourage action, 
cooperation, and the striving for excellence. 

Today, however, we can perceive distrub- 
ing trends in our country; and they concern 
all thoughtful men. In confronting these 
trends, we would be wise to pause for a 
moment and study the past, because from 
the past we can learn important lessons for 
the present, 

Modern medicine, for example, traces its 
traditions back to Hippocrates, the Greek 
physicion and teacher. He taught his stu- 
dents the facts about the art and science of 
medicine as they then existed. But Hip- 
pocrates gave them much more than facts; 
he also gave them a sense of values and 
ethics, He taught the physician's obligation 
to the patient; respect for the individual; 
compassion; the doctor's duty to impart his 
knowledge to others. 

Greek children were taught the meaning 
and value of freedom. The Greeks knew 
that their country was free only because they 
as individuals were free, and they accepted 
full responsibility for maintaining and pro- 
tecting that freedom. They were willing to 
pay the price because they valued freadom 
above everything else. They achieved great- 
ness not because thelr country was large, 
or rich, or blessed with abundant natural re- 
sources, for they had none of those advan- 
tages. Greece left an indelible stamp on his- 
tory for one reason only: it gave birth to a 
spirit which for 2,500 years has sparked hope 
in the minds and hearts of men—the same 
spirit that underlies the promise of America, 

When Greece and Rome eventually fell, 
they were conquered not by outside aggres- 
sors by a decline in thelr moral and spiritual 
strength. Describing what happened, Miss 
Edith Hamilton, the famous classical 
scholar, has put it this way: 

In the end, more than they wanted free- 
dom, they wanted security, a comfortable life, 
and they lost all—security and comfort and 
freedom. Is not that a challenge to us? Is 
it not true that into our education have 
come a slackness and softness? Is hard ef- 
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fort, prominent? The world of thought can 
be entered in no other way. Are we not 
growing slack and soft in our political life? 
When the Athenians finally wanted not to 
give to the state, but the state to give to 
them, when the freedom they wished most 
for was freedom from responsibility, then 
Athens ceased to be free and was never free 
again,” 

Miss Hamilton's words have a pertinent, 
almost ominous ring, for us Americans today. 

Are we teaching, living and developing all 
of the potentialities of our democracy? 

Are we standing up for the individual over 
the group or the State? 

Are we concerned with the moral and 
ethical basis of our society, or do we worry 
more about money, and the things that 
money can buy? 

Are we exploring all possible ways and 
means of solving our problems through self- 
reliance, initiative and cooperation, or do 
we more and more give up without question 
and accept intervention and eventual gov- 
ernment control? 

Let us appraise the road we are to travel, 

One road leads to rigid and unworkable 
compulsion; to deadening uniformity and to 
the loss—yes, the inevitable loss of that in- 
dividualism and vitality which has made 
American medicine a pace setter in the 
world. 

This, we must not lose. 

‘This road we must not take. 

The other is the road of the free spirit; 
of dedicated men and women voluntarily 
working together; of sustained and hearten- 
ing progress in the never-ending war against 
the killers and cripplers of mankind. 

This is the road we have followed, This is 
the road we must follow. 

For in this way—and in this way only— 
can we continue to make medicine a faith- 
ful servant to mankind. 

As citizens, we believe in individual free- 
dom, individual rights, individual responsi- 
bilities. | : 

We believe that the basic element of 
progress is not compulsion but voluntary 
cooperation; not force but reason; not blind 
obedience but independent intelligence; not 
timidity but faith—faith In man, faith in 
ourselves, faith in God. 

We believe that freedom, to survive and 
grow, can never be placed upon a shelf and 
forgotton, but must be fought for again and 
again, day after day, by men and women 
willing to stand up and to be counted. We 
reject any philosophy alien to these beliefs. 

We know that we must continue to furnish 
the best possible health care to every Ameri- 
can—and this emphatically includes the 
older citizen. 

We know that we must continue to im- 
prove and broaden voluntary health pro- 
grams in preference to compulsory programs 
that lead to waste. 

We know that we must continue to de- 
fend the unfettered, inquiring mind for 
medical progress depends upon the relentless 
quest for truth by minds that are free. 

This is not merely an opinion; it is a 
elgnificant lesson of history, true yesterday, 


; true today, true always. 


For the practice of medicine is more— 
much more—than merely facts and experi- 
ence. It is new knowledge, new ideas; a 
blending of the best of the old with the best 
of the new. It is the “invincible belief" of 
Louis Pasteur that "science will triumph over 
ignorance, that the future will belong to 
those who have done the most for suffering 
humanity.” 

As doctors of medicine it has been our re- 
sponsibility to watch men, women and 
children in their darkest hours and to seek 
to heal and help them. 

Anyone who has done this knows that there 
is inside every man an unquenchable spirit 
linked to life and love, mercy and hope and 
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the eternal values that come from the 
Creator. 

Upon this knowledge is built our firm be- 
lef—the belief that the fundamental obli- 
gation of our profession is to maintain med- 
icine’s role as the faithful servant of man- 
kind. 

Now, and for always—this we believe. 


Federal Milk Marketing Order Unfair to 
District of Columbia Consumers and 
Midwest Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Al Steadman, agricultural 
writer for the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul, Minn., has an excellent editorial 
on the cause and effect of the recently 
adopted Federal milk marketing order 
for the Washington, D.C., area. 

I am in full agreement with the views 
expressed in Mr, Steadman's article. 
The new Federal order works a hardship 
against milk producers in the Midwest, 
milk consumers in the District of Co- 
lumbia area, and taxpayers all over the 
country, This is another example of 
barriers erected against the free flow 
of milk between the States. My national 
milk sanitation bill is aimed at breaking 
down trede barriers and allowing con- 
sumers in all parts of our country to get 
the Midwest's wholesome, yet economi- 
cal, milk. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Al Steadman's editorial. It 
follows: 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

On June 1 a new Federal milk order went 
into effect for the Washington, D.C., area, 
greatly cutting down the flow of milk from 
outside regions to home consumers and de- 
fense agencies in the Nation's Capital. 

On July 1, exactiy a month later, prices 
on home-delivered milk in Washington were 
boosted to 48 cents a half gallon. This is 
13 cents a half gallon or 614 cents a quart 
higher than the price now being paid for 
home-delivered milk in the Twin Cities. 
That difference is about twice as much as 
the cost of transporting whole milk from 
the Twin Cities to Washington, Some of 
that increased cost to consumers is attributed 
to a recent wage increase of 8 cents an hour 
for milk company employes. 

The test of the Increased milk cost is the 
District of Columbia consumers’ burden in 
carrying the new Federal milk order with its 
restrictions against outside competition. 
Washington consumers don’t have any vote, 
so they have even less standing than con- 
sumers generally have in Federal milk order 
E of the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

But among the Washington consumers in 
this instance happen to be many tax-sup- 
ported institutions Including all of the na- 
tional defense agencies that buy milk for 
soldiers, sailors, or airmen, 

So Midwest dairymen are in a position to 
sympathize with the helplessness of those 
agencies and of Washington home consumers. 
Our dairymen would like to sell them milk” 
cheaper but the Government won't allow it, 
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This region would like to haye a whack 
at the defense milk business, But, like 
Washington consumers, Midwest dairymen 
have equal standing with the insiders only 
when it comes to paying Federal taxes. When 
it comes to selling milk, cream, or concen- 
trated milk to those national defense agen- 
cies that our boys help to staff and man, 
the U.S, Government now says “nothing 
doing.” 


Living Portrait of a Potential U.S. 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable comment regarding 
Earl Mazo’s new book on Vice President 
Ricuarp M. Nrxon. The following review 
by Mr. Willard Edwards should be of 
interest to all: 

LIVING PORTRAIT OF A POTENTIAL U.S. 
PRESIDENT 


(Revlewed by Willard Edwards) 


The difficulties of unbiased biography are 
magniñed when the subject is not only very 
much alive but a comparatively young politi- 
cian and office holder, in midcareer, both 
hated and admired, the target of fears and 
hopes as a potential President of the United 
States. 

Earl Mazo, an experienced Washington cor- 
respondent, has surmounted these obstacles 
by a magnificent reporting job—the kind of 

digging for detall and tireless pursuit 
of the truth that breathes life into a por- 
trait. 

Here is the first complete, factual, unvar- 
nished examination of the deeds, thoughts, 
philosophy, and ambitiens of a highly com- 
plex figure whose poljtical success story, in a 
short 13 years, is one of the marvels of this 
era. 

The bare facts of Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nrxon’s public career make exciting read- 
ing. When these are combined with a dis- 
closure of many hitherto hidden chapters, 
frank revelations by Nrxonw himself of his 
reactions to dramatic episodes, and a per- 
ceptive analysis of his qualities, the narrative 
becomes absorbing history. 

Armed with a wire recorder, Mazo inter- 
viewed 307 friends and enemies of Nrxon, 
scattered from Washington, D.C. to Califor- 
nia, As one of those thus cross-examined at 
length, this reviewer can testify to the au- 
thor's skill as an exhaustive questioner. He 
searched forgotten records and labored thru 
the mountains of printed material based 
upon the young Californian’s headlong rush 
to the political heights, 

In 2 dozen private interviews with NIXON 
himself between December 1957 and Janu- 
ary 1959, Mazo searched diligently for this 
“controversial” character's views on sub- 
jects from Taft to television. These off 
the record” conversations, embodied in a 
final chapter, are remarkable in their direct 
approach to matters often ruled taboo by 
politicians. 

When he was first assigned by his news- 
paper to cover Nixon's activities, Mazo had 
a preconceived aversion—based on published 
accounts—to the Vice President’s personal- 
ity and methods. When he took a furlough 
to gather material for this biography, traces 
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of this hostility remained, After 15 months 
he had 200,000 words of manuscript. In an 
effort to attain “balance,” he confesses, he 
culled 100,000 words, all, in his phrase, 
pro-N Nox.“ 

What remains is an equitable accounting, 
hiding neither the creditable nor the ques- 
tionable. Mazo finds Nixon a paradoxtial 
combination of qualities that bring to mind 
Abraham Lincoln. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and Joseph R. McCarthy. 
Nixon's foes will not like the conclusion, 
produced by the logic of events recorded 
here, that the qualities of the first two men 
have become predominant as the Vice Presi- 
dent has matured. 

The book is bursting with fresh material, 
There is much new detail about one of the 
most theatrical incidents of a presidential 
campaign—the Nixon fund“ episode of 
1952—-which was converted by the then 39 
year old running mate to General Eisen- 
hower from disaster into triumph. His re- 
sistance to pressures from high quarters, 
urging that he quit the ticket, is told for 
the first time. 

From the days of the Alger Hiss case, when 
Nrxon first attained national prominence, 
to the exciting events of his South American 
tour last year, when he faced murderous as- 
sault in Caracas, this account shows the 
Vice President steadily advancing in self- 
assurance, wisdom, coolness under fire, and 


a fatalistic belief that he is being borne 


along, powerless to resist, on the stream of 
history. 

His ambition is not as fierce as many 
think, Mazo says. Three times he has faced 
the possibility that the President's illness 
might make him the Nation's Chief Execu- 
tive. He was numb with shock on the first 
occasion; he faced the prospect calmly on 
the third. Politically bold, a conservative 
with a practical yardstick, he would be the 
“hardest driving and most controversial” 
President in 50 years, and no one, “whether 
in dismay or hdmiration,” notes his biog- 
rapher, can expect that he would be a weak 
Executive. 


GTA Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
PAN Radio Roundup, of Tuesday, July 

, 1957. 


There being no objection, the Round- 
up was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Darry Rabro ROUNDUP 


Big corporations with their armies of tax 
lawyers, efficiency experts, and technical ad- 
visers know how to make sure that every last 
bolt and squirt of oil on a production ma- 
chine pays for itself time and time again. 
But there isn’t one farmer in a million who 
is rich enough to- hire one expert, even 
though the cost is tax deductible. 

Still, nowhere has the big drive for ef- 
ficlency been so bally-hooed as on the farms, 
From the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the machinery makers, the big farm maga- 
zines the word to farmers has been: “Boost 
efficiency. Buy more machinery. Use less 
labor. Beat the cost-price squeeze.“ 
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So what has happened? Farmers are 
loaded with machinery, much of tt bought 
on credit. Now the question is, is it pay- 
ing off? Does more machinery mean more 
efficiency? That's a hard question to answer. 
We haven't seen much reliable research on 
the economics of how much more profit a 
farmer earns through buying more machin- 
ery. So we are indebted to a report on this 
subject by an independent reporting agency 
that publishes a newsletter called Agri- 
business Outlook.” What it has to say may 
come as a surprise to most farmers, Here's 
what Agribusiness Outlook says: 

“There's strong evidence that farmers 
have been oversold on the economic bene- 
fits of more and better farm machinery and 
too-rapid expansion, For agriculture, as a 
whole, increased mechanization simply isn't 
doing what it is supposed to do—cut pro- 
duction costs and increase income.” 

What's the evidence? Well, listen to these 
statistics and figures, Agribusiness Outlook 
reports that the farmer's “unit production 


costs haven't been cut by mechanization. 


Out of each dollar of sales income, the farm- 
er now has about 82 cents cash costs to pay, 
compared with 65 cents in the base period 
of 1947 to 1949. Output per man-hour on 
the farm has increased 32 percent since 
1948 but output per unit of farm machinery 
and motor vehicles declined 40 percent.” 

Agribusiness adds all this up to show that 
farmers have held their gross income about 
level at $30 billion a year, but only by in- 
creasing production 18 percent in the last 
ten years. But it cost them 28 percent more 
to get that 18 percent production increase. 
Agribusiness concludes that “the farmer will 
continue on the technological treadmill as 
long as the economic benefits are absorbed 
by higher prices for supplies, equipment, 
and service, or until they can pass along 
their own rising costs through greater bar- 
gaining power.” 

We've just skimmed the surface on the 
facts and figures in this Agribusiness Out- 
look report, If you would like more infor- 
mation why not drop in at your local co-op 
elevator. The manager will have a copy of 
the report that you can look over. Or, drop 
a postcard to Farmers Union GTA in St. 
Paul and we'll send one direct to you. 

We think you'll agree, after examining 
the facts, that lower farm prices and all-out 
production are not the answer to the farm 
problem, And the 23d of this month is the 
time for the Nation's wheat farmers to make 
to make their decision. A “Yes” vote in 
the wheat referendum will hold the line on 
both production and prices. 

The following is an excerpt from a news 
story in the July 7, 1959, issue of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press: 


“LIKES GTA-TYPE BROADCAST—IKE EYES WEEKLY 
SHOW 
(“By Robert E. Lee, Pioneer Press Washing- 
ton Bureau) 


“WASHINGTON, The political effectiveness of 
the generally antiadministration broadcasts 
of the (Farmers Union) grain Terminal As- 
sociation has captured the respect of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

“The Pioneer Press Washington Bureau is 
informed by sources close to Eisenhower 
that he wishes the Republican party could 
put on something like the GTA broadcasts 
emanating * * * from St, Paul. The Presi- 
dent doesn't dream of doing it on a daily 
basis; he'd settle for one a week starting next 
February and running up to election day in 
November, Eisenhower is said to be aware 
that the constant hammering of the associa- 
tion and GTA General Manager M. W. 
Thatcher against his programs and for 
theirs is getting a message across. He 
doesn't like the message but he seems to be 
sold on the technique. 


1959 
Proposed Solution of the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, our 


farm problem is one that requires solu- 
tion in the interests of both the farmers 
and the taxpayers of this Nation. 

Many proposals are being advanced 
for a solution of the problem, and I have 
just received a most interesting sugges- 
tion from Mr. Paul Walther, of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., of Salina, Kans., 
which is worthy of the study of every 
Senator. 

Task unanimous consent that the pro- 
posal be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE FARM PROBLEM 


To the impartial economic observer there 
can be no doubt that the present methods 
provide no solution for the farm problem, 
because all the schemes tried so far defy 
any and every sound economic principle. 

Under the loan and price-support program 
the farmer was given a guaranteed outlet 
at a guaranteed high price which could have 
only one result, namely, to increase the pro- 
duction some more. 

Production control by acreage reduction 
and production quotas for every single 
farmer in the country is also no solution. 
Besides being socialistic and defying our free 
enterprise system, it had no practical re- 
sults because only the poorest land was 
taken out of wheat production and with the 
help of improved farming methods even 
bigger crops were raised on the reduced 
acreage. 

Now it is proposed to reduce the wheat 
acreage some more, not to permit the farmer 
to use the retired wheat acreage for other 
crops, in return for which the loan price is 
again to be raised and on top of it the farmer 
is to be paid a dole for doing nothing and 
letting part of his land lay idle. 

Higher prices will curtail domestic con- 
sumption some more, exports will require 
tremendously increased subsidies, and still 
the production will be far greater than what 
can be consumed and can be given away. 

While in the past it was a farm problem, 
meaning that one economic group had some 
difficulties; by now it has grown into a na- 
tional economic disaster. By draining these 
untold and ever-increasing billions of dol- 
lars from the Treasury, without accomplish- 
ing anything, it has become the principal 
cause that the budget cannot be balanced. 
This inevitably will step up the tempo of 
inflation and the end result will be terrible 
economic chaos. 

Twenty-five years of continuous dismal 
failure should be time enough to convince 
even the most enthusiastic supporters of 
these so-called New Deal fallacies that they 
will not and cannot do the trick. It is high 
time that the fact is realized that all these 
programs have oné basic weakness, namely, 
the surplus commodities are not put to eco- 
nomic use. 

I, therefore, would like to suggest once 
More an economic approach which would 
provide a permanent solution for the entire 
complex farm problem without any Govern- 


ment help or interference with the natural 
developments of agriculture. 

I propose that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be changed into a mixed corpora- 
tion under private management. 

The present methods of establishing parity 
prices should be abolished. When farming 
became highly mechanized and diversified, it 
became an industry and should be treated 
as such. ; 

Only by putting Interest on the original 
investment, maintenance and depreciation, 
and manpower labor cost per acre on one 
side of the ledger, and the present average 
yield per acre on the other side can a fair 
average price per bushel of wheat be deter- 
mined which would allow the farmer to cover 
his expenses and assure him a fair profit in 
relation to the time and effort spent in 
raising this particular crop. The present 
methods are utterly ridiculous because they 
do not take into account the reduced labor 
cost and the tremendously increased yield per 
acre. It is also economic nonsense to set 
some arbitrary prices 9 to 12 months in ad- 
vance, regardless of future developments. It 
further should be clear that the same price 
cannot be declared adequate if farmers have 
a bumper crop or if they have a near failure. 

A Board of Economic Advisers, appointed 
by the President and approved by Congress, 
should cooperate with the management of 
the Corporation to establish for a period of 
3 to 6 months minimum and maximum prices 
for the three major grain crops—wheat, corn, 
and milo. If prices go below the established 
minimum, the Corporation starts buying 
until normal prices are restored. If prices 
go above the established maximum, the Cor- 
poration starts selling to prevent inflationary 
price rises. 

The Corporation will carry at all times a 
reasonable emergency reserve of the three 
grains. All surpluses remaining after do- 
mestic consumption and legitimate efforts 
are taken care of are to be converted into 
fuel alcohol. 

When buying the grain, careful selection 
would be necessary. Only the best qualities, 
suited for prolonged storage, should be 
added to the reserve, and low grades, sub- 
ject to early deterioration, should be imme- 
diately converted into alcohol. 

In times when our domestic prices are 
above world prices, it would be one of the 
obligations of the corporation to make part 
of the stocks available for export. Special 
care should be taken to place mills In a com- 
petitive position to maintain and if possible 
to extend foreign markets for American 
wheat-flour and corn products, The losses 
to be taken on these export sales would be 
prorated over the remainder of the stocks, 
increasing slightly the cost price of the grain 
which it is to be converted into alcohol, 
This will be a temporary necessity only be- 
cause it can be expected that our domestic 
prices and world prices eventually will meet 
a ` 
By establishing a guaranteed market and 
fair and reasonable prices for these three 
grain crops all other Government loan or 
support activities as well as all controls 
and regulations for all other farm activities 
can be abandoned. One or the other of 
these three grains can be grown anywhere 
in the country and farmers will not be so 
foolish to produce tobacco, cotton, soybeans, 
peanuts, or any other crop in excess of nor- 
mal needs if they can have better returns 
per acre from and a guaranteed outlet for 
these standard grain crops. 

It also would be instrumental in adjust- 
ing the meat and dairy production to the 
actual demand. No dairy farmer will pro- 
duce milk, cheese, or butter surpluses when 
he can at all times sell his surplus corn at a 
fair profit to the Corporation. 

But above all, every farmer can do what 
is best under his particular conditions and 
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nobody will be coerced by Government regu- 
lations which cannot be elastic enough to fit 
the varled conditions in the different parts 
of the country and at the same time be 
Strict enough to be effective. 

In setting up the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as a mixed corporation the Govern- 
ment should retain 51 percent of the stock 
for the one and only purpose to make sure 
that the Corporation is run strictly for the 
economic interest and benefit of the country 
as a whole and to prevent that any indi- 
viduals or any special group could derive any 
unjustified profits or advantages from the 
activities of the Corporation. 

The remaining 49 percent of the shares 
should be offered to the farm organizations 
representing the producers of the grain. 

The elevator interests and grain trade 
who will be called upon to handle and store 
the grain. 

The milling industry who will have to 
granulate the grain for the distilleries. 

The distilleries who produce the alcohol. 

The ofl industry who will have to absorb 
the end product. f 

As can be expected all kinds of objec- 
tions will be voiced by the oil ind 
and it therefore would only be fitting to 
consider shortly the effects of such a meas- 
ure on the oll interests. 

It goes without saying that the cost price 
of this fuel alcohol will be’ considerably 
higher than the cost price of fuels derived 
from crude oil. Conceivably this fuel alco- 
hol could be used to advantage in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber or as jet-fuel 
but for simplicity’s sake let us consider that 
it would be used entirely to be blended with 
gasoline. Since the fuel alcohol has a much 
higher octane quality, the crude oil could 
be refined at a higher yield, reducing the 
cost of the gasoline and the alcohol then 
would restore the octane to the required 
rating. Since the alcohol would be distri- 
buted to refineries in proportion to their 
capacity they would be all in the same boat 
and if any change in the price for gasoline 
would be necessary it would be the same 
for everybody. 

In comparison to the enormous quantities 
of gasoline used, it would take only a small 
admixture of this higher priced fuel alcohol 
to absorb it and it can be expected that the 
price of the gasoline would not be raised 
more than about one-half cent per gallon. 
However, in the beginning stages, when the 
high priced surpluses carried now by the 
Government will primarily be used, it is 
conceivable that the price increase for gas- 
oline could amount to about 1 cent per 
gallon, If this would be considered unde- 
sirable, all that would be necessary would 
be to reduce the gasoline tax by the same 
amount per gallon. Nobody would be hurt 
and still the Treasury would be approxi- 
mately $6 billion better off because they 
would not have to pay anymore all these 
billions for ineffective farm supports. 

Another objection from the oil interests 
no doubt would be that this fuel alcohol 
would take the place of considerable 
quantities of natural oll products. With 
full production on the farms and restored 
prosperity in the rural sections of the 
country, the consumption of gasoline will 
increase tremendously and offset at least 
part of this additional supply. 

An added advantage would be that it 
would help to stretch our potential reserve 
of natural oil and postpone the day when 
oil will have to be extracted from shale or 
coal under very unfavorable economic con- 
ditions and at extremely high costs, 

It is of utmost importance to keep always 
in mind that this conversion of grain into 
fuel alcoho} is intended to be only an emer- 
gency measure to dispose off the horrible 
surpluses now in Government hands and 
the overproduction in the immediate fu- 
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ture. The use of grain for fuel alcohol will 
gradually taper off as feed and food con- 
sumption slowly but surely will catch up 
with the increase in production. 

A thorough examination of my sugges- 
tions by economic experts will show that 
the results would go far beyond solving the 
farm problems. Instead of spending these 
enormous amounts for farm supports the 
general farm income will be restored to full 
parity with other sections of our economy, 
resulting in greatly increased tax returns 
from the rural sections. Not only would 
we. have again a balanced budget but the 
national debt could be reduced, reversing 
the present inflationary trend and restor- 
ing sound economic conditions in our great 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL WALTHER. 


The North Still Has Much To Do To End 
Bigotry and Discrimination Within Its 
Own Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
earlier in this session I have spoken in 
the Senate of the fact that we of the 
northern States still have much to ac- 
complish in the vital realm of race rela- 
tions. Bigotry, discrimination, and un- 
fairness have by no means been 
eliminated above the Mason-Dixon Line. 
It is, of course, politically safer for a 
northerner to assail Little Rock than to 
criticize Levittown. Yet we should 
constantly be aware of the mote in our 
own eye, when we discuss the unfor- 
tunate circumstances which prevail in 
certain of the southern States. Let us 
not look so hard at the distant horizon 
that we overlook what is going on right 
at our own shoelaces. 

For example, of the 39 States outside 
the South, only 19 have established 
FEPC practices to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in employment. Only 9 States out- 
side the South have enacted laws to 
forbid discrimination in publicly-as- 
sisted housing projects. In 30 other 
States outside the South, no official ac- 
tion has been taken to end any kind of 
discrimination in housing. 

Now a further humiliation has oc- 
curred. The West Side Tennis Club, in 
Forest Hills, N.Y., the site of many in- 
ternational tennis championships, has 
denied membership to one of the most 
illustrious Americans in the land, Dr. 

Ralph Bunche, a former winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Dr. Bunche and his son were excluded 
from membership in the West Side Ten- 
nis Club because they are Negroes. 
There was no other reason other than 
that for the action taken. Let Dr. 
Bunche has won international renown 
as a diplomat and as Under Secretary 
of the United Nations. In view of the 
fact that some 65 percent of the people 
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of this earth have skins which are not 
white in color, we can only imagine 
the adverse impact which such an epi- 
sode must have on the prestige and in- 
fluence overseas of our Nation. One 
such incident can erase all the beneficial 
propaganda carried on for years and 
years by the Voice of America. Was it 
not Emerson who said, What you do 
speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

Furthermore, there has recently been 
reported in the press the fact that an 
eminent Chinese scientist who had 
faithfully served this country in various 
scientific capacities was denied admis- 
sion to two beaches in Maryland be- 
cause and his family were non-Cau- 
casians. What must have been the 
reaction to that report in the teeming 
nations of Asia and Africa? 

Mr. President, a great American news- 
paper, the New York Times, has pub- 
lished a militant and challenging edi- 
torial in its edition of July 10. The title 
of the editorial is “Privacy at Forest 

+ Hills.” It discusses the impact of the 
episodes which I have been discussing, 
when we seek to attain or hold the 
friendship of the countless millions in 
the underprivileged nations of the earth 
where most of the people-are black, 
yellow, or brown in color. We do a great 
deal of lecturing to other countries about 
democracy; yet we can only speculate 
on what those people. say when they 
learn that one of the greatest diplomats 
America has ever produced cannot, with 
his young son, join a tennis club where 
America has set the stage for its inter- 
national and national tennis matches. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous’ con- 
sent to haye printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, with my remarks, the 
editorial from the New York Times of 
el 10, entitled “Privacy at Forest 
Hills.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 10, 1959] 
Privacy AT Forest HILLS 


The West Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills, 
Queens, is two things: First, it is a private 
club which, in this land of the free, is en- 
titled to choose its members according to 
taste; it might require all members to have 
red hair or to have an intelligence quotient 
of 150 or more or, possibly, of 100 or less; sec- 
ond, it is a club with some national and in- 
ternational significance as Iong as it remains 
the stage on which international and na- 
tional tennis matches are played. 

In its private capacity the club may choose, 
as it has done, to deny membership to the 
son of Ralph Bunche or, in general, to deny 
membership to any Negro or any person of 
the Jewish religion. In its public capacity, 
as an institution with some diplomatic func- 
tions, the club has no right to make these 
discriminations. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that the refusal of the West Side Ten- 
nis Club to accept Ralph J. Bunche, Jr., or 
any other qualified young man of whatever 
race or religion, hurts the cause of the United 
States the world over. 

We seek to hold or gain the friendship of 
Asia's and Africa's millions. Incidents such 
as that at Forest Hills will undo much that 
has been accomplished by the sweat and de- 
votion of our true ambassadors, who have 
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striven in obscurity and under hardships to 
exemplify an ideal that Sir Henry Newbolt 
gave to the International Tennis Club of 
Great Britain: “The brotherhood that binds 
the brave of all the earth.” For such men, 
and for many of us who stay at home, Ralph 
Bunche, winner of a Nobel Prize, superbly 
courageous, highly intelligent, cultured and 
compassionate, belongs among the elect of 
our generation. No group could exclude 
Ralph Bunche without signifying its own 
spiritual poverty. 

The same copy of this newspaper Which 
brought the news from Forest Hills also told 
of an eminent Chinese scientist who, after 
serving this country well in his specialty, was 
refused admission to two Maryland beaches 
because he and his family were not “Cauca- 
sians.” On the same day President Eisen- 
hower found it necessary in his press con- 
ference to reject “the theory that prejudice, 
religious prejudice should rule our choice of 
candidates and officials in this Nation.” 

We cannot do anything about the West 
Side Tennis Club’s membership require- 
ments. We may suggest that if it continues 
to make such requirements it should no 
longer be considered representative of Amer- 
ican public opinion in tennis or in any other 
area. We might aiso suggest that those who 
control Maryland’s beaches, or any other 
beaches, reread some of the amendments to 
the Constitution and possibly one or two 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

There are a number of extravagances we 
cannot afford in our present struggle to keep 
Western civilization alive and thriving. 
One of these extravagances is that stupid and 
pale thing, racial and religious preju- 

ce. 


The Laying of the Cornerstone for the 
Extension of the East Front of the U.S. 
Capitol, July 4, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o ` 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4 this year, a significant event oc- 
curred in the laying of the cornerstone 
for the east front of the Capitol. This 
ceremony marked another milestone in 
the history of this edifice which holds a 
special place,in the hearts of freemen 
everywhere. 

Since I have been in Congress I have 
been intensely interested in this building 
and its history. It has been very diffi- 
cult to piece the complete story together, 
however, because adequate records have 
not been kept of proceedings like this. 

So that future generations might not 
have the same difficulty I place in the 
Recorp a full account of the program as 
it actually took place, including the ad- 
dress of President Eisenhower, the re- 
marks of the distinguished Speaker, and 
the Masonic ceremony which was a part 
of the proceedings. 

It is also fitting that some facts and 
interesting information about our 
Speaker who was the prime mover of 
this important project, Mr. Sam Ray- 
BURN, and the Architect of the Capitol, 
George Stewart, should be included as a 
part of this historic record: 
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PROGRAM OF CEREMONIES AT THE LAYING OP 
THE CORNEESTONE OF THE EXTENSION OF 
THE East CENTRAL FRONT OF THE U.S. 
CAPITOL BY PRESIDENT DwicHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER, WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 4, 1959, 
12 O'CLOCK Noon 
Commission for the Extension of the U.S. 

Capitol: Hon, Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 

House of Representatives, Chairman; Hon. 

Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate, 

member; Hon. Everett McKinley Dirksen, 

minority leader of the Senate, member; 

Hon. Charles A. Halleck, minority leader of 

the House of Representatives, member; 

Hon. J. George Stewart, Architect of the 

Capitol, member. 

OPENING OF CEREMONIES 


The Honorable J. George Stewart, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, opened the ceremonies 
with the following statement: 

“Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished and honored guests, the ceremonies 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the exten- 
sion of the east central front of the US. 
Capitol will now commence, I now slightly 
digress from the printed program and call 
upon the Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain, US, Senate, for the invocation.” 

INVOCATION BY DR. HARRIS 
Prayer, Cornerstone Laying, Capitol Exten- 

sion, by Frederick Brown Harris, D.., 

Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, Saturday, 

July 4, 1959 

“God of our fathers and of thelr succeeding 
race: We come seeking Thy grace and favor 
as with grateful and contrite hearts we bow 
reverently at this shrine of each patriot's 
devotion whose white dome in these days of 
destiny is lifted into the view of all the earth, 
as it is revered from sea to shining sea in 
this free land of hope and glory. 

“In this high hour we would be conscious 
of the unsullied form of one who, in the 
agony of Valley Forge, lifted up his heart to 
Thee and who, after victory had come, laid 
the cornerstone of this edifice of state which 
loomed prophetically in his heart, but which 
Was a promised land he was never to enter. 

“Amid all the babel of today's angry voices 
We would listen to the calm and reassuring 
voice of the Father of our Republic, who be- 
ing dead, yet speaketh, as turning from all 
pedestals of selfish ambition he warns us, in 
this year of our Lord, that without a genuine 
religion decay of moral standards and values 
follows as the night the day. 

“Where there are signs of crumbling de- 
terioration in the fabric of our freedom may 
there be fashioned out of the very ground 
of democracy stronger and fairer columns of 
spiritual verities, of religious faith, of moral 
integrity, and of high principles that scorn 
expediency. 

“As the stately cathedral of our cherished 
liberties is thus constantly rebuilt and re- 
stored as the centuries pass, may it always 
be that the glory of the latter house may be 
greater than the glory of the first, as at the 
altar of national devotion a nation of free- 
men lifts the never-ending prayer, Amer- 


ica, America, God mend thine every flaw,’ 


And so— 
“On this stone now laid with prayer, 
Let our faith rise strong and fair; 
Ever, Lord, Thy name be khown 
Where we lay this cornerstone. 
“By wise master builders squared, 
Here be living stones prepared 
For the temple near Thy throne, 
Under God, its cornerstone. 
“We lift our petitions in the name that is 
above every name. Amen.” 


PRESENTATION OF THE CHAIRMAN 

The Architect of the Capitol then pre- 
sented the Chairman of the Commission, 
with the following remarks: 
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“It is my great honor and high privilege 
to present the Chairman of the Commission 
for the Extension of the U.S. Capitol, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable SAM RAYBURN,” 

INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES 


The Chairman of the Commission made 
the following remarks in introducing the 
President: : 

Mr. President, members of the Commis- 
sion and friends, we meet here today in 
historic surroundings, on the grounds of 
the Capitol of the United States. 

“On September 18, 1793, President George 
Washington laid the cornerstone of the 
Capitol of the United States on these 

unds. 

“And it was here on November 17, 1800, 
that the second session of the Sixth Con- 
‘gress of the United States met for the first 
time in the infant city of Washington, 

In 1851 President Millard Fillmore laid 
the second cornerstone on these grounds, 

“Today, on July 4, 1959, we meet to lay 
a cornerstone for the rebuilt east front of 
this Capitol. 

“This is a building of which all citizens 
of the United States—whether they have 
seen it or not—are proud. 

“The Capitol of the United States houses 

*the legislative branch of the Government 
which must act before there are any laws 
to execute or any laws to interpret. 
We trust that this whole building will 
stand throughout the ages, and it will unless 
irresponsible and mad men determine to 
destroy everything. We express the hope 
here today that this will never happen. 

“So on this another historic day of the 
lafing of the third cornerstone on this hill, 
we have another President of the United 
States to lay this stone in the person of the 
present President of the United States, the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES, HON, DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 

“Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stewart, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, we are here 
today for the ceremonial laying of a corner- 
stone—a ceremony that has twice before 
marked the history of this building, the 
Capitol of the United States of America. 

“By this symbolic gesture we do more than 
to recognize and provide for new needs re- 
sulting from national growth. We rededi- 
cate ourselves to the principle of representa- 
tive government. We reaffirm our devotion 
to the values upon which this Republic 
rests. 

“These values, unequivocally stated in the 


Declaration of Independence, in our Bill 


of Rights, and in other parts of that remark- 
able document, the American Constitution— 
are both the hallmarks and the hand tools 
of freedom. In a free society they must be 
prized and they must be used, lest freedom 
wither. 

“In the collision of ideas between freedom 
and despotism, freedom is neither won nor 
held in a climate of spiritual stalemate. Its 
preservation is a many-sided and never- 
ending task. 

“Complacency today speeds the erosion of 
liberty tomorrow. Inertia will destroy it; 
dynamic dedication assures its lasting vi- 
tality. 

“On this Fourth of July, 183 years since 
our Nation embarked on its course of inde- 
pendence, we are reminded that our Decla- 
ration of Independence did more than gal- 
vanize the idea of freedom for our own peo- 
ple. 

The generation that produced our Dec- 
laration of Independence,’ said Lincoln, 
‘meant to set up a standard maximum for 
free society which should be constantly 
looked to, constantly proximated, and there- 
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by constantly spreading and deepening its 
influence and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life to all people of all colors every- 
where.’ 

“Each of these three cornerstone cere- 
monies has marked stages of America’s 
evolution. 

“In 1793, when President Washington laid 
the cornerstone of the ‘original Capitol 
Building, a young but vigorous Nation was 
struggling into political existence, 

"Fifty-eight years later, when President 
Fillmore laid the cornerstone of the House 
and Senate wings, the Nation was no longer 
in its infancy, 

“On that day a proud Daniel Webster ex- 
tolled the progress of the United States since 
1793—from 15 States to 31; from 209 post 
offices to 21,000; from 35 colleges to 694— 
and why it had become necessary to enlarge 
the Capitol Building. 

“Again this ceremony represents growth. 
America has come a long way since the lay- 
ing of the 1851 cornerstone. 

“Yet it is somehow unnecessary to com- 
memorate this occasion by reminding our- 
selves of the bare statistics of cultural and 
material growth—for example, that our Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities have grown 
from 694 to 1,957. 

“Rather, we come here today to remind 
ourselves of our responsibilities, to the 
world and to ourselves. 

“We come here to rekindle our faith that 
this building, the central home of America’s 
representative Government, will house wis- 
dom, understanding, and compassion for all 
people. 

“Finally, we gather on this Fourth of 
July, as our forefathers did at Independence 
Hall, more than ninescore years ago, to 
emulate them as they pledge their common 
adherence to basic principles, and their 
common obligation to uphold these princi- 
ples regardless of differences of opinion, 
even of policy. t 

“So long as we never waver in our devo- 
tion to the values on which these men 
began the building of the Nation, no difer- 
ences of partisan policy or partisan feeling 
can cause America to falter on her upward 
course. 

“As we now lay this new cornerstone in 
the U.S. Capitol, we are grateful for the 
courageous beginnings of a new Nation, rep- 
resented by the first stone; for the pioneer- 
ing effort and the bountiful growth repre- 
sented by the second; and for the confidence 
that if we make ourselves worthy, this third 
stone will forever symbolize America’s un- 
ending purpose to lead along the path toward 
peace, with justice for all peoples.” 

LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE 

At this point, Mr. Stewart stated, “We 
will now proceed with the laying of the cor- 
nerstone.“ 

The President of the United States, ac- 
companied by Speaker Rayburn, Senator 
Dirksen, and Mr. Stewart, descended to the 
site of the cornerstone and proceeded to lay 
the cornerstone, spreading mortar with the 
trowel used by the first President of the 
United States, Hon, George Washington, in 
laying the first cornerstone of the Capitol in 
1793, and also using the gavel used by the 
first President of the United States on that 
occasion and by President Millard Fillmore 
on July 4, 1851, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Senate and House wings of the 
Capitol. The trowel and the gavel were 
presented to the President by the Grand 
Master of Masons,-Reuben A. Bogley, Jr., and 
were returned to him by the President after 
their use. 

At this point in the proceedings the Presi- 
dent departed from the Capitol. 

MASONIC CEREMONIES 


Following the convening of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of the District of Columbia 
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by Most Worshipful Brother Reuben A. Bog- 
ley, Jr., Grand Master, at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, on Saturday, July 4, 1959, at 10:30 a.m. 
the grand lodge proceeded to the site of the 
cornerstone commemorating the construc- 
tion of the east front of the U.S. Capitol at 
Washington, D.C., to perform their ritual in 
laying the cornerstone in accordance with 
the principles and practices of the craft of 
Freemasonry. This ceremony was performed 
at the request of the Commission for the 
Extension of the U.S. Capitol. 

The cornerstone, lowered during the cere- 
monies attended by the President, was raised 
and the Masonic ceremonies attending the 
cornerstone laying were commenced. 

The Grand Master of Masons accompanied 
by the officers of the Grand Lodge surrounded 
the cornerstone for the p of carrying 
out the Masonic service. In calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Grand Lodge was 
assembled for the purpose of laying the cor- 
nerstone of the U.S. Capitol and that the 
members, as Masons, being taught that we 
should implore the aid of our Supreme 
Grand Master in all laudable undertakings, 
requested all to join the reverend and wor- 
shipful grand chaplain as he invoked the 
blessing of Almighty God, The prayer of 
the grand chaplain, Rev. Edward Gardiner 
Latch, D.D., follows: 

“O, Eternal God, who art the source of life, 
the supporter of freemen and the Saviour 
of the world—we pause in silence before 
thee and before this undertaking, invoking 
Thy blessing upon us and praying that in 
that spirit we may do our work. 

“We are mindful of the experiences which 
bind us together and for our faith in democ- 
racy which makes us one people. Petty are 
the vices which divide us and grent are the 
virtues which unite us. So, we pray, remove 
from our mind all narrowness, all prejudice, 
all fear, and may the power of a passion for 
the princely principles of goodness, truth, 
and beauty rule all our minds and all our 
hearts to the end that we may now and ever 
be the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

“May this cornerstone be the symbol of 
our spiritual foundation, making and keep- 
ing us, as a people, the champion of justice, 
the safeguard of freedom, and the guaran- 
tee of democracy in our world. We pray 
in the name of Him by whose truth men 
shall be free—Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” 

The grand master then proceeded with 
the prescribed rites and ceremonies of the 
Masonic fraternity, the whole of which fol- 
lows: 

“Granp Master. Right Worshipful Grand 
Treasurer, you will deposit in the case the 
several articles as they are called by the 
Right Worshipful Grand Secretary.” 

The following Masonic deposits were 
made: 

Masonite Code, District of Columbia, 1951 
edition. 

of the grand lodge, 1958, 

Masonic calendar, 1959. 

Replica of Bible upon which Brother 
George Washington took the oath of office 
as the first President of the United States on 
April 30, 1789. 

History of Fredericksburg Lodge No. 4. 

Replica of the trowel employed by Brother 
George Washington at the laying of the 
original cornerstone of the U.S. Capitol on 
September 18, 1793. 

Chronological facts concerning the George 
Washington gavel used by Brother George 
Washington on September 18, 1793. 

History of Potomac Lodge No. 5. 

The following deposit was made by the 
Chairman of the Commission, Hon. Sam 
RAYBURN: Sealed envelope containing a copy 
of his remarks. 

The following deposits were made by the 
Architect of the e Hon. J. George 
Stewart: 
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Articles deposited in the cornerstone of the 
extension of the east central front oj the 
U.S. Capitol, July 4, 1959 
House document No. 385, 58th Congress, 

$d session: Extension and completion of the 

Capitol Building, report of the Joint Com- 

mission, March 3, 1905. 

Hearings before the subcommittee of the 

Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 

resentatives, 84th Congress, Ist session: Leg- 


islative appropriations for 1956, request for 


authorization of the project and for $5 mil- 
lion to start project. 

Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
84th Congress, Ist session on H.R. 7117, “Mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
for other purposes”: Legislative branch ap- 
propriations, 1956, request for authorization 
of the project and for $5 million to start 
project. 

Hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
85th Congress, 2d session, on S. 2883, “A 
bill to amend the Legislative Appropriation 
Act, 1956, to eliminate the requirement that 
the extension, reconstruction, and replace- 
ment of the central portion of the U.S. Cap- 
itol be in substantial accord with scheme B 
of the architectural plan of March 3, 1905,” 
February 17, 1958: Extension of the us! 
Capitol Building. 

Legislation Appropriation Act, 1956, Publi 
Law 242, 84th Congress, Ist session, approv: 
August 5, 1955, H.R. 7117, “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes": Authorizing extension of 
the Capitol project. Creating Commission to 
direct the project. Providing initial appro- 
priation of #5 million, 

Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1956, 
Public Law 406, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
approved February 14, 1956, H.R, 9063, “An 
act making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses”: Amending original law, Public 242, 
84th Congress, ist session, Granting indefi- 
nite contract authority.. : 

Mimeographed statement setting forth 
text of Public Law 242, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, as amended by Public Law 406, 84th 
Congress, 2d session. 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1957, 
Public Law 624, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
approved June 27, 1956, H.R. 11473 “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes”: Providing 
additional appropriation of $12 million. 

Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959, Public Law 86-30, 86th Congress, ap- 
proved May 20, 1959, H.R. 5916, “An act 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes": Providing additional appropria- 
tion of 64 million. 

Minutes of meetings, Commission for Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol: First meeting, 
March 26, 1956; second meeting, August 30, 
1957; third meeting, February 21, 1958. 

Directives of the Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol to the Architect of 
the Capitol authorizing letting of contracts 
and performance of work under the project: 
August 5, 1955; July 24, 1956; October 28, 
1957; February 24, 1958; March 25, 1959. 

Press releases Issued by the Architect of the 
Capitol at the direction of the Commission 
for Extension of the U.S. Capito}: April 20, 
1956; February 21, 1958; June 23, 1959, 

Reports: 

Report of the Architect of the Capitol on 
the preliminary plans and estimates of cost 
for the extension of the U.S. Capitol, August 
1957. 

Copy of foregoing report as carried in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, proceedings and de- 
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bates of the 85th Congress, Ist session, Wash- 
ington, Friday, August 30, 1957, pages 15151 
to 15158. 

Report of the Architect of the Capitol 
dated February 13, 1958, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works on the project. 

Report of the Architect of the Capitol, 
March 24, 1958, to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission for Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
transmitting a report of the Associate Archi- 
tects for the extension of the Capitol project, 
supplementing report of the Architect of the 
Capitol, dated February 13, 1958, to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works. 

Report of the Architect of the Capito] on 
the status of the project as of May 8, 1959. 

Other items; 

Coin, bearing the name and bust of Millard 
Fillmore, found during excavations in the 
removal of the portico and steps. 
8 directory, U.S. Senate, February 

59. 

Telephone directory, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Congress: 

Copy of the official program of the cor- 
nerstone laying, July 4, 1959. 

Speech of President Eisenhowever, auto- 
graphed Dwight David Eisenhower, July 4, 
1959, delivered at the ceremonies of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone July 4, 1959, taken 
from the lectern upon completion of the 
speech and deposited in the cornerstone. 
This speech was placed in an envelope. 

Sealed envelopes from Members of Congress 
and others. 

Weather map, July 4, 1959. 

Newspaper accounts of the ceremonies. 

Photographs: 

East front of the Capitol prior to start of 
the project. 

Groundbreaking, February 24, 1959. 

East front of the Capitol with portico 
removed. 

Signatures of the Architect of the Capitol, 
Assistant Architect, Second Assistant Archi- 
tect, and other members of the office staff; 
names of east front project field employees; 
and a list of contractors working on the 
project and their employees. 

The trowel was presented to the grand 
master, who explained: “The trowel will be 
used in spreading the cement which shall 
unite this bullding into one common mass. 
May the trowel symbolize to us the spreading 
of the cement of friendship and affection 
which should unite the brotherhood of man 
into a sacred band, among whom no conten- 
tion should ever exist save that noble con- 
tention, or rather emulation, of who can best 
work and best agree.” 

Cement was first spread by the grand 
master and thereafter by Speaker Rayburn, 
Senator Dirksen, and Mr. Stewart, and the 
stone was lowered into place by three dis- 
tinct motions to its proper position at the 
cornerstone of the foundation. 

The Architect of the Capitol presented the 

working tools of the profession to the grand 
master, the square, the level, and the plumb, 
saying: 
“Most Worshipful, the necessary prepara- 
tions having been made for laying the 
foundation-stone of this edifice, I present 
you the square, level, and plumb, those use- 
ful implements of the craft by which you 
will be able to ascertain that the material 
which Is to constitute the chief cornerstone 
of the future edifice, and which you are 
about to lay in its appropriate position, is 
well formed, true, and trusty.” 

The grand master handed the square to 
the deputy grand master, the level to the 
senior grand warden, and the plumb to the 
junior grand warden: 

“GRAND MASTER.: Right Worshipful Deputy 
Grand Master, what is the proper implement 
of your office? 

“DEPUTY GRAND Master. The square, Most 
Worshipful. 

“GRAND Master. What are its moral and 
Masonic uses? 
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“Deputy Gnanp Masten. To square our 
actions by the square of virtue, and prove our 
work, 

“GRAND Master. Apply the implement of 
your office to that portion of the foundation- 
stone that needs to be proved, and make 
report, 

DEPUTY GRAND MASTER. Most Worshipful, 
I find the stone to be square. The craftsmen 
haye performed their duty, 

“Grann Master. Right Worshipful Senior 
Grand Warden, what is the proper imple- 
ment of your office? 

“SENIOR Grand WARDEN. The level, Most 
Worshipful. 

“GRAND Master. What is its Masonic use? 

“SENIOR GRAND WARDEN, Morally it reminds 
us of equality, and ite use is to prove 
horizontals. 

“GRAND Master. Apply the implement of 
your office to the foundation stone and make 
report. z 

“SENIOR GRAND WarpEN. Most Worshipful, 
I find the stone to be leyel. The craftsmen 
have performed their duty. 

“Grano Master. Right Worshipful Junior 
Grand Warden, what is the proper imple- 
ment of your office? 

“Jonton GRAND WARDEN. The plumb, Most 
Worshipful. 

“Grann Master. What is it Masonic use? 

“Junior GRAND Wannen, Morally it teaches 
rectitude of conduct, and its use is to try 

ndiculars. 

“GRAND Master. Apply the implement of 
your office to the several edges of the foun- 
dation stone, and make report. 

“Junton Grano Wannzx. Most Worshipful, 
I find the stone to be plum. The craftsmen 
have performed their duty. 

“Granp Master. This cornerstone has been 
tested by the proper implements of operative 
masonry, and I find that the craftsmen have 
skillfully and faithfully performed their 
duty. I therefore declare the stone to be 
well formed, true and trusty, and correctly 
laid according to the rules of our ancient 
craft, May the all-bounteous Author of 
Nature assist in the erection and completion 
of this building, protecting the workmen 
from every accident, and may He long pre- 
serve this structure from decay.” 

At this point the symbolic use of corn, 
wine, and oll becomes a vital part of the 
ceremony, and is best described by the fol- 
lowing wording of the Masonic ritual: 

The deputy grand master presents to the 
grand master the vessel of corn, saying: 

“Deruty Granp Master. Most Worshipful 
Grand Master, it has been the immemorial 
custom to scatter corn as an emblem of 
nourishment. I therefore present you this 
vessel of corn.” 

The grand master scatters the corn upon 
the stone, saying: 

“Granp Master. In the name of the Great 
Jehovah, to whom be all honor and glory, 
I now scatter this corn, and invoke a con- 
tinuation of the prosperity and manifold 
blessings which He has unceasingly bestowed 
upon our country and its people.” 

The senior grand warden presents the ves- 
sel of wine, saying: 

“Sentorn Grann Warpven. Most Worshipful 
Grand master, wine, the emblem of refresh- 
ment, having been used mystically by our 
ancient brethren, I present you with this 
vessel of wine.” 

The grand master pours it upon the stone, 
saying: 

“Granp Master. In the name of the Holy 
Saints John, I pour out this wine to virtue. 
May the Giver of every good and perfect gift 
bless and prosper all our undertakings and 
inspire the present generation with wisdom 
and virtue to transmit to the latest pos- 
terity, unimpaired, so priceless a heritage. 

The junior grand warden presents the yes- 
sel of oll, saying: 
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“Junior Gaax WarvEn. Most Worshipful 
Grand Master, I present you, to be used ac- 
cording to ancient custom, this vessel of oil. 

The grand master pours it upon the stone 
and extending his hands, says: 

“GRAND Master. I pour out this oil, an em- 
blem of joy. May health, prosperity, and 
peace, symbolized by corn, wine, and oil, 
plenteously abound throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. May the Great 
Ruler of the Universe bless and consecrate 
the edifice which shall rise on this founda- 
tion stone. 

“Amen. So mote it be.” 

The grand master then strikes the stone 
three times with his gavel, and the brethren 
give the public grand honors three times. 

These ceremonies having been completed 
the working tools were returned to the 
Architect, the grand master admonishing 
him in the following words: 

“Worthy Brother having thus, as Grand 
Master of Masons, laid the foundation-stone 
of this structure, I now deliver these imple- 
ments of your profession into your hands 
entrusting you with the superintendence and 
direction of the work, haying full confidence 
in your skill and capacity to conduct the 
same.” 

The closing feature of the Masonic rit- 
ual is the charge addressed to all the people 
by the grand master. This charge follows: 

“Ladies, gentlemen, and brethren, be it 
known unto you that we be lawful Masons, 
true and faithful to the laws of our country, 
and engaged by solemn obligations to aid in 
the erection of public buildings by placing 
in position the chief corner-stone whenever 
called upon to do so by those haying charge 
of the same. These ceremonies which you 
have witnessed have come down to us from 
time immemorial, and are in themselves in- 
valuable to us as purely symbolic of that 
spiritual building which each one of us is en- 
gaged in erecting during our natural life; 
and as in this temporal building about to 
be erected we have proved the chief corner- 
stone to be well formed, true, and trusty, let 
each one of us be sure that in the spiritual 
building our chief corner-stone be likewise 
well formed, true, and trusty.” 


Benediction 


Upon conclusion of the Masonic cere- 
monies, Mr. Stewart asked Rev. Bernard 
Braskamp, the Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to offer the benediction. 

Dr. Braskamp then pronounced the follow- 
ing benediction: 

“Now may the Lord bless you and keep you; 
the Lord make His face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift up 
the light of His countenance upon you and 
give you peace, through the merits and me- 
diation of the Prince of Peace we ascribe 
unto God, the Supreme Builder and Ruler of 
the universe, all majesty, dominion, and 
power. Amen.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies the 
grand lodge returned to the Masonic Temple 
and was closed in due and ancient form by 
the grand master. 

The officers of the grand lodge, F. A. & A. M., 
of the District of Columbia, are as follows, 


and were assisted in the ceremonies by three 


visiting grand masters: 

Reuben A. Bogley, Jr., grand master; J. 
August Johnson, Jr., deputy grand master; 
Ralph W. Wolfe, senior grand warden; Con- 
vass B. Dean, junior grand warden; Raymond 
N. Babcock, grand secretary; Dean Hill Stan- 
ley, grand treasurer; George W. Feidt, grand 
lecturer; Edgar E. Bageant, grand lecturer 
emeritus; Edward G. Latch, grand chaplain; 
John H. Eiseman, senior grand deacon; 
Charles B. Gilley, Junior grand deacon; Harry 
B. Savage, senior grand steward; Lex L. 
Dodds, junior grand steward; Richard H. 
Hart, grand marshal; Alfred J. Steffen, grand 
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sword bearer; Charles T. Macdonald, grand 
pursuiyant; Karl T. Weimar, Jr., grand tiler. 

Assisting: S. Dexter Forbes, grand master 
of Virginia; A. Wayne Reed, grand master of 
Maryland; Charles W. Lewis, grand master of 
Delaware. 

The masters, officers, and large numbers of 
members of the 48 constituent lodges under 
the jurisdiction of the grand lodge were pres- 
ent at the opening of the grand lodge and 
at the ceremonies on Capitol Hill, and ren- 
dered brotherly assistance and encourage- 
ment to the grand master. 

Assisting in the Masonic ritual were the 
master and other officers of Fredericksburg 
Lodge No, 4, AF. & AM., of Fredericksburg, 
Va.; the master and brethren of St. Johns 
Lodge No. 1, A.Y.M. and F. & AM. of New 
York City; the master and members of Po- 
tomac Lodge No. 5, F.A.A.M., ot Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and the master and members of 
Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22, A.F. 
& AM., of Alexandria, Va. These brethren 
brought with them the masonic treasures 
now entrusted to their keeping and de- 
scribed in the accompanying history. 


“Bibles, travel, square, level, and gavel 


“The Great Light of Freemasonry, the 
Holy Bible, used in these ceremonies comes 
to the Grand Lodge of Masons of the District 
of Columbia through the courtesy of St. 
John's Lodge No. 1, A. TM. and F. & A.M. 
of New York City, and it was upon this 
Bible that George Washington took the oath 
of office as the first President of the United 
States on April 30, 1789, in New York City, 
and also succeeding Presidents, upon re- 
quest, the last being President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on January 20, 1953. 

“The other Holy Bible used by the grand 
chaplain is the property of Fredericksburg 
Lodge No. 4, AF. & AM., of Fredericksburg, 
Va, comes through their courtesy, and is the 
Bible upon which President George Wash- 
ington assumed his masonic obligations. 

“The trowel, the square, and the level are 
used through the gracious cooperation of 
Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22, AF. 
& AM., of Alexandria, Va. These implements 
were employed by Most Worshipful Brother 
George Washington, designated Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons, on the occasion of the laying 
of the original cornerstone of the U.S. Capi- 
tol on Septemher 18, 1793, and by succeed- 
ing Presidents in similar ceremonies at other 
U.S. Government structures, and by offici- 
ating dignitaries to lay cornerstones of 
churches, schools, cathedrals, masonic and 
other temples. The plumb is the proud pos- 
session of the Grand Lodge of the District 
of Columbia, and has been used by digni- 
taries of public and semipublic office, and 
by grand masters of Masons for many years. 

“The gavel is the property of Potomac 
Lodge No. 5, F. A. A. M., of Washington, D.C., 
and is used today through the courtesy of 
that lodge. The gavel was first used by 
President George Washington at the original 
cornerstone laying of this building on Sep- 
tember 18, 1793, and on numerous similar 
occasions by other Government officials, in- 
cluding President Millard Fillmore on July 4, 
1851." 

Others appointed by the grand master to 
assist the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia are as follows: 

Bearer of the great lights: Brothers Fran- 
cis W. Springer, master (St. John’s Lodge 
No. 1, New York City) and Edward H, Cann, 
grand junior warden (Fredericksburg Lodge 
No. 4). 

Bearer of the lesser lights: Brothers J. 
August Johnson, deputy grand master; 
Ralph M. Wolfe, grand senior warden; Con- 
bass B. Dean, grand junior warden. 

Trowel: Brother Odie R. Howell, Jr., mas- 
ter (Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22). 

Gavel: Brother James R, Hughes, master 
(Potomac Lodge No. 5). 
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Square: Brother Reuben A. Bogley, Sr., 
past grand master. 

Level: Brother Renah F. Camaller, past 
grand master. 


Plumb: Brother William E. Schooley, past 
grand master. 

Corn: Brother Horace 5. Allen, 
grand master, Delaware. 

Wine: Brother A. Wayne Reed, grand mas- 
ter of Maryland. 

Oil: Brother S. Dexter Forbes, grand mas- 
ter of Virginia. 

Masonic committee: Renah F. Camatier, 
past grand master, chairman; Reuben A, 
Bogiey, Jr., grand master; Reuben A, Bog- 
ley, Sr., past grand master; William E. 
Schooley, past grand master; Edwin S. Eet- 
telheim, Jr., past grand master; R. Baker 
Harris, past grand master; Raymond N, Bab- 
cock, grand secretary; Samuel T, Beacham, 
past master; Crawford C. Heerlein; past mas- 
ter; James C. Smith. 


past 


SPEAKER SaM Raysurn's ROLE 


I think it is fitting and proper to call to 
the attention of the House, and through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to the attention of 
future historians, the leading role played by 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN in this enormous un- 
dertaking. 

“Mr. Sam's“ love of the historic, the tra- 
ditional, the familiar is legendary. He is 
a man with great reverence for the past, and 
his feeling for this Capitol Building and its 
traditions might be likened to the pride 
which an archbishop has for his ancient 
cathedral. 

But the Speaker also is a great believer 
in commonsense. When he became con- 
vinced by the testimony of expert engineers 
and architects that an extension of the east 
front was the wise, sensible thing to do, he 
gave the project his undivided backing. 

For a time a great storm broke out with 
angry protests from some newspapers, private 
citizens, and the leadership of the American 
Institute of Architects. One newspaper de- 
clared, "The Capitol does not belong to Sam 
RAYBURN,” 

On the floor of this House, the Speaker 
replied, “Propaganda does not drive me 
ground, because I do not know anybody 
around here who can take criticism better 
than I can. I am not afraid of it. When 
T am right, as I think I am on this proposi- 
tion, nobody is going to drive me off it.” 

For the past 4 years Speaker RAYBURN has 
devoted countless hours to this east front 
project, watching each detail of its progress. 
People around the Capitol know him as the 
most active of all the “sidewalk superin- 
tendents” who are watching this mammoth 
und with great fascination and a 
realization of its historic importance. 

On August 5, 1955, the President signed the 
bill setting up the Commission for Exten- 
sion of the U.S. Capitol which put this proj- 
ect into motion. When the Commission had 
its organization meeting on March 26, 1956, 
Speaker RaysurN was unanimously elected 
its chairman, a position he has held ever 
since. He was nominated by the Honorable 
Josera W. Martin, of Massachusetts, who 
was minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

In the summer of 1956 the first contracts 
were let for the enst front project, and the 
Commission made it clear that it was de- 
termined to have it completed in time for 
the inauguration of the next President of 
the United States in January, 1961. 

In the spring of 1958 a great storm of pro- 
test arose over the carrying out of the proj- 
ect. Bills were introduced in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to halt the 
project, 

I had introduced such a bill in the House 
of Representatives, but after making an ex- 
haustive personal study of the matter and 
after personally inspecting the building and 
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learning firsthand of the absolute necessity 
for the project, I announced to the House of 
Representatives on March 31, 1958, that I 
was withdrawing my bill, giving my reasons 
for it, 

Speaker RAYBURN took the floor to discuss 
the project. 

“Architects of great worth who have looked 
at it say that it (the east front) is a hazard 
to human life. They say it may fall down. 
Suppose that the best judgment of men 
everywhere is that this Is a hazard and that 
it should come down. What difference is 
there between extending it out 3244 feet and 
doing this necessary work for the conveni- 
ence of Members, and reestablishing it where 
it is?” he asked, 

The Senate voted down, 47 to 32, an effort 
to halt the project. 

On May 28, 1958, Speaker RAYBURN ap- 
peared before the National Press Club for 
the first time in many years, and he chose 
the east front extension as the subject of his 
address. 

He pointed out that the most important 
purpose of the project is the preservation of 
the building itself, but that additional ad- 
vantages of the plan are the correction of 
the architectural defect caused by the over- 
hanging dome of the Capitol, and also the 
creation of desperately needed additional 
space in the Capitol for work purposes. 

The Speaker reminded his listeners that 
“our Capitol was not a building constructed 
in its entirety at one date, to remain frozen 
and unchanged in any detall for all time to 
come. It has been added to, altered, and 
improved as commonsense and changing 
needs dictated.” 

Raxsurn declared that “any time I am 
conyinced that the Congress needs more 
room to discharge its work for the American 
public, I will ask each and every time for 
additional space.” 

He recalled the statement of a colleague 
that “the Capitol is a workshop, not a mu- 
seum,” 

On August 26, 1958, the first scaffolding 
arrived to be used in the dismantling of the 
old east front, which began immediately 
thereafter. 

The ground breaking for the new east 
front took place on February 24, 1959, when 
Speaker Raysurn used a silver spade to 
break the ground. 

In his speech on that occasion he declared 
that “I am one of those who has a great re- 
gard and respect for tradition. I like the 
old things if they are historic. I want them 
to be used as long as it is possible to use 
them. We did not remove this east front 
because we needed more room. It was re- 
moved principally because it was in a dan- 
gerous condition. 

I might say that in this building is housed 
the legislative branch of the Government, 
that part of the Government that is 
closest to the people because it comes 
directly from the people. The legislative 
branch of the Government is the most im- 
portant branch of the Government because 
there would be no laws to execute if the 
legislation were not passed by the Congress. 
There would be no laws to interpret if the 
Congress did not pass laws to be inter- 
preted," the Speaker continued. 

“The east front of the Capitol, when this 
work is over, will be built of beautiful, ight 
gray, almost white, Georgia marble. And it 
is my hope that we will be able to sandblast 
the Senate and the House wings, because 
many people do not know that they are of 
light Massachusetts marble. When this old 
hill has sitting upon it this magnificent, al- 
most white structure, it will be the pride 
and joy of everyone.” 


J. GEORGE Stewart, ARCHITECT or THE CAPITOL 


On, October 1, 1954, J. George Stewart was 
appointed by the President of the United 
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States as Architect of the Capitol. Upon 
assuming office he became the eighth man 
to hold the position since it was established, 
in 1793—following William Thornton, Benja- 
min Latrobe, Charles Bulfinch, Thomas U. 
Walter, Edward Clark, Elliott Woods, and 
David Lynn. He is the second man from the 
State of Delaware to hold this office, William 
Thornton having become a citizen of the 
United States in Delaware on January 7, 1788. 

Mr. Stewart serves as a member of the 
Commission for Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
the Capitol Police Board, and the District of 
Columbia Zoning Commission. 

He is charged with the structural and me- 
chanical care of the following buildings: 
The Capitol, Senate Office Buildings, House 
Office Buildings, Capitol Powerplant, Legis- 
lative Garage, Robert A. Taft Memorial. 
Library of Congress Buildings, U.S. Supreme 
Court Building, and the US. Court of Claims 
Buildings. 

Mr. Stewart is also charged with the op- 
eration of the House Restaurants and the 
U.S. Botanic Garden (as Acting Director). 

He is responsible for the acquisition of 
real property and for the planning and con- 
struction of bulldings and other. improve- 
ments committed to his care by the Con- 
gress. At present the major construction 
projects are: Construction and equipment of 
the nearly completed additional Senate Office 
Building; remodeling of the Old Senate Office 
Building; construction and equipment of an 
additional House Office Building and remodel- 
Ing of the present House Office Buildings; 
development of additional areas as part of 
the Capitol Grounds; construction of secu- 
rity vaults and underground transportation 
systems; extension and completion of the 
Capitol Bullding; and changes and improve- 
ments to the Capitol Powerplant. 

The Architect of the Capitol is in charge 
of the works of art in the Capitol, total- 
ing about 340; administers the laws govern- 
ing Statuary Hall; arranges for the reception 
of new statues from the States, with the 
attendant ceremonies of acceptance. 

In cooperation with the proper authori- 
ties, he makes arrangements for ceremonies 
and ceremonials held in the Capitol and on 
the grounds and for the reception of visit- 
ing dignitaries. 

Every 4 years, the inaugural stands are 
built under his direction and he cooperates 
with other officials in carrying forward the 
inaugural ceremonies at the Capitol. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Wilmington, 
Del. He was educated in the public schools 
of that city and studied at the University 
of Delaware in the engineering school from 
1907 to 1910. He left the university in 1910, 
without taking his degree, to join his father's 
construction firm—Stewart and Donohue. 
In September of last year, the University of 
Delaware admitted him to the degree of 
bachelor of science in engineering, class of 
1911. The citation for conferring this de- 
gree stated that; “In his position as Archi- 
tect of the Capitol * * * he has deeply im- 

those with whom he has worked 
* * * as aman of sincerity, vision and cour- 
age. 
“John George Stewart, it is now 47 years 
since you normally would have received your 
degree. You have richly earned it by your 
accomplishments.” 

In his association with his father’s firm, 
he served in all departments of his general 
construction business—as water boy, time- 
Keeper, apprentice mason, gang foreman, 
superintendent, partner, and, finally, as 
president of the company. 

From January 1935 to January 1937, Mr. 
Stewart served as Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Delaware. 

From January 1947 to February 1951, he 
was with the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate. He served as 
clerk of the committee for 2 years. Be- 
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ginning in 1949, he served as minority clerk 
and professional staff assistant. i 

In 1952 and 1953 he was engineer con- 
sultant to the Lands Division, Department 
wt Justice. He was also engineer consultant 
for the Corps of Engineers (Washington Dis- 
trict). 

Mr. Stewart is licensed in the State of 
Delaware as a professional engineer. 

In May of 1957, he was elected an honorary 
member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects as “one who has rendered distinguished 
service to the advancement of architecture 
and the allied arts and sciences.” 

Other activities: 

Member of Delawate State Emergency Re- 
lief Commission, 1931 and 1932. Appointed 
by Hon. C. Douglass Buck, Governor of Dela- 
ware. 

Member of original Delaware State Ath- 
letic Commission, 1932 to 1934. Appointed 
by Hon. C. Douglass Buck, Governor of 
Delaware. 

Foreman of New Castle County, 
Grand Jury, 1939. 

For. 5 years, chairman of building and 
grounds committee, Wilmington General 
Hospital. 


Del, 


That Impossible Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, I desire to in- 
sert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Jun 
24, 1959: T 

THAT IMPOSSIELE INFLATION 


In the month April 15-May 15 the con- 
sumer price index of the Eureau of Labor 
Statistics broke out of the narrow range of 
123.6-123.9 to which it had been confined 
since May of last year. 

Now there is no basis in this fact for the 
conclusion that we are of on a new inflation 
spree, But the situation focuses attention 
on the statement made by Senator Pau. 
Dovcias 2 weeks ago in criticizing the Fresi- 
dent's proposal to raise the celling on in- 
terest rates on the Government's long-term 
debt. “A great deal of the present difi- 
culty,” declared Mr. Doucias, stems from 
the ‘scare’ talk about ‘monetary’ Inflation, 
which does not now exist, and a refusal to do 
anything about the ‘administered" price in- 
flation, which does exist. The administra- 
tion has been shouting ‘inflation, inflation.“ 
ao long and so hard that a great many people 
in this country have been unnecessarily 
frightened concerning the value of the dol- 
lar and the stability of the Government.” 


We venture to suggest that if the country 


has been frightened about inflation it has 
not been because the President has called 
attention to the actions of Senator DOUGLAS 
and his spencing-minded colleagues in Con- 
gress. We would like to suggest that if the 
country has been frightened it is because of 
the actions themselves—the continuous at- 
tacks on the monetary authorities for re- 
fusing to pursue the policy of unlimited easy 
money, the deficit of $13 billion for the 
fiscal year soon coming to an end, the in- 
sistence by this group on trying to keep 
active the long discredited theory that in- 
flation can come into belng only in the 
presence of the full employment of the 
country’s labor force and productive facili- 
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ties and the naive attempt to justify a pro- 
gram of perpetual pump priming by invok- 
ing the equally discredited quantity theory 
of money. 

Both the Senator from Illinois and the 
joint congressional committee of which he 
is chairman completely missed the boat in 
their report on the President’s Economic Re- 
port made public in March. They are not 
likely to recover their lost prestige by their 
present extraordinary position that (1) in- 
fatton is a practical impossibility, and that 
(2) if we do have inflation the responsibility 
will not be that of the spenders in Congress 
who, in a period of full-fledged recovery, have 
dedicated themselves to a policy of continu- 
ous cheap money and Government spend- 
ing, but that of the President, who was in- 
considerate enough to call public attention 
to the inflationary nature of the program. 


Two Soviet Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the good 
will shown the Bolshoi Ballet by the 
American people and our appreciation 
of their art, I am sure, have indicated to 
the Russian people our will to increase 
understanding. in the same way that the 
enthusiastic reception accorded in Mos- 
cow to American pianist Van Cliburn 
communicated itself to us. Our receiv- 
ing a diplomatic visitor is not inconsist- 
ent with our determination to defend 
freedom in our relations with the Soviet, 
nor is the American gracious reception 
to the Bolshoi dance group inconsistent 
with our inborn rejection of the Com- 
munist philosophy and that for which 
it stands. 

Life magazine has published an article 
regarding Sol Hurok, the American who 
arranged for the Bolshoi Ballet to come 
to this country. It should be noted that 
the Bolshoi came here on a commercial 
basis, and not under official U.S. spon- 
sorship and that it worked well and 
tastefully. Mr. Hurok has served well 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural interchange. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPRESARIO WHO BOOKED THE BOLSHOI 
Hunok's BALLET Cour Cars 50-YEAR CAREER 
(by Joseph Roddy) 

As Russia's incomparable Bolshol Ballet 
makes its four-city tour of the United 
States, it is accompanied by a stocky, 
pashalike man wearing a black crush hat 
and carrying a gold-topped cane, Just as 
he did for 21 nights at New York's Metro- 
politan Opera House, he will probably at- 
tend every performance, and each evening. 
from s strategically located box seat, will 
applaud histily and beam approvingly at the 
audience, every member of which he con- 
siders his personal guest. 

Sol Hurok is fully entitled to both his 
enthusiasm and his proprictary attitude, for 
the Bolshoi’s American appearance is en- 
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tirely his creation, the final result of more 

than 30 years of labor and the crowning 

achievement of his career as the great im- 
0. 

The august pronouncement “S. Hurok 
presents” has appeared at the top of posters 
and playbills for so long that many concert- 
goers think the name must be some form of 
typographical invention, Hurok is, how- 
ever, very real: he lives well and breathes 
deeply and he almost always gets very 
worked up about what S. Hurok presents. 
He awaited the Bolshol's opening with un- 
abashed eagerness. For this,” he said, 
“people have been waiting 50 years. When 
the curtain gocs up there could be nothing 
but horses on the stage and they'll still 
think it’s grand.” The Bolshoi opening 
(Life, April 27) had no horses, but it had 
almost everything else an impresario could 
ask for, including some of the most ecstatic 
reviews the ballet world has ever seen. 

THE LIMELIGHT PLUNGER 


Hurok Is in every sense a true impresario: A 
show-business producer of flamboyant mien, 
vast ambition, and an exhilarating convic- 
tion. The conviction is that any stage or 
concert attraction the impresario chooses to 
present is made all the more attractive by the 
Tact that he has chosen it. Unlike ordinary 
producers who collect money from others to 
put on shows that have profit-making possi- 
bilities, the impresario is a limelight plunger 
who pours his own money into productions of 
his own choice, All the risks and all the 
rewards are his alone. 

P. T. Barnum, a roistering connoisseur of 
circus freaks in the 1950's, was the first 
American of positive impresario stature. 
Sergei Diaghtiev, an enormous Russian who 
hobnobbed with Stravinsky, Piscasso, a:id 
Nijinsky, and who produced ballets and 
operas throughout Europe in the early 1900's, 
was the Continent’s best specimen of the 
breed. Both Billy Rose and Mike Todd 
showed early promise, hut Rose is now inac- 
tive and Todd died before he could reach full 
impresario status. Today Hurok stands yir- 
tually alone on his lofty pinancle, 

“In a business I would be a millionaire 10 
times over,” Hurok says, “but this is not a 
business, it is a disease.” The short, rotund 
Russian, who is now 71, has brought some 
of Barnum's broad-gaged manner to his 
trade. Impresarios are expected to live and 
talk big, and Hurok plays the role with gusto. 
Almost every day he lunches at New York's 
expensive Pavillon restaurant where, between 
forkfuls of boeuf à la mode, he utters melan- 
choly pronouncements on the state of the 
world. Mankind is in such bad shape, in 
fact, that it is in desperate need of more 
Hurok attractions, especially the ballet, 
which Hurok calls “bolly,” and dramatic 
presentations like England’s Old Vic reper- 
tory company, which he calls "Uld Wick.” 

Through his heavy horn-rimmed glasses, 
Hurok views the artistic world as a patch- 
work of music, drama, or dance attractions 
waiting to be found worthy of the 8. Hurok 
presents” label. To sign up those that are 
worthy, Hurok has been ranging the world 
for the last 50 years looking for the singers, 
instrumentalists, dancers, or actors who can 
meet his standards and yield him about 15 
percent of their gross at the boxoffice. 

Hurok's 35-man New York staff, aided by 
scouts in Europe, turns up the prospects, but 
Hurok alone makes the choices. To do that, 
he temporarily divests himself of his Im- 
presario manner and plays the role of the 
average customer looking fer his money's 
worth, Arriving unannounced at a prospect's 
concert or recital, Hurok pays his way into 
the theater and, while being shown to his 
seat, plots out his path to the nearest exit 
in case he should find himself bored. When 
the performance begins Hurok waits to see 
what effect the artist will have on him. As 
he expresses it, “I have to feel them my- 
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self.“ If the right Kind of feeling comes 
over him, Hurok then looks about the hall to 
see if the same thing is happening to the 
rest of the customers. If there is complete 
conformity between what Hurok feels and 
the audience shows, he will sit through the 
entire performance and drop back stage after- 
ward, resuming his impresario manner and 
proposing a contract. If there is not, he 
heads unobtrusively but swiftly for the exit. 

Over the years the system has worked 
amazingly well, although Hurok has had 
his share of magnificent flops, In 1926 he 
confidently signed up the Habimah Players 
from the Moscow Art Theater, and when the 
troupe opened at the Mansfield Theater in 
New York just 39 paying customers were in 
their seats. Hurok was on hand to count 
them because he had not been able to bear it 
any longer in Chicago, where an S. Hurok 
touring opera company was singing Boris 
Godunov and losing thousands of dollars for 
him every week. Says Hurok today, “When 
people don't want to come, nothing will stop 
them.” 

Hurok got his start in 1908 signing up free 
performances for political rallies in Brooklyn. 
A 20-year-old immigrant from Russia, he had 
skipped out of his father’s hardware busi- 
ness in the Ukrainian town of Pogar 2 years 
previously and got right back into the hard- 
ware line in lower New York. On Sundays 
he would hawk silverware to afford the con- 
cert tickets he needed to size up the artists 
who might help his political candidates. 
Presently Hurok decided that if he could get 

ormers to play for him free at a ward 
hall, he could probably get them to play for 
Him for money at Carnegie Hall. 

Violinist Efrem Zimbalist, a fellow Rus- 
sian immigrant, was Sol's first bigtime 
attraction. That was in 1912 and at the 
time the impresario could devote only lunch 
hours and nights to booking concerts be- 
cause he was busy the rest of the time sell- 
ing nuts and bolts in the hardware store. 
But by 1916 he was able to switch full 
time to being an impresario and he soon 
signed up such notables as the great Aus- 
trian contralto Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
the eminent Russian basso Feodor Chaliapin 
and the famous Russian ballarina Anna Pav- 
lova. Over the years Hurok Attractions 
(agents merely have clients, but impresarios 
have attractions) have given more than 
100,000 performances. Pianist Artur Rubin- 
stein, violinist Isaac Stern, guitarist Andres 
Segovia, singers Marian Anderson, Jan 
Peerce, and Roberta Peters, monologist 
Emlyn Williams—all have borne the label. 
Hurok all his performers as the 
world's finest artists and himself as a part 
of their acts. 


EXPLAINING ISADORA TO BOSTON 


Like any impresario worth his gold-topped 
cane, Hurok has had to learn to live with 
crisis. One day back in 1922 he heard with 
horror that one of his stars, the celebrated 
dancer Isadora Duncan, had denounced her 
audience in Boston for what she called its 
false puritanism and had showed the in- 
tensity of her beliefs by baring her bosom. 
The late Mayor James Michael Curley re- 
tallated by ordering Isadora to leave town, 
and Hurok had to race to Boston to try to 
explain Isadora to the city. He has since 
helped shovel out snowbound ballerinas, 
returned Chicago hotel towels stolen by a 
basso, built stages on a day's notice in 
Mississippi, and even done his best to rec- 
oncile a pair of enraged Russian choreogra- 
phers who were about to wage a pistol 
duel in Central Park. 

But there have been rewards as well as 
crises, Hurok loves to hobnob with his 
eminent attractions, and among his proud- 
est possessions are pictures of him at parties 
waltzing with British ballerinas Margot 
Fonteyn and Moira Shearer and doing the 
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conga with Katherine Dunham. He only 
wishes he had brought a photographer 
along with him the time he foxtrotted with 
Anna Paylova at the Palisades Amusement 
Park. 

The relationship between Hurok and many 
of his artists is less personal now than it 
was years ago, for these days he tends to con- 
duct most of his transactions with their gov- 
ernments. Most ballet troupes and repertory 
theaters outside the United States are state- 
supported ventures, and Hurok’s manipula- 
tions to get them here under his private aus- 
pices have already produced the first Ameri- 
can appearances of the Royal Ballet (once the 
Sadler's Wells) and the Old Vic from London, 
the Comédie Francaise from Paris, the Inbal 
Dancers from Tel Aviv and the Kabuki play- 
ersfrom Tokyo. The Hurok eye for a new act 
has not lost its sharpness during these high- 
level transactions. In London some years 
ago he watched the changing of the guard 
at Buckingham Palace and took an old show- 
man’s fancy to the paradings of the Guards 
regiments. In a flash he decided that such 
pageantry had enough box-office potential to 
pack Madison Square Garden five times 
straight at a $6 top. He was right: for the 
past 4 years Americans have delightedly 
watched the Scots Guards and other bag- 
piping groups by courtesy of Hurok. “Hurok 
is the sort of fellow,” one of his friends says, 
“who thinks about the 42d Airborne Divi- 
sion a lot differently from the way you or I 
do.” 

Although he has had great success in deal- 
ing with the artists and governments of 
many countries, Hurok for years has had a 
special compulsion to acquaint American 
audiences with the best things from his Rus- 
sian homeland, and that drive is what finally 
resulted in the Bolshoi Ballet's coming to the 
United States this spring. Back in 1929 


` Hurok had the Bolshoi signed up, but at the 


last minute the deal fell through. It has 
taken him 30 years to make good on it. 

“Believe me,“ said the impresario recently, 
“tf I would know in advance the trouble I 
am having to get the Bolshoi, I could put up 
a 100-story building instead.” In 1954 when 
Hurok, for the hundredth time, asked the 
Russian Government for the Bolshoi Ballet, 
he was told he could have it—but first he 
must bring over the Moiseyev Dancers, a 
much less famous troupe. The Moiseyev 
tour last year was a brilliant financial suc- 
cess. But Moscow still stalled: Hurok could 
have the Bolshoi, yes, but now he must sign 
up the Beryozka Folk Dancers, a relatively 
obscure band of 53 women and 5 accom- 
panists. He did so, and again the reception 
was excellent. 

Finally last November Hurok thought he 
had the Bolshoi sewed up. Travel arrange- 
ment were made and theaters booked, Every- 
thing seemed set. Then it was all off: the 
troupe wanted to prepare a new work for its 
American tour and would postpone its visit 
to the fall. In January the word was yes 
again, in February it was no again. Hurok 
in despair dropped the option he had on the 
Metropolitan Opera House for April. 

It was only late in February that the final 
okay came. Presumably it was prompted by 
the enthusiastic reception that Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan saw the 
Beryozka Dancers receive in Chicago during 
his U.S. tour. Hurok hastily renewed his 
option on the Metropolitan and triumph- 
antly unveiled the Russians there last month. 
Even so he knows his troubles are not over. 
When the Bolshoi was in London in 1956, 
anti-Communist literature tossed into the 
troupe’s buses upset the cast, and one day a 
dancer found bits of broken glass in a dish of 
ice cream, leading the troupe to suspect 
sabotage. “I know what will happen,” says 
Hurok. “Someone gets a bad ice cream here 
and Khrushchev calls up Hurok.” 
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Although the old impresario has now 
landed his most sought-after catch, he has 
no intention of retiring. To him the world’s 
best hope for peace is the kind of cultural 
exchange that he so splendidly provides. The 
Moiseyey dancers were delighted by what 
they saw in the United States and Hurok 
hopes the Bolshoi will be too. In July he will 
bring over still another group of Russian 
dancers and singers. After that, who knows? 
Some Hurok observers suspect that the im- 
presario has his eyes on even bigger things. 
“Do you suppose it's the summit confer- 
ence?” one of them asked. Think of the 
billing. S. Hurok presents—The heads of 
state.” 


Address by Dr. O. Meredith Wilson to 
1959 Graduation Class of University of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a moving 
and thoughtful charge to the 1959 grad- 
uating class of the University of Oregon, 
given by Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon. It is 
a challenge, as well. 

Dr. Wilson's address is particularly 
significant in this centennial year of the 
State of Oregon, because he has empha- 
sized the historic implications of the 
westward movement which brought 
frontiersmen to search for the North- 
west Passage, for the elusive Columbia 
River and for a route across the conti- 
nent. As Oregon once pioneered in 
settlement of the wilderness, our State 
now leads the way in many important 
educational advancements—as demon- 
strated by the address which I herewith 
present by the able president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DR. O. MEREDITH WILSON TO 
1959 GRADUATION CLASS OF UNIVERSITY 
OF OREGON 
We are met together in the centennial year 

of our State, the occasion being to acknowl- 

edge the years of serious and productive in- 
tellectual inquiry by our graduating classes. 

In addition to those who are honored here 

today, we have earlier this week in Portland, 

in appropriate and separate ceremonies, con- 

ferred University of Oregon degrees upon 226 

men and women, among them 62 nurses, 68 

doctors of dentistry, 66 doctors of medicine. 

The cumulative figure for degrees awarded 

in these four ceremonies, of which this event 

is climax, will be 1,722. 

You new alumni are a cosmopolitan com- 
pany. Among you are represented citizens 
of 39 States and 26 foreign countries. You 
are joining a distinguished cavalcade of 
more than 34,000 who already hold degrees 
from the University of Oregon, and an ad- 
ditional 100,000 who, for less than the years 
requlred to earn a degree, have attended this 
university and take pride in the name of 
Oregon. 

In a few moments you candidates will 
march by to receive your degrees. It, there- 
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fore, becomes my obligation to charge you 
with responsibilities appropriate to your ex- 
pected new honors and status. Since these 
new responsibilities should logically follow 
from the education you have received, it 
would be well to begin with what you are. 

The late Sidney Fey, a distinguished 
author of diplomatic history, on retirement 
was honored at a banquet, After being 
regaled by admiring colleagues and students, 
he responded by reading a paper which had 
been prepared by one of his students years 
before, which he had never dared submit to 
a scholarly journal, but which he thought 
merited attention. It had been written by 
Robert Benchley, who perhaps had not read 
much diplomatic history, in response to a re- 
equest for an essay on the disputes over fish- 
ing rights off the Banks of New Foundland. 
It began, “Dear Professor Fey, much has been 
written about the Newfoundland fishing 
rights from the point of view of the United 
States. Even more has been written from 
the point of view of the British. "Rather than 
review this material which, I am sure, is 
familiar to you, this paper will be written 
from the point of view of the fish.” 

Speaking from your point of view is not 
easy, as I was reminded recently when I 
remonstrated with my eldest daughter about 
late hours. Her reflex response, I'm sure 
intending no disrespect, was, “Daddy, I wish 
you were alive today.“ Yes, difficult as it 
is for me to speak for you, I am emboldened 
to do so because 4 years of working with you 
have made me fond of you; and because 
through the Emerald and Old Oregon you 
have spoken your minds with admirable 
candor. Brant Ducey, writing In Old Ore- 
gon, represents you as not too interested in 
space travel—as wanting to see the rest of 
this world before leaving it; as especially 
concerned about nuclear warfare, which you 
describe as “the delicate balance of terror“; 
as saying the major unsolved problems are 
international; as having been spawned in 
depression, raised in war, and possessed of a 
dubious future; as victims of pressure for 
conformity with no forceful people and no 
explorer attitude; as lacking confidence in 
your own generation. 

Your discontents are wholesome. They 
are a necessary precedent to planned im- 
provement. But confident self-respect must 
be joined with discontent. And resignation 
must be replaced by determined action. It, 
therefore, may be useful to put some of your 
concern into proper ‘perspective. The deli- 
cate balance of terror is the product of 
amoral forces that were spawned before you 
were conceived. These forces are a part of 
your environment but not a part of your 
responsibility. The failures that led to in- 
ternational disease were ours. The moral 
confusion which surrounds you is what, 
threatens to beat your generation. That 
confusion is our creation. To be a beatnik 
requires only that you resign yourself to live 
in the hopelees state we have prepared for 
you. To be a man requires much more of 
you. 

One of you has said, “We have no forceful 
people and no explorer attitude.” In keep- 
ing with Oregon's centennial it is fitting + 
that I remind you that we owe everything 
to the will to explore. 

The New World was forced onto the con- 
sciousness of Europe by the courage and per- 
sistence of Columbus and the faulty calcu- 
lations of geographers, In any respects the 
discovery of America was more shocking 
than would have been a flight to the moon. 
The moon every European had seen. 
Though space flight was impossible, the idea 
was available in fable and Mother Goose 
rhymes. But until 1492 America was not 
even an idea. Then suddenly she rose out 
of the cold mists west of the Azores and 
east of Cathay as an unknown factor to 
breed rumors of witchcraft and to inspire 
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tales of the New Atlantis or Utopia where 
man would yet learn to understand man, 
and perhaps to love him. 

Once discovered and recognized for what 
she was, this New World loomed as the great 
American nulsance, and much that was 
learned about her was revealed by men who 
were seeking ways through or around her. 
Europe did not want America, but a short- 
ened route through her to the markets of 
the Enst, 

First the search for the Northwest Pas- 
sage, and then hope for a great river of the 
West, which men called the Mighty Oregon, 
brought this area into international con- 
troversy. But, even among the very early 
seekers along the Oregon shores, a lust for 
knowledge and a scientific point of view were 
to be found, 

Capt. James Cook (1778), sailing in time 
of war, was 80 generally recognized as a 
man of science that the enemies of England 
instructed their fleets to t his mission 
as he groped along the shores of the North- 
west or sailed the wide Pacific. And, Jean 
Galaup, Count Lapérouse (1786), commis- 
sioned by France, confided to his log that 
his voyages would be devoted to the “Noble 
science of discovery.” Lewis and Clark, 
whose mission was military, were, neverthe- 
less, enjoined to bring back all possible 
scientific data, and Lewis was put to school 
in Philadelphia in preparation for his scien- 
tifle obligations. We entered history as an 
object of science. 

The noble science of discovery has not lost 
its nobility nor its significance. The fact 
that some of you have seemed to find your 
generation wanting in the explorer attitude 
is clearest evidence that you value it. In 
the midst of your doubts I read with pleas- 
ure that you have developed a capacity to 
think more critically and more independ- 
ently. One of you said, “If someone says 
it’s raining my first reaction isn't to agree 
I get up and look outside for myself—eyen 
though I’m living in Oregon"; and from an- 
other: “Everything was clear and neat in 
high school, but here it doesn't always 
equate and if nothing else you learn to ac- 
cept that fact.” 

Watching you through 4 years, seeing 
you accept responsibility, listening to your 
growing concern for the significant aspects 
of campus life, the faculty has learned to 
admire you, and has developed a confidence 
in you that you may lack in yourselves. Any 
generation that recognizes the importance of 
exploration, sees the world as an untidy set 
of unsolved problems, and is thoughtful and 
independent enough to go see for itself, 
“even though living in Oregon,“ is a gen- 
eration of hope, not of despair. 

You are right; the explorer's attitude is of 
first importance. Not what you know but 
what you demand to know is the measure 
of your education. Not the conditions of 
Iife as you find them, but what you insist 
that they become will be the measure of 
your manhood. Your interest in knowing 
more would be legitimate if supported by 
nothing more than mankind's restless, di- 
vine curiosity. But it now has more im- 
perative voices speaking its cause. It is, in 
fact, legislatively enjoined upon us by the 
National Defense Education Act, the state- 
ment of purpose of which is as follows: 

“Congress hereby finds and declares that 
the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women. The present emergency demands 
that additional and more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities be made available. The 
defense of this Nation depends upon the 
mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. It de- 
pends as well upon the discovery of new 
principles, new techniques, and new knowl- 
edge. 
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This is but legislative recognition of Al- 
fred North Whitehead's striking dictum, 
that “the race that does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed.” 

But the trained intelligence now needed is 
not simply the encyclopedic mind that can 
regurgitate any known principle. What is 
more required is the innovator, the mind 
that has original power, the mind that can 
move with freedom and order from the 
known to the unknown. As Congress de- 
clared: [Wel depend * * upon the dis- 
covery and development of new principles 
and new knowledge.” 

I, therefore, charge you to employ con- 
fidently the sharpened critical faculties that 
you carry away from Oregon in courageous, 
even audacious exploration of the jungle of 
moral, political, and diplomatic confusion 
that surrounds us, and pray hopefully that 
you will find for us all a new route to that 
land of peace whose shores we all restleasly 
seek, where every man may sit under his 
own vine or fig tree and learn war no more. 

O. MEREDITH WILSON, 
President, University of Oregon. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
July 11, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 5th District 

of Texas) 

A FABLE (?) 


Once upon a time two men went into the 
building business together, Partner A agreed 
to draw up a budget for the firm and sign 
the checks to pay the monthly bills, Only 
Partner B, however, was empowered to au- 
thorize expenditures. Though the business 
got off to a good start, Partner B began to. 
purchase items beyond the budgeted necessi- 
ties, each item seeming desirable, if not 
necessary, for the welfare of the business. 
When Partner A complained about exceeding 
the agreed budget and said there wasn't 
enough money to pay the bills, B retorted: 
“Well, you’re running the paying end of this 
business, and,” (wagging a finger) “don't 
run up a deficit. Besides,“ said B. “I have 
reduced spending on some of the items we 
did have budgeted, namely, office furniture 
and decoration. I'm saving money.” Les,“ 
Partner A rejoined, “but you are running 
around charging other items we didn't 
budget; and on top of that you authorized 
a subcontractor to withdraw construction 
funds from our bank account as he needs 
it.” 

Not convincing his partner, but facing the 
stark reality of more due bills than money 
at the end of the month, “A” had but two 
alternatives, short of bankruptcy. Either 
he must raise more income or borrow money 
from the bank to cover the bills. He ar- 
ranged a 90-day loan. Meanwhile, old “B” 
continued to make unbudgeted purchases, 
charging them to the firm’s account, and the 
subcontractor was drawing money directly 
from the bank account as he needed it. 

The 90-day loan was extended and in- 
creased. Then, unable to extend the loan 
again, a loan from another bank was ar- 
ranged to repay the first. As time passed, 
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and the spending and refinancing continued, 
Partner A knew that a sad day of-reckoning 
was coming, 

A tried to counsel his partner: “The way 
we're spending more than we're taking in and 
borrowing more to cover our debts, our credit 
is getting shaky and I am having difficulty 
refinancing. Even now I am forced to pay 
higher interest rates. We've got to tailor our 
spending to our income, and now, before our 
creditors lose confidence in us.” To this 
wise advice, his partner replied: “Now, wait 
a minute. Each of these things I am buying 
is something our company ought to have—a 
colorful neon sign, the automatic opening 
door, the brocade draperies, carpeting—these 
things add class and are necessary for the 
welfare of our business, for our success and 
growth.” 

As though A didn’t have troubles enough, 
B often added insult to injury by loudly criti- 
clzing the company's growing indebtedness, 
and the fact that A was having to pay higher 
interest rates for the borrowed money. 
Sometimes he even slyly inferred that his 
partner was just paying these higher rates 
as sort of a favor to his banking friends. As 
fiscally responsible partner A pondered this 
stalemate, his problem loomed larger. How 
could he reason with this fellow who was 
consistent only in his appalling misunder- 
standing of eyen the most rudimentary facts 
of economic life? How could he avoid 
alarming the creditors? And how could he 
explain the situation to the other investors 
whose money was inyolved? Finally, how 
could he set them on the course to solvency? 

Fable? Now let's look at Government: 
Partner A, the administration, prepares our 
budget and must sign the checks to pay our 
bills; but only partner B, the Congress, may 
authorize expenditures, and is expected to 
provide the income (through taxes) to pay 
the bills. As spending by Congress exceeds 
income ($13 billion last year), the adminis- 
tration must meet its bills by borrowing 
more money, and refinancing older debts as 
they come due. Since there is more demand 
for available loan money—for the use of 
other people's savings (and that $13 billion 
worth of Government demand is quite an 
item in itself), the price for the use of money 
automatically goes up. And that’s all inter- 
est really is—the price paid for the use of 
money. The more people who want to use 
what money is available, the higher will be 
the price charged for it. : 

The root problem again is spending. 
Without continual deficits and the inflation 
they cause, the Government's borrowing 
problem would not be as acute, nor would 
interest rates go up. Ironically enough, 
however, some of the very Congressmen who 
vote for the big spending want also to de- 
decrease the Government's income (taxes) 
and will loudly blame the administration for 
any Tise in our indebtedness or in interest 
rates. 

It’s no wonder that the technical nature 
of this subject often confuses the voter and 
that political orations larded with such terms 
as “tight money,” “monetizing the debt,” 
etc., only serve to worsen the confusion. As 
soon as enough voters understand that inter- 
est rates are not set“ by anybody; that in- 
terest Is simply the price for the use of the 
commodity, money, and is regulated by sup- 
ply and demand just as every other price 
must be; that when the Government must 
borrow heavily in the short term loan mar- 
ket, it thus competes for the use of money 
with newlyweds who need furniture and 
families who need automobiles. Then the 
administration's problem will be greatly sim- 
plied. Then the voter can point his finger 
at the real culprit, the big spender” in Con- 
gress, reckless in his eagerness to “provide 
someéthing-for-everybody" (sometimes he 
calls this promoting growth or expansion) 
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and who refuses to recognize that continued 
spending beyond income brings inevitably 
nearer the day of reckoning, and hurts most 
of all the so-called little man and those aver- 
age families who foot most of the tax load 
and are most cruelly hurt by inflated prices. 


Shape of Things Ahead on Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks I wish to 
include in the Recorp an article by 
Chalmers M. Roberts, from the July 12 
edition of the Washington Post, entitled 
“Shape of Things Ahead on Berlin.” 
this article it is suggested that an in- 
terim agreement on Berlin may be in the 
offing, one which might find Russia can- 
celling its ultimatum for Western with- 
drawal from the city, but which might 
also involve Western acceptance of 
Soviet demands for recognition of its 
East German satellite. The question im- 
mediately arises whether such an agree- 
ment is any kind of a victory at all. The 


` article follows: 


, SHAPE OF THINGS AHEAD ON BERLIN 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


It may be far from clear just how the Ber- 
lin affair will end. But as the ministers 
gather again in Geneva the picture of what 
may, perhaps will, happen is somewhat clear- 
er than when they recessed 3 weeks ago. 

Despite the bluster and tough talk from 
Nikita Khrushchev it begins to look as 
though there will be an interim agreement 
on Berlin which will open the road to the 
summit. But what kind of agreement? 
And at what cost to the West? 

The Soviet tactic, as has been demon- 
strated for decades, is to demand the out- 
rageous and if possible settle for part of it, 
This is the tactic being used in the Berlin 
negotiations. It is effective now chiefly for 
two reasons: the geographic facts about West 
Berlin, isolated in the Communist sea of 
East Germany, are against the West; grow- 
ing Soviet nuclear power has emboldened 
Khrushchev and made the West more willing 
to compromise just as he hoped. 


Khrushchey first demanded that the West 


get out of West Berlin. Then he demanded 
that at least it agree on a time when it 
should end the occupation“ there, suggest- 
Ing a year and then extending the limit to 18 
months, This the West called an ultima- 
tum. But the West in trying to get a Soviet 
commitment on continuation of its West 
Berlin rights offered some concessions. 

The West offered to limit its garrison to no 
more than the current 11,000 figure; to cur- 
tail the propaganda-subversive activities if 
the Russians would do the same for East 
Berlin; to forswear nuclear weapons in Ber- 
lin, not in itself meaningful but perhaps 
meaningful as a first step in the Soviet de- 
mand for such a ban everywhere. 

Having squeezed the orange and gotten 
some useful drops of juice, the Russians 
indicated they would relent on the ultima- 
tum. That was done in the elliptical state- 
ment by Gromyko on June 28 denying that 
Western rights in Berlin would end after the 
18-month period of all-German talks. But 
he did not say how long they would continue. 
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At best the West probably can get agree- 
ment that at the talks—and 
Gromyko indicated the period could be 
stretched beyond 18 months to perhaps 2 
years—Western rights will still exist but 
without any commitment on how long. Cer- 
tainly there will be no Soviet commitment 
to continue the rights until Germany is uni- 
fled, as the West proposes. 

This kind of agreement, hinted at. by 
Gromyko, now would come as a great re- 
lief to the West. But the full price for 
even this has not all been paid. Secretary 
Herter indicated on Thursday a willingness 
to accept parity for East Germany with 
West Germany on the proposed all-Ger- 
man group. This is yet another step in 
Western acceptance of the major Soviet 
demand for recognition of the East Ger- 
man satellite, and thereby of the Soviet 
control of Eastern Europe. It comes on top 
of the acceptance of East Germans at the 
Geneva talks which Gromyko trumpeted as 
“an important achievement” amounting to 
de facto recognition, ; 

The all-German group, too, will be an 
issue of contention. The Soviets and their 
puppets in Pankow want to use it to bolster 
further the East German regime. The West 
does not want that but it will be very hard 
to escape. 

Thus it may turn out that the second 
round at Geneva will produce a Berlin 
agreement. The Western allies doubtless 
would, in such a case, claim a great victory 
in forcing the Russians to let the West 
live on in Berlin. But the price of such 
a victory will be considerable: an erosion 
of the Western position in Europe. 

Soviet pressure on the West will not, of 
course, stop there. Just what Khrushchev 
has in mind for the summit is a mystery in 
the West but it certainly won't be any 
Christmas present. It will represent some 
new pressure. The Russians are not in- 
dulging in the competitive coexistence game 
just to stay even; they expect to win, 

Herter has tried hard to get on top of 
the situation he inherited. Probably he has 
done about as well as anyone could expect, 
given an administration so determined to 
hold the status quo abroad and so con- 
vinced that the overriding issue is the budg- 
et and inflation at home. 


OBA Corp. Should Be Complimented for 
Promoting U.S. Savings Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
8107, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Mutter to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code to prohibit the use of U.S. 
Savings Stamps for trade promotion, is 
in direct opposition to our great Ameri- 
can ideals of free enterprise. This bill 
is directly aimed at OBA Corp., an or- 
ganization founded by a group of public- 
spirited businessmen, to aid the sale of 
U.S. savings stamps and bonds by en- 
couraging public collection of the 
stamps. 

These businessmen wish to sell their 
products, yes, but if they can, at the 
same time, interest millions of American 
housewives and their families in pur- 
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chasing U.S. savings stamps, should this 
be called a crime? 

The Government should be very 
grateful that there are some leaders of 
American business who are concerned 
enough about the economic future of our 
country to direct hundreds of thousands 
of dollars toward a reawakening of the 
savings stamp program. This program 
is especially valuable to our children, 
where we wish to encourage thrift and 
sound economic thought. The OBA 
Corp.. plan to distribute free savings 
stamps and savings books—none of 
which cost the Government anything at 
all—through the use of coupons on vari- 
ous consumer products is entirely con- 
sistent with the highest standards of 
business-Government cooperation as evi- 
denced by the entire savings bond pro- 
gram, and I heartily endorse the 
program. I wish to compliment the 
businessmen who have begun this pro- 
gram and I urge others to join with 
them in this most worthwhile effort. 


Domestic Agriculture Problems 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
several occasions recently attempted in 
my humble way to point out to the 
Members of this House that there is no 
farm problem, that the problem is one 
of international trade. 

I have tried to point out that the job 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is not 
one of keeping domestic agriculture pro- 
duction in line with domestic consump- 
tion, but rather a job of reducing do- 
mestic agriculture production to make 
room for foreign agricultural imports. 

In this connection, one of the most in- 
teresting things that has come to my 
desk recently is a radio address-given 
June 20, 1939, by the Honorable E. H. 
Everson, then secretary of agriculture 
for the State of South Dakota. I quote 
portions thereof because the problem he 
pointed out at that time is exactly the 
same problem confronting agriculture 
and the Department of Agriculture to- 
day. In fact, the problem today is the 
result of 22 years of reciprocal trade. 
Mr. Everson said in part: 

In fact, the determination of our trade 
policies is left entirely up to the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, and his international 
associates, with the assistance of the Tariff 
Commission. No provision whatsoever is 
made whereby hearings may be held giving 
an opportunity for our people to present 
their case before the so-called reciprocal 
trade treaties are made. Then it is left to 
the Department of Agriculture to reduce 
and restrict agricultural production in the 
United States so as to make room for these 
agricultural imports. Through the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation he buys up farm 
products and holds them over the market 
and may release them at any time so that 
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legitimate investors are reluctant to invest 
in these commodities for fear that the Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation may throw 
their stocks upon the market at any time 
and thus destroy our prices. 


In another part of his speech, Mr. 
Everson said: 


I sometimes wonder just how long you 
farmers, yes, and you businessmen, too, who 
are absolutely dependent upon our farm 
market, will permit yourselves to be de- 
ceived by these internationalists and their 
secret trade agreements. They are not just 
selling us down the river. No; they are 
selling us out across the ocean, and they 
will continue to do so until you raise your 
voices in protest so that it will be heard so 
loudly in the Congress of the United States 
that the Congress and Senate of the United 
States will know that it is its constitutional 
duty to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to.the end that our basic industry 
in the United States may be permitted to 
survive and feed and clothe our 130 million 
population, 


In another point, he said: 

Why should we continue to loan money 
to those foreign nations to purchase our 
goods and lose both the goods and the 
money? Why should we continue to import 
more than $2 worth of farm products for 
every $1 worth of farm products we ex- 
port * * * while we are asked to reduce 
and restrict our own farm N in 
order to provide an American market here 
in the United States for these farm products 
from foreign countries and while we con- 
tinue to issue billions of dollars of Govern- 
ment bonds, to be paid by our Innocent and 
defenseless posterity, in order to sustain our 
unemployed who are thus denied their op- 
portunity to produce these things which 
they need to sustain themselves? 

When we call attention * * to these 
inconsistencies they tell us these im 
are only a drop in the bucket; that they do 
not amount to anything * * * yet during 
just 1 week and on just one farm prod- 
uct—meat alone—the imports of these meat 
products at the port of New York for the 
week of May 11-17, 1939, was 2,502,224 
pounds. Just convert those meat products 
into carloads of livestock and you would 
have approximately 250 carloads of live- 
stock at one port in 1 week, mind you, and 
yet they tell you this doesn’t amount to 
anything, that it is only a drop in the 
bucket. * * * 

This means that 240 cars that could and 
shouid be transporting these livestock are 
idle along the sidetracks while increased 
freight rates are asked for on an ever- 
diminishing volume of transportation. It 
means that increasing millions more men 
are taken out of productive private employ- 
ment in the railroads, shops, and processing 
plants, while farmers are required to curtail 
their production, thus increasing the cost of 
production and reducing the inoome per 
unit of production all along the line. It is 
substituting the unnatural, artificial law of 
scarcity and diminishing returns for the 


‘natural law of abundance and of supply and 


demand, It is substituting international- 
ism for Americanism. It is subsidizing for- 
eign commerce and foreign producers at the 
expense of domestic producers and domestic 
commerce, and, therefore, is at the expense 
of the vast majority of our American people. 


Although the Everson address was 
made 20 years ago, it is as applicable to- 
day as it was then and much more dam- 
aging than it was then because we have 
had 20 years of imports stacked year 
upon year to add to our domestic agri- 
culture problems, 
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The Long-Range Threat of Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 ‘ 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
presented to the Monetary Conference 
of the American Bankers Association on 
May 5-8, 1959, in London by Dr. Alfred 
Schaefer, chief general manager, Union 
Bank of Switzerland, entitled The Long- 
Range Threat of Inflation.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LONG-RANGE THREAT OF INFLATION 


(By Dr. Alfred Schaefer, chief general man- 
ager, Union Bank of Switzerland) 


I. NATURE OF MODERN INFLATION 


The inflationary consequences of the 
French Revolution and of the First World 
War were destructive but short, and could be 
cured by appropriate drastic measures. The 
creeping inflation of our days is more danger- 
ous, because the econ c power of the state 
and the volume of circulating money have 
increased enormously. Modern inflation is 
not only an ethical and social problem—it 
seems to be embedded in the free economy, 
like a managerial disease. Like a sick organ 
in the human body, there is in the economy 
an organ which shows this cancer: the weak- 
ening money. No solution can be based only 
on technical measures. The reconciliation 
of stable money and full employment is an 
unsolyed problem, and full employment with 
perpetually rising wages is certainly the most 
risky experiment of our so-called free 
economy. 


tr. POSSIBLE REMEDIES 
1. Reaction of the public, the consumer 


The public is unorganized, inadequately 
informed, generally apathetic, confused by 
the disputes of economists and advisors 
(Prof. Slichter). It could elect to public 
office men recognizing the value of stable 
money, ready to fight for it—but this is a 
pious hope. Everybody agrees on the social, 
individual and international perils of too 
rapid an inflation. But too many believe 
that inflation is here to stay as part of mod- 
ern life, that a 2 percent annual loss in the 
purchasing power of money is not so bad, 
forgetting that this means 50 percent in one 
generation and that sooner or later business 
will haye to pay a correspondingly higher 
rate of interest, It is true that until now 
long-term bond financing has gone on, that 
through custom and inertia wolf“ has been 
cried so often that when the real wolf“ ap- 
pears few take any notice. This dangerous, 
acceptance of slow inflation helps to create 
or intensifies the very consequences it fears. 
Sooner or later the little man will realize 
these consequences, and then we could have 
accelerated currency troubles. The signs are 
increasing—even in the United States of 
America—and we are all under warning: 
Soaring prices for shares, stock options as 
the only incentive to management, buying 
“growth” instead of “yield,” interest for 
South African goldmine stocks, high interest 
rates for bonds, preference for index-based 
bonds, flight into seemingly more stable 
money. Investors, pension funds, trust 
funds are all investing 30 percent and more 
of their capital in stocks and other prop- 
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erty—often regardless of the price. Soon 
there could be too little real saving or more 
negative saving through installment credits 
and higher taxation. 

No buying strike of the unorganized pub- 
lic against high prices for consumer goods 
seems possible, not even against the prob- 
ably politically necessary, but economically 
scandalous world-wide agricultural price 
supports through subsidies and stockpiling. 

2. Reaction of management, enterprise 


There is too much lipservice paid to the 
goal of monetary stability. Management 
partly accepts slow inflation and adjusts its 
plans accordingly. A slow increase in prices, 
i.e. a fall-off in the value of money, seems 
the best attainable result in the long run 
for many producers. Increased costs are cor- 
rected by increasing prices or avoided by la- 
bor-saving machinery, but too quickly in- 
creasing capital expenditures create more in- 
Antlon. 

Like the public, management is not much 
frightened any more about a slump—the wel- 
fare governments will help. During the last 

recession nobody dared to let the slump ride 
itself out, to accept a really corrective shake- 
out of the weaklings or a strike of the labor 
unions—everybody asked for subsidies, re- 
lief, Government orders, cheap money, tax 
reductions, credit injections. 

We are therefore already halfway between 
a pure market economy and a centrally 
planned economy, in an economy which de- 
pends on the decisions of the State, of large- 
scale firms, groups and other economic units, 

We are all sinners against the very roots 
of our capitalistic society. We psychological- 
ly expect and accept the annual round of 
‘wage increases as our fate, we would con- 
sider ourselves as shylocks if we did not grant 
a littie increase in salary or in fringe benefits 
to everybody every new year. Kindness is a 
human quality, softness Is an economic mis- 
take. g : 

3. Labor, wages 


Wages are the most important, the crucial 
problem of the capitalistic world of free en- 
. Wages are linked to retail prices, 
industrial prices to wages, farm prices to 
industrial prices, retail prices to farm prices— 
a rigid circulus vitiosus of prices and earnings 
making true the saying of Fréd. Bastiat a 100 
years ago: “La grande fiction à travers la- 
quelle tout le monde s'efforce de vivre aux 
dépens de tout le monde” (The great ficton 
through which everybody tries to live at the 
expense of everybody else.“) The respon- 
sibility for inflation is passed from one in- 
terested group to another, from employers 
to labor, and vice versa. 

The compensation of workers in money 
Das increased to the last 10 years at least 
twice as much as productivity. Wages re- 
sisted even recessions. It should be borne 
in mind that, generally speaking, wage in- 
creases cannot reasonably be based on in- 
creases in the productivity of particular in- 
dustries. Rather, they must be limited, at 
the most, to the average rise in productivity 
of the economy as a whole. In estimating 
the latter, it is well to remember that both 
agriculture and the service industries, par- 
ticularly the latter, in the last 10 years have 
had average productivity growth rates of 
some one-half to 1 percent only. 

Even in an especially progressive indus- 
try wages paid should not be geared to 
changes in productivity of that industry. 
Such practices would almost force other in- 
dustries, whose productivity has risen less, 
to grant similar wage boosts lest they lose 
workers lured away by the higher incomes 
earned in the rapidly advancing industry. 
Escalator clauses in contracts—introduced 
on a large scale by the biggest industrial 
company in the world set the pace for seem- 
ingly sacrosanct increases following every 
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possible increase in the index of living costs, 
regardiess of productivity. Nobody, there- 
fore, is much interested in fighting inflation, 
because he will soon catch up with higher 
prices. High and prolonged unemployment 
compensation relieves the pressure on the 
individual to find another job or on the 
unions to reduce their excessive demands. 
The labor unions are in danger of pricing 
their members out of the market, especially 
in the United States of America (hourly wage 
rate of steelworkers $3, versus $1 to $1.25 in 
Switzerland, 80 to 90 cents in Germany). 
Results: Rationalization speeded up too 
quickly, more people out of work, more pro- 
ductivity, boom begets recession. 

Too much political power is in the hands 
of union leaders, but partly becouse man- 
agement did not dare to resist the excessive 
wage demands which set in motion the whole 
inflationary spiral: From fear of losing out 
to the competition of other firms, nobody 
dared to face a real showdown, to accept a 
prolonged strike. 

4, Measures of the State and the central 
banks 


In the long run no help from outside can 
reestablish a sound monetary balance. 
Higher taxes mean compulsory saving and 
are no remedy, because they will be spent by 
governments and finally passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices—but 
the consumer will not accept a lower stand- 
ard of living. 

Since the war Government expenses have 
everywhere increased through programs for 
housing, social security, highways, arma- 
ment, atomic science, etc. Pressure groups 
push the expansion of their own plans. 
Everywhere there is a superstate with a 
superbudget, supertaxation, superwelfare— 
we cannot increase it without approaching 
dangerously near the Russian system. 

Tax reforms are needed. The fiscal 
elephantiasis has partly destroyed the effi- 
clency of the interest rate as an essential 
weapon for securing an equilibrium between 
money and goods. The interest rate as a 
factor in cost is less important than the tax 
burden. It isan absurdity that the tax angle 
is very often more important than any other 
consideration.. The consequence is a pro- 
gressive enfeeblement of the efficiency of 
central bank discount policy. Every increase 
of the rate hurts Government because it has 
too great an amount of Treasury bills in the 
market which cannot be consolidated easily— 
one more important possible factor for in- 
flat lon. 

The policies of the central banks are neces- 
sarily, but perhaps too much, influenced by 
political pressure groups. A serious restric- 
tlon of money and credit and an increase of 
rates are immediately criticized—one has 
only to remember the accusations during the 
last few years, when the tightening of the 
money supply was in reality a very appro- 
priate but feeble measure against an exag- 
gerated credit expansion. And in order to 
make the policy effective, money must be 
made not only dear, but also short. 

It. CONCLUSIONS 


It is bad form to use the word “deflation.” 
Economists call it disinflation. Since the 
thirties, the fear of unemployment haunts 
everybody. But full employment gave the 
labor unions their exaggerated bargaining 
power, brought the wage inflation as a new 
and real seat of danger. The wartime dams 
against inflation broke and only courageous 
measures of the State, the central banks, and 
self-discipline of economic groups and labor 
unions could help, The direct cause of in- 
flatlon, the continuous increase in the sup- 
ply of money and credit, the swelling of the 
stream of money at a rate faster than that 
of the stream of goods and services must 
be stopped. Individual savings and insur- 
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ance, which produce the bulk of much 
needed investment capital, must be based 
on the confidence that the value of moncy 
will remain more constant than it has been 
in the last 15 years. Otherwise inflation will 
strike at the roots of the economy of the 
free world, and our grandchildren perhaps 
could go hat in hand to Moscow. 

What is the best and immediately neces- 
sary measure? Switzerland has not relied 
on the printing press, has no great surplus 
in the balance of payments, no budget 
déficit, no big price-dictating cartels. It 
may be of interest to raise the question why 
of all nations Switzerland, whose large for- 
eign trade strongly exposes her economy to 
price developments abroad, in her cost-of- 
living index got away with a relatively mod- 
est rise to 106 (1953—100), while this Index 
now stands at 108 in the United States of 
America, 110 in Germany, 121 in England, 
and 128 in France. It is practically beyond 
doubt that this favbrable development must 
primarily be ascribed to moderation on the 
part of labor unions, many of whose lead- 
ers—and sometimes even rank-and-file mem- 
bers—often possess a remarkable under- 
standing for the needs of the economy as a 
whole. What small inflation Switzerland’ 
has had, has been the consequence of higher 
priced import goods and of a worldwide 
softening of the will to resist, of a tendency 
to work less and earn more. 

We must make up our mind: Sound money 
and full employment and ever-increasing 
wages cannot go together. We can count 
on and must encourage a conservative and 
courageous policy of the central banks, free 
of all political pressures. We must accept 
eventually a period of higher interest rates— 
dictated by the market—and we must in- 
sist on a balanced Government budget. But 
most of all should we frankly and cate- 
gorically resist any further automatic wage 
increases, and abolish any short-term esca- 
lator clauses. Higher productivity then will 
be able to keep prices down and money 
sound, provided that management will fin- 
ally feel the moral responsibility to pass 
technical progress on the consumer in the 
form of lower prices. 

The United States has an international 
responsibility also in this regard. The dol- 
lar has become the measuring stick for 
others. Between $14 to $16 billion of short- 
term money are kept by Europe in the 
United States. Unfortunately, there are 
some signs that creeping inflation—which 
continued even during the recession—could 
go on a little bit faster in the United States 
than in Europe. It can anyway be assumed 
that most of the European industrial na- 
tions will not inflate faster than the United 
States. The American balance of payments 
is passive, the dollar shortage does not ex- 
ist any more, some gold has returned to 
Europe—more could flow out if it knew 
where it could safely go. American inves- 
tors buy European stocks, partly because 
the buying power of the dollar is higher in 
Europe than in the United States. 

U.S. competition abroad is crimped by 
high prices and wages. Import restrictions 
cannot be any longer a remedy in a cli- 
mate of freer international giye and take. 
Increased wages for steelworkers would put 
a major milestone on the road to further 
inflation. A general acceptance of the idea 
that a creeping inflation of 2 to 3 percent 
is inevitable (a la Professor Slichter) 
would accentuate serious potential risks and 
endanger the dollar as the yardstick for 
the world’s currencies. Any important wage 
increase should be refused in the near 
Tuture—even at the price of a major strike. 

The vanishing respect for private prop- 
erty is intimately related to our laxity about 
the integrity of money. A free society can 
only stand on firm and durable foundations. 
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Effect of the New Budget on Water 
Resource Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
informative address by Elmer B. Staats, 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, delivered before the 46th annual 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, here in Washington, 
on May 14 of this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EFFECT OF THE NEW BUDGET ON WATER 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
Informal remarks by Elmer B. Staats, Deputy 

Director, Bureau of the Budget at the 46th 

national convention of the National Rivers 

and Harbors Congress 

I am glad to speak very briefly here this 
morning about the Government's 1960 
budget as it affects water resources develop- 
ment. 

I will not take up your time with a lengthy 
dissertation on what's in the budget for 
water resources. You are famillar enough 
with the facts, I'm sure. 

But there are a few key points about the 
budget that I do want to mention, because 
what we do in water resources, and how 
fast we do it, frequently must be decided 
im the context of the larger perspective of 
the Government's commitments and re- 
sources, 

As all of you know, the demands on Gov- 


ment for expenditures of all kinds are almost 


infinite. We fact the very basic question of 
what should be the Government's fiscal 
policy in times like these. We've got to 
deal with that question head on. 

I think our choices can be defined very 
simply. One course is to go on spending 
without regard to estimated revenues in the 
hope that in the long run our income will 
overtake our expenditures, and everything 
will come out even. The other course is to 
decide that prudent management requires 
us to confine expenditures to the income 
that is in sight. That is the policy of the 
balanced budget, and it is the choice that 
the President made in his 1960 budget 
message. 

In some quarters, the policy of a balanced 
budget has been criticized severely as a blind 
obsession which runs roughshod over the 
country’s needs. It is a little strange that 
so few of these critics haye shown much 
disposition to urge the new taxes that would 
supply Government with the revenues to 
tackle these national needs on a pay-as- 
we-go basis. 

Taxes today are already high, and they are 
high for one principal reason. National se- 
curity costs money—a lot of money. Sixty 
cents out of every dollar we spend in the 
Federal Government goes to mount our de- 
fense in a world full of threats and dangers. 
Nobody can say for sure how long this will 
go on, but it will probably go on for quite 
a long time. 

If we aren't willing to pay more taxes, then 
the only present course by which to increase 
expenditures is by deficit spending and bor- 
rowing, We've done this 24 times in the 
past 30 years, and today the result is a pub- 


le debt of $285 billion and an annual carry- 
ing charge of over $8 billion. Think of it: 
$8 billion out of our budget of $77 billion 
simply goes out in interest payments. More 
deficits and more borrowing simply would 
only add to that problem. We have to stop 
some place and get control of our fiscal 
affairs, or the toboggan ride will wind up in 
a ditch. 

Now, just because the balanced budget for 
1960 ruled out increases in a number of 
worthwhile fields, it doesn't mean that they 
are gone for all time. The Federal Govern- 
ment seems destined to develop and improve 
its services as the needs of the Nation change 
and grow, The key to the rate of Federal 
spending is, first, the flow of revenues, and 
secondly, the choices that must be made 
among competing demands for priority. 

Now, let's take a look at the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s role in water resources. 

Why did the budget exclude “new starts” 
in 1960? The plain fact is that expendi- 
tures in 1960 on flood control, navigation, 
irrigation, and similar activities of the Corps 
and the Bureau of Reclamation will come to 
$1.1 billion—an all-time high. What is 
more, in the years after 1960, it will take $5 
billion to complete going projects, and when 
we get to 1961 and 1962, annual expendi- 
tures will go up still more. 

Construction outlays of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
make up the major part of total water re- 
sources construction are estimated to reach 
$789 million in the current year and to rise 
to $869 million in 1960. Only once in pre- 
vious years has this combined total exceeded 
$800 million—in 1950 it reached $812 mil- 
lion after the long wartime deferments. 
Expenditures of these two agencies in 1961 
are expected to rise above the 1960 record 
total and to hold at the higher level in 1962, 
even without new starts. Maintenance, op- 
eration, and other costs require $200 million, 
or more, annually. Thus, even beyond 1962, 
large expenditures will be called for on going 
work. That is why it seemed prudent, as 
the President said in his 1960 budget mes- 
sage, “to take a breathing spell in the initia- 
tion of new projects“ - not only in the water 
resources programs, but in the case of vet- 
erans hospitals and public buildings as well. 

Yet, there are those who may feel that the 
1960 budget discriminated against the water 
resources programs. Perhaps some of you 
feel that way. In view of the strategic im- 
portance of water resources in the Nation's 
economic development, this attitude is un- 
derstandable. 

But, if you were a scientist, you might feel 
that other things should be put aside for 
a time while we concentrate on being the 
first to get to the moon. 

If you were an educator, you might feel 
that more schools and better-paid teachers 
were paramount, 

If you were a military man, you might give 
top priority to military demands, 

And, if you were a budget officer you would 
have to fit all these legitimate competing 
demands into a balanced governmental effort 
which the taxpayers are able and willing to 
support. 

This we have tried to do and we sincerely 
believe is the only sensible approach for this 


year. 

And right here, let me make it clear that 
we must plan for the orderly development 
and use of our water and land resources. But 
let me emphasize the word “orderly.” It 
means careful planning, coordinated effort, 
sensible cost sharing geared to where bene- 
fits fall, and realism in the proportions of the 
whole budget which are allocated to resources 
developments. 

In spite of the record construction pro- 
gram underway by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, as well as 
the more recent watershed protection and 
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flood prevention programs of the Department 
of Agriculture, the 1960 budget will make it 
possible to continue investigations and ad- 
vance planning of projects and to assemble 
basic data for future years. It recommends 
funds for two special river basin commis- 
sions to continue their studies for develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Southeast 
area and the State of Texas. Further, it pro- 
vides funds for design work and site selec- 
tion for demonstration plants to develop eco- 
nomic processes for converting saline and 
brackish water to fresh water in quantities 
sufficient for municipal, industrial and agri- 
cultural use. 

Some of you may feel that the budget for 
1960 could have included some new starts 
because the initial impact on budget ex- 
penditures would have been very slight. 
That is true enough for 1960, but the prob- 
lem comes in the rapid pickup of expendi- 
tures in the second and third years of 
construction, and we already face increas- 
ing water resources expenditures in 1961 and 
1962. 

Very frankly, we face this upward push 
in going expenditures right across-the- 
board in 1961. If the Congress goes along 
on a balanced budget for 1960, without 
adding to what the President has asked for, 
we will still have to reckon in 1961 with a 
built-in growth in expenditures of between 
$2 and $3 billion, Aviation, outer space, 
education, and water resources are just 
some of the areas where expenditures are 
bound to be higher. Tax receipts may be 
higher, too, but present indications are that 
expenditures and receipts will be closely 
balanced in 1961, leaving at best only a 
limited margin for program increases or, 
alternatively, tax adjustments. 

And so, while the budget for 1960 does 
not propose new starts for water resources 
projects, the fact remains that planned ex- 
penditures in this field will establish a new 
high record. In the general framework of 
a balanced budget, and in the light of a 
generally restrictive approach to program 
expansions, the water resources program is 
in a strong position. 

I should like to touch briefly on another 
matter of unique interest to this group, 
namely the issue of an equitable division 
of the costs of flood control projects as be- 
tween Federal and non-Federal interests. 

As you know, we've had a number of spe- 
clal commissions studying the problem of 
water resources development. Some of you 
may feel that the subject has been studied 
to death. But one consistent idea has come 
through in practically every one of these 
studies. They agree that we need a fair and 
consistent basis for cost-sharing in flood con- 
trol work, no matter which Federal agency 
does the work. The lack of uniformity in 
cost-sharing standards makes it possible to 
play off one Federal agency against another 
in order to reduce the local contribution. 

I think we should be able to agree that 
this kind of confusion doesn't reflect any 
credit on Government. Every Federal agency 
ought to speak the same language when they 
are dealing with the same problems. It 
doesn't make much sense to look at a wide 
range of actual local shares, all the way from 
2 percent to over 60 percent. 

We have just transmitted to Congress a 
draft bill to set standards of cost-sharing 
which would apply to the flood control as- 
pects of programs of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service, Briefly, the bill provides 
that non-Federal interests would bear at 
least 30 percent of the first cost of projects 
allocated to the production of flood control 
or flood prevention benefits. The value of 
lands, easements, rights-of-way, etc., would 
be counted as part of the non-Federal share, 
and the balance would be payable over the 
period of construction or, in certain cases, 
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over 50 years, with interest. In the case of 
reservoirs which benefit large areas, the non- 
Federal interests would bear at least 30 per- 
cent of the costs of only those benefits that 
are significant and accrue to identifiable 
groups. , 

I hope you will take a careful look at this 
proposition. A lot of hard work and effort 
have gone into it, and it represénts a basis 
for a real improvement in the way we do 
business. The increase in the average level 

of non-Federal participation Is quite modest, 
but it strengthens the most effective test of 
project soundness—the willingness of local 
groups to put their own money in a joint un- 
dertaking with the Federal Government. I 
will just add this thought, that greater cost- 
sharing means that we will get more out of 
whatever Federal funds are available for flood 
protection. 

I will conclude by saying that the Federal 
Government realizes fully the importance of 
water resources development to the Nation. 
At the same time, our Nation faces many 
needs, as a growing society must expect. The 
budget provides a point for reconciling and 
balancing all these needs within the means 
at its disposal. As imperfect a device as it 
may be, it nevertheless affords us an oppor- 
tunity to couple vision with responsibility— 
two very vital qualities of a free and fortu- 
Date people. 


“Space Highway! —Circumferential 
Route 128, Boston, Mass. 
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HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from this week’s Time magazine. It re- 
fers to the “Space Highway,“ the cir- 
cumferential route 128 which encircles 
Boston, Mass. 

The article points out, as we in Massa- 
chusetts so well know, that the great 
natural resources of our economy in the. 
Bay State are our brain power and 
genius. The article points out that Bos- 
ton has been and is the intellectual cen- 
ter of the Nation and is the leader in our 
Nation's scientific and technological 
revolution. 

Massachusetts and its “space high- 
way” along route 128 will continue to at- 
tract pioneering leaders in the electron- 
ics industry. 

Mr. President, I think I can confident- 
ly predict that the industrial boom which 
we have experienced on route 128 is but 
a mere prelude to the great economic 
development which lies ahead for Mas- 
sachusetts and New England. Massa- 
chusetts, the home of new ideas, is in- 
deed grateful to Time for this recogni- 
tion of its leadership. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELECTRONICS—THE IpEA Roap 

On road maps, the new superhighway that 

curis through the pleasant woodlands sur- 
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rounding Boston is known routinely as 
route 128. But to U.S. industry, it is known 
more romantically as the Space Highway. 
Amid the landscaped woods of the industrial 
parks along commuter-clogged- 128 are 
tucked scores of low, anglar buildings bear- 
ing science-fiction names: ‘Trans-Sonics, 
Tracerlab, Microwave, Dynametrics. These 
plants add up to the biggest and fastest 
growing science-based complex! in the 
United States, and provide the Nation's most 
impressive proof of the vast new industrial 
potential of the electronics and space age. 
Beyond that, they are a dramatic demon- 
stration of the fact that behind current new 
industrial development lies one key factor: 
new ideas. 

For Wall Street, highway 128, the road of 
ideas, has become a road of enchanting 
mystery, glamor—and the source of quick 
profits. Many a Wall Street analyst periodi- 
cally tours the highway, on the hunt for 
hot new companies. Few investors can un- 
derstand what many of the companies 
make. But their eager bidding to get in 
on the ground floor has sent the prices of 
some stocks soaring a hundredfold—and 
more—in the last few years. 

Along the highway, giant manufacturers 
such as Raytheon, RCA, Avco, and Sylvania 
are hard at work on missile and space sys- 
tems. Smaller firms make components and 
instruments—some of them so tiny that a 
week's production fits into the rear of a 
station wagon. Many of them are so sophis- 
ticated that even company brass are hard 
put to explain how they operate. From 
128’s small companies come devices that 
can read print optically, or probe space to 
guide a missile, 

OUT OF THE LOFTS 


Highway 128 was built to be just a Boston 
bypass. But in the 8 years since it opened, 
the roadway has lured 17 industrial parks 
and $137 million worth of new buildings. 
Into them have moved 227 companies em- 
ploying 28.000 people. 

Most of the companies started in small 
lofts, warehouses, or garages in the commer- 
clals districts of Boston or Cambridge, looked 
very much like the radio repair shops and 
jobbers that surrounded them. To finance 
samples of new products, the founders dug 
into personal savings or tapped friends. 
Cash came from such risk-minded organiza- 
tions as American Research & Development 
Corp., which sponsored many science com- 
panies (High Voltage, Tracerlab), and from 
Individual investor groups such as those of 
Laurance Rockefeller, who now is sponsoring 
one of the 128’s newest, Geophysics Corp. of 
America. As the prototype models succeeded, 
the young companies outgrew their quarters 
and moved out to the highway. 

The 128 boom burst upon an economi- 
cally depressed area that has scant natural 
resources for industry, a limited power sup- 
ply, and an uninviting tax structure, But it 
has two overwhelming advantages: a climate 
for ideas that has been carefully fostered 
during its 250 years as a U.S. intellectual 
headquarters, and the opportunity for pleas- 
ant living. The Atlantic Ocean is a few 
miles away. The mountains are only a short 
drive. Nearby are many science-strong 
schools: Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Tufts, Northeastern, and Boston 
University. Says M.LT.’s Engineering Dean 
Gordon Brown: “To have a place where re- 
search-based companies can grow up, you 
must have a special climate where people 
ate interested in ideas, where they meet to 
discuss them, These companies are started 
by peop with an intellectual, venturesome 
Ep » 


Another: the San Francisco peninsula 
around Stanford University at Palo Alto. 
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OFF THE BLACKBOARD 


Most 128 companies stress their academic 
bent. Their competitive advantage is sheer 
brainpower—a blackboard, chalk, and talent 
snatched from all across the United States. 
They attract many corporation scientists who 
want to do advance research at local uni- 
versities—and then they jealously guard 
these recruits. Said one 128 president: “We 
don't let our chief scientist out of town 
without a duenna.” At the same time, 
route 128 companies draw as part-time con- 
sultants the full-time professors and grad- 
uate students who want to put their ideas 
into action in industry (and to reap its 
rewards). 

One of the first companies to utilize the 
area's resident brainpower is now big, well 
known and a darling of Wall Street: Polaroid. 
Edwin Herbert Land, 50, the founder-presi- 
dent who left Harvard to work on his first 
polarized light project in 1926 and later in- 
vented the Polaroid Land camera, actively 
cultivates an academic atmosphere in the 
plants, Every year he hires a few Smith or 
Wellesley girls for laboratory work, considers 
them a prime source of fresh ideas. Several 
have made notable contributions to Po- 
laroid’s quick photography. “Everyone,” 
says Land, “whether he is a worker on the 
assembly line or a scientist in the lab, has 
some real urge and need for creative par- 
ticipation in industrial activity.” 

WEANING PROCESS 

Another firm that Jeans heavily on the 
universities is Raytheon, the major misstle- 
maker (Sparrow, Hawk), which was co- 
founded by MI. T. scientist Vannevar Bush 
and is now bossed by Harvard-bred banker 
Charles Francis Adams (Time, June 23, 1958). 
Raytheon keeps 30 to 40 university consult- 
ants on tap for problems, pays them $75 to 
$100 a day. Some 128 consultants get up 
to $10,000 a year (“More than they earn by 
teaching,” says one Raytheon executive). 

Faculty boards have become reconciled to 
the fact that consulting jobs keep many 
valuable men and women at the university, 
while they otherwise might be tempted into 
industry. MI. T., which stars in both pure 
and applied research (Dr. Bush developed the 
first electronic computers there in the 
1930's), goes even farther: it feels a respon- 
sibility to pioneer techniques for Industry. 
“We get a thing dry behind the ears and 
wean it.“ says M.LT.’s Dean Brown. Wean- 
ing means kicking it off the campus.” 

Among the companies weaned by M.I.T. 
and the other schools: 

Ewen Knight Corp, grew out of the Har- 
vard doctoral thesis of Harold Ewen, Work- 
ing with Harvard's Nobel Prize-winning 
Physicist Edward Purcell (in 1952, for nuclear 
magnetic measurement), Ewen developed 
and built equipment to locate and trace hy- 
drogen clouds several hundred thousand 
light-years distant from earth, This resulted 
in no less than a remapping of the solar sys- 
tem, With a fellow scientist's $1,000 and his 
own theories, Ewen started his company in 
1952, turned out radiometers (receiving sys- 
tems for radio telescopes), radio sextants, 
microwave components. Last year Ewen 
Knight chalked up $2 million in sales, expects 
$3,500,000 this year, 

High Voltage Engineering Corp. sprang 
from wartime research by MIT Physicist 
Robert Van de Graaff, MIT Engineer John 
Trump, and British Engineer Denis M. Rob- 
inson. They started manufacturing Buck 
Rogers gear in a dreary Cambridge garage, 
moved to Route 128 in 1956. High Voltage 
now builds giant (three stories high) par- 
ticle accelerators that can sterilize materials 
by firing a stream of electrons through them. 
The accelerators are also used for high- 
energy physics studies and for breaking down 
chromosomes to study their properties, may 
soon be used commercially to irradiate food 
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80 that it will keep for years without re- 
frigeration. High Voltage is also working 
with B. F. Goodrich Co. on ion-propuision 
engines for spaceships. Its expected sales 
this year: $7 million. 

Itek Corp. started when its president, a 
wartime aerial-reconnaissance expert named 
Richard Leghorn (MIT, 1939), borrowed 
$142,000 from Laurance Rockefeller to buy 
two science-heayy organizations after the 
defense-spending cutback hit research in 
1957. With these two—Physical Research 
Laboratories. of Boston University and cash- 
shy Vectron, Inc. (electronics)—Itek began 
With a well-shaped organization (more than 
100 scientists) that would have taken years 
to build. Though most of its work is classi- 
fied, and identified only as graphic retrieval, 
its stock soared from about $1.60 to 860 ina 
year, counting splits. Among other things, 
Itek (for “information technology”) makes 
information-processing systems, works in- 
photochemistry, electromechanics. Current 
sales: $30 million a year. 

Farrington Manufacturing Co., a 58- 
Year-old maker of display cases, Is one of the 
older companies that changed course to 
catch the electronics boom, moved to 128. 
In 1929 Farrington devised the department 
stores’ Charga-Plate, which gave it entry to 
two of the 1950s" hottest business areas— 
credit cards and automatic accounting sys- 
tems. Four years ago Farrington moved 
into one of the highway's largest plants 
(354,000 sq. ft.), there prints credit cards 
(for Hilton, 35 oll companies, all the air- 
lines), manufactures printed circuits. It 
also produces a remarkable machine: an 
electronic scanner that reads, then transmits 
the information it has read onto cards or 
tapes that can be used by IBM machines 
and other automated systems. Expected 
sales this year: $12 million. 

Microwave Associates, Inc. is one of that 
majority or Route 128 companies that ring 
up the bulk of sales from products con- 
ceived just. yesterday. Of Microwave's 400 
electronic devices, 80 percent are leas than 2 
years old. To get some of them, energetic 
President Dana Atchley Jr., 41, played a 
favorite 128 game: capture the scientist. 
Last year Atchley heard that Bell Labora- 
torles had developed a type of semiconduc- 
tor called the varactor, which amplifies 
microwave frequency signals and does it 
with exceptionally low background noise, 
Atchley wooed one of the key developers of 
the varactor, Dr. Arthur Uhlir, with stock 
options and Route 128 living, built a scien- 
tific team around him, boosted sales to 
$6,500,000 a year. The veractor has accom- 
plished some of the most advanced feats in 
space-age communications, and scientists 
are working toward using it as an oscillator 
that could speed up computers 1,000 times. 


LURE OF THE OPTION 


It is common for scientists to leave giant 
companies or great universities to join one 
of 128’s spunky newcomers. The stock op- 
tion holds a particular attraction, as does 
the chance to participate in some bold, new 
project at a decision-making level. Smaller 
companies can offer participation which the 
big ones give only to top executives,” says 
Microwave's Atchley. 

Generous options and explosive growth 
have provided many a scientist with a 
chance to become independently wealthy 
for the first time in his life, have made 
milliionaires out of some Route 128 scien- 
tists. Itek’s president Leghorn, together 
with three other Itek executives, acquired 
81,040 shares of the company for $136,880 
during the past 2 years; now these shares 
are worth more than 63,200,000. Shares of 
other companies on 128 have also scooted up. 
Compared with their 1957 lows, Raytheon 
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moved from 16% to 573g last week, Polaroid 
from 30 to 15014. High Voltage Engineering 
from 17 to 60. In 1959 alone, Microwave has 
zipped from 5 to 22, Farrington Manufactur- 
ing from about 12 to 74. 

REMARKABLE OFFSPRING 


These orbiting prices also smooth the road 
to merger. With the price of each share so 
high, a 128 firm can acquire another com- 
pany by swapping only a comparatively 
small number of shares, Thus it can ex- 
pand without great dilution of its stock. 
Merger partners are not scarce because many 
companies want a toehold on 128. “When 
you are in Boston.“ says one 128 executive, 
“your stock sells for around 10 times earn- 
ings. As soon as you move to the highway, 
these bankers cruising up and down dis- 
cover you, and you're selling at 40 times 
earnings. That's almost enough to make you 
move right there.” 

Corporate marriages are not always happy, 
but they often produce remarkable offspring. 
One of the highway's first companies was 
Bomac Laboratories, Inc., which grew out of 
an engineering group at Sylvania and pro- 
duced microwave tubes and devices (1958 
sales: $10 million). When Bomac merged 
with Varian Associates this year, six key em- 
ployees were piqued because they got less 
than 1 percent of the swapped stock; in 
April they stalked off with four others to 
form Metco (Microwave Electronic Tube Co.) 
and compete with their former employer. 
Within 9 days they had a plant in Salem, 
Mass., financing, firm contracts, and a pro- 
duction schedule calling for June deliveries 
of microwave tubes. “Within a year," pre- 
dicts Founder Richard Broderick, former 
Bomac treasurer, “we'll have 100 employees. 
And in 3 years, we'll be back on the high- 
way.” 

BUYING THE FUTURE 

How long can 128’s whiz kids keep up 
their phenomenal growth? The companies 
are heavily dependent on Government con- 
tracts, which can be cut back or canceled 
overnight. Their products often can be 
copied by competitors. Their financing can 
fall through if the stratospheric stock mar- 
ket ever tumbles or credit tightens. Their 
space-age industries can run into rugged 
shakeouts—just as most other industries 
have in the past. This means that only 
those with the wisest managers, the sharp- 
est sclentists, and the biggest bankrolls will 
come through. Even for those, the prices 
of the stocks are so high that investors are, 
in effect, paying on the basis of what a com- 
pany will earn years hence. 

Despite these potholes in the road, the bold 
adventurers on 128 say that the period of 
biggest growth is ahead. So many research- 
based companies were being formed around 
Boston last. week that plans were afoot to 
build another highway, swinging out beyond 
128, to accommodate them. The bellevers in 
space highway hold that when the climate 
produces ideas, growth is sure to follow. 


Stop Flops Drop Crop Props 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, 
above title conveys my message. 


the 
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HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 ` 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
June 7, my former senior colleague, and 
for 12 years a very successful Member 
of this body, delivered the baccalaureate 
address at the University of Utah. On 
June 25 I asked unanimous consent to 
have former Senator Watkins’ address, 
entitled “Man Shall Not Live by Bread 
Alone,” printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

The address apparently exceeds the 
limit of the amount of material which 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rercord without an estimate. I have dis- 
cussed this subject with the Public 
Printer, and have ascertained that the 
address will occupy some two and a half 
pages in the Recorp, at a cost of $202.50. 

Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Man SHALL Nor Live sy BREAD ALONE 

(By Arthur V. Watkins) 

I have a very special reason for gratitude 
that you have honored me by your invitation 
to speak on this occasion. My beloved moth- 
er, who has passed on to her eternal reward, 
attended this institution in pioneer days. 
She always had a warm spot in her heart for 
this university, a feeling I have shared with 
her, as I have watched this institution grow 
8 flourish in greatness and the power for 
good. - y 

The theme T haye chosen for discussion Is 
so vast in its possibilities that the time al- 
lotted will permit a discussion of only a few 
of the highlights. However, I sincerely hope 
that I will be able to use this limited time 
to get across to you a message that will pro- 
voke some serious thinking and, I trust, 
some constructive action to follow. 

My text is taken from St. Matthew: 

“Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the deyil. 
And when he had fasted 40 days and 40 
nights, he was afterward an hungered. And 
when the tempter came to him, he said ‘If 
thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread." But he an- 
swered and said, ‘It is written, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God!.“ 
(Matthew 4: 1-4) 

GREATEST HALF CENTURY IN HISTORY 

Recently a friend told me with marked en- 
thusiasm that he felt he had lived in one of 
the greatest half centuries of the world's 
history. “The great progress in the arts and 
sciences and in all material developments, 
during my lifetime,” said he, “has been 
miraculous.” 

That this has been one of the most fabu- 
lous periods of the world’s history is gen- 
erally conceded. Man not only has taken 
giant strides in his conquest of the world 
we live in, but new worlds to conquer also 
are coming into view quicker than we eyer 
dreamed could happen. 
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We are boring into the bowels of the earth 
and sending scientists down into the depths 
of the oceans in our quest for knowledge of 
our physical environment. At the same 
time we are probing the smallest forms of 
matter, and seeking to curb hurricanes and 
to modify the weather. 

There is hardly a spot on this globe that 
man hasn’t been on or over, and jet trans- 
ports have shrunken the once vast globe on 
which we live. But that is not enough. 
Now we are seeking to free ourselves from 
the force which has held us captive to this 
earth and we are seriously training men to 
survive in orbit around our own planet and 
eventually to explore others. N 

In the almost unbelievable accomplish- 
ments in the material world of today we 
have living proof of what the Scriptures and 
our own modern philosophers have declared 
to be possible: “What man can imagine, he 
can do.” 

UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 

To you—the youth of today—it scarcely 
need be said that many of these advances 
into the unknown are essentially by you and 
for you. We see the evidence of it every- 
where. Not long ago I visited Adm. Hyman 
Rickover of atomic submarine fame in his 
laboratories and Navy quarters in Washing- 
ton. When I had been introduced to mem- 
bers of his staff, I remarked to the admiral 
that they seemed to be very young men. 
“They are,” he replied. Most of them are 
30 years and under. This is a field for 
youth. Very few others know much about 
it.” 

Yes, this is a world of opportunity—of 
almost incredible possibilities for progress. 
Would it not be wonderful if we could stay 
on this note of optimism? But as we specu- 
late on the marvels of this age, we cannot 
ignore the overtones. We know that we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that there 
is another side to the shiny mirror—one 
that should be so obvious that even the 
blind should see it. 

It is one of the most ironical paradoxes of 
history that the age which has produced our 
greatest progress in the material world has 
also produced at the same time an environ- 
ment and forces which threaten the com- 
plete destruction not only of all we have 
created, but of our possibilities of growth 
for the future. These destructive forces also 
threaten our very existence upon this planet. 

THE COLD WAR BATTLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Now we are engaged in a cold war, but, 
eventually, unless the Communists change 
their historic long-range objectives and pres- 
ent policies, we must either surrender to 
them or fight an all-out war. 

In this connection it is important to note 
that many knowledgeable leaders in this 
country, in and out of Government, are 
firmly convinced that in our lifetime this 
world will become either all free or all Com- 
munist, They assert the Communist dicta- 
tors are men in a hurry—that they were 
badly shaken by the events in Hungary— 
that they feel they must win before their 
captive populations become strong enough 
to overthrow their masters or weaken them 
so that they will be defeated by forces from 
without. 

There are others who claim to know, who 
present a contrary view: That Communist 
nations will agree to coexist with other na- 
tions if we are but patient with them; that 
we are a strong Nation and can become 
stronger if we will just appropriate more 
and more billions of ‘dollars for defense. 
The conclusion appears to be that if we 
spend enough billions, no one will dare at- 
tack us. 

Small wonder then, that our people are 
badly confused and divided. Out of the fog 
of confusion of claims and counterclaims, it 
is now becoming clearer by the hour that 
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the issue for civilization, for all of us— 
friend and foe alike—is one of surviyal— 
nothing less. 

And it is becoming equally clear that 
peace—not peace at any price—but peace 
with honor and justice for all the inha- 
bitants of the earth is an absolute must if 
the peoples of the worid and civilization as 
we know it are to endure, ú 

Strange, when you think of it, is another 
paradox of our times: The mad armament 
race of today is rapidly becoming an in- 
tolerable burden on the backs of the peoples 
of this earth. Yet, no one of any conse- 
quence—no responsible leader in that race, 
for East or West—can be found who will 
admit that he wants war or that he favors 
war as a solution to our present interna- 
tional controversies. On the contrary, every- 
one—including our enemies—claims that he 
is for peace. 

Wars of the past, except World Wars I 
and II, have been essentially Hmited con- 
flicts, not involving practically all nations 
armed with ultimate weapons, as probably 
would be the case in the event of a third 
world struggle. The grave questions are: 
Have the peoples of today come to the point 
where they must admit their complete in- 
ability to live together in harmony because 
no peace based upon freedom, Justice, and 
equity can be agreed upon? Must it be con- 
ceded that ultimately fate must ring down 
the curtain on this planet in a quick series 
of searing, burning atomic, and hydrogen 
blasts that will leave a barren world in 
smoking ruins? And that following those 
blasts the very earth on which our race has 
trod will be so poisoned that it will be unfit 
for human habitation for generations to 
come? Is that to be our fate because we are 
frustrated in all our attempts to secure a 
just peace? 

THERE IS A WAY TO PEACE 


In spite of the pessimism and forebodings 
that have accompanied all of our interna- 
tional conferences with the Communist na- 
tions since the end of World War Il—and 
of the conferences that are in process 
now—there are millions of people—I claim 
to be one of them—who sincerely believe 
that there is a way to peace, a way that has 
never yet been fairly tried by the inhabitants 
of this earth. This way to peace, they af- 
firm, was embodied in Jesus“ reply to the 
devil, the tempter, when the tempted Re- 
deemer said these words: “It is written man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God “n 


. * 
This growing group of peace advocates 
further firmly believe that even in the event 
that an aggressive enemy, or uncontrollable 
circumstances, force us into a defensive 
war, that our ability to defend ourselves 
against all enemies will be multiplied many- 
fold if we do not rely exclusively on our 
economic strength and our armed might, 
but choose Instead to rely, as well, on 
spiritual strength that comes from God to 
peoples who also sincerely do their best to 
live by the words of God as revealed In his 
commandments to mankind. 

In addition to Jesus’ own witness—set 
forth in my text—let me call as supporting 
witnesses a few outstanding men who have 
been our leaders in times of extreme stress 
and who know from firsthand experience 
what modern war means and what herculean 
efforts will be required to secure a just peace 
that will endure. 

First let me call our World War I President 
Woodrow Wilson, one of our great Presi- 
dents. In a justly celebrated essay entitled 
“The Road Away From Revolution,” Presi- 
dent Wilson declared: 

“The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually, It can be 
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saved only by becoming permeated with the 
spirit of Christ and being made free and 
happy by the practices which spring out of 
that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
driven out and all the shadows lifted from 
the road ahead. 

“Here is the final challenge to our 
churches, to our political organizations, and 
to our capitalists, to everyone who fears 
God or loves his country.” 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP URGENTLY NEEDED 


Ponder on this injunction, my friends, 
because it is a warning even more appro- 
priate for the atomic age than it was when 
it was written. And please observe that 
President Wilson stated that our civiliza- 
tion “can be saved only by becoming per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ and being 
made free and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit.” Note especially 
that mere lip service is not sufficient; the 
warning makes it clear and emphatic that 
the practices which the Christian spirit 
prompts are all important. 

The next witness is Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, feld troop commander in three wars, 
and one of the great military strategists of 
all time. He certainly should be qualified as 
a special witness on war and peace. 

A quarter of a century later than Presi- 
dent Wilson’s statement General MacArthur 
uttered this warning from the battleship 
Missouri, following the Japanese surrender 
in 1945: 

“Men since the beginning of time have 
sought peace. Military alliances, balances of 
power, leagues of nations, all in turn failed, 
leaving the only path to be by way of the 
crucible of war. If we will not devise some 
greater and more equitable system Armaged- 
don will be at our door. The problem basi- 
cally is theological and involves a spiritual 
recredescence and improvement in human 
character that will synchronize with our al- 
most matchless advances in science, art, lit- 
erature, and all material and cultural de- 
velopments of the past 2,000 years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.“ 

Here, again, I ask you to note that the 
general placed emphasis upon the reform 
and improvement of human character. 

The third witness is none other than one 
of the greatest field commanders of World 
War II, and now President of the United 
States—Dwight D. Eisenhower. He has been 
charged with the weighty responsibility of 
leading us in these perilous days of the cold 
war and the greatest arms race in world’s 
history. Since he is our leader and since 
what he does and says by reason of that 
official leadership is of paramount impor- 
tance to us all, should we not give serious 
considerations to his views on this subject? 

If he were here physically as a witness, I 
would address to him this question: “What 
do you consider to be the principal issue of 
this contest between the free world and the 
Communist dictators who have set out to 
impose their ideology upon the world?” 

As recorded in the Christmas issue of Life 
magazine, 1955, this probably would be his 
answer today: 

“At issue is the true nature of man. Either 
man is the creature whom the Psalmist de- 
scribed as “little lower than the angels” or 
man is a soulless, animated machine.” 

This expression leaves little doubt that the 
President had in mind the familiar funda- 
mental Judeo-Christian doctrine that man is 
a child of God and that this earth and all 
that is in it was created or organized for the 
benefit of man and that governments are for 
the aid and protection of man and not his 
master. 

CONTRAST BETMEEN COMMUNISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY 

Coupled with the Communist doctrinaire 
slogan, “Religion is the opiate of the people,” 
a news item out of Russia in late 1958 fur- 
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nishes some rather dramatic support to the 
President's statement of the issue between 
communism and free nations of the West. 

It is a statement of special interest to unl- 
versity studenta everywhere in the world, who 
at this time of year are recelving conven- 
tional academic honors, Note the contrast 
in Russia as described in a well-authenti- 
cated news report in “Dateline” which reads 
as follows: 

“The official Soviet news agency, Tass, re- 
ports that a University of Atheism has been 
opened In Ashkhabad, capital of Soviet Turk- 
menistan. * * * The university is offering 
a * © e course in godlessness to further the 

d of ‘scientifc-atheistic knowledge. 
e * „ And according to the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, the civic registrar in East 
Germany is issuing certificates to those can- 
celling their church affiliation. The posses- 
sion of. such certificates is compulsory for 
party oMclals, officers in the armed forces, 
students in teacher training colleges, and is 
now being demanded from teachers in schools 
and universities.” 

Now let us consider a further statement 
made by the President in the Life magazine 
article already referred to: 

“Application of Christianity to everyday 
affairs is the only practical hope of the world. 
The result will be fresh vigor in the interna- 
tional effort to build a firm and just perce 
within the brotherhood of men under the 
fatherhood of God. Our forefathers proved 
that only a people strong in godliness is & 
People strong enough to overcome tyranny 
and make themselves and others free. To- 
day it is ours to prove that our own faith, 

tually renewed, is equal to the chal- 
lenge óf today's tyrants. At issue ts the true 
nature of man.” 

SPIRITUAL STRENGTH VERSUS ARMED MIGHT 


The comparative worth of armed might 
with that of spiritual strength was discussed 
by President Eisenhower before a world re- 
ligious gathering in Washington in 1954. 
Said the President: 

“Because, my friends, though today we 
must remain strong, we must remain strong 
in all the economic and the scientific affairs 
of the world, we must remain strong mili- 
tarliy for the protection of our firesides and 
our rights to prevent domination by those 
who would seek to enthrall us, yet bullets 
and guns, and planes, and ships, all the 
weapons of war can produce no real or lasting 
peace. 

“Only a great moral crusade, to determine 
that men shall rise above this conception of 
materialism—rise above it and live as people 
who attempt to express in some faiht and 
feeble way their conceptions of what the 
Almighty would have us do, that is the force 
that will win through to victory, and the 
world will have prosperity and peace—pros- 
perity beyond all imaginings of the past. 
And science will be developed and devoted 
to the happiness, the welfare of man, and not 
to his destruction, and all of us can live to- 
gether peacefully and happily.” 

In deference to you shining young prod- 
ucts of our academic system, I shall summon 
as my last witness one from the ranks of the 
learned men and women who courageously 
face the challenge of preparing you young 
People to grapple with today’s tremendous 
Problems, 

This final witness ls Dr. Laurence M. Gould, 
a distinguished scientist, educator, college 
president, and author. Dr. Gould has looked 
beyond the missiles and destructive weapons 
of the atomic age and found a greater threat 
to civilization in the heart, in the moral fiber 
of man himself. Said Dr. Gould: 

“I do not believe the greatest threat to 
Our future is from bombs or guided missiles. 
I don’t think our civilization wil die that 
way. I think it will die when we no longer 
Care—when the spiritual forces that make 
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us wish to be right and noble die in the 
hearts of men. Arnold Toynbee has pointed 
out that 19 of 21 notable civilizations have 
died from within and not by conquest from 
without. There were no bands playing and 
no fiags waving when these civilizations 
decayed; it happened slowly in the quiet and 
the dark when no one was aware. 

“If America is to grow great, we must stop 
gagging at the word ‘spiritual.’ Our task is 
to rediscover and reassert our faith in the 
spiritual, nonutilitarian values on which 
American life has really rested from its be- 
ginning.” 

In other words, Dr. Gould puts in second 
place the threat of an all-out, world-searing 
nuclear war. A greater threat, he asserts, is 
that our civilization will die from within if 
we allow our moral, spiritual fibers to be de- 
stroyed by a false reliance on material, utill- 
tarian values of the type that led to the 
physical decline and fall of 19 of the 21 great 
world civilizations. 

SUCCUMBING TO INTERNAL WEAKNESS 


I shall not call the roll of those civiliza- 
tions which have succumbed to internal 
weaknesses. One example shall suffice. What 
has happened to the glories of ancient Rome? 
Is not the great Roman civilization just as 
dead, Just as much a rubble heap as if it had 
been laid waste by a string of nuclear bombs? 
And what reduced the power, pomp, and 
glory of the great Roman Empire to a few 
ruins probed by archeologists or ogled by 
20th century tourists: Well, it was not the 
invading barbarians from the North; they 
merely took over a dying civilization suffer- 
ing from a fatal corruption and spiritual rot. 
And this is the kind of a national fate that 
Dr. Gould impliedly predicts for our civiliza- 
tion if we don't wake up and repent. 

All this may be regarded as strong lan- 
guage for s graduation function, but I feel 
a heavy personal responsibility to speak out 
and warn you frankly how I feel about this 
matter. I do feel strongly about it and I 
agree most emphatically with Dr. Gould 
that we are in grave national danger from 
within as well as without. And I am sure 
there are millions of patriotic, forward-look- 
ing Americans who also fully agree with Dr. 


“Gould. 


There are three reasons why I don't mind 
discussing such a subject frankly with a 
graduating class. In the first place, young 
people today are far more tough-minded 
intellectually than we were in my day. Most 
of you have lived through a period marked 
by the greatest world war in history; a bru- 
tal blood-letting of American youth in Ko- 
rea, and a decade of the most intensive and 
nerve-wracking cold war this world has ever 
seen. You are conditioned to wars and ru- 
mors of wars and destruction; hence, you 
can look at things realistically and take 
them in stride—I pay you that compli- 
ment. 

Secondly, that in spite of the many things 
that drag us down and make us vulnerable 
to internal decay, America is one of the 


Millions of Americans who love 
freedom above life itself believe in their 
country's destiny as the leader of the free 
nations of the world and are willing to make 
almost any sacrifice to help her fulfill that 
destiny. 

Thirdly, Dr. Gould’s estimate was not a 
pessimistic one, He frankly recognized the 
awful danger facing us, but he coupled his 
forecast with a simple positive remedy that 
of us can contribute to, if we have the 
will. Let us recall his words: “If America 
is to grow great, we must stop gagging at 
word ‘spiritial.” Our task is to redis- 
cover and reassert our faith in the spiritual, 
nonutilitarian values on which American 
life has really rested from the beginning.” 
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LIVING THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD 

Well, how can one return to the spiritual, 
nonutilitarian values to which Dr. Gould 
referred? Simply, by sincerely living the 
Commandments of God and accepting a 
higher plane for the guidance of our own 
conduct—fundamental principles which 
guided the founders of this country and 
the framers of our basic charters of demo- 
cratic government and sustained our people 
in the dark days of our history. 

President Wilson was very positive that 
our civilization can survive materially only 
by becoming “permeated with the spirit of 
Christ and being made free and happy by 
the practices Which spring out of that 
spirit.” 

What are these essential principles and 
practices? Well, time does not permit an 
inventory, but I am sure most of you 
learned them in your home, regardless of 
what your religious faith may be, The pre- 
cepts of the Goiden Rule, for example, are 
taught in virtually all great religions, and 
certainly no one would contend that general 
application of this practice would not vastly 
improve governmental and social relations 
here in this country, or in any other nation 
or nations. 

And in spite of cur vast gains in sclence 
and space technology, no one has eyer re- 
pealed the Ten Commandments as a code 
for living. If we could all seriously strive 
as individuals and as a nation to observe 
these time-tested principles, transmitted to 
mankind by the spiritual leaders of the old 
Hebrew civilization, wouldn't the world be 
a greatly improved place to live in? 

In fact, if we could only hearken to the 
two great spiritual commandments to man 
as outlined by Jesus Christ, the social and 
moral climate here in the United States and 
elsewhere would improve tremendously, 


LOVE THY GOD AND THY NEIGHBOR 


Said the Master: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and greatest command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Just think of what a general application 
of this spiritual principle could do. Why 
it could end war itself. 

Spiritual leaders for centurles have been 
valiantly trying to persuade their fellow- 
men to place such values above the material 
side of life, and in many cases it has been 
a losing fight. However, never before in his- 
tory have we had the twin disasters of 
nuclear destruction and decay from within, 
staring our civilization bleakly in the face. 
Perhaps this awful prospect will generate a 
belated reformation and amplify the efforts 
of our spiritual and our national leaders to 
command the attention of a civilization 
hellbent for self-destruction unless it re- 
pents. 

THE DIGNITY OF MAN 

There is only one point, one major con- 
clusion to this discussion. It is, simply 
stated, that you and I—young and old—all 
of us of the free world, should engage whole- 
heartedly in a great sustained crusade for 
moral reform and peace based upon the 
spiritual foundation of a belief in God and 
the dignity of man as a son of God, and prac- 
tices—personal and governmental—that are 
consonant with such beliefs. 

And this crusade should not in any way 
supplant the activities of our churches—but 
should be an aid, on a wide scale, to them in 
this global emergency—in the valiant efforts 
they are now making for righteousness and a 
lasting peace. 

This is no impractical, visionary sugges- 
tion. Based on the fundamental principles 
I have just reviewed, it is the most practical, 
positive, urgently pressing thing we can do, 
and it is of special significance to young peo- 
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ple who are destined to man the ramparts 
of liberty and to take over the ships of state 
under the threat of the world-poisoning 
mushroom of the nuclear bomb. No gradu- 
ating classes in my recollection ever went 
out into a world fraught with greater danger 
and faced with heavier social and moral 
problems, than those of 1959. Conversely, 
no group of young people ever faced a bright- 
er future of technological and material prog- 
ress if that overwhelming problem of peace 
and survival can be successfully resolved 
on a basis of freedom and justice for all 
mankind. 


THE CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 


This proposed moral, spiritual drive for 
strength that will secure and maintain a 
just peace has never been tried seriously on 
any large scale as a solution to this tre- 
mendous international problem. It, there- 
fore, stands as a stimulating challenge to 
young, eager minds, trained and ready to 
carry their share of the burden of trying 
to solve the present ills and problems of 
mankind. 


In a successful meeting of this challenge 
you would also help turn the tide against 
those forces from within which are a 
deadly threat to our civilization. 

INTERNATIONAL SPIRITUAL CRUSADE 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
President Eisenhower's repeated statements 
on this subject. Like President Wilson, he 
not only is a national leader, but also a 
widely respected world leader as well. Per- 
haps no one else in our times is more ad- 
mirably suited to assume the leadership in 
such an- international crusade—a crusade 
which he suggested. And I hope and pray 
that his present good health continues so 
that he can persevere in his efforts for world 
peace for many years after he leayes the 
office of President. 

A recent issue of Life magazine repro- 
duced excerpts from some of his private let- 
ters, and I was pleased to note that a letter 
dated November 28, 1958, showed that he 
was still considering the ways and means of 
launching such a spiritual crusade to 
strengthen our own country and the free 
world, if he can find the right occasion and 
forum. 

“We have too much thought of bombs and 
machines and gadgets as the arsenal of our 
national and cultural strength,” the Presi- 
dent wrote, “Yet in the realm of their re- 
spect for spiritual values, all nations which 
are either philosophically or politically re- 
lated to our own have a combined potential 
strength that is indestructible, The great 
problem is to get people—our own people 
and our friends—to understand these things 
and to think of them objectively and with a 
sense of inspiration and uplift.” 

It has been said there is nothing so vola- 
tile as an idea. And this is one of the most 
potentially powerful ideas we can explore 
and adopt. 

So I earnestly beseech all of us here at 
this gathering to think seriously of this 
problem and to take steps individually and 
collectively to bring about some results in 
positive action toward a worldwide spiritual 
crusade that will bring and maintain peace 
based on freedom and good will toward all 
men. 

The President, I am sure, and all other 
leaders of the free world engaged in the 
quest of a just peace, will appreciate your 
personal interest and counsel. And we can 
find, I am equally sure, considerable sup- 
port among the oppressed peoples in the 
Communist countries, 

THE FUTURE IS YOURS 

If the movement flourishes and spreads, 
you young people will be the captains and 
the lieutenants in the ranks, just as you will 
be the core of our defense forces if peace 
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efforts fail and the world succumbs to. the 
terrible folly of war. This problem, of course, 
concerns us all, but you have the greatest 
stake in it, even if you are not responsible 
for getting us into this unhappy predica- 
ment. It is your future, your opportunity 
to build and to improve. Fortunately for all 
of us, youth is not dismayed by a challenge, 
and you have the energy, the trained minds, 
and the youthful enthusiasm and the will 
to contend with and to solve problems that 
your predecessors have wrestled with unsuc- 
cessfully. 

May God bless you and inspire all of us to 
prodigious efforts, crowned by the rich fruits 
of success, as we respond to the challenge 
of building a better and more peaceful 
tomorrow. 


Soviet Naval Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, at a 
time when so much of our national se- 
curity concern is necessarily focused on 
the missile and space race, we must be 
careful not to overlook the very serious 
and ominous naval buildup of the So- 
viet Union. 

Adm. James S. Russell, Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, discussed the Russian 
naval buildup and its significance to the 
free world allies in an address to the 
National Convention of Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington last 
May. 

In his remarks, Admiral Russell 
pointed out that in the relatively brief 
period since World War II, Russia has 
emerged with the world's second largest 
naval force. That fact in itself is alarm- 
ing enough. But even more alarming 
has been their concentration on sub- 
marine development. Admiral Russell 
said the U.S.S.R. is now believed to have 
about 450 submarines—far more than 
this country has in service. In 1956 
alone, Admiral Russell said, the Rus- 
sians built more submarines than the 
U.S. fleet now has in active service. 

Mr. President, Admiral- Russell’s 
speech is most informative and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: r 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOVIET SEAPOWER 
Address by Adm. James S. Russell, USN, Vice 

Chief of Naval Operations, before the dele- 

gates to the 46th National Convention of 

the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 

Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., Friday, 

May 15, 1959 

The Soviet Navy is the least understood 
of the Soviet armed forces. This lack of 
appreciation of Soviet seapower and its im- 
plications is probably due to two things. 
Pirst is the great secrecy with which the 
Soviets have cloaked their naval develop- 
ment in the postwar period. Except for 
occasional dark hints that the navy, too, is 
equipped with all modern weapons, Soviet 
propaganda has aided this secrecy by focus- 
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ing attention in the field of missilery and 
aviation. The second reason concerns our 
traditional view of Russia as a land power 
rather than a naval power. The pattern of 
World War II gave us little appreciation for 
Russian seapower or its possible future 
trends. 

At the end of World War II, Russia's in- 
transigence and the unfolding of her infiex- 
ible adherence to the Communist doctrine 
caused a startled, divided, and rapidly dis- 
arming West to face about and unite in pro- 
tection against this Frankenstein which had 
been a World War I ally. 

The United States has joined with no less 
than 42 other “hations in cooperaitve de- 
fense treaties. NATO, SEATO, ANZUS, and 
the RIO Pact of the Western Hemisphere are 
mutual defense organizations in which we 
have membership. 

Place in your minds eye a map of the 
world and note that these 42 free nations, 
who together make an impressive strength, 
lie overseas or draw power from the sea. 
These free nations can be described, quite 
properly, as the World Sea Confederation— 
a single body politic of the sea. At the 
center, the United States and Canada form 
the surging heart. Overseas to the east lie 
the sturdy limbs of our NATO allies, to the 
west ANZUS and SEATO, and south the RIO 
Pact members of South and Central Amer- 
ica. Each nation by itself may be small in 
comparison to the Russian Bear in Eurasia, 
but, united in freedom, their combination 
is unmatched. 

Joining together these farflung compo- 
nents of free world strength and giving life 
and being to the body politic are the arteries 
of the sea. 

Now to Soviet leaders, truth stands 
out: if only they can cut these arteries, 
mortal damage may be done to the West. 
If the West loses the sea, it loses all. 

In contrast to our Navy, the Russian Navy. 
is heayily slanted toward submarines, and 
there is; of course, good reason for this. 
Russia has been impressed with the near 
successes in two World Wars of submarines 
as an implement useful to a continental 
power for cutting the seaborne life lines of 
belligerents who otherwise ruled the seas 

Post World War II, Russia has engaged in 
a most impressive and significant naval 
building program. This program has pro- 
vided her, today, the second largest navy 
in the world with approximately 28 cruisers, 
150 destroyers, over 3,000 naval aircraft, and, 
significantly, about 450 submarines. This 
fleet reflects Russia’s trend away from a con- 
tinental outlook, and also her particular in- 
terest in the submersible weapons system. 

No power in world history has ever had 
in peacetime as large a submarine force. 
Two-thirds of Russia’s 450 submarines are 
new long-range ocean patrol types developed 
in the years after World War II with the aid 
of German submarine designers. Between 
1950 and 1956 submarine construction in- 
creased each year, reaching a phenomenal 
peak in 1956 of about 100 submarines. This 


means that Soviet shipyards were turning 


out a completed submarine every 3rd or 4th 
day throughout the year—an impressive rate 
indicative of what the machinery of dictator- 
ship can accomplish with its total control 
of government, industry, materials, facilities, 
and people whose standard of living can 
be depressed at will. Thus in the single 
year of 1956, Russian shipyards turned out 
about as many submarines as we have in 
service in the entire U.S. Fleet. 

Suddenly this massive rate of production 
Was cut off. In 1957 there was practically 
no submarine building. In 1958, however, 
production of a new long-range type was 
initiated, but at a much slower pace than 
before. 

Quantitatively, we say expect the Soviet 
submarine fleet to remain at about its pres- 
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ent level: qualitatively, however, the threat 
to the free world will continue to grow as 
the older and smaller submarines are phased 
out of service and the number of new long- 
Tange types increases. These long-range 
Submarines pose a threat not only to our 
vital traffic across the seas, but to our indus- 
trial centers as well, for the Soviets have the 
capability for arming these submarines with 
missiles and it must be assumed that some 
àre already so equipped. 

Although the U.S. Navy has a long lead 
in nuclear power, sooner or later nuclear 
power will appear in Soviet submarines and 
give them, too, that great tactical advantage 
which accrues when the ability to remain 
submerged indefinitely combines with high 
submerged speed. We must assume ‘also 
that the Soviets are working on their own 
version of our Polaris submarine-launched 
ballistic missile. All of this gives an added 
dimension to seapower and poses a vastly 
increased danger from Russia's numerous 
underseas fleet. 

Russia’s Navy is modern. Eighty percent 
of all her combatant ships have been bulit 
since 1945, a degree of modernness in sharp 
contrast to the 20 percent of ours built dur- 
ing the same period. 

Russia’s Navy is beginning to show itself. 
Shortly after Stalin died, the Soviets relaxed 
the cloak of secrecy on their naval program 
to the extent of sending some of their ships 
abroad on goodwill visits. The loss of se- 
curity by such visits has been minimized 
through sending the same classes of ship— 
& new cruiser and destroyer—on all subse- 
quent visits. Visits have for the most part 
been to Scandinavian and Western European 
countries, but on one occasion—in the fall 
of 1957—to Latakia, Syria, as a demonstra- 
tion of Soviet interest In the area, 

The Soviets have a double purpose In mak- 
ing these visits. First, by showing first-class, 
impressive warships abroad they demonstrate 
their military strength which in turn facili- 
tates diplomatic pressure and intimidation. 
Second, the crews of these Soviet ships are 
very carefully indoctrinated as to their be- 
havior toward the local populace. Their 
purpose, of course, is to convince the in- 
habitants that there is nothing to fear from 
Russia, and that alliances such as NATO 
are plainly unnecessary. 

A recent development is the announced 
Soviet decision to equip a number of sub- 
marines to do research in oceanography and 
on fishery problems. The first of these sub- 
marines is in service, and others will prob- 
ably follow. Although their purpose may be 
primarily what the Soviets claim, their value 
for the collection of military intelligence is 
great. 

Still another cold war activity of the So- 
viet Navy which aids political penetration, is 
the selling of Soviet warships to neutral na- 
tions. Egypt is the best example. Some 
Soviet destroyers, several submarines, and 
some smaller craft have already been turned 
over to Egypt. The Egyptians will have 
some trouble assimilating these warships and 
will depend heavily on Soviet technical as- 
sistance and for some time to come. 
This, coupled with other Soviet military aid 
to Egypt, gives the Soviets a considerable in- 
fluence in the military establishment of the 
United Arab Republic. The Soviets have 
offered naval vessels to other neutral coun-~ 
tries, particularly in southeast Asia. 

In Russia’s past perfidy, her unwavering 
adherence to the concept of a worldwide 
dictatorship of Moscow controlled commu- 
nism, and in Khrushchey'’s own words, “We 
will bury you,” there is abundant evidence 
that Soviet Russia is in a ferment of expan- 
sionism. Her navy is designed to further her 
purpose at a time when to fulfill her ambi- 
tions she must turn more and more to the 
sea. Her navy exists as a direct threat to the 
free world’s defensive alliances which de- 
pend upon the sea for their strength. 
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To meet this challenge at sea we must 
look to the strength of our Navy and to the 
efficiency and number of the ships which 
make up our merchant marine, 


What does the future hold? Of one thing 
we can be sure, the pressure will continue. 
Those formerly free nations now within the 
Communist circle will be severely and sav- 
agely disciplined, as was Hungary and now 
Tibet, to insure that they make no devia- 
tion from the Communist doctrine. Outside 
the circle the Taiwans, the Lebanons, and 
the Berlins will occur at regular intervals. 
These crises are planned situations each in 
turn designed to test the free world alli- 
ances and the strength of democratic 
principles. 

The yast Russian nation, the masses of 
whose people are being educated for the first 
time in history, will some day learn that 
Marx and Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev, do 
not provide the answer to man’s existence, 
but that the true revolution lies in the West 
where government serves rather than en- 
slaves its people, where man is truly free and 
enjoys the highest standard of living in 
history. Meanwhile, we in the West must 
remain true to our innermost faith in the 
basic freedom of nations and individuals, 
and above all, we must not shrink from the 
burden of preserving the freedom of the 
seas without which the world cannot prosper. 


Agribusiness Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the issue of 
June 15, 1959, of the Agribusiness Out- 
look be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRIBUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Agribusiness industries—and not farm- 
ers—are the main beneficiaries of the agri- 
cultural mechanical revolution. This is due 
to the severe economic squeeze, whereby 
farmers absorb higher industrial and service 
costs but are not in & position to pass along 
their own increasigg costs through higher 
farm prices. 

A highly accredited independent analysis 
of the farm economic situation reveals that 
today, as contrasted to 10 years ago, farmers 
are absorbing in one way or another about 
$10 billion a year in higher costs of both the 
processor-handler and farm supply and sery- 
ice industries, (Based on Government sta- 
tistics.) 

Processors and handlers pass back about 
$4 billion a year increased costs in form of 
lower prices for farm commodities. Farm 
supply and service industries pass along an- 
other $4 to $5 billion increased costs in 
higher prices and increased sales—including 
higher wages and increased taxes both to 
business and employer. 

Farmers, the figures show, could not fi- 
nance rising costs from current income, so 
doubled their debt from $10 to $20 billion to 
to it. 

There's strong evidence that farmers have 
been oversold on the economic benefits of 
more and better farm machinery and too- 
rapid expansion. For agriculture as a whole, 
increased mechanization simply isn't doing 
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what it's supposed to do: Cut production 
costs and increase income. 

Research, education, and farm 
have driven farmers into 5 million separate 
approaches to technological efficiency, rather 
than creating a common approach to eco- 
nomic efficiency or guiding them toward 
group market strength. 

Here's what's happened in the 10-year 
1947-57 period: 

Farm production went up 18 percent but 
gross cash income held relatively steady at 
about $30 billion. At the same time, farm 
costs went up 28 percent. In other words, 
18 percent more production gets him the 
same amount of cash income—but costs him 
28 percent more. 

Unit production costs have not been cut 
by mechanization. Out of each dollar of 
sales income, the farmer now has about 82 
cents cash expenditure, This compares with 
65 cents in base period 1947-49—and with 
92 cents In the depression thirties. 

Output per man-hour on the farm has 
increased 32 percent since 1948 but output 
per unit of farm machinery and motor ve- 
hicles has declined 40 percent. 

Net inventory of farm machinery and 
motor vehicles has increased from $6.9 bil- 
Mon to $18 billion while livestock and crop 
inventories now are valued at slightly less 
than the $22 billion of 10 years ago. 

Farm labor cost has declined only $220 
million a year for 2 million less hired men, 
while depreciation on equipment (10 percent 
rate) went from $700 million to $1.7 billion 
a year; overall capital depreciation went 
from $1.6 to $4 billion. 

Evidence shows it would take gross cash 
income of $40 billion-plus a year to keep 
farm income up with rising costs, compared 
with current average $30 billion. 

Meanwhile, the farmer will continue on 
the technological treadmilli—improved tech- 
nology won't pay for itself—as long as the 
economic benefits are absorbed in increased 
costs of suppliers of equipment and mate- 
rials, and production, marketing and trans- 
portation services. Or, until farmers can 
pass along their own rising costs through 
greater “bargaining power.” 

Increased consumption can't solve the ag- 
ricultural surplus problem. That's the opin- 
ion of Lyle Bender, South Dakota extension 
economist, in a recent study of three con- 
F appronches to the prob- 
em. 

Here's Bender's viewpoint on the three 
major consumption approaches: 

Income approach; An example of this is 
the food stamp plan of the early 1940's, 
which also has backers in the present Con- 
gress. Bender points out that only about 18 
percent of the population has family incomes 
less than $500 per person annually. 

If every family under $500 per capita had 
their food raised to the same amount con- 
sumed by families in the 8500-6700 income 
group, total food purchases in the United 
States would be boosted by 2.4 percent, 
This is far short of an 8 percent boost in con- 
sumption experts say would be required to 
help solve the surplus problem. 

Price approach: Advocates believe people 
would eat more food if it were cheaper. This 
is the approach used by the present admin- 
istration, Bender points out. 

If all retail food prices were reduced 10 
percent, Bender estimates total food con- 
sumption would increase only 2.1 percent, 
compared with the eight annual farm 
surplus. 

However,“ he emphasizes, “this 10 per- 
cent drop in retail price would probably 
mean a 20 to 25 percent decline in prices at 
the farm level.” 

Nutritional approach: This couldn't do the 
job either, he believes, since “we in the 
United States are pretty well fed.” In 1955, 
fewer than 10 percent of the families had 
diets classified as poor, compared with 33 
percent in the mid-1930's, 
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Nutritional deficiencies are not large, 
Bender says. “Some have argued that over- 
eating is more of a nutritional problem than 
inadequate nutrition.” 

Surplus stocks underrated? This was sug- 
gested by Dr. Earl F. Crouse, president of the 
Farm Business Council, Urbana, at the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute convention the 
other day. Crouse Indicated that United 
States $9 billion investment in surplus com- 
modities is worth more than generally con- 
ceded. 

Declaring that subsidies have helped de- 
velop agriculture from “a horsepowered 
economy into an agribusiness economy,” 
Crouse said the United States is faced with 
“the major public policy decision of how to 
properly finance food reserves for 180 mil- 
lion Americans.” 

“As big as our Government stocks appear 
to the casual observers,” he said, “I do not 
think they are large by realistic standards 
of adequacy.” 


Red Chinese Failures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLYANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we keep 
getting additional evidence of the fail- 
ures of the experiments being under- 
taken by the Red Chinese. The most re- 
cent is a report of the findings of Dr. 
Sripati Chandrasekhar, Director of the 
Indian Institute for Population Studies 
at Madras, who visited mainland China 
in 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
release by the Joint—American and Na- 
tionalist Chinese—Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sars Reps QUIETLY Drop BALLYHOOED 

EXPERIMENTS 


Many experiments widely publicized by 
the Communist regime in mainland China 
have been dropped quietly when they proved 
unworkable, said Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, 
Director of the Indian Institute for Popula- 
tion Studies at Madras, now Visiting in 
Taiwan. 

He cited deep plowing, irrigating with hot 
water to speed germination, and close spac- 
ing of crops. Birth control education also 
has been abandoned, he said, and the official 
line now seems to encourage population in- 
crease. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar will make a public ad- 
dress at National Taiwan University, Tues- 
day morning. He is in Taiwan for a week to 
study progress in economic development and 
education as a guest of the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar pointed out that popu- 
lation increase on the mainland may be con- 
trolled, however, through systems that keep 
husbands and wives separated because they 
are employed at separate jobs, or even in 
separate cities. He discounted the reports, 
which he said were widely repeated in the 
United States, that husbands and wives were 
forced to live apart in communes as a birth- 
control measure, 
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The Indian population expert was in main- 
land China for 8 weeks late in 1958. He 
said he found in many areas that children 
and old people have been moved out of 
family homes and other married couples have 
been brought in to occupy the rooms they 
vacated. In nursery homes run by the state 
the children seem well fed, he commented, 
and invariably sang Communist songs when 
a visitor appeared. "They are being raised 
as robots,” Dr. Chandrasekhar said. 

Old people are encouraged to do light work 
in the old people’s homes. Dr. Chandrasek- 
har disbelieves reports that family hcuses 
have been pulled down when people were 
forced into communes. But the family sys- 
tem has been destroyed by Communist prac- 
tices, he said. 

While deep plowing has been abandoned, 
deep burials are being practiced to avoid 
using valuable land as cemeteries, he re- 
ported. Graves are dug 15 feet deep, and 
orchard trees are planted on them so that 
the land remains in production. 

In Hangchow, he said, a large cemetery 
has been made into a park. 

He told of visiting the commune of the 
16 guarantees north of Chengchow. The 
guarantees include everything from free 
marriages to free burials. Dr. Chandrasek- 
har termed this commune a sort of zoologi- 
cal garden. 

People in the cities fare better than those 
in the country, in his opinion. The poverty 
of the old days is gone, but the big show 
of improvement is in the cities,” he said. 
“The villages are not changed much, except 
that they are swept clean.” He told of an 
active Communist campaign against spitting 
in public. 

The Red claim of a population of 600 mil- 
lion is probably. fairly accurate, Dr. 
Chandrasekhar said, since it was based on 
registration of voters, and everyone was re- 
quired to vote. He was told that 20 million 
people have been moved from the southeast 
to the northwest of China. But the Reds 
have given up trying to depopulate the city 
of Shanghai. According to Communist sta- 
tistics the birth rate is now 37 per 1,000 and 
the death rate 17 per 1,000. Population in- 
creased 24 million last year, it is believed. 

The best schools and colleges are limited 
to trusted and loyal Communists, he found. 
In charge of universities and similar institu- 
tions are Communist Party leaders who may 
have no qualifications for the post they 
hold. 

Many women now hold jobs, draw wages, 
get divorces and pursue professional careers, 
Dr. Chandrasekhar said, and thought that 
they were in favor of the marriage regula- 
tions now in practice. 

But most person relationships have 
changed, he said, and few people have 
friends any more. “There is only Big 
Brother.” 


H.R. 7645—Public Buildings Act of 1959 


: SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to support H.R. 
7645, the Public Buildings Act of 1959. 
I believe it is necessary and worthwhile 
legislation. It is a bill which when en- 
acted into law will go a long way to- 
ward getting underway throughout the 
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Nation a very necessary program of Fed- 
eral building construction. 

The history of the building construc- 
tion program in this country from 1902 
up to date discloses that there has been 
only one basic law placed on the books 
for overall Government building con- 
struction. That is the Public Buildings 
Act of 1926. H.R. 7645 is the first basic 
and fundamental change to be presented 
to the Congress since the enactment of 
the 1926 act. It contains the best fea- 
tures of the 1926 act and adds as well 
those features which through the years 
have proved to be workable ones in the 
development of a sound public building 
program. It places the authority for 
public building construction squarely 
where it belongs, in the hands of the 
Administrator of General Services. It 
gives to the Congress the necessary con- 
trol for a coordinated public building 
program. It is a bill which was unani- 
mously reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works, of which I am a 
member. It has been carefully worked 
out over a long period of time. 

In my opinion, this is one piece of 
legislation that should he enacted into 
law during this session of the Congress. 
As I have stated before, here is a bill 
that contains the best features of the 
previous public building laws, adds new 
features that will further enhance the 
program and will, when enacted, finally 
bring about the implementation of a 
much needed building program, I am 
happy to support this bill. 


Private War on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, since there has been considerable in- 
terest manifested in the article “Private 
War on Communism” published in the 
June issue of the New Age, the magazine 
of the Supreme Council 33°, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
southern jurisdiction, United States of 
America, which had picked it up from 
the American Mercury magazine, I am 
placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that it might be more widely avail- 
able: 

PRIVATE Wan ON COMMUNISM 
(Hon. B. CARROLL REECE, 32°) 

In the late 1920's an ordinary debate In 
the Czechoslovakian Parliament degenerated 
into a near riot. The Communist leaders 
jeered at their opponents, refused to listen 
to any proposal other than their own, and 
indulged in wholesale violence as a means 
of intimidation. 

An anti-Communist, meeting Klement 
Gottwald, Communist leader, outside the 
hall, asked: “Just what do you Communists 
really want, anyway? Why are you always 
so embittered and unreasonable? Why are 

Fou against everything and why do you re- 
fuse to compromise on even the least im- 
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Portant matters?” Then, before the bellig- 
erent Gottwald could reply, the anti-Com- 
munist threw the $64 question at him. 
“What,” he demanded, “would you do if you 
Were in the majority instead of being in the 
minority?” 

Gottwald had the answer for that one. 
“When we take power,” he snarled, “we shall 
hang you, you scoundrel." 

The anti-Communist was stunned. “Sure- 
ly you don't mean that?” 


“I mean precisely that,” Gottwald threat- 


ened. “We intend to hang all you bour- 
geoisie and bloodsuckers.” 

The rest of the story is history. Twenty 
Years later the Communists seized power in 
Czechoslovakia, rounded up their enemies, 
and rushed them off to concentration 
camps. Thousands of them—iabor leaders, 
army officers, businessmen, and intellectu- 
als—have not been heard of to this day. 
Presumably they were murdered on the 
ground that they were bourgeoisie and 
bloodsuckers. That is communism in ac- 
tion. 

“But,” thousands of well-meaning Ameri- 
cans will tell you, “that could never happen 
in America. The American Communist is a 
different brand. He could never resort to 
such methods.” 

What do the Communists themselves have 
to say on this subject? Perhaps William Z. 
Foster is as definite an example as we can 
cite, In his book “Toward Soviet America,” 
he answers this question with such frank- 
ness that event the dullest-witted do-gooder 
cannot fail to comprehend its full signifi- 
cance: 

“The American revolution, when the 
workers have. finally seized power, will de- 
velop even more swiftly in all of its phases 
than has the Russian revolution. This is 
because in the United States objective con- 
ditions are more ripe for revolution than 
they were in old Russia.” = 

But Foster did not stop at that. 
added: 

“All capitalist parties—Republican, Demo- 
crat, Progressive, Socialist, ete.—will be liq- 
uldated—the Communist Party functioning 
alone as the party of the tolling masses.” 


He 


Does that have a familiar ring? Does it. 


bear a close resemblance to Clement Gott- 
wald's threat to the anti-Communists in 
Czechoslovakia? This is the Communists’ 
plan. It is the blueprint to be followed 
when the day comes for them to take over 
America, “When we take power,” you can 
almost hear the Communists snarl, “we in- 
tend to hang you bourgeoisie and blood- 
suckers,” 

What can you—the ordinary man or 
woman in the street—do about this threat? 
First, you must realize that merely being 
“against communism" is not enough. You 
must do better than that if you are to be- 
come a vital force in saving America from 
the fate of Czechoslovakia. What shall you 
do? Here are a few suggestions which 
should be helpful: 

1. UNDERSTAND THE SUBJECT 

The American Bar Association in its “Brief 
on Communism” says: 

“There is widespread ignorance and con- 
fusion throughout the United States con- 
cerning the nature of communism and the 
objects and purposes of those people in this 
country and elsewhere who embrace and fol- 
low Communist teachings.” 

In order that you may be certain of your 
facts, you must read authoritative publica- 
tions regarding communism, i.e., the Amer- 
ican Legion magazine, National Republic, 
Reader’s Digest and the Saturday Evening 
Post and a few other periodicals which pub- 
lish objective articles on this important sub- 
ject. 

You should listen to statesmen fired with 
patriotic zeal, read the publications of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
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Internal Security, and other congressional 
organizations which are engaging in this all- 
out struggle against communism, the battle 
of the century. 

In your reading you will learn that Com- 
munists and their vast corps of secret allles 
are tireless missionarles, They never waste 
their effort trying to convince or convert 
each other, but are continually working to 
seduce and subvert outsiders. 

This gives you a valuable cue: Become an 
equally fervent and tireless missionary for 
Americanism, Never let a day pass but 
what you attempt to persuade those who 
seem less dedicated than you to the Amer- 
ican way of life. You will do this by shar- 
ing with others the information you have 
obtained—the tragedies of communism, the 
glories of Americanism. 

2. BE AN EFFECTIVE CITIZEN 


Just what does this entail? These things: 
Take an active and intelligent interest in 
your local civic, State, and national affairs. 
Follow your State's legislative and congres- 
sional activities. Remember, you are a free 
citizen of a Republic—not a helpless sub- 
ject of an all-powerful state. Act the part. 


3. BE AN OPINIONMAKER 


You will find the Communists and their 
secret allies have infiltrated every strata 
of our society—PTA, powerful national or- 
ganizations, and even some churches, The 
comrades may have their representatives in 
your lodge, community, and eyen in your 
small local clubs. These people try to di- 
rect the activities of every group. They of- 
fer suggestions, persist in their opinions, 
and absolutely refuse to compromise. There 
is but one way to deal with them. Refuse 
to agree with them in any detail whatso- 
ever. See to it that you, and others who 
are thoroughly American, make the opin- 
ions, rules, and regulations of your lodge, 
church, and community. 

4. EXPOSE COMMUNISTS 

The thing which Communists fear most is 
exposure. This is because it Isolates them 
from the rest of the population. And iso- 
lation, the Communists know full well, 
means death to their most effective weapon— 
the fifth column. 

“How,” you ask, “can the ordinary man in 
the street do this?” 

The process is simple. It consists of two 
steps: First, recognition that one is a Com- 
munist; second, leading others to that real- 
ization. It is relatively easy for one to learn 
the ingredients of communism. He then is 
in a position to decide that a given indi- 
vidual is, or is not, composed of those ele- 
ments. 

But step two is more difficult. Here is the 
way the astute citizen proceeds in this as- 
pect of fighting communism: 

“Never say,” counsels a noted authority on 
this subject, “that one is a Communist. 
Instead, cite evidence which will lead others 
to the inevitable conclusion.” He illustrates 
thus: 2 

“If I point to a two-legged befeathered 
waterfowl the size and shape of a duck and 
call attention to its webbed feet, to the fact 
that it quacks like a duck, that it swims 
like a duck and eats like a duck and asso- 
ciates with ducks, the average, fair-minded 
American will conclude that the waterfowl 
is a duck.” 

That is an effective way of operating. It 
enables the other fellow to come to his own 
conclusion. Your job is to supply the evi- 
dence. There is no better way of exposing 
Communists. 

5. ATTEND AND SUPPORT YOUR CHURCH 

It is generally known that Communists 
are frantically and militantly atheistic. "We 
Communists,” Earl Browder has said, “do 
not distinguish between good and bad reli- 
gions because we think they are all bad.” 
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“Is there,” you ask in complete sincerity, 
“really a danger that some churches are 
helping communism?” 

J. Edgar Hoover, 33", Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, has this to say on 
the subject: 

“I confess to a real apprehension so long 
as Communists are able to secure ministers 


ot the Gospel to promote their evil work and 


espouse a cause that is alien to the religion 
of Christ and Judaism.” 

In other words, even among the clergy, 
you will find individuals who, knowingly or 
not, are working for communism. Your job, 
then, as a disciple of Americanism, is to 
identify these subyersiyes no matter who or 
where they may be and to expose them. 

How? 

By applying the very same principles to 
your church-going acquaintances that you 
apply to your ofice colleagues, lodge 
brothers, neighbors. The fact that one is a 
church member—or an official in the 
church—certainly is no guarantee that he is 
an American, In fact, some of the most 
dangerous Communists in this country are 
respected members of various churches. To 
say that they are wolves in sheep’s clothing 
is a gross understatement. 


6. EXAMINE YOUR SCHOOLS 


“Give us the child for 8 years,” Lenin an- 
nounced years ago, “and it will be a Bol- 
shevik forever.” To that end the Commu- 
nists have planned for your child in the 
name of education. 

“They mean to take him from the nur- 
sery, put him in uniform with the hammer 
and sickle flag in one hand, a gun in the 
other, and send him out to conquer the 
world,” reports the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

“If they have their way, he will be guided 
from the kindergarten straight col- 
lege so that he will have anything except 
a mind of his own. 

“He will be trained but not educated. 
He will be taught to solve problems that 
are handed to him and to consider it a 
crime to think for himself. He will be the 
child-man of communism.” 

The alarming thing is that this 18 hap- 
pening in some elementary and secondary 
schools, in our colleges and universities 
Some of the most effective Communists in 
this country have been teachers. 

What can you do about this? 

Plenty. Simply apply the same yardstick 
to the schools and teachers that you used 
with others. Things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. t 

Learn what the schools are saying re- 
garding history, economics, social welfare. 
What do the teachers say about interna- 
tional communism? Do they see it as a 
real threat or as a fad that amounts to but 
little? What do these same teachers have 
to say about Americanism? Is it an out- 
dated philosophy of government or some- 
thing to be prized above all else? 

If you find that a teacher is selling America 
short, him. It is a part of an Amer- 
ican teacher's duty, especially today, to in- 
still in the pupil's mind a deep American 
way of life. Any teacher who falls to do 
that bears the closest scrutiny tag. 

7. PREACH AMERICANISM 


Tt is true that you are but one person. Lou 
may feel that you are not too important. 
And consequently, you may think that there 
is little you can do, personally, to fight com- 
munism. However, you must remember that 
no matter who or what you are, you are free 
to take an individual stand on this subject. 
You can make sure that, every day, through 
your words and actions, you preach Amer- 
icanism. And there are more than 160 
million people in the United States today. 
In view of these facts, can there be any doubt 
Dus yae you and you are a tremendous 

orce 
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To adopt this attitude does not mean that 
you will indulge in a continual flag-waving 
act. Butit does mean that, in your contacts 
with colleagues in the office, lodge, church, 
union, and community, you will unwaver- 
ingly advocate the principles of free speech 
and religious freedom, of free enterprise and 
free elections, equality, justice, trial by Jury, 
and majority rule. 

These are the ingredients of Americanism. 
These are the elements which communism 
would destroy and Americanism, must pre- 
serve. Your role in this drama can hardly be 
overestimated. You, really, are the very key- 
stone of Americanism, 

Here, then, is a statement of what you, 
the individual, can do in this world-shaking 
struggle between international communism 
and Americanism, Here are the principles, 
the steps which you must take if you wish 
to become an effective soldier in the greatest 
conflict the world has known. Here, in short, 
is the blueprint for your private war on 
communism, See that you use it well. 


Nightmares Over Sewage 
EXTENSION 58 REMARKS 


HON. BYRON ok JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rocky Mountain News in 
the eighth of its series of articles on sew- 
age in Metropolitan Denver, published 
June 28, describes the complexity and 
magnitude of the problem. 

Reporter Bill Miller refers to bad 
dreams where the problem is not yet 
critical, to nightmares where things are 
already beyond control. Local officials 
quite apparently are not keeping up with 
the rapid population growth, as several 
dozen separate sewer districts go their 
own way in attacking the problem. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, this article, like 
others in the News series, deserves pub- 
lication in the Recorp, so I ask that it 
be printed there as a representative pic- 
ture of what many metropolitan areas 
are up against. 

The present Federal law discourages 
cooperation between areas. The Blatnik 
bill, H.R. 3610, already approved by the 
House, is needed to encourage coopera- 
tion in metropolitan areas. 

The article foliows: 

From the Rocky Mountain News, June 28, 
1959 
SEWAGE PROBLEMS EXPANDING 
(By Bill Miller) 

Sewage problems in the Denver Metro- 
politan area are not confined to Denver and 
the Clear Creek area. 

In their 1957 study, Black & Veatch, Kan- 
sas City consulting engineers, surveyed ex- 
isting sanitary authorities and facilities in 
& vast area stretching from Golden to Buck- 
ley Field and from Castle Rock to Brighton. 

This design area, covering all or parts of 
five counties, comprises 364,000 acres. 

The population explosion in this area has 
been cited as the main cause of sewage and 
stream pollution problems. 

This remains true even though only an 
estimated 91,000 acres, or 25 percent, are 
developed for urban use. 

Denver and Clear Creek problems were dis- 
cussed in previous articles, 
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SERVED BY DENVER 


A substantial portion of the area west of 
and tributary to Denver already is served by 
Denver. Sanderson, Weir, ‘and Lakewood 
guiches drain this area which includes 11 
sanitation districts, seyeral communities and 
subdivisions, and Federal agencies. 

These, with a 1956 estimated population 
of 40,500, include: Mountain View, Pearson 
Woodside, Olinger Gardens, part of Wheat 
Ridge, Edgewater, East Jefferson County 
Sewer Association, Jewish Consumptive Re- 
lief Society, Mountain Sanitation District, 
Lakewood Sanitation District, East Lakewood 
Sanitation District, South Lakewood Sanita- 
tion District, Federal Center, West Lakewood 
Sanitation District, Highland Park Sanita- 
tion District, Green Mountain Park Sanita- 
tion District, Green Mountain Heights Sani- 
tation District, some 140 miscellaneous con- 
nections generally southwest not affiliated 
with any district, Alameda Sanitation Dis- 
trict, South Sheridan Sanitation District, and 
320 connections, unaffiliated with any dis- 
trict, along Sheridan Boulevard. 

Southeast of Denver, three sanitation dis- 
tricts, Holly Hills, Hi-Lin and Scenic View, 
with a combined population of 1,400 are 
served by Denver. 

Eight percent of the total area, according 
ta Black & Veatch, is utilized by various 
State and Federal Government agencies 
while the balance is either used for agri- 
cultural purposes or a land unsuited for 
development. 

The adhesive which binds this entire area 
together is the Platte River. All drainage, 
streams, creeks, and minor watercourses wind 
up in this river. 

. WATERSHEDS 


“Since the customary collection of sewage 
is by gravity, the various systems of sewage 
collection and treatment in any area gen- 
erally are separated by watersheds,” Black 
& Veatch said. 

“The wastes from the various treatment 
works are discharged to the main stream, 
or its tributaries, within each watershed and 
consequently the effects of such discharge 
also are separated and defined by these 
watersheds.” 

The Black & Veatch study, prepared for 
the Inter-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, designated these eight watersheds 
in the metropolitan area: City and county 
of Denver; South Platte River (north of 
Denver, including Brighton); Clear Creek; 
area west of and tributary to Denver; Bear 
Creek, South Platte River; Cherry Creek, and 
Sand Creek. 

As has been pointed out, Denver's north 
and east side plants are inadequate. Both 
need secondary treatment units to bring 
effluent treatment up to State department 
of public health standards. 

In addition, the Berkeley sewer main of 
Denver serves 600 connections in Adams 
County. 

Up until 1954, when Englewood built its 
own plant, Denver also served 26,000 resi- 
dents there. 

In the Bear Creek watershed, there are 
several existing sewage treatment facilities. 

First, a trunk sewer connected to the 
Denver system extends along Bear Creek 
almost to Sheridan Boulevard. It has capac- 
ity to serve approximately 46,000 persons in 
the Bear Creek Valley, in addition to the 
Denver and College View areas it drains. 

NEEDS MORE UNITS 

The Federal Correctional Institution has 
its own treatment plant but, according to 
Black & Veatch, it needs secondary treat- 
ment units, 

The Colorado Industiral School for Girls 
and Fort Logan have their own treatment 
facilities and they are adequate. 

Loretto Heights College, the town of Sherli- 
dan and Morrison all have septic tank dis- 
posal systems. 
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The State health department has recom- 
mended addition of secondary treatment 
units to existing facilities at Loretto Heights. 

Morrison, where the population has been 
fairly stable, has no problem unless its pop- 
ulation should increase rapidly. 

Sheridan, which last October approved a 
$250,000 sanitation bond issue, is involved 
in litigation about whether to connect with 
Denver or Englewood sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. The bond issue money is to be used 
to install sewage lines. 

South. of Denver, along the South Platte 
River, the key communities are Englewood 
and Littleton. 

Englewood provides complete treatment of 
sewage for its residents as well as for Brook- 
ridge Heights Water and Sanitation District, 
an aren along Santa Fe Drive, Cherry Hills 
Heights Sanitation District and the South 
Englewood Sanitation District. 

OVERLOAD POSSIBLE 


While treatment now is adequate the pop- 
ulation boom expected in this area within 
a few years could overload the plant. 

Littleton’s plant, according to the 1957 
Black & Veatch report, is overloaded. 

The two communities recently held several 
meetings in an attempt to consolidate sew- 
age treatment. But the attempt fell by the 
wayside and each community is now going 
its separate way. 

The Martin plant has its own complete 
treatment facilities which according to the 
State Health Department, are doing an ade- 
quate job. 

Cherry Hills Village, Greenwood Village 
and Bow Mar residents have individual septic 
tanks. So long as the population remains 
fairly small In these individual areas—and 
it probably will because of restrictive zon- 
ing—the needs of the people are being met. 

Castle Rock, however, has a community 
septic tank from which effluent flows into a 
series of four lagoons. Sludge from the 
septic tank is drawn into two drying beds 
and the residue is used for crop fertilizer. 
Sanitation experts have advised city officials 
to construct a raw sewage lagoon system at 
an estimated cost of $200,000 plus. 

The Cherry Creek watershed includes more 
than 30,000 acres of land but only one in- 
corporated community, the tiny town of 
Glendale. The two water and sanitation 
districts, Holly Hills and Hi-Lin, utilize the 
Denver sewer system. 


GLENDALE SITUATION 


Glendale, with 150 residents and 80 regis- 
tered voters, plans to construct a sewage 
plant along Cherry Creek. 

The Tri-County and State Health depart- 
ments have discouraged the construction. 
Denver opposes it violently. 

In the Sand Creek drainage basin east of 
the Platte. there are 26,000 acres of land. 
Included in the basin are Aurora, Fitz- 
simons Hospital, Altura Sanitation District, 
part of Rocky Mountain Arsenal and part 
of Buckley Field. 

Buckley has a complete plant which, with 
minor additions, would be capable of treat- 
ing sewage wastes from a population of ap- 
proximately 36,000. But Buckley is sched- 
uled to be abandoned by the Navy. Its fu- 
ture status is unknown. 5 

Fitzsimons ħas a complete treatment 
plant that is adequate for a population of 
5.000. EfMuent is discharged to Toll Gate 
Creek, a tributary of Sand Creek. 

The Altura Sanitation District, which 
serves a population of 2,500 living near the 
east boundary of Stapleton Field, has an 
adequate but heavily loaded lagoon system. 

AURORA PLANT OK 


Lagoon systems, according to health au- 
thorities, adequately serve small population 
areas so long as land costs are not too high. 


It has since been transferred to the Alr 
National Guard. 


— 
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In this system, shallow lakes are built and 
sewage is drained into the lakes. Algae, 
which live on sewage, of wastes. 

Aurora has a complete treatment plant, 
built in 1952, that is nearing its population 
capacity. In 1957 Black & Veatch estimated 
the plant could treat sewage for a popula- 
tion of 33,000. The city's population now is 
estimated at 40,000. 

Ir the past, the city has considered addi- 
tional plants but Black & Veatch warned 
such coonstruction may lead to further com- 
plications and problems like those in other 
metropolitan areas. 

In the drainage area north of Denver there 
are the three incorporated communities of 
Brighton, Thornton, and Commerce Town, 
the Rocky Mountain Arsenal and the South 
Adams County Sanitation District. 

Brighton sewage does not have much 
effect on the Metropolitan Denver area, 
Brighton's disposal plant is adequate and its 
eMiuent is carried northward by the South 
Platte, away from heavily populated areas. 

Commerce Town, a highly industrialized 
area north of Denver, is served by the South 
Adams County Sanitation District which has 
a complete treatment plant near the con- 
fluence of Clear Creek and the Platte. 

Thornton, is served by a complete treat- 
ment plant, built in 1953 and owned by the 
Northwest Utility Co. The plant had a 
population capacity of 5.500, was enlarged, 
but again is reaching the overloaded stage. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal and its sewage 
disposal facilities are the center of a sched- 
uled Government investigation. Represent- 
ative Byron L. JoHnson has charged that 
Army Chemical Corps operations at the 
arsenal have contaminated underground 
water in a 5-mile strip of Adams County and 
have threatened Brighton's water supply. 

ARSENAL REPORT 

Black & Veatch gave the arsenal's sewage 
treatment facilities a favorable report since 
the complete treatment available was ade- 
quate for a population of 6,000 and it was 
serving only an estimated 375 persons. 

Thus, around the Denver Metropolitan 
area, the treatment of sewage ranges from 
extremely bad to fairly 

Where the problem is not ‘critical, increas- 
ing population portends bad dreams for 
harassed city officials. 

Where the problem already is critical, In- 
creasing population causes nightmares, 


Statement of Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., for 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, July 2, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
a personal friend of mine, Louis Ratzes- 
berger, Jr., before the House Committee 
on Agriculture on July 2. 

Mr. Ratzesberger is president of the 
Illinois Canning Co. and immediate past 
president of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He is thoroughly ‘familiar with agri- 
cultural problems, and I think his state- 
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ment before the committee merits spe- 
cial attention on the part of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

My name is Louis Ratzesberger, Jr. I 
am president of the Illinois Canning Co., 
Hoopeston. I am immediate past president 
of the Dllinols State Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of its board of directors and 
agriculture-business relations committee. 

This statement is presented on behalf of 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, a 
statewide business organization with more 
than 16,000 members in over 400 communi- 
ties in all parts of the State. 

The Illinois State Chamber's 93-man ag- 
riculture-business relations committee has 
for 16 years worked with farm people 
throughout the State to bring about a 
better understanding of problems of mutual 
concern to agriculture and business. In 
the course of these efforts, the importance 
of a sound agriculture to the economy of 
our State and Nation has become readily 
apparent. The recommendations discussed 
in this statement were formulated as an 
outgrowth of this close association with 
the farm leadership in Illinois on a State 
and local level. The program outlined here 
offers no easy way out of our present dilem- 
ma—it presents an opportunity for lasting 
strength under our private enterprise sys- 
tem. J 

You may wonder why a business organi- 
zation should show so much interest in 
Federal farm policy. Actually, the answer 
is simple. We believe the farm situation 
is one of the most pressing domestic prob- 
lems facing our Nation today. It affects all 
our residents, rural and urban alike. Addi- 
tionally, its international implications are 
becoming increasingly more serious almost 
daily. With Illinois business so dependent 
on a strong farm economy, we anxiously view 
present surpluses, ekyrocketing costs of farm 
programs and increasing bureaucracy in ag- 
riculture as serious threats to the future 
stability of farm income. 

We do not feel capable or feel the neces- 
sity of placing the blame for our present 
problems in agriculture. Current difficulties 
have developed over a 40-year period and 
have been affected by prosperity, depression 
and recession, three wars, a wide variety of 
growing conditions, tremendous advances in 
farming techniques and technology, inter- 
national competition, political considera- 
tions, and other factors. 

While it is not possible to place the blame 
for the present situation on any one source, 
the responsibility for finding a way out of 
this quandary lies clearly in the hands of 
Congress. A large share of the burden of 
leadership needed to bring an end to these 
wasteful, ineffective, and largely unneeded 
farm programs must necessarily rest on the 
shoulders of members of this committee. 
We urge you to report out to the floor of 
the House a bill which will squarely attack 
these problems. Our statement today is de- 
signed to give you our views on a’ course of 
action we sincerely believe is the most de- 
sirable one to follow in drafting this 
measure, 

NEED FOR ACTION 

The following facts about the situation 
illustrate the need for prompt action: 

The latest totals of Government-held farm 
surplus commodities amount to $8.9 bil- 
lion—just below the all-time high figure reg- 
istered earlier this year. 

We are currently saddled with a surplus 
of wheat in Government hands large enough 
to meet all needs for over 16 months and 
which is costing more than $700,000 a day 
to store. An estimated 100 million bushels 
of wheat will be added to present hordes 
again this year. 

The corn situation is little better. We 
have nearly $2.5 billion worth of Govèrn- 
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ment surplus corn stored around the Na- 
tion. All indications point to further addi- 
tions to surplus stocks of this commodity 
later this year. 

The outlay for all price support activity 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture serv- 
ices is expected to total $7.3 billion for the 
fiscal year just ended. Admittedly, some of 
this expenditure is for the traditional regu- 
latory, research, educational, and 
similar functions performed for the benefit 
of all our citizens by the Department of 
Agriculture. Most of it, however, was spent 
for price stabilization efforts. Although 
some of this outlay will be recovered, the 
percentage lost is great and it represents 
a heavy investment of Government funds. 

The number of persons employed by the 
USDA amounted to over 88,500 during De- 
cember 1958. A large proportion of these 
employees was engaged in farm price sup- 
port and soll conservation programs, More 
people are employed by the Department of 
Agriculture than any other Federal Govern- 
ment agency except the Post Office and De- 
tense Departments, In Illinols alone we 
have over 1,000 full-time and 6,000 part- 
time employees working under the auspices 
of the State and local ASC offices to super- 
vise soil conservation and price stabiliza- 
tion programs. 

On the international trade scene we cur- 
rently subsidize every pound of cotton or 
bushel of wheat exported from the United 
States. Experience with cotton exports 
shows that Government cannot tinker with 
the price mechanism without seriously dis- 
rupting normal marketing processes, Too- 
high support prices for cotton retarded sales 
in foreign markets and stimulated produc- 
tion of substitutes at home and abroad, 

INDICTMENTS OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 


With these comments in mind, we make 
the following indictments of present pro- 


grams 

While defended on the basis that they ald 
the little farmer, price support programs 
actually provide very little assistance to him 
because they are based on output. The 
small farmer who produces little obviously 
benefits in equally small measure from this 
price support effort, 

Price supports are based on archaic, un- 
realistic concepts. By use of the parity 
formula, we have attempted by Government 
edict to keep a dynamic agriculture har- 
nessed to an economic relationship which 
existed half a century ago. 

Price supports have failed to take cogni- 
vance of the fact that price does have a 
function. It is no secret in Illinois, for in- 
stance, that high price supports have en- 
couraged farmers to farm their land more 
intensively and concentrate their production 
on crops already in surplus supply. Lower 
support prices for corn and wheat in recent 
years would not have encouraged the wide- 
spread increase in acreage planted to these 
crops outside their traditional growing areas, 
Price supports held at high levels by Goy- 
ernment must bear a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for chasing acreage around the 
country. 

Price supports are far too costly. When 
USDA expenditures this year amount to 
an average of $1,500 for every farm in the 
Nation, represent 9 cents out of every Fed- 
eral tax dollar, and are equivalent to 56 per- 
cent of net farm income, it would seem 
abundantly clear that we are going too far. 
Yes; we know that some of the price sup- 
port money will be recovered and not all the 
Government farm expenditures are for price 
stabilization purposes, Acknowledging this, 
we insist that the cost is still far too high. 

Legislation now on the books directly 
conflicts with other legislation designed 
to stabilize farm prices and renders them 
partially ineffective. For example, agricul- 
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tural conservation program payments to 
farmers for lime and te add to out- 
put of commodities already in surplus sup- 
ply. In Dlinois, over 80 percent of A.C.P. pay- 
ments have been used for this purpose. Thus 
we find government subsidizing production 
while at the same time trying to restrict pro- 
duction with acreage and marketing controls 
and the soll bank. This practice makes as 
much sense as pushing the gas pedal of your 
car to the floorboard at the same time you 
are applying the brakes. 

Farmers face the very real prospect of 
having an abrupt end written to all farm 
price stabilization legislation if public in- 
dignation suddenly becomes aroused at 
the waste entailed in present programs. 
The lesson provided by the potato farm- 
ers’ experience a decade ago should give us 
a clear indication of what we can expect 
if the present farm program is not radically 
altered. The handwriting is on the wall for 
all to see. I predict that unless the course 
of Federal farm price stabilization efforts is 
not radically changed, the growing disgust 
and anger of the general public over this 
waste of tax funds will be translated into 
Congressional action far more painful than 
the medicine the Illinois State Chamber is 
prescribing today. 

Farmers, once a bulwark of our free en- 
terprise system, are on the verge of being 
the most regulated of all businessmen be- 
cause of a program set up tohelp them. The 
longer present are continued, the 
greater the restrictions which must be im- 
posed on their right to run their farms in 
order to keep the entire house of cards 
from tumbling down. We see restrictions 
in one area of production resulting in ex- 
pansion of others with considerable dis- 
turbance of long-established, efficient grow- 
ing patterns as an undesirable consequence. 

Planting restrictions are repugnant to our 
democratic way of life and will never be im- 
posed to the degree needed to be effective 
because of the political implications of do- 
ing so. Besides, control of acreage planted 
to a few crops is not enough—rigid control 
of every acre of farmland in the country 
would be necessary to insure that American 
farmers are adequately shackled, The 
amount of fertilizer, new crop varieties and 
hybrids, fungicides, insecticides, and pesti- 
cides, irrigation, and even the brains applied 
to specific farm operations would also haye 
to be carefully rationed to make the restric- 
tions effective. I question whether this 
Congress or any Other Congress will wish to 
go this far. 

Although not connected with price sup- 
port programs as such, subsidies of REA 
loans are, nevertheless, illustrative of un- 
needed and unrealistic Government efforts 
to aid agriculture. These loans are made at 
approximately half the interest the Federal 
Government pays to secure the money origi- 
nally. This is done in spite of the fact that 
(1) 96 percent of the Nation's farms now 
have electricity; (2) half of REA power goes 
to nonfarmers; (3) 75 percent of all new 
REA customers are municipalities, indus- 
tries, and suburban residents; and (4) co- 
operatives are not in shaky financial condi- 
tion and private sources have money avail- 
able for loans to them, 


A POSITIVE PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


In order for the position of the Illinois 
State Camber of Commerce to be made crys- 
tal clear, I emphasize this point: We do not 
recommend “pulling the rug out from under 
agriculture.” We do recommend, however, 
immediately taking the steps necessary to 
(1) redirect the intent and means employed 
in the Federal farm program toward rees- 
tablishing a free market economy for agri- 
culture over a period of time; (2) provide the 
means to ease the impact of this shift on 
farmers; and (3) stop Government programs 
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contributing further to the already serious 
problems of agriculture. 

I can point to the following two examples 
to indicate the practicality of the recom- 
mendations we make to you today: 

The first deals with the dairy industry. 
Some dairy farmers and others supposedly 
interested in their well-being complained 
long and bitterly about the lowering of Gov- 
ernment support prices on dairy products in 
recent years. The drop has been relatively 
slight, but it has had a profound effect on 
the industry and on the burden imposed on 
the taxpayer. In contrast to what we have 
faced in the recent past, we now find that 
there are fewer cows producing more milk 
more efficiently, demand and supply are 
much more nearly in balance, Government 
stocks of dairy products have been reduced 
to relatively insignificant amounts, and cost 
of price supports for these commodities is 
practically nil. Although several Mlinois 
farmers who had a few cows have decided 
to get out of dairying, I have heard of none 
going bankrupt, nor do I expect to. Most 
of those who stayed in the dairying business 
have enlarged their herds, culled out low- 
producing cows and have become more effi- 
cient, businesslike operators. I can see 
nothing but good resulting from these de- 
velopments. 

The second example relates to the experi- 
ence of the livestock industry. The livestock 
industry has been the recipient of only 
intermittent price support aid. During 1954 
through 1956, the industry wisely resisted 
an #ll-out Government price support pro- 
gram. Yet, over the years, cattle and hog 
producers have fared quite well. Certainly 
they have seen cyclical fluctuations and re- 
ceived some low prices as well as extremely 
good prices. Most livestock producers I know 
feel they are far better off than they would 
have been if price supports and animal 
raising restrictions had been applied to their 
business, If they want to be able to cash 
in on the good years, they know they must 
risk the occasional bad ones. 

Jobn Strohm, well-known agricultural 
writer from Illinois, recently surveyed the 
agricultural economists of the Nation’s land 
grant colleges to learn what they thought 
about the farm surplus situation and what 
they thought should be done to correct it. 
The answers he recelved from 40 of these 
economists reveal clearly “the fallacy of try- 
ing to cure economic ills with political pre- 
scriptions.” Mr, Strohm reports that four 
out of five of these economists believe: 

“Any laws further hamstringing the free 
market will hurt the farmer, the consumer, 
and the Nation. 

“Legislation has not and cannot solve the 
farm problem, although the ‘right kind 
might help’ But few economists believe 
we've had the right kind in the past, and 
most are pessimistic about getting it in the 
future. 

“Schemes in foreign countries to guarantee 


all farmers a fair income have been costly 
failures. 


“The law of supply and demand is not out 
of 5 is no substitute for the free 
market,” 


We believe these views are worthy of your 
consideration, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations made by 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce are 
designed to be fair to farmers, consumers and 
taxpayers and effectively cope with the pres- 
ent farm dilemma in a realistic manner. We 
urge Congress to take the following steps: 

1. Reduce support prices to levels which 
will move the current output of farm com- 
modities into use through normal channels 
of trade, 

2. Establish definite termination dates for 
complete withdrawal of price supports. 
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3. During the transition away from price 
supports, base the level of support on dollars- 
and-cents levels calculated to permit com- 
modities to move into consumption without 
reference to parity formulas. 

4. Immediately discontinue nonrecourse 
loans as a means of supporting farm com- 
modity prices and, to the extent that sup- 
port is provided during the transition period, 
utilize purchase agreements and recourse, 
interest-bearing loans as the support mech- 
anisms, 

5. To make possible the transition to a 
free-market economy, isolate the existing 
Government surplus stocks from the market 
while providing for their orderly disposal 
over a period of time by means which will 
not unduly disrupt markets (barter, gifts). 

6. Concurrent with reduction of support 
prices, free the farmer from marketing and 
acreage controls. 

7. Tighten up administration of the con- 
servation reserve program of the Soll Bank 
and expand it as a means of facilitating 
resource adjustment in agriculture. 

8. Continue public and private efforts to 
expand markets for farm products at home 
and abroad on a sound, economic basis. 

9. Continue emergency programs for dis- 
posal of surplus commodities in foreign 
countries until surpluses are reduced, but 
reexamine them with a view to improving 
their effectiveness and reducing their cost. 

10. Reduce restrictions on sales of farm 
commodities to Iron Curtain countries. 

11. Coordinate the interrelated functions 
of Federal agencies responsible for manage- 
ment of Government-owned land, price sup- 
port activities, soil conservation work and 
land reclamation and development. projects. 

12. Discontinue Federal financing of power 
and irrigation projects. 

13. Sharply curtail spending for the agri- 
cultural conservation program and limit it 
to conservation measures which reduce 
physical destruction of soil, including such 
measures as reforestation of watershed areas. 

14. Expand and encourage public and pri- 
vate agricultural research and educational 
programs to reduce production and market- 
ing costs, to develop new uses and new mar- 
kets and to assist in other ways in the long- 
range improvement of agriculture. 

15. Encourage and help farmers with 
limited opportunities to move into more re- 
warding pursuits so as to better their level 
of living. 

16. Set interest rates on Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration loans at levels reflect- 
ing current capital costs. 

17. Provide for patron ownership of the 
REA cooperatives, 

CONCLUSION 7 

We sincerely urge you to give thoughtful 
consideration to this program. We firmly 
believe it will (1) stop the surplus buildup, 
(2) lower the cost of the program to the tax- 
payer, (3) give farmers greater freedom to 
farm efficiently, (4) stop Government pro- 
grams which actually contribute to the farm 
problem, (5) help arrest inflation, (6) en- 
able farmers to adjust to the changed con- 
ditions with a minimum of hardship, (7) 
establish a sound base for agricultural 
growth and prosperity through initiative, 
resourcefulness and self-reliance, and (8) 
halt the trend toward socialization of the 
Nation's farms and regulation of the Nation's 
farmers. 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce and myself, I wish to express 
our sincere appreciation to you for this op- 
portunity to appear before you and present 
the views of this organization on the very 
important matter of Federal farm legislation. 

Thank you. 

Lovis RATZESBERGER, JT., 

Member, Agriculture-Business Relations 

Committee, Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Unregulated Imports of Tuna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, since 1950 the 
tuna fishing industry of California has 
been increasingly damaged by unregu- 
lated imports of tuna, principally from 
Japan. In the course of these 9 years, 
all of the fieets fishing for tuna out of 
San Diego and San Pedro have been 
shrinking in size, and their financial 
capabilities of staying in business have 
also been diminishing. During this same 
period, the market for canned tuna in 
the United States and the tuna process- 
ing industry of southern California have 
about doubled in size. Thus we have 
had the curious predicament of half an 
industry being killed off by imports while 
the other half has thrived and grown. 

The causes for this condition are com- 
plex. I, as well as other Members from 
California, have set these causes forth 
before this House repeatedly in the past 
years, and have repeatedly presented 
them to the appropriate committees of 
the House, the Tariff Commission, and 
the appropriate agencies of the Execu- 
tive, with little effect. It is not neces- 
sary to do this again. 

The situation of the fishing half of 
the tuna industry has become so desper- 
ate and hopeless this summer under new 
floods of Japanese tuna, that everyone 
knowledgeable in respect of the indus- 
try has become newly and deeply 
alarmed. This includes all of the tuna 
canners, who see their raw material 
sources shriveling, the labor unions, the 
associations of fishing vessels, the 
U.S. Navy, which sees these valuable 
auxiliary fleets disappearing, and the De- 
partment of the Interior, upon whom the 
Congress put the responsibility in the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 of stimu- 
lating the development of a strong, pros- 
perous, and thriving fishery and fish 
processing industry. 

The serious nature of the present sit- 
uation, coming on top of 9 years of in- 
creasingly hard hammer blows on the 
fleets, has reached the White House, too, 
and caused concern also to the President. 
As a consequence of this, Mr. Wilson and 
I conferred with Président Eisenhower 
on the situation July 8, and recom- 


mended to him, with success, the general. 


program set out below. 

At the same time that Mr. Wilson and I 
‘were conferring with the President, a 
Government-sponsored meeting was go- 
ing forward in another section of town, 
where the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of the In- 
terior, and the Department of Commerce 
had called together the leaders of every 
segment of the tuna processing and tuna 
producing industry, for the purpose of 
looking into what, at last, should be done 
to preserve this industry from utter de- 
struction. 
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At this other meeting, Mr. Harold F. 
Cary, general manager, American Tuna- 
boat Association, San Diego, acting as 
the mutually nominated spokesman of 
small canners, big canners, flshermen's 
unions, cannery workers unions, and the 
associations of bait boats, purse seiners, 
and albacore vessels—all segments of the 
entire industry—submitted the state- 
ment and recommendations of the entire 
industry. I would like to emphasize, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is the united position 
of the entire California tuna industry. 

This statement and these recommen- 
dations appear to me to be so lucid, com- 
prehensive, and moderate in their tone, 
that I have asked permission to have 
them set out in full in the RECORD. 


I am most pleased to be able to report 
to you, Mr, Speaker, that the President 
has told us that this appears to him to be 
a practical and sensible approach to 
these complex problems and -that the 
appropriate agencies of the Executive 
have already begun preparations of the 
necessary steps antecedent to asking the 
Government of Japan for a full range 
conference on the subject of tuna as rec- 
ommended in the attached statement 
from the industry. 


Perhaps we are at long last beginning 
a resolution of problems of this industry 
which we in California, and the U.S. 
Navy, value so highly. Perhaps the Ex- 
ecutive will at last be able to carry out 
the mandate which the Congress so 
bluntly gave it in 1956—the policy of 
stimulating the development of a strong, 
prosperous, and thriving fishery and fish 
processing industry: 

STATEMENT 


The Congress in section 2 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 declared a policy with 
respect to the domestic commercial fisheries 
to be “stimulating the development of a 
strong, prosperous, and thriving fishery and 
fish processing industry.” 

As of this summer 1959, the domestic tuna 
fishing industry is In critical condition. The 
relatively healthy condition of the segments 
of the tuna canning industry, whether or 
not dependent on domestically produced fish, 
is thus placed in serious jeopardy. The 
natural dependency of domestic producer 
upon the processor and the processor upon 
the producer means that one-half cannot go 
down without bringing the other closely 
behind. 

With these things in mind, and having 
pursued many alternative courses, and also 
thinking of the policy directive of the U.S. 
Congress referred to above we, who represent 
small canners, large canners, unioris of fisher- 
men, cannery workers, and owners of purse 
seine vessels, bait boat vessels, and albacore 
vessels in southern California where at least 
80 percent of domestically canned tuna is 
produced have developed the attached plan 
of action which we recommend to the US. 
Government for its present undertaking with 
respect to the domestic tuna industry. 
REASONS, JUSTIFICATIONS, AND OBJECTIVES OF 

A CONFERENCE ON TUNA BETWEEN THE Gov- 

ERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

JAPAN 

In this document we set forth our reasons, 
our justifications, and our ideas of the ap- 
propriate terms of reference, for a conference 
on tuna between the United States and Japa- 
nese Governments. 
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REASONS 


Our business and its future is inextricably 
bound up with and virtually controlled by 
the business and future of the Japanese tuna 
industries. In the neighborhood of 90 per- 
cent of the tuna imported into the United 
States in its several forms is caught by Japa- 
nese fishermen, Half, or a little more, of 
the canned tuna eaten in the United States 
will have been processed from tuna caught 
by Japanese fishermen. Domestic ex-vessel 
prices of tuna appear to be closely related to, 
if not governed by, the price Japanese tuna 
fishermen get for their product in Japan, 
The wholesale price of tuna canned in the 
United States is intimately related to the 
price charged by importers of Japanese 
canned tuna. 

Both Nations fish on resources of the high 
seas which are the common property of all 
mankind under international law, and in 
which neither of us have any private prop- 
erty right or control. Our fishermen are in- 
creasingly beginning to operate in the same 
geographic areas of the world's high seas, 
and we anticipate that this tendency may 
increase. Fishermen of both Nations require 
the same knowledge of sea, weather and fish 
movements for the same reason, cutting their 
cost per ton of production. Some domestic 
canners are now completely, or almost en- 
tirely, dependent upon Japanese raw mate- 
rial for their processing activities. Others 
are becoming so. As a matter of fact the 
whole U.S. market for canned tuna is al- 
most half dependent upon Japanese pro- 
duced raw material tuna, and there is some 
question whether any canner of tuna in the 
United States could long survive in the mar- 
ket the cutting off of his access to Japanese 
Taw material. 

All Japanese tuna imports to this country 
are handled by two Japanese cartels located 
in Tokyo, whose activities are regulated by 
the Japanese Government. No such cartels 
exist or could be permitted to exist in the 
United States. In this manner decisions can 
be, and are, made in Tokyo by these entities 
which violently affect our economic welfare 
and operations and frequently even damage 
Japanese operations in this market. Such 
decisions taken from such a long distance, by 
foreign persons, on the basis of inadequate 
information about this market, on the basis 
of considerations foreign to U.S. interest, can- 
not avoid, and customarily result in upset- 
ting the orderly development and operation 
of the U.S. tuna market, the US. canned 
tuna industry, and the U.S. tuna fishing 
industry. 

For these reasons it is imperative to the 
orderly development of the U.S. canned tuna 
market, U.S. tuna canning industry, and the 
US. tuna fishing industry that there be a 
more full exchange of market, fishing and 
scientific information between the two coun- 
tries, a more integrated p for the 
future so that a more intelligently and bet- 
ter informed relationship between the two 
countries can be developed. A formal con- 
ference on the whole subject of tuna between 
the two Governments with each delegation 
provided with advisers competent in each 
major segment of the two industries is not 
only the logical, but practically the sole, re- 
maining means of accomplishing this end. 

JUSTIFICATIONS 


The question arises as to what reason can 
be brought forward to justify such a con- 
ference in respect of tuna without estab- 
lishing a precedent for other industries 


: Similarly affected by Japanese imports, 


While adequate precedent has already been 
established for such procedure, we put for- 
ward these justifications which make our 
case unique. 

1. The sea: Both Japanese and United 
States fishermen work in the same oceans 
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and our productivity Is governed by the same 
interrelated meteorlogical, oceanographic and 
biological factors and movements. 

2. The property: Contrary to all, or almost 
all, other industries the producers of tuna 
both work upon resources that lie in the 
public domain and over which there is no 
property right or control. 

3. Trade Agreements Act: Most, if not all, 
other industries similarly affected, have ac- 
cess to escape clause or other escape mech- 
anisms provided in the Trade Agreements 
Act or related U.S. foreign trade law as af- 
)fecting the full range of their commodities. 
We do not, 

Approximately 25 percent of the total raw 
material source of all canned tuna used in 
the United States, over half of the total 
imports of tuna in all forms, and by far the 
most rapidly increasing source of tuna in 
the U.S. market, consists of fresh or frozen 
tuna other than albacore (yellowfin, bluefin, 
bigeye ond skipjack tuna). This com- 
Modity bears no tarif, is under no quota, 
and is not the subject of a trade agreement. 
Accordingly it does not come within the 
purvigw of the various escape procedures 
and protections provided by U.S. law. 

Accordingly an escape clause proceeding 
in respect to some lesser volume commodity 
such as loins and discs, tuna canned in 
brine, etc., has no practical meaning. Fur- 
there such tariffs were not established on 
the basis of study of the economics of tuna 
trade. Present duty rates are, thus, un- 
realistic and even” maximization thereof 
under present law would be wholly ineffec- 
tual. i 

For these reasons and many other com- 
pelling reasons, we believe the case for a 
United States-Japanese conference on tuna 
rests on a uniquely justified base, in addi- 
tion to the precedents already established. 

OBJECTIVES 


We are setting forth here what we con- 
sider to be a reasonably full range of topics 
which should be discussed with the Japa- 
nese, This contains long-range, intermediate, 
and short-range topics extending from 
oceanography and the natural history of 
tuna to such controls over specific items of 
tuna in commerce between the two coun- 
tries as may be considered necessary. 

This full range of topics should be fully 
explored with the Japanese and as many of 
the questions arising from them settled by 
intergovernmental agreement as is possible, 
with the door left open for meetings in the 

_ future to review decisions taken and to re- 
examine probicm areas left untouched or 
not possible of agreement at this first meet- 
ing. 4 

Irrespective of the range of subjects that 
the administration feels should be recom- 
mended to the Japanese Government for dis- 
cussion at this time, we believe that such a 
conference would be eminentiy worthwhile. 
It would increase the understanding of the 
two governments of these complex problems, 
it would increase the understanding by both 
industries of the problems faced by the other 
and it would promote good will between the 
two governments and between the two in- 
dustries. There would be practical, long- 
range accomplishments result from joint ac- 
tion on such subjects which would benefit 
all four entities mutually. Accordingly we 
recommend this series of agenda items for 
this tuna conference: 

I. Conservation 

A principal obligation on the part of an 
industry using a public resource is to see 
that the sustainable productivity of that 
resource is not impaired by the industry's 
use of it. This obligation applies partic- 
ularly to the tuna fisheries, substantially all 
of whose production comes from resources 
lying in the high seas and therefore in the 
public domain of the world. 
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Presently available scientific information 
does not indicate that either the Japanese 
or ourselves are either overfishing any stock 
of tuna or that such overfishing is imminent 
in either or both fisheries. On the other 
hand, the production of tuna from the seas 
of the world by these two entities was a lit- 
tle less than 400,000 tons in 1952, and may 
approach 700,000 tons in 1959 (with the 
Japanese securing all of the increase). A 
50- to 60-percent increase in an already 
major fishery in 7 years’ time is consider- 
able. There is reason to think that it will 
continue to increase substantially in the 
next 7 years. Seven years’ time is not a long 
period in which to elucidate biological prob- 
lems whose geographic occurrence may cover 
half the surface of the earth. 

We suggest that discussions under this 
topic might wish to take these paths as well 
as others: 

1. Relations, if any, between subsurface 
yellowfin stocks fished by the Japanese in 
the Pacific and surface stocks of that species 
‘fished by the United States in the Eastern 
Pacific. 

2. Biological and fishing intensity ex- 
planations, if any, of the sharp drop in 
catch per unit of effort by the Japanese 
long-line fishery for yellowfin tuna in both 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

8. Relations, if any, of both fisheries to 
the wide variations in albacore productivity 
in the north Pacific as a whole, and in each 
fishery. 

4. Biological relations, if any, of the skip- 
jack stocks of the eastern, central, and 
western pacific and the effects, if any, of 
the fishery upon them. 

5. Areas of scientific studies on these and 
related questions not now being studied sde- 
quately by either Japanese, United States, 
or international research agencies in the At- 
lantic, Paclfic, and Indian Oceans. 

6. Methods of such studies that might 
lend themselves to conformity or broader 
adoption among these three sorts of research 
agencies. r 

II. Efficiency of harvesting 

Another necessity of competitive business 
growth is to bring the product to the con- 
sumers in edible form as economically as 
possible consistent with the principle of 
providing an adequate, reasonable, and nec- 
essary profit. One of the chief costs in a 
can of tuna, a pound of sashimi, a kan of 
katsuobushi, or a piece of tuna sausage or 
ham is the cost of locating a school of biting 
or nettable tuna and getting it aboard ship 
quickly. 

Experiences of the scientists and fisher- 
men on both sides of the ocean is leading in- 
exorably to the conclusion that the next 
major step in improving fishermen’s efficien- 
cy and lowering his cost per ton of produc- 
tion on both sides of the ocean and in its 
middle, may properly be the elucidation of 
the relationship between air mass moye- 
ment, water mass movement and ocean cli- 
mate, tuna aggregation in commercial quan- 
tities, and tuna behavior—and then feeding 
this information back to the fishermen In a 
form both timely and useful. 

Since we are both looking for the same 
understanding of the same ocean for the 
same purpose we believe that it would con- 
tribute to the efficienty and speed of prog- 
ress in this field of study for us to compare 
notes as to what we know, what is not being 
investigated that requires to be elucidated, 
and how this may best be done, 

III, Quality of product 

A third necessary responsibility that a 
producing industry has to its consumers is 
to provide them with a product of highest 
attainable quality. 

This is a matter of substantial difficulty 
and much discussion between the frozen 
tuna exporters of Japan and U.S, canners. 
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It is a problem of varying Importance be- 
tween U.S. boatowners and their canner 
customers. It can be assumed that it is the 
same between Japanese boatowners and 
their several types of consumers. This qual- 
ity problem extends right through the freez- 
ing, holding, cooking, and canning parts of 
the tuna production chain, 

Furthermore, a very considerable amount 
of basic research has been done, and is being 
done, on tuna quality problems both in ə 
Japan and the United States. Since we are 
working on the same species of raw material 
and the same end product (as it reaches the 
American consumer at any rate), and the 
producing and processing stages between 
these two points. are reasonably the same in 
both countries, this is a third subject which 
a meeting could examine profitably. 

We suggest some subtopics that could be 
usefully dealt with: (1) Greening in tuna; 
(2) biological effects of freezing tuna; (3) 
use of antibiotics in handling tuna; (4) nat- 
ural differences in tuna quality related to 
species, population density, food, season, 
etc.; (5) effects of present processing meth- 
ods on pigment changes in tuna. 

. IV. Efficiency in marketing 

A fourth necessary responsibility of an 
industry producing a staple food is to as- 
sure its steady and efficient flow to the con- 
sumer, in order that the costs of marketing 
and distribution do not form an undue part 
of its cost to the consumer, 

The flow of tuna between the two coun- 
tries in recent years has been marked by fluc- 
tuations as to volume and price so much 
as to substantially affect the total overall 
cost level of the end product. 

For instance, the terrible market upset in 
the United States in 1951 arose definitely 
from accidental flooding of the market by 
the Japanese in the last half of 1950. 

For a time in 1954 the price of tuna was 
abnormally high in both countries, from 
reasons which appeared to be primarily as- 
sociated with marketing rather than to fluc- 
tuating volumes of raw material or demand 
functions, ž 

Again in 1957, it seems likely that both 
the Japanese and American boatowners sold 
their catches at below their costs of pro- 
duction, and that this very broad situation 
in the total market grew directly out of 
errors of marketing Judgment made by the 
Japanese frozen tuna cartel in marketing 
about 15,000 tons of summer albacore from 
the 1956 season. 

Presently both industries seem to believe 
that the present market crisis is linked pri- 
marily to the introduction of new Japanese 
Atlantic production in this market begin- 
ning last September. 

One might wish to examine in the course 
of discussing this subject: 

1. The total production of tuna by both 
nations (a) by species, (b) by month and 
year, (c) by types of gear, and (d) by geo- 
graphic area and sea. 

2. The end use of the product (a) by 
species, (b) by both month and year, (c) 
by type of end product, and (d) by coun- 
try of end use. 

3. The structure of business enterprises in 
each country including (a) unions of fisher- 
men and cannery workers; (b) associations 
of vessel owners; (c) associations of canners, 
sausage makers, frozen tuna producers; (d) 
associations of exporters; and (e) the rela- 
tionships existing among such entities 
within a country and as between countries. 

4 The role of government in each coun- 
try in (a) providing or assuring capital re- 
quirements; (b) research at various levels 
of production and marketing; (c) controls 
overproduction and flow of tuna to market; 
and (d) subsidies. 

5. Problems existing that prevent. the 
orderly flow of tuna to market such as (a) 
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in availability of fish to fishermen 

that contribute to shortages or gluts; (b) 

shortages of working capital that contribute 

to dumping at low prices with resultant buy- 

ing at high prices to replenish depleted in- 

ventory; and (e) lack of, or slowness in 

on of, supply and market data 

that would enable entrepreneurs to better 

anticlpate and interpret supply-demand 
functions. 

V. Market research and development 


A cursory examination of the statistics 
shows plainly that the consumption of tuna 
in its several principal end product forms 
(sashimi, katsuobushi, namaribushi, fish 
sausage and hams, and canned) is growing 
on a worldwide: basis at a rate that may 
properly be characterized as booming. 

One might hypothesize that in this area 
of the conference may lie the solution of 
the problems between the two countries, and 
within each, arising from the tuna trade. 
The answer to the problems of all elements 
in both industries may well lie in a further 
expansion of the total tuna market of the 
world to the point where demand will ex- 
ceed supply at present raw material price 
levels. Although it may be premature to 
look for such a general solution of these tuna 
problems to be imminent, the prospects are 
sufficiently exciting that they should be 
looked at exhaustively by all parties 
concerned, 

Under this agenda item we believe dis- 
cussions could be conducted beneficially 
along these lines, among others: 

(a) Projections of demand in each of the 
several end product markets based at least 
on population growth anticipated in those 
market areas. 

(b) Types of marketing research and de- 
velopment now being undertaken by both 
governments in tuna markets and the pos- 
sible effect of this, or modifications of it, 
upon future demand. 

(c) Flow of marketing data and informa- 
tion between agencies of the two govern- 
ments as found in such things, for instance, 
as the Market News Service, MRCA research, 
Simmons study, etc., in this country and 
their counterparts, if any, in Japan. 

(d) Effect of end product price on the 
growth of several end product markets, 

(e) Use of advertising and other market- 
ing devices and instruments (such as special 
deals, tuna weeks, joint promotions, pro- 
vision of material to radio, television, and 
food editors) in the several end product 
markets. 

(f) Consideration of whether or not the 
industries doing all that is practicable to 
promote consumption of tuna and are joint 
efforts needful or desirable. 

(g) Consideration of whether or not the 
two governments are doing all that can 
reasonably be expected of them in promot- 
ing the consumption of tuna, 

(h) Consideration of whether or not a 
More current and timely exchange of mar- 
keting trends, changes, and opportunities 
information by either or both governments 
to all branches of both industries could be 
of practical significance and use in pro- 
moting the overall consumption of tuna. 

(1) Consideration of why consumers in 
the several markets buy tuna in its several 
forms in preference to substitutable protein 
food, and how these stimuli could be aug- 
mented. ; 

(j) The desirability of a continuing, 
timely, advisory service on the part of gov- 
ernment concerning the total production 
of tuna and its flow to market. 

VI. JAPANESE PRICE AND VOLUME CONTROLS 


At the present time the situation of the 
domestic tuna fleets can only be character- 
ized as critical. The five prececing agenda 
items may In the long term provide remedies 
in some degree to some of these critically 
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urgent conditions, but by that time there 
would be little or no domestic tuna fishin: 
industry left. ` 

In Japan exists a perfect mechanism to 
provide quick and temporary relief to the 
domestic industry while these complex prob- 
lems can be competently investigated and 
dealt with on a more permanent basis. These 
are the two cartels (1) Japanese Frozen Fish 
Export Association, and (2) Japanese Canned 
Fish Export Association. Through these two 
cartels must pass all tuna destined for the 
United States. They are empowered by law 
to control each commodity both as to price 
and as to volume. Their decisions when 
ratified by the Japanese Government become 
binding upon all citizens of Japan. They 
can move quickly and effectively as they 
showed again on July 2; 1959, when the 
frozen tuna export check prices were raised 
about 10 percent. 

We suggest that under this topic discus- 
sions between Japanese and the U.S, Gov- 
ernments should lead in these directions: 

1. Proper price and/or volume levels of 
frozen and canned tuna exports to the United 
States in order to accomplish temporary ob- 
jectives in this market. 

2. The problem of the unearned dividend 
last year under which the Japanese have got 
a 250,000 case increase in their canned tuna 
market here this year as a result not of an 
increase in consumption in the United States 
last year but as a result of increased canned 
tuna going into inventory in the United 
States. 

3. Proper relationships on a longer term 
basis than indicated in item 1 between price 
and/or volume level in (a) frozen yellowfin 
and bigeye from home islands; (b) frozen 
yellowfin from Atlantic; (c) ship frozen, 
mothership, and round albacore; (d) loins 
and dises; (e) tuna canned in brine for 
household consumption in the United States; 
(1) tune canned in brine for institutional 
consumption; (g) tuna canned in oll; (h) 
tuna in all forms shipped through or proc- 
essed in third countries; (í) white meat 
canned tuna versus light meat canned tuna 
and relation of these to price and volume 
structure of frozen tuna and loins exports 
to this country. 

4. Relationship of factors in three above 
to (a) sausage market in Japan, (b) sashimi 
market in Japan, (c) Katsuobushi market in 
Japan, (d) canned tuna market elsewhere 
in the world than the United States, and (e) 
frozen tuna market elsewhere in the world 
than the United States. 

5. When and how such price and volume 
regulations can be established, 

6. What mechanism is required to watch 
their effect, to change or to terminate them, 
and to prevent their inhibiting competition 
among elements of the domestic industry in 
the United States. 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Bangor Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bangor Daily News is now 125 years of 
age, and during the course of these 
many years it has performed a splendid 
service in keeping informed the citi- 
zens of northern Maine. 
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On the occasion of this anniversary, 
I want to express my congratulations 
and extend a hearty “happy birthday" 
greeting to this truly fine news medium, 
a real credit to the State of Maine: 

Ir’s OUR BIRTHDAY 


Today is our birthday. It marks our 125th 
anniversary in the newspaper business. 
With pardonable pride we look back on the 
past 125 years and take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation and thanks to 
all those men and women who have contri- 
buted immeasurably to our success. With- 
out their loyalties and skill none of this 
would have been possible. 

In commemorating the occasion, we are 
publishing this morning a 64-page tabloid 
that will be included as part of your regu- 
lar newspaper. We hope you like it. It 
tells, in part, the story of this newspaper 
and of the great area it serves. 

We are proud to have played a part in 
the development of this section of Maine 
and we look ahead with confidence that 
over the next century even greater things 
are destined for eastern and northern 
Maine. 


Free Enterprise—Let’s Just Try It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of a 
column which recently appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press, written by Inez Robb. 
This article is being brought to the at- 
tention of this body at the request of a 
constituent of mine: 

Free ENTERPRISE—LET’S Just Try Ir 

(By Inez Robb) 


In my lifetime I have heard so much fa- 
vorable discussion of free enterprise I would 
dearly love to see the United States give it 
an experimental try. 

It is not a return to laissez-faire economics 
I crave, but a halt to leaping socialism. 

And to prove that Fearless Fosdick is a 
quaking coward compared with me, I would, 
if I had the power, end any and all Gov- 
ernment subsidies at once. 

That would send the whole Nation, both 
the “haves” and the “have nots” into a tail- 
spin. 

The “haves,” who wouldn't have it (a sub- 
sidy) any more, would be screaming like 
banshees until their voices gave out. And 
the “have nots,” who have been giving the 
“haves” a free ride for years, would be numb 
with joy. 

I would unsubsidy everyone—farmers, oil- 
men and eyen illegitimate mothers—and 
give the law of the marketplace—good old 
supply and demand, a chance to operate. 

Surely, we couldn’t be any worse off under 
free enterprise than under subsidy social- 
ism, with which the Nation ran up a na- 
tional deficit of $13 billion in the fiscal year 
of 1958-59. 

Under the subsidy system, we are certainly 
going for broke. And Congress has just 
voted another-increase in the national debt 
ceiling. 

That ceiling is now so up above the 
F t with a telescopic 

ns. 

It'll have to be raised to $300 billion to en- 
able us to pay interest on the debt. This 
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is known as a visclous circle in cold cash. 

I would cut everyone loose from his sub- 
sidy to sink or swim, survive 
true Horatio Alger fashion. 

Maybe that would help dry up the river 
of surplus wheat and end the racket in 
storage facilities for the Nation's surplus 
commodities. 

Maybe if subsidies ceased so would the 
American miracle of decreasing farm popula- 
tion and increasing farm surpluses. 

I would chop off airline and shipping sub- 
sidies before the railroads cut themselves in 
on this melon. And the oil and mineral 
depletion tax would be out the window. 

Only veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, plus the widows and orphans of 
men who have died in the military service 
would be generously cared for by the Gov- 
ernment. 

There would be no blanket subsidies in 
the way of free-for-all hospitalization and 
pensions. 

As for subsidization of illegitimate mother- 
hood—that would be out, too. These 
mothers-for-profit would go off the relief 
rolls, pronto. : 

I would propose sterilization of such a 
woman, after two illegitimate children, and 
also the men responsible. 

Unless this country is willing to give free 
enterprise a chance by abolishing subsidies 
and making everyone stand on his own two 
feet, we unsubsidized taxpayers will be sup- 
porting politically powerful minorities the 
rest of our lives. 


Remarks of James V. Day, Director, Na- 
tional Public Relations Commission, 
the American Legion, Before the De- 

_ partment of Maine Convention, Bangor, 
Maine, June 27, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to have a personal rela- 
tionship with Jim Day, and to know him 
is to recognize that he is one of Maine's 
outstanding citizens. 

Presently Jim is performing a stellar 
service for the American Legion, acting 
as director of its national public rela- 
tions commission. 

Late last month Mr. Day delivered an 
address at an American Legion conven- 
tion in Maine, and because his remarks 
touch on matters vital to America, I 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF JAMES V. Dar, DIRECTOR, Na- 
TIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMISSION, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT 
or MAINE CONVENTION, BANGOR, MAINE, 
JUNE 27, 1959 
I am deeply privileged to appear before 

you today and bring official greetings from 

the national headquarters of the American 

Legion. 

As most of you krow, 8 years ago I had 
the honor of serving as your department 
commander. That year was a great revela- 
tion to me as to just what the American 
Legion is and what its principles are. Since, 
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I have held other posts In the Legion, and 
3 years ago I was selected national director 
of public relations of our organization. 

As national director of public relations, I 
continue to be impressed and inspired by 
the forces of good represented in this coun- 
try by the American Legion. The Legion is 
without a doubt one of the most powerful 
organizations of service in this country, not 
only for veterans but for all the people. 

Some of you here attended the first Amer- 
ican Legion convention in Maine as World 
War I veterans. Some of you, as veterans 
of World War II and Korea, are attending 
your first convention. But, whether this is 
your first or your 41st convention—I don't 
have to tell you that the American Legion 
is on the march forward. 

Our membership record of the past year 
proves it. Every single day since our na- 
tional convention in Chicago last Septem- 
ber, our 1959 membership has been greater 
than the corresponding day of 1958. It 18 
now more than 16,000 ahead of last year at 
this time, and despite the natural rate of 
attrition, I think it is going to be on the 
increase for years to come, In Maine, my 
last report showed you were within 590 of 
your 1959 goal. 

Just what does this upward trend mean to 
you and me? What difference does it make? 

Let me tell you some of the things I read 
into an increased enrollment. First, it means 
that there is a growing strength and vitality 
in the American Legion. We may have cele- 
brated our 40th birthday this year, but the 
Legion is the youngest 40-year-old you're 
ever going to meet. There ts no hardening 
of the arteries here. 

It means that the prestige of the Ameri- 
can Legion is growing—that more and more 
people are approving of what the American 
Legion stands for, It means that the en- 
thusiasm, which is self-evident here, will be 
carried back to your individual posts. 

Most important—it means that the Amer!- 
can Legion has been performing tts mis- 
slon—that it has been doing the job for 
which it was created—that the pledge of 
“service to the community, State, and Na- 
tion,” is being carried out. 

It means that the American Legion has 
had the manpower, the initiative, and the 
know-how to be a positive force for Ameri- 
canism. I don't need to tell you that there 
are those who find comfort in any sign of 
weakness in the American Legion. This past 
year has not been a very good one for them. 

In one short speech there is not time to 
list all the ways in which American Legion 
posts throughout the country are helping to 
build better communities. 

This summer more than 18,000 high school 
juniors will be learning the real meaning of 
citizenship at 49 American Legion Boys 
States. These youngsters are already leaders 
in their own schools. Their participation in 
these workshops in civic and State gov- 
ernments gives them a big boost toward the 
right kind of community leadership. 

I doubt that there are any future Alger 
Hisses at an American Legion Boys State. 
As evidence of the public appreciation for 
Boys State as a training school for future 
civic leaders, I cite the growing number of 
youngsters who attend under the sponsor- 
ship of other community organizations, We 
are indebted to those groups for the con- 
fidence and support. 

American Legion posts are sponsoring 
4,333 Boys Scout units, Some 182,000 boys 
are too busy with the fun and serious busi- 
ness of Scouting to worry the police. The 
so-called beat generation will get few re- 
cruits from youngsters who have been taught 
to live by the Boy Scout law. The American 
Legion's role in scouting is also on the as- 
cendancy. During this past year, Legion 
posts added nearly 100 Scouts units. 
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Today nearly a million ters are 
playing baseball under the auspices of the 
American Legion, On the opening day of 
the baseball season this year, 15 of the 16 
starting pitchers in the Major Leagues were 
graduates of American Legion Junior base- 
ball. A possible professional career in base- 
ball, however, is a very minor part of this 
program. Its major values are the teaching 
of sportsmanship, team play, and physical 
fitness. 

During the past 12 months, Legion ts, 
together with the Auxiliary, the 40 SA 8, 
and the 8 and 40, spent in the neighborhood 
of $7 million on child welfare and re- 
lated youth activities, This money was in- 
vested in the future of America, The stock 
market can go up or down” But the money 
and effort which are devoted to teaching 
citizenship and building stronger families 
will always show a return. Now, The Ameri- 
can Legion has its own Child Welfare Foun- 
dation. It is pioneering in new and promis- 
ing projects aimed at the prevention of some 
of the physical and social ills of children. 

In the field of civil defense, American 
Legion light duty rescue squads are be- 
ing organized in community after com- 
munity. Legion-sponsored blood donor 
groups are among the most effective in the 
country. The American Legion amateur 
radio network became operational last fall 
and stands ready to fill a vital communi- 
cation need in any emergency. 

We are convinced that veterans, all vet- 
erans, prefer jobs to pensions, This year 
we have started an active program to stimu- 
late the employment of the older worker. 
It will not be an easy matter to change 
almost universal employment practices, but 
we have made a start. We believe there is 
& great waste of manpower when business 
and industry fill all vacancies with men 
under 45 and force retirement at 65. 

These are but a few of our nationwide 
activities. All of them begin in a post, 
yours and mine. The individual programs 
are varied and countless. But they all be- 
gin in the same place. 

None of us serve the American Legion with 
the hope of personal credit. We work for 
and in its because we believe in it, because 
it is our way of meeting an obligation to 
our Nation and our fellow veterans, 

That is the reason we are so enthusiastic 
about the new spirit of progress and ac- 
complishment which we sense in this con- 
vention and throughout our organization. 
We recognize that there are still great ob- 
stacles and serious challenges. But we want 
to get on with the job. 

This spirit of dedication holds great prom- 
ise not just for the American Legion but 
for all veterans—and for the Nation itself. 

On the pension legislation now in Con- 
gress, we have been sniped at from both 
sides. The antiveteran greup charged us 
with conspiring to bankrupt the Nation. At 
the other extreme, we were belabored for 
falling to advocate pensions for all, How- 
ever, we did defeat the original bill which 
had the backing of the administration. The 
new bill, while it does not do everything 
the American Legion hoped for, is a 
tremendous improvement over the original 
bill. It finally puts World War I and 
Korean war widows on equality with World 
War I widows, a proposition the American 
Legion has been urging since World War II. 

The new bill has the support of the Le- 
gion because its good features far outweigh 
the undesirable ones, and that is why we 
were sniped at. It does not worry us in the 
Legion, We have too much to do to be 
bothered about who is getting the criticism 
or the credit. 

The American Legion is and will be 
highly critical of our national failure to take 
and maintain an offensive in the struggle 
between communism and freedom, 
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There are those people who speak of the 
“preservation of the Nation,” of the need 
for “national defense," of the “maintenance 
of our way of life,” when actually we need 
something more. These are negative or, at 
best, passive ideas. We need not only to 
preserve—but also to build. We need to ad- 
vance as well as defend. Few battles are 
won by the guard detail. Battles are won 
by the force which takes the offensive, 

Which sends its patrols out Into the un- 
known enemy territory with an objective, 
and fights to win the objective. 

We'll never beat communism mearly by 
being against it. We will defeat communism 
only through a vital and dynamic faith in 
Americanism. 

Our duty in this, the nuclear age, is to 
wage the fight for freedom with all the 
courage and vigor we can muster. The in- 
ternational conspiracy of atheistic com- 
munism threatens us with total extinction 
through the deadly destruction wrought by 
the devastating weapons of this era. 

The FBI tells us that Soviet espionage 
activities in this country expose the fallacy 
of so-called peaceful coexistence. In recent 
years, pseudo appeals for peace by Com- 
munists have been more than matched by 
intensified Communist espionage efforts in 
the United States. Using blackmail, bribery, 
and similar techniques, Communist agents, 
many with diplomatic immunity, are step- 
ping up their efforts to obtain our military, 
scientific, and industrial know-how for use 
against us. 

One tried and proven weapon the Com- 
munists have used in the past has been the 
ruthless smear. Congressional committees, 
patriotic organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Legion, the FBI, and all those who at- 
tack subversion and defend American con- 
cepts are primary targets. The American 
Legion is proud to have earned from Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers the title 
of archenemy. 

The best yardstick of the effectiveness of 
the fight against communism is the fury of 
the smear attacks against the fighter, 
launched and conducted by the Reds. The 
smear of the American Legion by the Com- 
munists is not a new thing. It has been 
a continuing part of Communist effort since 
the American Legion exposed it 40 years ago. 

There was a time when American ideals 
of freedom and opportunity fired man’s 
Ymagination throughout the globe. The 
United States was the light and hope of all 
mankind. It should become such a symbol 
again. It can, provided we have a plan of 
victory consistent with our American prin- 
ciples, provided we are willing to work and 
to sacrifice for our ideals—provided we take 
the offensive in the war for the minds of 
men, 

I believe all real Americans will agree when 
I say that we want to live in a land which 
is strong. enough and morally courageous 
enough so that, instead of receiving inso- 
lent Communist ultimatums, we will be 
issuing American ultimatums to Red tyrants. 

We want to live in a nation which will 
not tolerate the spawning of communism on 
its own doorstep, Cuba, or in any other part 
of the free world that remains. 

Action on these principles is the funda- 
mental task of the American Legion, We 
must become a focal center for rallying the 
moral strength of democracy. No other or- 
ganization can do this for us. Moral leader- 
ship in this time of crisis can be claimed 
only by an organization which is completely 
free of ulterior motive, an organization 
which is co ly representative of all 
that is good in our way of life. This is the 
American Legion. 
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Address by Dr. Louis M. Orr, President, 
American Medical Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address by Dr. Louis M. 
Orr, of Orlando, Fla., president of the 
American Medical Association: 

ADDRESS TO THE HOUSE oF DELEGATES BY Lovis 
M. OrR, M.D., oF ORLANDO, FLA., PRESIDENT- 
ELECT, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
OPENING SESSION, House oF DELEGATES, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 108TH AN- 
NUAL MEETING, ATLANTIC CITY, JUNE 8, 
1959 
Mr. Speaker, members and guests of the 

house of delegates, I would like to express 
my warm, personal approval of the applause 
which you have given to Dr. Gunnar Gun- 
dersen. For the past 2 years, in his exten- 
sive travels throughout this country, and in 
Europe, Asia, and Australia, he has been an 
effective spokesman for American medicine. 
Dr. Gundersen has carried out his presi- 
dential duties not only with energy, but also 
with dignity and sincerity. I commend him 
for a job well done, and I hope that in the 
year ahead I can achieve the same high level 
of performance, 

In my brief remarks this morning, I shall 
look at a few issues and challenges which I 
believe should have close attention from this 
house of delegates and the entire medical 
profession—not just for the next 12 months, 
but for years to come. 

The policy actions taken at this meeting 
will be vitally important to American medi- 
cine. In addition, we must give constant 
attention to many other problems—old ones, 
new ones, and hardy perennials. Taking the 
long-range view, let me point out for par- 
ticular problem areas which demand full 
recognition and advance planning to meet 
the needs of the future. 


COSTS OF MEDICAL CARE 


One of these is the cost of medical care. 
Numerous Federal agencies and State gov- 
ernments are conducting studies of hospital 
costs, health insurance programs, and other 
economic aspects of medical care. Everyone 
is writing or speaking on this subject poli- 
ticians, economists, magazine writers, news- 
paper columnists, and curbstone experts, 
who sometimes air their views through the 
press. 

The American public—and rightfully so— 
has an intense interest in the costs of medi- 
cal care. Those costs involve the people's 
lives, health and pocket books. But the 
mass of written and spoken words frequently 
produces confusion and misinterpretation of 
facts in the fleld of medical economics. 
Quick and easy Information—sometimes mis- 
information—is co from persons who 
may be adept at statistics, but who lack a 
thorough knowledge of all the medical and 
human elements that go into health care. 

Therefore, I strongly urge that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association take the lead in pro- 
viding authoritative information gathered by 
qualified personnel with a real understand- 
ing of all the economic, medical and human 
factors involved in this complex subject. 

As I see it, such a program should involve 
much more than the collection of dry statis- 
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ties it should include continuing, simplified 
in tion, made understandable to the 
public. It should include studies of all pos- 
sible ways to stabilize or reduce the costs 
of medical care, hospitalization, and health 
insurance. It should encourage the develop- 
ment and increased use of rest homes, nurs- 
ing homes, rehabilitation centers, chronic 
iliness facilities, home care programs, home- 
maker services, and other special facilities 
for patients who do not need complete hos- 
pital care. 

Finally, in the field of hospital costs— 
and this perhaps is the major problem in 
the overall picture—the American Medical 
Association should draw atttention to all new 
ideas on the organization, design and con- 
struction of hospitals. One of these is the 
concept known as “progressive patient care” 
—which means the systematic classification 
of patients according to their medical needs. 

Under such a program the hospital can 
concentrate expensive equipment and highly 
skilled personnel in an intensive care unit for 
patients who need close attention. Then, 
as & patient improves, he can be moved to 
an intermediate care unit and finally to a 
convalescent or self-help unit. This will 
represent the concept of automation in pa- 
tient care. This concept improves patient 
care and produces economy both in con- 
struction and operating costs. In the field 
of atomedics we are going to see bricks and 
mortar, metal and plaster being replaced by 
plastics. Adhesives will be substituted for 
nails and bolts. We will also see the increas- 
ing usage of computing devices, ali of which 
will assist in reducing costs. Moreover, be- 
cause of the variation in room rates for the- 
different units, the hotel aspects of hospital- 
ization can be reduced. 

In short, all fresh, imaginative approaches 
should be explored by the American Medical 
Association in a vigorous, continuing study 
of medical and hospital costs. 

NEED FOR DEDICATED YOUNG PEOPLE 


The second area which I have in mind is 
the recruitment of qualified, dedicated young 
people to enter the study of medicine, 

For the past 30 years or more the pro- 
duction of new physicians by our medical 
schools has kept pace with the Nation's 
growth in population. However, we no 
longer can relax in the complacency of past 
or present accomplishments, We are enter- 
ing a period when increasingly rapid popu- 
lation growth—plus the mounting number 
and complexity of medical seryices—will re- 
quire a still greater increase in the annual 
number of medical school graduates, 

Last December in Minneapolis this house 
of delegates approved a clear, positive state- 
ment urging the sound expansion of exist- 
ing medical schools and the creation of new 
medical schools by universities which can 
Provide the proper academic and clinical 
setting. This program of expansion would 
be based upon careful, continuing study of 
the changing needs in all categories of med- 
ical activity. 

We accept the need for a greater quantity 
of medical service in the future. At the 
same time we are encouraging the medical 
schools to experiment in new programs to 
even further improve the quality and con- 
tent of their curriculum. 

There is one more very important consid- 
eration—the mental, moral and ethical cal- 
iber of tomorrow's doctors. ; 

It will not be enough to have a larger 
number of well-trained physicians in the 
years ahead, They must also be dedicated 
men and women with a profound, sincere 
realization of their obligations to their 
patients and to all of humanity. 

With these ideas in mind, I strongly urge 
the medical profession to consider the de- 
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velopment of a planned, organized program 


on all levels—national, State, local, and 
individual. 

The American Medical Association al- 
ready is engaged in a variety of efforts along 


It is producing a 
new career dance film on medicine. It 
provides informational materiais for inter- 
ested young people. The American Medical 
Association, however, cannot do the job 
alone. It must be carried down to every 
local community. 

Basically, this is a grassroots responsi- 
bility which should be assumed by every 
individual physician. He should take the 
time to talk medicine with promising young 
people of high school and college age. In 
particular, he should concentrate on those 
who have not only scientific aptitudes, but 
also the capacity for dedicated service. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 

The third area to which I would call your 
attention is that of research. It has been 
estimated that by 1970 this country will be 
spending around $1 billion a year on medi- 
cal research—with about one half of that 
total coming from private philanthropy and 
industry. We in the medical profession 
must exert infiuence and leadership in see- 
ing that research funds are spent wisely, not 
just in the economic sense but also from 
the standpoint of scientific principles and 
the public interest. 

Medical research in the years ahead will 
require more and more money and facili- 
ties. It will require increasingly intensive 
efforts to recruit and train medical scien- 
tists with an aptitude for research. It also 
will require constant vigilance to maintain 
a sound balance between practical, applied 
research and basic, long-range research. 
The American Medical Association should 
encourage, in all areas, the creation of “life- 
time grants” in basic research. It is only 
in this way that we will be able to attract 
the dedicated minds to pursue basic re- 
search with complete freedom from worry 
and distractions, financial and otherwise. 

Those of us in active practice are, quite 
naturally, interested in the practical results 
of medical research—the new drugs, treat- 
ments and techniques which we can apply in 
our everyday work. However, we must never 
forget that the vaccines, antiblotics, and 
hormones in use today are only the end re- 
sults of basic discoveries made years ago in 
such fields as pathology, bacteriology, and 
biochemistry. 

Everyone, in and out of medicine, hopes 
and prays that a cure will be found for can- 
cer. However, if and when we achieve an 
ultimate, complete conquest of cancer, it 
probably will come through new, basic 
knowledge of body celis—how and why they 
behave as they do. This kind of research 
will then provide specific clues for the de- 
velopment of new methods of treatment and 
prevention. 

The basic research of today produces the 
lifesaving drugs, preventive vaccines and 
dramatic surgical techniques of tomorrow. 
As Dr. Hans Selye has pointed out, the Na- 
tion's culture, health, and strength depend 
primarily upon its creative basic scientists— 
those whose main endeavor is to search for 
the kind of truth that cam be verified by 
experience. 

And so—whether we are promoting 12 
vate research programs, or expressing our 
opinions on legislation involving medical re- 
search fundse—let us fight always for proper 
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recognition of those dedicated men whose 
basic research may have a profound effect on 


the future of mankind, 


RESPONSISILITIES IN AGING 


The fourth and final subject I have in 
mind is aging and health care of the aged. 
As you know, this involves a complexity of 
problems with both immediate and long- 
range aspects. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation on the national level, is working hard 
on an expanding program to bring about a 
sound, realistic approach to all phases of 
these problems. 

But here again, the American Medical 
Association cannot do the job alone. I 
strongly appeal to every State medical so- 
ciety, every county medical society, every 
physician, to accept a share of the responsi- 
bility in carrying out the national program. 
I charge every member of this house of dele- 
gates to review the work in his State, and to 
help stimulate even greater activity. 

This responsibility must be met through 
medical leadership. If it is not, the poli- 
ticlans will take over the field. Every indi- 
vidual doctor must recognize the problems 
that exist in the field of aging. The. key 
to sound solutions lies in community plan- 
ning to develop services and facilities at- 
tuned to the needs of older people. This 
will require close cooperation among phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and all other interested 


groups. 

Encouraging progress has been made dur- 
ing the past 6 months by medical societies, 
prepayment plans, and insurance companies 
to meet the health insurance needs of senior 
citizens. However, we probably have less 
than a year in which to demonstrate—dra- 
matically and convincingly—that private 
health insurance can do this particular job. 
I appeal for an accelerated, snowballing pro- 
gram which will demonstrate medicine's 
leadership and wisdom in meeting the prob- 
lems of an aging population. 

This annual meeting here in Atlantic City 
promises to be an extremely interesting one. 
If I may call a spade a spade, we can ex- 
pect some very spirited discussion during the 
next 3 days. 

You will be acting upon the report of the 
Commission on Medical Care Plans, which 
was presented 6 months ago at the Minne- 
apolis meeting and which, since then, I hope 
has been under study by the entire profes- 
sion. 

You will be receiving a report from the 
judicial council on our relations with osteo- 
pathy. 

You will be considering some important 
recommendations from the Committee on 
Preparation for General Practice. 

You will be wrestling with some proposals 
regarding social security coverage of self- 
employed physicians. 

These and many other Issues coming be- 
fore you at this meeting contain the seeds 
of controversy. They involve subjects on 
which physician shave a wide range of opin- 
ions. 

MEDICAL STATESMANSHIP 


I urge every interested physician to ex- 
press himself fully at the reference commit- 
tee open hearings tomorrow. I urge every 
delegate to make full use of his privileges 
on the floor of this house. At the same time, 
I hope that all discussion will be based upon 
a maximum of reason and logic. Above all, 
I hope that medical statesmanship will pre- 
vail—keeping in mind not only the interests 
and standards of medicine but also the med- 
ical and economic welfare of the people whom 
we serve. 

Thank you. 
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House Armed Services Subcommittee In- 
vestigation Into Activities of Retired 
Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the House Committee on Armed 
Services began its investigation into the 
activities of retired military, naval, and 
civilian personnel in connection with the 
awarding of defense contracts. Because 
this action grew out of action that first 
took place on the floor of the House in 
connection with the 1960 defense ap- 
propriation bill, and a suggested amend- 
ment to that bill which I opposed on 
the floor, I believe that some Members 
may be interested in the text of testi- 
mony which I was privileged to submit 
to the subcommittee on July 10. Under 
leave to extend my remarks the testi- 
mony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL S. 
STRATTON, DEMOCRAT, New YORK, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES REGARDING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
RETMED MILTraARy AND FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL IN DEFENSE CONTRACTING, JULY 
10, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this subcommittee today in 
connection with the broad question of the 
employment of retired governmental per- 
sonnel, both military and civilian, in the 
I have no par- 
ticular special interest in this field except 
that I happen to be a Reserve officer in the 
Navy and I do represent a district which 
includes two major defense manufacturing 
concerns, the General Electric Co. and the 
Alco Products Co., both of Schenectady. 
Since Schenectady is an area which has been 
most heavily hit by unemployment our 
people are naturally concerned about any 
action that might further impair the like- 
Imood of a fair share of the employment 
connected with the defense industry from 
coming into our area. 

This subject arose in the first instance, if 
my recollection is correct, in connection 
with the employment of retired military per- 
sonnel, and It came to a head on the floor 
of the House on June 3 in an amendment 
offered by my friend and colleague from 
New York State, Congressman SANTANGELO, 
to the Defense Department appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1960 providing that no de- 
fense funds could be expended for the pay- 
ment of any contract with any firm which 
employed retired military or naval officers 
of general or fiag rank who had been retired 
for less than 5 years. Although the amend- 
ment came to the floor in the course of 
debate and was entirely unexpected, I believe 
the Recorp will show that I was the only 
Member of the House to rise and speak out 
against It specifically on the merits. The 
amendment failed by a single vote.on a 
division of the House, but only after the 
chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
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Subcommittee, Mr. Manon, had Indicated 
that he felt the subject raised by Congress- 
man SANTANGELO should be fully explored 
by -this committee rather than be tacked 
on hastily to a major appropriation bill. 
Since the committee is now in the process 
of undertaking the inquiry to which the 
gentleman from Texas referred, my only pur- 
pose here is to restate most emphatically 
the opinions that I expressed on the House 
floor at the time the original suggestion was 
made, and to offer to this subcommittee, 
most respectfully, my own suggestions as to 
the proper course that this investigation 
should take. 

In my judgment the amendment origi- 
nally offered by Mr. SANTANGELO was unwise 
and unsound. It could only have had the 
result of damaging many entirely innocent 
retired officers, cud it would have had a most 
disastrous effect on the conduct of our whole 
defense program. Certainly this commit- 
tee would not, I am sure, desire to do any- 
thing either to impair the defense pro- 
gram or to cause injustice to be done to 
loyal officers of our armed services who 
have completed their service and retired 
pursuant to law. 

The original amendment appears to have 
been offered on the assumption that retired 
Officers who have gone to work in defense 
plants are, if not always at least in most 
cases, utilizing their knowledge of defense 
Matters and their acquaintances among de- 
fense personnel to the detriment of the 
Government, the taxpayers, and the defense 
program as a whole. The suggestion: has 
eyen been made that thousands and perhaps 
millions of dollars might be saved, without 
any impairment whatsoever in our national 
defense, if retired officers were barred from 
any position in a-defense contracting or- 
ganization. 

I am not aware whether any evidence 
exists to support such a charge. It may 
well be that there are instances where re- 
tired officers have used their abilities im- 
properly to the detriment of the country 
and at a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
That, of course, will be one of the things 
to which this committee will address itself 
in the course of this inquiry. But it would 
be my own feeling that such instances of 
a- betrayal of trust will be very few and 
far between, and that as a general rule it 
may be assumed that the retired officers 
of this country, ess of their rank, 
are loyal, honest and conscientious individ- 
uals who are no less anxious to serve the 
interests of their country after their retire- 
ment than when they were in uniform. 
Certainly those retired officers who now 
occupy positions of importance in the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Alco Products in my 
home city—and there are a substantial 
number of them—most definitely meet this 
standard. 

And so I believe it would be a graye mis- 
take if this committee were to proceed on 
the assumption that there is something in- 
herently wrong with a retired officer going to 
work for a defense contractor, and I do not 
believe that the committee intends to create 


any such impression. On the contrary, there ` 


would seem to be evidence to suggest that 
this kind of procedure is actually extremely 
helpful to the national defense. In the first 
place, the defense contractor greatly bene- 
fits from the advice and recommendations of 
individuals who have spent their lyes in 
the defense field. How better could a civilian 
manufacturer understand the requirements 
of the defense program than with the help 
of someone in his own company who had 
been closely connected with that kind of pro- 
gram? In the second place, what more nat- 
ural thing for a retired officer to do than to 
find retired employment in the field with 
which he is most directly familiar and in 
which he has spent his life? All of us, 
as members of the Armed Services Com- 
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mittee, are well aware that the retirement 
income for officers is not excessive. Most 
of our officers are retiring these days at com- 
paratively young ages, many while their fam- 
ilies are still in the process of completing 
their education, which is the period of 
heaviest demand on one’s income. To ex- 
pect that a retired officer should live and 
provide for his family entirely on his retire- 
ment pay is, of course, completely unrealis- 
tic. Only recently our committee approved 
the Navy hump legislation which would 
force senior officers out of the service earlier 
than they would normally except to retire, 
and we acknowledged the economic burden 
this would place on them by providing for 
the payment of a special separation bonus to 
such officers. Many of these officers, by the 
way, though in the rank of captain, will be 
promoted to fiag rank upon their retirement, 
and therefore would fall within the terms of 
the original Santangelo amendment, 
Wouldn't we be causing them a grave in- 
justice to force them out of uniform ahead 
of the normal period of time and then fore- 
close automatically to them the one civilian 
field where they would be most likely to find 
employment? 

Actually, if our defense program is to suc- 
ceed—and judging from the continuing be- 
havior of the Soviet Union we will have a 
defense program of some magnitude with 
us for a long, long time to come—then there 
must be the closest possible Haison and 
understanding between those in the military 
service and those in the manufacturing field, 
How better can we hope to achieve this 
necessary liason than by means of a free 
and untrammeled interchange of personnel? 

If there are abuses then of course these 
should be dealt with. But it would be my 
recommendation that any legislation de- 
signed to prevent any such abuses be di- 
rected toward the specific abuses the com- 
mittee uncovers rather than toward retired 
Officers and defense contractors generally. 
Surely we need not throw out the baby with 
the bath. This was the basic flaw in the 
Santangelo amendment; and had it been en- 
acted the whole defense program would 
have ground to an abrupt stop. 

Specifically, the implication that retired 
officers employed in Defense Establishments 
is a bad thing would seem to be based on 
the assumption that defense contracts are 
awarded by one or two individuals, in which 
case personal friendships and individual fa- 
voritism might be controlling. Frankly, my 
own limited experience has been that this is 
not the case, that before any contract can 
be awarded the decision must pass through 
many different hands and many different 
boards, Personal acquaintances might well 
enable an individual company to grasp more 
quickly Defense Department requirements 
and be able to locate more readily the first 
stage in the procurement process, but they 
would not be likely to have any decisive in- 
fluence on the outcome. 

I would respectfully suggest that the com- 
mittee direct its attention to this particular 
field. If it develops that important con- 
tracts can be awarded by single individuals 
on the basis of nothing more substantial 
than favoritism, then in my judgment cor- 
rective legislation ought to address itself to 
the contract-awarding machinery, to insure 
a close check on the actions of any single 
individual. 

These are only tentative suggestions, Mr. 
Chairman, and I make them with some hesi- 
tation in view of my status as a very junior 
member of this distinguished committee. I 
know that the subcommittee has very broad 
experience in the whole field of defense pro- 
curement which cannot be duplicated by 
any individual member, But what disturbs 
me most about this investigation, Mr. Chair- 
man, is what I might describe as a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, suggesting that 
we in America may gradually be moving 
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back toward the view of a bygone day that 


might best be expressed by the term “the 
devil theory of war.” - I had thought that as 
a result of our experiences in World War II 
and our experience during the cold war that 
has followed it, that we had at last grown 
out of the rather naive assumptions that 
were prevalent In the 1920’s and 1930's that 
the military operations of World War I were 
not the result of broad political, economic, 
and social forces at work, but rather were 
the result of the schemings and machina- 
tions of one of two sinister and eyil indi- 
viduals. 

I hope we are not today allowing ourselves 
to fall into the same trap by implying that 
the heavy financial and psychological bur- 
dens of continuing to stand up against the 
massive threat of Soviet communism are not 
the result of equally massive political and 
economic forces at work in the modern world, 
but rather have been caused by the evil 
machinations of just a few individuals and 
that when these individuals are removed we 
can live quietly and easily and cheaply once 
more. Can we honestly believe that there Is 
some sort of "devil" explanation of this kind 
for the high cost of military budgets? Can 
we honestly believe that if we only push aside 
one or two retired generals or admirals we 
can provide for our military security on a 
Painless and almost costless basis? 

As a boy, I grew up in a day, Mr. Chair- 

man, when the professional millitary men 
of this country were not held in very high 
regard. It was quite fashionable when I was 
in college to sneer at anyone in uniform and 
to assume that no individual worth his salt 
would ever be so silly to consider a profes- 
sional military career. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
we never go back to that kind of thing again. 
Thank God that, in spite of that common 
view, we had able career officers ready when 
World War II came, to win the victory for 
America. And unless we can continue to 
attract and retain in our armed services the 
ablest and most competent men and women 
to solve some of the fantastically complex 
problems that confront us in main 
our national security, we will be in desperate 
straits indeed in the years ahead. 
- Let this subcommittee certainly root out 
all evildoing that may exist. But let us not 
also lend ourselves, even unwittingly, to the 
support of any campaign that would sug- 
gest that those who have dedicated their 
lives to the defense of their country are 
actually men and women who are under- 
mining it. Let us do nothing that will, even 
indirectly, discourage wise and intelligent 
men and women from going into the career 
Service of our country. Let us instead recog- 
nize that this Nation has indeed a right to 
expect those who have served in uniform to 
continue to make their skills available to the 
defense of their country as long as life and 
breath permit. 


New Park in Tri-State Area—Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Park Service has recently an- 
nounced the opening, this summer, of 
the Cumberland Gap National Park 
the area of three States, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia. This new park 
appropriately dedicated on July 4 last 
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will offer vast scenic beauties and rec- 
reational opportunities to those who visit 
the three-State area. Mr. Warner 
Ogden has written an interesting ac- 
count of this historic and scenic wonder- 
land park. His writing appeared in the 
New York Times on June 7, 1959, and 
under unanimous consent I include this 
report in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The report follows: 


A New PARK In THE APPALACHIANS—CUMBER- 
LAND Gap TRACT Ser ASIDE IN Memory or 
THE PIONEERS 

(By Warner Ogden) 

Minpiesboro, Ky.—Daniel Boone blazing 
the Wilderness Trail through Cumberland 
Gap in 1775, had a major role in bringing 
drama and romance to a famous pass. 

Now the new Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park is an American shrine to pre- 
serve the memory of the pioneers who passed 
through there for the conquest and settle- 
ment of the lower Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys, and the Northwest. 

Travelers today can follow in the footsteps 
of the Indians, the early settlers, the Civil 
War strategists with their “Long Tom” can- 
non on the Pinnacle, and the seekers of for- 
tune who came here with English capital in 
the Gay Nineties for a short-lived industrial 
boom. 


Now, however, travelers come by good roads 
over the path of the pioneers to the more 
than 20,000-acre midland Gibraltar of Amer- 
ica in a scenic area where the corners of 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee meet. It 
is easily reached by U.S. 25-E and US. 58. 

VISITOR CENTER 


A new visitor center, with museum and 
theater, will be completed this month, just 
off U.S, 25-E, near the northern entrance to 
the new park. Various events have been 
arranged in the area in connection with the 
park dedication July 4. 

The main program will be a 2-day celebra- 
tion at Middlesboro July 3 and 4. On July 3 
there will be judging of historic window dis- 
Plays; a golf match between professionals 
and amateurs on what is called the oldest 
golf course in the United States in continu- 
ous existence; arrival of a pioneer Thomas 
Walker wagon on the Wilderness Road; a 
parade; a barbecue, and a homecoming jam- 
boree with variety shows. 

Then on July 4 there will be North-South 
“skirmish” teams, an official luncheon, pres- 
entation of State flags of all the States and 
the dedication of the park at the Visitor Cen- 
ter, with fireworks at night. y 

President Eisenhower was invited by a 
three-State delegation which went to Wash- 
ington. Members have been hopeful that he 
would accept. When they mentioned the 
“oldest golf course,” the President laughed 
and quipped, “That would be an induce- 
ment.” 

OVERLOOK TERRACE 

The park is being rapidly developed by the 
National Park Service. An overlook terrace 
has been completed on the Pinnacle, highest 
peak in the park, from which may be seen 
parts of several States, including the Great 
Smoky Mountains, 80 miles to the south, on 
clear days. Wide horseshoe parking grounds, 
an information center and a visitor shelter 
with displays have also been built near the 
crest of the Pinnacle. Paths through pine- 
scented woodlands lead to the overlook, to 
Civil War fortifications, to the old road up 
which “Long Tom” was hauled, and to other 
points of interest. 

For a historic step into the past, tourists 
can stop at the new visitor center. The 
museum is in the exhibits room on the sec- 
ond floor of the center. Twenty-three ex- 
hibits cover a period of history beginning 
prior to the coming of the explorers and on 
into the 20th century, with emphasis on the 
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Pioneer period. In the museum are dis- 
Plays showing the background of the pio- 
neers and their role in the Nation's history. 

Of special interest is a diorama showing 
Daniel Boone and his axemen blazing the 
Wilderness Road. There are also small mod- 
els of an early Kentucky fort and a Civil 
War supply wagon. 

A small theater, opem without charge, 
seats 150 persons. The audio-visual equip- 
ment includes an automatic slide-synchron- 
ized sound am unit, a 16-mm. movie 
projector and conventional slide projector. 

“The automatic unit combines a narrated 
historical story and description of principal 
park features with slides showing historical 
events and scenic views of the park,” Dean 
Guy, park superintendent explained. The 
movie is being presented at frequent inter- 
vals daily to aid the visitor in understanding 
and enjoying the park. 

Two observation areas at the Visitor Cen- 
ter give panorama views of the gap. 

A new road leads from U.S. 25-E to the 
parking area of the Visitor Center and a new 
road is being completed from the Visitor 
Center to the Skyland Road, which goes up 
to the pinnacle. There are 4 miles of park 
roads open to the public, 


SCENIC WILDERNESS 


Among the park’s sights are Cudjo's Cave 
at Cumberland Gap, discovered by Dr. 
Thomas Walker in 1750, and a scenic wilder- 
ness known by the names of the Devil's Gar- 
den, Sand Cave, and White Rocks. This area 
encompasses a 20-mile segment of the Cum- 
berland Mountains wall, which is split by 
the great pass through which the pioneers 
poured. 

Among nearby attractions is Lincoln Me- 
morial University, with its Lincoln room, at 
Harrogate, Tenn., which is also open to 
visitors. 

Dr. Robert L. Kincaid, historian and for- 
mer president of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, had much to do with the creation of 
the new park. He and others in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Tennessee began their efforts 
35 years ago. Dr. Kincaid impressed Wash- 
ington with the need to preserve the historic 
area. 

“Cumberland Gap has been the scene for 
& vast pageant of American history,” he re- 
ported. “Although deep in the interior of 
the early West, it spans nearly three cen- 
turies of white civilization in the continent. 
Gabriel Arthur first passed through it in 
1673 over the well-worn Indian trail known 
as Athawominee or the Path of the Armed 
Ones. Dr. Thomas Walker, making a tour 
into the West in 1750 for the Loyal Land Co., 
chartered it officially for the first time. 
Nineteen years later Daniel Boone passed 
through with some companions on his first 
long hunt in the Kentucky land. 

“However, it was not until 1775, when he 
and a band of 30 axmen cut the Wilderness 
Road to Kentucky, that the famous pass 
began its major role in the settlement of the 
Northwest. With this event Cumberland 
Gap leaped into national significance.” 

It was Henry Clay who, while riding to 
make a speech to mountaineers, paused in 
the historic pass and turned his ear to the 
silent forests which spread out before him. 
In reply to a query from someone who broke 
his revery, the great orator sald, “I am listen- 
ing to the tread of the coming millions?’ 

This three-State region today looks for 
millions through the years ahead to come to 
the new historical park. Any information 
desired on the area may be obtained free 
from the Middlesboro Chamber of Commerce 
office, which has a list of accommodations 
available, including hotels, motels, and 
restaurants, 

Middlesboro, a town of 15,000, was origi- 
nally named Middlesborough after a coal and 
iron center in England by that mame. It 
has & main street over 100 feet wide. Par- 
allel streets are named after English shires. 


July 13 


OUTDOOR DRAMA 

At Pine Mountain State Park, near Pine- 
ville, Ky., 12 miles from Cumberland Gap, 
the outdoór drama, “The Book of Job,“ opens 
in Laurel Cove, a natural amphitheater, in 
June. The drama will run to July 25, Mon- 
day through Saturday nights at 8:30. 

From the mountains, the first of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority lakes (Norris Lake) 
Is reached by U.S. 25-E, just a few miles south 
of Cumberland Gap, on the way to Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade has reached the 
State of Idaho, and is well on its way 
across that State. The cross-country 
trek has included one wedding—in Kem- 
merer, Wyo. The bride was Miss Judy 
Roudebaugh. The groom was Mr. Al 
Hollaman. Both are Oregonians. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the ninth on-the-trail 
report written by Robert (Rudy) Roude- 
baugh, father of the bride and driver of 
the Drain wagon. It covers the days 
June 20 through June 29, and appeared 
in the July 2, 1959, issue of the Drain, 
Oreg., Enterprise. 

The report follows: 


DavGHtTer’s WEDDING BIGGEST EVENT ON 
WAGON TRAIL FOR RUDY 


(By Robert (Rudy) Roudebaugh, driver of 
Drain covered wagon in the 2,000-mile 
trek to Oregon from Independence, Mo., 
retracing the historical Oregon Trail) 


June 20 and 21: Arrived at the Green River 
Camp at 11:30 for the weekend. Green River 
was high, but went down 2 or 3 feet this 
weekend. Janell helped a little lamb get 
back to its mother. It took her about an 
hour. It was the cutest thing she’s done 
on the trip. Al Hollaman and Judy Roude- 
baugh arrived here at camp about midnight. 

June 22, 5:56: All hooked up and ready to 
roll. 6:44: We sure had a tough pull to get 
out of our camp this morning. We are now 
entering Lincoln County. Al and Judy have 
been taken to Evanston for their blood test 
so we won't see them until this evening. The 
way things look they will be kept pretty 
busy. All that you see along here are sheep- 
herder wagons on every point. We can still 
see a peak of Windy River Range, also snow 
peaks in Utah. The sun is shining but it is 
windy. 11:20: Arrived at Taylor grazing 
land. 

June 23, 6:05: On Highway 128. It is the 
slickest oil we have ever been on for the 
mules. Ki and Janell have gone into Kem- 
merer to get ready for the wedding. 7:22: 
A logging truck is going by. It had about 
60 or 70 logs. Stakes are about twice as high 
as the ones out there (Oregon). Looked like 
all 32-foot logs. There were no binders on. 

9:58: Crossed Willow Creek. 10:03: Going 
by sawmill and planer. I understand the 
mill cuts about 70,000 board feet a day. 
11:19; Arrived in Kemmerer, elevation is 
6,924 feet, population 1,667. 11:24: Went 
over the Hams Fork River. 11:30: Arrived at 
the city triangle for Judy's wedding. There 
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was a large crowd, between 500 and 800 peo- 
ple, 
WEDDING ON THE TRAIL 

The wedding was held in front of the Ore- 
gon Trail marker across the street from the 
mother store of J. C: Penneys. It was the 
only weddirg ever held in Triangle Park. 
I gave the bride away and Janell was maid 
of honor. Sheryl Carnine was bridesmaid 
with Don Work acting as best man. At the 
very, very last minute, my mother arrived 
from Lexington, Nebr. (Mrs. James Roude- 
baugh). 

It was the most wonderful wedding two 
young people could ever had. Judy made the 
most beautiful bride, all in white. Many 
thanks to Mrs. Edna Erickson. She made 
Judy's wedding dress. By the way, Judy was 
about 20 minutes late getting to the wed- 
ding. 12:04: Judy and Al drove the wagon 
away from the triangle. 

12:45: Arrived at camp at the Kemmerer 
sale ground. 2:00: A wedding reception was 
held at the Frontier dining room. All the 
wagon train personnel were present and many 
of my old friends of Kemmerer were also 
there. They had a beautiful wedding cake 
furnished by the Kemmerer Bakery, They 
received many lovely gifts. 

I visited with an old boss of mine, Ralph 
Sutton, most of the afternoon. I worked 
Tor him 22 years ago.. He also showed us the 
trail for tomorrow past his ranch. 7:30: The 
people of Kemmerer gave us a banquet in 
honor of the bride and groom. My mother 
and I were both asked to make a speech. 
Ralph Sutton's mother came from Salt Lake 
City to see me tonight. I was always treated 
like one of the family. It was one of the 
biggest days I've had on the trail. 

June 24; People in Kemmerer had us for 
breakfast at the Frontier Cafe this morning. 
5:52: All harnessed up and ready to roll. 
Judy and Al are riding with us today. 6:29: 
We are leaving Kemmerer, 6:37: We are 
crossing over Ham Fork River. 8:15: We are 
pulling a steep hill. All the people got off 
to walk. 8:28: Elevation 7,510 feet. 9:25: 
Elevation 7,663. The road branches off at the 
old Sutton ranch. We are also going by the 
Jone pine tree which is an old landmark. 
The old tree hasn't grown in years. 11:11: 
Elevation 6,362 feet. 11:47: Elevation has 
gone up to 7,805 feet. 

Last night we visited the graye of Nancy 
Hill, who died on July 4, 1847. We also saw 
three other graves of unknown men. 12:12: 
Arrived at camp. We are staying at a place 
called Immigrant Springs. John McDermott 
and the Cormier family have traveled the last 
few miles behind the wagons. Paul rode with 
the Carnines and Bobbie rode with me. KI. 
Al, and Judy rode in the car with the rest 
of them. Five-year-old Bobbie calls me his 
wagonmaster. Janell has been down watch- 
ing some sheep about a quarter of a mile 
away. 

June 25, 5:30: Al and Judy have left for 
home. 6:02: We are headed northwest. The 
sun is out bright but it is still hazy. This 
camp we stayed at was an old watering hole 
for the pioneers on the Oregon Trail. It was 
so pretty and green with ice cold water. I 
wish we could have stayed longer. (It even 
had some trees.) There was snow pretty 
close to camp. Some of the wagon people 
went up and brought some snow back for our 
coolers. 6:22: Elevation 8,035. 7:31: Janell 
just got out of bed. 7:46: Elevation is now 
8.400. A spring in the seat broke. 8:00: 
Going down a hill to Sublet Creek. 8:30: 
Just going down a hill. We had to lock the 
wheels to slow our speed. Ki walked and 
Janell said, “If I ride all the way down I 
wouldn't be chicken.” 9:14: We, are going 
to start down another hill, and will lock our 
wheels again, 10:24: Drove off of Rocky Hill 
into Rock Creek. 10:36: Ki’s brother, Bob 
Weaver and family from Springfield, sab 
showed up and we sure were 
them. C 
ville (Sam and Bob). 11:22: Hit the oil 
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road. We have sure seen a lot of Hereford 
cattle along this road. 11:25: Crossed Spring 
Creek. 12:07: Arrived at camp along Spring 
Creek at the edge of Cokeville. Its popula- 
tion is 600 and the elevation: is 6,192 feet. 

June 26, 5:25: It has started to rain. Doc 
has a sore neck, 6:18: We are on our way, 
northwest on Highway 30. Ki is on cook 
shift, 6:28: Crossed Spring Creek. 6:36: 
Crossed Smith Fork River. Sagebrush is a 
little bigger along here. 9:21: Leaving Wyo- 
ming and entering Idaho and Bear Lake 
County. Idaho was admitted to the Union 
on July 3, 1890, and Wyoming was made a 
State July 10,1890. Stopped to rest and had 
coffee at the State line. 9:46: Heading across 
Idaho. 10:15; Crossed Thomas Fork Creek. 
10:30: Pulling up Webber Hill. We had to 
rest three times. The summit elevation is 
6,395 feet. 12:15: Arrived at Mariner Jensen 
ranch on Bear River. We will make camp 
here. The Bear Lake Rangers and a riding 
club from Paris, Idaho, gave us a fried 
chicken dinner and we were entertained by 
the Montpelier Lions club trio who. have 
entertained all over the United States. The 
Boy Scouts from Eugene and vicinity are 
going to stand guard for us tonight. 

June 27, 5:55: Waiting for Roy this morn- 
ing. 6:07: We are heading west. Bear Creek 
Rangers are riding on saddle horses with us. 
Vicki Jensen is riding with Janell and me. 
She is 11 years old and her father owns the 
ranch where we camped last night. Doc and 
Jan are up on the bit today. The weather 
now is rain. It is also chilly. 7:07: We are 
following Bear River foothills. Ki has gone 
on ahead to do the laundry. 8:05: We have 
dropped down into the valley which is about 
2 miles wide. Janell and Vicki are in the 
seat driving and I'm here in the back writing 
to my faithful readers of the Drain Enter- 

. So many people have admired the 
spreader rings Mel Ross of Drain has lent 
me for this trip. 8:36: The valley has wid- 
ened out. We have added saddle horses and 
riders, 

CAVALCADE REACHES IDAHO 


9:02: Entering Montpelier, Idaho. It is 
the first town in Idaho, population 2,682. It 
has rained all morning. 9:11: We are now 
going by the hospital where Pop“ Weaver 
Clark is staying. He is our oldest member 
and needed a rest badly so he will be in the 
hospital for a few days. We went out of our 
way so he could see us go by. 9:27: Stopped 
by the post office for the mail pickup. Very 
few people were out to see us. 10:06: We 
made Camp at Bear River County Fairgrounds 
and we will stay here for the weekend. The 
wagons traveled 16 miles today. Janell and 
Vicki brought the wagon into the circle. 
2:00: We went to the high school where we 
took showers. Janell went to the show and 
Ki stood the 9 to 11 o'clock guard with me. 


District Recreation Programs Showing 
Growth Each Each Year 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on more 
than one occasion in the past few months 
I have had an opportunity to call to the 
attention of the membership the great 
demand for a better understanding of 
the need for off-production-line activi- 
ties and job opportunities, 

The following article from one of the 
fine daily papers in my district, the 
Greensburg Tribune Review, clearly 
helps to point up this situation. 
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In our future planning we must give 
more emphasis to recreational employ- 
ment opportunities. 'This basically will 
be cne of the answers to automation and 
shorter workwecks. 

I recommend the following to the 
membership of the House as required 
reading: 

DISTRICT RECREATION ProcraMs SHOWING 
GROWTH EACH YEAR 


Recreation, the original -do-it-yourself 
fad, is today a growing tribute to the lead- 
ership of the professional. 

A soaring population, booming suburbs, 
and America's growing preoccupation with 
group activities have all but abolished the 
corner lot that once served as a combination 
playfield and meeting place for another gen- 
eration. 

As the farm became a shopping center and 
the small town a hub for building develop- 
ments, the neighborhood recreation center. 
that corner lot, vanished, the victim of an 
ever-expanding and land-hungry economy. 

What was first viewed simply as “growing 
pains” soon gave evidence of becoming a 
serious illness, 

To cure this illness, government on all 
levels turned to the professional recreation 
director, the individual trained in youth work 
and capable of developing and putting into 
practice programs to provide a maximum 
number of people with the best possible 
Tacilities. 

It hasn't been an easy job. 

IN MANY DISTRICTS 

Public apathy, unsuitable facilities, and 
low budgets have made a difficult task even 
harder. 

Public apathy, unsuitable facilities and low 
budgets have made a difficult task even 
harder. 

Fortunately not all communities have 
ignored the problem, Many are, in fact, pro- 
viding excellent recreational facilities and 
programs bridging the gulf between the do- 
it-yourself venture of another age and the 
out-and-out commercial and resort establish- 
ments. 

Central Westmoreland County residents 
have been particularly fortunate in this re- 
spect. Outstanding recreation programs are 
now in effect in most of our larger urban 
communities and in some of the more heavily 
populated rural areas. 

ESTABLISHED PROGRAM 

Greensburg, Jeanette, and Latrobe, for in- 
stance, have long-established organized rec- 
reation programs under full-time professional 
directors. Hempfield Township's program is 
rapidly approaching a similar status despite 
unusual geographical problems. And many 
other smaller communities are supporting a 
small amount of activity principally in the 
summer seasons on a pert-time basis. 

And an overall program is being conducted 
by the Westmoreland County Recreation 
Commission aimed chiefly at adult programs, 
coordination of local programs, long range 
planning and small community activities. 

In communities maintaining an organized 
recreational program, policy is either estab- 
lished or approved by a recreation board or 
commission on which municipal government 
officials and school board members are rep- 
resented. They in turn participate in the 
— 8 ot the program usually on an equal 

as 

The chief gap in the programs offered both 
on à year-around and seasonal basis is the 
adult program, ignored for the most part 
or limited to periodic lectures and craft 
classes. However, it is in this area that the 
county program—still more or less in the 
developing stage—is expected to enjoy its 
greatest success, 


COVERS WIDE FIELD 


In almost every instance the local recrea- 
tion groups make an effort to cooperate with 
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churches, service clubs, YMCAs and youth 
groups in the formulation and conduct of 
their programs. This cooperation has proven 
to be of immeasurable assistance in promot- 
ing wider participation in recreation activi- 
tles. 

Thus Greensburg's widespread program 
covers playgrounds, playlots, football and 
baseball, arts and crafts, dancing, operettas, 
volley ball, basketball, tennis, ice skating 
and in cooperation with outside agencies, 
swimming, golf, gym and handball. 

The Greensburg program is developing on 
a large scale every year and particularly since 
the partial development of Lynch Field, des- 
tined-along with St. Clair Park and Mount 
Odin Park to provide the city with a well- 
rounded program for every age group. 

Jeannette, and Latrobe have similar ex- 
tensive programs, particularly Latrobe where 
the recent construction of a community 

swimming pool near the present athletic field 
offers a tremendous recreation potential. 

Experts who have studied the problem of 
recreation in the central Westmoreland area 
have pinpointed the present programs—adult 
activities, recreation buildings, and swim- 
ming pools. Progress is being made toward 
@ better rounded adult program, but the 
swimming pool and recreation buildings are 
largely hamstrung by a lack of funds. 

WELL ORGANIZED 


All recreation groups plead a lack of money. 
Thus, recreation leaders find themeelves un- 
able, because of insufficient facilities, to 
satisfy the public demand for participation 
in the program and, because of the insuffi- 
cient facilities, unable to acquire the finan- 
cial support necessary to expand the program. 

But, despite the difficulties involved, there 
is every reason to believe that the immediate 
Greensburg-Jeannette-Latrobe area has as 
extensive and, within financial limitations, 
well-organized overall recreation programs 
as any similar area in western Pennsylvania, 

Each of the three municipalities have or- 
ganized full-time directors and employees, 
municipal parks, nearby State recreation 
areas, an outdoor swimming pool in Latrobe 
and one in the planning stage in Greensburg, 
indoor facilities in cooperation with church 
and school officials, and easy access to at 
least six outdoor commercial swimming pools. 

The immediate area ls also likely to enjoy 
added facilities when the county program 
which tentatively plans a system of parks as 
well as the arts and crafts programs fulfills 
its early promise. 

Thus, af least for those living in the 
tricity area, the recreation future for both 
children and adults appears bright. 

And there is every indication that govern- 
ment is at last recognizing its full responsi- 
bilities in the same field. One of the most 
effective fighters for additional recreation 
facilities has been Congressman Joun I. 


Congressman DENT sees the shorter work- 
week, the increased use of the automobile, 
and the resulting freedom of movement and 
the improved standard of living, as present- 
ing a challenge to government, local, State, 
and Federal, to set aside lands and pro- 
vide facilities for even greater recreation 
programs; 


Effect of the Midwinter and Spring Floods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the address delivered by the Hon- 


orable Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
on “Effect of the Midwinter and Spring 
Floods,” at the 46th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress on May 14, 1959, will prove of inter- 
est to my colleagues and it is with much 
pleasure that I am haying it inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY Leo A. HorcH, DIRECTOR, OFFICE or 
CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, AT THE 
467TH NATIONAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL 
Rivers AND HARBORS CONGRESS, MAYFLOWER 
HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Providing Federal assistance in natural 
disasters is a program of historical develop- 
ment. The first nationwide plan to help 
disaster victims was launched by the Red 
Cross. In 1881, this excellent organization 
widened its sphere of wartime activities to 
include assistance in natural disasters. The 
aid extended was so effective that in 1900, 
Congress chartered the American National 
Red Cross as a quasi-government organiza- 
tion, charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding natural disaster victims with food, 
clothing, medical care, and shelter. We owe 
a debt of great magnitude to the Red Cross 
for the assistance rendered to the people of 
our Nation. 

The organization, concerned largely with 
relief of human suffering was not equipped 
to handle the highly technical problems— 
repair of bridges, streets, and dams, clearing 
of debris, repair of sanitation facilities—the 
almost inevitable results of natural disasters. 

The Surplus Property Disaster Act of 1947 
was the first positive action toward making 
available Federal assistance in natural dis- 
asters, but it became ineffective when war- 
time surplus goods were exhausted. In 1950, 
Public Law 875, now known as the Federal 
Disaster Act, was passed. 

The history of disaster assistance was rec- 
ognized in this legislation by the division of 
responsibility between the Red Cross and 
the Federal Government. 

This division still applies—the Red Cross 
is geared to relieve human suffering and the 
Federal agencies are geared to repair public 
facilities and render other services essen- 
tial for the preservation of life and property, 
when required to supplement State and local 
efforts. 

The Disaster Act was administered orig- 
inally by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration. In January 1953, that re- 
sponsibility was shifted to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and—under the 
terms of the Reorganization Act of last 
year—to the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
Dilization. 

The similarity between natural disaster 
and over-all civil defense activities is ap- 
parent. We consider it basic that in any 
emergency, disaster needs are met first by 
the Individuals and families and by the local 
government. Support action comes from the 
State and then from the Federal Govern- 
ment, if required. The first line of defense— 
whether it be in making ready for disaster 
or the havoc that follows—must be the in- 
dividual. 

At the State and Federal level the impact 
of natural disaster normally requires far less 
diversion of resources than would be re- 
quired in an enemy attack. It is significant, 
however, that the procedures for meeting im- 
mediate disaster needs are virtually identical, 
The need for gathering information, the as- 
sessment of damage, the establishment of 
support requirements follow the same, basic 
procedural patterns. 

The challenge of a natural disaster gives 
the Federal agencies, as well as State and 
local governments, a chance to perfect their 
administrative organizations and to develop 
and refine techniques whereby the ability to 
meet and surmount the obstacles of the 
greater disaster of war is increased. 
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A request for Federal assistance must be 
made by the Governor of the affected State 
and must Include oertain specific informa- 
tion—an estimate of the severity and extent 
of the damage and the total funds and re- 
sources required to alleviate the damage; 
action which will be taken by the State and 
local authorities; an estimate of State and 
local funds, personnel, equipment, material, 
and other resources available; and an esti- 
mate as to what Federal assistance is re- 
quired, 

It is recognized that in many cases com- 
plete information on all four prerequisites 
cannot Be obtained prior to making the re- 
quest. For instance, the extent of the dam- 
age caused by hurricane Audrey in Louisiana 
in 1957, could not be immediately ascer- 
tained, but the need was obvious and the 
request for Federal aid had to be based on 
preliminary estimates, even though incom- 
plete and fragmentary, and then later sub- 
stantiated by specific information. 

After July 1, this year, minimum require- 
ment provisions become effective whereby 
the Governor of the State involved in re- 
questing Federal assistance in a particular 
disaster must certify that total expenditures 
within the State for disaster relief purposes 
will exceed a specific minimum amount. 
Disaster relief expenditures or obligations 
for the 12 months preceding the Governor's 
réquest, over and above nominal expendi- 
tures, may be considered as part of the mini- 
mum expenditure required. The Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee recommended 
this change and suggested a schedule rang- 
ing from $250,000 in some States to $3 mil- 
lion in others. This was approved by the 
Governors’ conference and the schedule was 
published in the Federal Register on April 9. 

There are regular lines of action that are 
to be followed in the event of natural disas- 
ter. As stated earlier, recovery begins at the 
local level. The local chapter of the Red 
Cross looks after the welfare of individuals 
affected by the disaster. Local civil defense 
officials work with the Red Cross and in many 
cases become, in effect, Red Cross workers. 
In wartime, the role would be reversed. 

If it appears that the disaster is beyond 
the local government's capability to handle, 
aid is sought from the Governor of the State. 
The Governor mobilizes the appropriate 
State agencies. His capability has been mul- 
tiplied many times over through the esta- 
blishment of his State civil defense office 
with its corps of trained personnel. If the 
disaster is of sufficient magnitude, an appeal 
is made to the President through our re- 
gional director and my office. 

We also lend assistance through the civil 
defense program in emergencies not of sum- 
cient scope to be considered major disas- 
ters, under Public Law 875. Here are some 
examples: 

In the tragic fire at Our Lady of the Angels 
School In Chicago last December, OCDM was 
asked to help. We broke into our civil de- 
fense stockpile of medical supplies in Seneca, 
III., and furnished extra large burn-dressing 
bandages to treat the victims. 

In Mansfield, Ga. the new city-owned 
pump fell 437 feet to the bottom of a new 
well during installation. The town had no 
water for 3 days. Civil defense emergency 
equipment was used to pump water from a 
nearby lake. 

Mount Pulaski, HI., suffered a damaging 
sleet and snow storm last winter. Phone and 
power lines failed. Local officials offered the 
grade school as a heated refuge but power 
failed over the entire city, Civil defense 
secured a generator and established a power 
hookup so lights and heat could be furnished. 

‘Following the tornado which struck St. 
Louis in February of this year, and which 
was subsequently declared a major disaster by 
the President, the Associated Press reported 
the following: “The St. Louis Civil Defense 
unit went into full-scale operation for the 
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first time since it was organized in 1951.“ An 
editorial stated: “Such a disaster vindicates 
the civil defense organization, for in it are 
men and women trained and equipped for 
emergency tasks of many kinds. They are 
able to work with police and firemen of 
whom, at such a time, there are never 
enough. Trained hands can save many a life. 
Civil defense, when it is taken seriously by a 
community, supplies these trained hands. 
* * * When it went into action in St. Louis, 
the civil defense organization paid back 
every cent of money and every hour of work 
went into it.” 

In each of these instances, with the excep- 
tion of the St. Louls tornado, there was no 
declaration by the President of a major dis- 
aster under the Disaster Act as the magni- 
tude of the damage was not sufficiently great 
to warrant it. Nonetheless, people were suf- 
fering and they needed help. Civil defense, 
trained for service in the event of war, was 
able to render effective help in these dis- 
asters. 

The work of OCDM in administering the 
disaster law is largely a task of direction and 
coordination. There are many Federal agen- 
cles whose specialized duties fit into the pat- 
tern of disaster relief. Some have emergency 
authorities under which they can teke action 
without the invocation of Public Law 875, 
and others have emergency authorities which 
must be triggered by invoking this law. 


When the law is invoked, ODM directs ali . 


Federal assistance provided by the various 
agencies, in addition to administering the 
financial assistance available from the Presi- 
dent's emergency fund. 

One of the most destructive disasters in 
recent years was Hurricane Audrey and its 
tragic visit to Cameron, La. This was just 
before I assumed the responsibility as Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Agency and I few down there and met with 
Governor Peterson and General Gruenther, 
at the request of the President. Of course, 
I had come into contact with the Federal 
disaster assistance program while serving as 
Governor of Iowa. The official records of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration in- 
dicate the way the civil defense organiza- 
tions channeled the assistance of the various 
Federal departments and agencies into this 
disaster area to provide Immediate and ef- 
fective relief. 

Disaster is ever present as evidenced by a 
Union Pacific accident in Olympia, Wash., on 
March 13. While we are prone to speak of 
natural disasters as a result of winds, earth- 
quakes, flood and fire, when 15 railroad cars 
crashed through the depot in downtown 
Olympia, and buried themselves in build- 
ings on the opposite side of the street, here 
was a different type of disaster. 

But here, too, civil defense played an im- 
portant role. A civil defense communica- 
tions truck and civil defense personnel as- 
sisted in controlling the crowds which 
gathered. Floodlights and base communica- 
tions were furnished, 

Here is a quote from an Olympia paper: 
“Our civil defense unit demonstrated how 
efficiently it works in time of disaster. I 


am certain there is no doubt in the minds ot 


the people as to their efficiency.” 

While tornadoes, hurricanes, fires, and 
other catastrophes cause considerable hayoc 
and the damage runs into millions of dollars 
each year, I know I do not need to tell this 
group that floods continue to be the great- 
est source of destruction. The New Eng- 
land floods in the fall of 1955 cost the 
Federal Government over $30 million. This 
was over and above what the States and 
local governments spent. Thè west coast 
floods in the winter of 1955-56 cost another 
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$11 million in Federal assistance alone. 
The tristate floods in Virginia, West Vir- 
_ginia, and Kentucky in January 1957 re- 
quired $2,500,000 in Federal assistance. 

So far this year, four major disasters have 
been declared and three of these were caused 
by floods, the other being the St. Louis 
tornado I mentioned earlier, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana suffered heavy damage 
because of severe weather, heavy rains, un- 
seasonal thaws of heavy snows, and ice jams 
in rivers, which resulted in some of the 
worst floods of recent years. Eighty-six of 
Ohio's 88 counties were affected by the 
floods. In Pennsylvania, 24 counties re- 
ceived heavy damage and the situation be- 
came particularly tragic when a break in the 
flooded Susquehanna River overflowed into 
a mining area, causing the death of trapped 
miners and disrupting mining operations in 
many communities. Thirty-six counties in 
Indiana required Federal assistance. 

Federal allocations under these three dec- 
larations amount so far to $5,500,000. 

We sincerely hope that groups such as 
yours will haye a measurable effect in de- 
veloping and implementing policies that 
will help to prevent such widespread de- 
struction which costs so much in human 
suffering and misery, and disrupts the econ- 
omy of many communities, 

The most important truths are these: (1) 
Individuals and families cannot avoid the 
personal responsibility of being prepared to 
meet disaster; and (2) the elected official of 
the local, State, and Federal Government is 
the responsible leader in his jurisdiction 
during an emergency. 

These responsibilities are clearly set forth 
in the national plan for civil defense and 
defense mobilization. They are equally as 
appropriate to floods, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and fires as they are to enemy attack. I 
want to emphasize, too, that every person in 
this room has a fundamental, inescapable 
responsibility for civil defense preparedness 
of this nation. 

As individuals, you must know these five 


1. The warning and what they 
mean. A steady blast of 3 to 5 minutes 
means take action as directed by your local 
government. You should know this local 
plan. If you do not, turn your AM radio 
to the conelrad frequency—640 or 1240—for 
official direction. A walling tone or short 
blasts for 3 minutes means take cover im- 
mediately in the best avallable shelter, 

2. Your community plan for emergency 
action. If you are in a target city, you will 
be asked to either move out or to take the 
best available shelter. The decision is a 
local one. If you are not in a target city, 
you should take cover. 

3. How to protect yourself and your fam- 
ily from radioactive fallout. You should 
construct a fallout shelter and stock it with 
a 2-week supply of food and water, a bat- 
tery radio, first-aid kit, and essential items 
tor survival. Designs and plans are avail- 
able. 

4. First aid and home emergency prepared- 
ness. This is essential for“ everyday living, 
but crucial in case of a nuclear attack. 

5. How to use conelrad—640 or 1240—for 
Official directions and instruction. Other 
radio and television would be silent. 

It will be the constant effort of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, through 
administration of the Federal Disaster Act 
and through our responsibilities in the non- 
military defense field, to provide quick, ef- 
fective, operative assistance when disasters 
strike our Nation. But every American must 
be prepared to do his share. 
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Private Power Almost Matches TVA for 
AEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Journal recently printed a 
series of articles by Mr. Dudley Brewer, 
on payment in lieu of taxes made by TVA 
and its power distributors. I believe 
Members of Congress will be particularly 
interested in the article of June 18, “Pri- 
vate Power Almost Matches TVA for 
AEC.” Fifteen companies comprising 
the Ohio Valley Electric Corp.—OVEC— 
supply power to AEC. Among them are 
the Ohio Power Co., Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Co., Dayton Power & Light Co., 
Ohio Edison Co., Toledo Edison Co., and 
Monongahela Power Co. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
article mentioned: 

PRIVATE Power ALMOST Marcs TVA ror AEC 


(The following report on costs of electricity 
furnished to Atomic Energy Commission by 
Tennessee Valley Authority and two privately 
owned suppliers is an outgrowth of a recent 
series of articles on payments in lieu of taxes 
made by TVA and its power distributors — 
EDITOR'S NOTE.) 

(By Dudley Brewer) 

Although it is not generally known to the 
public, privately owned utility companies are 
doing almost as a big a job as Tennessee 
Valley Authority in supplying power to three 
major Atomic Energy Commission installa- 
tions, 

They are doing it at nearly the same rates 
as TVA but without the complete tax exemp- 
tion which the Federal power agency enjoys 
on power sales to AEC. The private utilities 
are Ohio Valley Electric Corp., which has 
Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corp. as a sub- 
sidiary, and Electric Energy, Inc. 

According to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, a total of about 51,361,203,000 kilowatt- 
hours of power went In 1958 to the AEC 
installations at Oak Ridge, Paducah, Ky., and 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Of this 27,885,737,000 
kilowatt-hours was supplied by TVA at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah while 23,475,466,000 kilo- 
watt-hours was furnished at Paducah and 
5 by OVEC and Electric Energy, 

0. 

Thus nearly 46 percent of the supply came 
from the private companies. 

The average rates per kilowatt-hour paid 
by AEC were as follows: To TVA at Oak Ridge 
3.9 mills, to TVA at Paducah-3.69 mills, to 
OVEC at Portsmouth 4.03 mills, and to Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., at Paducah 3.86 mills. 

In 1957 the comparative rates pald were: 
To TVA at Oak Ridge 3.97 mills, to TVA at 
Puducah 3.89 mills, to OVEC at Portsmouth 
3.91 mills, and Electric Energy, Inc., at Pa- 
ducah 3.86 mills. 

So it is seen there is hardly any difference 
between the TVA and private utility rates 
to AEC. 

TVA has two distinct advantages. Up to 
now it has not hard to pay interest on the 
millions of dollars invested in its power fa- 
cilities out of the U.S. Treasury. Last year 
OVEC paid out $12,908,695 and Electric 
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Energy, Inc., $5,673,554 In interest on their 
funded debt. 

And TVA is exempt from all taxes. It pays 
no Federal income tax whatsoever but does 
distribute to State and eee 5 perornr a 
its power revenues as replacemen 
3 all power sold to AEO and other 
Federal agencies is excluded from the 5 

t. 


Last year OVEC paid a total of $3,631,703 
in local, State, and Federal taxes, and Electric 
Energy, Inc., paid $1,005,306. 

TVA spokesmen were quick to point out 
that these tax payments were low in pro- 
portion to revenues when compared with 
taxes paid by private electric companies gen- 
erally. Inquiry shows this is true although 
the two concerns apparently pay all taxes 
that are applicable to them. They enjoy no 
exemptions. 

As a matter of fact, OVEC'’s taxes in 1958 
figured at 5.12 percent of revenues and those 
of Electric Energy, Inc., were 3.36 percent. 
By contrast, total local, State, and Federal 
taxes of power companies generally averaged 
23.2 percent of revenues. 

The biggest difference is in Federal income 
taxes, which average about 13 percent of 
revenues for all power companies, 

The reason for the difference is this: 

OVEC and Electric Energy, Inc., were 
formed by groups of electric companies for 
the primary and almost exclusive purpose of 
supplying AEC. They were permitted by 
regulatory authorities to capitalize with an 
extremely high ratio of funded debt and a 
minimal ratio of equity investment. In other 
words, they were financed mostly with bonds 
and long-term loans, but little by issuance of 
stock. 

The Federal tax laws allow interest paid on 
bonds to be deducted for income tax pur- 
poses. Consequently, the amount of income 
subject to Federal tax is relatively small. 

Last year OVEO's Federal income tax was 
$883,348, while revenues were $70,885,342; 
and Electric Elergy, Inc, paid $355,398 in 
income taxes from operating revenues of 
$29,899,314. 

Biggest item for these companies is their 
local real and personal property taxes. For 
OVEC these amounted in 1958 to $1,233,354 
in Indiana, $1,249,169 tn Ohio, and $125,000 
in Kentucky. Electric Energy, Inc., paid real 
and personal property taxes of $418,900 in 
Massac County, Ill, and $37,573 in per- 
sonalty tax in McCracken County, Ky. 


West Virginia Welcomes a Giant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, my 
State of West Virginia rapidly is becom- 
ing a leader in efforts to attract new in- 
dustries. We know that we have many 
of the features which industries are look- 
ing for, and we have been accelerating 
our programs for explaining these ad- 
vantages. We look forward to the day 
when the State no longer will depend on 
the ebb and flow of the coal market, but 
will have a broadly based, diversified 
economy. 

Now I am happy to report that another 
of the world’s great corporations has 

our immense potential, and 
may serve as a beacon to lure additional 
businesses to our area. And this is no 
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raid on another section of the country— 
it will not take one dime from any other 
region’s pockets. 

The Montecatini Societa Generale per 
IIndustria Minerari e Chimica of Milan, 
Italy, has just announced plans to build 
& magnificent new $10 million chemical 
plant on the Big Sandy River near Neal 
Wayne County, about 8 miles from Hunt- 
ington. 

The benefits which will be derived from 
the Wayne County plant—located in an 
area sorely wounded by the still-current 
recession gripping our State—should be 
immense. 

Montecatini is locating a plant in our 
district of the United States when many 
American industries are resituating their 
plants in foreign nations. This should 
be an object lesson to American corpora- 
tions, who need only to look to Monteca- 
tini to reaffirm that American workers 
are the best labor supply in the world— 
and that they fully deserve to be the 
best fed, best housed, and best paid. 

In fact, I had the pleasure recently of 
meeting with the company’s senior 
American representative, Mr. Lucio Lu- 
cini, of New York. Mr. Lucini has had 
long experience dealing with industrial 
labor both in America and abroad, and 
he made a remark about the reasons for 
Montecatini’s selection of the Wayne 
County site that Iregard as exceptionally 
pertinent. Not only did the firm decide 
upon the Wayne site for the usual ad- 
vantages such as coal, water, power, and 

ccessibility to markets, Mr. Lucini said, 
ut also because of the human element. 

This factor, less tangible but no less 
important to an industry seeking sites 
to expand or relocate, was not incon- 
siderable in Montecatini's selection. 

We liked the people— 


Mr, Lucini told me. 

The working people of West Virginia are 
good people. They are quick to learn com- 
plicated jobs, they are conscientious and they 
work hard. This was one of our big con- 
siderations. 


I believe this clinches arguments in 
favor of West Virginia for new plant 
sites. West Virginia is an ideal location 
from a standpoint of abundant raw ma- 
terials and other blessings, but it also has 
the kind of people with which industry 
likes to be associated. 

And if the Montecatini company is 
happy to be working with our West 
Virginians, it is equally true that the 
people of West Virginia are happy to 
welcome Montecatini, 

This company has become truly global 
in scope since its founding as a small 
copper mining concern in 1888. Today, 
it embraces an industrial empire of 174 
plants in 25 different nations, employ- 
ing 60,000 persons. 

The firm has kept up with the tre- 
mendously rapid and complex changes 
taking place in the chemical world of 
today. Five percent of the company’s 
gross income is poured back into funda- 
mental or applied research, and another 
1 percent for the education and added 
training of its workers on every level. 

It is hardly surprising that Monte- 
catini is one of two great Italian firms 
cooperating on the first application of 
atomic energy developed in Italy—and I 
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should like to point out that this will be 
peaceful atomic energy, not war produc- 
tion. 

The Wayne County plant will be pro- 
ducing another fabulous new product 
which Montecatini research has devel- 
oped—the marvelous discovery Moplen, 
which may be as important to the plas- 
tics industry as the development of ny- 
lon a couple of decades ago. 

Mople, described by chemical experts 
as a true breakthrough in the polyolefin 
chemical group, is going to be one of the 
real workhorse plastics of the future. It 
has broken the so-called 100° centigrade 
barrier which defied many earlier plas- 
tics compounds. f 

Moplen's high melting point, low den- 
sity, excellent electrical characteristics, 
rigidity, toughness and tensile strength 
make it ideal for a galaxy of uses. 

Moplen is a product evolved from a re- 
search miracle by Dr. Giulio Natta, who 
found a means of actually altering the 
molecular structure of the gaseous olefin 
chemical group—derived from petro- 
leum—to meet given needs in the manu- 
facured or finished form. 

Thus, Moplen can be literally tailor- 
made as it is being produced to provide 
specific qualities for the product into- 
which it is to be fabricated. 

This will make its application in the 
plastics field incredibly wide as produc- 
tion expands. And our plant in Wayne 
County will be one of the pioneers in 
manufacturing this miraculous new 
product for industries and consumers 
alike all over the world. 

So keen was the interest in Monte- 
catini’s new venture that a bond issue 
of $10 million for construction of the new 
plant through an American subsidiary 
was oversubscribed almost as soon as it 
was announced. 

Montecatini’s Wayne works will pro- 
vide needed jobs for our West Virginians, 
& vital new product for the world's future, 
and a closer bond between America and 
a stanch European ally. 

With all these benefits in sight, it is 
no: wonder that West Virginia extends 
a cordial welcome to Montecatini, and 
looks forward to many years of happy 
and fruitful association. 

It is altogether possible that Monte- 
catini will blaze a trial for many, many 
other industries to recognize the great 
potential of the Ohio Valley, “the Ameri- 

can Ruhr,” and other sections of West 
Virginia, and locate new industries there. 


George E. Stringfellow’s Remarks on the 
Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago my attention was directed to 
the valiant effort Mr. George E. String- 
fellow was making in the fight against 
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the spread of cancer. It was then I 
learned of this outstanding citizen's 
dedicated, unselfish work in behalf of 
his felowman. 

George Stringfellow who was busy 
enough as the vice president of the 
Thomas A. Edison Industries of the 
McGraw-Edison Co. and as director of 
a number of nationally known corpora- 
tions was never too-busy to devote him- 
self unselfishly to humanitarian activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Stringfellow who has been the 
recipient of honorary degrees from 
various colleges in recognition of his 
accomplishments is a doctor of humani- 
ties, doctor of fine arts, and a doctor of 
law. He was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Medical Society 
and was the recipient of the American 
Cancer Society award for his leadership 
and work in founding and supporting the 
New Jersey division of the American 
Cancer Society. Mr. Stringfellow was 
cited by the Brotherhood Committee of 
Christians and Jews for bringing about 
a better understanding among the three 
religious sects. In 1958 he received the 
1958 Academy of Medicine of New Jer- 
sey Annual Citizens Award “for render- 
ing extraordinary service for the health 
and welfare of the public.” 

It is therefore, a privilege, Mr. Speaker, 
to include in the Recorp the following 
brief history of Shriner's Hospital for 
Crippled Children prepared by Mr. 
Stringfellow: 

Brrey History or SHRINERS’ HOSPITALS FOR 
3 CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
(By George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 

N.J.. Imperial Potentate, AA.O.NMS,, 

1958-59) 

It was my privilege to witness the Shrine 
Oyster Bowl football game in October 1958 
at Norfolk, Va. The game was played by the 
stalwart young men of the Naval Academy 
and the equally stalwart young men of Tu- 
lane University. 

The game is one of more than 80 played 
each year in various sections of the country 
for the benefit of the Shriners’ Hospitals for 
Crippled Children, 

The Oyster Bowl game has been promoted 

-since its inception by Khedive Temple, 
A. A. O. N. M. S., Norfolk, Va, Last year's game 
produced a net profit of more than $80,000. 

Incident to that game was a huge parade 
of high school bands, the Shrine temple or- 
ganizations of Virginia, and a number of 
beautiful floats from the territory surround- 
ing Norfolk. The fioat of Khedive Temple 
was devoted to the Greenville Hospital unit. 
Riding on that float was a little 4-year-old: 
boy, the son of a merchant seaman, 

This little boy romped and played on the 
float, jumping, dancing, and even running. 
He was happy and so were the group of 
Shriners who watched and guarded over him. 
Eighteen months before the boy was ad- 
mitted to a Shrine hospital. He could only 
crawl. He had never been able to walk, be- 
cause he was born with club feet. His feet 
were so malformed that if he had been able 
to stand upright, he would have been walk- 
ing on the tops of his feet instead of the 
soles, 

This ls not an unusual case. It happens 
all over North America and in Hawaii, where 
the Shriners have established 17 hospitals 
with more than a thousand beds to care for 
children with deformities they would carry 
with them throughout their lives, except 
for these hospitals. Instead, the little boy 
in Norfolk and thousands of others who have 
been patients in Shrine hospitals, today are 
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leading normal lives, contributing their full 
share to our American way of life, 

These hospitals have been called the 
world’s greatest private philanthropy. The 
story of these hospitals is filled with ro- 
mance. It is a story of men with reverend 
minds and merry hearts, a faith in God, and 
a desire to be of service to those who cannot 
help themselves. 

In its 1919 session, the Imperial Council 
of the Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, elected W. Freeland Kendrick 
as its imperial potentate. At that time, 
Noble Kendrick was the tax collector of 
Philadelphia, and was later to become that 
city’s most distinguished mayor, 

The Kendricks were childless and as a re- 
sult devoted much of their time to enter- 
taining friendless and orphaned children 
who were inmates of the various homes of 
the city. Among these institutions was one 
for incurables. On one occasion Noble and 
Mrs. Kendrick took four of these deformed 
youngsters on an automobile ride through 
the city’s parks. . 

Noble Kendrick never forgot that. visit 
the home for incurables and he resolved 
that when he should become imperial po- 
tentate of the Shrine he would endeavor to 
have the organization care for as many of 
these crippled children as possible. 

About that time, 1918, a new hospital was 
established in Atlanta, Ga., owned and op- 
erated by the Scottish Rite Masons of that 
city. This hospital was for crippled chil- 
dren of that area who could not pay for 
treatment or correct thelr deformities. This 
hospital was the fulfillment of a dream of 
Dr. Michael Hoke, an orthopedic surgeon 
of Atlanta, and Noble Forrest Adair, the head 
of the Scottish Rite bodies. 

Noble Adair was also one of Atlanta's 
Yaarab Temple representatives to the Im- 
perial Council which met in Portland, Oreg., 
in 1920, at the end of Noble Kendrick's term 
as imperial potentate. 

It was at the Portland session that Noble 
Kendrick sponsored the movement within 
the Shrine to build a hospital for crippled 
children. His resolution would probably have 
failed had it not been for Noble Adair who 
delivered an inspiring message that has be- 
come known throughout shrinedom as the 
“bubbles” speech. Noble Adair spoke from 
firsthand knowledge. He had built such a 
hospital in Atlanta, as Noble Kendrick pro- 
posed to have the Shrine build for North 
America. Noble Adair had seen the twisted 
bodies enter the Atlanta institution and 
leave it straightened. He had been inspired 
by the happy smiles and the discarded 
crutches of the crippled kids. He knew what 
could be done and he knew Shriners needed 
in their lives an objective above and beyond 
fund and frolic. 

And so it was that the imperial council 
approved in Portland the policy to establish 
hospitals. The authority to establish these 
hospitals was handed to a. committee of seven 
men, headed by Noble Sam Cochran of Dallas, 
Tex., and I doubt that in all History there 
have ever been seven more dedicated. 

The basic rules and regulations they 
established were so sound they have never 
been changed. For admission to the hos- 
pital, a child must be under 14 years of age, 
and in the opinion of the doctors, one who 
can be improved or cured by orthopedic help. 
The children must come from families un- 
able financially to pay for their treatment. 
They may come from all races, be of any 
color, and have faith under any creed. 

The first hospital was opened at Shreve- 
port, La,, on September 16, 1922, the second 
in Honolulu on January 1, 1923, and the third 
in St, Paul on March 12, 1923. The last to be 
opened was in Mexico City on March 10, 1946. 

It cost close to $6 million a year to operate 
these hospitals. The money is provided by 
the £830,000 Shriners, each of whom con- 
tributes $5 per year, from the proceeds of 
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football games and circuses conducted by 
the various temples, and from an endow- 
ment fund to which anyone may contribute 
either as gifts or bequests. 

In addition to regular work of the hospi- 
tals, each hospital treats thousands of 
youngsters as outpatients—children who may 
need posthospital care, or whose difficulties 
may be corrected without surgery. 

May I remind you again that no patient 
has ever paid a penny for the care recelyed, 
although there are former patients without 
number who have contributed to the endow- 
ment fund, or who at special times contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the patients, such as at 
Christmas, 

The work of these hospitals has, for Shrin- 
ers, been a labor of love, a labor which is 
above the call of duty. Shriners have en- 
joyed the privilege through the years and so 
have hundreds of others who are not mem- 
bers of our fraternity, for example, the play- 
ers in many of the football games, 

The first of these football games was the 
now famous East-West all-star game in San 
Francisco, which has been called football's 
finest hour, and which originated the slogan, 
“Strong legs run that weak legs may walk.” 

It is needless to go into statistics or to tell 
you of the many crooked bodies that have 
been straightened. Your own imagination 
can give you the picture. We invite you to 
visit any 1 of our 17 Shrine hospitals, 
What you see may shock you for a moment, 
but the shock is only momentary, Then you 
see the smiling faces. You will hear the 
laughter. Then you will know why we 
Shriners are so very proud to remember 
Nobles Kendrick, Cochran, Adair, and Dr. 
Hoke, and all the others who have done so 
much, including the present head of our 17 
hospitals, past imperial potentate, the hon- 
orable Galloway. Calhoun, a symbol of civic 
zeme and illustrious son of the Lone Star 

tate. 


H.R. 4700 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I have submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in support of 
H.R. 4700: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEONARD FARESTEIN, OF 
New York, on H.R. 4700 

May I first congratulate this committee 
for holding hearings on H.R. 4700 which is of 
the utmost importance to our older men 
and women, 

The miraculous advances of this century 
in the medical sciences have resulted in 
longer and healthier lives for the people of 
this Nation. The number of persons 65 
years and older today is 15 million and is ex- 
pected to reach almost 25 million by 1980. 
At that time this age group will constitute 
between 9.0 and 10.6 percent of the popula- 
tion, 

I join the rest of you here today who are 
concerned with the plight of our older men 
and women. What will these aged look for- 
ward to after years of hard work? Most of 
them will be forced to live on low and lime 
itedincomes. Many of them will suffer from 
any one of the numerous long-lasting and 
expensive chronic diseases. These diseases 
continue each year to make up a larger 
total of the illnesses in this country. In 
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addition, chronic illnesses are more likely to 
affect the elder than any other age group. 
The dilemma of the older person is how to 
meet ever spiraling medical costs on fixed 
retirement incomes. 

It is my sincere conviction that the best 
solution to this problem is embodied in H.R. 
4700, introduced by the Honorable Ame J. 
Foranp. This practical and sensible measure 
proposes the inclusion of coverage for cer- 
tain medical expenditures within the exist- 
ing social security system. Beneficiaries of 
old age and survivors insurance would receive 
hospital, surgical and nursing home bene- 
fits. 

In my opinion, this plan has two major 
advantages. In the first piace there can be 
mo hidden exclusions or cancellations in a 
publicly supported system. Secondly, the 
cost for the program would be shared by 
nearly the entire working population at a 
time when they are well able to afford the 
low increase in payroll deductions neces- 
sary to finance the program. 

This problem has received the careful 
study and attention of a number of groups. 
Even those who cry out against the approach 
of H.R. 4700 cannot ignore the serious plight 
of the aged in meeting their medical costs. 
Most recently the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare sub- 
mitted a very thorough report to this com- 
mittee on this subject. I concur with Rep- 
resentative Fonann's judgment that the re- 
port pointed clearly to the urgent need for 
passage of H.R. 4700. Among other very in- 
teresting facts, the report showed that in 
1957 more than 80 percent of the hospitalized 
social security beneficiaries had medical bills 
of $1,000 or more, 

I do not ask that we Ignore the great ad- 
vance in coverage of medical costs by non- 
profit and commercial Insurance companies. 
Nevertheless, I am astounded by a recent re- 
port in the New York Times which quoted 
the New York State Labor Department's 
monthly magazine as stating that an aver- 
age of $2 out of every $3 spent by Americans 
on health were not covered by insurance 
policies. 

For the aged the problem is especially 
serious because the cost of insuring the 
elderly is much higher than for the rest of 
the population. It is, therefore, not surpris- 


ing that a recent study of the National 


Opinion Research Center shows that only 
three out of eight persons 65 years of age or 
older had some form of voluntary health in- 
surance coverage in 1957. Nor is it astonish- 
ing that of this number an even smaller per- 
centage were fully covered for hospital costs. 
The same study reports that more than half 
of these persons favor Government insur- 
ance, j 

Within recent months there has been a 
floor of publicity on plans especially de- 
signed for persons 65 and over offered by 
commercial and Blue Shield companies. 
Let us not be misled by the outward claims 
of these plans, Their shortcomings are evi- 
dent upon careful examination. The pre- 
miums are high, the benefits low. Often no 
more than half the average cost of hospital 
room and board is covered for a time shorter 
than usually needed. Exclusions for pre- 
existing conditions and limitations on sery- 
ices covered further limit the usefulness of 
these plans to the aged. 

The failure of voluntary health insurance 
to meet the needs of persons 65 years and 
older is clear, It is equally evident that the 
most effective way of meeting their demands 
is through a fair broad-based, well-run sys- 
tem. Our Social Security System meets 
these criteria. 

New York has been in the vanguard of 
attempts to improve health insurance cover- 
age for her population. I am sure I speak 
tor the people at home when I urge the pas- 
sage of ELR, 4700 as another step in this 
direction. 


Our increased national life expectancy is 
& precious gift, but it also offers a pressing 
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challenge. We have the opportunity to 
lessen one of the heaviest burdens of our 
older citizens, their staggering health bills. 

H.R. 4700 is a worthy national solution to 
a national problem. 


Why TVA Self-Financing Bill Should 
Be Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


- OF TENNESSEE 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
know, the House has passed the TVA 
self-financing bill. It was passed by a 
vote of 245 to 170. 

Last week the other body also acted 
favorably on this legislation. This bill 
was passed by a vote of 73 to 17. Two 
years ago the Senate also passed a 
similar bill by a vote of 61 to 20. 

I express the hope and the belief that 
the President will be fair and approve 
this legislation when the bill comes to 
his attention. 

First. The President himself first 
proposed this legislation to the Con- 
gress in his budget message on January 
17, 1955. The dent has repeated 
his request for self-' cing legislation 
for TVA in his budget messages of 1956, 
1957, 1958, and again in January of this 
year—on five separate occasions. 

Second. Committees of the Congress 
have worked for 4 years to write a rea- 
sonable and workable bill. 

Third. Extensive hearings have been 
held—five sets of hearings—on this leg- 
islation in both Houses of the Congress. 

Fourth. Both the House and the Sen- 
ate have acted favorably on this bill and 
there has been 5 years of debate on this 
measure, both inside and out of the 
Congress. 

Fifth. The bill represents a reasonable 
compromise of many views. It is consid- 
ered satisfactory in the main, not only 
to the TVA, but also to the private util- 
ity companies bordering on the TVA 
area. 

Sixth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has expressed his approval of desirable 
features of the financing phases of this 
bill—and indeed all approved the meas- 
ure except a limited few who want TVA 
destroyed and dismembered. 

Seventh. The bill puts a fence around 
TVA—a territorial limitation is pre- 
scribed—and not a kilowatt of power can 
be sold outside the area. 

Eighth. The TVA will make a far 
greater return of payments into the 
Treasury that under the present law. 

Ninth. TVA is a creature of Con- 
gress—will remain under the control of 
the Congress. The President can make 
recommendations for changes at any 
time and the Congress can enact changes 
at any time. 

Tenth. All three members of the 
Board—Chairman Vogel, former Con- 
gressman Hays and former Deputy Di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau, Jones, have 
all been appointed by the President, and 
surely they can be depended upon to 
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carry out the provision of this legislation 
in a responsible manner. 

With the territorial limitations, with 
Treasury Department control, and con- 
gressional control, and Presidential con- 
trol through the naming of the Board 
members, no further control should be 
desired. 

When we are appropriating millions 
for the development of water resources 
throughout the country—and billions 
throughout the world—surely it is just 
and fair that the citizens of a great area 
would be given the privilege of voting 
bonds 1 self-financing, bonds that are 
taxable. ud bonds that are not included, 
but outside, the national debt. 

I express the hops again that the Presi- 
dent will be objective and fair and not 
disapprove this needed and meritorious 
legislation. Such approval would permit 
the TVA to operate in a businesslike 
fashion, but without undue political and 
partisan influence and to a large degree 
eliminate the annual congressional fight 
over TVA's operations, and would be in 
line with statements and assurances of 
the President of his friendship and sup- 
port for this great agency of the Govern- 
ment. 


Resumption of Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
in Geneva the Western Foreign Minis- 
ters resume negotiations with the 
Soviets on the future status of West 
Berlin and its more than two million 
inhabitants. As the conference recon- 
venes, it is well to recall just where 
responsibility for the present difficulty 
lies: with Nikita Khrushchey’s ultima- 
tum of last November. While the 
Kremlin representatives have endeav- 
ored to soften the harshness of its im- 
pact, this brutal threat remains the 
key to Soviet policy in Germany. Their 
goal is no less than complete withdrawal 
by the West, andthe subsequent re- 
placement of freedom with Communist 
tyranny. 

Despite repeated threats from Mos- 
cow, President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Herter have made it 
abundantly clear that the United States 
will not retreat from its basic responsi- 
bilities in West Berlin. At the same 
time we have advanced a series of con- 
structive proposals, looking forward to 
the reunification of Germany by demo- 
cratic means. So far, the Communists 
have refused even to consider these pro- 
posals, 


In yesterday’s New York Times there 
appeared an excellent editorial on the 
resumption of the Geneva negotiations. 
Believing that this perceptive analysis 
of the issues involved merits wide con- 
sideration, I include the editorial with 
my remarks: 
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[From the New York Times, July 12, 1959] 
GENEVA: Acr Two 


As the Foreign Ministers’ Conference re- 
opens in Geneys tomorrow there may be sey- 
eral diplomats on the allied side whose feel- 
ings are, as Secretary Herter suggested in his 
Thursday press conference, unprintable. 

The Russians may or may not be trying to 
solve the Berlin problem that they them- 
selves have created. They may have offered 
British Prime Minister Macmillan some sort 
of deal because they really want a settle- 
ment. Or they may just be playing the old 
game of trying to split the allies. They con- 
tinue to hint at concessions that are not 
concessions. It means nothing :, all, for 
example, for them to say they ar “‘villing to 
continue the present status of Wet Berlin 
‘until 1961. They already have said the same 
thing in different words. 

As far as anybody can tell—or will tell 
the situation edds up to what it was on 
June 19, when the conference recessed, or 
indeed, what it was on May 13, when it 
opened. The allies proposed nearly 2 months 
ago to unite the two parts of Berlin and the 
two parts of Germany by democratic process. 
They tied into this proposal a plan for an 
internationally supervised reduction of arm- 
aments. The Russians have never dealt se- 
riously with these proposals. They have 
never budged from their basic position that 
all of Berlin ought to be left at the mercy 
of the East German Government, and that 
Germany should be reunited, if it is ever re- 
united, on terms that would leave it under 
Communist domination. 

In plain language, Moscow proposed the 
retirement of the Western Powers from their 
legitimate position in West Berlin and the 
betrayal of more than 2 million of West Ber- 
Un's inhabitants to an alien tyrany. Noth- 
ing that Mr. Gromyko sald in Berlin, nothing 
that Mr, Kosloy has publicly said in his visit 
to this country, nothing that Mr, Khrush- 
chey is known to have said to a former Gov- 
ernor of New York State and other callers, 
or has uttered more loudly in public speeches 
is any indication of a Russian willingness to 
allow the people of Berlin and all of Ger- 
many to determine their own fate. 

Secretary Herter made it clear on Thurs- 
day, and again yesterday, that we would not 
budge from our basic position, which Is 
simply government by the consent of the 
governed. 

In lesser matters we will make concessions. 
The Macmillan government in Britain, or 
the De Gaulle government in France, will not 
break with us on matters of principle. We 
may have to confer with them again at the 
summit, or at some lesser altitude, to settle 
questions of procedure. 

But the issue of the talks that are to be 
resumed tomorrow ies with Mr. Khrushchev 
and his agents. The question whether the 
Kremlin is to bestride the world like a colos- 
sus has to be settled sometime. It might as 
Well be settled now before passions rise too 
high and fires are lighted that might con- 
sume the world. There can be peace, there 
must be peace, but there is no peace in 
slavery. 

— — 


Time To Take the Long Lock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Editor 
Ralph E. McGill, of the Atlanta Consti- 


tution, is a highly respected member of 
his profession, His observations while 
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in Havana, Cuba, recently appeared in 

his syndicated column for July 9, 1959, 

in the Washington, D.C., Evening Star. 

The column, “Cuba Needs Castro To 

Succeed,” follows under the leave to ex- 

OA one eet DA She ADEINS of the 
CORD: 


Cusa NEEDS Castro To SUCCEED—POLITICAL 
REVOLUTIONIST VIEWED AS HOPE oF PEOPLE 
To Ease THER INEQUITIES 

(By Ralph McGill) 

HAVANA, Cusa.—Here, seeing Fidel Castro's 
bearded soldiers strolling along the Prado, 
and on the streets of this ancient and beau- 
tiful city, one thinks of the Pageant of His- 


tory. 

Cuba has had her share—Columbus, Diego 
Velasquez, Cortez, DeSoto, pirates, and 
British and Spanish rule. 

Now, in the long pageant, appears Fidel 
Castro. 

His story Is too new to belabor. But, let 
us recall, in this attempt to find under- 
standing, that this is his second appearance 
on the stage of Cuban history. His first 
was very brief. On July 26, 1953, he led a 
small group of 75 men in a desperate attack 
on the Moncado fortress near Santiago de 
Cuba. It failed. Castro was arrested. 
Plots to kill him were thwarted by friends, 
and the court, not yet dominated by the 
Batista forces, heard Castro's defense, This 
was more than 5 years ago. None of it was 
then permitted to be published. 

In a long, eloquently written defense, 
Castro sald—almost 6 years ago: 

“We call on the people, the 700,000 Cubans 
who are without work * è the 500,000 
campworkers who dwell in miserable shacks, 
who work four months out of the year and 
are hungry the rest, sharing the misery with 
their sons, who do not have an inch of land 
to plant and whose existence should move 
more to compassion if there were not so 
many hearts of stone; the 400,000 industrial 
workers and stevedores whose retirement 
funds, all, have been embezzled * * * whose 
salaries pass from the hands of the boss to 
the usurer, whose future is a pay reduction 
and dismissal, whose life is perennial work, 
and whose rest Is the tomb. We call on the 
100,000 small farmers who live and dle work- 
ing a land that is not theirs * * * who die 
without possessing it; who cannot love it 
nor improve it, nor plant a cedar or an 
orange tree to beautify it because they do 
not know the day when a sheriff or rural 
guard will come and tell they have to go.” 

Castro was 27. He spoke for more than 
an hour, The judges heard him out. They 
then sentenced him to 15 years at hard 
labor. His first appearance In the pageant 
of history was ended. 

A year later the story of the attack, the 
atrocities, undenied against some of the cap- 
tives, became Known. So did Castro's elo- 
quent emotional words. On May 16, 1955, he 
and the survivors were released from prison 
after long agitation for an amnesty. In 
January of the next year he and 12 men 
reached the Slerra Maestra mountains, He 
was once more in the pageant. The pageant 
will continue through the centuries ahead. 

Fidel Castro is an episode * ° ® a new 
type revolutionary, a political revolutionist, 
not a military, The odds tremendously are 
against him. But if he does not succeed, 
it is not comfortable to consider the next 
scenes in the pageant. 

Americans, who are themselves heirs of 
revolution, fall into a commmon human 
error of comparing everything with their 
present situation, laws, customs, and com- 
Torts, 

Here is why the odds are i ga against 
Castro. The labors of Hercules are less in 
comparison, 

Most of his people are dependent on agri- 
culture—perhaps 60 percent of them. Most 
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of them are landless. The average yearly 
earnings of thousands of them is less than 
$100. This is true not merely in Cuba, but 
ell Latin America. Cuba is but one of those 
in the spotlight. The long-term issue is 
not Castro—but the stability of Latin Amer- 
ica. It is not now Communist. There is 
no head of a government who is Communist. 

But even Castro cannot stem the tide of 
discontent if he cannot remove some of the 
inequities which have so long been smol- 
dering in the minds of millions of Latin 
peoples. 

Something like one-quarter of the world's 
population of more than 2.5 billion people 
today live in what can be called rich coun- 
tries. These peoples average a per capita 
income of about $1,000 per year. These 
peoples are mostly the Europeans, the Amer- 
icans, Canadians, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, and so on, 

From somewhere between a half and 
three of all the people in the world 
are definitely and excessively poor with an 
average income of about $100. There are 
at least three with this income for each 
making $1,000. And the gap between “have” 
and “have not” nations widens fearfully— 
ominously. 

This is the problem of Cuba—but it is 
also that of other Latin countries and of 
Asia, 

It is against this backdrop we must see 
Castro—and the continuing pageant—if we 
are to understand. 


Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, among 
others who have unequivocally endorsed 
“Operation Bootstrap — Reservation 
Style” is the Economic Development 
Commission of Bismarck, N. Dak. 


In their letter of endorsement under 
date of July 7, they enclose a copy of 
their letter to the Honorable Don L. 
Short, Republican, of North Dakota, part 
of which is of particular interest to all 
Members of Congress and to the public 
generally. These figures illustrate what 
is meant by the Indian problem. They 
are proof of the statement I have made 
in many occasions to this body that the 
Indian problem is actually a white man's 
problem, that it has been created be- 
cause of our failure to provide opportu- 
nity to the Indian people, or I should 
say, to make available the possibility for 
the Indian people to provide opportu- 
nity for themselves. 

Operation Bootstrap, which is an In- 
dian self-help bill (H.R. 7701), provides 
a means for the Indian people to pro- 
vide opportunity for themselves. Fur- 
ther proof of the need will be found in 
the figures presented in the letter of 
Lawrence S. Schneider, director of the 
North Dakota Economic Development 
Commission, which is in part as follows: 

You might be interested to know that in 
the Aberdeen area (in which North Dakota 
is included) 32 percent of the Indian family 
heads, ages 20 to 45, have attained this age 
living on unearned income. It will be quite 
dificult to change their attitude enabling 
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them to successfully compete in a business 
economy unless a long-range program is de- 
vised. 

According to the 1956 census, there are 
$4,200 Indian people in our area (11,000 in 
North Dakota). Over 38 percent are in the 
fullblood Indian group, 22 percent in the 
three-fourths to fullblood Indian group, or 
60 percent, have three-fourths degree or more 
Indian blood. Conversely, only 34 percent of 
the off-reservation population is in this 
three-fourths to fullblood group. This 
would appear to indicate that the group 
who will find it most difficult to relocate 
successfully is still on the reservation. 

Another very important factor is that 44 
percent of the resident reservation popula- 
tion is under 16 years of age. Unless the 
efforts of all concerned are combined toward 
establishing these 15,000 young people as 
self-sufficient members of society, our reser- 
vation problem will become greatly exag- 
gerated in the years to come. 

Any program of providing job opportuni- 
ties for Indian people will benefit the Gov- 
ernment financially, for it is estimated the 
cost of maintaining a reservation family is 
about $4,200 per year. 


The Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
men serving on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, in marking up the 
public works appropriations bill, are 
certainly to be highly commended for 
refusing to spend needless funds for the 
construction of the Trinity River power 
facilities. However, an amount for this 
purpose was included in the nearly $80 
million by which the Senate increased 
the House-approved bill. 

This action by the other body seems 
particularly regrettable in view of the 
fact that the legislative committee had 
announced that hearings will be held on 
July 24 on the bills providing for joint 
development on the Trinity, whereby a 
private utility has offered to build and 
operate the powerplants itself. The 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, having jurisdiction over the pro- 
posed legislation, has, in effect, been im- 
properly circumvented by the decision 
on the other side to appropriate prior 
to the legislative committee’s consider- 
ation and action on the merits of the 
pending bills. Considering the matter 
from the aspect of proper legislative 
procedure, I believe the criticism is well- 
taken that an appropriation for a proj- 
ect, with full knowledge that the legis- 
Jative committee is about to hear the 
testimony on bills providing for an im- 
mediate saving to the Treasury of $60 
million in construction costs, is cer- 
tainly premature and highly question- 
able. Therefore, I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House conferees should stand 
by the sensible decision of this body and 
refuse to accede to the demands from 
the other side concerning amending 
H.R. 7509 to provide for Federal con- 
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struction of the powerplants on Cali- 
fornia’s Trinity River. 

Turning now to the merits of the pro- 
posed Trinity bills, scheduled for consid- 
eration and action by the Legislative 
Committee next week, I would like to 
quote a few excerpts from some of the 
many editorials appearing in the Cali- 
fornia press, unqualifiedly endorsing the 
joint development proposal. The Chico 
Enterprise-Record, widely noted for its 
sensible, accurate, and thorough analy- 
ses, has recently published a number of 
excellent articles which give the back- 
ground and whole story on Trinity. The 
editor, Mr. A. W. Bramwell, first tells 
us that— 

The main purpose of the Trinity River 
project is to help solve California’s water 
shortage by making use of water which cur- 
rently is being wasted away into the Pacific 
Ocean. As authorized by Congress, the 
project will use a tunnel system (now under 
construction) to divert Trinity water through 
the mountains and into the Sacramento 
River. In that way, the Trinity River will 
be enabled to play a useful role by adding 
to the Irrigation water supplies of the huge 
Central Valley project, which serves the rich 
agricultural lands of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys. 

A secondary aspect of the Trinity project 
is the production of electrical power with 
turbines spun by the falling water of the di- 
version system. Under original legislation 
setting up the huge Central Valley project, 
Congress specifically stated that power rev- 
enues from Central Valley projects (such as 
Trinity) should be used as a means ort finan- 
cially aiding and assisting” development of 
the Central Valley projects water features. 
In other words, Congress intended that 
profits from power production and sales 
should be used to help pay the costs of the 
Central Valley projects, 

For that reason, Secretary of Interior Fred 
Seaton 2 years ago recommended use of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's partnership plan on the 
Trinity project. Under that recommenda- 
tion—which was based upon exhaustive re- 
search and study by the Interior Depart- 
ment—the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
finance construction and operation of the 
project’s power facilities and would pay the 
Government for the use of the project's 
falling water. 

Seaton explained that the partnership plan 
would save the Federal Government (taxpay- 
ers) more than $60 million in construction 
costs. The Government (taxpayers) also 
would receive $175 million from Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. for the purchase of the falling 
water over the years, and the utility firm 
would pay another $145 million in taxes to 
Federal, State, county, and local govern- 
ments over the life of the contract. Taken 
together, they add up to a saving of $380 
million for the taxpayer. 

In that way, Seaton explained, the power 
facilities of the Trinity project actually 
would help pay for the project, in keeping 
with the intent of Congress in its Central 
Valley project legislation. The partnership 
plan has been opposed, however, by advo- 
cates of socialistic public power, who, Mr. 
Bramwell points out, want the Government 
(taxpayers) to finance the power facilities so 
that the power can be earmarked for prefer- 
ence customers at cheap rates. But the 
preference customers (including mainly the 
Sacramento Municipal District) comprises 
only 7 percent of northern and central Cali- 
fornia’s users of electric power. He calls 
our attention to the fact that under the all- 
Federal plan, preference customers would be 
able to buy the power at rates less than 
what it cost the Government to produce 
that power. In other words, 93 percent of 
the poeple (taxpayers) would be financing 
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the plan so that 7 percent (the preference 
customers) could get electric power at rates 
cheaper than the rest of us pay. 


From the June 16 issue, I again quote 
excerpts, one of which reads— 

It might be said that the demands by 
public power advocates that the Govern- 
ment construct the Trinity power facilities 
is a graphic example of one reason why the 
Government debt keeps going up: the Gov- 
ernment is inclined to waste too much 
money doing things that might better be 
done by private industry. As a matter of 
fact, the Trinity case becomes an even more 
graphic example when one considers that— 
under the plans set forth by the public 
power advocates—the Goyernment actually 
would invest a huge sum in the power fea- 
tures and then turn around and sell the 
power for less than the cost of its produc- 
tion. Estimates accepted by both sides say 
that it would cost the Government around 
$60 million to build the power features, 
Then it would cost 8.9 mills per kilowatt- 
hour to produce the power. And then, un- 
der contracts already in effect, the Govern- 
ment would sell that power to preference 
customers for about 4.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, about one-half the cost of production. 


As related in an earlier editorial from 
the same newspaper— 

During recent sessions of Congress, those 
opponents have managed to stalemate the 
partnership issue and keep it from obtaining 
@ floor vote, despite the fact that a majority 
of the House Interior Committee last year 
approved partnership and officially urged 
the Government not to appropriate funds 
for construction at Government (taxpayer) 
expense, 


The editor draws the following con- 
clusion in another statement, concern- 
ing the financial aspects of the matter 
at hand, when he speaks of “the rela- 
tionship between the ever-growing na- 
tional debt and such undertakings as the 
Trinity River project. If Congress in- 
sists upon forcing the Government into 
money-wasting ventures, then we can be 
sure that the national debt will keep 
going up. A reversal of those wasteful 
spending practices will be required to 
start a trend the other way for the good 
of the taxpaying citizens of the Nation. 
Adoption of the partnership plan for 
Trinity would be a good place to start.” 

The Trinity story has been accurately 
spelled out by the above excerpts, which 
I call to the attention of the House con- 
ferees on the Public Works Appropria- 
tions bill and urge them to uphold the 
House decision not to spend needlessly 
for the Trinity River powerplants prior 
to next week’s consideration of the pro- 
posed joint development bills by the 
House Interior Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 


The Unemployment Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am as 


elated as anyone else that unemploy- 
ment, according to the most recent 
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statistics, has declined to 4.9 percent or 
about 3,389,000 unemployed. 

I do not, however, let this general feel- 
ing of euphoria, so prevalent in the ad- 
ministration and in many business 
groups throughout the country, blind me 
to facts which are almost as distressing 
as those we faced during the days of the 
1957-58 recession. 

Today 179 areas are classed as dis- 
tressed labor markets, and in these areas 
the rate of unemployment remains 10.8 
percent. 

While economic recovery has reduced 
the unemployment rate in nondepressed- 
labor markets to 4.2 percent, the situa- 
tion in the other areas is as grim as 
ever. 

Thirty-two of the distressed labor 
markets are classed as major by the De- 
partment of Labor and 132 as smaller. 
There are some 15 others which are too 
small for inclusion in Federal figures. 

The highest unemployment rate in 
the Nation is 23.1 percent in the Bid- 
deford area of Maine. Uniontown and 
McConnellsville, Pa., and Pikeville, Ky., 
have 22.8 percent out of work. St. 
Helens, Oreg., has 20.6 percent and As- 
toria 20 percent unemployed. Some 20 
other labor markets show more than 15 
percent jobless and 66 range from 10 
to 15 percent. 

A statistic which should give us fur- 
ther pause is that in 70 of these areas 
Substantial unemployment began as 
early as 1957, and that in one area 
the rate has exceeded 6 percent since 
1951. There has been substantial un- 
employment in 17 areas since 1952, in 8 
since 1953, and 15 since 1954, in 13 since 
1955, and in 16 since 1956. 

My own city of Detroit has been classi- 
fied as an area of substantial labor sur- 
plus since 1956. 

What we must face is the danger that 
these individual distressed labor markets 
may expand again into general nation- 
wide unemployment. This will be very 
much with us and will continue to be 
a problem on the American scene until 
such time as vigorous action is taken 
to provide opportunity for the people in 
these areas, and to expand our force of ' 
workers to provide full employment to 
all our people everywhere. 

It is fine to say that the unemploy- 
ment situation is well in hand, but it 
should never be forgotten that our coun- 
try still has a substantial number of 
unemployed who must live but who can 
in turn contribute nothing to the econ- 
omy until they are able to work. 

With new employees entering the 
market by the high school and college 
graduating classes setting forth on their 
search for work the problem will be- 
come magnified with each passing year. 


The Misnamed Measure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 
IN THE 28088 oe REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mr. Wade H. 
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Wright, of Atlanta, wrote me recently to 
offer his appreciation for my support of 
H.R. 3. In his letter he also congratu- 
lated all of my colleagues who supported 
this bill. Mr. Wright enclosed a tear 
sheet from the June 29, 1959, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal entitled, “The Mis- 
named Measure.” This editorial com- 
ment of the Wall Street Journal is very 
interesting and I commend it to my col- 
leagues in Congress. This editorial in 
very appropriate language states that the 
Congress in passing this bill will only 
restate what the U.S. Constitution al- 
ready provides for, namely, that it is the 
duty of the Congress and not the Court 
to write the law. Under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include the 
editorial herewith: 
THE MIsNAMED MEASURE 

The House of Representatives the other 
day passed and sent to the Senate a bili 
introduced by Representative Howard SMITH 
of Virginia that deserves careful and honest 
debate if the public is ever to welgh its 
value accurately. 

We say that because opponents of Mr, 
SmirH’s measure have consistently identi- 
fied the bill as a curb on the Supreme Court. 
The basis of the charge needs examination, 
just as the intent of the bill needs clarifica- 
tion. 

The bill is not an involved measure, nor 
is it written in foggy language. It is com- 
posed of two sections, and the heart of the 
measure is found in section I: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of State laws on the 
same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect, or 
unless there ts a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

Section 2 says, in short, that when Con- 
gress enacted laws aimed at subversion or 
sedition it did not mean that the States 
could not enact their own laws on the same 
subject. This section unquestionably arose 
from a belief by supporters of the bill that 
some Supreme Court decisions misinter- 
preted the intent of Congress, as in the Nel- 
son case, when the Court seemed to say that 
the States could enact no laws against sub- 
version. Since that time, however, the Su- 
preme Court has clarified the Nelson deci- 
sion. In the recent Uphaus case the ma- 
jority made clear that the States did have 
the power to enact their own laws against 
subversion. Thus section 2 of Mr. SMITH'S 
bill is no more a curb on the Court than the 
Court's own latest decision. 

Section 1 will not curb the Court, either, 
for it does not attempt to deny the Supreme 
Court any jurisdiction whatsoever. The Su- 
preme Court will still have the power to say 
whether an act of Congress or an act of any 
State violates the U.S. Constitution. 

What Representative Smrru’s measure does, 
and only does, is to make clear that when 
Congress passes a law it does not mean that 
the States cannot pass their own laws on 
the same subject, such as kidnaping or bank 
robbery. Mr. Smrra's bill makes plain that 
when Congress does mean to supersede State 
laws in some field of legislation Congress will 
say so. But the bill also says that the Su- 
preme Court has all the rights and power it 


ever had to overrule State law where it con- - 


flicts with or cannot “consistently stand 
together” with Federal law. 

None of this seems, in our view, to be an 
attempt to curb either the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction or its powers granted under the 


‘Constitution. It is a simple clarification of 


the Intent of Congress that the Court should 
not read into a law something that is not 
there, 
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To read into a law some that is not 
there is the same as writing the law, and 
writing the law is the prerogative, not of the 
Court, but of Congress under our republican 
form of government. Only to the extent 
that it prevents the Court from misinter- 
preting the intent of Congress cancerning the 
rights of the States to legislate could Mr. 
SmirH's measure fairly be called a curb of 
any sort, 

And if that is what the critics of the bill 
Mean when they say it will “curb the Su- 
preme Court,” it seems to us that they are 
Offering the best argument of all for its 
passage by the Congress. 


A Warning on Mutual Security Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
prepare to go to conference on the mu- 
tual security legislation for this year, it 
would be well to weigh the possible con- 
sequences of reductions that have been 
made in the military assistance and de- 
fense support programs. President 
Eisenhower has carefully pointed out 
that these programs perform à vital role 
in the maintenance of free world security 
and cannot safely be cut below minimum 
levels. With increasingly dire threats 
emanating almost daily from the Krem- 
lin, it would seem a poor time to decrease 
our effectiveness. 

The New York Times of July 9 con- 
tained a very thoughtful editorial on the 
potentially dangerous reduction in the 
program. Believing that this article 
commends itself to our careful consider- 
ation, I include it with my remarks: | 


WARNINGS ON Morvat Security 


In the face of persistent congressional 
moves to slash the mutual security program 
at a time of impending showdown with the 
Communist bloc, responsible leaders of both 
parties have now joined forces to prevent 
a serious blow to the free world’s defense 
structure, 

Thus President Eisenhower, at his press 
conference yesterday, warned Congress that 
it will jeopardize the security of the Nation 
and the vital interests of the free world 
if it cuts the program below safety levels. 
He more than hinted that if this happens 
he will resort to the extraordinary step of 
calling a special session of Congress in an 
effort to rally more popular support behind 
the program. 

In the same vein Senator Jonnson, leader 

of the Democrats who have been mainly 
responsible for the cuts, has warned Con- 
gress to stop gambling with national secu- 
rity. 
“These warnings were sounded when two- 
score Senate Democrats combined with a 
dozen Republicans to rebuff both President 
Eisenhower and the Senate's own Foreign 
Relations Committee by cutting the author- 
ization for the program to 63,543,320, 000, or 
$383,500,000 below the President's request 
(aside from an extra authorization for the 
Development Loan Fund) and $633,500,000 
below the even higher committee recom- 
mendation. Despite these warnings the Sen- 
ate passed the authorization bill at that fig- 
ure, which comes close to the House author- 
ization, cut to $3,542,600,000. ° 

Fortunately, the Senate did defeat further 
meat-ax proposals made by Senator ELLENDER 
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and Senator Morse, though it is significant 
of congressional irresponsibility that 34 Dem- 
ocrats and 3 Republicans joined in support 
of what amounted to a move to scuttle the 
whole program, made, of all people, by Sen- 
ator GRUENING from our newest and strategi- 
cally most exposed State, Alaska. 

Since Congress usually cuts the President's 
mutual security requests, the present reduc- 
tions may, perhaps, be regarded as not too 
excessive. But they have been made almost 
exclusively in military and defense support 
aid, and that will scarcely impress either the 
Soviets or our allies and friends as testimony 
of our determination to help the free world 
resist the threats of war so freely scattered 
about by Premier Khrushchev. The bills of 
both Senate and House must still go to con- 
ference and this gives responsible congres- 
sional leaders a chance to rectify glaring mis- 
takes. 


¢ LP 


Company-Owned Stores Hit in New Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of a 
column from July 6 issue of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer which was written by Mr. 
Edward Wimmer, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, In view of the fact that my 
bill, H.R. 2729, will be considered in pub- 
lic hearings on July 21-22, I would like 
to call the attention of this body to Mr. 
Wimmer's remarks as to the need for this 
legislation: 


COMPANY-OWNED Stores Hır IN New BILL: 
WouLp Cons Bic PACKERS; BENTLEY BILL IN 
PUBLIC INTEREST 

(By Ed Wimmer) — 

The charge has been made to Congress and 
various Government agencies, over and over 
again, that big manufacturers are subsidiz- 
ing their own retail stores to such an extent 
that independent dealers are being forced 
out of business by their own suppliers. 

Tire dealers, for example, have had to face 
devastating competition from stores oper- 
ated by the huge rubber companies, from 
which they buy thelr products, and records 
submitted by federation vice president, 
George J. Burger, show that tire makers have 
demoralized entire markets where they had 
strong independent dealerships, leaving 
them weakened or out of business. 

According to Mr. Burger (who has pointed 
out these evils for more than a quarter cen- 
tury), the big tire makers about 2,000 stores, 
handling hundreds of products and pricing 
their own goods to these stores in any man- 
ner they see fit. In his appearance before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at which time he testified in 
favor of the Bentley equal pricing bill, H.R. 
2729, Burger declared: 

“It something is not done by this Con- 
gress to halt the discrimination being prac- 
ticed by manufacturers in dealing with their 
own retall outlets, we will end up with cer- 
tain major industries controlling all produc- 
tion and distribution of many commodities. 

“Working closely with Congressman ALVIN 
BENTLEY, of Michigan, and his staff, our office 
helped to draft H.R. 2729, for the express 
purpose of forcing all manufacturers to 
charge their own stores exactly the same 
prices they charge their other customers; 


thereby ending a type of subsidy that is 
dooming countless thousands of small busi- 
nesses. When we polled our more than 
125,000 members on this legislation, 82 per- 
cent of the mandate ballots voted favored 
passage of the bill, and other organizations 
have reported similar approval.” 

Consider the statement of Mr. Sam Sulli- 
van, prominent Laredo, Tex., shoe dealer and 
a leader in the fight to stop the giant shoe 
manufacturers from swamping the inde- 
pendent shoe dealers and their smaller sup- 
Pliers. Said Mr. Sullivan: 

“Most. of our problems, monopoly-wise, 
stem from producers by one means or an- 
other, going into competition with their own 
customers, buying them up or knocking them 
out in other ways. With the ax they have, 
we don't stand a chance,” 

Gasoline dealers, faced with competition 
from giant suppliers who build huge station 
operations out of excess profits, have gone 
out of business by the countiess thousands. 

Congressman BENTLEY included a state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from 
James Cassedy, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Auto and Flat Glass Dealers Associs- 
tion, which listed “82 dealers” who said they 
were being “forced out of business by store 
operations and policies of Pittsburgh Paint & 
Glass Co." The Michigan Congressman com- 
mented: 

“A point that I would like to bring out, is 
that under present conditions there are no 
real incentives for younger men with ambi- 
tion to take the plunge and become retailers 
on their own, and I believe that an increas- 
ing number of independent retailers of all 
kinds, is a healthy situation to have in all 
our communities in the United States.“ 


CURBS BIG PACKERS 


In 1920, the biggest meatpacking firms 
accepted a Government consent decree, ter- 
minating operation of packer owned retail 
meat stores. Now the packers are asking the 
courts to lift the decree on the grounds— 
that giant chainstore systems (many of 
which are operating packing plants), have 
become so powerful that the giant packers 
have lost their “bargaining power” at the re- 
tail counter. They want to open meat store 
chains of their own to compete with the big 
food chains saying it is necessary if they 
are to “protect nationally known brands now 
being used to lure customers into stores 
where they are sold other brands.” 

All in all the Bentley bill is in the public 
interest and ought to be supported as such. 


Soviets Bit the Hands That Saved Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
Adm. H. G. Rickover pretty well carved 
up and laid out on the table Deputy 
Premier Kozlov's line of phony propa- 
ganda chatter during the latter’s recent 
pilgrimage to the United States. The 
sharp-tongued, quick-witted admiral’s 
remarks were well reported by the press. 
But so the Kremlin can know that ordi- 
nary U.S. citizens also are capable of 
drawing a bead on the Soviet’s basic 
noncomprehension of the fundamentals 
of civilized conduct, I commend to their 
reading the following letter to the editor 
printed by the Long Beach Press Tele- 
gram newspaper on July 10th: 
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How UNGRATEFUL Can RUSSIA GET? 

Error: Russia's First Deputy Premier 
Kozlov seems to be quite a charming visitor. 
But bis call for coexistence and world peace 
in one breath and threats of war in another 
make it sound very insincere and hollow. 

Who does he and Premier Khrushchev 
think they are to even question our rights in 
Berlin, Germany? When they should be 
grateful to us for making it possible for 
them to even be in Germany. The Germans 
would have wiped them out if it had not 
been for the English and Americans, 

They would not even be in Germany had 
we not furnished them with materiels and 
ships to fight with. Outright gifts plus 
money they borrowed have never been paid 
back. 

How ungrateful can the Russians get? 
They should be trying to show a little ap- 
preciation instead of demanding that we 
give up the things we fought and died for. 

What do they think we should get out 
of World War II? A vast graveyard and 
hand all the rest over to them? If they 
want their peace talks to sound sincere they 
should be peaceful and quit stirring up 
trouble by demanding our rights. 

Let us not fall for such insincere talks 
and charming personality. 

Mrs, B. HARDIN. 


Special Munitions Lobby Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congress started to awaken to the great 
dangers in the high defense spending 
program. First, the situation was high- 
lighted by Congressman SANTANGELO’S 
proposal concerning the employing of re- 
tired high ranking military officers by 
munition manufacturers. 

One of the crops harvested out of the 
cold war, Russian scare, sputnik-missile 
race, is the high profits made by the 
munition manufacturers who get the 
bulk of the $41 billion—$41 billion 
budgeted yearly for defense. 

The most powerful vested interest 
skillfully manipulating its unparalleled 
influence on Capitol Hill is the military- 
munitions lobby. 

In view of the tremendous amounts 
spent directly and indirectly—defense, 
veterans’ payments, foreign military aid, 
and so forth—the Congress has named a 
special subcommittee under Congress- 
man Ep Hésert, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
to make an investigation of the whole 
picture and to come up with some an- 
swers and recommendations for the 
future. This, of course, only tells half 
the story. The amount of money spent 
for this and related expenditures such as 
the interest on the national debt and all 
of this can honestly be charged to de- 
fense because between foreign aid and 
national defense, direct spending in the 
last 11 years has amounted to well over 
$400 billion, or about 35 percent more 
than the total national debt. This rep- 
resents 80 percent of the national budget. 

When the president, National Manu- 
facturers Association, and the National 
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Chamber of Commerce bombarded Con- 
gress and the press with demands for re- 
duced spending, they failed to tell the 
people that after we take out farm sub- 
Sidies, the people only get about 15 cents 
out of their tax dollars spent for health 
and welfare, social security legislation, 
education, public works, transportation, 
recreation, flood control, stream clear- 
ance, and any and all other personal and 
publie services. 

The day must come when the people 
of this country will awaken to the fact 
that while the President was vetoing a 
domestic housing bill, he was at the same 
time asking for more money for foreign 
economic aid to build schools, roads, 
bridges, factories, and, yes, even housing 
in foreign countries. 

No matter how much a person wants 
to help his needy neighbors in foreign 
countries, it just doesn't make sense to 
say you cannct afford housing and edu- 
cation and highways here at home while 
spending $108 billion in foreign aid in 
11 years in foreizn countries. 

One thing is sure and that is that all 
of the money advanced by the United 
States to build public and veteran's 
housing has been and is, being paid 
back by the citizens and veterans who 
bought the homes, but little or nothing, 
comes back except a lot of criticism 
about the money we spent in some for- 
eign aided nations. 

While the whole country has its at- 
tention focused on Beck, Hoffa, the 
Teamsters and juke boxes, 95 percent of 
all the contracts for defense spending 
are given out without competitive bids. 
The people ought to know a little more 
about this and the connections between 
the Defense Department, contracting 
corporations, and retired military per- 
sonnel, The corporations have learned 
they get the best results when retired 
officers represent them in their negotia- 
tions for contracts. 

This week, the U.S. Navy made a pub- 
lic announcement that in their prelim- 
inary examinations and investigations 
started as a result of the Hébert sub- 
committee, on the hiring of retired mili- 
tary. personnel that at least 300 cases 
have been uncovered where there ap- 
Pears to be conflict of interest on the 
part of the retired naval officers em- 
Ployed by these corporations. 

In line with the legislation dealing 
with conflict with interest of labor of- 
ficials, it might be proper for Congress 
to consider legislation on this admitted 
conflict of interest, which reaches down 
into the pockets of every taxpayer in 
the United States. > 

Senator Dovstas, Democrat of Illinois, 
recently exposed the fact that 88 tor- 
Porations doing business with the $41 
billion defense allocation have lured 721 
retired officers from the rank of colonel 
up. This does not count the hundreds 
below colonel grade doing small, but 
meaningful jobs for these large contract 
procuring corporations. 

It is no secret that many of these re- 
tired generals, admirals, and so forth, 
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derive salaries, bonuses, and special 
stock options that make Jimmy Hoffa 
look like a piker insofar as salaries and 
gratuities are concerned. 

Note: This is no defense of any per- 
son accused of racketeering in labor; it 
is just to show that while someone is 
yelling “thief” at labor, his accomplices 
are walking out the front door with the 
family treasures. 

Of the $41 billion spent directly for 
defense, about $10 billion goes for per- 
sonnel wages, salaries, and so forth in the 
Department, both military and civil. 
The remaining $31 billion is up for grabs 
by the contract-hungry corporations 
whose profits are reflected in the great- 
est stock market boom in all history. 

One cannot help but wonder here in 
the Capital how little the people really 
know about their budget, taxes, Congress, 
and especially their own Government. 

Behind the scenes these retired officers 
know the intricate procedures and red- 
tape of the Pentagon. Even more, they 
know the personnel of the Pentagon. It 
is hard to disregard the human factor in 
noncompetitive negotiations in which 
billions of dollars are spent for defense. 

Some 94 percent of all defense pro- 
curement contracts are written on a cost- 
plus fee basis. No one even attempts to 
maintain that this is an efficient opera- 
tion., Waste is extensive. Skilled man- 
power is stockpiled at cost to the Gov- 
ernment. And the type of unchartered 
work that many of these contractors 
undertake frequently negates the possi- 
bility of a yardstick. 

Nevertheless, the General Accounting 
Office has issued numerous reports in re- 
cent months on major cases of over- 
charging by defense contractors. Boe- 
ing Aircraft in Seattle, for example, sub- 
mitted target costs for spare parts that 
were $5 million too high. The Georgia 
division of Lockheed negotiated target 
prices $4.1 million more than expenses 
incurred. A number of other companies 
have been named, too. 

The problems which face the Congress 
to secure effective legislative control of 
the complex Military Establishment are 
almost overwhelming. ‘The military, in 
fact, has become an independent colossus 
due to several factors. An important 
one is that the entire operation is so com- 
plex that few, if any, Members of Con- 
gress have sufficient time or background 
to develop a thorough grasp of the prob- 
lems. : 

New light on the entire defense picture 
is urgently .needed—pressures, influ- 
ences, and other improper activities. 
Perhaps it could point the way in which 
we can learn to live with the all-powerful 
military in a democracy. 

This report is an extra report to be fol- 
lowed by a report on the labor reform 
education, housing, veterans, and tax 
proposals, later this month or early in 
August. 

One thing is sure, we cannot balance 
the budget without balancing all of our 
expenditures including defense and for- 
eign aid. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
announced the intention to consider on 
July 24 the administration’s proposal for 
joint development of the Trinity River 
power project by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 

The Trinity River division of the Cen- 
tral Valley project in California, as 
authorized by the 84th Congress, directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to study and 
report back to Congress on proposals to 
sell the falling water to a non-Federal 
agency. He did so, and recommended 
that the company's offer be adopted by 
Congress because: First, the company, 
not the Federal Government, would put 
up the $60 million to construct the pow- 
er facilities; second, through the sale of 
the falling water the Government would 
gain $175 million in CVP surplus; third, 
the Government would gain $83 million 
in Federal taxes; and fourth, Federal 
construction of the powerplants would 
result, the Secretary said, in a financial 
drag and a drain on water development, 

More than 230 California organiza- 
tions have actively supported joint de- 
velopment of the Trinity project power 
facilities; these include irrigation groups, 
the California and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, business groups, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, as well as some 80 
daily and weekly newspapers and other 
publications. 

The House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee last year heard the tes- 
timony, but a vote was not permitted. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 
spokesman, accompanied by the Presi- 
dent of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, testified, in part: 

It is clear that the interest of water users 
is to obtain from Trinity the maximum 
contribution to Central Valley project that 
the marketability of the power will warrant, 
and that this objective will be furthered 
by private development. * * * Why should 
the users of water and power on the vari- 
ous units of the Central Valley project be 
required to pay or help pay for the Fed- 
eral Trinity powerplants? We believe this 
would defeat the purposes as declared by 
Congress in enacting the Central Valley 
Project Act of 1937. The net result is that, 
in order to comply with the intent of Con- 
gress in authorizing the Central Valley proj- 
ect, relating to revenues from electric ener- 
gy "as & means of financially aiding and 
assisting” the project, it is necessary that 
joint development of the project be author- 
ized by the enactment of the proposed part- 
nership legislation, 


He then went on to show that if the 
Federal Government were to construct 
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the facilities, it would not only be out 
the construction costs, the falling water 
payments, and the taxes which the com- 
pany would pay, but the water users 
would be deprived of their just due. 

I quote from the federation's state- 
ment again: 

We see no reason for the entry of the 
Federal Government into the power busi- 
ness on the Trinity division of the Central 
Valley project when the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. is ready, willing, and able to partici- 
pate in joint development of the project. 


After detailing the financial benefits 
to the taxpayers and water users which 
would be lost under Federal construc- 
tion, California’s ambitious plans for 
solving its water problems were cited: 

A great deal of irrigation development re- 
mains to be accomplished in California. To 
make such developments a reality, the State 
will need maximum revenues from power to 
assist irrigation development. Ihe re- 
cently published California water plan out- 
lines for ultimate construction 270 reser- 
voirs, with a total capacity of 60 million 
acre-feet and hundreds of miles of canals 
to transport water from surplus to areas of 
deficiency. This program will cost between 
$12 and $13 billion. In addition, water 
resource development projects have been 
authorized by the Federal Government, 
which will cost millions of dollars. 


The senior Senator from California, 
on March 5, 1959, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a series of tables 
showing that there remains to be com- 
pleted on active, authorized California 
projects about $850 million of Federal 
funds: Should the House also pass the 
San Luis bill—the Senate-passed version 
calls for $290 million—the California 
total would be well over a billion dollars. 

The Friant Water Users Association, 
representing the majority of the Central 
Valley project water users, have recently 
declared that if Trinity is constructed 
federally, an increase in the rates for 
non-Federal customers should be de- 
manded in order that power will finan- 
cially aid and assist water development, 
as intended by the original act authoriz- 
ing the Central Valley project. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, on June 30, 1959, carried a UPI 
report of a press conference at which 
Interior Department Secretary Seaton 
also said he has not dropped his posi- 
tion favoring partnership development 
of electric power by private industry in 
the Government's Trinity reclamation 
project in California. If Congress or- 
ders the Federal Government to spend 
$60 million for power facilities on the 
project, Seaton said the money weuld 
have to be taken from other western 
reclamation projects unless Congress 
votes extra money for the Trinity job. 
Seaton said chances of getting extra 
money would be very slim. 
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‘There is no more reason to deprive the 
Central Valley project water users of 
their intended benefits than to deprive 
other western projects of needed money; 
neither would be necessary, and the Fed- 
eral Treasury would be far ahead, under 
joint development, 


About the Housing Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23,1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 11, 1959, is- 
sue of the AFL-CIO News: 

WHAT THE Vero MEANS 


President Eisenhower's veto of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 has exposed the essential 
phoniness of his antispending, anti-inflation 
campaign. 

The bill he vetoed was a compromise 
measure passed by both Houses of Congress 
with bipartisan support. It was designed as 
a moderate proposal to help meet America’s 
critical housing needs, to. enable our cities 
and their people to take a long forward step 
toward a better way of life by eradicating 
slums and providing decent housing for all 
Americans. , 

The veto comes on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s request for lifting the interest rate 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds, a 
move which would force up interest rates all 
through the economy. The price of money 
and its effect on general price stability ap- 
parently do not concern the President. But 
the slight cost of providing decent housing 
for Americans is inflationary. 

The net effect of the President's economic 
policies as revealed in the housing bill veto 
and the no-ceiling-on-interest-rates proposal 
is to build fewer houses at higher prices. 

This philosophy carried over into the other 
areas of American economic life spells eco- 
nomic stagnation and a new cycle of boom 
and recession in the year ahead. 

e President's failure to understand the 
problem of economic growth and his obses- 
sion with inflation and spending can 
only lead to more vetoes of reasonable social 
welfare legislation and a slackening in Amer- 
ica’s dynamic economy. It will be to the 
detriment of the Nation and the free world. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Record at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of 2 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accomp3- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof.-. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe? 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
1 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Caylor to Kozlov—Memo on 
Independence 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Arthur Caylor, a distinguished 
columnist of the San Francisco News, 
has spelled out with clarity and dramatic 
impact the salient ingredient of our most 
cherished national heritage—independ- 
ence. 

Mr. Caylor has done this in a notable 
Memorandum, published in the July 3, 
1959, San Francisco News, and addressed 
to Soviet Deputy Premier Frol Kozlov. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CaYLor To KozLov—MEMO ON INDEPEND- 
ENCE—OPEN LETTER To FROL Koztov, SOVIET 
Fmst DEPUTY PREMIER 
Sm: They say you'll succeed Khrushchev. 

They say you're over here to learn about 

America because, pretty soon, you'll be 

making the big decisions as between this 

country and Moscow. 

So I make bold to invite your attention to 
something on which you may not have been 
briefed before you left home. 

The biggest thing there is for you to see 
in America, you can perhaps see best to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow is Independence Day. 


As such it's the symbol of the something 


we've got that you people haven't got. 

It's the something you can't compensate 
for with more factories, more automobiles, 
more missiles, more 5-year plans, more this- 
is-for-your-own-good oppression. 

Independence is the difference between 
you and us, sir. And it's a difference we 
intend to keep until we die. 

I hope you won't be fooled because you 
can't see independence, or measure it with 
a machine, or examine it in a test tube. 

But I'd like to assure you, that while we 
don’t celebrate the Fourth of July as our 
forefathers did, Americans hold their inde- 
pendence as dear as Patrick Henry held it. 
Don't think otherwise. 

Now hear this. When you're Mr, Big you 
wont understand America unless you realize 
that, to Americans, independence means 
both a free state and a free people. 

Universally, sir, freedom has only one 
form freedom from government. 

A man can be free only in the degree his 
government allows him to be free. He can 
be enslaved only in the degree his govern- 
ment decrees his enslavement. 

And a nation can be free only by escaping 
the domination of other governments. 

Sir, I beg you to do me one favor. To- 
morrow, on Independence Day. read our 
Declaration of Independence. It will tell 
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you how—while Catherine still reigned in 

Russia—we shock off the tyranny of Eng- 
land's George TIT not to found a new nation 
but to free a people. a 

It will explain how it happens that Ameri- 
cans enjoy an inalienable right which goes 
beyond the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It's the inalienable right to live in a state 
which can never push its people around—a 
state which lacks all powers except those 
granted it by the consent of the governed. 

This concept, sir, is not always easy to 
grasp. When Mr. Mikoyan was here, some- 
one threw an egg. His reaction was mildly 
bitter. In Russia, he said, you protect the 
people from the hoodlums—not vice versa. 

It showed, sir, that Mr, Mikoyan did not 
understand America, will never understand 
America, and has no feel for the essential 
thing that will make Amerita forever great. 

Mr. Khrushchev, too, often sounds as if 
he so hopes Marx is right about the triumph 
of your system being inevitable that he’s 
blind to the thing you can see if you really 
look for the meaning of Independence Day 
tomorrow. So, sir, it’s up to you. 

But please, one other thing. When you 
read the Declaration you'll be struck by the 
thought how different things would be in 
Hungary today—if that country had been 
allowed to shake off certain of the very 
tyrannies our Founding Fathers complained 
against in George III. 

He quartered soldiers. He subverted 
judges. He combined with others to sub- 
ject us to a foreign jurisdiction. 

Please take, sir, no offense. My purpose 
is not the sly dig. Rather I wish you a fine 
Fourth, a glorious Fourth, a Fourth, indeed, 
that will somehow see to it that, even if Marx 
is wrong about America, and Mikoyan and 
Khrushchey too, Kozloy can still be right. 

ARTHUR CAYLOR. 


Constructive Action, Not Bluff and 
Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered on June 13, 1959, at 
the Sixth Congressional District Demo- 
cratic dinner in Fond du Lac, Wis., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Constructive Action, Nor BLUFF AND 

REACTION 

My State of Minnesota, and our neigh- 
bor, Wisconsin, lie in the heart of one of 
the great farming areas of the world. 

Now farmers tend, by and large, to be a 
frugal lot. They live close to the soil— 
and close to the knuckle as well. 


So all this Republican talk about sound 
dollars and budget balancing is aimed right 
at the farmers of America. 

Well, nobody should be fooled by this 
line of talk because it is strictly phony. 

The truth is that this Republican ad- 
ministration that brags so much about 
economy has racked up a total deficit of 
$19 billion. 

The truth is that on June 30, 1959, this 
country is going to end up with the large- 
est peacetime deficit in our history. 

The truth is that this Republican ad- 
ministration has been the biggest peace- 
time spender in history. 

The trouble is, they spend on the wrong 
things. And then they turn around and 
use the economy argument as a phony ex- 
cuse for inaction on the right things. 

Let me give you a couple of examples. 

As a result of the Republican tight money, 
high interest rate policy, the American tax- 
payers will pay $244 billion more in interest 
on the debt this year than they did when 
the Democrats left office. And the outlook 
is for even higher interest costs, since the 
administration wants to lift the lid entirely 
on interest rates. The sky would be the 
limit. 

The Republicans see no problem in sad- 
dling the taxpayers with an extra $214 bil- 
lion annually in interest payments. But 
when some of us propose a program to give 
surplus food to the jobless, the aged, and the 
needy, these same Republicans tell us the 
country cannot afford it. 

The fact is that we could provide food, 
through a food stamp plan, to every unem- 
ployed family, every person under social se- 
curity, every widow and orphan—for far less 
than the rise in Interest costs under this 
Republican administration. 

Yet this administration wants to lift the 
lid on interest rates while keeping the lid on 
food for the needy.’ 

Another example: I have proposed the es- 
tablishment of a Youth Conservation Corps, 
patterned after the CCC of the 1930's, to put 
our young men to work preserying our pre- 
cious natural resources. This is a program 
designed to add to America’s natural wealth. 

But the Republicans say we cannot afford 
it. It will cost only about one-tenth of the 
Republican rise in the interest rates—but 
still they say we cannot afford it. 

There is another field in which spending 
has skyrocketed under the Republicans—and 
that is on our farm program. 

Today the farm program costs four times 
as much as it did when the Democrats left 
office. 

Now if the Republican farm program were 
doing its job keeping farm income and farm 
prices up—it would be well worth the cost. 

But what do the Republicans have to show 
for spending four times as much on the 
farm program? 

This is what they have to show: 

Lower farm prices—down 20 percent since 
the Republicans took office. 

Lower farm income—down $3 Dillion a 
year since the Republicans took office. Fewer 
farms and fewer farmers. 

The people ought to know the truth about 
this Republican talk about, economy. 

It is poor propaganda—and it is the strictly 
Republican excuse for a do-nothing, care- 
taker administration. 

By now, the bluff and reaction of the GOP 
should not be a surprise to anyone. 
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Ever since the day Republicans took over 
the administration in Washington, some of 
us have been repeatedly warning that they 
were going to wreck our farm programs—and 
ultimately wreck the farm economy in the 
process. 

That is one thing in which they have 
succeeded. 

Earlier today, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress a nonpartisan gathering of Wisconsin 
farmers at the annual meeting of a rural 
electric cooperative in Ellsworth. At that 
time, I outlined the alternatives we face in 
national farm policy—and offered some 
guidelines for action in building a new and 
better farm program. 

We Democrats want to accentuate the 
positive. We want constructive action, as 
our answer to Republican bluff and reaction. 

We refuse to rest our case on complaints 
about abundance or surpluses, as the Re- 
publicans prefer to say. We prefer to use 
our brains to develop ideas for using that 
abundance—and seeing that farmers are 
properly rewarded for producing it. 

When the American public buys an auto- 
mobile, they expect and know that the price 
they pay for it will cover all costs of produc- 
tion plus quite adequate profits. 

The price of that car has been set by the 
huge corporations in the industry, by tallor- 
ing output to demand at a profitable price, 

American citizens accept this as proper and 
just. We think the price of a car should 
be enough to provide an American standard 
of living to those who produce the car, and 
we know that managers and vice presidents 
are necessary. We honor and accept the 
profit system in the automobile industry. 

But what about agriculture? Why do we 
have a double standard? Why, for example, 
shouldn't we honor that same system on 
Wisconsin’s dairy farms? 

We Democrats certainly aren't against 
auto manufacturers making a profit. 

We would just like to see that same privi- 
lege extended to our farmers, who make up 
the bulk of the economy in the Midwest. 
And we are determined to do something 
about it, whether Ezra Benson and the GOP 
likes it or not. 

As we are meeting here in the agricultural 
heart of America in these lush days of June, 
there is every prospect of a bumper crop of 
farm production. 

In most parts of the world, this prospect 
would be rejoicing and thanksgiving that the 
Lord had endowed the earth with richness 
and had brought forth the fruits of the 
earth in such abundance. 

But not in America, I am sorry to say— 
no, ashamed to say. 

Here in America, the advent of summer 
and the prospect of abundant farm produc- 
tion is the occasion not of rejoicing, but of 
hand wringing by the leaders of Govern- 
ment, and of groaning complaints that this 
abundance should be inflicted upon us. 

Now wouldn't it be far better for all of us 
to be concentrating on ways of seeing that 
everyone has an opportunity to share in 
that abundance? 

We cannot talk unceasingly of prosperity, 
and turn our backs on those who, through 
no fault of their own, do not share tn that 
prosperity. 

In the past week, I have been conducting 
and participating in hearings on legislation 
of my own and of other Democratic Sena- 
tors designed to assure more adequate diets 
for the-Nation’s unemployed, for the re- 
cipients of social security and old age and 
survivors insurance benefits, the people on 
welfare of various kinds, the blind, the in- 
digent, the dependent children. 

In all good conscience, we must expand 
the distribution of our surplus commodities 
to these unfortunate people. But I favor 
even more strongly a food stamp plan which 
would supplement the purchasing power of 
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these low income groups and enable them to 
get a more balanced diet than any direct 
relief distribution of surplus commodities 
can provide. Such a food stamp plan could 
boost consumption of eggs, butter, cheese, 
poultry, milk, and similar perishables so nec- 
essary to build better health—and so im- 
portant to our agricultural economy. 

Just as we have still untapped opportuni- 
ties for wiser use of our abundance at home, 
we have even greater potential in using this 
great blessing as a vital force for peace 
throughout the world. 

It is diMcult to believe that with over 
half of mankind hungry tonight, the leaders 
of the richest Nation on earth should re- 
gard its abundance of food and fiber as an 
affiiction—a problem. 

“Give us this day our daily bread” is still 
the prayer of human beings in the far 
corners of the earth. 

It is the cry of hungry—the feeble plea 
of the old man begging on the streets of 
Cairo, the child whimpering for milk in 
Bombay, the weary African mother trying to 
convert a few scraps into an evening meal for 
her famlly. 

For several years, some of us have been 
advocating a more imaginative use of our 
farm abundance. It has seemed to me that 
piling up vast quantities of food in a world 
of misery and hunger is morally wrong, 
economically wasteful, and politically 
dangerous. 

Morally, we are losing sight of the Great 
Teacher's admonition to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. 

Economically, we are paying hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year in storage costs 


for commodities which are already beginning: 


to deteriorate. 

Politically, we are creating an unfavorable 
image of Uncle Sam abroad when we wring 
our hands over our surplus food problem 
in full view of the world’s hungry inhabi- 
tants. 

I wonder if we fully realize the power of 
food in our relations with other countries. 
Is it possible that many of the underdevel- 
oped nations now recelving expensive mili- 
tary shipments from the United States 
would be more impressed and better 
strengthened by less costly shipments of 
food? 

Personally, I become more convinced each 
day that our most powerful material asset in 
building a world of peace and freedom is our 
food abundance. It seems probable to me 
that the remarkable productivity of the 
American farmer, if properly used, can be a 
more decisive factor in the struggle between 
freedom and communism than the sputnik. 
The hungry multitudes of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East are far more interested in 
bread, medical care, and schools than in 
any number of jets and sputniks. Does any- 
one wonder what the crafty Khrushchev 
would do if he had America’s surplus food 
to use in his international operations? 

The Senate will soon be considering the 
President's request of $3.9 billion for next 
year’s foreign assistance program. Of the 
$3.9 billion the President has requested, $2.6 
billion ts for military aid, including defense 
support and the contingency fund; 613 
billion is requested for economic and tech- 
nical assistance. 

Many of us in the Senate are becoming 
more concerned each month with the heavy 
emphasis of the foreign aid program on the 
side of military hardware. A sizable 
amount of such ald is going to undemo- 
cratic governments that rule over people 
suffering from poverty, hunger and disease. 
It seems doubtful such people would make 
very good fighters for freedom. 

After pouring millions of dollars tn mili- 
tary equipment into Iraq to bolster this 
country against communism, we saw our 
military aid used by Iraqi military leaders 
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to destroy the loval government and then 
engineer a working alliance with the 
Russians. 

American military supplies, poured into 
Pakistan, have so frightened her neighbors 
that Afghanistan has made a deal with Rus- 
sia for arms and India has taken a hundred 
million dollars out of her economic develop- 
ment program and placed it in orders for 
military equipment with the British and 
French. 

In still other instances, guns and tanks 
sent by the United States of America have 
been used by unpopular dictators, not to 
fight communism, but to resist local reform 
movements demanded by the people. 

For these reasons, I have supported 
amendments in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which will cut millions of dollars 
from’ our military shipments to under- 
developed nations. At the same time, I will 
continue to push legislation that I have 
introduced calling for an expanded use of 
our farm surpluses overseas as well as in the 
United States. 

As you may know, I have introduced a 
comprehensive Food for Peace Act for that 


purpose. 

Highlights of the Food for Peace Act are 
as follows: 

1. The sale of surplus farm commodities 
for foreign currencies to the extent of $2 
billion a year for the next 5 years. 

2. Outright grants of food surpluses to 
countries experiencing famine or chronic 
hunger. 

3. Continued encouragement to church 
groups and other voluntary private agencies 
that wish to distribute surplus commodities 
overseas on a direct people-to-people basis. 
This section of the bill also includes grants 
of surplus farm stocks to public and private 
agencies for use in the United States in the 
school lunch program, nonprofit summer 
children's camps, charitable institutions, in- 
cluding hospitals, and needy citizens. 

4, Agreements with friendly countries to 
establish foundations to promote education, 
health, research, and other projects from 
foreign currencies accruing to the United 
States through the sale of farm surpluses. 
We could literally convert surplus farm com- 
modities into education and health. 

5. A Peace Food Administration under the 
President to direct the various operations 
provided for in the legislation. 

Under Public Law 480 we have already 
made a start on moving surpluses to other 
countries. But much more needs to be done. 
Included in this program is a truly fine sec- 
tion which permits the churches and other 
private institutions to distribute surplus 
commodities overseas. The church world 
service groups have done a magnificent job 
with this most valuable program. In my 
view, this particular activity is the finest 
single example of the kind of people-to- 
people relationships that the world desper- 
ately needs. It needs to be encouraged, and 
expanded manyfold. 

“Food for peace“ is more than a slogan. 
It offers a partial solution to our agricul- 
tural problem, and will at the same time 
Telieve much of the suffering of a world that 
looks to America for leadership in this cru- 
cial hour. 

The Food for Peace Act, if put into opera- 
tion, would offer us a dramatic way to show 
the world we care more about people living 
than about people dying. 

And let us never forget that there are many 
more people in this world who want to live 
than want to die. 

I have enlisted on the side of the living. 

Let us not forget, too, that millions of 
people have lived under conditions of tyranny 
and terror for so long that there is nothing 
more that can be done to frighten them. 

What they seek is help, guidance, friend- 
ship, understanding. 
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What this world needs today is not mas- 
sive retaliation, but massive doses of health, 
education, and food. 

We need some guided missiles to the hearts 
and minds of men—missiles of technology 
and science, missiles of schools and educa- 
tion; yes, missiles of medicine and medical 
care—of jobs and industry, of public works 
and public welfare. 

It is to the creation of these missiles 
that we must dedicate our talents and our 
energies. 

This. world will not be saved or spared by 
missiles of war with thermonuclear warheads. 

Important as they are for our national 
security and our defense against the aggres- 
sive, imperialist communism, it will take 
more than defense to build a peaceful world. 

We must wage peace, while we defend our- 
selves against attack. 

We must move on the offensive, and declare 
war mankind's most ancient and ter- 
rible enemies of hunger, disease, poverty, and 
ignorance, 

This declaration of war must be more than 
a war of words. 

It must be a war of deeds—the kind of 
deeds that we Americans have demonstrated 
our ability to accomplish and perform. 

We need our bold, new food for peace pro- 
gram, dedicating our God-given abundance 
to serving the needs of humanity—rather 
than complaining about it. 

We need a dramatic, worldwide health for 
peace program, with vastly expanded inter- 
national medical research—and perhaps a 
white fleet of mercy ships carrying our med- 
ical know-how and wonder drugs to the dis- 
ease - ridden and suffering in the far corners 
of the earth. 

We need to launch a broad program of 
world educational deyelopment—a plan of 
education for peace, 

The first step would be for the Congress 
of the United States to declare to the free 
world that we share their beliefs in the values 
of education, and that we are ready to work 
with them in building up their own educa- 
tional systems to train their own people. 

We should declare our readiness to support 
a 10-year efort for worldwide development 
of democratic education—and I have just 
recently outlined a plan for financing it out 
of foreign currencies we receive from the sale 
of American farm commodities abroad. 

These are truly the works of peace. 

These are the kinds of deeds that made 
America what it is today. 

They are the kind of deeds that helped 
bind up the wounds after World War II, 
through successful completion of the Mar- 
shall plan. 

They are the kind of deeds by which our 
country’s great voluntary, church, and non- 
sectarian groups have brought a message of 
kindness, compassion, and helpfulness to 
millions of people throughout the world. 

They need to be multiplied manifold, to 
present the real image of America for all to 
see—a country truly dedicated to people, 
progress, and, above all else, peace. 

This is our Democratic answer to Repub- 
lcan bluff and reaction—an answer of con- 
structive action. 


Rising Hospital Costs Point Toward Need 
for Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
despite the disturbing and cruel in- 
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creases in the cost of living during re- 

cent years, medical care costs have risen 

even more. This is particularly true of 
hospital rates. 

Measured by the consumer price in- 
dex, the cost of living generally has 
risen 23 percent since 1947-49. Yet 
medical care has soared 44 percent, with 
hospital-room rates more than doubling. 

These burdens are so excessive, par- 
ticularly on elderly people who usually 
suffer the most costly and lingering ill- 
nesses, that some form of national 
health insurance seems imperative. 

I ask unanimous consent that a thor- 
ough and documented column by the 
noted economic analyst, Sylvia Porter, 
as published in the Oregon Daily States- 
man, of Salem, of January 10, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your MONEY'S WORTH—MEDICAL Care SKY- 
ROCKETS FaR BEYOND NORMAL COST OF 
LivINc 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

New Yorr.—At least 1 out of 10 of us 
will become a bed patient needing medical 
care In 1959—and every one of us is a poten- 
tial hospital case. 

If you do become a hospital patient this 
year and if you don't have adequate insur- 
ance against the soaring costs, you'll find the 
psychic shock of the bill to your pocketbook 


nerve almost as great as the physical shock 


of an operation to your body. 

For the cost of medical care has been sky- 
rocketing in the past few years, has risen 
far more than the overall cost of living. 
Measured by the official consumer price index, 
the cost of living has increased about 23 
percent 1947-49. Simultaneously, the cost 
of medical care has jumped 44 percent. 

Hospital room rates have more than dou- 
bled. General practitioners’ fees have 
climbed 39 percent, Dentists’ fees have 
gone up 34 percent. Surgeons’ fees have 
risen 26 percent. 

Only. the pace of the rise in transportation 
costs has topped the pace of the rise in 
medical care expenses. The cost of medical 
care has gone up much more than the cost 
of food, housing, apparel, etc. 

If you have not been ill recently or had 
an enforced rest in the hospital, you may 
regard yourself, as the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia puts it in a superb study of 
medical costs and the value of health insur- 
ance, “a superman—perpetual strength in 
perpetual motion.” 

But even if you have escaped the mis- 
fortune of a hospital illness, you surely are 
aware of the zooming costs of one and, al- 
though you agree with the Philadelphia 
Reserve Bank that “health isn't free,“ you 
surely have grumbled a few “whys” about 
the bills. 

Bere, therefore, are a few of the “whys”: 

Hospital costs have been ballooning be- 
cause salary and wage levels have been ris- 
ing, and hospitals must compete with in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns to get the 
employee skills and talents they need. 

Hospital costs have been zooming because 
their own housekeeping expenses have been 
increasing. As improvements in diagnosis 
and treatments have shortened the average 
stay of a patient, the average per day cost 
of handling a patient has gone up. The 
higher turnover in patients increase a hos- 
pital’s overhead, and the hospital's patients 
pay that overhead. 

Hospital costs have been climbing because 
our rapidly growing population is using more 
hospital services than ever before. Today 
the annual admission rate to hospitals is 12 
percent of our total population against 8 
percent a generation ago, 
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Hospital costs have been rising because 
hospitals are offering more services than ever 
before—more diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices, more private and semi-private accom- 
modations, more out-patient service—and it 
costs money to perform all these new and 
expanded functions. 

And actually, none of the statistics I've 
quoted -tells the whole tale. For the official 
medical care index measures price changes 
only of the same quantity and- quality of 
items brought by city families in 1947-49— 
and we're not buying the same quantity and 
quality of medical care as a decade ago. A 
patient may pay hundreds of dollars for the 
use of a life-saving machine that wasn't 
even in existence in 1949. 

Again, to quote the Philadelphia bank, 
“you can't pay bills with index numbers 
and although I can’t prove it, I’m positive the 
rise in the most of medical care averages out 
to a lot higher than 44 percent. ; 

What's more, there are no signs whatsoever 
that the rising trend is ending. And even 
if it were ending—and all our hospitals were 
modernized, adequately staffed, completely 
efficient—the size of a typical hospital bill 
to a typical American family would be a 
shock, 

The answer, then? The answer is, of 
course, health insurance. 

Right now, about 70 million people own 
insurance policies protecting them against 
hospital expenses. Right now, about 55 mil- 
lion subscribe to more than 80 Blue Cross 
plans operating through the Nation and in 
1957, Blue Cross paid about $1 billion in hos- 
pital bills. 

But, while this represents great progress 
Over the conditions of past decades, there 
still are immense gaps in the insurance, 
there still are millions utterly without pro- 
tection, there still are few who can financial- 
ly survive a catastrophic physical illness. 

It is against this background that the de- 
mand is persisting that Congress help by 
developing what the Democratic Advisory 
Council called for only a month ago—a com- 
prehensive health insurance program, 


Impressions of the U.S.S.R.—University 
Students Favored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Impressions of the U.S.S.R.— 
University Students Favored,” written 
by Dr. F. Cyril James, president and 
vice chancellor of McGill University, and 
published in the Montreal Star of July 2, 
1959. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE U.S.S.R.—UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS FAVORED 
(By Dr. F. Cyril James) 

The boy or girl who completes the program 
of the 10-year school, which is now the 
standard throughout the U.S.S.R. is under no 
compulsion to continue his, or her educa- 
tion at a university or at one of the many in- 
stitutes that have already been mentioned. 
He, or she, will be 16 or 17 years of age, and 
able to seek a job in industry, in the civil 
service or on one of the collective farms. 
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But the U.S. S. R. is anxious to encourage 
all lads and lasses of outstanding ability to 
attain higher educational qualifications and 
the policy that 18 followed is similar, in its 
basic principles, to that by which outstand- 
ing scholars and scientists are encouraged 
to become professors. In the first place, 
‘university students are exempt from military 
service—both during their undergraduate 
years and after they haye graduated. In the 
second plaĉe, a university student from a 
poor family is likely to receive a cash income 
(by way of scholarship) as good, or even 
better during the 2 final years, than he 
could earn in any job likely to be open to 
him. In the third place, he realizes that a 


degree or diploma is absolutely essential if. 


he ever wants to attain any of the posts—in 
industry, Government, or university lite 
that carry the highest salaries, High in- 
comes and high prestige blend to create 
strong inducement, and a very large propor- 
tion of the high school graduates in Russia 
want to go to college. 
PROCEDURE 


How does the ambitious high school 
graduate attain this goal? The first hurdle 
is the matriculation examination at the end 
of his 10th school year. This is a nation- 
wide examination, identical for all schools in 
the U.S.S.R., which is set, and marked, by 
examiners appointed by the Ministry of 
Higher Education in Moscow; Le, by the 
ministry responsible for the universities and 
not the Ministry of Education under which 
the schools are operated. It is not a school- 
leaving examination as we know it but Is in- 
tended to measure the ability of the indi- 
vidual to enter upon a course of higher edu- 
cation, and heavy emphasis is placed upon 
the command of modern foreign languages, 
the Russian language, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and physics. 

The student who falls this exam is auto- 
matically excluded from the university. The 
student who passes must then consider what 
course he wants to take, and to which unl- 
versity he wishes to apply, for the standard 
nationwide examination is acceptable to all 
universities and institutions, 


OPENINGS 


This decision is an important one because 
the number of places in the freshman year is 
substantially less than the number of appli- 
cants. An average for the whole of the 
USSR. would seem to be above five appli- 
cants for each place, but the ratio varies in 
the institutions that we visited from a low 
of 3 to 1 to a high of 50 to 1, and it is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the highest 
ratios were in music and ballet dancing. 

The reasons for the variation are two. In 
the first place, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. guarantees a job in his chosen field 
to every student who satisfactorily completes 
the university course. To do this, the Gov- 
ernment must now decide how many chem- 
ists, geologists, teachers of English and op- 
eratic tenors (to name but a few examples) 
will be needed in the summer of 1964. This 
estimate, which is carefully made on the 
basis of a great deal of data, determines the 
total number of places that will be available 
for freshmen next autumn at all the institu- 
tions of higher education in the U.S.S.R. In 
the second place, in determining the exact 
number of places at any one institution, the 
Government in Moscow is, generally speak- 
ing, trying to prevent any substantial in- 
crease in the size of the older universities 
like Moscow—now 22,000 students—and 
Leningrad—about 12,000 students—and to 
encourage the growth of newer institutions 
in the south and east, An applicant of good, 
but not outstanding, quality therefore has a 
‘better chance of admission at Irkutsk or 
Samarkand but, since all Russian universi- 
ties (like their Canadian counterparts) want 
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to have a student body of diverse geographi- 
eal and cultural background, an outstanding 
applicant from Turkestan or Armenia will 
have a better chance of admission to the 
University of Leningrad than a boy whose 
home is in that city. The problems of the 
admissions office at a Russian university are 
strangely like those in Canada. Academic 
grades, geographical residence, health, apti- 
tude, and sometimes—although we seldom 
admit it publicly—the position and aggres- 
siveness of the parents must all be taken into 
account before deciding which out of the 
many applicants are to be admitted. 


THE COURSES 


Let us follow the lad who is one of the 
successful fifth of the applicants. He is 
admitted to the university of his choice, 
and embarked on the program of studles 
that leads to the diploma which is his goal. 
The details of the curriculum naturally vary 
from one subject to another, and it would 
be tiresome to attempt elaborate compari- 
sons, The information, in great detail, is 
available in official publications of the 
USSR. 

Some general comments, however, apply to 
all fields of study—medicine, engineering, 
music, or chemistry. The course covers 5 
years, and leads to a diploma that is roughly 
equivalent to the master’s degree in North 
American practice. During the first 3 years, 
the student will be expected to attend classes 
6 hours a day for a 6-day week—and substan- 
tial work is required of him outside classes. 
The academic session is 10 months, with a 
short break between the two semesters, and 
the student is encouraged to take a real 
holiday during the two summer months 
rather than to seek gainful employment. 
During the last 2 years the number of classes 
is sharply reduced, so that the student has 
more time for individual study and the prep- 
aration of his thesis, but it is quite clear 
that the Russian student, when he graduates, 
has done two or three times as much work, 
much of it more intensively, than the man 
who graduates with a bachelor's degree at 
a Canadian university. Conversely, in the 
professional fields, the Russian student of 
law or medicine graduates in a shorter pe- 
riod than his Canadian counterpart, since 
these courses (like all the others) take no 
more than 5 years from matriculation. 


PARTY STUDY 


The required co in all 
faculties at all institutions—must once again 
be mentioned. No mater what his specialty, 
our student must take a course in the His- 
tory of the Party in each of the first 2 years, 
a course on political economy in the third 
year, on dialectical materialism in the fourth 
and on historical materialism in his final 
year. In order to graduate, at the end of 
the 6 years, the student must pass compre- 
hensive examinations in his special subject 
(e.g. physics) which are set by the university, 
and a series of examinations, set by the 
Ministry of Higher Education for the whole 
country, on the required subjects mentioned 
above. He must also write a thesis in his 
special subject, and defend it publicly be- 
fore the faculty and the senior students. 

This is a stiff academic program, but if the 
student has to work hard he also enjoys sev- 
eral advantages over the youngsters who did 
not gain admission to university, First of 
all, there sre no tuition fees whatever—no 
fees of any kind since education is com- 
pletely free to those who have the abiliy and 
the strength of character to undertake it. 
Secondly, as I have sald earlier, the student 
is exempt from the call-up for 3 years mili- 
tary service which comes to all other young 
men on their 19th birthday. In the third 
place, the Russian student is guaranteed 
such financial aid as he needs to carry on 
his studies. 
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STIPENDS 


More than 80 percent of all the students 
at institutions of higher education in the 
USS.R. receive stipends“—the Russian 
term that covers both scholarships and bur- 
saries. At the Lomonosoy University in Mos- 
cow 85 percent of the students are in receipt 
of stipends this year, at Leningrad 82 per- 
cent, at Klev 90 percent, at the Institute of 
Foreign Languages (where there are many 


,young women students from well-to-do 


families) GO percent. For the country a5 
a whole approximately 25 percent of the 
total university budget Is allocated for the 
payment of such stipends. 

The precise amount of the individual 
stipend varies widely, being determined in 
each case (usually by a joint committee of 
students and faculty) on the basis of both 
financial need and academic performance. 
If the grades of the student fall to C he is 
apt to lose the stipend until his grades im- 
prove; if he maintains an A average the 
stipend is increased by 25 percent, and for 
the most brilliant students in the last 2 
years there are a few princely awards of as 
much as R1,000 per month. The typical 
range of stipends would, however, be from 
R250 to R500 per month—subject to the 25 
percent increase for A grades—and this com- 
pares favorably with the wages that the 
student would be likely to earn if he left 
college and went out to finda job. Good stu- 
dents in the last 2 years, when the load of 
academic courses is lighter, may also get 
appointments as part-time laboratory as- 
sistants at approximately R450 per month 
in addition to their stipends and—as a last 
point—these stipends are paid for all 12 
months so that the student may have money 
for his summer holiday as well as for his 
living expenses during the academic session. 

BOARD STUDENTS 


For out of town students there are hostels 
at all Russian universities and student cafe- 
terias where good meals can be purchased 
at comparatively low prices. The quality of 
the hostel accommodation varies enormously. 
In the magnificent new buildings of the 
Lomonosov University in Moscow—the show 
piece of Russian higher education—the best 
accommodation is as good as that at any 
Canadian university and better than some. 
At Kiev, which is still in the process of 
rebuilding after the devastation of the 
Second World War, many of the hostels are 
old private houses where five, six, or seven 
students share a room. But, in spite of 
the differences in quality, all of the hostels 
are amazingly cheap. In the places that we 
visited the rates ranged from R10 per month 
in Kiev to R30 per month in Moscow—which 
is low either in comparison to the student 
stipends or to the rates that students have 
to pay in North America. 

FOREIGNERS PAID 


It should be pointed out, moreover, that 
students from foreign countries are, at all 
Russian universities, eligible for stipends and 
for accommodation in the hostels on the 
same basis as students from the U.S.S.R. We 
met and talked with students from China, 
India, Indonesia, and other parts of south- 
east Asia, as well as exchange students from 
Great Britain and the United States. Most 
of them, as one might expect, are at Moscow 
or Leningrad, but each university in the 
USSR. is eager to attract students from ` 
foreign countries, recognizing that a sig- 
nificant part of the process of education is 
the impact of students upon each other. 
The foreign student, like the student from 
a distant part of the U.S.S.R., often has a 
better chance of a larger stipend than the 
student from the city in which the univer- 
sity is situated. 

Quite clearly, students and professors con- 
stitute a privileged class in the U.S.S.R. More 
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educated men and women are needed by the 
country, and the Government is willing to 
offer the inducements that will attract the 
best brains in the country. 


e Where Is My America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. ~” 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
entitled “Where Is My America?” which 
was delivered by Prof. Yahya Armajani, 
of Macalester College, in St. Paul at that 
college’s cap and gown day on May 12, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHERE Is My AMERICA? 

(By Yahya Armajani, Macalester College, 
Cap and Gown Day speech, May 12, 1959) 
Thirteen is unlucky in most parts of the 

world. I remember my father in Persia used 

to count “11, 12, extra. 14, 15.“ However, 
for some curious reason, our son from an 
early age, has consireded 13 to be his lucky 
number. I see that by osmosis it has become 
my lucky number, also. For in this my 13th 
year of work at Macalester, I have been hon- 
ored to speak on this occasion by the best. 
senior class ever to graduate from Macalester. 

Indeed ever since they asked me to speak, I 

have remembered how I have always thought 

this to be an outstanding class ever since 
they entered as freshmen. 

In choosing the subject “Where Is My 
America?” it is not my intention to teach 
you a lesson in geography. Although the 
good Lord knows that you need it—the good 
Lord that is and Dr. Hildegard Johnson. 
However, I will not take time for that. 
Neither am I going to deliver a Fourth af 
July oration. 

Last year on my way to the Soviet Union, 
I visited a Persian friend in New York. Like 
me he had studied under American mis- 
sionaries and had learned about America long 
before coming here. Like me, he had been 
disappointed in some things which he had 
seen here. We were discussing some of the 
problems of the day and our experiences in 
this country. He turned to me and said that 
someday he wanted to write an article en- 
titled “Where Is My America?” He was in 
quest of the America introduced to him in 
the school in Persia and exemplified in the 
life of American missionaries. He will prob- 
ably never write his article because he is a 
diplomat and diplomats are cautious about 
expressing such sentiments. Consequently 
T have borrowed his title and am taking this 
opportunity to speak on the subject. 

Professor Boorstin of the department of 
history at the University of Chicago wrote an 
article a few weeks ago, entitled “We the 
People, in Quest of Ourselves.” He has this 
to say: “We Americans are a people in quest 
of ourselves. Ever since our birth as a 
nation we have been trying to find a mirror 
in which we can see our true image. * * * 
Other people have had only to live up to a 
role assigned by their past, but we Americans 
have been trying to guess the role demanded 
by the future.” 

Now it. is tragic thet Americans believe 
that they do not have a past to live up to, 
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It is indeed very sad to realize that a nation 
at the helm of the free world should have to 
guess the role demanded by the future. I 
don't know what the Europeans think of 
America, but I do know that the peoples of 
Asia and Africa belieye that the professor's 
statement is as tragic as it is false. Ameri- 
cans do have a past to live up to, because 
the peoples of Asia and Africa are enthused 
and inspired by that past. They simply can- 
not believe that Americans have to guess at 
their future steps, when they themselves 
are guided in their future by America's past. 
Indeed the intensity of the resentment of 
the peoples of Asia toward America is di- 
rectly proportional to the disappointment 
they feel that America is blind to her own 
past. 
CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY 

The peoples of Asia and Africa look upon 
the United States as a country conceived in 
liberty. Not only in our school in Persia, 
but in hundreds of other schools across the 
world and in countless gatherings, the Dec- 
laration of Independence of America and 
the Bill of Rights haye been studied. Peo- 
ple have been inspired by them and have 
come to believe that this country is con- 
ceived in liberty for which the soul of the 
world is yearning. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights. * * * That to secure these 
rights Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.“ 

These words may ring dull in your indiffer- 
ent ears, but I want you to know that they 
are stirring thousands of people in Asia and 
Africa to action. These are concepts novel 
and exciting to millions who had been led 
to beleive that they were endowed by their 
creator with nothing except misery and 
starvation, When the Persians wrote their 
constitution in 1905, they did it with the 
idea that all people are created equal, 
When the Turks started their Republic, they 
did it with the idea that government de- 
rived its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. In 1945 the people of Vietnam, 
just before they were pushed into the arms 
of the Communists, not only quoted the 
American Declaration of Independence but 
followed it by stating their grievances 
against the French as your forefathers had 
done against the British. 

In the light of all this, it is said that the 
heirs of such a tradition should be groping in 
quest of something to live up to. However, 
it is unfortunately true that only a small 
minority in this country is enthused by these 
concepts and uses them for the advantage of 
all. It seems to me that it is also true that 
a minority, on the other hand, abuses these 
concepts for its own selfish purposes. But 
the vast majority of the people of this coun- 
try, God forbid that you be among them, are 
indifferent—so much so that these concepts 
are held without honor, and indeed are sus- 
pect, in the country of their origin. 

Justice Douglas (in his book, the “Almanac 
of Liberty”) relates that he atended a law- 
yers meeting in the Far West, where a person 
was discussing the background of the Bill 
of Rights. After the meeting, the justice 
heard one lawyer say to another: “There 
goes a Communist if I ever saw one.“ Is 
this America? 

No doubt the fact, that freedom was being 
ridiculed and individual integrity trampled 
under feet, prompted the General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America to issue a manifesto which 
said, among other things: Some congres- 
sional inquiries have revealed a distinct ten- 
dency to become inquisitions. * * * Treason 
and dissent are being confused. The shrine 
of conscience and private judgment which 
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God alone has a right to enter, is being in- 
vaded.“ Is this America? 

In our own State of Minnesota, there is 
a bill in the legislature to suppress a minor- 
ity, called the Hutterites. A few weeks ago 
a Lutheran minister, no less, wrote these 
words to the Minneapolis Tribune: “Why 
must America be a haven for all oddballs? 
If they want to live, work, and worship like 
the rest of us, they have the opportunity. 
But until they do, I believe legislation is a 
must. Already it is two years too late.” 
Where is the America which was conceived 
in liberty, and where are the Americans who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence? 


BORN IN REVOLUTION 


The people of Asia and Africa believe that 
America is not only a country conceived in 
liberty but also born in revolution. That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish It.” I daresay 
there is not a person in Asia who doesn’t be- 
lieve that these words were written for his 
condition, If there is anything that the 
peoples of Asia and Africa want today, it is 
change, for they are living under govern- 
ments which, on the whole, are destructive of 
these ends. They are aroused when they 
hear that they have the right to alter or 
abolish it, To whom shall they go except to 
the country which was born in revolution 
and gave them these concepts. And yet 
when they ask you for bread, you give them 
stone. They expect sympathy but you 
show resentment, for you have grown soft 
and contented, and you don't like change or 
revolution anymore. Your double standard 
is confusing and they cannot understand why 
you hail the Hungarians who rebelled 
against the tyranny of the Soviet Union as 
freedom fighters, while you denounce the 
Algerians who are fighting against the 
tyranny of the French as rebels. 

Who do you think said this? “I hold it, 
that a little rebellion, now and then, is a 
good thing, and as necessary in the political 
world as storms in the physical. It is 
a medicine necessary for the sound health 
of government.” Lest you be tempted to 
say: There goes a Communist if I ever saw 
one,” may I remind you that you have raised 
@ monument to this man in Washington. 
His name is Thomas Jefferson, and he wrote 
this in a letter to Madison. 


Or who do you think said this? “This 
country with its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
grow weary of the existing government, they 
can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to 
dismember or overthrow it.“ You may say, 
“Surely, there goes a Communist if I ever 
saw one.” But before you even think it, let 
me say to you that you have raised a huge 
monument to this man also in Washington. 
His name is Abraham Lincoln and he uttered 
these immortal words in his first inaugural 
address. 

If you place the concept that man has a 
constitutional right to amend and a revolu- 
tionary right to overthrow, in the minds of 
millions of people who have grown weary of 
existing conditions, then the result is reyolu- 
tion. ‘The question is not whether there wiil 
be a reyolution—indeed, revolution is upon 
us. The question is which way will it go? 
Will it go the way of Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson, or will it go the way of Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin. The initiative is yours if you 
bestir yourselves and take it. 

LIVING UNDER LAW: 

The image that the Asians have of Amer- 
ica is not only of a country conceived in 
liberty and born in revolution, but also of a 
people who live under law. The idea that 
people must live under law rather than the 
whim of individuals is not so new, but what 
is very new is that it is possible for states 
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to live under law. Indeed there are many 
otherwise intelligent persons among us who 
believe that it is not possible for states to 
live under law. The relationship between 
states is not governed by law but by treaties, 
which may be turned into scraps of paper 
without notice, and by unstable balances of 
power. If I may be permitted to generalize, 
the history of Europe in the last five cen- 
turies has been the monotonous story of al- 
liance, balance of power, disintegration of 
the balance, and war. 

This country was in danger of going that 
way if it were not for revolutionary men 
who were not afraid to be different. They 
proposed laws governing the Thirteen States. 
as they had laws for individuals. They pro- 

that each State exchange a part of its 
sovereignty for the rule of law, in the same 
way as an individual exchanges a part of his 
sovereignty for the same purpose. Many 
who were enamoured of the word “sover- 
eignty,” believed that the scheme would not 
work. Nevertheless it was carried out. Thir- 
teen grew into twenty and still there were 
people who though it was impossible. 
Twenty became forty, and 40 increased to 48 
and still people said it was impossible. In 
our own time the number became 50 in the 
face of the opposition of people who thought 
it impossible. Now there are 50 of them 
and each, by giving up a part of its sover- 
eignty, has added unto itself the sovereignty 
of 49 other States. The strength of the State 
of Minnesota is the strength of 50 united 
States; and the weakness of Minnesota is the 
concern of 49 other States. 

You have proved that it is not only de- 
sirable but also possible for States to unite 
under the law. It is beginning to catch the 

tion of the world. The Arabs have 
taken steps to form a federal union. The 
Africans are talking about it. The Indo- 
nesians have formed one. Everyone believes 
that peace will come to war-torn Europe 
when they form a United States of Europe. 

This you have accomplished. This you 
know and to this you must witness. What 
can be more 100 percent American than for 
you to work for a federal union of the 
world under law? What can be more natu- 
ral than for the citizens of the United States 
of America to work for the united states of 
the world under law? Why shouldn’t you 
take this light from your past endeavor to 
change the weak United Nations into a 
strong instrument of world government un- 
der law? 

Where is America which was conceived in 
liberty? Where is the Nation that was born 
in revolution? Where are the people who 
believed it was possible for States as well 
as individuals to live under law? 

Some time ago a discerning student from 
Persia, he had to be a Persian to be discern- 
ing, told me that America was like a giant 
„that is tired: like a boxer who is in the ring 

“in spite of himself. This reminds me of a 
story which I read in the Reader's Digest 
where else? “When a sudden storm blew up 
at sea a young woman, leaning against the 
ship's rail, lost her balance and was thrown 
overboard. Immediately another figure 
plunged into the waves beside her and held 
her up until a lifeboat rescued them. To 
everyone's astonishment the hero was the 
oldest man on the voyage—an octogenarian. 
That evening he was given a party in honor 
of his bravery. ‘Speech, speech,’ the other 
passengers cried. The old gentleman rose 
slowly and looked around at the enthusi- 
astic gathering. There's just one thing I'd 
like to know,’ he said testily. ‘Who pushed 
me?“ 

It is said, isn’t it, that a nation conceived 
in liberty, born in revolution, and living 
under law, should be groping as in darkness 
and not using the shining lights it has in- 
herited. Iam persuaded that all of you are 
intelligent enough to see the danger to your 
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basic liberties and are dedicated enough to 
take up these causes as your own, no matter 
in what situation of life you find yourself. 
However, to spur you on, I want to offer a 
prayer as a parting gift and wish for you 
certain things. 

I wish you sickness and hunger; not so 
much that it will sap all your energies, but 
enough that you realize that the majority 
of the people of the world do not have 
enough food and cannot even hope to haye 
medical attention. 

I wish for everyone of you anxiety for 
finding a job or for the security or health 
of your family; not so much that you will 
become hysterical and lose your balance, but 
enough that you may discover the inner re- 
sources which you haye in you to meet the 
challenge of the hour. 

I wish that all of you will become victims 
of injustice; not so much that you will be 
completely frustrated, but enough that you 
may realize that you cannot have justice 
without paying the price and making the 
cause of universal Justice your own. 

I wish you will become victims of tyranny; 
not so much that you will be completely 
broken, but enough that you may learn that 
no one can offer you liberty as a gift—you 
must attain unto it and safeguard it with 
constant vigilance. 

I wish you will become victims of the rule 
of man when an individual tramples your 
personality under his feet because he doesn't 
like the color of your skin or the manner of 
your speech or just because he enjoys doing 
it; not so much that you may become bitter, 
but enough to make you appreciate the rule 
of law and hold it high and defend it with 
your will and intellect. 

I wish for everyone of you an experience 
of disappointment in people and institu- 
tions from whom you have expected much; 
not so much that you may become cynical, 
but enough that you will realize what others 
feel about you when you let them down. 

And in all good things and profitable en- 
deavors, I wish you God's richest blessing. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
interesting and informative address 
titled “Transportation in World Civili- 
zation,” which appeared in the July 9, 
1959, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
and which was delivered by James M. 
Symes, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., at the recent convention 
of Lions International in New York. 

The address follows: 

TRANSPORTATION IN WORLD CIVILIZATION 

I consider it a great honor to meet and 
address this distinguised gathering from all 
parts of this hemisphere and the rest of the 
civilized world. Your presence here under 
one roof is an example of one of the pleasant 
jobs that modern transport can do—bring 
people like yourselves together from all ends 
of the earth, and do it economically and 
comfortably. 

I was asked to talk to you on “Transporta- 
tion in World Civilyization.” As a transport 
man all my life, I am happy to do so. But 
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transport is a complex activity and can get 
mighty technical; so, with your pe „ 
I will discuss it in a very informal way the 
way you might talk to friends about your 
particular business over a cup of coffee. 
This will let me emphasize the human and 
more interesting side. 

First I shall try to demonstrate that trans- 
port has had a lot to do with getting man 
civilized. In fact, it is a pretty good rule of 
thumb that, in countries where it is easy for 
people and goods to move about, the stand- 
ard of education and of living is likely to 
be high. There are very sound economic 
and sociological reasons for that, and we'll 
go into them in a moment. 

How did this come about? How did trans- 
port happen to pace the growth of man's 
knowledge, comfort, and well-being—which 
added together make our material civiliza- 
tion? Well—as Al Smith used to say here 
in Madison Square Garden—‘“Let’s look at 
the record.” 

There seems to be little doubt that woman 
was the first beast of burden. She not only 
carried her child; she carried the things that 
man bi to use. Primitive man spent a 
lot of time on the move, hunting for food 
and seeking out or avoiding his enemies. 
He needed his hands free for hunting and 
fighting—at least that was his story—and so 
it fell on his wife to carry the household 
gear, any provisions on hand, and any game 
he brought down. 

Incidentally, our modern American wives— 
especially suburban wives—sometimes com- 
plain that they are still beasts of burden. I 
hope you foreign delegates understand that 
this is an exaggeration, All they do, actually. 
is spend the first 16 years or so of their 
children's lives transporting them to school, 
to the doctor for shots, to dancing class, to 
the shoe store about feet that change size 
and shape every year, to birthday parties 
that neighborhood children always seem to 
be having, and so on. A serviceable wife also 
fetches groceries, gets her husband’s suit 
from the cleaners when she remembers to, 
meets him at the commuting station if re- 
minded to, picks him up at an airport 40 
miles away at 2 o'clock in the morning, and 
odds and ends like that. He helps out by 
letting her use the family car—when he 
doesn't need it—and by sturdily carrying 
his own briefcase, 

But to get back to primitive woman as 
the first form of transport. Her first relief 
came when her husband began training ani- 
mals to help with the heavier hauling. In 
various places these have included and still 
include the ox, the donkey, the reindeer, 
camel, elephant, lama —and the two you and 
I know best, the horse and the dog. The 
horse became so important that owning one 
made you a man of distinction and this pro- 
vided various cultures with their names for 
“gentleman.” A Spaniard on a nice looking 
caballo or horse was a caballero; a French- 
man on & suitable cheval or horse was a 
chevalier; a well-mounted Englishman was a 
cavalier. The dog has also provided a name 
or two—but we'd better not mention them 

ere. ý 

We might note to, in passing, that some 
of these animals that early man trained to 
transport provided valuable byproducts. A 
fellow who owns a herd of reindeer, for in- 
stance, is not just in the trucking business— 
he is also in the milk, meat, and hide busi- 
ness. A fellow with a herd of camels is also 
nicely fixed: aside from transport to sell, he 
is also in the milk, meat, skin, and hair 
business. Modern industry did not invent 
diversification. 

Nor are operational difficulties anything 
new. A passenger camel can do a hundred 
miles a.day; in freight service he can handle 
a thousand pounds, But his feet are tender 
as a baby’s when he gets off sand, so his run 
has to stop wherever the sand stops. The 
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elephant can move mountains; but he is s 
professional invalid and always reporting 
sick, The only fuel suitable for a reindeer 1s 
reindeer moss—which grows only in certain 
places; the llama can operate only in high 
altitudes, and so on. Obviously, any civiliza- 
tion bullt on this hit-or-miss array of trans- 
port would be at best elementary and local. 

Meanwhile, primitive man found that ani- 
mals can drag more than they can carry. 
This basic discovery—which is the principle 
of the railroad train—led to sleds and then 
to the wheel. Someone has said that the 
wheel is the most important invention of 
man. Everything mat moves—from our 
trucks and trains—is bulit around the wheel. 

Probably man's first wheels were Cross- 
sections of a tree trunk with a hole burned 
in the middie, and thousands of years before 
written history there were rough carts of one 
sort or another. Today civilized man spends 
at least some of each day on wheels. This 
is especially true in America, where there 
are probably more wheels than In the rest of 
the world put together. This makes it em- 
barrassing that the American Indian is one 
of the few primitive peoples that never found 
the secret of the wheel. When the white 
men came he was still lugging his belong- 
ings around on the back of his wife or on 
two trailing sticks. 

Meanwhile, helpful as the wheel was to 
our ancestors, it was not what gave civiliza- 
tion its first big push forward. That came— 
and as a land transport man I regret hav- 
ing to admit this—with the beginnings of 
water transport. Early man lived mostly in 
clusters in river valleys, and as far back as 
the stone age he had learned to get about 
on rafts and in small boats of skin, bark, 
or hollowed logs. 

The first of our Western civilizations grew 
up along the banks of the Euphrates River. 
Then the Egyptian civilization grew up along 
the Nile—which not only provided a means 
of water transport, but fertilized the 
farms on its banks with regular spring floods. 
As to land transportation in that civilization, 
I am sure all of you remember the drawings 
of the slaves pulling stones on crude sleds 
to build the pyramids. 

Then the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Romans 
began to build larger ships with sails and 
one to three banks of oars. The motive power 
for these boats was very dependable. They 
put a siave on each oar and used a whip for 
a sparkplug. If the slave didn't produce 
enough motive power, they got another slave. 
It was transportation, but hardly what we 
would call civilization. Im these boats the 
traders ventured around the Mediterranean 
and as far north as Britain, looking for mar- 
kets and for products to take home and sell. 
World trade of a rudimentary sort had begun, 
and with it the competition for raw mate- 
ria] and markets that has been going on ever 
since. 

This in turn brought on the: wars such 
competition can cause. Eventually Rome 
won them all. She set up her empire, giving 
the Western World Its first extensive taste 
of orderly and constructive existence under 
law—in short, of civilization. To hold this 
civilization together, and to encourage trade 
within it, she supplemented her ocean fleets 
by a system of roads fanning out over Eu- 
rope. You, of course, know all this. I recall 
it to you only to remind you that it was 


water transport that got Roman civilization: 


Spread around the Mediterranean, and the 
addition of land transport that held the em- 
pire together and developed it. In short, the 
world’s first large-scale transport system 
helped to produce and maintain the world’s 
first large-scale civilization. 

When that civilization fejl, from corrup- 
tion within and barbarian assaults from 
without, large-scale transportation almost 
disappeared from the earth for 1,000 years. 
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The Roman fleet vanished and her system of 
Toads disintegrated. was not to 
know such extensive and unifying transport 
again until the railroad and the steamship 
came, almost 1,500 years later. Nor has 
Europe, up to this day, known for more than 
a few decades at a time the freedom from 
war that Roman transport. encouraged and 
her legions enforced. 

The first result of the disintegration of 
the Roman rt system was that eco- 
nomie, social, and political life became local. 
In time a feudal society developed that is 
remembered chiefly by some long-winded 
poetry about knights in armor and their 
wretched squabbles, For centuries neither 
people nor goods traveled freely; there were 
not the facilities and it wasn’t safe. The 
economy was mostly agricultural, with some 
manufacturing and trading in the few towns. 
The rich—that is, the landowners—lived in 
drafty castles and the poor—which was al- 
most everyone—lived in the fields and 
worked like animals. What sense of social 
responsibility and of civilization there was 
resided largely in the church, 

It was a revival of transport that started 
Europe up out of this static mess. The kings 
and princes organized the crusades and sent 
thousands of men marching east to free 
Jerusalem from the Mohammedans. This 
was the first mass movement of people in 
Europe since Attila the Hun had swept in 
from Asia, and it reminded people they could 
move, It also brought Europe again in con- 
tact with the Middle East with its fine steels, 
dyes, perfumes, and medicines. Samples of 
these luxury products brought back by the 
crusaders stimulated a demand for them, but 
presently quite a few ships were busy in the 
trade. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 
was in this business. The vessels were small 
but the cargoes were valuable: they were 
what transportation people today call high- 
rated commodities. 

Meanwhile this trade had cracked the shell 
in which Europe had been living. Voyages 
of discovery became the fashion, and Colum- 
bus sold Ferdinand and Isabella on putting 
up the money for a discovery voyage to find 
the Indies by going west. It is a sobering 
thought that he discovered America with a 
fleet of ships that weighed only 200 tons. 
You could load the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria, on three railroad flatcars, and 
one passenger car would hold the entire crew. 
A small tool of transport had done the job 
of opening half a world up to civilization, 

It was ocean transportation also that 
started and developed the world empires cf 
Great Britcin, France, Holland, and other 
European states. Colonization has since be- 
come an ugly word to many of the colonized, 
but the fact does remain that it was by 
colonization that civilization spread out of 
Europe, including to what is now the United 
States, and that sea transport made it pos- 
sible. 

From the time of Columbus until pretty 
well into the 19th’ century, transport re- 
mained largely by water. This was true in 
Doth the Old World and the New. Rivers 
and Jakes were the main highways of travel 
and commerce. Man widened their reach by 
connecting them up with canals, especially 
in Europe. Even after Mr. MacAdam, the 
Scotch engineer, developed his broken-stone 
road, overland traffic remained slow and 
cumbersome. The coach and four was the 
height of luxury and speed. As late as 1776, 
it took 14 days to travel the 393 miles be- 
tween London and Edinburgh. You can do 
tt now in an hour and a half by air or 612 
hours by rail. 

In fact, the wheel did not begin to ap- 
proach its potential until it found out how 
to do without the horse. The horse had al- 
ways been man's most useful and flexible 
powerplant; we still measure work output in 
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terms of horsepower. But with the indus- 
trial revolution leading the way to mass pro- 
duction, there was getting to be more heavy 
hauling than the horse could handle; with 
populations spreading out from the sta- 
coasts and river valleys, there was getting to 
be more travel than he could accommodate. 
And then man was provided with the iron 
horse, the railroad. 

As a rullroadman all my Hfe, I would be 
happy to talk on for hours about the contri- 
butions, past, present, and future, that rail- 
roads have made to man’s economic progress. 
But you already know most of the story as it 
applies to your own country, and so I shall 
just mention the more significant highlights. 

I think we should begin by reminding our- 
selves that our interest here is less in the 
technology of transport than in what trans- 
port can do for people. I believe, too, we 
should remind ourselyes that we are think- 
ing of people in terms of civilization, and 
that if the philosophers will excuse us we are 
discussing civilization in the form of tangi- 
ble benefits to whole populations. I do not 
mean by this to belittle man's sense of in- 
tellectual and spiritual values, but I will 
leave them to the philosophers, and as a 
transportation man confine my remarks to 
the realities of daily life. China, for in- 
stance, was producing philosophers, poets, 
and spiritual leaders when my ancestors in 
northern Europe were half-naked savages. 
Today the shoe ts on the other foot; it is we 
who have time for, and access to, the things 
of the mind and spirit, while they live by the 
hundreds and millions in hunger and squal- 
or—and we will continue to do so until they 
haye built economies like ours which benefit 
everyone in them. So we need feel no em- 
barrassment here that we are seeing civiliza- 
tion as bountifully created benefits, bounti- 
fully shared. 

As an example of how early railroads took 
up their share of this job of creating and dis- 
tributing benefits, I might cite the origin of 
my own railroad. It was bullt to connect 
Philadelphia with the newly opened West 
and its branches tapped the great coailfields of 
Pennsylvania. Coal was at the time the Na- 
tion's almost only source of large-scale indus- 
trial energy. Much of this coal happened to 
be in Pennsylvania—but most of the ore that 
required its energy to make iron was farther 
West. So the railroads took on the job of 
getting the coal and the ore together in the 
steel plants at Pittsburgh and beyond, and 
then hauling the manufactured steel away. 

This is, Incidentally, still almost one-third 
of our business. I mention this fact because 
it iNustrates something that does not catch 
the public eye— and yet is the very founda- 
tion of heavy industry. This is the ability 
of à mass carrier like a railroad to move bulk 
materials like ore and coal not by the cart- 
load or the truckload or the bargeload— 
but in millions of tons. And not merely to 
move it, but to move it at costs that are a 
small fraction of the final price of the finished 
product. Can you imagine how little steel 
would be made, and how much it would cost, 
if all its coal, ore, coke, furnace stone and 
finished product had to move by individual 
truckload, instead of by whole trains that 
conyrerge day and night on the plants? And 
the same is true of a great many other basic 
raw materials and products of a mass-produc- 
tion economy like ours. 

Another thing about the railroads that is 
hard for us to realize today is how much the 
coming of the railroads drew people together. 
In Europe they overcome geographical and 
national boundaries, making travel and trade 
easy, In America, which is 3,000 miles across, 
they annihilated distances it had taken 
months to cover by horse and wagon. This 
new facility of movement tied thinly settled 
areas into the economy, and opened unset- 
tied areas to settlement. The California gold 
rush of 1849 called attention to the west 
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coast; the transcontinental railroads made 
it part of the Nation. California, which once 
had a few thousand Spaniards, gold miners 
and barkeepers for its population, is now one 
of our most populous States—and its garden 
vegetables, citrus fruits, wines and so forth 
appear daily on tables thousands of miles 
away. 

The freight train—especially after refriger- 
ator cars came in during the 1870's—changed 
the Nation's pattern of eating. Fresh meats, 
fruits, vegetables, and seafoods came to be 
marketed hundreds and thousands of miles 
from where they are produced. A city no 
longer had to rely on a surrounding ring of 
garden farms and dairies, nor synchronize its 
eating habits with what was locally “in sea- 
son.” It could choose, at competitive prices, 
between California and Florida oranges, 
among. potatoes from south New Jersey, 
northern New York, Maine, Michigan, and 
Idaho. That sort of thing is more than a 
superficial frill on the standard of living: 
it keeps prices in line—as alternative sources 
of supply always do. And fast and efficient 
transport makes this possible. 

The rallroads had freed man from pacing 
himself and his economy to the horse. Now 
the internal combustion engine came along 
and made it even easier for man and his goods 
to get about. The first important use of 
internal combustion was in the automobile. 
But even more important than the inven- 
tion of the automobile was the development 
of mass production which made it widely 
available. Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments moved quickly to build hard-surfaced 
roads—and the automobile population 
boomed. Soon there were also trucks and 
buses and es. Modern diesel engines 
began to throb in the holds of tugboats and 
lake and river boats—and they cut the costs 
of hauling by water wherever there were good 
waterways. Again a generous Government, 
urged on by Congressmen from the river 
and harbor communities, spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars, deepening harbors and 
waterways. 

Americans fell in love with the automobile 
and the airplane—as their grandfathers had 
with the railroads. Their development in 
size, number, and performance exceeded even 
the most optimistic predictions year by year. 
Today we have many more automobiles than 
families—57 million automobiles as against 
51 million families. There is a truck of one 
sort or another for every five families. In 
addition to all the commercial airplanes, 
there are now 65,000 privately owned planes 
flying around the country. The Nations 
total investment in transportation is around 
$365 billion, which is even bigger than our 
national debt. The major part of this in- 
vestment is for the automobile and its fa- 
cilities—only a tenth of it now is in railroads. 

In other countries, as you know, the auto- 
mobile has not grown in this proportion. In 
most countries the railroads still do a larger 
part of the overall transportation business 
than they do here—about in the proportions 
we knew a generation ago. This does not 
mean, however, that we are a generation 
ahead of the rest of the world, for the causes 
of our rallroads' shrinking eshare of the busi- 
ness have been partly artificial. 

I have mentioned the tax-free highways, 
airways, and waterways that have been built 
alongside thousands of miles of railroad. 
Government money—including taxes paid by 
the railroads—has given these other types of 
transport an artificial advantage in compet- 
ing for the. most profitable freight and pas- 
senger business, The result of this uneven 
treatment is that the basic workhorse of 
America’s transport system—the rallroad 
is not growing as it naturally should, while 
the general economy and other forms of 
transport are booming. 


As 8 railroadman, this situation worries 
me beyond the fears for the welfare of my 
own industry. It poses, I think, a real 
threat to America's prosperity—for it im- 
perils the economical and self-supporting 
mass transportation of freight and people 
that our growing population and our grow- 
ing industrial, economy require. 

I should mention one other threatening 
aspect of the situation and that is the im- 
portance of mass transport to national de- 
fense. Twenty years ago when America set 
up shop to be the arsenal of democracy for 
World War H. the railroads hauled 90 per- 
cent of all military freight. Today our Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments—in their 
enthusiasm for promoting the newer modes 
of transportation—often forget the work- 
horse job that railroads did before, and the 
unhappy possibility that such a job may 
have to be done again. 

Meanwhile, Russia is relying primarily on 
railroad transportation. They are doing 
everything they can do to expand and mod- 
ernize their railroads. Railroad construction 
is also a prime objective of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Both countries are seeking the 
form of transportation which does each job 
best, at the lowest cost in resources and 
labor—and in most cases they are building 
railroads. 

Curiously enough, this mention of the two 
big Communist countries gets us back to our 
subject of transport as a means of raising 
the standard of living and therefore of 
spreading civilization. Last year a friend of 
mine spent several weeks traveling on the 
Russian railroads. He was astonished at the 
great amount of building materials for homes 
and consumer goods factories they are haul- 
ing. Who knows?—it may be that for all 
the threatening noises their diplomats make, 
they may inadvertently do what the Western 
World has done: attain a high standard of 
living based on good transportation. If they 
do that they would then find that it is better 
to enjoy peace than to subjugate satellite 
nations. 

If they were to succeed in this program— 
and convince China to adopt it—the Western 
World could stop worrying about almost a 
billion potential enemies. And that, I sug- 
gest, would be the biggest thing that trans- 
portation ever accomplished for civilization. 


Award to Senator Thurmond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
June 13, 1959, the Military Government 
Association held its 12th annual confer- 
ence at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the banquet which culmi- 
nated the conference. 

A main event of the evening was the 
presentation to Senator STROM THUR- 
moND, immediate past national president 
of the association, of the highest award 
which the association can bestow—the 
1959 annual award for outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of civil affairs and 
military government. 

The annual award was presented to 
Senator Tuurmonp by Dr, Eli E. Noble- 
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man, the national president of the asso- 
ciation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Dr. Nobleman in making the 
presentation be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
members, and friends of the Military Gov- 
ernment Association, every once in a while, in 
the lifetime of each of us, an opportunity 
arises to do that which one really wants to 
do. This is the opportunity which has come 
to me in my lifetime. For it is now my 
solemn task to officiate at one of the most 
important events of this 12th annual con- 
ference—the presentation of the annual 
award of the Military Government Associa- 
tion for 1959. 

You may ask yourselyes why this occasion 
is of such significance to me. If I may be 
permitted to digress for a moment, I will tell 
you the same thing I told the Vice President 
of the United States about 2 months ago, 
when Senator THURMOND and I had occasion 
to consult with him with respect to a matter 
concerning the association. He asked me 
how I, a gentleman from New York, came to 
be associated with Senator THURMOND, a 
gentleman from the Deep South. I replied 
then as I reply now—that it was my privi- 
lege, during part of World War II, to serve 
under the command of the recipient of the 
1959 award. 

My association with this outstanding ofi- 
cer, gentleman, and scholar since that time 
has been and continues to be one of the 
finest and most inspiring experiences of my 
life. 

The task of selecting an individual for this 
award is usually very difficult, because many 
persons have made significant contributions 
in the field of civil affairs and military gov- 
ernment. However, the association does 
have two ground rules—one, that the recipi- 
ent must not be in the Active Army; and 
two, he must not hold an elective office in 
the association. The association presents 
its distinguished service citations to ‘worthy 
persons who are connected with the Defense 
Establishment or who hold positions of lead- 
ership in the Government. 

Our procedure in choosing the recipient 
begins with a determination which is made 
by our Standing Committee on the National 
Award. After this committee has made its 
choice, the names are circulated among the 
national board of directors who must signify 
their desires in writing. 

The man whom we honor this evening is 
no stranger to this organization. However, 
a brief review of his life and accomplish- 
ments is in order. 

Strom THURMOND was born in Edgefield, 
S.C., on December 5, 1902. He graduated 
from Clemson College in 1923, studied law 
at night, and was admitted to the South 
Carolina Bar in 1930. 

It becomes apparent as we learn more 
about this unusual gentleman that what- 
ever he does he does superlatively. For ex- 
ample, we find that between 1923 and 1929, 
STROM THURMOND was a teacher in a county 
school; from 1929 to 1933, he was county 
superintendent of education; between 1933 
and 1938, he served as city attorney and 
‘county attorney and also State senator; be- 
tween 1938 and 1946, he served as circuit 
judge. 

Elected governor of South Carolina in 1947, 
he occupied that office until 1951, serving, 
in 1950, as chairman of the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1932, 
1936, 1948, 1952 and 1956, serving in 1948, as 
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chairman of the South Carolina delegation 
and national committeeman. He was 
elected to the US. Senate on November 2, 
1954, for a term ending January 3, 1961, the 
first man in history ever to be elected to 
the U.S. Senate as a write-in candidate. On 
April 4, 1956, he resigned from the Senate 
in order to place the office in a primary elec- 
tion, pursuant to a promise made to the 
people during the 1054 campaign. He was 
renominated and reelected to the Senate in 
1956, without opposition, 

If his civilian career may be considered 
remarkable, his military career is equally 
outstanding. 

Volunteering for seryice in World War II 
on the day war was declared, General Thur- 
mond seryed with Headquarters, First U.S. 
Army, between 1942 and 1946, in both the 
European and Pacific theaters. He partici- 
pated in the Normandy invasion with the 82d 
Airborne Division; and was awarded 5 battle 
stars and 16 decorations, medals and awards, 
including the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star 
medal with a V.“ Army Commendation Rib- 
bon, Purple Heart, Presidential Distin- 
guished Unit Citation, Belgian Order of the 
Crown, and French Croix de Guerre. 

He is a brigadier general in the U.S. Army 
Reserve and holds a mobilization designee 


assignment as Deputy Chief, Office of Civil | 


Affairs, Department of the Army. 

After distinguished service as national 
president of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, General Thurmond was elected na- 
tional president of the Military Government 
Association in 1957, for a term commencing 
January 1, 1958. 

As one who has been a member of this 
association since its establishment in 1947, I 
can say without any hesitation that during 
the year 1958, the associntion’s achievement, 
accomplishments, and gains were nothing 
short of phenomenal. 

However, I would like to make It clear that 
General Thurmond’s activities on behalf of 
civil affairs and military government and in 
support of the objectives of the associa- 
tion did not start tn 1958. On the contrary, 
he has been working for many years to 
further our objectives, and his appearance 
before the Davis committee in 1953, and his 
continuous efforts through the years to ob- 
tain recognition of the importance of the 
CAMG function at all echelons of the Army 
have been most effective in the attainment of 
such objectives as a separate branch for 
reservists, a career pattern for Regulars, 
an office of Chief, Civil Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and so forth. 

He has worked continuously to increase 
the stature and the role of CAMG. He has 
by word and deed demonstrated its role as an 
integral part of the military forces. 

Senator THurmonp has given of himself 
with complete selflessness and with a devo- 
tion to duty far above and beyond the call 
of duty. 

His activities and his unselfish devotion to 
the needs of others bring to mind the story 
which is told of the man who was 80 years of 
age and who was planting a large orchard of 
peach trees. 


“Why do you, at your advanced age,” he was ` 


asked, “plant these trees? Surely you know 
you cannot hope to live to eat their fruit.” 

“I know,” the old man replied, "I know 
Il never live to pick a peach from any of 
these trees, but all my life I’ve been eating 
peaches from trees that someone else has 
Planted. I want to plant some trees now to 
pay for the fruit I've eaten.” 

Such a man is Strom Thurmond. By hard 
work, brilliance and ingenuity he has reached 
high office in the Nation and in our Associa- 
tion. He has nothing to gain personally 
from additional labors in this association, 
Yet, he continues to work tirelessly and un- 
ceasingly so that those who come after him 
may benefit. 
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General THurmonp, it is my proud duty, 
on behalf of the Military Government Asso- 
ciation to present to you the highest award 
which the Military Government Association 
can bestow—the 1959 annual award for out- 
standing contributions in the field of civil 
affairs and military government. 


Governor Harriman’s Talk With 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Gov. 
W. Averill Harriman has just had a most 
interesting visit in the Soviet Union, 
which he has been reporting from time 
to time through the press. At the end 
of his long trip in Russia, he had two 
extensive discussions with Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev. A report of these dis- 
cussions is carried in an article which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
July 3, 1959. 

Mr. Harriman confirms the impres- 
sion I got of Premier Khrushchev when 
I talked with him last December. He 
emphasizes Khrushchev’s great confi- 
dence in communism and in the Soviet 
Union. Khrushchev again pointed out 
how he expects the 7-year plan to suc- 
ceed. Mr. Harriman says Khrushchev 
is convinced that the Communist system 
will prevail throughout the world and 
that we in the West are on the way out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Harriman’s article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARRIMAN GIVES ACCOUNT OF 
KHRUSHCHEV 
(By W. Averell Harriman) 

Paris, June 29.—At the end of my long 
trip through the Soviet Union, covering about 
17,000 miles, I have had two extensive dis- 
cussions with Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
He revealed with unmistakable clarity his 
complete confidence that the Soviet Union 
can within relatively few years gain suprem- 
acy over the United States. 

“We will demonstrate the advantages of 
our system and set an example. to other 


countries which they will follow," he said to 
me. 


Tauk WitH 


BASIS OF CONFIDENCE CITED 

The grounds for Mr. Khrushchev's con- 
fidence, he made clear to me, are threefold. 

First, he has supreme faith in Marxism. 
Communism, he believes, is a higher form of 
human organization and eventually capital- 
ism must cede to it. 

Second, he is certain that the Soviet econ- 
omy will make long strides in catching up 
with us, especially in heavy industry, during 
the current 7-year plan. 

‘Third, he is deeply ignorant of the facts of 
American life and its potentialities. 

Stalin, he acknowledged, laid the founda- 
tions for the rapid progress now being made 
in the Soviet Union. However, not until his 
death was it possible to take the initiative 
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and release the energies essential to that 


ogress. 

In Stalin’s later days,” Khrushchev told 

me, “he became overbearing and distrustful 
of his colleagues. He would not let us do 
the work he was no longer capable of. He 
did not always use his great authority for 
proper purposes. It was very difficult for 
us.” 
I suggested that we had had similar dif- 
culties with Stalin in foreign affairs and 
Khrushchey readily agreed. In fact, in in- 
ternational affairs, Khrushchev said repeat- 
edly, “Stalin was not blameless.” 

I went on to point out that Khrushchev 
had recently stated publicly that I had made 
@ number of anti-Soviet speeches and I sug- 
gested that he had made even more anti- 
American ones. To this he also agreed. 

I ask whom Stalin had chosen to succeed 
him. Khrushchev replied a little sourly: 
“He never selected anyone. He thought he 
would live forever." Then he revealed, for 
what I understand is the first time, his story 
of Stalin's last days. 

“One Saturday in March of 1953 we all 
went as usual to Stalin's dacha [villa] for 
dinner,“ he said. He was in fine spirits and 
we had a good time, Then we went home. 
Next day we waited for the telephone call 
Stalin usually put through to us on Sundays, 
but it never came, On Monday evening the 
head of his bodyguard called us to say Stalin 
was unwell. 

“Beria, Bulganin, Malenkov and myself 
hurried out to his dacha and found him un- 
conscious. A blood clot had paralyzed an 
arm, a leg, and his tongue. We stayed with 
him for 3 days, but he remained unconscious, 
Then for a moment he came out of his coma 
and tried to joke with us. Pointing to a 
painting over his bed of a baby lamb being 
fed with a spoon by a little girl, he indicated 
by gestures that now he was as helpless as the 
lamb. 

“A few minutes later he died,” Khrushchey 
went on. “I wept. After all, we were all his 
pupils and deeply indebted to him. Like 
Peter the Great he fought barbarism with 
barbarism, but he was a great man.“ 

PREMIER THE DRIVING FORCE 


Khrushchey left no doubt in my mind that 
he is the driving power behind both the in- 
dustrial and agricultural expansion which is 


taking place wherever I have been in the - 


Soviet Union. 

At the end of the war, Stalin had told me 

of his plans for industrial expansion includ- 

ing 60 million tons of steel a year. Then So- 
viet production had been reduced to 12 mil- 
lion tons and I thought this goal could not 
be reached for many decades. 

But already, only 14 years later, it is 55 
million tons, and in Karaganda alone I had 
seen another 3,200,000-ton plant coming into 
operation. In northern Kazakhstan I had 
watched Soviet engineers uncovering tron 
mines with a total annual capacity of 80 mil- 
lion tons. But Khrushchey told me the So- 
viet Union is presently exploiting only half 
its potential. à 

I asked whether he had the manpower to 
carry out his ambitious program. "We have 
plenty of labor,” he replied, adding however, 
that much of it is at present tled down by 
unproductive practices in agriculture. 

“Some of our collective farms are using 
two and even three times more workers than 
they should,” he acknowledged. We shall 
take them away when we need them to work 
in industry.” 

I had no doubt that he had the power to 
do so. Earlier he had admitted to me that 
his word is law in the Soviet Union. 

He was equally confident that the Soviet 
food problem was being solved. I had myself 
seen the virgin lands which he is plowing 
up and sowing to grain. I pointed out that 
eyen some Soviet scientists were afraid that 
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plowing up the steppe would create another 
dust bowl. 

“Despite two severe droughts,” he replied, 
“the project has already paid for itself, and 
we have made a profit of nearly $2 billion.” 
Besides, he continued, the area is producing 
the cheapest grain in the entire country. 
“The skeptics are already- blushing for 
shame,” he added. 

POWER OUTPUT STRESSED 


Nor is the power to electrify the farms and 
drive his industry worrying him. From the 
Volga River to deep in Siberia I had seen 
suge hydroelectric plants rising. New coal 
and gas deposits, he told me, had opened 
the possibility of much cheaper thermal 
power stations, which he now proposes to 
build, “By 1970," he said, “we shall be 
within 70 percent of America’s 1957 power 
output.” 

With his great plans to “catch up with 
America,” I asked him if he was not under- 
estimating the United States capacity to 


expand. His economists had told me they . 


calculated American economic growth at 
only 2 percent, which is hardly more than 
its population increase. 

If this was the best information he was 
getting, I suggested he fire his economists 
and hire someone who knew the American 
economy better and could report more accu- 
rately what was taking place there free of 
_ dogmatic prejudices. Far from the stagna- 
tion which his economists predicted, I told 
him, the American system was in “its most 
creative period,” 

Anastas I. Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier, 
had now joined the discussion and together 
he and Khrushchev stubbornly supported 
their. economists’ findings. Though the 
American democratic system was still far 
from its end, Mr. Khrushchey said, it was 
inevitably heading in that direction, He 

that American prosperity was due 
largely to profits made during both World 
Wars. 

But when I explained the absurity of such 
statements, it seemed to make little impres- 
sion on him. 

“You have become so rich that until now 
you have been able to bribe or buy off your 
workers with high pay and living standards,” 
he said. But, he added, “one day they, too, 
will overthrow your capitalist system.” 

As he described the inevitable triumph of 
communism, Mr. Khrushchev talked force- 
fully, leaning forward and wagging his fore- 
finger under my chin, His small, piercing 
eyes peered intently at me and his round 
cheeks were flushed with emotion. As he 
grew more intense, he spoke with a marked 
Ukrainian accent, just as Stalin had spoken 
with a Georgian one. 

“In 5 to 7 years,” we will be stronger 
than you,” he said. “We developed the 
hydrogen bomb before you. We have inter- 
continental missiles and our rockets carry 
warheads many times larger than yours.” 

I interrupted to tell him that this sort 
of talk hardly allayed American fears of 
Soviet aggressive intentions. He replied that 
Americans had misunderstood Communist 
doctrine on the possibility of war. 

Earlier doctrine, he explained, had de- 
fined imperialistic war as inevitable. How- 
ever, he continued, the 20th Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress had revised the dog- 
ma and declared such wars to be avoidable, 
though not impossible. Furthermore, he 
added, the 2ist Party Congress had con- 
firmed this view. Thus war is no longer 
necessary. He seemed to think that we 
should accept without question the de- 
crees of party congresses as predetermining 
our future history. 
~ Toward the end of our long discussions, 
Khrushchev brought up the Berlin prob- 
lem and reiterated in the most forceful 
language the Soviet position as stated at 
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Geneva. I told him with equal vigor that 
the American people and both political 
parties were solidly behind the President in 
his stand to protect the freedom of the 
2 million people living in West Berlin. 

Nevertheless, he appears to be so confi- 
dent of his strength that he is determined 
to force a solution of the problem. Further- 
more, in the long run, he is firmly con- 
vinced, the Communist system will prevail 
throughout the world and that we are on 
the way out. 

This is the challenge we face. 


Budgeting for Defense and for Health: 
The Contrast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate today resumes consideration of a 
gigantic appropriation bill dedicated to 
the maintenance of the defense of our 
country and its citizens. Three weeks 
ago we passed another bill—puny by 
comparison—which contains an item sig- 
nificant and urgent to the defense of our 
peoples. I refer to the Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill, which includes a small but significant 
$480 million item for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, center of our important 
Federal medical research activity. The 
NIH appropriation represents an increase 
of some $136 million over the House ap- 
propriation and $186 million over the 
administration’s inadequate budget re- 
quest. 

In the June 1959 issue of the Bulletin, 
official publication of the Nationgl Tu- 
berculosis Association, I have written, 
under the hearing “Budgeting for De- 
fense Against Disease,” of our urgent 
and desperate need for increased ex- 
penditures for medical research. Be- 
cause this article points up the signif- 
icance of our two types of defense and 
the differing budgetary emphasis which 
we have chosen to give each of them, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUDGETING von DEFENSE AGAINST DISEASE 

(By RICHARD NEUBERGER) 

When I returned to Washington and my 
Senate duties in February this year, follow- 
ing my successful treatment for cancer, one 
of the newspapers which commented edito- 
rially on my recovery was an Arizona paper 
circulated in a sunny locale to which tuber- 
culosis sufferers have flocked. The editorial 
writer noted that in earlier days the tuber- 
culosis patients had even formed clubs and 
had a camaraderie among themselves. But, 
the writer continued, thanks to medical re- 
search, great gains have been made in the 
conquest of the disease, and such groups have 
lost their fatalistic nature. 

My doctors have just given me a clean bill 
of health after operation and treatment for 
a disease whose cured victims are organizing 
“victory” clubs. Like thousands of tuber- 
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culosis sufferers, we owe our lives to the 
advances of modern medicine; we are living 
symbols of the results of medical research. 

The debts that all Americans owe to medi- 
cal research are many. Human happiness 
and decreased suffering is one. The 5 years 
that have been added to the average lifespan 
in the last decade, resulting in added pro- 
ductive strength for our Nation, is another. 

Indeed, were it not for the medical research 
of the last quarter century, about all our 
doctors would have in their familiar black 
bags would be bottles of aspirin and stetho- 
scopes. The amazing vaccines and anti- 
biotics that today we take for granted in 
the treatment of everything from the com- 
mon cold to the most complex infectious dis- 
ease are results of the research during this 
brief period. 

Yet the investment which has purchased 
these benefits is trifling when compared with 
the amounts Americans spend on such items 
as chewing gum, permanent waves, and 
tobacco. 

In fiscal year 1959, for example, a little 
more than 634.2 million was appropriated 
from Federal sources for heart disease re- 
search. Americans spend 11 times that 
amount each year on permanent waves. 

Under the leadership of Senator LISTER 
Har, of Alabama, I have worked in the 
Senate to increase the Federal appropria- 
tions to the National Institutes of Health 
for all medical research. We have suc- 
ceeded in some measure. The appropriation 
for fiscal year 1956 was $98,458,000; the 
1959 figure was $294,383,000. But compare 
either of those totals with the more than 
$300 million that we spend annually on 
chewing gum. 

Cannot an economy that includes annual 
expenditures of $6 billion for research on 
missiles and armaments spare more than a 
pittance for research into the saving of 
human life? 


MORE RESEARCH FUNDS JUSTIFIED 


Fifty million Americans now living will 
die of cancer, but the Federal Government 
devotes 50 times as much to farm price sup- 
ports as it does to cancer research. With a 
background of such staggering statistics, I 
believe greater Federal appropriations for 
medical research—such as my proposal for 
an additional $500 million for cancer re- 
search through the National Cancer Insti- 
tute—are not only thoroughly justified but 
urgently needed. 

The argument for increased funds follows 
the three principles which must guide all 
effective medical research. Larger research 
appropriations would: 

1. Insure continuity and stability in medi- 
eal research. Our able researchers. would 
be assured that their salaries were no 
longer based on the uncertainties of annual 
congressional approval. Thus these people 
could avoid the inevitable temptation of 
abandoning laboratories for the greater 
financial rewards of private medical 
practice. 

2. Permit expansion of basic as well as 
applied research, Military science and tech- 
nology are not the only flelds which have 
benefited greatly from basic research. Fun- 
damental studies originally thought only 
distantly related to patient treatment haye 
resulted in important forward steps in 
medicine. i 

3. Recognize that medical research cannot 
move forward by any arbitrary schedule, and 
that researchers must be free from financial 
corsa that cramp the ingenuity of the 
mind. 


- 


MEDICAL RESEARCHERS NEEDED 


Research—be it basic or specialized—re- 
quires researchers. Provision of necessary 
funds for research programs is nothing with- 
out trained minds to utilize them. Yet the 
rigors of obtaining a medical education are 
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great, especially financially. The newly 
graduated M.D. and his family too often have 
heavy debt loads. Many of these students 
find their economic position so precarious 
that they feel forced to employ their skilis 
in private practice, where monetary rewards 
are, of course, greatest. 

I have introduced legislation in Congress 
which, if enacted, can assist in supplying the 
trained medical researchers we need. My 
bill would amend the loan fund program of 
the National Defense Education Act, which 
Congress passed last year, to give medical 
researchers benefits now enjoyed by elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. That 
is, loan recipients who enter medical re- 
search would be permitted to write off up 
to 50 percent of their loan and interest 
under the Defense Education Act. 

I recognize that my proposal is not a pana- 
cea for all the ills of our medical research 
personnel problem. We are still faced with 
inadequacies in the facilities and finances 
of our medical schools. And medical re- 
search itself does not possess the natural 
glamour or remunerative appeal of private 
medical practice. 

There is no questioning its significance, 
however. Medical research has touched the 
very life of all of us. In little more than a 
decade, its products have cut the fatality 
rate of once dread diseases like influenza 
and rheumatic fever by as much as 83 per- 
cent, I write and speak and vote in the 
Senate. today as a personal testimony to 
medical research. 

Our Federal budget includes unquestioned 
billions for the defense of the American peo- 
ple against potential foreign enemies. We 
can and must afford more for the defense 
of our people against disease—through in- 
vestment in medical research. 


More Partisanship Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Peoria 
Journal Star of July 9: 


More PARTISANSHIP NEEDED 


The row in the Democratic Party may be 
blamed on two false ideas of the purpose of 
political parties. The sooner we get rid of 
these ideas the better. 

The first of them is that the principal job 
of a party is to elect its candidates. With- 
out stopping to think, most people would 
agree with that idea. But consider what it 
implies. 

It implies that any kind of public decep- 
tion is justified in order to get votes. It 
is true that the public is often misied and 
betrayed by politicians, but the people de- 
mand some degree of honesty. Such cyni- 
cism about politics as exists today is largely 
traceable to the failure of successful can- 
didates to redeem campaign promises. The 
theory that the party's first job is to get its 
candidates into office cannot be supported. 

The principal job of the party is not to 
elect its candidates. It is to declare certain 
principles and to stand by them. A con- 
servative party ought to be conservative 
even though defeat is certain. It was the 
failure of the GOP to do this that has re- 
duced it to its present low standing. And 
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it is the trend of Democratic liberals toward 
conservative policies that is now causing the 
quarrel in that y- 

‘The second false idea is that there is some- 
thing wrong in vigorous partisanship. Ac- 
cording to this notion, the middle of the road 
is the proper place. It was this wrong con- 
cept that misled Ike through his first ad- 
ministration. 

The truth is that good politics and good 
government require robust partisanship. 
Middle of the roadism is wishy-washy and 
leads to irresponsibility in partisan politics. 
It confuses voters and makes voter mandates 
impossible. 

There are always opposites in political 
ideology and there should always be parties 
who accept the opposites and stand willing 
to champion them. The alternative is to 
have candidates who don’t really stand for 
an but pretend to stand for what they 
believe the people want at the moment. 

That is what certain cautious Democrats 
in Congress are doing now. And the forth- 
right Democratic national chairman, Paul 
Butler, is right in scolding them for it. 

The job of a political party is to declare 
principles and champion them with the most 
vigorous partisanship, not to elect candidates 
by parroting public opinion polls, 


Report of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH.. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the committee on irrigation and 
reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress’ 46th national conven- 
tion which was held in Washington in 
May. This report was submitted to the 
convention and accepted on May 15. I 
had the honor to serve as chairman of 
the committee, but much of the credit 
belongs to Ival V. Goslin, engineer-secre- 
tary to the upper Colorado River Com- 
mission and to William Welsh, secretary- 
manager of the National Reclamation 
Association. 

I call attention to the fact that more 
than half of the funds for reclamation 
comes from the sale of public lands, cer- 
tain minerals, and the repayment on 
reclamation projects. Irrigation allo- 
cations are returned to the Treasury 
without interest in accordance with rec- 
lamation law first enacted in 1902. 


Irrigtaion is a sound investment for 
the Nation. For instance, every 4 years 
the value of crops produced on reclama- 
tion farms equals the total appropria- 
tion for Federal reclamation which 
started 57 years ago. It has been esti- 
mated that the Federal Government has 
received more than $5 billion in Federal 
taxes from reclamation projects and ad- 
jacent trade territories. The land irri- 
gated would be nonproductive without 
water and good people to work the land. 
Irrigation projects produce food for a 
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growing, expanding population. Only 
about 2 percent of the products on 
irrigated farms add to-our surplus agri- 
cultural products. It would not be pos- 
sible to have an abundance of cheap 
Ma without the irrigation of good 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 

RECLAMATION 
INTRODUCTION 

Two years ago at the 44th annual con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, President Overton Brooks an- 
nounced the creation of the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation. The assembly 
approved the f of this committee, 
adopted its report, and made the committee 
a permanent part of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. 
Purposes of the irrigation and reclamation 

committee 


This committee has been directed to deal 
only with matters of general policy. 

At its inception the purposes of this com- 
mittee were defined as the formulation of a 
policy and a program for the continued, 
orderly development by reclamation and 
irrigation of our water and land resources 
in the arid and semiarid regions of the West, 
and to suggest ways and means whereby the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress may 
better cooperate and coordinate its efforts 
with the advocates of reclamation and irri- 
gation. 

Committee personnel 

The personnel of the committee on irriga- 
tion and reclamation are listed on page 1 of 
this report. This committee is interested 
not only in irrigation and reclamation, but 
in flood control projects, rivers and harbors 
projects, and, in fact, all phases of water 
resource development. 

PROGRESS 


In this committee's report for 1957 to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, sev- 
eral policy and procedural recommendations 
were outlined. These were designed as 
guides and suggestions for implementing 
basic principles. The adoption of these 
recommendations by this organization has 
contributed greatly to a better understand- 
ing of water resource problems. It is grati- 
fying to note that sponsors of projects are 
recognizing new possibilities for coordination 
of efforts and cooperation in developing 
water and land resources, This new spirit 
and its resultant accomplishments consti- 
tute progress—not because during the past 
year we feel that the program of project de- 
velopment has been accelerated to the point 
necessary or desirable—but because future 
results. will prove the wisdom of united 
efforts. 

As a result of cooperative efforts, Congress 
enacted a public works appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1959 that contained 65 unbudgeted 
water development projects of which 9 were 
reclamation new starts. 

During the past year, several projects were 
started under the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act. Presently, there are four project 
loan applications pending before the Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committees of Con- 
gress. There are at least four additional 
projects under this act pending before the 
Department of the Interior, It is antici- 
pated that these latter four projects will be 
submitted to Congress during its current 
session. 

RECLAMATION IS MORE IMPORTANT TODAY THAN 
EVER BEFORE 
Population increasing, productive land 
decreasing 

The population of the United States con- 

tinues to Increase at a rate that provides 
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approximately 3 million more mouths to feed 
each year. At the same time, we are losing 
more than a million acres of good agricul- 

tural land every year to highways, airports, 
municipal and surburban developments, in- 
dustrial and military establishments, and by 
other means. These two opposing but inter- 
related influences pertaining to our need and 
capacity to produce, speak for themselves. 


Will agricultural production increase fast 
enough? 


Our total farmland has remained about 
the same for the past 40 years. About the 
only means of increasing our farm acreage is 
through reclamation and drainage. It is 
doubtful whether production on our exist- 
ing farmlands can be increased fast enough 
to meet the future demands of our growing 
population. 

Another fact that has not been fully ap- 
preciated is that reclamation projects con- 
tribute only insignificant amounts to our 
crop surplus accumulations. As an example, 
wheat, upland cotton, corn, tobacco, and 
rice are the crops that have been giving the 
greatest headaches to our agricultural ex- 
perts. Of these crops, only 2.2 percent of the 
wheat is raised on irrigated lands, and 5.3 
percent of the upland cotton, 0.46 percent of 
the corn, 0.54 percent of the rice, and none 
of the tobacco come from reclamation 
projects. 

Reclamation is for the future 


Many years are required, often a quarter 
of a century or more, to bring a major au- 
thorized multiple-purpose development into 
agricultural production. For instance, the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects will require about 30 years for 
completion; the Columbia River Basin proj- 
ect at least 40 years, the Missouri River Basin 
project about 75 years, etc. An average recla- 
mation project requires at least 10 years for 
completion and often longer. In many in- 
stances, it takes equivalent amounts of time 
to bring projects to the authorization stage. 


RECLAMATION’S NATIONAL VALUES 


Economists and financial experts have 
found that the overall reclamation program 
has proved to be an economically sound and 
financially feasible enterprise for the Federal 
Government. Every 4 years the value of 
crops produced on reclamation farms equals 
the total money appropriated for Federal 
reclamation since its inception 57 years ago. 
The cash value of the crops produced in 1957 
was more than $900 million. Since the recla- 
mation program was initiated in 1902, $13,- 
277,661,000 worth of crops have been pro- 
duced, The Federal Government has received 
nearly $3,500 million in Federal taxes derived 
from reclamation projects and adjacent trade 
areas since 1940. Irrigation farmers have re- 
paid the Federal Treasury more than $134,- 
789,000. 

As emphasized many times, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, reclamation projects repay 
the investment in many ways besides repay- 
ing to the United States all of the costs allo- 
cated to irrigation. features without interest 
and the costs allocated to power and munici- 
pal water supplies with interest. Reclama- 
tion portions of Federal multiple-purpose 
developments create economic returns in the 
form of stabilized downstream flows for in- 
dustrial waters, pollution abatement, and 
other benefits that are not reflected in the 
financial feasibility of irrigation use of water. 
Western reclamation projects develop flood- 
water as the irrigation water supply; thereby, 
accomplishing flood control as an important 
byproduct. Flood control projects, as such, 
become less necessary because of irrigation 
water supply storage. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The foll 


lowing recommendations are be- 
Ueved to embody principles essential to a 
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well-rounded, yet progressive, reclamation 
program that would be correlated with and 
complementary to a national program of de- 
velopment, utilization, and conservation of 
our Nation’s water resources. 

We are again confronted this year with a 
lack of budgetary recommendations for new 
starts. There are still prevalent in the land 
many irrational and misinformed influences 
that are waging relentless opposition against 
effective and progressive water resources de- 
velopment. Much of this opposition seems 
to be founded on the false premise that water 
resource development should be considered 
solely as an antirecession program to give the 
economy a boost when needed. This view- 
point fails to recognize the fundamental con- 
cept underlying the development of our na- 
tural resources which is to meet the demands 
of our growing population and expanding 
economy and at the same time, maintain our 
high standard of living. The National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress should support the 
position of the 10 Missouri River Basin 
States’ Governors and the 4 Upper Colorado 
River Basin States’ Governors in their ef- 
forts to modify the no-new-starts policy. 

Reclamation, flood control, and other wa- 
ter resources developments create new 
wealth, a vital prerequisite to the mainte- 
nance of our national economy and our 
world leadership. We must stress the devel- 
opment of such new wealth within our 
country in order to continue investments in 
similar new wealth-producing projects in 
foreign lands. 

It is recommended that: 

1. Where opposition to water development 
programs exists, officer members of and dele- 
gates to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress should act without delay to neu- 
tralize or combat such opposing influences 
with any effective means available at local, 
State, and national levels. 

2. Congress should appropriate funds for 
the construction of authorized projects for 
which advanced planning has been com- 
pleted. Construction should not be subject- 
ed to a stop-and-go policy because that pro- 
cedure is too costly and inefficient. Con- 
struction funds for reclamation portions of 
multiple-purpose developments should be 
accelerated to $300 million per year and 
maintained thereafter at a level that would 
be relatively consistent with the annual 
gross national product. 

3. The Congress of the United States 
should maintain and exercise its right to 
determine the policy and criteria under 
which all Federal water development proj- 
ects will be authorized and constructed. This 
constitutional principle should be empha- 
sized in the appropriation of funds and the 
designation of their use. 

4. On multiple-purpose projects, wherever 
practicable, the development of water re- 
sources should be preceded by basinwide 


lanning. 

5. Power revenues derived from Federal 
projects should be used on a basinwide or 
areawide basis to assist In repayment of ir- 
rigation costs on Federal reclamation proj- 
ects beyond the ability of the water users to 
repay. 

6. The principle of the interstate compact 
should be encouraged in order to avoid Htl- 
gation between and among States and to 
preclude domination of the development and 
control of natural resources by Federal 
agencies. 

7. Procedures under which Federal water 
resources projects are investigated and re- 
ported should be simplified. The creation 
of a Board of Review or the Office of Coordi- 
nator would mean another obstacle in water 
resource development and should be opposed. 

8. Basic land and water inventories, soll 
and water research, snow surveys and stream 
forecasting should be continued, expanded 
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and modernized in order to provide adequate 
data for current and future planning. 

9. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of levying taxes on project’ bene- 
ficiaries as agencies to execute repayment 
contracts with the Federal Government 
should be encouraged in order to more 
equitably allocate costs of a project and meet 
the burden of expensive and complex project 
construction. “ 

10. In planning and constructing water re- 
source projects the principle of supplying 
supplemental water to lands presently in- 
adequately irrigated should be given priority 
over bringing new lands into cultivation. 

11. It is further recommended that the 
National Rivers and Harbors ‘Congress, 
through tts executive offices and appropriate 
committees— 

(a) Accelerate its campaign in support of 
& water-utilization program designed to fully 
develop our land and water resources placing 
special emphasis on starting new water de- 
velopment projects that are financially 
feasible and economically justified and are 
now ready for construction; 

(b) Continue to bring to the attention of 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government the need for a con- 
tinuous, progressive, planned program of 
project authorization; - 

(c) Urge and actively support adequate 
appropriations for investigating and plan- 
ning water-use projects; 

(d) Support legislation requiring com- 
pliance with and adherence to State water 
laws by Federal agencies. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the purposes of the commit- 
tee on irrigation and reclamation of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress shall 
be to promote the development, control, con- 
servation and utilization of the Nation's 
water resources, to work for the continuation 
of the services and the coordination of ac- 
tivities of Federal agencies dealing with 
water résources, to cooperate with and as- 
sist in securing authorization and construc- 
tion of Federal water-use projects which 
meet with the approval of States and local 
agencies, to assist water users of the Nation 
in the economic development of river basins, 
to preserve the rights and interests of the 
States in thelr water resources, to promote 
the enactment of legislation favorable to 
these principles, and to oppose legislation 
detrimental to the orderly and progressive 
development of the river basins of the United 
States of America, 

The committee on irrigation and reclama- 
tion unanimously approved the foregoing 
statement and recommends that it be 
adopted by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

Iva V. GOSLIN, 
Secretary. 


Citizens Foreign Aid Committee Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the House has passed the foreign aid au- 
thorizing legislation, it will be consider- 
ing the appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1960 within the next few weeks. 

Dr. Melchior Palyi, of Chicago, an emf- 
nent economist of sound competence, as 
a representative of the Citizens Foreign 
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Aid Committee, testified before the House 
Appropriations Committee recently. Dr. 
Palyi's reasoning and conclusions are of 
such significance that I feel all readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record should 
have the benefit of his analysis of our 
foreign-aid program. There follows an 
excerpt from his testimony: 

Our global boondoggling . systematically 
and relentlessly erodes our currency. 

In the 8 years to the end of 1958 our ac- 
counts with the outside world showed a cash 
deficit aggregating 813 billion. Accordingly, 
a $4.8 billion decrease of our gold reserve 
and a 89.2 billion increase in our short-term 
debt to foreign countries occurred, this de- 
spite the fact that our international trade 
balance produces every year a huge active 
surplus. But forelgn ald and the lending 
activities of the Bretton Woods institutions. 
the Export-Import Bank, and so forth, total- 
ing $5 billion or so annually—plus the §3 bil- 
lon to $4 billion (net) spending of our troops 
abroad—permitted our trading partners to 
cover their balance of payments’ deficits 
(caused by their self-made inflations). They 
also provided them, Western Europe in par- 
ticular, with the means to draw gold from, 
and to accumulate dollar reserves in, this 
country, on top of lending money to other 
countries in huge volumes. Last year Brit- 
aln's net capital exports amounted to $700 
million; those of Germany to over $1 billion. 

Nor is that the end of the story. The gold 
supply of the Western World is rising at the 
annual rate of nearly $1.3 billion; we receive 
not a “yellow cent“ of the new gold. Again 
Europe's central banks and private hoards 
are the chief beneficiaries. As to private 
hoards, two examples may serve as illustra- 
tions. The official French stabilization com- 
mittee estimated last November, that the 
French public's hidden holdings of gold, dol- 
lars, and other foreign values amounted to 
$10 billlon—pretty close to, the $11 billion 
post-World War II donations and “loans” 
France received. Or take India. Her balance 
of trade shows an $800 million deficit, and her 
Official monetary reserves are declining; but 
privately, she has imported an estimated $400 
million of gold. 

Yet, Europe still receives aid from us, if 
Mainly the military variety—about 81 billion 
worth in each, 1957 and 1958—which is just 
as dollar-earning, or dollar-saving, as is the 
so- called economic aid. 

Briefly, we are left with a gold reserve of 
$20 billion and a short-term debt to foreign- 
ers amounting to—$20 billion, including an 
estimated $3 billion in dollar notes held 
abroad. But undermining the dollar’s health 
and stability is only one of the effects of for- 
eign ald. It was a prime force in promoting 
inflation in Europe, as it is now, and even 
more so, In the underdeveloped areas. Every- 
where, it is a prime mrethod to establish, and 
to solidify collectivist practices, pulling the 
rug from under the free enterprise system. 

The erosion of the US. dollar proceeds un- 
abated through several channels. We have 
donated, lent and spent money, and keep sa 
doing, to 70 countries. Virtually every single 
one of them still maintains discriminatory 
import restrictions against our exports, not- 
withstanding the tremendous in- 
crease of our commodity imports, our rapidly 
growing tourist expenditures, and private 
capital investments abroad. Foreign aid car- 
ries no small share of responsibility for the 
accelerating rise of our imports and the de- 
cline of our exports. Foreign aid was instru- 
mental in equipping the low-wage foreign 
competitors to the detriment of our own 

them with a very 
strong, new argument in favor of higher 
American tariffs. 
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Western Water Projects Aid Entire 
x Naticn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the na- 
tional dividends which accrue from 
western reclamation are, sooner or later, 
understood and apreciated by every na- 
tional administration of whatever politi- 
cal party—even the present administra- 
tion. Commissioner Floyd Dominy of 
the Bureau of Reclamation stated the 
case admirably in his testimony on the 
public works appropriations bill that 
was passed by the Senate last week. The 
Sacramento Bee commented on this in 
a significant editorial in its issue of 
June 30. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Sacramento Bee, June 30, 1959] 
WESTERN WATER PROJECTS Am THE ENTIRE 
Nation 


Western reclamation projects, far from 
being the drain upon the taxpayers in other 
States they are claimed to be by critics of 
the program, are returning huge sums of 
money to the Federal Treasury. 

This long has been recognized by west- 
erners. But confirmation coming from the 
Federal commission of reclamation in an 
administration which has paid much hom- 
age to the eastern concept should be effec- 
tive in stilling this unwarranted criticism. 

Testifying before a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee, Commissioner Floyd E. Dom- 
iny said the returns to the Federal Treasury 
from these projects far exceed the outlay of 
Federal funds. 

Dominy stated benefits from the projects 
since 1940 have exceeded $3,500 million 
Federal income taxes from projects areas, 
because of the higher earnings of the in- 
habitants, have increased by $340 million. 

By transforming deserts into productive 
lands, the tax base is broadened enormously 
so that governments from the Federal level 
down to the school districts profit in huge 
measure from the projects. 

Dominy pointed to the fantastic growth 
around Phoenix, Ariz., and the fact that 
taxes in the area of the Colorado Big Thomp- 
son project increased fourteen fold as proof 
of his statements. i; 

Dominy was speaking of the benefits from 
irrigation and avoided mention of public 
power which is an integral part of almost 
all of the reclamation projects. 

Were Dominy to apply the same yardstick 
to the benefits from public power develop- 
ments the results would be even more strik- 
ing. For while Federal funds advanced for 
irrigation are noninterest bearing, the power 
funds are repaid with interest and in addi- 
tion provide large subsidies for water. 

In areas supplied by water, the introduc- 
tion of low cost public power has been a 
tremendous factor in attracting business, 
shoring up the economy and providing a 
better way of life for the people. Without 
the project “breadwinner” of electricity, 
many of.the water projects would be of 
dubious feasibility. 
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To say the western reclamation program 
is costing taxpayers in other States Is so 
much hogwash, As a matter of fact, unlike 
most governmental operations which repre- 
sent only outgo, the reclamation projects are 
a sound business proposition, and even the 
critics must know it. 


Communist Gains in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is all 
too often a demonStration of human 
frailty that when the alarm sounds, we 
are disturbed by it briefiy and then 
switch it off to return to our repose. 
Unfortunately, this morning behavoir 
pattern has extended to our posture with 
regard to Latin American relations. Re- 
cent events in Guatemala, the Caribbean, 
Bolivia, and elsewhere have monetarily 
shocked us into lively interest in Latin 
American problems but too often as a 
people we have slipped back into a role 
of complacency, content with speeches 
about hemisphere solidarity, while the 
Communists are busy at burrowing and 
building. There appeared in the July 10 
New York Post a thought-provoking edi- 
torial by Arnold Beichman on Commu- 
nist infiltration south of the border 
which should interest every Member. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH oF THE BORDER 
(By Arnold Beichman) 

Brussers.—It Is one of the more sobering 
facts of American life that Latin America, 
even for those who consider themselves in- 
formed, comes under the heading of “duti- 
ful” interest. Dramatic events spark a mo- 
mentary flareup of curiosity—Bastista's 
overthrow, Nrxow’s ill-fated tour, the Bolivia 
business—and a self-fingellating resolve by 
Americans that from now on they must really 
get acquainted with what's going on down 
below. 

So for a few issues of Time or Newsweek, 
they stop skipping the Latin American sec- 
tions and read the news stories datelined 
Bogota or Buenos Aires. But then the re- 
solve evaporates, 

This block about Latin America is particu- 
larly marked in those circles where the in- 
ternationally minded intelligentsia roam. 
And it is no mark of lamentable ignorance 
for s careful newspaper reader, who can 
tell you at a shot where the Dalai Lama is 
living or discuss the latest unpleasantness in 
Iraq, to look blank when you ask him about 
& fellow in Brazil named Jango Goulart. 

This passivity could be the subject of an- 
other essay, But all this is by way of preface 
to à report on the astounding increase in 
Communist influence throughout Latin 
America. The report, issued by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
whose world headquarters are located here, 
makes it quite clear that never before haa 
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the danger of communism been so great in 
South America and never before have trade 
unions in South America been so Commu- 
nist-infiltrated. 

Country by country, the ICFTU cites the 
current record: 

Argentina: The Socialist Party is divided 
into two factions. Although there is no 
formal agreement with the Communists, in 
practice the labor and political leaders of 
one of the factions support Communist 
maneuvers and fight those democratic labor 
unions which opposed "united fronts.” 

Brazil: The local newspapers have reported 
the signing of a pact with the Communist 
Party by the Vice President of Brazil—that’'s 
Jango Goulart, ranking leader of the Brazilian 
Labor Party. The Brazilian Communist 
Party, says the ICFTU, has infiltrated the 
army, the teaching profession, unions, po- 
litical parties, and the Ministry of Labor. 

Chile: Socialists and other political groups 
have joined the Communists In a united front 
called “FRAP,” of which the Chilean labor 
movement is a major supporter. 

Ecuador: The Communist Party dominates 
the trade union movement through the Ecua- 
dor Confederation of Labor, whose leaders 
for the most part are Socialists. 

Uruguay: The Socialist Party is backing a 
Communist drive for a united labor organ- 
ization. Leaders of the Confederacion Sin- 
dical del Uruguay who oppose this united 
front program are being or have already been 
expelled from the Socialist Party. 

Venezuela: Communists have never been 
more active in trade union affairs. Next No- 
vember, an organizing convention will be held 
to establish a national confederation of labor 
and avowed Communists will be given 
participation. 

The ICFTU analysis points out that Latin 

American people tend to expect immediate 
solutions to all their political and economic 
problems when they pass from dictatorship to 
democratically elected governments.” Since 
South America is suffering from all the prob- 
lems brought about by insufficient foreign 
capital investment and instability of markets 
for the primary commodities they must ex- 
port to live, it is a made-to-order situation 
for the Communists. 

“If the incipient democracies of Latin 
America,” says the ICFTU report, cannot 
solve their present economic crisis, they will 
inevitably be swept by another wave of 
dictatorships.” 

And they won't all be military rightist 
juntas. Remember Guatemala, 
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The National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include House Resolution 143, of the 
71st General Assembly, House of Repre- 
sentatives, State of Dlinois: 

Hovse RESOLUTION 143 

Whereas it was declared by the Congress 
in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, to 
be essential in the national interest to pro- 
vide for the early completion of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, to meet the needs of local and 
interstate commerce, the national and the 
civil defense; and 
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Whereas the Congress has committed the 
Federal Government to the of com- 
pleting the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways by setting forth the 
authorizations for appropriations for a 13- 
year period in the 1956 act and making sub- 
sequent appropriations therefor; and 

Whereas the State of Illinois, along with 
the components of the highway construction 
industry, consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manu- 
facturers, have at great expense enlarged 
their facilities to accomplish the task with- 
in the time limit set by Congress; and 

Whereas after 3 years of intense effort the 
State and the many components of the 
highway construction industry have reached 
a point where the program is being executed 
expeditiously and economically; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the House of Representatives of the 71st Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois that no 
provision has been enacted by Congress for 
financing the apportionment of Federal in- 
terstate funds authorized for fiscal year 1961; 
and 

Whereas if no apportionment of Federal 
interstate funds for the fiscal year 1961 is 
made within the next 2 months the award of 
contracts for interstate construction in INi- 
nois will be suspended after September 14, 
1959; and 

Whereas the economie impact of the sus- 
pension of contract awards will be disastrous 
to the components of the highway construc- 
tion industry consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manufac- 
turers, who have enlarged their facilities to 
accomplish the program; and 

Whereas the interruption of the 
will result in delaying the completion of this 
vitally necessary System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, and will also result in 
widespread unemployment: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That the 86th Congress of the United 
States be respectfully requested and urged to 
take the steps necessary to insure the con- 
tinuation of the program for constructing 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
Tense Highways without interruption and 
without stretchout; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is di- 
rected to send a copy of this preamble and 
resolution to each of the Members from Ili- 
nois in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the house, June 24, 1959. 

Paul. POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Reverie in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Reverie in Washington,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 10,1959. The editorial con- 
tains excellent advice for the executive 
branch of the Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REVERIE IN WASHINGTON 


The Greeks used to consult oracles. Our 
traveling politicians consult Khrushchev. 
But the practice is becoming a sort of one- 
way street. Senator FULBRIGHT might be 
persuaded to set up a new exchange sys- 
tem, under which every interview between 
Mr, Khrushchev and a roving American poli- 
ticlan would be balanced by an Interview 
between some traveling Russian and Mr. 
Eisenhower. One benefit would be that in- 
stead of merely confusing American citizens, 
the Russian citizens would also be confused, 
and we could thus do away with unilateral 
confusion in favor of bilateral confusion. 

At any rate, our thoughts along such lines 
took form in fantasy, and an imaginary arti- 
cle that Ojezn, the great Moscow magazine, 
recently printed about the exciting report of 
V. Averfrol Harrimanshikov on his conversa- 
tion with President Eisenhower. Mr. Harri- 
manshikov once served as Russian Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Later he was 
Commissar of the Province of Omsk-Tomsk. 
and hoped to become Russian Premier. But 
he was thrown out by Nelsiviski Rockefel- 
lotoff, who also has his eye on being Premier. 
Traveling in the United States, Mr. Harri- 
manshikov had two long talks in early June 
with Mr. Eisenhower—one at the White 
House and the other at the President's re- 
treat in Gettysburg. Well, Mr. Harriman- 
shikov now has written a long article about 
these talks for the Moscow magazine, and 
here are some of the things he says: 

‘Phe President proved to be a genial host, 
affable and friendly. He was gracious enough 
to talk with me for 3½ hours at the White 
House and for 444 hours at his dacha—a total 
of 8 hours, which is quite a lot of time. * * * 
He served good Scotch in moderation and 
fine food in abundance, He seemed to be 
full of vim and vigor, though he was 
slightly cocky, I thought * * *. He ex- 
pressed boundless admiration for the people 
of our country, and he repeatedly spoke of 
his burning desire for peace in the world, 
provided, of course, that we help him shape - 
the sort of world he wanted, and for a cor- 
dial, warm, completely trustworthy, yet one- 
sided, spirit of togetherness in American- 
Soviet relations * . Nevertheless—and 
this startled and even alarmed me—there 
were moments when his ruddy, pleasant face 
would darken and he would use harsh and 
almost savage language. 

“The President at one point (this was at 
his handsome dacha, which he modestly calls 
a farmhouse) banged the table with his fist, 
shook his finger at me, roared like a lion, 
and declared as follows, in what struck me, 
frighteningly, as a sinister tone: ‘Your 
Nikita and your other bigwigs 
talk menacingly about places like Berlin 
and Formosa. Well, let me tell you some- 
thing: That's no way to ease tension or 
promote peace, and if you start a war, you 
can be sure that we'll fight back. We'll 
fight back, and we'll finish it, with every- 
thing we've got, if necessary—everyithing, 
including our rockets, our Polaris subma- 
rines, our Strategic Air Force and all our 
other instruments of massive retaliation. 
Make no mistake about it, my friend. We 
can lick you with our hands tied behind our 
backs. If we don't wipe you off the earth 


with our missiles (with wild monkeys in 


them) we'll crush you by the superior 
strength of our economic development.“ 
But then, according to the Harriman- 
shikoy account, “Mr. Eisenhower relaxed, 
smiled, told several good American jokes, 
and insisted, with what seemed to be genu- 
ine fervor, that there was no reason why 
our two great countries could not become 
the dearest friends in the world.” As for 
the “harsh and almost savage“ language, 
Mr. Harrimanshikov warns the Russian 
people in his magazine article that it should 
not be shrugged off as mere bluff, and he 
urges Premier Khrushchey to do everything 
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Possible to cultivate friendly relations with 
the President—or else, 

What we find interesting in our dream 
about Mr. Harrimanchikoy is the idea of the 
press of the USSR. opening up its pages 
to hot-off-the-griddle memoirs by Soviet 
dignitaries returning from chats at the 
White House. American readers are accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing, the other way 
around. Why not let the Russians in on 
it? The cause of peace would be served. 

Maybe, just maybe. Nearly anything 
seems possible in a reverie. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of NAACP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, at its convention this 
week in New York City, is marking the 
50th anniversary of its founding. The 
goal of the NAACP for the past half cen- 
tury has been the attainment of the full 
enjoyment of the personal liberty and 
individual rights and freedom of Amer- 
ican citizens for that approximately one- 
tenth of our fellow citizens who are 
Negroes. In this effort, the NAACP has 
rendered a high order of further serv- 
ice and sees within the predictable fu- 
ture still greater gains for equal oppor- 
tunity. I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial from the New York Times of 
July 13, noting the 50th anniversary 
mark of NAACP progress in behalf of our 
Negro fellow citizens and in behalf of the 
Nation, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tre NAACP ar 50 

The convention of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
meeting this week at the Coliseum, cele- 
brates two important events: The organi- 
zation’s 50th anniversary and what it de- 
Scribes as “the beginning of the end” of mas- 
sive resistance to desegregation in the South. 
Both its achievements and its goals for the 
future were scheduled to be reviewed during 
the 7 days of convention sessions in a pro- 
gram brightened by many stars—including 
Governor Rockefeller and Senators Hum- 
PHREY and Scorr—and ending with a huge 
rally at the Polo Grounds on Sunday after- 
noon. 

The NAACP can be proud of its accom- 
Plishments and the Negroes of this country 
deeply thankful for its existence. So can 
Americans of every color and race who 
know—even though they may not openly ad- 
mit the full implications of their knowl- 
edge—that “all men are created equal” and 
have equal rights to “life, Uberty, and the 
Pursuit of happiness,” During the 50 years 
of its career the NAACP has built up an 
extraordinarily effective task force in the 
struggle for what it believes to be the Ne- 
gro’s rightful aspirations, working always 
Within the framework of the American con- 
stitutional system,” through support of legis- 
lation, court actions, and public education. 
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The 1958 report, presented to the conven- 
tion, maintains that the advocates of segre- 
gation lost ground on every front last year. 
It cites particularly the Supreme Court de- 
cision of September in the Little Rock case, 
which amplified and clarified the historic 
ruling of 1954 barring segregation in public 
education, the election to Congress of lib- 
erals of both parties who favor the strength- 
ening of civil rights legislation, the aliena- 
tion of public support for segregation which 
followed the closing of the schools in Little 
Rock and Virginia, and the revulsion of 
feeling aroused by the bombings of schools 
and churches. The target for the future is 
“the complete elimination of all vestiges of 
second-class citizenship under which Negro 
Americans still suffer"—in employment, 
housing, registration and voting, education, 
transportation, and public accommodations. 

We congratulate the NAACP for its out- 
standing accomplishments under the distin- 

ed leadership of its chairman, Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, and its president, Arthur B, 
Springarn, and if its able and tireless execu- 
tive secretary, Roy Wilkins. And we applaud 
thelr ambitions for the future, May they 
be amply fulfilled. 


Strauss Footnote 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 25, 1959, entitled 
“Strauss Footnote.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

June 25, 1959] 
STRAUSS FOOTNOTE 

One of the Democrats who voted for con- 
firmation of Lewis Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce was Senator Gore, of Tennessee. 
And one of his reasons, he sald, was that he 
feared rejection of the nomination would be 
damaging to the prestige of the President in 
a time of international crisis. 

This week the Tennessee Senator inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
Associated Press dispatch from Vienna, 
Austria: 

“The Senate's refusal to confirm Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce was re- 
ported by Communist bloc broadcasters in 
Austria today as follows: “This was a blow at 
Eisenhower's prestige, the like of which no 
President had suffered in three decades. But 
then Strauss was a big banker who got his 
admiral’s rank for producing atom bombs, 
and he was also noted for advocating the 
most reactionary Views in domestic and 
foreign policies of the United States.“ 

Any resemblance between this Communist 
interpretation and some of the more extreme 
accusations lodged against Admiral Strauss 
in this country is, we assume, purely coin- 
cidental. Nor are we arguing that a Senator's 
yote in a matter of this kind should be dic- 
tated by Communist reaction. A Senator's 
vote, after all considerations have been 
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weighed, should be a matter between the 
Senator and his conscience. 

Certainly, however, the effect of an ad- 
verse vote on the President's prestige is one 
relevant consideration. We think that 
Senator Gore's point was well taken. 


Implementation of World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
July 11, there appeared an editorial con- 
cerning the need for legislation to imple- 
ment World Refugee Year. It calls at- 
tention to the obvious need for this leg- 
islation, pointing out that World Refugee 
Year was sponsored by the United States, 
but we have yet to demonstrate our sup- 
port in some tangible way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and a letter which appeared on the 
same page of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, written by Hyman H. 
eee representative of 

e AFL-CIO, be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REFUGEES IN LIMBO 

Not so long ago, this country went to the 
United Nations and helped rouse the sup- 
port of 52 nations for proclaiming July 1 
the beginning of World Refugee Year. Well, 
the year has started now, but sad to report, 
the country which sponsored this humane 
project is lagging badly in doing its part. 
It would be a lamentable commentary if 
Congress-does not soon take some action on 
the modest measures now seemingly lost in 
the legisiative mill. The reproach from Hy- 
man Bookbinder, published elsewhere on 
this page, could not be more to the poln. 
indeed, it speaks especially well for labor that 
& representative of the AFL-CIO should ap- 
peal to Congress to open the door just a 
little. 

Senator Kennepy and Representative 
Francis Warrer have introduced similar 
resolutions which would authorize the ad- 
mission of more refugees on a parole basis. 
These proposals—which fall far short of a 
needed overhaul of the restrictive McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act—seem an absolute 
minimum if any help is to be given to the 
displaced persons now languishing in Europe 
and North Africa. Additionally, Senator 
HUMPHREY has succeeded in tacking on a 
$10 million appropriation to the Senate ver- 
sion of the mutual security bill in order to 
help finance resettlement. The House- 
passed version contains no such provision, 
and hence it will be up to the Senate con- 
ferees to press for the addition of the badly 
needed funds. Surely it would be shameful 
if the United States should fail to honor 
the pledge implicit in its sponsorship of 
World Refugee Year. 


A Haven FOR THE HOMELESS 
July 1 marked the of World 


Refugee Year, Fifty-two nations have al- 
ready announced participation in this im- 
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portant United Nations project. President 
Eisenhower has called upon all Americans to 
join in efforts to find solutions for the tragic 
plight of millions of refugees. 

The writer had the privilege recently of 
participating in the White House Conference 
on Refugees. The deep concern which 
Americans feel for the plight of refugees all 
over the world was reflected in a resolution 
adopted by the 200 delegates who represented 
a crosssection of America. That resolution 
called upon the administration and the Con- 
gress to “raise their program objectives both 
with regard to Federal appropriations and 
immigration to the United States in order 
to further the aims of World Refugee Year.” 

Unfortunately, the year has already begun 
and there has been no action by the Congress 
to implement our participation in it. The 
voluntary agencies, both religious and non- 
sectarian, who have over the years done so 
much good work on behalf of refugees have 
made plans for special activities during the 
year, but meaningfu! official action should be 
approved by the Congress as quickly as 
possible. 

The U.S, Committee for Refugees, a com- 
mittee of citizens representing every seg- 
ment of American life, has proposed a mod- 
est program of $10 million in additional 
funds and 20,000 visas for refugees over and 
above regular quotas. 

The AFL-CIO, in testimony presented to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, has stated 
that, in addition to approving a special refu- 
gee program, the most appropriate thing the 
Congress could do during World Refugee 
Year is to liberalize and humanize our basic 
immigration policies. It was recommended 
that our national quota be increased from 
155,000 to 250,000, and that the national 
origins quota system be abolished. 

These basic immigration policies, con- 
tained in the Walter-McCarran Act, reflect 
neither the humanitarian, compassionate, 
democratic convictions of most of America 
nor the actual immigration practices of the 
United States in the years since the act was 
passed. As a consequence, it has been neces- 
sary to pass special legislation on numerous 
occasions. 

There has been perhaps too much heat, 
and not enough light, in the public debate 
over the Walter-McCarran Act. If it is true 
that the act reflects discrited notions of 
racial superiority, as I believe it does, it does 
not follow that its authors or its supporters 
are “bigots” or “racists.” And, on the other 
hand, if it is true that the act's critics desire 
to change the law in order to allow more 
people, with less difficulty, to get to the 
United States, as I do desire, it is not true 
that we advocate unlimited numbers of 
immigrants or that we don't care whether 
subversives or criminal elements come in. 

In advocating a more liberal immigration 
policy, organized labor is fully conscious of 
its responsibility to its members. An im- 
migrant might every now and then actually 
deprive an American of a job. But it must 
not be forgotten that many jobs are 5 
by the influx of immigrants. Many immi 
grants have proved to be creative, tangle 
ative industrialists who have bulit great bus- 
inesses. Every t, moreover, is a 
customer for the goods and services which 
all Americans produce. Our history shows 
that the great waves of immigration to this 
country were followed by great gains in our 
national prosperi 

It is to be hoped that before World Ref- 
ugee Year ends, our statute books will con- 
tain a basic immigration law that will truly 
reflect the humanitarianism and liberalism 
of the American tradition. 

HYMAN H. Booxsinver, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO. 
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University of Santa Clara Honors James 
K. Carr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I wish 
that my associates and others may have 
the opportunity to read a recent editorial 
by Paul Bodenhammer, editor of the 
Redding Searchlight in Redding, Calif. 

Mr, Bodenhammer has singled out 
James K. Carr for noteworthy commen- 
dations on the memorable occasion of 
Mr. Carr being appointed to the board of 
regents, Santa Clara University. The 
thoughtful and worthy remarks reflect 
the esteem in which Jim, as he is fondly 
known, is held by everyone with whom 
he is acquainted. Many of our associates 
in the Congress of the United States 
came to know Jim when he served as 
consultant to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. From this 
worthy period in his career, his imagina- 
tion, initiative, and judgment have been 
and will continue to be sought more and 
more in water and conservation policy 
matters throughout the great State of 
California. 

Mr. President, I wish that my col- 
leagues in the Congress of the United 
States may share with me a refreshing 
and comfortable feeling for a dynamic 
personality on the California scene. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Redding Searchlight, June 18, 
1959] 
UNIVERSITY Honors Busy JIM CARR 

A local boy who keeps making good in 
the big city is James K. Carr, a Redding na- 
tive now living in Sacramento. 

Santa Clara University, his alma mater, has 
just made him a member of its board of 
regents, and he is helping develop the plans 
and financing for a $2 million engineering 
center on the campus. 

Earlier this year he was appointed to the 
State water board, succeeding Clair A. Hill, 
of Redding. Carr's father, the late Francis 
Carr, was a member of the State's first water 
board and was one of the leaders/in the 
movement to create the Central Valley 
project. 

Jim Carr, too, has been deeply involved in 
the Central Valley project. As a young engi- 
neer just out of Santa Clara, he went to 
work on Shasta Dam during its construction 
phases. He later became assistant regional 
director and district manager of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. It was on his initiative 
that the Bureau built the road which gives 
a scenic approach to Shasta Dam. He was 
responsible, too, for planting 2 million young 
pine trees on the bare hillsides near Shasta 
Dam, where copper smelter fumes in mining 
days had killed off the vegetation. 

Carr then went to Washington, D.C., to 
serve as consultant to the House Interior 
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and Insular Affairs Committee, which deals 
with reclamation matters. 

He is now assistant general manager of the 
Sacramento municipal utility district. Since 
he knows both politics and engineering, he 
frequently represents the district in its deal- 
ings with the State and National Govern- 
ments. 

He has a sense of humor and àa great ca- 
pacity for making friends. He also has phe- 
nomenal energy which allows him to do three 
jobs at once while cheerfully planning sey- 
eral others. 


Is Dependable Service a Thing of the 
Past? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received from Mack & Co. a 
letter written by Harry J. Mack, one of 
the partners of the company, addressed 
to clients and friends, entitled “Is De- 
pendable Service a Thing of the Past?” 

Mr. President, I think Mr. Mack em- 
phasizes in the letter some of the quali- 
ties which are necessary for a young 
businessman to meet success in life. I 
am sure it will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Perhaps it may find 
interest among many other people, so I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is DEPENDABLE SERVICE A THING OF THE Past? 
Mack & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
To Our Clients and Friends: 

Amidst the breakdown and flaunting of 
laws and the flagrant disregard for the rights 
of others, we also haye another form of 
breakdown and defection, one that relates 
to promises of performance associated with 
the rendering of services of various sorts. 
In other words, the failure to keep one's 
word or promise for gain or profit as op- 
posed to the nonperformance and break- 
down of purely social obligations. 

Who, at one time or another, has not been 
the victim of poor, or, perhaps, a failed 
service? A time honored business expres- 
sion of a bygone generation was “his word 
is his bond” is, unfortunately, no more 
and is just a memory out of the past. It is 
the exception in today’s world of business 
and professional organizations to find re- 
sponsible services. Promises by the plum- 
ber, the contractor, the electrician, the car- 
penter, the roofer, the store clerk, the de- 
liveryman, the tailor, the automobile me- 
chanic, the handyman, the maid or cleaning 
woman, the prospective employee and many 
others, all give their solemn word that they 
can be depended upon to do as promised, or 
that a specific condition will be met. In 
many instances these promises are merely 
idle statements, implying at best a “maybe” 
or “perhaps”, which fails to materialize as 
promised. All of which fits into a common 
pattern, the economic cost of which, in all 
probability, would make a sizable dent in 
the national debt, to say nothing of the 
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cost in frayed nerves, loss of tempers and 
even the loss of friendships. 

The principles of doing business should 
not rest upon hyprocrisy or deception. On 
the contrary, such promises should be in- 
violate, a man’s word should be his bond. 
This is especially true if the businessman 
hopes ta grow and develop on the basis of 
reputable service and customer goodwill. 
Poor standards of service should not be re- 
warded, but should be encouraged to do 
better. The failure to keep promises is a 
major defect that permeates an entire or- 
ganization and evinces itself in other re- 
spects, such as shoddy workmanship, poor 
quality of materials, dragging delays and 
similar uneconomic behaviorisms. 

It is bad enough when one defaults in a 
social obligation, but when the defection of 
broken pledges becomes commonplace in 
the affairs of business, it is high time to 
pause, reflect and change for the better. 
Quality, truth and integrity should be the 
cornerstones of business dealings. Promises 
and commitments should not be given light- 
ly, but thoughtfully and meaningfully, The 
businessman, whether he be tycoon, self- 
employed mechanic or a hopeful aspirant 
to professional or business status, should 
realize that in the long run he will be the 
principal loser if his word does not become 
his bond, Chicanery is the tool of the 
counterfeit, 

Business establishments, whose functions 
necessitate services incidental to the trans- 
action of business, would do well to investi- 
gate and assess such values in terms of sales, 
profit, customer goodwill, and the general 
benefits flowing out óf these departments 
and functions. The complaint department, 
if one exists, tells only part of the story. 
What the businessman really should know 
is too often not told or revealed to him; these 
things he finds out the hard way, after the 
impact on his business finances and reputa- 
tion. It would be most unusual if the em- 
ployee squealed on himself or his pal re- 
garding harmful acts or bad practices. It 
is not only what is apparent and in sight 
that should be of concern, but the enigma 
of it all concerns the unseen and the un- 
known. When a danger is known, protec- 
tion can be timely given, but when the 
danger is hidden and not known, punishing 
damages in the form of loss of trade or busi- 
ness can result. 

What can be sald apropos the defections 
in the services of the general run of busi- 
ness establishments is doubly so as regards 
the purely service-type enterprises, Repair 
type services, in particular, appear to be in 
the forefront of all other service indictments. 
Contracting organizations also come in for 
heavy criticisms for making date-line prom- 
ises never kept, The rising tide of criticisms 
having to do with faithless promises ap- 
parently are not restricted in scope to func- 
tional services as delivery, shop, contractual, 
but appears to be extending and reaching 
Into all fields and touches upon every aspect 
of human need. There is no substitute for 
honesty, truthfulness and integrity of serv- 
ice, big or little, other than the putting of 
these self-same attributes into practice. 

Harry J. Mack. 


Foreign Aid Wreckage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Foreign Aid Wreckage,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 11, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN Am WRECKAGE 


President Eisenhower cannot escape some 
of the blame for the Senate's deep cuts in 
military assistance to our allies. Had he 
stuck by his original dedication to long- 
term economic aid, favored by the State De- 
partment, he would have enjoyed substanti- 
ally greater Senate support for the military 
funds. As it was, the coalition of Republi- 
cans and conservative Democrats which the 
Treasury and the Budget Bureau rallied for 
the successful assault on economic ald ended 
up steam-rollering almost the entire mutual 
security program before disheartened sup- 
porters of the bill were able to stop them. 

In the circumstances, the President's last- 
minute threat to call a special session on 
military aid was quite futile. He now has 
no effective means of dealing with the forces 
of reaction and despair which he helped to 
stir up and which combined to defeat him. 
The hopes of only a few weeks ago that a 
truly imaginative and bold new approach to 
foreign ald, embodying a sustained economic 
effort in the underdeveloped countries and 
a thoughtful reappraisal of military assist- 
ance burdens, have gone a-glimmering. By 
the time the Appropriations Committees 
finish the job, it is likely that the severest 
damage will have been done, and supple-. 
mental appropriations, if not a special ses- 
sion, almost surely will be required early 
next year. 

While the Treasury and the Budget Bureau 
are busy congratulating themselves on hay- 
ing saved“ a few dollars, we hope the 
President will reflect on what he has lost, 
In our judgment he has been misled into 
sacrificing his last chance to launch the 
vigorous program of economic assistance 
which his own advisers in the State Depart- 
ment have so urgently pleaded for, and in 
the process has helped to bring about the 
weakening of our military position as well. 


Significance of Imports in Rye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission, Monday, 
July 13, 1959: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN ODIN LANGEN, 
MINNESOTA'S NINTH CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
TRICT, TO 'THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION; 
MonbayY, Jutr 13, 1959 
First, may I express my gratitude to the 

Commission for having taken the necessary 

steps to instigate a public hearing regard- 

ing a matter of real importance to the pro- 

ducers of rye throughout our Nation. I 

should, as well, express my gratitude to the 

Commission for having provided me with 

the opportunity of presenting this brief 

statement in this manner. 

While rye is not one of the major farm 
commodities in my district, It is a com- 
modity that does play a substantial part in 
the farm economy throughout my district 
and the State of Minnesota, because it is 
a crop that can be quite generally raised 


. have imported 52.7 million bushels, 
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throughout the district and particularly in 
the marginal farming area, It is a crop 
which carries a great deal of significance to 
a number of our farm people. In my dis- 
trict it has a further significance, for it is 
one of the few winter crops that can be 
raised in this area. Being a very hardy 
crop, it has the ability to withstand the 
winters in northern Minnesota, making it 
valuable from the standpoint of weed con- 
trol as well as its potential of increased 
farm income. Because of these facts, the 
investigation that is before the Commis- 
sion this morning is of prime importance 
throughout my district and the State of 
Minnesota. 

It is my understanding that the investi- 
gation has been instituted to determine 
whether rye might be imported in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, the 
price support program for rye presently car- 
ried out by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture pursuant to section 301 and 401 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. In 
direct response to that question, in my 
humble opinion, importing of rye is surely 
very materially interfering with the price 
support program. Figures taken from sta- 
tistical reports prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that we have 
about 12 milllon bushels of surplus rye on 
hand today. They further indicate that dur- 
ing the last ten years, from 1948 through 
1958, our surpluses of rye have grown by 
something over 414 million bushels. This 
growth is not particularly alarming or cause 
for too great concern until we recognize that 
during that same ten year period, the total 
production of rye within the United States 
has not during a single year equaled our 
total disappearance of domestic use and ex- 


During this ten year period from 1948 to 
1958, we have produced a total of 46.5 mil- 
lion bushels less than our total disappear- 
ance, while during this period of time, we 
This 
surely indicates substantially that our pro- 
ducers of rye have not by their doing created 
the present surplus, when we again note 
that during this period our surplus in- 
creased by only 4.5 million bushels. 

The real significance of this to the pro- 
ducer of rye is that since 1950 the price 
support for rye has been reduced from $1.28 
a bushel on the national average to 90 cents 
a bushel for 1959, a drop of 30 percent dur- 
ing a period when not a single bushel of sur- 
plus was produced. A further result has 
been the large investments by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in the surplus bushels 
on hand plus large payments of storage each 
year, running well over a million dollars a 
year. 

Surely these facts indicate very clearly 
that imports of rye do materially interfere 
with the price support program for rye pres- 
ently undertaken by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in that first, they have substan- 
tially increased the amount of dollars in- 
vested by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in the surplus bushels on hand; secondly, 
they have increased the cost of storage 
for these same surplus bushels over the years; 
and finally, they have substantially reduced 
the income to the producer of rye through- 
out our Nation. These facts alone should 
be suficient evidence and reason for reduc- 
ing the import quotas on rye.. However, the 
effects are even farther reaching in that they 
also play a part in the overall agricultural 
surplus problem, Some additional acres 
might have been devoted to the production 
of rye, of which we have shown so clearly 
that the farmers have produced no over- 
production. These acres would have been 
taken out of the production of other crops 
such as oats, barley, flax and others, of which 
we also have surplus stocks today which 
are costing the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion large amounts of money in storage 
costs. 

At this point, I should as well point out 
that the very same conditions exist as far 
as oats and barley are concerned. In fact, 
in both of these crops, the producers of 
oats and barley have not raised as much 
oats or barley during this same 10-year 
period as our domestic use and export pro- 
gram have consumed. 

To substantiate the points that I have 
just made, I am submitting, together with 
this report, statistical data which will show 
the total production as well as total dis- 
appearance through domestic use and ex- 
ports, the history of the surplus on hand, and 
the prices received by the producers of rye 
during the past 10 years. These facts surely 
indicate beyond any doubt that the import 
program has cost the American taxpayer sub- 
stantial amounts of money. It doesn’t seem 
fair or just to me that our farm program 
should be charged with this expense, inas- 
much as the producer of rye has not during 
the last years produced a single bushel of 
surplus rye. Nor does it seem fair that the 
American producer of ryewshould have been 
caused to suffer the 30 percent loss in 
income. 

As we look to the future and ponder a 
possible solution to the very difficult agri- 
cultural problem, it would surely seem that 
here is one instance in which action might 
be taken that would substantially alleviate 
the agricultural. problem, and at the same 
time provide the real oportunity to increase 
the income to at least a segment of agri- 
culture. Further consideration might be 
given to the imports of other crops which 
are causing the same kind of difficuities and 
the same kind of experience, both in cost to 
Government and reduced price to producers. 

With these facts in mind, it is my hope that 
the Commission in its deliberations, and its 
wisdom, will give adequate concern to the 
significance of imports in rye to the point 
of where we can look forward to the elimin- 
ation of these surpluses that have been 


created by imports. This will result in a 


reduction in the cost of our agricultural 
program and an increase in income to the 
producer. Such action, in my opinion, would 
be of significance and benefit, not only to 
agriculture, but to the taxpayer and the con- 
sumer as well. 

I thank the Commission again for the op- 
portunity of presenting these observations, 


Resolution Adopted at Democratic Party 
Relations Conference . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, this 
past weekend—the 1959 Democratic 
Party Relations Conference meeting in 
Washington—adopted a resolution call- 
ing on Congress to implement the Dem- 
ocratic Party platform and pledges., 

Delegates to the conference endorsed 
Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man Paul Butler—and said that a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1960 requires action in 
Congress now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Text or RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
BY DELEGATES TO Democratic Parry RELA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE—JULY 11, 1959, SHERA- 
TON-Park Horet, WasHtneton, D.C. 

The 1959 Democratic Party Relations Con- 
ference, attended by representatives of 24 
States, the Virgin Islands, and the District of 
Columbia, hereby resolves: 

1. The platform of the Democratic Party 
represents the great liberal policies and pro- 
grams to which our party has historically 
been dedicated and upon which our Party 
won its overwhelming victory in 1958. 

2. We call upon the Democratic leader- 
ship in Congress to bring about the enact- 
ment of legislation implementing the poll- 
cies and programs of our party platform and 
the pledges made by the Democratic candi- 
dates during the successful 1958 campaigns. 

3. In the field of civil rights, we call upon 
Congress to enact the Douglas-Celler bill 
which has been endorsed by all major civil 
rights groups in America. This bill pro- 
vides an orderly procedure for the desegre- 
gation of our public schools and our public 
facilities and includes part III authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to bring sults to 
protect constitutional rights under the 14th 
amendment. Neither the bills proposed by 
the Republican administration nor those re- 
lying upon conciliation is remotely adequate 
to insure compliance with the Supreme 
Court's historic desegregation decisions. We 
call for the defeat of all legislation aimed 
directly or Indirectly at weakening the 
Supreme Court or threatening its inde- 
pendence. 

4. Looking to the 1960 Democratic Con- 
vention, we call for a vigorous and forth- 
right civil rights plank in the party plat- 
form which will make crystal clear the de- 
termination of our party to eradicate every 
vestige of second class citizenship in Amer- 
ica, Adequate and meaningful protection of 
the right to vote and prevention of all forms 
of segregation and discrimination must be 
included in that plank. 

5. We wholeheartedly endorse and com- 
mend the action of Chairman Paul Butler 
in calling upon the Democratic leadership 
in Congress to support the policies and pro- 
grams of our party platform and to use 
thelr positions to enact the liberal legisla- 
tion promised by Democratic candidates 
during the 1958 election. A Democratic 
victory in 1960 requires action in Congress 
now. Chairman Butler has sounded the call 
to colors for that victory. We urge all our 
fellow Democrats, inside and outside Con- 
gress, to respond to that call and to rally 
behind the chairman’s Inspiring leadership. 


Guiit by Association Is Un-American and 
Its Practice Should Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
daily complaints haye been pouring in to 
the effect that the newspapers, magazine 
writers, and media of expression are de- 
faming and maligning directly and by 
innuendo Americans of Italian origin. 
Some purveyors of news do it under the 
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pretext of news reporting, some for 
ulterior motives, some for profit, and 
others for political purposes and ad- 
vancement. Whatever the motives or 
reasons might be, the effect is that a 
group of people, who have contributed 
much to the American way of life, has 
been adversely affected in many fields of 
endeavor. Pride and reputation have 
been hurt and feelings aroused. 

It is high time that the defamation of 
a proud ethnic group for the sake of 
profit be discontinued. Let the crim- 
inals of every race be prosecuted where 
evidence warrants prosecution—and no 
ethnic group has a monopoly of virtue— 
but let not a race whose blood courses 
through the stream of American life and 
whose offspring have shed their blood in 
defense of these United States be pil- 
loried and condemned by the practice of 
guilt by association. 

An editorial from Il Progresso, one of 
the great New York newspapers bespeaks 
the sentiments of Americans of Italian 
origin, details the growing complaints 
about unfair publicity, and calls for cor- 
rective action. This appeared as an 
editorial in the issue of Il Progresso on 
Sunday, July 12, 1959. I submit this 
editorial for the readers’ consideration, 

HicuH TIME FOR ACTION 


For more than a year and a half there has 
been an ever increasing torrent of abuse and 
vilification directed against Americans of 
Italian origin, who comprise one of the most 
important. segments of American life. A 
systematic campaign of defamation has been 
given wide circulation through slanted arti- 
cles in nationwide newspaper chains and 
magazines, and books, which become best- 
sellers through the artful drum beating of 
modern press-agentry. But the most fre- 
quent offenders are television and motion 
pictures through ganster portrayals on their 
screens, using Italian names for the evil 
characters or what are easily recognized as 
Itallan types. 

One need only turn his TV dial and lo 
and behold, there is one of those bloodcurd- 
ling sagas in which the unsavory villain is 
pictured as a hoodlum with Italian features. 

Many years ago Il Progresso spearheaded 
a drive to eliminate the racial identification, 
in news items and stories, of elements 
caught in the tolls of the law. That cam- 
paign was widely commended by public of- 
ficlals, editors, and publishers who agreed 
that the sins of the few should not be visted 
on the many; and for years no accused or 
conyicted person was identified, in the pub- 
lice prints, as to race or color. 

What has happened to change all this? 
In November of 1957 a group of Americans 
of Italian descent met in a small New York 
State village called Apalachin, Some of 
them had criminal records. The purpose 
of their meeting has neyer been explained. 
But if they were meeting for some nefarious 
undertaking, we not only do not condone 
them, but we denounce them and their Ilk, 
for this tiny group of 60 furnished the pre- 
text for bringing discredit and contempt on 
more than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, de- 
cent Americans of Italian origin who daily 
make their valuable contribution to the en- 
richment of our country in every field of 
human endeavor. 

Since that day, sensation-seeking organs 
spawned the specter of a sinister interna- 
tional organization of criminals, presumably 
composed exclusively of men of Itallan or 
Sicilian extraction, which they call the mafia: 
And they have been making a roman holl- 
day of the terroristic activities of these men 
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and their henchmen, attributing to them 
infiltration into and control of many legiti- 
mate businesses and undertakings, includ- 
ing labor unions. And in passing they men- 
tion Itallan products and Italian communi- 
ties which defer to the mafia, 

If this crime syndicate exists in fact, the 
conclusion is inescapable that all law- 
enforcement authorities, city, State, and 
Federal, have broken down. We cannot con- 
ceive of the distintegration of the FBI, the 
Treasury and Immigration Departments, and 
we resent this inference, as much as we 
deplore the insinuations against our people. 

Like ourselves, many social, civic, and fra- 
ternal organizations, as well as many indi- 
viduals prominent in industry, in commerce, 
in civil service, and in the judiciary, have 
openly decried the patently unjust associ- 
ation of all Americans of Italian heritage 
with the criminal acts of the few. 

In this connection we are happy to note 
that two U.S, Senators, Hucm Scort, of 
Pennsylvania, and KENNETH B. KEATING, of 
New York, have taken up the cudgels against 
the defamation of our ethnic group and 
have urged a national investigation. In 
letters to Attorney General William P. 
Rogers and Secretary of the Treasury Rob- 
ert B. Anderson, the two Senators ask a 
full report on the alleged existence of a 
nationwide organization of criminals; what 
is being done to eliminate such a conspiracy 
if it exists; and, if no conspiracy exists, a 
that two US. Senators, HucH Scorr, of 
statement to that effect. They also ask for 
a statement of policy of both Departments of 
Government to protect the civil rights of 
people mistakenly identified with criminal 
acts, and instruction to Federal agents to 
beware of defamatory public statements 
about any minority group. 

The letters go even further, when they 
point out that “the most serious of all have 
been the statements issued by some law 
enforcement officers and Senate investigat- 
ing teams” which tend to associate all 
Americans of Italian lineage with the un- 
holy delegates of crime and vice. The letters 
also state: “This is as heartless as it is 
untrue.” . 

We most heartily endorse the position of 
Senators Scorr and Keatinc. It is high 
time for action. We have been patient too 
long. We are aroused as never before and 
we want an end to the ill-founded, vague 
condemnation of a fine, loyal, and indus- 
trious people who—since the discovery of 
America by one of their forbears—have given 
it their full measure of devotion. 


American Red Cross Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 5 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1959, the first American Red 
Cross memorial was dedicated in honor 
and memory of the men and women of 
the American Red Cross who have given 
their lives in the service of mankind in 
peace and in war. This memorial stands 
in Red Cross Square here in Washington, 
D.C. The memorial consists of four 
bronze figures, each about 7 feet tall, on 
a 5-foot marble base. I had the rare 
privilege of being present at the dedica- 
tion of this memorial. It was a touching 
ceremony, participated in by Red Cross 
men and women from all over the land. 
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E. Roland Harriman, chairman of the 
American National Red Cross, was chair- 
man of the meeting. Dr. Felix deWeldon, 
the sculptor and builder of the memorial, 
gave a memorable interpretation of the 
meaning of the statue. Gen, Mark W. 
Clark was the principal speaker and had 
previously headed the National Memorial 
Committee. 

This dedication was on the 100th an- 
niversary of the Battle of Solferino, 
Italy. The founder of the idea of Red. 
Cross was present at that battle and saw 
the terrible suffering of those on both 
sides, which drove him on to take up 
active part in relieving suffering by those 
in battle, as well as innocent citizens who 
took no part. 

On the same day that the memorial 
was dedicated in Washington, another 
memorial was dedicated in Solferino, 
Italy. The Italian memorial, made of 
stones from ail the countries having Red 
Cross societies, marks the spot where, 
during the Battle of Solferina, the Red 
Cross idea was born, It bears the in- 
scription, “Tutti Fratelli,” meaning, “All 
are brothers.” 

I was particularly interested in the 
dedication of this memorial in Washing- 
ton because Alf R. Thompson, of Mat- 
toon, II., in my congressional district, 
served as chairman of the American 
Overseas Association Committee and was 
general finance chairman of that com- 
mittee and also of the National Memorial 
Committee, which were instrumental in 
the construction and efection of the me- 
morial which is located in the garden of 
the American Red Cross here in Wash- 
ington. This memorial was the brain- 
child of Alf Thompson and he is given 
the greatest credit for the accomplish- 
ment of this worthy project. He was the 
founder of the American Overseas As- 
sociation and that association on this 
occasion presented him with the presi- 
dential citation of that organization. 

The citation reads: 

Alf R. Thompson, founder, president, ad- 
viser, and loyal friend to the American Over- 
seas Association, he has lent his strength 
and stature unstintingly to the accomplish- 
ment of tts aims. No friend in need has ever 
found his hand withheld and many have 
found help without seeking it. For many 
years he has served the Red Cross as a volun- 
teer, In peacetme he has been a leader in 
his community, State, and Nation and guided 
efforts which established the world’s first 
memorial to Red Cross heroic dead. In the 
First World War, he was an Army officer in 
Siberia; in the Second World War, he super- 
vised Red Cross services to combat troops in 
North Africa, Italy, and France. 

A man of integrity, he has earned the 
affection of hosts of friends who see in him 
the wisdom of the words, “Live truly and thy 
life shall be a great and noble creed.” 


It might be said that Alf Thompson 
has earned his life of dedication to the 
cause of helping others. In addition to 
his fine work in Red Cross, he has been 
a civic leader in Mattoon and the State 
of Illinois. There has not been an activ- 
ity in Red Cross in that great State that 
he has not had his hand in. This is but 
small recognition of the excellent work 
which he has done throughout the years. 
It is wonderful to know that at least he 
has been recognized for what he really 
is—a good man who has practiced the 
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rule of doing for others as he would have 
them do unto him. In the-words of St. 
Matthew, chapter 25, 21st verse: 
thou has been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Xavier University Fills Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly Xavier University marked a significant 
milestone when it graduated its first class 
composed of career Federal administra- 
tors from a course in business manage- 
ment. Those of us here on Capitol Hill 
who are daily wrestling with problems 
which are becoming increasingly difficult 
and complex can more than appreciate 
the value of such a course to the Gov- 
ernment, Xavier University is to be con- 
gratulated on its farsightedness. 

Mr. Albert W. Highsmith, one of the 
fine executives of General Electric was 
the speaker at the graduating exercises. 
His remarks are highly significant, and I 
know will be of great interest to all of 
us in Government: 


I certainly appreciate this opportunity of 
being with you tonight and having a 85 
in this event marking a most desirable step 
forward for self-government. 

I must confess, however, that after I had 
accepted Mr. Martin's invitation to meet 
with you, I had certain very pronounced mis- 
givings. Most of the speaking that I have 
been doing of late has emphasized the need 
for my audience to take an active interest in 
the affairs of government. This hardly 
seems a necessary topic for discussion with 
a group of men who have already accepted 
this need and are devoting their lives to 
serving their country through careers in Gov- 
ernment. 

In fact, as I usually develop the matter, I 
point out to my audience that those of them 
who oannot serve in Government can still 
have a voice in Government by taking an ac- 
tive part in politics. This, I fear, is an even 
more inappropriate subject for a group cov- 
ered by the Hatch Act. 

So, after much tossing and turning at 
night and the gnawing away of several hang- 
nails, I decided it would be appropriate to 
discuss some of the history and principles 
of business management with this group of 
Government officials who have been studying 
the matter. 

At this point, however, let me say that 
I hope the fact that my message is directed 
primarily to those graduating from this 
course will not be interpreted by the others 
present as license to sleep through the re- 
mainder of the meeting. Some of you may 
have a disturbing tendency to snore. This 
might be distracting for any who are not 
asleep, I assure you it would be most dis- 
concerting to the speaker. 

It is also possible that since it is your Gov- 
ernment, too, and since the basic principles 
of business management can be applied to 
any organization, there may be something 
of interest in my remarks for all of you. 
At any rate, I request that you not sleep and 
I beg that you not snore. 

I bring you my remarks from the view- 
Point of an outsider looking in as far as 
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Government is concerned. (And, this cir- 
cumstance, I have found, leaves a speaker 
a great deal of freedom of expression that 
is not possible when he must practice as well 
as preach.) However, I have not always 
been an outsider in the matter of Govern- 
ment. 

For 2 exciting years I had the privilege of 
serving in the ranks of Government as a 
member of the staff of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. And, for an equal time, I had the mag- 
nificent experience of standing in the shadow 
of the mightiest oak of American statesman- 
ship, Herbert Hoover, helping in some small 
way as he painted a detailed picture of Goy- 
ernment for the people of our Nation. 

Too, I share something in common with 
members of your families. My own revered 
father has served with pride and dedication 
In the ranks of the Federal Government for 
almost four decades. 

So, you see, I am not an outsider after 
all, but one of you by legacy and previous 
condition of servitude. 

You have just completed a course designed 
to help you more efficiently manage those 
operations of the Federal Government with 
which you are charged, This is a most en- 
couraging and seriously needed step. I con- 
gratulate Xavier University for offering the 
course and I commend each of you for giv- 
ing your time and energy beyond the call of 
duty to take advantage of it. I hope that 
many others will emulate your examples. 

Tt is interesting to note that the very first 
instance recorded of man’s efforts to apply 
principles of business organization to his 
activity was directed toward Government. 

If we turn the pages of history back some 
3.300 years, we find recorded in the Book of 
Exodus a moving account of the efforts of 
Moses to lead the Israelites out of the wil- 
derness. In the 18th chapter of this ancient 
record, we find Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, 
pointing out to Moses that he shouldn't try 
to carry all the burden of government him- 
self but should share the job of management. 

Thus Jethro emerged more than 3,000 
years ago as the first management consultant 
in recorded history. He brought to Moses 
sound business advice that is being advanced 
today as modern scientific management and 
is still applicable to business and govern- 
ment. 

First and foremost, Jethro called on Moses 
to stop and look at his problems from a long- 
range point of view and stop trying to meet 
each problem as it arose—stop letting the 
morning mail determine the day's work—but 
rather to plan and organize for the long pull. 

Now, Moses was no slouch as a manager. 
He was one of the most magnificently 
equipped men in all history by training 
and wisdom and he worked hard and with 
significant success. But he had the same 
blind spot that many managers have even 
today: he tried to carry the whole load by 
himself. Jethro pointed out that this was 
not only hard on Moses, the manager, but 
that it made the people soft and did not 
offer any opportunity for them to develop 
so competent successors would be ready to 
take over when Moses was no longer there 
to guide them. 

After he had identified the problem, 
Jethro, the consultant, submitted a plan to 
meet it. 

He recommended that the people be taught 
the laws and ordinances that were to govern 
them. These were to be Moses’ policy state- 
ments and operating instructions designed 
to help people act on their own initiative on 
most matters without having to go to higher 
levels for decisions. Such policy statements 
and operating instructions are the basis of 
operation in modern business today, and, if 
my memory serves me, I believe that there 
are a few written rules and regulations for 
similar purposes in government. 
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Then Jethro submitted the idea of a posi- 
tion guide or job description to further 
guide the people in their individual respon- 
sibilities—as he said “in the work they must 
do.” This is certainly still a sound prin- 
ciple of management used in both business 
and government management. 

And, finally, Jethro recommended that 
Moses delegate authority to line manage- 
ment by appointing men to manage thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties and tens. He even 
gave Moses criteria for selecting managers 
when he said that they should be “able men, 


‘such as fear God, men of truth, hating 


covetousness.” These are still valid specifi- 
cations for good managers. 

In the 33 centuries since Jethro advised 
Moses, there has been some expansion of his 
basic theories of business management. 
General Electric's professional. business 
management course, which is offered to 
members of our management, breaks down 
the work of a manager into four basic ele- 
ments: planning, organizing, integrating, 
and measuring, The only one of these that 
Jethro did not spell out was measuring and 
that was certainly Implied. 

Perhaps we would do well at this point to 
quickly review these four elements of man- 
agement and to note how they apply to 
management in government equally as well 
as in business. 

The first step in planning is to determine 
the objectives of the manager and his group. 
This necessitates a look at both the past and 
the present to determine trends that may 
affeet the future, And, incidentally, here is 
one of the basic differences between man- 
agement where one is dealing with people 
and, say, engineering where one deals with 
things. Before an engineer starts to con- 
struct a bridge, he draws a blueprint and 
follows it closely at every step. A manager, 
on the other hand, must stop and examine 
the impact of each step in his program on 
the shifting foundation of human reactions 
and compensate for any changes that result. 
His plans must remain flexible if he is to 
attain his objective and planning must be 
a never-ending process closely tied to meas- 
ured results. 

Incidentally, let me emphasize that a good 
manager must never be afraid to admit that 
he has made an error. If he is to earn the 
respect and support of his people necessary 
to success, it is much more important to 
convince them that he is honest than that 
he is infallible. They will never believe’ he 
is infallible anyway. This applies to the 
business of government as well as to man- 
agement. 

In determining objectives as part of his 
work in planning, a good manager must an- 
ticipate future situations and be bold and 
forthright in choosing the best from the 
many alternatives that inevitably present 
themselves in any given situation involving 
people. 

A second step in planning is the establish- 
ment of policies. These policies will serve 
as his long-range guidelines, In formulat- 
ing them, the manager must reflect a broad 
understanding of human values and Keep a 
realistic balance between the requirements 
of the moment and long-range objectives, 
And, then like Moses, he must communicate 
these policies so they can serve to guide all 
in the organization. 

The third step in planning is that of ac- 
tually formulating specific plans and sched- 
ules and spelling out realistic standards of 
performance to be used in implementing 
those plans. He must consider manpower— 
both managerial and otherwise; facilities and 
equipment; and financing—among others. 

He is then ready for the manager's next 
big job—organlzing. This was Jethro's long 
sult, 
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‘The first step in organizing is to determine 
and classify required work into manageable 
components and jobs. Then he must segre- 
grate that work into an orderly structure, 
grouping like work together into organiza- 
tional components and individual jobs. He 
must clearly define the responsibility of each 
individual and unit and to whom each is ac- 
countable for performance. Then, of course, 
the manager faces the job of designating 
specific individuals to fill stated positions, 
making sure that he has the best man for 
each job. i 

The manager must also spell out the 
methods and procedures to be followed in 
performing the work. Of course, I do not 
mean that you as a manager must spell out 
in detail every operation for each level of 
your organization. Rather you must give 
broad direction and let the lower level man- 
agers expand upon that direction and apply 
it to their specific tasks. : 

The next major element of management 
that of integrating the various components 
of the organization. It is in this area that 
communication plays its most important 
role. Integrating ls simply having the right 
hand and left hand know what the other is 
doing and why, so that their combined efforts 
will have maximum combined impact. This 
requires two-way communication. It is at 
least as important to listen as it is to talk. 
We must never assume that we already know 
how people feel or are reacting. 

It is in integration that some of our most 
serious management failures are found. It is 
not unusual to find a man who is an excel- 
lent manager when it comes to planning and 
organizing but when it comes to integrat- 
ing and building a work climate in which 
people accept their assignments voluntarily 
and perform them in a friendly, cooperative, 
dynamic, and productive manner, he fails 
because he does not understand people. I 
think that the-basic and most necessary 
ingredient of a good manager is the ability to 
understand and appreciate what makes peo- 
ple tick. 

The fourth element of business manage- 
ment is that of measuring results. A 
carpenter does not measure a board only to 
see how long it is but rather to see what 
adjustments will have to be made if it is to 
perform the job he has designated for it. 
Similarly, a manager never measures results 
just for his information, His objective in 
measuring is to get direction for making im- 
provements in the overall mechanism and 
make it ever more effective. 

We in business have a basic measure that 
is not so readily applicable in government 
and that is the measure of profit. If we 
do not make a profit, we have failed. You 
do not have so clear cut—or final—a meas- 
ure of your result. This, perhaps under- 
lines the need for constant review of or- 
ganization in government, 

Jethro’s consideration of the manage- 
ment of Moses’ government of the Israelites 
was not the only look that has been taken 
at management in government. They have 
been many and most have found similar 
problems, A more recent study, and one 
of which I have a bit more intimate knowl- 
edge, was made by the Hoover Commission, 

Its report on personnel and civil serv- 
ice is probably of great interest to you. 
Submitted to Congress in February 1955, 
in this report the Commission said: Our 
task force has found, and we agree, that 
the Government's personnel on the whole 
is competent, faithful, and in numerous 
specialties, distinguished. The greatest 
weaknesses Is in expert managerial direction. 
Management needs to be improved at all 
levels, from the noncareer political ap- 
pointees and the career administrators, 
down to the firstline supervisors.” 
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The Commission submitted 19 recom- 
mendations for action to meet this need. 

It found that a severe contribution to 
the problem resulted from the failure to 
Clearly delineate between the proper roles in 
government of career and noncareer of- 
ficials. 

The Commissioners felt that the estab- 
lishment of broad policy and political de- 
Tense of that policy, when defense is neced- 
sary, is a proper function of noncareer elect- 
ed and appointed officials, After all, the 
People delegate to the party in power the 
duty to establish policies and anc 
they hold that party accountable at the 
Polls for action in these regards. 

At the same time the Commissioners rec- 
ognized the indisputable need for compe- 
tent, nonpolitical administrators or man- 
agers to give stability and continuity to 
government in the implementation of the 
Policies and programs of the Government. 

The problem arose from the fact that toa 
Often noncareer appointees were, out of ne- 
Cessity of the workload, handing over parts 
of thelr responsibility for setting and de- 
fending policy to career employees. The 
Commission recognized that it could serious- 
ly impair the usefulness of a cnreer employee 
to a future administration if he had been 
Placed in the position of defending contrary 
Policies of another administration, 

They recommended, therefore, that there 
be a clear delineation of the proper role of 
both career and noncareer government offi- 
cials to eliminate undesirable overlap. 

The Commission also recognized a need to 
introduce a higher degree of professionalism 
into government management—a problem 
Tevealed regularly since the days of Moses 
and Jethro. 

In the instance of career employees, it rec- 
ommended creation of 4 senior civil service, 
composed of a few thousand politically neu- 
tral persons of proven competence and abil- 
ity in their fields given sufficient incentive 
in pay and status to attract and keep men 
and women of the highest caliber in man- 
agement position in government. 

This was but one step. 

I believe that courses like the one in which 
you have been engaged can contribute a great 
deal toward this same end—professionalism 
in government management. They can pro- 
vide government managers like you with the 
know-how to give thelr service the highest 
tone of professionalism in their dealings 
both with the people within their jurisdic- 
tlon in government and in dealing with the 
Public at large as government, Many of 
the principles are the same. 

The unfortunate fact is, however, that very 
few managers in our government have had 
the opportunity that you have to participate 
in a course like this. This fact underlines 
tor you one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of a professional manager: that of 
helping his associates develop their full 
capacity. I urge you to ever be attentive to 
Opportunity to impart to your associates the 
knowledge that Fou have gained here at 
Xavier during this course. In that way you 


can multiply your contribution to bringing ` 


Professionalism and maximum efficiency into 
the management of our Federal Government. 

Today the vast majority of Americans 
would immediately identify international 
communism as the greatest threat to our 
American way of life. The brief parting 
of the Iron Curtain 2 years ago revealing 
in all its horror the blood bath of Hungary, 
the more recent heartless of the 
independence and religious fervor of Tibet, 
the whole host of promises solemnly made 
by the Kremlin and ground under heel when 
they no longer served its purpose, the seeth- 
ing cancer of the Berlin situation—all of 
these and others have served to dramatize 
the threat of godless communism. 
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But history has shown us that the most 
obvious threat is not always the most 
dangerous. Sometimes the very lack of 
drama of a threat compounds its danger be- 
cause it does not shock citizens into alert- 
ness and action. 

Arnold Toynbee, the eminent historian, 
has reported that of the 21 great civiliza- 
tions of world history, 19 have fallen, not 
at the hand of maurauding invaders, but 
rather from internal collapse. 

In our own instance, such collapse could 
come from a government that destroys the 
ambition of men by trying to be all things 
to all men, a government that drains away 
the vitality of the nation in excessive taxes 
and feds the devouring monster of infia- 
tion, a government grown so large and 
cumbersome that it becomes unmanageable 
and topples of its own weight. 

As professional administrators in govern- 
ment, it is not your role to determine the 
policies of government. Yet at the same 
time you can, through effective adminis- 
tration, contribute to keeping our Govern- 
ment sound by holding the costs of opera- 


tion down and keeping it well organized and 


well managed. This is your challenge, and 
it is a challenge that is more overwhelming 
than any that ever faced management in 
business. Every American—indeed, every 
man, woman, and child, present and future, 
in the free world and even those behind 
the pall of communism who would dare to 
dream of being free—has a stake in your 
success. Your tool is good management. 
With that tool it is you who is truly the 
first line of defense for our way of life. 


Indianapolis Star Continues Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few weeks the House will vote on 
the foreign-aid appropriation bill. Iam 
sure that not only those of us who oppose 
this program but also everyone else will 
want to scan each of the items more 
carefully than ever before. Two excel- 
lent editorials by Jameson G. Campaigne, 
editor, which appeared in the Indianap- 
olis Star on June 7 and 17, indicate why 
we must do so: 

WHY HELP Communists? 

Last December the Star had an editorial 
titled, "Foreign Aid for Communists,” 
ing out that since 1946 millions of dollars of 
U.S. aid has been sent to Communist coun- 
tries. We also noted that as late as 1955, 
1956, 1957, and 1958, U.S. tax money was still 
going to some Communist countries. 

Recently the International Cooperation 
Administration privately circulated in Con- 
gress a 9-page memorandum refuting our 
editorial which was printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The burden of this refutation is that most 
of the money sent to captive countries was 
sent before they had Communist govern- 
ments. It says, 98 percent of the grant aid 
to Czechoslovakia was supplied before the 
Communist coup d'etat in 1948." This is, 
of course, true. But what is ignored is this 
important fact: Czechoslovakia was occupied 
by Soviet troops, as was Poland, and Amer- 
ican aid was distributed only by sufforance 
and often by order of Communist Russian 


int- 
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ometals, Many of the UNRRA funds supplied 
by the U.S. taxpayer were actually used, par- 
ticularly in Poland, to advance the cause of 
communism and to hide from the people the 
fact that it came from the United States. 

Whether Czechoslovakia, Albania, or Po- 
land had Communist governments when they 
received U.S. aid is not the point. They were 
Communist controlled because Red troops 
were controlling them. Witness the fact 
that Czechoslovakia wanted to accept Mar- 
shall plan aid in 1948 and the Soviet Union 
said no, so the Czechs obeyed. 

The ICA does not. dispute the fact that 
American aid has been going to Communist 
countries in more recent years. They say, 
howveer, that it was given to the people 
and not to the government, except in the 
case of Communist Yugoslavia. What dif- 
ference does that make? Money we supply 
for relief of people in Communist states is 
money the Soviet Government does not have 
to supply. By that much US. tax money 
strengthens each Soviet regime. 

It Is our contention that any sort of tax- 
payers’ aid to any country controlled by the 
Soylet Union, directly or indirectly, helps 
the Soviet Union. Back in 1946, 1947, and 
1948 we opposed sending American aid to 
countries controlled by Communists, We 
opposed the sending of around $500 militon 
to the Soviet Union right after the war. We 
knew, which too many in our State Depart- 
ment apparently did not, that it is the Com- 
munists’ Intention to bury us and to seize 
control of as much of Europe as it could. 
Whatever aid we gave them helped them in 
this aim. 

It is the contention of our foreign ald en- 
thusiasts that foreign aid helps keep other 
nations independent of communism. Well, 
we gave foreign aid to Albania before it be- 
came Communist. Did our aid prevent the 
Communists from taking over there or in the 
Balkans or in Poland and Czechosloyakia? It 
helped the Soviets take over. 

We are giving money to Communist Po- 
land. What for? Have we helped the Polish 
people throw off the chains of communism 
by doing so No, we have helped Communist 
boss Gomulka solve some of his economic 
problems and he now has tighter control of 
Poland than ever—with our help. 

The same is true of Tito in Yugoslavia. No 
doubt Tito would have been thrown out on 
his ear by the Yugoslavs if we had not sup- 
ported him with money and goods, 

We believe all U.S. aid of any kind to Com- 
munist nations merely helps them stay 
strong and prepare for their eventual attack 
upon us. Our cultural exchange programs, 
disaster relief, food shipments, and trade 
with the Soviet bloc do not help us at all. 
They help only the Communist dictators. 

The ICA memorandum also refutes the Star 
editorial which claimed that neither the press 
nor the Congress knows how foreign aid 
money is spent. They reply that Congress- 
men can see how much military ald goes to 
each country—but that the press and the 
people cannot be told. They say that all 
other aid is a matter of open record. 

‘Why, then, did the General Accounting 
Office, an arm of Congress, last March accuse 
the ICA of refusing to let them see the 
evaluation reports on aid to China, Laos, 
Pakistan, India, Bolivia, Brazil, and Guate- 
mala? Why was it necessary for the Comp- 
troller General's office to send auditors to 
Pakistan to discover that 271 American offi- 
cials needed 229 cars, 529 refrigerators, 650 
stoves, and 666-air conditioners, all paid for 
by U.S. taxpayers? Why didn't ICA inform 
Congress that 15 percent of the rice sent to 
Pakistani flood victims was sold to them on 
the black market? 

The ICA has recently investigated itself to 
prove that the book, “The Ugly American,” is 
a distortion based on untruth. Not surpris- 
ingly ICA thinks ICA is doing very well and 
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errors are minor and few. But after they 
investigated, did they report to Congress that 
ICA helped build a big citrus packing plant 
in Lebanon which has never been used? Did 
they let Congress know that U.S. taxpayers’ 
money was spent to help build a $20 million 

project in Lebanon that nobody has 
ever lived in? 

No. These facts about foreign aid are not 
open to Congress or the public—unless the 
press or some other governmental body finds 
them out. 


THE UGLY AMERICAN 


The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration just investigated itself as a result 
of charges against American foreign aid and 
foreign policy operations in southeast Asia 
in the novel “The Ugly American.” ICA 
says “The Ugly American“ was grossly 

ted 


Yesterday we received the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations report, “U.S. 
Aid Operations in Laos.” This report is 
truth, not fiction. But a careful reading of 
it makes it clear that The Ugly American" 
didn’t exaggerate half enough to catch up 
with the truth. Listen to this: 

US. dollars were given to the Laos Gov- 
ernment which deposited a like amount in 
A special account. The Lao Government 
borrowed local currency from the National 
Bank of Laos for its projects. Dollars thus 
served as currency backing until converted 
into Laos currency by sale to importers. “It 
was apparently the intention,” says the re- 
port, “to limit inflation. So unsuccessful 
has this system been that the cost of living 
in Laos has doubled between 1953 and 1958.“ 
Strike one for “The Ugly American.” 

Because U.S. officials imposed an unrealis- 
tic official rate of exchange and poured more 
money into Laos than the economy could 
absorb, “Excessive use of cash grants and 
relaxed laxity in import controls have, in 
effect, led to the financing of capital flight 
by the U.S. aid program, in a country where 
one of the primary needs is for local invest- 
ment,” Strike two for “The Ugly American.” 

“The technical cooperation program has 
been quite small. * * * Aid activities hav- 
ing a direct impact on the rural villagers 
have been slight. * * * Benefits from com- 
modity imports * were limited to rela- 
tively few Laotians.” But in 1958 special 
elections were held in Laos. Ambassador J. 
Graham Parsons decided to combat possible 
Communist gains by Operation Booster Shot, 
a program of more than 90 work projects in- 
cluding well digzing, irrigation and flood 
control, repair of schools and temples, roads, 
airfields and construction of hospitals was 
begun. This village aid program produced 
the following results in the elections: “The 
election was a Communist victory * * * of 
21 contested seats the Communists won 9 
and their sympathizers 4." 
“The Ugly American.” 

A contract was let for roadbullding. “The 
total amount of this contract was 37,400,000 
kip (Lao currency) or, at the free market 
rate of 100 to 1, $374,000. * * However, 
10 days after the contract was signed, the 
contract was amended to provide for the 
conversion of the ‘contractor’s into 
U.S. dollars at the official rate of 35 to 1. 
This increased the value of the contract from 
$374,000 to $854,000, increasing the cost of 
our aid program by $500,000." Strike four 
for “The Ugly American.” 

“Edward T. McNamara was public works 
and industry officer for the USOM/Laos. 
He was in a position of initiating and 
supervising numerous USOM construction 
contracts (and to) exercise, and did exer- 
cise, considerable influence upon both USOM 
and the Laos Government to secure award 
of contracts to Universal (construction 
company). 

“In return for these favors, he received 
from Universal money, stocks, and airline 


Strike three for’ 
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tickets totaling at least $13,000. This he 
admitted under oath,” McNamara then left 
ICA, apparently scot free. He then turned 
up as vice president of Transportation Con- 
sultants, Inc., which was under an engineer- 
ing contract with USOM/Laos. Strike five 
for The Ugly American.” 

“Haynes Miller was an ICA end-use auditor 
assigned to Laos. Miller's compiled 
material and leads he provided could have 
led ICA to uncover such matters as Mc- 
Namara's corruption, and to remedy defi- 
clencies in the contracts and performance 
of the Universal Construction Co." 

But as soon as Miller made his reports 
available to ICA officials and the Ambassador, 
he was removed from the Laos mission 
charged with being unable to adjust, of 
having obvious signs of nervous disorder, and 
associating with low French, some of whom 
were opium addicts and scorned by other 
French. 

According to the committee, “Miller was 
one of the few qualified French linguists in 
the mission, probably the most linguistically 
competent of the American employees.” He 
was also the one most sought out on a-social 
basis, in a real wish to adjust Laos and 
French nationals. 

The Ambassador's charge of nervous dis- 
orders against Miller was rendered without 
benefit of medical advice. This is contrary 
to State Department regulations. Yet after 
Miller informed Parsons of the messy situa- 
tion in Laos he was removed on Parsons’ 
recommendation and Parsons informed 
Washington that in Laos our credit is high. 
Strike six. 

A Robert Manley disapproved a housing 
project for ICA personnel to build 25 houses. 
He estimated that contractors would get a 
windfall of $50,000 in exchange profits. The 
project was started, but never finished. 
USOM Director Carter dePaul tried to per- 
suade his successor, Carl B. Robbins, to sign 
a contract for repair and construction of 
the houses. Robbins refused, for he hadn't 
seen the project. When he did see it, he 
“found them in very bad condition. To com- 
plete them would have been an economic 
nightmare,” 5 

“Another group of 12 houses occupied by 
mission personne! was located in a saucerlike 
area without any natural drainage 
In the wet season * * * accumulation of 
water was so serious that the residents 
were reduced to wearing boots and using 
boats. * Each house had been costing 
the Government over $300 a month for main- 
tenance alone. These houses had originally 
cost the Government $30,000 each.” Strike 7. 

That same Carter dePaul sold his 10-year- 
old Cadillac and a record player to Universal 
Construction Co. for local currency which 
“our Embassy in Laos converted * * * into 
$3,038, representing payment to dePaul of 
about three times the amount he could 
obtain on the open market.” Strike 8. 

The committee report sums up. The deci- 
sion to support a 25,000-man army to pro- 
mote stability” has had effects which “detract 
from that stability.” 

Too much U.S. cash put into Laos re- 
sulted in “speculation in commodities and 
foreign exchange, inflation * * * corruption, 
and destruction of any stability, political or 
economic.“ 

The aid program has not prevented the 
spread of communism in Laos. In fact, the 
Communist victory in last year’s election, 
based on slogans of ‘Government corruption’ 
and Government indifference’ might lead 
one to conclude that the U.S. aid program 
has contributed to an atmosphere in which 
the ordinary people of Laos question the 
value of the friendship of the United States.” 

Here we see truth is indeed stranger than 
fiction. Sometimes, however, truth and fic- 
tion coincide. Is it a coincidence that “U.S. 
Aid Operations in Laos” and “The Ugly 
American” tell the same story? 
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Should Colleges Make “Loyalty” Dirty 
Word? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


. Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that some persons have lost sight 
of the real purpose of the National De- 
fense Education Act, which is to insure 
trained manpower of sufficient quality 
and quantity to meet the national de- 
fense needs of the United States. 


Under the circumstances, it is difficult 
for me to understand the logic of persons 
who contend that the act’s loyalty oath 
requirement is an invasion of academic 
freedom. While I question the necessity 
of a special oath, I do believe that loan 
recipients under the act should be re- 
quired to take an oath of allegience to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In my opinion, the stand taken by the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier on this 
issue is sound, and as part of my remarks 
I desire to include the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the Courier’s June 
24 edition: 


The Grinnell College Board of Trustees 
has voted to decline participation in the 
Federal student loan program until the so- 
called loyalty oath requirement is repealed. 

This, we believe, shows emotional think- 
ing by people who should, above others, be 
able to think clearly. To prevent its stu- 
dents from obtaining Federal student loans 
for a trivial reason such as this represents 
an obsession with a doctrinaire fear that 
academic freedom will be invaded. 

The purpose of the so-called loyalty oath 
is to prevent Communists or others who ad- 
vocate the use of force In settling political 
issues from receiving Federal aid in obtain- 
ing an education. Does the Grinnell Col- 
lege Board of Trustees believe that Federal 
student loans should go to such students? 
The question ought to be answered; and it 
ought to be answered by a simple “Yes” or 
No.“ 

We would be inclined to agree that the 
loyalty oath is a nuisance and probably in- 
effective. Indoctrinated Communists will 
take a perjured oath and their number is so 
small that an attempt to prevent them from 
participating in the loan program may be 
more effort than it is worth. And it may 
reasonably be argued that a negative, I- 
don't-believe, type of oath is a poor way to 
teach loyalty. As Representative H. R. Gross 
suggests, perhaps an oath to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States would be a 
better way to promote affirmative loyalty. 

Everyone agrees, of course, that a college 
has a right to refuse participation in the 
Federal program. And we do not believe that 
the people on one side of the loyalty oath 
controversy are any less patriotic—in the 
broadest sense—than those on the other side. 

But the Grinnell action seems to say: We 
don't believe a government has a right to 
distribute governmental aid only to those 
who are loyal to it. Yet there is an absolute 
contradiction between democracy and those 
systems which advocate the use of force to 
settle political issues; and both concepts 
cannot for long survive side by side in the 
same society. Just as the right of free speech 
is limited by penalties for slander, so aca- 
demic freedom is limited by the necessity of 
keeping society on a path in which reason 
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replaces hate and majority rule replaces kill- 
ing of the opposition, 

We believe academic circles need to do 
some rethinking of the loyalty Issue. The 
McCarthy era conditioned many people, like 
an old prizefighter, to come out punching at 
the sound of a bell. Do these people really 
believe that the welfare of America is served 

by teaching that “loyalty” is a dirty word? 


Operation Bootstrap, Reservation 
Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again asked permission to make comment 
regarding the Indian industrial self-help 
bill, patterned after the Operation Boot- 
strap program of Puerto Rico. 

In the past few days I have received 
letters from three reservation superin- 
tendents, men who live with this Indian 
problem, men who work with this Indian 
problem and men who have dedicated 
their lives to the task of helping to pro- 
vide opportunity to the Indian people. 

Through the years I have not only 
worked with these men but have the 
greatest respect for their efforts and 
their ability. The first letter under date 
of June 29 reads in part as follows: 

I was very pleased to receive your Opera- 
tion Bootstrap for the Indian people. I 
think it has a great deal of possibilities and 
I assure you that I will do all I can to help 
develop thinking concerning the contents of 
the material you sent me, 

I wholeheartedly agree that what our peo- 
ple need is opportunities on the reservation 
as well as opportunities off the reservation. 


The next letter under date of July 1 
reads in part as follows: 

I have read with interest the comments 
under “Operation Bootstrap For the Indian 
People” and the other material in connection 
with this subject. We have also discussed 
this matter with our joint advisory commit- 
tee which is composed of our top department 
heads and tribal administrators and repre- 
sentatives of the tribal council. 

It is the opinion of our advisory commit- 
tee that your idea has considerable merit and 
that it would receive the support of people 
at the reservation level. As you probably 
know, the tribal council at this jurisdiction 
has gone on record supporting industrial de- 
velopment and has indicated that they would 
give serlous consideration to providing finan- 
Cial assistance if a workable plan is de- 
veloped. With the completion of the Oshe 
Dam and its related benefits, we can visualize 
Conditions favorable to industrial develop- 
ment in central South Dakota. We have 
made preliminary inquiries and studies in 
this fleld and feel that there is a good poten- 
tial for interesting industry in locating in 
this area. 

As you have pointed out, natural resources 
of the reservation cannot possibly support 
the resident population in a satisfactory 
manner and if some other source of income 
can be developed, our people would be able 
to raise their standard of living. 
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The third letter was received this 
morning and is dated July 10. It reads 
in part as follows: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter and 
a copy of your proposed bill for the industrial 
development of Indian reservations. We, 
of course, feel that this is a step in the right 
direction and is the only way that economic 
security can be established in this area. 

Obviously, agriculture is not the only 
answer and until something to bring jobs 
to the Indian country ls established, the low 
economic standards of this area will con- 
tinue. 

We have tried, unsuccessfully, to bring in- 
dustry here, working with the tribal coun- 
cil. * * * While there may be differences of 
opinion on the exact provisions to be placed 
in such a bill, we feel sure that no one will 
take exception to the general idea. 

We do not have any particular comment 
concerning any of the provisions of the bill 
and although, as we say, there may be in- 
dividuals objecting to one or more of the 
various provisions, we feel that the bill gen- 
erally is good and we do not at this time rec- 
ommend any change. : 


Mr. Speaker, action on an industrial 
program is long past due. The Indian 
people are entitled to greater opportu- 
nity. They are entitled to a program 
that will provide opportunity and eco- 
nomic security, both on and off their 
reservation areas. Operation Bootstrap, 
reservation style, is tailored to do that 
job. 


No Fairy Tale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the President of the United States has, 
in a very unusual and intriguing manner, 
stated a fact of life. 


This was in connection with a con- 
ference that he held at the White House 
with Mrs. David G. Fernald of Upper 
Montclair, N.J., a valued constituent of 
mine, who was recently elected cochair- 
man and Ned Cushing of Downs, Kans., 
who is the new chairman of the Young 
Republican National Federation. 


This editorial appeared in the Newark 
N.J.) News on July 13, 1959, and makes 
good reading: $ 

No Famy TALE 

President Eisenhower thinks we might 
begin telling our children and grandchildren 
a new kind of bedtime story. It would ex- 
plain to them how the future of all American 
youngsters is mortgaged because of heavy 
Federal spending and the big national debt. 
One of these tales of prudence, the President 
suggested, could start: “I am not supporting 
you—you are supporting me.” 

The President passed the idea along to Ned 
Cushing of Downs, Kans., and Mrs. David G. 
Fernald of Upper Montclair, the new cochair- 
men of the Young Republican National Fed- 
eration. He was discussing with them the 
need for wisdom and restraint in public 
spending. 
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The President has good reason for wanting 
to get the message across to the young. 

For two decades Federal policy was in- 
fluenced by an economic philosophy which 
found virtue in debt and deficit spending. 
Regard for the taxpayer's dollar was identi- 
fied with reaction. 

The effects of this thinking penetrated 
down to the family level. Many came to as- 
sume that debt is a normal condition of 
domestic finance and installment buying an 
inevitable method of household procure- 
ment. 

Now spendthrift economics are under 
growing attack. Public debt is coming to 
be recognized for what it is, a liability that 
must be paid off and that meanwhile im- 
poses heavy interest c Fewer now 
believe that by spending money it doesn't 
have the Government can create prosperity. 

But as we can learn by listening to con- 
gressional debates, such truths percolate 
slowly. President Eisenhower was suggest- 
ing, masking his seriousness in a whimsi- 
cality, that sound financial ideas must be 
planted early in young minds, before they 
can be led astray by easy-money trickery. 


How To Solve a Metropolitan Sewage 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Record the final 
story on Metropolitan Denver’s sewage 
problems written by Bill Miller for the 
Rocky Mountain News, and published 
June 29, 

It was my privilege on July 6 to sit 
with the Joint Sanitation Commission 
in the Colorado Governor’s office to dis- 
cuss with metropolitan political and san- 
itation leaders the steps to solution such 
as here proposed. 

Also, I was proud to Teport to them 
how the House of Representatives had 
passed the bill of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], 
and how H.R. 3610 would encourage mu- 
nicipalities to join in constructing and 
operating more economical and effective 
sewage treatment plants. 

People will not forever tolerate filthy 
water for cooking and bathing. Govern- 
ment at all levels may as well take the 
action necessary and do it with sensible 
management and less cost. The time is 
now. 

I was pleased to hear Dr, Roy L. Cleere 
of Colorado’s Department of Public 
Health say he was prepared to enforce 
Colorado’s new law requiring secondary 
sewage treatment. He will be lenient, he 
said, only if good intent and prompt, 
satisfactory progress is made in the next 
few months. 

The Denver metropolitan area will be 
helped to solve its problem by prompt 
enactment of H.R. 3610. 
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The article follows: 

No Quick SoLUTION TO SEWER PROBLEM 
(Last of a series, “Metropolitan Dilemma”) 
(By Bill Miller) 

There is no quick, inexpensive panacea 
available to cure the sanitation ills of the 
Denver metropolitan area. : 

But, unless specific remedies are taken, 
the sewer problems will increase, as will the 
cost of solving them. s 

If there is a long-range solution to the 
problem—and many believe there is—it can 
be summed up in two words: 

Metropolitan authority. 

Such an authority would not necessarily 
be limited to the one problem of sewage col- 
lection and disposal. It would cope with 
water, health, parks, air pollution, police 
and fire protection. 

STARTING POINT 


But sewage disposal and prevention of 
stream pollution offer a starting point from 
which metropolitan citizens can try work- 
ing together for the good of all. 

In discussing sewage, two basic facts must 
be kept in mind. Sewage disposal cannot 
be separated from water supply and the 
Platte River drains the entire area. 

Here, then, are steps to be taken to allevi- 
ate sewage and pollution problems now and 
eventually solve them. 

1. Establish a metropolitan sewage au- 
thority. 

2. Halt construction of small, inadequate 
sewage plants. 

3. Stop creation of small political sani- 
tation districts. 

4. Update available studies and surveys in 
population, future land use, stream flow, 
water supply and water rights, and similar 
data. 

5. Using this data, form a long-term plan 
for the entire area and adhere to it. 

6. Adopt State laws, to bring consolida- 
tion of overlapping districts. 

7. Enforce existing sanitation standards if 
they are realistic and amend them if they 
are not. ` 

There are many reasons why a metropoli- 
tan sewage authority is recommended as the 
most feasible solution of sewage problems in 
the Denver area. 

ALL LEAD TO PLATTE 

All drainage ditches and creeks eventually 
lead to the Platte River. An authority with 
control of all area sewage could build and 
operate three or four basic, complete plants 
at strategic points along the Platte. 

Then, instead of having 21 haphazardly 
run plants, the area could have 3 or 4 ef- 
ciently operated disposal units that would 
handle all sewage. 

Existing plants would not be abandoned 
immediately. It would take several years 
to plan, engineer, and build the bigger plants 
and connecting lines. 

Existing plants, even after construction 
of new ones, would continue in sefvice until 
their life span is exhausted. The new plants, 
however, could immediately pick up and 
process the overloads. As the other plants 
wear out, the new ones gradually would pick 
up the entire load. 

Using per capita cost as a basis, it has 
been proven that a large number of small 
sewage treatment plants are more costly 
than a well-designed plant serving the same 
population. 

EFFECTIVENESS 


Black & Veatch, Kansas City consulting 
engineers, say: 

“Of the Denver area data, operating costs 
for the 3 complete treatment plants show 
per capita operating costs for 1 of them, serv- 
ing 26,000 people, to be approximately $0.92 
per year as compared to $1.68 for 1 of the 
smaller plants serving 7,000 people: Annual 
per capita operating costs for Denver, serv- 
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ing 550,000 people with primary treatment, 
were $0.62 in 1956.” 

In addition, plants are only as effective 
as the operation staff. It is virtually im- 
possible, Black & Veatch say, to staff small 
plants with highly trained, competent 
personnel. 

By concentrating sewage treatment at 
three or four major plants, more competent 
personnel, attracted by an adequate wage 
scale, would be hired. 

Black & Veatch maintain that most plants 
in the Denver area are not satisfactorily 
operated and produce poor effluents. 

"The résult has caused nuisances and im- 
posed a public health hazard on municipal 
water supplies,” the firm said. Consolida- 
tion of sewerage facilities will provide im- 
portant benefits.” 

Consolidation and creation of major plants 
are not easy goals. 

One of the biggest obstacles is water law 
and the rights of downstream users. 

Take Denver, for instance. 

Its main plant processes an average of 54 
million gallons of sewage a day, The effluent 
is dumped into the Platte. 

Irrigation users siphon off Platte River 
water, through the Burlington ditch, di- 
rectly below the sewage plant, and others. 

With a giant consolidated plant below 
the confluence of the Platte and Clear Creek, 
Denver could pipe its primary effluent the 
short distance to the new plant for secondary 
treatment. 

COURT DECISION 


Glenn Saunders, Denver Water Board at- 
torney, points to the Supreme Court's ruling 
in Pulaski v. Trinidad. The Court held that 
running sewage water through a plant 
doesn't change the character of the water. 

The user, Denver in this example, must 
return the flow to the stream for the benefit 
of downstream diverters. If Denver's 54- 
million-plus gallons bypassed the Burlington 
ditch, it could cut streamflow from these 
users. 

The same is true in Clear Creek. 

A proposal now under study by the joint 
sanitation commission calls for a giant pipe- 
line from a point somewhere below Golden 
to the site of the proposed new plant. 

All eMuent from all, areas along 
the creek would be dumped into the pipe- 
line. This certainly would prevent pollu- 
tion of the creek. But if there were no 
effluent, waterflow in the creek would be re- 
duced and downstream users would have far 
less water. 

When Blue River water, a fresh supply, 
comes to Denver through the Roberts Tun- 
nel the question of reuse will arise, 

Saunders says the Denver Water Depart- 
ment wishes to work with all citizens in the 
area to make his water available for reuse. 
He points out that engineers have estimated 
that 97 percent of all water used for do- 
mestic purposes eventually finds its way back 
to streams, one way or another. 

BASIC QUESTION 

The reuse question is a basic one. But it 
can be answered. 

The foundation of Colorado water law is 
found in section 6, article 16 of the con- 
sitution, This section protects the right 
of diverting unappropriated waters of any 
natural stream for beneficial use and stipu- 
lates further: š 

“When the waters of any natural ctream 
are not sufficient for the service of all those 
desiring the use of the same, those using 
the water for domestic purposes shall have 
the preference over those claiming for any 
other purpose, and those using the water for 
agricultural purposes shall have preference 
over those using the same for manufacturing 
purposes. 


“When a lower referred use such as ag- 
riculture has the prior appropriation, its 
water can be taken for the higher domestic 
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use only by condemnation, that is, payment 
must be made as for any other property 
right.” 

If the area is to build major plants, then 
construction of additional small ones should 
be halted immediately. 

Colorado's Legislative Council, in a 1955 
report on special districts, came to these 
conclusions: 

Financial procedures of many such dis- 
tricts are lax; many do not follow acceptable 
budgeting or accounting practices; there are 
conflicts with general property tax laws; 
there are innumerable laws on the same sub- 
ject; there is no uniform method of forming 
special districts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Among the council's recommendations: 

“A more flexible method of consolidating 
existing districts, coupled with statutory per- 
mission for several districts to finance and 
operate joint facilities would be helpful.” 

All sanitation districts have elective boards 
and the power of taxation. 

The Colorado Tax Commission report of 
1957 shows, for example, that 25 water- 
sanitation districts in Jefferson County col- 
lected almost $500,000 in revenue in a 1-year 
period. 

Abolishing special districts, however, chal- 
lenges the right of citizens to govern them- 
selves. 

However, most people are unaware of the 
many districts in which their homes are 
located. 

~ CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


For instance, in January of this year the 
Clear Creek Valley Water and Sanitation Dis- 
trict asked voter approval to spend $140,000 
for a secondary sewage treatment plant. 

The district, which takes in the area be- 
tween Clear Creek and Arvada, serves ap- 
spears 1,000 homes and a population of 
4 


Only 32 votes were cast. Twenty-five 
voters gave their approval for the expendi- 
ture. Seven voted against it. 

Adoption of the State laws forcing con- 
solidation of districts would not take away 
the rights of citizens to govern themselves. 

Under such consolidation provisions could 
be made for voters on a metropolitan basis 
to accept or reject the idea of a metropolitan 
sewerage authority. 

But the State health department or some 
State agency should have the power to pro- 
tect the health and welfare of the general 
population. 

The State already has the right, under the 
Dr. Wells bill passed by the last legislature, to 
tell districts what standards have to be met. 
It also has the duty to approve or reject any 
sewage plant any district plans to build. 

The Federal Government helps bear sew- 
age plant costs. It pays up to 30 percent but 
not more than $250,000 for a plant. 

Under Public Law 660, Colorado was allot- 
ted a total of $635,700 for such projects in 
1959. The money has been allocated and 
additional Federal aid will not be available 
until 1960. 

Several amendments to this law are being 
considered by the present Congress. One 
would raise the per project maximum to 
$500,000. Another would permit each dis- 
trict in a consolidation program to obtain a 
full grant, rather than, as now, only one 
grant for the entire consolidation project. 

No. 5 is another basic recommendation. 

LONG-TERM PLAN - 


A long-term plan must be formulated and 
carried out, 

Otherwise, small districts will continue to 
form; small plants will continue to be built 
to take care of pressing needs; sewage treat- 
ment needs will never catch up with the 
population; streams will continue to be con- 
taminated. 

We have taken the step in highway build- 
ing. Communities that master 
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highways, crisscrossing political boundaries, 
have to be planned years in advance. The 


sewage, 

The joint sanitation commission has 
taken the first step. 

Composed of representatives of most dis- 
tricts and towns along Clear Creek as well as 
Denver, the commission has agreed to study 
building a major plant near the confluence 
of the Platte and Clear Creek. It would 
provide complete treatment from Golden to 
the Platte as well as taking care of Denver's 
secondary treatment needs. 

The commission hopes to finance the 
study (cost $10,000 to $15,000) through vol- 
untary contributions of existing districts. 
The study would update Black & Veatch and 
other reports and the commission also plans 
to: 


Outline adequacy of treatment of each 
plant in the basin; study effects of effluent 
on irrigation and domestic water intakes, 
approximate costs of developing the treat- 
ment plant and lines; estimate time of con- 
struction and suggest formulas for sharing 
costs. 

FOR THE FUTURE 


The Black & Veatch basic plan calls for 
eventual metropolitan plants at Englewood, 
by enlarging the existing plant; continued 
use and expansion of Denver's northside 
plant; expansion of the North Washington 
plant at the confluence of the Platte and 
Clear Creek; and a South Adams County 
Plant, also on the Platte, north of Thornton. 

Estimated cost of such facilities, in 1957, 
was $23.5 million. 

That's a lot of money. But it will cost 
even more for individual districts and towns 
to solve the problem independently. And 
the problem will have to be solved. 


Why Send Our Money Elsewhere? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following. editorial 
from the Titusville (Pa.) Herald of July 
11, 1959: 

Wr SEND OUR MONEY ELSEWHERE? « 


The National Education Association last 
week voted overwhelmingly to start a grass- 
roots campaign to flood Congress with tele- 
grams urging support for a massive program 
of Federal aid to education. 

However, one of the very few persons to 
vote against the resolution at the associa- 
tion’s annual convention was a delegate 
from Virginia who expressed some very, 
sound wisdom. “To me it seems incon- 
grous to send $1 to Washington just to get 
60 cents back,” he said. 

This sentiment applies to many other 
States, including our own. Pennsylvania is 
a “have” State. The Federal Government 
will tax its residents to raise money for any 
ald to education. After using up some of 
this tax money in bureaucratic administra- 
tion in Washington, the aid will be distrib- 
uted. throughout the Nation in the form of 
outright grants. With Pennsylvania suffer- 
ing its own financial woes, why should the 
money of its citizens be given to the “have 
not” States, the very States which are luring 
rein our industry with ruthless competi- 

on 


The responsibility for the financial prob- 
lems of education rest not with the Federal 
same must be done In treating metropolitan Government but with the State and local 
governments, preferably the latter. 


Life of Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article I 
wrote for a nationally circulated maga- 
zine more than 3 years ago on the life 
of a splendid West Virginian, Mr. Ray- 
Davis of Morgantown, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Davis, whose forebears were 
among the pioneers of our native hills, 
has remained true to the tradition of the 
hardy folk who settled West Virginia. 
Although the physical frontier has long 
since been conquered, men like R. M.“ 
have carried their imagination, their in- 
dustry, and their capacity for doing good 
to new frontiers. 

Thus, I am reminded of Mr. Davis as 
an early advocate in the superhighway 
And, for the past 18 years, he 
has devoted much of his energies and 
talent to the cause of world peace. 
deed, Mr. Davis was the original stimulus 
for the Department of Peace proposal I 
introduced as a Member of the House of 
Representatives in 1945, and again þe- 
for this body in the present session. 

Although Mr. Davis recently retired 
from the active management of the coal 
mining operations in which he had sub- 
stantial interest and ownership, he con- 
tinues a creative life by contributing to 
many worthwhile causes and by his con- 
stant helpfulness in matters affecting the 
youth of his community, the State, and 
the Nation. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues as an illustration of the strengths 
and virtues of one of America’s earnest 
exponents of a free economy whose hori- 
zons were and remain broad and objec- 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


LIFE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(By Jennings Randolph) 

If Raymond M. Davis, of Morgantown, 
W. Va.. had not been born, Horatio Alger 
would have had to invent him: 

For in R. M. Davis, multimillionaire coal 


Alger tradition of “Struggling Upward.” < 

Davis' success has been made possible be- 
cause early in life he set a goal from which 
he has never deviated. Like Diogenes and 
his lamp, R. M.’s goal served to keep him 
on course when the going was particularly 
rough. Faith in the worthiness of his 
plus a personal philosoph: 
tion to the ideal enabled R. M. Davis 
move forward in the face of ad 
would have probably broken a less dedicated 
man, 


y which allies 


Davis was born and grew up on a farm in 
the hills of West Virginia. Recalling his 
early days, he says: 

“I have worked on a farm, plowed with a 
root-cutter plow, suffered the hardships and 
enjoyed the pleasures of hard physical work. 
On cold mornings, I have driven the cows 
from their places that I might warm my 
bare feet where they had lain. My educa- 
tion has been chiefly in the school of hard 
knocks.” 

His formal schooling ended at the age of 
15 when he went to work in the West Vir- 
ginia oll fields—turning over all his earn- 
ings to his father until the age of 21. He 
spent his spare time at nights learning teleg- 
raphy, hoping that he could use it to build 
a better future. 

In 1905, Davis married Fannie Wilson. He 
and his young bride followed Greeley's ad- 
vice and left for Los Angeles on their wed- 
ding day. However, the only opportunity— 
in fact the only job—Davis could find there 
was as a streetcar conductor. He traveled 
the trolley route for 2 years before he and 
his wife returned to West Virginia. 

Davis stayed in the transportation fleld 
for the next few years—only he switched 
from trolleys to trains. Starting out as a 
$30-a-month telegrapher he went from 
yardmaster to train dispatcher to car dis- 
tributor on the Morgantown and Kingswood 
Railroad. 

By this time Dayis and his wife had two 
young daughters—Alice and Mary. 

The mining and selling of coal 2 
major industry of the Morgantown area, and 
around it young Davis set his goal, He 
believed he could have a wonderful future 
in the coal business. Each month he and 
his wife managed to save a little from his 
$50 dispatcher's salary and in 1915 he quit 
his railroad job and leased 10 country mines. 
He hauled coal by horsedrawn wagon to the 
railroad siding, loading it in cars for ship- 
ment to market. The next year he and a 
friend purchased some acreage along Scott's 
Run of the Monongahela Rallroad, opened 
a new mine, and launched themselves full 
scale in the coal industry. 

Everything that happened in the next sev- 
eral years seemed to indicate that R. M. 
Davis did have a wonderful future in the 
coal business. By 1924 his position of mod- 
est yet solid prosperity enabled him to build 
the home of his dreams. 

The depression of the thirties dealt him 
a blow which didn't cost him everything— 
only his worldly possessions. As he puts it, 
“I lost every cent—including our home and 
furniture.” 

When the smoke had cleared, Davis dis- 
covered that he had only $2.85 left in the 
bank, with judgment for endorsements on 
former company notes of approximately 
$150,000. 

His partner immediately went into bank- 
ruptcy but Davis refused to follow. 

“I believed that I could work my way 
out of the situation.” 

And so R. M. Davis tightened his belt, 
flexed his muscles, both physical and spir- 
itual, and proceeded to turn his adversity 
into an advantage. 

People in Cleveland owned and operated 
a Morgantown mine—Bunker mine—along 
with several others throughout the country. 
Davis knew that they cared little about 
Bunker even though its potential was tre- 
mendous. He decided to lease it. 

Only 6 weeks elapsed between the time 
Davis was out of the coal business and the 
time he was back in. 

“For the next 3 years—grim depression 
years,” Davis says, “I had to forgo the 
lunch habit, as I didn't have enough money 
to include that meal in my daily diet.“ But 
his shirt was starched, his suit was pressed, 
and he kept a smile on his face. 

Sales were made over the telephone at 
night—when long-distance rates were cheap- 
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er—because phone calls cost less than travel 
Tare. 

Thus disciplined and guided by a scale 
of values which refused to temporize with 
honesty and personal integrity—which would 
not countenance hurting others in the solu- 
tion of his own problems—R. M. Dayis began 
to move forward again. His only collateral 
was his reputation. 

Within 7 years, Davis had paid off ali his 
outstanding debts and satisfied his judg- 
ment creditors. He bought Bunker Mine in 
1935. 

Today the mine has no indebtedness. Its 
dally capacity is 5,000 tons, with reserves 
estimated at more than 40 million tons. 
Davis, at 74, is still active in the sale of 
all of the coal produced there—maintaining 
8 to 4:30 office hours 6 days a week as presi- 
dent of the Davis-Wilson Coal Co. 

The house which he had built in 1924 
and lost in 1930, he purchased and moved 
into once more in 1944. The homecoming 
of Davis and his wife was the occasion for 
thousands of congratulatory expressions 
from friends and admirers throughout the 
Nation. 

Repossession of his roots and comparative 
security did not mean that R. M. Davis was 
going to retire into a life centered only 
about coal and coupon clipping. His eyes 
were set unfiinchingly on world peace with 
youth education at the base. 

At his request, I had already (in 1942) 
Introduced a measure into the U.S. House of 
Representatives, recommending that the 
President invite foreign governments to 
send representatives to attend an interna- 
tional constitutional convention for the pur- 
pose of drafting a constitution in the interest 
of world peace. 

At a hearing, members of the House For- 
elgn Affairs Committee listened with rapt 
attention as Davis, the star witness in the 
testimony, read his 16-page statement rec- 
ommending that the United States should 
take the lead in spreading the gospel of 
peace throughout the world. After he had 
finished the late Representative Charles 
Eaton, of New Jersey declared: 

“Mr. Davis, you may be unschooled, as you 
tell the committee, but you are certainly 
not uneducated. That is one of the finest 
documents I have ever listened to.“ 

This measure was reintroduced in 1943 and 
twice during 1945, In the latter year the 
creation of a Department of Peace was urged, 
with a Secretary of Peace at its head. The 
argument behind this proposal which I in- 
troduced in June 1945, was as reasonable as 
it was timely. Why spend billions prepar- 
ing for war, but nothing trying to prevent 
war? If a Defense Department is needed to 
keep abreast of the best implements of war, 
why not a Peace Department to maintain, at 
all times, the best implements of peace? 

Even prior to this, late in 1942, hundreds 
of copies of Davis'“ booklet, “Proposed New 
International Order,“ were distributed to 
every Member of Congress and to the leaders 
of nations all over the world. In January 
of 1945, he published his “Constitution for 
a United Nations Government” which re- 
ceived widespread approval at the San Fran-, 
cisco United Nations Conference. Davis was 
selected by the State Department to act as 
observer at that Conference and was cited 
by Dean Acheson for his active part in stimu- 
lating interest in the establishment of an 
international organization for world peace. 

As already pointed out, at the base of 
R. M. Davis’ blueprint for peace lies educa- 
tion. 

In June of 1945 he wrote President Tru- 
man urging the creation of a Department of 
Peace. He stressed that one of the chief 
functions of such a department should be to 
encourage our colleges, universities, high 
schools, churches, and religious organizations 
to offer programs designed to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of the fundamental re- 
Ia tionships of all peoples of the world. 
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“Every encouragement should be offered to 
scholars to study and write in the field of 
world problems,” he declared. Toward this 
end he published in 1946 another book, “The 
World Begins To Live.” 

As usual, Davis not only proposed but 
acted in terms of his proposal. In 1947, he 
sponsored an essay contest for high school 
students throughout West Virginia on the 
subject, “Creating a Department of Peace 
Within Our National Government." 

Shortly after the essay contest, he estab- 
lished a $5,000 scholarship at the University 
of West Virginia to encourage study in the 
field of International relations. 

The momentum generated by one educa- 
tional enterprise led to another, In 1949, 
Davis and his wife gave $265,000 to the Wesiey 
Methodist Church in Morgantown for con- 
structing and furnishing the Wesley Youth 
Center. Last April they provided $70,000 
for enlarging the present plant. About 100,- 
000 high school and college students and 
other groups use this youth center annually. 


R. M. Davis is alive to the value to our 


international relationships of a spiritually 
fit youth population here at home. 

Whiie his vision of a Department of Peace 
has not yet materialized, a most significant 
step in that direction was taken on March 
19 of this year. On that day, President 
Eisenhower created an unprecedented Cab- 
inet-level post of Special Assistant to the 
President for Disarmament Problems. The 
post, popularly referred to as the “Secretary 
of Peace,” was created with a view to easing 
world tensions in the atomic age and was 
given to Harold E. Stassen. 

There can be no doubt that this develop- 
ment in “facing up" to our current world 
responsibilities was due in large part to 
the unflagging efforts of R. M. Davis. And 
while it does not precisely hit his target, 
it brings that target into the clearest focus 
to date. 

On December 19, 1954— just about 3 months 
before our new Peace post was established— 
Davis wrote a letter to President Eisenhower. 
He began by referring to recent remarks 
made by the President. ` 

“It is time for all of us to renew our faith 
in ourselves and in our fellow man. The 
whole world has been far too occupied with 
fears. It is time for people throughout the 
world to think. again of hopes, of the prog- 
ress that is within reach.” 

Davis then took up in his own words: 

“A Department of Peace, Mr. President, can 
and should be established within the frame- 
work of the Government of the United 
States to achieve the objective which you 
seek. We are a creative and peaceful people. 
This is our opportunity to prove to men and 
women throughout the world that America 
means business in building a dynamic ap- 
proach to the coordinated effort for peace in 
the positive rather than in the negative." 

In the positive rather than in the nega- 
tive. Probably no words could describe more 
aptly the way R. M. Davis has seen life— 
and the way he has lived it. 

And the life of R. M. Davis is a testimonial 
to the fact that it is not as important into 
what circumstances a man is born as where 
and how he goes from there. 

Born into poverty, Davis became a multi- 
millionaire. Without benefit of extensive 
formal schooling, he influenced the thinking 
of eminent statesmen and encouraged edu- 
cation for youth. He did not accomplish 
this by passively sitting on the sidelines of 
ure. 

He was allocated a certain number of 
years—his lifetime—on the face of the earth 
just as is every other human being. What 
he did with that lifetime was up to him— 
Just as it is with every other human being. 
R. M. Davis chose to cram each one of his 
days full of constructive action to back up 
his beliefs. Result—a life of accomplish- 
ment. 


July 14 
Senator Johnson of Texas Stands Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Monday, July 13. the Washington Eve- 
ning Star published an article entitled 
“JOHNSON Hews to Own Line,” written by 
Cecil Holland, a very able staff writer for 
the Evening Star. In Mr. Holland's 
article, the philosophy of the majority 
leader is set. forth in great detail. The 
Senator from Texas explained his posi- 
tion to Mr. Holland understandably and 
reasonably. 

I am in full accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the majority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON Hews TO Own LINE—SENATOR WON'T 
Ler ATTACKS BUDGE HIM 
(By Cecil Holland) 

Senator Democratic Leader JOHNSON In- 
tends to pursue his own legislative way, un- 
swayed by Republican attacks and criticism 
from liberals within his own party. 

He made this clear in an interview in which 
he also emphasized that he will not under- 
take to pass legislation which has little 
chance of White House approval simply to 
create party issues for the 1960 Presidential 
and congressional elections. 

The overwhelmingly Democratic Congress, 
in Senator Jonson's view, can best serve 
the party by enacting as constructive legis- 
lation as possible in the national interest. 

Nor does he admit for a minute, as critics 
within his own party contend, that the 86th 
Congress has been laggard so far in the ist 
session. Despite what National Democratic 
Chairman Paul M. Butler thinks, Senator 
JOHNSON believes the Congress already has 
made a good record and will make a better 
one before the session ends. 

With regard to the complaint of Mr. Butler 
and other Democratic liberals that the Dem- 
ocratic leadership has adapted itself too much 
to the administration's thinking on certain 
legislation, Senator JOHNSON said: 

“In this world, none of us ever gets every- 
thing that he wants. I think the real test 
is whether we take what we have and do the 
best we can with it.” 

Senator JoHNSON said the Republican at- 
tacks on the 86th Congress as a spender was 
an effort to tear down its record in view of 
national polls showing it was held in the 
highest favor of any Congress in its history. 
The June Gallup poll, the Senator said, 
showed 61 percent of the people approved 
the Democratic Congress as compared to 58 
percent in the Roosevelt landslide in 1936. 

GOP DESPERATION 

“The Republicans are desperate because 
they are continuing to drop in the national 
polls,” the Senator commented. “You can 
see how desperate they are every Tuesday 
morning as they leave the White House after 
meeting with the President. 

“No longer is this a meeting where pro- 
grams for the best interest of the country are 
worked out. It has turned into a partisan 
meeting where the White House steps are 
used to propagandize and smear the Congress. 

“They haye become so desperate now that 
their political committees and political man- 
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agers and their political newspapers are try- 
ing to create division in the Democratic Par- 
ty. The only way they can defeat us is to 
divide us.” 

Senator JonNsow said that a year ago they 
were “hollering socialism" at Democratic pro- 
posals for combating the recession. Their 
new line, he added was to divide the Demo- 
crats. 

“Some Democrats are getting sucked in and 
will continue to contribute to the comfort 
of the Republicans. But the voters are not 
going to be misled.” 

BACK-DOOR “RAIDS” DENIED 

Senator Jounson said part of the Republi- 
can propaganda was the charge that the 
Democratic Congress has resorted to back- 
door raids on the Treasury by authorizing 
programs that would be financed by Treasury 
borrowing rather than direct appropriations. 

He said administration officials concede 
that the only socalled backdoor financing to 
become law was requested by the adminis- 
tration—and represents a total of $4.5 billion 
for the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. 

“We won't have any backdoor financing 
that isn't recommended and approved by the 
administration,“ the Senator said. 


Junior Legion Baseball Great Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14. 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, while 
the sports world attention is focused on 
the recent all-star baseball game—one 
of the great attractions of the year— 
and the remaining months of the Major 
League season, throughout the land to- 
morrow’s big league ball players are 
reaching an important point in their 
season. 

I speak now of the junior baseball 
program sponsored by the American 
Legion, and originated in my home State 
of South Dakota at Milbank. More than 
18,000 Junior Legion baseball teams are 
competing this-year in this wonderful 
sports program sponsored by one of our 
outstanding veterans organizations. 

As the weeks pass, these teams will 
Participate in elimination tournaments, 
starting with local district tournament 
contests, leading eventually to the State 
tournament. The final goal, of course, 
is to enter the American Legion's na- 
tional finals—the world series for our 
youngsters—and become the champions. 

However, the importance of the Junior 
Legion program does not rest in the na- 
tional finals, but as it is carried out in 
each community. Legion posts which 
sponsor a local baseball team are pro- 
viding the youngsters of their commu- 
nity with an excellent competitive sum- 
mer activity as well as taking a firm step 
in combatting juvenile delinquency. 

In citing this fine program, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent, editorial 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American-News. I 
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ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEAMWORK, FAIRPLAY ARE WHAT COUNT 


From 29 teams in 1926 to more than 18,000 
in 1959 is only a part of the American 
Legion's record accomplishment in junior 
baseball. During those years it has grad- 
uated more than 15 million boys from its 
ranks, Of these, more than 2,000 have be- 
come major league stars. This in itself 18 
@ record not equaled by any other activity. 

Of the thousands of games played, teams 
have won and lost but every boy who has 
participated has graduated a winner regard- 
less of the outcome of the game. The 
American Legion believes that a boy on the 
ball field benefits in many ways. He learns 
the lessons that aid in the development of 
a citizen of responsibility, Legionnaires do 
not suggest that the boy who is concen- 
trating on the next pitch or the double play 
is aware of the lesson of life he is learning 
while playing ball. 

But in later years he will realize that in 
learning to work with his teammates, play 
cleanly and fairly and to accept his responsi- 
bility, he was learning to respect the rights 
and dignity of his fellowman. He was learn- 
ing how to be a responsible citizen, In 
addition he was developing his coordination 
and physical stamina. 

When that citizen of tomorrow takes his 
position in the affairs of our Nation he will 
have the moral and physical strength needed 
to meet the challenge America will face. 
American Legion junior baseball could ask 
for no finer tribute nor could it serve any 
greater cause. 

Two factors have been instrumental in the 
building of this fine activity. First, the 
unselfish devotion of those adults guiding 
the program and second, the support, inter- 
est and encouragement of the many fans. 
The community would do well to offer more 
opportunity to our young people through 
activities of this type, and only through 
support can we expect to give every boy 
the chance to be a winner“ through this 
worthwhile activity. 


Charting a New Middle East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD, an article from the June-July issue 
of Land Reborn, written by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota, 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY. In connec- 
tion with our thinking to chart a new 
course toward the Middle East, Senator 
Humpurey presents three sound basic 
principles of American foreign policy 
which should serve as a guide to all of 
us who are concerned about one of the 
world’s most troubled areas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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OnarTING A New MmpLE East Potter 
(By HUBERT HUMPHREY) 

The topic that I am to speak on should 
be looked upon as a challenge rather than a 
promise. As a U.S. Senator, I have attempted 
to interest myself in the broad areas of the 
political, economic and social life of our 
Nation and the world. This by itself limits 
one’s knowledge. But there is an interde- 
pendence among major public issues. 

You cannot, for example, be a Liberal 
abroad and a reactionary at home, You can- 
not believe in the dignity of man, his right 
for equal protection under the law, the full- 
est participation in all the activities of com- 
munal life abroad, and then deny these same 
rights back in the United States. The 
trouble is that too frequently our foreign 
policy objectives are distorted, weakened, 
limited and, at times, made totally ineffective 
by the sins of omission and commission in 
the body politic of the United States of 
America, 

One of the first things we need as we 
chart a new course, not only toward the 
Middle East, but anywhere, is to recognize 
that when we practice racial or religious 
discrimination we decisively limit the ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign policy. I would 
suggest to my Christian and Jewish breth- 
ren that we are not a majority in the world. 
But, fortunately, the principles that inspire 
our faith, the principles of one God and the 
brotherhood of mankind, are principles that 
are rather universally accepted by the great 
mass of mankind. 

Let me put it into current terms. There 
is no doubt but that the incident at Little 
Rock has cost this Nation dearly on the in- 
ternational scene. This is not just a domes- 
tic tragedy, not merely a challenge to law 
abiding citizens within the United States. 
We have to understand that. If we reject 
people because of their color, their national 
origin or their station in life, our foreign aid 
money will be wasted. 

FIRST, THE PEOPLE 


I happen to believe there are three prin- 
ciples in American foreign policy that ought 
to guide us at this stage of our history— 
people, progress, and peace. Every policy 
ought to be directed toward the well-being 
of people, identifying everything we do— 
whether medical care, food, technical as- 
sistance, economic loans, educational pro- 
grams, or whatever may be the case—with 
people, not just rulers, not just the institu- 
tion, but people. We understand this in 
America. We politicians understand this at 
home, so why can't we understand it abroad? 
I regret to say that our foreign policy has 
been derelict in its duty toward people. In 
the Middle East we have it identified with 
kings and oil rather than with people and 
water. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
Middle Eastern oil is unimportant, It is very 
important. The Soviet Union would like it 
right now. It is very important to the econ- 
omies of the Western nations. Our identifi- 
cation, however, has been with 
forces in the area, forces which support the 
status quo or seek to direct economic de- 
velopment of these resources primarily for 
their own selfish purposes. We ought to 
have more identification with people and 
water for the obvious reason that the water 
is needed on the land and it means hope for 
the people. 

Progress is the second principle. We Amer- 
icans are the apostles of progress. We Con- 
stantly condemn people in business, in poli- 
tics, in education, and all other pursuits, if 
they are dragging their feet, refusing to take 
advantage of modern technology and other 
improvements. In America progress has al- 
most become a religion. Progress has been 
our theme, but we can't get the people of 
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the world to understand it and I will tell 
you why. Too often we have people who are 
in charge of things who are afraid. They are 
afraid of the people with whom they are 
working, failing to understand the social and 
economic forces that are at work in the 
area. They tend to look upon progress as a 
kind of revolutionary or radical adventure. 

Peace is the third principle. We have 
allowed ourselves to be pictured in the 
minds of too many people throughout the 
world as warmongers, rather than as the 
children of peace, 

The truth is that we are a nation of peace, 
we are a nation of good Samaritans—a na- 
tion of generosity, of compassion. This is 
our history, this is our tradition. But if you 
pick up any newspaper, any journal, or you 
listen to any TV broadcast, any radio broad- 
cast, a high percentage of the news and in- 
formation will be about war, threats of war, 
mew weapons, or other military matters. 

It is mighty hard to get the message of 
peace across. In the 2 days that I was in 
the Soviet Union, I heard it dinned into my 
ears day and night. The propaganda that 
emanated from the Kremlin occasionally 
mentioned their great weapons as a reminder 
to the West. But to the people in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, the Middle East, day 
after day they beam in with radio propa- 
ganda the words—peace, peace; peace. The 
atheists are taking on the mantle of peace- 
maker. What a paradox, what irony! 

Why do we let them get by with it? If 
we are going to insist on whispering the 

of peace, then I am afraid that we 
will have trouble getting our message across. 

I ask all Americans to get busy on a little 
evangelism! We must outline a program of 
works of peace. We must wage peace. We 
must believe in peace. We dare not forget 
the terrible cost and catastrophe of war in 
this age of technology and science. 

What do these things mean in terms of 
the Middle East? - 

First of all there is no area of the world, 
I suppose, which has a more constructive 
basis of history than the Middle East. The 
Middle East has been the crossroads of the 
world and of every invasion, every struggle 
between the different societies, religions, and 
forces that make up the area. It has been 
literally fertilized with the blood and bodies 
of millions of victims of war. Today much 
of this area suffers from malnutrition, il- 
literacy, poverty, frustration, disease, and 
hopelessness. I don’t believe you can build 
any peace in an area until you start feeding 
the conditions that are conducive to peace. 

There are dictators, large ones, and small 
ones there are demagogs, effective ones, 
and less effective ones. Both grow out of a 
particular kind of social, political, and eco- 
nomic climate. Before we are going to get 
a peace that is worthy of that beautiful 
name in the Middle East, we are going to 
have to strike some mighty blows against 
man's ancient enemies - poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy. 

Much of this will have to be done, not by 
government, but by voluntary organizations. 
The truth is that some of our voluntary 
organizations, sectarian and nonsectarian, 
can do more good in the Middle East right 
now than some of our governmental acti- 
vities, even if these activities were properly 
directed. 

There is a suspicion on the part of the 
Middie East toward the West. We have in- 
herited, regrettably, many of the liabilities 
of yesterday. We have inherited the mantle 
of colonialism even though we are an inti- 
colonial society. But we have great allies, 
whom we ought to cherish and not scold, 
but allies who, regrettably, have had a his- 
tory of colonialism. Happily they are now 
shedding it. 

I don't believe we can construct an ef- 
fective foreign policy for the 20th century 
unless we recognize that the same science 
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and technology which offer the hope of 
progress, offer the threat of utter destruc- 
tion 


ACCENT ON THE U.N. 


I have long advocated that through the 
United Nations we seek the establishment 
of a regional economic development agency 
for the Middle East. The Soviets are en- 
gaging in a very unorthodox and unfair 
economic offensive in the area. We should 
say to them as the President did say last 
August, but has not yet implemented, that 
we are prepared to place into a fund for 
the economic development of the Middle 
East a sum of money equal to that required 
to implement the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine and to be administered by the Middle 
Eastern countries themselves, 

How do we know it will work? We don't 
know, but I know the present policy isn’t 
working either. At least it isn’t working 
very well, I don't even know whether any- 
body would accept my proposal, but I know 
we ought to make the advance. Instead of 
wondering whether or not the Soviets are 
going to boycott it, why don’t we suggest 
it. Both the technical and financial aspects 
will have to be studied carefully: Financial 
assistance may be available from agencies 
such as the World Bank, our Development 
Loan Fund, and certain regional agencies. 

We must learn to take the initiative on 
such matters. We let the last Assembly of 
the United Nations go by, for example, with- 
out vigorously pursuing the statement of 
policy which our President laid before the 
United Nations when we were in trouble 
in the Middle East over Lebanon. Appar- 
ently the only time we have real ideas is 
when we get into such a jam that we don't 
quite know how to get out. At that time 
the jam was very significant and the trouble 
was dangerous and the President of the 
United States gave one of his best messages. 

I am going to suggest here most respect- 
fully that I think it is your duty, and that 
of everyone else, to remind everyone—Re- 
publicans, Democrats, the executive and 
legislative branchs of the Government— 
that Middle East regional economic develop- 
ment is something that ought to be imple- 
mented, 

What else ought to be implemented? 
There are many bilateral arrangements 
which can surely be undertaken. We have 
our programs with the countries of the Mid- 
dle East and we ought to continue these. 
We also ought to have arrangements in the 
Middle East relating to, as I have felt for a 
long time, the internationalization of certain 
waterways. 

Fortunately, fellow Americans, the sign 
“United Nations” is acceptable in the Middle 
East. There are some who do not like it, 
some who abuse it, and ‘yet it has more ac- 
ceptance than any other outside force. We 
ought to maximize its effectiveness with the 
utmost cooperation. We should not try to 
run the agencies. We should be willing to 
put in more of our financing and iet the 
agencies be operated as they ought to be 
operated on a fair and objective basis under 
United Nations control. 

I also feel that we ought to recognize that 
certain rivers, like the River Jordan, could 
be better developed regionally, but if they 
are not going to develop it regionally, then 
we sould help some country develop its share 
of it. 

Furthermore, I think we as Americans had 
better recognize for once and for all that one 
of the great assets that we have in the 
Middle East, and which has brought with it 
obviously some problems, is that living testi- 
monial of democratic institutions, the State 
of Israel. - 

I think that one of the most encouraging 
signs in the last 2 or 3 years is the self- 
restraint and the self-discipline of the Gov- 
ernment and of the people of the State of 
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Israel in the recent Middle East crisis. That 
kind of political maturity is to be com- 
mended. 

With her technical know-how and skilled 
manpower, Israel can make a real contribu- 
tion to the economic advancement of the 
Middle East—if the political situation per- 
mits this kind of cooperation. 

I have heard all about the limitations of 
this. I am fully cognizant of the animosity 
which exists because of this state. I am not 
a Zionist, but I tell you this—looking at it 
strictly from the point of view of an Ameril- 
can, a U.S. Senator, and one interested in 
peace and security—I say that we would be 
a great deal better off if we focused upon the 
positive example of a modern democratic 
state in this part of the world. Instead of 
apologizing for what has transpired over 
there in the last 10 or 11 years, we should 
point to Israel and say: “If you will bend 
your efforts the same way, with the same 
vigor, you will have the same kind of co- 
operation and assistance from the American 
people and the American Government and, 
therefore, we want less antagonism and more 
cooperation.” 

I would also caution you to remember that 
other states in the area can do much to 
help the nation of Israel. You have listed 
on the program here the subject, “Israel 
Looks to Asia and Africa.” Let me say: Asia 
and Africa should also look to Israel. 

There are the programs, the technical as- 
sistance, the development of trade and com- 
merce—possibly not enough yet—but it 
helps. The seeds are there for multilateral 
cooperation. We Americans do not have any 
mandate to save the world alone. When 
we get that kind of feeling, we get a little 
self-righteous. I would suggest that we at- 
tempt to get other nations to join with us in 
carrying the heavy responsibilities of eco- 
nomic development. This goes for our NATO 
partners and any of the other nations with 
whom we work. 

Then, in our own policies, we ought to 
have, not only for the Middle East, but for 
the whole area of the world of the rising 
new nations, an economic assistance program 
that is up to the requirements, and not one 
that just barely scratches the surface. 

What I am attempting to say to you is 
that an international development loan 
fund program that is on a year-by-year basis, 
permitting little or no advance planning, 
is not only inadequate, but wasteful. It 
never brings into its mechanism the kind 
of people that can really dramatize through 
imaginative, constructive projects, the good 
works that ought to be accomplished. 

We need a development loan program for 
the next 5 years of not less than a billion 
and a half to $2 billion a year. I am going 
to develop some proposals along this line 
in the Senate, 

Of course, somebody will say that you can- 
not pledge each Congress in advance for 
what it will do. Well, no, you can't pledge 
it, but with leadership it is as good as a 
pledge. 


One Hundred and Twenty-five Years of 
Church Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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an editorial tribute to the First AME 
Zion Church of Paterson, N.J. on its 
125th anniversary. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
July 11, 1959, issue of the Paterson News, 
of Paterson, NJ.: 

Oxe- HUNDRED AXD TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
CHURCH SERVICE 

Over the span of 125 years, the United 
States emerged from a virtual cocoon stage 
to become the most powerful Nation in the 
world. All the inventions which created a 
veritable new world were conceived in the 
samé period, we moved from horse and car- 
riage to the high-speed autos and the jet 
planes. The world became as one. We have 
fought numerous wars in the interim. the 
Civil War, Spanish American, two world wars, 
and the Korean confilct. 

So the pride of members of the First AME 
Zion Church of Paterson is understandable 
as they mark the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of their first church in Paterson. 
Though the early records are obscured in the 
dust of time, it is known that the Paterson 
church is an off-shoot of the breakaway of 
n number of Negro clergymen from the white 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York 
City some years before. The first three min- 
isters of First AME Zion were believed to 
have been part of the seceding group. 

Down through the years, First AME Zion 
Church has ministered to the spiritual wants 
of Negro residents of Paterson, many of 
whom became honored citizens in Paterson 
community life, One of them, Mrs. Jennie 
Amelia Graham Dry, has been a member for 
70 years, and so it is appropriate that special 
honors are being accorded to her, along with 
a number of 50-year members who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the church. 

It is a pleasure to record their respected 
role in Paterson church life, just as they are 
being singularly honored. by their congrega - 
tion, augmented as it is by newcomers to the 
city. s 

They include Mrs. Viola Adams, daughter 
of the late Reverend J. Harvey Anderson, 
former pastor; Miss Bessie Brown, one of the 
original members of the old Godwin Street 
AME Zion Junior Choir; Mrs. Carrie Dunn, 
daughter of the late Dr. John Henry White, 
former pastor, and the compiler of the 
church's original history; Mrs. Virginia 
Dunn, stewardess and the wife of William H. 
Dunn, trustee, who helped purchase the 
present site in 1915 along with James H. 
Dempsey, trustee, who has served as sexton 
of the church for decades and was on the 
land purchasing committee; Mrs. Grace 
Forting, who presented the present organ to 
the church in January, 1938, in memory of 
her grandmother, Mrs. Hannah Sisco: and 
Mrs. Virginia Satchwell, who lent the second 
Old Godwin Street AME Zion Church $1.000 
for the purchase of the organ destroyed by 
fire in 1923. 

The News salutes this sturdy symbol of 
Negro religious life in Paterson and bespesks 
Tor its pastor, the Reverend Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, its members, and for the church it- 
self continued fulfillment of a noble heri- 
tage. 


Progress on Flood Control and Water 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Public works appropriation bill for 1960 
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the Senate included funds for a start 
on the Wilson Dam. The importance of 
this project is portrayed in an editorial 
published in the Kansas City Star on 
Saturday, July 11, a copy of which is in- 
cluded in my remarks by unanimous 
consent. 

The orderly progress on water con- 
servation and ficod control projects in 
Kansas is necessary for industrial pro- 
gress and economic growth. The costs 
of these projects, once all of them in 
the Kansas river basins are completed, 
will be more than repaid to the Federal 
Treasury through the payment of addi- 
tional taxes and through the revenue 
that would otherwise be lost due to 
devastating floods and lack of water. 
Tue Wiso Dam Is A TEST FOR THE Kaw 

VALLEY 

Eight years after the great flood you can 
see a fair prospect for the Kaw Valley river 
control program. At least the Senate has 
proposed a modest start on the small Wilson 
Dam. For this purpose the Senate proposes 
to spend $500,000 in the next year. The to- 
tal cost of the dam, spread over several years, 
is estimated at around $16 million. 

_ Compared with the big river control proj- 
ects, the Wüson Dam is a small item. It is 
hardly a threat to the budget. On the Saline 
River it is in the upper reaches of the Kaw 
Basin near Russell. It could have such little 
fect on floods in this area that some people 
might wonder why Kansas Cityans are con- 
cerned over Ít. 

The Wilson Dam is important in its own 
right, but it is now particularly significant as 
a part of the overall Kaw Valley program, 
With Tuttle Creek well advanced in construc- 
tion it is time to bring along another dam 
to keep the program moving ahead. If Wil- 
son can be started next year, the Kaw Valley 
interests can then concentrate their efforts 
on the Milford Dam on the Republican Riv- 
ex. This is a step-by-step program. 

In addition, Kansas City has a very sub- 
stantial interest in the part of Kansas that 
will be protected and irrigated by the Wilson 
project. ‘The possibilities for irrigation in 
that part of the State are very substantial. 
In fact, the dam was first authorized as a 
project of the Bureau of Reclamation that is 
primarily interested in irrigation. 

We can see no reason for the House to re- 
fuse to go along with this Senate addition 
to the appropriation bill. Any delay would 
delay the whole Kaw Valley program. A de- 
lay of a year would increase by one more 
year the exposure to floods and droughts. 
And it would save nothing. 

We realize that the Government is oper- 
ating on a tight budget this year. There is 
no reason to assume that the financial prob- 
jem will be eased next year or the year after. 
If Congress intends to go through with the 
Kaw Valley program, it had better push it at 
& steady pace. That is what the Senate is 
trying to do with the proposed start on the 

= Wiison Dam. 


Castro Having Troubles of His Own 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 

(Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
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and extend his remarks, and to include 
an editorial.) 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I enclose an edi- 
terial concerning one Ralph McGill. 
Everybody in my neck of the woods 
knows McGill and his left-wing ten- 
dencies. McGill, unfortunately, has 
finagled Washington's best newspaper to 
subscribe to his daily column. I think 
this is because the Washington Star had 
never been accused of being one-sided. 
Despite McGill, the Star possesses some 
of the best correspondents in the Nation. 

McGill is now in the process of trying 
to sell to America Fidel Castro. Castro 
hates this Government like the Devil 
hates holy water. Castro is up to his 
neck with fellow travelers and may not 
be a Communist, but his brother posi- 
tively is. At the Communist Congress 
in Moscow early this year Cuba was cited 
as one country that carried out the pro- 
gram of the Communist Party in its 
revolution against Batista. This was no 
accident. Castro’s brother Raul was 
trained in Russia, and he still has Rus- 
Sians assisting him in Cuba. 

Back to Ralph McGill. McGill is try- 
ing his best to embellish Castro. This is 
one job that McGill will find difficult. 
Castro is giving this country the very 
devil because his defecting chief of air 
foree is here telling the security com- 
mittee of the other body something 
about Castro and that Communists had 
riddled the Castro setup. Well, you do 
not have to know anything about Castro. 
Castro is what he is. Either a Com- 
munist or just about 99.44 percent Com- 
munist. I suggest McGill direct his tal- 
ents to explaining to the American peo- 
ple why the American Society of News- 
paper Editors invited Castro to this 
country and how much it cost the tax- 
payers of this Nation to provide Castro 
with security. 

[From the News and Courier, Charleston, 
* S.C., July 11, 1959} 
ATLANTA Eprron McGILL WHITEWASHES RED 
ELEMENTS IN CASTRO'S CUBA 

Ralph McGill, liberal editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, is visiting Cuba. His dis- 
patches from Fidel Castro's country show 
that Mr. McGill didn't forget his whitewash 
equipment when he packed his traveling 
kit. j 


Mr. McGill has written articles that apply 
several coats of whitewash to the Castro 
regime. In the face of strong evidence to 
the contrary, Mr. McGill says the Communist 
element in the Castro government “is not 
large“ The junior officer group in the army, 
Mr. McGill says, “includes a few Communists 
and others who have made the old error of 
thinking the Communist party safely can be 
included in a popular front.“ 

Though more than 500 Cubans have been 
shot by firing squads after trials before 
kan courts; Mr. McGill says: “This is 
by no means a police state.” 

He also excuses Castro's unwillingness to 
hold elections. 

“Until there is more stability and the 
emergence of an opposition,” Mr. McGill as- 
serts, “it is more honest not to have a free 
election.” 

We wonder whether Ralph McGill has 
considered the question of how there can be 
an opposition when Castro opponents are 
shot or chased from the country. 

In giving a clean bill of health to the 
Castro government, Mr. McGill runs counter 
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to facts in the public record and to reports 
of able anti-Communist observers, U.S. News 
& World Report recently documented wide- 
spread Communist influence in Cuba's new 


regime. 

We hope that Mr. McGill will stop in 
Miami before returning to Atlanta. He 
might talk with Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, 
former head of the Cuban Air Force under 
Castro, who was forced to flee July 1 after 
charging Red infiltration in his country's 
armed forces. For bringing this matter to 
the attention of Fidel Castro, Major Diaz 
was charged with treason. 

Speaking in Miami, Major Diaz said: 

“I consider all these actions against me 
due exclusively to the fact that I have always 
opposed acts that would permit Communists 
to take prominent positions within the rebel 
army and within dependencies of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

We cite the McGill whitewash because 
U.S, citizens must not misunderstand what 
is taking place in Cuba. The events in that 
island republic could be more meaningful 
to the United States than the much-pub- 
licized talks at Geneva. If the Communists 
gain control of Cuba, the Caribbean might 
become a Red lake and the United States 
would have a Red satellite 200 miles from 
its shores. 


Address of George Cochran Doub, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Civil Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Justice, on 
Presidential Inability: The Constitu- 
tional Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of George Cochran Doub, Assistant At- 
torney General, Department of Justice 
on Presidential Inability, at the dinner 
of the Federal Bar Association in honor 
of the Federal judges of the seventh cir- 
cuit, Chicago II., June 11, 1959: 
ADDRESS OF GEORGÈ COCHRAN DOUB, ASSISTANT 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, Crvi Division, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ON PRESIDENTIAL 

INABILITY: THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 


On March 4, 1881, James A. Garfield, who 
as a boy drove the mule team of a canal 
boat on the Ohio Canal, became President 
of the United States. Only four months 
later, Garfield drove in his carriage from the 
White House down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Baltimore & Potomac Rallroad depot 
on Sixth Street intending to take a train 
to New England. As he walked through the 
station arm in arm with Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine, an assassin stepped for- 
ward with a cocked revolver and fired two 
shots at Garfield, striking him in the arm 
and side. When the lunatic, Charles J. 
Guiteau, was seized and dragged through 
the crowd, he cried, “Arthur is President of 
of the United States now.” 

Garfield lay in a coma for 80 days com+ 
pletely unable to perform the duties of 
President. During that period, he performed 
only one official act—the signing of an ex- 
tradition paper. The total incapacity of the 
President during this period, we are told, 
had a harmful effect on the country. Con- 
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siderable Government business could not be 
conducted nor could important officials be 
appointed. It has been sald that the 
Nation’s foreign relations, lacking the direc- 
tion of the Chief Executive, seriously de- 
teriorated. Only routine business was han- 
died by department heads. 

Yet, nothing was done, There was criti- 
cism that Secretary of State Blaine was at- 
tempting to usurp the President's duties and 
there were insistent. demands that Vice 
President Chester A. Arthur act. After 60 
days, a Cabinet meeting was held in which 
it was unanimously voted that Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur should assume the powers of 
the presidential office. But would he become 
President and thus preclude Garfield from 
returning to office? Opinions were divided. 
The members of the Cabinet voted 4-3, with 
Attorney General Wayne MacVeagh among 
the majority, that Arthur would become 
President and would thus permanently oust 
Garfield from office. The majority relied 
upon the fact that upon the three prior 
occasions of the death of the Chief Execu- 
tive, the Vice President had become Presi- 
dent and the language of the Constitution 
concerning death and inability were exactly 
the same. 

The Cabinet resolved that, before Arthur 
should take this momentous step, Garfield 
should be consulted about the serious con- 
sequence to him which might attend 
Arthur's assumption of the powers of Presi- 
dent. However, this could not be done by 
reason of Garfield's desperate condition. 
Arthur himself emphatically declined to 
take any steps to assume the powers of the 
President on the ground that he would not 
be a party to ousting Garfield from office. 
If Vice President Arthur had believed that 
he would exercise the powers of the presi- 
dency only for the duration of the Presi- 
dent's disability, there would have been no 
reason for his fallure to exercise those 
powers. Considerable sentiment developed 
at the time for clarification of the law, but 
after Garfield's death Arthur took office as 
President and the matter dropped. 

If such uncertainty could occur during the 
peaceful days of 1881, how frightening would 
be the prospect of similar uncertainty at a 
time when it is essential that the Nation 
have such continuity of official leadership as 
to enable critical decisions to be met and 
made. - 

In periods of peace and quiet of the past, 
this issue may not have been of vital im- 
pertance but in the dangerous critical days 
of world leadership, of nuclear weapons, of 
the touch of the ICBM on the nerve of dan- 
ger. of a powerful threatening enemy, the 
problem becomes one of paramount conse- 
quence. In times of almost continuous in- 
ternational crisis requiring immediate de- 
cisions by the Executive to safeguard the 
Nation’s interests. our future safety could 
possibly depend upon our ability to have 
provided clear definitive answers to this 
constitutional question. 

In the event of the inability of the Presi- 
dent to distharge the powers and duties of 
his office, does the Vice President succeed 
permanentiy to the Presidency? Or does he 
act as a temporary pinchhitter during the 
disability pericd? Who is authorized to say 
a President is unable to discharge his duties? 

You will recall that paragraph 6 of section 
1 of article II of the Constitution provides 
that “in case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion and Inabllity to discharge the powers 
and duties of the office of President, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President.” You 
will notice that the language is mandatory. 
“The same shall," not “may,” devolve on the 
Vice President. Devolve“ means to pass 
down, descend, to transfer, and the manda- 
tory transfer to the Vice President occurs in 
the same way in each of the four situations: 
removal, death, resignation, or inability to 
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discharge the powers and duties of the office 
of President. No distinction is made as to 
what happens in case of presidential in- 
ability and the President's removal, death, or 
resignation. x 

The Constitution states, “the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President To 
what do the words “the same“ refer? What 
is it that shail “devolve” upon the Vice Presi- 
dent? Is it the office of the President? In 
that case, the President would thenceforth 
be permanently excluded from his office; oF 
do only the powers and duties devolve upon 


“the Vice President and in- that case, his 


tenure as the Acting Chief Executive would 
end upon the recovery of the President. 

It appears that there was a constitutional 
question, when the issue first arose, whether 
the Vice President, in the case of the death 
of the President, became President or Acting 
President for the balance of the term, but 
this doubt has now been settled by estab- 
lished practice. 

The question first was presented when 
President William Henry Harrison died of 
pneumonia in office in 1841, 1 month after 
his inauguration, “worn away and destroyed 
by the hordes of applicants for public office.” 
Did Vice President John Tyler become Presi- 
dent or Acting President? Many objected at 
the time to Tyler becoming President be- 
cause it was believed that the precedent 
would establish that the same result must 
occur when the President became disabled. 
It was argued that the records of the Con- 
stitutional Convention Indicated that the 
Convention had not intended that the Vice 
President become President under the suc- 
cession clause but merely that he shouid 
exercise the powers and duties of the dis- 
abled President until his inability was re- 
moved. Daniel Webster, then Secretary of 
State, was the only Whig who was not greatly 
alarmed over what the Democrat, Tyler, 
would do in opposition to Whig policies and 
interests, Webster took the position that 
Vice President Tyler actually became Presi- 
dent, It was Tyler's Initial belief that he 
would act as President during Harrison's 
unexpired term, but refiection changed his 
attitude and in his inaugural address he 
boldly proclaimed that he had been called 
to “the high office of this Confederacy.” 

The first paper submitted to Tyler for his 
signature had below the space for his sig- 
nature the words “Acting President.” Tyler 
was incensed and by a stroke of his pen 
eliminated the word Acting“ and signed as 
President, and President he became. After 
him, six other Vice Presidents, Fillmore, 
Johnson, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Cool- 
idge, and Truman, did likewise upon the 
death of the President in office. From these 
precedents, it is now assumed that, in the 
case of the death of a President, the Vice 
President becomes President for the unex- 
pired term. Yet, the very way the original 
doubt was resolyed by these precedents has 
contributed to the problem in the case of the 
inability of the President to discharge the’ 
powers and duties of his office. 

When we examine the original articles 
agreed upon in substance by the Constitu- 
tional Convention before their revision by 
the Committee of Style, we find that they 
made clear that upon the inability of the 
President to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, the Vice President should exer- 
cise those powers and duties “until the in- 
ability of the President be removed.“ 

In other words, the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended that the Vice President 
would be acting as President, but would not 
become the President. Although acting as 
President, he would remain in the office of 
Vice President. 

The obscurity developed by reason of the 
revision made by the Committee of Style, 
which boiled the provision down to the sim- 
plified statement that in case of removal, 
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death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office, “the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President.” 

This interpretation is borne out by the 
debates in the Conrention indicating thrt 
the Vice Presidency was originally created 
to provide for an alternate Chief Executive 
who might function from time to time should 
the President be unable to exercise the powers 
and duties of his office. Indeed, only after 
the Convention decided upon this standby. 
Position did the Convention consider giving 
the Vice President something to do while he 
waited in the wings. The idea of assigning 
him the duty of presiding over the Senate 
seems to haye been an afterthought. 

In 1919, President Woodrow Wilson suf- 
fered a stroke while leading his great fight 
for the adoption of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. At that time the position 
of the United States had developed into one 
of world leadership. After our spectacular 
military and economic exertions in World 
War I, and at the moment that the leader of 
democracy was stricken, in the midst of the 
postwar effort to establish a lasting peace, 
a dramatic Senate battle over ratification of 
the Versailles Treaty and the covenant of 
the League of Nations was being waged. 

The illness of Wilson continued from his 
collapse on September 25, 1919, until the 
end of his presidential term on March 4, 1921. 
During this period of 1 year and 5 months, 
the President was unable to attend any 
Cabinet meetings or to perform most of his 
duties. The exact extent of his inability is 
not clear because his condition was carefully 
shielded from the public by Mrs. Wilson, his 
personal physician, and his entourage in the 
White House. Indeed, even the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet were keptiin the dark 
about Wilson's condition. It is sald that for a 
considerable period of time—although the 
Precise time is subject to speculation—he was 
completely unable to perform any of the 
duties of his high office. It has been be- 
lieved that Mrs. Wilson and the President's 
physician played a major role in making and 
deciding matters of large public policy. In 
any event, the administration of the Gov- 
ernment almost was at a standstill for 11% 
years. 0 

Without the direction of the President or 
Vice President, Secretary of State Lansing 
called 21 Cabinet meetings in an attempt to 
prevent the affairs of the Government from 
becoming paralyzed. When Wilson heard of 
these meetings he accused Lansing of usurp- 
ing Presidential power and forced this out- 
standing Secretary of State to resign. Upon 
Lansing’s suggestion that the Cabinet re- 
quest Vice President Marshall to act as Presi- 
dent, Joseph P. Tumulty, Wilson's secretary, 
replied: “You may rest assured that while 
Wlison is lying in the White House on the 
broad of his back I will not be a party to 
Ousting him.” At that time widespread dis- 
Cussion again ensued for clarification of the 
law, but when Wilson's term expired the 
matter died down again. 

Now why did Wilson's personal advisers 
fear knowledge of his disability becoming 
known? I believe that there can be no 
doubt that a primary reason was because of 
their fear that public opinion would demand 
that Vice President Marshall take over the 
Powers of the Presidency and, if Wilson 
should recover, he might face a constitutional 
fight to regain his office. In other words, the 
dangerous uncertainty of this constitutional 
Provision was responsible for this deplorable 
situation. Attempts made to induce Vice 
President Marshal! to act as President failed. 
The major reason Marshall was unwilling to 
act was because of the fear that once he did 
80, Wilson would be ousted permanently from 
the Presidency. 

The pernicious consequences of the belief 
that a Vice President actually succeeds to 
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the Presidency for the balance of the presi- 
Gential term, when called upon to exercise 


the powers and duties of a disabled presi-- 


dent, have been in both the Garfield and 
the Wilson case to frustrate the intent of 
the drafters of the Constitution that the Na- 
tion should have an alternate Chief Execu- 
tive ready to provide continuous Executive 
leadership. If it had been perfectly clear 
that constitutionally the President could 
resume his powers at any time his disability 
ended and he was relinquishing the reins 
only temporarily, this dangerous problem 
should not have arisen in either the Garfield 
or Wilson administrations. 

Immediately upon President Eisenhower's 
recovery from his heart attack in Colorado in 
September 1955 he directed the Department 
of Justice to institute a full legal study of 
the constitutional problem with respect to 
Presidential inability. His purpose was the 
preperation of a plan for the protection of 
the Nation in the event any President in the 
future were to become disabled. After an 


extensive study of the problem by Attorney 


General Herbert Brownell, the President re- 
viewed alternative plans and authorized the 
Attorney General to consult persons outside 
the Government for their views and criti- 
cisms. The President also sought the opin- 
ions of the members of the Cabinet at a 
Cabinet meeting. Finally a definitive plan 
proposing a constitutional amendment was 
prepared by Attorney General Brownell, ap- 
proved by the President, orally presented by 
the President at a meeting of congressional 
leaders of both parties and publicly an- 
nounced in the testimony of the Attorney 
General before a subcommittee of the Ju- 
dictary Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

President Eisenhower was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States who had the cour- 
age, the interest and the appreciation of the 
problem to attempt to correct this serious 
deficiency of the Constitution, Every prior 
President shrank from attempting to deal 
with this delicate matter or manifested no 
realization of the difficulty. 

On March 3, 1958, the President and the 
Vice President took an historic step in con- 
sultation with Attorney General William P. 
Rogers when they reduced to memorandum 
form, and published, their own understand- 
ing of the constitutional role of the Vice 
President as Acting President during the dis- 
ability of the President. The Eisenhower- 
Nixon understanding was stated in these 
terms: 

“The President and the Vice President 
have agreed that the following procedures 
are in accord with the purposes and pro- 
visions of article 2, section 1, of the Consti- 
tution, dealing with Presidential inability. 
They believe that these procedures, which 
are intended to apply to themselves only, 
are in no sense outside or contrary to the 
Constitution but are consistent with its 
present provisions and implement its clear 
intent. 

“1. In the event of inability the President 
would—if possible—so inform the Vice 
President, and the Vice President would 
serve as Acting President, exercising the 
powers and duties of the office until the 
inability had ended. 

2. In the event of an inability which 
would prevent the President from com- 
municating with the Vice President, the 
Vice President, after such consultation as 
seems to him appropriate under the circum- 
stances, would decide upon the devolution 
of the powers and duties of the Office and 
would serve as Acting President until the 
inability had ended. 

3. The President, in either event, would 

when the inability had ended 

and at that time would resume the full 

ae of the powers and duties of the 
ce,” 
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I have no doubt that this unprecedented 
document although not binding upon fu- 
ture Presidents- and Vice Presidents, will 
become recognized as a notable state paper 
of our constitutional history. 

On the day following the Eisenhower- 
Nixon announcement a bipartisan majority 
of the members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, including Senators KEFAUVER, 
Dmxstxn, Hruska, HENNINGS, JOHNSTON, 
LANGER, JENNER, and Bur es, 
joined in sponsoring a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment on presidential inability 
which adopted the administration’s proposal 
with certain changes in section 4 acceptable 
to the Executive, This proposed bipartisan 
amendment was promptly introduced in the 
Congress, 

Section 1 restates existing law in case of 
the removal, death, or resignation of the 
President. 

Section 2 provides that, if a President 
declares in writing that he is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
those powers and duties shall be discharged 
by the Vice President as acting President, 
This section assures a President in announc- 
ing his own inability that his powers and 
duties will be restored to him upon his 
recovery. 

Section 3 deals with a situation in which 
the President is unable or unwilling to 
declare his own disability, In that case, 
the Vice President with the approval of the 
majority of the heads of the executive de- 
partments in office—that is to say, the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet—shall make this decision, 
Many scholars agree that the Vice Presi- 
dent alone now has the authority under 
the Constitution to make this determina- 
tion, Section 3 requires the written con- 
currence of a majority of the members of 
the Cabinet. 

Section 4 provides that, whenever the 
President declares in writing that his dis- 
ability is terminated, he shall resume the 
exercise of the powers and duties of his 
office. This provision affords a constitu- 
tional guarantee to a President that he will 


.Tegain the powers of his office when his dis- 


ability has been removed. 

The realities of the situation suggest that 
it is unlikely a Vice President would at- 
tempt to assume the duties of the Presi- 
dency unless it were clear beyond challenge 
that the President was, in fact, unable to 
exercise the responsibilities of the office, 
The proposed constitutional provision pro- 
claiming plainly that the Vice President will 
merely discharge the powers and duties of 
the Presidential office for the temporary 
period of disability should negative any mo- 
tive of usurpation, At the same time, the 
Vice President should not in the future 
under the amendment refuse—as Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur and Vice President Marshall— 
to perform his constitutional duty of sery- 
ing as the alternate executive temporarily 
when the circumstances require that he do 


80. 

Section 4 will allow the President to re- 
sume the functions of his office although 
there might be a difference of opinion be- 
tween the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent whether the disability has ended. 
However, in the event of a dispute between 
them as to this, provision is made for im- 
mediate action by the Congress, whether 
then in session or not, to resolve the issue 


~ if raised in writing by the Vice President 


with the support of the majority of the 
Cabinet. A two-thirds vote of the Members 
present in both Houses would be required 
to establish the continued existence of the 
President's inability. ‘Thereafter, the an- 
nouncement by the Acting President that 
the President's inability has ended or a 
resolution adopted by a majority of both 
Houses will restore the powers o& the Office 
to the President upon his recovery. 
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Historically this problem has never been 
one of a too aggressive Vice President but 
rather of a reluctant Vice President, who 
hesitated to exercise the powers of the Pres- 
ident under the present succession clause 
of the Constitution because of the uncer- 
tainty that his action might result in the 
permanent elimination of the President 
from his Office. 

The essential solution is a clarifying 
amendment establishing that the Vice 
President's tenure of the Presidential powers 
is only temporary. This provision is the 
foundation of the administration’s proposal 
submitted in 1957, resubmitted in 1958, and 
the bipartisan amendment proposed in the 
same year. The proposal implements the 
original understanding of the members of 
the Constitutional Convention as indicated 
in the debates and in the original articles. 

There is now presented the best oppor- 
tunity in our history for the solution of 
this problem. The time required for the 
ratification of a constitutional amendment 
will undoubtedly extend beyond the term 
of this administration and accordingly will 
be inapplicable to it. We do not know the 
person or the party that will occupy the 
White House in 1961, but we do know that 
under the Constitution, it will not be Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. At this moment in his- 
tory, the proposed measure can be consid- 
ered entirely upon its merits without any 
consideration of personalities or parties. 

At the time of each illness of President 
Eisenhower, as in the case of President Gar- 
field and President Wilson, there was a gen- 
eral recognition of the seriousness of this 
constitutional problem of succession and 
clamor by political leaders of both parties 
and the press that constructive measures 
be taken for its resolution. Although the 
problem arises from a permanent inherent 
defect in our constitutional system, pro- 
posals for its resolution now lie dormant in 
the Congress under the press of far less 

t matters. The bipartisan consti- 
tutional amendment was proposed over a 
year ago yet the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the House Judiciary Committee 
have taken no action of any kind. 

An informed and responsible public opin- 
fon appears needed to secure the action 
which the interests of the Nation plainly 
requires, 


World's Only Albino Colony Owes Life 
to “Father” Tippit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, Olney, 
III., among other things is noted for its 
unique colony of white squirrels. Olney 
is my hometown and everyone in the 
area is proud to have these beautiful 
animals in our midst. I would like to 
take this means of letting my colleagues 
know more about these squirrels by sub- 
mitting for the Record a very excellent 
article recently published in the Olney 
Daily Mail: 

Worip’s ONLY ALBINO COLONY Owes Lire to 
“FATHER” TIPPIT 

OLNEY, III. - When Tom Tippit frantically 
fired a shotgun at a fierce fox squirrel 56 
years ago he became the father of Olney’s 
famous white squirrels, 


It is the only known place in the world 
where there is a colony of these snow-white 
animals, numbering between 600 and 700. 

Started here in 1902, they multiplied and 
stayed right here in Olney not caring to roam 
outside the city limits. And no wonder. The 
children loye them, the people feed them, the 
Chamber of Commerce advertises them, and 
the law protects them. 

“Heaven protects them,” said Tom Tippit 
the other day. “At least it was an act of 
proyidencé, my firing that shotgun way back 
in 1902.” 

It happened in Tippit's woods, when Tom 
was 15, a mere broth of a boy, Today he is 
71. In his attractive little stucco house— 
still in Tippit’s woods—on Olney’s pretty 
residential North Silver Street, he sits on his 
wide screened porch or looks out his win- 
dows at the adorable little white animals. 
He watches them scamper across the spa- 
cious grounds and climb the old, old trees on 
this same land his grandfather, Matthew L. 
Tippit, obtained from the Government in 
1821, Tom's father, Thomas Tippit, Sr., was 
circuit clerk 13 years, served in the legisla- 
ture 12 years, was mayor of Olney and editor 
of the Olney Times, 

Before Tom Tippit entered the plot, Ezra 
Stroup was out hunting one day in 1902 on 
his father’s farm in Bonpas Township, 4 
miles southeast of Olney. According to Bert 
Michels, Olney's historian, Stroup fired into 
a bundle in a tree and the bundle fell to 
the ground with two albino squirrels. 


ORDERED FREED 


“One,” said Michels, “was cream colored 
and the other was pure white.” 

Stroup was delighted with his find and 
he took the squirrels home and after a while, 
he brought them to Olney in a cage and 
placed them in a window of Jasper Banks’ 
saloon. 

I- don't know about that part of the 
story,” said Tippit. He crossed his legs, 
leaned back in his chalr, and got set to talk. 

“I don’t know,” he repeated, “where they 
came from originally, but I'll tell you what 
happened after those squirrels left the sa- 
loon. One day my father came home and 
he said to me and my brother Bert, “You 
boys go down to Jap Banks’ saloon and pick 
up those two white squirrels. Bring them 
out here and release them in the woods.” 

Tom said he and Bert hitched their horse 
to a cart and headed for downtown Olney. 
Bert was a little older, so he went into the 
saloon and brought out the caged animals. 

“When we arrived home,“ said Tom, “We 
got a ladder and took the cage up In a tree 
and nailed it there. When we opened the 
door, the male squirrel started climbing 
higher, When he neared the top, out of the 
foliage appeared a large fox squirrel. He 
attacked the white one, ripping it to shreds. 
It dropped to the ground like a rag.“ 


CERTAIN DEATH 


Tom and Bert were both scared and mad. 
They saw the female white squirrel leaving 
2 cage and starting to climb higher in the 

ee. 

“I knew," said Tom, “That it was certain 
death for that white squirrel. Now here's 
where Providence stepped in. Just the day 
before I had been given permission to fire 
the family shotgun, and I did. I thought of 
that gun, and I ran into the house and 
grabbed it, I loaded the gun on the run.” 

When Tom looked up the tree he saw the 
fox squirrel ready to pounce on the white 
one. He aimed the gun and fired. The 
fox squirrel fell to the ground, dead. 

“That white female,” said Tom, “went up 
into the tree, and in a few weeks we noticed 
some baby white squirrels about the place.” 

As months and years passed, the white 
squirrels increased in numbers out there in 
Tippit's Woods. The population grew and 
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grew, and the squirrels spread out all over 
Olney. They became a common sight in 
trees and on lawns all over town. 

“They were welcomed,” said Editor Allen 
Yount of the Dally Mail, “by residents with 
such gentle treatment that they became 
and still remain almost tame.“ 

Yount tells how the pretty white animals 
received widespread attention back in the 
1920's. A newspaperman from Toronto, 
Canada, was visiting Ernie Hendershott in 
Olney. He was entranced by the squirrels 
and wrote a full page article about them for 
the Toronto paper. 


WIDELY PUBLICIZED 


“Shortly,” said Yount, “newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country started 
printing articles about Olney and its white 
squirrels. The Governor of Arizona, and 
many others, wrote here seeking a pair of 
them. He hoped that colonies of them could 
be started in other places. Although many 
were caught and shipped away, it is under- 
stood that they never develop into a colony 
In any other place.” 

Olney became so proud of her white squir- 
rels, the City Council in 1925 passed an 
ordinance to protect them, There's n $25 
fine awaiting anyone caught destroying one 
or transporting any out of town. In 1943, 
State Representatives Clyde Lee and Homer 
Kasserman put through the legislature a 
bill which placed the Olney squirrels under 
State protection. 

“You can see them almost anywhere in 
town,” said Mrs. Edith Newton, city clerk. 
She was looking out of the city hall window 
across busy Whittle Avenue, where cars were 
streaming by. “I just saw a couple a few 
minutes ago over there in that tree across 
the street.” 

Olney goes all out in glorifying the white 
squirrels, Every policeman and fireman has 
an outline of the bushy-tailed animal as 
shoulder patches on their uniforms. 

“They're so tame,“ exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Smight, Jr., 929 East Main Street. 
“They come up on our front porch and sit on 
the railing. One day we had guests from 
Kentucky, and the squirrels just sat there 
while the guests took pictures of them.” 

“They're prettiest after a rain,“ Mrs. Smith 
said. 

“Roaming around town,” she explained, 
“their fur gets soiled and they don't look so 
white. Right after a rain or snowfall, the 
lovable little creatures are as white as snow.” 


BEWARE TRAFFIC 


Millard Davis sees scores of the pets every 
day in the city's 54-acre park, where he lives 
as custodian, but you needn't go to the park 
to find them. They're all over town, living 
close to the people who put out nuts and 
cornbread for them. 

“If we crack the nuts,” said Mr. Tippit, 
“the squirrels eat them at once. If we 
don't, they usually bury them for a short 
time. They like hickory nuts best, I believe, 
but they are hard to find. The squirrels get 
a lot of pecans.” 

It probably isn’t necessary, but the Daily 
Mail comes out every few months with an 
appeal to the people to feed the squirrels. 

Tom Tippit and many others are worried 
now. They are afraid the whole squirrel 
population is decreasing because of traffic 
hazards. The squirrels have legal protection 
and love, but cars are killing them too fast. 
Every day or so one is found on a street 
where it was run over by an auto. 

“They're smart, though,” said Tippit, I 
hope they are smart enough to lick the 
traffic problem. I've actually seen this hap- 
pen many times in the past year or two 
I've seen these little white scamps crossing 
the streets by walking the telephone and 
electric wires, high up over the passing. 
cars.“ 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Is Only a Fore- 
taste of What Is Possible in the Future 
for Americans of Faith and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD _ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few things that can happen only once 
in all of history. One of them is the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, There was no other 
place on this planet where a whole new 
ocean could be created by man. Com- 
pletion of the seaway will prove to be 
an event of greater significance than we 
probably can realize at this time. 

The seaway begins at Duluth, Minn., 
2,300 miles inland. On July 11 there 
was an enthusiastic celebration at Du- 
luth of the seaway's dedication. Gover- 
nors attended from four States, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, and Nebraska— 
which for the first time in their history 
are given a seaport. 

The main address at the Governors 
dinner on Saturday night, July 11, 1959, 
was given by the Honorable Fred A Sea- 
ton, Secretary of the Interior. Because 
of the unusual scope and perspective of 
the address—and its vision of the fu- 
ture possible to Americans of faith and 
courage—I am including it here: 
ADDRESS By FreD A. SEATON, SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR, AT THE GOVERNORS’ DINNER, HOTEL 

DuLUTH, DULUTH, MINN., Jury 11, 1959 

It is of course an honor to participate in 
the dedication of the seaway Port of Duluth, 
here at the extremity of the fourth seacoast 
of the United States on what has now become 
the fifth ocean of the world. 

On such an occasion it seems only fitting 
to remind ourselves of the fact that the 
170 0 opened St. Lawrence Sea way is many 


gs. 

First of all, it is a magnificent physical 
Symbol of the friendship between the United 
States and Canada, and of nearly a century 
of peaceful cooperation between our two 
countries. 

It is a major source of hydroelectric energy, 
with a power dam as Massena, N.Y., 
surpassed on this continent only by Grand 
Coulee and Niagara—a power dam which will 
serve consumers on both sides of the inter- 
national boundry. 

It is a pathway for ships—big ships, flying 
the flags of countries on six continents, ex- 

from and importing to the infant 
seaports of Buffalo and Erie and Cleveland 
and Chicago and Duluth-Superior. In less 
+ than 2 months after its opening on April 
25, more than 1,500 vessels traveled this 


waterway.. And long after the parades and 


Pageantry of the formal dedications of the 
Seaway end, such deep sea vessels will go 
on year in and year out, weaving their pat- 
tern of peaceful international trade. 

Eight American States border the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway. They 
Presently have 25 percent of the total number 
of American farms, 40 percent of the Amer- 
ican population, and 46 percent of America’s 
Gross income. The port of Duluth-Superior 
directly serves two—Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

Stretching out beyond them is America’s 
heartland, including Canada and western sec- 
tions of the United States rich in natural re- 
Sources, To all these areas and to the lake 
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ports which serve them, the new seaway 
offsets tremendous opportunities for eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Opportunities, however, are not gifts. 
Rather are they circumstances to be seized 
upon by the bold, the intelligent, and the 
energetic. So it is that the cities which 
reap the major rewards to be offered by the 
Seaway will be those which look ahead, plan 
ahead, and build ahead. It is perfectly 
evident to me that you in Duluth are well 
aware of that fact. You deserve congratu- 
lations on your Arthur M. Clure Public 
Marine Terminal, dedicated today, and on 
the private facilities which will join it in the 
years to come. I honor you for your initia- 
tive and foresight, 

As you well know, the total tonnage of 
cargo through Duluth-Superior has histori- 
cally ranked second only to that through the 
port of New York. With the gradual ex- 
haustion of Minnesota’s high-grade iron ore 
reserves, some people have feared that your 
port would sink in the national scale. The 
new seaway puts such doubts to flight and 
brings Duluth new hope for the future. 

There is ample evidence to support such 
a conclusion, 

Since 1915 the tonnage through the Pan- 
ama Canal has increased 10 times. In the 
past 10 years traffic on the U.S. inland 
waterways, excluding the Great Lakes, has 
nearly doubled. Recognizing the leaping 
growth of our population and economy, we 
may well expect a repetition of these historic 
waterway patterns here. 

Before the seaway was widened and deep- 
ened, the volume of cargo that moved through 
it every year totaled about 13 million tons. 
In this first year of the improved seaway, the 
volume is expected to be nearly twice as 
great—25 million tons. And in another 
decade, it should double again, going to 50 
million tons, as our population grows past 
200 million and the gross national product 
of our economy leaves the one-half trillion 
Gollar mark behind it. 

Tonight is indeed a night for rejoicing 
over the fulfillment of a dream nearly 3 cen- 
turies old. In 1680 Francois Dollier de Cas- 
son worked out a plan for a route around the 
Lachine Rapids at Montreal—a plan, inci- 
dentally, which never went into effect. One 
hundred years later, George Washington 
caught a glimpse of what might happen to 
the economy of his new Nation if it could 
but “open the road" between the Great Lakes 
and the sea. More than another century 
later the United States and Canada under- 
took joint studies of the St, Lawrence, and 
from 1903 forward vessels with a draft of 
less than 14 feet could travel up the little 
seaway. 

The big seaway, however, was still a big 
dream when the United States and-Canada 
signed the Seaway Treaty of July 18, 1932, 
during the Presidency of Herbert Hoover. It 
remained but a big dream for nearly another 
quarter of a century, perennially supported 
by leaders of both major political parties, 
never enacted; always a bill, nevér a law—a 
permanent portrait, many thought, in the 
gallery of noble and futile causes. 

To those doubters, the seaway was in a 
class with statehood for Alaska and Hawaii— 
the class of good things that just couldn't be 
accomplished. 

Today all those doubts have been re- 
solved—affirmatively. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is a fact. Alaska and Hawall have be- 
come States. And, I submit to you, it is no 
accident that all three things happened at 
long last during the Presidency of one man, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Largely because of his strong leadership 
the promises have become realities, and 
inaction has been translated into action. 
Having voted for the seaway as a Member 
of the United States Senate, in 1952, I take 
pride—I hope pardonably—in the fact that 
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after 25 years of frustrating talk and delay, 
the necessary legislation was passed by a 
Congress made up of a majority of members 
of the same political persuasion as the Pres- 
ident. Valuable bipartisan support was 
given, of course, and for that we should 
all be grateful. 

Just 1 week ago today it was my 
privilege, at the tri-State border of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, to dedicate 
the Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Perk. Through that hallowed historic area 
in the year 1775, Daniel Boone and 30 axmen 
drove through the 200-mile Wilder Road 
making possible settlement beyond the Al- 
leghenies in the fertile grasslands of Ken- 
tucky. 

Just 2 weeks ago the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, with bipartisan support, ap- 
proved legislation establishing the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal National Historical 
Park—a park preserving for posterity a canal 
built in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, which once carried freight over the 
180 miles between Washington, D.C. and 
Cumberland, Md. 

Just 1 month ago it was my honor to 
dedicate the Glendo Dam in Wyoming—a 
major new reclamation dam authorized in 
1954, and now completed—at a site on the 
historic Oregon Trail, over which a century 
ago pioneers pushed westward to the Pacific. 

The men who hacked out the Wilderness 
Road, dug the C. & O. Canal, and trudged 
westward to California and Oregon were 
the kind of people who neither accept hori- 
zons as impassable barriers nor walk back- 
ward into the future with their eyes forever 
fixed on the past. They were men who 
seized the future, and the road, the canal, 
and the trail all remain today as monuments 
both to their daring and their determina- 
tion and ability to gaze far ahead. 

Among such monuments in our own time, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is a towering 
colossus. 

It is, however, only a single symbol of the 
Eisenhower administration's leadership and 
the foresight of the Congress of the United 
States in the fields of commerce and trans- 
portation. There are many others. 

Going vigorously about the job of meeting 
the 20th century needs of the Ameri- 
can people, the administration in 1956 
launched a $38 billion Federal highway 
program, which in 13 years will have pro- 
vided the most modern Federal roadways all 
over America to meet our growing needs for 
roads, both for defense and economic 
purposes, 

Last year there was established for the 
first time in our history a Federal Aviation 
Agency, designed to discharge increasing re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government in 
the field of commercial aviation. 

The view from my office window in the 
Department of the Interior Building in Wash- 
ington looks out over the Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln Memorials, Further out 
on the horizon is the National Airport. 
Screaming airliners rise up from behind the 
trees to pass almost directly over the temple 
which we have built to honor Lincoln, And 
as they do, I can't help thinking of horse- 
drawn carriages of Washington and Lincoln's 
time plowing up the mud on a rainy day 
on Constitution Avenue. The airplane is a 
symbol of a technological advance to a pres- 
ent which would stagger the imagination of 
our ancestors and of a future which surely 
would stagger ours. 

In your lifetime and mine, one of the 
most important Federal agencies may well 
be the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, set up last year to carry out 
aeronautical and space research and devel- 
opment. 

Satellites have been placed in orbit around 
the earth and the sun and have sent back 
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their radio messages, The monkeys Able and 
Baker have made the trip into space and 
returned to the Pentagon to be the guests 
of honor at one of the most hilarious and 
memorable press conferences in the history 
of Washington. Soon the X-15 rocket plane 
will attempt to take a human pilot into 
space and return him safely to earth. 

Seven fine, courageous young Americans 
mow stand ready, after the most rigorous 
kind of training and conditioning, to make 
the first manned flight in a satellite into 
outer space. 

Mcreover, at the urging of the administra- 
tion, in the past few years the Congress has 
approved other Federal activities which could 
well revolutionize transportation right here 
on our own planet—particularly transporta- 
tion under, on, and over the water. 

Last August 3 the atomic submarine Nau- 
tilus made the first undersea voyage in his- 
tory beneath the polar icecap. A week later 
the submarine Skate did the same thing. 
Currently, the Department of Commerce is 
working to develop the undersea merchant 
ship, nuclear powered, as a freight boat of the 
future, capable of speeds of 30 knots or 


more. 

In just 10 days, the first lady of the United 
States, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, will 
launch at Camden, N.J., the U.S. S. Savannah, 
the world’s first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, capable of carrying, at a speed of 20 
knots, 60 passengers, 130 crew members, and 
10,000 tons of cargo. Visiting ports of call 
all over the world, it will ride the waves 
as a symbol of the American people's deter- 
mination to put nuclear power to peaceful 
application. 

Next year the Maritime Administration of 
the Department of Commerce plans to begin 
building an 80-ton hydrofoil test craft—a 
ship that in effect would ride on a wing- 
like structure, skimming the surface of the 
water without leaving any wake, reaching 
the almost incredible speed of 80 knots. If 
such a ship of commercial size proves feasi- 
ble—and we shall soon know—it could make 
the trip from New York to Southampton in 
England overnight. 

In addition, the Maritime Administration 
has begun investigating the feasibility of 
the levitation ship—one that wouldn’t even 
touch the water, once underway, that would 
have its weight lifted above the surface by 
a jet of air forced downward, and that could 
speed along carrying tons of cargo and 
hundreds of passengers at 100 or more knots 
an hour. 

All these accomplishments and plans of 
the Federal Government, under the leader- 
ship of a great President, to me refiect the 
dreams and hopes and wishes of a people— 
the American people—who, like the pioneers 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, have their 
eyes fixed with hope on the future. 

History, I am sure, will vindicate that 
hope. Probably in our lifetime—certainly 
in the lifetime of our children—citizens of 
Duluth and Chicago and Toledo and Buffalo 
will grow familiar with sights which would 
be strange indeed to our eyes: Such sights, 
possibly as atomic-powered freight-carrying 
submarines, atomic merchant ships, hydro- 
cou ships, levitation ships, speeding along 

this great 2,300-mile international seaway 
and other waterways of the globe, bringing 
the products of the world to our docks and 

American products of farm and fac- 
tory to the ends of the earth, 

Falnt-hearted despair is frequently a prod- 
uct manufactured by a salesman with a pur- 
pose, peddled with such noise, and all too 
often bought by the gullible. A free coun- 
try, of course, will not and must not outlaw 
even the demagogue and the fool. But a 
free people, while permitting such individ- 
uals to talk, can also refuse to listen to them 
and certainly refuse to follow them. 
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On such a night as this we can with reason 
rejoice in great achievements and yet see 
them only as forerunners of eyen greater 
ones to come. Yes; this is a night for being 
true to our forebears, and in a large sense 
it is also a night for resolving to do in our 
time what they did in theirs: Look to the 
future with intelligence and confidence and 
courage. 


Oar Chickens Have Come Home To Roost 
on the-Eaves of the Federal Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government began its 1960 fiscal 
year on July 1 by the forced borrowing 
of $3 billion in new cash. The money 
was borrowed by auctioning 258-day 
Treasury bills on a best-offer basis. The 
securities were sold at prices which gave 
purchasers an average interest rate of 
4.075 percent. This rate compares with 
4.56 percent on an issue of 221-day bills 
auctioned early in May. Then, a few 
days later, Uncle Sam borrowed another 
$2 billion at increased rates. 

Why was this new borrowing neces- 
sary? It became a must because the 
Federal Government, already deeply in 
debt through the spending of funds not 
covered by tax and revenue income, 
needed money to meet a host of current 
obligations. Congress was obliged to 
again increase the debt ceiling on June 
19 for the third time in less than 18 
months. Just where this headlong 
plunge into Federal indebtedness will 
stop, I do not know. Each year that 
Congress fails to balance the budget pre- 
scribed on the basis of the anticipated 
income of the Treasury, Federal indebt- 
edness will continue to mount. The 
President has pleaded for Congress to 
authorize and appropriate only those 
funds which the budget income can sus- 
tain. Time and time again, Congress 
has failed to heed this urgent request. 

Some folks—particularly that breed of 
political economist who scoffs at deficit 
spending and its inflationary byprod- 
ucts—continue to cling to the baffling 
theory that “it just doesn’t make any 
difference.” Other folks are indiffer- 
ent—some are resentful of those who 
believe in legislating with the prudence 
demanded by the fiscal condition of the 
Treasury—particularly if this prudence 
is applied to.the curtailment of any pro- 
gram which makes a special interest 
group the beneficiary of new Federal 
obligations. Fortunately, there are still 
many millions of Americans who realize 
the pitfalls of a loose fiscal policy. But 
whether those in each of these three 
categories agree or not, it certainly af- 
fects each and every one of us. And it 
will mean, too, that part of the great 
American heritage which will befall our 
childrey and grandchildren will be a 
thoroughly mortgaged government. 
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And here’s how our chickens have 
come home to roost on the Federal Treas- 


ury: 

The $5 billion which the Treasury De- 
partment was obliged to borrow this 
month to meet Uncle Sam’s accrued bills 
between now and the middle of August 
will haye to be paid back next March 
out of income taxes when the Treasury 
starts collecting again from all of us. 
When Secretary of Treasury Anderson 
went to the Nation’s bankers on two oc- 
casions this month to borrow this money 
to tide Uncle Sam over temporarily, he 
was obliged to pay the highest rate of 
interest in the history of the Nation's 
fiscal transactions. 

Moneylenders know that Uncle Sam is 
already up to his ears in debt. They 
also know that they can be choosy 
about the length of their loans and the 
interest which they must get to make it 
worthwhile to make these loans. There 
are still Members of Congress and other 
self-styled experts out of Congress who 
feel that they can maintain the 4.5 per- 
cent interest rate ceiling on Treasury 
loans for more than 5 years. But re- 
gardless of what anyone thinks, Con- 
gress just doesn’t set the level of inter- 
est rates today. Instead, it is the “mar- 
ket” which sets the level. This market 
is made up of those who must loan the 
money—and they have simply told Con- 
gress that there will be no loans avail- 
able to Uncle Sam at any figure less 
than that which they might derive from 
private investments. Frankly, you just 
can’t blame them, either. 

It does seem almost ironical that the 
Treasury of the United States, tradi- 
tionally the soundest and most riskproof 
agency in the world, is being obliged to 
pay approximately twice the amount in 
interest on its borrowing than it did for 
a similar loan just a year ago. 

How does this situation develop? 

It it relatively a simple thing to un- 
derstand. The fact of the matter is 
that the demand for money is exceeding 
the supply available. Private invest- 
ments with sound securities and an ap- 
parent ability to repay its creditors on 
each due date have created a demand 
which now exceeds the supply of money 
on the market. Necessarily, the Federal 
Reserve System is refusing to swell the 
pool of easy money to meet all of these 
demands. Hence, the cost of borrowing 
money is becoming more expensive in 
the form of higher interest rates charged 
to anyone seeking loans—whether it is 
you, I, or Uncle Sam himself. 

President Eisenhower and the fiscal 
experts of the administration are facing 
the reality of this situation. They know 
that, if we are going into debt and incur- 
ring obligations for which we must bor- 
row money, that any ceiling on interest 
rates is unrealistic. Uncle Sam will 
either have to pay the market price for 
money he borrows when the demand 
faces him or will just not get it. It is just 
as simple as that. 

It seems to me that Congress is begin- 
ning to realize that deficit spending can 
be a costly and dangerous business—that 
is, more Members of Congress than ap- 
parently understood it in the years and 
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months past. But, as I have said so many 
times before, there is just no way this 
Nation can continue on this deficit- 
spending spree without suffering the fis- 
cal hangover which invariably follows. 

The only remedy to our present fiscal 
üls which have accumulated over these 
many years is self-discipline, which must 
start in the Congress of the United 
States. Voting for various types of bills 
which are in excess of the amounts we 
can afford, predicated upon our Federal 
revenues, is not always politically expe- 
dient. We are learning, I. hope, that the 
expediency of voting funds that create 
deficits beyond our ability to pay is both 
costly and dangerous. The biggest job 
facing the lawmakers today and in the 
future is simply a matter of facing the 
facts of life and, in doing so, conveying 
to many people, seeking more and more 
Government subsidies and assistance, 
that the funds are just not available. 
The only alternative for those who wish 
to satisfy every constituent's desire is to 
publicly stand for the tax increases nec- 
-essary to pay the tab. The day had bet- 
ter soon come when those elected to Con- 
gress can no longer run on a platform of 
more spending and tax reductions, too. 
It is just a case of the public learning 
that no one can ride the same horse in 
two directions at the same time. 

It is for this reason, among others, that 
I introduced House bill 8088 to require 
rolicall votes on all appropriation bills. 

This is an oft-repeated story. But I 
predicted a year ago that we would be 
faced with another increase in the na- 
tional debt unless we began living within 
our budgetary means. And, since it has 
come to pass, we can only hope that we 
may profit from yesterday's mistake. 


A Leading Southern Newspaper Exposes 
Another Case of Yellow Journalism 
Directed Against the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from a recent issue of the Shreve- 
port (La.) Journal. subsequently reprint- 
ed in the June 24 issue of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News. I think this edito- 
rial particularly significant as it points 
out very clearly the grossly unfair poli- 
cies of much of the northern press in re- 
porting racial incidents which occur in 
the South, as contrasted with their re- 
porting similar incidents which occur in 
their areas. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir's TAKEN a Lor or NUDGING BUT WIRE 

BERVICE COMING AWAKE 

Last Friday the Associated Press teletype 
machines in the Journal's editorial rooms 
ticked out eight tiny paragraphs which re- 
lated that a 14-year-old white schoolgirl] in 
New York had been raped by a Negro. 
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After reading down to the sixth paragraph 
we learned that there were six Negroes in- 
volyed—not just one. And, reading on to 
the seventh paragraph, we found out that the 
girl had also been beaten and dragged across 
the schoolyard—not merely raped. 

In the meantime, not a line had been 
received from the AP’s rival, United Press 
International. A few lines showed up later. 

The lack of attention which the New York 
case was receiving as compared to that which 
was given the rape of a 19-year-old Negro 
coed by four young white men in Florida was 
all too typical. When a crime against a 
Negro is committed in the South, the north- 
ern press turns out en masse for a field day. 
Newspaper reporters, biased magazine writ- 
ers, television cameramen with eyes trained 
for the seamy side of life, and motion pic- 
ture photographers descend upon the scene 
and stage a little carnival of their own. 
When they're finished with their chores, the 
South is smeared again. 

But let a crime against a white person be 
committed by a Negro in the North and the 
silence is deafening. Seemingly, the wire 
services’ prize-winning reporters suddenly 
become blind and paralyzed and are unable 
to write a single line about the horror which 
has occurred. Cameramen are away on dis- 
tant assignments and the ones left behind 
can't get thelr equipment into focus. News 
magazines, which Gov. Orval Faubus of 
Arkansas says are printed for people who 
can't think, and picture magazines which 
he says are printed for people who can't read, 
are completely disinterested. We're used to 
this sort of treatment by now. 

Still the slighting of the New York rape 
case by the wire services Friday caused us to 
make one more protest. We ignored the 
United Press International but—with tongue 
in cheek—we sent the following telegram to 
New Orleans’ Bureau of the Associated Press 
and to the AP’s general offices in New York: 

“Appreciate 2,000 words on gang rape of 
14-year-old white girl in New York. Want 
comparisons between New York case, in 
which girl raped by one Negro while five 
others looked on, and Florida case in which 
Negro coed raped by four whites, Point out 
no brutality In Florida, while white girl in 
New York beaten and dragged to her fate. 
Appreciate dispatching Relman Morin (the 
AP's reporter who won the Pultizer prize 
for smearing Little Rock) to scene. Inter- 
view parents. Get editorial reaction North, 
East, South, and West. Want full picture 
coverage. Contact president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Citizens’ Councils in 
Greenwood, Miss. for statement. Ack 
NAACP if any ‘prayer groups’ organized to 
seek ‘justice’ for Negroes. Anything from 
Eisenhower? Please keep story running 
dally till settled. Please expedite.” 

Ridiculous requests? Not at all. Every 
one of these steps would have been taken 
by the AP and UPI at the urgings of north- 
ern newspapers if a 14-year-old southern 
Negro schoolgirl had been raped by « south- 
ern white man on her school grounds in the 
South while five other southern whites 
looked on. 

Our protests could not have been given 
better timing. Whether it had anything to 
do with subsequent developments we do not 
know, but by Saturday morning it was ap- 
parent the Associated Press was giving 
greatly increased attention to the New York 
Tape case. 2 

For one thing, the AP's reporters had dis- 
covered by Saturday that the 14-year-old 
white girl had been raped by three of the 
Negroes instead of one, as originally re- 
ported. In addition, the AP had discovered 
that one of the six Negro gangsters involved 
in the attack had actually held the 14-year- 
old white girl while the three Negroes crimi- 
nally asseulted her, And it had reaffirmed 
the fact that the girl was beaten and 
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dragged across the schoolyard—adding the 
new information that she was also gagged. 

But best of all was this additional Asso- 
ciated Press story which bares the hypoc- 
risy of the Northern press: 

“New Tonk. —- New York newspapers, 
which gave considerable attention to last 
week's Tallahassee, Fla., race trial, Friday 
did not front-page the New York rape of a 
white teenager by six Negro youths. * * * 

“The Post gave the New York story a 
column on page 4. 

“The New York rape made page 10 of the 
Journal-American, page 21 of the World- 
Telegram, page 5 of the morning Daily News, 
page 3 of the morning Mirror, page 3 of the 
morning Herald Tribune, and page 11 of the 
Times.” 

We congratulate the Associated Press, the 
world’s largest newsgathering organization, 
on its awakening to the gravity of the New 
York rape case. 

We still have no details from United Press 
International, but we are forwarding to UPI 
a copy of our telegram to the AP. 


Laws Against Filth Should Be Explicit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of July 13, 1959: 

Laws AGAINST FILTH SHOULD Be EXPLICIT 

Philadelphia over the weekend was the 
focal point for a double-barreled attack 
against obscenity, If the constructive sug- 
gestions that were made are adopted by law- 
makers in Washington and Harrisburg, real 
progress can be achieved in the campaign to 
curb purveyors of filth. 

U.S. Representative KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 
of Philadelphia presided at hearings held in 
this city by the House Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations, which is studying ways to 
combat filth in the malls more effectively. 
Mrs. GRANAHAN well may have found the key 
to the problem when she said laws against 
obscenity must use clearer and more specific 
language even though it might “be embar- 
rassing in its frankness.” 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, assembled here 
in 40th annual State convention, approved 
unanimously a resolution calling for a new 
Pennsylvania statute against obscenity that 
would include “a legally specific and widely- 
accepted, clear-cut definition of the meaning 
of the words used to describe violations.” 

The proposed law would replace the one 
recently declared unconstitutional by the 
State supreme court because it dealt in broad 
generalizations and did not adequately define 
“obscene” and other words. 

A serious obstacle to the writing of sound 
legislation against obscenity at both the 
State and national levels has been the reluc- 
tance of Congressmen and legislators to use 
words that are explicit. As a result laws 
against filth have been handed one setback 
after another In decisions of Federal and 
State courts. 

The time has come to put aside inhibitions 
and enact laws that deal with the obscenity 
problem in realistic language. Representa- 
tive GRANAHAN and her committee, and dele- 
gates to the State VFW convention, deserve 
active public support in their efforts to 
stamp out filth in the mails, on the news- 
stands and anywhere else that it appears. 

Laws with teeth—and straightforward 
definitions—are needed to do an effective Job. 
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Hold the Line on Steel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
probably never before have any labor- 
management negotiations been followed 
with as much interest and apprehension 
on the part of the general public as in 
the current steel crisis, Americans 
everywhere have come to realize that 
another round of wage-price increases 
only means they must run that much 
faster in their relentless race with the 
cost of living. 

The July 13 issue of Life magazine con- 
tains an editorial which, I think, merits 
careful reflection. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude this editorial, which follows: 

HOLD THE LINE ON STEEL 


Our Nation this week faces a showdown 
on a domestic issue of crucial importance to 
the battle against inflation. The showdown 
is in steel. The issue is whether the vicious 
spiral of wage-and-price inflation is to be 
checked or whether a new wave is to be set 
in action. 

The United Steelworkers Union, which de- 
ferred a strike for 2 weeks at the President's 
request, seems nevertheless determined to 
strike unless the industry makes some wage 
concessions. Industry spokesmen say they 
are equally as determined to resist any in- 
crease in their costs. Furthermore, they say 
no wage increase can be made without a fur- 
ther price increase. 

As we see it, thete are four possible out- 
comes to this struggle in steel: 

A small wage increase without a rise in 
prices. Such a raise, if held within the limits 
of productivity gains, would not be infia- 
tionary. 

A wage increase with à price increase. 
This would be inflationary and would set 
off a shock wave of price rises, all over the 
economy, with further shrinking of the dol- 
lar’s value. 

A cut in steel prices to justify holding the 
wage line entirely. We have urged this in 
the past. We still think it would be a mark 
of statesmanship and would win wide public 
support to the industry's position. The 
British industry has just cut prices 2 per- 
cent. The U.S. industry is complaining 
loudly about the inroads of foreign compe- 
tition. Why not meet it with more compe- 
tition? The industry, however, seems de- 
termined not to cut prices. 

No wage increase and no price increase 
either. The union says it won't stand for 
the first. 

Of these four possibilities the likeliest, un- 
fortunately, is a wage raise larger than is 
justified, accompanied by another hike in 
prices. This would repeat the dreary pattern 
of big business-big labor collusion which has 
already contributed so much to Inflation. 
The most likely outcome of a strike, if past 
patterns are repeated, is the sham of a vaca- 
tion at the consumers’ expense—a quick 
strike, with a quick yielding of a raise, with 
a quick sequence of jacked-up prices to keep 
the profit level rising, 

A steel strike could even haye a medicinal 
effect on the economy if the Industry really 
were determined to hold both the price and 
wage line. Despite current wildcat strikes 
by a few, most steelworkers do not have their 
hearts in this battle, since poll after poll has 
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shown their main concern is a stable income 
rather than higher houly rates; they too 
have grown fed up with illusory raises which 
are canceled out by price rises. The time is 
indeed ripe for some important changes in 
union philosophy, away from wage battles 
whose gains are self-defeating and toward 
stabler production and employment. 

Of the possible solutions we have outlined, 
the least harmful of the more feasible ones 
would be a small raise without a price rise. 
Great technological advances and new proc- 
esses in the industry have been yielding 
rapid gains in productivity. US. Steel's 
profits, which have risen from $3 a share to 
an estimated more than $7 since 1953, in- 
dicate there is room to pass on some of these 
productivity gains, if not to the consumer, 
then to labor, without price increases. 
Since other industries have already raised 
wages slightly for 1959, the steelworkers can 
scarcely be expected to settle for nothing. 
But the big need is for both the industry 
and the union to consider the public in- 
terest as well as thelr selfish ones, For as 
steel goes, so goes inflation—and inflation 
has got to be checked. Let the steel com- 
panies and the unions know how you feel. 
After all, it’s your dollar—your pension, 
savings, insurance and the security of your 
old age—which are at stake, 


Tax Recommendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 p 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Sylvia Porter, published in the New 
York Post. In the article Miss Porter 
discusses the merits and the beneficial 
results of the Keogh-Jenkins bill. I hope 
this measure will be brought up for con- 
sideration at this session of Congress, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

Tax BREAK FOR MILLIONS 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Tucked into six short paragraphs of the 
British Government's revolutionary 1956-57 
budget is a provision of deepest bread-and- 
butter importance to all of our Nation’s seif- 
employed—small businessmen and profes- 
sionals, shopkeepers and farmers, account- 
ants and artists. 

If you are among the 11 million Americans 
in this category, send a mental “thank you“ 
to Britain—and read on. 

For Britain has become the first major 
nation in the world to accept the principle 
that under today’s tax laws, a corporation 
employee covered by a pension plan gets a 
great tax break not available to the self- 
employed wanting to build his own retire- 
ment program. Britain formally has ad- 
mitted a glaring injustice exists, 

And so Britain soon will allow a sel- 
employed person tax exemption on & limited 
amount of earnings he puts aside every year 
in s retirement program. 

In our country at least 20,000 corporations 
have pension plans, Probably 20 million 
employees pay no taxes on funds placed in 
the pension pools for them; they pay taxes 
only when they retire and start drawing their 
pensions. i 
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But the self-employed gets no similar tax- 
exemption, Earnings. he puts aside in a re- 
tirement plan are taxed at today’s high rates. 
The discrimination is clear, undeniable. 

For almost 10 years a group of dedicated 
citizens has been fighting for a law which 
would establish some tax equality between 
the self-employed and the corporation execu- 
tive or employee covered by a pension plan. 

Bill after bill has been introduced into 
Congress with the sponsorship of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats—only to be killed 
because of protests that the move would cost 
the Treasury too much in revenue, 

Right now, there are bills in the House 
sponsored by New York Democrat KrocH 
and Ohio Republican Jenkins which, In brief, 
would permit a self-employed person to get 
a tax deduction on an annual contribution 
to an approved pension plan up to 10 percent 
of his earned income or $5,000; raise the 
limit a bit for taxpayers over the age of 55; 
hold the maximum deduction during a life- 
time to $100,000; tax the funds only when 
the individual starts drawing on the pension 
at the age of 65. 

In his 1952 campaign, President Eisen- 
hower stated flatly that the self-employed 
had been forgotten in legislation giving tax- 
exemption to pension plans for corporation 
employees and he added: 

“I think something ought to be done to 
help these people help themselves by allow- 
ing a reasonable tax deduction for money 
put aside by them for their own savings. 
* * © If I am elected I will favor legislation 
along these lines.” 

During congressional hearings on the 
Keogh-Jenkins bills last June, Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey said he would be sympa- 
thetic to the proposal when general tax relief 
is possible. 

If, when Humphrey announces the re- 
vised budget estimates around May 21, he 
reveals a substantial budget surplus, a tax- 
cutting drive will get underway in earnest 
and, said Krock when I interviewed him on 
this, “the latest official estimates by Con- 
gress' own tax experts indicate the annual 
cost would be only $320 million a year. 
It is more likely the cost would be only 
$100 million a year because not everybody 
eligible to take advantage of the law will 
start putting money in a retirement fund.” 

Kroon is confident that if the bill reaches 
the floor it will pass. He has over 150 
written promises of support and many more 
verbal assurances. “My firm conviction,” he 
told me, “is that sooner or later—and much 
better sooner—such legislation will be en- 
acted.” 

Britain’s pioneering move is bound to 
stimulate action here. / When what she has 
done becomes known in our land, it is cer- 
tain to rally new support for the legislation. 

Now if you—the millions to whom this 
would mean so much—will wake up and 
speak up, the moment for translation of 
theoretical justice into actual justice could 
be directly ahead. 


Legislate for Safer Cars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Robert Ingalls, published in the 
Corvallis, Oreg., Gazette-Times: 
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i LECISLATE FOR Sarre CARS? 


Beginning July 7, the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Health and Safety Sub- 
committee is slated to hold hearings on a bill 
designed to force the auto industry to build 
tafer cars. It would require the Secretary of 
Commerce to determine what safety meas- 
ures should be built into cars purchased 
by the Federal Government and, since the 
Government buys so many cars, it is believed 
the bill would prompt manufacturers to put 
the prescribed safety devices on all their 
cars. 

It was hoped by committee members that 
the auto manufacturers would place more 
emphasis on safety in designing cars without 
Federal prodding, but so far little has bap- 
pened in this regard so the Congressmen 
think they should step in. 

Although the bill leaves it up to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to decide just what safety 
features should be included, here are some of 
the devices which are considered by many 
people to be desirable: 

1. Safety belt attachments: It would be 
relatively easy to put on belt attachments at 
the factory. As it is, the absence of such at- 
tachments necessitates considerable labor in 
putting bolts through the floor of the car. 

2. Deep dish steering wheel: This is a 
wheel standing out from the steering col- 
umn, In a collision, the wheel ts designed to 
bend and yet keep the driver from being 
speared by the steering column. 

3. Roll-over bars: Bars atop the roof de- 
signed to keep it from collapsing if the car 
Tolls over. 

4. Crash paneling: Soft materials on dash- 
boards and other places passengers are likely 
to hit in case of a collision. 

5. Better packaging: This involves the scl- 
ence of placing passengers in the car so as 
to afford them maximum protection from in- 
jury. Suggestions made by various experts 
include making seats with neck supports to 
prevent whiplash and placing instruments 
so they cannot puncture the passengers. 

The automobile industry as a whole will 
oppose the bill under consideration. They 
contend that the industry is doing all it can 
to develop safer cars. They claim that not 
enough is yet known about accidents to war- 
rant dictating what type of safety equipment 
is best. 

It is difficult to guess how the bill will 
come out in the Congress. If the American 
Medical Association gets into the act, it will 
certainly aid its favorable chances because 
much testimony in prehearings has been giv- 
en by medical experts who unanimously 
blame the construction of the automobile it- 
self for many injuries which could be 
avoided. 

While none of the devices suggested may 
be a panacea for accident prevention be- 
cause too much depends on the driver, the 
Toads and such other factors, it seems to us 
the safety devices suggested by the Congress 
are at least worth a try, and they shouldn't 
add too much to the cost of the car. 


Walters: He Sells America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since the days of World War II, 
Walter M. Walters, of Coral Gables, Fla. 
head of the Miami Reception Center of 
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the U.S. Department of State, has been 
constantly at hand with his friendly 
smile and amiable personality to wel- 
come visitors from foreign nations the 
world over. ; 

His job—one of the Nation's most im- 

portant: sell America. 
- Specifically he had to greet, arrange 
transportation and living accommoda- 
tions, entertain, and generally assist 
visiting dignitaries and citizens from 
other countries with many complex mat- 
ters. In addition to his own salary and 
small staff, the Government surprisingly 
furnished only about $100 a year in en- 
tertainment funds. To many, the job 
would be impossible—to Walter Walters, 
a job cheerfully accomplished. 

He has so many friends, he is so well- 
liked and so effective, he was able to 
mobilize community support and effort 
to assist him and the United States. 

Now, June 30, 1959, after 16 years 
service, Walter Walters has retired. He 
takes with him into retirement the best 
wishes for happiness and good health 
from thousands of friends. To Amer- 
icans he leaves a heritage of accomplish- 
ment and encouragement. : 

The appreciation of our community is 
expressed in the following editorials 
from the Miami News and the Miami 
Herald: 

[From the Miami News, June 30, 1958 

WALTERS: He SELLS AMERICA 

Today is Walter M. Walters’ last day in 
a very important public relations job. 

His product is America, Miami brand; his 
approach is a soft-sell invitation to take a 
look at the product. And in the past few 
months his customers have included some 
Buddha monks from Burma, a professor from 
the University of Salonika in Greece and 
the governor-general of Casablanca, Morocco. 

Walters is head of the Miami Reception 
Center of the U.S. Department of State. He 
retires from Government service today. 

For 16 years he has been the U.S. official 
host in Miami to foreign visitors—diplomats, 
ambassadors, exchange students, teachers 
and journalists. He averages 2,800 visitors 
a year, and he frequently greets them at 
the airport (sometimes before dawn), finds 
a place for them to stay, introduces them 
to their professional counterparts in Miami 
and arranges for them to see whatever in- 
terests them most. 

As host, he wants them to be happy with 
America and to remember her with kind 
words when they return home. 

Officially, he heads a staff of four, and 
unofficially his staff numbers approximately 
60, because many of Walters! friends and 
Dade public Officials open thelr homes and 
hours to these foreign visitors. 

Walters, who speaks Spanish, French, 
German, and Portuguese in addition to Eng- 
lish, was born in Manhattan, earned a 
bachelor of arts degree at William College 
and wns a first lieutenant in the Army in 
World War 1. 

Educational and military demands out of 
the way, he decided to fulfill a childhood am- 
bition—to go to Spain. He was working for 
an American banking firm; requested and 
got a transfer to Barcelona, His second year 
there, he and a Spaniard opened thelr own 
banking business. It thrived for 17 years, 
until the Spanish civil war prompted Wal- 
ters to return home. 

Back in New York, he took some post- 
graduate courses at New York University and 
Columbia and for a while ran a placement 
bureau for art history teachers and museum 
directors. 
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It was a job offer as cultural relations ofi- 
cer with the State Department in Miami that 
brought him here in April 1943. He was 
promoted to his present position in 1946. 

Walters, who is tall, thin, afable, and 
punctual, lives with his wife and four chil- 
dren in Coral Gables. His plans for the 
future are indefinite, but he does intend to 
enter private business. 


[From the Miami Herald, June 25, 1959] 
Our GREETER AT THE DOOR 

The retirement of Walter M. Walters as 
head of the Miami office of the State Depart- 
ment removes a warm and colorful figure 
from the local official scene. 

Miami's position as Latin American gate- 
way contributed to the importance of Mr. 
Walter's mission. He was often the first 
official to greet visiting dignitaries on U.S, 
soll, 

Suave, gracious and a skilled linguist, Mr. 
Walters eased the way for many a traveler 
irom ordinary citizen to those of highest 
rank. He was, to draw a parallel, the Grover 
Whalen of this hemispheric crossroad. 

Mr. Walter plans to enter business here and 
so has a new career ahead. But in the role 
which he filled so well for the past 16 years 
he will be sorely missed. 


Marketing Data From New Censuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Juty 1,1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the import- 
ant and interesting work of the Bureau 
of the Census was ably described in a 
recent speech by A. Ross Eckler, Deputy 
Director of the Bureau, to the American 
Marketing Association. I include ex- 
cerpts from his talk, as follows: 
MARKETING DATA FROM THE New CENSUSES 


In the course of a decade, about two-thirds 
of the resources of the Census Bureau are de- 
voted to taking the major censuses, as pre- 
scribed each 5 or 10 years. The remaining 
one-third is used for out the 
Bureau's program of annual,“ quarterly. and 
monthly reports in various fields, including 
foreign trade and shipping. The percentage 
required for the censuses varies widely from 
year to year. In the current fiscal year, the 
percentage is close to its 10-year average, but 
next year it will be above 90. The very high 
percentage during the 1960 fiscal year refiects 
the fact that we will be at that phase of our 
10-year cycle when active work is taking 
place on almost all our major censuses. 

We are now completing the tabulation and 
publication of our 1957 Census of Govern- 
ments, we are In the active collection phase 
of our 1958 series of censuses, covering busi- 
ness, manufacturers, and mining, and we 
are in the final stages of preparation for the 
decennial series including population, hous- 
ing, and agriculture. 

A gratifying corollary of this concentration 
of effort is that we are approaching the 
period in our 10-year cycle when the supply 
of statistics from major censuses is most 
nearly current and, therefore, most useful 
for marketing research and related activities. 
The results of the Censuses of Business and 
Manufactures will still be comparatively cur- 
rent when the figures from population, agri- 
culture, and housing begin to appear in 1960. 
I do not mean to imply, of course, that 
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census figures more than 2 or 3 years old 
are no longer useful for many marketing pur- 
poses, but I think we all would agree that the 
dynamic changes in population and in busi- 
ness structure in many areas are great 
enough to place a premium upon up-to-date 
information, 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRENT SERIES 

OF CENSUSES 
. * * > . 


I should like first of all to tell you some- 
thing about the general characteristics of 
our recent and current program of censuses. 
These elements, involving emphasis upon 
timeliness, quality, economy, and reduction 
of burden on the public, will be of interest 
to many of you here either because you use 
our statistics or because your companies 
have been called upon to supply data for 
censuses and surveys. 

We expect to make important break- 
throughs in speeding up census reports. 
Modern electronic equipment, which has 
been especially designed for our require- 
ments, is the basis for much of our opti- 
mism. In addition, our expanded use of 
sampling contributes effectively to improve- 
ment in the timing of our current and 1960 
census reports. We hope to realize the full 
benefits of the new equipment and pro- 
grams in our series of censuses for 1958. It 
is our objective to issue during the present 
calendar year advance reports on these cen- 
suses which will furnish many of the statis- 
tics by industry and locality which are most 
used by marketers, 

* * . . * 

We believe that our current series of cen- 
suses will, in all cases, be better than their 
predecessors. One feature which we believe 
contributes to improvement is the extension 
of the principle of giving business officials, 
farmers, and individual householders a 
chance to fill out their own questionnaires, 
consulting as needed available records, other 
employees, and other household members. 
We continue direct enumeration by inter- 
viewers or office assistants, when required or 
appropriate. The advance mailing of ques- 
tionnaires to each household is one of the 
important new features of the 1960 Census 
of Population and Housing. We have 
learned that the public can be counted upon 
for very high degree of cooperation. 

„ * . » * 

Another feature contributing to improve- 
ment in quality of the new series of censuses 
is the broadening use of quality control 
methods in all phases of census taking, in- 
cluding enumeration as well as processing. 

* * * s * 

A third factor contributing to higher 
quality is the use of electronic equipment for 
more detailed editing of returns, particu- 
larly those for business establishments. 

* . 


Improvements of timing and quality 
usually involve increased costs but this is 
definitely not true of our present series of 
censuses. For example, changes which we 
introduced in the taking of our 1954 Business 
Census made it possible for us to save one- 
third the cost of the previous Census of Busi- 
ness with allowances for price changes over 
the period 1948-54. In our 1960 series of 
censuses, we found that major opportuni- 
ties for savings were provided by the wider 
use of sampling, by the use of modern elec- 
tronic equipment, and by the more extensive 
application of production standards in our 
clerical operations. ‘The savings from these 
three features are substantial enough to ac- 
count for a cost reduction of over 10 per- 
cent in comparison with what it would cost 
to collect and publish the same items as in 
1950, allowing for increase in the number 
of people to be enumerated, higher rates of 
pay, and increases in other costs. 

. * . . . 
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THE CENSUSES FROM 1957 TO 1960 


We now turn to consideration of some of 
the individual features of the new censuses. 
These are presented in chronological 
order and thus refiect approximately the 
order in which the various results will be- 
come available. 

The 1957 Census of Governments 


Those of you who know that State and 
local governments account for the employ- 
ment of 6 million persons and for the ex- 
penditure of $50 billion per year realize the 
importance of these governments as provid- 
ers of personal income and as purchasers 
for many classes of goods. The detailed in- 
formation from the governments census on 
employment and payrolls, on revenues and 
expenditures by type, and on capital outlays 
and indebtedness is the only comprehensive 
source of facts on a uniform basis on the size 
and characteristics of- this important seg- 
ment of our economy. 

A majority of the reports of the 1957 Cen- 
sus of Governments have already been issued 
and the remainder will become available in 
the next several months. One major feature 
of the 1957 Census of Governments was a 
special survey to determine the relationship 
between the sales value of property and its 
assessed value. The results of this study 
furnish a measure of inter-area differences in 
property tax burdens as well as of the value 
of various classes of property (residential, 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial) 
shown on local assessment rolls, 


The 1958 Censuses of Retail and Wholesale 
Trade, and of the Service Trades 


These censuses, often described under the 
general heading of “Census of Business,” con- 
stitute our most comprehensive source of 
information on the Nation's systems for the 
distribution of goods and services. These 
censuses as well as the 1958 Census of Man- 
ufacturers and Mineral Industries are now 
well along in the collection phase, with about 
90 percent of the returns already received 
at our headquarters office. 

The first data from these censuses and the 
figures which are the most important for 
business use, are the total sales and re- 
ceipts for States, counties, and cities which 
will be shown in our preliminary area re- 
ports the latter part of this year. These 
figures represent our most comprehensive 
measure of the flow of consumer funds to 
various kind-of-business groups and to vari- 
ous areas. 

. > » * . 

A new feature of the 1958 census will be 
the publication of statistics for major busi- 
ness centers located outside the central busi- 
ness districts (the latter were first used in 
tae 1954 census and will be continued for 
1958). The statistics for the outlying busi- 
ness centers are planned for inclusion in the 
appropriate central business district bulle- 
tins, scheduled for issuance during the last 
half of 1960. 

Another feature of the 1958 Census of 
Business will be the presentation of more 
data for towns and townships. We plan to 
include in our preliminary and final area 
bulletins statistics for New England towns 
with 2.500 or more urban population and 
statistics for New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
towns and townships with 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. 

* » * J . 
The 1958 Censuses of Manufactures and 
Mineral Industries 


In the last 2 months of this year we ex- 
pect to Issue a series of pr summary 
reports on manufacturing to include (a) gen- 
eral statistics such as employment, payrolls, 
man-hours, value added by manufacture, cost 
of materials, value of shipments, and capital 
expenditures for all important individual in- 
dustries and for industry groups; (b) general 
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statistics for each State by two-digit major 
industrial groups; (c) general statistics for 
the 60 largest standard metropolitan areas 
by major industry group; and (d) general 
statistics for the total of manufacturing for 
most counties. , 

One of the most important classes of in- 
formation to become available from the 
census of manufacturers, and certainly the 
most important for industrial marketers, will 
be the advance series of releases for some 
300 of the most important manufacturing 
industries, which will be issued late in 1959 
and in the early months of 1960, about 10 
months on the average earlier than the cor- 
responding reports for the 1954 census. In 
these preliminary reports, we will have a 
product table for the primary products of 
the Industry. The industrial classification 
in all preliminary reports will be in terms 
of the unrevised standard industrial classi- 
fication codes. 

In the summer of 1960, approximately 85 
industrial bulletins will be issued as they 
become ayallable, at dates averaging about 
9 months ahead of those for the last census. 
These bulletins will contain data for all 
manufacturing industries, based on the new 
standard industrial classification, but it will 
include transition tables to tie together the 
results under the old and new systems. The 
1958 census reports will provide the first 
1958 production statistics to be published 
on the basis of the new classification. Since 
our statistics will be available on both bases, 
companies which have classified their cus- 
tomer lists and other records either way will 
be able to compare their statistics with our 
industry totals. 

The subject matter content of the new 
series of bulletins will include several types 
of information not collected in the 1954 
census or collected in less detail. The first of 
these is the data on distribution of sales by 
class of customer for groups of products. 
The second is the supplementary data col- 
lected for 1957 as part of our 1958 census 
program, including supplements to wages 
and salaries, maintenance and repair ex- 
penditures, value of fixed assets and depre- 
ciation accounts, and selected additional 
expense items, such as insurance and taxes. 
Third, there will be an expanded coverage 
of materials consumed. In this connection, 
especially noteworthy is the addition of an 
inquiry on the consumption of containers 
and packaging supplies in those industries 
where such materials represent an important 
element of cost. 

The program of preliminary reports and 
final industry bulletins for the census of 
mineral industries is similar to that for 
manufacturers. In the case of both censuses, 
the 51 area bulletins (one for each State, 
including Alaska, Hawali, and the District of 
Columbia) will be issued from July through 
September 1960, about 12 months earlier 
than for 1954. The area data in these re- 
ports will give a great deal of information 
useful for evaluating regional shifts of par- 
ticular industries, and the kinds of markets 
offered by different States for various types 
of industrial goods and raw materials. 

Approximately 12 subject bulletins will be 
issued in the late summer of 1960. For the 
most part, these will represent an assembly 
of selected materials from the industry and 
area bulletins on such subjects as inven- 
tories, capital expenditures, size establish- 
ments, and so forth. 

* * . * . 


The 1959 Census of Agriculture 


We believe that the results of the census 
of agriculture will once again be a mine of 
information for at least three important 
classes of business organizations: (1) those 
marketing specialized products for farm 
use, such as feed, fertilizer, farm equipment, 
etc.; (2) those firms for which the farm 
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market is an important part of the total 
market for consumer goods; and (3) manu- 
facturers and other organizations which ob- 
tain some or all of their raw materials from 
farms. 

Those of you who are interested in the 
agricultural market will find in the results 
of the census of agriculture a number of 
Important measures of the size of the farm 
market by counties. One such measure is 
the number of farms classified by size and 
gross income. Another measure is the quan- 
tity of production resources on farms and 
& classification of farms by those resources. 
For example, a classification of farms by the 
acreage of particular crops or by the number 
of different kinds of livestock can be very 
important in suggesting the market for 
specialized farm equipment and supplies. 
A third measure of the size of the farm mar- 
ket in each county will be the figures on 
gross income by source. ‘The reports of the 
census of agriculture will furnish other im- 
portant county data for marketers, such as 
measures of expenditures for petroleum 
products, fertilizer, lime, seed, etc., and the 
kinds of equipment on farms. Most of the 
data chiefly used by marketers will be avail- 
able in the county reports for the 1959 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture, which will be published 
during the calendar year 1960. 


The 1960 Census of Population 


The Census of Population, to be taken as 
of April 1, 1960, is the largest of our censuses 
in terms of the number of reporting units, 
size of staff required, and publication pages. 
The results of the Population Census are 
probably more widely used by business and 
Government than those of any of the other 
censuses. This is not surprising, since this 
census is the only source of much highly de- 
tailed information on the number and dis- 
tribution of the population, extensively 
Classified by social and economic character- 
istics. Many of the statistics are widely 
used in sales forecasting, analysis of market 
potentials, analysis of distribution, layouts 
of sales territories, location of plants and 
business outlets, and the determination of 
samples for research studies. 

The 1960 Population Census will include 
A total of about 25 inquiries, two-thirds of 
which pertain to what might be called social 
characteristics and the remainder to eco- 
nomic characteristics, such as work status, 
occupation, industry and income. Most of 
the questions will be asked of only one 
household of four. 

The 1960 census will include more new 
features than any population census in re- 
cent history, but many of the innovations 
are methodological and hence of limited in- 
terest to most users of statistics. It is par- 
ticularly pertinent to note that, thanks to 
the greater use of sampling and of modern 
electronic equipment including some especi- 
ally designed for our own needs, the speed- 
up of population reports will be especially 
great. We expect an improvement of more 
than a year in the publication time of the 
final population count for each local area. 
It may be possible to achieve somewhat 
greater gains in the timing of statistics on 
age, sex, race, marital status, and other 
parts of the census. 

One of the major extensions of the 1960 
Population Census program is the increase 
in the amount to be published for small 
areas, census tracts within cities, small ur- 
ban places, other minor civil divisions, and 
counties. The number of census tracts has 
almost doubled over the past 10 years, rising 
from about 12,000 to about 22,000. Tracts 
will have been set up for almost every city 
over 50,000 and for nearly every standard 
metropolitan ares over 100,000. It may be 
of particular interest to members of this 
association that we shall provide for coun- 
ties information on the distribution of in- 
dividual income as well as on the distribu- 
tion by family income. 
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Many of you may be interested in the 
fact that we are including for the first time 
a question on place of work and means of 
transportation to work for persons who were 
at work at the time of the census. There 
will be provided a count of intercounty 
commuters together with data on the means 
of transportation to work. 

Many of you will welcome our plans for 
& larger amount of family statistics from 
this census. We recognize that many of 
the goods sold by business organizations are 
marketed in terms of families rather than 
of individuals, and hence information on 
the characteristics of families is very useful 
as an indication of market potentials for 
such goods. 


The 1960 Census of Housing 


The 1960 Census of Housing will include 
about 35 inquiries concerning the basic 
eharacteristics of the housing unit, the 
plumbing and water supply, and kinds of 
equipment and facilities associated with the 
unit, 

The 1960 Census of Housing will include 
a number of equipment items which are im- 
portant for evaluation of changes in living 
standards as well as for analysis of market 
potentials. Among the new topics to be 
covered are home food freezers, clothes 
washing machines, clothes dryers, air-condi- 
tioning units, water heating fuel, and num- 
ber of passenger automobiles available for 
regular use Other new items of consider- 
able marketing Interest are number of bath- 
rooms, source of water supply, and method 
of sewage disposal, the latter two inquiries 
being omitted in places of over 50,000. 

Another new feature in 1960 will be infor- 
mation on the duration of occupancy of the 
present housing unit. Information will be 
provided on the characteristics of housing 
involved in recent changes in occupancy, 
thereby making it possible to identify areas 
of stable occupancy and those in which 
there is a high turnover. r 

We shall again include questions on radio 
and television, identifying in each case the 
number of housing units with more than 
one set. 

One feature of the 1960 Census of Hous- 
ing represents essentially a continuation of 
the 1956 National Housing Inventory, which 
provided information on types of change in 
the housing inventory and on the financing 
of residential properties. We will collect for 
17 large metropolitan areas, as well as for 
the United States subdivided by regions, in- 
formation on units changed by conversion 
and merger, units added by new construc- 
tion or in other ways, and units lost through 
demolition, fire, or other means. 

* . . * . 
SUMMARY 


I believe that the results of the current 
series of censuses will prove to be the most 


‘valuable ever Issued, not only because of 


thelr new features, but also because of our 
emphasis on quality, and on timeliness of 
publication. We are confident that they will 
make a real contribution, to helping business 
maintain the pace of economic recovery from 
the recession levels of last year, 


Specch by Lt. Gen. J. L. Huang 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recom, I include the following ad- 
dress: 


Srrecu ny Lr. Gen. J. L. HUANG 


Mr. Fisher, honorable Members of the 
U.S. Congress, and my ished 
friends, I am deeply honored by this lunch- 
eon and feel this honor is not for me as an 
individual, but rather a tribute to my gov- 
ernment and my people, and especially to 
the valiant defenders of Quemoy and 
Matsu. May I convey to you on behalf of 
Free China—our heartfelt thanks for your 
moral and material support. 

During the past 12 years I have been con- 
nected with the Combined Service Forces, 
serving for the last 5 years as the com- 
mander in chief. One of the vital activi- 
ties of this Chinese logistic service was the 
receiving and dispatching of U.S. military 
aid materials on their arrival at Taiwan. I 
am proud to report to you and, through 
you, to your worthy constituents, that every 
dollar of your taxpayers’ money has been 
carefully handled and effectively spent by 
my government, The Receiving of the Aid 
Material Department (RAMD) under the 
Combined Service Forces, has dispersed lit- 
erally millions of tons of military cargo and 
unloaded more than 3,000 shipments during 
the last 8 years. There is not a single in- 
stance of penalty for overtime demurrages. 

The recently retired commander of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, Adm. 
John M. Will, in commenting on the speed 
and efficiency with which military cargo was 
dispatched, said: “Your record for handling 
military cargo is remarkable. You have 
saved the U.S. Government a lot of money. 
Incidentally, you have also earned for your 
country that much more aid.” 

You know how grateful the Chinese are 
to your people—and we want to translate 
this gratitude in terms of the careful han- 
dling of your aid program. 

And now I would like to avail myself of 
this opportunity to outline our thinking of 
these other vital problems of the day—which 
affect us all. 

Firstely, your firm stand on Berlin in face 
of Soviet threats has won profound respect 
and endless admiration from the freedom 
loving peoples all over the world. Your Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Herter, stated the Krem- 
lin rules should realize the depth of the 
Berlin commitment on the part of the West. 
He hoped they would refrain from putting 
to trial, by force, the present right and ob- 
ligations of the western powers to preserve 
the freedom of the people of West Berlin. 
From this statement it appears that it can 
be taken for granted that the United Staes 
is not going to be threatened, cajoled or 
pushed out of Berlin, 

Now let us turn to Tibet. The Chinese 
Communists took over Tibet in 1950. From 
the beginning of the Red occupation, many 
Tibetans have resisted courageously. When 
they resisted, the Communists bombed and 
burned their monasteries, killed their ab- 
bots and priests, and turned their tommy- 
guns on statues of Buddha, an act of blas- 
phemy deeply resented by the Tibetans. 
They marched in more and more troops. 
They built airfields for their bombers; and 
they moved in tens of thousands of Chinese 
as colonivers, Many children were carried 
away to the China mainland to be trained 
as Communists, All of this cruelty and 
ruthlessness aroused the Tibetan guerril- 
las. And recently, when the Tibetans 
thought their Dalai Lama, their God-king 
was in danger, it even sparked a battle with- 
in the capital city of Lhasa itself. 

Does not this ruthless, calculated aggres- 
sion recall the Hungarian crisis? The people 
who rose against their oppressors in Hun- 
gary fought for freedom. So did the Tibet- 
ans. Great casualties N in 3 
ing Hungarian freedom- 
was true in Tibet. In Hungary, however, the 
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free world did not intervene. In Tibet, it 
appears next to impossible for military aid 
to reach the Tibetans. The outcome for 
both peoples is disastrous. 

Of course, there is still some hope for Ti- 
bet. The neutralists of Asia are beginning 
to be aware of and are openly criticizing 
Peiping for breaking its pledge of autonomy 
to the Tibetans. Public opinion and the 
press have been vocal in protest all over 
Asia. Moreover, all through Asia, Buddhists 
are united in condemning the Chinese Com- 
munists for the suppression of their freedom 
of religion. 

Now, lastly, here Is a problem which I 
think affects all of us—but which is of 
especial interest to me as a citizen of free 
China, that is Quemoy. Let us review the 
Quémoy situation, and consider its implica- 
tions. In October, 1949, 17,000 Reds at- 
tempted an outright invasion with motor- 
boats, junks and bamboo rafts. The Na- 
tionalist defenders of the island fought them 
off as quickly as they could land, either 
killing them on the beaches or taking them 
prisoners, None escaped and none returned. 

Again, in September 1954, tension gripped 
the Taiwan Straits. By this time, the High 
Command of the U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force, who had visited Quemoy and Matsu, 
realized the extreme importance of defend- 
ing the offshore islands, both from a mil- 
itary and psychological point of view. But 
as we are all aware, their views were not 
universally shared. There was even talk 
that the island of Quemoy and Matsu were 
unimportant. 

With strong persuasion from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, we reluctantly agreed, in 1955, to 
make as strategic retreat of Tachen and 
Nanchi Islands. Implicit in all these was 
the belief that this was the last concession, 
and was the end of giving in to the threats 
of the Communists. Were the Commu- 
nists satisfied then? Did this stop further 

n? Of course not. The aggressive 
grabbing of the Communists can never be 
satisfied and our retreats fanned the flame 
of aggression, rather than banked it. 

Suddenly without warning, on the 23d of 
August, 1958, the Chinese Reds let loose their 
big guns in a savage bombardment. That 
first day, 50,000 shells were lobbed from the 
mainland into Quemoy. Within 6 weeks, a 
total of half a million shells had pounded the 
four islands in the Quemoy group. There 
was no question at any time as to the cour- 
age and morale of the Nationalist defenders. 
Our greatest problem was to supply and to 
resupply the offshore islands. The 7th 
Fleet was said to have the biggest striking 
power of the U.S. Navy. They convoyed the 
Chinese supply ships to the internationally 
recognized territorial waters. From there, 
the Chinese supply ships had to go it alone. 
Many heroic sacrifices were made. Yet, in 
barely 2 months, the Chinese soldiers learned 
new landing tactics and broke the Com- 
munist blockade. 

From this we can perhaps draw a con- 
clusion. Appeasement never bought peace 
anywhere, anytime. In Berlin, you do not 
intend to give in, you do not intend to sacri- 
fice the freedom of the people of West Berlin 
to buy off the Russians. We feel the same 
way about our offshore islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu. You understood the problems of 
Hungary. Your hearts ached when the free 
world found no way to help the freedom 
fighters resist the Russian tanks. We feel 
the same way about Tibet. 

Therefore, we must remember that Berlin, 
Tibet, and Quemoy are all one problem. The 
free world cannot afford to concede another 
inch to the threat and bluff of the Commu- 
nist aggression. We must not sacrifice the 
freedom of other people, as it is not the way 
to save our own, 
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In closing, I want to reiterate how grateful 
we are—and we want to translate this gratl- 
tude in terms of the careful processing of 
your ald program. And, although I do not 
presume to fully comprehend all the ramifi- 
cations of your appropriations program, as a 
recipient of aid—and with the understanding 
of the tremendous importance throughout 
the rest of the world, we respectfully urge 
that you consider most carefully the appro- 
priations program now before you and the 
attendant difficulties which might ensue, 

Thank you so much. 


As Talks Resume at Geneva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following appraisal by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 
West RESUMES EFFORTS FOR PEACE AT ANY 

Price 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Once more Western representatives are 
back at Geneva negotiating Soviet demands 
for their own eventual evacuation of West 
Berlin. Presumably the talks will resume on 
the basis of one-sided Western concessions 
first arranged by Macmillan and Khrushchev 
during the Briton's visit to Moscow and then 
somewhat grudgingly accepted by our Sec- 
retary of State, Christian Herter, against the 
advice of de Gaulle and Adenauer. 

Once more the West has resumed a diplo- 
matic poker game in which we have nothing 
to win except a reprieve and the Soviets have 
nothing to lose. 

Surely, the citizens of the free countries 
insofar as they have not been panicked by 
Soviet war threats, are justified in asking 
why. 

The coziest answer, particularly from 
Britons, is that the Western position in West 
Berlin cannot be defended without war and 
that nobody has any interest in dying for 
Germany. 

This is true but shortsighted. For if West 
Berlin cannot.be defended without war, 
neither can London, Paris or Washington. 
Failure to stand at West Berlin will make 
ultimate war more likely as surely as Britain 
and France's surrender to Hitler at Munich 
brought on World War II, 

OTHER REASONS 


British statesmen, however, have other 
Teasons for the present resumption of nego- 
tiations at Geneva. Prime Minister Mac- 
millan hopes to reduce the questions in dis- 
pute to manageable compass and settle them 
at a future summit meeting. 

Actually, the only question in dispute at 
Berlin is how far the West will yield to 
Khrushchey’s mreats. There ts absolutely 
no chance—repeat, no chance—of reaching 
any agreement on the vast problems raised 
by Soviet imperialism, such as the reunifica- 
tion of a truly free Germany, the liberation 
of the satellites, etc. To imply that there is 
is either to deceive oneself or others. 

Britain's Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
gives another reason for resuming talks. He 
believes that it is possible to reach an agree- 
ment on West Berlin. This belief is vocif- 
erously seconded by such British Labor 
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Party leaders as Hugh Gaitskell and Nye 
Bevan. Bevan can no longer see “any sub- 
stantial differences” between the two sides 
regarding a “provisional agreement” on Ber- 
lin, something that Gaitskell calls a “modest 
understanding” which will “lead to a summit 
conference without delay.” 

To which the rejoinder is that if Gaitskell 
and Bevan can no longer see substantial 
differences between the side that has a right 
to stay in West Berlin as long as it pleases 
and the side that wishes to throw the West 
out, then indeed the West must secretly have 
gone very far toward surrender. 

The argument in favor of a “temporary 
agreement“ has been further illuminated by 
Chalmers Roberts of the Washington Post. 
Studying a recent Soviet statement, he 
found that Russia had agreed to tolerate 
(how generous) a “temporary stay” of West- 
ern military garrisons in Berlin and & 
“temporary maintenance of communications 
with West Berlin as they now exist” in order 
to permit a coming “all-German committee 
to discuss the German question.” 

Aside from the fact that there is literally 
no chance of all-German negotiations 
reaching anything but a stalemate or a fight. 
one simply fails to understand what the 
West has to gain by transforming today's un- 
limited de facto rights in West Berlin into 
any sort of a “temporary status.” 

Yet Roberts suggests an answer: Having 
been maneuvered by the Soviets into ac- 
cepting negotiations over Berlin on Soviet 
terms, the U.S. administration does not know 
how to break them off. Nor is it certain 
that the President desires to break them 
off so long as there is anybody opposite to 
talk to. In his recent press conference, he 
outlined his view. 

“We are ready to talk and discuss anything. 
because we certainly do want to find some 
way of reaching a solution that will not 
keep the whole world on edge * * * We must 
do it * * * if we are going to do a real serv- 
ice for the citizens of the world.” 


ASTONISHING SOLUTION 


The President's motive is, as always, com- 
mendable. He would presumably be aston- 
ished if somebody were to insist that the best 
method of getting the world off the edge 
would be to accept a political showdown 
with the Kremlin and compel it to back 
down. £ $ 

But Khrushchev and his traveling stooge. 
Frol Kozloy, have repeated their threats of 
war unless they have thelr way over Berlin. 
If these threats succeed, they will doubtless 
be periodically repeated until the West, in- 
cluding Uncle Sam, is stripped naked. 

In consequence, our diplomats are back 
in Geneva engaged in what a bolder genera- 
tion of Englishmen would have dubbed a 
“mug’s game.“ 

All because British conservatives need an 
election boost, because the U.S. Administra- 
tion stubbornly insists on trying to call off 
the cold war instead of winning it and be- 
cause the Western peoples are being slowly 
pat aia to desire peace at almost any 
price. 


The Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16,1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include, from 
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the July issue of The American Mercury, 
an article entitled “The Summit.” The 
author of this article, which is the first 
of a series, is Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby, ‘U.S. Army—retired. General 
Willoughby was closely associated with 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from 1939 until 1951. 
Tue SUMMIT 
(By Gen. Charles A. Willoughby) 


PART I: A DEMILITARIZED MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


Khrushchey's drive for a summit meeting 
has succeeded, with Macmillan acting as the 
honest broker. Russian declarations, how- 
ever, show no palpable concessions—indeed, 
they were more conciliatory in 1952, 

The intrinsic value of summit meetings 
can be ascertained by simple, historical rec- 
Oliections. In the last 25 years, the United 
States has had 3,400 meetings with the Com- 
munists, including Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, 
Panmunjom, and Geneva, The negotiators 
spoke 106 million words (about 700 volumes 
in print). These talkfests led to 52 major 
agreements—and Soviet Russia has broken 
50 of them. It is almost boring to quote 
Lenin: Promises are like plecrusts—made 
to be broken.” 

The Communist philosophy of diplomatic 
negotiations was stated in 1931 by Dmitri 
Manullski who, at one time, presided over 
the U.N. Security Council—telitale index of 
the quality of that overrated body. Manull- 
ski’s time table is interesting: “War to the 
hilt between communism and capitalism is 
Inevitable. Today, we are not strong 
enough. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years (i.e., in 1951 or in 1961), The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we 
will launch the most spectacular peace 
movement on record. The capitalists, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends.” We suppose 
this coldblooded forecast has escaped men 
like Cyrus Eaton and his Pugwash coterie of 
tax-exempt brainwashers. 

The Russians precipitated the Berlin crisis 
for well-known, well-defined objectives in 
the framework of their ruthless but brilliant 
strategy; conversely, a study of cause and 
effect will place responsibility for a critical 
situation almost entirely on the West: (1) 
Panicky demobilization in 1945 while Russia 
armed to the teeth; (2) fatuous reliance on 
a supposedly exclusive deterrent; (3) failure 
of Western Europe to maintain even peace- 
time armaments; (4) silence of NATO com- 
manders on a visibly weakening shield. 

this background of military fum- 
bling, the Russians seek to retain the loot 
acquired with the help of Hitler, plus the 
loot handed over to them at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. They want acceptance of the status 
quo at the highest level—the summit. Be- 
hind this acquiescence, the Russians an- 
ticipate even more important gains: the re- 
sulting collapse of resistance by captive mil- 
lions whose only hope has been the West. 

The smiling farce of hobnobbing with the 
Kremlin as at Geneva, reverberates from 
Warsaw to Sinkiang, England, which pre- 
cipitated World War II over the Polish cor- 
ridor (loot of Versailles), acquiesced in the 
Russian seizure of eastern Poland. Russia, 
in turn, assuaged the Poles by throwing them 
the consolation of East Germany from the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

The Czechs went unchallenged in the bru- 
tal expulsion of 3 million Sudeten Germans 
in 1948 and the confiscation of every stick 
and stone of Sudeten properties. Poles and 
Czechs are proposed as members of the meet- 
ings. The division of Germany (and of 
Korea) is expected to be legalized and become 
permanent, 
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The summit is expected to devise some sort 
of face-saving formula. Fantastic as the 
cynical conditions of the Kremlin appear, 
there is plenty of support for them by the 
habitual appeasers in New York, Washington, 
London, and even in Bonn; viz: Germany: 
Carlo Schmidt, Debates in the Bundestag; 
“Disengagement”; England: Denis Healey, 
Labor Party, “European Neutral Belt”; 
United States: Professor Brecht in American 
Political Science Review, “Cordon Sanitaire.” 

There were other proposals by the Belgian 
Van Zeeland, the British Eden and Liddell 
Hart, the American Kennan, the Hungarian 
refugee Auer, and others. Their proposals 
are variations of the same theme—the forma- 
tion of a mid-European buffer zone, a neu- 
tralized central Europe. Macmillan has car- 
ried this scheme (among other proposals) to 
Washington, These proposals are based on 
the naive theory that current international 
tensions can be relaxed by reciprocal dis- 
armament (disengagement) along a mid- 
European corridor of buffer zone. The fal- 
lacy lies in ignoring the fact that these ten- 
sions have been largely generated by the 
Russians, themselves. 

These proposals, dating back to the 1959's, 
are a repetition of the cordon sanitaire 
which the ebulient victors of Versailles at- 
tempted to build around Bolshevik Russia 
except that the Russians have devel- 
oped this time a sort of satellite cordon in 
reverse. 

The Kremlin often picks up gems of West- 
ern thought and improves upon them. The 
Russian variant involves the neutralization 
of Germany, 1.e., Germany's eventual with- 
drawal from the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the perpetuation of a divided 
Germany (and a divided Korea). We ex- 
pect some sort of package “deal,” along 
similar lines, in the forthcoming summit 
deliberations. 

Over recent years, there have been four 
or five proposals for a demilitarized mid- 
European zone, viz, the Pfleiderer Plan 1952. 
Map 1; the First Eden Plan 1955. Map 2; 
the Second Eden Plan 1955. Map 3, the 
Bulganin Plan 1956. Map 4, the Rapacki 
Plan 1957, Maps 4 and 5. 

At first glance these plans appear de- 
ceptively alike, which normally would af- 
ford a promising start for diplomatic action, 
However, there are critical differences—in 
the “line of departure” or “basis” and in the 
width of the zone. Eden and Pfleiderer 
(maps 1 and 2) initially fixed the basis“ 
along the current provisional Potsdam divi- 
sion between West and East Germany. 

Eden and General Heusinger (speaking for 
Adenauer) then proposed a modified basis“ 
(map 3), the prewar German-Polish border, 
on the assumption that the eventual reunifi- 
cation of Germany would be within the old 
German borders. Somehow the “Oder- 
Neisse line” crept into this scheme and 
raised a specter that has haunted the West 
ever since—and may become the single, 
crucial issue of the summit meeting. That 


line spells the occupation and retention. 


under Polish control, of a substantial area 
of East Germany, territory In German hands 
for centuries. 

The width of the proposed zones became 
a factor of immediate tactical significance; 
it varied from 150 to 300 miles initially, 
which was a concession to conventional, 
obsolescent infantry but rather pointless 
with jet-propelled aviation or midrange bal- 
listic missiles. Then Bulganin came up with 
something rather startling. He enlarged the 
disengagement zone to 1,000 miles, 

The buffer zone proposals were initially 
intramural and intergovernmental, but they 
were tossed around violently by the tides 
of public opinion. The fellow-traveling 
scientists moved in to flash the specter of 
nuclear fallout, carefully masking the fact 
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that Russia was exploding the dirtiest bombs 
in the world. It was inescapable that the 
West would come to grips with the problem 
since they are directly under the Russian 


More exposed than any other nation, Ger- 


man authorities were quoted: “* * * it is 
possible that a demilitarized zone in Central 
Europe will again be presented to the in- 
terested powers. Indeed, it has been under 
study (by Germany) since 1953 * * *." This 
was a reference to General Heusinger's views. 

The German studies were predicted uni- 
formly on the prewar frontiers of a reunited 
Germany. The zone ran from the North Sea 
to the Adriatic, It was linked to a favorite 
theme of Adenauer, the European Defense 
Community (EDC), a fairly practical inter- 
European security system. EDC was 
promptly torpedoed by Mendes-France with 
the assistance of the solid voting bloc of the 
French Communist Party. Europe lost 
valuable years of potential’ preparedness 

that maneuver. 

Rapacki, the Polish Foreign Minister (un- 
der instructions from Moscow) expanded on 
Bulganin with a neutralization plan of his 
own that would pull interior countries from 
both the Warsaw and NATO Pacts, suggest- 
ing vaguely a neutral third force wedged 
between Russia and the West, atom free and 
with a progressive thinning out of conven- 
tional forces, 


PART II: NATO AND A MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


We have traced certain proposals for a 
mid-European buffer zone from Pfleiderer 
(1952) to Bulganin-Rapacki (1956-57); 
hence, the Berlin crisis did not precipitate 
an unknown dilemma. It has been in the 
making or a long time; it is covered by a 
phony label, “disengagement”; and it runs 
through the evasive verbiage of the current 
Washington conferences, 

The tongue-in-cheek quality of the Bul- 
ganin proposals would disengage (i.e., de- 
militarize) all of Germany, the Benelux 
countries, and almost half of France. It 
would push (disengage) the present Ameri- 
can garrisons in Germany to a line roughly 
west of Paris (where they are probably not 
wanted) while leaving the bulk of Russian 
troops in the eastern half of pre-Stalin 
Poland with normal Russian border garri- 
sons stationed in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kiey tri- 
angle ready to march, with 50 to 60 divisions. 

It could be argued that the displaced 
divisions of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization are free to countermarch from 
new garrisons in Western Europe or wher- 
ever ultimate buffer zones are permitted by 
the Russians. The catch is that we will 
have to accept abandonment of the enor- 
mously costly American installations in Ger- 
many—airfields, barracks, depots, and ware- 
houses—that have been built since 1945 at 
a cost running into billions of dollars. 

The real purpose in all Russian propos- 
als—indeed the essence of their calculated 
foreign policy—is the ultimate retention of 
their war loot since 1939, the Baltic coun- 
tries, a mutilated Poland, a divided Ger- 
many, and so forth. They demand the ac- 
ceptance of the status quo. They seek the 
legalization of the Potsdam territorial crimes 
(equally chargeable to the Allies) in a form 
of political genocide that drove millions 
from their homes and properties, which had 
been in their possession for centuries. This 
is the cancer of Europe, from which it has 
alled since Versailles (1918), and American 
intervention in Europe created the condi- 
tions for the bacteria to flourish. 

Disengagement and demilitarized buffer 
zones are no remedy. ‘They are a psycho- 
logical hoax, a wmilitary-political sham. 
They would separate the contending forces 
by a few hundred miles—a matter of 3 or 
4 truck-days for motorized and armored 
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units, a matter of minutes for midrange bal- 
listic missiles from present Russian and 
Czech bases (the threat of which urged Mac- 
millan on his road to appeasement), a mat- 
ter of hours for a thorough raking-over of 
jet-propelled aircraft. General de Gaulle 
has commented wryly on schemes of dis- 
engagement in the era of intercontinental 
missiles, that he “would not be satisfied 
until the Russians disengaged as far east- 
ward as the Urals.” 

We accept, of course, the fact that retalia- 
tory action is still possible for the West 
through the highly efficient SAO and that a 
“balance of nuclear terror” is still within 
our hands—and will be for some time to 
come. But what an index of “statesman- 
ship,” after ‘expenditures of $50 billion on 
“mutual security” and an annual budget of 
ground $70 billion! The cynical, hard- 
headed Russians naturally count on the 
humanitarian feelings of America to pre- 
vent or delay the nuclear destruction of 
French, British, or German areas, though 
the Russian satellites in Warsaw, Prague, 
and Budapest will be equally vulnerable. 

While it is too late to cry over spilled 
milk, as regards the immediacy of the Ber- 
lin ultimatum, the weakness of NATO in 
conventional armies ought to be ex 
relentlessly and something done about it, 
instead of the “one-shot” gamble on nuclear 
deterrents. We have said before that the 
balance of nuclear terror must be paral- 
leled by an appropriate balance of conven- 
tional forces with special emphasis on the 
crucial front: Denmark-Switzerland. The 
weakness of the NATO “shield” is a con- 
stant bait for the Russians to get tough. 
The story is plain to see in a comparison of 
military performance, oyer the years, viz: 


The weakening shield of NATO 


Benelnx.-.------.- 

United States of 
merien 

a Britain. ..-- 


The column, 1928, is significant as a yard- 
stick of normal military capacity, the prod- 
uct of European annual conscription operat- 
ing without American foreign aid. Empha- 
als is on the countries immediately adjacent 
to the crucial NATO front: Denmark-Berlin- 
Switzerland, the front where basic issues 
may force actual fighting—not the spurious 
fronts of an evasive neutralism, as in India, 
Yugoslavia, or Indonesia. There are certain 
collateral factors that have a bearing on 
this historical tabulation, listed under “re- 
marks” viz: 

1. The heart of Benelux is the Nether- 
lands. This faithful wartime ally has been 
dis from Indonesia (1948) and is 
still plagued with wholesale confiscation of 
private properties (1959). The instrument 
of expropriation was developed by the United 
Nations, the United States collaborating 
(1947). The Communist parallel is found 
in the barbarous expulsion of 3 million 
Sudetan Germans from Czechoslovakia 
(1948). 

2. Since 1945, the American contingents 
have been the mainstay of NATO conven- 
tional defenses along the decisive front: 
Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. Casual men- 
tion should be made of the presence of 100,- 
000 women and children dependents of these 
Armed Forces, They ought to be withdrawn 
from a dangerous trap. 
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3. Great Britain is reducing progressively, 
as the welfare state cannot support the 
armed services. Incidentally, the present 
precarious situation is the result of Worid 
Wars I and II, largely brought about by 
British diplomatic maneuvers and intrigues; 
they triggered World War I through the cre- 
ation of the entente cordiale; they precipi- 
tated World War II by backing the Poles on 
the corridor, a creation of Versailles, 1918. 

(4) France has been compelled to with- 
draw her best divisions for employment in 
Algiers—a war largely engineered by Russia, 
utilizing Mediterranean stooges like Nasser 
of Egypt. 

(5) Germany has increased her NATO con- 
tributions from “zero” to currently seven 
divisions and will increase to 12 divisions. 
(Currently the New York brainwashers are 
distributing anti-German literary and the- 
atrical material dating back to the Hitler 
period.) 

(6) NATO commanders Ridgeway, Eisen- 
hower, Gruenther and Norstad have mide 
successive estimates of required strength to 
balance the visibly growing Russian forces. 
They considered $0 divisions necessary in 
1950, about what the Europeans turned out 
in 1928; thereafter, they scaled down their 
estimates to 65, 45—and now 30—divisions, 
though the Russian threat is no less in 1959 
than it was in 1949. Until recently. largely 
due to increased German contributions, 
NATO never produced more than 18 conven- 
tional divisions in Central Europe at a cumu- 
lative aggregate cost (foreign aid-mutual se- 
curity) of approximately #14 billion, or $770 
million annually; this amounts to a unit 
cost" per division of $77 million each year. 
In the Mediterranean sector, “mutual se- 
curity” is less expensive: Greece, Turkey, 
Italy and Spain have turned out a division 
for $12.8 million of annual foreign aid; Ko- 
rea and Formosa have cut this to $8.7 mil- 
lon per division. 

(7) Russia, the archenemy, the scourge of 
the West, uniformly maintains superior 
conyentional strength, On the crucial 
NATO front, the Russians maintain 22 divi- 
sions. (East Germany); 8 divisions (Po- 
land); 25 divisions in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kliev 
triangle. Satellfte divisions like the Czechs 
(12 armor divisions) are considered re- 
liable; indeed, this showplece of Wilsonian 
diplomacy (1918) has turned into the most 
rabid Communist (sic) of them all. The 
East German Vo-Pos“ (10 divisions) are 
probably uncertain. Nevetheless, Russia has 
the potential of 55 to 75 ready divisions, 
challenging 21 NATO units in a ratio of 
3 to 1, a ratio considered technically sufi- 
cient for a blitz offensive. These facts have 
induced Eisenhower finally to admit (1959) 
that ground forces are inadequate. He must 
have known the obvious as early as 1950 
while he was still NATO commander; it was 
an inescapable development coincidental 
with the Russians’ obtaining our nuclear 
secrets through a British-American-Cana- 
dian spy ring. 

(8) The Russian standing army, on the 


“conscript pattern, is reported at 175 divi- 


sions; it could be stronger. Annual reserves 
are available to double the current figure 
within 30 to 60 days. In a central geo- 
graphical setting, Russia can reinforce any 
specific front, from Turkey to North Korea, 
from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf. It 
should be remembered that Mongolian units 
appeared in the Hungarian crisis. In the 
wake of that crisis, Russian reinforcements 
came in via Czechoslovakla; five Soviet di- 
visions remained there for some time: one 
armored division, in Moravia, two armed 
divisions, and two in Slovakia, 

These valid considerations hare been 
brushed aside for years in a myople reliance 
on the exclusive deterrent, the nuclear 
bomb, airborne or missile-carried. Today, 


Sa 


July 14 


the Russians are at least equivalent (if not 
superior) in nuclear armament, deterrent or 
retallatory. Where do we go from here? 

In the NATO palaver in Washington it is 
blandly assumed that the Russians will not 
use their deterrent. Are we to credit Kru- 
shchey with a greater moral or humanitar- 
lan sense than Truman who did not hesitate 
in his day, to launch this satanic weapon— 
and tipped his hand prematurely, 

Can NATO afford to fight? 


Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on July 7 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
approved a $39,593,939,000 Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill, $746 mil- 
lion higher than the amount approved by 
the House and $346,139,000 more than 
the President recommended. The meas- 
ure included $380 million for a second 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, 

No one denies that $380 million is quite 

a bit of money to spend on anything, 
anytime. Few will infer that the com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, having pondered 
the necessity of the aircraft carrier 
versus the expenditure of $380 million, 
at great length and with voluminous 
testimony, should have concluded other- 
wise. 
I believe it is worth noting, however, 
that another item entailing this same 
sum—$380 million—is now going to con- 
ference. The House refused to appro- 
priate for Federal construction of the 
Trinity River power facilities in Cali- 
fornia because pending bills, providing 
for joint development with a private 
utility, were to be considered shortly by 
the House Interior Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee, however, 
chose to ignore the fact that the House 
Legislative Committee had jurisdiction 
over the subject matter properly before 
it for some time, since the Trinity Au- 
thorization Act directed the Secretary of 
the Interior to study and report back to 
Congress on proposals by non-Federal 
agencies to construct and operate the 
powerplants. His recommendations are 
incorporated in the bills pending in the 
House Interior Committee. It certainly 
does not seem to constitute proper legis- 
lative procedure for one congressional 
committee to bypass another by an ap- 
propriation before there has been con- 
sideration and action by the Legislative 
Committee. It is to be hoped that the 
House conferees will firmly maintain 
their stand, and thereby uphold the dig- 
nity, integrity and status of their col- 
leagues on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee who have scheduled 
hearings on the Trinity joint develop- 
ment proposal for July 24. 

But how is $380 million involved in 
the Trinity River division? Under the 
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proposed legislation providing for joint 
development, or partnership, as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
build and operate the Trinity power fa- 
cilities. There would be an immediate 
Saving to the taxpayers of $60 million, 
for the company, not the Federal Goy- 
ernment, would put up this amount to 
construct the power features. Con- 
trasted with all-Federal development, 
there would be $175 million more net 
surplus revenue in the Central Valley 
project from the sums the company 
would pay for the temporary use of the 
falling water and operating savings over 
the 50-year project repayment period. 
And there would be $145 million new 
tax revenues from the company’s facili- 
ties, about $83 million of which would 
be Federal taxes and $62 million for 
State, county, and local governments. 

Three hundred and eighty million dol- 
lars—one nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier—could be totaled up by the com- 
pany’s outlays in building and operat- 
ing the Trinity River powerplants: $60 
million construction costs, $175 million 
additional Central Valley project sur- 
plus, and $145 million in tax payments. 
And who would benefit under the joint 
development proposal? The water users 
and the taxpayers, the same people who 
would lose these benefits should the Fed- 
eral Government itself, build the gener- 
ators to sell subsidized power at half 
its production cost to so-called pref- 
erence customers, who, incidentally, had 
ample opportunity to come forward with 
offers to build the plants, but did not do 
so, preferring to buy half-cost power 
from the Government. 

Over 230 representative and responsi- 
ble California organizations have active- 
ly supported joint development of Trin- 
ity, including irrigation districts, farm- 
er groups, city councils and boards of 
supervisors, labor unions and civic 
groups. On June 19, 1959, Ronald T. 
Weakley, business manager of Local 1245 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, told the 
Senate ‘Appropriations Public Works 
Subcommittee, in opposing any appro- 
priation for all-Federal construction, 
that we believe it is time to reappraise 
the whole concept of public power. It 
is understandable,” he said, “that when 
private capital is unable to undertake 
a given power project, that the Gov- 
ernment should do so. We fail, how- 
ever, to understand why an unfair tax 
Policy should be adopted just because 
some would like to nationalize the pow- 
er industry. I make no brief here for 
the power companies,” he continued. 
“They are regulated on a State and 
Federal basis and can stand on the rec- 
ord so far as providing the capital and 
developing the power to meet the needs 
of California’s tremendous post-war ex- 
Pansion. Why they should be singled 
out for extinction, and all-Federal pow- 
er development on the Trinity is just 
another major step toward that goal, 
is beyond us. We still believe that Con- 

. gress should act on the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.'s offer to provide private 
capital and get on with the job, rather 
than tack on millions of dollars to the 
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project cost out of our already tremen- 
dous tax load.” 

Mr. Weakley also pointed out that 
“LB.E.W. members in the private utili- 
ties work under collective bargaining 
agreements covering wages, working 
conditions, and other benefits,” while 
“legislation to provide for collective bar- 
gaining in” municipal utility districts and 
local agencies “‘is bitterly opposed by the 
representatives of these California public 
power preference agencies.” 

As business manager of an ILB. E. W. 
local, Mr. Weakley’s prime interest is 
the economic welfare of the members who 
have authorized him to speak for them. 
His concern, and their concern, resolves 
itself down to the basic question: Are 
we, as union members in the electric 
power field, better off regarding working 
conditions and purchasing power under 
this private company than we would be 
under a public power agency? There 
appears to be no doubt that this union 
feels strongly that it will profit if the 
Trinity River power facilities are con- 
structed and operated by the company, 
not the Federal Government. 

To consider the issue in its simplest 
terms, Federal subsidized power is a great 
boon to the minority who are receiving 
it, because the great majority are paying 
for it through their taxes; but the mem- 
bers of the paying majority are going to 
have to get along with less food, less com- 
fort, less entertainment, less savings, 
less schooling for our children, a lower 
standard of living, and increased taxes so 
that preference customers can get cheap- 
er power than we receive. 

Mr. Weakley has struck at the heart 
of the issue—the pocketbook—and con- 
cludes forcefully: 

Further, underwriting tax-free public pow- 
er agency bonds as against private tax-paying 
investment is, we believe, a bad bargain for 
all of us. After these agencies are set up, 
we find that instead of Federal power being 
used to pay for water development, these 
agencies get power at below cost to the extent 
that all of the taxpayers are paying for sub- 
sidies to a favored few consumers. * * * To 
sum up, our members, by resolution, have 
directed me to support the principle of joint 
development of Trinity for their protection 
both as free workers and as taxpayers. 


The majority of the people surely pre- 
fer to see their tax dollars spent on a 
necessary nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier, rather than subsidize the minority’s 
power bills; and no one can deny that 
this would be the result of needless Goy- 
ernment spending for all-Federal con- 
struction of the Trinity River power- 
plants, 


Freedom From Bigotry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


frequently voiced my disagreement with 
President Eisenhower and his policies, 
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There is one very important matter of 
political principle on which I heartly 
concur with him and that is that religion 
has no place in politics. The sooner we 
root that out of the Amercan scene even 
a discussion of it, the stronger our coun- 
try will be. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
July 9, 1959: 

à FREEDOM From BIGOTRY 

President Eisenhower responded to the 
question as to whether a Catholic could 
properly be elected to the Presidency with a 
salutary swing at religious prejudice. His 
words may well be emphasized and re- 
emphasized as the country moves into 
another nominating season for presidential 
candidates. He said: 

“As far as I am concerned, it’s a perfectly 
extraneous question * * * it's like asking 
a man whether he is a Methodist or a Presby- 
terian or something of that kind. I do not 
agree at all with the theory that prejudice, 
religious prejudice should rule our choice 
of candidates and officials of this Nation. 

“If I saw any man that I thought was 
really a qualified responsible individual run- 
ning for office, my vote would never be 
changed on the basis of his religion.” 

This is a straightforward statement of a 
basic principle underlying the American 
philosophy of government. It is an essential 
corollary to the separation of church and 
state required by the Constitution. Every 
citizen ought to realize that he cannot drag 
religious bigotry into the political arena 
without trampling upon rights that all free 
men ought to respect. 


Geneva Outlook: Gloomy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, “fore- 
warned is forearmed,” and it is my hope 
that we are sufficiently forearmed on the 
question of West Berlin which is now 
the subject of deliberations in Geneva. 
As far as I am concerned, there is no 
question of the firmness we must have 
in our dealings with the representatives 
of the Kremlin. a ; 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by David M. Nicol 
which appeared in the Long Island Sun- 
day Press of July 12, 1959, and which I 
hope each and every Member of Con- 
gress will take the time to read. 

The article follows: 

GENEVA OUTLOOK: GLOOMY 
(By David M. Nicol) 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND—The four-power 
East-West Foreign Ministers are reassem- 
bling in Geneva this weekend In an atmos- 
phere considerably gloomier than that in 
which they left last month. 

It seems clearer than ever that the Sovicts 
are in no mood to make any concession 
about Berlin or the larger question of Ger- 
man unification. Publicly and privately, 
Premier Nikita Khrushchey has affirmed 
beyond any doubt, and in threatening fash- 
ion, that he is sticking to the core of his 
original demands, 
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In essence, these require that the West 
weaken its position in West Berlin to the 
point where the city will fall political and 
economic prey to the Communist East Ger- 
man Government that has its seat in East 
Berlin and controls the surrounding terri- 


tory. 

About the only question to be decided in 
Geneva's new exercise in conference diplo- 
macy is whether the sessions will be followed 
by a summit meeting. 

Even In this the Soviets seemed to have 
turned the tables until most pressures for 
such a summit meeting come from mem- 
bers of the Western alliance. The British 
are keenest for such a conference but among 
the other delegations there are thoughful 
mon who wonder whether if isn't a last hope. 

The Soviets themselves either are playing 
hard to get or genuinely have lost some of 
their earlier interest in such a proceeding. 

Recent visitors to Khrushchey say he 
seemed more anxious for bilateral talks with 
President Eisenhower. The junketing Amer- 
ican governors were giyen this impression, 
among others. 

It appears also to be true that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei A, Gromyko never once 
mentioned a possible summit meeting dur- 
ing all of his public and private utterances 
‘during the earlier round of Geneva talks. 

The end result may well be a situation in 
which the West almost begs the Soviets to 
meet them at the summit without even 
superficial concessions from Moscow. 

The argument of those who urged a sum- 
mit gathering whether the present Geneva 
talks succeed or fall, is simple. Khrushchev, 
they insist, is the only man who makes the 
decisions in Moscow and it therefore Is 
essential to state the Western case directly 
to him. 

As an added incentive, in the eyes of these 
people, is the fact that Khrushchev seems 
abysmally ignorant of the .strengths and 
ideas of the West. His closest advisers ap- 
parently don’t give him an honest count 
about thelr own contacts with the West and 
the impressions they gather, 

Khrushchey is portrayed as much more 
impetuous and much less coldblooded and 
calculating than his predecessor, Joe Stalin. 
But even Old Joe went wrong on some nota- 
ble occasions, including the blockade of 
Berlin and the Communist attack on South 
Korea. 

How much easier, it is argued, for a war 
to begin by accident when the decision iles 
in the hands of a volatile, cocky and hyper- 
sensitive man like Khrushchev? 

Exponents of this view feel Khrushchev 
might be impressed by some blunt, straight, 
private conversation with Ike and a summit 
meeting might be the backdrop for such 
a session. 

Pessimists fear that it already may be 
too late for such an effort and that Khrush- 
chev has ceased to be influenced by talk. 

The Soviet Premier's own plans seem to 
be incredibly ambitious; far more sweeping 
even than the dreams of most of his fol- 
lowers. He Is convinced he is right and can 
succeed; and talk may only increase his 
impatience. 


Bastille Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. MULTER. Man's struggle for his 
freedom, for liberty and independence, 
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worthy part of his long history. Human 
history is full of glorious deeds, innumer- 
able landmarks. But none of them in 
the last 170 years is more glorious than 
the history made in France in the cap- 
ture of the Bastille by revolutionary 
forces on July 14, 1789. 

For years this historic fortress in 
Paris had served as the principal prison 
for French National Governments. All 
those suspected and charged with some 
alleged crime were herded there indis- 
criminately, ahd detained for a long 
time, often without trial. This in itself 
was bad enough, but in the 18th century 
the Government made the Bastille a 
political prison house. All those con- 
scientious, freedom-loving, and daring 
souls who spoke .or wrote critically of 
the Government were imprisoned in the 
Bastille. Thus, toward the end of the 
century the name “Bastille” had become 
synonymous with such odious words as 
despotism, cruelty, and oppression, while 
its innocent inmates were looked upon 
as gallant fighters and martyrs dying for 
the cause of freedom. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that when the French 
Revolution broke out, and long before 
France and all Europe were clamoring 
for freedom, one of the first acts of the 
revolutionary leaders was to attack the 
Bastille and free the prisoners there, 

This was done on July 14, and since 
that day, that event has become a sym- 
bol of freedom. July 14 has also become 
the national holiday of France, Just as 
we in this country annually. celebrate 
July 4 as our Independence Day, all 
Frenchmen celebrate July 14 as Bastille 
Day, as their liberation and independ- 
ence day. ; 

In its broader aspect, Bastille Day 
symbolizes something more. It marks 
the beginning of a revolutionary era in 
Europe which has extended far and wide 
to all parts of the world. Its influence 
has been tremendous. In one respect, 
the ideas engendered by the French Rev- 
olution differed from those embodied in 
the American Revolution. Our Found- 
ing Fathers established modern democ- 
racy, and an orderly process of govern- 
ment under law, while the French reyo- 
lution made democratic principles, as 
understood by the revolutionary lead- 
ers in this country, into a militant creed, 
a universal gospel, to be preached and 
propagated everywhere, 

Even with all its excesses and all the 
setbacks and reverses suffered by the 
attackers and destroyers of the Bastille, 
the event of its destruction as man's 
physical and spiritual prison, and the 
freeing of its suffering inmates, marks 
an unforgettable day for all lovers of 
freedom and independence. 


New Life for Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 


forms’ the most glorious and praise- result of my long-time interest in civil 
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defense I have come to realize that it is 
a field where sincere interest and con- 
structive ideas are at a premium. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I present for my colleagues’ 
consideration an address by a constitu- 
ent of mine, Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, entitled 
“New Life for Civil Defense.” The ad- 
dress was recently delivered to the Ohio 
civil defense directors in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The address follows: 

New LIFE ror CIVIL DÉFENSE 

(Address by Bernard F, Hillenbrand, execu- 

tive director, National Association of 

County Officials, before the Ohio Civil De- 

fense Directors, Columbus, Ohio, June 13, 

1959) 


One of the most able and conscientious 
county commissioners. we know was recently 
invited to attend a demonstration of modern 
weapons at a nearby airbase. He saw rockets 
that were guided by sensitivity to heat that 
were so delicate that they could find their 
way, to a man’s lighted pipe. He saw Jets 
flash by at 700 miles an hour and was advised 
that in time of war they could be equipped 
with nuclear rockets. He and his fellow 
public officials were also briefed on inter- 
continental ballistics missile development 
and were treated to horror stories about the 
possibility of germ warfare. Most important 
he was advised by military authorities that 
to the best of our knowledge the potential 
enemies of the United States also had similar 
weapons and capabilities. 

The impact of this demonstration upon 
this public official was not unlike the impact 
upon the general citizenry. He came back 
to his home county with a feeling of futility 
at the very enormity of the defense problem 
and he resolved in his own mind to vote 
against further appropriation of funds for 
civil defense purposes. He reasoned that 
the problem Is so enormous and our efforts 
to solve it so pitiful, that it seems better to 
do nothing and at least save taxpayer funds. 


1S DEFENSE OF CIVILIANS NECESSARY? 


The logical question to ask is, “Civil de- 
fense—is it necesary?” Now, at the offset I 
would like to make it crystal clear to every- 
one that I know very little about civil de- 
fense. With some reservations which I will 
mention later, I approached this subject with 
no more factual information than is available 
to the average citizen. Were you to find 
yourself in my position I feel sure that you 
would do what I have done. I have consulted 
the experts. 

Our President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
says that civil defense is most necessary and 
that it Is a vital part of the Nation’s total 
defense, Every impartial study of the prob- 
lem has concluded that civil defense is vital 
to national survival. — 

In going through tons of material on this 
subject, I have found what seems to me to 
be a very significant thing. Everyone, with 
no exceptions at all, is of the opinion that 
we must defend our civilians, but there is 
wide disagreement as to whethor or not we 
need civil defense in the ordinary concept 
of people running around with armbands. 
The key question seems to be who is to 
protect the civilian? The regularly consti- 
tuted civil authorities? A semlautonomous 
civil defense? Or, the military? 

On the latter point there is considerable 
agreement that the U.S, Military Establish- 
ment ls not the agency to protect our civil 
population other than its broad mission of 
minimizing enemy damage to us and re- 
taliating with destructive force. Let the 
military speak for itself. Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, on March 1, 
1956, testifying before the Holifield com- 
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mittee of the House of Reprosentatives, 
noted: “The Department of the Army en- 
Gorses strongly the necessity for, effective 
civil defense organizations at the local, State 
and Federal level, equipped and trained to 
meet the particular requirements of civil 
defense in the atomic era.“ And later in 
the same testimony he said: “You cannot 
depend upon the Army to perform civil de- 
tense of the United States. It is neither or- 
ganized, trained, nor equipped, nor directed 
to do that sort of thing.” 

Thus, it would seem that the question of 
who is to minimize loss of civil life; care 
for the wounded; restore vital public and 
private enterprise and strengthen the total 
“national strength, resolves itself between 
whether this should be done by the normal 
units of Government as already established, 
or if we should have a completely separate 
civil defense operation. Our county officials 
in the National Association of County 
Officials have expressed their overwhelming 
opinion that civil defense shouid be inte- 
grated within the regular operations of the 
Federal, State and local governments, and 
that it should not be to itself. Our Ameri- 
can County Platform, which many people 
have been kind enough to say is one of the 
most enlightened of our national documents 
on civil defense, scems to revolve around 
the following four vitally important con- 
cepts. 

First, civil defense must be considered a 
normal function of each unit of government 
and unfortunately, in view of the interna- 
tional situation, it must be considered a nor- 
mal permanent part of American life. Fed- 
eral, State and local governments have the 
same responsibility for supporting civil de- 
fense as they have for other publi¢ health 
and welfare functions. We must understand 
that it is impossible to keep 175 million 
Americans at fever pitch on the subject of 
civil defense over a long period of years. 
Steps must be taken immediately to make 
civil defense a part of everyday government 
operations, just as fire Grills are a permanent 
part of the operation of our educational sys- 
tem, 


Second, civil defense leadership must be 
the responsibility of the popularly elected 
public officials. If you stop to consider the 
matter, if any emergency or unusual occur- 
rence takes place in a city the very first per- 
son that the citizen contacts would be the 
mayor. If it happens outside the city the 
citizen immediately calls his county commis- 
sioner. Governors, mayors, and county com- 
missioners are the duly elected leaders of the 
people and they hold their positions by vir- 
tue of being the natural leaders of their 
respective areas. Any plan, organization 
chart or concept of civil defense which fails 
to take into consideration this basic fact is 
doomed to complete fallure. 

Thirdly, we cannot provide maximum pro- 
tection and security for our civil population 
unless there is complete understanding, co- 
operation and deep mutual respect between 
the Federal, State and local governments 
which must share equally and completely in 
this responsiblity. Frankly, up until very 
recently, there has been utter confusion as 
to what level of government should be re- 
sponsible for the rarious aspects of civil de- 
fense. Until the passage of Public Law 606, 
defining the teamwork concept of civil de- 
fense, we have had the ridiculous idea chat 
civil defense was essentially a State and local 
responsibility, We had no national direc- 
tion from the Federal Government, and in- 
deed, during most of the early period we be- 
gan to wonder if the National Government 
Was even on our side, State and local offi- 
cials were asked to assume responsibility for 
adjusting local preparedness to the facts of 
international tension and radical new con- 
cepts of warfare when indeed, they had no 
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access at all to the information upon which 
they could base sound decisions. The earlier 
concepts of exclusive State and local re- 
sponsibility for civil defense were about as 
sound as a concept that national defense was 
purely a State and local responsibility and 
that the National Government had nothing 
to do with it except act as sort of a chairman 
of the board to keep order. 

We feel strongly that if there is to be real 
teamwork between the levels of Government, 
all of us must enter that relationship with 
sincerity. If the U.S. Congress, by passage 
of Public Law 606, declares it to be na- 
tional policy that the Federal Government 
ts to provide the national leadership based 
upon the facts that are available only to the 
National Government, then the demand for 
honest dealing would surely dictate that the 
US: Government should implement this dec- 
laration of policy, by providing the organiza- 
tion, finances and real leadership which 
they bave determined to be their share in 
the total picture. 

Again, if this is to be a true partnership 
then it must be just that. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in developing overall national pol- 
icy that does effect State and local govern- 
ments, must make adequate provision to 
consult with State and local government 
people. Speaking now for county officials 
we have no stomach whatsoever for having 
either Federal or State people come and pre- 
sent us with an accomplished fact in the 
form of policies in which we had no hand 
in formulating or were not asked to contrib- 
ute. More specifically, T would point out 
that our 3,047 counties employ 668,000 Amer- 
jeans and spend annually $5.5 billion, and 
yet the Advisory Council on Civil Defense 
which is meant to help formulate national 
civil defense policy does not have a single 
county official represented. 

We do not profess to know: very much 
about civil defense but we do pride ourselves 
on knowing something about elected offi- 
cials. In all our experience we have found 


that if we approach elected officials sin- 


cercly, with a sound program and ask their 
help, in no instance has that help ever been 
denied. 

The fourth concept that seems to run 
through most county officials thinking on 
the subject of civil defense is perhaps the 
most difficult to identify. You might say 
that our officials like the county commis- 
sioner I mentioned previously, feel that in 
many respects this problem is so overwhelm- 
ing that it is difficult to identify specific steps 
that can be decisive in a national emergency. 
There is a tendency to feel that a national 
emergency in the future would be of such 
& magnitude that it would be difficult to de- 
termine the relative merits of a combat ready 
soldier and a little old lady in Pocatello, 
Idaho, who is a welder at a local defense in- 
dustry, In other words, future wars will be 
waged with the total resources of the Nation, 
both public and private. i 


This line of reasoning leads logically to 


the idea that anything that public officials 
do at the local level to increase community 
facilities such as roads, schools, water sys- 
tems, and public buildings, all contribute 
significantly to the Nation’s total defense. 
These facilities and services, of course, are 
urgently needed above and beyond any cl 
defense application so perhaps it is slightly 
in the nature of a rationalization that local 
officials would rather put public funds into 
ventures of this nature rather than buying 
sirens and emergency medical supplies, etc. 
For you who are actively engaged in the 
new profession of civil defense I would think 
that you should keep this in mind and try 
to build your program around existing local 
government needs, Examples: An emergency 
police and fire street corner telephone alarm 
system is a necessity in most urban places. 
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Its value to a total civil defense program is 
obvious. It is only sound public policy to 
make sure that vital local government 
records are adequately protected from fire 
and other damage. Again, the records preser- 
vation program of the continulty of local 
government undertaking therefore makes a 
great deal of sense to local government ofi- 
cials. You will find that they will support 
it. Everybody wins. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRESS 


We have heard it said that the criticism of 
civil defense has never been more intense 
than it is right now and that the morale of 
civil defense people is at the lowest in the 
history of the program. Let us not let this 
obscure the fact that we have made some real 
progress in civil defense under the most cap- 
able leadership of Gov. Leo A. Hoegh, Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil Defense Mobili- 
zation. We in county government think 
that in Governor Hoegh we have a man who 
has a very sound philosophical base and a 
deep understanding of the operations of 
State and local government. In his term of 
office we have made very great strides to shape 
civil defense along the lines of some of the 
concepts we have just mentioned. We now 
have a reorganization of the program that 
merges civil defense administration with the 
Office of defense mobilization. We have 
bullt a very sound working relationship be- 
tween the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmenta on the continuity of State and 
local government program and for the first 
time, we think that the State and local people 
are being taken into the councils of the 
National Government in the formulation of 
policy. For the first time we do have a 
national plan for civil defense and defense 
mobilization and in general, despite criti- 
cism, we feel that we are evolving a pro- 
gram of civil preparedness which seems sen- 
sible and sound and somewhat in propor- 
tion to the urgency of the situation and the 
resources of the Nation. 

ROLE OF PROFESSIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE WORKER 


If we are making progress then why are 
we having so much criticism and lack of ac- 
tion on the part of the U.S. Congress? 
Frankly, our county officials believe that the 
major problem is just plain lack of interest 
of the people at the local level. The Mem- 
bers of the Congress are aware of this and 


„civil defense becomes a good whipping boy 


for anyone who desires to make a speech on 
economy or wants to be critical, Civil de- 
fense people of course should be criticized. 
Nobody should have to do his job without 
the benefit of criticism, but, we maintain 
that the criticism should be constructive and 
it should suggest alternatives. It Is in this 
spirit that in preparation for this speech we 
polled some of our key NACO people and 
asked for their frank appraisal of what we 
might do to improve our civil defense pro- 
gram. I repeat these suggestions to you in 
the same spirlt. They are suggestions and 
ideas which haye been gathered from people 
like yourself who are actually deeply en- 
meshed in the civil defense program, and we 
pass them along to you for your critical 
review. 1 

1. It does not now, nor has it ever, made 
sense to organize civil defense on a city 
basis. From the very beginning civil defense 
should have been organized locally on a 
county-wide or multi-county basis. City 
officials have no jurisdiction outside of the 
city limits but county officials do. If we did 
receive a nuclear attack, presumably the city 
would be wiped out and your problems would 
be out in the rural areas where you would 
have to find ways of taking care of the in- 
jured and taking care of the evacuees from 
the central city. 

In a great number cf cases it does not 
make sense to organize even on a single 
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county basis, but rather we should look to a 
multi-county concept, perhaps along the 
lines of the Fulton County-Atlanta metro- 
politan area. 

2. All civil defense planning should re- 
volve around elected policymaking local 
government officials. We have said this sev- 
eral times, now, and you will perhaps get 
the impression that we think it is impor- 
tant. We say it again because restating it 
brings up the question then, what is the 
role of the professional full-time civil de- 
fense person? 

If the elected official is to be the boss man 
then it follows logically that the civil de- 
fense person is an assistant to the elected 
official and issues orders, etc,, only in the 
name of the Chief Executive. While varying 
local conditions will require different set- 
ups, It would appear that most generally the 
civil person will act in a staff or advisory 
capacity to the elected officials. His duties 
would probably include drawing up emer- 
gency plans which fully utilize local em- 
ployees and all local government facilities; 
coordinate with the various local govern- 
ment departments; prepare overall plans; 
establish training programs, and keep the 
entire civil defense effort in constant re- 
view; develop plans that fully utilize pri- 
vately owned facilities; serve as a liaison 
with other local civil defense directors, State 
directors, Governor's office, and other public 
and private agencies; coordinate publicity, 
public information, and citizen education 
programs; maintain current inventories of 
equipment for emergency use, and in coop- 
eration with the other members of the local 
government family discharge the other nu- 
merous responsibilities of civil defense. 

3. In all too many cases civil defense of- 
fices seem to be operating as independent 
units with a great number of volunteers at- 
tached directly to them. This gives the 
elected political official the impression of an 
independent bureau and perhaps may give 
rise to the erroneous impression that civil 
defense is out to build an independent 
structure of its own. Civil defense offices 
must be a part of the total local government 
picture as are other departments, and the 
volunteers assigned to the appropriate regu- 
lar department as indicated in our own Pol- 
icy Statement. This lack of understanding 
of the role of civil defense often leads to 
conflict and confusion. For instance, aux- 
iliary police trained by the civil defense of- 
fice will get ambitious for activity and will 
appear on the scene of an auto accident, 
much to the consternation of the local po- 
lice force. A civil defense office should not 
get into action until a CD emergency is de- 
clared by the Chief Executive. Normal local 
government department work should be left 
to the regular personnel. This type of con- 
flict at the local level gets back to the Con- 
gress and produces negative thinking on the 
matter of providing Federal funds to assist 
in the bearing of the cost of local adminis- 
tration. 

4. There should be more emphasis on the 
role of civil defense in natural disaster. It 
is my understanding that right here in Ohio 
that the 1927 floods left nearly 600,000 home- 
less, I understand that more recently, in 
January of this year, you also had the most 
widespread and intense floods you have ex- 
perienced since 1913. It would be senseless 
therefore, for me to continue emphasizing 
the natural preparedness aspects of civil de- 
fense. Many of our county officials are of 
the opinion that even if the international 
situation changed and we became interna- 
tionally nations of lambs, we would still 
need civil defense programs to protect 
against natural disaster. 

5. Too many civil defense offices are oper- 
ated as merchandising offices. This type of 
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office is merely established to comply with 
the requirements to secure Federal contri- 
butions such as matching funds for radios 
and surplus property for civil defense use. 
Usually this type of office has no plan or 
program and not too much activity. This 
particular type of operation was pointed out 
during one of our civil defense panel ses- 
sions at our NACO Urban County Congress 
held in Washington last spring. As a matter 
of fact, it was an Ohio county commissioner 
who identified this type of problem. Sev- 
eral of our county officials also believe that 
the abuse of surplus property regulations 
has harmed civil defense. The regulations 
state that property acquired from surplus 
shall not be used for normal governmental 
activity. It appears, however, that much 
road-building machinery and other heavy 
equipment has been acquired for no apparent 
civil defense use. This is not to suggest 
that bulldozers and other civil defense equip- 
ment should be allowed to rust and not be 
used for governmental purposes. The equip- 
ment, however, should be incorporated in 
the overall civil defense plan of the com- 
munity. 

6, The problem of getting adequate par- 
ticipation and understanding on the part 
of the public is a continuing one. It has 
been suggested that about once every quar- 
ter civil defense must stage some sort of 
public. exercise to focus attention on civil 
defense. Such items as rescue demonstra- 
tions, feeding exercises, evacuation of some 
segments of the population, are all essential 
if the people are to know that the civil de- 
tense in their community is in business. 
It has also been suggested that every civil 
defense office should issue a bulletin to its 
key people at regular intervals and let them 
know what is going on. Periodic meetings 
should also be held. It is a bad situation 
to have individuals assigned to a task or 
responsibility in civil defense and never re- 
ceive any contact or information on the sub- 
ject. It has been suggested that cvil defense 
committees be appointed by the PTA, Lions, 
and other community groups. 

7. Finally, this might be the most im- 
portant suggestion of all, When someone 
criticizes you, or worse still, completely ig- 
nores your existence, perhaps the best course 
of action is to meet the problem head on 
and invite the critics and those who are in- 
different to sit down with you and review 
your entire program. We have in mind a 
Hoover Commission type thing on the civil 
defense program. You might consider in- 
viting newspaper editors, members of the 
bar, members of the service clubs, clergy, 
representatives of business and labor, local 
public officials, State officials and other key 
community leaders. This type of operation 
takes courage and imagination and abso- 
lutely should not be undertaken unless you 
gre completely sincere in trying to accom- 
plish a job. 

Our county officials out in the State of 
Washington tried this approach to the gen- 
eral problems of county government and 
were spectactularly successful. On one hand 
their critics had a chance to air their 
grievances against county government and 
came up with a lot of very valuable sug- 
gestions to help the counties get their 
houses in order, By the same token, and of 
equal importance, these very same critics 
came to understand some of the problems 
facing ‘the county officials and went away 
with a far more understanding and cooper- 
ative attitude. 

This is democracy in action, It Is a 
healthy approach to our problems and if all 
parties undertake it with good will it could 
be a tremendous force for good. 


July 14 
The Rivers Are Our Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest programis of development 
that has ever occurred in this country, 
is now in progress along the Mississippi 
Valley River system, which includes the 
Missouri River running through my 
home State of South Dakota. 

Never before in American history has 
the dynamic effort and enterprise of our 
citizens been devoted to such a monu- 
mental task—that of taming not one 
river, or one stream, but bringing under 
control the great inland waterway that 
is the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. 

Part of the job has been accomplished. 
In the Upper Valley States of the Mis- 
souri River—South Dakota and North 
Dakota—huge dams and reservoirs are 
completed or nearing the completion 
stage. Already electric power is being 
generated at these flood-control dams. 
And manmade lakes have been created 
from the once “Muddy Mo,” developing 
new recreation opportunities never en- 
visaged by our pioneer forefathers. 

However, much remains to be done. 
An excellent address on the new chal- 
lenges and responsibilities to utilize the 
basin program wisely has been given by 
Mr. Donald O'Toole, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. One of 
Mr. O'Toole's most constructive points 
is his recommendation for a special re- 
search and development program, which, 
as he states, can be a positive, dynamic 
program working for the good of all. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the excellent address by Mr. O'Toole. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Mississrprt VALLEY RIVER SYSTEM AND 
THE MISSOURI River Basin 
(By Donald O'Toole at 40th annual North 

Central Electric Association Executive 

Council, Breezy Point Lodge, Pequot Lakes, 

Minn., June 14-17, 1959) 

The Mississippi Valley River system is the 
greatest inland waterway system in the 
world. It is one of the most magnificant 
resources possessed by any nation, yet it is 
scarcely known by Americans beyond its 
geographical location. 

This system is a network of navigable 
streams made up of a main stem or aorta— 
the mighty Mississipp! River itself—and its 
many arteries—the Illinois, the Ohio, the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, the Ouachita, the 
Gulf Intracoastral Waterway, the Tennessee, 
the Cumberland, the Monongahela Rivers, 
and others. x 

All of these streams flow toward the center 
of our country—from the east and the west 
and the north—thence into the Mississippi 
River and down to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
system contacts two deepwater ports—the 
port of Chicago at the north end, just opened’ 
up, through which barge cargoes are trans- 
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shipped to ocean steamers headed for north 
European, Mediterranean and South Ameri- 
can ports via the St. Lawrence Seaway; and 
the port of New Orleans at the southern end, 
through which cargoes pass to Mediter- 
ranean, South American, and Pacific ports. 

Our economic future, particularly the 
future of the Middle West, rests In a large 
measure upon what we do to conserve and 
develop this great water system. For in an 
industrial economy, water holds the control 
on industrial expansion. And water is get- 
ting shorter in supply every day. 

Industry, agriculture, and citles—the hall- 
marks of our great Middle Western econ- 


omy-all have ravenous appetites for water. 


They must have it constantly, every day of 
every month of every year, to cool hot indus- 
trial coils, to carry of industrial and mu- 
nicipal wastes, to transport fuels and raw 
materials and finished products, to provide 
water for irrigation when nature denies 
water and to slake the thirsts of men and 
animals. The Mississippi River system does 
all of these things for the Middle West, our 
area, and it does them well when it is con- 
trolled and disciplined. 

The conservation end contro! of the Mis- 
issippi River system began to be undertaken 
by the Federal Government at the turn of 
the century. An enterprise of truly stagger- 
ing proportions, it hos, in the short space of 
some 50 years, provided protection from 
ravaging floods to thousands of river cities 
and towns and millions of acres of farm- 
lands, It has given us 7,500 miics of com- 
mercially navigable streams. 

This development has also giyen us bil- 
lions of kilowatt-hours of electric power. 
Some comes from harnessing the flows of the 
rivers themselves as they descend down- 
stream but most has been derived from low- 
cost transportation of fuels found through- 
out the system to huge thermoelectric gen- 
erating plans. River control also means 
pollution abatement. 

What about the mighty Missouri in all 
these river developments? Greatest of all 
the rivers in the system except the Missis- 
sippi itself, the Missouri in 1957 handled 
one-fourth million tons and in 1958, six- 
tenths million tons. These figures compare 
very poorly with the 814, million tons of 
the Ohio and the 203; million tons of the 
Ilinois. Why should this be? 

The Missouri River, rising at Three Forks, 
Mont., flows 2,475 miles to its mouth on the 
Mississippi, 17 miles above St. Louis. It 
drains a basin constituting one-sixth of the 
United States, rich in agricultural and min- 
eral resources and low in population. Its 
basin contains 13 billion kilowatt-hours of 
hydroelectric power in the fall of the river 
and a very great many more kilowatt-hours 
in the thermoelectric potentials in its lignite 
resources In the Dakotas and its petroleum 
resources in the Williston Basin. 

Here is a huge river—one of the longest 
and widest in the whole world—carrying 
millions of gallons of water through or past 
seven great States. 

The development of each section of the 
Mississippi River system has come about 
through the vigorous efforts of its own group 
of determined men. Sering the possibilities 
in their valleys and tasting the profits and 
other benefits to be realized, they have set 
upon carefully organized and reinforced pro- 
grams to get improvements needed to bring 
their river valley to full fruitation. Their 
efforts haye been coordinated and supported, 
since 1919, by the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. 

During the initial construction period of 
the Missouri Basin program, businessmen, 
farmers, and public servants marshaled their 
strength and coordinated their efforts to 
secure construction of the physical features 
of the Pick-Sioan plan. The valley associa- 
tion has tried, and I think successfully, to 
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be a major vehicle through which the citi- 
zens of the States in the valley could foster 
the control of the region's magnificent water 
resources. 

Now that some of the benefits of that 
construction program are becoming avail- 
able, a new responsibility must begin to 
supplant the task of getting the program 
built. The task now is to utilize the basin 
program wisely to improve and expand the 
area's economy. The region must secure new 
industry and the agricultural economy must 
be stabilized. Without proper exploitation, 
the magnificent structures now under con- 
struction cannot serve their full purpose. 

It is to do this job that the Missourl 
Basin, particularly the upper and middle 
valley, seems to lack a sponsoring group. 
There appears to be a tendency on the part 
of business leaders in the area to let George 
do it.” 

The tremendous floods, which as recently 
as 1951 and 1952 caused billions of dollars 
in fiood damage, cannot happen again. 
Dams to hold back these floodwaters have 
been built from Gavins Point, near Yankton, 
S. Dak., upstream to Fort Peck, Mont. Big 
Bend Dam, last of the six major structures, 
is finally under construction. 

Above five of the dams lies a huge and 
beautiful lake of sparkling blue water such 
as you would never expect to see on the 
muddy Missourl. The lake above the Oahe 
Dam, for example, will be longer than Lake 
Erie. 

A tremendous interest in water sports has 
developed. Big fish are being caught, boat 
and motor sales exceed automobiles sold 
locally. Beaches and vacation cottages are 
being constructed. Hydroelectric power is 
being generated at the dams and is being 
sold mainly to cooperatives. 

Where are the sponsors of industrial de- 
velopment of this unreplaceable resource? 
What will happen if they don't appear, 
organize, and make themselves. heard? 

What will happen is best demonstrated by 
what is already happening. This basin is 
being cut Into huge lakes, each separated 
from the other by a high dam wall which no 
barge can cross or get around. There are 
no provisions for locks, or otherwise lifting 
barges over the dams, which are absolute 
essentials to free movement of traffic on the 
river. 

True, it is said that locks or marine rail- 
ways can be installed later, But later may 
mean after a whole new philosophy has 
taken over this basin, a philosophy dedi- 
cated solely to the use of the river for recre- 
ation and for Government-owned, Govern- 
ment-babied, untaxed hydroelectric power. 

We must not let this happen. I speak for 
all Americans in saying that you who lve 
and operate in this area have a serious re- 
sponsibility to develop and conserve this 
enormous resource for us, according to the 
American tradition of development by pri- 
vate enterprise. You hold within the earth 
here billions of dollars of miné¢rals and agri- 
cultural products, and it is up to you to 
develop them and the facilities needed to 
get them to markets at proper costs and 
prices. 

River transportation has provided the an- 
swers to the other valleys and river trans- 
portation is a major part of the answer to 
the future of the Missouri Basin. Here are 
some of the truly great possibilities Inherent 
in the development of the Missouri for barge 
transportation as far upstream as economi- 
cally feasible: 

1, The outshipment of your great lignite 
deposits, 350 billion tons of them in the Da- 
kotas, to other points along the Missouri or 
elsewhere in the Mississippi Valley. 

2. The inshipments of ores to the mills to 
be constructed at the lignite fields. Is there 
any reason why Venezuelan or Texan alu- 
mina cannot be processed on the Missouri as 
well as on the Ohio River? 
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3. The construction of huge thermoelec- 
tric plants, to provide the additional electric 
energy that will be needed when the Mis- 
souri Basin is fully developed. These plants 
can utilize the basin’s own lignite and oll. 

4. The outshipment of the petroleum re- 
sources at Williston. Petroleum products 
constitute principal cargoes on the Missis- 
sippi River system. 

5. The outshipment of other minerals in 
the area, such as manganese, which may not 
be worth mining now because of total costs 
of delivery to points of usage. These costs 
now need to- be resurveyed in relation to 
their shipment via a canalized river system 
and modern barges and towboats. 

6. The outshipment of grain and other 
agricultural products via cheap transporta- 
tion to the great ports of New Orleans and 
Chicago. 

7. The Inshipment of grain to range areas, 
for complete cattle and hog raising, feeding, 
and slaughtering there. This is now under- 
way in Texas and substitutes for the older 
and clumsier method of shipping live cattle 
from place to place to be fed and slaugh- 
tered. Following the construction of local 
slaughtering houses, there will be the out- 
shipment of meat products. 

Overriding all of the foregoing is the 
eenormous growth of population being felt 
in the United States. The Missouri Basin 
contains land—good land and lots of it 
and land is what we'll need for our millions 
of additional citizens. 

Growth will come to the basin, whether 
it is ready or not. That growth will be 
orderly and profitable only if business and 
industrial leaders take steps now to plan 
programs of development and then fight for 
their programs. i 

The electric utility Industry of the upper 
Middle West bas an especially great oppor- 
tunity in the industrial development of the 
Missouri Basin. With this opportunity, thera 
is the usual correlative responsibility—re- 
sponsibility for the proper initiation of that 
development, to insure that it will be organ- 
ized and carried out properly. 

The Mississippi Valley Association would 
be pleased to incorporate a sound develop- 
ment program for the Missouri into its gen- 
eral program. 

We believe that the proper industrial and 
agricultural expansion of the Missouri Basin 
must be accomplished primarily through the 
resources of privately capitalized industry. 

What is needed is a program of special re- 
search and development for the Missouri 
with the following objectives: 

1. To coordinate current research now be- 
ing done on piecemeal bases by other agen- 
cles and to procure additional economic re- 
search as needed. 

2. To analyze and compare the economic 
and industrial and development factors at 
work in other river valleys and relate those 
findings to the economic and industrial ad- 
vantages of the Missouri Basin, 

3. To create task forces of leading busi- 
nessmen, farmers, educators, and profes- 
sional persons to explore and create ideas for 
economic and industrial development of the 
basin. ‘ ; 

4, To organize a program of education and 
publicity on a nationwide basis to inform 
business and industry of the commercial and 
industrial advantages of the basin. 

5. To cooperate with the existing organ- 
izations, public and private, which are en- 
gaged in similar activities on more restricted 
bases. 

Here is a positive dynamic program, which 
will make use of enormous and energetic 
forces now at work. It is in direct contrast 
with the negative program of simply com- 
plaining about the tax snd other advantages 
of others who are moving into a vold left by 
inactive business and industry. 

The Missouri River Basin—one-sixth of 
the United States—is our greatest undevel- 
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oped resource area, It has within itself the 
water supply, minerals, fuels, and potential 
for low-cost transportation which can enable 
it to produce products at lower costs than 
elsewhere in the world. It connects directly 
to the great Mississippi Valley River system, 
and can thus take in its raw materials and 
ship out its products over the greatest in- 
land waterway system in the world and out 
through the great ports of Chicago and New 
Orleans to all of the nations of the world. 

The development of the Missouri River 
Basin awaits the initiative, the imagination, 
and the vigorous action of its industrial 
leaders: It will repay them—and their chil- 
dren—tfar beyond their fondest dreams. This 
is what has happened in every other river 
basin on the Mississippi system which has 
been developed to date. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the widespread interest and con- 
cern over secrecy in Government, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxconp a statement 
which I presented last month to the 
Special House Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information in which I related ex- 
periences of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament, of 
which I am chairman, on the declassi- 
fication of information by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

In this statement I called attention 
to six specific instances in which Gov- 
ernment agencies mistakenly classified 
information and denied it to the public. 

Under our system of government, the 
withholding of information from the 
public should be permitted only in the 
interest of the Nation's security, not to 
cover up for errors which may have been 
committed or legitimate criticism of 
governmental actions. 

Congress has an obligation to see to it 
that the right to classify information is 
not abused by the executive branch of 
the Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPERIENCE OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT ON THE DECLASSIFICATION OF 
GOVERNMENT DocuMENTS 

(Statement of Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
chairman, to the Special House Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information) 
Achieving a balance between informing the 

public and preventing the dissemination of 

information which would be injurious to the 

Nation's security is one of the great prob- 

lems that confronts our Government at the 

present time. In this effort both the execu- 


tive and legislative branches have a respon- 
sibility. 

The Congress has been wise to establish 
special committees to study this problem 
and to take or recommend action when agen- 
cies of the executive branch appear to be 
restricting unduly the availability of in- 
formation to the public. In addition to 
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these committees the other com- 
mittees of the Congress must also be alert 
constantly to guard against the deliberate 
or inadvertent suppression of important data 
when national security is not involved. 

The purpose of this testimony is to share 
with the Special Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations the experience of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament with the declassification of in- 
formation by the executive branch. I am 
presenting this statement in response to a 
request from the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, JoHN E. Moss. 

It Is not my intention to suggest that the 
specific cases I cite be investigated further. 
Rather, it is to show that information is 
withheld for reasons that cannot be justi- 
fied in the name of national security and to 
stress the need for vigilance on this matter 
by all congressional committees. 

Over the past year the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament held a number of hearipgs, 
many of them in executive session. In all 
cases the executive session was held because 
the witness requested it. Usually, after such 
a session the transcript of the hearing was 
submitted to the executive agency or agen- 
cies involved for review. The executive 
agency then marked those parts of the testi- 
mony that, in its opinion, should remain 
classified. In order to determine whether 
this classification was justified, the sub- 
committee and its staff reviewed carefully 
the testimony after it was returned by the 
executive officials. When the reason for the 
classification was not self-evident, the exec- 
utive officials were questioned about it. 
Frequently a reason other than security was 
given for restricting the information. When 
these erroneous reasons were pointed out 
the executive officials often lifted the classi- 
fication label. 

The experience of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament suggests that in a great many 
cases the executive branch censors testimony 
for insufficient reason. In order to correct 
this practice the committees of the Con- 
gress and their staffs ought to review care- 
fully all testimony which executive depart- 
ments ask to have classified. The review 
should seek to determine the reasons for 
continued classification and whether they 
are valid. Such a procedure would redound 
to the benefit of the electorate by providing 
our citizens with an opportunity to become 
better informed, Members of Congress would 
also be in a much better position to perform 
their constitutional responsibilities. 

The cases which follow illustrate the var- 
ious points I wish to bring out. 

1. The Central Intelligence Agency, in re- 
viewing testimony given by a noted scien- 
tist, had classified a passage of testimony. 
When questioned as to why, the CIA official 
indicated he did not agree with the conclu- 
sion of the scientist and incorrect informa- 
tion should not be given out. When chal- 
lenged further on the point, the CIA repre- 
sentative agreed to let the scientist's conclu- 
sion stand? 

2. The Atomic Energy Commission at first 
classified portions of testimony given by one 
of its chiefs of division that there was no 
evidence the Soviet Union was developing, 
testing, or producing so-called clean nuclear 
weapons; that is, weapons with reduced ra- 
dioactive fallout. The Commission was 
asked whether it was not in the interest of 
the United States to have this information 
brought out. The Commission reviewed the 
matter and decided that the information 
was of interest and agreed to leave in that 
portion of the testimony.? 

3. The Department of State had struck out 
of testimony questions by the chairman and 
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rs by a witness regarding a study be- 

made by the Government on U.S. over- 

bases. When it was pointed out by the 
subcommittee that this information was 
contained in a news conference of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Department officials then 
said the testimony had been deleted because 
it seemed irrelevant. It was suggested that 
it was not the function of the Deparment 
in reviewing testimony for publication to 
rule on the relevancy of the discussion, par- 
ticularly questions the chairman considered 
sufficiently relevant to raise in the first 
place. The Department then agreed to leave 
in the discussion on the overseas base prob- 
lem? 

4. The Department of the Army and the 

-Department of Defense classified testimony 
relating to the results of Operation Sage- 
brush, simulated war maneuvers of the 
Armed Forces using tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. The Army refused to remove the cias- 
sification eyen after it was pointed out that 
at the time of the maneuvers in October 
1955, a reporter wrote extensive stories 
about them and that these news accounts 
could only have been written as a result 
of considerable background briefing on the 
part of military officers. Part of the reason 
why the Army wished to continue to classify 
the information, according to one officer, 
was that the results indicated the Army 
didn’t know quite what it was doing in the 
maneuvers. Even if this were true, said the 
officer, the Information should not be re- 
leased.“ 

5. The Department of the Army requested 
the elimination from the record to be pub- 
lished several portions of testimony sub- 
mitted by Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Max- 

well Taylor. When challenged on the clas- 
sification, over 90 percent of what had been 
taken out was restored. Among the passages 
finally declassified were those containing 

eral discussions of new nuclear weap- 
ons development and the tactical uses of 
these weapons. They aiso put back state- 
ments the General had made on the neces- 
sity of improving our nonatomic or con- 
ventional weapons capabilities if a nuclear 
weapons test ban should go into effect, gen- 
eral information on the fabrication of nu- 
clear weapons, expressions of opinion re- 
garding the reliability of agreements with 
the U.S. S. R., views on the psychological tm- 
pact of a nuclear test suspension on peo- 
ple around the world, and the effects of nu- 
clear fallout.“ 

6. The Government continues to classify 
significant information dealing with seismol- 
ogy, the study of earthquakes and move- 
ments in the interior of the earth. This 
includes testimony given before the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee and documents 
submitted to the subcommittee by execu- 
tive agencies. The subcommittee has never 
received a satisfactory explanation as to 
why such studies should be kept secret.* 

The reason that such studies should be 
made available is that advances in the 
science of seismology are needed and neces- 
sary to improve our knowledge about the 
detection and identification of under- 
ground nuclear explosions. It is to the in- 
terest of the United States to speed up our 
work in this field so that we may have a 
better conception of the capabilities of a 
control system for the cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests. An expanded research pro- 
gram in seismology is essential and a num- 
ber of well-qualified and prominent seismo- 
logists and geophysicists have recommended 
specific projects; yet, the detailed descrip- 
tion of these projects and the estimates 
given for the workability of certain theories 
for the detection and identification of nu- 
clear weapons tests remain closed to the 
public and to scientists throughout the 
country. What is. particularly of concern 
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is that some of our scientists who have 
visited the Soviet Union within the past 
year report that in some fields in seismology 
the Soviet Union is much more advanced 
than the United States and that in many 
respects more money is being spent on fun- 
damental research in seismology in the 
Soviet Union than is being spent in the 
United States. 

This suggests to me that the Department 
of Defense should not be the primary 
agency responsible for developing programs 
in the field of seismology and related scien- 
tific fields. Perhaps if this work were lodged 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce or the National Acad- 
emy of Science, the scientists of the coun- 
try would have access to the results of stud- 
ies made and experiments conducted. 


The six cases discussed briefly illustrate 
that Government agencies mistakenly classify 
information and deny it to the public. These 
are not the only cases that could be cited, 
but I believe the ones I have submitted 
amply demonstrate the need for vigilance 
on the part of congressional committees to 
review carefully all transcripts which con- 
tain classified information. If this is done 
then perhaps executive agencies, too, will 
exhibit greater awareness of the public's 
need to know and will exercise greater care 
in the future in the classification of testi- 
mony. 

I would not want to end this statement 
without emphasizing that in most cases 
overclassification of information is not a 
deliberate effort to deceive the people or 
to protect the Government from criticism. 
Generally I think it is due to a habit of 
being overcautious, in other words to fol- 
low the rule to classify when in doubt. 


1 Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Control and Reduction of Arma- 
ments,” pt. 17, testimony of Dr. Hans Bethe, 
p. 1539, discussion of the number of earth- 
quakes occurring each year in the U.S.S.R. 
and China equal to a given yield of nuclear 
explosive. 

*Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Control and Reduction of 
Armaments,” pt. 16, testimony of Brig. Gen. 
Alfred D, Starbird, p. 1394. 

*Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Disarmament and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” pt. I, testimony of William C. Foster, 
pp. 73-74. 

*Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Disarmament and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” pt. I, testimony of Gen, Maxwell D. 
Taylor, p, 140. 

3 Ibid., pp. 116, 117, 118, 119, 133, and 136. 

*Since preparing this statement I am 
pleased to report that some of this informa- 
tion has been released. Some material con- 
tained in the Berkner Report on Seismic Im- 
provement was released on June 12, There 
is the possibility that more of such informa- 
tion will be forthcoming. 


Address of Wen, Pagh C. Geant, Former 
U.S. Minister to Albania and Thai- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 
Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of an address 
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delivered by Hon. Hugh G. Grant, of 
Augusta, Ga., before the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil of Lowndes County, at Valdosta, Ga., 
on June 27, 1959. 

Mr. Grant is a former member of the 
State Department, and has served as 
U.S. Minister to Albania and Thailand, 
and I commend his address to the at- 
tention of all who believe in the preser- 
vation of constitutional Government: 
ADDRESS BY HucH G. GRANT, or AUGUSTA, 

GA., FORMER MEMBER OF THE STATE DE- 

PARTMENT AND U.S. MINISTER TO ALBANIA 

AND THAILAND, BEFORE THE CITIZENS’ 

COUNCIL or LOUNDES County, GA., INC., AT 

VALDOSTA, GA., SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 27, 

1959 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in 
an address before the law students of the 
University of Georgia at Athens in Febru- 
ary 1956, I stated that “a war is on in the 
United States of America—a racial revolu- 
tlon involving our whole social structure.” 
I said this racial revolution was spearheaded 
by the National Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Colored People, whose Negro 
leaders have as their goal the mongreliza- 
tion of the white and Negro people in the 
United States. I pointed out further that 
the goal of the racial revolutlonists is a 
leveling off of our American society into a 
common racial mold, eliminating all racial 
distinctions on the false theory that this 
constitutes democracy. I said also that 
neyer in all the history of these United 
States has there been such a widespread and 
insidious propaganda campaign, I made 
these statements publicly more than 3 years 
ago. 
Triggered by the black Monday decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, 
declaring segregation in the public schools 
unconstitutional, this racial revolution has 
resulted in mounting racial conflicts and 
violence, not restricted to the South, and 
grave disunity among the people of the 
United States at a time of international 
crisis when unity is imperative for the 
safety and security of the Nation. The 
clock has been turned back to the evil days 
of reconstruction following the tragic War 
Between the States. 

One of the major battlefronts in the cold 
war with Russia is right here at home. 
From the 1958 report of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee come shock- 
ing revelations of Communist activities 
through the enlistment of more than a mil- 
lion American citizens in some 200 organiza- 
tions in a nationwide campaign of political 
subversion. “Many of these Americans,” 
according to the committee, would be aghast 
if they understood the full import of their 
activities and the extent to which they bene- 
fit the Communist conspiracy. * * * The 
Communist operation today presents a men- 
ace more serious than ever before. * * * The 
objectives of the campaign for political sub- 
version is the destruction of the entire secu- 
rity system of the United States. 

In a hearing in Atlanta, Ga.. last July on 
Communist infiltration and activities in the 
South, Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
chairman of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, declared that most of the 
Communist Party operations in the United 
States today consists of underground- 
behind-the-scene manipulations * * * that 
there is a “pattern of (Communist) opera- 
tion * * * operations in the United States 
of worldwide conspiracy which is determined 
to destroy us.“ 

Let us take à brief look at the NAACP. It 
was founded in New York City, 50 years ago, 
by four white persons, Including a Russian- 
trained revolutionary, William E. Walling, 
and one Negro, W. E. B. DuBois, honorary 
chairman of the NAACP, DuBois has a long 
list of citations of Communist, Communist- 
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front and subversive activities, according to 
the files of the- House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. The files of the committee 
show further, according to an investigation 
by the staffs of Senator James O. Eastland, 
of Mississippi; Representative James C. Davis, 
of Georgia; and Attorney General Eugene 
Cook, of Georgia, that as of 1955 the president 
of the NAACP, the chairman of the board, 

. the honorary chairman, 11 vice presidents 
and 39 other top officials have records of 
affiliation or participation in Communist, 
Communist-front, fellow traveling or sub- 
versive organizations or activities. 

Among those listed in the files of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, accord- 
ing to the investigation, were Roy Wilkins, 
present executive secretary of the NAACP; 
Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel for the 
NAACP court attack on segregation in the 
public schools; and Henry Lee Moon, director 
of public relations. 

Only 3 weeks ago, on June 6, 1959, a Flor- 
ida legislative investigating committee de- 
clared that whether the NAACP has been in- 
filtrated and influenced by Communists on 
the national level or in the State of Florida 
is not open to question, It definitely has 
been. 

The whole story of the background of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of May 17, 
1954, outlawing segregation in the public 
schools, has not yet been revealed. One 
Supreme Court Justice, Felix Frankfurter, 

_ who participated in the segregation decision, 
has admitted that he was a legal adviser to 
the NAACP before he became a member of 
the Court. Certainly this infamous decree 
played right into the hands of the Commu- 
nist conspirators in the plot designed to 
create racial tension, strife, and violence in 
the United States. The Court overturned 
numerous Federal and State court decisions 
covering a period of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and in effect actually amended the Con- 
stitution. Here was a major victory for the 
Communist plotters in the United States. 

William Z. Foster, longtime head of Amere 
ican communism, pointed out in his book, 
“The Negro People in American History,” 
that Lenin, leader of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion of 1917, advocated racial warfare as a 
means to revolution. Like Karl Marx, Lenin 
seized upon the idea of using the Negro as 
a dupe for revolutionary purposes for the 
destruction of capitalistic power. 

Henry Lee Moon, mentioned above, high 
Negro official in the NAACP, back in 1948 in 
his book, “The Balance of Power, the Negro 
Vote," echoed this Marx-Lenin philosophy. 
Moon, who during New Deal days was as- 
sistant to the late Sidney Hillman, in the 
Political Action Committee of the CIO, wrote 
that “The Communist Party sees in the Negro 
an important ally in the struggle for the 
reyolutionary upheaval and redistribution of 
wealth and power—there is every reason why 
Negroes should oppose any attempt to purge 
Communists from American life.“ 

Having rung up a big victory through the 
Supreme Court segregation decision, the 
Communist plotters, seeking to stir up race 
tension, strife, and discord in the United 
States, scored again through the civil rights 
legislation enacted by the Congress in Au- 
gust 1957. A month later, in September 
1957, there was another important Commu- 
nist gain through President Eisenhower's 
unprecedented troop invasion of Little Rock. 

It is significant that immediately follow- 
ing the Eisenhower troop invasion of Little 
Rock, the Communist Daily Worker, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, commented as follows: “The 
action of the Government at Little Rock 
must not become a single-shot expedient, 
Little Rock cannot be half-way house for 
Government to rest its case against the in- 
surrectionary southern segregationists. As 
Faubus’ infamy was no isolated stunt of a 
wild man, sô Eisenhower's counteraction at 
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Little Rock must not be an isolated deed, 
but the first of a series of measures that the 
Government must be compelled to undertake 
to put down the southern racists’ revolt and 
secure the rights of the millions of Negroes to 
exercise their full rights as citizens.” 

Now this comment by the Communist 
Daily Worker is indicative of Soviet global 
pressure tactics, designed to create the im- 
pression throughout the country and the 
world that the South is a center of public 
disorder and mob violence by Negro-hating 
white citizens, Nothing is further from the 
truth. I am of the opinion that if and 
when the truth ever comes out, it will be 
revealed that certain acts of mob violence in 
the South, such as the bombing of syna- 
gogues and schools, were actually designed 
and carried out by Communist-front agents 
from outside the South. 

The battle for more far-reaching so-called 
civil rights legislation, aimed at the South, 
is now underway in the present 86th Con- 

As Senator Strom THURMOND declared 
recently before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, this legislation 
“would in effect treat the South as a con- 
qured province to be ruled over, insofar as 
race relations are concerned, by a czar in 
the person of the Attorney General of the 
United States.” 

The Attorney General's czarism would not 
be restricted to the South. If you analyze 
this trend of Federal authority in the United 
States, there is only one conclusion—uniess 
the movement is checked, we are headed for 
an all-out Federal police state (which is a 
Communist state) centralized in Washing- 
ton, with the power to control the individ- 
ual acts and thoughts of all the citizens of 
all the States, North, South, East and West. 

History repeats itself. As in the Recon- 
struction era, following the War Between 
the States, a vicious struggle for political 
power through public office, inimical to the 
welfare-of the Nation, is going on today in 
this country. As I read the civil rights bills 
which are now pending in the Congress, in 
preparation for testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, my 
thoughts went back to the political activi- 
ties of Thad Stevens and Charles Sumner, 
the radical political leaders of the Recon- 
struction era, Surely if Stevens and Sum- 
mer could rise up out of their graves and 
see what is going on today they would freely 
admit they were pikers. These men and 
thelr followers, in the quest for political 
power, were oblivious to the welfare of their 
country. They instigated and forced the 
adoption of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution through fraud and corruption and 
at the point of Federal bayonets directed at 
the people of the prostrate South. 

Let us not overlook the fact today that 
it is this 14th amendment that is cited as 
the only legal basis for the Supreme Court 
decision ordering race mixing in the public 
schools and elsewhere. This 14th amend- 
ment is a colossal fraud since it was illegally 
incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Today some of our topflight political lead- 
ers in both major parties are following in 
the footsteps of Stevens and Sumner, They 
appear to be utterly oblivious to the funda- 
mental facts in this race mixing campaign 
in the United States, as well as blind to the 
Communist global strategy to use this move- 
ment as one effective means of destroying 
the American Republic from within. 

At the height of the civil rights battle in 
the Congress in the fall of 1957, which was 
featured by Senator Tuurmonp’s historic 
filibuster, David Lawrence's U.S. News & 
World Report, à national magazine which 
io facts, published this significant head- 
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“Outside the South, It's 4 Million Negro 
Votes That the Fight's All About—4 Million 
Negro Votes in 14 States—These Votes Can 
Decide Elections.” 

And today the knockdown, drag-out po- 
litical battle between the national Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties for the Negro 
bloc vote in strategic States, with large elec- 
toral votes, where the Negroes hold the bal- 
ance of power, is underway as the 1960 
presidential sweepstakes approach. And 80 
we witness the continuation of the strange 
and sorry spectacle of white political lead- 
ers of the Nation, which was founded and 
developed by sturdy white pioneers with a 
racial heritage of thousands of years, grovel- 
ing for political control through a minority 
group of primitive Negro people only 95 
years removed from slavery. 

In this connection, a brief glance at the 
history of the origin of this American Re- 
public is pertinent. Early America was 
colonized and developed by white people of 
northern European stock. These white plo- 
neers, loyers of individual liberty and fear- 
ful of central bureaucratic control, wrote 
the Declaration of Independence; fought and 
won the American Revolution against great 
odds; formed a Union of States for mutual 
protection from outside enemies; and 
adopted a Constitution with a Bill of 
Rights to provide a minimum of central 
control. These white pioneers and their 
descendants, trekking across the vast North 
American Continent, expanded the little 
American Republic into a great Nation. 

Now such achievements in a brief period 
of less than 300 years is no accident. Back 
of the sturdy determination and physical 
courage of the American white pioneers, as 
I have pointed out, was a racial heritage de- 
veloped through thousands of years of strug- 
gle, sacrifice, and war. 

And what of the racial heritage of the 
American Negroes, who under the leadership 
of the NAACP and its misguided white al- 
lies, are now trying to force their way into 
our white institutions on the basis of full 
racial. equality? The answer is obvious, 
Their forebears were primitive savages in the 
dark jungles of Africa. The black chieftains 
of their ancestors actually aided the avari- 
cious white traders in capturing the slaves 
for the overseas slave markets. There are 
today approximately 160 million Negroes still 
living in a primitive state in Africa. A few 
native Africans, trained in foreign universi- 
ties and followng the Communist line, are 
today the agitators for so-called independent 
movements in Africa, 

In the United States the descendants of the 
Negro slaves, copying the customs, manners 
and religion of the white Americans, have 
made steady progress under the friendly 
tutelage of the southern white people and 
through the system of segregation. If these 
American Negroes, who have many fine qual- 
ities, are let alone by the revolutionary lead- 
ers of the NAACP and its allies they will 
continue to make more progress, individ- 
ually and collectively, as a race of people, 
It does not follow, however, that the Ameri- 
can Negroes as a race can attain equality 
with the white people as a race through 
integration. There is a wide gulf between 
the two races of people, physically, mentally 
and morally, Race is a fact. That there 
are superior and Inferior races is also a fact. 
The Negro race has never made the slightest 
contribution to civilization, 

The desegregation of the Washington pub- 
le schools, following the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, by order of President 
Eisenhower, to establish a model for the 
Nation, revealed the gulf existing between 
the two races. This was made crystal clear 
in the exhaustive investigation of the Wash- 
ington schools by a special House committee 
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headed by Representative James C. Davis, 
of Georgia. ‘There was chaos. There was 
also deterioration in standards, which no 
special educational devices, such as the so- 
called four track system, adopted by the 
Washington school authorities, can elimi- 
nate as long as race mixing continues. 

Five years have elapsed since the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17. 1954, de- 
claring segregation in the public schools 
unconstitutional, and 4 years have passed 
since the second Court decision of May 31, 
1955, ordering desegregation of the public 
schools “with all deliberate speed.” 

Well, what is the situation today in the 
desegregation of the public schools in the 
17 States and the District of Columbia, in- 
volved in the Court decisions? Is the so- 
called law of the land to desegregate being 
carried out with all deliberate speed? What 
is the outlook? 

Southern School News, which is published 
monthly in Nashville, Tenn, in its June 
1959 survey, states that out of a total of 
2,875 biracial school districts in the region 
comprising the 17 States and the District 
of Columbia, 742 districts are known to have 
begun or completed the process of desegre- 
gation, 

Although these statistics indicate that the 
Supreme Court order to desegregate with 
all deliberate speed does not appear to be 
very speedy, I am of the opinion that we 
should face up to the realities of the sit- 
uation relating to public school integration, 
especially since race mixing in the schools 
stands at the very top of the list of plans 
formulated by the race mixing conspirators 
for the complete integration of every phase 
of American life. As I have pointed 
out, amalgamation—mongrelization—of the 
races is the ultimate goal of the master 
minds directing the conspiracy. In the final 
analysis, success depends upon the success 
of school integration. 

Make no mistake about it, my friends, we 
are faced with a sort of creeping paralysis in 
public school integration, Of the 17 States 
and the District of Columbia, which prior to 
the Supreme Court decisions, pursuant to 
the Constitution of the United States and 
their own constitutions and laws, exercised 
complete control of their public schools, 
operating them on a segregated basis, only 
six Deep South States remain in this cate- 
gory. These States are Alabama, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi. In several of these States suits are 
pending or are in process, designed to break 
the segregation barricades. 

Desegregation of the public schools Is pro- 
ceeding slowly but surely in all of the border 
States. In Arkansas it looks as though Gov- 
ernor Faubus, backed by the legislature and 
popular support, nray have lost his dramatic 
fight to prevent the desegregation of the Lit- 
tle Rock high schools unless the Governor 
can find a way to circumvent recent Federal 
court edicts, 

In the Deep South States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee there is so far only 
limited or token integration. The spotlight 
is on the Old Dominion State where a sharp 
struggle is underway by segregation leaders to 
counteract the surrender policy of Governor 
Almond who in January agreed to the col- 
lapse of Virginia's massive resistance pro- 
gram in the face of Federal court edicts. 

There is drama in Prince Edward County, 
Va., where one of the original suits for school 
desegregation was brought before the Su- 
preme Court. Now ordered to desegregate in 
September 1959 by the U.S. circuit court of 
appeals, which reversed a U.S. district court 
decision granting a 6-year grace period in 
desegregating, Prince Edward County will 
abandon its public school system and operate 
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private schools for white children in churches 
and other buildings. 

Again, my fellow citizens, make no 
mistake about it—once the bars to race 
mixing in the public schools come down, 
through token integration or local option 
in any community of the State, the stage 
is set for the pattern to spread throughout 
the State. In areas heavily populated with 
Negroes a tiny break in the segregation 
dykes. can easily result in a flood. It is 
significant that today in Atlanta, the capital. 
city of Georgia, there is much talk of token 
integration and local option, arising from 
the recent U.S. district court order to the 
Atlanta public school officials to end racial 
segregation. ? 

I was a spectator at the trial in Federal 
court in Atlanta on June 5, when the in- 
junction suit against the Atlanta Board of 
Education, brought by 10 Negro parents at 
the Instigation of the NAACP, was heard 
and acted upon. 

This trial, it seemed to me, was a distinct 
triumph, a sort of Roman holiday, for those 
seeking racial integration, not only in the 
public schools of Atlanta, but throughout 
the State of Georgia. Before the trial ever 
got underway the die was cast against segre- 
gation in a preliminary order, previously 

upon by US, District Judge Frank 
A. Hooper, and his associate, Federal Judge 
Boyd Sloan. This preliminary order was an- 
nounced by Judge Hooper before any argu- 
ments were presented. Everything that fol- 
lowed was anticlimax. 

This Federal courtroom scene in Atlanta 
on June 5 seemed unrealistic, but at the 
same time brutally realistic in its implica- 
tions to the white people of the sovereign 
State of Georgia. Here was a large crowd 
of Negroes, the majority of whom were no 
doubt members of the NAACP. These peo- 
ple lined the walls and jammed the aisles 
of the courtroom. The white spectators 
were a small minority. Here was the chief 
counsel for the plaintiffs, a Negro woman 
of New York City, representing the NAACP. 

Nearby in the Federal courtroom was an 
observer of the trial, Georgia's Attorney 
General Eugene Cook, who had made a 
speech to the Peace Officers Association of 
Georgia in Atlanta in 1955, entitled “The 
Ugly Truth About the NAACP.” In this 
speech, the attorney general said he referred 
to the subversive design behind the current 
crusade of the misnamed National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and its fellow-traveling fronts to force upon 
the South the Communist-inspired doctrine 
of racial integration and amalgamation. 

Appearing on behalf of the defendants, 
the Atlanta School Board, was Chief Counsel 
B. D. Murphy, who has been a special assist- 
ant attorney general representing the State 
in the college segregation cases. Murphy's 
line of argument seemed to me to be wholly 
unrealistic, in that it sought to make it 
appear that there was no intent to segregate 
the races in the Atlantic public schools. 
The testimony as a witness, of Miss Ida 
Jarrell, superintendent of the Atlanta 
schools, followed the same general trend. 

Late in the afternoon of June 5, Judge 
Hooper indicated the general outline of his 
final order. In this final order, announced 
on June 16, Judge Hooper heild, in effect, 
that the Supreme Court decision, in the 
Brown integration case ruling out ‘acial 
segregation in the public schools is the law 
of the land and that he (the US. district 
judge) was bound by it; that the Atlanta 
public school officials must present to him 
for approval a plan of desegregation; and 
finally, that he (the U.S. district judge) 
would give the Georgia General Assembly 
time to act on the desegregation plan. 
There was as an indication that Judge 
Hooper would look with favor upon some 
Sort of pupil placement plan to provide for 
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screening of school pupils on other than 
racial lines. In effect, Judge Hooper granted 
& grace period—a breathing spell—which 
should allow the schools to continue op- 
erating on a segregated basis for at least an- 
other year. 

In the wake of the U.B. district court rul- 
ing in Atlanta there has been widespread 
discussion of the issue throughout the State 
and some indications of panic, In some 
quarters, particularly in the Atlanta news- 
Papers, there were statements to the effect 
that Judge Hooper had exhibited magnanim- 
ity toward the defendants. Said the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, editorially, on June 21, 
“He (Judge Hooper) showed proper concern 
for the social welfare of the State and the 
future of public education. The court 
has granted Georgia both time and latitude 
to seek its own solution within the law.” 

Well, everyone to his own opinion, but I 
cannot follow this line of reasoning. Judge 
Hooper's order in effect strikes down the 
system of segregation of the races in Geor- 
gia’s public schools whose constitution of 
1877, amended in 1945, provides that sepa- 
rate schools shall be provided for the white 
and colored races. Judge Hooper's order up- 
holds a decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which is regarded by many eminent legal 
authorities, as well as leading Federal and 
State public officials, as sociological, illegal 
and unconstitutional, a direct invasion of 
certain rights of the sovereign States pur- 
suant to the Constitution of the United 
States. as set forth particularly in the 10th 
amendment of the Bill of Rights: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” 

I pose the question; Are Federal judges, 
including Judge Hooper and Judge Sloan 
and other judges in other States involved in 
this school situation, bound by the Supreme 
Court decisions? Is there no latitude what- 
soever, especially in cases involving a dubious 
Supreme Court decree which, as indicated 
above, is under strong attack on a wide 
front? Where these Federal judges took 
their oaths of office, did they swear to up- 
hold the Supreme Court or the Constitution 
of the United States? 

What if these Federal judges, in the event 
they upheld the right of the State to sep- 
arate the races in the public schools, were 
reversed by the next highest Federal court 
or by the Supreme Court? Would this con- 
stitute a stigma on the record of these 
judges? I cannot visualize such a course of 
events. 

I pose the further question: Does a Fed- 
eral judge, called upon to deliver a mo- 
mentous decision, affecting the welfare of 
the people of his own native State, have any 
obligations to uphold the constitution, laws 
and customs of that State? 

When Judge Hooper's final order, banning 
segregation of the races in the Atlanta pub- 
lic schools was announced, I sent a telegram 
to Governor Vandiver to the effect that the 
U.S. district court order constituted a direct 
challenge to him as the chief executive of 
Georgia and to the members of the general 
assembly. I urged the Governor to call a 
special session of the general assembly at 
the earliest possible date with a view to 
asserting the full sovereignty of the State 
of Georgia in the field of public educa- 
tion, through the adoption of whatever leg- 
islation may be necessary to implement the 
bill to invoke the doctrine of interposition. 

This bili of interposition, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand, was approved by the 
General Assembly of on March 9, 
1956, by a vote of 218 to 1. 
vides: 

“That sald decisions and orders of the 
Supreme Court of the United States relat- 
ing to separation of the races in public 
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institutions of a State, as announced and 
promulgated by said Court on May 17, 1954, 
and May 31, 1955, are null, void and of no 
force or effect.” 

All of the resisting Southern States, except 
North Carolina, according to my informa- 
tion, 3 years ago adopted resolutions of in- 
terposition with a view to maintaining their 
sovereign right to operate their own school 
systems without Federal interference. There 
are numerous historic precedents for the 
application of the law of interposition and 
the cases have not been restricted to the 
South, Georgia has been a leader. Listen 
to what James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of 
the Richmond, Va., News-Leader and au- 
thor of The Sovereign States,” has to say: 

“No State in the Union has more clearly 
perceived the dangers of judicial encroach- 
ment than Georgia, and no State—into our 
own time—has been more resolute in resist- 
ing them.” 

Citing two famous cases, Editor Kilpatrick 
referred to Georgia's remarkably successful 
interposition in the Chisholm case, in which 
Georgia flatly refused to abide by a decree 
of the Supreme Court, and the Yazoo Land 
case, in which Georgia wrathfully denounced 
the Supreme Court, and her representatives 
in Congress succeeded, over a period of sev- 
eral years, in frustrating the claims of the 
Yazoo purchasers. 

The Supreme Court has spoken. The U.S. 
district judge in Atlanta has spoken. The 
time has come for the State of Georgia to 
speak. 

The paramount issue before the people of 
Georgia is—who is to control the operation 
of the public schools, not only in Atlanta, 
but throughout the State—the legally con- 
stituted officials of Georgia or the Federal 
authorities? This grave question should be 
resolved without delay. The people of 
Georgia are entitled to know what les ahead 
in the education of their children. 

The strategy of defense, which has char- 
acterized resistance to the race-mixers in the 
Southern States, including Georgia, should 
be abandoned for the strategy of offense. 
Holding-the-line tactics and delaying-action 
devices should give way to bold and forth- 
right action, The State of Georgia, through 
its chief executive and its general assembly, 
should proclaim that under the Constitution 
of the United States and pursuant to its own 
constitution, laws, and customs, it has the 
right to maintain and operate its public 
educational institutions as it sees fit, that 
it intends to keep its schools and colleges 
open—and on a racially segregated basis. 
This is interposition. 

I am of the opinion that there is a good 
possibility that several other Southern States 
would follow Georgia's lead.” Such concerted 
action could not only turn the tide in the 
battle for race mixing, but it would also go a 
long way toward forestalling the creation of 
that powerful, centralized Federal police 
state in Washington, 

My fellow citizens of Georgia, we must 
meet the crisis that-confronts us without 
delay, for the hour is late. The white peo- 
ple of Georgia, who believe in constitutional 
government and the right of a sovereign 
State to control its own internal affairs, 
must mobilize their forces for positive ac- 
tion. Individual citizens must be willing to 
stand up publicly and be counted, dedicat- 
ing themselyes to the cause which we be- 
lieve to be right and just. Individual sacri- 
fi¢es in time and money are required. The 
race-mixing conspirators are heavily fi- 
nanced. Thorough organization for collec- 
tive action, in an orderly and lawful manner, 
at the local level is imperative, Organiza- 
tion should be on a strictly nonpartisan 
basis, devoid of political tieups. There 
should be full freedom for independent ac- 
tion on the problem with which we must 
deal. Each of Georgia's 159 counties should 
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be organized, functioning through regular 
meetings. A plan for effective coordinated 
effort at the State level should be formulated 
by the people at the local level through their 
county organizations. 

The decisions on this momentous Issue 
will be made at the State capitol in Atlanta 
by the chief executive and members of the 
General Assembly of Georgia. I am of the 
opinion that it is the desire of the great 
majority of Georgia citizens to retain their 
public schools and colleges as presently op- 
erated on a racially segregated basis, which 
is not possible through such foot-in-the- 
door devices as token integration, pupil 
screening, grade-by-grade gradualism, or 
local option. As so well expressed recently 
by Georgia's Representative James C. Davis, 
“We will ultimately have mass integration 
or no integration. There is no such thing 
as a middle ground in this problem.” 

The desire of the great majority of 
Georgia's citizens to retain their racially 
3 public schools and colleges must 

be crystalized and forcibly expressed by the 
white citizens of Georgia mobilized for posi- 
tive action, as indicated above. Let's go 
into action, fellow -citizens, 


It’s the People’s Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
*Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing a great deal recently about 
government by veto which, in my 
opinion, is a little ridiculous. If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, or any President, does 
not reflect the wishes of a majority of 
the people when he vetoes a bill, the Con- 
gress can certainly override it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the July 20, 
1959, edition of the U.S. News & World 
Report which gets to the heart of this 
matter and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

It's THE PEOPLE's Veto 
(By David Lawrence) 

Political discussion lately has centered on 
the presidential veto. The Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman has urged members of his 
party in Congress to exercise their power to 
force vetoes on the theory that it is po- 
litically advantageous to do so. President 
Eisenhower, on the other hand, has been ac- 
cused of using his authority to negate the 
will of Congress, and there have been de- 
nunciations of this as government by veto.” 

What we are witnessing today is the 
Strange phenomenon of irresponsible gov- 
ernment because there exists in both houses 
of Congress a two-thirds majority which is 
opposite to the party in control of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. There 
have been instances where, even when the 
same party controlled the White House and 
two thirds of both houses of Congress, a 
presidential yeto has been overridden. This 
is a refiection of public opinion—it is, in a 
sense, the people’s veto of a presidential 
action: 

In the 1937 battle between President 
Roosevelt and Congress on legislation to in- 
crease the membership of the Supreme Court 
from nine to fifteen Justices, he could not 
muster even a 51 percent majority, though 
the Democrats actually had elected in 1936 


-responsibility to all the people. 
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more than two thirds of both houses. The 
people said, No.“ 

The truth is, as Woodrow Wilson wrote 
in his book on “Constitutional Government” 
5 years before he became President, the 
Chief Executive alone is in a position to rep- 
resent the national interest, and he can de- 
rive substantial power and prestige from his 
hold on public opinion. This is why there 
is a fallacy in the oft-repeated comment that 
a President in his second term is a “Jame 
duck" and that the Constitution should not 
have been amended to prohibit more than 
two terms in the Presidency. 

This amendment was adopted in 1947 to 
some extent on the theory that a President 
leads by reason of the patronage or favors 
he can dispense and that, if eligible con- 
tinually for reelection, he could win votes 
in Congress by virtually bribing members 
with promises of presidential beneficence. 
But this assumes that an unpopular Presi- 
dent could thwart the public will. It ignores 
the fact that every two years all- Members 
of the House, along with a third of the 
Senate, must go before the electorate, 

A President is as strong as the public 
opinion that he is able to mobilize. Mr. 
E senhower is in a powerful position today 
precisely because he is not a candidate 
for another term. The country feels he Is 
not politically ambitious, and he has an- 
nounced that he will not attempt to dictate 
the nominee of the 1960 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Whatever influence Mr. Eisenhower has 
over his own party or over the members of 
the Democratic Party in Congress comes 
from his accurate sensing of the national 
will. He himself, in discussing this point 
at last week's press conference, said: 

1 am trying to do what will, I believe, 
be good for the country, and I don't enjoy 
vetoing bills. I don't believe that there is 
any validity in such expressions as ‘govern- 
ment by veto.” 

“I am part of the process of legislation 
and when I am the only official, along with 
the Vice Presiden., who ls voted into office 
by all the people, I think I have got a special 
So, I try 
to tell them and explain to them what I am 
doing. If they approve, that ought to have 
some effect.” 

The argument is sometimes made that a 
majority of the people are in favor of the 
Democratic Party because in the 1958 elec- 
tion Democrats carried both the House and 
the Senate overwhelmingly. It is pointed 
out that even in 1956, when President Ei- 
senhower was re-elected, the Democrats 
actually polled more votes for Congress than 
did the Republicans. The figures, however, 
present a statistical paradox. For, actually, 
the yotes for Congress are cast in individual 
districts or States, and, where one congres- 
sional candidate is acknowledged to have 
preponderant support, many citizens do not 
take the trouble to votez 

Recently another paradox has been noted 
in the Gallup polls. They show Mr. Eisen- 
hower to haye made a gain in popularity 
from 52 to 62 percent since last year's con- 
gressional elections. But the pollsters still 
find that more people label themselves as 
Democrats than as Republicans. 

This has little bearing on what the na- 
tion wants at any particular moment by way 
of legislation or action by the Executive. 
Each proposal or national polciy has to be 
judged on its merits, If the President vetoes 
& bill and public opinion generally is on his 
side, it would not be good politics for mem- 
bers of the opposite party or of his own party 
to override the veto. 

The President is elected by all the people. 
He is not supposed to bow to sectional or 
pressure groups. 

Mr. Eisenhower is singularly free from po- 
litical entanglements. He has no political 
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ambition. He has only a littie more than 
18 months to serve. If he refuses to sign a 
bill, it's because he thinks that it what the 
people want. This is indeed a people's veto. 


Statistics Submitted by American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration Concerning 
. Petitions for Immigrant Visas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter I received from 
Rev. Caesar Donanzan, executive na- 
tional secretary of the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration, 5 East 35th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

The letter follows: 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
ON ITALIAN MIGRATION, 
New York, N.Y., July 13, 1959. 
The Honorable Tuomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LaNE: Permit me to 
acknowledge receipt of and to thank you for 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, dated 
June 16, 1959, volume 105, containing your 
speech on “The Immigration Laws of the 
United States.” 

Permit to refer further to my correspond- 
ence with you regarding our interest in the 
solution of the fourth preference quota 
problem and to draw your attention to the 
statistics submitted by the U.S. Department 
of State on June 10, 1959; concerning the 
number of petitions filed by American citi- 
zens and classified under this category of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. They 
are as follows: 


84, 952 


There is no doubt that some of these 
84,952 applicants tadult sons and daugh- 


ters, brothers and sisters of U.S. citi- 
zens) are married and have children. We 
have advocated, you will recall, that, in order 
not to create a future problem of separated 
families, they be permitted to bring spouses 
and children with them. 

The index used officially to determine the 
family unit size is 1.7 which, multiplied by 
the total number of 84,952, equals 144.418. 

Since many of the petitions have been on 
file for several years, it must be assumed 
that some of the applicants or their peti- 
tloners have either passed away or—the 
former—have lost the desire to emigrate be- 
cause they have been absorbed in the econ- 
omy of their native country.or for other 
reasons. These factors would somewhat re- 
duce the toal number of fourth preference 
immigrants, 

We further recommend that the immi- 
grants be admitted within the next 4- or 


— 
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5-year period, during which time no addi- 
tional petitions be accepted. 

We belleve that it is in the American na- 
tional interest that these people be admitted 
and, furthermore, we believe that our Gov- 
ernment has a moral responsibility to act 
favorably upon the petitions since it has 
accepted and approved them. 

Appreciative of your continued interest 
and support of this vital objective, I am, 
With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
CAESAR DONANZAN 
Rev. Caesar Donanzan, P.SS8.C. 

P.S.—You will be interested to know that, 
according to the Department of State, less 
than 1,500 Italians would receive nonquota 
visas and thereby benefit by H.R. 5896 out of 
the 64,453 presently walt listed. 


Geneva: Round 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world watches closely the conferences 
now going on in Geneva. Upon the out- 
come of these conferences may well rest 
the future of free nations everywhere. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the York Daily 
News of July 13, 1959, which I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Geneva: Rounp 2 


Pollowing a recess of 3 weeks, the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference takes up again today 
at Geneva, 

As in round 1, so in round 2 the United 
States. will be represented by Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, Britain by Selwyn 
Lloyd, France by Maurice Couve de Mur- 
vilie, and Soviet Russia by Andrei Gromyko. 
Sitting by as observers permitted to talk now 
and then will be representatives of West 
Germany and Red-enslaved East Germany. 

The conversation, as before, will have to 
do mainly with West Berlin and Khru- 
shchey’s November 27, 1958. bawl that the 
Western allies had to pull their troops out 
of there within 6 months, or else. 

Khrushehev's May 27 deadline is long past. 
He modified his ultimatum in advance of 
that date, when 1t dawned on him that his 
bluff was a bust. Now, he is merely saying 
— — got to get out ot West Berlin some 

è. 

Well, what happens in the second round? 
In our opinion, the Western Foreign Minis- 
ters have made all the concessions to Khru- 
shchey that they can make without actually 
selling West Berlin down the river. 

They have offered to reduce the Western 
garrison, now amounting to about 11,000 
men. They have shown a willingness to let 
East German Communists, instead of Rus- 
sians, check trucks into and out of West 
Berlin, as agents of the Russians. And they 
have offered to cut out what Khrushchev 
calls subversive activities in West Berlin. 
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WE'VE ALREADY GONE TOO FAR 


In view of Communists’ notorious skill at 
grabbing a mile when given an inch, these 
concessions would make the Western Allied 
occupation of West Berlin a good deal more 
difficult than it has been, and would en- 
courage the Kremlin to step up its efforts to 
blast us out of there. 

We think the Western foreign ministers 
erred in offering any of these compromise 
steps, and we are convinced that Khru- 
sheher took them merely as signs of Western 
allied weakness. 

ow, however, it is advance-doped that 
British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd will 
try in the second Geneva round to sell still 
more concessions to the United States and 
France for the appeasement of Moscow. 

One of these, it is said, will be an offer to 
set up a four-power commission, including 
a Soviet representative, for running West 
Berlin or perhaps all of Berlin. 

A moron could see how dangerous it would 
be to let the Kremlin stick a foot into West 
Berlin in that way. This commission from 
the start would be bedeviled and disrupted 
by the Russian member. 


STAND PAT, MR. HERTER 


We hope Messrs, Herter and De Murville 
will stand pat, from first to last. 

Ehrushchey hasn't offered a single con- 
cession to our side, and won't as long as he 
thinks we're weak willed. 

If the West lets West Berlin slide into 
Khrushchey’s Marxist fell, the West will 
hand the Kremlin its biggest single victory 
to date in the cold war. The Western alli- 
ance will start coming apart, nation after 
nation will hurry to appease the Red slave 
empire, and communism will be in sight of 
its long-planned enslavement of the entire 
human race. 

This conference, then, is, ong other 
things, a test for Herter, which will show 
whether he has the cold courage and un- 
shakable resolution of the late John Foster 
Dulles, or whether he is just a nice, high- 
minded fellow with a fat percentage of rub- 
ber in his backbone. 

A lot of Mr, Dulles’ longtime supporters 
tear Herter is the latter, while devoutly hop- 
ing they will be proved mistaken, 


WILL HE PASS IT? 


Certainly he delivered a firm, bluntly 
worded TV and radio report to the Nation 
on round one at Geneva, But that didn’t 
finish this job. 


Herter's next job is to hold out against 
any further concessions to Moscow on West 
Berlin, regardless of pressures brought to 
bear on him by chicken allies, homegrown 
Russia lovers, Gromyko, or anybody else. 

We hope with all our hearts that Herter 
will pass this test. On his passing it may 
depend the life or death of Western civiliza- 
tion. . 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
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from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shali give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the publie by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F, Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U, S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
i EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for tħe Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReCOaD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared D.C. appropriations for White House. 


b 


Senate passed defense appropriations and took up D.C. home rule bill, 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 12069-12105, 12165 


Bills Introduced: 7 bills and 3 resolutions were*intro- 


duced, as follows: S. 2378-2384; S.J. Res. 120; and 
S. Con. Res. 61-62. Pages 12074, 12165-12166 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Joint Committee on Atomic Energy entitled 
“Proposed Amendment to Agreement for Cooperation 
With the United Kingdom, and Proposed Agreements 
for Cooperation With the Republic of France, Canada, 
Turkey, the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and Greece on the Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defense Purposes” (S. Rept. 513); and 

S. 1138, to provide for a readjustment of benefits for 
post-Korean veterans, with amendments (S. Rept. 514). 

Page 12074 


Bills Referred: Five House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 12105 


D.C. Appropriations: H.R. 5676, fiscal 1960 appropria- 
tions for the D.C., was cleared for President’s signature 
when Senate adopted conference report thereon. Mo- 
tion to reconsider this action was tabled. pages 12130-12132 


Defense Appropriations: By unanimous vote of 90 
yeas (motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with 
amendments H.R. 7454, fiscal 1960 appropriations for 
the Department of Defense, after taking the following 
actions on additional amendments thereto: 

Adopted: Engle amendment providing that the com- 
mercial air transport service authorized shall be from 
licensed air carriers not holding certificates as supple- 
mental air carriers that have available equipment for the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet; and 

Rejected: By a tie vote of 46 yeas to 46 nays, modified 
Thurmond amendment to reduce from $100 million to 
$80 million funds available for procurement of com- 
mercial air transport service from carriers certified by 
CAB as scheduled or supplemental air carriers; and 
Proxmire amendment to eliminate $380 million, Ship- 
building and Conversion, Navy (cost of a nuclear- 
propelled attack aircraft carrier). 
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Also, the Chair sustained Chavez point of order 
against Humphrey amendment to add proviso that 
$500,000 shall be available to Departments of State and 


Defense, jointly, for special foreign policy studies relat- 


ing to disarmament and weapons control, and possible 
technical means of enforcing any reduction-of-arms 
agreement. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Chavez, Hayden, Russell, Hill, Ellender, Robertson, 
Byrd (Virginia), Saltonstall, Bridges, and Young 
(North Dakota). Pages 12105-12130, 12132-12151 


Policy on Communism: Senate adopted (motion to 
reconsider tabled) S. Res. 115, to authorize studies re- 
specting national policy in contest with world commu- 
nism ($60,000). Pages 12152-12153 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
during balance of week Senate will consider S. 1687, 
D.C. home rule, to be followed by S. 1928, participation 
of U.S. in Inter-American Development Bank, and 
probably a call of the calendar. Page 12153 


Tariff—Gift Imports: H.R. 7567, to extend for 2 years 
the privilege of free importation of gifts from members 
of the Armed Forces of the U.S. on duty abroad, was 
passed without amendment and cleared for White 
House. Pages 12153-12154 


D.C. Home Rule: Senate made its unfinished business 
S. 1681, to provide an elected mayor, city council, school 
board, and nonvoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the D.C. Page 12157 


Veterans’ Benefits: Authority was granted for filing of 
individual and minority views on S. 1138, to provide for 
a readjustment of benefits for post-Korean veterans 
(reported today). Page 12074 


Record Votes: Two record votes were taken during 
Senate proceedings today, which appear on pages 12130 
and 12151. l 

Treaty Reported: International Wheat Agreement, 
1959 (Ex. E, 86th Cong., Ist sess.), was reported (Ex. 


Rept. 5). Page 12074 


I Kept Right on Going 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, July 16, Michael L. Benedum 
will sit quietly in his living room reading 
congratulatory letters on his 90th birth- 
day anniversary. f 

M. L. Benedum, an outstanding native 
West Virginian, has enjoyed a fabulous 
career as the most successful oil wild- 
catter in history and is the possessor of 
that outstanding quality—concern and 
compassion for the well-being of his 
Tellowman. 

Tomorrow's birthday anniversary of 
the stalwart mountaineer will be the oc- 
casion for him to receive greetings and 
congratulations from the President and 
the Vice President of the United States, 
as well as from those of us in the Con- 
gress, and, indeed, from just plain folk. 

Each year and each decade have been 
marked by Mr. Benedum testifying, by 
his good living and genuine serving, to 
the Longfellow dictum that “Age is op- 
portunity no less than youth itself.” 

Mike Benedum's responsiveness to the 
needs of his home community and 
his country—their recreational, educa- 
_ tional, and religious activities and in- 

stitutions—has been the hallmark of the 
respect and esteem his deeds have en- 
gendered in people of all walks of life. 

His countless admirers and coworkers, 
and those hosts of men and women who 
call him “blessed,” join in the wish that 
Michael Late Benedum will enjoy more 
fruitful years to further inspire them, as 
he has done for so long. 

His 90th birthday anniversary recalls 
an article which I wrote 5 years earlier 
for a national magazine, Success Un- 
limited. In the preparation of that 
article, I ask Mr. Benedum what he did 
when he met adversity and defeat on his 
road to success. He replied: “I kept 
right on going.” 7 $ 

Mr. President, that is the title of the 
story published by Success Unlimited in 
April 1955, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Kerr RIGHT on GOING 
(By JENINNGS RANDOLPH) 

Henry George, social theorist of the second 
half of the 19th century, once said that he 
was disturbed by the spectacle of men whose 
incomes were derived not from the services 
they rendered the community, but merely 
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from the fact that they had the good fortune 
to hold advantageously situated soil. 

If George had had the privilege of know- 
ing Michael L. Benedum, probably the world’s 
most Celebrated oil wildcatter, he would not 
have been so disturbed. On the contrary, he 
would have marveled, even as we who know 
him today marvel, at M. L. Benedum’s talent 
for deriving his income from making advan- 
tageously situated soil render service to the 
community. For with Benedum's lifetime 
objective of puncturing the earth's crust in 
search of the precious, black, flowing liquid 
which has made him rich, have gone other 
objectives which have made him great. 

On a sultry July day in 1890, a tall hard- 
muscled young man of 21 boarded a train at 
the little town of Bridgeport, W. Va. He was 
headed for Parkersburg, W. Va., and an un- 
certain future. There was only one empty 
seat in the crowded car. The young man sat 
down in it. At the next stop a middle-aged 
man, laboring with a heavy suitcase got 
aboard. The young man jumped to his feet. 
“Won't you take this seat, sir?“ he asked. 

“Oh, no. Keep your seat, son,“ the man 
said. 

But the young man insisted. The stranger 
smiled, All right, I'll sit down—but only if 
you sit on the arm and talk to me.” 

The man, impressed with the youth's go- 
ing out of his way to help a stranger, asked 
some questions. He soon learned some- 
thing of the history of the young man at his 
side. “So you want a job?” he asked. 
“Well, I'm John Worthington, general super- 
intendent of the South Penn Oil Co. How 
abont working for me?” 

Thus began the fabulous career of Michael 
Late Benedum—a career founded on perhaps 
his most outstanding quality—concern for 
the well-being of his fellowmen. 

Today—at 85—Mike Benedum, erect and 
almost wrinkle-free, with a youthful appear- 
ance to match his frame of mind, ranks as 
the most successful oil wildcatter in history, 
as the discoverer of more oll than any other 
single individual who ever lived. In the past 
35 years, his discoveries have added more oil 
to the world’s known reserves than the world 
has consumed. They have included every 
State in the Union where rigs have gone to 
work. Royalties from his discoveries have 
made the University of Texas a wealthy insti- 
tution. The wells he drilled in Rumania 
proved both a blessing and, during World 
War II, a curse to that nation. His discovery 
and development of Colombia's vast oil 
wealth has raised the standard of living of 
the entire country. He played an important 
role in discovering Mexico’s seemingly in- 
exhaustible reserves. And as recently as 
1950, Mike Benedum, at 81, sent geophysicists 
by helicopter over a million acres of leased 
wasteland in Canada to make recordings of 
the terrain. Subsequent discoveries there 
show notable promise of developments in 
both gas and oll. It is more than likely that 
if you asked Mike what was the best oilfield 
(he never thought merely in terms of wells) 
he ever brought in, he would probably ex- 
claim, “The next one.” 

Today, Mike Benedum’s fortune ranges up- 
ward of about $100 million, probably putting 
him among the Nation’s dozen richest men. 
It also places him in the ranks of one of the 
W 

tates. 


What qualities go to make up such a man? 
What did Mike Benedum do that you can do 


in your life—perhaps not to create a $100 
million fortune—but to make living a richer, 
more regarding experience for you? 

If you will but appropriate only two of the 
many principles followed by Benedum in his 
achievements, you will go a long way to- 
ward achieving success. 

Benedum has based his life on giving— 
always doing more than was expected of 
him without expecting return. This habit 
of going the extra mile got him started. 
How was he to know that the stranger to 
whom he offered his train seat was in a 
position to give him a job? By alwnys do- 
ing more than was expected, by always giv- 
ing with no thought of immediate getting, 
Benedum simply put the law of increasing 
returns to work for him, and as it always 
will, the law repaid him handsomely. 

Think thoughts of giving instead of get- 
ting and you, too, can reap the effects of 
this law. 

Mike Benedum has had reverses in fortune 
which might have broken another man. 
Shortly after making his first fortune, he 
lost It—as a result of a tip from his brother 
to get out of the ofl business and play it 
conservative. 

What did Mike do when he lost his for- 
tune—when everything was at its blackest? 
He kept right on going. He returned to 
his first love—oil—and soon his faith in 
what he knew he could do best was paying 
off in yet a greater fortune. Through be- 
Ueving by doing he turned yesterday's losses 
into today’s fortune. As he says: 0 

“I've had no ulcers because I've had con- 
fidence, faith, and patience to carry me 
through, If halfway up an obstacle I'd 
meet a streak of bad luck, I kept right on 
going ‘til I was over the top.” 

In 1920 his attempt to tap oil in the 
Philippines in productive quantities failed: 
again adversity hit. Did Mike abandon all 
hope? -Did his econversation reveal that he 
was defeated by this setback? No. His op- 
timism rang through his every word as he 
said, “That is part of the game. Tou can't 
expect to find deposits of oll everywhere you 
look. If you did, there wouldn't be any fun 
wildcatting.” 

If you, like Benedum, can stand tall when 
misfortune strikes, if you can learn to look 
for the seed of ar equivalent benefit in every 
adversity, you will have put into effect an- 
other priceless principle of successful living. 

Mike Benedum’s recipe for success is com- 
pellingly put: The first step to success, he 
explains, Is to be doing what you like. Then 
work. He says: 

“Work yourself, drive yourself, make sacri- 
fices, or you'll never achieve anything worth- 
while.” 

Mike Benedum's philosophy about money 
goes something like this: I'm just a trus- 
tee for it—and will be held accountable for 
the good I can accomplish with it—both in 
the community as a whole and in behalf of 
opportunities for people coming up—even 
as I was given an opportunity, back when.” 

Opportunities for investment within the 
vast complex of his numerous enterprises 
have always been made available to his as- 
sociates. 

His fortune will play many great parts. He 
built a million dollar Methodist church in 
Bridgeport, W. Va. Smaller colleges in West 
Virginia and Pennsylyania share his interest 
and the public will benefit from his Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation (in 
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y young? 

On 85th birthday, he said, “I have 
been asked how I keep going at my age. My 
formula is to keep busy so that the years 
go by unnoticed. To despise nothing ex- 
cept selfishness, meanness, and corruption; 
fear nothing except cowardice, disloyalty, 
and indifference; covet nothing that is my 
neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and 
his gentleness of spirit; think many, many 
times of my friends and, if possible, seldom 
of my enemies, As I see it, age ls not a ques- 
tion of years. It is a state of mind. You 
are as young as your faith, and today I 
think I haye more faith in my fellow man, 
in my country, and in my God than I have 
ever had.” 

And while he sees vast opportunities for 
the future, he is realistic in appraising 
them: 

“It takes a combination of character and 
assets to get started—and you don’t come 
upon either easily. It takes lots of sacrifice, 
curtailment of first impulses, and patience 
to succeed.” 

Speaking of patience, Mike is most im- 
patient with those who intone the old saw 
about opportunity being a thing of the past, 
that it was all parceled out to our grand- 
fathers. 

“Sheer nonsense,” says Mike Benedum. 
“They told me that too, when I was a kid. 
All the good farmland is gone—there’s no 
more opportunity. What they didn't realize 
was that the times were to unfold new op- 
portunities for pioneering. Oil, steel, and 
other flelds were waiting for explorers to 
discover and develop them. 

"The same is true today—if a person looks 
hard enough and has sufficient drive, those 
with pioneering blood in their veins will 
find an outlet for their energy.” 

Because he is still such a person, today, 
as he approaches the age of 86—and who 
knows what new venture in a life of end- 
less possibilities—Mike Benedum, still 
standing tall, is keeping right on going. 


Adequate Representation Allowance One 
Key To Insuring That Qualified Persons 
Head U.S. Embassies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 24, 1959, I submitted a resolution 
which would put the Senate on record 
as favoring the selection to head our em- 
bassies and legations overseas of career 
diplomats with a useful knowledge of the 
language and culture of the countries 
involved. 

At that time I pointed out that estab- 
lishment of such a standard must be ac- 
companied by congressional support for 
adequate representation allowances. 
Otherwise, experienced American diplo- 
mats would be eliminated from consid- 
eration for posts for which they are well 
qualified merely because they lack a per- 
sonal private income sufficient to cover 
the costs of social responsibilities inher- 
ent in the positions. 
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In the July 5, 1959, issue of the Ore- 
gonian of Portland, Oreg., there ap- 
peared an excellent editorial commenting 
on this relationship between wealth and 
diplomacy in American foreign relations. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, July 5, 1959] 
SHORT RATIONS 

After a promising start, Congress has de- 
cided against making it possible for other 
than wealthy persons to serve as ambassa- 
dors to the world’s major nations. Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, Arkansas, 
who, as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has been promoting 
appointment of trained diplomats to im- 
portant ambassadorial posts, has, at the 
same time, urged an increase in allowances 
to prevent out-of-pocket costs to those rep- 
resenting the United States abroad. But 
House delegates in conference committee 
have refused to accept this idea. 

This means that appropriations will not, 
in some Cases, cover the official expenditures 
required of ambassadors in such posts as 
Paris and London, and that the state of a 
man’s pocketbook must still be among the 
considerations in selecting such envoys. 

Oregon Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER re- 
cently inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a table showing that, of the two of of 
three U.S. ambassadorial and ministerial 
posts filled by foreign service personnel, 
virtually all are qualified in the language of 
the country to which they are assigned. But 
when he asked for the language qualifica- 
tions of ambasadors and ministers outside 
the professional corps, the State Depart- 
ment responded that it did not have that 
information. 

Ridiculous. The State Department surely 
knows what languages its envoys speak. It 
must be assumed that it is embarrassed to 
make the information public. Circum- 
stances are likely to remain embarrassing so 
long as wealth and politics are retained as 
major criteria in the selection of our rep- 
resentatives abroad. 


A Challenge to All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of an address delivered by Preston J. 
Moore, national commander of the 
American Legion. 

It was my pleasure and privilege, on 
June 26, 1959, to attend the department 
of Idaho convention at Twin Falls and 
to hear Commander Moore deliver this 
dynamic message. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
pertinent points which the national com- 
mander makes concerning current legis- 
lation, an accelerated program of Ameri- 
canism, renewed activity on behalf of 
veterans, and national security. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You active Idaho Legionnaires who are at- 
tending this convention—any many of your 
hard working comrades back home—are do- 
ing your part to help build a new spirit of 
progress and achievement. 

At the beginning of this year I said that 
“community service is the answer to the fu- 
ture of the American Legion.” In commu- 
nity after community where you have put 
effort and initiative into fine community 
service programs, you have proved the accu- 
racy of that statement. 

Rehabilitation, Americanism, national se- 
curity, child welfare, these are the founda- 
tion stones of the American Legion. You 
have been building the American Legion of 
the future through your renewed emphasis 
on these four basic programs. 

I have no doubt that the solid progress 
made during the past year will be reflected 
into Idaho's membership strength. My con- 
gratulations to you for a job well done. 

I am indebted to each of you individually. 
I also want to pay my respects to your đe- 
partment leaders—the Legionnaires with 
whom I have been permitted to work very 
closely during these past months. 

To Department Commander Pete Wilson, 
to your national executive committeeman 
Hawley Atkinson, to Adjutant Lou Babb, 
and to all of the Idaho Legionnaires who 
ably filled positions on our national commit- 
tees, my sincere thanks. 

However, neither they, nor you, nor I serve 
the American Legion with the hope of per- 
sonal credit. We work for and in the Le- 
gion because we believe in it—because it is 
our way of meeting an obligation to our 
Nation and to our fellow veteran. 

According to a book that made the rounds 
a few years ago, life begins at 40. The 
record I will review briefly today indicates 
that in its 40th anniversary year, the Ameri- 
can Legion has definitely taken on new vigor. 
It is virtually certain that this year, for the 
first time in 6 years, we will score a member- 
ship gain. 

Membership as you know, is our power- 
plant. It provides the push and prestige that 
make all our programs go. The increase at 
this particular time has a deeper significance. 
It means that the American Legion creed of 
service is attracting new believers. And it 
means that we shall have new hands to 
carry on the work of the many devoted 
Legionnaires who have answered their last 
rollcall, ` 

As national commander, I share your sense 
of achievement over this reversal of the 
membership trend. I also recognize that 
the credit belongs primarily to you—to the 
blue-capped Legionnaire who gives his time 
and effort to’ his post and asks only the 
satisfaction of serving. 

Heading the list of 36 departments which 
already have topped their membership totals 
of 1958 are North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. The entire American Legion will 
benefit from their pace-setting performances. 
My own department of Oklahoma is near the 
top—and while there’s nothing unusual 
about Oklahoma turning in a championship 
job in any kind of competition, the records 
show that very seldom has a department 
increased its enrollment while one of its 
members occupied this office. 

So the accent once again is on growth— 
on à renewal of strength not only in mem- 
bers but in purpose. 

The current year has seen that strength 
of purpose tested and affirmed on every 
major front of American Legion activity. 

In rehabilitation, we have long advocated 
@ realistic revision of the veterans’ pension 
program. I am happy to report that the 
Congress is well on the way to providing one. 
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The object of our concern here is a large 
group of war veterans and their survivors 
who are preyented by age or other circum- 
stances beyond their control from caring 
adequately for themselves. A gensrous Gov- 
ernment long ago recognized their plight 
in the form of a limited program of modest 
disability and death pension awards. The 
cost has been small—the return in human 
dignity enormous. And yet, antiveteran 
forces have chosen to subject this program 
and its beneficiaries to an almost constant 
Tain of pressure and abuse. 

The administration recently proposed leg- 
islation that would have sharply reduce the 
rates and numbers of those on the disability 
pension rolls. We found it to be a “bill of 
wrongs —and said so. We urged the Con- 
gress instead to enact changes to meet these 
fundamental goals: (1) Higher pension 
awards, particularly at the lowest income 
level; (2) the same eligiblity requirements 
for death pension to the widows and orphans 
of World War IT and Korea as are now ap- 
plied to World War I cases; (3) reasonable 
increases in the income limitations that 
determine pension eligibility; and (4) as- 
surance that the awards will continue to go 
only to beneficiaries actually in financial 
need. 

Under the leadership of Chairman TEAGUE, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee approved a 
bill that is consistent with all four of these 
recommendations. 

On June 15, the House passed the bill and 
Senate approval is expected without sub- 
stantial change. 

Here, in practical terms, is what enactment 
of H.R. 7650 will mean: 

As of July 1, 1960, 7 out of every 10 veter- 

Ans, widows, and orphans now on the rolls 
will receive increased awards. In addition, 
more than 275,000 not eligible under existing 
law will go on the rolls. A total of approxi- 
mately 1,132,00 veterans and survivors will 
gain either increases in their present rates 
or a place on the rolls for the first time. 

Now I want to make it clear that the bill 
does not contain everything we recommended. 
Some features fall short of our estimate of 
the need; some will require careful evalua- 
tion in practice. In my judgment, it is a 
good bill; compared with the plan submitted 
by the administration, it's a great bill. It 
guarantees that the Congress will continue to 
recognize the Nation's obligation and the 
veteran's need. — 

I only hope that the people who tried to 
destroy the program will take this latest 
defeat to heart, and will turn their atten- 
tion to something more constructive than the 
harassment of war veterans and their fami- 
lies for whom life itself has become a battle. 

The child welfare and youth training ac- 
tivities of our combined American Legion 
posts and units add up, I believe, to the 
greatest investment made by any organiza- 
tion in the future of America. This year 
we've upped the ante. 

By year’s end we will have spent roughly 
0 million on child welfare and related serv- 

es. 

An additional 100 Boy Scout units have 
been organized under American Legion spon- 
sorship, bringing the total to 4,333, 

Forty-nine departnrents this summer are 
training 18,000 high schoo} juniors to know 
and respect good government at 49 American 
Legion Boys States. 

When it first became a national program 
in 1926, American Legion junior baseball 
Was played by 26 teams. The competition 
now getting underway will feature 18,000 
teams—with about 1 million boys participat- 
ing in some phase of the program. 

This is the type of work we were organized 
to do, We are doing more of it for the 
benefit of more young Americans than 
ever before, and still there's plenty of room 
for expansion, 


— 
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Again, the important thing is that we're 
on the move. At the post level where all our 
achievements begin, both the spirit and the 
fiesh are willing. 

Building for the future has also claimed 
our best efforts in another area of traditional 
concern—national security. 

In this 18th year of the cold war, we face 
a far greater challenge abroad and at home 
than ever before. The Soviets hold the fni- 
tlative militarily and psychologically. Their 
drive for world domination has registered 
vital new gains in the Middle and Far East, 
and there's a definite possibility that in Cuba 
they will capture a vital stronghold at our 
very doorstep. 

We believe that strong military forces, 
armed and organized according to modern 
standards, represent a minimum answer to 
this threat. That is why we have emphasized 
the importance of balanced forces, of 
strength in being as against strength on 
paper, and of regerve forces adequate to as- 
sure defense in depth. With one ominous 
exception, the defense appropriation bill now 
pending in the Congress recognizes these 
needs 


The exception relates to missile power— 
the new first line of our defense. A year ago, 
there were official denials that a missile gap 
really existed. Now the gap is acknowledged, 
but we're told it's nothing to worry about 
that the Soviet lead is only a year or two 
long, and perhaps we can keep it from 
growing. 

The disturbing thing to us is that most of 
the arguments supporting a limited missile 
program fall back sooner or later on the 
element of cost and the desirability of bal- 
ancing the budget. We're concerned about 
the budget, too. But we're more concerned— 
and I think most Americans share our con- 
cern—about building the kind of military 
preparedness that will enable us to uphold 
America's honor and advance America’s 
cause in the world struggle with communism. 

Frankly, a second place finish in the nu- 
clear arms race doesn’t impress us as a na- 
tional objective. The Communists have not 
lowered their sights; they mean to conquer 
us. We ought to rely more on our readiness 
to win a fight than on their reluctance to 
start one. 

The Army Chief of Staff, Gen, Maxwell 
Taylor, recently stated: “If we looked into 
the books of the Soviet leaders where they 
Ust our national assets and liabilities, I am 
sure we would find that they count heavily 
upon American unwillingness to bear for 
long the discomforts and hardships which are 
the price of world leadership.” 

Have we reached that point already? Do 
we value our freedom and sovereignty so 
little that we will do only what can be done 
conveniently and with comfort? 

The real issue is more than survival. We 
can survive, if that is all we want, by quitting 
the fight—and coexisting the way hundreds 
of millions of people are coexisting today in 
Russia and China and in all the captive lands 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

Americans, historically, have aspired to 
something more. Our richest and greatest 
resources are to be found not in military 
or industrial might but in our tradition of 
faith in America—of dedication to the sanc- 
tity of human freedom and of confidence in 
the destiny of our country. This is the 
spirlt—the positive purpose—that should 
motivate and control our national policy. 

Love of soft living is not among the ideals 
for which we fought. Perhaps the time has 
come when we must choose between luxury 
and liberty. 

Winston Churchill, in the dark summer of 
1941, reminded us that “the destiny of man- 
kind is not decided by material computation, 
When great causes are on the move,” he 
said, “we learn that we are spirits, not ani- 
mals; and that something is going on in 
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space and time which, whether we like it or 
not, spells duty.” 

Our great cause is human freedom. Our 
plain duty, I believe, is to launch a freedom 
offensive that will utilize the full potential 
of our power—economic, psychological, and 
moral. The patriots who fathered our cause 
deemed it worthy of their fortunes, their 
lives, and their sacred honor. Let us act in 
their image. Let us demonstrate by deed as 
well as word that we are resolute and 
united—that our single purpose is peace 
with justice—and that neither fayor nor 
fear will persuade us to take less. 

If we do this, we will command the re- 
spect and confidence of peoples the world 
over who are waiting to see on which side 
the real power lies. We will put an end to 
doubts about our capacity to lead. And we 
will finally be in a position where we can 
make the moves and leave the checkmating 
to the Kremlin. 

I have reviewed here today just a few of 
the ways in which we, the American Legion, 
are serving—and can serve—our common 
heritage. To help the veteran who needs 
help, to encourage youngsters to grow 
straight and our country strong are obliga- 
tions that we cherish as Legionnaires. May 
God grant us the will and the way to con- 
tinue to meet them. 


Independence Day for Courts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr: President, on May 
28, 1959, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, under the 
distinguished chairmanship of Senator 
Estes Kerauver held an opening hear- 
ing on Senate Joint Resolution 57, in- 
troduced by myself and Senators CLARK, 
HENNINGS, HUMPHREY, LANGER, MORSE, 
NEUBERGER, and PROXMIRE, This resolu- 
tion proposes an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to protect the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court as final authority in 
all cases involving constitutional issues. 
The proposed amendment was intro- 
duced because, although the Supreme 
Court has by tradition, historical accep- 
tance and continuity of court decisions 
exercised authority to declare any Act 
of Congress or law of a State unconstitu- 
tional, nowhere has that authority been 
expressly stated in the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

In view of the interpretation given a 


-number of resolutions adopted by the 


American Bar Association in February, 
1959, dealing with specific issues in the 
internal security field on which the 
Supreme Court had handed down de- 
cisions, I am most gratified that the 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Ross Malone has, on a number 
of recent occasions, reiterated the spe- 
cial responsibility of the bar in main- 
taining the independence of the courts 
and the judiciary. He pointed out, in 
addressing the Judicial Conferences of 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit in Asheville, 
N.C., on June 30, and of the 10th Ju- 
dicial Circuit on July 3, that when the 
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independence of the Courts is endan- 
gered by attacks arising from deci- 
sions in controversial cases, this special 
responsibility of the bar assumes vital 
importance. In doing so, Mr. Malone en- 
dorsed and urged adoption of the consti- 
tutional amendment which I had pro- 
posed. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record Mr. Malone's remarks before the 
Judicial Conference of the 10th Circuit, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE Day FOR COURTS 


(Address by Ross L. Malone, president, 
American Bar Association, before the An- 
nual Judicial Conference of the 10th Ju- 
dicial Circuit of the United States, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., July 3, 1959) 

The indictment returnéd against George III 
by the Continental Congress at Philadelphia 
on July 4, 186 years ago, contained as two of 
Its specifications: 

“He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

“He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries.” 

That this aspect of the tyranny of the 
English monarch had so outraged the 
Colonists, that it was included in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, is of special sig- 
nificance as a backdrop for the subsequent 
history of the courts of this country. 

The original concept of justice having been 
that it was the beneficence of the sovereign, 
and the judges who administered it having 
been the agents of the Crown, it is under- 
standable that the concept of independent 
courts was slow to develop. 

In 1776, the concept of an independent 
judiciary was of comparatively recent origin. 
It had received its first formal recognition In 
England in the Act of Settlement of 1701, 
which for the first time provided that judges 
should be appointed for the period of their 
good behavior and prevented the removal of 
judges except on an address from Parliament 
to the Crown. Throughout the early stages 
of English history, judges had combined the 
performance of administrative duties for the 
Crown with the administration of justice and 
frequently had confused the two functions. 

In the 14th century, some steps had been 
taken to bring about a gradual separation 
of the administrative functions of courts 
from their judicial functions, but progress 
was intermittent and retrogression was not 
unusual, Throughout this period, and even 
until the Act of Settlement various English 
kings thought nothing of polling and ma- 
nipulating the judiciary to insure a favor- 
able outcome in any matter in which the 
Crown had an interest, whether direct or 
incidental. 

A typical example was the attempt of 
James II to secure judicial recognition of 
the power of dispensation. This resulted 
in his discharge of a number of judges who 
would not bend to his will and give judicial 
sanction to the doctrine that this was with- 
in the royal prerogative. It was this purge 
which led one of the ousted Judges to warn 
the king, “Your Majesty may find 12 judges 
of your mind, but hardly 12 lawyers.” 

James and his successors were not de- 
terred, however, and Judges continued to oc- 
cupy the bench at the king’s pleasure, until 
the Act of Settlement in 1701. It was in- 
evitable that history during this period 
should provide frequent examples of the 
monarch coercing favorable rulings from 
judges dependent upon him for their tenure, 
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The Act of Settlement was of no assist- 
ance to the American Colonists, however, in 
spite of the fact that they also had been the 
victims of the system which subjected 
judges to the whim of the Crown. Its pro- 
visions did not extend to the colonial judges. 
Some of the colonists and colonial assemblies 
had sought to obtain this protection, but 
the Tory argument prevailed that to create 
an independent colonial judiciary might 
“lessen the joint dependence which the 
colonies ought to have upon the government 
of the Mother Country.” 

The lack of this protection and the re- 
sulting dependence of the judiciary upon 
the pleasure of the sovereign was frequently 
brought to the attention of the colonists. 
The historic trial of John Peter Zenger in 
1735 for seditious libel was upon charges 
among others, that he had published articles 
critical of the removal of a colonial judge 
by the Royal Governor as the result of the 
failure of the judge to decide a case in 
accordance with the interest of the Governor. 

The second specification of the Declara- 
tion of Independence with reference to ju- 
dicial abuses referred to making the judges 
dependent upon his will alone, not only for 
their tenure, but also for “the amount and 
payment of their salaries.” This specifica- 
tion no doubt resulted, at least in part, from 
the royal plan announced in 1772 under 
which judicial salaries in the Colonies would 
be paid by the Crown, rather than by the 
Colonial Assembly or other local source. 
This proposed change, at a time when the 
Colonies were becoming increasingly res- 
tive, was a rather obvious attempt to Insure 
control of the courts by the Crown, and was, 
of course, in direct opposition to the grow- 
ing demand that justice be administered in 
the Colonies by judges who were independent 
of the infiuence of the Crown. 

It is interesting to speculate whether the 
recognition of the importance of independ- 
ent courts which was included in the Decla- 
ration of Independence is primarily attrib- 
utable to Thomas Jefferson, whom we recog- 
nize as its principal author. There were 
two signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence who, in all probability, had personally 
experienced the attempted imposition of the 
sovereign’s will upon a dependent court. 
They were Sam Huntington, a judge of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut by appoint- 
ment of George III, and Richard Stockton, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

Regardless of the immediate occasion for 
including these provisions in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, however, it is apparent 
that concern as to the lack of independence 
of the courts extended throughout the Colo- 
nies. Thus the Declarations of Rights 
adopted in 1776 by Maryland and Delaware, 
in almost identical language, provided; 

“That the independence and uprightness 
of judges are essential to the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, arid a great security 
to the rights and liberties of the people.” 

Having experienced the vices inherent in 
subservient courts, it would seem that the 
colonists would make independence of the 
courts a major objective of their new regime, 
but surprisingly, they failed to achieve such 
independence in establishing their own 
government. 

Probably as a result of distrust, engendered 
by the fact that the courts had been con- 
sidered instrumentalities of the King, and 
also because the legislative branch of the 
Government was the branch considered most 
responsive to the popular will, the first 
courts established in the States of the new 
Republic were also denied independence, 
They were made-subservient, not to the 
executive, but to the legislative branch of 
the Government. The legislatures were em- 
powered to make rules governing the courts, 
vacate and annul judgments, grant new 
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trials and otherwise completely dominate 
the administration of justice. 

Whether it can be said that the situation 
of the courts had been improved by this 
change in the dominant branch to which 
the courts were the subservient estate is 
debatable. If it can be said that in a 
democracy the will of the majority is the will 
of the sovereign, then actually little change 
had occurred since the will of the majority 
of the members of the legislative body had 
merely been substituted for the will of the 
Crown. 

The courts had gained in one respect, 
however, In effect, they now had the bene- 
fit of an act of settlement which made them 
secure in their tenure, at least for the 
terms for which they were appointed, 

There seems to be little doubt, however, 
that the weaknesses in this system were 
soon apparent. Thus, Madison discussing 
the proposed Constitution in the Fed- 
eralist,” No. 22, said: 

“Complaints are everywhere heard from 
our most considerate and yirtuous citizens, 
equally the friends of public and private 
faith, and of public and personal liberty 
e * + that the public good is disregarded 
in the conflicts of rival parties, and that 
measures are too often decided, not accord- 
ing to the rules of justice and the rights of 
the minor party, but by the superior force of 
an interested and overbearing majority. 
However anxiously we may wish that these 
complaints had no foundation, the evidence 
of known facts will not permit us to deny 
that they are in some degree true.” 

It thus becomes apparent that while July 
4, 1776, was Independence Day for the coun- 
try, it was far less than that for the courts. 
Perhaps it was an emancipation day that 
was needed. In any. event, the substitution 
of the legislative branch for the executive 
as the dominant estate merely substituted 
one evil for another. With the passage of 
time, however, it did serve to demonstrate 
the absolute necessitv that courts in a de- 
mocracy such as ours must be independent 
equally of the executive and the legislative 
branches, if they are to perform their vital 
function. 

The recognition of that necessity, as the 
product of sad experience, resulted in the 
independent judiciary created by our Con- 
stitution, as a third, equal, and coordinate 
branch of Government. To help preserve 
that independence, “good behavior” was 
established as the tenure of their offices, and 
an express provision was included in the 
Constitution that the judges of the United 
States “shall at stated times receive for 
their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance 
in office.” 

No thinking citizen of our democracy today 
would knowingly destroy the independence 
of our courts which has been gained through 
such travail, Whether or not he has ever 
had recourse to them he must realize that 
the law, and the courts which administer 
it, are his final hope for the vindication of his 
individual rights as a citizen, He may have 
the utmost confidence in the President and 
the executive branch of the Government. 
He may feel that the legislative branch 
should be paramount because it reflects the 
views and wishes of the majority of our 
citizens and is responsive to them through 
the elective process. Nonetheless, if he 
thinks, he realizes that it is to the Judicial 
branch of the Government that he will turn 
in the final analysis for the protection of his 
rights, regardless of who may threaten them. 
He must realize also that the enforcement 
and protection of his rights provided by the 
courts is not going to be dependent upon 
whether he is in the majority or in the 
minority in the assertion of his rights. 
Whether the opposing party be the Govern- 
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ment of the United States, a tremendous 
corporation, or all of his neighbors he knows 
that his opponent or opponents must meet 
him on equal terms at the courthouse. 

I wish that any citizen who entertains 
doubts as to the importance of the inde- 
pendence of the courts could see the legal 
system and courts of the U.S.S.R. in opera- 
tion as a group of American Bar Association 
Officials did last summer. 

We were particularly interested in the sys- 
tem of justice of the U.S.S.R., the function- 
ing of their courts, and in the status of law- 
vers in the Russian society. We found to 
our surprise that there are in Russia today 
some 16,000 lawyers who make their living 
in the private practice of law. Two thousand 
of them are located in Moscow, a city of 6 
million people. These private practitioners 
are not working for the government, as is 
everyone else in Russia, but are still em- 
Ployed by their clients and dependent upon 
the fees paid by thelr cHents for their livell- 
hood, The system of peoples courts which 

«exists, with appellate courts leading finally 
to the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., was a 
More complete judicial system than we had 
anticipated finding. The trials which we ob- 
served were conducted reasonably well, and 
the Judges to whom we talked appeared to 
be conscientious in their desire to administer 
justice fairly. 

While in Russia I purchased a copy of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. hiterestingly 
enough, it is for sale in all of the cities in 
Russia, not only in the Russian language, 
but in English and every other language that 
can be found in that country. A person 
reading that constitution, who had no 
knowledge of life in the U.S.S.R. today. 
Might well conclude that the rights of Rus- 
sian citizens are recognized and protected 
to a greater extent than anywhere else in 
the world. The Russian Constitution so pro- 
vides, It spells out in detail the rights of 
their citizens and the protection to be af- 
forded to them. It reads beautifully. Yet 
the world knows today that no one has fewer 
Tights or less protection against the govern- 
ment of its country than the citizens of the 
USSR. T 

Why is this true? What makes the difer- 
ence between a country where citizens’ rights 
guaranteed by their constitution are pro- 
tected and a country where citizens’ rights 
guaranteed by their constitution are non- 
existent? It is not just the existence of 
Courts. Courts exist in Russia. Courts 
function in Russia, Lawyers represent 
Clients in Russia, Cases are decided by 
courts in Russia. But in the U.S. S. R. the 
courts and judges are under the complete 
domination of the Communist Party, which 
Means the Government of Russia, just as is 
every other facet of Russian life. The army 
is. controlled by the political commissar As- 
Signed to its units. Industry is controlled 
by the plant representative of the Commu- 
nist Party who sits at the elbow of the plant 
Manager (both employees of the Govern- 
ment) and second-guesses him in the op- 
®ration of the plant. Agriculture is con- 
trolled in the same manner. This same 
domination extends to every aspect of Rus- 
sian life, and it is true of the courts as well, 
True, we did not find a political commissar 
assigned to the staff of the court, although 
I should not be surprised if some exist. We 
did find adequate proof that if the party, 
or the Government, is interested in a par- 
ticular result in a certain cage, the party 
Chairman contacts the judge before whom 
the case is pending and instructs him as to 
what the outcome of the case shall be. 
When such an instruction is received, there 
is no question but that it will be followed 
by the court, just as the direction of the 
Communist Party is followed in everything 
that occurs in Russian life today. This is 
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so-calied “socialist legality.” A citizen seek- 
ing to protect himself, his family, or his 
property in the courts of the U.S.S.R. re- 
ceives only the protection which the Govern- 
ment, by sufferance, elects to grant him. 
In this respect, Russia today is where Eng- 
land was in the 15th century. Both are 
graphic illustrations of the necessity for 
complete independence of the courts. 

The bar of the United States has a special 
responsibility for the maintenance of the 
independence of our courts. The bar more 
readily than the public, appreciates this ne- 
cessity for independent courts U the Con- 
stitution and the BHI of Rights are to be 
more than exercises in rhetoric. When the 
independence of our courts is imperiled by 
public clamor resulting from decisions in 
controversial areas, this special responsi- 
bility of the bar assumes vital importance. 
Iam glad to be able to say that its discharge 
of this responsibility has reflected credit 
upon the profession. 

The two principal attacks which have been 
made upon the independence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States within our day, 
have resulted from decisions which are in 
areas of intense controversy. Any decision 
inevitably would have incurred the dissatis- 
faction of a large segment of our population. 
The first attack occurred {n 1937 in the form 
of the Court packing plan. It came from 
the Executive and from the left. The second 
occurred in 1958 in the form of the Jenner 
bill and came from the legislative branch 
and from the right. In both instances, the 
legal profession of the United States led 
by the American Bar Association opposed the 
attacks upon the Court, and assisted in 

reserving its independence, 

5 8 the decisions involved in both at- 
tacks were quite controversial, there was no 
unanimity of opinion within the legal pro- 
fession—or even within the Court itself— 
as to the correctness of the decisions. It is to 


the credit of the bar that its position Was 


not predicated upon agreement or disagree- 
ment with the decisions. Recognizing its 
overriding responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of the independence of the judiciary, 
the bar, through the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, rallied to the defense of the Court, 
and was a major factor in the defeat of the 
measures which threatened its Independence. 

The attack of 1958, which would have de- 
prived the Court of appellate jurisdiction 
in certain areas, pointed up the importance 
of insuring the continued independence of 
the Court by establishing its appellate juris- 
diction in the Constitution of the United 
States. The house of delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association considered this ques- 
tion prior to the controversial decisions 
which resulted in introduction of the Jen- 
ner bill in the 85th Congress: After exten- 
sive debates on the subject, which included 
an appearance of retired Justice Owen 
Roberts before the house of delegates, the 
house, in 1950, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation approves the submission to the Con- 
gress of the United States of an amendment 
to article III. section 2 of the Constitution 
of the United States of America establish- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United 
States appellate jurisdiction in all cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution of the United 
States, both as to law and fact.” 

Several implementing resolutions pro- 
posing such an amendment have been in- 
troduced in Congress and supported by the 
association but have not been adopted. 
Senator Javrrs of New York and other Sen- 
ators have introduced in the 86th Congress, 
Senate Joint Resolution 67, which would 
amend the Constitution to establish there- 
in the Court’s appellate jurisdiction. Hear- 
ings upon the proposed resolution have be- 
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gun, and consideration of the resolution by 
the present session of the Congress seems 
likely. Its adoption by the Congress and 
ratification by the States would constitute 
effective action to insure the independence 
of courts. In urging such adoption the bar 
is acting once more in the highest tradition 
of the profession, and in support of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary. 

In each instance which I have mentioned, 
as in the case of almost all problems facing 
the legal profession, the questions presented 
affect both the bench and the bar. Their 
cooperation with each other in meeting 
these problems is dictated by their mutual 
interest and their common responsibility to 
the pubiic far the functioning of our sys- 
tem of justice, In the final analysis, every 
threat to the independence of the courts is a 
threat to the existence of the courts, for 
only so long as their independence is re- 
tained can our legal system survive. 

The celebration of the Fourth of July an- 
nually reminds us of the sources of our 
liberty, and invites our rededication to the 
principles enunciated by the Declaration of 
Independence. It should also remind the 
legal profession, bench and bar alike, of the 
Vital importance of the Independence of the 
courts of this country, as well as of our Joint 
responsibility that this independence be ex- 
ercised in such a manner as to merit the re- 
spect and confidence of our citizens, without 
which no judicial system can long endure. 


Water Resource Development and 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
last major address by Brig. Gen. John 
L. Person, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works, prior to his retirement 
was delivered on May 14, 1959, before the 
46th national convention of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in Washington, 
D.C. This address; entitled “Water Re- 
source Development and National Secu- 
rity,” is well worth reading by everyone 
who has an interest in our vast but en- 
dangered water resources, and in order 
that Senators may have an opportunity 
to read the address, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Water RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Nation- 
al Rivers and Harbors Congress, I feel greatly 
honored in having been asked to address this 
46th national convention of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Your consideration is 
especially important to me as this will prob- 
ably be my last appearance before you as a 
representative of the Corps of eers. 

I am quite aware of the important role 
which for 57 years this Congress has played 
in the development of the water resources 
of our country. I also recognize your inter- 
est in the specific works which have been 
authorized as Federal improvements. Since 
I know that you will consider these projects 
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in detall during your deliberations I feel 
that I can be of greatest assistance by speak- 
ing very frankly about the nature of our 
civil works program for water resources de- 
velopment, its value to our country, and its 
future. 

My experience with water resource devel- 
opment is not as long as that of your organ- 
ization, but I have had the good fortune to be 
inyolved in the planning and construction of 
civil works improvements for the major part 
of my 30 years service with the Army. The 
span of my service, therefore, has covered 
the period of the greatest expansion of Fed- 
eral activity in this field, since by far the 
greatest progress on a nationwide basis has 
taken place since 1936 when the first general 
flood control jegislation was enacted by Con- 
gress. 

First I'm going to talk today for a little 
while about my pet hate—the term “pork 
barrel” which so many people, including 
some sincere and honest individuals, are so 
fond of applying to river and harbor and 
flood control projects. The term implies 
just what it is used to imply—that projects 
for water resource development are wasteful, 
boondoggling, political raids on the Treasury. 
This is simply not true, as I intend to dem- 
onstrate by citing a few facts. 

The corps has been in the so-called pork 
barrel business since 1824, when Congress 
appropriated $75,000 for the removal of snags 
in the Ohio River. Since that time we have 
spent a total of about $11 billion in plan- 
ning, constructing and operating river and 
harbor improvements. What have the Amer- 
ican people bought with this $11 billion? 

The list is a long one, and I will try not 
to bore you with too many details. But we 
have, on the navigation side, produced 22,600 
miles of improved inland waterways, over 400 
improved commercial harbors, and of course 
the Great Lakes navigation system. In 1957 
the total waterborne commerce of the United 
States reached a record high of over 1.1 btl- 
lion tons. The inland waterway commerce 
amounted to about 232 billion ton-miles, 
made up by 117 billion ton-miles in the 
Great Lakes and 115 billion ton-mliles on the 
rest of the inland system. This latter seg- 
ment has shown a remerkable rate of growth, 
from about 8 billion ton-miles in 1929 to 
115 billion in 1957, an increaze of over 1,300 
percent in less than 30 years. The ratio of 
the annual] bencfits to the annual costs of 
our overall navigation system is estimated 
at about 3 to 1—in other words, we are get- 
ting 63 in benefits for every dollar we are 
spending. Of even greater importance—in- 
calculable importance—is the effect of navi- 
gation on our national economy. For ex- 
ample, without our pork barrel program our 
great seaports could not handle our vast 
world trade, our steel industry would starve 
for lack of the ore that comes through the 
800 locks, and the Ohio Valley would not 
have earned its nicknames of Atom Valley 
and the Ruhr of America without its ade- 
quate water supply and its free water trans- 
portation. 

In 1950 President Truman appointed a 
Water Resources Policy Commission to study 
the entire field of water resource develop- 
ment, In its report of December 11, 1950, 
that Commission gave exhaustive considera- 
tion to navigation improvements, Including 
their military and defense value, and quoted 
the following statement of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation: 

“If our waterways rendered no service be- 
yond that of transporting petroleum and its 
products during the war they would have 
amply justified their improved existence.” 

In flood control, the first major activity of 
the Federal Government began in 1928 when 
Congress authorized the project for flood 
control in the alluvial valley of the Missis- 
sippl. Flood control on a nationwide basis 
had its beginning some 8 years later when, 
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in 1936, Congress passed the first general 
flood control act, During the intervening 
period about 500 projects have been com- 
pleted or placed in partial operation for ficod 
control purposes. On the average this group 
of projects has been in operation for a pe- 
riod of less than 15 years, yet they have 
already prevented flood damages totaling 
about $9 billion, which is almost three times 
the Federal cost of flood control from those 
improvements. 

This is a part of the story the public hears 
too little about. Maybe it is not as spectacu- 
lar for a reporter to tell of the damage that 
is prevented, the many lives that are saved, 
and the human suffering that Is avoided be- 
cause projects operate effectively, as it is to 
tell of the ravages and havoc caused by 
major floods such as those that occurred in 
the Northeast and on the west coast in 1955, 
in the Southwest in 1957, and in the Ohio 
Basin this year. 

The fact that such disasters still occur is 
not an indictment of the effectiveness of 
projects that are In operation. On the other 
hand, they emphasize the fact that we are 
hot progressing fast enough with our flood 
control plans. The results obtained through 
operation cf flood control projects have 
proven that most of the flood damage now 
experienced can be prevented by comprehen- 
sive river basin development of our water 
resources. Gentlemen, if that is “pork bar- 
rel.“ I say let us have more pork. 

Navigation and flood control alone do not 
represent the total benefits realized from the 
civil works program. Significant additional 
values also accrue through conservation and 
the use of our water resources through mul- 
tiple-purpose development. These include 
development of hydroelectric power, storage 
of water for industrial, municipal, and agri- 
cultural uses, and the numerous benefits 
which result from improvement of low river 
flows. In y cases the projects also pro- 
vide large public recreational values and op- 
portunities: for the preservation and en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife resources. To 
mention but a few figures showing the im- 
pact of there important collateral functions: 

Hydroelectric power: 27 billion kilowatt- 
hours were generated at Corps of Engineers 
installations during fiscal -year 1958, repre- 
senting 20 percent of the hydroelectric power 
produced and 4.3 percent of the total pro- 
duction by all sources of the Nation's utility 
systems. This hydropower has been of vital 
importance to industry and development 


generally in many parts of our country.. 


This is particularly true in the Pacific 
Northwest which is almost wholly depend- 
ent upon water power. 

Water supply: The Corps of Engineers is 
providing sbout 1.2 million acre-feet of 
storage space in the interest of domestic and 
industrial water supply, and almost 4 mil- 
lion acre-feet is being operated either ex- 
clusively or jointly for irrigation and other 
uses. In addition, conseryation and power 
Corps of Engineers have in many cases im- 
releases from reservoirs operated by the 
proved the quantity and quality of water 
ayailable for downstream supplies. These 
releases in fiscal year 1958 amounted to about 
33 million acre-feet (about 11 trillion gal- 
lons). 

Public recreation: Land and water areas at 
Corps of Engineers projects provide abundant 
recreational opportunities to the general 
public for such activities as boating, swim- 
ming, camping, fishing, and hunting. In 
1958 about 95 million visitor-days of 
recreational use was counted at Corps of 
Engineers reservoirs. The importance of this 
use can be seen when it is realized that it is 
in the same order of magnitude as the at- 
tendance at all of our national parks. This 
public recreational resource, nationwide in 
scope, has been provided at a Federal cost of 
only $10 million for basic access and public 
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use facilities; while States and other non- 
Federal agencies have spent more than 10 
times as much in developing the recreational 
potential. 

I have tried in brief to give you some con- 
cept of what the civil works program has ac- 
complished. The solid facts of the record 
speak for themselves. They are the main 
reason why I detest this term “pork-barrel” 
which is tossed around by critics who are 
uninformed or who willfully choose to ignore 
that record. 

So much for what has been accomplished. 
Next, I would like to pay a sincere tribute to 
the committees of the Congress of the United 
States which over the years have developed 
and guided the legislation that is the legal 
basis of this great program. 

All too often we hear the term “pork 
barrel“ applied to river and harbor and flood 
control legislation. The fact is overlooked 
or ignored that over the past half century 
this legislation, in addition to authorizing 
specific projects, has provided most of the 
important authorities under which the Fed- 
eral Government participates in water re- 
sources development. We still use the termi- 
nology river and harbor and flood control 
law, whereas I believe it would be much more 
accurate to characterize these acts as Fed- 
eral water resources law. 

I believe that this country owes a real 
debt of gratitude to the legislators who 
have developed this body of law in an evolu- 
tionary and practical way to mect the needs 
that have arisen. > 

Now I would like to say a few words about 
the Corps of Engineers—which it has been 
my privilege to serve for 30 years, We are 
as you know, a rather unique outfit as we 
have both military and civil functions. The 
latter are my concern here, as they are the 
administration of this program of water re- 
source development. 

A major reason why the term “pork bar- 
rel“ irritates me is that I know how care- 
fully the Corps of Engineers studies the 
plans which are presented to Congress for 
authorization. Before any of these are rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers they 
must meet severe tests of engineering feasi- 
bility and economic justification.~ They 
must also run the gantlet of reviews with- 
in our own service, by other Federal agen- 
cies, and the Bureau of the Budget, and by 
the affected States. I do not believe that 
any other plans and projects—Federal or 
non-Federal—are subjected to such exhaus- 
tive study and scrutiny. 

Moreover, the Corps of Engineers has 
played ‘a leading role in the development of 
Federal procedures for the planning and 
evaluation of water resources projects. In 
particular we have supported and fostered 
the concept of multiple purpose planning. 
As our country has grown and developed dur- 
ing the past half century it has become ap- 
parent that our rivers must be developed to 
serve as fully as possible all needs of the 
present and foreseeable future. This has 
been one of the most significant changes in 
the field of water resource development— 
the shift in emphasis from single-purpose 
to multiple-purpose planning. 

We welcome healthy and constructive 
criticism. I know that any agency which 
handles a large public works program and 
which deals with a controversial resource 
like water must expect criticlsm. But I do 
strongly object to attacks which mislead the 
public as to the value of a large Federal 
program and reflect upon the ability and 
integrity of the Corps of Engineers. On 
this Iatter point I can refer you to the 
findings of the second Hoover Commission 
(an agency certainly not biased in favor of 
the corps and not benefiting from “pork”) 
which stated: 

“The Corps of Engineers has an enviable 
record for safe and adequate engineering 
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design, that It has demonstrated its ability 
to carry out very large engineering projects, 
and that it has been signally free of any 
taint of fraud or dishonesty in the admin- 
istration of the vast construction program 
with which it has been entrusted. And this 
applies to 131 years during which it has had 
those great responsibilities. 

“The Commission wishes no sentence in 
the report to be construed as a reflection 
upon the Corps.“ 

Now let's look for a minute at the Russian 
version of pork barrel activities. Theirs is 
not a pork barrel, it's a caviar jar. We have 
invested a total of $11 billion over a period 
of 135 years, Just one of their bond issues, 
about 6 years ago, was for $7 billion for in- 
creasing their water resource development 
program. Let us consider briefly what they 
have accomplished in this program. Com- 
prehensive development on the Volga, which 
has pushed forward largely since World War 
II, already has provided the 3,000-mile main 
stem of an integrated inland waterway system 
extending from the Black and the Caspian 
Seas, now interconnected by a canal, on the 
south, to the Baltic and the Arctic White 
Sea on the north. East to west it stretches 
from the foothills of the Urals far across the 
European Russian plains. Construction is 
Well advanced, and vessels of 11.5-foot draft 
regularly travel the approximately 1,000 miles 
between Moscow and the Black and Caspian 
Seas. Each of the 17 dams has or will have 
good-sized navigation locks which we esti- 
mate to be possibly as large as 100 by 1,000 
pig with minimum depth of 18 feet over the 

Impressive hydroelectric plants are being 
built at the Russian dams. The largest on 
the Volga, at Stalingrad, scheduled for oper- 
ation next year, will have 2.3 million’ ko- 
Watts capacity, about 18 percent greater than 
that of our largest hydro plant, Grand 
Coulee. Project development is underway or 
Pianned in other river basins, including three 
Mammoth hydroelectric plants in Siberia 
with capacities in the order of 3 million to 
5 million kilowatts each. 

If development of water resources is a 
Wasteful, pork barrel or caviar jar program, 
why are our Russian friends proceeding with 
this program at a rate far ahead of ours? 

In 1939, Sir Winston Churchill sald that 
“Soviet policy is a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma, but perhaps there 
is a key. That key is Russian national 
interest.” I am sure that you have seen 
popular magazine articles, and comments in 
the press, which join the chorus of many 
Who combine the term “pork barrel” with 
ogrolung“ and “political backscratch- 
ing.” Gentlemen, Mr. Khrushchev does not 
need to roll any logs. Mr. Khrushchev does 
not need to scratch any political backs. And 
Mr. Khrushchey has repeatedly said that 
Russia does not need to defeat us in a war 
she will defeat us on the economic front. 

I don’t mean that Russin would not defeat 
us in a war if we dropped our guard, and 
I certainly don’t mean to belittle the vital 
urgency of maintaining and improving our 
armed strength. But I do not believe that 
We can afford to neglect our economic 
Strength and our economic growth. 

y. in these days of tremendous 
demands on the Federal Treasury we 
must look ever more critically at the 
economics of all projects, and must con- 
centrate on those which are most urgently 
needed. Certainly we must continue to en- 
courage the increasing assumption of re- 
Sponsibility by local and State governments. 
But if we neglect the development of our 
Water resources we jeopardize the develop- 
ment of our national economy. This we 
cannot afford if we mean to maintain our 
Position of strength, on which rests the 
future of the free world. 
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In closing, I should like to express my 
very real appreciation of the friendly rela- 
tions I have had in the past with the mem- 
bership of this Congress, and my belief that 
organizations such as yours can and will 
exert a powerful and beneficial influence on 
the course of water resource development 
over the years to come, 


Last Speech by a Great Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the late Mrs. Ruth Moon, 
the State treasurer of Idaho, who for 
many years was an outstanding public 
figure in the State—and, indeed, one of 
the remarkable women of our country. 

Ruth Moon was reelected last Novem- 
ber to her third term, with the most de- 
cisive majority in her long and brilliant 
political career. At one time she was 
the only Democratic office holder in an 
all-Republican State government. 

Although defeated, she first ran for 
this particular office in 1938. Born in 
Colorado, she moved to Idaho as a small 
child, and lived in many towns through- 
out the State—a background that be- 
came invaluable as she campaigned for 
public office. 

Ruth Moon was generous of herself 
and her great talents, both to her 
friends—and I considered myself fortu- 
nate in being one—and to her constit- 
uents. Idaho appreciated her as that 
political rarity, a gifted woman in poli- 
tics who asked no quarter from her 
counterparts of the opposite sex, and 
spoke out on important issues with a 
courage and honesty that even her most 
rigorous political foes could not belittle 
or impugn. 

At McCall, Idaho, only a few hours 
before her death last month, Mrs. Moon 
addressed the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Idaho Municipal League. The address 
was printed in the Idaho Democrat for 
July. It was an informal, friendly dis- 
cussion of her political experiences and 
what it means to be a woman in politics. 

Because I consider it a true memorial 
to this great and wonderful lady, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Idaho Democrat, July 1959] 

Last SPEECH BY A GREAT LADY 

It is indeed an honor to be asked to talk 
with the Ladies Auxiliary of the Idaho 
Municipal League, but when Mr. Smith 
wrote me, the subject he assigned was, to say 
the least, an ambitious one. To quote him, 
“I was to tell you of some of my experiences 
and your ability and responsibility in taking 
an active interest in local and State govern- 
ment.” * Now Iam sure he didn’t mean 


that exactly as it sounds. 
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I have lived up to now a long and hectic 
life and some of my erlences * * well, 
I simply will plead the fifth amendment, I 
refuse to let down my hair to that extent 
= © however, if he meant for me to tell 
you how I got into politics and government, 
that is quite a different story, and I will be 
glad to hand out the lurid details, for I agree 
with Mr. Smith, that all of you women should 
be actively interested in local and State 
government, and going a step further, in 
politics in its broadest sense. 

So * * + starting with how I got this way, 
I have to look a long way back * * * isn’t 
it fortunate I am farsighted so I can man- 
age that * * back to the time when I was 
finishing high school and getting ready to 
start out on my own. You see, in those pre- 
historic days, women were not so active in 
governmental affairs, nor for that matter, in 
business generally, as they are today. For 
instance, my mother insisted that there was 
no work suitable for a lady to engage in 
except teaching. 

Since I had to make a living, teaching was 
what I had to do, whether I wanted to or not. 
I was a young woman from a refined home, 
my mother had taught school, my sisters 
had taught school and therefore I taught 
school. Naturally I attended a normal school 
and prepared myself first. * I I even hold 
a life certificate—at least that’s what it says. 
I can teach forever if I just keep on breath- 
ing, but my heart wasn't in schoolteaching 
Oh, I got by all right, and I have always 
hoped that I gave those poor children some- 
thing worth while. 

Now it is my theory that when all you 
look forward to is Friday and payday, there 
is something wrong about the job you are 
doing. But I was still a lady and there 
wasn't a thing I could do about it until 
fate stepped in and took a hand. I was 
teaching up in north Idaho, a one-room rural 
deal not far from St. Maries * * * a beau- 
tiful place to be, all pine trees and gorgeous 
scenery. 

At that time politics and Government to 
me were things you read about; you knew 
they existed but they didn’t come close to 
your daily living. Well, I was hearing a 
class in reading Jane, see Jane 
see Jane run * * you know the line, when 
suddenly Jane's activities were interrupted 
by a knock at the door. It was the mail 
carrier and my landiord who breathlessly 
announced “You have got to go down to 
St. Maries, you've just been appointed the 
county superintendent of schools for the new 
county. 

Now I hate to tell you this, but up to then 
I didn’t know a new county was ex- 

* * * and knowing as I do now how 
such things are done now, I can't imagine 
how it happened that I was handed a job 
I didn’t know even existed. But I 
went to St, Maries after school was out Fri- 
day * * * end of week, end of school teach- 
ing * * * yes, it was true, I was it. 

So I took the oath of office, got somebody 
to take over my school and I plunged right 
in as the first county school superintendent 
of Benewah County and I loved it. Not just 
being an executive, that was nice of course, 
but the office work, which I had to do myself, 
it was heaven, especially the bookkeeping. 
Then politics became real, too, and Govern- 
ment was the most interesting thing in the 
whole world. 

I read everything I could find on taxes, 
budgets, government, the works, and I 
studied office procedure and bookkeeping, 
mever did get typing mastered, but I'm 
about the fastest hunt-and-peck artist you 
ever saw. It was all so fascinating. No 
longer were the days just something to get 
through and each morning was the begin- 
ing of a new adventure and people became 


* 
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the most interesting of all—I loved working 
with them. 

Then fate again took a hand. I married 
a public accountant who specialized in 
audits of cities, counties, school districts— 
all types of taxing units. Naturally this 
work took him all over the State and I 
tagged along working for the pure fun of it, 
I didn't know I was even on the payroll at 
first and my first paycheck almost floored 
me. I was being paid for having fun, wasn't 
that something? 

My husband became recognized as an ex- 
pert on the legal phases of government and 
governmental procedure. Together we 
worked all over Idaho, getting to know and 
understand people, helping them with their 
tax problems and pioneering in making the 
accounting systems more or less uniform 
throughout the State. Then after the sud- 
den death of my husband, I continued audit- 
ing, getting so I could take a county or city 
to pieces and put it together again so it 
ticked. j 

Also, shortly after my husband's death, 
came my plunge into real honest-to-goodness 
politics. I was tossed into the primary race 
for State treasurer by a very able Governor 
who was trying to do something or other, 
and of course I lost out to a most efficient 
incumbent officer. Now wouldn't you think 
that would finish me on politics? Well, it 
didn’t. I ran again and this time was lucky 
enough to be elected and served as your 
State treasurer in 1945 and 1946, the last 
2-year term, now it is 4, you know. 

That was a most worthwhile experience, 
and when I lost out in the 1946 elections, I 
didn't give up, I had things started I felt 
imoprtant to State government, and wanted 
a chance to finish them, so I ran again, and 
again I lost out * * my party was in sort 
of an eclipse, shall we say * * * anyhow, 
my head was bloody but unbowed, I ran 
once more and this time I made it, only by 
a 351-vote majority, but I was in 
and the 66,000 majority I received last 
fall leads me to hope that I've been doing 
my work to the satisfaction of most of the 
people of Idaho. 

I could go on and on telling you experi- 
ences, but I won't, I couldn't be that mean 
to you * * * however, at the risk of boring 
you I do want to get to the second part of 
my subject—women in politics and govern- 
ment. 

Before I go any further, let me assure 
you Iam not making a political or campaign 
talk * * * but since government and poli- 
tics are closely related, I must deal with 
both, if I want to help you realize the part 
you can play in governmental affairs. 

was a time, and you don't have to 
be done up in lavender and old lace to re- 
member it, when women used to say, “I don't 
know anything about politics or business. 
I leave all that to my husband.” 

Iam happy to say that this attitude pretty 
much went out of style with the bustle and 
beaded lampshade. Like most other pur- 
suits today, politics is definitely coeduca- 
tional * * and is becoming more so all 
the time. American women are well equipped 
to face this new political age, for life has 
taught them not to give up. You see, 
Politics is not a game like golf or bridge and 
you cannot turn it on or off like television, 
You cannot take it or leave it. 

Politics, as Mr. Webster put it, is the 
business of government—and the quality, 
ability, perception and integrity of its man- 


agement affect every facet of our life. Take 


a minute to think this through. 

Let us look at a typical day, you “gals.” 
Of course, my days are on a somewhat dif- 
ferent schedule, You mothers drive your 
children to school in the morning. That trip 
is safe only if the traffic laws are conscien- 
tiously enforced by your city government. 
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The school you take your youngsters to 
may be a good structure or it may be a fire- 
trap long ago condemned but never replaced 
* thanks to a chain of indifference or 
inability to cope that starts with the White 
House in Washington and reaches down to 
your own school district. The education 
available to the schoolroom is going to af- 
fect your children, for better or worse, all 
their lives. And whether there are enough 
teachers, whether these teachers are quali- 
fied, whether your courses of study are ade- 
quate, depends on politics and politicians. 

Moving on in that typical day * * * you 
do your marketing on the way home from 
taking the “kids” to school. You have been 
told that inflation has been or is being con- 
trolled. The administration puts out what 
it calls a “cost of living” index. That prob- 
ably doesn't mean a thing to you but there 
is something that every woman does know 
about the cost of living and that is, the 
amount you have to pay for things like bread 
and milk keeps going up and up, and the in- 
crease in your income, if there is one, still 
doesn't keep up with the prices marked on 
the shelves. 

Now we are taking the groceries home. 
Once there and unpacking the grocery bags, 
no need to stop and think whether the cans 
of food are pure and contain exactly what 
the labels say they do. You don't have to 
worry because you know that the Govern- 
ment’s Food and Drug Administration sees to 
it that this is so. 

Yet not too long ago, in Washington, as 
an economy measure it was proposed to cut 
funds for that agency to a point where a 
citizens’ committee reported that it didn't 
have staff enough to inspect our food proc- 
essing plants more than once in 60 years. 
Fortunately, the Democratic Congress woke 
up people and they appropriated more rather 
than less for this vital service.“ 

These are only samples of the many, many 
ways that politics is woven into the fabric 
of our lives. But they are enough, for this 
occasion, to prove to you that politics is 
your own personal business, 

Women in politics are nothing new in 
Idaho history. We have Gracie Pfost, the 
first woman to go to Congress from Idaho, 
and we've had Myrtle Enking, first woman 
to become State treasurer, and now since 
1933, over a quarter of a century, we have 
kept women in that position. We have 
had women, many of them, at county and 
State levels for years, and there are also 
the mothers of the PTA who are working 
for better schools, the League of Women 
Voters striving to bring government and its 
problems closer home and give women an 
understanding of their part in this great 
Government of ours. 

The women in our State legislature have 
been most effective too, and here is a place 
where mothers of grown children could be 
most helpful in getting legislation that 
would meet the current needs. Men are 
very like children and it wouldn’t be a new 
thing for a mother to see through the she- 
na: of some of the legislative proce- 
dure * * * a well informed woman would 
be a tremendous power and infiuence in get- 
ting the right things done at the right time. 

But you needn’t run for office to make 
yourselves felt in government. As I said 
before, you can help through your PTA, your 
League of Women Voters, your political party 
organization, or even by becoming more 
aware of the issues and problems of State 
and local government so that you can make 
your vote effective. Women are people, not 
rubber stamps of their husbands or of each 
other. ` 

The average woman today is in business 
whether she is one of the 21 million who hold 
down jobs or not. She knows what the in- 
terest on the mortgage is, how much the 
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payments on the car are, what the doctor 
bill for Johnnie’s broken leg was, and 
whether or not the family has enough to 
enable them to snatch a little vacation some- 
where. She reads with horror the fate of 
the little girl selling Girl Scout cookies in 
Spokane and is therefore competent to help 
make things right in her community. 

She can help clean up the news stands * * * 
ridding them of the reading material detri- 
mental to our young people * * * there is 
sò much that can be done to make this a bet- 
ter place to live in. How to go about. it? 
You can find books, magazine articles, any 
amount of information on what is going on in 
the world and what is bothering your law- 
makers and elective officials. You can help 
by keeping these people informed of your 
ideas and wishes on vital questions. I know, 
that I for one, am always grateful for letters 
of the folks all over the State. 

Those of us in our offices are sometimes out 
of touch with you all by the very fact that 
we are sitting under the capitol domes and 
quite often we hear only that which people 
think we want to hear, so write your Con- 
gressman, write your State officials, write 
your legislators, and if you wish, write your 
editor. 

There is only one thing, however; get your 
facts before you yell about something * 
it is important that you know what you sre 
talking about, so read, listen, and, above all, 
think for yourselves. You see, the first step 
in solving any problem is to get the facts, 
organize and analyze them, and then use 
one’s experience and judgment to work out 
as intelligent an answer as possible. 

Perhaps the thing that is worrying you is 
the matter of taxes. Well, what about 
taxes? There are two things to remember: 
First, all taxes are paid by the people, and, 
second, all governmental expenditures are 
ultimately met by taxes. The subject of 
taxation is so broad, so complicated, and so 
technical that the average person has little 
idea of the impact of the various methods 
of raising money through taxation 
There is no quick and easy solution to the tax 
problem other than the old story * * * that 
anything you ask for has to be paid for, so 
the simple thing to do would be to cut your 
pattern to fit your cloth. However, that 
isn't the way things are done, although that 
is what you do at home. IknowI do. IfI 
can't pay for a thing, desirable as it might 
be to have it, I go without it.. 

In government, the thinking is different, 
but how far one should go along that way 
of planning is up to you people to decide, 
and you should make your wishes known. 
Read and study all you can about proposed 
tax plans and see if you really want some of 
the items proposed. 

There are so many things confronting us, 
we need more and better roads, we need more 
and better schools, we have had a bad situa- 
tion in some parts of our State as a result 
of unemployment. Women can help by get- 
ting into the game, either as a participant in 
government through holding office, or indi- 
rectly by talking things over with your hus- 
bands, and others interested in good gov- 
ernment; for an informed citizen is the first 
step toward good government. 

So, summing all this up, I repeat, women 
everywhere are accepting new responsibilities, 
meeting new challenges. I am sure politics 
would be a far sorrier affair if it were not for 
women who work for good government at the 
grassroots with no thought of personal or 
political gain. There are many such women 
now, for I know women who, either through 
their political party or service club affilia- 
tions, are stirring apathetic communities to 
action on improvements of school boards, 
bond issues for civic improvement, or much 
needed reforms, 

These women are motivated by a sense 
of idealism, and they are endowed with a 
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Special sense of patience, perseverance and 
Courage which enables them to overcome al- 
most any obstacle. For women are uniquely 
Qualified to fuse their idealism into the 
Serious business of government. For that 
Treason, I am glad that Mr. Smith asked me 
to give you all a pep talk on this subject 
and I hope you'll all jump in, the water's 
e. 


Beauty and Grandeur of the U.S. National 
Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15. 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the July 20 issue of Time magazine pays 
deserved tribute to the beauties of our 
U.S. national forests and to the dedi- 
Cated men and women of the career 
Tanks of the Forest Service who super- 
vise and operate them. They are out- 
standing Government employees. 

These magnificent reserves of timber, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, uplands, shore- 
line and meadow owe their protection to 
the foresight of two great Americans— 
President Theodore Roosevelt and his 
forester, Glifford Pinchot. They dedi- 
cated the national forests to the endur- 
ing maxim of “the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run.” 

I wish it were possible to reproduce in 

Pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the series of magnificent colored photo- 
graphs with which Time magazine has 
heralded the scenic workers and rich 
fecundity of the national forests. In the 
absence of such a possibility, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the accompany- 
ing article, entitled; “U.S. National 
re from Time magazine of July 20. 

These forests contain some of the 
grandest scenry in the Western States, 
including lordly mountains such as 
Mount Hood and Mount Jefferson in 
Oregon, Mount St. Helens and Mount 
Adams in Washington State and many 
Other great peaks. The National forests 

encompass majestic areas like the 

hsa Fork of the Clearwater River in 

Idaho, where Lewis and Clark at last 

accomplished the first crossing of the 
Mountain region, 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine, July 29, 1959] 
TRE U.S. NATIONAL Forests: THE GREATEST 


D OF THE GREATEST NUMBER IN THE 
Lone Ruw 


In the cool green depths of upper Michi- 
Ban's 800,000-acre Hiawatha National Forest, 
9 the fragrance of sweet fern and vener- 
Y ® hemlock, U.S; Forest Ranger Edwin 
Pi dung blood. 38, eased his pickup truck along 
A n logging road one day last week. 
ee ee out a warning to a gang of pulp 

ters to take only the jack pine that 
rangers had paint-striped for cutting, told 
them to heave dead branches 50 feet back 
the roadway, out of cigarette-throw 


IN 


from 
range, 
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In the quiet blue haze of North Carolina's 
high Pisgah National Forest, Ranger Ted 
Seely, 51, brier pipe in mouth, tramped 
through tree-darkened groves where water- 
falls trickled down slopes and an occasional 
deer or groundhog darted into a clearing. 
His top worry of the day was checking the 
waters of the Pigeon, Hominy, Davidson, and 
other rivers to be sure that they were flow- 
ing silt free; miles below three North Caro- 
lina communities and some of the State’s 
biggest paper, cellophane, rayon, and nylon 
plants were depending on a steady 100 mil- 
lion gallons daily. 

In New Mexico's rugged Taos County, 
Ranger George E. Engstrom, 47, prowled 
through one of Carson National Forest's 22 
picnic and campgrounds. The campsite was 
spotless. One reason was that Ranger Eng- 
strom has a reputation for taking litterbugs 
to court. P 

In Colorado's jagged San Juan Mountains, 
Ranger Steve Yurich, 34, flew off in a Cessna 
for à quick fire-spotting swing around his 
Piedra district, switched to a pickup truck 
to check the campsites and flag down a log- 
ging truck, then saddled up his horse, 
“Buck,” to inspect the grassy uplands where 
ranchers will graze 2,800 head of cattle and 
7,000 sheep this summer under permit from 
the Forest Service. 

Across the United States last week, thou- 
sands of green-uniformed forest rangers and 
staffers (12,000 permanent, 10,000 tempo- 
rary) were patrolling and su the 
181 million acres of national forests that add 
up to one of the U.S, taxpayers greatest 
assets, The 148 national forests, ranging in 
size and style from Alaska's 16-million-acre 
Tongass to California's 367-acre Calaveras Big 
Trees National Forest (sequoias), stretch 
across 39 States, occupy a massive one- 
twelfth of the continental U.S. land space, 
one-fifth of the land area of the Western 
States. Last year they drew 68.5 million 
campers and tourists, but few tourists real- 
ized that the amiable, green-clad rangers 
probably also had responsibility for con- 
trolled lumbering, watershed protection, 
grazing, wildlife control, mining, fighting 
forest fires (firefighting mascot: Smokey the 
Bear), and possibly dealing with friendly 
Indians. 

The national forests, administered by Ag- 
griculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, are 
also one of the few Government operations 
to turn a profit. In fiscal 1960 the Forest 
Service will spend $116,575,800 on its for- 
ests—including $38 million for roads and 
trails—but the forests will take in $129 mil- 
lion from timber sales, grazing fees, and 
other items ranging down to rentals of 18,000 
private summer homes on national forest 
land. The national forests land, timber, and 
forage alone are appraised at $7 billion, 

The U.S. national forests grew, along with 
the Interior Department's national parks, 
out of the U.S. late 19th century, realization 
that its clear-the-wilderness drive was de- 
pleting the Nation’s basic resources. The 
National Park Service (now running 23 mil- 
lion acres) was set up in 1916 to conserve 
recreation grounds and scenic splendors. 
The national forests were intended for con- 
trolled development and use. 

Conservation got rolling in 1891 under 
President Benjamin Harrison, who got broad 
powers from Congress to close off forest re- 
serves from exploitation by timber barons, 
set up the first reserve in Wyoming (now 
Shoshone National Forest in the soaring Ab- 
saroka and Wind River Mountains); in all, 
set aside 13 million acres under the Interior 
Department. Theodore Roosevelt gave con- 
servatlon an evangelist’s fire: “Conservation 
is a great moral issue, for it involves the 
patriotic duty of insuring the safety and 
continuance of the Nation.” Roosevelt, in 


1905, transferred the forest reserves to the) 


Agriculture Department, created the Forest 
Service under his brilliant conservationist 
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friend, Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania. 
Controlled cutting and sale of timber, and 
systematic reforestation of the national for- 
ests were authorized. Roosevelt's Agricul- 
ture Secretary James Wilson gave the U.S. 
Forest the enduring directive to run 
the forests for “the greatest good of the great- 
est number in the long run.” 

The greatest fear of U.S. fervent conserya- 
tionists is that too much multiple use of 
the national forests might threaten the nat- 
ural splendors. On the urgings of conserva- 
tionists, the Forest Service, by administra- 
tive order, has set aside 82 Wilderness, Primi- 
tive, Roadless and Wild Areas, where roads 
and resorts are prohibited and a man can 
come and gd only on horseback, on foot or by 
boat. Now Illinols’ Senator PAuL DOUGLAS, 
Oregon’s Dick Neuserckr and Minnesota’s 
HUEBERT HUMPHREY are trying to get these 
wilderness areas made by law into a new 
and inviolable National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. Says Chief Forester (since 
1952) Richard E. McArdle, a rugged (6 feet 
1 inch, 206 pounds) Forest Service pro since 
1924: “I am taking no sides. This country 
needs to maintain and preserve some of prim- 
itive America, and this we intend to do. 
Ninety-nine percent of the people who hunt, 
fish, camp, picnic, or just ride around enjoy- 
ing the scenery in the national forests don't 
use our wilderness areas. Many of them don't 
have the time or money to get there. There 
is a steadily growing demand to make more 
recreational areas accessible to motor trans- 
portation.” 

Thus, in a direct way that pioneer conser- 
vationists would have wondered at—and 
some might have shuddered at—millions of 
Americans in whose name the forests were 
saved from the timber barons are now pour- 
ing into the national forests. The millions 
of US. citizens today want not only to co- 
own and coprofit from the forests, but to 
harvest the personal dividends of their 
heritage by browsing through the ferns of 
upper Michigan or drowsing to the trickle of 
waterfalls in North Carolina or pitching the 
tent far from crowded camp sits and far, far 
from the urban world. 


Letter by Representative Albert on the 
Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Let- 
ters to the Times columns of the July 10 
New York Times included a letter by 
the Honorable Cart ALBERT, of Oklahoma, 
in response to a Times editorial of June 
oh Rag the President’s veto of the wheat 

This is one of the clearest and most 
concise comments I have seen on the 
present farm situation and on the farm 
bill which the Congress recently passed 
and the President vetoed. Representa- 
tive ALBERT is an outstanding Member of 
the House of Representatives, the Demo- 
cratic whip, a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and a leading 
spokesman for a sensible and progressive 
farm program. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the Recorp, for 
the information of my colleagues. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 10, 1959] 


LETTERS TO THE TIMES—WHEAT LEGISLATION 
UPHELD—VETOED BUI. Sam To REDUCE 
Costs, REVERSE SURPLUS BUILDUP 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 
Bernard Baruch once sald, “Every man has 
a right to his opinion but no man has a 
right to be wrong in his facts.” That sums 
up my reaction to your June 27 editorial on 
the President’s veto of the wheat bill, 
Leaders of wheat legislation accepted com- 
e after compromise in an effort to get 
acceptable legislation that would reverse the 
recent buildup in Government surpluses in 
wheat, reduce the Government’s skyrocket- 
ing costs for the program, and prevent a 
sharp decline in wheat producers’ income. 
The bill passed by Congress would have 
achieved these objectives. If allowed to be- 
come law, wheat program costs would have 
been reduced an estimated $260 million a 
year. Present surpluses would have been 
drawn down at the rate of 100 million bush- 
els or more a year. These are not my con- 
clusions, but are opinions expressed by com- 
petent, impartial, agricultural economists. 
CORRECTING EXCESSES 


Let no one blame Congress further for the 
excessive Government cost and excessive 
stocks of wheat. Congress passed legisla- 
tion which, if signed by the President, would 
have corrected these excesses. And Congress 
would have passed wheat legislation even 
more satisfactory to the administration if the 
Secretary of Agriculture had not been more 
interested in abolishing farm price support 
programs than in correcting their weak- 
nesses. i 

I respectfully urge you to consider that we 
have today the Benson program—not the 
farm program which was in effect prior to 
1963. 

At the beginning of 1953 we had a farm 
program under which for 11 consecutive 
years farm prices generally had averaged 100 
percent of parity or higher. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation price support program for 
20 years had cost only $1.064 billion and 
this included subsidies during the war years. 
Programs for the 90 percent of parity sup- 
ported basic crops actually showed a 20-year 
profit to the Government of $13 million. 

In contrast, during the last 6 years net 
farm income has been almost $20 billion less 
than in the previous 6 years. CCC losses on 
price supports in these 6 years have been five 
times the total of the previous 20 years. 
CCC commodities in inventory and on loan 
have increased from $2,452 billion on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, to $8,716 billion on January 
1, 1959. Expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture have skyrocketed from $1.8 bil- 
lion in 1952 to around $7 billion for fiscal 
1959. 

PER CAPITA INCOME 


People on farms now have per capita in- 
comes of only one-half the incomes of non- 
farm people. Farm workers receive hourly 
one-third the average wage of factory work- 
ers. Average farm prices in 1958 were down 
13 percent from 1952. In contrast, the hourly 
earnings of industrial workers in 1958 were 
up 28 percent from 1952 and corporation 
dividend payments in 1958 were up 37 per- 
cent since 1952. 

Your editorial is eminently right in con- 
demning the farm program as now being 
operated. No one can defend it. 

But we must have a farm program. We 
cannot tell the farmer to find his solutions 
only in the raw competition of the market 
. places, usually in auction markets, while 
other areas of our economy rely upon Gov- 
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ernment protections, or upon concentra- 
tions of economic power, to assure reason- 
able levels of wages or profits. 7 

The Government has given labor the mini- 
mum wage and the collective bargaining law. 
It has given industry the corporate struc- 
ture, the tariff and the many statutes that 
soften the perils of unregulated, unre- 
strained competitive enterprise. How, then, 
can the modern, highly mechanized farmer 
survive, ever selling in a free market and 
buying in a protected market? 

We must have a farm program, and it 
must be fair to consumers as weil as to 
farmers. The Times would merit the grati- 
tude of consumers and taxpayers, as well 
as farmers, if it would encourage sound pol- 
icies, 

CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Oklahoma. 
WASHINGTON, July 2, 1959. 


Reserve Unit. Participation in CAMG 
Training Objectives and Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


ÖF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
tremely able address delivered by Col. 
Charles H. Kraus, USAR, before the 12th 
Annual Conference of the Military Gov- 
ernment Association, in Washington, 
D.C., on June 13, 1959. 

Colonel Kraus, who is commanding of- 
ficer of the 352d CAMG, Area Head- 
quarters A, has prepared an excellent 
analysis of the vital role to be played by 
civil affairs units in the event of total 
war. 

The observations of Colonel Kraus as 
to the economic and political aspects of 
waging war merit the careful attention 
of the general public, as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

There being no objection, the addresss 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESERVE UNIT PARTICIPATION IN CAMG TRAIN- 
ING OBJECTIVES AND MEANS 

(Address by Charles H. Kraus, colonel, USAR, 

delivered at the 12th Annual Conference 

of the Military Government Association, 

Washington, D.C., June 13, 1959) 

The objective of unit training, whether it 
is a Regular or a Reserve unit, is the same. 
That objective is to make the unit ready to 
do its job wherever it is and whenever it 
comes, 

It used to be that the Reserve unit could 
go slower in its training than the Regular 
unit. But the facts of today’s world show 
clearly that the traditional period to get 
ready after M-Day, if it has not disappeared 
altogether at least has been drastically cur- 
tailed. Reserve training, therefore, like 

training in today’s tension-filled and 
atomic world must be directed to the ob- 
jective not only of being ready, but, also, of 
being ready now, 

This means that time is at a greater 
premium than ever before. Those of us who 
have military careers as an avocation have to 
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cover virtually the same ground as the regu- 
lars to whom the military career is a full 
time matter. 

One of the first jobs of the Reserve unit 
commander is to make sure that the mem- 
bers of his unit have this avocation of mili- 
tary service and are dedicated to it. The day 
of the reservist who attends training ses- 
sions with everything but his head is over. 

I suspect that. most members of Reserve 
units will agree that the day is also over 
when an adequate job can be done merely 
by working hard during the regular training 
meetings. 

The atomic age, however, has done much 
more than to contract the time in which the 
training mission may be accomplished. It 
also has had major effects on the kind of 
training we must undergo. We may not 
agree with the famous British military writer, 
General Fuller, who has said that the atomic 
weapon has made the old rules of war obso- 
lete, but at least we will have to concede 
that the training which was adequate to 
make us ready for World War II or the Ko- 
rean action will not be adequate for the war 
of tomorrow. 

If we know what the job is that we must be 
ready to do, what we need to learn in order 
to do it should be apparent. 

The Minister of Defense of Great Britain, 
Duncan Sandys, speaking of disarmament 
said: “We must aim at nothing less than 
total peace. For only in that way shall we 
ultimately remove the danger of total war.” 

As yet, the goal of peace, total or other- 
wise, is a long way off and the danger of 
total war remains ever present. Obviously, 
therefore, the job we must be ready to do 
is to perform our missions, CAMG or other- 
wise, in the conditions of total war. 

Larger and larger military forces and the 
increased fire power of conventional weap- 
ons, so enlarged the battlefield and ex- 
panded the war demands upon the civilian 
economy that war in the first half of our 
century became a conflict between nations 
rather than sovereigns or armies. 

But the total war of the second half of 
the 20th Century has two new aspects, each 
of which radically changes the situation. 

One is the atomic weapon. On the tactical 
side it has resulted in the drastic revisions 
of tactics involved in the pentomic concept. 
Clearly it requires equally drastic changes 
in civil affairs operations, 

The other new aspect is the introduction 
of the ideological issue. The effect of this 
issue on the civil affairs task is, I believe, 
obvious. But it cannot be overlooked that 
it can be as important as atomic and CBR 
weapons in adding new problems on the 
tactical side. 

The introduction of these issues broadens 
the hostilities to include a struggle over 
the very fundamentals of life. We see the 
basic nature of this struggle if we visualize 
a war between us and a Marxist enemy- 
The American idea, as the Declaration of 
Independence told us long ago, is that man 
is a creature of God, to whom man owes 
both reverence and adoration, and that as a 
creature of God man is endowed with dig- 
nity and rights, among them the right to 
be free. With the right to be free there 
is also the right to private property, the 
latter belng both a natural and necessary 
support of individual freedom. These are 
things which in our view governments do 
not give. Further, they are things which 
governments cannot take away. 

Each of these three fundamentals the 
Marxist rejects. He is atheistic, as indeed 
he must be with his claim of all power in 
the state. Dignity, freedom, and the other 
rights, under Marxism come only from the 
state, and, as we khow, usually do not 
come at all, with the result that the Marxist 
man is not free. Because under Marxism, 
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it Is not intended that man be free, nat- 
urally enough, the right to private property 
Which supports individual freedom, is 
denied, 

Marxism, moreover, claims that it Is a 
Universal and exclusive doctrine which ex- 
Plains history and provides the technique of 
historical changes. It is therefore inher- 
ently aggressive and considers itself to be the 
ultimate and sole survivor in a struggle for 
World control which it insists must come. 

Because it denies morality and rests solely 
on force, such matters as honor, honesty, re- 
Bard for the rules, including the rule of law, 
have no place unless it Is advantageous. All 
and any means may be used to gain the end. 

Vicious and erroneous as Marxism is, we 
must nevertheless accept the fact that it 
has skilled, dedicated, and effective leader- 
ship and devoted followers. We must also 
accept the fact that it creates an illusion 
which appeais to altogether too many of 
the men on the street over the world. 

In war with such an enemy his obvious 
objective would be to establish the Marxist 
all-powerful state in any area he conquers 
With the inevitable enslavement of the peo- 
ple. Necessarily, therefore, his objective 18 
to destroy freedom and our types of limited 
government.’ If our own objective is less 
than the destruction of the enemy govern- 
ment, it will mean that we will be content to 
Stop his immediate aggression, but that we 
Will permit him to fall back and reorganize 
for another try, which we know will come 
because of his policy of aggression. 

In such a war actually the ultimate issue 
is over a way of life—the alternatives are 
freedom or slavery. It seems that our ob- 
Jectives in such a war must involve the de- 
struction of the enemy government rather 
than to impose our will on a government 
which will continue to exist. 

In our civil affairs training we must pre- 
Pare ourselves to do the civil affairs job in 
such a war, It is the maximum situation. 
There may be limited wars in which only 
Conventional weapons are used and there 
May bea variety of brush fires, If, however, 
we are prepared for total war we will be 
ready for such lesser jobs. 

If we visualize a total war situation in- 
Yolving the ideological issue and the employ- 
Ment of atomic and CBR weapons in a 
densely populated, heavily industrial region, 
Wwe perhaps can most graphically illustrate 
the problems we must meet. 

1. The battlefield is no longer on a front 
a few miles in depth. The front may extend 
backwards 200 miles or more. 

2. If this expanded battlefield is in a 
densely populated area the battlefield spec- 
‘ators will outnumber the troops from 30 to 
1 upward. 

3. The normal desire of the civilian to get 
away from the fighting will cause civilians to 
Move. But the battlefield areas are all over 
30 we must expect refugees in the hundreds 
Of thousands, and even millions. 

4. Mass numbers of people in movement 

edintely cause problems of order and of 
shelter and feeding. Even if native supplies 
ate adequate the inevitable dislocations will 
create immediate and drastic local shortages. 

5. Atomic strikes, particularly in urban 
areas, will create enormous problems of sani- 
tation and medical care, as well as of food 
and shelter. 

6. Radiation may increase substantially the 
casualty problem and in addition may seri- 
ously affect food and water supplies and the 
Use of evacuation routes. 

These are the battlefield conditions. If 
this battlefield is on the land of an ally we 
7 ot course, call on the allied government 

or all the help it can give. But we must 
peared that its resources will be overtaxed 
SEN that it will require assistance, We must 
tt > expect that while it will be cooperative 
Will insist on the maintenance of its sov- 
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ereignty and status. Perhaps more so be- 
cause of its perll. Persuasion, rather than 
command, will be our means of working with 
it. 

If the battlefield is on the territory of the 
enemy, whether or not we can use the gov- 
ernmental machinery or personnel depends 
upon whether or not our needs are so critical 
that we must take the chance of using offi- 
cials of governments which are dedicated to 
our destruction. 

The full picture also requires considera- 
tion of what*the enemy will try to do and 
his means of doing it. 

We must first assume that he will have a 
complete disregard for human life and suf- 
fering. We can not expect him to do more 
for other people than he does for his own. 
Thus if the sacrifice of people will achieve 
his alm, we must expect it just as we would 
expect the enemy to use any other material 
if it is advantageous to him. 

If his attack is on our own or allied 
territory, we must expect him to make every 
effort to disrupt governmental operations 
and to impair the confidence of the people in 
the government, If the government is an 
enemy government, on the other hand, we 
must expect that it will be used in every 
way to impede our efforts. 

Finally, we must expect that the enemy 
will make every effort to disrupt economic 
activity, not only to deny our forces the 
support of local resources, but also to throw 
upon our commander the burden of pro- 
viding for the native people. 

Infiltration, subyersion, sabotage, terror- 
ism, and propaganda, are among the means 
that the enemy will employ. 

The net result is that our commander 
in modern total war besides being faced 
with all the new tactical problems, is also 
confronted with political and economic bat- 
tles taking place on the same battlefleid. 

Unfortunately the evidence is strong that 
if he loses any one of these battles he may 
therefore lose the other two. 

Certainly a major reason for the German 
defeat in Russia was the political decision 
of the Nazis to treat the Russian people as 
subhuman. This brought on the guerrilla 
and supply line problems which the Ger- 
mans actually never were able to overcome. 
(Cf. Dallin, “German Occupation of Rus- 
sia.) 

If the enemy succeeds in totally disrupt- 
ing the economy in the situation I have 
described, it could mean that our comman- 
der would be confronted with feeding and 
caring for millions of civilians in order to 
prevent disease and unrest. It is not neces- 
sary to describe the effect of such a burden 
upon combat operations. 

I believe we must conelude that in the 
total war of the future, the commanding 
general's civil affairs responsibility has been 
greatly increased because of the changes in 
tactical operations resulting from the new 
weapons, and also that he has acquired 
great new civil affairs burdens because of 
the political and economie phases of modern 
total war. 

It is our job as civil affairs people to ad- 
vise and assist our commander in the dis- 
charge of this responsibility, Our Reserve 
training program is directed to preparing 
us for this job. 

There are some parts of this tralning 
program that can well be emphasized. 

1, It is true that whether or not a CAMG 
unit is worthwhile primarily depends on 
whether It can do its CAMG job. On the 
other hand, it is quite clear that in the fu- 
ture not eyen a high headquarters will be 
immune from combat problems. Hence our 
CAMG training should include sufficient 
tactical training so that as the need arises 
we can take care of ourselves in any situ- 
ation. 

2. In CAMG company training I think 
the tactical requirements may haye so in- 
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creased that some reorganization of the 
company structure may be desirable. In 
pentomic operations the mobility of the 
combat units is such that in a period of a 
few days there may be three different sets 
of civil affairs problems for the mobile unit, 
namely those in the place it was, those 
the place it is, and those in the place it is 
about to go. It seems to me that civil af- 
fairs platoons, and perhaps companies, will 
have to be able to operate independently 
and if this is so, they will have to have some 
combat capabilities. 

in the area of functional training of the 
CAMG unit, modern total war I think re- 
quires emphasis of the following subjects: 

1. Ideological; Much as the average Amer- 
ican dislikes the subject, a dislike which is 
perhaps greatest in the American soldier, 
there seems to be no alternative but to ac- 
quire a knowledge of political Philosophy. 
We must know what we stand for, what we 
mean when we talk about limited govern- 
ment, and the dignity and rights of man, 
the rule of law, etc. 

We must also know the ideology of the 
enemy, what It is and why it is diametrically 
opposed to our beliefs, We must also know 
the enemy's aims and how they operate. 

The reason is the simple one, in CAMG, 
as in tactics, we must know our enemy. 

2. Government: There are two phases in 
our study of government. First we should 
aa our own so that we can at least appre- 

e our system for protecting the 
and dignity of man. g g = 

Second, we should know other govern- 
ments, First in order to realize that there 
are different systems based on the experience 
and traditions of other peoples. We must 
understand that because they are different 
does not mean necessarily that they are 
wrong, and above all we must uproot the 
common American impression that all we 
need to do is to translate our Constitution 
into a native language in order to have 
solved the governmental problems of any 
area anywhere, 

We also must know other governments 
because it is through governments that so 
much of our civili affairs work will have to 
be done. Necessarily, therefore, we must 
know how these governments operate, their 
powers and the limitations of those powers. 

3. International organizations: In the 
wars of the future we will have allies and in- 
evitably there will be international organi- 
zations involved. These will range all the 
way from the United Nations to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. We will have to work with 
these organizations. It is common sense 
that we should understand them and know 
how they operate. 

4. International law: Here I refer to the 
international law of war. We, of course, 
have the manuals and our lawyers will have 
the treaties, It is important, however, that 
we know the principles of international law 
of war, not only those that have been codi- 
fied but also those which are found only in 
the unconventional or common law of war. 
With a full knowledge of this subject we 
will be better able to come to the right de- 
cisions on the application of these principles 
to new situations. 

It is a matter of national honor that we 
observe these principles, even in war against 
an enemy whe disregards them. If we do 
not do so we can hardly claim the enemy to 
be worse than we are. There is, however, a 
practical advantage in observing principles. 
In the long run it is the best means of ob- 
taining the support of world opinion and of 
local people. If we need an illustration we 
need only to cite the Nazi experiences in 
Russia in which unprincipled and harsh 
treatment of a native population turned the 
people against the invader. 

I wish to conclude by mentioning our 
special training program in the Second 
United States Army—the Trapline exer- 
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cises. These have served as a means of 
bringing out the problems of modern total 
war operations and pointing to the specific 
knowledge that we should have if we are 
to do the job we want to do. The Trapline 
exercises as played by the 2d U.S. Army, in 
my opinion, have been the finest CAMG 
training that I have experienced since I first 
became acquainted with this field in 1942. 
Members of every CAMG unit In the 2d U.S. 
Army area participate. 

In these exercises we work with the tactical 
people and they work with us. We each 
learn from the other. 

The tactical people have assisted us greatly 
in developing staff and operation procedures 
to coordinate CAMG with tactical opera- 
tions. Through our tactical teachers we 
have come to a better understanding of the 
tactical situation and the limitations which 
tactical operations necessarily impose on 
civil affairs operations. We have also 
learned how best the civil affairs operation 
can support the tactical mission, both in the 
sense of what kind of support is most de- 
sirable and of how it can most effectively 
be provided. 

On the CAMG side we have not lost the 
opportunity to stress that the civil affairs 
responsibility is a command responsibility, 
that the civil affairs sections and units are 
only one of the means of discharging it, and 
that every member of the command from the 
commanding general to the latest rifleman 
Teplacement also has duties in connection 
with the civil affairs responsibility. The re- 
sult has been increased agreement on the im- 
portance of proper troop instructions on the 
CAMG mission. We also have emphasized 
that the civil affairs obligation can be more 
than a burden. The burden exists, but we 
have tried to demonstrate that civilian re- 
sources also can lawfully be a means of 
affirmative assistance to tactical operations. 
The reaction of our tactical opposite num- 
bers leads us to believe that we can claim 
some success in our own teaching efforts. 

We have both found that with a better 
understanding of each others problems, the 
necessity of a cooperative attack on these 
problems becomes apparent. As is to be ex- 
pected, understanding, recognition of the 
need for cooperation, and working together 
benefit the execution of both tactical and 
CAMG plans. 

In Trapline, we began with a careful and 
intensive CAMG survey of the situation in- 
volved in the exercise, a typical total war 
situation, and we have come up with an 
analysis which in our considered judgment 
presents the CAMG problems of the war of 
the future not as we would like them to 
be but as they will be. 

In the 3 years that we have been working 
on these exercises we have developed some 
practices and procedures which we believe 
will help us to do the job if the job is re- 
quired to be done, 

There are three lessons of the many we 
have learned in Trapline which should be 
mentioned here. 

1, The first is the vital importance of 
planning. Improvisation is at best a poor 
substitute and it may be entirely inadequate 
when the problems are immense, In prep- 
aration for a total war situation, and prob- 
ably any other except those involving un- 
inhabited areas, tactical operations con- 
ceived without regard to the civil affairs as- 
pects are as ill founded as those which 
Ignore the terrain. Civil affairs operations 
in future war are a necessary part of tac- 
tical operations, or to put it another way, 
a tactical plan which lacks its civil affairs 
annex is incomplete. 2 

2. There is a need for political and eco- 
nomic intelligence which the normal intel- 
ligence sections are not yet in a position to 
give. This need, in particular, concerns cur- 
rent intelligence. Either the capabilities of 
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the existing intelligence sections have to be 
expanded or a separate political and eco- 
nomic intelligence section seems to be re- 
quired. > 

3. We perhaps think too much of the civil 
affairs job as a necessary evil. We only 
recently have begun to realize the full ex- 
tent of the support, as for example, through 
the supply of labor and other resources, 
which the civil affairs section can provide 
for tactical operations. It may be that this 
support can be expanded far beyond any- 
thing now contemplated. The battlefield 
we have described earlier is the battlefield 
on our side of the line. This battlefield 
can be extended as deeply on the enemy 
side if we are prepared to extend it. It 
seems that we should explore the possibil- 
ities, particularly in the political and eoo- 
nomic phases of total war, to utilize civil 
affairs activities as an offensive operation 
on the other side of that battleline. 

It would seem to be a mistake to limit 
the civil affairs weapon to defense. In 
modern total war we may find it gives us 
many opportunities to exploit the enemy’s 
weaknesses in the territory it controls. 
These opportunities must not be lost. It is 
significant that in all the pictures we see of 
refugees in flight mone show a flight from 
the free world. A well organized program, 
based on the American fundamentals, which 
after all only express the aspirations of free 
men everywhere, if that program is exe- 
cuted with resolution and sincerity, I- be- 
Heve could have a major impact on the citi- 
zens of a slave state, and quite possibly on 
many of such citizens who are in uniform. 


Senate Action Properly Rejects Trinity 
Partnership 
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or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959- 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate’s action last week in yoting funds for 
Federal construction of the power fea- 
tures of the Trinity River project is being 
widely acclaimed in California. I have 
received many letters of commendation. 
A good editorial on the subject appeared 
in the July 11 issues of the Sacramento 
Bee, the Modesto Bee, and the Fresno 
Bee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record; and I especially commend it to 
the Senate and House conferees on the 
public works appropriations bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Sacramento Bee, the Modesto Bee, 
and the Fresno Bee, July 11, 1959} 
SENATE ACTION PROPERLY REJECTS 
PARTNERSHIP 

The 5-year fight by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to turn over the valuable power 
resources of the Trinity River project to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for private exploita- 
tion on a so-called partnership plan appears 
doomed at long last. 

And if doomed, the public will haye won 
a vital and fundamental victory. 

The U.S. Senate has voted against the 
partnership plan by appropriating money 
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for exclusive Government construction and 
operation of the dam’s power facilities. : 

The legislation, a many-sided public works 
appropriation bill, now goes to a House- 
Senate conference committee which will seek 
to adjust differences between the Senate and 
House versions. 

Public power advocates express hope the 
House conferees will go along with the Sen- 
ate and approve the $2,415,000 appropriation 
voted by the upper House for the public 
development of Trinity’s power resources. 

The power to be generated at the Trinity 
project is intended largely to operate the 
pumps to lift water into the San Luls Reser- 
voir. It makes no sense, however viewed, 
for the Federal Government to farm out the 


. power facilities to a private corporation, then 


to buy that power back at the utility com- 
pany's rates. 

Yet for 5 years the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has been trying to force the partner- 
ship idea on Congress. 

It is to be hoped, with favorable action 
now taken by the Senate and with expecta- 
tion the House will go along, that Federal 
construction can be got underway quickly- 
Too much time already has been lost. 

U.S. Senators Cram ENGLE and THomas H, 
Kucuet, of California, who spearheaded the 
drive of the Senate public power advocates 
in this matter, deserve the congratulations 
of every person who embraces the truth that 
public development of natural resources for 
public use is only commonsense. 
~ Their victory ts particularly significant be- 
cause the partnership plan offered by Pacific 
Gas & Electric represents an effort by a new 
tactic to put into private hands the control 
ef power from publicly built dams, a pro- 
posal by the company that it buy the falling 
water, build the hydro plants, and generate 
the power. 

Adoption of this plan would overturn, to 
the public harm, the whole procedure em- 
ployed in Federal water and power projects. 
The Government now sells power it develops 
at its dams and that revenue helps defray 
the costs of the projects. Under the pro- 
posed Pacific Gas & Electric-Trinity partner- 
ship, this arrangement would be wrecked. 
The Government, instead of realizing reve- 
nue from the hydro output, would have to 
buy back the power made possible by its own 
development of the river's potential. 

Fallure of this falling-water tactic In the 
present instance will mean no precedent will 
be set to impede public production and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric energy elsewhere. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr: THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
are well aware that the vociferous de- 
mands for Federal aid to education orig- 
inate primarily with the National Edu- 
eation Association. In leading this 
drive, the NEA is doing a substantial 
disservice to the country. The news- 
papers of South Carolina recognize the 
source of this propaganda as well as the 
fallacies on which it is based. I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Worn Record,” which was pub- 
lished in the State, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Columbia, S.C., on July 12, 
1959; an editorial entitled “Education 
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Is Cheaper This Way,” published in the 
Greenville News, a newspaper published 
in Greenville, S.C., on July 7, 1959; and 
an editorial entitled “Welfare Staters 
Still Control NEA,” appearing in the 
Greenville News on July 6, 1959, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{Prom the State, Columbia, S.C., July 12, 
1959] 
Wonx RECORD 

A branch of the National Education Asso- 
Clation has again called for a vast program 
of Pederal aid to education as the only way 
Possible to give schools the needed financial 
support, 

There is no question but that expendi- 
tures for education will soon haye to be in- 
creased rather sharply. First of all, there is 
the rising tide of youngsters ready for 
Schools, and even if per capita expenditures 
remained constant, the total would go up 
Substantially each year in the foreseeable 
future. However, schools are afflicted with 
inflation, just as the individual household, 
and this will also mean an increase in gross 


ing. 

Federal aid programs, however, are not the 
answer. These programs would merely re- 
Move responsibility for operation of schools 
to Washington. The Federal Government 
Would create a vast bureaucracy, and more 
and more tax money would stay in the Na- 
tional Capital. 

It was interesting to note that the edu- 
cational policies commission of the NEA, at 

Same mecting, also discussed the need 
for a national curriculum. Reduced to sim- 
Ple terminology, this means that everyone 
Would get precisely the kind of education 
that a few Washington bureaucrats deemed 
advisable, Local needs and considerations 
Would receive only passing attention. 

It would be one of the greatest tragedies 
in the of America if this country 
should, in an attempt to avoid responsibility 
at the local level, turn to federalized edu- 
Cation. Basically, education fosters and en- 
Courages Individual thinking and Investiga- 
tion. It ts not an assembly line process in 
oo the same models should be turned 

Education is a local responsibility, and 
Must be tailored to fit the needs of the com- 
munity and the individual student. Fed- 
eralized education would only complicate 
these needs, 


[From the Greenville (S.) News, July 7, 
1959} 


EDUCATION IS CHEAPER THis War 


hae advocates of Federal ald for educa- 
on just won't give up, despite the many 
Contradictions in thelr position. The bu- 
reaucrats in the Federal Government and the 
ational Education Association nre deter- 
mined to entrench themselves and expand 
their power. 
ate theory on which Federal ald is based 
e pth would tax the wealthier States to 
uc: 
States. ating the children in the poorer 
But comes now a University of Chicago 
Herre who has made a study of the situa- 
n and finds that the wealthier States are 
ones whose education facilities are 
farthest behind, 
$ As has been said so many times before 
ines many persons, if a relatively poor State 
FaN South Carolina can lift Its public school 
th em to the level it is beginning to reach, 
en all of the other States can do likewise. 
earns self-styled llberals have come to look 
—— ederal aid as a cure-all for any def- 
trary. or any evil. It is not. Quite the con- 
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It has become trite through repetition, 
but it seems that it has to be repeated again 
and again. The Federal Government has to 
go to the same source for tax dollars that the 
State and local governments must tap to 
meet their needs. And Federal aid dollars 
are the most expensive kind. By the time 
a tax dollar is extracted from the pocket of 
the taxpayer and is returned in the form of 
Federal aid, it is sadly depleted. 

For instance, a year or so ago the Con- 
gress enacted a law establishing a form of 
Federal aid to higher education, mainly to 
stimulate study in the sciences. It was a 
relatively small program, but, immediately, 
the agency In charge hired over 600 persons 
to administer the program. 

And that is only a sample of what would 
happen if the Federal Government adopted 
a program calling for billions instead of mil- 
lions. 

If the advocates of Federal aid had worked 
as hard to increase State and local support 
of the schools as they have to put over their 
program, the need would already have been 
met in the beet way that it can be met. 

The true friends of public education are 
those who are working at the State and local 
level to increase State and local funds for 
the support of public schools and State in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

As for the private colleges, individuals 
and corporations will find it far cheaper to 
make voluntary contributions for the sup- 
port of higher learning than to submit to 
the taxation that will result from a large- 
scale Federal program for the same purpose. 


From the Greenville (S. G.) News, July 6, 
1959 


WELFARE STATERS STILL CONTROL NEA 

The results of the annual convention of 
the National Education Association clearly 
indicate that the group is still controlled by 
a professional clique dedicated to a power- 
ful Central Government and the welfare 
state. 

Even the rejection of a statement flatly 
endorsing racial integratlon—an important 
byproduct of the welfare state—seemed to 
be an act of expediency rather than convic- 
tion. 

The association voted overwhelmingly to 
increase its lobbying activities in behalf of 
Federal aid to education, It called for a 
letter writing campaign supporting the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill to provide Federal grants 
for school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

The professionals who run NEA have ap- 
parently suceeeded in persuading a majority 
of its members (certainly a majority of those 
who are able to attend its conventions) that 
only a vast outpouring of dollars from the 
Federal Government can save education in 
the United States. 

But to save it in this manner is really to 
destroy it. No matter how often the NEA's 
jeadership proclaims the theory that it is 
possible to have Federal aid without Pederal 
control, they have yet to point to one major 
field in which this miracle has been per- 
formed. 

The professionals in the NEA hierarchy 
are not concerned with the threat of Federal 
controls. What they want is power. Under 
a system of local control and local supervi- 
sion, this is denied them. But if authority is 
moved to Washington, these petty tyrants 
will haye vastly increased their strength 
locally. 

One commonsense note in the proceedings 
was sounded by a delegate from Virginia. 
Sald Harold Bell of Harrisonburg: 

“To me it seems incongruous to send $1 
to Washington to get 60 cents back.” i 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bells warning went 
unheeded. The NEA is still convinced that, 
somehow, Federal money is unlike any other 
kind; that because it comes from everywhere 
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it really comes from nowhere, and thoughts 
of ultimate cost need not disturb anyone. 

The fact, of course, is that Federal money 
is just like any other and that, if the lack 
of money is really the root of America’s edu- 
cational troubles, it can be raised more 
easily at the local level than at the national, 

But, because the NEA’s leaders are more 
concerned with building their own empires 
than with solving the problems of education, 
this fact is ignored. They have tied their 
fate in with the centralized state and they 
are not yet ready to give up. 

Thelr kinship with the liberal school of 
politics Is again demonstrated by their action 
on the question of racial integration in pub- 
lic schools, The delegates did not reject the 
idea of endorsing integration outright. In- 
stead they readopted last year’s statement 
which called on the people to approach the 
problem in a “spirit of fair play, good will, 
and respect for law.” 

On its face, this seems innocuous enough. 
But to many of the Northern NEA “law” is 
defined as the decrees of the Supreme Court, 
Where that leaves the southern delegates 18 
difficult to say. 

More revealing than this, however, la the 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering as reported 
by the Associated Press. Said the AP: 

“Ever since the convention opened last 
Sunday, officials of the 635,000-member or- 
ganization have been pleading with the 
delerates not to take a stand on integration 
which might be resented in the South and 
hamper the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion.” 

The AP report is evidence that the senti- 
ments of the officials are not with the South. 
Instead the southern members are being 
catered to momentarily, like bad children 
with rich parents. 

Behind this mask of friendliness lies the 
true sentiments of the officialdom of NEA. 
If their goal of massive Federal ald is at- 
tained, it may be expected that the mask 
will be dropped. With the tool of Federal 
control in their hands, they will then be 
able to put Into practice their real convic- 
tions on the question of racial separation. 


Kenosha, Wis.: Boom Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the economic problems still 
confronting the Nation deserve our se- 
rious consideration. 

Unfortunately, there are still pockets 
of unemployment, business lags, and 
other problems. 

Today, however, I would like to call at- 
tention to a great city—Kenosha, Wis.— 
that, in the midst of our national prob- 
lems, is experiencing a kind of boom. 

How did this happen? 

The bright economic outlook for 
Kenosha is largely the result of fore- 
sighted planning in the best tradition 
of our free enterprise system. 

Particularly, the American Motors 
Corp. has been the main wellspring of 
new economic health for Kenosha and 
the surrounding community. 

We recall that in recent years, the 
general trend has been toward produc- 
tion of bigger and bigger cars—at higher 
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and higher prices to the consumers. 
However, the budget of the American 
family—as we all know—has its limits. 

By an accurate reading of the “hand- 
writing on the wall,” American Motors 
Corp. has created a smaller, economy car 
to meet the needs of the auto-driving 
public. 

The result has been improved pros- 
pects for industry and the community; 
and the availability of a car that serves 
the transportation, as well as the budget 
needs, of the American family. Signifi- 
cantly, the economic upturn in Kenosha 
includes: an increase of 5,000 jobs in the 
last 12 months; stepped up business ac- 
tivity throughout the community; and 
generally better living for the citizens of 
Kenosha. 

I want to make it clear that—even 
though I have real respect for the inge- 
nuity of the officials and workers of 
American Motors—I am not here plug- 
ging a car; rather, I am commending a 
principle of “free enterprise in action” 
that is serving consumers in Wisconsin 
and the country. 

Recently, the New York Times carried 
a detailed article on the boom in Keno- 
sha. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Recoro OUTPUT RATE FOR RAMBLER CARS 
Sparks UPTURN 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

KENOSHA, Wis,, July 4—This middle-size 
Wisconsin lake port city is riding the crest 
of a small—or, as they insist here the com- 
pact—car craze. 

The only unhappy voices are those of some 
merchants who complain tongue-in-cheek, 
hand-on-~-the-cash-register: 

The auto workers don't get enough time off 
to spend their money. 

To help the workers solve this problem the 
stores stay open now on Mondays as well as 
on Friday nights. But time is indeed scarcer 
than money. 

THREE SHIFTS COMMON 

The American Motors Corp., the city’s 
largest employer and the cause of it all, is 
running assembly lines 6 days a week, double 
shift. Other departments go ‘round the 
clock to keep production lines supplied, so 
that 65 percent of the work force is in three- 
shift, 6-day-a-week departments. 

But it's not all work. The Tyson brothers, 
Robert and Eugene, are doing a thriving 
business at their sporting goods store in all 
lines, from bar bells to boats. 

“It’s surprising,” Eugene Tyson said, “how 
many men walk in here in work clothes 
and buy golf clubs.” 

A union’ official said; “Everybody seems 
happy.” 

American Motors is making 1,635 Rambler 
cars a day, a record high. Its present sched- 
ule calls for a model-year output of 376,087, 
or 210,704 more than in the first schedule set 
up a year ago. 

This compared with a low of 250 a day in 
June 1954, and 73,393 in all of 1954. 

Employment in the last 12 months has 
risen by 5,000 jobs to more than 12,000, also 
a new high—higher than in World War II. 
The company recently invested 65 million 
to increase capacity. 

Only a year ago, Kenosha was still classed 
as & place with critical unemployment, with 
7½ percent of its working force out of work. 
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Today the unemployment compensation 
Office is deserted, and other businesses find it 
almost impossible to get extra help. Even 
maids are scarce. 

The 1950 Federal census found 54,800 peo- 
ple in Kenosha. The population is now esti- 
mated at 62,000, not counting heavy growth 
in environs. 

The influx of new people has created a 
housing shortage, too. But the city’s new 
Rambler prosperity has created fresh opti- 
mism. 

“We're thinking bigger,” Mayor Eugene R. 
Hammond said. “We're planning for the fu- 
ture on the basis that we're going to grow. 
We're moving away from conservative type of 
thinking.” 

George Epstein, owner of Bell Clothing, a 
leading store, summed it up this way: \ 

“A few years ago there was fear that 
American Motors was dying. But they have 
gone from the bottom of the bottom to the 
top of the top. It's wonderful to be on a 
winning team.” 

BUSINESS UP 20 TO 30 PERCENT 


Mr. Epstein said that business was up 20 
to 30 percent from year ago levels, and 
added; “People are buying in a lighthearted 
vein.” 

In line with this, the Tyson Bros. noted 
a marked increase in quality bicycle sales. 
Parents, it seemed, were doing something for 
their children, too. Two other signs of 
Rambler prosperity; more foreign sports cars 
and a booming market for power lawn 
mowers, 

Spot interviews with men and women on 
the line and with the officers of United Auto 
Workers Local 72 indicated there was a flerce 
pride in the product. 

“We are definitely trying to get as much 
production as possible,” Leo Downing, local 
72 president, said, We're going to make 
the big three (Ford Motor Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Chrysler Corp.) compete. We're 
going to make them hustle.” 

The union, at its own expense, has set up 
a committee to urge the United Automobile 
Workers, State and local governmental units 
to buy American Motors’ cars. 

And it tell its members: “You earn your 
bread and butter here—buy the product. 

“Any car produced off the end of the pro- 
duction line could be our own—the cars we 
make could be our own,” George Nordstrom, 
local 72 vice president, declared. Heads 
nodded in agreement around the conference 
table at union headquarters. 

With all the fervor of a sales manager, the 
union men said that the American Motors’ 
cars were the best on the market. 

In a separate interview, a former local 
président, Jack Beni, declared that the 
morale is the plant was at its highest point. 

To beef up its payroll the company didn't 
go far afield to recruit help. And its care- 
ful screening of applicants has, according to 
the Mayor, enabled the city to absorb the 
thousands of workers arriving here without 
any increase in crime or other social prob- 
lems. : 

Most of the new people come from Wis- 
consin, some commuting long distances, 

There is a romantic sidelight resulting 
from the employment of small-town lads 
from Northern Wisconsin. They get lone- 
some for their girls, and on the old principle 
that absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
have sharply increased for engagement and 
wedding-ring business at local jewelry 
stores. 

While the bulk of the new people come 
from Wisconsin, some 400 have migrated 
from the Michigan auto centers. Jack R. 
Bell, 29, a native of West , used to 
work in the Flint Buick plant. After being 
out of work for 6 months in 1957. for 9 
months last year, and 4 months this year, 
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he came here and found work in the body 
plant. His take-home pay is $109 a week. 

Michael Morris, 22, worked in a Detroit 
filling station after he got out of the Marines. 
Then when it went out of business, he was 
out of a job a year. Now he makes nearly 
$100 a week take-home pay. 

A woman production line worker, Mrs. 
Florence Koessl, the mother of five children 
and whose husband is a fireman, said the 
family’s extra cash above savings was going 
into a new garage. Lyle Krahn, a 29-year- 
old inspector, who was laid off in 1953 and 
1954, but who now has take-home pay of 
$112 a week, said he had confidence in the 
company’s future and was building a home. 

William Thurn, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, also reported savings deposits 
up—about 10 percent above last year's. 

R. F. Kingsley, editor and publisher of the 
Kenosha Evening News and president of the 
Kenosha Savings and Loan Association, re- 
ported a better than three-fold increase in 
applications for home loans. 

Milton Wittenberg, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, noted that in May 1958, 
Kenosha had 24,000 wage and salaried 
workers. This May there were 31,000. 

Factory production payrolls in May 1958 
covered 14,300 jobs, a figure that rose in a 
year to 20,200, 

He reported smaller but similar gains in 
wholesale and retail and transportation jobs. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is bringing in 
new business. Perhaps ironically the Ford 
Motor Co. has selected Kenosha as its Mid- 
west port of entry for its imported small 
English cars. 


World Refugee Year Represents Chal- 
lenge to Our Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
price of war and violent political change 
is human suffering. Many pay who were 
only bystanders to the actual conflict. 

Today 15 million persons are homeless 
and without economic security as a result 
of war or force during the last two 
decades, The current World Refugee 
Year was proclaimed to draw attention 
to the plight of these people and help to 
find new homes for them. The United 
States is a participant in this worthy 
endeavor. The Oregon Journal, a daily 
newspaper in Portland, Oreg., has cor- 
rectly described the effort as a challenge 
to our humanity. I endorse the view of 
the Journal and ask unanimous consent 
that the paper's able editorial of July 10, 
1959, expressing this belief be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, July 10, 1959] 

CHALLENGE TO OUR HUMANITY 

Governments and private agencies, both 
religious and sectarian, have been working at 
the refugee problem ever since the end of 
World War II, but there are still some 15 
million persons who have been cut loose from 
their homes and who need some kind of 
resettlement. 
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By far the greater part of these, an esti- 
mated 13,400,000 have fled from behind the 
Iron Curtain, most of them from East to 
West Germany. New groups of refugees in- 
clude 180,000 Algerians driven into Tunisia 
by the French Army and some 15,000 Tibetans 
who fled from the Chinese Reds. 

In refuzee camps in several Arab countries 
nearly 1 million persons are living on United 
Nations relief. They are the Palestinians, or 
their children, who were displaced as a result 
Of the Arab-Israeli war in 1948. Their num- 
ber has Increased rapidly through births. 

The enormity of this total problem, a chal- 
lenge to mankind's better instincts, has 
Caused 52 nations to band together, under 
auspices of the United Nations, in observance 
of a World Refugee Year, just started. 

It has been endorsed by major religious 
groups. The World Council of Churches, 
which Includes 173 Protestant, Anglican, and 
Orthodox churches in the 52 countries, has 
declared that “the refugee and his family 
have, for more than a decade, been a chal- 
lenge to our compassion, and must be a first 
call on the ministry of those whose Lord had 
nowhere to lay His head.” 

Pope John XXIII has broadcast an appeal 
to all Roman Catholics to aid those unfor- 
tunate brothers uprooted by war or political 
change and appealed to governments to open 
up their frontiers “more generously and 
speedily" to help resettle these distressed 
People, 

Dag Hammarskjold, U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral, recently proposed a plan to encourage 
the absorption of Arab refugees into Middle 
Eastern life, but this runs counter to Arab 
insistence that they be returned to Israel, 
a course which appears to any objective ob- 
Server not to be feasible. It seems obvious, 
at least, that aid from the United Nations 
relief and works agency, which is keeping 
these people alive, will have to be renewed 
When it runs out in June 1960, 

Throughout World Refugee Year there will 
be an attempt to coordinate government and 
Private efforts to find new homes for dis- 
Placed peoples. Many governments are tak- 
ing a really serious look at this problem. 
In Britain, Queen Elizabeth It heads the 
Special Refugee Year committee. President 
Eisenhower has proclaimed the observance 
in this country. 

It is hard for the rank-and-file American, 
beset by problems much closer home, to work 
Up sympathy for these faceless masses in 
other countries. But they are people, too, 
and their plight Is a reproach to our civiliza- 
tion. One may pray that the extra effort 
being put forth this year will mean the re- 
kindling of hope and the rebuilding of lives 
among a substantial number of these home- 
less millions. 


A Tribute to President Ngo Dinh Diem of 
Vietnam one 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times of July 7, 1959, con- 
a noteworthy editorial which paid 
bersonal tribute to President Ngo Dinh 
th of Vietnam. I fully concur with 
€ views so aptly and emphatically ex- 
Pressed in the editorial, and I would like 
to include it in the RECORD. 
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I feel that this is an appropriate oc- 
casion to record in the Recor the part 
which a number of Members of Congress 
played in helping President Diem to 
achieve what he has done in his country. 

It was during the critical moments 
when the Republic of Vietnam was be- 
ginning to make headway in face of 
Communist aggression and considerable 
dissension within, that a word reached 
us indicating that some people in the 
administration were advocating the 
withdrawal of our country’s support of 
President Diem. 

A number of members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, including the 
Honorable Edna F. Kelly, Hon. Wayne 
L. Hays, Hon. John Vorys, Hon. Walter 
Judd, Hon. Marguerite Stitt Church, and 
myself, met immediately in Congress- 
woman KELLY’s office to review the situa- 
tion in Vietnam and the information 
which was made available to us. 

On the basis of that information, we 
took prompt steps in emphatically urg- 
ing the administration to continue to 
support President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Fortunately that policy was carried out, 
and today Vietnam remains within the 
free world. President Diem consolidated 
the democratic forces in his country, 
established sound government, and ad- 
vanced the cause of freedom in that vital 
area of the world. 

I am certain that other individuals 
took a position similar to ours, and share 
in the satisfaction that their efforts aided 
a just and honorable cause. 

I believe that special tribute is due to 
Walter Robertson, the then Assistant 
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fairs, and to the late Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, who felt as we did 
and who carried out our viewpoint. 

There is no doubt in my mind that all 
who understood the early trials and 
difficulties of the Government of Vietnam 
join in extending sincere congratula- 
tions to President Ngo Dinh Diem on the 
fifth anniversary of his leadership and, 
through him, to his nation. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 7, 1959] 
ANNIVERSARY IN VIETNAM 

Five years ago today Ngo Dinh Diem took 
over as chief of state of the Republic of 
Vietnam. He seemed to be a shy, retiring 
sort of person, nonpolitical in his background 
and deeply religious by conviction. He took 
over the reins in a country that had been 
divided and all but lost by the disastrous 
compromises at Geneva, that was beset with 
internal warfare, poverty stricken, threat- 
ened by strong Communist forces to the im- 
mediate north and honeycombed by the 
Communist network within. 

Not many observers, even the sympathetic 
ones, gave him even an outside chance of 
survival. And almost immediately his shaky 
new free regime was inundated by the flood 
of almost a million refugees from the Com- 
munist north. One problem was piled upon 
another. 

Now 5 years have passed. The dissident 
sects have been brought under control. 
There is unity and public order. The refu- 
gees have been put on the land with increas- 
ing success and there is real, not Commu- 
nist-style, land reform. With American help 
the country has been made less vulnerable 
from a military point of view and the Com- 
munists have obviously thought it better 
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to think twice before attacking. It is worth 
while noting, also, that this has been done 
within the framework of a real constitutional 
democracy. 

The road ahead is still long and hard. The 
little Asian country is still in the very front 
line in the defense against the Communist 
onslaught. There are still a thousand things 
that need to be done for its good people 
before they can have the full measure of hap- 
piness that should be theirs. But a 5-year 
miracle, not a plan, has been carried out. 
Vietnam is free and is becoming stronger in 
defense of its freedom and of ours. There is 
8 today, to salute President Ngo Dinh 

lem. 


Printing Press Money and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in these 
days when our Nation is enjoying the 
benefits of the greatest national pros- 
perity era known to mankind, it is per- 
haps an easy thing for some to believe 
that we can “reap only good fruits, re- 
gardless of the seeds we sow.” 

Unfortunately, those who follow such 
a philosophy refuse or ignore the eco- 
nomic realities entailed in achieving 
prosperity. 

In fact, there are two kinds of pros- 
perity. One is the false prosperity de- 
veloped upon the dreams of wishful 
thinking that all we have to do to achieve 
success is to spend our way there, and in 
particular, by spending the taxpayers 
money to reach this pot of gold at the 
end of some far-off rainbow. 

The other prosperity is realistic. It 
is attained—perhaps the hard way, no 
fancy theories or grandiose schemes— 
through sound programs in which the 
integrity of the dollar and our financial 
institutions builds a firm foundation for 
the future, 

The false prosperity is false because 
it can never be attained. It is false be- 
cause it makes people believe that gov- 
ernment does not have to account for 
its financial affairs, And it is false be- 
cause as it fills one pocket it empties 
the other just as quickly through the 
cruel tax of inflation. 

On the other hand, our real prosperity 
is something tangible, something which 
can be achieved, because it is developed 
on initiative, effort, and enterprise. It, 
simply stated, is following the old truism 
of “a dollar’s value for a dollar earned.” 

Part of the scheme of the advocates 
of spend our way to prosperity includes 
so-called cheap money, or printing press 
money, perhaps the greatest force there 
is to inflate the currency of a nation. 

An excellent article on this subject 
has been written by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing, who brings to attention a fine 
analysis of this problem. Mr. President, 
I ask permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the article by 
Mr. Sensing, which appeared in the 
July issue of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council Bulletin. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRINT THE STUFF 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

It is to be wondered if the advocates of 
cheap money policies know that they are in 
effect saying, “Print the stuf.” That is 
exactly what they are doing. And by doing 
60, they are rushing our economy—and 
therefore our whole way of life—straight 
down the road to destruction. 

Neither the Government nor anyone else 
can dodge basic economic laws: One of 
these laws is that something for sale must 
meet competitive prices. 

In other words, when the Government has 
bonds to sell, it cannot sell them to the gen- 
eral public unless the bonds yield a com- 
petitive rate. The public just won't buy 
them; and there is no reason why they 
should, We are witnessing that situation 
right now. 

The Government can do this: it can sell 
them to banks—or force the banks to buy 
them—but when that happens, they are 
simply “printing the stuff.“ because the 
banks use them as basis for issuing more 
currency. 

What the proponents of cheap money are 
afraid of—if they care at all what happens 
to our economy—is the greatly increased 
cost of carrying our national debt if the 
Government had to meet competitive money 
rates. 

They should be afraid of it. The annual 
interest charge now on our national debt is 
approximately $8 billion—the second largest 
item in the budget. Meeting competitive 
rates—in order to avoid “printing the 
stuff —would mean a great deal higher an- 
nual interest cost. 

But that is no reason for advocating cheap 
money. That is reason for reducing the 
national debt—now amounting to more 
than the combined debts of all the other 
nations of the world. That is reason for 
cutting the national budget—now the high- 
est we have ever known in time of peace. 
That is reason for reducing the inordinate 
load of taxation in this country—where the 
personal income tax is the highest known in 
the world. 

If we would do these things, we would not 
have to worry about our ability to sell Gov- 
ernment bonds. These bonds would once 
more be the “safest buy in the world”—and 
they could be sold without adding in any 
way to the inflationary pressure upon our 
economy. 

As it is now, the way our Government 
handles its affairs simply feeds the infia- 
tion which lies like a damp blanket over our 
whole economy. No nation living under con- 
stant inflation has ever been able to retain 
indefinitely any value in its currency. One 
of the current notable examples is France, 
the value of whose franc has practically 
disappeared during the past 40 years. More 
than half the value of our own dollar has 
disappeared over the last 25 years. 

The first two things our Government should 
do are, start (1) living within its income, 
and (2) paying off its national debt. That is 
commonsense. But just as important is the 
need for cutting unessential expenditures 
(welfare state expenditures) out of the na- 
tional budget so that taxes can be reduced. 
This in itself would add the impetus to our 
economy that more than anything else 
would enable the Government to do the first 
two things. As important as it is to pay 
your way, the worst thing we could do right 
now would be to raise taxes to pay the un- 
necessary items that the national budget now 
includes. 

This is important for all the people—but it 
is especially important to the wage earner, 
the clerk, the schoolteacher, the rank and 
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file of the people, the “little man"—because 
of necessity they must carry the major share 
of an excessive national budget. The taxes 
cannot be collected from corporations; in 
fact, it is fallacious to believe that corpora- 
tions actually pay taxes. They are taxed all 
right, but they add this to the cost of doing 
business and pass it on to the consumers. 
That is the only way they can do it and stay 
in business. The taxes cannot be collected 
from those with larger incomes; in fact, to 
raise the extra $12 billion to $13 billion neces- 
sary to balance the current budget would re- 
quire the confiscation of everyone's tax- 
able income in excess of $4,000. To attempt 
any such thing is foolish on the face of it. 
No, the taxes must come from the so-called 
masses of the people—there is no other 
source. 

That is why the “little man,” more than 
anyone else, should be interested in stopping 
the Government from “printing the stuff.” 
His future welfare and his whole standard 
of living are at stake, 


How U.S. Worker’s Life Has Changed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that today there are still a great 
many improvements that we can, and 
must, make in the standards of living of 
our people. Particularly, there are spe- 
cific problems that need to be resolved. 
These include: “hangovers” of unem- 
ployment from the economic setback; 
slum areas in a great many American 
cities; inadequate income for too many 
small family farmers; and a variety of 
other challenges that demand a con- 
structive approach to bettering life for 
all Americans—especially those who now 
share inadequately in the overall de- 
velopment and progress of the Nation. 

As we take a look at these challenges, 
however, it is important, I believe, that 
we keep the picture in perspective. The 
years gone by have not been without 
their marks of progress. Today, the 
majority of American families enjoy 
higher standards of living than have 
ever been achieved in the history of the 
world. A study of living patterns over 
a 50-year period reveals that so-called 
class lines are fading. More and more 
people live in their own homes; also, a 
higher percentage own cars, dress better, 
and in many other ways share in the 
good things of life that have been cre- 
ated through our free enterprise system. 
As specific examples of progress, I cite 
the following changes in the life of the 
U.S. worker: In 1901 only 19 percent of 
these workers owned their own homes; 
by contrast, about 51 percent now are 
homeowners; the 55-hour or more work- 
week in 1900—without vacation—has 
now been reduced to about 40 hours— 
with paid vacation; according to a La- 
bor Department study there were about 
8,000 automobiles in the Nation in 1900; 
recently, the 175 millionth motor vehicle 
rolled off the assembly lines. This out- 
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put has enabled 97 percent of the work- 

ers in many urban areas to benefit from 

automobile ownership; today, too, U.S. 

workers benefit from a great many home 

conveniences that are still luxuries re- 
served only for the wealthy in most 
other countries of the world. 

In view of the fact, that all too often, 
a great many folks have difficulty in see- 
ing the “forest for the trees“ that is. 
they become so immersed in the prob- 
lems yet to be resolved that they tend to 
discredit the progress already made—I 
am particularly delighted to find, from 
dime to time, illustrations of the kind of 
progress we are making, thus keeping 
the picture in perspective. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal 
printed an article entitled “How U.S. 
Worker's Life Has Changed.” ‘The arti- 
cle portrays significant marks of prog- 
ress that, I believe, w should bear in 
mind as we grapple with the challenges 
ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 12, 1959] 
How U.S. Worxrr's Lire Has CHANGED 
There is nothing startling to Americans 

about an ever higher material level of living. 

As a nation, we accept without wonder what 

in other parts of the world would be consid- 

ered extraordinary. 

Eyen so, the evidence of the economic 
progress of the typical American adds up to 
an impressive story. The U.S. Department of 
Labor has told it in a new 267-page book 
called “How American Buying Habits 
Change.” The report, made last week, gath- 
ers into one volume data from six major 
studies of prices and the family budgets of 
urban factory wage earners and office clerical 
workers. 

WORKING CLASS LESS DISTINCT 

The social implications of the report are 
more remarkable than the obvious economic 
facts. What is shown is a revolution in class 
relations. There has been a rapid fading of 
a distinctive working class and a widespread 
adoption of middle class attitudes. 

In the new, motorized suburbs, it is no 
longer possible to tell who people are by what 
they own, how much leisure they have, or 
how they use it. 

Consider, for example, the automobile. 

In 1900, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment's study, there were 8,000 of them in the 
Nation, some powered by steam or electricity, 
bumping along on crude, unpayed roads. 
They cost about $1,000 each. nce the aver- 
age family made $650 a year, not many of 
them owned cars. 

And, even if they had, they would not have 
had much time to drive around in them, be- 
cause the average Joe’s workweek ran 55 or 
more hours, and the 2-day weekend and paid 
vacation were virtually unknown. 

ONE-EIGHTH SPENT ON CARS 

By midcentury, automobile ownership was 
commonplace. It ranged from a high among 
urban wage earner and clerical worker fam- 
ies of 97 peroent of the skilled workers in 
the suburbs in Western States to a low of 
22 percent of the unskilled workers in the 
larger cities of the South. 

The car had become a priority item in 
the family budget. Families spent $1 of 
every $8 income on their cars—more than 
they spent for clothing or any other item 
save food and shelter. 

What had happened? 
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Real family incomes were up. They rose 
enough between 1901 and 1950, despite a 
rise in prices that cut the purchasing power 
of each dollar by two-thirds, to support the 
purchase of 214 times as many goods and 
Services. 

The proportion of total income needed 
for food, shelter, and clothing—subsistence, 
in other words—had decreased, leaving an 
ever widening margin available for con- 
veniences and luxuries, The amount spent 
on sundries rose from 20.1 cents out of every 
dollar in 1901 to 43 cents in 1950. 

CREDIT USE UP SHARPLY 

Credit was increasingly available and relied 
on. In 1948, more than a third of car pur- 
chases involved the use of credit; by 1955, 
it was closer to two-thirds. 

Back in 1901, unprotected by social secu- 
rity, workmen's compensation, private health 
insurance plans and unemployment com- 
Pensation, workers’ families put larger por- 
tions of their earnings into direct cash sav- 
ings than they do today. At the turn of 
the century, only one in six families reported 
a deficit, 

In 1957, two of three workers’ families had 
some personal debts, excluding charge ac- 
ccunts and mortgages, and liquid assets were 
less than debts for about half. 

If the worker was a good risk for the auto 
dealer, he was equally so when it came to 
buying a house. 

At the turn of the century, his low in- 
come, the difficulty of borrowing money, and 
the high cost of financing presented almost 
insurmountable obstacles to the would-be 
Worker homeowner. The maximum loan of- 
fered was typically about half of the ap- 
Praised value on a 1- to 5-year note payable 
in full at maturity and bearing interest at 
from 6 to 10 percent. Renewal of the note 
involved heavy refinancing charges. 

FIPTY-ONE PERCENT OWN HOMES 

It was surprising, under the circum- 
stances, that 19 percent of the workers 
Owned their own homes in 1901. By 1917-19 
some 27 percent of the city workers occupied 
dwellings they owned. The 1934 survey 
showed the proportion at 30 percent. By 
1950 the cumulative effect of veterans’ guar- 
antee programs, Federal Housing Authority 
insurance, higher incomes, and improved 
building techniques had pushed the per- 
centage of home ownership among urban 
Workers to 51. 

City workers’ families in 1950, with more 

twice the purchasing power that their 
counterparts had in 1901, were able to devote 
& substantially smaller share of their ex- 
Penditure to housing, fuel, and light—15 
Percent instead of 24 percent. 

That the workers’ families participated in 
the migration to the suburbs is indicated 
by the fact that in recent years about 70 
percent of the new housing in metropolitan 
areas has been built outside of the central 
cities, 

As indicative of the climb in the level of 
living as homeownership itself was what was 
in the homes by the mid-1950's. Typically 

ere was electricity, hot and cold water, a 
Tully equipped bathroom, central heating, a 
Vacuum cleaner, a washing machine, per- 
haps a dryer, a telephone, one or more radios, 
& television sct, a gas or electric stove, a re- 
Trigerator and completely furnished rooms. 

many cases, the heat was automatic and 
the kitchen would contain a dishwasher, a 
Zarbage disposal unit and an exhaust fan. 
Electric air conditioners, electric blankets, 
fans, mixers, power lawnmowers and a mul- 
Utude of other equipment were within the 
Tange of the worker's family budget. 
WORKER FAMILIES BETTER DRESSED 

In the first half of the 20th century, the 
reat of American city workers and their 
Smilies underwent a greater transformation 
than in any other 50-year period in the 
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Nation's history, according to the Labor De- 
t study. 

Not only did styles change, but there were 
major improvements in the number, design 
and quality of garments owned and in the 
variety of clothing, fabrics and colors avail- 
able. Improvements in dress went far to- 
ward eliminating differences in appearance 
between the Nation’s factory workers and 
their families and other economic groups. 

And workers and their families were better 
dressed for a smaller relative outlay. With 
higher earnings, they allocated a smaller 
share of expenditures to clothing than they 
did in 1901. 

The same was true of food. Urban work- 
ers families obviously are better fed now 
than in 1901, yet the proportion of expendi- 
ture for food and beverages has dropped from 
43 percent to 32 percent. That is particu- 
larly noteworthy since food prices have risen 
more since 1901 than prices for all other 
items commonly bought by city families. 

As the proportion of income absorbed by 
food, clothing and shelter declined, money 
was freed for other things. One of those was 
health care. 

HEALTH CARE COST UP 


The urban worker's family spent roughly 
four times as much for medical care in 1950 
as in 1900 in dollars of equivalent purchas- 
ing power and received better care. 

Perhaps no single feature of the urban 
worker's level of living better illustrates its 
spectacular improvement in the last half 
century, according to the Labor Department 
study, than the expansion and use of his 
leisure time. 

A workweek of five 8-hour days became 
widespread with the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, requiring the 
payment of premium rates for work exceed- 
ing 40 hours a week. By 1957, 86 percent of 
the collective bargaining agreements nego- 
tiated by labor unions called for 2 or more 
weeks’ vacation with pay and 20 percent pro- 
vided for 4 weeks. So the workers have 
time for leisure, 

They also have the money. In 1901, fam- 
ilies allotted 2.7 percent of their expendi- 
tures to recreation, education, and reading. 
By 1950, it was 5.8 percent. 

By 1950, the expenditure patterns for lel- 
sure time activity of American workers and 
their families did not differ significantly 
from national norms. In 1901 they were 
distinctly working class. 

OUTPUT TRIPLED, WORKWEEK CUT 


The main factor In the increase in lel- 
sure—indeed, in the whole dramatic hike in 
the level of living in the last half century— 
the Labor Department calls the golden trace 
of productivity. 

The individual American worker's output 
today in a 40-hour week is three times that 
of his grandfather working 70 hours weekly. 

In the process, the average American city 
wage earner and clerical worker family traded 
& drab, working class existence for a more 
secure, more relaxed, and more comfortable 
middle class life. 


Holloran Calls Upon Butler To Resign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news story 
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from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The 
story deals with the views and comments 
of the Honorable Mark R. Holloran who, 
as Democratic National Committeeman 
from Missouri, has long served the Dem- 
ocratic Party with honor and integrity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOLLORAN CALLS UPON BUTLER To RESIGN 

(By Carl E. Major) 

Mark R. Holloran, Democratic national 
committeeman of Missouri, told the Globe- 
Democrat Sunday he believes Democratic 
National Chairman Paul Butler should re- 
sign in the interests of the party. z 

Mr. Butler has sharply criticized the Dem- 
ocratic leadership in Congress, He said the 
Democratic-controlled Congress is moving 
too slowly toward enactment of “positive 
and aggressive legislation.” 

“We can’t win the elections of 1960 if we 
are to ape the Republican Party.“ said Mr. 
Butler, whose criticism has caused a furor 
within the party. : 

“I think Mr. Butler is wrong and is stir- 
ring up a lot of unnecessary trouble,” sald 
Mr. Holloran, a St. Louisan. 

QUESTIONS MOTIVE 


He said Senate Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
and House Speaker Sam RAYBURN, both of 
Texas, have made a “commendable record 
and are working in the best interests of the 
whole country.” 

“I think they are getting through the best 
program they can under a Republican Presi- 
dent and Republican Vice President," he 
added, 

“There is something behind Mr, Butler's 
action. Maybe he is working with some 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination to take some control away from 
the southerners. 

“I can't see what the purpose is in stirring 
up trouble now so far ahead of the 1960 
election.” 

There have been reports that a resolution 
may be introduced in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee at its mid-September 
meting asking Mr. Butler to resign. 

NES “PRETTY FOXY" 

Asked if he would vote for such a motion, 
Mr. Holloran said, “On the basis of the state- 
ments he has made up to now, I would if 
the motion were not tied In with something 
else.” 

He said Mr. Butler is “pretty foxy and 
might try to tie in such a motion with civil 
rights or some other project.” 

“He has a few cronies who would work 
for him,” Mr. Holloran added. 


Tribute to the Late Thomas L. Stokes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most courageous and able 
crusading journalists of our era was the 
late Thomas L, Stokes. All of us are 
the poorer, now that his trenchant and 
effective pen is no longer at the disposal 
of the causes he fought for so strenu- 
ously. On May 5, 1959, eloquent tribute 
was paid to the memory of Tom Stokes 
in an address made at the National 
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Press Club by Richard L. Strout, of the 
staff of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mr. Strout and the late Mr. Stokes were 
close personal friends, and the glow of 
friendship gleams throughout Mr. 
Strout’s tribute. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address, entitled “Tom 
Stokes: What He Was Like,” as pub- 
lished in the July 1959 issue of Nieman 
Reports at Harvard University, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There beifig no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tom STOKES: WHat He Was LIKE 
. (By Richard L. Strout) 


Every nöw and then some exceptional new 
reporter joins the Washington press corps, 
some crusader, some hell-raiser, and it's 
funny how after the years the experienced 
newspaperman can generally spot him. He 
may be aggressive, like the late Paul Y. An- 
Gerson, or Bob Allen, or he may start out 
relatively young and shy and mild as Tom 
Stokes did. 

These men are a little different from their 
fellows. Journalism to them isn't. just a 
business. They would shudder at the word 
but it’s a kind of lifetime crusade. It's a 
way of tilting at the smug and mighty, and 
of somehow yanking out the truth against 
obstacles. That kind of reporter when he 
hits Washington is likely to stay, and die, in 
harness: You can't somehow imagine a Nate 
Robertson or an Ed Lahey or a Ray Clapper 
or a Clark Mollenhoff ending up in a fat-cat 
public relations job for General Motors or 
United States Steel. They don't necessarily 
have to be radicals though a lot of them are; 
Joe Alsop is a good Republican but it’s hard 
trying to imagine him toeing some chamber 

‘of commerce line or passing | out handouts 
for some corporation. 

‘These men have a purpose in life, a goal, 
a fire in their bellies; they are not using 
journalism as a stepladder to something else; 
they are generally here to stay. That's what 
Tom Stokes was when he came to Washing- 
ton way back in 1921, 38 years ago. 

He was 23 years old. Outwardly, Í am told, 
he looked mild and shy and amiable. He was 
bright, he had got a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
the dreamy old Confederate university at 
Athens, Ga. I arrived in Washington 3 or 
4 years later and ultimately came to know 
Tom. He liked to tell how he was in the 
SATC camp at college and one day was told 
to report to the 6-foot Regular Army officer. 
Tom presented himself with a snappy salute. 
“What's your name?" demanded the e 
crisply. 

For the life of him, Tom couldn't remem- 
ber. It was part of Tom's personality both 
that this incident actually happened and 
that later he could look back on it without 
mortification. The officer dismissed Tom 
kindly and told him to come back some time 
when he could remember his name, 

Once as a youngster Tom volunteered in 
church to go as a missionary to China and 
though he didn't go he remained a bit of a 
missionary all his life. His mother died 
when he was 13 and his world seemed to 
crash about his ears. He came to Washington 
from a small town newspaper in Georgia 
where a hideous lynching has occurred. He 
was a sensitive, imaginative person and I 
think the sickening affairs haunted him. 
There was that element in Tom under his 
gaiety. I guess that most of us, whether we 
admit it or not, feel some degree of guilt 
over the state of the world and some go their 
quiet way, as well as they can, trying to 
expla te it. 

I asked some of Tom's old friends what was 
the single characteristic that they thought 
differentiated him from anybody else. 
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He was a liberal, of course; not a namby- 
pamby liberal but rather a fierce liberal 
when he discovered what he considered to be 
injustice. But there are a lot of liberals. 
He was also cheerful, and intelligent, and 
good company. Granted all that, there are 
other people like that, too (not enough, but 
some) 

It got to be funny, the way I constantly got 
the same answer to my question, expressed in 
different ways but meaning the same thing. 

“It was the way he managed to hold his 
own strong views and yet managed to retain 
the affection of people whose views were 
harshly antagonistic to his.” In my lifetime 
I have never seen anyone who had this at- 
tribute to a stronger degree than Tom Stokes. 
He liked people and he was gay and com- 
panionable. 

I dont mean that Tom didn't have critics— 
or perhaps even enemies. But consider the 
fact that Tom never hesitated to lecture the 
South on civil rights and that he yet re- 
mained one of the few columnists the South 
would listen to on that subject. It was the 
same with most people of all shades of 
opinion, I have seen it many and many a 
time, When he sat down at the press table 
in the Senate restaurant, or at his favorite 
piace in the National Press Club, others would 
always crowd in. They would sit down and 
not go away. 

People who weren't on speaking terms 
with one another would drop down if Tom 
were there, chat amiably and then go off and 
perhaps not be on speaking terms again. It 
was really something to analyze. He was a 
warm, comfortable stove; he was a w 
truce, and yet he would not yield his liberal- 
ism an inch in the festive atmosphere. I 
really can't explain it: I suppose part of it 
was that he had no malice at all, and no 
arrogance at all. 

Tom richly deserved the Pulitzer Prize 
which he won. But it is ironic that he got 
the award not for exposing reaction (as he 
did all his life), but for his equally fair and 
determined crusade against the political use 
of WPA relief funds in Kentucky in behalf 
of the New Deal Democrats, in the 1938 mid- 
term election. Tom was right in his ex- 
posé, and it represented a splendid bit of 
reporting though it made some of the “lib- 
erals” mad at the time. But it is a chance 
which the progressive reported must take. 
Stay on your own side of the fence and 
things will tend to remain quiet and you 
probably won't get many prizes. But stray 
out briefly and attack fellow liberals and you 
run the risk of being tagged with a Pulitzer. 

Like every old-time newsman I have a 
metal file cabinet of clippings by my desk. 
How often when I turn to it I still find some 
first-rate clipped item from the Stokes’ col- 
umn. These columns remind me that Tom 
was one of the few who kept his balance 
of objectivity in the otherwise all-but-uni- 
versal paeans from the press after the 1953 
inauguration. 

I have always felt that the American 
press—or a good part of it—deprived the 
administration for several years of something 
to which it was legitimately entitled, a virile 
opposition. Every President needs this un- 
ending, critical press scrutiny. The adminis- 
tration and the country loses them at their 
peril. 

Tom's normal style in these columns was 
simply direct and unpretentious. He had a 
grim concern with many matters which 
other columnists found too humdrum to 
explore. I think he was the one who first 
brought to my attention the role of the 
regulatory agencies in Washington—the 
“fourth branch” of the American Govern- 
ment. It was something that back in 1953- 
55 hardly any other writer seemed inter- 
ested in. 


I think that more than any other man 
Tom was responsible for Sherman Adams’ 
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departure. In & column as early as 1955 
Tom charged flatly that Adams was “‘direct- 
ing the fight against power development.” 
In later columns he spoke out on the drearily 
complicated Dixon-Yates giveaway. Sher- 
man Adams, he charged, “meddles con- 
stantly in the business of these regulatory 
commissions, which is really none of his 
business.“ 

In the last column I have of Tom's, No- 
vember 20, 1957 (6 weeks before he stopped 
writing for good), he came back to this 
same subject and Sherman Adams. “Any- 
body,” he declared, “who is constantly 
around Congress during this administration 
finds his tracks all over the place.” 

Well, that’s where Tom signed off. But a 
man named Sam RAYBURN took notice of 
these and similar columns and got the 
House to appropriate $300,000 for the first 
investigation of regulatory agencies in his- 
tory. The inquiry followed. You know how 
it unexpectedly snagged Sherman Adams, I 
am interested in this because in a piece I 
wrote last summer for the New Republic en- 
titled, “Tom Stokes and Sherman Adams,” I 
argued that Tom had sparked the inquiry. I 
added sadly, “I suppose a posthumous prize 
is out of the question.” 

Well, I seem to be wrong, 


Lethargy in the Face of Madness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
published in Canada’s national weekly 
of business, investment, and public af- 
fairs, known as the Financial Post. It 
is an editorial which calls the attention 
of both Russia and the United States to 
the course of action which both coun- 
tries are following in connection with 
preparation for a possible nuclear war, 
It is not particularly commendatory of 
either country, and I think with just 
cause, so I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LETHARGY IN THE FACE OF MADNESS 

The absolute folly, the utter madness, of 
nuclear warfare has been presented for the 
first time in all its full, calm, terrifying 
detail. 

It is the most appalling story of death and 
destruction ever Imagined. 

Its possibility is invited by the unhappy 
lethargy of the public and by the attitudes 
of the military strategists who, it appears, 
don't want thelr big war plans interfered 
with. 

A subcommittee of the U.S. ‘Atomic Energy 
Committee heard that a limited attack on 
the United States—and by consequence on 
Canada—would mean death for some 50 
million people, ghastly injury for another 
20 million, destruction for all cities of any 
size; fire storms that would require nature 
1,000 years to recover from; defective people 
for 30 generations. 

Despite this appalling report, more head- 
lines at the time of its publication were 
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devoted to the doings of union racketeers 
and movie actresses, 

The fact that any one person can do so 
little in the face of international imponder- 
ables and horrendous weapons, helps account 
for public lethargy. 

But the disinterest shown by some mil- 
itary people about the fate of our popula- 
tion and the country itself is a stark re- 
minder that violence is their business. The 
generals and admirals are reluctant to speak 
out clearly, say reports from the United 
States, about the effects of nuclear warfare 
in case it would arouse public opinion 
against the present nature of U.S. defense 
policy. 

If the military are reluctant to look at 
the realities of nuclear war, the U.S. ad- 
ministration appears no more concerned 
with reappraisal. Apparently to calm any 
public unrest over what could happen here, 
Neil H. McElroy, U.S. Secretary of Defense, 
stated a day or so ago that both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are behind schedule 
in perfecting a combat-ready, interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

But Mr. McElroy, what's important is not 
when an effective nuclear war could be 
fought, it's what is involved in one. 

If anything more were needed to show 
why war is no longer a practicable or toler- 
able way of settling international disputes, 
this is it. 

Discouraging as it may be when dealing 
with a foe such as Russia, the United States 
as a leader of the West has simply got to 
develop more patience and skill in its at- 
tempts to negotiate diplomatically with the 
Communist world. 

It is no longer possible for the United 
States to remain happily indifferent to the 
arts and skills of diplomacy. Our peoples 
8 afford the mistakes the present course 


Dr. Charles H. Miner of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
Teave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record and 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Monday, 
July 13, 1959, and news story from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of July 13 upon the 
Passing of Dr. Charles H. Miner, distin- 
guished doctor of medicine and humani- 
tarian. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, 
July 13, 1959 ` 
Dr. CHARLES H. MINER 

Professionally, Dr. Charles H. Miner, who 
Passed awny yesterday at the age of 91, had 
a distinguished career going back to the 
Spanish-American War. It was one of con- 
tinuing recognition for one achievement 
after another. He gave a wealth of service 
to his State and his community, 

As a pioneer in the fight against tuber- 
Culosis, he was outstanding for the high 
degree of success he experienced. It brought 

into prominence and established him 
as an enduring authority in that field. Wyo- 
ming Valley Tuberculosis Society came into 
being 53 years ago because of his efforts. 
For a long term he served as its president 


and at retirement was named president 
emeritus. 
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Numerous other honors related to his pro- 
fession—the outstanding part he took in the 
battle against tuberculosis and his outstand- 
ing role as a citizen came to him. He could 
have been mayor of the city by appoint- 
ment had he chosen. After he had served 
as the first secretary of the board of health, 
he was elected president and subsequently 
president emeritus. 

In the list of the distinctions that came 
to him was his appointment by Governor 
Pinchot as State secretary of health, a post 
he filled for 4 years earnestly and capably. 

To list all his connections would require 
a long enumeration. 

An unusual measure of eloquence would 
be required to surpass the tribute that was 
paid to Dr. Miner by a colleague in 1957 
when the March issue of the Luzerne County 
Medical Society Bulletin bore the title “Dr. 
Charles H. Miner Number.” The colleague, 
after saying that Dr. Miner's first thought 
had been for others, added: “In all matters 
Dr. Miner has displayed a genuine concern 
for his fellow man, and in the many difi- 
cult decisions of his public service I have 
never found him other than patient, kindly, 
unassuming, and thoroughly unselfish. Truly 
he is a gentleman.” 

The foregoing accords with the thought 
that Dr. Miner was a humanitarian. His 
labors were a blessing to untold thousands 
while he lived and, because of the progress 
he made in dealing with a disease now robbed 
of much of its dread, will continue to be a 
blessing to untold. numbers in the years to 
come, 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, July 
13, 1959] 


Dr. CHARLES H. MINER 


When a man lives to be 91 and has served 
his country, his State, his community, and 
humanity so long and faithfully, when he 
has been honored by his profession and the 
public as a physician, humanitarian, and 
citizen so frequently as Dr. Charles Howard 
Miner has been, death, of necessity, must 
come as an anticlimax, although it be ac- 
companied by pangs of sorrow for kin and 
intimates. 

Dr. Miner lived a full and complete life. 
He had run his race and he had won. For 
him, there were no new worlds to conquer, 
no tasks left undone, no distinctions to be 
conferred, for his career had been rich in 
achievement and he had received recogni- 
tion, reserved for few of his neighbors or 
fellow Pennsylvanians. Under the circum- 
stances, he had only to look forward to the 
eternal reward that awaits those who have 
kept faith on earth. 

It must be a comforting thought to loved 
ones to know that a husband and father had 
attained such eminence in life that death 
might be faced with calm resignation and 
with no regrets. It has beer the privilege 
of few to have hewn so closely to the line 
of perfection in unselfish service with at- 
tendant rewards. 

Member of a distinguished family, Dr. 
Miner was not content to rest on the laurels 
of his forebsars or to lead a cidcumscribed 
life, dividing his time between his profession 
and social activities. This he might have 
done without any qualms of conscience. 

Dr. Miner, who was made of sterner stuff, 
had higher aspirations. An outstanding 
practitioner, he took on the greatest chal- 
lenge of his day—tuberculosis—and while 
he did not live to see it completely eradi- 
cated, he had the satisfaction of noting 
amazing progress in this fleld, thanks to his 
own contribution as a dedicated man of 
science. 

As State secretary of health, medical in- 
spector for Luzerne County, and one of the 
principal architects of the Kirby Health 
Center, to mention just a few of his activ- 
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ities outside of the field of tuberculosis, Dr. 
Miner gave unsparingly of his time and 
talents to the welfare of the public. 

It is impossible to measure by the usual 
yardstick such a life. About the only thing 
left to a grateful community is to thank a 
kind providence for bringing into the world 
this man who combined greatness and hu- 
mility and, above all, to single out Wilkes- 
Barre for the distinction of being his birth- 
place. 


From the Wilkes-Barre Record, July 13, 
1959] 
De. CHARLES MINER DIES AT Ace 91—SratTEe 
HOSPITAL AT HAMBURG Is NAMED FOR HEALTH 
LEADER 


Dr. Charles H. Miner, 91, of 264 South 
Franklin Street, former secretary of health 
for Pennsylvania, top leader in the fight 
against tuberculosis in the State, and civic 
leader in Wilkes-Barre, died at his home yes- - 
terday morning at 9:40. ` 

Surviving besides his wife are a son, Attor- 
ney Charles H. Miner, Jr., Kingston, member 
of the law firm of James, McLean, Silverblatt, 
& Miner; daughter, Miss Stella M. S. Miner, 
at home; granddaughters, Amy B. and Mar- 
garet Lea Miner; nieces and nephew, Mrs. 
Edward W. Bixby, Mrs. Neil Chrisman, and 
Robert C. Miner, all of Wilkes-Barre; and 
Mrs. Marcus Morton and Mrs. Jesse Whitten. 

Funeral will be held Tuesday morning at 
11:30 from St. Stephen's Episcopal Church, 
South Franklin Street, with Rev. Thomas C. 
Davis, associate rector, officiating. Interment 
will be private in Hollenback Cemetery. 
There will be no viewing. Arrangements by 
Homer E. Graham. 

Dr. Miner was instrumental in founding 
Wyoming Valley Tuberculosis Soclety 53 
years ago, and served as its president from 
that time until 1948, when he retired and 
was named president emeritus. On the occa- 
sion of his retirement, he was honored at a 
luncheon at the annual meeting of the or- 


ganization. 

S up Dr. Miner's valuable contri- 
bution in alleviating some of the ills of suf- 
fering humanity, Miss Mary H. McKernan, 
executive secretary of the society, in submit- 
ting her report declared, “Through the in- 
terest and untiring efforts of such men as 
Dr. Miner, the diagnosis of tuberculosis is 
not the thing of horror it was to the family 
and patient 40 years ago, for H made in its 
incipiency today, thousands by proper care 
and treatment are cured and live normal and 
useful lives.” 

In recognition of Dr. Miner's long and 
active career in the health field and leader- 
ship in the fight against tuberculosis, Ham- 
burg Tuberculosis Sanitorium, Berks County, 
was renamed the Charles H. Miner State 
Hospital in 1956. 

In 1933, Dr. Miner declined an honor which 
many men strive to gain. At a conference of 
the five judges of Luzerne County Dr. Miner 
was unanimously chosen for the appoint- 
ment of mayor of Wilkes-Barre to succeed 
the late Daniel L. Hart. Dr. Miner declined 
the honor in a letter to President Judge W. 
S. McLean. 

As 18th president of the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculsis and Health Association, Dr. 
Miner was among six former presidents to 
receive testimonials on April 21, 1955, at the 
63rd annual meeting of the association in 
Pittsburgh. He was cited for his work in 
combatting tuberculosis. 

Dr. Miner and Dr. John J. Shaw, State 
secretary of health, were presented with 
scrolis in recognition of their achievements 
in the field of public health at the 16th an- 
nual dinner meeting of Pennsylvania Public 
Health Association on May 28, 1941. 

Dr. Miner helped the late Fred M. Kirby in 
the planning to establish Angeline Elizabeth 
Memorial Health Center on North Franklin 
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Street in memory of Mr. Kirby's mother. 
With Mr. Kirby he visited various cities 
where similar institutions were functioning 
and helped draft plans for the type of bulld- 
ing desired in this city. 

Dr. Miner became first secretary of board 
of the health center and was elected presi- 
dent of the board in 1943. When he retired 
as active head of the board he was named 
president emeritus, first man to receive the 
designation since the center was founded. 

Dr. Miner was born in Wilkes-Barre July 5, 
1868, the son of Charies Abbott Miner and 
Eliza Ross Atherton. He was graduated from 
Wilkes-Barre Academy, received his bachelor 
of science degree from Princeton in 1890 and 
his doctor of medicine degree from University 
of Pennsylvania in 1893. For 18 months he 
was interne in the Presbyterian and Chil- 
dren’s Hospitals in Philadelphia. 

In 1895 Dr. Miner went to Europe and 
studied medicine at Heidelberg and Vienna. 
Returning to Wilkes-Barre in 1896, he has 
since been a practicing physician. 

The system of tuberculosis clinics which 
have been of untold value to the thousands 
of residents in every community of the State 
was outlined by Dr. Miner in 1907 for the 
late commissioner of health, Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon. J 

In 1906 a committee of local men formed 
the Wyoming Valley Society for the Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Tuberculosis and 
established the State’s first clinic in a small 
building on South Main Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

The clinic met with such success that in 
1907 the late Dr, Dixon adopted the plan 
for establishment in every county of the 
State and selected Dr. Miner to outline plans 
and establish these clinics. The local head- 
quarters were taken over by the State and 
became known as State Clinic No. 1. In 1907, 
Dr. Miner, through his activities at the local 
clinic, was appointed State medical director 
for Luzerne County and retained this posi- 
tion until 1923 when he was appointed State 
secretary of health. . 

During the influenza epidemic of the late 
1918 and early 1919, Dr. Miner had charge of 
hospitals in Luzerne and Columbia Counties. 
Among these hospitals were the armory emer- 
gency and emergency institutions at Hazle- 
ton, Glen Lyon, Plains, Wanamie, Exeter, and 
Columbia County institutions. 

In January 1923 when Governor Pinchot 
first assumed office. Dr. Miner was named 
State secretary of health. In announcing 
the appointment, Governor Pinchot said he 
felt the State was fortunate in obtaining 
Dr. Miner. Dr. Miner served as State secre- 
tary of health until January 1927, when Gov. 
John S. Fisher reappointed him as Luzerne 
County medical director. 

During the Spanish-American War, Dr. 
Miner served as assistant surgeon in the 
9th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. He 
entered the United States Volunteer service 
on May 5, 1898, and was mustered out with 
the 9th Regiment on October 29, 1898. While 
at Chickamauga he was attached to the 3d 
Division Ambulance Corps and later to the 
division hospital. After the mustering out 
of the regiment, Major Mears, acting divi- 
sion surgeon, offered Dr. Miner a position 
of surgeon major of the 3d Regiment, Vol- 
unteers, but owing to his professional du- 
ties, he was unable to accept the position. 
The regiment served in Cuba for some time. 
At the reorganization of the regiment Dr. 
Miner was reappointed an assistant surgeon 
by the then Col. C. B. Dougherty. 

On June 1, 1904, Dr. Miner and Grace Lea 
Shoemaker were married. 

Dr. Miner also was cited May 26, 1943, by 
Luzerne County Medical Society, of which 
he was past president, in honor of his having 
practiced medicine 50 years. Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis and Health Soclety paid him 
tribute at its annual meeting in April 1952 
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for his outstanding work and a ward at 
White Haven Sanitarium was named in his 
honor. He also received an award from the 
Pennsylvania Public Health Association on 
October 22, 1948. 

Dr. Miner was a member of St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church and senior warden for 
many years. Also a member of Westmore- 
land Club. He was on the consultation staff 
of Mercy Hospital and on the visiting staff 
of General Hospital and at one time was 
attending physician at White Haven Sani- 
tarium. 

He was a member of the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars; a corresponding member of 
the Coliege of Physicians of Philadelphia; 
and a member of American Public Health As- 
sociation, National Tuberculosis Society, 
American, State and county medical socie- 
ties and American College of Physicians. 

He also was a member of the American and 
Pennsylvania Heart Associations; American 
Clinical and Climatological Association; and 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and Health So- 
ciety, of which he served as a member of 
the board of directors and executive com- 
mittee and as president in 1917. 

The late Gen. Asher Miner, famed soldier, 
who was wounded while leading the 109th 
Field Artillery Regiment during World War 
I, was a brother of Dr. Miner. 

Dr. Miner was not only one of the most 
prominent physicians in Pennsylvania but 
was a decendant of a number of men promin- 
ent in the early days of Wyoming Valley, 
including Asher Miner, who moved to Wilkes- 
Barre from Norwich, Conn., in 1799; Gen. 
William Ross, his great grandfather, Robert 
Miner, his grandfather, and Charles Abbott 
Miner, his father. 


The Interstate Commerce Income Tax 
Cases—Is There a Case for Action by 
Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 ' 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I rise to call the attention of the Senate, 
to the finest summary I have seen on the 
perplexing problem of State taxation of 
interstate commerce. 

This is a matter of compelling interest 
to the Senate and to the country. Our 
Small Business Committee has com- 
pleted a report on it, and our Judiciary 
and Finance Committees are now ‘at 
work on it. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
an address by John Dane, Jr., former tax 
commissioner in Massachusetts, to the 
27th annual meeting of the National 
Association of Tax Administrators in 
Buffalo, N.Y., on July 10, 1959. 

Mr. Dane speaks from experience as 
the tax commissioner in the State of New 
Hampshire, and from a fund of knowl- 
edge accumulated as an able tax 
attorney. 

The information contained in his ad- 
dress will be of value to all Senators who 
wish a clear and complete analysis of 
this problem, so I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


July 15 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE INCOME Tax 
Cases—Is THERE A CASE FOR ACTION BY 
CONGRESS? 

(Remarks by John Dane, Jr., before 27th 
annual meeting of National Association of 
Tax Administrators, Buffalo, N. T., July 
10, 1959) 

Regardless of whether the recent Supreme 
Court decisions in the Stockham Valves and 
Fittings and Northwestern States Portland 
Cement cases represent the blazing of new 
judicial trails, as the minority of the Court 
felt, or whether they are merely a reitera- 
tion of previously well-established principles, 
as was stated by the majority, small- and 
medium-sized businesses now find them- 
selves faced with new and pressing prob- 
lems. Basically these problems arise from 
the fact that such concerns will be required 
to file tax returns in many more States 
than heretofore; and everyone knows that 
the more States there are In which you are 
required to file a return, the more likely 
it is that lack of uniformity in State ap- 
portionment and allocation formulas will 
work substantial injustices. 

The Pandora's box of uncertainties which 
has been opened by these decisions must be 
closed soon if serious damage is not to be 
done. As it is, corporate treasures are 
receiving tax bills from States which had 
previously been nothing more than names 
on salesmen's expense accounts. Auditors 
are burning the midnight oil in an effort to 
decide on the form of their certificates and 
to arrive at a proper answer to the question 
of what reserves should be made for pre- 
viously unsuspected State tax Llabilities. 
Bankers are worried as to whether tax lia- 
bilities for prior years are going to render 
meaningless the balance sheets they had 
relied on in making loans. 

Fortunately, for all concerned, the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business 
moved swiftly into the field, holding hear- 
ings in Washington on April 8, and in 
Boston on May 1. As a result of the testi- 
mony offered at these hearings, the commit- 
tee has published a comprehensive and 
well-reasoned and a number of bills 
have been placed in the legislative hop- 
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HISTORY OF STATE TAXATION OF CORPORATE 
INCOME 


Two very important issues arise when a 
State seeks to tax a corporation which has 
been incorporated in another State. First, 
has the State jurisdiction to tax the par- 
ticular corporation; and second, assuming 
that it has jurisdiction to tax, how do you 
determine what proportion of the corpora- 
tion's Income is subject to tax. 

When corporate income taxes were origi- 
nally imposed by the States—the first sig- 
nificant one being in Wisconsin in 1911—the 
tax was justified on the basis of the benefits 
which the corporation was presumed to 
receive from the taxing State. 

Such benefits consist of the various pro- 
tective and economic services which the 
State furnishes to the corporation and which 
assist it in operating and earning an income. 
The amount of the State-furnished benefits 
was supposed to be measured in terms of 
the income which the corporation earned in 
the State. 

Two corollaries flowed logically from this 
benefit theory. 

First, jurisdiction to tax existed only in 
the case of corporations which operated prop- 
erty or maintained permanent business 
establishments in the taxing State. 

Second, a tax could properly be im 
only with respect to that portion of the 
corporation’s income which was reasonably 
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attributable to its productive activities in 
the taxing State. 

As can readily be seen, these original con- 
cepts of jurisdiction and allocation were 
strongly oriented in favor of the States where 
manufacturing activity took place or where 
stocks of goods and branch offices with au- 
thority to accept orders were located. States 
in which the sole corporate activity was con- 
fined to solicitation of orders by traveling 
salesmen or drummers had no jurisdiction 
to tax. 

There were some earlier attempts to devi- 
ate from this pattern, but it was not until 
World War II that the voice of the market 
States, as distinguished from the producing 
States, began to be heard in earnest. Gen- 
erally speaking, no States attempted to col- 
lect income taxes from companies engaged 
solely in sales activities until the early 1940's. 
California was the first State to construe its 
corporate income tax to apply to sales activi- 
ties, its lead being followed by Georgia, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Oregon, and Missis- 
sippi. 

Paralleling this trend to extend tax juris- 
diction to reach corporations which enter a 
State solely for the purpose of soliciting or- 
ders and have no manufacturing factlities, 
stock of goods, or permanent establishment 
within the State, attempts were made by 
market States to allocate to themselves a 
greater proportion of corporate income in 
cases where admittedly there was jurisdiction 
to tax. The earlier practice was to attribute 
a sale to a State only if it was accepted at an 
office in the State or if the goods were shipped 
from a warehouse in the State, thus adhering 
to the theory that the State where the firm 
had property or @ permanent establishment 
of some kind supplied more benefits and 
therefore had a greater claim on the firm's 
tax dollar. More recently States have sought 
to allocate sales to themselves where solicita- 
tion has been made or where goods were 
shipped to purchasers within their borders. 

DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Tt seems quite clear that the impact of the 
new Supreme Court decisions will fall most 
heavily upon medium and small businesses 
by making it more difficult for them to com- 
pete with countrywide concerns which are 
already paying taxes in all or almost all 50 
States. For such concerns the new extension 
of State tax jurisdiction will mean little if 
any increase in overhead expense, But take 
the case of a typical small business which 
has, for example, its manufacturing plant in 
one of the Middle Atlantic States. Salesmen 
from the main office cover the Atlantic sea- 
board. It also has a warehouse and sales 
office in St. Louis to cover the Midwest. 

Under the former theory of jurisdiction to 
impose an income tax, only its hame State 
and Missouri, where the warehouse and sales 
Office were located, could have Imposed taxes 
on this company. 

Now it would appear that this concern may 
be liable to taxation in every State which its 
salesmen enter to solicit orders even though 
such salesmen may not live or have an office 
in the taxing State. 

This is no fanciful case. Out of 139 replies 
received in a recent National Association of 
Manufacturers questionnaire, 65 companies 
paid income taxes In 5 States or less. Yet 
out of this same sample, 102 companies had 
salesmen who traveled with some degree of 
regularity in 21 or more States. For 65 re- 
porting companies with gross annual sales 
under $25 million, only 21 paid income taxes 
in. more than 5 States. Forty-one compa- 
nies paid taxes in one State or less, Yet of 
these same companies, 37 had salesmen who 
traveled regularly in more than 21 States. 

ADMINISTRATIVE IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT 

DECISIONS 


The pyramiding of the overhead expenses 
Of taxpayers arising from an increase in 
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the number of States in which returns must 
be filed is paralleled by a comparable in- 
crease in the administrative costs of the 
States. Auditing a $10 return is often as 
complicated as auditing a $500 return. It 
takes up just as much filing space. Just as 
many accounting entries must be made in 
order properly to cashier the tax payment. 

But even more important is the problem 
of enforcement. So long as liability for 
taxation is confined to companies having 
manufacturing facilities, warehouses or sales 
offices in a State, efficient and effective en- 
forcement is possible at reasonable cost. 
However, the mere identification of out-of- 
State firms which do business in the State 
only through traveling salesmen is a tre- 
mendously time-consuming task, nor is 
identification the end of the problem, It 
is one thing for a State tax official to know 
that a particular out-of-State firm has been 
sending salesmen into his State. It is quite 
another to secure a tax return from such a 
firm, check the correctness of its preparation 
and after all that has been done, enforce the 
payment of the tax against an absent and 
perhaps recalcitrant taxpayer. 

To make matters worse, in many cases the 
tax lability of an out-of-State firm may 
well be less than the cost of collection, This 
will leave the State tax administrator faced 
with an unhappy choice—should he try for 
complete coverage of all taxpayers even if 
some of them do not pay their way, or should 
he confine his collection activities to just 
those larger taxpayers where the game is 
worth the candle, and wink at widespread 
tax avoidance on the part of smaller firms? 

Recent reports from a number of States 
indicate that many State tax administrators 
are moving into this area with great caution. 
New York has taken the position that it 
does not wish to discourage foreign corpora- 


tions from entering the local market and. 


has made the announcement that it will 
make no attempt at present to impose its 
tax on corporations with no regular place 
of business in the State. Arkansas and 
New Mexico will continue to enforce their 
preexisting rules. In the former, lability 
attaches to corporations which engage in 
organized sales activity and own tangible 
property within the State. In the latter, 
solicitation of orders by nonresident salaried 
representatives which are filled outside the 
State will not result in tax liability even in 
the case of a foreign corporation authorized 
to do business, 


EFFECT OF DECISION ON FEDERAL REVENUE 


If any substantial number of States follow 
the footsteps of Georgia and Minnesota, and 
with the blessings of the Supreme Court al- 
Teady sccured, tax out-of-State firms which 
merely solicit sales within their borders, the 
economic implications for the economy of 
the entire country may be both very sub- 
stantinl and very unfortunate. .This coun- 
try has outpaced even such highly developed 
industrial areas as Western Europe because 
it has presented a single market. Business 
firms have been able to spread their opera- 
tions widely with a minimum of govern- 
mental interference. 

If mere solicitation of orders in a State 
is now going to subject a firm to that State's 
tax requirements, the small businessman will 
think twice before extending his operations 
into areas where profit potentialities, even 
leaving out the danger of additional tax 
liabilities, may be conjectural at best. This 
will invariably tend to leave the market to 
larger firms whose activities are already 
widespread and which can better absorb the 
overhead expense both of securing the best 
tax advice and of keeping adequate tax ac- 
counting records segregated on a State-by- 
State basis. 

It should not be assumed that this addi- 
tional overhead expense of keeping account- 
ing records, preparing tax returns, and se- 
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curing legal advice is a concern solely of the 
particular businesses involved. All these 
nonoperating expenses, all these costs of. 
complying with diverse State requirements 
and nonuniform apportionment formulas, 
represent deductions in the computation of 

net income subject to Federal tax. Thus 52 

percent of the burden—the amount of the 

Federal tax on corporate income—is borne, 

not by the individual firms involved but by 

the Federal Treasury—which is another way 
of saying that it is borne by the general body 
of taxpayers. 

POSSIBLE METHODS OF PREVENTING DISCRIMINA- 
TIONS AGAINST SMALL- AND MEDIUM-SIZED 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS RESULTING FROM RE- 
CENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Small- and medium-sized businesses op- 
erating across State lines should pay their 
fair share of the overall State tax burden. 
On the other hand, they should not be 
saddied with discriminatory tax and compli- 
ance costs in comparison with businesses 
operating in only one State. However, the 
new Supreme Court decisions open up two 
possible arcas where such discrimination may 
develop. First, due to the divergent appor- 
tionment formulas which are to be found 
in the various State tax statutes, any inter- 
state business may be forced to pay a tax 
on more than 100 percent of its income. 
Second, even though a particular interstate 
business is not taxed on more than 100 per- 
cent of its income, it may be required to 
file returns in such a large number of States, 
in some of which the tax due is less than the 
cost of preparing the return, that its cost 
of complying with the various State tax laws 
is vastly greater than the corresponding costs 
of a firm doing business in but a single State. 

Several solutions to these two possibilities 
of discrimination against interstate busi- 
nesses suggest themselves. The solution 
that has had the most publicity over the 
years is the proposal that all the States 
adopt by statute a uniform allocation and 
apportionment formula. The enactment of 
a uniform formula would remove one of the 
possible sources of discrimination against 
interstate business in that it would elim- 
inate the risk that a corporation would be 
taxable on more than 100 percent of its in- 
come. It would not, however, in any way 
reduce the risk of discrimination arising 


. from inordinately high compliance costs. 


On the contrary, if it required the compu- 
tation of the sales fraction on a state of 
destination basis, it would guarantee that 
interstate business would be required to file 
in the maximum possible number of States. 

To these theoretical objections to a uni- 
form apportionment formula as a solution 
to the problem of discrimination against 
interstate business is to be added a basic 
practical objection. Tax practitioners and 
administrators have been debating a uni- 
form apportionment statute for years, but 
there would seem to be little more chance 
of the adoption of such a statute now than 
there was 25 years ago. The type of formula 
that would be acceptable to the manufac- 
turing States is unacceptable to the market 
States and vice versa. 

It would seem, therefore, that if a solu- 
tion is to be found, it must be at the Fed- 
eral level. At this point, the objection may 
well be raised that Congress has no power 
to regulate State taxation of income from 
interstate commerce. However, & rending of 
the conclusions reached by the Small Busi- 
ness Committee on this issue, as set out in 
its report (2), will satisfy all but the most 
doubting of Thomases. 

The second possible solution is the one 
suggested in Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s dis- 
senting opinion in the Stockham Valves and 
Northwestern States Portland Cement cases, 
namely that Congress enter the field by en- 
acting a statute which would permit the 
various States to tax income from inter- 
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state commerce on condition that they adopt 
a congressionally devised uniform apportion- 
ment formula. This solution seems little 
better than the first. If the various State 
legislatures cannot get together on an ap- 
portionment formula, what reason is there 
to believe that their elected representatives 
in the Congress, representing as they do 
various conflicting points of view, would 
have any more success? 

There is, however, one solution which has 
the dual advantage of providing very sub- 
stantial relief to interstate business with 
not inconsiderable potentialities of con- 
gressional approval. This solution would 
follow the pattern already adopted by the 
Congress in enacting a corporation tax 
statute for the District of Columbia and 
would prohibit a State from taxing the in- 
come of a person doing solely interstate 
commerce within its borders where such 
person does not have or maintain an office, 
warehouse, or other place of business in the 
taxing State, and has no officer, agent or 
representative having an office or other place 
of business in such State. “Agent” or “rep- 
resentative," for these purposes, would not 
include an independent broker engaged in 
regularly soliciting orders in the State for 
sellers and who holds himself out as such. 

S. 2281, filed by Senator SALTONSTALL on 
June 25 and H.R. 8019 filed by Representa- 
tive Contre on the same day impose these 
limitations on State taxing power. They 
also provide further that States may not, 
after the enactment of the bill, assess or 
collect any income tax, or make any levy 
with respect to such a tax, if the imposition 
of such a tax would have been prohibited 
under the bill because the requisite mini- 
mum activities were absent. 

Senator SPARKMAN, for himself and other 
members of the Small Business Committee, 
has filed Senate Joint Resolution 113, which 
contains a somewhat similar minimum ac- 
tivity limitation but restricted to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1958, and 
beginning before January 1, 1961. This bill 
also provides for the creation of a five-man 
commission, to study the question of State 
taxation of income from interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of enabling the com- 
mission to recommend legislation “providing 
for the establishment of uniform standards 
which the States will be required to observe 
in imposing income taxes upon businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce.” 

A large number of other bills have been 
filed adopting the minimum activity ap- 
proach, and the House Judiciary Committee 
has appointed a special subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Representative WILLIS, 
or Arkansas, to study the problems of State 
taxation of income derived solely from inter- 
etate commerce, 

While the minimum activities type of Fed- 
eral statute would not, in and of itself, 
prevent a corporation from being taxed on 
more than 100 percent of its income, it 
would restrict jurisdiction to tax to those 
States where the corporation had some sort 
of permanent establishment. With taxing 
jurisdiction so restricted, the risks of taxa- 
tion on more than 100 percent of income 
would be greatly reduced. Such a statute 
would also go a long way toward solving 
the compliance problem for small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses which have permanent 
establishments in only a relatively few States 
but send salesmen into a majority, if not 
all of the 50. 

The final and by no means the least per- 
suasive argument in favor of such legisla- 
tion is that it would not put the Congress 
in the position of overruling the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. If such a 
statute had been in force during the tax- 
able years involved, the right of Georgia to 
tax Stockham Valyes and of Minnesota to 
tax Northwestern States Portland Cement 
would in no way have been affected. 
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The crying need at the moment would 
seem to be to bring the greatest possible 
measure of certainty into this area, So long 
as every corporation selling outside of its 
own State is in doubt as to its tax liabilities, 
a serious restraint is being imposed on the 
development of the Amercan economy. Cor- 
porate management, being confused as to 
its tax obligations, will in many cases re- 
sist all new tax claims until the smoke has 
settled. Tax administrators, quite under- 
standably, will, on their part, be engaged 
in staking out the widest possible claims 
for themselves. All that this can add up 
to ls greatly increased administrative costs, 
both direct and indirect, for everyone con- 
cerned, 

Few people will contend that the mini- 
mum activities approach represents the only 
solution to the problem in the long run. It 
may quite possibly offer too great an op- 
portunity for artificial sales procedures de- 
signed primarily to reduce tax liability. On 
the other hand, it is, in the judgment of 
,many who have given it very considerable 
thought, the best solution that has been of- 
fered to date. If adopted, it will provide a 
period of certainty during which the issue 
can be studied, both in and out of Congress, 
from ali angles. It may well be that the 
States will get together on a uniform allo- 
cation and apportionment formula which 
will effectively reconcile the various conflict- 
ing interests or that such a formula will be 
devised by the Congress. But until this 
time comes, it seems essential that the 
Management of industry devote its full ener- 
gies to building up a stronger and more 
vigorous economy and that tax adminis- 
trators direct their unimpeded efforts to the 
collection of taxes unquestionably due. Nei- 
ther group can fulfill their allotted func- 
tion In the present atmosphere of doubt and 
uncertainty. . 


Address by Brig. Gen. William W. 
Stickney 
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HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
splendid address delivered to the Inter- 
national Convention of the Sertoma Club 
at Memphis, Tenn., on June 24, last, by 
Brig. Gen. William W. Stickney, U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve, Deputy Director, 
Marine Corps Reserve. 
~ The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY BRIG. GEN, WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS RESERVE, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, MARINE CORPS RESERVE, DELIVERED TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
SERTÓMA CLUB AT PEABODY HOTEL, MEMPHIS, 
TENN. 

I have been looking forward with great 
pleasure to address this outstanding organi- 
gation. Your contracted name Service to 
Mankind,” is somewhat akin to the Marine 
Corps Semper Fidelis’—“Atways Faithful”, 
and your youth employment service Tes“, 
is a “can do” objective just as the Marine 
Corps is a “can do” outfit. So it appears 
that your club and the Marine Corps have 
much in common. We build men—you 
build citizens. You teach the American 
way of life—the Marine Corps has fought 
and won hundreds of battles during the last 
184 years to protect and defend that way of 
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life, and, we will always be ready and faith- 
ful to that cause. 

My inspector-instructor in Memphis, Capt. 
Ray Hicks, in writing about your club and 
what I should talk about today, ended his 
somewhat lengthy letter with this state- 
ment, It's a big job to make a half hour 
address on the Marine Corps Reserve, Na- 
tional defense, service to youth, service to 
mankind, and patriotism. However, these 
are the subjects in which Sertomans are 
interested.” 

This is my challenge, which I accept in 
the hope that when I am finished, I will 
haye stayed within my time limitations and 
yet covered all phases of your interest. I 
will not speak of the Marine Corps Reserve 
alone, but rather the whole “ball of wax! 
all Reserve components—your Reserve and 
mine. 

We too often think in terms of our own 
service alone. We sometimes feel that our 
own particular service is the best, or the 
only service to be considered.. We sometimes 
speak of our particular service to the detri- 
ment of other services. This may be all well 
and good for competitive purposes or loyalty 
to one's particular service, but we must all 
remember that the hand is no stronger than 
the strength of all its fingers. Likewise, our 
Reserve is no stronger than the strength 
of each service. Insofar as we do harm to 
any finger of the strong hand of the Reserve, 
we destroy its strength to that extent. It is 
vital to the future of this Nation that we 
have a strong and virile Reserve in all com- 
ponents, a well-balanced force in readiness. 

As you well know, many hours, days, weeks, 
and months of devoted effort have been ex- 
pended during the past few years by many 
outstanding citizens, military and otherwise, 
in a concerted effort to find ways and means 
of improving our Reserve components so 
that they in turn may better serve the Na- 
tion, In this effort many committees, 
boards, surveys, and reevaluation symposia 
have been convened, desolved, and recon- 
vened. What has been the cumulative re- 
sult of all this monumental effort? 

To be sure, gains have been made. Some 
improvements have been notable. Some 
rights have been established, and, many 
privileges have been sought, Frustration 
has been rampant. 

In my opinion, never have so many emi- 
nent citizens and outstanding military lead- 
ers worked s0 diligently to obtain so little. 
Why? 

Today, I would like to discuss with you a 
few basic concepts. A lawyer would call it 
“horn book law”; a military man would call 
it "an estimate of the situation"; a Navy man 
would call it “rocks and shoals”; a marine 
would call it “customs and traditions of 
the service.“ 

Generally speaking, the resultant of all of 
our efforts has been the 1955 amendments to 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1952. Whether 
you agree with those amendments is irrele- 
vant. The fate of that act may be academic, 
at least it is debatable, 

Regardless of that, and whatever the re- 
sults may be, we do know that in a democ- 
racy such as ours, the Regular forces can 
only be a shield, can only man the outer 
ramparts, can only ward off the initial 
thrust. By this, I mean no offense to our 
Regular forces—within them we haye many 
great leaders and thousands of vallant hearts. 
Nevertheless it is the very nature of our 
form of government and economic struc- 
ture to maintain a relatively small protec- 
tive shield and to create and build a large 
Reserve to fight and win our wars. This is, 
and always will be, our tradition. 

I believe it to be manifest that this Na- 
tion cannot survive without a strong, virile, 
and flexible Reserve, I also believe that it is 
the duty, not only of the Reserves them- 
selves, but of every citizen as well, in and out 
of uniform, to build that Reserve and to give 
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it every nourishment necessary to its health. 
There are those who have said we have failed, 
but they say not why. If this be so, idie 
criticism is not what we need—nor are bodies 
and weapons our only requirements. What 
we need first and foremost is good old Amer- 
ican pride and patriotism, And, what is 
more, we know that pride and patriotism can- 
not be subsidized, it cannot be bought and 
paid for in the marketplace. Dollars will 
help, but we cannot build a Reserve on drill 
pay alone nor lip service at a bargain, Let 
us look at the record of events during the 
past decade and see where we find ourselves 
today. Let us face our problems, good or 
bad, fairly and forthrightly. 

First, let us look at our needs and require- 
ments. 

Never has the need for real preparedness, 
real thinking, and self analysis been 50 
urgent. Now, as never before real and rapid 
preparedness is of the first priority. This Na- 
tion must organize its manpower and its 
production so that it can transfer easily and 
quickly from a peacetime economy to a war 
production effort, take any emergency in its 
stride, and ride out the storm. If this is 
done, and done now, it will gain for us the 
initial advantage of any struggle that may 
be in the offing. 

In addition, we must make a very serious 
study of what future wars will mean and 
how we will fight them. It is of little use 
to superimpose new weapons on World War 
II organizations, and then try to work out 
the tactical changes involved—we have tried 
this before and know it will not work. 

Any suggestion that the introduction of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons is not 
going to affect the organization of our forces 
and the tactics of warfare is nonsense. We 
must examine our organizations and reevalu- 
ate our equipment, in order to keep pace with 
constant changes required in this atomic age. 

This reevaluation is also required in our 
Reserve components and our present system 
of procuring and training our Reserve forces. 
The old method has proven Itself to be out 
of date, 

To successfully ight any war, we need the 
following essential requirements. 

First, we must have outstanding regular 
peacetime forces, up to strength and ready 
at'all times to act as our shield without 
any mobilization procedure, 

These forces must be trained and 
equipped in the highest degree. They must 
be mobile, hardhitting. offensive troops 
with an esprit de corps and very highly 
disciplined. I say “very highly disciplined” 
advisedly. Somehow in our effort to be 
equitable we have lost track of the highly 
important subject of discipline. We just 
cannot wage a successful war. without in- 
stinctively disciplined troops. These are the 
troops and the commanders who must 
stand firm in the face of the horrors and 
the terrors of the opening clashes of an 
atomic war. They will stand firm only if 
they are highly trained and highly disci- 
plined. j 8 

Secondly; we need reserve forces, well 
organized, capable of being mobilized in 
echelons in depth, each echelon receiving 
sufficient training in time of peace to in- 
sure that it is ready in fact, and fit to fight 
offensively or defensively as and when 
needed. 

Thirdly, these forces, regular and reserve, 
must be backed by a sound logistic and 
movement organization which must exist in 
peacetime to the degree necessary to insure 
success in the opening days of war. 

Lastly, we must haye a sound civil defense 
organization in each State, territory, and 
large metropolitan area. 

For these reasons, I strongly contend that 
it is our solemn duty to do everything 
humanly possible to help affirmatively in the 
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building of a strong, flexible and sturdy re- 
serve with the will to fight anywhere, and 
everywhere that need may arise. 

These things being true, how do we best 
obtain the desired results? First, it is my 
considered opinion that what we need most 
is a strong and forthright educational pro- 
gram for our citizens, as to the present posil- 
tion of this great Nation; that it is the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the world 
and that as such it is incumbent upon us 
to lead the free nations in our struggle for 
peace and the preservation of all freedom 
loving peoples, This preservation of freedom 
will largely depend upon our efforts in this 
direction. In our success may well depend 
the success of the world, and government as 
we understand it, In our failure may well 
depend the fatlure of world democracy. 
These are not idie words but fundamental 
truths for which our forefathers have fought 
and given their life blood to preserve. So 
let it be known that these ideals and our 
very existence are in peril. To maintain 
them, we need the full loyaity and whole- 
hearted support of every American citizen. 
If America is worth living for, it's worth 
fighting, if not dying for as well. I cannot 
express too strongly the great need of new 
and powerful concepts in the thinking of the 
American people if this Nation is to survive. 
The concept is plain and the need is great, 

There is rampant in the world today a 
Sinister force of unbelievers—a gigantic force 
backed and sponsored by a nation whose 
rulers live in constant fear of the truth—in 
constant fear that the Russian people will 
learn the truth about the world without or 
that foreigners will learn the truth about 
their world within. A nation whose rulers 
constantly seek security only in patient but 
deadly struggle for the total destruction of 
rival power—never in compacts and com- 
promises with it. With this constant fear 
of the truth—with this clinging dogma that 
the outside world is evil and that their in- 
side world shall never be exposed to the 
clarifying rays of truth and justice—the im- 
plications are self-evident. With such a 
government, whose rulers dare not be guided 
by the everlasting truth, we will have an 
uneasy Rusian nationallsm in which the 
conceptions of offense and defense are in- 
extricably confused—and—armed and equip- 
ped with the apparatus of international 
communism they become more dangerous 
and more insidious than could ever be 
imagined by the ordinary man. 

We have here before us a political force 
which appears to be cOmmitted to the belief 
that with the United States there can be no 
permanent modus vivendi—that it is de- 
sirable and necessary that the internal har- 
mony of our society be disrupted, our tra- 
ditional way of life be destroyed, and that 
the international authority of our State be 
broken, if Soviet power is to be secure. This 
political force has complete power of disno- 
sition over the energies of one of the world's 
greatest peoples and the resources of the 
world’s richest national territory. Finally, 
it is seemingly inaccessible to considerations 
of reality and truth in its basic reactions, 
For it, the vast fund of objective fact and 
truth about human society and history is 
not, as with us, the measure against which 
outlook is constantly being tested and re- 
formed, but a great grab bag from which in- 
dividual items are selected arbitrarily and 
tendentiously to bolster an outicok already 
preconceived. The problem of how to cope 
with this force is undoubtedly the greatest 
task our diplomacy has ever faced and 
probably the greatest it will ever have to 
face. But cope with it we must, And to 
do this, I sincerely believe that we must see 
to it that our people are educated to the 
realities and truths of the Russian situation. 
I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
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this great truth. I am convinced that there 


would be far less hysterical anti-Sovietism 
in our country today if the realities of this 
situation were better understood by our 
people. There is nothing as d us or as 
terrifying as the unknown. We must instin 
in all our people the truth, courage, and 
self-confidence necessary for the greatest 
posible Improvement in the health and vigor 
of our own society, and, we must put before 
the peoples of the world a much more posi- 
tive and constructive picture of the sort of 
world we would like to see than we haye put 
forward In the past, 

Ancient Carthage, with Its luxury standard 
of living, refused to make minimum sacri- 
fices to support Hannibal and did not sur- 
vive. Cato's relentless chant “Carthage must 
be destroyed” did not awaken the indolent 
Africans from their preoccupation of life, 
liberty and the pursit of happiness. They 
did not believe that Cato, like Khrushchev, 
meant what he threatened. Similarly, Rome 
itself, entertained with bread, wine, and cir- 
cuses—and, arrogant in its splendor, did not 
survive the onslaught of the Vandals and 
Visigoths. The technical skill that built her 
roads and aqueducts, the know-how“ of 
her administrators, the glory of her law— 
none of these assets saved an effete and over- 
civilized Rome. 

The gross national product of Rome did 
not protect her. The visigoths had no gross 
national product—only weapons and the will 
for power. These dismal comments on 
Carthage and Rome could be repeated for 
other proud civilizations. Many times in 
the past, nations with high standards of 
living have been pushed to the grave by 
nations with low standards of dying. There 
is no reason to suppose that history, or prov- 
idence, will accord any special dispensation 
to America. 

We must admit, as a government and as 
a people, that we are locked in a struggle 
with. a conspiratorial elite who seem to have 
perverted every form of human activity to 
the cause of conflict. This struggle con- 
tinues today just as surely as it did on the 
afternoon of December 6, 1941. Even though 
we didn’t know it, the carriers of the im- 
perial Japanese Navy were converging on 
Hawaii, The bombs had been loaded, the 
pilots briefed, the mission assigned, the die 
cast for our people by war lords on the far 
side of the earth. We learned then that 
war starts—not at the moment of the sur- 
prise attack—but when the enemy completes 
his final plans and commits his resources to 
conflict, 

Permit me to read to you a small portion 
of a paper read before the American geo- 
graphical and statistical society by Admiral 
Perry in the year 1856, 103 years ago. 
I quote, “it seems to me that the people 
of America will, in some form or other, 
extend their dominion and their power, 
until they shall have * * * placed the 
Saxon race upon the eastern shores of 
Asia. And I think too that eastward and 
southward will her great rival in future ag- 
grandizement (Russia) stretch forth her 
power to the coasts of China and Siam: 
and thus the Saxon and the Cossack will 
meet will it be in friendship? I fear 
not! The antagonistic exponents of freedom 
and absolutism must thus meet at last, and 
then will be fought the mighty battle on 
which the world will look with breathless 
interest, for on its issue will depend the 
freedom or the slavery of the world. * * * I 
think I see in the distance the giants that 
are growing up for that flerce and final 
encounter; in the of events that 
battle must sooner or later be fought.” 

As sure as this prophecy has proven itself 
to date, there now stands on our frontier an 

iatic conqueror. Owing to science. the 
Atlantic Ocean is no wider than the Dela- 


as 

Concord or the Federal Reserve as we did in 
World War I and World War II. We will be 
lucky if we have time to get our loved ones 
into air raid shelters. 

Now, with this in mind, let us look squarely 
at the facts, particularly at the facts of our 
weakness—ifrom them we may gain strength. 

Never have we, as a people, talked so much 
about equity and privileges and so little 
about responsibilities, obligations and duties. 
In fact, the words “equity” and “privilege” 
have to many become synonymous. Let us 
remember that the building up in peace- 
time of a strong national character is of 
supreme importance. 

This Nation has never accustomed itself 
to a professional military force. Indeed, we 
boast of the fact as if it were a cornerstone 
of democracy. 

We still Ilke to think about arousing a 
military force after the danger is upon us, 
and, about sending the boys back home even 
before the danger is over—as we did in 
World War II, . 

Our fetish for springing to arms in an 
emergency has prevented us from Clearly 
thinking out our national defense problem, 
and, if the springing has each time proved 
costly, in life and treasure, we have been 
thus far willing to pay the price. It has 
seemed preferable to a large standing force. 

Now the new weapons of war have elimi- 
nated our choice in the matter. We will 
barely have time to spring to our air raid 
shelters in this age of atomic destruction. 

Whether we like it or not, security under 
arms is the order of the day, and as our 
leaders have told us, may continue for 
decades or even a century. 

It is high time we became more mature 
about the needs and requirements of our 
Military Establishment. It is also high time 
that we started to think about our Reserve 
as a quasi-professional force instead of a 
quasi-amateur force. A force which must 
have the full support of business and indus- 
try if It is to succeed. 

An adequate and flexible Reserve cannot 
spring up over night. It requires profes- 
sional attitude, aptitude, organization, 
equipment, and training—much training. 
The history of German military success 
against the French in World War II clearly 
reveals the overwhelming superiority of the 
quasi-professional force when arrayed against 
the quasi-amateur force. Germany did not 
conquer France with superlority of man- 
power, in numbers. Germany conquered by 
virtue of the superior capability of its mili- 
tary force, even when outnumbered. 

We Americans take pride in having the 
best of everything, but we have not demon- 
strated our pride in achieving, and main- 
taining the world’s best Military Establish- 
ment or, the world’s best trained Reserve. 

The test is not in wartime, when patriot- 
ism runs high, when our people ectually 
shake with patriotism. The real test is be- 
fore us today, when we are called upon to 
support a large professional military force 
and, an even larger quasi-professional mili- 
tary reserve, all within our peacetime social 
structure. 

Our support has been shabby, at best; as 
a nation we haye not let our military people 
feel, Reserve or otherwise, that their efforts 
are appreciated. We go through the mo- 


tions, but true respect is lacking. We look- 


down upon the military service as a career, 
and upon the military reservist as a quasi- 
professional military man, 

We cannot expect men of the necessary 
caliber to enter the military or its Reserve 
on a voluntary basig until their neighbors, 
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all of us, look upon the bearing of arms as 
an honorable occupation, with the prestige 
which it deserves. We cannot expect to re- 
tain men of the required caliber in the 
military services unless the bearing of arms 
becomes, in fact, an honorable profession. 

We must get away from the trend of think- 
ing that Reserve units are quasi-amateur 
and insist that they are, and must be quasi- 
professional units. We must depart from 
the public conception of weekend warriors, 
Thursday night soldiers and citizen marines. 
We must go forward and prove, beyond 
doubt, that these men are expending their 
time, energy, and devotion to become quasi- 
professional men in an honorable and re- 
spected profession. 

It must be made crystal clear, as it is in 
fact, that all major wars and struggles are 
Reserve wars and struggles and that the Re- 
serves have done their part to quell past wars, 
contained the flame in Korea, and will do 80 
elsewhere. The public must know that they 
train at home and in the field and are ever 
ready for immediate employment should the 
flame of greed or hate touch off a general 
conflagation, 

If this be done, then, the community will 
see the error of its ways and will be com- 
pelled to bonor and respect such efforts. 

If this be done, then, it is merely basic 
economics to realize that the best military 
capability can be procured for the least 
money by a Reserve military establishment 
which, at least, has a backbone of profes- 
sional character. It can be shown that the 
best way and the cheapest way to defend our 
country is with a professional force and a 
quasi-professional military Reserve. This, 
of course, goes against the present public 
concept. It runs headlong into the old 
theory that each must do his bit and, in the 
end, must do it whether he likes it or not, 
and, whether or not he can be made into a 
capable military man. If the Armed Forces 
Reserve were actually attractive, if there 
were some competition to get into it, this 
situation would not prevail. 

A respectable military force, be it Reg- 
ular or Reserve, can be obtained only if it is 
believed that the military worker is worthy 
of his hire. 

The one way to get men without regard 
for their market worth is to draft them, and 
they will leave military employment at the 
first opportunity. The one way to keep 
them in military service is to give them a 
package which adds up to reasonable incen- 
tive and reasonable security. The package 
may not parallel civilian life In monetary 
gain, but the total should compare with 
civillan experience. The package may con- 
sist of direct pay, fringe benefits, and se- 
curity for the long pull. It must include the 
respect, honor and prestige of the civilian 
community. 

As a Nation, we will be in the military 
business for a long time to come. In the 
tradition of America, we deserve the best 
military force in the world, with the com- 
plexity of new weapons, we can no longer get 
the best with a quasi-amateur force, espe- 
cially short-term enlistees nor with ‘a quasi- 
amateur Reserve attitude, And in the long 
run, a highly professional force with a quasi- 
professional military Reserve is the most 
economical of all security forces, and an 
asset to business and industry rather than a 
deficit. Business and industry must realize 
that it has a great equity in our Reserve 
structure. It must also be remembered that 
the members of our Reserve are of, and 
from, business and industry and that their 
very membership is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting that equity and all that it represents. 

Civilian understanding and support of the 
military man is an essential ingredient of 
our military posture. Such support is, in 
the last analysis, our finest military asset 
part and parcel of our national security, 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a book- 
let entitled “Clean Corn Will Pay Divi- 
dends“ recently has been published by 
the Government Printing Office. It is 
an excellent factual presentation of the 
benefits which will derive to farmers 
from keeping stored corn clean, and free 
from rodents and insects. It was pre- 
pared by three governmental agencies 
working together—the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
Department of the Interior. Also coop- 
erating in preparation of the pamphlet 
was the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., a private organization. 

Because of the worth of this publica- 
tion to farmers and to all consumers of 
corn, I ask unanimous consent that its 
text be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the booklet was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

THE UNSEEN CATASTROPHE 

A million-dollar fire wipes out a grain 
elevator in your area and the story is sure 
to make the headlines. 

Almost unnoticed, however, is damage to 
grain and other farm property which, in out- 
right dollar losses, is hundreds of times 
greater. This damage—so huge that it is a 
national catastrophe—is taking place every 
day, but is usually unseen and gradual, A 
little here and there, but it adds up to a loss 
so great that it demands urgent action by all 
of us. 

Pests destroy or spoil hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of stored grain each year, 

Increasing in severity 

Despite effective work in the past and cur- 
rent efforts to keep pests under control, these 
losses continue, and may increase, due to the 
bumper crops of recent years and the need 
for storing grain over longer periods. 


Right now there ls more corn in farm stor- 


age than ever in history. Much of it is stored 
in cribs of open-type construction or in 
temporary structures which increase the 
chances of damage. 

Attacks by insects, rats, mice, and birds 
may seem to cause insignificant loss on your 
farm or in your elevator, However, the 
small individual lesses total up to an enor- 
mous yearly waste. 

A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
Safeguarding the food supply 

Signs of pest damage mean something far 
more than money loss. They are firsthand 
evidence of contamination of the 
which are a big part of the Nation's food 
supply. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
requires that foods shipped in interstate 
commerce be wholesome and clean, and 
handled at all times under sanitary condi- 
tions to prevent contamination. 

Due to the law's broad coverage, enforce- 
ment is a continuing, evolving process. En- 
forcement with regard to foods derived from 
grains began with the inspection of process- 
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ing plants. As sanitation improved at the 
manufacturing level, enforcement attention 
could be given to grain storage conditions, 
and to the sanitary quality of the grain 
itself. Inspection of wheat elevators was 
begun in 1952. 

Your help needed 


Through cooperation, the wheat phase of 
the Grain Sanitation Program is proving ef- 
fective. You can do much, by your efforts 
and cooperation, to make the corn sanita- 
tion program succeed. 

Since our pure food law applies to grains 
and to food products prepared from them, 
food corn comes within its scope just as 
wheat does. Each producer and seller of corn 
destined for food use has a real obligation to 
consumers to keep corn clean. The same 
holds true, of course, for those who later 
handie and process corn. 


BENEFITS FROM CORN SANITATION 
Worth the effort 


Corn stored under sanitary conditions will 
pay dividends in at least three ways: 

(1) Higher returns if you are a farmer, be- 
cause quality holds up and waste is reduced. 

(2) Less trouble, less risk, and less loss to 
handlers. 

(3) Better food for consumers, since clean 
grain meets high standards required by our 
pure food laws. 


Money in the bank 


Experts in pest control contend that rats, 
mice, birds, and insects destroy nearly 10 
percent of the entire crop of grains. Even 
if your vermin protection is better than aver- 
age, assume the amount lost to pests on your 
farm is 3 percent. Say you store 8,000 
bushels of corn in structures that do not 
keep the thieves out. That would mean 240 
bushels, or around $260, lost. 

You can carry on a year-round poisoning 
program to control rodents for an average 
cost of about $10 a year for bait and bait 
stations. For another $10 you can spray 
storage areas for insects. The grain itself 
may have to be sprayed or fumigated when 
held for long periods. 

To pay for your labor, you would be left 
$240 of the $260 it might have cost you to 
feed the pests, as good as an extra $240 in the 
bank, 

Rodents cost you money 


If you have rats and mice on your farm 
they are probably costing you much more 
than you realize; it could very easily amount 
to several hundred dollars a year. Here's 
why: 

The rat population is estimated to average 
25 per farm in Corn Belt States. 

1 year, a single rat eats $2 worth of food, 
grain or feed—which means $50 out the win- 
dow in straight destruction from eating. In 
addition these 25 rats contaminate 10 times 
as much—8500 worth—as they actually eat. 
In just 1 year, according to a leading au- 
thority, a single rat will shed about a million 
hairs, void 10,000 droppings, and a gallon of 
urine, and harbor as much as 10,000 ice. 

Never conclude that you have only a few 
rats just because you seldom see one. Ac- 
cording to studies of rat populations and 
breeding rates, if you see a few rats now and 
then at night, you may have a hundred or 
more on your premises. Seeing them every 
night and a few occasionally by day means 
you are probably boarding many more. 

In addition to their destruction of grain, 
rats damage buildings by gnawing and un- 
dermining. They are blood-lust killers of 
chicks. They cause fires. So many different 
kinds of damage can be charged to rats that 
it is good business sense to stop feeding 
them. 

Protect livestock health 


Rodents disease. Germs are trans- 
mitted by their bites, their excreta, and the 
bites of the fleas and lice rats and mice carry. 
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When disease breaks out among cattle, hogs, 
or poultry, rodents almost invariably are 
found in the corn and their filth in the 
Teed, 

Contagious abortion, distemper, mastitis, 
paratyphoid, swine erysipelas, atrophic rhi- 
nitis, and trchinosis are among diseases that 
have been traced to rats. Leptospirosis, 
which affects the kidneys of hogs and is 
often fatal to young pigs, may be transmitted 
through feeding corn contaminated by rat 
urine. 

The menact of animal disease is another 
strong reason why it pays to keep corn clean. 

Corn as a food source 

A substantial amount of corn which is 
marketed is processed into human food. 
The average farmer or elevator operator can- 
not be certain where or how his corn will 
eventually be used. There is always the 
possibility that some part of the corn you 
sell or handle will be processed for food— 
perhaps as @ form of food for your own 
table. 

As an important part of the effort to pro- 
tect the cleanliness of foods that people 
eat, you are urged to keep your corn clean 
and take what steps you can to market 
clean corn, An increasing number of n 
farmers are finding that it pays to establish 
a reputation for delivering clean grain. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
On the farm 

Rodentproof corn-storage buildings. A 
mocest investment in hardware cloth, metal 
stripping, and metal door flashing will soon 
pay for itself in money saved. 

Don't give food and shelter to rodents and 
birds. Clean up junk, trash, rags, and all 
else that affords hiding and nesting places. 

Kill rats and mice systematically by pois- 
oning, trapping, or gassing. The use of per- 
manent, enclosed bait stations—well sup- 
plied with suitable poison baits—is one of 
the best ways to get rid of rodents. Be care- 
ful to protect stored grains from contamina- 
tion with rodent poisons. 

If you store shelled corn, examine the 
surface of the grain frequently for signs 
of rodent or bird droppings. When con- 
tamination is found, carefully shovel off the 
top twelve inches and more if necessary, 
before marketing it. Surface contamination 
should likewise be removed before turning 
the grain or adding grain to the corn al- 
ready in the bin. 

Also inspect your grain regularly for insect 
infestation, and fumigate or apply a pro- 
tective treatment where necessary, 

Consult your county agents, State exten- 
sion services, local ASC officers, or area offi- 
cials of the Branch of Predator and Rodent 
Control, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, for detailed information on rodent con- 
trol. Write for printed matter—see list at 
end of this bulletin, ` 

Use care in marketing corn. Where rats 
and mice have had free range over the 
ears in a crib, that corn is not satisfactory 
as a potential source of human food. 


At the elevator 


Keep your elevator free from rodents, 
birds, and insects, and clean out refuse and 
hiding places where these pests may live 
and multiply. 

Inspect grain regularly for insect infes- 
tation. Fumigate whenever necessary. 

Make one man responsible for sanitation. 
Authorize him to do a thorough job, includ- 
ing a continuous polson-bait program in- 
side and outdoors. 

Don't take chances on contamination 
spreading from infested grain to your bins of 
quality grain. 

Where possible, it is desirable for the ele- 
vator operator to segregate the worst grain 
he receives, keeping it in a separate bin un- 
til he has a carload and then directing such 
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a car into feed channels rather than ship- 
ping it indiscriminately into commerce. 

An elevator operator who enjoys a reputa- 
tion for clean grain on the market will think 
twice before putting contaminated grain of 
any kind through his facilities, even as stock 
feed. 

CURB INSECT PESTS 


Insects cost you money 


Sanitary storing of shelled corn, in farm 
granaries and county elevators, requires as 
persistent a war against insects as you wage 
on rodents. Insect pests reduce the weight 
of grain. Their activity causes heating and 
excess moisture, resulting in caking and 
spoilage. Insect excreta and body remains 
contaminate grain. 

If unchecked the numbers and destruc- 
tiveness of insects increase during the jour- 
ney of grain from farms to terminal eleva- 
tors and processors, Insects breed and 
multiply in stored grain. 

How to control insects 

Follow good agricultural practices. 

Provide storage that will permit protect- 
ing corn from insects. 

Clean up and destroy waste grains, trash, 
and other insect harbors, to prevent migra- 
tion to other grains. 

Spray the cleaned bin thoroughly with a 
residual spray to prevent carryover of insect 
infestation. 

Use protective treatments on grain when 
recommended. 

Examine grain regularly for live insects, 
or other forms of insect attack, Weevils or 
moths are sure signs of trouble. They lay 
their eggs in and on the kernels and the 
larvae. of some kinds bore in and live inside 
the kernels. 

Fumigate if you find weevils or moths, or 
their exit holes in the kernels. 

Use insecticides according to directions on 
the labels, and protect grains from residues 
of nonpermitted chemicals. 

IN SUMMARY 


Clean corn—corn protected from pest con- 
tamination, stored safely, and handled un- 
der sanitary conditions—means: 

(1) Cleaner food for consumers; 

(2) Less risk of loss to handlers; 

(3) Less waste, hence more profit, to the 
farmer. 

The law can and will be brought into use, 
as necessary, to safeguard the high stand- 
ards of cleanliness for human food. How- 
ever, voluntary compliance with the law is 
in the best tradition of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Keep informed on the clean corn program. 
See your county extension agent, county 
ASC officer, or official of the Branch of Pred- 
ator and Rodent Control, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, in your area. These 
officials will supply the latest information on 
the control of rodents and insect pests. 

The best and most economical answer to 
corn contamination is to prevent contami- 
nation at the source. 

Act now.. Corn is food. Do what you can 
to keep corn clean, 


Hungary, Tibet, and the Caribbean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
_ HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
d OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, in a num- 


ber of addresses to the House on the cur- 
rent crisis in the Caribbean, I have em- 
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phasized the security of that strategic 
area as an imperative necessity for the 
peace and safety of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and urged the recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine as covering the infiltra- 
tion and subversion of American govern- 
ments. 

The importance of the Caribbean re- 
gions to the United States and free na- 
tions of the Western World is analagous 
to that of Hungary and Tibet to the Com- 
munist empire, and should be so recog- 
nized. 

This comparison is ably summarized 
in an article in the July 18, 1959, issue 
of National Review by Mr. James Burn- 
ham, one of the editors of that well- 
known journal of fact and opinion. 

In order that this informative article 
may be permanently recorded in the 
annals of the Congress, I include it as 
part of these remarks: 

HUNGARY, TIBET, AND THE CARIBBEAN 
(By James Burnham) 

In our policy toward the Communist enter- 
prises there is a basic unbalance that must 
in the long run, if it is not corrected, prove 
fatal. It may be illustrated, once more, by 
contrasting the Communist relation to cur- 
rent events in the Caribbean with our rela- 
tion to the late crises in Tibet and Hungary, 

The Caribbean lies inside the boundaries 
of “our world”—the free world, as we usually 
call it. For the United States, main base of 
the free world, the Caribbean is a region of 
prime import—our “strategic threshhold.” 
Any sort of trouble in the Caribbean is bad 
trouble for us. 

and Tibet lie inside “their 
world"—within the Communist empire, or 
“camp of peace and socialism,” as they 
usually call it. For Russia, main base of the 
Communist world, Hungary is a region of 
prime import. It guards a major pass be- 
tween east and west, and is a fulcrum point 
on the north-south axis. Any trouble in 
Hungary is bad trouble for Moscow. For 
Communist China, Tibet is not quite so 
immediately crucial; but Tibet is a strategic 
key to the uneasy southwestern and western 
Chinese provinces, and the advance base for 
expansion in the Pakistan-India-Burma 
directions. 

COMMUNIST INTERVENTION 


Now it would not be accurate to say that 
the Communists caused the current troubles 
in the Caribbean. The trouble potential 
was there, with or without the presence of 
Communists. But what the Soviet agents 
and local Communists have done and are 
doing is to maximize that trouble potential, 
to exacerbate conflicts beyond solution, to 
guide the turmoil into those channels that 
do greatest injury to U.S. strategic and 
economic interests; and meanwhile to en- 
large their own forces while planting them 
in positions of decisive social power. 

Moscow long ago made its preparations 
for these Caribbean days. The first agents 
fcunded the Latin American parties in the 
1920's. At the end of the Spanish civil war, 
thousands of militants trained and hardened 
under MVD control in Spain were dispatched 
to South and Central America, to become 
the core of the activist cadres in all Latin 
America. 

Though Fidel Castro is probably not a 
Communist, Communists trained his guer- 
Tillas, taught him Mao Tsetung’s tactical 
doctrine, formulated his slogans and his 
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socio-economic program. While he was in 
the Sierra Maestre, a large portion of his 
arms and money came, by one or another 
staging, from Czech and Soviet sources, and 
much of the remainder from Communists 
or those duped by Communists in the United 
States, Communist pressure has determined 
the anti-Yankee, anticapitalist, self-destroy- 
ing course of the Castro revolution. 

With the Cuban lid blown off, the Com- 
munist cadres provoke and stiffen the bands 
of exiles, adventurers, idealists and bandits 
that harass Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti and the land, 
sea and air of the entire basin. 

The Communists process the political 
energy of the Caribbean events to their ends. 
In Africa, Asia, and Europe as well as the 
Americas, the Castro revolution is turned 
into a magic political bludgeon with which 
to batter the economic, political, and moral 
foundations of the West. 


WESTERN NONINTERVENTION 


The contrast between these operations 
and the Western behavior toward the Hun- 
garian and Tibetan revolts is too complete 
and too obvious to need detailed statement. 
We did just next to nothing. We had made 
no preparations, and had no share in the 
preliminaries. We did not intervene, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in miderisis. For 
Hungary the Western leaders made a few 
platonic speeches; for Tibet, not even that. 

How are we to explain this total contrast? 

We do nothing because we are afraid to 
risk nuclear war. But that cuts both ways. 
They do not hesitate to take the risk—if it 
really is a risk—and they get away with it. 
Why should we suppose that the result would 
be any different if we were intervening in 
their sphere? 

It is impossible to operate inside a totall- 
tarian boundary? That excuse is shame- 
faced nonsense. There would have been no 
insuperable difficulties in getting arms, 
medicines, radios, money to the Hungarian 
and Tibetan freedom fighters. Air drops 
and smuggling are arts highly developed in 
our day. We could have offered asylum to 
defecting Soviet soldiers. And much that 
we could do to exploit their troubles does 
not require direct physical intervention. 
We too could use the U.N. as forum. We 
too could make diplomacy and trade into 
effective political and economic weapons. 
We could make our voice heard by all of the 
enemy's subjects. Instead we bow to the 
enemy’s hands off. We grant him his privi- 
leged san 

In their excellent recent book, “Protracted 
Conflict,” the associates of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Research Institute summarize the pe- 
culiar rules of this strange game and the 
inevitable result if they are not changed: 

“We are not ‘containing’ the Communists: 
they are containing us—behind a constantly 
shrinking perimeter of free world defenses. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, the Communist 
peace zone’ is closed to our ‘Interference’; 
the free world is the ‘war zone’ in which 
the Communists can, with impunity, bring 
all of their implements of conflict to bear. 

“In this ‘war zone’ we hold, if we are lucky, 
the ground which the Communists have not 
yet captured—or we give way. * * The 
Communists, even were they much less adroit 
than they have proved to be, cannot help 
but win.” 

In relation to the present Caribbean crisis, 
we seem to be carrying the hands-off rule 
a half-world further. We forbear even that 
use of our power that is required to sweep 
pr ata a Se a ONIL TOES 
step. 


Why Hospitals Exploit Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Nation: 

Way Hosrrraus Exprorr LABOR 
(By George Kirstein) 

On the surface, the issues in New York's 
46-day hospital strike which ended last week 
were simple, The predominantly Puerto 
Rican and Negro nonprofessional workers 
were doing battle in the only way they could 
to improve their admittedly miserable stand- 
ards of pay. Opposing them, in the public’s 
mind, were the wealthy and socially promi- 
nent trustees who guided the policies of the 
embattled institutions, The strike was a 
skirmish in class warfare, the very poor ar- 
rayed against the very rich. Citizens chose 
sides in accordance with their own socio- 
economic orientation; there was a con- 
venient hero and a clear villain, and which 
was which depended upon one's point of 
view. No one, of course, dreamed of sug- 
gesting that the real villains were the help- 
less patients, bedridden inside the hospitals. 
Yet in sober fact it is the patient who has 
been exploiting—albeit unwittingly and by 
force of circumstance—the hospital workers 
and the hospital treasuries alike. 

For the truth is that the hospitals are not 
receiving sufficient fees for the services they 
are giving. As a result, they are operating 
at staggering deficits; and the one control- 
lable item of cost that can be kept at mini- 
mal levels is wages. It was not the trustees 
who profited from the sweatshop conditions 
under which the exploited workers toiled; 
it was the patients—and the taxpayers. 
Nearly every patient—semiprivate or ward— 
lying uncomfortably on his sickbed was be- 
ing subsidized by the underpaid workers, as 
well as by the philanthropies (including the 
trustees’) which maintained the hospital. 

And the most curious paradox of this whole 
paradoxical situation was that the semi- 
private patients who were insured by Blue 
Cross against hospital costs were virtuously 
convinced that they were no burden to any- 
one; indeed, many felt that if anybody had 
the right to complain, it was they them- 
selyes—about the high cost of Blue Cross. 

To see how this anomalous situation arose, 
we must look back In time. Originally, the 
voluntary hospitals were built for the poor 
by men of great wealth. The rich were taken 
care of at home; they had their babies, and 
recovered or died from their illnesses, in 
their own darkened bedrooms. But the poor, 
almost as a punishment, went to hospitals 
where, because of inadequate care, the fatal- 
ity rates were shocking. No one who could 
afford to pay for doctors and nurses would 
allow himself to be incarcerated in the pest 
houses that were the 19th century hospital. 
Most of the nonprofessional work in those 
early institutions was done by volunteers— 
Lady Bountifuls who devoted themselves to 
easing the suffering of the poor, As medical 
science advanced, the hospitals became more 
efficient centers where therapeutic equip- 
ment was centralized and recovery rates im- 
proved. The volunteer workers gave way, in 
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part, to the paid employee; and the munici- 
pality established the practice of augmenting 
private charity by compensating hospitals 
for indigent ward patients. 

Today this compensation is not nearly 
enough, New York City pays $20 per day 
for each ward patient; the cost of ward care 
in one typical hospital is pennies under $30 
per day. (In the city’s own hospitals, such 
as Believue, the per diem upkeep of a patient 
is $28.) And these voluntary-hospital costs, 
it should be emphasized, are based on wage 
rates to nonprofessional help which eyeryone 
admits are inadequate. 

Moreover, doctors who supervise ward cases 
receive no compensation; as members of the 
visiting staff, they contribute their valuable 
time. And the interns and residents who 
carry out the doctors’ orders in the wards 
as part of their educational program are pald 
so little that their paychecks amount to 
little more than a recurrent monthly insult. 
In the average New York hospital, interns 
receive a stipend of around 650 per month in 
addition to room and board, and residents re- 
ceive twice that amount. These men al- 
ready have their M.D. degrees and the great 
majority are married and have children. Is 
it any wonder that, upon hanging out their 
shingles after thelr formal training is over, 
they feel that society owes them a great debt 
which they are tempted to recover by 
demanding high fees? 

Turning now from the indigent patients 
whose care must be subsidized by the mu- 
nicipality or charity, let us consider the 
patients who can afford to pay for their own 
care. Historically, as hospitals improved to 
the point where they had become centers for 
treating the sick rather than merely pest 
houses, people who could afford to pay re- 
quested accommodations. They were given 
curtained-off sections of the wards, which 
were termed “semipublic” accommodations. 
These, of course, were the forerunners of the 
semiprivate rooms with which we are fa- 
millar today, and to which all who are in- 
sured under a Blue Cross plan are entitled. 

Blue Cross was instituted in 1935 as a 
nonprofit plan under which people could ar- 
range for an insurance company to pay their 
hospital bills. It has always been Blue 
Cross’ objective to compensate the hos- 
pitals in full, and for the first 10 years, the 
objective was fulfilled, But in recent years, 
costs in some instances have advanced faster 
than Blue Cross payments. Thus, in some 
New York hospitals, even Blue Cross patients 
have caused deficits which philanthropy has 
had to meet. And it must not be forgotten 
that Blue Cross payments to hospitals, based 
as they are on actual costs, are predicated on 
substandard wages which are standard for 
unskilled help in most voluntary hospitals. 
If all labor exploitation were to cease, Blue 
Cross would have to pay at least double its 
current rates to hospitals, which means 
premium payments would also be doubled. 

What factors have forced hospital ex- 
penses to such staggering levels as compared 
to a decade or two ago, when the Blue 
Cross system worked fairly well? Obviously, 
there is the purely hotel cost of running a 
hospital: bed, board and recreational facill- 
ties. Even New York's Waldorf-Astoria 
charges only about 814 a day for a bed, and 
perhaps another $10 would cover food. Why 
must the payment for a ward patient, who 
isn’t exactly occupying a Waldorf room or 
eating Waldorf food, be nearly $30 a day? 
The problem here is that modern science 
has outpaced our socio-economic thinking. 
Only a few years ago, a patient with a certain 
heart ailment might be admitted to a hos- 
pital (if the disease were discovered in time) 
and there, within a few days, he would die. 
Not much could be done for him except, 
perhaps to ease his pain—a relatively in- 
expensive procedure. Today the same pa- 
tient, after an 8-hour operation involving 
the use of an operating room, a recovery 
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room, X-ray and other diagnostic devices, 
as well as a team of doctors and nurses, will 
spend a month or two in a hospital. He 
will not only live; he will recover completely. 
Similarly, a baby may have a tumor re- 
moved from the brain which would have 
been fatal a few years ago; he may be 
months in the hospital, with around-the- 
clock nursing, special foods and all kinds 
of expensive care, 

True, other types of cases require briefer 
hospitalization periods than formerly, but 
even here the savings are less than one would 
imagine. The rule of thumb on hospital 
expenses is that one-third goes for nurses’ 
Salaries, one-third for other labor, and one- 
third for supplies (including food). Nurses’ 
salaries haye risen sharply In the last few 
years as a nursing shortage developed (their 
pay is still too low, in my opinion, to attract 
a sufficient number of recruits to this indis- 
pensable profession). But the costs that 
have really skyrocketed sre supply costa. 
Science discovers a new drug—penicillin, for 
example. When first introduced, it is ex- 
tremely expensive for Many reasons; mass 
production has not yet been established, for 
one. Yet, if a doctor believes the drug 
will cure a patient, he rightly orders its use 
without regard to expense. And new and 
effective drugs come into use with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. 

Another financial drain on a hospital is 
the outpatient department. In the cancer, 
heart, and other clinics which these hos- 
pitals offer to ambulatory cases, thousands 
of medical services are performed annually. 
Patients who can afford to pay do so, of 
course. But the patients are treated regard- 
less of whether they can pay or not, and 
neither Blue Cross nor the city compensates 
the hospitals for these vital services. 

The table gives at a glance the financial 
picture of one of New York's great volun- 
tary hospitals. Not all hospitals haye such 
a pressing problem; some, however, are in 
an even more desperate plight. 

Let us turn now to the organizational 
structure of the voluntary hospital which 
bears the responsibility of coping with the 
institution’s almost insoluble financial 
problems, 

Historically, the committee of rich men 
who financed the individual hospital deficits 
became the institution’s governing body, or 
board of trustees. But as deficits mounted 
to their present level of approximately $2,- 
000 per bed per year, the burden became too 
great for any small body of men. Com- 
munity fund-raising along sectarian lines 
replaced or augmented the trustees’ dona- 
tions. 

Although funds for the voluntary hospi- 
tals are now raised in this manner, the 
archaic trustee structure persists. True, 
hospital trustees seek no material gain for 
themselves; indeed, they contribute gen- 
eroulsy of their own time and money. But 
8 speaking they bring a point of 

view to bear on the economic problems of 
health administration which is limited in 
scope and preconditioned by upper-class 
orientation. Moreover, they are self-select- 
ing, self-perpetuating bodies which repre- 
sent no numerically significant section of 
the community they are serving. Trustees 
represent wealth and power, not people. 
No labor leaders, no representatives of the 
municipality or other segment of the com- 
munity sit among them. Hospital boards 
are undemocratic in principle, unrepresen- 
tative in practice, and are apt to be un- 
imaginative and retrogressive in the results 
they achieve. Dramatic confirmation of this 
can be found in the antedeluvian position 
the trustees took vis-a-vis the hospital 
workers’ demands for union recognition 
during the recent 46-day New York strike. 

The foregoing analysis of the economic 
problems which create the dilemma of the 
voluntary hospitals suggests at least some 
solutions. 
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1. The costs of patient care in hospitals 
should be met by public moneys—Federal, 
State, and municipal. To those who object 
to Government expenditures in this field, it 
should be pointed out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment already contributes heavily to 
hospital costs through income tax deduc- 
tions for charitable donations. The present- 
day philanthropist deducts his hospital 
donations from income, and it is a rare 
donor who gives more than the 80 percent 
of income permitted as a tax deduction. 
State tax laws, too, encourage donations; 
and as for municipalities, they haye been 
in the hospital business for years. 

As has already been demonstrated, hospl- 
tal care should cost even more than it does 
today. In order to give each patient the 
utmost benefits of modern science, while 
at the same time terminating the current 
exploitation of many segments of the hos- 
pital staff, more money is needed. A society 
that is unprepared to spend money for the 
improvement of its own health deserves the 
fate indolence brings. I believe that our 
society would enthusiastically support a 
solution to its health problem—a far 
worthier objective than the armament race, 
upon which we are spending more and more 
billions each year. 


2. Philanthropy, which is rewarding both 
to the donor and to the beneficiary, need not 
and should not be eliminated, although its 
purpose and direction should be newly de- 
fined. Philanthropic moneys should no 
longer be spent to offset ever-mounting 
deficits; rather, they should be devoted to 
the exploration of new methods of hospital 
administration, to research in the endless 
struggle against disease, and to other activi- 
ties which go beyond the day-to-day admin- 
istration of the hospital. The philanthropist 
would still receive his reward in the knowl- 
edge that he is helping to improve the whole 
health complex of society. Indeed, he would 
be much better off; no longer would he have 
to give more and more—not to see his hos- 
pital grow, but merely to save it from col- 
lapse. The endless race to stay in the same 
place would end, and the philanthropist 
could resume his classic role of financing 
the push on to new frontiers. 

3. The governing bodies of the voluntary 
hospitals should be reconstituted along 
broader lines in order to cope with modern 
problems. The new boards might well in- 
clude some of the present personnel who, by 
virtue of community leadership, or of special 
qualifications in the area of medical eco- 
nomics, still have a great contribution to 
make. But the boards should also include 
chosen representatives of organized labor as 
well as trained sociologists, economists, and 
scholars in other disciplines bearing on 
public-health administration. The posses- 
sion of wealth should cease being the cri- 
terion for membership. Representatives of 
the Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments should also sit, but should not con- 
stitute a majority. With such a governing 
body to formulate policy, professional ad- 
ministrators would no longer need to devote 
their efforts to shoring up an obsolete eco- 
nomic structure, but could concentrate on 
creating a new structure better suited to 
society's needs. 

4. Finally, by intelligent replanning of 
hospital facilities, more efficiency could 
easily be introduced. Hospitals which cost 
over $30,000 per bed to construct and $30 
per bed daily to operate should not be occu- 
pled by patients well on their way to re- 
covery, or by aged people who are victims 
of chronic diseases. Each voluntary hospital 
should have attached to it a modern nursing 
home for convalescents, for which the medi- 
cal supervision would be furnished by the 
hospital staff. In addition, each major hos- 
pital should have a special unit for the care 
of the aging sick and chronically il], whose 
needs—in terms of hospital facilities—are 
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much less than those of an acutely fll pa- 
tient being prepared for, or just recovering 
from, a major operation. Here again the 
hospital would furnish the necessary medi- 
cal su; 

As of the care for the aged, there 
should be a home-care program for bed- 
ridden patients who have no immediate need 
for expensive hospital equipment. A yisit- 
ing team of doctor, nurse, and social worker 
could the medical care of these 
patients while their own relatives furnish 
the love and affection which means so much 
as life nears its end. 

If hospitals were underwriten by tax 
funds, there would be no further need for 
the distinction between public (municipally 
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operated) hospitals for indigents and vol- 
untary hospitals serving the same kind of 
patient. All cases could be taken care of 
in the modern hospital complex I have de- 
scribed. In such a medical center, teaching 
and research would blossom, and doctors 
would be able to teach their students every 
aspect of medical science in one location. 
Indeed, eventually the logical place for med- 
ical schools would be approximate to these 
great medical centers. 

That any such development will not hap- 
pen immediately is obvious. But this is the 
direction in which we must go if we are to 
solve the complex problems of patient care 
in the fast-changing world of ever-expanding 
scientific knowledge, 


Income and expenses; 630-bed voluntary hospital 


Total annual deficit.......--.-.--|...-----.- 


tient pays $40_..........- 
Blue Cross pays $40. 
City pays S 
Outpatient department._____.--_-_--.-_].----.+--------- +--+ 


Annual 


Number 
ol beds 


(average) 


1 This hospital treats an avcrare of 40,000 outpatients annually at a cost of $9 per visit. Average payment by 
the outpationt is $2 per visit, netting a $7 loss to the hospital. 


Woman To Behold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following feature 
story from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent of July 12, 1959, written by 
the Society Editor, Libby Brennan, in 
which she interestingly sets forth some 
of the highlights in the fine career of 
Miss Esther Tinsley, Administrator of 
the Pittston (Pa.) hospital. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Indepen- 
dent, July 12, 1959 
Estuer TINSLEY, RN. Is a WoMAN To BE- 
HOLD—FINE CAREER Is UNEQUALED IN Pro- 
FESSION 


(By Libby Brennan) 

On a crisp clear October day in 1913, a 
young nurse recently graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Nursing 
walked into a small wooden frame building 
known as the Pittston Hospital. 

It was really her first job and she had been 
selected to head the hospital as administra- 
tor, a position which Miss Esther Josephine 
Tinsley, daughter of the late Albert and 
Rosina Tinsley, of Wilkes-Barre, has held for 
46 years. 

From the very first moment that Miss 
Tinsley entered the hospital she gave her 
heart, mind, and body to it. It is a rare 
instance in the Book of Life that one person 
can actually see what her life's work has 
meant to a community. For Esther Tinsley, 
the wonderful privilege surrounds her every 
moment. 

Her decision to go to the small hospital 
with its limited resources came after she de- 
cided against heading the Nesbitt School of 
Nursing, a position which she had held for a 
few weeks, 


In the small wooden structure located on a 
knoll with its panoramic view of the Sus- 
quehanna Valley, she had found her chal- 
lenge—a challenge that she has met with 
dignity and grace. 

MANY THINGS TO DO 


When she first started, there were many 
things to be done. First, she dreamed of 
having a modern brick structure, sparkling 
clean, modern as possible—a place where the 
ill could find relief. 

“I never dared permit myself to think of a 
nursing school with all the equipment neces- 
sary to train young women; that would be 
asking too much from the fates,” she said. 

But strangely enough this amazing woman 
with her tremendous willpower and brilliant 
mind lived to see all her dreams come true. 

It was a miracle, but a miracle that was 
realized through endless hours of unselfish 
sacrifice. 

Excitement has peppered Esther Tinsley's 
life from the beginning. She became a 
heroine tn the Laurel Line wreck which took 
place 30 years ago. 

WAS IN TRAIN WRECK 


“I was on the train that became sand- 
wiched in between two others; I was on my 
way to a picnic,” the grey-haired stately 
woman recalled. 

“T remember the terrific crash and I know 
I was stunned and the man next to me was 
dead. 

“Somehow, I escaped the wreckage and in 
my capacity as a nurse I helped out as best 
I could. 

“One thing I do remember was having 
everyone I met give me spirits of ammonia— 
it is funny I didn't succumb from too much 
of that,” she laughed. 

It was not so simple as she described it. 
Records proved that she labored tirelessly 
with the injured. 

Another instance that Miss Tinsley re- 
members well is the disastrous 1918 fiu epi- 
demic. “We went out in horse-drawn 
buggies to minister to the sick. Many íam- 
ilies were wiped out and those who were 
able to be moved were sent to the hospital, 


FOUND TWO Dar 


“I remember one instance when we found 
a family with the two older members dead. 
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We not only had to remove the other mem- 
bers to the hospital, but we had to go out 
and find people to milk the cows, gather 
the crops and care for the farm,” she 
recalled. 

The flu finally reached the nurse who 
worked hour after hour ministering to 
others. “How I survived I will never know, 
but I did,” she said. 

Last year saw Esther Tinsley manning her 
staff to care for the men involved in the 
Knox Mine disaster. The teamwork under 
her charge was something to behold. 

“I just did my job: a job that I am paid 
to do.“ she quietly explained. 

If one asked the men involved, their 
answers would be that Miss Tinsley “did 
everything possible aboye and beyond the 
call of duty.” 

WORKS ALL HOLIDAYS 


In the almost half-century that she has 
been associated with the Pittston Hospital, 
this wonderful woman has never been out 
of the hospital on one holiday, Christmas 
included. 

“That is the time that patients need more 
cheering up than ever,” she explained. 

Once a year, Esther Tinsley takes a vaca- 
tion from the hospital where she works and 
lives. She has covered all of the United 
States with the exception of Texas and 
Louisiana and has even been to Alaska. 

Under Miss Tinsley's charge, Pittston Hos- 
pital is the only one in the area that is in 
the black. She make use of every item; 
she knows intimately every member of the 
staff and every student nurse. 

Her day begins about 6:15 a.m, when the 
reports are brought to her. She knows the 
condition of every patient and even though 
she is an administrator, she still holds on 
to her teaching habits. 

She works 7 days a week, an untold num- 
ber of hours each day. 

HELPS OTHER CAUSES 


Besides her hospital work, she is a board 
member of the Visiting Nurses Association, 
the Pittston Family Welfare Agency, the 
Red Cross and the Business and Professional 
Women's Club, 

She attends conferences that she feels 
will help her with her work. 

With it all, she has a wonderful sense of 
humor and has commanded the greatest 
respect not only of those in her immediate 
circle but from all over Pennsylvania. 

“When I look out of my window and see 
the hospital as it stands today, it is the 
most wonderful experience one could know,” 
she said quietly. 

Little does she realize that the Pittston 
Hospital is what it is because of a certain 
lovely, wonderful person—Miss Esther 
Tinsley. 


Section 315 of the Communications Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from a 
North Dakota television broadcaster re- 
questing the outright repeal of section 
315 of the Communications Act. The 
abuses which have been piling up under 
section 315 demand the immediate at- 
tention of this Congress: 
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The Honorable QUENTIN BURDICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar QUENTIN: I will surely appreciate it if 
you will give favorable consideration to the 
necessary legislation that is required to re- 
peal section 315 of the Communications Act, 
This will result in giving radio and televi- 
sion stations a greater liberty in scheduling 
special broadcasts. of our Senators and Con- 
gressmen, whether it be during a campaign 
or any other time or occasion that presents 
itself. 

The Supreme Court decision is not the 
solution to the broadcasters’ problem. Only 
the repeal of section 315 of the communi- 
cations law is the solution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Born. 
President, 
North Dakota Broadcasting Co. Inc. 


The Highway Fund U!timatum—Gasoline 


Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through an increase 
of 1½ cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the President earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern 
of many people on both sides of this 
issue. In recent days, editorials have ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Alabama 
in opposition to any Federal gasoline tax 
increase at this time. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News on June 26, 
1959. This editorial is earnestly com- 
mended to the Members of the House of 
Representatives for their careful study. 

The editorial follows: . 

THe Hichway FUND ULCTIMATUM 

Congress, which has not gone along with 
President Eisenhowers proposals too readily 
this session, is not likely to look with favor 
on the ultimatum that has been handed 
down from the White House on financing 
the interstate highway program. 

President Eisenhower has again asked 
Congress to raise the Federal gasoline tax by 
1% cents per gallon to produce suficient 
revenue to keep the road on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The President said if 
the additional revenue is not forthcoming, 
and quickly, it will be n to cut off 
Federal allocations for the road program in 
36 States within a year. 

In 10 States the Federal funds would run 
out within 3 months. 

“We are on the verge of a stalemate in 
the orderly development of our vital inter- 
state road network. This is a critical situs- 
tion * * and one which should give great 
concern to every motorist,” the President told 
Congress, 
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We agree, Every motorist should be vitally 
concerned about the progress of construction 
and the financing of the Interstate Highway 
System. Each motorist is contributing regu- 
larly to this program through the special 
taxes that were levied to finance it. 

But we are not convinced—and Congress 
seems to be of the same opinion—that an 
increase in the Federal gas tax is absolutely 
necessary at this time to keep the program 
moving ahead. It is agreed generally that 
the pay-as-you-go system is to be preferred 
for this huge construction effort. But there 
is no agreement that all funds which should 
be goling to the highway trust fund now are 
being received or that the General Treasury 
should not reimburse the fund for some of 
the work that was done before the special 
taxes began coming in. The highway fund 
inherited a $1.9 billion carryover at the out- 
set which previously had been placed in 
road funds from the General Treasury. Re- 
imbursement of that amount would go a 
long way toward solving the present financial 
pinch. 

A short-range solution to the current prob- 
lem should be found. Why short range? 
Because in 1961 Congress will receive two re- 
ports on the interstate program. One will 
be a new estimate of the cost and the other 
will be a cost allocation study which is 
intended to cover the equitable distribution 
of taxes among highway users and the bene- 
fits which accrue to other beneficiaries. 

Action on increasing taxes at this time 
can, at best, be only a stopgap measure until 
the 1961 reports are made. Efforts to plug 
any leaks in the present highway user tax 
allocations and for reimbursement of the 61.9 
billion the trust fund inherited when the 
Government quit making annual payments 
from the Treasury for road projects now 
seem the more logical, and palatable to the 
public, course, 


Loans, Not Gifts: A Logical Foreign 
Policy Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, notwith- 
standing the fact that the mutual secu- 
rity bill, which passed the House, placed 
more emphasis on loans than had prior 
measures, it is my firm conviction that 
if our prestige abroad is to be main- 
tained and the honor of foreign coun- 
tries is to be preserved, more of our for- 
eign aid should be advanced through the 
loan program. 

We are told that in areas where 
America has given substantial aid, little 
additional is received from the Commu- 
nists and the latter get the credit, For 
example: A hospital could be erected and 
equipped with American dollars, then 
the Communists provide the window 
shades and the entire project becomes 
one supplied by the enemy of our phi- 
losophy of government. - 

Often I wonder, Mr. Speaker, if it 
would not be wise for America to with- 
draw completely from the foreign-aid 
picture as it now exists, thereby leaving 
the field to Communist Russia. If this 
were done, Russia would have to spread 
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her resources so thin that she could ac- 
complish little in any one country. Our 
sid could then be given upon application 
by the various countries, and they would 
most certainly be cognizant of the source 
of that assistance. Our personnel 
abroad could be considerably reduced by 
all forms of foreign aid being given 
through one division of the State De- 
partment, most of which should be on a 
long-term loan basis. No military aid 
should be granted unless approved by 
both the Department of Defense and the 
State Department. 

In the Kansas City Star of Tuesday, 
June 16, Mr. Speaker, an editorial ap- 
peared which I am convinced expresses 
the viewpoint of the great majority of 
Americans, and in order that each Mem- 
ber may have an opportunity to read it, 
I include it in my remarks: 

Loans, Nor Girrs: A LOGICAL FOREIGN Porter 


To suggest that the United States should 
eventually halt all outright forelgn aid gifts 
does not imply that this country intends to 
duck its future international responsibilities. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
good reason for asking the President to pro- 
vide a cutoff date for grants, The committee 
simply seeks a reasonable transition from 
gifts to repayable loans that would be more 
effective. 

Indeed, as C. Douglas Dillon pointed out 
last week, aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will have to continue for many years 
to come. The Communist economic chal- 
lenge is by no means a mere overnight mat- 
ter. India, for example, will be a cold war 
battleground for decades. To vacate the 
field would in a sense be surrender to the 


Reds. 

But it is not contrary to the principles 
which have motivated mutual security to 
expect the underdeveloped nations, in time, 
to get their economic houses in order. In 
their initial years many of them obviously 
have been unable to provide a sound credit 
basis, 

In addition, it seems very likely that many 
of the American dollars have been wasted 
by the receiving governments. A continua- 
tion of the giveaway system Is not likely to 
provide the incentive for the development 
of both national self-respect and national 
efficiency, Loans, with a definite payoff date 
and a reasonable rate of interest, would sup- 
ply the incentive. A man who leaves the 
dole for a paying job becomes a better citi- 
zen. The same, we believe, applies to the 
nations who abandon their dependence on 
charity for sound credit assistance. 

It is quite obvious that the giveaway pro- 
gram has become increasingly unpalatable 
to American taxpayers. In its early years a 
full-scale lending program would still be a 
drain on the Treasury. But as repayments 
were made, the burden would gradually be 
eascd. The public resentment stirred by the 
tax load of mutual security could be ex- 
pected to diminish, 


Gasoline Tax—Public Not Receptive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
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Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through an increase 
of 1½ cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the President earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern of 
many people on both sides of this issue. 
In recent days, editorials have appeared 
in the newspapers of Alabama in opposi- 
tion to any Federal gasoline tax increase 
at this time. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Mobile (Ala.) Press on June 27, 1959. 
This editorial is earnestly commended to 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives for their careful study. 

The editorial follows: 

GASOLINE Tax 

A warning from President Elsenhower that 
the national roadbuilding program is in a 
critical, $4 billion jam, apparently had little 
effect on the U.S. Senate. 

The Senate not only rejected the Presi- 
dent's proposed 134 cents per gallon Federal 
tax hike for gasoline, but also passed the $3 
billion corporation and excise tax extension 
bill after refusing to use it as the vehicle to 
solve the highway program crisis. 

A majority of the Senators apparently 
have been listening to some of the people 
back home. 

The proposed 1% cents a gallon increase in 
gasoline tax was anything but popular with 
the motorist despite the promise of a super- 
highway system. 

Many citizens of the United States are still 
not convinced that the roadbuilding pro- 
gram on the scale projected by Mr. Elsen- 
hower'’s administration is wise. 

And when it came to putting another 11⁄4- 
cents Federal tax on a commodity that al- 
ready bore a 3-cent Federal tax in addition 
to State and local taxes, there were con- 
certed mutterings back home which appar- 
ently reached the senatorial level. 

When the administration takes some con- 
crete steps to curb inflation and curtail Fed- 
eral waste, then the public will be in a more 
receptive mood toward projects such as the 
Federal highway program. 


Welcome by Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, 
Engineer Commissioner, District of Co- 
lumbia, to National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the grow- 
ing importance of the Potomac River to 
the expanding Metropolitan Washington 
area is more and more becoming gener- 
ally recognized. Recently, Brig. Gen. A. 
O. Welling, Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, addressed 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington. Because General 
Welling’s remarks underscore the im- 
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portance of the Potomac River, now and 

in the future, I am privileged to insert 

them in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD: 

WELCOME BY Bric. GEN. A, C. WELLING, EN- 
GINEER COMMISSIONER, DISTRICT or COLUM- 
BIA, TO NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS Con~ 
GRESS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D.O., May 14, 1959 
On behalf of the Board of Commissioners, 

I am delighted to welcome to the District of 

Columbia you members of this all important 

congress. 

This is your National Capital and we hope 
you enjoy it to the full extent of its beauty 
and historic charm, 

In mentioning the city’s beauty and 
charm, we should think of the No. 1 physical 
asset of this entire metropolitan region, the 
Potomac River. 

The Potomac is also an old love of mine. 
I was interested and involved in it for years 
before I became Engineer Commissioner. I 
shall remain interested and involved in the 
Potomac even after the completion of my 
tour in the District government. 

Historically the Potomac, in the Capital 
region, has been a boundary between Mary- 
land and Virginia and between Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. It was our great 
divide, a chasm that alienated, isolated, and 
separated us, 

But those days are gone. 

Today the Potomac is playing a new role 
in the affairs of the National Capital region. 
For my colleagues in Maryland, in Virginia, 
and in the District of Columbia, the Wash- 
ington metropolitan reach of the Potomac 
River is no longer the great divide. On the 
contrary, it has become the most powerful 
unifying force in the area. Its waters and 
our determination to improve their quality 
and our determination to sustain their quan- 
tity have taken on the aspects of a cement- 
ing substance binding us, one to another. 

We local officials, working with the Corps 
of Engineers, have arrived at a harmonious 
determination to get on with the job of pro- 
tecting and improving the flow of Potomac 
River waters—a harmonious determination 
to get on with the job. 

We have learned that basically the Potomac 
is not a boundary and not a divide. Rather, 
it is a source of water, a thing of beauty 
and a heaven provided playing field. 

More than that, we realize that the in- 
dispensable purpose of the Potomac has to 
do with the consumptive uses of water. 

We realize that the quantity of water is 
sufficient to meet all our needs if the supply 
is adequately handled and properly cared 
for. 

The active group of local officials having 
to do with the Washington metropolitan 
reach of the river is a Committee on Water 
Supply and Pollution Abatement. It con- 
sists of official representatives from those 
cities and counties bordering on the Po- 
tomac—that is, from Alexandria, from the 
District, and from Montgomery, Prince 
Georges, Fairfax, and Arlington Counties. 
It includes representatives from the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission and 
the Washington aqueduct, 

In essence, for our region, the committee 
serves as a sort of watchdog on the Potomac, 

What have we been able to accomplish 
during the past year? 

We have had adopted as an item of regional 
policy the prohibition against discharging 
efiuent from sewage treatment plants into 
that part of the Potomac River between our 
water supply intake at Little Falis and the 
mouth of the Monocacy River, some 25 miles 
upstream. 

Congress at our request has passed legis- 
lation permitting the District to arrange for 
the transfer of Virginia sewage across the 
Potomac and downstream to the District's 
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sewage disposal plant for -treatment. For 
years we have had such an arrangement with 
the adjoining Maryland jurisdiction. By way 
of implementing the congressional authori- 
zation in regard to Virginia, the District, and 
Fairfax County have executed a financial 
agreement for the immediate handling of 
certain sewage from that county through the 
District treatment facilities. 

Working closely with the joint congres- 
sional committee studying Washington 
metropolitan problems, we haye arranged for 
the establishment of a regional sanitary 
board which would coordinate the planning, 
construction and operation of regional sani- 

engineer works. The board is being 
established and staff work has already 
started on the first planning item, the de- 
velopment of a regional sewer plan, mainly 
involving the construction of interceptors 
along both banks of the Potomac River 
above the city. 

We have energetically and constantly— 
and I hope successfully—sought funds from 
the Congress so that the Corps of Engineers 
can complete its currently assigned compre- 
hensive study of the Potomac River basin, 
Our main interest was that the corps should 
develop a water supply plan. Unless such a 
plan be developed and brought into being 
during the next 15 years, the region is going 
to be without adequate water supply during 
period of low river flow. 

We are in the business of putting finish- 
ing touches on water quality objectives for 
the metropolitan reach of the Potomac. Our 
committee will take its final action at its 


‘June meeting and thereafter looks forward 


to acceptance of its proposals by the entire 
region. 

We are seeing this very month the opera- 
tion of new secondary sewage treatment 
facilities within the District of Columbia, 
The new plant will reduce by 80 percent the 
amount of pollution load being contributed 
by the District of Columbia and the ad- 
jacent portions of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in Maryland. The total 
metropolitan loading on the Potomac will 
then be comfortably within the river's ca- 
pacity for assimilation. The resutling or- 
ganic demand of metropolitan wastes then 
exerted on the river will be less than those 
experienced in 1920, and 1920 was almost 40 
years ago. 

We Potomac River people of this region 
believe- that we are making real strides in 
the development of the basin and we wanted 
you, our guests, to know about it. 

We hope that we have more progress to 
report when you return here next year. 


Elimination of Charge to Civil Service 
Retirement Fund of Salary Costs for 
Certain Reemployed Annuitants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced legislation to im- 
prove the situation with respect to the 
effect of the civil service retirement fund 
in certain cases where civil service re- 
tirement annuitants are reemployed in 
the executive branch. My bill also makes 
certain other revisions in the retirement 
law relating to reemployed service by 
certain annuitants. 
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Section 13 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act prescribes general rules relat- 
ing to the payment of retirement an- 
nuities in the cases of annuitants who 
are reemployed in the Federal Govern- 
ment after retirement. In the case of 
a retired Member of Congress who is 
reemployed after retirement, the an- 
nuity is discontinued during the period 
of reemployment and then resumed in 
the same amount after separation from 
the reemployment position. ‘This pro- 
vision is directed to the usual situation 
wherein a retired Member is appointed to 
a regular, full time Federal position or 
is reelected to Congress or another Fed- 
eral elective office. 

Several instances have come to light 
in which this provision has had an ef- 
fect contrary to its intent. These in- 
stances involve requests from the Chief 
Executive or department or agency heads 
that retired Members of Congress ac- 
* cept positions on boards or commissions 
to serve on an intermittent basis, either 
without compensation or with compensa- 
tion only for the comparatively few days 
each year on which services actually are 
rendered. In such cases, under the exist- 
ing Retirement Act, the Member will lose 
his retirement ennuity, even though 
there may be no compensation at all, or 
only an occasional day's pay, in the re- 
employment pesition. 

My bill provides that in such cases 
the annuity of the Member shall con- 
tinue during the period of reemploy- 
ment without any increase based on the 
reemployment service and that there 
shall be deducted from any compensa- 
tion payable in the reemployment posi- 
tion an amount equal to the annuity 
paid to the Member for the reemploy- 
ment service, with the amount so de- 
ducted being paid into the Treasury to 
the credit of the civil service retirement 
fund. 

This provision is necessary to prevent 
loss of the reemployed Member's earned 
retirement annuity, and, at the same 
time, insure that the full amount of any 
compensation paid to him for his reem- 
ployment service will be charged as a 
payroll cost of the department or agency 
involved and will not come out of the 
civil service retirement fund. 

Another provision of my bill in effect 
authorizes the crediting, for civil service 
retirement purposes, of full-time service 
rendered by a retired Member in an ap- 
pointive position with the Federal Gov- 
ernment where he is subject to the Re- 
tirement Act. Any Member who per- 
forms such service after retirement will 
have his Member annuity discontinued 
during his reemployment service and 
may elect, upon separation from the re- 
employment service, to have his Member 
annuity recomputed to include credit for 
the reemployment service rendered after 
the original annuity was granted, 

The foregoing provisions of my bill 
apply to any Member appointed by the 
President of the United States to a po- 
sition which requires confirmation by 
the Senate. 

The bill also makes necessary con- 
forming amendments in section 9(c) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act—relat- 
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ing to computation of annuities—in or- 
der to carry out the full purpose of the 
provision for crediting service rendered 
by a retired Member in an appointive 
position in which he is subject to the 
Retirement Act, as pointed out above. 


Alabama Motorists Association Opposes 
Gasoline Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


‘Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through an increase 
of 145 cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the President earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern of 
many people on both sides of this issue. 
A few days ago, Mr. Bancroft Timmons, 
secretary-manager, Alabama Motorists 
Association, gave his comments in oppo- 
sition to an increase in the Federal gas- 
oline tax at this time. Mr. Timmons’ 
statement was covered in a news article 
which appeared in the June 28, 1959, is- 
sue of the Tri-Cities Daily, Sheffield, 
Tuscumbia, Ala. With the thought that 
Mr. Timmons’ remarks would be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House of 
Representatives, I am pleased to insert 
this newspaper article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record under leave heretofore 
granted: 

CRITICIZES Ixe—Mortorist LEADER Boosts 

Road BUILDING PROGRAM 

MontcomMrry.—Interstate highway pro- 
gram construction need not come to a 
screaming halt, Bancroft Timmons, secre- 
tary-manager, Alabama Motorists Associa- 
tion, said Saturday in answer to President 
Eisenhower's urgent call for a I- cent gaso- 
line tax increase. This would be an in- 
crease from the present 3 cents to 4½ cents. 

In Alabama total gasoline taxes would 
range from 1144 cents to 14% cents per gal- 
lon with the increase, Timmons reported, 

“We must not let ourselves or Members 
of Congress be stampeded into accepting a 
50-percent gas tax boost just because some- 
one pushes the panic button,“ Timmons de- 


“This whole interstate highway program, 
as was pointed out by AAA at the time, was 
conceived in an atmosphere of haste that 
was bound to create problems. The time has 
come for cool thinking and not more gaso- 
line taxes. Since when did a crisis-inspired 
tax increase help anyone?” he asked. 

President Eisenhower told Congress 
Wednesday that it must enact a 144-cent in- 
crease or see the Interstate Highway program 
come to a halt in some States, including Ala- 
bama, for lack of adequate funds. The pro- 
gram presently is on a pay-as-you-go basis 
which forbids deficit spending. 

In a resounding vote Thursday night, the 
Senate rejected a tax increase and also re- 
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fused to earmark more automotive taxes to 
alleviate the highway program deficit. The 
public should understand that $1.15 billion a 
year in U.S. automotive taxes are being di- 
verted to the general fund, Timmons said. 

“The problem really is twofold. First, 
we are told, more money is needed very short- 
ly to meet obligations so that the program 
can keep moving. We suggest that Congress 
should definitely earmark enough automo- 
tive taxes to meet this immediate need; 
perhaps, on a temporary basis. Tax income 
is expected to equal need in later years of 
the program. 

“Secondly, Congress should calmly reap- 
praise the whole Interstate Highway pro- 
gram. Building, now on a 13-year basis, 
should be stretched out to fitincome. After 
all, $2.1 billion a year already is dedicated 
to the highway program. Of this, $1.6 bil- 
lion comes from the U.S. gasoline tax. These 
are fantastic sums, especially considering 
that States and local governments collect 
added billions from their gasoline taxes.” 

Bringing it closer to home, Timmons said 
Alabamians have more than the ordinary 
stake in the problem, because gasoline taxes 
in this State are already among the Nation's 
highest. Besides the 3-cent Federal tax, 
Alabama levies a 7-cent tax and more than 
200 cities and counties add 1- to 2-cent gas 
taxes. Alabama gasoline taxes presently 
range from 10 to 13 cents per gallon. 

“If the Federal gas tax is increased 1% 
cents, it means $14 million more a year will 
be siphoned from Alabama. Add this to 628 
million collected during 1958 in Alabama 
from the 3-cent U.S. tax. It means some $42 
million will drop into Federal coffers from 
just the gasoline tax, not to mention other 
automotive taxes," Timmons pointed out. 

“It is the feeling of my motorista asso- 
ciation that we should not pay any more 
taxes for this interstate highway program, 
Let's keep interstate highway building in 
Proper perspective. Washington officials 
heading other are screaming for 
our money, too," he concluded, 


DAV Services in Arkansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ALFORD, Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Arkansas citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid humani- 
tarian services are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by those who have benefited there- 
by, cirectly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Arkansas, is the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of war. 

K DAV SETUP 
Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have very ‘substantially 
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benefited every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national command- 
er is another judge, David B. Williams, of 
Concord Mass. Its national adjutant 
is John E. Feighner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Its national legislative director is 
Elmer M. Freudenberger, its national di- 
rector of claims, Cicero F. Hogan, and its 
national director of employment rela- 
tions, John W. Burris—all located at its 
national service headquarters at 1701, 
18th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiv- 
ing monthly disability compensation 
payments for service-connected disabil- 
ities—some 2 million—the DAV can 
never aspire to become the largest of the 
several veteran organizations. Never- 
theless, since shortly after its formation 
in 1920, the DAV National Headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff, of any veteran 
organization, of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
Official claim records of those claimants 
who have given them their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these sery- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert as 
to the problems of other less well-in- 
formed claimants. 

DAV SERVICES IN ARKANSAS 


The DAV maintains two national serv- 
ice officers in Arkansas as follows: Wil- 
liam S. Hoshal and George N. Richard- 
son with their office being located at the 
VA regional office, 555 Building, 211 
Broadway, Little Rock. The DAV de- 
partment commander this year is Mr. 
Reeder Dildy, route 5, Nashville, and Mr. 
Hoshal serves as department adjutant. 
The national second junior vice com- 
mander is Mr. Billie Rocky Dunn, Box 
694, Conway, and the alternate national 
executive committeeman for the 14th 
district is Mr. Hosea Gipson, 1304 Wal- 
nut Street, Jonesboro. 

There are three Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals in Arkansas in which 
the DAV has a Veterans’ Administration 
voluntary service representative as fol- 
lows: Mr. Forrest B. Nail, Route 3, 
Fayetteville, is located at the 254-bed GM 
hospital at Fayetteville; Mr. Marshall 
Crabtree, 1616 West 14th Street, Little 
Rock, is located at both the 591-bed GM 
hospital at Little Rock and the 2,062-bed 
NP and GM hospital at North Little 
Rock. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $70,955,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Arkansas, including $19,619,876 
disability compensation to its 21,827 
service-disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Arkansas furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Only about 8 percent are 
members of the 29 DAV chapters in 
Arkansas. 

This 8 percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
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service officers in behalf of Arkansas vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted, 


W 48. 862 
Claim Folders reviewed 40, 719 
Appearances before Rating 

CCC 2. 119 
Compensation increases ob- š 

Ea N S as aan ete ee eee 2, 752 
Service connections obtained. 711 
Nonservice pensions 828 
Death benefits obtained 64 
Total monetary benefits ob- 

. $1, 068, 558. 07 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other National 
Service Officers on duty in the central 
office of the Veterans’ Administration, 
handling appeals and reviews, or in its 
three district offices, handling death and 
insurance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Arkansas veterans, their de- 
pendents, and their survivors. 

SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national sery- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and 
by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, 
VA guarantee loans for homes, farms, 
and businesses, and so forth. Helpful ad- 
vice was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—civil service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene- 
fits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of in- 
formation and experience, proof of the 
legal service connection of a disability 
becomes extremely difficult—too many 
times impossible. 

A VA Claims and Rating Board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who 
submit notarized affidavits. Specific, 
detailed, pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
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U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why 
his claim may previously have been 
denied and then specifies what addi- 
tional evidence is essential. The claim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence, The experienced national service 
officer will, of course, advise him as to 
its possible improvement, before present- 
ing same to the adjudication agency, in 
the light of all of the circumstances and 
facts, and of the pertinent laws, prece- 
dents, regulations, and schedule of dis- 
ability ratings. No DAV national serv- 
ice officer, I feel certain, ever uses his 
skill, except in behalf of worthy claim- 
ants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV 
acting national director of claims, 
Chester A. Cash, that a much higher 
percentage of those claims, which have 
been prepared and presented with the 
aid of a DAV national service officer, are 
eventually favorably acted upon, than 
is the case as to those claimants who 
have not given their powers of attorney 
to any such special advocate. 

LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
one-tenth of 1 percent of such discon- 
tinuances and reductions have probably 
occurred as to disabled veterans in Ar- 
kansas with a consequent loss of about 
$296,400 per year. = 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or 
by any other veteran organization. 
Judging by the past, such unfavorable 
adjudications will occur as to an addi- 
tional equal number or more during the 
next 3 years, before such review is com- 
pleted. I urge every disabled veteran 
in Arkansas to give his power of attorney 
to the national service officer of the DAV, 
or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as 
a protective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each com- 
pensation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
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benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
officers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—miniature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project is 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 1,859 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Arkansas residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed public 
support as will enable if to maintain its 
invaluable nationwide service setup on 
a more adequate basis. So much more 
could be accomplished for distressed dis- 
abled veterans, if the DAV could be en- 
abled, financially, to maintain an expert 
service officer in every one of the 173 
VA hospitals. 

MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service officers. Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all ser- 
viced claimants, DAV members, and 
other social-minded Americans—by di- 
rect donations, by designations in insur- 
ance policies, by bequests in wills, by as- 
signments of stocks and bonds, and by 
establishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first Perpetual Rehabilita- 
tion Fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation to which it recently added 
another $100. Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,100, equavilent to about 
$4 per DAV member—an excellent ob- 
jective for all other States. Benefactors 
from 26 States have, up to this time, be- 
some enrolled on the memorial honor 
role. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earn- 
ing from special donations will be avail- 
able for appropriation to the DAV for 
its use in maintaining its national sery- 
ice officer program in the State of resi- 
dence of each such benefactor, this is an 
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excellent objective also for Arkansas. 
Each such special benefactor is enrolled 
on a permanent memorial honor roll 
which, up dated, is then included in the 
annual report of the DAV and of its 
incorporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ice for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in Arkansas by 
sending in donations to the DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington 4, D.C. Every such 
“serviced” claimant who is eligible can 
and should also become a DAV member, 
preferably a life member, for which the 
total fee is $100—$50 to those born be- 
fore January 1, 1902 or World War I 
veterans—payable in installments with- 
in 2 full fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his inter- 
ests and viewpoints—labor unions, trade 
associations and various religious, fra- 
ternal and civic. associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
yoice—.the DAV. 


Youths Give a Helping Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I wish 
to include in the Recorp an article by 
Mary Ellen Wolfe in the July 8 edition 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald. 
The article is typical of the encourage- 
ment shown by the Journal Herald to 
worthwhile community projects. The 
fact that it features our teenagers in 
their volunteer work at the Dayton Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center is particu- 
larly noteworthy, and I wish to com- 
mend these young people and Mr, Ray 
Q. Bumgarner, manager of the Veterans’ 
Administration Center: 

YOUTHS Give A HELPING HAND 
(By Mary Ellen Wolfe) 

Teenagers are taking over at Dayton 
Veterans“ Administration Center. And the 
vets love it. 

A junior volunteer program is gaining 
momentum here and across the Nation as 
young helpers roll up their sleeves or don 
pinafores to perform tasks like these: - 

1. Push wheelchairs for hospital patients 
unable to do it themselves. 

2. Work in central service to prepare medi- 
cal and surgical supplies for use on the 
wards. 

3, Feed men four times their age and too 
helpless to lift a knife or fork. 


- pital. 
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Now that the niw theater-recreation 
building is open, the teenagers are taking 
on other assignments—as ushers in the 
theater and pinsetters for the veterans 
bowling. 

None get paid—except in smiles from ap- 
preciative veterans. 

Donald Deis of 613 St. Paul Avenue, a Wil- 
bur Wright High School senior, and John 
Becker, a Centerville High School senior, al- 
ready are veteran volunteer pinset ters. 

They have been spending three afternoons 
a week that way since vacation started. 

Why, when they could be eafning money 
for themselves the same way? 

Becker shrugs and says, “It's fun, and I 
like to do anything I can to help them out,” 

Yesterday was X-ray day at the VA for 
Don and John and a group of their friends 
who plan to devote part of their vacations 
to volunteer work. 

“All junior volunteers are given chest X- 
rays for their protection and ours," said C. L. 
Nordstrom, chief of special services for the 
Dayton center. 

Those signing up for service yesterday in- 
cluded volunteers recruited by Junior Red 
Cross and Camp Fire Girls and members of 
Phi Epsilon fraternity, a boys’ philanthropic 
group formed by Fairview and Colonel White 
high school students. 

Jay Meiselman, of 230 Hornwood Drive, 
president of the fraternity, reported 12 to ` 
15 members are going to spend the summer 
helping the veterans. 

On weekends four junior volunteers feed 
selected patients in ward 1 in Brown Hos- 

Those are patients too helpless to do 
it themselves. > 

Three others wheel wheelchair patients 
each Sunday from Brown Hospital to chapel 
services in the auditorium and assist chap- 
lains with preparations for the services. 

For Saturday afternoon picture shows 
three other junior volunteers usher and help 
handicapped veterans find places in the audi- 
torium, 

"The program is growing and expanding, 
but we are doing it rather slowly. It's new to 
us,” Nordstrom says. “We feel Junior volun- 
teers have to be appropriately placed and 
given more orientation, more instruction and 
individual attention.” 

He reports patients accept the junior yol- 
unteers enthusiastically, 

“They bring something youth has which 
adults can't bring. They really add new 
spirit,” says Nordstrom, 

Ray Q. Bumgarner, station manager, added 
that it is planned to make the junior volun- 
teer program here a year-round one rather 
than a summertime replacement program as 
the project originally started out nationally. 

Lana Schumacher, of 5316 Markey Road, a 
senior at Julienne, helps at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base and at the VAC, She has 
folded bandages, prepared supplies, served 
food at a picnic for veterans and now is 
scheduled to usher. 

Lana says, “It makes us feel good to be 
helping someone else. The veterans seem to 


appreciate It, too.“ 
i 


The Growing Threat to Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, because 


the reciprocal trade program has accom- 
plished so much in cementing our 
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friendship with other nations, despite 
the fact that some of our foreign aid has 
tended to destroy some of these friend- 
ships, I wish to include as part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Kansas City Times—morning Kansas 
City Star—of Monday, May 18, 1959: 

Tue GROWING THREAT TO RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The opponents of reciprocal trade were 
pretty well hushed up by the renewal of the 
Trade Act last year. Now they seem to have 
found their voices again, 

They form an articulate minority pressure 
group that has found some sincere reinforce- 
ment among American manufacturers who 
are having trouble with foreign competition. 
As ustial, most believers in a liberal trade 
policy are sitting out the debate. We hope 
they don't wait until it is too late, 

The present Reciprocal Trade Act runs for 
3 more years and it is unlikely that even 
a Congress susceptible to the blandishments 
of the protectionism could do an abrupt 
about-face. But little omens of the day are 
disturbing. Recently, for example, the US, 
Chamber of Commerce retreated a step from 
its traditional liberal trade policy. The pro- 
tectionists were at work during the annual 
meeting in Washington. 

A casual observer might get the impres- 
sion that the United States is, in fact, being 
fizeced every time it entered the world mar- 
ket prices. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Since 1953, imports have increased at 
a faster rate than exports. That was to be 
expected as the other trading nations of the 
free world got on their industrial feet. But 
exports have shown a greater dollar increase. 
Last year exports totaled $9.4 billion com- 
pared with imports of $3.9 billion. That 
strikes us as a pretty good business arrange- 
ment. 

Trade is a two-way street, and there Is the 
great weakness of the argument for high 
tariffs. Other nations must have dollars 
to buy American goods. A retreat behind 
higher tariffs and rigid quotas would cer- 
tainly cut down their sales in this country. 
The chain reaction would reduce our sales 
abroad and hurt American business. From 
the foreign policy point of view, it would 
certainly weaken U.S. world leadership. 

Foreign competition, in the atmosphere of 
postwar recovery, has been inevitable. But 
the recovery of the free world is vital to 
American interests. Obviously some indus- 
tries are hurt by imports, and their problems 
cannot be ignored. The reciprocal trade law, 
through the escape clause, provides the chan- 
nels for reasonable relief. Thus recently a 
Presidential proclamation reduced the wool 
import quota 700,000 pounds. 

Of course, the escape clause could be 
abused and the principle of reciprocity de- 
stroyed. That has not happened so far. But, 
apparently, the ground is being prepared for 
a full-scale assault on the trade law when it 
expires again In 1962. Those who believe 
that reciprocal trade best serves the inter- 
ests of the Nation had better begin to fight 
back, 


Platform Adopted at Young Republican 
National Convention, Denver, Colo., 
June 17-21, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Young Republican National Convention 
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which was held in Denver, Colo., June 
17-21, was marked by a great display 
of vigor and enthusiasm and a rededi- 
cation to high moral principles in poli- 
tical thinking by the Young Republican 
delegates assembled there from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

As an active Young Republican, I 
wish to pay tribute to the sincerity and 
strength of convictions of these dedi- 
cated young men and women. I, there- 
fore, place in the Recorp as a statement 
worthy of serious attention and thought 
the platform adopted at this recent 
Young Republican National Convention: 
PLATFORM ADOPTED AT YOUNG REPUBLICAN 

NatTIonsL CONVENTION, Denver, Coro, 

JUNE 17-21, 1959 

PREAMSLE 


We believe that the United States of 
America is a great and prosperous Nation 
bocause its citizens are given the maximum 
opportunity to deveiop themselves spiritual- 
ly, intellectually and materially. 

As young people we are determined to 
play an active role in the formation of poli- 
cies that will insure the advancement of 
these great American traditions as a force 
for progress through individual freedom. 

We believe that our Nation has, in this 
era of atomic and nuclear advancement, the 
greatest opportunities for growth and ex- 
pansion in Its history, To fully realize this 
great potential for the future, present goy- 
ernmental actions must be based on the 
concept of individual freedom allowing our 
free enterprise system to operate with the 
minimum of interference from government. 

As young people concerned with the fu- 
ture of our economy we believe that as a 
Nation, we must live within our means, We 
commend the Republican administration for 
defense of the sound American dollar de- 
spite the persistent actions of the Democrat 
Congress to undermine this vital program. 

In the field of health, welfare, and educa- 
tion we believe in the concept of local goy- 
ernmental assumption’ of responsibility 
wherever practical. 

We firmly believe that the long range in- 
terest of labor and management in our so- 
clety is identical. 

We further belleve that mature manage- 
ment and mature labor are capable of re- 
conciling their differences without inter- 
ference of government. 

We believe that the business climate cre- 
ated by the present Republican adminis- 
tration has encouraged and supported busi- 
ness growth and expansion, permitting each 
individual to create for himself and his 
family a solid basis for financial security 
and spiritual development. 

We believe in a continuing and deter- 
mined fight against the powers of atheistic 
communism and the freeing of the enslaved 
Nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

We recognize that accelerated demands for 
water and power by both urban and agri- 
cultural areas must be met. We believe that 
government should encourage private in- 
terests to fulfill these needs wherever pos- 
sible. We vigorously support the Republican 
administration's efforts to give private in- 
dustry the basic responsibility in this field, 

As Young Republicans we pledge our- 
selves to working for a total governmental 
climate which will enable our Nation to 
enjoy continued progress in all areas. 

Sound Republican principles of govern- 
ment will provide the best means to achieve 
these goals, 

AGRICULTURE 

Mechanization and technological develop- 
ments have advanced American agriculture 
to a point of efficiency and per capita pro- 
duction never before attained by man. This 
agricultural revolution, just as the indus- 
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trial revolution which preceded it, has 
brought into being many altogether new 
and different problems. Perhaps the great- 
est of these problems, both in its effect on 
national economy and difficulty of satisfac- 
tory solution, is, and has, in turn, been ag- 
gravated by other national problems such 
as inflation and the decreasing value of the 
American dollar, which has adversely effected 
the export of our agricultural products. 

In the past, the solution of these prob- 
lems besetting the agricultural segment of 
our economy has been sought through in- 
creased governmental control and regulation 
coupled with subsidies. 

Recognizing that our agricultural indus- 
try must remain strong, we are constantiy 
seeking the best means to that end. Just 
as the Romans 2,000 years ago learned, we 
have found governmental controls have not 
satisfactorily solved our problems. 

Therefore we recommend the following 
policies as a means of keeping our agricul- 
tural economy free and strong: 

1, Adequate farm credit available to help 
the independent farmers obtain and utilize 
the advantages of our industrial progress. 

2. The reduction and elimination of gov- 
ernmental subsidies to inefficiencies in agri- 
culture, and the subsequent reduction of 
rigid governmental controls thereon. 

3. The encouragement of free and inde- 
pendent farmers who can combat rising pro- 
duction costs with greater per capita produc- 
tivity, lower unit cost, and greater individual 
income. 

4. The encouragement of agricultural pro- 
duction geared to the domestic and export 
market rather than to the false market cre- 
ated by governmental control purchases. 


BUSINESS 


We are proud of the economic principles 
underlying our system of democratic cap- 
italism,. within the framework of which our 
Nation has traditionally derived its greatness 
and its strength from the vitality of free 
enterprise. We further believe that the eco- 
nomic and political freedom of the indi- 
vidual in our society can best be guaranteed 
and the dynamic growth of our Nation can 
best be maintained if more and more citi- 
zens are encouraged to become individual 
capitalists themselves; i.e. owners of the 
private means of creating wealth, by buy- 
ing an interest or share in our country's 
business enterprises, farms, and financial in- 
stitutions. 

We applaud the success of the present 
Republican administration in halting the 
20-year growth of the Socialist octopus of 
Federal interference and urge the continued 
orderly withdrawal of the Federal Govern- 
ment from involvement in areas of out Na- 
tion's productive economy which are more 
naturally and properly the province of pri- 
vate enterprise, s 

We favor an economic climate which en- 
courages the growth and prosperity by both 
large and small business with the greatest 
possible frecdom from governmental reguia- 
tion—for both large and small business play 
vital roles in maintaining our economic 
health—but in the largest public interest we 
recognize the threat to true free enterprise 
from a system of unbridled monopoly and 
we feel it is essential to continue the sound 
vigorous and impartial execution of our na- 
tional antitrust statutes. 

Finally and specifically, we recognize the 
pressing need for the Republican-instituted 
Small Business Administration and commend 
its operations to date; but we also believe, 
ideally, that we should encourage additional 
sources of independent private venture capi- 
tal, and urge that the requirements for loans 
made by such private agencies to new and 
small businesses should be liberalized to the 
utmost degree consistent with the principles 
of sound fiscal management. 
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FISCAL POLICY 

We enthusiastically support the Republi- 
can demand for a sound American dollar. 

Inflation is the cruelest thief of all, it has 
been fostered by the free-spending Democrat 
administrations and Congresses of the recent 
past and wage raises, fostered by union power, 
unrelated to increases in productivity. Un- 
der these short-sighted policies, elderly and 
retired persons and others living on fixed 
incomes who have no great pressure groups 
to support them, have had their small in- 
comes and savings cut, often below the sub- 
sistence level. We believe our Nation must 
live within its means, the only road to sound 
growth is through savings. 

We believe that to foster, in the frame- 
work of a free choice economy, high employ- 
ment, stability of the economy, and to eradi- 
cate the corrosion of inflation the following 
policies are essential: 

1. All Government expenditures must meet 
the test of a true contribution either to na- 
tional security or national economic prog- 
ress—not to special interests. 

2. A budget surplus—this traditional Re- 
publican policy to be accomplished by drastic 
curtailment of Democrat pump-priming 
spending sprees, and further adoption of the 
substantive provisions of the Hoover Com- 
mission report, and decentralizing ideals of 
the Federal-State Action Committee. This 
necessary in order to accomplish the follow- 
ing policies: 

3. Gradual reduction, rather than raising 
of the national debt in these prosperous 
times, We must pay for Federal expenditures 
out of tax revenues. 

4. A general reduction of the present oner- 
ous level of taxation, and the according to 
everyone the privilege of building up a tax 
free sayings reserve as proposed by Republi- 
cans in current legislation before Congress. 

5. We must improve our tax system to pro- 
vide more incentives for economic progress 
to make it fairer and widen acceptance by 
taxpayers. We, therefore believe in a 
thoroughgoing reform of the entire indi- 
vidual and corporate taxation system espe- 
cially in the following areas: (1) We believe 
that dividend credit, should be raised; (2) 
these provisions, promulgated by the dis- 
credited New Deal, of our graduated income 
tax, which are only punitive and makes it 
hard for individuals to accumulate enough 
capital to start new businesses and create 
new jobs and provide little revenue. 

6. Democrats have tried to make the Fed- 
eral Reserve a political plum, and force it to 
foster the equivalent of printing press 
money; we deplore this policy and favor a 
strict credit policy by an independent Fed- 
eral Reserve, mindful of the classical re- 
straints of free interest rate trends and gold 
movements, This is most needful for the 
furthurence of international trade as infia- 
tion pushes up our prices and make it difi- 
cult for us to compete with the rest of the 
world. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Recognizing that the challenge of the 
future will be the leadership of the United 
States in world affairs, we the young people 
of our country accept that challenge and 
propose: 

1. That economic and military aid to our 
allies, properly administered, be continued. 

2. That we make the peoples of the world 
aware of, and actively promote our principles 
of democracy, freedom, and the dignity of 
each individual human being; we also en- 
courage the continuation of the educational 
student exchange program with non-com- 
munist countries. 

3. That all Americans recognize the im- 
portance of world trade and material de- 
yelopment to the United States and the free 
world through international economic co- 
operation, and 
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a. gradual and mutual lowering of trade 
barriers. 

b. long term loans to other nations or a 
sound economic basis rather than direct aid 
where possible, 

c. encouraging expanded private capital 
investment in other nations of the world. 

4. That we lead the cause of a free world 
through the support of the United Nations, 
NATO, regional pacts, and other means of 
international cooperation. 

5. We morally condemn the rape of Tibet 
and Hungary and the Communist colonial 
tyranny oyer other free people of the world. 

6. That we espouse the policies formulated 
by John Foster Dulles to maintain and build 
our strength against the most serious threat 
to man and civilization—International com- 
munism—to condemn and prevent aggres- 
sion wherever it may occur, and to infuse in 
our International relations the benefits of 
personal contact with leaders of other na- 
tions and the necessity of standards of in- 
ternational morality. 

We advocate the maintenance of our firm 
stand against Communist aggression by re- 
fusing to recognize the private governments 
of Red China and East Germany; by con- 
tinuing to oppose the admission of Red 
China and East Germany to the United Na- 
tions. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Health statistics reflect the remarkably 
high level of health of the American people. 
In order to further improve the general 
health of our people voluntary health in- 
surance of many different kinds have been 
made avallable through competitive enter- 
prise that is cushioning the shock of the 
cost of illness to the majority of our people. 

To maintain these advances and promote 
continuing progress we pledge our support 
to the healing professions in their enter- 
prising efforts to promote better health for 
all Americans. 

We support the free-enterprise system in 
health because of its ability to achieve its 
objectives. We oppose all efforts to impose 
Government control over the medical pro- 
fession and other healing arts through com- 
pulsory health insurance or other proposals 
that seek that end—and commend the efforts 
of voluntary health insurance groups to- 
gether with the medical profession in finding 
adequate methods of providing care for our 
aged population and lower income families 
without Federal intervention and control. 

We endorse Federal financial support of 
research In health as long as such funds can 
be used with maximum efficiency when pri- 
vate financing is not available, We there- 
fore urge continued cooperation in the pro- 
gram of research fellowships, grants and in- 
formation pooling and dissemination among 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
public and private health institutions and 
foundations. ` Fi 

We support continued progress in voca- 
tional training, 

We believe that basic protection against 
loss of income should be provided by private 
means and that the old-age and survivors 
program should be a supplementary source. 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for taking the initiative in the pro- 
moting of a broader study of the problems 
of aging and encouraging the interchange of 
information on the subject to private agen- 
cles so that they can better serve their local 
communities. 

We reaffirm our faith in the American 
tradition to insure freedom of education by 
removing our schools and colleges as far as 
possible from politics and relying upon con- 
trol by the Federal Government. 

Mindful of the inevitable connection be- 
tween subsidization and control, we are op- 
posed to Federal financial aid for general 
public education and school construction. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Young Republican National Federa- 
tion reaffirms its historic position in the 
fundamental truth that all men are created 
equal before the law without regard to race, 
creed, or national origin. 

We encourage all loyal Americans to mani- 
fest a continuing interest publicly and pri- 
vately in sound programs designed to protect 
the civil rights of all persons. 

the inherent worth and dig- 
nity of each individual, Young Republicans 
realize that this Nation will reach its totel 
strength only when there is an opportunity 
for each individual to employ his talents to 
the full extent of his ability free from dis- 
crimination and prejudice. 

The young Republicans are aware that 
conformity to recently developed concepts 
of equal protection of the laws will require 
major social, economic, and cultural adjust- 
ments in some situations. In this regard, 
the Young Republicans commit themselves 
to the all important task of providing com- 
munity leadership to assure the necessary 
conformity. 

We favor a program of positive policies in 
civil rights, 

s LABOR 


The Republican Party is for the working 
men and women of America. We are deter- 
mined that these people shall prosper and 
share in the fruits of our free enterprise 
economy. 

The Republican Party seeks to achieve: 

1, A high level of employment and low 
unemployment. 

2. Better job opportunities for all, and re- 
duction of the causes of unemployment. 

3. Higher living standards based upon in- 
creased productivity. 

4. Better balances between labor and man- 
agement in the area of free collective bar- 
gaining, with only the minimum of Govern- 
ment intervention that is needed to protect 
the public interest and prevent the abuse of 
power. 

5. Scrupulous protection of the rights and 
freedom of individual union members. 

We propose the following measures to check 
existing abuses by labor unions; 

1. The prohibition of the secondary boy- 
cott, refusal to handle goods, and other 
means by which pressure is brought on labor 
or business organizations not involved in a 
labor dispute. 

2. The prohibition of unjustified organiza- 
tion, or “blackmail” picketing. á 

3. The assurance that union elections will 
be conducted by secret ballot in a truly free 
and fair manner. 

4. The full disclosure of union finances 
for the benefit of dues-paying members. 

5. A thorough investigation of the feasible 
application of antitrust laws to the big, in- 
dustrywide union organizations, 

6. Rigid enforcement of the ban on politi- 
cal contributions by labor unions. 

7. Protection of union members from in- 
voluntary political assessment by their offi- 
cers. 

We believe that the active cooperation of 
labor, management, and Government is es- 
sential to the full realization of America’s 
fabulous potential. We must demonstrate 
that the long-range interests of these three 
groups are the same, and we must strive to 
arrive at the point where labor and business 
recognize thelr mutual needs to work har- 
moniously together to build a stronger, more 
prosperous Nation. 

INTERIOR AFFAIRS 

We recognize the need for the continua- 
tion and expansion of production, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of power to the people 
of the United States for their benefit and 
economic progress: 

1. The production, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of power, including the commercial 
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production of electric power from atomic ma- 
terials, should be primarily a function of pri- 
vate enterprise either cooperative or nonco- 
operative. The entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the power business should be re- 
stricted to those instances where adequate 
development absolutely cannot be obtained 
from private enterprise. 

2. Present public power projects should 
not be expanded but restricted in their pres- 
ent scope. We believe that public power 
projects should be gradually returned to pri- 
vate enterprise wherever feasible. 

$. We believe that private enterprise is 
capable of providing for our basic needs. 
The Government should:do for the people 
only those things which are beyond the re- 
sources and capabilities of private enterprise 
to perform. 

We recognize the future of our Nation de- 
pends vitally on how well we develop and 
conserve our natural resources. 

1. We favor the maximum participation of 
individuals, local agencies, and local govern- 
ment in the development of water projects. 
Federal participation in water development 
projects should only be in cooperation with 
State and local interests. 

2. The Federal Government should refrain 
from encroaching upon the individual State's 
jurisdictions of water rights, mineral rights, 
and conservation, due to the fact that these 
matters are inherently the responsibility of 
the States and local government. 


SUPREME COURT 


We endorse the time-honored American 
principle of the separation of governmental 
powers—executive, judicial, and legislative. 
With regard to the continuing controversy 
over the Supreme Court of the United States, 
we urge that this key principle be observed 
by all branches of our National Government. 

We do not believe that other branches of 
the Government should try to place the 
Court in a subordinate role, or alter its status 
in our tripartite system because certain de- 
cisions of the Court proved unpopular, 

But by the same token we do not believe 
that the Court should usurp the functions 
rightfully belonging to other branches of our 
Government. We realize that the Court is 
but one of many subdivisions in our con- 
stitutional structure, and that the effect of 
its decisions may legitimately be open to 
criticism and legislative alteration. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I. We actively support the President's mill- 
tant stand against Communist tyranny, and 
his efforts to improve our missile defense and 
retaliatory power with greater efficiency, to 
be obtained through concentrating efforts 
into fewer, more capable channels with 
greater economies and better results; rather 
than the gargantuan program of indiscrimi- 
nate spending as proposed by the current 
Democrat leadership. We urge that the ad- 
ministration move to speed up and complete 
the implementation of the Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1958 in order to effect 
economies to strengthen our entire defense 
effort. We also favor the President's strategy 
which further allows for an adequate stand- 
ing conventional Military Establishment to 
be a safeguard against so-called brush wars. 

I. We recommend that the country re- 
ward in a tangible manner those veterans 
who have made unusual sacrifices in the 
armed services of this country. 

III. We favor an aggressive assault on all 
forms of subversion, both from criminal acts 
and ideological warfare, to be carried on by 
the Un-American Activities Committee, the 
FBI, and arms of both State and Federal 
Governments. This to be effectuated by 
comprehensive legislation which will enable 
the judiciary to enforce vigorously the 
clearly stated will of the people with re- 
gard to the course for individual rights and 
due process of law, 
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An Observant Survey of the Status of 
Military Forces in East Germany by 
NBC Berlin Correspondent John Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of the status of the Communist 
puppet government in East Germany is 
one that has recently figured promi- 
nently in the news, as the Geneva delib- 
erations over the future of Berlin con- 
tinue. Also important in these consid- 
erations is the military status of this 
country, and the potential threat which 
their armed forces might represent. to 
our safety in Western Europe in the 
event that the Soviet government should 
decide to employ them, In that con- 
nection, I was very much interested in 
a report on some of the military develop- 
ments that have taken place in this 
Soviet-dominated zone of Germany 
which appeared in the Reporter maga- 
zine for June 11. The author of this ar- 
ticle, Mr. John Rich, is presently the 
NBC correspondent in Berlin and has 
had a distinguished record which qual- 
ifies him to be a keen observer of these 
matters. I had the pleasure of serving 
in the Navy during the war with Mr. 
Rich and I know of his experience not 
only in Europe but in the Far East, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his article, and commend it to 
the consideration of my colleagues: 

II—TuHeE RELUCTANT WARRIORS 
_ (By John Rich) 

BerLIN.—During the recent international 
trade fair in Leipzig, when East Germany 
suspended for a few days many of its police- 
state regulations, a unit of the Volksarmee, 
celebrating the third anniversary of its 
founding—or rather its coming out -heid 
open house at its barracks. Families wan- 
dered about, soldiers on cheir best. behavior 
tried to be hetpful, and shouting children 
climbed over trucks and jeeps and squinted 
through the barrels of the big Soviet-made 
guns lined up on the parade ground. This 
was a fleld-artillery regiment. 

A bright-faced Oberleutnant who cordially 
offered to show me around explained that 
all the heavy equipment was Russian-made. 
“We don't manufacture arms in the German 
Democratic Republic,” he confided proudly. 
He was correct as far as heavy arms are 
concerned, but East Germany now does turn 
out some small arms and small-caliber am- 
munition, 

East Germany doesn't get the very latest 
in Soviet equipment, but its weapons are 
not all merely castoffs either. Tank crews 
now drive T-54 medium tanks and Stalin 
heavies, as well as the more plentiful T-34’s, 
In addition to the big field guns I saw, East 
German troops have a modern Soviet twin- 
barreled 57 millimeter antiaircraft gun and a 
new auxiliary-propelied 85 millimeter field 
gun. As far as is known in the West they 
have no rockets or nuclear weapons, and the 
chances of the Soviets’ ever giving the Volks- 
armee nuclear weapons appear slight, al- 
though its troops undergo field training 
simulating conditions of nuclear warfare. 

My guide explained proudly that his is a 
strictly volunteer army, in contrast to that 
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of West Germany, which depends on the 
draft. Morale is high, he said, because of 
good relations between officers and enlisted 
men. He showed me in pantomime how he 
himself puts in a month every year serving 
as a soldier, mopping floors and lugging 
trash. “Even our generals do it,” he added. 

Although the Volksarmee doesn’t depend 
on outright conscription, it has equally effec- 
tive pressures to meet recruiting needs. 
Higher education is denied a youth until he 
can show that he has put in his time either 
in the army or in production. Young men 
are constantly under tremendous pressures 
from all sides. The Freie Deutsche Jugend, 
the East German counterpart of the Kom- 
somol, offers up its regular quota of volun- 
teers, as do most plants and factories. Half 
of the refugees fleeing to West Germany are 
under 25, and one of the main reasons they 
leave is to escape service in the Volksarmee. 

NEW DISGUISES FOR OLD 


The bullding of the East German army 
really started at Stalingrad with the sur- 
render of Field Marshal yon Paulus. Officers 
from this group of prisoners of war formed 
the nucleus of the so-called barracks police, 
set up in 1948 by order of the Soviet occupy- 
ing forces. The barracks police was a crude 
camoufiage for rearmament, begun long be- 
fore rearming was undertaken in West 
Germany. 

By 1952 the barracks police numbered 110,- 
000, the strength of the present East German 
army. There are many theories why the size 
hasn't been increased in the past 7 years. 
One plausible explanation is that the Soviets 
just don’t trust it and don’t want to too large. 
There is also the expense of equipping it. 
But whatever the reason, the end result is 
that by keeping its size static the army can 
be purged of undesirable elements and main- 
tained as a tough, hard-hitting corps. It is 
estimated that it now has enough well- 
trained officers to double its present size, 
Only in 1956 did this oversize East German 
police force shed its disguise and emerge 
publicly as an army. 

Soviet supervision has been close. At one 
time the Russian “Sovietniks" are said to 
have even worn East German uniforms. But 
now there is a report that Russian advisers 
have been withdrawn from the lower levels, 
an indication of the army’s progress. Many 
of the influential German officers in the 
Volksarmee have lived long periods in Russia 
and some even have Soviet citizenship. At 
Leipzig I asked if there weren't any old Nazis 
inthearmy. After pressing my point I got an 
admission that there were a few, “just a tiny 
fraction, and anyway those we have re- 
formed.” 

East German soldiers are being treated 
with more respect by the Soviets these days. 
There were times when Russian officers re- 
fused to shake hands with their counter- 
parts. That has changed. The two armies 
now have a program for exchange of folk 
dancers and other cultural attractions, and 
they conduct some joint exercise. Last year 
the East Germans maneuvered with the 
four-hundred-thousand-man Soviet garrison 
force on the division level. They also con- 
ducted joint operations with the Poles and 
Czechs. 


The Volksarmee helmet is entirely new. 
I've heard it described variously as Ger- 
man-Russian and as a cross between the 
Swiss and Czech helmets. The uniform and 
other personal equipment, however, are 
strictly old German, While researching this 
article I was sorting through some pictures 
with a former German Wehrmacht officer 
who is now in West Berlin specializing in 
information about the East. “Look at those 
packs,” he said, pointing to a picture of 
East German soldiers outfitted with canteen, 
mess kit, and poncho. “That,” he sald, too 
Nostalgically I thought, “is the very same 
pack with which we conquered France.” 
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The Volksarmee has, or had, seven di- 
visions, two of them tank divisions and the 
others motorized rifle divisions. Western 
intelligence sources believe one rifle division 
has been broken up and cannibalized to 
bulld the others up to strength. Like their 
Russian counterparts, the divisions are self- 
contained units with high speed and heavy 
firepower, carrying with them their armor, 
supply, intelligence, and artlzlery units. The 
greatest shortcoming seems to be in trans- 
portation and supply. The army also has 
its women's auxiliary corps, which fills jobs 
in intelligence, medicine, administration, 
and meteorology. 

Western experts have described Com- 
munist Party supervision over the East Ger- 
man Army as “almost perfect.” Party boss 
Walter Ulbricht seems to be doing a better 
job in this respect than Stalin did. The 
party controls education completely and pro- 
motions of officers must have party sanction. 

Willi Stoph, East German Defense Minister, 
is a member of the central committee, which 
directs the army and assigns political officers 
to it. But in the same way that the central 
committee of the party itself has its own 
party organization, so in the army there are 
unit party cells operating independently of 
the political officers assigned from above. 
There is a third type of party contact. In 
towns and cities where army units are sta- 
tioned, civilians from the local parties con- 
tact the army, join in social life, conduct 
propaganda work, and generally keep an eye 
on things. 

Backing up the regular army, and consid- 
ered equally reliable, is the border police. 
This force comprises some 40,000 men 
equipped with tanks and antitank guns. 
They can be counted on as equal to a couple 
of extra divisions in case of trouble, Like 
Volksarmee recruits, they take the military 
oath. 

Most of the border police are stationed 
along the West German border, but there's 
a special unit whose title is “Ring Around 
Berlin.” Its job is to guard the 150 miles of 
barbed-wire barricade around Berlin, East 
and West. East Germans going to thelr cap- 
ital of East Berlin must also be screened care- 
fully because once there they can easily slip 
into West Berlin as defectors. 

Going down the line in military effective- 
ness, next come the alert police, stationed 
mainly in state and county seats to protect 
strategic utilities. There are about 20,000 
of them. Then there are the 8,000 railway 
police, who have their own antiaircraft guns. 

Following the 1953 uprising, the Kampf- 
gruppe were organized. These are factory 
workers who train as a paramilitary group. 
They have small arms, which are kept locked 
up in their plants except for training and on 
ceremonial occasions. At first the Kampf- 
gruppe wore plain overalls with red arm- 
bands, but now they're blossoming forth in 
military-looking gray uniforms, They train 
on weekends, and Ulbricht plans eventually 
to get 10 to 15 percent of plant membership 
in the groups.. Many discharged soldiers 
enter the Kampfgruppe. 

Refugees coming through West Berlin say 
that hundred-man Kampfgruppe units are 
being trained as parachutists north of Berlin 
at what is purportedly a gilder school. Ac- 
cording to the refugees, factory foremen and 
the technical intelligentsia, are being trained 
much as the Soviets developed their own 
Partisans, E 

The East German Navy and Air Force are 
much smaller than the Army. The air 
force has from 8,000 to 10,000 men and 
about a hundred tactical planes, including 
Mig 15’s and and 17's. The Soviets them- 
selves handle the air defense of East Ger- 
many, and its radar stations are tied in 
directly with the Russian warning system, 
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WILL IT FIGHT? 


The East German Army is the elite of this 
extensive military system. The decisive 
question is: Will the army fight? 

Undoubtedly the Soviets would like to 
know the answer to that question as much 
as the West would. It relates directly to 
whether they will ever be able to pull their 
own troops out, leaving the Volksarmee to 
defend the country and especially to put 
down any internal uprising. 

Much depends on the circumstances of 
how trouble breaks out, who the oponent 
it, and how the battle is going. At Leipzig 
I asked East German soldiers whether, if 
West Germany gets nuclear arms, they will 
want them too, The answer came back: 
“No, we wouldn't. We wouldn't want to use 
them against other Germans.“ As of today 
East German soldiers would evidently find it 
difficult to open fire on their brothers in the 
West, or in the East. But they are under 
constant pressure to overcome this hesita- 
tion, 

In this respect, time seems to favor the 
Communist cause. For one thing, the 
longer German reunification is postponed, 
the more chance East German government 
leaders have of developing a popular feel- 
ing and support for their regime. If West 
Berlin can be eliminated and East Germany 
cut off completely from the West, then their 
programs will be all the more effective, espe- 
cially if Germans in the Soviet zone lose 
hope and become indifferent. 

If the Soviets and the East German Com- 
munist leaders can conyince the troops that 
there's no future for them in the West, if 
they can develop in them a collective pride 
and persuade them that their new goals are 
valid, then East Germany will have a very 
effective little army. 


Gasoline Tax—Wrong Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through dn increase 
of 145 cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the President earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern of 
many people on both sides of this issue. 


In recent days editorials have appeared 


in the newspapers of Alabama in opposi- 
tion to any Federal gasoline-tax increase 
at this time. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Hartford (Ala.) News on June 25, 
1959. This editorial is earnestly com- 
mended to the Members of the House of 
Representatives for their careful study, 

The editorial follows: 

WRONG ANSWER 

Gasoline is certainly an absolute necessity 

in this mechanical age. About 90 percent of 
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all gas sold goes into motor vehicles travel- 
ing the highways. And this essential com- 
modity carries a tax far higher than that 
levied on even extreme luxuries. 

Last year we consumed just under 60 bil- 
lon gallons of gas, The excise taxes levied 
on it by the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments are estimated at $424 billion. On 
the average, each gallon is taxed 9 cents— 
6 cents by the State and 3 cents by the Fed- 
eral Government. This is the equivalent of 
Slightly more than 42 percent of the retail 

‘ice. 


That is bad enough. But current pro- 
grams, if they go through, will make mat- 
ters much worse. For instance, a bill now 
in Congress would increase the Federal tax 
by exactly 50 percent, boosting it from 3 cents 
to 4% cents. 

The reason behind this proposal is that 
the fund which finances the multi-billion- 
dollar Federal highway program is in the red. 
But it need not be. A large share of the 
highway-user taxes the Government collects 
are diverted from highway purposes into the 
general funds. If all of those taxes were 
allocated to highways, there’d be sufficient 
money to meet the commitments. 

If Congress doesn't want to make that allo- 
cation, it should stretch out the highway 
program over a longer period of time so that 
tax revenues at existing rates can carry the 
load. Further upping of an already exces- 
sive tax on a necessity of modern life cer- 
tainly isn't the right answer, 


“Rosy” Story on Braceros Blurs Real 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to draw the attention of this 
House to a feature article that was dis- 
tributed to the Nation’s newspapers by 
the Associated Press, and which was 
widely published in the issues of Sunday, 
July 5, 1959, ‘ 

This article deals with the braceros, 
who, as you know, are Mexican farm 
laborers, brought into this country under 
contract to work on our farms, especially 
during the harvest season. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues in 
this House share my concern for the 
wages, working conditions, housing, and 
health standards of farm labor in our 
country, especially the laborers who are 
hired for seasonal work on the large 
farms—the so-called factories in the 
field. The braceros are an important 
part of that work force, with some 409,- 
000 of them being brought into the coun- 
try for seasonal work each year, 

No informed person can deny the fact 
that many of the braceros, and many of 
our native migrant workers, live and toil 
under conditions that are an affront to 
human dignity and a disgrace in a free, 
democratic society. This fact has been 
recognized by the Secretary of Labor, by 
church leaders, by organized labor, by 
many responsible farmers, and by every- 
one else who has taken the trouble to in- 
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vestigate. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing and indisputable. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, in the Asso- 
ciated Press article to which I have re- 
ferred, quite a different picture is drawn, 

To be sure, the article recognizes that 
charges have been made against the 
wages and working conditions of 
braceros. But it then does its best to 
show that the charges are groundless. 

According to this article, the braceros 
are simple children of nature, delighted 
to discover the modern miracles of rail- 
road trains and indoor plumbing—and 
rich beyond their fondest dreams of 
avarice on wages that begin at 50 cents 
an hour. 

I might insert parenthetically, Mr. 
Speaker, that indoor plumbing is not by 
any means a universal miracle“ in mi- 
grant labor camps. 

What this Associated Press article 
says, in effect, is this: 

The braceros are better off than they were 
in Mexico, They are happy with their 
wages. They don't know any better. Why 
spoil them with money they wouldn’t know 
how to spend and comforts they have never 
enjoyed? 


I am sure this sort of argument is 
familiar to you, Mr. Speaker, and to all 
the Members of this House who are old 
enough to remember the depression of 
the thirties and the beginnings of the 
New Deal. 

I remember the testimony of those 
who opposed the Federal minimum wage, 
who social security legislation, 
who opposed the right of workers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

I remember the southern textile man- 
ufacturers, for example, who argued— 
and apparently they were serious about 
it—that wages of 25 cents and 30 cents 
an hour would simply lead their workers 
into temptation, and that this much 
money, coupled with a 40-hour week, 
would corrupt them into sloth, drunken- 
ness and riotous living. 

We as a people have long ago rejected 
that philosophy; and I am sure the 
Members of this House reject it today, 
with respect to farm workers—including 
the braceros—as well as industrial work- 


ers. 

We do not accept the notion that a 
man is a pig because he has been forced 
to live in a sty. But that is what this 
whole concept of the “simple children of 
nature,” presented by the Associated 
Press article, would have us believe. 

The fact that such a concept has been 
given serious presentation by one of our 
greatest national news networks is, to 
me, a sad documentary on the blunting 
of our national conscience and the decay 
of our capacity for moral indignation. 

The bracero system has been properly 
called a “none too subtle substitute for 
slavery.” I am not suggesting that we 
do away with the use of Mexican labor; 
but I do say that farm laborers, domes- 
_ tic or imported, are entitled to fair, de- 

cent, civilized treatment as human 
beings. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
the Associated Press has done a disserv- 
ice to this objective—and on Independ- 
ence Day weekend, at that. I would sug- 
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gest to the Associated Press that it make 
amends by a full and impartial story, not 
on a model or idealized migrant labor 
camp such as the one it describes in this 
article, but on the plight of migrant 
workers as a whole. 

Meanwhile, I hope the other matters 
which are now preoccupying the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee can be dis- 
posed of in time for hearings, during this 
session, on the bills I have introduced 
to deal with the farm labor problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the RECORD, 
the AP story which has prompted me to 
make the foregoing comments: 

Senp Money Home—Braceros Happy WITH 
US. Jons 

Eprnsurc, Tex.—People point their finger 
at Adolfo Duran Gomez and say, “You're a 
slave.” 

Others say, “You're poorly housed, under- 
privileged." 

And a third group angrily charges, "You're 
taking jobs from U.S. workers," 

Adolfo Duran Gomez grins a little and 
shrugs the powerful shoulders under his 
cotton shirt. 

You can’t convince him he's a slave, not 
at 30 U.S. dollars a week. 

Privileges? He has discovered indoor 
plumbing. That to Adolfo is a mark of 
privilege he never had before. 

Taking jobs from U.S. workers? He knows 
that few citizens north of the border want 
the jobs he gets. 

In the labor camp here, Adolfo tells how 
it was in his village of Aquitzio, southwest 
of Mexico City, where he faced the hard 
facts of survival for his wife, his son, and 
himself. 

He worked in the fields when he could 
find a job. The pay ranged from 45 to 85 
cents a day. It was hardly a living. 

But back to Aquitzio from the north came 
other villagers. They told of a country where 
Gomez could earn as much in an hour as 
he earned all day in Mexico. 

Gomez is an unsophisticated countryman. 
He can't read or write. He believes he’s 26, 
though he isn’t certain. But wages like 
$30 a week he understands. 

He and his wife scrimped for a little grub- 
stake. Then he boarded a bus for Mexico 
City. 

In Mexico City he saw that marvelous in- 
vention, a railroad train. He also viewed 
for the first time that accomplishment of 
science, indoor plumbing. He paid for a 
train ride to Monterrey, where he received 
a permit to work and transportation to a 
labor processing center nearer the border, 

For months now he has worked in Texas 
fields and even as far up as Arkansas. In 
the slack season he makes $30 a week. When 
he isn't working, he receives a subsistence 
allowance. In cotton picking time he easily 
can make $60 a week. 

“Someday I will have enough money to 
buy my own home,” he says. “I send all 
my money home.” 

Gomez is known throughout the United 
States as a bracero. And it doesn't worry 
the countryman a bit that he and 400,000 
like him are extremely controversial figures. 
He just likes to work and send money home, 

Adolfo is legal. His opposite, the wet- 
back—called that because he sneaked across 
the Rio Grande to work—is a vanishing 
breed. 

At one time an estimated million wetbacks 
bid against each other for jobs in the United 
States. 

Adolfo doesn't bid against anyone. He is 


Adolfo’s employer- must provide proper 
shelter. He has hospital and accident insur- 
ance, 
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Last year, Adolfo and braceros like him 
sent home $30 million. That gives a big 
boost to Mexico's economy. 

Farmers contract for braceros through 
their own labor association. They tell the 
association how many workers they need, pay 
a head fee of $12 per worker, and the asso- 
ciation handles the redtape. If a farmer 
contracts for workers already within the 
United States, the fee is only $6. 

When Adolfo isn't working, he remains at 
the labor camp at Hidalgo, Tex., near here. 
He has a bunk, locker, and cooking facili- 
ties. A commissary gives him credit. 

Labor organizations and some church 
groups argue that the bracero is mistreated. 
He should have more pay and better work- 
ing conditions, they say. Occasionally labor 
groups have charged that Adolfo and those 
like him take jobs away from U.S, citizens. 
Some protest that the housing offered the 
bracero is inadequate. 

“By what standards?” asks Joe Davis, 
who farms and operates an Edinburg cotton 
gin. 
“The housing furnished braceros is far 
better than the housing of workers in sev- 
eral classes of industry, not just the farmer,” 
Davis claims. 

The Reverend James L. Vizzard, represent- 
ing the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, told a congressional committee last 
year the bracero program is “a none too 
subtle substitute for slavery.” 

At the same hearing, the Very Reverend 

Monsignor George S. Higgins of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference said a leading 
Catholic moral theologian, he did not name, 
concluded that Catholic farmers are obliged 
in conscience to refuse to take part in the 
program. 
Davis denies farmers abuse braceros. A 
member of a citizens group advising the 
Labor Department on braceros, Davis told 
the committee: 

“I have seen these men all but break down 
and cry when their contract is up and they 
have to leave. A man who has been abused 
wouldn't do that. 

“As for wages, he gets the prevailing 
wage for his work, the same as the domes- 
tic laborer.” 

The farmer-ginner said most farmers 
would prefer domestic farm help but that 
“it is just not available when needed.” 
Farmers say U.S, workers don’t like the 
“stoop” jobs, like picking cotton and gath- 
ering vegetables. 

Braceros interviewed in this area say they 
are happy with U.S. employers’ treatment. 
But they express a preference for California 
and northern States jobs, because wages 
there are better. 

Importation of workers began during 
World War II. Regulations were few and 
the small border patrol could do little more 
than keep out the criminal element. 

In 1950, the immigration service cracked 
down on wetbacks. By 1954 the campaign 
was in full cry. 

During 1954, authorities sent 1,022,267 
wetbacks across the border to Mexico. 

In 1958, only 22,856 wetbacks were de- 
ported. 


Incomparably the Best Book 
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or 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, much praise has been given 
Earl Mazo for his new study of the Vice 
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President, which is considered one of the 
best books on Mr. Nrxon ever written. 
Mr. Max Freedman, the well-known 
Washington correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, for instance, declares 
that Mr. Mazo has written incomparably 
the best book on Mr. Nox. In his re- 
view of Earl Mazo's book, Mr. Freedman 
says that— 

Mr. Mazo, a distinguished reporter, has not 
tried to emulate the arts of the missionary. 
He is not seeking to convert anyone. But in 
this book, published by Harper s. he has set 
down the facts with courage and honor, sep- 
arated myth from reality, and given us a 
portrait of the actual man, * It is an ad- 
mirable achievement. 


Mr. Mazo is a personal friend of mine 
of many years standing, and Iam happy 
to see him receiving the recognition at 
last which he so richly deserves. Mr. 
Freedman is quite right; Earl Mazo has, 
indeed, set down the facts with courage 
and honor, and anyone who knows this 
ene writer would expect nothing 
ess. 

Iam pleased to include here the review 
of Mr. Mazo's book by Max Freedman 
from the June 25, 1959, issue of the Man- 
chester Guardian. 

[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
June 25, 1959] 


(By Max Freedman) 3 
A New Stupy or Ma. NIXON 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—Mr. Earl Mazo is 
& brave man. He has written a biography of 
Vice President Nrxow without once suggest- 
ing that he is a devil or a saint. The result 
is easy to predict. For the next few months 
his mall will quiver with abusive letters, 
friends will ask him if he really meant 
what he wrote, and his more sensitive col- 
leagues will allow the whole episode to rest 
in a chivalrous silence. Most people look at 
Mr. Nrxon not with their eyes but with their 
prejudices. The usual comment moves be- 
tween the extremes of generous and 
calculated abuse. Balanced judgment is re- 
garded as a kind of inexcusable neutrality 
in a conflict between right and wrong. 

Mr. Mazo, the national political corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald Trib- 
une knew all about these hazards before 
he began his task. He was resolved to write 
an honest, penetrating, measured study of 
one of the most memorable political careers 
of our time, This certainly is no campaign 
biography written to glorify its hero as a 
leader without blemish or fault. Nor is it 
the ultimate account, based upon the pri- 
vate papers of Mr. Nrxow and expressing the 
final verdict on his story. Mr. Mazo has ad- 
mitted the faults and pointed to many of 
the mistakes, But out of a knowledge of 
Mr. Nixon’s career that surpasses the work 
of all previous biographers or critics whd 
have touched this controversial theme, he 
has written incomparably the best book on 
Mr. Nixon and crowded it with insights in- 
Valuable to the understanding of today’s 
political debate. 

The figure that emerges from Mr. Mazo's 
analysis must be treated with respect by 
anyone who values the arts of leadership. 
Curlously enough, the final estimate is not 
very different from the private assessment 
of the most important Democrats in Wash- 
ington, They may think they could defeat 
him next year in the presidential race. t 
they have no illusions about Mr. NIXON'S 
robust and resourceful campaign if he should 
be their opponent. Mr. Nixon often wonders 
if the Democrats are wise in ssying that 
Governor Rockefeller would be harder to 
beat. Suppose the Republicans come to be- 
lieve them. What happens then? The 
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Democrats might find themselves opposed by 
the new star of the Republican party instead 
of by the battle-stained veteran. This 
would be a strange sequel to the “hate 
Nixon” campaign, 

Except for an occasional frigid episode, 
relations between Mr. Nixon and Mr, Rocke- 
feller have been cordial and generous, The 
book is sprinkled with tributes to the Vice 
President from Mr. Rockefeller, On foreign 
policy the two men have the same outlook 
and philosophy. They are not divided by 
the differences which separated Senator Taft 
from Mr. Eisenhower. Nor does Mr. Nixon 
conceiye it to be his duty to speak for one 
political group or one economic philosophy 
in the Republican Party. He sees himself 
as a unifying force in his party, eager to 
organize its fighting faith for every national 
campaign, This loyalty to the party's cause 
is known and respected by Republicans in all 
parts of the country, It helps to explain his 
popularity with the men who control the 
Republican organization. Mr. Nixon be- 
lieves that the Republican candidate for 
President in 1960, no matter who he may 
be, will have to run on the record of the 
Eisenhower administration. That partly ex- 
plains the zeal, sometimes the excessive zeal, 
with which he threw himself into election 
campaigns, The rest of the explanation can 
be found in the amazing and unprecedented 
fact that he had to do most of this cam- 
palgning by himself. Never in American 
history has any Vice President carried so 
vast and so controversial a burden. 

In 1950 Mr. Nixon entered the Senate by 
defeating Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas by 
a majority of 680,000 votes in California. It 
was a dirty campaign—dirty on both sides. 
Mr. Mazo shows in a masterly political an- 
alysis that Mrs. Douglas’s supporters started 
many of the rough and shameful practices 
which later were developed with dexterous 
ruthlessness by Mr. Nixon, This section of 
the biography will bring a sense of justice 
to an impartial minority; but Mr. Mazo had 
better brace himself for an avalanche of 
protests from California, 

In pitiless detail Mr. Mazo exposes the 
blunders of Mr. Harold Stassen's campaign 
in 1956 to remove Mr. Nrxon from the vice- 
presidential nomination. This tale has 
never been told with such exact and punish- 
ing accuracy. Every mistake made by Mr. 
Stassen 1s recorded with icy precision, down 
to the last incredible demand that the Re- 
publican National Convention postpone its 
nominations for the Vice-Presidency for 24 
hours to give his faltering campaign another 
chance. Perhaps the most valuable new 
material in the whole book is contained in 
the chapters describing Mr. Nrxon’s ordeal 
in his most recent trip to Latin America. 
Mr. Mazo produces unanswerable evidence 
to prove that Mr. Nixon was the victim of 
a Communist campaign of violence and in- 
timidation. It must be added that several 
of the governments were shamefully negli- 
gent or cravenly neutral in the face of this 
Communist conspiracy. It is impossible to 
deny, when confronted with Mr, Mazo's im- 
pressive evidence that Mr. Nixon was in 
alarming danger of assassination. Knowing 
these risks, Mr. Nrxon might have shown 
greater restraint in arranging the detalls of 
his tour. That remains an open question. 
What is beyond all dispute is the mixture of 
courage and composure displayed by Mr. 
Nrxon during every phase of this tragic ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Mazo, a distinguished reporter, has 
not tried to emulate the arts of the mis- 
sionary. He is not seeking to convert any- 
one. But in this book, published by Har- 
pers, he has set down the facts with courage 
and honor, separated myth from reality, and 
given us a portrait of the actual man in- 
stead of feverish glimpses of a hobgoblin, 
It is an admirable achievement, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago a young but outstanding 
Georgian, Dr. Corbett H. Thigpen, ad- 
dressed an overflow audience of medical 
students attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Student American Medical 
Association. 

This address so moved the audience 
and Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, emeritus con- 
sultant, Mayo Clinic, that Dr. Al- 
varez wrote a column thereon, reading 
as follows: 


Dr. ALVAREZ Sars: Grorcia's THIGPEN Stirs 


(By Dr. Walter C. Alvarez) 

One of the most moving experiences of my 
medical career came to me a few weeks ago 
as I sat in a huge, jam-packed audience 
made up of medical students from all over 
the United States. They were attending the 
annual convention of the Student American 
Medical Association. 

As one of their guests, I listened to a brief 
talk from the heart of a remarkably fine psy- 
chlatrist Dr. Corbett Thigpen, the Georgian 
who recently wrote up the case of the 
Georgia woman whose problem he described 
in “The Three Faces of Eve.“ He is a hand- 
some, fortyish, sensitive-looking man with 
fine eyes and a very moving voice. x 

Time and again, during his talk, when he 
would say that perhaps many of the ideas of 
modern psychiatry are just theories for 
which no one can adduce any scientific proof, 
the audience—much  stirred—applauded. 
At those moments, I wished all dynamically 
inclined psychiatrists could have been pres- 
ent Just to sense the relief that seemed to 
come over these students when told that, if 
they were reluctant to swallow a lot of weird 
theories, they were perfectly justified. 

They registered thelr approval only as 
people do when, at last, they hear an author- 
ity say something that they have long felt 
to be true and much in need of being said. 
The students chuckled with delight when 
they heard Dr. Thigpen say that he had never 
heard his patients complaining of “penis 
envy” or “castration fear"; two ideas which 
are foundation stones of modern “dynamic 
psychiatry.” 

As Dr. Thigpen emphasized, he was not at- 
tacking anyone; all he wanted was to find 
Ways in which to cure his patients. After 
years of experience, he knows—to his sor- 
row that modern psychiatry does not give 
all the answers; in fact, in many cases of 
mental aberration, even good psychotherapy 
does not help. 

Dr. Thigpen told me that He and his emi- 
nent chief, Dr. Hervey Cleckley, had started 
in practice with analytic indoctrination, but 
later had turned away from it. In their 
practice, they have come to behave like any 
good scientific physician does who will use 
any form of treatment that he finds use- 
ful—psychotherapy, rest, tranquilizers, brain 
stimulators, electroshocks, or hypnosis. 

Dr. Thigpen was sorry to have to admit 
what all of us physicians know: That, for 
the last 30 years or more, under the dom- 
inating influence of theories of early sex 
trauma, psychiatry has largely stagnated, so 
that there has been little advance in it. 

Many psychiatrists have cultivated the 
habit of writing in such an almost-unintelli- 
gible jargon that few people can guess what 
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they are trying to say. In doing this, they 
have fooled themselves—and some of their 
readers—into thinking they know something. 
As Dr, Thipgen, Dr. Freyhan, and others 
have pointed out, much of psychiatry has 
changed from a science into a religion with 
Freud as its prophet. Whenever one of 
Freud's old friends came to differ with him, 
he was promptly excommunicated, and after 
that his name was never mentioned, and his 
papers were never quoted, This, of course, 
is not science. Im science, one may difer 
strongly with a man, and yet love him as a 
friend, revere him as a teacher, and continue 
to quote from his work. 

As Dr. Thigpen went on to say to the stu- 
dents, what he prays for is that psychiatry 
may soon come out of the doldrums to be- 
come again a field for scientific research. 
Perhaps the changeover is now being effected 
by the brain physiologists, pharmacologists, 
surgeons, and geneticists who are getting 
interested in the problems of mental disease. 
We will hope so. 

Naturally, there is little hope of chang- 
ing the mental processes of the older psy- 
chiatrists, they are too firmly set in their 
ways, and so our hope must be in the young 
men of the present generation. If they will 
accept only ideas for which there is scien- 
tific proof, we ‘will get somewhere. Mov- 
ingly, Dr. Thigpen told of the similar frank 
talk which he gave at a recent meeting of 
a great psychiatric association. There, also, 
he pleaded for scientific honesty. 

When, after the talk, a physician came to 
the podium and asked, “Would you have us 
give up our practice and starve?” Dr. Thig- 
pen sald, “I have no desire to rob anybody 
of his livelihood, but I feel that if patients 
are us for our services they deserve 
to receive scientific knowledge—not beliefs.” 

At the close of his talk in Chicago the 
students were so moved that they stood up 
and applauded for several minutes. I will 
never forget that experience so long as I 
live. It is a wonderful thing to hear an 
able and honest man confessing—from the 
heart—that there is something terribly 
wrong with the work of the group with 
which he has long been associated. It takes 
tremendous courage and dedication to do 
such a thing. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Thigpen and his 
partner, Dr. Hervey Cleckley, down at 
Augusta, Ga., are performing miracles 
in the psychiatric field. There is no 
psychiatrist more eminently qualified to 
challenge certain accepted theories in 
mental ills than is Dr. Thigpen. Dr. 
Thigpen has the ability and the knowl- 
edge to inspire young students to go on 
and up in the field of mental health and 
to discover truths that could not be dis- 
covered in a stagnant field. I sincerely 
believe that this courageous speech by 
Dr. Thigpen will be the means of releas- 
ing men’s minds from fiction and false 
conceptions, so that they might work 
impartially, as scientists should, to dis- 
cover that which is right. 


Hosmer Has Program 
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or 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, my 
bill, H.R. 4273, to eliminate farm price 
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supports, still languishes in the Agri- 
culture Committee. Sooner or later 
we're going to have to face up to this 
most acute problem. The question is 
when are we going to get nerve enough 
to do it? 


L.A.C. of the Long Beach Independent 
put the matter most effectively in his 
column of July 9, 1959, headed “HOSMER 
Has Program,” which I am happy to 
submit for the RECORD. 

L.A.C. Says: HOSMER HAS PROGRAM 


It is doubtful that Congressman HOSMER 
would get many votes from the Midwest 
farm States. because of his approach to the 
farm subsidy program. But it is as realistic 
a program as any that has been offered to 
overcome the farm mess to which he refers. 
It should be of interest to all consumers 
and in the long run it would probably save 
farmers from becoming vassals of big gov- 
ernment. 

Hosmer's plan is simple: He would stop 
all subsidies. Now, hold a fire sale to get 
rid of the $9 billion in surpluses, costing $1 
billion a year to store—then use the proceeds 
to relocate small farmers put out of busi- 
ness, to reduce national debt and to start 
tax reduction. He says unless action like 
this is taken soon subsidies will cost another 
$5.4 billion this year, and hit taxpayers 
twice—once for the direct cost in taxes and 
again for higher food and clothing costs. 

This may seem a drastic and even radical 
approach to the problem. But could any- 
thing be more radical than the continued 
payments to farmers which encourage them 
to raise more crops which are already in such 
surplus that enough of some crops are now 
in storage to take care of our needs for from 
1 to 2 years? The new crops soon to be 
harvested will produce even greater sur- 
pluses, 

Before us is a long list of wheat, corn, and 
cotton growers who have received from $40,- 
000 to a million a year each for growing 
more of their crops than the market could 
absorb. The total cost of the crazy program 
is a fifth of the total personal income taxes 
paid to the Federal Government each year. 
The surpluses being bullt up can only mean 
at some point they must be destroyed—or 
they will be dumped on the market as 
Hosmer has suggested. He is taking a real- 
istic view of a situation which it is evident 
must be solved by some such method. 

It takes clear thinking and courage to sug- 
gest such a program. There is little hope it 
will be adopted this year—or in the next 
election year. But unless some Congressmen 
and Senators have the coursge to speak out 
with some such plans—radical as they may 
seem—there is little hope of solving the 
problem. We are rapidly approaching a 
time when farmers will be placed on a virtual 
dole. Until it is solved, as Hosmer points 
out, the taxpayers will be paying a fifth of 
their income taxes for subsidies plus higher 
ee for the food and clothing they buy — 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago the suggestion was 
made that a memorial be erected in 
honor of James Madison, the fourth 
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President, father of the Constitution, 
and author of the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Irving Brant, in an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, urged that the 24 dis- 
carded columns from the East Front of 
the Capitol we used for the memorial. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald and the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times immediately seconded the sugges- 
tion. Now a third distinguished news- 
paper, the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch, in its issue of July 9, 1959, has 
added its voice to the demand for a 
suitable memorial for our fourth Presi- 
dent. 

The Post-Dispatch editorial follows: 

In MEMORY OF MADISON 

Irving Brant, former St. Louis editor now 
engaged in historical and biographical writ- 
ing In Washington, makes an excellent sug- 
gestion. It is that a memorial be estab- 
lished in the National Capital to James 
Madison, fourth President, father of the 
Constitution, and chief architect of the Bill 
of Rights. But Mr. Brant, five of whose 
volumes in his definitive Madison series 
have appesred, is not content with a gen- 
erality. He has a practical suggestion for 
the memorial. This is that the discarded 
24 columns from the Fast Front of the 
Capital in Washington be set up elsewhere 
in the parkways of the Capital City so as to 
harmonize with existing memorlals to Presi- 
dents Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 
The Washington Post has begun a campaign 
to put Mr. Brant’s suggestion into effect. 
We are glad to be among the seconders. As 
the biographer of the brilliantly creative 
statesman so well puts it: “We should erect 
a memorial to Madison not because he needs 
it but because we do.” 


Auto Makers Lag in Pollution Battle 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp an article from 
the New York Times of June 28 by Glad- 
win Hill, concerning the failure of the 
automobile industry to assume its fair 
share of the task of preventing air pol- 
lution. 

As a member of a Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, I participated ac- 
tively in a 1957 study of the Federal Air 
Pollution Research and Technical Assist- 
ance Program. Our study included 
hearings in Los Angeles at which the sub- 
committee took testimony from some of 
the country’s leading authorities in the 
field of air-pollution control. The evi- 
dence presented to the subcommittee 
clearly indicated, as have many other 
studies, that motor vehicle exhaust fumes 
are the greatest single source of air pol- 
lution. The subcommittee also placed 
in its record a series of correspondence 
between Kenneth Hahn, a member of the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors, and various automobile manufac- 
turing companies dating from 1953 to 
1957 which graphically illustrates the 
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failure of these companies to shoulder 
their proper responsibility for helping to 
control air pollution caused by their 
products. 

Mr, Speaker, the automobile manufac- 
turing companies spend many millions of 
dollars annually for unwanted style 
changes and unneeded horsepower. I 
suggest it is high time they begin using 
some of this presently misdirected effort 
to help control air pollution from ex- 
haust fumes. 

Smoc Fors Accusx AUTO MAKERS OF 
LAGGING IN POLLUTION BATTLE 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, June 27-—The automobile 
industry was roundly censored by opponents 
of air pollution this week for assertedly 
dragging its feet in efforts to lessen smog. 

The criticism wes voiced at the 52d annual 
meeting of the Alr-Pollution Control Asso- 
elation, senlor technical organization in the 
field. Its membership extends from Canada 
to Mexico. 

About 1,000 engineers and administrators 
attended the 5-day convention. Dr. Leon- 
ard Greenburg, of New York, was named 
president of the association for the next 
year. He is commissioner of the city's de- 
partment of air pollution control. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the industry generally were accused 
of reneging on pledges of thoroughgoing ef- 
forts to reduce exhaust fumes, a major 
source of air pollution in big cities.. The 
industry was also accused of showing bad 
faith by refusing to participate in the con- 
vention. 

The leading critics were Smith Griswold, 
director of the Los Angeles County Air Pol- 
lution Control District, and Warren Dorn, a 
member of the county board of supervisors. 


RECENT ASSURANCES CITED 


Mr. Griswold said that only a few months 
ago auto industry representatives had as- 
sured local officials and the public that they 
were trying to expedite development of ex- 
haust controls, but needed more basic 
knowledge, yet shortly afterward, he con- 
tinued, the industry withdrew from partici- 
pation in the convention, a major forum for 
pollution information, “claiming they did 
not care to come to Los Angeles where they 
were criticized unfairly.” 

“They have been making excuses ever since 
1956.” he continued. “In February they 
promised a device within a year. Since then 
they have sent us exactly two units of one 
deyice—a catalytic afterburner. In tests 80 
far this device has failed to measure up to 
the claimed levels of efficiency. The only 
devices which do appear to show promise 


are those developed by independent com- 


panies.” 

Mr. Dorn said: 

“It seems that this vast industry, which 
has an annual income of some $20 Dillion, 


does not want the people of this area to. 


know how little it has accomplished toward 
Solving its part of the smog problem.” 

Mr. Dorn then cited the outlay by local 
industry of between $70 and $100 million 
tor fume suppressing equipment, the tax- 
Payers’ outlay of $17 million in 12 years 
and a current annual budget for smog abate- 
ment of 84 million. Compared to these fig- 
ures, he said, the auto industry’s expendi- 
ture is unduly small. 

“I submit to you,” he said, “that with the 
People of Los Angeles County spending $1 
billion a year on motor vehicles, the indus- 
try’s expenditure of only one-tenth of 1 per- 
dent of that—only $1 million a year—could 
hardly be construed as the crash program 
demanded by the people of this county as 
well as the people of nearly every other 
Metropolitan area of this vast country.” 
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Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said concerning the lack 
of freedom existing in our present day 
labor movement. The impression the 
public has received is that all labor or- 
ganizations are undemocratic by their 
very nature. 


Mr. Harry Seligson, professor of in- 
dustrial relations at the University of 
Denver. has made a study of the internal 
administrative and managerial practices 
of the labor unions. He has found a 
striking example of an international 
union that enjoys the full benefit of a 
democratic internal organization. This 
union, the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International, AFL-CIO— 
OCAW—with a membership of 200,000, 
is a forceful example which rebuts the 
presumption that a spirit of internal 
freedom is lost in our present day Amer- 
ican labor movement. I am confident 
that the great majority of our labor 
unions enjoy this freedom, and only the 
minority are plagued with corruption. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit to 
the Recorp this study of Prof. Harry 
Seligson entitled “Democracy in Action.” 

OCAW: Democracy IN ACTION 
(By Harry Seligson) 

For several years the McClellan committee 
has been investigating unions. In addition 
to disclosing corruption and racketeering in 
some, it has also brought to light evidence 
of serious denial of rights of union members 
by their unions. 

The investigation has stirred up consider- 
able interest in these questions: When is a 
union considered to be democratic in its 
internal practices? How are the rights of Its 
members protected? 

This article is an account of how one 
union, the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International, AFL-CIO (OCAW), 
practices democarcy. Formed in 1955—as a 
result of a merger between the Oil Workers 
International Union, and the Gas, Coke, and 
Chemical Workers Union—it claims a mem- 
bership of about 200,000. Its headquarters 
are in Denver. ae 

To the OCAW, democracy in a union 
means only one thing: the organization is 
fully and completely under the control of 
the members. This Constitution of the 
union provides this control in the form of 
checks and balances on the power of the 
officers, by granting a high degree of auton- 
omy to the locals, by guaranteeing rights of 
the members, and by the Convention. The 
description which follows is from two 
sources: the constitution of the OCAW; and 
transcripts of the Convention of the old 
Oil Workers Union, 1918-1955, and of the 
OCAW, 1955-1958. 

THE CONVENTION 


The OCAW holds a convention every year. 
The members have defeated by wide margins 
proposals to extend this to once every 2 years. 
To date, the members have been unwilling 
to permit more than 1 year to elapse without 
reviewing the administration of the union 
by their officers. 
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The delegates to the convention are 
elected by the members of each local, Even 
the convention committees are elected by the 
members. 

The rules under which the convention 
operates are proposed and adopted by the 
delegates. 

Proposals for changing the constitution 
may be made by individual members, officers, 
locals, or district councils. These are re- 
ferred to the constitution committee. The 
constitution obligates this committee to 
report to the convention every proposed 
amendment, either concurring with it or 
recommending rejections. In this way the 
conyention has the opportunity to debate 
each proposal. 

These conventions sre definitely not rub- 
ber stamp bodies. On more than one oc- 
casion .the transcripts show how the dele- 
gates have either rejected completely or 
modified substantially the recommendations 
of their administrative officers, 

The delegates oppose vigorously requests 
by the administration of additional finances. 
With great care they review and examine the 
annual accounting of the secretary-treasurer 
and the audit by recognized certified public 
accountants. The frequently held conven- 
tions permit the rank and file, through their 
delegates, to act in the nature of a finance 
committee, There is no way possible for 
the officers to appropriate and expend moneys 
without the approval of the convention. 

Officers are elected at the convention for 
1-year terms. For many years the old Oil 
Workers International Union nominated its 
Officers at the convention, but elected them 
by a membershipwide referendum. Each 
year a vocal minority at the convention seeks 
to revive this practice; it considers the refer- 
endum an important facet of democracy. 

Although the same group of officers have 
been reelected repeatedly, it is not because 
opposition is throttled. Members with lead- 
ership qualities have many opportunities to 
make those known: in their locals and dis- 
trict councjls, on companywide and sub- 
industry colincils, on the bargaining policy 
committee or the rank-and-file executive 
board, or as delegates to the annual conven- 
tion where almost unlimited debate is the 
rule. In the case of the OCAW, reelection is 
an expression of the respect and confidence 
the members have in the leadership and 
integrity of the officers they return to office 
year after year. 

The transcripts give a picture of conven- 
tions that are vigorous, vocal, articulate— 
even turbulent, 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


As the chief administrative officer, the pres- 
ident of an international union, has consid- 
erable power. Improperly used, abuses can 
result. The OCAW provides its president 
with sufficient power to execute union policy, 
but surrounds him with checks and balances. 

(a) -A 16-man executive board, elected an- 
nually from the members, meets every 3 
months. (The officers sit on the board but 
may not vote.) It reviews all financial deal- 
ings of the administration, the president's 
decisions on policy,-his appointments of re- 
gional district directors; hears appeals of 
staff members discharged by him, appeals 
from union members disciplined by their 
local or the international, appeals from locals 
over whom the president has placed an ad- 
ministrator; and, in general, keeps a ciose 
watch on the operations of the international 
office. The minutes of the sessions of the 
executive board are sent to each local. 

(b) The president appoints the interna- 
tional representatives who service the locals 
in the fleld in organizing, bargaining, arbi- 
trating. The president also has the power 
to remove them. However, they may appeal 
his decision to the executive board and, as 
a last resort, they may take their grievance 
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to arbitration. Until this arbitration pro- 
cedure was adopted, the aggrieved staff 
member could appeal to the convention. 
In several instances, the convention ordered 
the discharged representative to be rein- 
stated. 

It should also be noted that the staff of 
the international office is represented by a 
union; the president is obligated to bargain 
with it on terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. N 

(c) His appointment of trustees and ad- 
ministrators over locals is subject to appeal. 
In the 1958 convention, one local challenged 
vehemently the president's action in ap- 
pointing an administrator over it. After 
lengthy and extensive hearings, the execu- 
tive board sustained the president. The 
conyention concurred. 

(d) His opportunities to develop a political 
machine are practically nonexistent: 

(1) He has no patronage to offer. Inter- 
national representatives appointed by him 
may not be removed without just cause. 

(2) His appointments of district directors 
are subject to approval by the executive 
board. 

(3) He cannot create a topheavy bureauc- 
racy; the members vigorously resist any 
request for an increase in the per capita tex. 

(4) His duties provide him with little 
spare time to make the rounds of the locals 
to build a following. 

(5) He has no funds which are available 
for his unlimited and unrestricted use; every 

penny must ne accounted for to the con- 
vention. 

(6) His n conduct, accomplish- 
ments, or lack of them are reviewed annu- 
ally by the convention. 

(e) At conventions he cannot prevent reso- 
lutions or proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution from being reported out to the 
delegates. He may speak for or against them 
but, as a general rule, is granted no more 
time than is given the averace delegate. 

(1) He must stand for office annually. 

(g) He, as well as the other officers, may 
be suspended by the executive board for dis- 
honesty, malfeasance, or maladministration. 
He may be recalled by a referendum yote of 
the members. 

(h) His salary is relatively modest—$15,000 
a year—with a limited expense allowance 
which must be accounted for. This, in a 
union in which the annual earnings of a 
highly skilled member of the OCAW may run 
as high as $7,500. 

THE LOCALS 


Locals exercise a high degree of autonomy. 

No collective bargaining agreement can be 
made effective without the vote of the mem- 
bers. No strike can be called without the 
approval of the membership. Only the mem- 
bers of the local can yote for the delegates 
to the annual convention. 

Locals need not be unduly concerned about 
having an administrator placed over them 
arbitrarily, or having their charters revoked 
without cause. Counting the perlod in 
which the old Oil Workers International was 
in existence, only about 10 locals were placed 
under an administrator between the years 
1946 to 1958. Generally, administrators were 
appointed when there was clear indication 
of election fraud, mismanagement of funds 
by officers of the local, refusal to abide by 
the constitution of the international, or fail- 
ure to pay the per capita tax. The trustee- 
ships averaged no longer than 2 or 3 months 
in duration, 

Charters of locals have been revoked or 
canceled only where the local has gone 
out of business, where its membership has 
dropped to a point below that required by 
the constitution, or where economy and 
efficiency dictated the merger of several 
locals, 
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THE MEMBERS 


Important to a union member are the 
rights he has when his local or international 
him with violation of the union's 
constitution. The protections furnished the 
member by the OCAW are quite adequate. 

(a) Charges against a member must be 
made in writing. 

(b) An Investigating committee examines 
the evidence at a hearing at which the ac- 
cused may be present. He is given every 
opportunity to be heard and to present 
evidence in his defense. He may be repre- 
sented by counsel if he so desires. 

(c) The investigating committee reports 
its findings to the members of the local. A 
two-thirds majority vote of the member- 
ship is necessary to convict. 

(d) If acquitted, the local may vote to 
reimburse the accused for expenses he in- 
curred in his defense. 

(e) If convicted, he may appeal to the 
executive board and, as a last resort, to 
the convention. 

The number of members suspended or ex- 
pelled by locals is unknown, However, few 
appeals have been made to the conventions. 
Of three known appeals in a 40-year period, 
one was by a member expelled because of 
membership in the Communist Party. Both 
the executive board and conyention sus- 
tained the local. 

Equally important to an accused is the 
speed of the judicial process. Quarterly ex- 
ecutive board meetings and annual conyen- 
tions insure speedy appeal procedures. 


SUMMARY 


In sum, the OCAW practices democracy in 
a number of ways: Annual convention, un- 
limited debate, elected convention commit- 
tees; critical review and examination by the 
convention of activities of the administra- 
tion; financial accountability of officers; an- 
nual election of officers; a rank and file ex- 
ecutive board to review administrators’ ac- 
tions; district councils; autonomy of locals; 
due process provided the member in case 
of disciplinary action; adequate safeguards 
to prevent the creation of a vested political 
machine or the throttling of opposition. 

These rights and protections guaranteed 
OCAW members are more extensive than any 
proposed by legislation now pending in Con- 
gress. Nor are they “paper” rights embedded 
in the union constitution and disregarded. 
“Worker control” is not a fiction; 40 years 
of annual convention proceedings tell the 
story of zealously guarded rights constantly 
reaffirmed and enforced. 


Straining a Friendship 
EXTENSION es REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a problem today in the realm of 
our foreign affairs which has not re- 
ceived sufficient attention in this coun- 
try. The Philippines were once our 
territory and are now our ally in the 
Far East. An article by a worthy and 
distinguished columnist has appeared in 
the July 8 edition of the New York 
Journal American, which speaks for it- 
self. I include the article which follows: 
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From the New York Journal American, July 
8, 1959] 


STRAINING A FRIENDSHIP 
(By Bob Considine) 


Our relations are worsening with the Phil- 
ippines, the only democracy and only Chris- 
tian country in the Asiatic world, and the 
most loyal of our allies in World War II. If 
permitted to deteriorate much more, we will 
have lost net only a bulwark but, more im- 
portantly, a trusting friend in a part of the 
world now in the throes of a vast reaction 
against the Caucasian and his notions. 

The little brown brother is browned off at 
us. He is hurt. For four centuries under the 
Spanish and for half a century under us he 
lived off the fulfilled pledges and promises of 
the Great White Father. Now, prodded by a 
sense of independence, a hunger for what he 
considers Just compensation, and the mili- 
tant nationalistic voice of Senator Claro 
Recto, the most articulate of the anti- 
American voices, the Filipino is asking ques- 
tions which the U.S. Congress seems in no 
mood to answer. 

He feels that we owe him about $800 mil- 
lion and that it isn’t accurate for us to com- 
plain that we've helped the islands with a 
couple of billions since independence. 
Double bookkeeping rears its head, he feels. 
But more than money is involved. There's 
a question of sovereignty and pride. The 
constitution we provided for the Philippine 
nation requires its Government to give 
Americans in the islands full and equal 
rights with Philippine citizens. 

Foreign Minister Felix Berto Serrano and 
U.S. Ambassador Chip Bohlen are engaged 
in these delicate questions: Is an American 
soldier on or off duty when he commits a 
crime in the Philippines? How can a Fili- 
pino sue an offending American who has re- 
turned to the States? Why does the United 
States find it easier to pack its bad ones home 
rather than let them face Philippine jus- 
tice? The Serrano-Bohlen talks have not al- 
ways been cordial, 

The fiscal rap against the United States 
bolls down to this, earnest and worried Fili- 


pino friends tell me: 


When General MacArthur made good his 
historic pledge to return, he approved Ex- 
ecutive Order 22, signed by President Que- 
zon, guaranteeing Filipino servicemen pay 
equal to that of American troops and offi- 
cers, Secretary of War Stimson asked Mac- 
Arthur to try to rescind the order. The 
General refused. Then Washington 
wouldn't back up MacArthur's revered 
“chop,” or imprimatur, and the battered 
Philippine Government had to shell out 
about $350 million to make good the prom- 
ise of the Great White Father. It wants it 
back because MacArthur signed as supreme 
commander of its forces, 

Years earlier, a special broadcast by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the beleaguered Filipino 
Freedom Fighters had said, “Everything will 
be restored, down to the lowest nipa hut.” 
It was a rallying cry which succeeded in 
strengthening the resolve of the Philippine 
people to resist the Japanese invader. 

In time, Congress authorized sums cover- 
ing 75 percent of. the value of property de- 
stroyed in battles between Japanese and 
Filipino guerillas, in U.S. air raids against 
Japanese-held strong points in the islands, 
and finally in United States and Filipino 
battles against Japanese positions. But 
prices had risen, and the appropriated 
money covered only 52.5 percent of the 
placement cost. There followed a promise 
to make up the difference, and many Fili- 
pinos borrowed money to rebuild against 
the day when Washington would come 
through. Washington didn't. 

Before the war, we exempted the Philip- 
pines from processing taxes on the sugar 
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` they sent to us. Since then we've been 
collecting such taxes, even though, by 
treaty, we said we'd never. 

The Philippines hope to expand indus- 
trially, rid themselves of the cross of an 
economy anchored to the whims of sugar 
and copra, The Import-Export Bank, with 
the job of seeing that would-be debtors pre- 
sent only punctureproof applications and 
pay up as soon as possible, has turned down 
a steel mill deal which an American com- 
pany wanted to put into the Philippines. 
The West Germans and the Japanese—of all 
people—now offer more liberal terms. 

The Russians, naturally, are interested in 
the Philippines, too. So far they haven't 
gotten to first base. But they are very 
patient. 


Government by Veto 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy which has arisen between Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and leftwing members 
of the Democratic Party on the one hand, 
and the Democratic leadership of the 
House and the Senate on the other, is of 
vital concern to all citizens because it 
bears upon the direction of national leg- 
islative policies. 

Mr. Butler et al. would seem to want 
to write a political record by passing 
so-called liberal legislation and con- 
fronting the President with the responsi- 
bility of killing the legislation because of 
its excesses even though the administra- 
tion favors some action in the field 
though it may be lesser in amount or 
different in its provisions. The majority 
leadership of the Congress, however, 
seems to take the position that some leg- 
islative progress is more important than 
simply writing a political record and has 
sought to shape legislation so as to be 
veto proof. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject has been dis- 
cussed in a very thoughtful way in an 
editorial appearing in the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of July 11, 1959, 
entitled “Government by Veto,” which 
Tincorporate at this point in my remarks, 

GOVERNMENT BY VETO 

The American form of government, with 

its checks and balances, and the two-party 


political system has produced some strange’ 


situations through the years. 

One which may be unique has developed 
in what is becoming generally known as 
government by veto. 

The right to reject legislation has been 
used by all Presidents to get what they want, 
But the present situation, in which the Presi- 
dent is using his veto power to hew straight 
down a fixed policy line and leaders of the 
opposing party, with its topheavy majority 
in Congress, frankly admit they don't have 
the votes to override, is, we believe, un- 
precedented. 

It is largely the product of a peculiar 
political development which finds a popular 
Republican President faced with a Congress 
in which the majority of the Members wear 
& Democratic label. z 

The President, in the political vernacular, 
is a “lame duck.” But, contrary to the 
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popular myth, he is asserting powerful 
leadership and is using his veto pen, as he 
said in a recent press conference, to “get 
legislation passed which will benefit the 
United States and keep us solvent at the 
same time.“ 

The Democrats in Congress are led by men 
who are practical politicians and experienced 
lawmakers, They know there is no point in 
bucking a stone wall. They compromise, 
when necessary, to get important legislation 
past the President and invite vetoes, for the 
record, when they believe it is politically 
advantageous. 

By so doing, however, the Democratic 
leadership is incurring the wrath of the 
more liberal elements of the party—who also 
condemn the President. 

All of which leads to another facet of the 
American political system which accounts 
for the existence of the current “govern- 
ment by veto.” 

What the liberals do not care to recog- 
nize is the true complexion of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government which, in 
turn, reflects the views of the people. 

Despite the heavy Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of Congress, the legislative 
branch of the Government still is predomi- 
nantly “middle-of-the-road," or even mildly 
conservative, rather than representing the 
views of the extremely vocal northern “lib- 
eral” wing of the party. And that is nothing 
new. 

To put it another way, government now 
is by veto and coalition with the moderates 
and the conservatives of both parties mak- 
ing up the majority which acts in concert 
on most issues. 

This condition accounts for the fact that 
President Eisenhower never has had a veto 
overridden and why the practical Demo- 
crats admit they cannot muster the votes 
to upset him. = 

It is the true nature of Congress, as 
gaged by the general leanings of indiyid- 
ual members rather than the party labels 
they wear, which gives President Eisen- 
hower his victories and reduces the cries of 
the liberals to the complaints of a minority. 


Professor Raps Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star, July 13, 1959, 
edition, carried an AP story headlined 
from Milwaukee, telling of the severe 
criticisms of Prof. Fred E. Inbau of 
Northwestern University regarding deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court, the ar- 
ticle reading as follows: 

PROFESSOR Raps SUPREME COURT 


MILWAUKEE, July 13.—A Northwestern 
University law professor asserted today the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
imposed “artificial, impractical, and un- 
necessary restrictions’ on questioning of 
suspected criminals by police. 

Addressing the opening session of the Na- 
tional Sheriffs Association, Prof. Fred E. 
Inbau said that in attempting to protect 
the public interest, the High Court has been 
“instead protecting the criminals.” 

Law enforcement officers, he said, cannot 
protect society while complying with all the 
requirements of the Supreme Court. “The 
Court is t guilty people loose in order 
to discipline the police,” he said. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have personally known 
Professor Inbau since 1937 when it was 
my good fortune to take a special course 
on scientific crime detection at North- 
western University sponsored by Profes- 
sor Inbau. Professor Inbau is perhaps 
the leading authority in the field of crim- 
inal law and the law of evidence. Pro- 
fessor Inbau had the rare privilege of 
being associated with Dr. Wigmore, that 
outstanding authority on the law of evi- 
dence and who was undoubtedly the lead- 
ing authority of his day. 

Professor Inbau has as rich a back- 
ground and as much experience in the 
fields of criminal law and the law of evi- 
dence as any man in the United States, 
and certainly his opinions are entitled to 
great weight. Further, any fairminded 
person is bound to realize that Professor 
Inbau made these criticisms solely for 
the reason that he felt compelled to 
speak up against Supreme Court de- 
cisions which are contrary to the law and 
which are against the public interest and 
heavily in favor of the criminal. The 
Congress of the United States can well 
consider the opinions of Professor Inbau. 


Address by Herb Plambeck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor I hereby include an address 
delivered by Herb Plambeck, WHO radio 
farm director, over that radio station on 
Friday, June 26, 1959, on the subject of 
subsidies. 

Mr, Speaker, I know Herb Plambeck. 
I know that when he speaks he speaks 
with sincerity and with purpose. In 
reading this address every Member of 
the Congress will be impressed with the 
reasoning, the sincerity and the logic of 
Mr. Plambeck's presentation. I feel that 
this is a masterpiece of simplicity in tell- 
ing a story which needs to be told every- 
where in America. 

(By Herb Plambeck—WHO radio farm 
director) 

Good morning, friends. This is the last 
time you will hear me on these morning 
Farm Highlights. Because according to 
present plans, this is my final program with 
you at this hour, I'd like to make it one to 
remember. 

My topic this morning is easily the tough- 
est of the many from which I might have 
chosen, Before we deal with it, let me say 
I leave this broadcast hour with much re- 
luctance. You listeners have been exceed- 
ingly kind. Our sponsor has been more con- 
siderate. The station has been eminently 
patient. However, a realinement of some 
programs here, physical limitations, work- 
ing hours, along with economics are fac- 
tors in this change, in which WHO, the 
sponsor and I are all agreed, Moreover, the 
‘change will give my able, and young, asso- 
ciates—my boys—a golden opportunity 
* e * and one I am sure our listeners will 
appreciate. 
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Ordinarily, on a concluding broadcast of 
12 or 15 years standing, the temptation is to 
reminisce, You can be sure the temptation 
applies this morning, Similarly, I would 
love to have stressed some favorite proj- 
ects—soil and water conservation, work of 
good neighbors, June Dairy Month, 4-H 
and FFA programs, and a camp for Iowa's 
crippled children. All of these things would 
be enjoyable and easy to report compared to 
what I feel impelled to discuss—a question 
every American seems to be asking and every 
farmer must face. 

I speak, of course, of the subsidy ques- 
tion—and I speak as an individual, In 
other words, I am absolving station WHO 
and our sponsors of any blame. Whatever 
the consequences, this matter must be dealt 
with. We are fast reaching the point where 
the misunderstanding between farm and 
city people will seriously injure both—and 
both groups have much to lose, 

This topic is not new. You have heard 
references to it time and again on this and 
other WHO programs and in many other 
ways. The impact of it, however, is rapidly 

g greater and more dangerous. This 
was indelibly impressed on many of us the 
past few weeks when Life magazine, the 
Reader's Digest and other widely read pub- 
Ucations have gone allout headlining what 
they describe as “the incredible farm scan- 

"—-Implying, in effect, that every rural 
resident is a parasite and a thief. It came 
forcibly to my attention at national meet- 
ings in the south and east last week. When 
I walked into a New York hotel, I was 
quickly advised that NBC wanted someone 
from the farm side to deal with this pene- 
trating question. It was not an easy as- 
signment. Since then there have been many 
more hours spent on this matter, talking it 
over with farmers, long distance calls, study- 
ing, researching bulletins, and reading let- 
ters from listeners. 

Two things must be said before I go fur- 
ther. One is that I am not so conceited or 
misled as to feel I can, in a few minutes 
time, answer all the questions posed by 
those keenly intelligent writers, broad- 
casters, and other accusers, who have tre- 
mendously powerful forces on their side. 
Yet, I feel emphatically that even a few 
feeble voices, such as yours and mine, muat 
be raised or else we are, in effect pleading 
guilty. 

Secondly, for the record, I do not per- 
sonally want, nor have I ever accepted, farm 
or other subsidies. In my own small farm 
operation, I accept no Government aids di- 
rectly. Yet, I readily admit indirectly I have 
bten affected, and so have you my friends, 
perhaps in more ways than you realize. 
And the time may come, if marketplace 
values drop still further, where some form 
of Government help will be necessary to 
save even those of us who are not now ac- 
cepting any. 

Most of us concerned with this program 
are interested in the family farm. To lose 
it could mean disaster, not only to farming 
as we know it but equally so to many seg- 
ments of our great and thriving American 
economy as well. 

Subsidies are one part of big government. 
Anyone who has seen total big government 
In action, as I have in Russia and Siberia, is 
gravely fearful of it. We pray this will never 
happen here, Yet there is no denying price 
supports and other Government aids have 
become an integral part of our economy here 
in this bastion of freedom, However, the big 
publications, numerous broadcasters, some 
chamber of commerce leaders, many key 
Government officials, some farm spokesmen, 
and others seem determined to make the 
American public believe subsidies go only 
to agriculture, This we bitterly resent. 
They would have America and the world be- 
leve farmers alone accept Government help. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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Nothing could be more unfair. Let me state 
a few facts, as I have them, and as I be- 
eve them to be true. 

First, subsidies, to which Life magazine 
and a lot of the rest of us take strong dis- 
like, are not limited to farm price support 
payments. Tariffs, as enacted by our first 

back in 1789 to protect and pro- 
mote business, are subsidies * * * designed 
to help protect American business, Special 
postal rates for magazines are subsidies * * * 
and this Nation's publishing industry has 
attained at least a part of its wealth and 
stature because magazine publishers seem 
quite willing to accept this subsidy. Cost 
plus is a subsidy; and when war materials 
were needed, no one in his right mind would 
have stopped the wheels to provide our 
troops with what they had to have. De- 
pletion allowances on oll and mining in- 
dustry taxes are gigantic subsidies, but we 
never hear about this. As I tried to point 
out in the broadcast from New York, farm 
people resent being singled out, of being ac- 
cused of being alone in taking Government 
handouts. Rarely do we hear about the part 
Government plays in other facets of our 
economy, 

I don't recall Life, in its scathing de- 
nunciation of agriculture, saying much about 
the $9 million or more it has received in a 
single year in the way of the postal rates 
subsidy. Nor does Reader's Digest say much 
about the $5 million it has accepted. Seldom 
is something written about the $38 million 
in annual subsidies estimated for just 14 
or our major magazines, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of others. 

I am not saying this is wrong. I Like to 
read America’s fine magazines as well as 
anyone else. I am glad millions of Amer- 
icans can afford them. I know about the 
value of advertising, and how magazines and 
newspaper pages, along with radio and TV 
messages, help Mr. and Mrs. America to a 
higher standard of living. I recognize the 
educational value of all the publications. I 
write for some fine newspapers, myself. Cer- 
tainly I do not want to change all this. 

But, speaking as an individual, it seems 
to me that if the magazines are going to 
condemn agriculture, as criminals, for ac- 
cepting Government help, then the publish- 
ers who condemn us ought to have the de- 
cency to admit to the same crime. 

Similarly, the businessman who condemns 
farm price supports is not in the best posi- 
tion to do so. Business reconversion pay- 
ments, which is still another subsidy, over 
the past 20 years or so, have totaled $43 
billion or more. The oll people and mining 
people alone have gotten $23 billion. 


Railroad presidents, airlines officials, fam- 


ilies accepting housing or other help, military 
leaders, politicians, laborers, person after 
person who points to farm price supports as 
being shameful has every right to do so, pro- 
vided he or she is equally willing to point 
the same finger at himself or herself for hav- 
ing not only similarly accepted Government 
help, but for having accepted 10 times as 


much in total as that which has gone to 


agriculture. The figures I have quoted are 
not mine. I have taken them from a U.S. 
Government bulletin, entitled “Government 
Subsidy Historical Review,” printed in 1958. 

I know two wrongs do not make a right, 
and that this sounds like the pot calling the 
kettle black; but I feel people who live in 
glass houses, even if they are on Times 
Square, have no right to criticize agriculture 
and to make whipping boys out of farm peo- 
ple, when they themselves are also accepting 
Government help, provided by you and me— 
the taxpayer, 3 

There is much more to be said. I haven't 
even touched on some other unfair accusa- 
tions, such as charging school lunch pro- 
grams, foreign ald programs and much else 
against agriculture, when it really should be 
charged, at least in part, to the Health, 
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Education, and Welfare Department, the 
State Department, etc. 

And there's been no time to mention the 
subsidy to the American consumer, by way 
of cheap food agriculture is providing on the 
marketplace. Capper's Farmer estimated 
this to be $70 bilion. No housewife seems 
to want to change that * * even if Gov- 
ernment subsidies have helped guarantee the 
overabundance and the staggering surpluses 
that make America the best and most eco- 
nomically fed nation on earth, 

Nor have I touched on the endless rami- 
fications of a prosperous agriculture and 
what it means to feed manufacturers, food 
processors, machinery and automakers, busi- 
ness, labor unions, and to the retailer, 
wholesaler, truckdriver, store clerk, butch- 
ers, bakers, candlestick makers, and the mil- 
lions of others who benefit from a farming 
populace that has money to spend. 

For me to quote the benefits all America 
gets from a prosperous, subsidized agricul- 
ture might give the impression I favor sub- 
sidies. As emphasized before, I personally 
dislike Government help. Like most every- 
one else, I trensure the freedom that has 
made America great. In no way do I favor 
trading liberty for subsidy. But let’s be 
fair about it. If it’s wrong for agriculture 
to have accepted $5 to $10 billion in subsi- 
dies over the past 25 years, isn't it equally 
wrong for the rest of the economy to have 
taken $50 billion or more in that same period? 

As for you, and everyone else in America, 
you must make your own decision. It is not 
my place or purpose to condone or condemn 
Government aid, but as one U.S. citizen, 
identified with an industry I believe to be 
basic, namely, agriculture, I ask by all that's 
fair and right and decent that our accusers 
tell the whole truth * * a truth that 
might hurt because the fact is, of all the 
Government help that has been accepted 
the last 25 years, agriculture has received 
only a small part of the total, Let's tell the 
whole story * * * fully and honestly, in the 
tradition that has made America—your land 
and mine—so great and so wonderful. 


Sneaky Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Philadelphia Bulletin on 
July 4, 1959, published an editorial which 
I think is a very good exposition of the 
rate ceiling problem. It follows: 

SNEAKY INFLATION 

Nobody is for inflation so long as it's called 
by its right name. 

But let it be called expansion of the econ- 


omy. Or hold down the interest rates. 
Or no bonus for bankers. Then it’s a differ- 
ent story. 2 


A great many people will enthusiastically 
back any of these appeals, happily unaware 
that they are helping to bring about the 
very thing they dread. 7 

This, as Joseph A. Livingston, financial edi- 
tor of the Bulletin, has repeatedly pointed 
out, is the grave danger lying at the heart of 
the battle of the interest rate now being 
waged in Congress. Flying the banner, “Keep 
Interest Low,” the inflationists are in a stra- 
tegic position to make political hay by em- 
barrassing the administration, and at the 
same time set the Nation on the path of an 
inflation from which there would be no 
turning back. 
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The cold fact is that the Treasury faces a 
crisis. It can't sell long-term bonds to ordi- 
nary savers or investors at the interest rates 
now fixed by law. 

Why? Because industry, States and muni- 
cipalities are all competing for the avallable 
funds at higher interest rates. 

Secretary of the Treasury Anderson has 
asked Congress to let him meet the compe- 
tion by offering an interest rate at which the 
Treasury can sell its bonds. The more re- 
sponsible Democratic leaders have renounced 
the opportunity to embarrass the administra- 
tion, and have offered a compromise (which 
was accepted) to give the President the onus 
of raising rates. But even this is opposed 
by those who want inflation under the name 
of expanding the economy. 

They would keep the present ceiling on 
interest rates, knowing that this would even- 
tually compel a resort to the watering of the 
currency through the unloading of U.S. se- 
curities directly onto the Federal Reserve 


This is inflation—and if it is permitted to 
come about the ordinary citizen, unac- 
quainted with the machinery of finance, will 
never know what hit him. 


High Taxes and Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of 
a letter sent to me anonymously from a 
citizen of my State of Michigan. I am 
bringing it to the attention of the House 
in order that the writer's views may be 
available to Members of this body: 

Dear Mr. BENTLEY: I am addressing you 
in this manner because I feel you are one 
of the few men in Washington who really 
have the interest of Michigan, our country 
as a whole, and last, but not least, the in- 
terest of the middle-class, poorly paid, mid- 
dle- aged, common American citizen at heart. 
For sometime now you have sent question- 
natres to our home and generally my son will 
Teply to them. We have conducted a pri- 
vate poll among many, many acquaintances, 
heighbors, and friends, and, as a rule, the 
feeling is one of complete futility. For the 
average low-income person it is the endless 
struggle to pay the tax collectors, both city, 
State, and National. You struggle all your 
life to get a little humble home, and then 
you can hardly keep it and your head above 
water trying to pay—the word which is be- 
coming one of the most hated in the Ameri- 
can or English language — taxes. 

I challenge anyone to pick up a daily paper 
and not find some article in it relating the 
incident of some absurd spending in Wash- 
ington, “Senate buildings, carpeting, drapes, 
air conditioning,” to make it more luxurious 
for those who are supposed to be public sery- 
ants and representatives of the American 
citizen, These items mentioned sbove are 
but pennies in comparison to the millions 
and billions spent foolishly abroad, all over 
the world, to enrich and nourish the grafters 
there so that they will have more vitality 
and strength to stab us in the back at the 
first opportune moment, 

It seems that if our public officials, both 
city, State, and those in Washington sent 
there by the different groups of people back 
nome because they solicited the job and 
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promised to work for the interest of their 
fellow men, were truly honest, the vast ma- 
jority would have to confess that their first 
interest and thoughts were how best they 
could feather their own nests, with feathers 
not rightfully theirs; and, as we have just 
noticed in Lansing, if they cannot agree 
any place on anything, there is one question 
they resolve unanimously, that they should 
have an immediate increase in their salaries, 
and this continues forever. 

What is going to happen in a few years 
in a few more years, when the few that are 
now still struggling to be honest, pay for 
homes, taxes, exhorbitant medical fees, rea- 
lize it is Just no use, where is the tax money 
coming from? I personally know many who 
have been compelled to drop all kinds of 
insurance, hospital, life, etc., because they 
could not buy food, clothing and keep a 
roof over their head, if they retained the 
items mentioned above. So they live in 
fear of becoming ill and requiring hospitali- 
zation, and if they need to seek medical 
assistance they delay doing so because of 
the exhorbitant costs. But those right in 
the same city that have come in from the 
South in the last few years will in some 
manner get Into homes and then proceed 
to get our welfare assistance for themselves, 
and will also bring in a string of relatives 
from the South and immediately they pro- 
ceed to get assistance for them. It is a 
known and most deplorable fact that many 
women have as many illegitimates as pos- 
sible, thereby Increasing their monthly in- 
come for aid to children. Why is this al- 
lowed to go on from year to year? Detroit 
and many other big cities and yes the smaller 
ones too, tolerated this thing for 30 or 40 
years. But if a person who has been paying 
taxes for 50 years, needed help, it is a differ- 
ent story. 

I am enclosing an article clipped from a 
daily paper in Michigan, the author of 
which I have known for many years, and 
he is an honeśt and respected person. It 
relates I think what many honest Americans 
know. The largest benefactors of subsidies 
are millionaire groups in the agricultural 
area, 

I think the greatest and most beneficial 
act you could perform in Washington would 
be to inform your colleagues just how dis- 
gruntied and unhappy the vast American 
people of integrity are, with their greedy 
political and many times stupid public serv- 
ants. Public servants in name only. This 
last winter articles appsaring in our daily 
papers proved just how quickly these men 
elected to public office proceed to employ 
all their relatives, rent their front porches, 
garages and attics to the U.S. Government, 
Put thelr student sons on the payrolls at 
salaries that many intelligent, middle-aged 
people, could only dream of receiving, after 
years of training in a chosen field. If those 
elected to public office in Washington don't 
soon turn the tide, I am afraid that before 
another decade passes, the glorious America 
that was, will become what history has told 
us about many other countries that were 
rotten and corrupt to the core. Those of 
ambition and integrity would like to seek 
a haven somewhere away from the welfare 
chiselers, such as our friend that took 


asylum in Australia, an example of a hard- ` 


working true American. 

Many years ago a handful of braye people 
in a new country, besought with hardship 
and trials had the courage to rebel against 
powerful oppressors and tax collectors and 
their British war lords were finally routed. 
Where are our Washingtons, Jeffersons, and 
Franklins today? Because I feel you must 
be somewhere a descendant of some of them 
I am writing you today, Maybe you can 
influence your Washington associates to wake 
up before it is too late, and rescue the sinking 
ship of true American democracy, You might 
mention to them that one of the most unjust 


— 
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acts ever enforced on the American people 
is our present “robbing income tax.“ It is 
too bad also that a man like T. Coleman An- 
drews, a former Internal Reyenue man could 
not have been elected into some office where 
he could do the American people some good. 
At the time he was running supposedly for 
President, in our little town we stood in line 
and tried to vote for him, but found out that 
we couldn't for some reason or other, 

I have never written to a public official 
before, because I felt it was just wasted 
time, However, I believe (I hope I am right) 
that you may be one that is really working 
for the interest of the common, middle-aged, 
overburdened American mother and father, 

A DISGUSTED MICHIGAN TAXPAYER 
(One of many millions). 


Want Economy 

Eprror THE News: Our country Is spending 
itself bankrupt. Inflation is pauperizing mil- 
lions of people with fixed incomes and pen- 
sions. 

The rest of the world is looking question- 
ingly at the soundness of the dollar and our 
international credit, Our national fiscal pol- 
icies are unsound and bid fair to get worse. 

Great segments of our business, agricul- 
tural and cooperative enterprises are being 
supported by subsidies or tax exemptions. 
The necessary taxes to support this program 
are paid by the rest of us. 

The outstanding and most flagrant exam- 
ple of this socialistic program is the agricul- 
tural subsidy, which costs over $7 billion per 
year. 

Every employed person in the country pays 
over $120 per year in taxes to pay for it, plus 
higher prices for the agricultural prowork 
each month. A total of 6,000 dealers and 
240,000 employees are looking for work. That 
too, is bad, but it is part of the chance you 
take in this business. In addition, 500,000 
employees in automotive production are out 
of work. 

We do not want eubsidies and we do want 
to pay our share of taxes for every necessary 
governmental expense, including defense, no 
matter how costly, but we do not want to 
pay for subsidizing farmers, oil people and 
tax free co-ops and many others, and espe- 
cially we do object to do-gooding projects 
all over the world and at home run by wastrel 
bureaucrats. 

We want our Government to economize; 
stop spending money like it was going out 
of style and live within our national income, 
just like we as individuals must do. If nec- 
essary. for a year, in order to get solvent, 
we should be willing to pay higher taxes. 


President Rebuffs Spenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


: OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial, entitled Presi- 
dent Rebuffs Spenders,“ which appeared 
in the Rockford (Hl.) Register-Republic 
of July 9, 1959: 

PRESIDENT REBUFFS SPENDERS 

President Eisenhower repulsed a major 
budget-busting effort of the Democratic 
spenders in Congress by vetoing an omnibus 
housing bill which would have put the public 
housing program into high gear and opened 
wider the floodgates of inflation. In his 
veto action, the President demonstrated 
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clearly that the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress will have to fit its spending proposals 
more closely to the administration pattern 
if it wants to get them through the White 
House. 

The strongly worded veto message Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent to Congress amounted 
to a summary of his economic goals—re- 
straint in spending to avoid inflationary 
budget deficits, reliance on private capital 
wherever possible, and putting Government 
interest payments in line with what it has 
to pay currently on money it borrows. He 
called upon Congress to write a less costly 
measure, along the lines of his recommenda- 
tions last January. 

The President said spending authoriza- 
tions provided for in the bill totaled $2.2 
billion as against his budget recommenda- 
tion of 8810 million. Sponsors of the catch- 
all bill said it would cost $1.3 billion, but 
Republican estimates of eventual cost ran to 
more than $5 billion. 

Provisions of the measure attacked by the 
President in his veto message were an outlay 
of $900 million over 2 years for urban re- 
newal; authorization of 190,000 new public 
housing units, while 100,000 units previously 
authorized remain unconstructed; and direct 
Federal loans for housing for the aged when 
this need might be met by Federal insurance 
or private capital. 

Most controversial feature of the measure 
is the public housing construction program. 
President Eisenhower asked for no new pub- 
lic housing, contending there is no need for 
further low-rent housing. The President's 
stand on public housing cannot be effectively 
challenged. The Government should be 
moving entirely out of the housing field. 

The President proposed a 6-year urban re- 
newal program costing a total of $1.4 billion. 

The Democratic measure would have meant 
more Government debt, more inflation, and 
more socialism. Housing starts, without a 
Federal program, are expected to set new 
records this year. 

It is unlikely that the spenders will be able 
to override the veto. There is no justifica- 
tion for pump priming. 


The Trinity River Project 
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HON. JAMES B. UTT 


5 OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, we are hear- 
ing, in great numbers, from our con- 
stituents who want extravagant spend- 
ing stopped and who are concerned 
about inflation. Expenditures are in- 
flationary when the funds are not in the 
Treasury, necessitating borrowing by the 
Government or the issuance of more 
money. Unfortunately, the big spending 
faction does not appear too concerned 
as to the source of the money or the 
state of the budget. 

With the yearly interest alone on the 
national debt now up to $8.5 billion, 
seeking every means of cutting Federal 
expenditures should be paramount in 
our minds. On July 24, hearings will be 
commenced by the House Interior Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion concerning the joint development of 
the authorized Trinity River project in 
California. This project presents a 
splendid opportunity for us to save right 
now $60 million in Federal expenditures, 
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for the private utility would build the 
power facilities itself, and at its own ex- 
pense. As the Petaluma Argus Courier 
editorialized recently— 

The Eisenhower administration long has 
taken the sensible attitude that it is foolish 
to spend taxpayers’ money on such projects 
when private industry can do the job and 
do it at an actual profit for the Government. 
Under the partnership plan the taxpayers 
would be the beneficiaries by many millions 
of dollars in costs saved and taxes and fees 
paid by the utility. 


This editorial then asks provocatively 
whether “Congressmen really think that 
many of their constituents would vote— 
if they had the opportunity—to pay 
higher taxes for the privilege of building 
with public funds a facility that private 
enterprise is willing and able to pay 
for?” 

Isubmit, Mr. Speaker, that the answer 
to the above question is an unqualified 
“No.” And, as pointed out by the Mo- 
jave Desert News—California—this is “a 
measure that would have the Federal 
Government an immediate $60 million 
in construction costs, would channel $175 
million into the Central Valley project, 
and would provide $145 million in Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes, over a 50- 
year period. If the public ownership 
zealots persist in their opposition now, 
they must do so with their true socialis- 
tic faces bared to the taxpaying public. 
It is to be hoped—and ardently—that 
Congress at last will be guided by the 
taxpayer's welfare and get things mov- 
ing on the Trinity.” 

As above related, we have here the 
chance to cut out at once $60 million in 
expenditures, and to put into the Treas- 
ury, via falling-water payments and Fed- 
eral taxes, about $258 million. This sum 
will inure to the benefit of every tax- 
payer in the Nation. We simply cannot 
afford to pass up this offer as contained 
in the pending Trinity River project bills. 


The U.S. Economy and International 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time I have believed that both our 
Federal Government and the American 
business community have failed to use as 
effectively as possible our most potent 
weapon in the cold war to combat the 
totalitarian political and economic move- 
ment, namely, the demonstration of the 


superiority of our free enterprise eco- 


nomic system and our political system 
of freedom and individual dignity. 
Effective advocacy and actual demon- 
stration of the advantages of our free 
economic and political system through 
the investment of private capital in 
economic undertakings in friendly for- 
eign countries is the means in my judg- 
ment whereby we can best promote 
economic and political stability in 
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friendly foreign countries, enabling 

them to resist Communist military ag- 

gression and subversive infiltration. 

I have repeatedly expressed these 
views and suggested methods whereby 
this valuable weapon in the cold war 
could be used more effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to at- 
tend a luncheon held June 30, 1959, by 
the International Economic Policy Asso- 
ciation, an organization designed to 
mobilize the potential of the American 
business community in promoting the 
free enterprise system through the in- 
vestment of private capital overseas. 

I was very much impressed by the 
clarity and cogency of the remarks made 
by the president of the International 
Economic Policy Association, Dr. N. R. 
Danielian, and I believe they merit the 
consideration of not only the Members 
of Congress and the American business 
community, but also the American 
people generally. For that reason, I 
incorporate Dr. Danielian’s speech at 
this point in the RECORD. 

OPENING REMARKS By Dr. N. R. DANIELIAN, 
PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POL- 
ICY ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE U.S. ECONOMY AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, JUNE 30, 1959, WASHINGTON, 
D.C, 


The first national conference on the U.S. 
Economy and International Relations is 
hereby declared open. As president of the 
International Economic Policy Association, 
it is my pleasure to welcome you to this con- 
ference, which I hope will be the first in a 
series, to explore realistically and practically 
the problems confronting the United States 
and its allies in their struggle for survival as 
free and independent nations in a world of 
turmoil and conflict. 

The International Economic Policy Associ- 
ation was organized 2 years ago by a group 
of citizens interested in the economic phases 
of our international policy in the conviction 
and hope that military deterrence will suc- 
ceed in preventing total war and total de- 
struction, and that the peaceful means of 
spiritual, intellectual and economic persua- 
sion will determine the direction of political 
and economic society, 

From the vantage point of probable co- 
existence, the struggle in the world resolves 
itself into a choice of institutions to achieve 
economic progress with political independ- 
ence and, as a long-range aspiration, in- 
dividual freedom, 

In the stream of history. our form of civil- 
ization, based upon the ownership of private 
property, the protection of individual rights, 
and the selection of the Government by 
franchise, is a comparatively recent phe- 
nomenon. In contrast, absolutism has ex- 
isted for centuries in one form or another, 
whether it is called the divine right of kings 
or the dictatorship of the proletariat. This 
system of ours is not only new, but it is also 
a minority position in the world, minority 
in terms of the geographical areas it covers 
as well as the number of people who live 
under it. 

This system is under attack everywhere. 
The worldwide struggle in fact is a conflict 
between institutions—those of private prop- 
erty and personal freedom on the one side, 
and State ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and State control and discipline of 
people and their destinies, on the other. 

All of you here have been conscious of 
this struggle and in one way or another have 
been involved, both here and abroad, in some 
aspect of this worldwide conflict. This con- 
flict has military, economic and political 
aspects. The interrelationships of the vari- 
ous programs is not always clear as they are 
most complex. They include the national 
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budget, domestic tax rates, depreciation pol- 
icies, price levels, the military aspects of 
mutual security, the economic aspect of 
Government aid, the private investment 
programs, the tax treatment of private in- 
vestments abroad, the necessary guarantees 
to achieve confidence, the policies of other 
countries for the most effective utilization 
of both Government and private resources, 
the threat of dumping as a political weapon. 

It is the purpose of this conference to 
explore these interrelationships and to clar- 
ify, if possible, not as a common position, 
but merely as an educational objective, the 
specific and coordinated action that needs 
to be taken in order to achieve the overall 
objective. 

Having studied these problems over the 
past several years, the officers and directors 
of the association have adopted a number 
of specific program objectives. Ishall merely 
touch upon a number of these to indicate 
the direction in which we propose to act. 

We favor the mutual security program, 
with the proviso, however, that greater em- 
phasis be placed upon the use and encour- 
agement of private contracting, private con- 
sulting, private manufacturing enterprises, 
both here and abroad. We recommend the 
channelization of more of our lending re- 
sources through private institutions so that 
private ownership of property will become 
more widely spread. 

We favor the extension of foreign invest- 
Ment guaranties to cover civil strife, rebel- 
lion, and insurrection. 

We favor tax incentives to private enter- 
prise to encourage them to undertake greater 
risks and be prepared to take a larger share 


in the worldwide quest for economic devel- . 


opment. 

We favor the use of local currencies under 
Public Law 480 for educational purposes as 
well as for encouragement of private own- 
ership and private enterprise abroad through 
appropriate financial institutions. 

We favor the employment of private or- 
ganizations in the utilization of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses abroad over and above 
the existing commercial markets, including 
the use of private organizations in the ex- 
pansion of handling, storage, and distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Each one of these programs requires trans- 
lation Into specific action. This is the area 
in which we hope to make a distinctive 
contribution. 

Partial solution will not meet the present- 
day challenge. It is not enough, though 
desirable, to have tax incentives without 
guaranties against the uncertainties of mill- 
tary and political upheaval. It is not enough 
to have such guaranties if at any time host- 
country governments, with our help, may 
invest public funds in competitive govern- 
ment plants. It is not even enough to 
encourage private investment in one country 


and then use tax money to develop com- 


petitive government-owned plants in an- 
other, to earn foreign exchange by exports, 
and then destroy the chances of success of 
private investment in competing markets. 

We hope, therefore, that those interested 
in tax incentives will also concern them- 
selyes with guaranties, with mutual secu- 
rity programs and their administration, with 
the agricultural disposal program and the 
use made of the local funds received there- 
from, with the educational programs which 
are necessary to develop a new generation 
of entrepreneurs abroad, who in the long 
run, as leaders in their countries, will write 
the rules of business conduct. 

It is easy to fall to see the forest for the 
trees. It is our hope that we shall keep the 
forest in view while we tend to the trees; 
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and that you will join us In this effort—for 
the stakes are high—perhaps the very sur- 
vival of our form of society. 


Sprren or Dr. N. R. DANIELIAN AT THE LUNCH- 
EON IN HONOR oF THE CHIEFS OF DIPLOMATIC 
Missions 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to em- 
phasize to this knowledgeable and sophisti- 
cated audience that the economic problems 
of the Western World are interdependent 
and they are, in large part, also affected by 
the fiscal, the monetary, and economic poli- 
cles and programs of the United States and 
other allied nations. In solving the current 
problems, it is the difficult obligation of in- 
formed opinion -and the duty of govern- 
mental leaders to confront these problems 
realistically. As your program indicates, we 
have attempted to touch upon the main seg- 
ments of these problems; namely, the fiscal 
position and the limitations of the U.S. 
budget, the aims and objectives of develop- 
mental programs, the methods of utilizing 
governmental resources to advance these 
projects, and ways and means of utilizing 
the large reservoir of private capital and 
know-how in the pursuit of economic 
progress. 

Perhaps just as important as the avail- 
ability of resources is the definition of end 
objectives in the programs now under dis- 
cussion. It is true, that all nations, re- 
gardiess of form of government, desire, and 
each in its own way, strives for economic 
progress. To achieve this progress, there 
must be encouragement to capital forma- 
tion, which is the process of saving a part of 
the gross national product of each country 
for reinvestment in productive equipment. 

Assuming a condition of coexistence in 
the world and assuming also that all na- 
tions desire to encourage this process of 
capital formation and economic progress, 
then the principal issue in the world becomes 
the means whereby this is achieved. Here 
the world confronts a choice. 

On the one hand, there are the proposals 
that this can best be achieved through State 
enterprise with complete discipline and sub- 
Jugation of people to the programs of the 
State, which becomes the sole employer from 
farm to factory. On the other hand, there 
are those who believe, deeply and sincerely, 


that the process of economic progress and 


capital formation can best be attained un- 
der conditions of private ownership of prop- 
erty and by unleashing the creative initia- 
tive of people in the pursuit of their own 
happiness through thelr own labors. 

This is a society of private ownership, 
which carries with it a series of free 
choices—freedom of choice in one's educa- 
tion; freedom of choice in one’s employment; 
freedom of choice in where he lives or trav- 
els; freedom of choice in how he spends his 
earnings, in what he buys in the market- 
place; freedom of choice in what he believes 
and worships; freedom of speech and assem- 
bly; and as a consequence of this freedom, 
the right to choose his Government by fran- 
chise. 


There are these two choices before the 
world, and many countries are in the process 
of selecting one or the other or a compromise 
between the two. 

We would not be true to our traditions and 
our beliefs if we did not attempt to dem- 
onstrate and actively pursue policies and 
programs which we believe not only prom- 
ise economic progress, but, in the long run, 
more closely respond to the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of the human race, for in ad- 
dition to economic progress and security, the 
system we believe in will also contribute to 
the intellectual and spiritual freedom to 
which every man aspires after his physical 
needs are met. 
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Power Facilities on California’s Trinity 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the House In- 
terior Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation has scheduled hearings for 
next week on the joint development pro- 
posal to build privately the power facili- 
ties on California’s Trinity River. I re- 
cently noticed a well-written editorial in 
the San Bernardino (Calif.) Daily Sun 
on this subject. Among the views ex- 
pressed indicating constructive thought 
from the taxpayers’ standpoint were, 
“None of that power—or any other pub- 
lic power—is apt to be brought to San 
Bernardino County. Therefore the tax- 
payers of this county are among the 
many millions in the United States who 
are tired of putting up the money to sub- 
sidize users of electric power in a few 
favorite localities.” 

The article notes that, “The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. has offered the Federal 
Government 84% million a year for the 
falling water rights on the Trinity pro- 
ject. It would build the $60 million 
power facilities; it would pay the ordi- 
nary and normal Federal, State, and 
local taxes that a Government-owned 
project would not pay. This kind of 
money and savings are needed to help 
finance the California water plan that is 

to start with the Feather River project.” 

The editor concludes with the state- 
ment: 

Representatives of sections which have no 
public power and probably never will, vote 
for huge Government subsidies that provide 
cheaper power in competitive regions: This 
is still a country of free enterprise. If re- 
gions want more power, let them encourage 
investors to develop it, just. like all the rest 
of the country has done. If they want to 
yote their own bonds to go into the power 
business, let them proceed to do so. But it is 
high time the taxpayers who are to get no 
benefit from the development of such power 
tell their representatives in Congress to halt 
subsidies financed by all the people. 


In opposing the construction of the 
Trinity powerplants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Los Angeles Times edi- 
torialized: 

Considering that the Trinity River proj- 
ect would cost the Federal Government an 
estimated $225 million, without the P. G. & E. 
building the power installations, it would 
seem the Federal taxpayers—and the people 
of California are heavy Federal taxpayers— 
should be spared the additional cost. 


After mentioning that: 

The proposed contract will require the 
assent of Congress and no doubt will be 
fought by the fanatics of so-called public 
power development. 


The Times sums up with: 

The figures submitted by the Secretary, 
and the use of plain commonsense, would 
seem to indicate that private development is 
best for the interests of everybody. 
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In commenting on the pending Trinity 
joint development legislation, the Santa 
Rosa (Calif.) Press Democrat has reit- 
erated that, “Particularly at a time when 
Uncle Sam is spending more than he 
takes in and urgently needs funds for 
everything from national defense to 
water development in California, the 
proposal makes sense.” The editor 
points out that, “The proposed legisla- 
tion provides a method to start instal- 
ling generators now. And it also pro- 
vides that Uncle Sam can take over 
the works anytime it gives 2-year notice 
that it wants to do so. This fair com- 
promise probably will not satisfy the 
professional political semi-socialists nor 
the powerful Sacramento industrial area 
which will get power below what it costs 
the taxpayers if Trinity power is de- 
veloped as a Federal enterprise. We 
doubt if it satisfies P.G. & E. either, since 
the compromise involves making a $60 
million investment that the Government 
can end at any time. But the utility 
company has enough faith in the com- 
mon sense of the arrangement to accept 
it. Here’s hoping as much sense is shown 
by a majority of the Congress.” 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the above 
quotations from Northern and Southern 
California newspapers indicate and rep- 
resent the views of the great majority 
of the citizenry of the State. I am 
confident that the majority of the Na- 
tion's taxpayers would welcome and en- 
dorse the bills providing for Trinity 
joint development, as have irrigation 
districts, farmer groups, labor and busi- 
ness, for instead of subsidizing someone 
else, they would very much prefer to 


see $320 million enter the Treasury, not 


depart. 


Falling In Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times on July 7, 1959: 

FALLING IN STEP 


The change in sentiment on the part of 
the Democratic leadership in this, the 1st 
session of the 86th Congress, rates high 
among the more striking political phe- 
nomena in Washington in recent years. 

An important key section of the new Dem- 
ocratic Congress with its overwhelming ma- 
jority in the legislative branch of the 
Government came to Washington in Janu- 
ary determined to identify the Democratic 
Party as a party of free spending.- In De- 
cember the President had reached the con- 
clusion that the time had come when it had 
become imperative to reverse the trend of 
spending, which, in terms of total outpay- 
ments to the public, had reached the stag- 
gering total in fiscal 1959 of $94 billion. 

For a brief moment the opposition was in- 
clined to dismiss the President's proposal as 
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merely an attempt to find a spectacular and 
desperate issue. By the time Mr. Eisenhower 
had completed his blueprint for a balanced 
budget for 1960 and embodied it in the 
budget message public sentiment had begun 
to fall in behind him. Developments tend- 
ing to give increasing momentum to this in- 
cluded: the early figures on the 1959 budget 
as it began to take shape, indicating a deficit 
exceeding that of 1953, when the post- 
Korean rearmament program reached its 
crest; the continued rise in the speculative 
markets and the long drain on American 
gold stocks which had proceeded without in- 
terruption since February 1948. Perhaps the 
most serious single blow to the philosophy 
of spending was the fiasco that marked the 
majority report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report, made 
public in March of this year. Not only was 
this majority heavily one-sided but it had 
unusual prestige attached to it by virtue of 
the fact that the chairman was Senator PAUL 
Dovctas, of Illinois, highly regarded as an 
authority on economics on both sides of the 
Chamber. 

Rightly or wrongly, the impression became 
widespread that this important congressional 
committee had permitted political consid- 
erations to enter into what should have been 
a purely economic study. At the very time 
the committee's report was being released 
official public statistics were demonstrating 
that economic recovery had reached a degree 
of momentum at which it was not only 
highly undesirable to continue pump-prim- 
ing but that such a policy could have fatal 
effects in invigorating inflation, 


Back to Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr, ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “Back to 
Reality,” which appeared in the Rock- 
ford (III.) Morning Star of July 10, 1959: 

Back TO REALITY 


Somebody asked President Eisenhower at 
his press conference if he was not fearful 
that his use of the veto power would result 
in a negative public image of the Presidency. 
The President answered rapier-quick: 

"I'm not thinking so much of public 
images as I am of the public good.” 

In his assertion, there was reproof for that 
hackneyed image figure of speech. The 
President is tired of the image business 
seeing through a glass darkly—and bids the 
country get down to reality. 

And the biggest reality is the public good. 

Emphatically, the President spoke for the 
public good when he vetoed the housing bill. 
It is a catchall piece of legislation, loaded 
to the guards with inflationary items, calling 
on the taxpayers to ante up $1,375 million 
or go into the red by that much. 

Mr, Eisenhower lashed it unmercifully in 
his veto message; it is “extravagant, unneces- 
sary, excessive, inflationary, discriminatory, 
and unfair.” Its supporters have no good 
answer to any single one of those accusing 
adjectives. 

Particularly, the President struck at the 
urban renewal—that’s a fancy name for slum 
clearance—provisions of the bill. The sum 
called for ts $900 million for a biennium. 
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This is essentially a big city sugar plum; yet 
the whole economy picks up the check. 

He also hit at the provision for 190,000 new 
public housing units. In the face of the 
fact that this bracket of Federal activity 
should be liquidated, and that the public 
housers already have authorization for 100,- 
000 units still unconstructed, the bill asked 
for additional hundreds of millions to carry 
out public housing which nobody seriously 
wants. 

The President sharply attacked another 
phase of the housing bill—direct Federal 
loans for housing for the aged, He said he 
felt private capital and possibly Federal in- 
surance loans should pioneer in this field. 
A number of church organizations and fra- 
ternal societies are exploring the possibility 
of such housing, but are running into op- 
position from the elderly themselves. They 
don't want to be consigned to colony housing. 

The veto message said flatly that terms of 
this inflationary bill would be an obstacle 
to constructive progress toward better hous- 
ing for Americans. Instead of stimulating 
private investments, it would drive private 
credit from areas where it is urgently needed. 

The question now is whether Congress will 
accept or override a strong and righteous 
veto; whether it thinks it ought to cram 
this unwanted legislation down the taxpay- 
ers' throats to maintain its legislative 
prestige, or whether it, too, will discard the 
image business and look to the public good. 


The Role of Industry in International 
Economic Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


MÝ. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the International Economic Policy 
Association, recently organized, designed 
to mobilize American industry to play an 
important role in the combat between 
free nations and the totalitarian Com- 
munist bloc through the investment of 
5 eg capital in friendly, foreign coun- 
tries. 

I was privileged to attend a luncheon 
held in June 30, 1959, during the Na- 
tional Conference on the U.S, Economy 
and International Relations held under 
the auspicies of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Association. I was im- 
pressed with the principal address de- 
livered at that luncheon by Mr. John J. 
Powers, Jr., president and chairman of 
the board of Pfizer International, en- 
titled “The Role of Industry in Interna- 
tional Economic Development.” I want 
to call the attention of the House to a 
passage of Mr, Powers’ address quoting 
from the Mutual Security Act, Public 
Law 85-141, signed August 14, 1957, 
concerning the declaration of purposes 
of the Development Loan Fund as fol- 
lows: T 

The Congress accordingly reaffirms that it 
is the policy of the United States, and de- 
clares it to be the purpose of this title, to 
strengthen friendly foreign countries by en- 
couraging the development of their econo- 
mies through a competitive free enterprise 
system; to minimize or eliminate barriers to 
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the flow of private investment capital and 
international trade; to facilitate the crea- 
tion of a climate favorable to the investment 
of private capital; and to assist, on a basis of 
self-help and mutual cooperation, the efforts 
of free peoples to develop their economic re- 
sources and to increase thelr productive 
capabilities. 


Mr. Speaker, the quotation was of spe- 
cial interest to me because it is the text 
of an amendment I offered to the mutual 
security bill on July 19, 1957, which was 
unanimously adopted by the House of 
Representatives after receiving the ap- 
proval of both the majority and minority 
managers of the bill. The proceedings 
are to be found on pages 12210-12211 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 19, 
1957. 

Mr. Powers’ remarks deserve the con- 
sideration of my colleagues in the House 
as well as the American business com- 
munity, and I therefore incorporate his 
address at this point of my remarks. 
Tue ROLE or INDUSTRY IN INTERNATIONAL 

Economic DEVELOPMENT 


(By John J. Powers, Jr., president and chair- 
man of the board, Pfizer International) 


Much has been said of the need for greater 
utilization of private industry In coopera- 
tion with Government ald programs to fur- 
ther international economic development. 
Yet, too often, it seems to me we are moving 
in the opposite direction. One of the rea- 
sons may well be that we have not paused 
long enough to consider and make clear, 
even to ourselves, certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. Today, I should like to present one 
viewpoint about those principles. 

First of all, I should make clear that when 
I speak of Government economic aid I do 
not include military ald, which is a subject 
of its own. 

For perspective, I think it should be noted 
that the total of postwar economic aid of 
this type has not even begun to match the 
total of investment by private industrialists 
and private bankers since the end of World 
War II. In other words, the private sector 
is still by far the largest source of capital. 
Nevertheless, few would dispute that postwar 
economic ald has been an important factor 
in the reconstruction and vast expansion of 
the prewar industrial world. And I think It 
fitting to note that the American taxpayer 
performed one of the great enlightened jobs 
of history in helping put his European and 
Japanese competitors back into the market- 
place. 

Postwar industrial reconstruction is now 
behind us, but there is a great new indus- 
trial revolution stirring across the world in 
the so-called newly developing countries, 
and this has created a new focus of atten- 
tion with t to direct, nonmilitary 
Government aid—the need for it and the 
meaning of it. This revolution is particu- 
larly significant because many of the coun- 
tries in which it is taking place are the so- 
called neutralist or undetermined countries 
in the great ideological conflict between the 
Communist bloc and the free world, Indeed, 
it is this which adds that touch of tension 
that so often tends to distort sober judg- 
ment and makes it particularly necessary to 
stop and examine our basic reasons for pro- 
viding economic ald to these countries. 

Let us recall that America was the first 
underdelevoped country of modern times to 
- receive foreign aid on a massive scale, in all 
forms, and over a long period of time. 
French loans to the struggling colonies, Brit- 
ish investments in our mines and railroads, 
Swedish, Dutch, and Spanish contributions 
of men and money—the governments and 
Private investors of many lands helped build 
this country, and did so, incidentally, with- 
out destroying our newly won independence, 
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However, it is not primarily historical 
precedent but the compelling circumstances 
of the present which make international 
economic aid programs & vital necessity. Of 
these circumstances, the one that throws the 
longest shadow is the tremendous difference 
in standards of living throughout the world, 
the extremes of poverty and misery in many 
lands of Asia, the Middle East, Africa and in 
parts of our own hemisphere. It is true that 
this gap in human living conditions and 
opportunities has long existed, but in our 
century, as increasing numbers of men be- 
come free, they have—in the clear, clean 
atmosphere of Uberty—seen better than ever 
before, and finally fully comprehended, their 
unequal position in relation to the peoples 
of other countries. It is this realization of 
inequality which makes of it an unbearable 
burden, and we of the West, who first made 
equality the primary standard of democracy, 
can scarcely fail to understand and sympa- 
thize with the deep compulsion now moving 
these peoples. 

Therefore, I firmly believe that America— 
and all other countries in a position to do 
so—should join hands in a long-term inter- 
national economic aid program having as its 
objective the ultimate closing of the gap in 
world standards of living, recognizing, how- 
ever, that it must take generations to com- 
plete the task. We should do this not 
simply from a sense of charity, commend- 
able as is that great virtue, but as a matter 
of self-interest—for along this path lies the 
one sure way to peace and order in the world. 
We must impose only one condition—that 
in accomplishing this objective we do not 
lose the very concepts of freedom which 
now impel us toward it. 

The closing of the human gap Is, I suggest, 
the proper basic motive for any broad eco- 
nomic aid program of the future. Aid should 
not be based on a contest between ourselves 
and the Communist bloc—some kind of elec- 
tioneering campaign to see who can pass out 
the most favors to win the most votes in the 
newly developing countries. I believe that 
the motive for action is of fundamental im- 
portance—and if this kind of ward-politics 
viewpoint should ever become the real mo- 
tive of any country or group of countries— 
every instinct within me tells me that they 
are doomed to failure. The great goals of 
the nations receiving our help assure that 
their leaders will have too high a sense of 
values to be swayed by a handout, and in- 
deed that they will resent any but a busi- 
ness like approach, based on mutual interest 
and respect. 

This sense of mutual interest and respect 
must be the atmosphere in which we all view 
international development objectives. But I 
want to emphasize the need for a completely 
practical approach to this vision of the fu- 
ture, and I mean practical on the part of all 
concerned. Those countries in which the 
need for economic aid is greatest did not 
participate in the first industrial revolution. 
Most of them have been colonies of greater 
powers. They have been principally sup- 
pliers of raw materials, quite often depending 
on only one or two commodities. Their his- 
torles are in the main a long struggle of 
attempting to maintain a reasonable foreign 
exchange balance in the face of their need 
to import so many of the things they must 
have. They see greater self-sufficiency as the 
sure road to security and the maintenance of 
their independence, and for this reason there 
has sprung up in these countries a tremen- 
dous desire for rapid industrialization. The 
factory for them has become a symbol of 
prosperity: and security. Industrialization 
has taken on a sense of tremendous urgency, 
indeed the dimensions of a national emer- 
gency, and the emergency has seemed to 
justify taking any path toward the accom- 
plishment of the objective. 

Under these circumstances of haste and 
emergency, theses nations are all too fre- 
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quently building and operating state-owned 
factories, engaging in state trading, and actu- 
ally discouraging the private investor, in 
some strange belief that government can do 
the job of industrialization better and quick- 
er than private industry. True, they have 
every right to determine their own course of 
action, but in the light of the colossal 
achievements of private industry in the free 
world, we cannot even begin to comprehend 
such a direction on their part. Perhaps this 
is one reason why there is increasing dis- 
content with foreign aid on the part of the 
American taxpayer. 

Here are the realities of the situation as I 
see it. The resources of these countries are 
extremely limited. No matter how much aid 
they receive, it could not possibly be sufficient 
to do more than start them on the road 
toward their ultimate goals. From a prac- 
tical point of view, there is so much to be 
done that priorities must be established and 
objectives accomplished gradually, over a 
considerable period of time. Government re- 
sources are insufficient to finance all neces- 
sary public works projects, much less to con- 
struct factories which ĉan be built and oper- 
ated by private enterprise. The countries 
which try to do both spread their resources 
desperately thin and add to already over- 
whelming financial burdens. Would it not 
be infinitely more practical for them to en- 
courage private investment—from within the 
country or without as may be desirable or 
necessary. Seck out the people who have 
already demonstrated their ability to build 
the great industries of the world and bring 
them to your countries. Recognize the prob- 
lems of investing in a newly developing 
country and through your laws and regula- 
tions give those investors the opportunity, 
indeed, the desire, to build as they have done 
elsewhere, 

What is it that often hinders the use of 
this obvious approach—the fear of economic 
imperialism? How can this be taken seri- 
ously today? What does it mean? How 
would a government lose control of a coun- 
try in this day and age by permitting a series 
of foreign investments made completely at 
the discretion of, and under regulations 
established by, that very government? Fur- 
thermore, once the factory is built, even 
though accomplished with foreign money, 
know-how, and equipment, it becomes a part 
of its new country—the money has been 
spent, the know-how transmitted to local 
employees, the machinery secured perma- 
nently in place. 

The seemingly shortsighted view of some 
of these countries is, however, not what 
really astounds me but rather that the poli- 
cies of the American Government have all 
too often failed to encourage these nations 
in the direction of private enterprise. In- 
deed, the open-end, nonspecific govern- 
ment-to-government grants of past and cur- 
rent American aid programs, it seems to me, 
are a direct encouragement toward the build- 
ing of industry in the public sector and often, 
Iam sure unknowingly, abet programs spon- 
sored by the Communist bloc. 

Do we not reach the height of absurdity in 
the Western democracies if we continue to 
pour out economic aid for the purpose of 
socializing the productive units of a coun- 
try? These countries are forming their pat- 
terns of government right now and, for the 
American or other Western taxpayers, who 
believes deeply in the idea of free enterprise, 
to push them along the path of state con- 
trol of industry by providing funds for the 
purpose is indeed incredible. This is par- 
ticularly so because the basic conflict in 
ideology which is represented by selecting 
state ownership and control of industry 
rather than free enterprise is the very issue 
in the conflict between the free and the 
totalitarian worlds, in which our lives are 
completely absorbed. 

Fortunately I am not alone in this point 
of view. Indeed, I should like to quote from 
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Public Law 85-141 of August 14, 1957, 
amending the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
relative to the Development Loan Fund. It 
says in its declaration of p ome ©. 9 the 
Congress accordingly reaffirms that it is the 
policy of the United States, and declares it to 
be the purpose of this title, to strengthen 
friendly foreign countries by encouraging 
the development of their economies through 
a competitive free enterprise system; to 
minimize or eliminate barriers to the flow of 
private investment capital and International 
trade; to facilitate the creation of a climate 
favorable to the investment of private cap- 
ital; and to assist, on a basis of self-help and 
mutual cooperation, the efforts ot free peoples 
to develop their economic resources and to 
increase their productive capabilities.” 

If this is the intent of Congress, I submit 
that Government economic aid should be 
sharply directed into well-defined basic 
areas such as public works, power, and com- 
munications—namely, projects so vast in 
scope and so public in nature as to be inap- 
propriate, in the newly developing coun- 
tries, for the private businessman. I be- 
lieve equally that the production of capital 
and consumer goods and services should be 
an obligation and responsibility of private 
enterprise, I believe that a country should 
look first to its own private business com- 
munity, then call upon capital and tech- 
nology from abroad to make up such defi- 
ciencies as exist at home. And it profits or 
royalties are sent abroad, this is a small 
price to pay for the contribution which the 
foreign entrepreneur leaves behind. 

Let me make clear, then, where I stand 
on my own Government's aid program. I 
am for Government economic aid when it 
helps a country build harbors to bring in 
goods or ship them abroad, highways to 
move them by, dams to provide electric 
power and irrigation. I am against eco- 
nomic aid when it is used in whole or in 
part to bulld a government-owned textile 
mill, a chemical plant, a cement factory. I 
am for economic. aid necessary to build 
schools in which to educate the young and 
in which to train the scientists and tech- 
niclans who will help the country's growth 
and development, just as Iam for economic 
aid to build clinics and hospitals in which 
to care for the maimed and the sick. I am 
against economic ald when it is employed to 
finance state institutions which buy and sell 
and trade in competition with the private 
trader. I am for economic aid which helps 
a businessman, whatever his nationality, 
build a factory and in so doing contribute to 
the economic growth of a country and to its 
political stability. I am against economic 
aid which would tend to make men crea- 
tures of the state. 

The agencies for providing economic ald, 
either to a government or to private parties, 
exist in the United States and other coun- 
tries today and these agencies should con- 
tinue to be employed for the time being. 
But I earnestly recommend that the U.S. 
Development Loan Fund be used primarily 
for loans to private industry, which is the 
primary purpose for which it was created. 

However, in order to lay at rest the fear of 
industrial economic imperialism, and to 
make economic aid the truly joint effort it 
now should be, I believe that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund type of assistance to pri- 
vate industry should eventually be chan- 
neled through international organizations. 
I mention as possible examples the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the In- 
ter-American Development Bank recently 
Proposed by the U.S. Government. 

The aspirations of the newly developing 
nations of the earth are, I believe, relatively 
simple—political independence and eco- 
nomic progress. It is my profound conyic- 
tion that the road toward those objectives 
is the road of private enterprise, human 
equality, and individual freedom, These 
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concepts were expressed—in words more 
eloquent than any I can muster—183 years 
ago: Wie hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, Gov- 
ernments are instituted among Men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

I submit that this could be not just the 
American Declaration of Independence, but 
a philosophy for the political and economic 
self-fulfillment of all men, in all lands. 


More Monkey Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the absurd- 
ities of the Pentagon’s information poli- 
cies were discussed at great length in the 
House of Representatives last April when 
I reported the on-again-off-again secre- 
cy about the use of monkeys in research. 
The disclosure that a military secrecy 
stamp had been slapped on monkey re- 
search information—only to be lifted 
when the Pentagon wanted to issue a 
back-patting press release—drew a vio- 
lent attack from the Pentagon's recently- 
resigned General Counsel, Mr. Robert A. 
Dechert. 

The Pentagon’s top legal adviser, who 
is a Philadelphia lawyer in every sense of 
the phrase, even went so far as to charge 
that disclosure of the fact that the 
United States uses monkeys in research 
would give aid and comfort to the Com- 
munists. Obviously, he thought that 
such disclosure would aid a potential 
enemy unless the information was re- 
leased by the Pentagon's publicity ex- 
perts. 

Last May we were treated to another 
sample of monkey business at the Pen- 
tagon. On May 17, 1959, a reporter for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal asked 
scientists at the Port Knox Army Medical 
Research Laboratory for information 
about the laboratory’s use of monkeys in 
space research. He expected no trouble, 
for 2 months earlier he had written a 
long story about the research monkeys. 
But under the Pentagon’s policy of selec- 
tive secrecy, he was told that information 
about the monkeys suddenly had become 
a military secret. 

The reason for the selective secrecy be- 
came apparent 2 weeks later when two 
monkeys were shot into space to the ac- 
companiment of press releases, a special 
press conference and all the other para- 
phernalia of the press-agent’s trade. 
Monkeys, it seems, are a military secret 
unless they can be used for the Penta- 
gon's self-serving publicity purposes. 

The House Government Information 
Subcommittee asked the Defense De- 
partment to explain its latest on-again- 
off-again secrecy gambit. In a vituper- 
ative reply, the Department's recently 
resigned General Counsel again denied 
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that the Pentagon was monkeying 
around with research information, He 
pointed out that a classified memoran- 
dum from the Pentagon’s No. 1 public- 
ity man, Murray Snyder, advised only 
“careful handling” of monkey research 
information. But the legal expert ad- 
mitted that the memorandum carried 
the military security stamp “Confi- 
dential” in big, red letters. This is most 
certainly careful handling, for the 
President's own Executive order directs 
that “Confidential” shall be stamped 
only on defense information which, if 
disclosed, “could be prejudicial to the 
defense interests of the Nation.” 

It now appears that the “Confiden- 
tial” stamp was being used not to pro- 
tect the “defense interests of the Na- 
tion” but to guard the interests of top 
administration policymakers who dare 
not let the American people know how 
they arrive at policy decisions. Mr. 
Snyder's classified memorandum trans- 
mitted State Department documents 
also classified “Confidential,” and those 
State Department documents appar- 
ently warned of an adverse reaction 
against the United States in India 
where there is a cult of monkey wor- 
shippers. Such a reaction, the State 
Department documents apparently said, 
could be exploited against the United 
States by the Communists. 

The absurdity of this policy is laid 
bare by the report of an American news- 
paperman recently returned from the 
Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic. Us- 
ing none of the facilities of the admin- 
istration’s farflung and expensive in- 
telligence network, Mr. Robert Hotz dis- 
covered that monkeys are being trans- 
ported from India to Russia, 8 tons to 
a planeload. He also discovered that 
the monkeys were used for research in 
Russia just as in the United States. 

Thus there is no propaganda adyan- 
tage to be gained by a Russian charge 
that the United States is using monkeys 
for research, for Russia is doing exdéctly 


-the same thing. It is inconceivable that 


our cloak-and-dagger experts in the 
State and Defense Departments are un- 
aware of the planeloads of research 
monkeys shipped to Russia. 

The answer is obvious. Military se- 
curity stamps are used in this case— 
and in many other instances—to cover 
up information until the administration 
press agents can squeeze out of it every 
possible drop of publicity for their own 
particular cause. . 


I commend to every Member of the 
House Mr. Robert Hotz’ well-written 
exposé of the silly secrecy in the Penta- 
gon, printed in the July 13, 1959 issue 
of Aviation Week: 

More MONKEY BUSINESS 


For the past few months there has been 
considerable furor between the Pentagon 
and the Congress on just how secret the use 
of Indian rhesus monkeys in space and med- 
ical research should be and just how preju- 
dicial to the Nation's welfare disclosure of 
this Information might be. If this all 
sounds ridiculous, it is because it really is. 

But this monkey business is worth explor- 
ing in some detail because it is symptomatic 
of how peacetime censorship and Govern- 
ment thought control are being practiced 
by some Pentagon officials, It also affords a 
Tare look into the alleged reasoning process 
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behind many of their more ludicrous de- 
cisions. 

The current monkey business started with 
& complaint to Congress by the Dayton Daily 
News that the Pentagon was withholding in- 
formation on the use of monkeys in space 
experimentation on the ground of military 
security, Representative JonN Moss, Dem- 
ocrat of California, whose House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee has done 
such a Valiant job of exposing the officiai 
withholders of public information, investi- 
gated the Dayton paper's complaint. This 
simple inquiry produced an indignant ex- 
plosion from the Defense Department's gen- 
eral counsel, Robert Dechert, whose letter of 
reply acrused the Moss committee of every- 
thing from aiding the Communist cause to 
steiling Pentagon secrets. 

Among other things, Mr. Dechert wrote the 
foltowing gem about the monkey business: 

It is our belief that your committee's ac- 
tion in this matter not only has served to 
discourage respect for the security system 
but also the only real beneficiaries can be 
the Communist propagandists who want to 
stir up trouble between us and other na- 
tions.” 

Mr. Dechert also said the basic correspon- 
dence on this Defense Department policy 
must remain “confidential” and even the 
name of “another government agency in- 
volved” (State Department) was classified. 
Mr. Dechert was also joined in these loud 
walls of “security breach” and “offering aid 
and conifort to the enemy“ by Murray Sny- 
der, assistant secretary of defense for public 
affairs, who stoutly defended this viewpoint 
before the Aviation Writers Association con- 
vention in Washington last May. 

Now what lies behind all of this Defense- 
State Department hush-hush that the Amer- 
ican people can't be told for fear of under- 
mining our defense posture and foreign pol- 
icy? It is simply that these rhesus monkeys 
are imported by the planeload from India 
for use in important space and medical re- 
search and that in India, a land of many 
religions, there are some groups that would 
be offended by this use of an animal they 
hold in high regard. The State-Defense De- 
partment theory was that any disclosure of 
this fact would arouse Indians against the 
United States and endanger our relations 
with India. 

The theory also was apparently held (we 
will never know because the documents on 
this subject are still confidential) that the 
Communists would use this fact as prop- 
aganda to create a rift between the United 
States and India. This hysteria reached 
such a peak that when the time came to fire 
two monkeys into space in an Army Jupiter 
missile a frantic search was made for true- 
blue native U.S.-born monkeys for the task 
to avoid any offense to Indian monkey wor- 
shippers. A Kansas-born rhesus was finally 
used. 


All of this Defense-State Department 
hypothesis implies that this country must 
be doing something the Soviet Union is not. 
Otherwise how could the Russians turn this 
policy to our disadvantage? Is this hypoth- 
esis true? 

For the answer I suggest that Mr. Dechert, 
since he is leaving the Defense Department 
and now should have ample time, Mr, Snyder 
and the State Department officials who col- 
laborated with him on this policy take upa 
vigil on the airport steps at Tashkent, the 
capital of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic 
and the gateway of international air traffic 
between the Soviet Union and India. If 
they watch long enough they will see twin- 
jet TU-104 transports roar up to the serv- 
icing ramp and disgorge only a few Russians 
in long white coats, But these white- 
costed Russians will not be the only pas- 
sengers in the jet fuselage that normally 
seats 70 human passengers. Inside are 8 
tons of rhesus monkeys being flown from 
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India to Moscow for use in all types of medi- 
cal research including the space program. 

Surely this must be a tightly held military 
secret protected by a Soviet security screen, 
but we decided to try to check the facts with 
Aeroflot, which has a monopoly on the 
monkey hauls between Delhi and Moscow. 

“Certainly we carry monkeys out of India,” 
the Aeroflot officials told us, “It is very 
profitable business. We charge the Soviet 
Government 11,000 rubles a fiying hour to 
charter a TU-104 with an 8-ton money load 
from Delhi-Moscow. 

“There is a doctor and four attendants 
with each load of monkeys.” 

We checked the story with medical men in 
Moscow. “Certainly we use Indian monkeys 
in research,” they reported. Some of the 
institutes in the Moscow area use 15 to 20 
monkeys a day in their activities. One Brit- 
ish correspondent, with whom we talked, 
had recently been chased to Tashkent by 
his London office to investigate a report that 
an Abominable Snowman had strayed from 
the Pamir peaks and was terrorizing Uzbeki- 
stan. Investigating on the spot, the British 
reporter found the animal actually involved 
had shrunk to a rhesus monkey that had 
escaped the vigilance of his keepers while a 
Tu-104 was parked at Tashkent airport. He 
viewed the remains of the rhesus that had 
been treed and shot by an Uzbek tribesman. 

This research on the rhesus in the 
U.S.S.R. raises some interesting questions 
about the still highly classified Defense- 
State Department monkey business that we 
hope Mr, Moss will refer to the Pentagon. 

If the Soviet Union is importing monkeys 
from India for the same research purposes 
as the United States, how can this fact pos- 
sibly be used by Communist propagandists, 
as Mr. Dechert so clearly suggests? 

Do the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment know the Soviets are engaged in im- 
porting rhesus monkeys from India by the 
8-ton Tu-104 load? If so, is this informa- 
tion “classified" and does it require with- 
holding from the American people? 

If State-Defense don't know, how can they 
formulate “defense” policy without even the 
elementary facts of the situation involved 
at their command? 

If they do know, why are they using this 
situation as an excuse to withhold informa- 
tion from the Amcrican public on the 
grounds that this is information “the publi- 
cation of which could be prejudicial to the 
defense interests of the Nation”? 

Clearly, the suggestion of Mr. Moss that 
Mr. Dechert do a little more homework and 
jump to fewer conclusions” is in order. 
And perhaps this whole ludricous business 
of official monkey business can be useful in 
exposing the activities of a group of poorly 
informed bureaucrats who are trying to do 
the American people’s thinking for them. 


A Law Above Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the Evening Star of Washington, D, C., 
on July 11, 1959: : 

A Law ABOVE Po.rrics 

When the Treasury Department an- 
nounced this week that it would pay a near- 
record 4.728 percent interest rate on a 
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$2 billion Issue of 1 year, or short-term, 
bills it was not setting the highest rate in 
38 years for the benefit of the Nation's 
bankers. Instead, it was borrowing money 
at the lowest price it could find—by com- 
petitive bidding in a free market that is 
governed by the nonpolitical law of supply 
and demand. There is no rule in this mar- 
ket which says that the owners of money— 
hundreds of thousands of investors and 
lenders represented through the banking 
system—must lend their money to the 
Treasury Department at any Government- 
fixed return, high or low. Only in a totali- 
tarian state, where there is no free econ- 
omy, can there be such a rule. 

And even though investment in U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities is the safest in the world, 
its attractiveness still is affected by the rate 
of return, compared with that available 
through other inyestment of money. Along 
with its tax income, the Government needs 
a continuing large supply of borrowed 
money—obtainable only in competition with 
other borrowers such as State and local gov- 
ernments, private business, mortgage pro- 
grams, and the like. In this competition, 
the Government already has found a dan- 
gerously declining investor interest in its 
bonds—obligations running more than 5 
years with a 4.25-percent rate ceiling and 
the smaller denomination savings bonds 
with a 326 maximum rate. As a conse- 
quence, the Treasury has been forced more 
and more into the short-term markets 
where there is no statutory rate ceiling. 
Excessive reliance on the short-term market 
is inflationary and hazardous in the massive” 
refinancing operations needed to manage a 
$285 billion public debt. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted now, in partial compliance with 
an administration recommendation, to give 
the President authority for à 2-year period 
to set aside the outdated long-term rate 
ceilings when found necessary in the na- 
tional interest. This is an issue which has 
been made into a political football by ad- 
ministration critics. Nevertheless, it clear- 
ly is in the national interest for the Treas- 
ury to have greater flexibility in its debt 
management, and greater access to long- 
term money would help provide it. Congress 
should promptly approve the recommenda- 
tions of the House committee, 


Contracting Out—A Device for Reducing 
Federal Employment and Lowering Em- 
ployment Standards Without Reducing 
Federal Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


E OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 3 of this year I submitted at 
page A770 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a mass of material on an incident at the 
Army Support Center in St, Louis in- 
volving the dismissal of a group of 
custodial employees on the pretext that 
their work could be done more econom- 
ically under contract to a private firm. 
I was primarily concerned, of course, 
over the individuals affected by the dis- 
missals, but my purpose in bringing it 
before the Congress was to point up a 
spreading policy throughout the Gov- 
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ernment of displacing career Federal 
employees in all kinds of employment 
by contracting out their work to private 
firms. The worst aspect of the practice, 
in addition to the unfairness to career 
employees, is that in many if not most 
instances the Government does not in 
fact save any money under these con- 
tracts. 

Today, I retold the story of the inci- 
dent at the Army Support Center in 
testimony before the Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and in the course of my testimony 
brought up to date the case of the cus- 
todial contract at St. Louis, including 
the information from the General Ac- 
counting. Office that the savings origi- 
nally claimed by the Army were ridicu- 
lously overstated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very grateful to our 
colleague, Judge Davis, chairman of the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, for 
the help he provided me earlier this year 
in my fight for the reinstatement of the 
group of custodians let go at the Army 
Support Center, and for his sympathetic 
understanding of the dangers to an 
effective civil service system inherent in 
the spreading contracting-out practice. 

And I again thank Judge Davis, Mr. 
Speaker, for the opportunity he pro- 
vided me this morning to appear as the 
opening witness of the subcommittee’s 
hearings into the manpower policies of 
the General Services Administration, 
including the policy in connection with 
contracting out work normally done by 
civil service employees. 

Because of the number of Members 
of Congress who have expressed interest 
in the problem which I discussed in my 
testimony this morning, I am now sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, by unanimous consent, 
the statement which I delivered before 
the Davis subcommittee, as follows: 
ContTractinc-Out—A Device FOR REDUCING 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND LOWERING EM- 

PLOYMENT STANDARDS WITHOUT REDUCING 

FEDERAL Costs 
(Testimony By Congresswoman LEONOR K. 

SulLwax. St. Louis, before Manpower 

Utilization Subcommittee, House Commit- 

tee on Post Office and Civil Service, July 

15, 1959) 

Chairman Davis and members of the sub- 
committee, I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity to appear at the opening of your 
hearings on manpower utilization and the 
contracting-out device, and to tell you of a 
situation which occurred in St, Louis which 
I think sums up in rather shocking fashion 
the reasons why the present administra- 
tion’s employment policies need a critical 
review—and cry for correction. I con- 
gratulate you, Judge Davis, and the subcom- 
mittee for becoming Interested in this prob- 
lem, and I am hopeful that out of your 
hearings, we will get the kind of legisla- 
tion—or action—we need to prevent similar 
occurrences in the future. 

Incidentally, I want to say that when this 
matter first came to my attention around 
the start of this session of Congress, I went 
to Judge Davis and found him, and the 
staff, extremely helpful and deeply sym- 
pathetic. f 

I am going to ask that the material I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Feb- 
ruary 3 along with some later letters and 
other correspondence which I shall supply 
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subseqently, be made part of my testimony 
today, if that is satisfactory. 
ARMY CLAIMS SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


Now, Mr, Chairman, here is the kind of 
situation I hope you will pursue and in the 
future prevent: 

Last December 17 laborers in an Army in- 
stallation in St. Louis were notified they were 
being separated because thelr work was to 
be farmed out on a contract basis. All of 
the evidence clearly indicated to me that 
the contract would cost the Government far 
more than the wages of these 17 men. I 
asked the General Accounting Office to in- 
vestigate that aspect of it, and I asked the 
Army for detalis. 

I was assured by the Army that everything 
had been done in a perfectly proper manner, 
that the Government would save a great deal 
of money—a great deal—that the Budget 
Bureau directives called for this kind of 
policy, and that the 17 men would be helped 
to find other work. That was the Army's 
story in a nutshell, and what was not ac- 
tually false about it was at least inaccurate. 

Let me take these points in order: 

USE OF INAPPLICABLE YARDSTICK 


First, would the Government save money 
by contracting out the custodial work done 
by these 17 employees at St. Louis? In a 
letter to Chairman Gronen Manon of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee on 
February 4—the day after I aired this mat- 
ter in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—the Di- 
rector of Army Budget sent word for word a 
letter which another general had previously 
sent to me defending the contract in this 
case and asserting there would be a sub- 
stantial reduction in direct costs. But in 
the letter which went to Congressman 
Manon, there was an additional para- 
graph—not included in the version which I 
had recelved—giving actual figures, It 
claimed a saving to the Federal Government 
of $77,000, based on an estimated cost of 
3644 cents a square foot, if the Government 
did the work, and 24.7 cents if the private 
contractor did it. These figures were, to me, 
incredible—unbelievable—and with good 
reason. The General Accounting Office has 
now provided that good reason, It said the 
figures were not only inaccurate but were, 
in part, based on admittedly inappropriate 
comparisons. In other words, the Army was 
basing the square-foot estimates for Gov- 
ernment conduct of the work on an in- 
applicable yardstick—and knew it. It was 
translating into terms of 31 Federal custo- 
dial employees a cleaning job which the 
General Accounting Office said would ac- 
tually be performed by only 21 employees. 
Now this is just plain statistical falsifica- 
tion. I don't know who did it, who Hed, 
but the poor general who signed the letter to 
Congressman Manon was handed false in- 
formation.. That is shocking instance No, 1 
about this whole thing. 

SAVINGS OF $94,000 SHRINK TO $28,000 AND 
LESS 


After the General Accounting Office got 
the details on which the estimated savings 
were based, and after it went over them 
critically, it found that the maximum saving 
possible by farming out the work of these 
17 custodial employces was not $94,000 as 
originally claimed by the Army or even 
$77,000 as later claimed, but less than 
$28,000. This was true, the GAO said, even 
though the contractor was cleaning for 
$53,613 the same area presumably, as the 
Army would have to pay $92,164 to clean 
with its own employees. 

For, as it turned out, the contractor doing 
the work for $53,613 is not expected to do 
the annual housecleaning tasks normally 
performed by the regular employees 
cleaning walls, partitions, fixtures, etc. The 
contract does not include those. It includes 
only regular cursory cleaning—a flick of a 
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dust rag, emptying waste baskets, cleaning 
the floors, etc, If the annual houseclean- 
ing tasks were added to the contract, it 
would cost another $14,322—I will supply all 
of these figures for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, but in any event the alleged or ap- 
parent savings of more than §40,000 as 
between Government direct costs in doing 
the work and the contract cost had now 
shrunk down to less than $28,000. 


ARMY FORGETS TO PROVIDE FOR SECURITY 


But in looking into it further, the General 
Accounting Office discovered that the Army, 
in letting out a contract to clean a defense 
installation, had made absolutely no provi- 
sion for assuring the security of the areas 
cleaned by catch-as-catch-can, hourly work 
part-time employees of an outside contrac- 
tor. The civil service employees who were 
displaced were, of course, subject to security 
clearance. The contractor hired part-time 

-workers for 81 or $1.12 or $1.25 an hour— ' 
people who had other daytime jobs and put 
in an extra 4-hours at night for additional 
income. 

So the payoff is this: The Army would con- 
ceivably save a maximum of $27,000 or 
$28,000 through this contract, except that 
the cost of.security measures was not taken 
into consideration. Furthermore, no con- 
sideration was given to reclassifying the 
Army employees into janitors; instead of 
laborers. These things might almost offset 
any savings obtained through this contract 
according to the GAO. Perhaps the Army 
may actually save a very few dollars in the 
end. But the lives of 17 career employees, 
many of them veterans, some of them 10- 
point disabled veterans, were completely 
disrupted—and for what? 

Now, in addition to the fact that the say- 
ings claimed by the Army originally have 
evaporated into thin air on critical analysis 
by the General Accounting Office, what about 
the rest of the Army’s assurances—that the 
men involved would be helped to find other 
work? 

MEN DISPLACED SUFFER ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


As of early this year when I first inquired 
about their prospects, I was informed that 
perhaps three would be placed in other jobs. 
I heard periodically from these men, and 
they reported to me on the hopelessness of 
getting other work through the Army. 
Three apparently were placed. Two gave up 
and went on retirement. One was fired for 
unauthorized absence; apparently things got 
too much for him, and he tried to drown his 
sorrow one night. 

The rest were getting nowhere. I wrote 
letters in their behalf, I did everything I 
could, I raised cain because, frankly, I did 
not feel the contract was proper. Finally, 
5 of the remaining 11 were referred to 
other Federal jobs and 6 were called back to 
work after a month’s unemployment, 

They were hardly back on the job, how- 
ever, when they began writing to me that 
they were being made to regret having asked 
me for help. They were not assigned to their 
old jobs. They were put on a kind of standby 
basis, as extra helpers, and then a month or 
s0 later notified they were again being sepa- 
rated. At this pgint, another gave up and 
retired. One was sent to another installa- 
tion to work, but was turned down as being 
too old. They write me heartbreaking letters 
about temporary jobs or no jobs. It is ter- 
rible what has happened to the families of 
these men. And-why? For what? 
CONTRACTING-OUT TO “SHORE-UP" AND PROVIDE 

“VIABLE” ECONOMY 

I was informed that contracting out Fed- 
eral jobs of this nature fits in with the 
Eisenhower administration's policy of turn- 
ing as much as possible of Federal work over 
to private enterprise, as a means of shoring 
up the economy of the country—in behalf, 
as the Budget Director wrote me, of a viable 
economy. 
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Some of the Army brass put it differently: 
they sald that a farming out of this kind of 
work would help to solve the general fund- 
ing situation of the Defense Department, 
meaning, perhaps, that firing 17 janitors in 
St. Louis would make a big dent in balancing 
the $40 billion Defense budget. It would be 
nice to think that the firing of the 17 men 
would play a key role in balancing the Fed- 
eral budget, but the facts do not bear it 
out, and meanwhile the budgets of these 
families were turned upside down. 

CONTRACTS PROVIDE WAY OF HIDING COSTS 


It is obvious what happened here, The 
orders came through to cut civilan person- 
nel. The idea of cutting personnel is to 
save money. But instead of looking around 
for ways to achieve savings In personal serv- 
ices, consolidating jobs, or organizing the 
workload in a better way, someone came up 
with the idea of knocking out 17 jobs by 
reaching out to the lowest paid employees, 
firing a whole block of custodial workers and 
contracting out their work. The roster would 
show 17 fewer jobs. True, costs would not 
go down—but maintenance costs on a con- 
tract basis can be disguised very easily, and 
there would be the appearance of personnel 
savings. That is at the bottom of all of this 
extensive contracting-out activity—particu- 
larly in the Defense Department, but else- 
where too. 

Now I hate to take so much of the time 
of this subcommittee to discuss in such de- 
tail what might appear to be a trivial 
incident involying a handful of men. But 
I retell the story here because I think it 
is the sort of thing you are anxious to un- 
cover, and expose and correct—not just for 
17 janitors in St. Louis, but for many of the 
thousands upon thousands of Government 
employees all over the country now being 
subjected to a similar kind of pushing 
around. 

WAGE LEVELS THREATENED 

This device of contracting out work which 
should be and which normally is performed 
by Government employees—by career em- 
Ployees under civil service—can lend to a 
breakdown of wage levels for those at the 
lower income levels, particularly. With 
enough unemployment—and we still have 
lots of it—a contractor can pick up part- 
time “moonlighter” workers to work for the 
legal minimum, thus displacing career em- 
ployees whose wage standards Congress has 
decreed must be decent and fair—not merely 
the minimum which can be imposed under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The whole 
concept of civil service is attacked and 
threatened by this kind of policy, The men 
displaced in St. Louis wrote me they were 
Offered work by the contractor to clean for 
$1 an hour, or $1.12 an hour, 4 hours a 
night, the same areas they had been doing 
before at regular pay of around $2 an hour 
on a full-time basis: Is this fair? Is it 
right? Š 

LABOR DEPARTMENT CLAIMS LACK OF 
JURISDICTION 

When I received that information, I con- 
tacted the Secretary of Labor to find out 
what standards are imposed by Federal law 
for employment on Government contracts 
of this nature. I was informed that the 
usual laws on wage standards on Govern- 
ment contracts did not apply in this kind 
of contract, and that the only requirement 
was probably the minimum wage law of $1 an 
hour. Here, it seems to me, is a good area 
to start in passing legislation to meet this 
problem. Is it the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help maintain and improve wage 
levels, or Join in undercutting them? That 
is very much a matter of concern to this 
subcommittee, I know, 
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UNDER SECRETARY MILTON TO REVIEW FUTURE 
CONTRACTS 


There are a few aspects of this contract- 
ing-out issue that might be noted at this 
point. First of all, as a result of my pro- 
tests over the St. Louls incident, the Un- 
der Secretary of the Army, Mr. Hugh Mil- 
ton II, a man I feel is very anxious to do 
the right thing, has ordered that in the 
future all proposed contracts of the kind 
entered into in St. Louis Army Support Cen- 
ter must be cleared with his office. If this 
had been done originally, I’m sure the Inci- 
dent would never have arisen. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES ACTIVE ON 
PROBLEM 


Furthermore, this subcommittee has done 
an outstanding job in spotlighting some of 
the incidents which have occurred elsewhere 
in the Government. You are doing an ex- 
cellent job. The Government Operations 
Committee has also found some shocking in- 
stances of contracting-out practices. The 
Armed Services Subcommittee under Con- 
gressman Me. Price is examining into De- 
fense Department military contracts, as part 
of its overall look at manpower policies in 
defense. And the Mahon subcommittee put 
into the report on the Defense Department 
appropriation bill, clear-cut language pro- 
hibiting the contracting out of professional 
services except where there is absolutely no 
choice in the matter from a national de- 
fense standpoint. That would not, of course, 
cover the kind of instance I have protested 
here today. 7 


DEFENDING INTEGRITY OF CIVIL SERVICE 


But I think Congress has repeatedly made 
it clear, that we do not believe the Govern- 
ment can always save money or can always 
do a better job by farming out work to pri- 
vate enterprise instead of continuing it in 
the hands of career Federal employees. I 
think we have made it clear that we do not 
think Federal employees are all drones and 
nincompoops and that private enterp 2 is 
always and invariably abie to do a better job 
of any assignment than a Federal agency. 

As the Members know, I am chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Panama Canal of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. The canal is a hundred-million- 
a-year enterprise. It is well run-—very well 
run, It is run in a businesslike fashion—by 
Federal employees. It was built by the Gov- 
ernment directly—aiter attempts to have it 
built on a contract basis by private firms 
proved a dismal failure. 

This is not to say the Government should 
run everything and do everything. But it is 
to say that in areas where experience has 
clearly showed that Government operations 
are efficient and effective and economical— 
and there are many, many such—there is no 
good reason, no legitimate reason, for up- 
setting the whole program, firing the em- 
ployees, and indiscriminately farming out 
the work to private enterprise. This is the 
area you are investigating, and I want you 
to know that you have my wholehearted sup- 
port for what you are doing. Thank you. 


Labor Reform Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


— 
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marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Monday, July 6, 1959 entitled “On 
Whose Side”: 

On WHosE SmE? 

After more than 6 weeks, the House Labor 
Committee 1s still struggling with the writ- 
ing of a labor reform bill. The committee 
is under intense union pressure. Every 
member of it, and of course every member 
of the House, must face the voters next year. 
Union leaders are making the most of their 
concentrated power, especially in city dis- 
tricts, to affect the results of congressional 
elections. 

So it is not surprising that the reports 
from the committee speak of a steady drift 


“toward weakening one clause after another 


of the Senate-passed bill. The Senate bill 
itself, in our opinion, does not meet the pub- 
lic demand for a genuine and effective re- 
form measure which adequately corrects the 
abuses exposed by the McClellan investiga- 
tion, To water it down still further would 
represent a humiliating defeat of the pub- 
lic interest by organized group pressure. 

Inevitably, the question is now arising: 
Would not half a loaf be better than none? 
A bill which carried out some of the needed 
reforms might very well be preferable to no 
legislation at all, but individual Representa- 
tives must be judged by their individual 
contributions to the final result, A Con- 
gressman who votes and works for a watered- 
down bill instead of a truly effective and 
comprehensive one must be prepared to go 
before the voters as a candidate who placed 
the union lobby's interest above the public 
interest, 

It is not difficult to tell where the public 
interest lies. It lies first in reasonable but 
effective reform of internal union organiza- 
tion: In public accountability for union 
welfare funds and other finances, in pro- 
tecting the rights of union members from 
usurpation by union’ bosses, in making the 
leaders more directly answerable to the 
rank-and-file. Secondly, the public inter- 
est demands effective legislation against sec- 
ondary boycotts and “blackmail” picketing, 

The first general objective can be attained 
by adopting the Senate bill's provisions on 
financial accounting and its bill of rights 
for union members, preferably with a 
stronger enforcement clause, The second 
objective requires rewriting of the Senate 
measure as it applies to “hot cargo” and 
blackmail picketing. 

The House could find no better guide to 
legislation on the latter points than Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell's proposals. Mr, 
Mitchell is not trying to outlaw legitimate 
secondary boycotts—those, for example, 
which are directed against a company's per- 
forming struck work—nor is he trying to 
outlaw legitimate picketing. His proposed 
amendments would strike only at the kind 
of boycott by which a union wages a dispute 
with one employer by penalizing an inno- 
cent one, and at the kind of picketing which 
permits top-down organizing” aimed at in- 
timidating the employer instead of persuad- 
ing the employees. 

These are the minimum standards of an 
adequate labor reform bill, and Congressmen 
will be judged by whether they fight to pro- 
tect or to tear down these standards. There 
is no public interest in legislation designed 
to weaken the right of collective bargaining. 
There is a strong public interest in legisla- 
tion to curb the excesses of unscrupulous 
union leaders like Jimmy Hoffa. Every 
Congressman should be prepared to let his 
constituents know whose side he is on, 
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Colleges Fear Housing Veto Killed Their 
Building Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


or ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
an article from the July 10 issue of the 
Washington Post, entitled “Colleges Fear 
Housing Veto Killed Their Building 
Loans,” in the hope it will be read by 
my colleagues, and others interested in 
the Nation's educational institutions. 

The article follows: 

CoLurces Fran HOUSING Vero KILLED THEIR 
BUILDING LOANS 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

President Eisenhower's veto of the 
$1,375 million housing bill confronts the Na- 
tion's colleges with the possibility that the 
Federal loan program for college housing 
may be scuttled for the second consecutive 

ear, 
“ Though discussions of the omnibus hous- 
ing bill have focused mainly on its mortgage 
insurance and urban renewal provisions, 
higher education has a substantial stake 
in the measure. 

‘The bill vetoed by the President included 
$300 million for extension of the 9-year-old 
College Housing Loan Program. Of the total, 
$225 million would have been allocated to 
loans for construction of dormitories; $37.5 
million for college dining halls and related 
facilities, and $37.5 million for student nurse 
and intern housing. 

Also in the measure was $62.5 million for 
a new loan program—construction of college 
classrooms, laboratories, and other academic 
facilities. Thought the amount was less 
than they sought, higher education groups 
welcomed the Federal breakthrough. , 

President Arthur S. Adams of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which has spear- 
headed the campaign for the college loan 
program, voiced “great disappointment” at 
the veto. 

He said the program “has been remark- 
ably useful and successful,” and added: 

“We can only hope that some means will 
be devised to take care of this pressing 
need,” 

In his veto message Tuesday, President 
Eisenhower referred only briefly to college 
loan provisions of the housing bill, com- 
plaining that the interest formula would 
amount to a Federal “subsidy.” 

“To the extent that these and other pro- 
grams merely displace private financing they 
lead to Federal spending that is entirely 
unnecessary,” the President said. 

Since 1955 the program has permitted col- 
leges to borrow from the Federal treasury 
for housing construction, repaying at the 
same interest rate the Government pays. 
The vetoed bill would have continued this. 
Actually, college spokesmen claim, over the 
long run the program has cost the Govern- 
ment nothing. 

An administration proposal, which has not 
received much attention in Congress, would 
substitute Federal guarantees of principal 
and interest on non-tax-exempt bonds sold 
by colleges to finance construction of hous- 
ing and academic facilities. 

The administration would also provide 
some long-term debt retirement assistance 
for college projects “which would serve the 
national interest in increasing enrollment 
capacity or improving and expanding teach- 
ing and research in the sciences or en- 
gineering.” 
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College spokesmen complain that the ad- 
ministration program would force colleges 
to the private lending market at substan- 
tially higher interest rates, 

Since its innception in 1950, the college 
loan p has resulted in construction 
of almost $1 billion worth of dormitories. 
In recent years, the program has accounted 
for about 60 percent of new campus hous- 
ing. 
Last year, when the omnibus housing bill 
failed to pass in the House, no new funds 
for college loans were provided. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency now has a 
backlog of about $150 million in approved 
college loan applications for which no funds 
are available, 

College enrollments are expected to dou- 
bie by 1970. 


Recent Tour by Soviet Deputy Premier 
Kozlov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ognize the fact that on many occasions 
the executive branch of the Government 
will, by various means, promote some one 
individual for the Presidency of the 
United States. But I think it is dis- 
graceful when such promotions jeopar- 
dize the security of our country and work 
for the benefit of our enemies. 

My attention has been called to an 
article which recently appeared in the 
Detroit Times in which it was reported 
that during the recent tour of the 
United States by Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Kozlov, the Soviet press pho- 
tographers were allowed to take pictures 
of everything of military and industrial 
intelligence value, but no action was 
taken to prevent them from doing so be- 
cause of the effect it might have on the 
impending visit to the-Soviet Union by 
Vice President Nixon. 

We are warned by past experience 
what to expect from the Soviets, so I 
can see no reason why we should con- 
sider inviting or allowing to tour the 
United States any of the Soviet officials, 
regardless of whom it might be, regard- 
less of whose political opportunities in 
this country might be enhanced. 

The full text of the article to which I 
refer follows: 

Is Koztov Tour Ren Sers“ Fiep Dar? 

(By David Sentner) 

Curcaco, July 9.—The State Department 
yesterday suffered another headache in con- 
nection with the tour of Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Kozlov—industrial espionage. 

The matter involved the pastime of the 
Soviet press photographers accompanying 
the Deputy Premier taking pictures of every- 
thing of military and industrial intelligence 
value, 

Both State Department security detall and 
the Department's diplomatic escort officer 
have asked for guidance on what to do. 
However, the impending visit to the Soviet 
Union by Vice President Nixon has stymied 
any decision. 

The practice of the intelligence agents of 
the Soviet Union, in their double role of 
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news correspondents, aldes, and officials, us- 
ing cameras on everything that might be 
useful in case of war, started at the begin- 
ning of the Kozlov nationwide tour. 

Taking advantage of diplomatic courtesy 
in photographing potential targets for So- 
viet bombers reached its zenith during the 
passage of the Kozlov motorcade from Chi- 
cago to adjacent steel plants. 

With a member of the State Department 
security detail driving an open car contain- 
ing crack photographers from the Soviet 
Government, every railroad center, shipping 
port, strategic highway crossing, and bridge, 
plus war material factory, was filmed. 

Such favorite shots as girls in bathing suits 
or cheering groups were ignored by the Soviet 
photographers, 

The worst types of hovels and slums along 
the line were filmed for obvious propaganda 
use against the United States. 

Inside steel plants, similar to the previous 
technique used in the tour of automotive 
factories, the Soviet photographers had a 
spies’ field day in photographing at close 
Tange intricate automation machinery and 
instrument boards. 

One top steel official remarked: 

“This must be a special tour arranged for 
Soviet industrial espionage.” 


Government Spending Many Billions on 
Stockpiles To Help Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, constantly 
the American press is telling the tale of 
the terrible handicap of having an 
abundance of food on hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
article which appeared in the current is- 
sue of Labor, the railroad brotherhood 
newspaper. 

This article discusses in some detail 
stockpiling of metals for the benefit of 
industry. 

I ask the question, “Is food any less 
important to national defense than 
metals?” 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING Many BILLIONS ON 
STOCKPILES To HELP BUSINESS 


Dally papers which loudly moan about the 
$9 billion stockpile of surplus farm products 
are strangely silent about another stockpile 
which has cost the taxpayers, it's estimated, 
almost the same amount of money. This 
stockpile was the subject of recent House 
Appropriations Committee closed-door hear- 
ings, the record of which has now been made 
public. 

The administration asked Congress for $287 
million to replenish a $2.1 billion fund for 
purchase of “strategic” metals. Spokesmen 
for the administration said the additional 
money will be needed to pay for metals which 
are not needed, but must be paid for when 
they are delivered under unfinished con- 
tracts. Two of these contracts are for nickel. 

The Government already has $97 million 
more of that one metal than can possibly 
be used, stockpile chief Franklin G, Floete 
testified. But Uncle Sam is committed to 
buy $200 million worth more from the Free- 
port Sulphur Oo., and $45 million more from 
the M. A. Hanna Co. 

The latter, incidentally, ts headed by 
George M. Humphrey who, at the time this 
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contract was signed, was Secretary of the 
Treasury and generally recognized as the 
most powerful figure in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The Hanna contract totaled 
$108 million. 

Floete said that, in addition to the surplus 
nickel, the so-called defense stockpile now 
contains the following “in excess of needs": 
$327 million aluminum, $72 million copper, 
$46 million columbite, $59 million magne- 
sium, $219 million tungsten, and $6 million 
cobalt. Yet that ls only part of the story. 

The defense stockpile also contains much 
more of many other materials than Uncle 
Sam needs. For example, Floete last week 
offered to sell 265 million pounds of excess 
coconut oil, 

The defense stockpile surpluses are sO 
enormous, Floete told the House committee, 
that they can't be sold without disrupting 
world markets. In other words, by buying 
and holding these metals and materials, 
Uncle Sam is supporting prices for their pro- 
ducers, not only in this country, but in other 
countries, too. 

In addition to the defense stockpile, the 
Government also has another big one, built 
up by swapping U.S. surplus farm products 
for forein metals, minerals, and other raw 
materials. Reports say these two stockpiles 
contain $5 billion worth more materials than 
would be needed even in an all-out world 
war III. 

Why don't the dally papers complain about 
this surplus stockpiling the way they do 
about farm surpluses? Is it because one 
benefits farmers, and the other enriches 
businessmen? 


The Necessity of Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following outstanding ad- 
dress by our friend and colleague, the 
distinguished and able Rosert W. HEMP- 
HILL will be of interest to the Congress 
and the people of the country: 

THE Necessity or DISCIPLINE 


(Remarks of Hon, Ronzur W. HEMPHILL, 
Member of Congress, Before the Order of 
Masons’ Ladies Night Banquet, at Ker- 
shaw, S. O., on April 17, 1959). 

Mr. Toastmaster worshipful master, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am always happy t be in Kershaw, and Iam 
honored and flattered to be the speaker on 
your program tonight. My past association 
with so many of you personally, and my ad- 
miration for and appreciation of the high 
purposes of the Masonic order inspire my 
deepest gratitude and humblest feelings at 
the honor of being present. 

In an age when there has suddenly burst 
upon mankind, partciularly those Informed, 
or curious, in these United States, and cer- 
tainly those who would gather in such an 
audience as is here assembled, the bewilder- 
ment of realization that science is now pav- 
ing the way to the stars, stars which up to 
this time were heavenly pinpoints that we 
might some day hope to pass in the transi- 
tion from this life to that which we call 
eternal, what can a man say to an audience, 
or what can an audience demand of a man in 
a position of government? The preachers of 
the day who, in turn, harped upon the age 
of peace at the end of World War II some 
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what hopefully, the age of the atom, at the 
end of World War II, sometimes pretending 
almost a spiritual insight, the age of the 
hydrogen, the age of the jet just a few years 
ago, now talk about the age of space. Yes, 
the age of space, and there are many of us 
who wonder if we are going to have the cour- 
age, or the curiosity to make one of those 
dangerous trips to the moon. Then there are 
others of us who want to make sure that if 
we make some trip to the moon, that we 
have all the luxuries of an ocean liner, the 
comforts of a cocktail lounge, and the safety 
of our own living room. 

Can we proceed another step In this semi- 
philosophy of what, where, how, and why? 
Are we brave enough to mirror our own 
image against the scene of events which are 
taking place, forgetting for just a moment 
the past, reckoning, surely, for the future. 
Have we the individual courage to ask, 
“Where do I fit into the picture—or do I fit 
into the picture at all?” The question ts 
surely serious, and, I think it is just as 
serious as the question of survival. In the 
imagination of most men, trying to en- 
vision the horror aftermath of a hydrogen 
war, there is always the suspicion, if not the 
conviction, that, “after all, I just wonder 
how I am going to survive, when all these 
other people are going to get killed?" Am 
I going to become a cayeman, and will my 
trusted .22 rifle, or the 44 T have hidden in 
the bed springs, mean the difference be- 
tween my mastery of the situation and my 
annihilation? 

Am I too serious? Well—you did not tell 
me to fill the night with jokes, to give you 
belly-laugh after belly-laugh—and, I am 
sure, you would resent my giving you any 
fairy tales. 

Any of us who have the acumen to look 
around us at our brothers and sisters in 
nature that they are governed by 
certain laws which they do not question, by 
certain necessities they accept and abide by. 
What student of nature, even a simple stu- 
dent, does not know that the fox teaches 
her young her cunning, at the cost of fero- 
cious punishment if the young dare vary 
from the pattern? How apparent it is that 
the chick who fails to heed the cluck of the 
mother, and hasten to her, is devoured, lost, 
or destroyed? If you really love nature, sud- 
denly come upon a mother bobwhite and 
her young, and hear her quick cry, and 
watch the young disappear before your very 
eyes; how much are you aware of the neces- 
sity of discipline among all natural creatures 
who accept the laws of God, which, after all, 
are the laws of nature, and its discipline? 

Was it Spenser who said that a stern 
discipline pervades all nature, which is a 
little cruel but it may be very kind? 

And was it Lew Wallace, who wrote the 
immortal “Ben Hur,” who said it is never wise 
to slip the bands of discipline? 

From the earliest time, we find that any 
religion which man has endorsed, has Inter- 
woven among its prerequisites a distinct 
directive of discipline. The greatest example 
of that is in our Christian faith. If we 
examine the Ten Commandments, found 
first in the 20th chapter of Exodus, and 
later repeated in the Pentateuch, we find 
that they are the discipline that God exacts, 
and expects of his chosen people. The first 
four are what God expects of man in his 
relation to God, and the last six are what 
God expects of man in his relation to fellow 
man. I challenge any philosopher to ex- 
amine those rules, and eliminate any one 
of them as unnecessary, either to our way of 
life, or to our religion. 

In the early days of this country, when 
the frontiers were fluid, the population small 
and scattered, and the complexities of life 
few in number, the Government of these 
United States found itself under no duty to 
impose upon the people a complicated set 
of laws as a guide for a free civilization. As 
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our country grew, the necessity for more and 
more laws became apparent. I must say 
that most of them were good. And, if you 
think a minute, How necessary is law? 
Think for one moment what would happen 
if all the ‘city ordinances of Kershaw were 
abandoned tonight. Who would be safe? 
What man would roam the streets, or allow 
the lady of his choice to go out to a movie 
without armed protection? What store- 
keeper would feel free to leave his store un- 
attended? 

All around us are evidences of the exact- 
ing discipline of a centralized Government, 
Planes that drone overhead by day and night 
to light at busy airports. The trains that 
rush through the night from city to city, 
and the buses and trucks which heavily 
crowd the lanes of U.S. Highway No. 521, 
are all subjected to regulations, in order 
that man might live with man, and compe- 
tition might be a part of our way of life. 

Unfortunately, our Government has en- 
forced its discipline in every phase of life 
but government itself. We find too many 
public servants whose lust for power is so 
great that the impact of a conservative 
approach concerns them only to the extent 
that it would cut down their organization, 
and frustrate their rule. Time and again 
the committees of Congress have asked that 
saving be accomplished and economy prac- 
ticed by a reduction of personnel, This, of 
itself, is no effort to put any person out of a 
job. We have provided many other methods 
such as attrition, absorption, merger of 
duties, and elimination of ineffective and 
nonproductive duties. We have urged con- 
solidation instead of a job study intended 
to create more apparent responsibility, De- 
spite the frightening signs of the times, the 
Possibility of an inflation which will rob 
every person in this room of the real value 
of their retirement savings, or retirement 
program, the fact that the U.S. dollar is no 
longer the hardest dollar in the interna- 
tional currency, often serve only as topics of 
conversation over a highball. We have not, 
as yet, achieved the discipline so necessary 
to more efficient government. 

There must be a reason for this, 

In the Congress it has been my experience 
that when we talk of economy, and there 
are many of us, especially from the South- 
land, who really believe in economy, we 
find that everyone wants to economize, so 
long as the reduction affects the other fel- 
low. I have been amazed at some of the 
groups which have urged spending upon us, 
and when we tell them that we are $280 
billion out of balance, despite the h: 
of the lip service given to a balanced budget 
by our captive Chief Executive, they are un- 
willing to face the signs of the time. I do 
not know all about the waste in the military, 
but I do know there is waste and an over- 
abundance of it, and many of the facts have 
been hidden from the American people by 
their own public servants, and never given 
the publicity they deserve. 

Last year in the Congress one of my good 
friends stood in the well of the House of 
Representatives and told us about a trip he 
had made to a country which had just been 
the recipient of $200 million of your tax 
money. He stated that as soon as they 
found out he was an American, in order to 
travel in that country which had just taken 
our money, he had to have armed guards. 
What may be necessary to correct such a 
situation, I do not know, but he who eats 
my bread must sing my song. 

Not long ago in one of the great periodicals 
of this country, the Readers’ Digest, appeared 
an article entitled “The Best Hours of My 
Life,” by a United Airlines pilot. He told 
the story of a long flight over the Pacific 
that he felt the urge to make. It was a 
story of bravery, and a story of courage, and 
a story of excitement and adventure. But 
above all, it was a story of discipline. The 
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and his body his will to accomplish a 


Manion Forum, which included an interview 
with General Fellows, Chief of the General 


quote from significant wording from that 
broadcast: 

“To win the cold war, and thereby avoid 
world war II. we must seize and hold the 
initiative. We can assume the initiative and 
win the cold war if we will unwrap a new 
and devastating weapon. This weapon is 
psychological warfare. Aimed unerringly at 
the Kremlin dictators, this new weapon 
would strike a decisive blow at the Kremlin's 
most vulnerable spot—its savage conflict 
with the Soviet people.“ 

Our problem is to convince the Soviet 
people that the American people are in sym- 
pathy with their dream of liberation; and 
that our cold war is not directed against the 
Soviet people but against Kremlin despot- 
ism.” 

Yes; we face a future, a future which, I 
am thankful to say, because I accept the 
challenge, has many mysteries, many prob- 
lems, heartaches, and victories. 

If we as a people are to survive; if we are 
to come to our senses domestically, if this 
currency is to regain the value, the 
that it should have as the evidence of the 
full faith and credit of a great people, we 
must discipline ourselves. The individual 
and the group must discipline themselves 
against the desire to use the Federal money, 
instead of the initiative of private business, 
or the governmental power of the State or 
the municipality. In our foreign dealings, 
once our discipline of ourselves is apparent, 
we will have less trouble with the world. 

One of my friends on the Hill, who daily 
deals with problems of the subversives, told 
me the other day that we are losing the cold 
war, not because we are not fighting the 
cold war, but because we are not fighting 
communism. We are not ourselves 
to think about this evil which 18 still among 
us. Weare not training ourselves to do any- 
thing about it, or to be ready to do anything 
about it. 

Upon us today is a crisis of great potential. 
We call it the Berlin question and we have 
a dateline of May 27, 1959. Somewhere in 
the past the undisciplined diplomats at the 
counsel table were outmaneuvered by the 
Russians. Make no mistake that Russian 
diplomats are disciplined, that their entire 
country is concentrated on the ambition to 
be the world power, and that they are mak- 
ing the sacrifices necessary to that realiza- 
tion. They are willing to die for their be- 
liefs. Are you? 

We read that the West is all for firmness, 
but that is not true. Once before the Brit- 
ish sent a man to a summit meeting to in- 
doctrinate a doctrine of appeasement. The 
results were horrible, and history has now 
catalogued the very word “Munich” is sym- 
bolic of a lack of firmness. 

Today, in an effort to have peace without 
sacrifices, in a proposed world of coexistence 
in which the Christian nations and those of 
communism exist side by side, each com- 
manding equal respect of the other, certain 
leaders either subscribe to a positive neutral- 
ity or a negative appeasement. A world de- 
siring peace can ill afford such philosophy. 
All around us are evidences that neutrality 
is nonproductive. 

I was amazed to read recently that Eng- 
land's ex-Prime Minister would stop the 
conquest of space to make the world a bet- 
ter place for humanity. He attempted to 
point out that it did not make any difference 
who got to the moon first. 

I wonder if one who has been Prime 
Minister of England could be so naive and 
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have such misjudgment. Who is going to 


Who is going to police the world? 

Since the advent of the United Nations, 
Russia, with her veto power, has been able 
to nullify the police powers supposedly in- 
tended in the creation of that organization. 

This is the world we face. I would be less 
than a man to tell you that the future 
presents no sacrifices and no hard- 
ships. I would be less than honest to tell 
you that we can go our way without the 
personal discipline necessary to reflect in 
the national pattern a disciplined and de- 
termined people. I can say it is not a job 
for the Government. I do know that the 
picture is being written today. 

How firm we are on the Berlin ques- 
tion may well determine whether we have 
peace or war. Any evidence ef weakness may 
be fatal. If Russia were to think us un- 
willing to stand for freedom, Berlin could 
fear a blood bath such as Hungary experi- 
enced. 

Again, these are the signs of the times— 
an era when men are looking into other 
men’s faces for evidences of character, weak- 
ness, or discipline. 

This is the challenge of today. It is not a 
challenge to the Government of the United 
States. It is a challenge to the people. And 
the people include you, include me. We 
forget when we see the massive Govern- 
ment funds, or the haughty bureaucrat com- 
ing into our community, that this Govern- 
ment is owned and supported by the little 
people like you and like me. Like the great 
French leader said, all of us who are in the 
positions of leadership have a peculiar feel- 
ing, if we are sensative to our responsibili- 
ties: 

“There go the people, and I must follow 
them—because I am their leader.” 

Masons, Rotarians, members of the Lions 
Club, Kiwanians, John Does, and Mary Does, 
ail have the responsibility, the privilege of 
writing the 1959, the 1960, the future pages 
of American strength and survival, as surely 
as we are met here tonight. It is a time 
of reckoning, a time of taking stock. We 
must discipline our desires, our ideas and 
our ambitions to those sacrifices necessary 
to keep this Nation great, its people free. 
I mean it when I say it is up to you. I can 
only pledge that I will do my puri. 

Thank you. 


High Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano, newspaper published 
in New York on July 12, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

HIGH TIME ror ACTION 

For more than a year and a half there has 
been an ever-increasing torrent of abuse and 
vilification directed against Americans of 
Italian origin, who comprise one of the most 
important segments of American life. A 
systematic campaign of defamation has been 
given wide circulation through slanted arti- 
cles in nationwide newspaper chains and 
magazines, and books, which become “best- 
sellers" through the artful drumbeating of 
modern press-agentry. But the most fre- 
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quent offenders are television and motion 
pictures through gangster portrayals on their 
screens, using Italian names for the evil 
characters or what are easily recognized as 
“Italian types.” 

One need only turn his TV dial and, lo 
and behold, there is one of those bloodcur- 
dling sagas in which the unsavory villain is 
pictured as a hoodlum with “Italian” fea- 
tures. 

Many years ago Il Progresso spearheaded a 
drive to eliminate the racial identification, in 
news items and stories, of elements caught 
in the tolls of the law. That campaign was 
widely commended by public officials, editors, 
and publishers who agreed that the sins of 
the few should not be visited on the many; 
and for years no accused or convicted per- 
son was Identified, in the public prints, as to 
race or color, 

What has happened to change all this? 
In November of 1957 a group of Americans 
of Italian descent met in a small New York 
State village called Apalachin. Some of 
them had criminal records. The purpose 
of their meeting has never been explained. 
But if they were meeting for some nefarious 
undertaking, we not only do not condone 
them, but we denounce them and their ilk, 
for this tiny group of 60 furnished the pre- 
text for bringing discredit and contempt on 
more than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, de- 
cent Americans of Italian orlgin who dally 
make their valuable contribution to the 
enrichment of our country in every field of 
human endeavor. 

Since that day, sensation-seeking organs 
spawned the specter of a sinister interna- 
tional organization of criminals, presumably 
composed exclusively of men of Italian or 
Sicilian extraction, which they call the Mafia. 
And they have been making a Roman holi- 
day of the terroristic activities of these men 
and thelr henchmen, attributing to them 
infiltration into and control of many legiti- 
mate businesses and undertakings, including 
labor unions. And in passing they mention 
Italian products and Italian communities 
which defer to the Mafia. 

If this crime syndicate exists in fact, the 
conclusion is inescapable that all law- 
enforcement authorities: city, State, and 
Federal, have broken down. We cannot con- 
ceive of the disintegration of the FBI, the 
Treasury and Immigration Departments, and 
we resent this inference, as much as we 
deplore the insinuations against our people. 

Like ourselves, many social, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, as well as many indi- 
viduals prominent in industry, in commerce, 
in civil service and in the judiciary, have 
openly decried the patently unjust associa- 
tion of all Americans of Italian heritage 
with the criminal acts of the few. 

In this connection we are happy to note 
that two U.S. Senators: Huom Scorr, of 
Pennsylvania and KENNETH B. KEATING, of 
New York have taken up the cudgels against 
the defamation of our ethnic group and have 
urged a national investigation. In letters to 
Attorney General William P. Rogers and 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Ander- 
son, the two Senators ask a full report on 
the alleged existence of a nationwide organ- 
ization of criminals; what is being done to 
eliminate such a conspiracy if it exists; and, 
if no conspiracy exists, a statement to that 
effect. They also ask for a statement of 
policy of both departments of Government 
to protect the civil rights of people mis- 
takenly identified with criminal acts, and 
instruction to Federal agents to beware of 
defamatory public statements about any mi- 
nority group. 

The letters go even further, when they 
point out that “the most serious of all have 
been the statements issued by some law- 
enforcement officers and Senate investigating 
teams“ which tend to associate all Americans 
of Italian lineage with the unholy delegates 
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of crime and vice. The letters also state: 
“This is as heartless as it is untrue.” 

We most heartily endorse the position of 
Senators Scorr and Karo. It is high 
time for action. We have been patient too 
long. We are aroused as never before and 
we want an end to the ill-founded, vague 
condemnation of a fine, loyal and industri- 
ous people who—=since the discovery of Amer- 
ica by one of their forebears—have given it 
their full measure of devotion. 


Minnesota Polls Rate Nixon Strongest 
Candidate in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, quite natu- 
rally, Minnesotans—as well as Ameri- 
cans in every other State of the Union— 
are very much interested in the presi- 
dential election of 1960. 

Recently the Minneapolis Tribune’s 
Minnesota Poll, one of the most reliable 
surveys of public opinion in the State, 
conducted a series of inquiries as to the 
relative strength of the men in both 
parties who have been prominently 
mentioned as candidates. 

In the poll of July 5, 1959, 54 percent 
of the Republican voters of Minnesota 
selected Vice President Richanůp M. 
Nrxon as the strongest presidential 
candidate for the Republican Party. Ac- 
cording to the poll, 37 percent of the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor supporters 
selected Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, : 

The report on the poll’s findings, as 
published in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
is as follows: 

MINNESOTA POLL 

Minnesotans’ ratings of possible candidates 
in the 1960 Presidential race fall into these 
Patterns in a statewide survey by the Min- 
neapolis Tribune's Minnesota poll: 

A majority of Republican voters (54 per- 
cent) say Vice President Richanůn M. NIXON is 
the “strongest” presidential candidate the 
GOP could run in 1960, out of a field of elght 
prospects. Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New 
York is next, with 32 percent. 

(Last January, in a similar survey, Repub- 
licans were almost equally divided as to 
whether Nixon or Rockefeller was the “best” 
candidate the Republicans could run in 1960. 
But Rockefeller led among independents 
in January; now Nixon heads the list in 
that group.) 

Senator Husert HUMPHREY still is the top 
Choice of Democratic-Farmer-Labor sup- 
porters for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination. Thirty-seven percent of the DFL'ers 
Pick Humpnnrr as the strongest of eight 
Possible contenders. But his lead has de- 
clined since January when 49 percent named 
Humpurey the best candidate the Democrats 
could run for President. 

Next among the current choices of the 
255 rank bea eek are nes som KENNEDY, 

Massgchuse percen and Adlai 
Stevenson (17 oral a : : 

The views of voting age resitients of the 
State are surveyed regularly by the Minne- 
sota poll through interviews with repre- 
Sentative cross sections of the adult popu- 
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lation—persons living in cities and towns 
and on farms in all parts of the State. 

In the latest study, in June, interviewers 
first handed each person a card listing eight 
men frequently mentioned as Republican 
prospects for the Presidency: Robert B. An- 
derson, U.S, Secretary of the Treasury; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, chief US. delegate to the 
United Nations; Neil McElroy, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Defense; James Mitchell, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor; Richard M, Nixon, Vice Presi- 
dent; Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York; Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota; Fred Seaton, U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Then the interviewers asked: 

“Right now, which man on the list do you 
think would run the strongest race for the 
Republicans in 1960?" 

A similar question was asked in January, 
using the same list of names. The opinions 
of Republicans and independent voters in 
those two surveys are as follows: 

Republican voters 


[In percent} 


Independent voters 
In percent} 


In cases where a few persons name more 
than one man, the totals add to more than 
100 percent. 

The eight names included in the list of 
possible Democratic contenders are Hubert 
Humphrey, U.S. Senator from Minnesota; 
Lyndon Johnson, U.S. Senator from Texas; 
Estes Kefauver, U.S. Senator from Tennessee; 
John Kennedy, U.S. Senator from Massachu- 
setts; Robert Meyner, Governor of New Jer- 
sey; Adlal Stevenson, former Governor of 
Ilinois; Stuart Symington, U.S, Senator from 
Missourl; G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
Michigan. 

Opinions on the “strongest” candidate the 
Democrats could nominate for President in 
1960 run as follows: 


Democratic-FParmer-Labor voters 
[In percent] 


8 


on to . 


Although Stevenson repeatedly has stated 
he has no intention of running a third time 
as the Democratic nominee for president, his 
stock among DFL'ers and independents is 
rising In Minnesota. 

Persons who voted for Stevenson in 1956 
divide as follows on the question of the 
strongest presidential prospect for the Demo- 
crats: Humphrey, 32 percent; Kennedy, 23 
percent; Steyenson, 20 percent; others, 20 
percent; undecided, 5 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, a second Minnesota poll 
published last Sunday—July 12—shows 
that Vice President Nrxon is preferred by 
more Minnesotans than any other candi- 


date: 
MINNESOTA POLL 


Vice President RıcHarn M. Nrxow and Sens- 
tor HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat-FParmer- 
Labor, of Minnesota, vie for top honors in a 
statewlde survey on whom Minnesotans pre- 
fer for President in 1960. 

Among voting-age men and women inter- 
viewed by the Minneapolis Tribune’s Minne- 
sota poll, 22 percent prefer Nixon and 21 per- 
cent prefer Humpnrry out of a field of eight 
Republicans and eight Democrats. 

Next are Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1952 and 1956, 
named by 11 percent; Senator John Kennedy, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, also with 11 
percent; Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, Republi- 
can, of New York, 9 percent; Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, 5 percent, 

In total, Democratic presidential prospects 
outscore Republicans, 52 percent to 36 per- 
cent. 

A representative cross-section of men and 
women, aged 21 and older, was interviewed, 
in all parts of the State. 

People were first asked to indicate which 
man they thought would run the strongest 
race for the Republicans, out of a list of 
eight GOP possible candidates. The question 
was repeated for the Democratic nomination, 
using a list of eight Democrats. 

(As reported last Sunday, Nixon is the 
leading choice of Republican and independ- 
ent voters on the GOP side. Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor voters name HUMPHREY most 
frequently as the strongest man the Demo- 
crats could run next year.) 

After considering the two lists of candi- 
dates separately, each person was asked: 

“Of all the men on both lists, Republican 
or Democratic, which one would you person- 
ally prefer to see elected President in 1960?” 

The replies: 
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Other men on the Republican list are 
Robert B. Anderson, U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury; Henry Cabot Lodge, chief U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations; Nell McEl- 
roy, U.S. Secretary of Defense; James Mit- 
chell, U.S. Secretary of Labor; Harold E, 
Stassen, former governor of Minnesota; Fred 
Seaton, US. Secretary of the Interior. 

The Democratic list includes LYNDON 
Jounson, U.S. Senator from Texas; Robert 
Meyner, Governor of New Jersey; STUART 
Symincron, U.S. Senator from Missouri; G. 
Mennen Williams, Governor of Michigan. 

Of the Minnesotans who voted in 1956 
for President Eisenhower, 41 percent favor 
Nrxon’s election next year. Among those 
who voted 3 years ago for Stevenson, 35 
percent now favor HUMPHREY in 1960, while 
23 percent pick Stevenson and 15 percent 
are for KENNEDY. 

The leading choices of DFL backers inter- 
viewed in the survey are HUMPHREY, 39 per- 
cent; Stevenson and KENNEDY, each with 16 


percent. 

GOP supporters’ top preferences are Nixon, 
56 percent; Rockefeller, 21 percent; Lodge 
and Stassen, each 4 percent. 

Independent voters’ choices are: “NIXON, 
18 percent; Stevenson and KENNEDY, each 
13 percent; Rockefeller, 11 percent; Hum- 
PHREY, 10 percent, 

When all of the preferences for Repub- 
licans and all of those for Democrats are 
grouped, the responses form these patterns: 


Profer- 
once for 


i 


Total, State 52 36 2 
Big city residents. 63 27 10 
cities... 46 40 14 

227 —— 49 39 12 
— ROTI eS AS 47 4 12 
Labor union members. 77 13 10 
1956 Eisenhower voters... — is 9 


1956 Stevenson voters 


Statement of Congressman Lane in Sup- 
port of Forand Bill, H.R. 4700, Before 
House Ways and Means Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
support of the Forand bill to amend the 
Social Security Act. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE 


Foranp BILL To AMEND THE SOCIAL SECU- 
nity Act, JULY 13, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, no one can dispute the fact that our 
social security program leaves much to be 
desired. Since 1935, we have extended the 
Tange of its coverage, and have increased its 
benefits on a number of occasions. As the 
United States, however, was one of the last 
of the established nations to inaugurate a 
system of social insurance, it was obvious 
that we would have to accelerate its de- 
velopment, in order to match the progress of 
other nations in this field. 
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There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether we are expanding our program fast 
enough, In this age of social and economic 
change, it is plain to see that our people 
regard the program In the United States as 
being far from adequate. The chief criti- 
cisms leveled at its deficiencies, center on 
the lack of insurance to cover the cost of 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical serv- 
ices for persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vlvors insurance benefits. 

The surprising and commendable support 
of group insurance to cover hospital and 
medical expenses, by our working popula- 
tion, is one of the significant developments 
in our society since the end of World War II. 
People need and want security, against the 
economic hazards of old age, and the physi- 
cal impairments that inevitably accompany 
the years of deterioration. 

The aged require more medical care, but 
under the present organization of our society, 
they are the ones who are unable to pay for 
it. Rather than appeal to charity, some of 
them, clinging to their human dignity, pre- 
fer to suffer in silence. 

This Is a deplorable situation, unworthy of 
the world’s richest nation. We have had 25 
years in which to expand the Social Security 
Act and to provide health insurance for the 
aged, but have failed to make a beginning 
in this respect. 

Those who oppose the legislation designed 
to balance that “social deficit,” claim that it 
is unnecessary due to the number of the aged 
who are covered by private medical and hos- 
pitalization programs. This ent is 
self-defeating because of its contradictions. 
It fails to mention the drastic curtailment 
in benefits after the insured reaches the age 
of 65, or the millions who, because this is a 
voluntray decision, neglect to take out such 
insurance. 

I was impressed last year by the statement 
of Dr. Eveline M. Burns, who testified on be- 
half of the National Association of Social 
Workers, the professionals who haye the most 
practical knowledge and experience in this 
field. She testified in part: “We endorse the 
proposals contained in Congressman For- 
Ann's bill, H.R. $467, for the payment of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical expenses 
for individuals entitled to OASI benefits. 
Even if it were deemed undesirable at this 
time to extend this privilege to survivor 
beneficiaries, we believe there is an over- 
whelmingly strong case for doing so In the 
case of the retired aged. The cost of medical 
care to the aged is increasingly becoming our 
major national social problem. It is the 
cause of a large part of the supplementation 
of OASI benefits and of the rising costs of 
public assistance, despite the declining num- 
bers of old-age assistance recipients, It will 
become increasingly important with the 
growth In numbers of the aged. The ques- 
tion the Nation faces is merely the question 
of the best way to meet these costs, We be- 
lieve that, for the long run, the most rational 
method is by way of insurance; and that the 
most feasible method of sure that 
everyone shall be insured is to utilize the 
machinery of compulsory premium payment 


through OASI.” 

Co Foranp’s bill, which this year 
bears the Identification H.R. 4700, is notable 
because it will not only provide insurance 
against the costs of hospital and surgical 
services, but takes cognizance of the growing 
need for nursing home care: With the 
lengthening span of human life, we shall 
need more of this special type of service for 


the aged, 

Congressman Forann’s bill will finance the 
extra cost, with respect to employees and em- 
ployers, by gradual increases for both under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act to 
a maximum after December 31, 1968, of 43% 
percent. This, even though it is an addition 
to other taxes under the FICA to finance 
the provisions of the Social Security Act, is 
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a small price to pay for removing the dread 
specter of fear and worry from the last years 
of our older citizens who are in need of med- 
ical care but are unable to pay for it from 
their social-security checks. 

As long as legislation to provide such in- 
surance is certain to be enacted in the near 
future, in response to public demand and 
social needs, I believe that our best course is 
to make the beginning now so that our pro- 
gram will be adjusted to the increasing per- 
centage of the aged in our population. 


Eagle Rock, Calif., Girl Scout Troop 
: No. 994 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged on Monday, July 13, to have as 
my guests in a tour of the Capitol and a 
visit to the House Gallery, Girl Scout 
Troop 994 from Eagle Rock, located in 
the 24th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I represent. : 

Troop No. 994 arrived in Washington 
Sunday, July 12, and after 2 days of 
sightseeing here, left for New York. Fol- 
lowing 2 days in New York, the group 
will entrain for Montreal, Canada, 
where, after another day of sightseeing, 
the Girl Scouts will board a ship for a 
oct Europe, to return home Septem- 

ril, 

A very interesting fact about this tour 
is that the money to pay for it was 
earned by the girls themselves. I be- 
lieve that the story of this troop and its 
activities is interesting and inspiring. It 
shows what a group can accomplish for 
themselves and others if they put their 
minds and hearts to it. 

Troop No. 994 was reestablished in 
1854 as a troop for those interested in 
service and travel. Its membership now 
includes 43, of whom 24 are making. the 
present tour. They have been going on 
various trips for the last 4 years, leading 
up to and preparing themselves for their 
main goal, the trip to Europe. 

The first year the girls went on a week 
camping tour, learning how to build 
fires, cook out of doors, and handle 
camping equipment. During the second 
year, the troop went on several weekend 
trips, and on a 3-week camping trip to 
the Grand Canyon, Zion, and Bryce Na- 
tional Parks, and to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The third year, the girls were ready for 
a more ambitious trip, and toured the 
Southern States all the way to Miami, 
and went over to Cuba for 2 days. They 
traveled by chartered bus and cooked 
and camped out of doors during most of 
the trip. 

The fourth summer was spent at home 
earning money for the European trip, 
except for 1 weekend outing. The girls 
got summer jobs, and later, part-time 
jobs during the school year to help 
finance the trip to Europe. This meant, 
of course, that they had to give up many 
social activities. 
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Other means Troop 994 used to help 
earn their fare was to hold paper drives, 
rummage sales, dinners, and doing all 
sorts of odd jobs. The parents of the 
girls helped participate in various of 
these activities. 

All this while Troop 994 was very busy 
performing service activities. As part 
of their service duties, the girls adopted 
an old folks home. They would visit 
and take presents to guests, send cards 
on birthdays and holidays, give programs 
and caroling parties at Christmas. 

Other service activities included put- 
ting on plays and serving refreshments 
at the children’s ward at general hos- 
pital, helping patients to and from the 
auditorium, serve refreshments at the 
veterans’ hospital, and helped put on 
children’s programs at Halloween. 

I would like to salute Girl Scout Troop 
No. 994 for their hard work and devotion 
to help their fellow man, and to make 
themselves better citizens. In their tour 
of Europe, they will be traveling as rep- 
resentatives of America. I know they 
will be wonderful ambassadors wherever 
they go. 

The girls from Troop No. 994 making 
the trip under the leadership of Mrs. 
Maude N. Houtz, Mrs, Ernestine M. Zane, 
and Mrs. Willa McMullen, are: Misses 
Suzanne Arvidson, Patricia Giblin, 
Suzanne Haller, JoAnn Handwerker, 
Barbara Jo Hall, Barbara Hare, Bar- 
bara Herzig, Carleen Hines, Gale Jen- 
nings, Maureen Klein, Eva Lamm, Linda 
Lange, Dee Lazzaretto, Carol Sue Leech, 
Marjorie Meese, Margaret Mendelson, 
Claire Mount, Marion Page, Joyce 
Sheeley, Sue Tandy, Lani Wahl, Juliann 
West, Karon Zane, and Sharon Zane. 

Fifteen other leaders and parents are 
also accompanying the group to Europe. 


Statement of Mr. Benjamin E. Waite of 
Lynn, Mass., in Support of H.R. 4700, 
Before Ways and Means Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of my con- 
stituent, Mr. Benjamin E. Waite, 48 
Tudor Street, Lynn, Mass., before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
support of the Forand bill, H.R. 4700, to 
amend the Social Security Act: 
STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN E. Warre, JP., or 

LYNN, Mass., JULY 14, 1959 
To the Ways and Means Committee on the 
Forand Bill, H.R. 4700: 

I was born in England 1877, now 82. 
Migrated 1913 to United States on family 
bereayement. Six years on my town council, 
1906-10; was parliamentary subagent which 
saw the birth and passage of England social 
insurance law, 1911, 

I did not see England again until 1951 when 
I carried greetings from mayors of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut who were offsprings 
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to mother towns in England. I had unique 
opportunity over widspread areas to judge 
results of 38 years under a complete social 
security I found tranquillity of 
mind, displaced tensions and fears which 
existed prior to 1911, superb health fit for 
any change or chance. That gave me fresh 
impetus for continuance of campaign. I 
have worked to that end from 1906 to 1958 
and now 1959 so I celebrate golden wedded 
to social security, Until 1934 United States 
social security was politically absent. But in 
that year I got through a resolution for a 
national health law to be a part of a national 
security law at Washington conference. In 
1935-36 and 1939 filed amendments in Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. In 1936 filed memori- 
gation law for Congress to enact a national 
health law—lost. In 1956 filed memorization 
for Congress to enact a national health law— 
Massachusetts passed. In 1936 appeared be- 
fore Senate Labor and Education Committee 
on S. 3475; 1958 filed brief and endorsements 
on HR, 9467 before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, pages 1200-1205. 

I have been a designated justice of the 
peace, Massachusetts, 9 years. Social se- 
curity has 3 prongs. We have unemployment 
compensation OASI, but the most important 
is missing—national health. Precedents 
exist unless the United States of America is 
like Raleigh (Pain would I climb but fear T 
to fall). Concord 184 years ago did not need 
& precedent or President Roosevelt in the 
1930's with NRA, Blue Eagle, AAA, CCC, NIRA, 
FERA, and others. 

The 47 most favored nations have health 
coverage. I give also a partial list of dates; 
Algeria, Albania, Argentina, 1944; Australia, 
Austria, 1893; Belgium, Bolivia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1948; Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, France, 1936-45; 
Germany, 1884, 1911, 1933; Great Britain, 
1911, 1948; Greece, Hungary, 1891, 1927; Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, 1920-47; Por- 
tugal, 1919-33, Spain, 1933-43; Sweden Cra- 
dle to Grave, 1955; Switzerland, Turkey, So- 
viet Socialist Republics, 1911-27; Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia, 1922-47. Breathes there a man 
who will say these 47 nations are wrong and 
national health has deteriorated? Yet the 
United States of America denies its people 
health coverage when every sane person 
knows that in this fierce competitive age, 
industrial health is the most powerful fac- 
tor in industry for the successful flow of 
goods. Any nation without national health 
law may win short races but not marathons, 
When Asia, Europe, Africa, Russia start full 
rolling the United States of America will face 
cut-throat competition. It has already 
begun. Switzerland won over General Elec- 
tric for three generators that would have 
given 150 men a full year’s work, Massachu- 
setts indignation later caused cancellation. 
Therefore, at all costs, the United States of 
America must have a compulsory health law 
to survive. Seventy-five thousand released 
from Army as unfit in March 1959. 

I was born in an era of folk medicine, 1877, 
in England. All around were small towns 
and villages. In each of these was usually a 
woman who knew medicinal value of herbs 
and roots which when brewed was found 
almost perfect remedies for most ills: Doc- 
tors in those days carried a small cabinet of 
supplies for immediate use. A Jonathan 
Rashleigh recently died, up to his end did 
just that, his cabinet contained tincture of 
rhubarb, genuine turkey powder, tincture 
of henbane, extract of taxaxaeum, powder 
of jalop, bottle of laudnum, ipecacuanha 
wine, scammony, sal volatile, brandy, blue 
pills, true jam powder, mercury with chalk, 
Doctors then were on a 24-hour day, 7 days a 
week, long before the phrase was invented 
“beyond the call of duty”; rarely submitted 
bill; patients paid out of meager funds. 
Folk medicine still persists even in the 
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United States. In Vermont, United States, 
for most all ills is 2 teaspoons each of honey 
and vinegar and honeycomb. Gypsies, In- 
dians, tribes still also practice. Globe, 
November 7, 1958, Henry Smith, age 101, 
states what kept him alive was a teaspoon 
of baking soda after each meal. 

Globe 2, 1958, states Makhmud Evazov of 
Soviet Union, 150 age, still farms and rides 
horseback. 

Globe 12, 1958, states there are 40,000 peo- 
ple over 100 years old registered at University 
of Kharkoy. 

Russia with a population of 200 million has 
344,000 doctors; 70 percent are women. 
There are 16 doctors for every 100,000; said 
to be the highest ratio in the world. Could 
it be that lady doctors can prolong life better 
than males, or these men like penguins 
whose digestive track is free from bacteria. 
Russia’s mortality is 7-9, United States is 
9-3 per 1,000. In my four generations I 
have seen the passing of blood, letting 
leeches to stop bleeding. Surgeon operating 
with unclean clothes, instruments not clean, 
or rooms before germ Infection was fully 
understood. Births not painless handled 
mostly by midwife under candle and paraf- 
fin lights. . 

Registered hospitals In 1957 in the United 
States of America were 6,848. Massachusetts 
is ninth with 209. In Massachusetts, med- 
ical institutions are, I believe, best in the 
United States of America. But in all hospitals 
need substantial funds despite endowments 
and community funds. In Beth El Hospital, 
20,000 babies were born in 1950-58; 600,000 
used this hospital; gave 4 million days free 
time. Boston City Hospital, where no means 
test is required, gave 35,000 free treatments 
in 1957. They have 1,570 beds, 600 doctors, 
most on salaries; also all administration staff 
clinic, 50 cents. Face an outlay of million 
for facelifting. Boston General Hospital, 
before admittance to a clinic a form must be 
filled (form enclosed), more searching than 
income tax; clinics, $3. Peabody City Hos- 
pital faces an outlay of $650,000 for repairs. 
Most hospitals inquire on entry and exit who 
is going to pay? If a national health insur- 
ance law is passed a greater part of free time 
will be abolished by payments: that in con- 
junction with nursing home care will reduce 
caseloads. Abolish small hospitals—share 
expensive equipment, pooling by medical 
faculty of all new and successful methods 
and make available to all practitioners. Not 
all hospitals are perfect. Richard Blum 
found four of California hospitals he ex- 
amined needed complete changes in ethics 
and audit. In an understatement in Eleanor 
Roosevelt's column, hospital charges are al- 
most prohibitive and vacancies exist in New 
York hospitals. 

Charges in one Lynn hospital (form ap- 
pended) are $17 a day; many are higher. 

England has now taken in addition to 
hospitals 3,426 voluntary and teaching nurs- 
ing homes and their endowments, 1910, 1911, 
1948. Medical powers in all branches op- 
posed came in later in full cooperation. Now 
England is united and has the cheapest man- 
aging cost. England and Russia pay time 
loss as well as medical care during sickness, 
Time loss is sound economy. In Russia 
women with jobs get full pay and 124 days" 
free maternity. In Russia 50,000 women 
have 10 or more children, belong to the 
Order of Motherhood. The common cold 
caused 50 percent of absentees. Cost United 
States $5 billion a year in man-hours and 
medicines. 

U.S. News: 8 millions go in debt from heavy 
Medical expenses. I have seen far too often 
a single carrier infect large numbers of 
workers. If pay loss existed carriers would 
stay home, 

All doctors cannot take or care for their 
patients in hospitals. If Lynn is 8 
1957 L; had 200 qualified doctors, were 
EONA. Hospital facilities should be 
available to all qualified doctors. 
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There are 171 veterans’ hospitals, 17 dom- 
iciliaries in the United States. Each State 
has one or more. Twenty-three million vet- 
erans served in all wars, 22,633,000 can be 
potential users of these medical facllities. 
U.S. population 175 million, that leaves 
152,367,000 not covered. If the United States 
can finance and manage veterans hospitals 
with sound defined policies, then why should 
not civilian veterans of labor have the same 
free medical protection, U.S. control, OASI 
and unemployment compensation. Why 
should health protection be the remark- 
able exception? I have belonged to the Blue 
Cross since 1946 (form appended); Blue 
Shield was out at 65. My payments were 
raise in stages $6.35, $10.25, $15.25, 822,05 4 
quarter. These raises got only minute bene- 
fits. Since an OASI retirement no more 
payments are required. Then on retirement 
all payments should cease whether Blue 
Cross or others and each retired person 
should haye full medical health protection. 
In 1956 there were 221,700 doctors, only 
180.387 belonged to American Medical As- 
sociation; of 99,227 dentists only 86,872 be- 
longed to Dentists Association. 

It seems to be the policy of these bodies 
to prevent publicity unless approved. If 
these minorities could state by secret ballot, 


I feel sure numbers would vote a natlonal- 


health law. Doctors in main object to be on 
salary (since 1929 dentist salaries increased 
83 percent; doctors 157 percent). So much 
for each patient as plan of other nations. 
January 1959 there were 7,000 research 
projects in 700 universities and private 
laboratories. U.S, Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md., support one-half of medical 
research of one-half of 6,500 employees are 
technicians, scientists on salaries (now even 
have testers). All on salaries, as well as 
Mayo, Ford, and other clinics. Salaries are 
not a bar to incentive to work at highest 
capacity. On the contrary, I believe these 
dedicated people work more serenely at 
their highest mental capacities. The world 
owes a debt to these men who in inven- 
tion, prevention, curative medicine have de- 
veloped methods to combat yellow fever, 
cholera, smallpox, cancer, typhoid, dysen- 
tery, typhus, and finding causes, preventing 
overcrowding, lice, mosquitoes, epidemics, 
are possible eyen now, 1947, 200 died daily 
in New York of smallpox, 7 million vac- 
cinated; influenze 1928 one-half million died 
in the United States; 20 million affected 
over world from Iceland to New Zealand. 
Vaccine for influenza is available but not 
fully used, and polio shots in Detroit sent 
back cost and apathy of public. Some pub- 
lic health bodies do a great job in discover- 
ing carriers. Mary Fallon was the great 
carrier of diphtheria, and raw pork cause of 
another epidemic. October 1958, Boston, 
1,600 osteopathic surgeons where Dr. Levitt 
warned that abuses of prepaid medicine 
plans of patients by doctors and hospitals 
may lead to Government health insurance. 

Let’s be frank. ‘There are abuses by pa- 
tients, doctors, and drugstores, if some 
towns in Massachusetts are a criterion of 
the Nation. Each is now alive as never be- 
fore to police their organizations to prevent 
abuse. If and when national health law is 
passed, any Illegal or evasive actions should 
be penalized in full. Clem Norton, March 14, 
1959: €500 million spent on phony remedies 
for shortcut cases. News report: $250 mil- 
lion vitamins sold over counters. Doctors 
state $240 million wasted. Under health 
coverage patients would seek medical ald and 
not buy medications on impulse. Some doc- 
tors might aid drug buying in their news- 
paper columns in which they give advice to 
unseen in Some sell pamphlets at 
25 cents; one advised a series at $7.50. Sign I 
saw in window of drugstore: “Come in, try 
pill, twill make you feel good. On the house.” 
When I read that fine piece of literature, the 
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hippocratic oath: One part, I will abstain 
from whatever is deleterious and michievous 
(oath appended). When druggists, doctors, 
osteopathic surgeons have in meetings warned 
their members that abuses of prepaid medi- 
cines plans may lead to national health in- 
surance. In many towns and cities, prices, 
fees, drugs, have been excessive and pro- 
tested, and each have promised to police 
their organizations. In 1947, 48 million pre- 
scriptions were filled in which wonder drugs 
were featured at stiff prices at a cost of 
$2 billion, A survey made by a reputable 
man showed 1,000 tablets of vitamins cost 
81 to produce, sold to drugstore $540, to 
patients $8. Dexedrine, wholesale price for 
1,000 tablets, $22.60 one firm; another firm 
$1.50. A tranquilizer drug, prices in 12 
stores varied from 95 cents to $4.95 for 50 
tablets. Aspirin, 12 cents to 67 cents for 
100 tablets. I have known many cases of 
expensive prescribed drugs thrown away as 
harmful. But when these drugs are gooi 
for patients, are beyond reach, if for pro- 
tractive use and means of most, particularly 
those over 65, who on August 1958 average on 
OASI, end of February 10, 1959, $71.62 checks. 
This sum must cover a month's expendi- 
ture. 

News March 1959 (Jerome D. Fenton re- 
signed from labor relations because $20,000 
a year was not enough). Sta d is more 
generous. Average monthly check $98.20, 
plus $6.50 day nursing home, $3.85 medical 
center, $11 a day chronic hospital. Doctors 
$3 office, $4 home. No limit on visits. Lynn 
Umits $25 a month for drugs. Massachusetts 
is 4th for welfare care, 8th in wealth, 6th in 
spending, 9th in number of hospitals, Even 
Congressmen, when in session, get free 
medical treatment. Doctors’ private pa- 
tients charges are not standard in Massa- 
chusetts; $4 to $6, specialists, $10 to $15 for 
office visits. Doctors“ home visits $5 to $6, 
plus drugs, transportation and other 
charges. ‘Transfusion $25, X-rays $10. 
There are 84,166 on Massachusetts State ald. 
May have some shysters as are unfortu- 
nately in other parts of system of United 
States. But the majority are victims of the 
unequal distribution system. No one I affirm 
would want to go back to separation of 
family and over the hill to the poorhouse. I 

ve seen many a husband and wife going 
to different workhouses and treated worse 
than animals. There can be no return— 
England has turned poor law institutions 
into hospitals. 

In cities practice is growing for doctors 
grouping in office buildings, telephone an- 
swering service, immediate contact is de- 
layed sometimes results in undue suffering 
weekend and nights. Doctors are not some- 
times found. When appointments are made, 
waits of long periods sometimes occur wast- 


ing patient's time. Drew Pearson, August 30, - 


1958, states AMA spent #499,906 to create 
better public relations. Why was this nec- 
essary if doctors kept the Hipprocratic oath. 
There is a break in their ranks, 181,000 pro- 
fessional nurses favor Forand H.R. 4700 bill 
(News Report). William Decker, Corning 
Glass Co., says H-R. 4700 the best solution. 
Dr. Graham Beaumont, of England, visiting 
United States, when asked to compare Brit- 
ish and U.S. systems said, in effect, there is 
no substitute for total health coverage as in 
Engiand. Most large industries have some 
form of medical care but this is lost on sey- 
erance and termination of employment. 
Doctors don't seem to like this form because 
it does not give free choice of doctors; other 
doctors generally feel that free choice of doc- 
tor is a fetish. I believe in free choice of 
doctors and hospitals, 

In 1958 amendments, which increased 
OASI recipients 7 percent, to 12.6 million. 
Extra cost was 50 million. That 50 miliion 
I affirm will be spent largely on food (not 
vicuna coats). That should help farmers. 


on former level. 
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Drew Pearson also states 6 million paid to 
subsidiaries, farms; billions for defense. 
News, March 2, 1957, Stanley Jankus fined 
$3,370 in 1956 for growing more than quota of 
crops for his own stock. That doesn't make 
sense. United States had given Formosa 
2 to 5 million and 1 million for training and 
equipment of farmers; Italy 220 million, 
Austria 52 million, Yugoslavia 11 million. 
United States spends untold millions on 
space missiles—money is always found 
while there are nearly 5 million unemployed 
and vast numbers in need of medical care be- 
yond their present means. Money remains 
in Fort Knox, OASI pensioners 67,787 in 
number have left United States to live in 
Italy, Canada, Greece, England, Phillipines, 
Yugoslavia, West Germany, Ireland, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden because their pen- 
sions can secure a higher standard of living. 
If they remain in United States they are 
outside looking in—before retiring they were 
inside looking out. Above nations have 
health insurance.) If instead of giving these 
huge amounts to other countries for eco- 
nomic aid these sums were used for larger 
pensions and complete national health cover- 
age, United States would be the greatest of 
democratic nations. 

“Perlis of Migrants” (Coronet, September 
1958)—2 million migrants roam for work in 
seasonal occupation; roam States of Texas, 
California, Pennsylvania, Maine, Georgia, 
and others for crops such as tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, cranberries, cotton, and others. 
Housed frequentiy in unhealthy chicken 
coops, barns, some without sanitation, run- 
ning water, light, etc.. poses a threat of 
carrier disease and public health authority 
should be given greater funds and power. 

Since the trends have over successive 
decades gone from rural to urban, tensions 
and fears have grown. Man is no longer a 
complete unit. He is a part of a production 
system. Day work to piece, assembly Lines, 
high speed machines; time studies, fac- 
tories moving to other towns or States— 
competition to jobs, costs of sickness; time 
studies for minimum motions, unemploy- 
ment making mortgage payments difficult. 
When a man gets a job he cannot put his 
family on payroll, In Massachusetts there 
are 30,000 mental patients. Suicides 10th 
highest in the United States. A new Branch 
Rescue, Inc,, privately financed, is part of 
Boston City Hospital. They deal with 150 
& month; they saved 74 definite in one 
month's results of tensions and fears could 
be largely eliminated with national health 
coverage and adequate pensions. Pursuit 
of happiness in this troubled world for those 
retired is blocked by sickness costs, of high 
charges of funerals which have to be met by 
Telatives because of inability to make pro- 
vision out of Inadequate pensions. There- 
fore adequate pensions must be provided 
and relief given by passage of H.R. 4700 
which provides national health insurance. 
Freedom of speech exists but audience is 
missing for those retired except those who 
in standing room only meet on street corners 
or public squares—no comfortable plush 
hall, even these pass away and over years 
fresh groups form. 

Freedom of religion, yes, before retire- 
ment, but after pension cannot contribute 
Therefore they sometimes 
stay away or be ostracized for low pledges. 
Pursuit of progress cannot be high geared— 
absence of NHI without a national health 
law, 

Before retiring, food, shelter, clothing 
Was reasonably possible. They were inside 
looking out. After retiring, on an average 
end, February 1959, $71.62, are outside look- 
ing in and wondering how to make both 
ends meet with material that won't stretch 
even by a market expert on bargaining and 
cheapest of food items. March News, Bos- 
ton, given a grant of $39,000 to find out 
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why men grow old—above the answer 
larger checks and health coverage. In four 
generations I bare seen these heroic men, 
famous veterans of Iabor, bloodied and 
charged by lancers under material law for 
the right to organize in England. United 
States 1934 is martial law bloodshed on two 
each killed in San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Toledo, for the right to organize, Those 
were days when secrecy at start was a must 
or else get beaten up or lose your job. 
Courageous men led their meetings, heavily 
Policed, taking conspicuous notes and on 
trivial words arrest speakers. Yet these 
men worked very long hours at starvation 
wages. Few pleasures and no luxuries, 
England gave Sam Gompers, to become fa- 
ther of the labor movement, United States, 
but their loins sprung the race that have 
built the standards of living that exist 
today beyond the dreams of prophets who 
lived in previous centuries. They have 
given their all so that future generations 
shall not be called upon to endure the bit- 
ter hardship and untold suffering of the 
Past. With national health coverage there 
will be problems of those not qualified at 
start to come under but are financed by 
public drives 1959 are nationwide; $170 mil- 
lion collected in United States, cost $26 mil- 
lion to collect. These drives increase each 
year, I get 17 appeals each year, These 
drives should be consolidated and eventu- 
ally come under national health coverage. 
In this ultramodern age permanent limits 
of standards cannot be defined. 

Changes occur almost with rapidity of 
light. To all it should be evident that if 
any considerable segment of population is 
impoverished from heavy costs of sickness 
cannot buy goods through lack of funds in 
U.S. markets labor will suffer economic 
loss. Shall we be governed by past century 
thinkers, such as John Stuart Mills, John 
Waltham, Herbert Spencer? In their phi- 
losophies land could not support an expand- 
ing population or grow food adequate for 
its need. That extreme poverty would al- 
Ways be with us. That war and pestilence 
would kill the weak and unfit have survival 
of the fittest; that births should be curtailed. 
How wrong they were, 

There is no forseeable limit to what land 
can produce if the United States of America 
is a guide. Where land is taken out of cul- 
tivation and quotas of crops fixed for each 
producer, yet despite this there are in the 
United States of America surpluses. of mil- 
lions—$9 million worth in U.S, warehouses. 
Extreme poverty is not an insoluble prob- 
lem in the United States of America, United 
States of America population even increas- 
ing—no diminution of adequate food with 
Proper distribution. 

In the United States we want the greatest 
good for all the people, then we must follow 
the light lit by two great humanitarians in 
the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who sald to Francis Perkins, “I believe in 
the cradle to the graye," passage 1935, Social 
Security Law. Roosevelt National National 
Health Survey, 1935-36 and his frequent at- 
tempts to have compulsory health insurance 
in the United States and it Is reported he 
with a doctor at the time of his death was 
drafting such a measure. Harry Truman 
only 5 months in office drafted plans and 
in subsequent years drew public attention- 
to utmost need of national health insurance. 
He published in 1952 “Health Needs of Na- 
tion” in five volumes. The heat is on by 
four national bodies, each ciaims to be our 
best friend to stop compulsory health in- 
surance, Insurance companies state we have 
the know-all and can give very low rates 
but in their invisible print, we shall have 
to make profits to pay for our $100 million 
bulidings (as in Boston). z 

Some doctors say, “Under national heal 
law you get only what you pay for. -We 
give you better service as private patients.” 
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They neglect to state that 47 nations who 
have health coverage have better health 
standards than existed before. If under 
US. health law they gave less than their 
best they would not last long. The public 
can't be fooled long. Druggists say, “Do it 
yourself if you are feeling unwell; use our 
drugs; you will find them in stores and 
markets vividly labeled just what they are 


and what they do and read our national 


publicity for other information.” Nonprofit 
bodies racing to get under cover by adding 
65’ers to Blue Shield. None admit that the 
President of the United States of America is 
head of a family of 175 million and is there- 
fore vested with responsibllity to keep his 
family vigorous and healthy. And the 
only way as 47 nations found is by a 
national health law, United States cannot 
longer stand among nations in splendid un- 
isolation. 

Allen Toynbee states the time will come 
when all the friends of civilization will be 
shared equally by all and that is practical 
politics. He and Vice President Nixon were 
on same platform in Boston recently and 
Nixon quoted above and said he was in ac- 
cord. I shall watch our Vice President with 
great interest on all humanitarian measures. 

“There is # tide in the affairs of man 
which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
The flood is here. On the crest is the lpng- 
awaited ship H.R. 4700 with a manifest and 
charter for a national health insurance law 
for the United States. Ready—aye—ready 
to land, Awaits Pilot Foranp with the ways 
and means to tie up to the 47-nation buoy. 

Since writing above I have read report 
submitted to Ways and Means Committee, 
April 3, 1959, entitled “Hospital Insurance 
for OASI Beneficiaries" with astonishment 
because in that report pursuit of informa- 
tion did not go further than the booth on 
the front porch. I looked in vain for visits 
to Sweden, England, Russia, cradle to grave 
nations, whose systems are national suc- 
cesses, nor did this committee recommend 
books as helpful that are in the Congres- 
sional Library: Melchior Palyi, “Compulsory 
Medical and Welfare States“; J. G. Thwait’s 
“Modern Medical Discoveries”; A. L. Barron, 
“Man Against Germs"; James Cook, “Reme- 
dies and Rackets"; W, Shiver, “Mid-Century 
Journey”; James Howard Means, “People 
and Goverment”; Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., “Coming of the New Deal”; Galbraith, 
“Affluent Society’; John Gunther, Inside 
Russia." 

There are many others ably written, ju- 
dicial in character, that the Ways and Means 
Committee would do well to study, also in 
Congressional Library. 


Father Blum’s Views on Freedom of 
Choice in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that all point$ of view on the question 
of making Federal assistance available 
to church-supported schools may be 
made a part of the record, the Reverend 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
has requested that I make the following 
article a part of my remarks in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Father Thorning, who many of us re- 
member for his prayers as à visiting 
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chaplain to this body, is the pastor of 
historic St. Joseph's Church in Carroll- 
ton Manor, Md. 

Of him, the distinguished assistant 
majority leader of the Senate, the Hon- 
orable MIke MANSFIELD, said recently: 

The Reverend Joseph F. Thorning [is] one 
of America’s greatest experts in the fleld of 
Latin American affairs. * © è He 1s a man 
of widespread reputation throughout the 
Americas, He has made many contributions 
to better understanding between the states 
which comprise the hemisphere, 


The article, “Freedom of Choice in 
Education,” is the work of the Reverend 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J., of Milwaukee. Fa- 
ther Blum 's article, published in two in- 
stallments, first appeared in the April 28 
and May 3, 1959 issues of Our Sunday 
Visitor. I found his article to be both 
thoughtful and provocative, although I 
personally do not share Father Blum's 
point of view on this question: 

FREEDOM or CHOICE IN EDUCATION., 
(By Rev. Virgil C. Blum, S.J.) 

The greatest anomaly of a nation dedi- 
cated to the exaltation and defense of lib- 
erty is its denial of full religious freedom to 
citizens who believe in God-centered educa- 
tion. 

This is America. A Nation conceived in 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal and endowed by God with rights and 
liberties, nonetheless refuses equality and 
religious liberty to children and students 
who desire to study the source of man’s 
rights and liberties. Although “we are a 
religious people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being,” as the Supreme 
Court reminded us in the Zorach case, yet, 
through the imposition of penalties, we 
deny religious freedom to citizens who pur- 
sue a fuller knowledge of this Supreme Be- 
ing—a knowledge which alone can support 
and give meaning to the principles of demo- 
cratic self-government. 

At a time when America is in danger of 
being engulfed by a totalitarian power that 
denies to the conquered, as well as to its 
own citizens, every freedom to which man 
aspires, it might be expected that our Nation 
would make doubly secure the liberties of its 
own people. Totalitarianism can be resisted 
only by an undivided and sincere dedica- 
tion to liberty. Yet, instead of reaffirming 
the rights and liberties of our citizens, we 
are ourselves adopting measures which gen- 
erally characterize the absolute state. By 
legislative enactments we are demanding 
conformity in thought and belief, This is in 
violation of the most fundamental rights of 
the individual—freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion. 

Freedom of mind and freedom of religion 
are of the essence of a free and open society. 
An open society is legally tolerant of all 
ideas and beliefs. In an open society there is 
not, nor can there be, a state-established 
orthodoxy in belief and opinion to which 
all must conform. A free and open society 
provides constitutional guarantees to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of the individ- 
ual. In such a society a majority cannot 
“proscribe” those who will not conform to a 
philosophic or religious “orthodoxy,” 

When, however, society, whether by di- 
rect or indirect action, begins to “proscribe” 
individuals for their opinions or beliefs, it 
ceases to be a free and open society; It be- 
comes & closed society based on the princi- 
ple of enforced conformity to a state-estab- 
lished orthodoxy, a society that is intolerant 
of nonconformist thoughts and beliefs. 

There is in America today an increasing 
pressure to conformity to a state-established 
orthodoxy. There is an increasing intoler- 
ance of diversity of opinion and belief. I 
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submit that this closing of the door against 
freedom of thought and freedom of religion 
is well demonstrated by the discriminatory 
features of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 and by virtually every education 
bill introduced in the 8th Congress. 


In the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, the Federal Government demands of 
children, students, and teachers complete 
conformity to State educational policy as a 
condition for sharing in most of the benefits 
of the law. 

* . * . * 

This requirement of conformity to State- 
controlled. educational policy is in radical 
conflict with the principles and guarantees 
of freedom of mind and freedom of re- 

> This demand of conformity as a 
condition for sharing in educational welfare 
benefits, compounded with like demands on 
the part of the several States, places such a 
high penalty on a choice of education free 
of political control that, in effect, the choice 
has been for most children and students ef- 
fectively eradicated. They are compelled to 
conform to the State-established orthodoxy 
of State-controlled education. 

Yet the U.S. Supreme Court has repeatedly 
declared that parents have a constitutional 
right to send their children to independent 
schools. In the Prince case of 1944 the 
Court reaffirmed the fundamental doctrine 
of parental right in education when it as- 
serted the principle of “the parents’ author- 
ity to provide religious with secular school- 
ing, and the child's right to receive it, as 
against the State's requirement of attend- 
ance at public schools.” eo 
It was in the Pierce decision of 1925 that 
the Court struck down an Oregon State law 
compelling all children to attend public 
schools. In a unanimous opinion it enun- 
elated the fundamental principle that the 
child is “not the mere creature of the State.” 
To prepare the child for “additional obliga- 
tions,” said the Court, is the “right and the 
high duty” of his parents. The Oregon law 
compelling attendance at State schools, de- 
clared the Court, “unreasonably interferes 
with the liberty of parents and guardians to 
direct the upbringing and education of chil- 
dren under their control.” 

When parents exercise this constitutional 
right by sending their children to independ- 
ent schools, however, their children are de- 
prived of all public educational benefits. 
They are cut off from all tax funds by all tax- 


payers for the education of all children and 


youth. This penalty, imposed on the exercise 
of a constitutional right, is an economic 
compulsion to conform to the State-estab- 
lished orthodoxy in the things of the mind 
and spirit. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
the State's obligations in education are to 
individual children and youth; these obliga- 
tion are not to a school system or to educa- 
tional Institutions. Consequently, every in- 
dividual child and youth has a right under 
the equal protection guarantee of the 5th 
and 14th amendments to share equally in 
the educational benefits provided by the tax- 
payer, and this without being coerced to 
surrender freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion. 

Government may not condition partici- 
pation in its benefits on the surrender of 
constitutional rights. This is a most fun- 
damental principle of constitutional liberty. 
For “if the State may compel the surrender 
of one constitutional right as a condition of 
its favor,” declared the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Frost case, “it may, in like manner, 
compel the surrender of all.” This would 
enable governments to do by indirection 
what they cannot do by direct action. But, 
said the Court, “it is inconceivable that 
guaranties embedded in the Constitution of 
the United States may thus be manipu- 
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lated out of existence.” Consequently, ruled 
the Court, a State “may not impose condi- 
tions [for sharing the benefits] which re- 
quire the relinquishment of constitutional 
rights.” 

This constitutional guarantee notwith- 

, both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments demand that children and stu- 
dents surrender freedom of mind and/or 
freedom of religion in the choice of school 
as a condition for sharing in educational 
benefits. Referring to this violation of Hb- 
erty, Chicago University Law Prof. Wilber 
Katz points out that “we exact a price for 
the exercise of [the constitutional] liberty 
of parents * * * to send their children to re- 
ligious schools.” 

Liberty at a price; this is the suppression 
of liberty. It deprives children and students 
of freedom of mind and religion in the choice 
of school, a right guaranteed by the first 
amendment. The late Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell, Episcopalian clergyman and educator, 
objecting to this violation of religious free- 
dom, said that “as the American school sys- 
tem is now conducted, more and more con- 
ducted, there is no such thing as religious 
liberty in American education. There is lib- 
erty only to be unreligious.“ 

The denial of educational benefits to chil- 
dren who seek a God-centered education 
penglizes the exercise of religion and, as 
such, is destructive of religious liberty. And, 
as Mr. Justice Biack remarked in the Douds 
case, freedom to think is inevitably 
abridged when beliefs are penalized by im- 
positions of civil disabilities.” 

The denial of educational benefits to in- 
dependent school children and students in- 
«volves another violation of constitutional 
freedom. A denial of such benefits is, in ef- 
fect, a coercive compulsion to conform to 
the philosophical and theological orientation 
of the state's schools. Such enforced con- 
formity is in conflict with our two most fun- 
damental constitutional liberties—freedom 
of mind and freedom of religion. 

Every educational institution, or certainly 
its individual faculty members, is philosoph- 
ically and theologically oriented. There is 
no such thing as philosophical and theo- 
logical neutrality in the classroom. The 
questions “What is man?” “Where does he 
come from?” “What is his purpose?“ “Is 
there a God?" cannot be avoided. 

“On the fundamental religious issue,” de- 
clared Sir Walter Moberly, formerly chair- 
man of the university of grants committee 
of England, “the modern university intends 
to be, and supposes it is, neutral, but it is 
not, Certainly it neither inculcates nor ex- 
pressly repudiates belief in God. But it 
does what is far more deadly than open re- 
jection it ignores Him.“ * It is in this 
sense that the university today is atheistic. 
„„It is a fallacy to suppose that by 
omitting a subject you teach nothing about 
it. On the contrary, you teach that it Is to 
be omitted, and that it is therefore a mat- 
ter of secondary importance, And you teach 
this not openly and explicitly, which would 
invite criticism; you simply take it for grant- 
ed and thereby insinuate it silently, insid- 
iously, and all but irresistibly.” 

“The ignoring of religion by the schools,” 
points out Dr. Luther A. Weigle, former dean 
of the Yale Divinity School, “inevitably con- 
veys to the children a negative suggestion. 
„ „It is natural for them to conclude 
that religion is negligible, or unimportant, or 
irrelevant to the main businchs of life.” 

This elimination of God from the child's 
most engaging activities through 12 or 16 


factor from all of man’s day-to-day activities, 
Due to its theological orientation, secularism 
is in fact a negative religion. Secularism, 
remarked President Nathan Pusey of Har- 
vard, has “itself become a faith and raised 
a hope that man can through his own ef- 
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forts—without God—solve all the remaining 
problems which stand between him and & 

But whatever the philosophical or theo- 
logical orientation of our State-controlled 
educational institutions or their faculties, 
the child and student cannot be forced to 
conform to it. For government to enforce 
conformity to any orientation—be it theistic, 
secularistic, or atheistic, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, or Jewish—is a most serious violation of 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion. 
Yet this is precisely what the Federal and 
State Governments are doing. They are en- 
forcing conformity to the religious orienta- 
tion of State-controlled schools as a condi- 
tion for sharing in educational benefits, 

To force a defenseless child to accept a 
philosophical and theological orientation of 
particular truths that clashes with his re- 
ligious beliefs is not only a violation of his 
constitutional rights under the first amend- 
ment. It is a violation of his personal in- 
tegrity. It is the forcible exposure to, if not 
a forcible impregnation with, ideas and be- 
liefs in conflict with, if not in contradic- 
tion to, the most cherished beliefs of the 
child and of his parents. 

When a Lutheran child who has been 
taught by his parents that God is the cen- 
tral fact of llfe that all his thoughts and 
actions must be performed with reference to 
God, is compelled to attend a State-con- 
trolled school which “insinuate(s) * * * 
silently, insidiously, and all but irresistibly” 
that religion is “a matter of secondary im- 
portance," as Moberly asserts, the child’s 
freedom of conscience and his parents’ 
right to direct and control his education are 
grossly violated by the State. 

Democracy supposes a free people—a peo- 
ple who can think, and speak, and believe, 
and write, and assemble without Govern- 
ment interference. And freedom means the 
right to be different; the right of noncon- 
formity. It means that government may not 
force its citizens to conform, whether it be 
in speech, in belief, or in thought. It means 
that government may use neither direct nor 
indirect means to force children and stu- 
dents to conform to the philosophical and 
theological orientation of State educational 
institutions. Im the words of Mr. Justice 
Jackson, it means that government must 
“let men's minds alone.“ 

When Government conditions its educa- 
tional benefits on enforced conformity to 
State educational philosophy, however, it is 
not letting men’s minds alone. It is intrud- 
ing its secular arm into the mind of the 
student and demanding the right to orient 
truth as the condition for sharing in educa- 
tional benefits. This subverts freedom and 
democracy. “The priceless heritage of our 
society,” remarked Justice Jackson, “is the 
unrestricted constitutional right of each 
member to think as he will. Thought con- 
trol is a copyright of totalitarianism, and we 
have no claim to it.” 

Our claim is to freedom, particularly to 
freedom of mind and freedom of spirit, 

But how is freedom of mind and freedom 
of spirit to be achieved in education? 

Virtually every democracy in the world 
achieves freedom of choice in education by 
supporting the school of the parents’ choice. 
Because of constitutional, historical, and 
sociological conditions peculiar to America, 
many individuals who are dedicated to aca- 
demic freedom advocate the direct-grant 
plan. Under this plan, government would 
give grants directly to parents or students 
to enable them to pay tuition, at least in 
part, in the schools of their choice. 

The direct-grant plan, like virtually every 
social-welfare program adopted by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, subsidizes the 
individual person who is the recipient of the 
benefits of the particular welfare laws. For 
example, the needy aged person is the re- 
ciplent of the benefits of the old-age assist- 
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ance program. He alone is subsidized. If 
he spends his Government subsidy at Macy's, 
Gimbles, Boston Store, or at A. & P. stores, 
Government does not quite obviously sub- 
eidize these stores. If he spends his sub- 
sidy at Milwaukee’s Home for Aged Luther- 
ans, Government does not quite obylously 
subsidize this church-related institution. 

This principle of freedom of choice was 
also incorporated in the GI bill of rights. 
Veterans were not forced to attend State 
colleges as a condition for sharing In public 
educational benefits; they were free to at- 
tend the school of their choice. With sub- 
sidy in hand, they were free to attend the 474 
Protestant, the 265 Catholic, the 6 Jewish 
institutions of higher education. 

When government subsidizes the individ- 
ual person, it establishes only a govern- 
ment-citizen relationship, It establishes no 
government-Gimbels or government-Harvard 
relationship. This has two important con- 
Sequences. First, It creates no basis for 
government control of Gimbels or Harvard. 
Second, U the school attended by a govern- 
ment-subsidized student is church related, 
the church-state question cannot be raised. 

It was for this latter reason that the 
President's Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School in urging support of the 
tax credit plan (one form of personal sub- 
sidy), said that the plan could be adopted 
“without raising the issue of church-state 
relations.” 

Of course, constitutional principles and 
guarantees are not important when politi- 
clans deal with second-class citizens. Sec- 
ond-class citizens are to be trented as such 
regardless of rights and liberties guaranteed 
in the Constitution. It may seem strange 
that politicians can thus discriminate 
against the parents of 5 milion children 
without fear of political consequences. But 
that is because people who for one reason 
or another think of themselves as second- 
class citizens expect to be treated as such. 
That's why they're second-class citizens. 

About 50 Congressmen have sponsored or 
cosponsored educational bills in the 86th 

Most of these bills are similar to 
the Murray-Metcalf bills (S. 2 and HR. 22). 
They propose to penalize parents who ex- 
ercise freedom of mind and/or religion in 
the choice of school. 

The Murray-Metcalf bills provide that the 
Federal Government shall subsidize educa- 
tion in each State in amounts directly pro- 
Portionate to the number of school-age 
children. The subsidy will be 625 the Ist 
year and rising to $100 in the 4th year. 
Thereafter, the subsidy will remain $100 for 
each child of school age. However, if a- 
child's parents exercise their constitutional 
Tight in sending him to an independent 
School, the Murray-Metcalf bills provide that 
the child and his parents shall be penalized. 
The child will be deprived of the 6100 Fed- 
eral subsidy for his education. The bills 
Provide, moreover, that the $100 allocated 
for the child's education is to be redistrib- 
uted to children who conform to the philo- 
Sophical and theological orientation of the 
State's schools. As a consequence, in States 
like Tilinols, New York, and others, each 
Public schoolchild will receive a Federal 
subsidy of approximately $135 to provide for 
better education. This is characteristic of 
the closed society—conformity is rewarded. 
nonconformity is penalized. 

Of course there are redeeming features for 
independent schoolchildren. Their parents 
will have, as befits good second-class citizens, 
the privilege, if not the pleasure of paying 
higher taxes to supply an additional $5 bil- 
lion yearly for this program. After paying 
theso higher etiucational taxes, they will 
have even less money than formerly for the 
education of their children in the schools 
of their choice. But that is as it should 
be with second-class citizens—ever-increas- 
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ing taxes with ever-decreasing welfare 
benefits. 


* . * . . 


If parents who exercise thelir constitutional 
right in sending their children to independ- 
ent schools were not treated as second-class 
citizens, the Federal Government would, 
under the terms of revised Murray-Metcalf 
bills, make direct grants of $100 per child 
to these parents to enable them to pay in 
part tuition in the schools of their choice. 
In adopting this subsidy method of financ- 
ing the education of the individual child, 
the Federal Government would only be fol- 
lowing innumerable precedents. 

We live in a democracy. A representative 
democracy, We have representatives in Con- 
gress who represent territorial areas. We 
have other representatives in a “third house” 
who represent private organizations or pres- 
sure groups, These organizations or groups 
are made up of people with a common in- 
terest who organize to protect and promote 
this interest. It is generally recognized to- 
day that the representatives of private or- 
ganizations have a tremendous influence In 
shaping the policies of all three branches of 
Government. 

. * » . * 


The Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and other 
Americans who have an interest in inde- 
pendent education are not organized to pro- 
tect and promote their interest. Consequent- 
Ty, when, for example, the Murray-Metcalf 
bills come before Congress for consideration, 
the 5 million independent schoolchildren 
and their parents are all but totally unrep- 
resented democratically in the legislative 
process. As a result, pressure groups that are 
opposed to freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion have the Members of Congress al- 
most completely at their mercy politically. 

Since the democratic process in America 
demands the balancing of pressures of parti- 
cular interest groups as a necessary condition 
for achieving the common good, those peo- 
ple who have a common interest but do not 
organize to promote it are, in effect, making 
it virtually impossible for Government to 
achieve the common good. Their refusal to 
participate in the democratic process through 
the proper representation of their interest 
in effect partially disfranchises them and, 
more serious still, surrenders to opposition 
pressure groups a dominant unchallenged 
power to influence the most basic policy- 
decisions of Government. 

It has often been said that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. If Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and other Americans who 
are interested in religious education will 
not organize to protect and promote free- 
dom of choice in education they will, by 
default, be responsible for the fact that, as 
the tax burden for State-controlled educa- 
tion becomes increasingly heavy, an in- 
creasing proportion of American children 
will not haye the opportunity of receiving 
a God-centered education. They will be re- 
sponsible also, by default, for the increas- 
ing secularization of American society, 
Pressure groups that are aiming to bring 
about this complete secularization of our 
society are today virtually unopposed in 
their efforts to establish a closed society 
that is intolerant of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion. 

Freedom of choice can be achieved in 
America, But it can be achieved only 
through - democratic processes. Private 
groups must be organized; legislators must 
be influenced; public opinion must be 
formed. If parents who are interested in 
academic freedom do not to 
achieye their objectives, and if they relin- 
quish the important field of public opinion 
to the opponents of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion, they will, because of 
this rejection of essential democratic proc- 
esses, continue to be treated as second-class 
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citizens. This rejection of democratic proc- 
esses invites the advocates of a closed con- 
formist society to demand, unchalleneged. 
that Americans conform to State-estab- 
lished orthodoxies in education and else- 
where as a condition for sharing in wel- 
fare benefits, 


Foreign Aid Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DONOHUE. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
a very interesting editorial on the im- 
portant subject of foreign aid which ap- 
peared in the June 13, 1959, issue of the 
magazine, America. 

The article follows:. 

Neither Senators MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana; J. W. FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, nor MIKE MONRONEY, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, should be classified as Oppo- 
nents of the concept of ald to underdeveloped 
nations. Yet each in his own way has ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which our global ald program has been ad- 
ministered. All three would like a new 
approach to this much controverted arm of 
US. foreign policy. 

On May 15 Senator Mawsrrexp leveled his 
sights at that category of foreign aid known 
as defense support. He announced that he 
would move to eliminate this type of aid from 
the program within 3 years. This would 
mean a sharp curtailment in economic-aid 
grants to nations which haye been willing 
to enter into anti-Communist military aline- 
ment with the United States. Such aid has 
been justified on the ground that it is 
needed by underdeveloped countries to sup- 
port an armaments burden imposed by the 
acceptance of U.S. military aid. It is, as a 
March 1959 Government handbook on the 
mutual security program explains, ald de- 
manded by the “need to secure a military 
contribution” on the part of nations which 
are willing to stand up and be counted in 
the cold war. 

Senator FuLsRIGHT is disturbed over the 
political debate which accompanies each 
yearly administration request for economic- 
aid funds. He feels that this endangers the 
entire program. He has therefore argued 
for the expansion of the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund to enable the Government to 
lend $1.5 billion per year for the next 5 
years. As it ls, the Government has no long- 
term lending authority. Each year it must 
beg appropriations for the next 12 months. 
This inevitably leads to cuts in the amount 
requested and makes for uncertainty in the 
long-range planning of the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Arguing in similar vein, Senator Monronry 
has advocated the creation of an Interna- 
tional Development Association to be afi- 
Uated with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. The IDA 
would be empowered to make soft“ loans to 
underdeveloped countries, 1.e., loans on easy 
terms and repayable, at least in in 
the currency of the borrowing nation. The 
United States would be expected to contrib · 
ute one-third of a $1 billion international 
fund, 

These proposals are aimed at two glaring 
defects in our economic-aid program. One, 
the lack of long-range planning, can and 
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should be met by some such imaginative plan 
as that proposed by Senator FULBRIGHT. The 
other, the unfortunate interlocking of 80 
much of our economic aid with military 
security, can be met only by rethinking the 
purpose of foreign aid. 

This year the administration is seeking 
$835 million for so-called defense suport. 
This means that, independently of outright 
military assistance, almost 50 percent of the 
program is considered a mere prop for U.S. 
military security. To a people accustomed 
to consider security only in terms of the 
military, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to sell this type of economic ald. More- 
over, such aid makes for hostility among 
the recipient nations, whose people are un- 
derstandably suspicious of our motives. 

Foreign aid would fare better both at home 
and abroad if only it were presented more 
idealistically. The program needs less stress 
on self-interest and more emphasis on our 
moral responsibility toward the poorer na- 
tions. Unless a better case is made for eco- 
nomic aid on its own merits, it will fail to 
gain the widespread support of the American 
people. As a first step in that direction, we 
suggest that economic assistance be divorced 
from the mutual security program, and that 
henceforth it be enacted as separate legis- 
lation on a long-term continuing basis. 


Snohomish, Wash., Homestead 
Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the year Snohomish, a city in my dis- 
trict in Washington State, celebrates its 
first Homestead Centennial. I believe it 
is fitting that recognition be given to 
this city for its 100 years of growth and 
progress. 

Before 1859 there was no permanent 
settlement in what is now Snohomish 
County. These were the days when small 
bands of Indians existed by hunting in 
the virgin forest that covered the region 
and fished the streams. The canoe was 
Ne only practical mode of transporta- 

on. 

The real settlement of the county be- 
gan in 1859, and its cause was the relief 
that a military road would be constructed 
between Fort Steilacoom to Fort Belling- 
ham. A number of men at Fort Steila- 
coom, watchful of an opportunity to im- 
prove their financial status, conceived a 
plan to build a ferry and a town at the 
point where the road would have to cross 
the Snohomish River. 

They sent representatives to the site 
with instructions to acquire and hold 
squatters rights to the land in the vicin- 
ity of the proposed ferry. 

The military road was extended north- 
ward across the river in 1859, but the 
next Congress, instead of voting appro- 
priations for its completion, decided to 
abolish both of the forts. This action 
put an end to the road building by the 
Federal Government. As a consequent, 
all but two members of the syndicate to 
build Snohomish City withdrew. 
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One of these men, E. C. Ferguson, 
moved to the site and established a 
store. A number of young men who had 
worked on the military road were among 
the first settlers. Election returns show 
that 17 men voted at Snohomish City on 
July 9, 1860. 

Snohomish City developed slowly al- 
though Mr. Ferguson never gave up the 
project and the county seat was situated 
there by vote of the people in 1861. Two 
decades passed before the prospect of a 
railroad stimulated business and specu- 
lation in the town and county. The rail- 
road anticipated in 1887 was an accom- 
plished fact in 1888, when the first train 
crossed the bridge near Snohomish City 
at 9:30 a.m., September 15. 

A year later Snohomish boasted three 
general merchandise stores, four gro- 
ceries, four hardware stores, three dry- 
goods, and a number of pharmacies, meat 
markets, hotels, livery and sale stables, 
and bookstores. 

Although the county seat was moved 
to Everett, Snohomish continued to grow. 
Snohomish was incorporated as a third 
class city by an act of the Washington 
State Legislature in 1890, and has a 
mayor-council government. 

Today Snohomish has an estimated 
population of 4,000. Its industries in- 
clude sawmills, cold-storage warehouses, 
and dairies, and its principal products 
are frozen foods, dairy products, and 
lumber. There are two railroads now, 
a weekly newspaper, hotel, and numer- 
ous small businesses. 

Serving the families of Snohomish are 
14 churches. Schools include a senior 
high school, junior high school, three 
elementary and a primary school. It 
has a first-class post office, library, and 
three parks. And, as in the past, its 
young men have responded to their 
colors by serving with Snohomish’s fine 
National Guard unit. 

To climax the 100th year of Sno- 
homish, civic, religious, military, service, 
and industrial groups have worked to- 
gether to present a week-long program 
between July 21 and 26. Although hun- 
dreds of townspeople have put in long 
hours during the past 2 years to assure 
a successful climax, the leadership has 
been placed in the hands of the follow- 
ing: 


The president of the board of direc- 
tors and active general chairman is 
Dr. Leeon F. Aller. Members of the 
board are Ed Johnson, Clyde Kinch, 
Clarence E. Brooks, and Lois Ekloff. 

Committee chairmen and special 
events leaders include Harry Stites, Law- 
rence Bickford, Ernie Pinkham, Ernie 
and Lila Rainwater, Lois Crocker, Ger- 
ald Bauer, Randy Dawson, Ray Dankles- 
son, Emma Dunbar, Roy Marler, Wilbur 
Ellis, Irene Swoboda, Bill Heath, Harold 
and Flo Rothgeb, Don Freeman, Helen 
Beasley, Betty Vanderhyde, Cristie 
O'Neal, Charles F. Burt, Oscar Jurgens, 
Freeman Lancaster, Ruby Lancaster, 
Mrs. John Gale, Hal Moe, Ed Stevens, 
Charles Sekulich, John Childers, Clar- 
ence Boyd, Evelyn Lysons, Neil Cochran, 
Clayton Knittel, Crystal Cochran, Vir- 
ginia Aller, Laura Smith, Dale Renberg, 
Herb Stuart, Bob Twichell, Violet Lam- 
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bert, Ed Holm, Fred Hereth, Burdette 
Ferguson, Harold Hilman, Eldon Harvey. 

During this week that will climax the 
celebration, bearded gentlemen and their 
ladies, dressed in the manner of the city’s 
pioneers, will promenade the sidewalks 
of Snohomish. There will be Indians, 
more friendly today than 100 years ago, 
historical window displays, and a carni- 
val to add color. 

The opening day, fittingly, will be 
Young America Day. There will be a 
youth parade, picnic, games, contests, 
junior achievement award dinner, and 
the centennial queen’s ball. 

On Ladies’ Day, Wednesday, July 22, 
the ladies’ centennial tea and style show, 
the centennial queen’s coronation, and 
the premier performance of the histori- 
cal pageant “From Ox Team to Jet 
Stream” are scheduled. 

Thursday will be Agricultural and In- 
dustry Day. A parade of old and new 
farm equipment, judging of the centen- 
nial belles, and fireworks will be the most 
interesting features. 

Pioneer and Indian Day is scheduled 
for July 24. Plans have been made for 
tours of historical landmarks, industries 
and buildings. There will be a pioneer 
picnic, homecoming recognition cere- 
mony, Indian activities, barbecue, and 
street dancing. 

Saturday, July 25, will be Neighbors 
Day. This is the day of the centennial 
parade, boat races and the centennial 
ball. 

The Centennial Religious Dedication 
Day will fall on Sunday, and will be ob- 
served in all churches. There will be an 
all-faiths religious observance in an 
open-air program with music by the 
massed choirs of all Snohomish churches. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who know the 
city of Snohomish have reason to be 
proud of the accomplishments and fore- 
sight of the early pioneers. We right- 
fully feel pride in the efforts and hard 
work of each Snohomish citizen who 
daily makes the city one of the best of 
its size in the Nation. Much has been 
accomplished in the past century, I am 
sure even more will be accomplished dur- 
ing the next 100 years. 


Twenty-third Strawberry Festival, 
Marysville, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
Marysville, a city in my district of Wash- 
ington State, is celebrating its 23d 
Strawberry Festival with events sched- 
uled this week. The climax of the cele- 
bration, to which thousands of persons 
come each year, will be a grand parade 
and the Strawberry Cup races, July 18, 
1959. 

The festival originated in 1932 when 
the Marysville Commercial Club saw the 
need for a distinctive celebration for the 
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community. Because the area around 
Marysville produces many strawberries, 
eggs, and milk, the club decided to com- 
bine the three in strawberry shortcake 
to be served at the peak of the strawberry 
Season to the young and old who would 
visit the city. 

From a small, local event the celebra- 
tion has grown to command top attention 
among communities of the State. The 
Strawberry shortcake is not free any- 
more, but it is well worth the nominal 
charge, especially when served under the 
watchful eye of the Strawberry Festival 
queen. 

I believe it is fitting to recognize this 
traditional festival that has been inter- 
rupted only during the years of World 
War II, and to recognize the efforts of 
the many persons who work to make the 
festival a success. 


An Austin, Minn., Taxpayer Views the 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


+ Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, not long ago 
I received a letter from an Austin. 
Minn., constituent which is typical of 
many that I have received from the First 
District. 

In order that the entire Congress 
might read what a number of people in 
the district are saying, I give you this 
well-written letter by Mr. George 
Brown: 


Avsrin, MINN., June 30, 1959. 
The Honorable ALBERT QUIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. Quire: I am very concerned 
Over the apparent disinterest of the present 
Congress in three very important subjects 
affecting the American taxpayer: (1) infla- 
tion; (2) farm surplus; and (3) effective la- 
bor legislation. 

I am aware that a much-amended wheat 
bill has been passed by both the House and 
Senate and vetoed by the President, because 
it falled to realistically attempt to solve the 
tremendous surplus problem; I also be- 
lieve something similar occurred with regard 
to tobacco support measure. Basically, 
however, the present Congress has done 
Nothing to assist the American taxpayer out 
ot the huge cost of warehousing, storing. 
and transporting our tremendous farm sur- 
Plus in this country. 

Equally important to us, the taxpayer, is 
the shrinking dollar. Certainly one of the 
reasons why this dollar has more than 
halved itself in value since 1940 is the tre- 
mendous budget deficit you, the Congress, 
have allowed to add up year after year, and 
{t appears that rather than concern our- 
Selves about reducing our Government ex- 
penses, our object has been to increase them. 
The biggest slice of the budget has gone, 
and will continue to go, to national defense. 
If half the things that we read in reliable 
newspapers and periodicals about the tre- 
Mendous waste in our national defense pro- 
stam through duplication, petty jealousles, 
favoritism, etec., are true, it would appear 
that this slice could be reduced considerably, 
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After much publicized committee hearings 
on racketeering in unions, we believe that 
the average citizen fully expected that some 
type of legislation would be enacted during 
this Congress to protect the many thou- 
sands of honest, hardworking union mem- 
bers. Here agaln little or nothing has been 
done. People like Hoffa continue to throw 
challenge after challenge at you, the legisla- 
tive body of our Government, and the com- 
mittees that represent us in the investigation 
of the various unions. 

One of my favorite sayings is: “There can 
be no freedom without a measure of disci- 
pline.” We think it is time that Congress 
enacted some discipline for the American 
people without regard to political interest; 
we think it is time for the Congress to face 
the reality of the problems that are with us 
and that have been with us for some time, 
instead of postponing them for another year, 
another time, in the interest of avoiding po- 
litical confliction. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE Brown, 


Backstairs at the White House or You 
Could Call It Burning Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article announced that the 
President has indeed been spending time 
in the White House in Washington. This 
Iam sure will be a matter of great com- 
fort to all of us who had begun to won- 
der whether the White House was the 
proper inves it to the people of the 
United States view of the President's 
many travels, vacations, golf jaunts, 
fishing trips, et cetera. 

For the benefit of my many friends 
and colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
I insert the article which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News of July 9, 
1959, chronicling how, although at least 
present physically in the White House, 
the President has been having a difficult 
time with his golf game. 

I am sure all the President's many 
friends and critics wish him not only im- 
provement in his golf game but also in 
his relations with Congress and in his 
occasional attention to the weighty 
problems of running the Government of 
the Nation of some 177 million souls who 
look to him for leadership. 

The article follows: 

BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITE HOUSE— YOU COULD 
Catt Ir BURNING TEE 
(By Merriman Smith) 

Even the tourists gawking through the 
White House fence realize that President 
Eisenhower is having trouble with his golf. 

The trouble really may be with Congress 
or Nikita Khrushehev, but the Chief Execu- 
tive is sore at about every club in his bag. 

TEED-OFF 

Last weekend at Gettysburg, the President 
was threatening loudly to give up driving 
entirely because of the deteriorating quality 
of his tee shots. 
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And last Monday afternoon, he walked out- 
side his office at the White House to hit some 
practice shots up to his putting green. 

Here's what the tourists could see: 

The President, standing deep in his one 
and only sand trap, taking a mighty belt at 
the ball. Ball moved only a few feet, re- 
maining securely in the grasp of the trap. 

The President then grasped his club anew 
and instead of hitting at the ball, he 
pounded the head on the edge of the trap. 
He slammed the club down again, tossed it to 
the ground near his bag and stalked out of 
the trap. 

Furthermore, if he reads this he might go 
to club-swinging all over again. Those who 
should know say the President is getting a 
trifle sore about reading in the newspapers 
how he dubbed a golf shot and then com- 
mented on the same in a tone of voice rarely 
heard on radio and television. 

SPECIALIST 


All golfers go through trying periods when 
they seem to do everything wrong. Most 
weekend hackers attract only the attention 
of thelr foursomes, but when a President 
gets angry or vocally self-critical on a golf 
course, a lot of people know it, 

If it happens at Burning Tree, only the 
members know it. But at the Gettysburg 
Country Club which is a semipublic course 
(outsiders can play by paying a greens fee 
slightly higher than that charged members), 
the number of people aware of a Presidential 
outburst depends entirely on where it 
happens. 

If Mr. Eisenhower is close to the club- 
house or near another foursome, it would 
be most unnatural for other players or 
standersby to ignore a Presidential cry of 
dismay over a simple iron shot that either 
soars over the green or poops out dismally 
short of It. 

STEAM 

The President has some good friends who 
wish he wouldn't get so disturbed about his 
golf game. But their feelings are tempered 
by the possibility that he’s using golf to 
let off steam that must build up within him 
as he copes daily with a multitude of crises, 
any one of which would get the average man 
excited for a lifetime. 

Any number of emotional factors could be 
responsible, but the President seems to be 
hurrying his golf game more than he did a 
year ago. He may not realize it, but from 
somewhat of a distance, he seems to be 
playing impatiently. He can’t wait to hit 
that next shot. 

Golf is a game of a thousand errors and 
Mr. Eisenhower seems to search for new ones 
when he slugs a ball into the rough, 
Meticulously he never blames external 
forces, only himself. This well could be 
some sort of barometer of strictly business 
matters. 

It will be Interesting to see whether his 
game improves after Congress goes home. 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered on May 2, 1959, be- 
fore the New Hampshire Council of 
World Affairs at Manchester, N.H., be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Win THE Economic Corn Wan 


(Remarks of Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY 
before the New Hampshire Council of 
bt Affairs, Manchester, N.H., May 2. 

59) 

I am honored by your invitation, and 
honored to speak from a platform occupied, 
Just a year ago tomorrow, by a valiant and 
Gedicated soldier of peace, John Foster 
Dulles. 

I know that all of you join me in wishing 
Mr. Dulles well, and in wishing Godspeed 
to his successor, Christian Herter. 

The question before you is, How best can 
the United«States fight the economic cold 
saat with the Soviet Union in the atomic 

The first thing to do in any fight is recog- 
nize what you are up against. 

We are up against a nation that is streak- 
ing ahead in economic growth and tech- 
nology, and that is totally dedicated to 
Spreading its influence throughout the world. 

Yes, economic growth and total dedica- 
tlon are the two forces we face in the Soviet 
Union, 

As to growth, America and Russia today 
are disturbingly reminiscent of the fable of 
the tortoise and the hare. 

Before sputnick streaked across the 
heavens, we assumed that we were the big- 
Best, the fastest growing and strongest 
economy in the history of mankind. And 
for a long time we were, and we still are, 

he strongest and biggest. 

But we became smug and complacent. 
We closed our eyes to the increasing signs 
Of growth in Soviet technology and produc- 
tlve capacity. The hare, we thought, would 

the race, “paws down,“ so to s 

But while we rested on past laurels, the 
tortoise Plodded on, seemingly unnoticed. 

en came sputnik and, later, the first 

Runmade planet, both stamped, Made in 
Ussia"—dramatic proof of the vast strides 

in technology and economic growth that had 

taken place in the Soviet Union. 

We were momentarily stunned. But have 
We yet really faced up to the hard fact that 
the tortoise is still advancing far faster than 
the hare? 

8 many Americans realize that the 

i viet economy is growing three times as 

Bae as our own? Economists say that the 

p aslan economy is growing between 6 and 
percent a year. For the past 6 years, ours 


has been in 
a year. growing at the rate of 2 percent 
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Many take comfort in the fact that Amer- 
ican productive capacity is still so much 
greater than that of the Communists and it 
is. But we do not always use our capacity 

the fullest. 
rag year, when the American steel in- 
dustry was running at about half of ca- 
pacity, economists tell me that the combined 
steel production of Red China and Russia 
exceeded that of the mighty United States. 

Think, for a moment, of the impact this 
has on the rest of the world—especially 
those nations of Asia and Africa, worn down 
by centuries of poverty, who are struggling 
now for a place in the political economic 
NNO one needs to remind them that 40 
years ago Russia was a primitive, unedu- 
cated nation virtually devoid of industry or 

ol š 
eae a eda to tell them only 10 years 
ago, Red China was even more backward. 
Yet, in a short space of time, Russia and 
China together were able to outproduce the 
greatest industrial aaao in history in so 
commodity as steel. 

2 15 four decades, the Soviet Union 
has produced a technology that could put 
the first earth satellite into orbit and the 
first man- e planet into space. 

To the br man or the black man or 
the yellow man in the early stages of his 
own war against poverty, this story of Rus- 
sian and Chinese progress has the same ex- 
citement, the same inspiration, as the rags- 
to-riches rise of the self-made millionaire 


in America. Sie 
e first thing we m 

8 . cold war is to face the facts 
about the growing Sino-Soviet economy and 
about the impact it has on the rest of the 
world. 

F d we must no longer underrate the 
5 growth of the past of the Soviet goals 
for the future, for they have met their goals 
in the past and they are likely to meet them 
again. And their stated goal is to outproduce 
America by 1970. 

Make 55 mistake about it. Mr. Khru- 
shchev is looking ahead 10 to 20 years. He 
has ambitious plans. 

By 1965 he aims to add 30 million tons 
of steel capacity; more than 100 million tons 
of oll production; nearly 300 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. 

But he is not just planning an expansion 
of capital goods. Meat production is to 
more than double by 1965; butter produc- 
tion, already almost equal to ours, is to in- 
crease by almost 400,000 tons. There are to 
be more shoes and clothes for the Russian 
people, who are hungry to improve their 
everyday life, 

We must not be lulled into complacency 
by the doctrine that a centrally planned and 
tightly regimented economy cannot match a 
free economy with its profit incentives. 
Four years ago, the Soviet leaders departed 
from the orthodox doctrine of Marxism, and 
copied the incentive and productivity ideas 
from the very capitalistic system they decry. 

Yes, we can expect Russia's economy to 
grow apace—aided by the fact that the So- 
viet state manages the entire economy to 
serve national goals. It sets priorities on 
the use of resources and the plowing back 
of capital into the most needed uses. 

This expanding Soviet economy will fur- 
nish an ever stronger base for the waging of 


worldwide economic. warfare—an economic 
offensive in trade, ald, and investment. 

The Soviet trade offensive is farflung and 
powerful. Russia has trade missions in 
many capitals of the world, including coun- 
tries that have never had any trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

These missions are quietly negotiating 
commercial trade agreements. 

Russia has surpluses with which to bar- 
gain, And, unlike the United States, she 
vigorously and willingly uses them. She is 
using every weapon of economic power—in- 
cluding dumping, barter, credits, and trade. 

In the field of aid and investment in for- 
eign lands, Russia has taken over an Ameri- 
can idea. Where America blazed the trail 
with the Marshall plan and point 4, 
Russia is following, with great energy and 
with considerable success. 

Russian aid mainly takes the form of 
long-term, low-interest loans to foster capi- 
tal investment. 

In the past 3 years, the Soviets have ex- 
tended more than a billion and a half dollars 
in credits, 

There are extensive Soviet projects in the 
United Arab Republic, and in seyen Asian 
countries. 

The Soviets are helping to build a steel 
mill in India, Aswan Dam, roads, and bridges 
in Egypt, a cement plant in Afghanistan, a 
sugar factory in Ceylon—all of this coming, 
mind you, from a country which only four 
decades ago could hardly have built a fac- 
tory within its own borders, much less help 
another nation to do so. 

And all of this ald is furnished with an 
almost fanatic zeal. Foreign aid is not just 
a temporary side activity for the Russians. 
They mean business—and they are in the 
game for keeps. 

Let me give you an example of Soviet over- 
sea aid and in another area, The Soviets 
graduate some 18,000 doctors a year. No 
doubt they are sorely needed in Russia. Yet 
2,000 of them are earmarked for export, so to 
speak, to foreign lands. 

The Russians profess that this aid, these 
technicians, are offered without political 
strings attached. Their offers are attractive. 
It is litle wonder that needy countries accept 
them readily, and often ignoring the political 
implications of such generously offered aid. 

How must America answer this challenge? 

Let us be quite clear about this: the Soviet 
challenge is a total challenge—requiring a 
total response. 

The Soviet challenge is across the board 
more than military, it is also political, cul- 
tural, and aboye all, economic, public, and 
private. 

Piecemeal, off-agaln-on- again Improvisa- 
tions are not sufficient. 

We must plan long-range, and we must 
have the determination and the endurance 
to carry that planning through. Behind a 
military shield of strength, we must move 
forward on each of the nonmilitary fronts; 
everywhere we must sieze the initiative, 

Can we do it? 

We can do it, and we must. We have the 
capacity. We have what we need to meet 
the Soviet challenge, but we are not using it. 
Tt is only that our leadership has so far 
lacked the will to do what we can and must 
do. 

There are hard facts of life that we must 
face. 
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First of all, we must build an ever- 
stronger economy at home in order to do 
what necessity and prudence demand abroad. 

Only an expanding, fully productive U.S. 
domestic economy can support a sufficient 
effort in American foreign policy. 

In the past 5 years, we have allowed our 
economic growth to lag; we have allowed 
some factories and workers to be idle—and 
we have deprived ourselves of billions of dol- 
lars in revenues that might have been de- 

voted to needed tasks, at home and abroad. 

Our economy is still not producing or 
growing to capacity. Until it does, we will 
be hampered in our ability to help others as 
we should. 

Secondly, we must increase the flow of 
trade with other countries, 

Our trade with other countries is not Just 
a matter of profit making, but one of funda- 
mental national power and policy. 

We are a wealthy Nation. With only 6 
percent of the world’s population, we pro- 
duce 40 percent of the world’s goods and 
services. 

Yet our country is dependent on imports 
from all over the world. Every automobile, 
for example, needs 38 essential materials 
which are largely imported. Not a single 
pound of steel can be made without man- 
ganese—nine-tenths of which we get from 
abroad. 

Our economy also depends on exports: any 
substantial drop in exports could damage our 
entire economy. But America cannot export 
unless other countries haye dollars to buy 
our goods and unless we make goods that 
people abroad will buy. s 

Thus, both the free world and America 
itself will benefit from a high level of trade. 
This may require some adjustments at home, 
but, as Adlai Stevenson once put it, “We shall 
have to make the choice between relatively 
minor adjustments caused by increased im- 
ports, and major adjustments caused by de- 
creased exports.” 

Next, we must put our agricultural abun- 
dance to good use in waging the cold war. 

The agricultural abundance of the United 
States is not a deficit but an enormous con- 
centration of usable wealth. 

There is something wrong when a nation 
stores food in caves while millions of people 
go unfed, 

I can assure you of this: If Mr. Khrushchev 
had our farm surpluses in Russian ware- 
houses, he would not be at a loss to dispose 
of them. He would be using them to win 
friends for Russia. 

How to dispose of these surpluses overseas 
without disrupting world prices and without 
injuring other friendly countries who need 
to export farm products Is not an easy prob- 
lem. 

But I believe a way out can be found. I 
belicve the utilization program under Public 
Law 480 can and should be enlarged so that 
our farm abundance can serve the needy 
overseas without hurting our closest allies, 
and made to serve the ends of national policy. 

On-again, off-again capitalization of in- 
dustrial development in the have-not areas 
of the world must be replaced by long-term, 
firm commitments by the United States. 

We must launch a 5-year development loan 
program providing $1! billion yearly of 
desperately needed capital to underdeveloped 
nations. 

In the 19th century, England provided 
Yast sums of capital for the development of 
economically backward countries—including, 
I might add, the United States. 

Today, America, the largest source of 
capital, is putting far less capital into de- 
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velopment abroad, proportionately, than 
Britain in the 19th century. 

Senators FULBRIGHT, KENNEDY and myself 
have proposed that we devote a billion and 
& half dollars each year to this 5-year de- 
velopment loan program. 

Consider, if you will, the fact that we 
spend tens of billions of dollars every year 
for arms and weapons—the means of 
destroying our fellow man. If we afford to 
do that, can we not afford to spend a small 
fraction of those sums not for destructive 
purposes, but to help build a better life for 
the peoples of Asia and Africa? 

And can we not, finally, recognize that this 
task of helping others to help themselves is 
not a passing task; the problem of poverty 
and ignorance will not vanish next year. 

Can't we face up to the fact that our ef- 
forts must be long range? Why must we go 
through an annual egonizing reappraisal 
of our entire aid program? 

We must put this program on a long-range 
basis, so that we can plan a comprehensive 
and effective program, and so that others 
can count on us for continued help. We 
must ayoid the waste of stop-and-go, hot- 
and-cold programing. 

Beyond these specifics, there is an overall 
change in emphasis in American policy that 
must take place if we are to win the economic 
cold war. 3 5 

We must stop basing our ald on fear of 
communism and start basing it on love of 
our fellow man. We must be for people, 
peace and progress—and not simply against 
the evil threat of communism. 

The preamble to our foreign aid program 
actually states that it is our policy to con- 
tinue our ald programs only as long as [the 
Communist] danger persists. 

_The main effect of such a declaration is to 
turn communism into a sort of natural re- 
source for countries that seek our ald—a re- 
source worth millions in American aid. 

There is the fictitious story of the tiny 
nation which, devoid of any Communists, 
was denied any U.S. aid and went to its 
neighbor to borrow a few Communists—only 
to be told that the neighbor needed every 
Communist it had. 

This is not the American spirit. 
the Christian spirit. 

I say that we must help people not just 
because we detest communism, but because 
they are God's children, and they are hun- 
gry; they need our help. 

I say that we should try to help educate 
them because ignorance defiles man's dig- 
nity. 

What America needs more than a change 
of program is a change of heart, 

It is not enough to merely perform the 
ritual of foreign aid. There must be faith— 
a falth in the importance and rightness of 
our policies, 

We need more than the form—we need the 
spirit that Inspired the original Marshall 
plan and the point 4 program if our aid pro- 
grams are to be genuinely constructive and 
effective. 

All that America has to do is to be herself. 
We know what hardship is; our history is 
replete with it. But our people banded to- 
gether in adversity; the strong aided the 
weak. In unity we found strength. 

It is in a unity of peoples who want to 
prosper and be free, that we can find an en- 
during peace. We can forge that unity by 
helping others along the road that we 
ourselves have traveled since we became a 
fledgling nation, only a century and a half 


Nor is it 


. ago—by sharing with others our own herit- 


age of freedom, 
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HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16,1959 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address de- 
livered by the very able and distin- 
guished Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Fred A. Seaton, before the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 15, 1959, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 

A. SEATON BEFORE THE RIVERS AND HARBORS 

CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 15, 1959 


Let me begin with a statement which I sin- 
cerely believe to be true. 

Neither water drops nor kilowatts are Re- 
publican. or Democrat, To make political 
footballs of public or Federal water and 
power development is the surest way to kick 
them to pieces. 

Historically, farsighted men of both ma- 
jor parties have together fought a never-end- 
ing fight for more than a half century—a 
fight to assure orderly and comprehensive 
harnessing of American rivers for irrigation, 
flood control, power development and, more 
recentiy, for recreation and fish and wild- 
life benefits. 

With no intention of trying to minimize 
the reclamation accomplishments of pre- 
vious administrations, I remind you that the 
Eisenhower administration has written a rec- 
ord of reclamation progress in the past 6 
years of which it can pardonably be proud. 
That record means better living for count- 
less Americans through long years to come. 

In the 6 fiscal years of this administration, 
1954-59, the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior has had appro- 
priated to it, through annual appropriation 
acts, a total of $1,143 million. 

Putting it another way, since President 
Eisenhower entered the White House, the 
Bureau, for which formalized appropriations 
began in 1907, has received more than $1 out 
of every $4 appropriated to It, 

In connection with these appropriations 
there is one very important fact which many 
sincere but ill-informed people do not know, 
or fail to understand. Simply stated, the 
sums in the Reclamation budget primarily 
are not expenditures in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Actually, they are sound invest- 
ments, Ninety-three cents out of every dol- 
lar expended by the Bureau for construction 
and operutlon of projects will be paid directly 
back Into the Treasury of the United States. 
Also, interest is paid on the amounts allo- 
cated to provide commercial electric power 
and municipal and Industrial water, The 
other 7 cents In each dollar is charged 
against flood control, fish and wildlife con- 
servation, and the development of areas for 
recreation. 

The reclamation record is clear. 

Between the beginning of the program and 
June 30, 1958, water and power users had re- 
paid $366 million. Gross revenues from the 
sale of power, now averaging more than $76 
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milion each year, make repayment ahead of 
schedule. Irrigators' repayment installments 
due under existing contracts are 99.8 per- 
cent current, 

On the $4 billion of work now under con- 
Struction by the Bureau, water and power 
users Will make similar repayments. 

Now let's look at some of the specific 
achlevements since 1953. 

The Bureau has installed generating 
facilities with a capacity of more than 
700,000 kilowatts, including, for example, the 
72,000 kilowatts of capacity put in at the 
Flatiron plant of the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project, the 114,000 kilowatts at the 
' Palisades project in Idaho, and the 162,000 
kilowatts at the Folsom plant of the Central 
Valley project of California. 

From calendar years 1953 through 1958 the 
Bureau's activities provided facilities to serve 
approximately 900,000-irrigable acres in the 
West. And for the past 3 years land irri- 
gated by Federal reclamation—authorized 
both before and since 1953—produced crops 
Worth more than $900 million each year— 
e most valuable crops in reclamation 


Here I want to recall to your mind the 
fact that these lands do not contribute in 
any significant amount to the surpluses of 
the so-called six basic agricultural com- 
Modities, In the 1957 crop year Federal 
reclamation lands produced only 7 percent 
or our upland cotton, 2.8 percent of our 
Wheat, one-half of 1 percent of our corn, 
four-tenths of 1 percent of our rice, no 
tobacco, and no peanuts, 

The main impact of the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration’s achievements in reclamation 
Will come 5 and 10 and 30 years from now, 
as more and more dams and reseryoirs and 
Powerplants which it has sponsored, and 
the Congress has authorized, go to work for 
the American people, 

There are 48 of these new projects, or 
Project units authorized, with a total esti- 
Mated capital investment of nearly $134 
billion, 

They will have a storage capacity of nearly 

Million acre-feet and will ultimately bring 
Tull and supplemental irrigation water to 
nearly 832,000 acres of land. Furthermore, 

ey will provide 201,000 acre-feet of water 
& year to cities and industries, and have a 
Benerating capacity of nearly 134 million 

Uowatts. 

Among these projects is the $24 million 
Talent division of the Rogue River basin 
Project in Oregon, with a reservoir capacity 
Of more than 100,000 acre-feet scheduled for 
completion by fiscal year 1962; the Trinity 

ver division of the Central Valley project of 
California, with an ultimate installed capac- 
ity of nearly 370.000 kilowatts, and 2% mil- 
ion acre-feet of storage capacity, for comple- 
ton by fiscal year 1963; the Ainsworth, Lavaca 
Flats, Mirage Flats extension, and O'Neill 
oe of the Missouri River basin project in 

ebraska, with a total cost of $93 ,million; 
the $45 million Glendo unit of the Missouri 
River basin project, scheduled for comple- 
tion in fiscal year 1961, which will have a 
Teseryolr capacity of more than 800,000 acre- 
feet. It will bring flood-control benefits to 
the North Platte Valley from Glendo in 
yoming to Lake McConaughey in Nebraska; 
and the billion-dollar upper Colorado stor- 
oan project—the largest reclamation under- 
2 ever approved in a single plece of 
€gislation. It is one which will provide 
More than 1,200,000 kilowatts of electrical 
350 5 capacity and bring water to nearly 
000 acres of thirsty land in five States. 
nob: completion of this project will be a 
5 le monument to this administration's 
Oresight and to the support given by both 
Republicans and Democrats in the Congress. 
tiei step-by-step completion of the par- 
Pating units of this tremendous under- 
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taking will do much to round out a full 
century of Federal reclamation achievement. 

On some of these projects and on others 
authorized earlier, the administration has 
made 37 new starts. These will involve near- 
ly a billion doilars. 

Under the administration-sponsored Small 
Projects Act—a new and major milestone in 
reclamation legislation—the Bureau is now 
reviewing about $200 million of applications 
or expressions of intent for loans of $5 mil- 
lion or less for the construction and rehabili- 
tation of irrigation facilities. This program 
is a perfect example of the partnership or 
teamwork concept in action. 

Moreover, the administration has recom- 
mended to the Congress for authorization 
Bureau of Reclamation projects totaling more 
than $700 mililon on which the Congress has 
not yet acted. These include the $45 mil- 
lion Burns Creek Dam project in Idaho, the 
$159 million Fryingpan-Arkansas project in 
Colorado, and the $483 million San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project in California. 

I know, of course, that there are enthusi- 
asts who sincerely believe they are making a 
contribution to reclamation progress by try- 
ing to lengthen that list. It is our conviction 
that overextending the reclamation pro- 
gram—starting projects without a reasonable 
expectation that there will be enough money 
to complete them efficiently and expedi- 
tiously—can only result in costly construc- 
tion stretchouts—stretchouts which are bad 
for the irrigator, the power user, and the 
taxpayer. 

What we have been trying to do since 1953 
is not just to put more ink on the engineers’ 
blueprints or to build paper pyramids of bills 
authorizing projects for which there may be 
no appropriations, but rather to build real 
dams with real powerhouses across real riv- 
ers and thus put kilowatts on the line und 
water on the land. In this respect, we have 
had to conduct ourselves in the realization 
that Congress, in every session but one since 
1953, has not seen fit to appropriate as much 
for reclamation purposes as the administra- 
tion had recommended. 

We must never forget that the continuing 
advancement of reclamation depends upon 
the continued understanding and support of 
the American people. Here, your own organi- 
zation, and others vitally interested in the 
conseryation of our water resources, can be 
of great help—both to keep a sensible and 
healthy program going and to prevent the 
program's being seriously burdened by over- 
zealous kindness. 

You and I will agree in our determination 
to continue the advancement of reclamation. 
In that common cause, we shall continue to 
rely on you, as we know we can, to see the 
facts as they are. That we must do if we 
are to maintain the progress of this program 
which has already brought such great good 
to our land. 


Milwaukee Journal Commends Senator 
John Williams as Hard-Hitting Foe of 


Waste in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has warmly com- 
mended the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WaLrams] for another splendid job he 
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has mo in exposing waste in Govern- 
ment, 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial entitled “Waste, Waste, Waste: 
What's Being Done About It?” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WASTE, WASTE, WaSTE, WASTE: WHAT'S BEING 
Done Azsour Ir? 

At the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard ex- 
perience shows that there is a need for about 
40 sandalwood chairs during each 9-month 
supply period. The Comptroller General 
checked the yard recently and found a stock 
2 1,055 of the chalrs—enough for 20 years’ 

sue. 

This was one of the examples of waste and 
overexpenditure cited to the Senate the other 
day by Senator Witt1mMs, Republican, of 
Delaware, that hard-hitting foe of waste in 
Government, 

Four naval shipyards were checked by the 
Comptroller General. And the story was 
much the same everywhere. There was littie 
or no accounting control over $40 million 
worth of surplus materials found in the four 
yards. There was constant overestimating of 
materials needed. Surpluses were held in- 
stead of being released. Reports of mate- 
rials on hand were inadequate. 

WILLIAMS told of materials ordered by the 
Mare Island yard at San Francisco for repair 
of four destroyers. Materials valued at $537,- 
000 were earmarked for the repair work. 
Only $117,000 of them were used. The Comp- 
troller General checked 2,512 items ordered 
for repairs on 6 submarines and found that 
only 622 were needed and used. One ship- 
yard needed $4,200 worth of teakwood and 
ordered it twice—ending up with $14,000 
worth including some that it already had 
had on hand. 

The Comptroller General reported nearly 
$850 million worth of materials used by ship- 
yards in excess of need for the fiscal years 
1956-58. 

Here is another shocking case of waste, 
and another case in which WitLrams is doing 
the country a service by making it public. 
What the taxpayer keeps wanting to know Is: 
What's being done about it? 


Congressman Charles O. Porter, of Ore- 
gon, an Example of the New Tempo in 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the belief that a Representative or Sen- 
ator ought not concern himself with 
affairs away from home is rapidly dis- 
integrating. The men and women of 
the 20th century find themselves a part ` 
of the world—not apart from it. 

One of the people helping them realize 
why this is true is Representative 
CHARLES Ô. Porter, of Oregon. How he 
is doing this is vividly Summed up in an 
excellent and thoughtful editorial en- 
titled “On the Run, But Not Ducking,” 
which appeared in the July 7, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard. 
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Congressman Porter’s hometown is 
Eugene. The Register-Guard is his 
hometown paper. It is a paper quick to 
commend and quick to reprimand when 
it thinks that is in order, As the edi- 
torial writer observes: 

One of the reasons we lend him (PORTER) 
general support is his willingness to oppose, 
and to be opposed. We enjoy exchanging 
brainstorms and brickbats with CHARLIE 
PORTER. 


I think the editorial intelligently ex- 
plains the speed of our age and demon- 
strates the many areas in which an 
elected representative can be of service, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON THE RUN, BUT Not DUCKING 


One of the best llving demonstrations of 
the tempo of our age is the Fourth District's 
Congressman, CHARLIE PORTER. Monday, only 
a few moments after concluding an informal 
chat with him on half a dozen subjects, we 
found in our mail a mimeographed copy of 
remarks he made last Wednesday on the floor 
of the House. To oversimplify, and thus 
avoid beclouding the point of this comment, 
Congressman Porrrer’s Wednesday address 
had to do with the need for revision of the 
United Nation's Charter, as determined at a 
World Parliament Association conference he 
had attended the previous week in London. 

Since leaving London, we thought, our 
Co: has been back to his desk in 
Washington, has had time to prepare an im- 
portant report on world law (and, somewhat 
as an aside, eyewitness notes on British use 
of American-made missiles). He has flown 
home to attend the funeral of a political 
colleague and friend, Dave Epps, and to visit 
western Lane for an on-the-scene check of 
proposals to create a national seashore park. 
On top of this, he’s managed some visiting 
with his parents, friends and people, like us, 
whom he thinks should be better informed 
about our Government and its problems. 

Despite it all, CHARLIE looked fit and rested 
Monday morning. Watching the time so he’d 
be able to drive to Portland and catch his 
plane back to Washington, he admitted 
qualms about Cuba's economic troubles, and 
denied that Red influence there is strong. 
He talked about Democratic presidential 
nominees, and, among other things, the out- 
look for pending labor-management reform 
legislation. 2 

Reflecting upon his visit later, we were 
impressed by the man's continued, appar- 
ently inexhaustible vigor. And, by a remark 
he made about Fidel Castro needing oppost- 
tion in Cuba. 

Mr. Porter observed that democratic gov- 
ernment must provide means for peaceful 
expression of dissents to government policies. 
One major hazard of stifling opposition 
views is that of covering flaws and faults 
which even the best motivated policies will 
contain if they aren't forged in the furnace 
of hot and partisan debate. Cuba, our Con- 
gressman noted, does haye freedom of the 
press—despite contrary reports—but there is 
yet no real opposition party, nor will there 
likely to be one until Castro schedules na- 
tional elections and “gives em something to 
shoot at.” : 

Congressman PORTER also used an example 
from Oregon politics to prove his belief that 
government is better when it is being hewed 
from two sides. And, we were mightily glad 
he did. Many times we agree with the Con- 
gressman; many times we don't, One of the 
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reasons we lend him general support is his 
willingness to oppose, and to be opposed. 
We enjoy brainstorms and 


exchanging 
brickbats with CHARLIE PORTER, 


Repeal of Loyalty Oath Provision of 
National Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials commenting on the bill which 
Senator CrarKk and I have introduced to 
repeal the loyalty oath provision of the 
National Defense Education Act. These 
two editorials reflect a widespread feel- 
ing that it is desirable to eliminate the 
requirements at once. I hope that the 
Senate will consider this bill in the near 
future. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were order to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, June 
26, 1959] 
Woutp Be GooD RIDDANCE 

The Senate Labor Committee is to be com- 
mended for its approval of a bill to elim- 
inate the loyalty oath requirement from the 
National Defense Education Act. 

Especially gratifying is the fact that the 
vote for elimination was an impressive 12 
to 2. 

The measure would end the requirement 
that teachers and students receiving funds 
under the act must swear to their loyalties 
and attest that they have not been members 
of any subversive organization. 

The rule is silly for the simple reason that 
a Communist would have no reluctance to 
Me under oath. 

Then, too, it would make just as much 
sense to herd in the whole population for a 
loyalty oath as to require it of the civillans 
affected by this one act. 

Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, summed it up right when he said the 
oath has in no measure contributed to the 
national security, but it has led to serious 
and undesirable tensions between the Gov- 
ernment and the academic community. 

In other words, it is witch hunting that 
bears no promise of turning up witches. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa) Post-Gazette, 
July 2, 1959] 


WHY Pick on STUDENTS? 


Pennsylvania’s Senator Josepa S. CLARK 
and his young Democratic colleague from 
Massachusetts, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
deserve wide support for their legislative 
proposal to repeal the loyalty oath require- 
ment in the National Defense Education Act. 

Under this provision of the act, needy stu- 
dents seeking Federal loans with which to 
pursue their educations are required tọ sign 
disclaimers of subversive activities. 

Several of the Nation's colleges, including 
three in Pennsylvania, have refused to par- 
ticipate in the loan program so long as this 
oath is required. Dr. Hugh Barton, president 
of Haverford College, has argued rightly that 
to file the disclaimer would be “tantamount 
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to signing away one’s right to freedom of 
thought as well as endorsing a Government 
action which makes the individual’s oppor- 
tunity for education contingent upon his 
personal beliefs.” Senators CLARK and KEN- 
NEDY contend that the requirement is dis- 
criminatory against scholars as a class. 

Arthur 8. Flemming, Secretary of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 
under which the program is administered, 
has said that the “loyalty oath” does little 
or no good inasmuch as real subversives 
“have no scruples about signing such an affi- 
davit and taking such an oath.” 

If needy students must sign a “loyalty 
oath," why not all the farmers who obtain 
Federal crop loans; why not all the myriad 
other beneficiaries of Federal largess? Since 
this requirement in the National Defense 
Education Act serves no purpose other than 
to discriminate against students, it ought to 
be repealed. 


Money Troubles for Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that, today, the national highway 
construction program faces serious cur- 
tailment unless Congress can find an 
equitable way to provide funds for 
financing. 

We recall that the Highway Act of 1956 
proposed to modernize our 41,000-mile 
highway system over a period of 13 to 15 
years. 

Now, unfortunately, money troubles 
threaten to retard or shut down opera- 
tions. The Congress, I believe, needs 
to make every effort to find a fair, 
realistic method to provide the needed 
funds for this program. 

Now—and in the years ahead—the 
country will need an improved highway 
system to handle the increasing volumes 
of traffic for pleasure and business—and 
possibly for defense. 

If there is a broad-scope cutback, it 
would also have a serious impact on the 
economy. Currently, about one-seventh 
of the economy reportedly depends di- 
rectly or indirectly on transportation 
on the Nation’s highways. Stoppage of 
the work would mean loss of jobs, idling 
of roadbuilding equipment, halting of 
community and State development proj- 
ects, and a number of other adverse 
effects. 

As we know, the administration has 
recommended a 1144-cent increase in the 
Federal gas tax to provide the needed 
financing. However, there is consider- 
able feeling that taxes on gasoline are 
already extremely high. Too, a careful 
study is needed on the impact which such 
an increase in Federal tax would have 
on State economies—which depend to a 
great extent upon gas taxes as a source 
of revenue. 

Among alternative plans that have 
been offered are included: 

First. A one-half-cent temporary gaso- 
line tax increase coupled with a suspen- 
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sion of the pay-as-you-go amendment to 
the 1956 Highway Act and a 2-year 
stretchout of the construction program, 
now scheduled for completion in 1972. 

Second. A i-cent temporary gasoline 
tax increase, possibly with a suspension 
of the pay-as-you-go provision. 

Third. Granting authority to borrow 


money from the Treasury; and others. 


In view of this critical situation, the 
Ways and Means Committee has sched- 
uled hearings on July 22, 1959, to con- 
sider this matter. 

Out of this committee action, I would 
hope will come recommendations for an 
equitable way to provide necessary fi- 
nances for the highway program. 

Recently, I have received letters from a 
Variety of organizations, including the 
Wisconsin Highway Users’ Conference, 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, Wis- 
consin Milk and Ice Cream Product As- 
sociation, and the Madison Chamber of 
Commerce on this financing problem. 

By and large, these messages reflect 
Opposition to increases in gas taxes. 

The question thus arises: From what 
Source can funds be derived if the con- 
struction program is to go forward? 

_ Recognizing the significance of the 

road-building program to the Nation, I 
believe that. Congress should make every 
effort to find such sources for this much- 
needed financing. 

To give my colleagues the benefit of 
the views of these organizations—which 
represent a broad cross-section of inter- 
ests—I ask unanimous consent to have 
the letters printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran SxNaron Wiery: The Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperative, a fed- 
eration of farm cooperatives representing 90 
Organizations and more than 80,000 farm 
families, is opposed to any increase in the 
Federal gas tax at this time. We feel that if 
& major part of the $1.6 billion that is di- 
verted from the $3.6 billion Federal excise 
tax on gasoline were returned to the States 
as Federal aid for highways, it would not be 
necessary at this time to increase the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax. 
We hope you will give serious considera- 
tion to this matter and oppose the various 
Proposals which would bring about an in- 
creased cost to farm people, 
Sincerely yours, S 
RALPH M. COOPER, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Wiscon- 
sn Council of Agriculture. Coopera- 
ve. 

Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

11 Senator Witrr: The Wisconsin 

Uk and Ice Cream Products Association, 
be represents: the great bulk of the in- 

©pendents, cooperatives, and major com- 
Panies who are in the bottled milk and ice 
Cream business in Wisconsin, would like to 
Urge you to vote against any increase in 
the Federal gasoline tax rate. 
Yours respectfully, 
L, FISHER, 


Executive Director, Wisconsin Milk 
and lce Cream Products Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
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The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate O Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR: The 87 State organiza- 
tions which make up the Wisconsin High- 
way Users Conference are deeply disturbed 
by proposals to increase the Federal gaso- 
line tax and want you to know of their op- 
position to any increase. 


The membership of the conference, rep- 


resenting a cross section of Wisconsin's citi- 
zenry, is already on record against any more 
gasoline taxes as indicated by their attached 
1959 legislative program. 

We are confident there is no popular de- 
mand for a highway program which is con- 
tingent upon a tax Increase, in fact, we be- 
lieve that the majority of the American 
people share our views. A Trendex News 
poll report, just released, affirms that con- 
siderably less than half of the public wants 
the Federal highway program to go ahead 
as planned. Resistance to taxes is the ma- 
jor reason.” 

Any increase in gasoline taxes in unfair to 
the motorist, inflationary, and will be detri- 
mental to our entire economy, 

There is absolutely no reason to contem- 
plate a gasoline tax increase as long as 42 
percent of the special Federal automotive 
taxes now being collected from the Ameril- 
can motorist is diverted to nonhighway use. 

It is incredible that the motorist pays $3.6 
billion in Federal automotive taxes when only 
$2.1 billion actually goes toward highway 
construction. If the remaining $1.5 billion 
which is now diverted for other purposes 
were rightfully spent for highway construc- 
tion, it would not only keep the highway 
program on schedule, but would provide a 
surplus for future emergencies. 

There are many factors which call for 
the defeat of any proposal to increase the 
Federal gasoline tax rate: 

1. Any increase can have a serious effect 
on the U.S. automobile industry, and the 
economy as a whole. As one example, the 
trend toward foreign cars is growing rapidly 
and each foreign car purchased in America 
causes a loss of employment in the domestic 
automobile industry and the industries 
which supply it. A recent survey indicates 
that 88 percent of Americans who purchase 
foreign cars do so because of gasoline 
economy. 

2. A gasoline tax increase will discourage 
highway travel, representing & threat to the 
investment of many small Wisconsin busi- 
nessmen who make thelr living by providing 
services to the motoring public, 

3. Reduced gasoline consumption means 
less gasoline tax revenue for Wisconsin and 
will seriously impair this State's ability to 
carry out the newly proposed highway pro- 


* Any decrease In highway travel will 
have an adverse effect on States such as Wis- 
consin which depend heavily upon the tour- 
ist industry. 

5. Present taxes on gasoline are already far 
out of line with any comparable product in 
the entire economy. Wisconsin motorists 


already pay a sales tax on gasoline amount- ` 


ing to 38 percent whereas the excise tax on 
the most trivial of luxury items is about 
one-fourth as much. 

6. The trend toward foreign cars not only 
idies American workers but will impair the 
ability of the American automobile indus- 
try to underwrite present personnel costs 
and to carry out planned expansion. 

7. Higher gasoline taxes add to the cost 
of nearly every consumer item, Wisconsin 
farmers depend upon commercial trucks to 
move their products to market and increased 
transportation costs will generally lead to 
higher prices. 

8. The Federal interstate highway program 
was enacted on the claim that it was essen- 
tial to the national defense, civil defense 
and the well-being of the economy as 2 
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whole. It ts grossly unfair to compel the 
motorist to finance a highway system which 
benefits everyone, regardless of whether they 
own an automobile. 

9. The Wisconsin motorist is already pay- 
ing a total of $105 million annually in com- 
bined Federal and State gasoline taxes, 
$43 million in other excise taxes, $38 million 
in State registration fees as well as other 
special automotive taxes. He has no special 
ability to pay taxes but is an average Amer- 
jcan with average means. Over 50 percent of 
the cars in the United States are owned by 
families earning less than $5,000 a year. 

Under the circumstances we have just out- 
lined, we sincerely believe that the citizens 
of Wisconsin will greatly appreciate your 
efforts on their behalf by vigorously opposing 
any increase in the Federal gasoline tax rate. 

Yours very truly, 


Louis MILAN. 
Chairman, Wisconsin Highway Users 
Conference. 
JuLy 3, 1959. 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Wier: It would seem to me 
that the current attempt to increase the 
Federal gasoline tax should be opposed. The 
present Federal tax of 3 cents per gallon, in 
addition to our State tax of 6 cents, makes 
a total of 9 cents per gallon tax. I am sure 
you will agree that this is a high percentage 
of tax on any one product. 

Furthermore, I understand that about 
$1.6 billion of the $3.6 billion collected last 
year by the Federal Government in automo- 
tive excise taxes is being diverted to the gen- 
eral fund. I believe that this $1.6 billion 
should also be allocated for road construc- 
tion purposes before any additional gasoline 
tax is voted. 

Sincerely, 
I. W. LACKORE, 
Executive Director, Madison Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc. 


Mayor Zeidler, of Milwaukee, Pleads 
With President Eisenhower for Urban 
Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding experts in the coun- 
try on urban renewal is the mayor of 
Milwaukee, Frank Zeidler. On July 10 
Mayor Zeidler wrote President Eisen- 
hower calling for a strong urban-renewal 
program. This letter puts the case for 
an adequate urban-renewal program so 
cogently that I ask unanimous consently 
that I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
so that all Members of Congress will have 
an opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Mayor's OFFICE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 10, 1959. 

President DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. PresmeNT: In view of the 
serious problems of housing and urban re- 
newal in the United States, permit me to 
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make some comments on the situation, in 
the hope that you will support a strong pro- 
gram of urban renewal. 

As the older parts of American cities con- 
tinue to decay, there is now only one effec- 
tive solution to the problem, and that is 
through a program of slum prevention, slum 
elimination, and rehabilitation, with joint 
participation by Federal and city agencies 
sharing in planning and costs. 

It has been argued that slums are local 
responsibilities and should be eliminated by 
use of State and local funds only. The cities 
have done their best and have strained their 
financial resources in many instances to 
match Federal grants. In our own State 
the cities have had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in qualifying for Federal urban-renewal 
funds, owing to obsolete prohibitions em- 
bodied in the constitution of the State of 
Wisconsin affecting municipal powers. The 
cities twice have had Federal urban-renewal 
funds withdrawn because of difficulties in 
State law. Moreover, the State itself is hav- 
ing financial problems which would deny 
any hopes of State grants for urban-renewal 
funds. Even if the State of Wisconsin had 
adequate funds for urban renewal, it appears 
to be unable, for constitutional reasons, to 
grant State funds to cities for this type of 
internal improvement. Many States have 
been unwilling to help thelr cities, even when 
they could, and as a result cities have turned 
to the Federal Government in desperation. 

It has been argued that the urban-renewal 
program is infiationary, I cannot believe 
that any program which adds to values as 
much as the urban-renewal program does 
can be so considered. It provides real, actual 
capital assets that are productive to the Na- 
tion's wealth. Indeed, it could be argued 
that if the urban-renewal program is infia- 
tionary, then so are any capital improvement 
programs of any government, for the paving 
of streets, the provision of sewerage and 
water, the furnishing of schools and museums 
also add to costs. But the values thus cre- 
ated are the true wealth of the Nation and 
add to the efficiency and productive capacity 
of the Nation. 

Urban renewal in the cities is vital for the 
economic and social health of the Nation. 
It is equally as important for our foreign 
policy as is foreign aid. If the people of the 
world whom we are trying to impress get the 
viewpoint that the U.S. Government cares 
nothing for the distress of the inhabitants 
of its crowded slums, no amount of such for- 
eign aid will overcome the impression that 
the U.S. Government does not really have 
the interests of people at heart, but merely 
the protection of its monetary wealth. For- 
eign aid has been used to rebuild cities 
throughout the world. Some aid should be 
forthcoming to help rebulld US. cities. 

I, therefore, urge you to sign the housing 
bill, S. 57. 8 

Yours respectfully, 
FRANK P. ZEIDLER; 
Mayor. 


Tribute to Ernest Bloch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a great 
citizen of Oregon, the famous composer 
and conductor, Ernest Bloch, has 
Passed away. He has exercised for 
Many, Many years a great influence in 
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the cultural life of Oregon. His son, 
Ivan Bloch, is known to many Members 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news- 
paper article on the death of Ernest 
Bloch be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ERNEST BLOCH, COMPOSER, DIES 

PoRTLAND, OREG., JULY 15—Composer and 
conductor Ernest Bloch, 79, died today in a 
hospital where he had been under treatment 
for cancer, 

Mr. Bloch, whose works ranged from the 
tone poem “America” to symphonies and the 
opera “Macbeth,” had been a resident of 
Agate Beach on the Oregon coast since 1940. 
He entered a hospital here July 7. 

The composer-conductor was born in 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 24, 1880. He 
studied violin under the virtuoso, Eugene 
¥saye, but gave up the idea of a concert 


career when he found violin practice took , 


too much time from his composing. 

But that technique he developed in study- 
ing the violin served him well in composing 
for strings. Nigun“ from his “Baal Shem 
Suite” is in the repertory of nearly every 
concert violinist. We won renown for his 
“String Quartet No. 2” and his “Quintet for 
Piano and Strings.” His “Israel” symphony 
and Schelomo“ are widely admired and his 
sacred service and Concerto Grosso” are fre- 
quently pertormed. 

The Paris Opera Comique accepted Mac- 
beth" and presented it November 30, 1910. 
Early in 1916, Mr. Bloch came to Amerjca as 
conductor for the touring dancer, Maud 
Allen. That enterprise went bankrupt, and 
he was stranded in a strange country whose 
language he did not know. He nearly 
starved for a few months but finally was 
appointed teacher of composition at David 
Mannes School of Music in New York. 

The turning point in Mr. Bloch's career 
came when he won the $1,000 Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge prize in an international 
competition in 1919. He founded the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music in 1920 with six 
students and directed it until 1925 when he 
had more than 700 students, He became an 
American citizen in 1924. 

For the next 5 years he was director of 
the San Francisco Conservatory. He wrote 
his epic rhapsody “America” and submitted 
it anonymously in the Musical America con- 
test in 1928. It was the unanimous choice 
of five judges from 93 scores. He was award- 
ed $3,000. 

An endowment by a San Francisco music- 
lover enabled Mr. Bloch to devote 10 years 
to composing, and he returned to Geneva and 
spent the next decade in Europe. He lived in 
Italy, France, and Sweden before returning 
to the United States in 1939. 

From then on he was associated with the 
University of California as professor of music. 
From 1941 on his winters were spent in Agate 
Beach, e 

Among his other notable works were 
Avodath Hakodesh, the first complete per- 
formance of the Jewish service, Three Jewish 
Poems, and Suite Symphonique. 

The work, “America” which he derived 
from folk songs, was dedicated to Abraham 
Lincoln and Walt Whitman. 

He was the only American to be voted 
into the Academy of St. Cecelia in Italy and 
the only composer to be awarded the New 
York Music Critics’ Award twice. 

Survivors include a son, Ivan Bloch, Port- 
land Industrial consultant; and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Paul Smith, New York City, and 
Mrs, Stephen P, Dimitroff, Mill Valley, Calif. 
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Connecting 8 Key to Vast Inter- 
Connected Water System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway— 
formally dedicated on June 26—is an ac- 
complishment that holds great promise— 
as well as challenges—for the Nation. 

We recognize, of course, that a water- 
way system—like a chain—is only- as 
strong as its weakest link. Full utiliza- 
tion of the seaway in the future will de- 
pend, to a great extent, upon the deep- 
ening and improvement of the linking 
channels between the Great Lakes. 

Currently, for example, work is under- 
way on the connecting channels between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan, Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. Until this is accom- 
plished, a number of Great Lakes States, 
including Wisconsin, will be denied the 
full benefits of the seaway. 

My colleagues will recall that earlier 
this session I urged approval of $29 mil- 
lion in the 1960 budget for modernization 
work on the connecting channels. The 
U.S. Corps of Engineers had indicated 
that they could effectively utilize this 
amount in order to complete work on the 
channels by the target date of 1962. 

The public works bill, H.R. 7509, now 
ready for conference, contains $27 million 
earmarked for channel work. 

Although this is about $2 million less 
than I had urged, I am hopeful that it 
will enable the Engineers to carry for- 
ward construction at a pace rapid enough 
to allow completion of the channels by 
the 1962 target date. 

Early completion of the channels is es- 
sential for developing maximum traffic 
through the seaway with its economic re- 
wards; also, the early attainment of 
capacity volumes of trade and commerce 
through the waterway will be a determi- 
ning factor in paying off the debt of con- 
struction. 

Recently, the Evening Telegram, of 
Superior, Wis., published a splendid ar- 
ticle, relating to the scope, size and sig- 
nificance of the interlake connecting 
system in the overall waterway system. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle entitled, “Connecting Channels Key 
to Vast Interconnected Waterway Sys- 
tem,” by the U.S. Army Engineer. Divi- 
sion, North Central, Corps of Engineers, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Superior, (Wis.,) Evening Tele- 
gram, July 10, 1959 
CONNECTING CHANNELS KEY TO VAST INTER- 
CONNECTED WATERWAY SYSTEM 
(By U.S. Army Engineer Division, North Cen- 
tral, Corps of Engineers) 

The Great Lakes connecting channels, 
generally referred to as the connecting chan- 
nels, include the waterways between Lakes 
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Superior and Huron, Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, Lakes Huron and Erie. The 
St, Marys River, including the shoal ap- 
Proach to the head of the river, is the 
connecting channel between Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron. The Straits of 
Mackinac and approaches thereto comprise 
the connecting channel between Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan. The St. Clair River, 
Lake St. Clair and the Detrolt River, with 
the approaches in Lake Huron to the head 
of the St. Clair River and in Lake Erie to 
the mouth of the Detroit River, comprise 
the connecting channel between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. 

The international boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States passes through all 
of the Great Lakes and their connecting 
channels, except Lake Michigan which is 
wholly within the United States. 

NATUEE’S CHANNELS TOO SHALLOW 

Although the lakes are deep, the connect- 
ing rivers had shallow reaches in their 
original state and over the years it was nec- 
essary to dredge the river channels to pro- 
vide adequate depths to accommodate deep- 
draft lake vessels. In addition, the St. Marys 
Falls in the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. 
Marie were impassable and locks were re- 
quired to overcome the drop at the Falls to 
Permit vessels to pass between Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron. 

At the present time controlling depths of 
25 feet in downbound channels and 21 feet 
in upbound channels, when the ruling lake 
level is at low water datum, are available 
between Lake Superior and the lower lakes. 
The deeper depths were provided in the 
downbound channels to accommodate deep- 
draft loaded ore carriers. 

In addition to the channel improvements 
in the conn channels, four locks (the 
Poe, Davis, Sabin and MacArthur) and two 
approach canals have been constructed in 
the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie. One 
Of these locks, the MacArthur lock, is equal 
in size to the St. Lawrence Seaway locks and 
Can accommodate any vessel which can pass 
through the seaway. Congress has author- 
ized construction of a new modern Poe lock 
with a depth over the lower sill of 32 feet to 
replace the existing Poe lock. This addi- 
tional large deep-draft lock now under de- 
sign is required to accommodate the large 
volume of deep-craft Great Lakes traffic 
which cannot pass through the two older 
. with depths over their sills of only 23 

eet, 

Traffic between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie is through the Canadian Welland Canal 
Which has locks adequate for modern deep- 
draft navigation and has been deepened to 
27 feet as part of the 27 foot St. Lawrence 
Seaway from Montreal to Lake Erie. How- 
ever, the connecting channels between the 
lakes west of Lake Erle require deepening to 
&ccommodate the increasing number of 
larger, faster, and more economical yessels in 
the Great Lakes fleet and to accommodate 
the deep-draft traffic through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

DEEPER CHANNELS NEEDED 

Recognizing the inadequacy of the con- 
necting channels for the newer deep-draft 
vessels and with the advent of the St. Law- 
tence Seaway which would provide a 27-foot 
depth channel westward only as far as Lake 
Erle, the U.S. Congress, upon study by the 
U.S, Army, Corps of Engineers, authorized 
deepening the connecting channels between 

Erie and the upper three lakes to pro- 
vide channels with a minimum controlling 
depth of 27 feet. The improvement was 
found to be fully justified in the interests of 
Great Lakes bulk cargo trafic alone, although 
it was recognized that the deepened chan- 
nels would Provide commensurate depths 


7 5 those provided in the St. Lawrence Sea- 
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(The US. portion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project was accomplished by the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. with 
the US. Army, Corps of Engineers, as design 
and construction agents). 

£ WORK STARTED 1957 

The project for deepening the connecting 
channels to 27 feet was initiated in May 1957. 
It is primarily a large-scale underwater ex- 
cayation job, embracing the removal of about 
64 million cubic yards of earth and rock. It 
requires the mobilization and deployment of 
one of the largest and most varied fleets of 
dredging equipment ever assembled, and ex- 
ceeds by far any previous undertaking of this 
kind during the 133-year experience of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers on the Great 
Lakes. 

When completed in 1964, this project will 
have cost approximately $146.5 million, but it 
is estimated that sayings of almost $10 
million in three commodities alone—iron, 
ore, stone, and grain—will be made annually 
in the transportation costs, 

THE PROJECT 


Under the direction of the U.S. Army Engi- 
neer District, Detroit, work on the multi- 
million dollar connecting channels project 
was started in May 1957 on the Amherstburg 
Channel of the Detroit River and Middle Nee- 
bish Channel in the St. Marys River. 

All channels will be dredged to a mini- 
mum controlling depth of 27 feet. The scope 
of work in éach area is as follows: 

St. Marys River: Deepen 63 miles of cham- 
nel, varying in width from 300 feet to 1,500 
feet, to depths varying from 27 to 30 feet. 
Remove isolated shoals. Construct anchor- 
age areas at Point Iroquois Shoal 29 feet deep 
and in Lake Nicolet 28 feet deep. 

Straits of Mackinac: Remove shoals over 
an area 4,000 feet by 1,250 feet, between Mac- 
kinac Island and Round Island to a depth 
of 30 feet and removal of Poe Reef Shoal toa 
80-foot depth. 

St. Clair River: Deepen 46 miles of river 
channel, varying in width from 700 feet to 
1,400 feet, to depths varying from 27 to 30 
feet. Included in this phase of work is a 
cutoff channel at Southeast Bend in the St. 
Clair River which will be 6 miles long, 700 
feet wide and 27 feet deep. It will eliminate 
the use of the present hazardous Southeast 
Bend Channel. 

Lake St. Clair: Deepen 17 miles of chan- 
nel, varying in width from 700 to 800 feet, 
to 27.5 feet. 

Detroit River: Deepen 32 miles of river 
channels, varying in widths from 300 feet to 
1,200 feet, varying in depths from 27.5 to 29 
feet. Deepen channel extending 9 miles into 
Lake Erie from the Detroit River light to 28.5 
feet over a width of 1,200 feet. Remove 
Pelee Island Shoal to 28.5 foot depth. 

EQUIPMENT AND MEN 


The project requires an array of equipment 
including dipper dredges, large hydraulic 
dredges and a sea-going hopper dredge. Each 
dipper dredge is attended by one or two 
large tugs, a derrick boat, one or two launches 
and from 2 to 4 large dump scows. In chan- 
nels: with rock bottoms, dredging must be 
preceded by submarine drilling and blasting 
operations involving special drill boats. The 
work force necessary to man and supervise 
the dredge fleet requires from 800 to 1,000 
men, 

WORK DIFFICULT 

The dredging job is complicated by the 
constant stream of lake vessels—one every 
15 to 20 minutes day and night during the 
height of the navigation season—that pass 
through the connecting channels during 
construction. This traffic is stopped or 
slowed down only when navigation is 
hazardous because of fog, storm, or accident, 
For example, during a navigation season, 
some 30,000 vessels pass through Detroit 
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River channels. Because of this heavy 
traffic which cannot be stopped, the dredging 
work must be done in half-channel widths 
with normal vessel trafic 


ried on continuously except for the winter 
months when ice conditions require layup of 
floating plant. 
CALUMET-SAG CHANNEL A MISSISSIPPI 
LINK 
Concurrently with the connecting chan- 
nels project, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is also improving Chicago's Calumet- 
Sag channel to provide an adequate and 
modern connection between the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michigan via the Illinois 
waterway. This 327-mile long barge canal 
links the Great Lakes with the barge system 
of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, U.S. Army 
Engineers are widening the Cal-Sag from 
60 feet to 225 feet with a 9-foot depth. 
FURTHER STUDIES UNDERWAY 


The need for improvements at harbors on 
the Great Lakes to accommodate the large, 
deep-draft vessels which will transit the 
deeper channels has been recognized, The 
U.S. Congress has directed the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to make a study to de- 
termine the advisability of further im- 
provements of harbors on the Great Lakes in 
the interest of present and prospective deep- 
draft commerce. In determining whether 
improvements can be justified at Great Lakes 
harbors, three major elements are studied: 
prospective traffic, engineering design, and 
economic analysis. Every improvement must 
be a sound investment. 

A WATERWAY TO SERVE UNITED STATES AND 
WORLD 

When the job is finished, the Great Lakes 
navigation system and its links with the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Mississippi River will 
provide a vast, interconnected waterway sys- 
tem, reaching from Montreal to Mexico (via 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway), from Pitts- 
burgh to Sioux City and from Superior-Du- 
luth to the ports of the world. 

JOINT EFFORT 


The seaway is a major achievement in the 
history of both Canadian and United States 
transportation. The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, in conjunction with its counter- 
part, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, has brought this long awaited 
dream to realization. 


RIVER 


A Declaration of Interdependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, by request, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a declaration of inter- 
dependence. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for a group of Ameri- 
cans representing their country in devoted 
loyalty, determined to raise thelr voices in 
freedom's sacred independence, with eternal 
gratitude for the unanimous declaration of 
the 13 States of America in Congress, July 
4, 1776 (the 183d anniversary of which we 
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celebrate today), a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind that we re- 


afirm the standards and principles which 
haye made us mighty and respected. We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that 
character and reputation are not the out- 
come of chance, but are earned through 
years of fidelity to principle; that the 
worker and his employer are partners in 
production: that the most of the best be 
theirs to share; that the people should con- 
trol government instead of government con- 
trolling people; that if men do not consent, 
they are not free and tyranny prevails; and 
that all rights affecting free enterprise can 
be reduced to the one right as defined by 
Justice Brandeis, namely: “the right to be 
left alone.” 

We, therefore, the undersigned members 
of the Leaders Association haying been 
invited to belong to this distinguished asso- 
ciation by virtue of our long and honorable 
business record, the recognized quality of 
our product, and the unassailable fairness of 
our policy do issue on this historic national 
holiday our declaration of interdependence, 
hereby publishing and declaring our stead- 
fast belief that labor and management, 
management and government, government 
and national welfare, national welfare and 
mankind's fate are interdependent in the 
sight of God and man. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of divine providence we 
pledge ourselves to fight for our principles 
by sincere endeavor, and shining example, 
in order to preserve and protect the sacred 
heritage handed down to us on this great 


day. 

H. Roy Eshelman, Herbért H. Winslow, 
John Cavedon, J. Lee Ferguson, Jr., 
Francis C. Rooney, Earl E. Raymond, 
O. G. Walters, Louis J. Eckstien, L. 
McPhaden, J. W. Barber, Louis T, 
Koerner, Frank C. Callahan, Edward 
P. Bailey, Dorothy M. Tracey, Ernest 
T. Boger, Philip H. Thayer, George 
A Thornton, Earle O, Hultiquist, Ar- 
vid J. Kling, Paul O'Abbe, Norman 
J. Murray, Harry Simms, William J. 
During, Kenneth A. Weatherwax, 
Gerald P. Hull, R. L. Gehrt, J. A. La- 
vallee, William L. Hansen, Benjamin 
S. Katz, Dewey Zwicker, George T. 
Downs, Jr., Warren P. Miller, I. L. 
Rush, S. Abbott Smith, J. E. Fuller, 
John R. Clark. R. H. Alexander, R. E. 
Chesebro, S. J. Clark, LaMar Mut- 
schler, Myron W. Owen, L. H. Erick- 
son, A. J. Krantz, John A. Johnson, 
Sturgis C. Rice, J. A. Fribley, D. W. 
Ellis, T. F. Mahoney, George B. 
Horne, E. V. Bukolt, E. L. Mory, 
W. C. Furnas, C. H. Abbott, J. H. 
Gibson, Charles V. Roberts, Arnold 
J. Dodge, Ediom R. Jerome, L. G. 
Wood, G. W. Way. 


Tribute to Walter H. Evans, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
13, a great citizen of Oregon, the Honor- 
able Walter H. Evans, Sr., who for many 
years was judge of the Federal Customs 
Court, passed away. Mrs. Morse and I 
join in extending to his survivors our 
very deep sympathy. To his son, Walter, 
Jr., who for many years has been a leader 
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of the bar of the State of Oregon, I ex- 
tend my very sincere condolences. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article, from the July 15 press, an- 
nouncing the death of Judge Evans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 15, 1959] 


W. H. Evans, SR., 89, Ex-Customs JUDGE— 
Junist HERE From 1931 ro 1941 Is Deap— 
Hap SERVED on Cmcurr BENCH IN OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 13.—Walter H. 
Evans, Sr., retired judge of the U.S. Customs 
Court in New York, died at a hospital here 
early Monday. He was 89 years old. 

Mr. Evans, who served on the court from 
1931 to 1941, was a former assistant U.S. 
attorney. He had been district attorney 
and then circuit court judge in Multnomah 
County. 

He was born at Elizabeth, Ind., on April 17, 
1870, ` 

MADE SOVIET-TEADE DECISION 

Judge Evans wrote rulings of the U.S. 
Court of Customs here In a number of im- 
portant cases In 1937 he was the author 
of the court’s opinion that it was proper 
for the United States to discriminate com- 
mercially against the Soviet Union because 
the two nations are not on terms of inter- 
national friendliness. 

The court in that case upheld the col- 
lection of revenue duty of 10 cents a hun- 
dredweight on coal imported from the Soviet 
Union. Earlier, the court had ruled against 
the payment of duty on coal imported from 
Germany and Britain. 

In the coal case it was also Judge Evans 
who wrote the original ruling, 1933, which 
decided that the levy on coal imports from 
the two nations was “discriminatory and in 
violation of the most favored nation 
treaties . „* 9 

The decision was hailed then in Wash- 
ington as “a distinct victory for the State 
Department.” Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
had outlined his tarif policy, frequently, as 
being governed by the most-favored-nation 
system. The ruling was, in fact, a major 
victory for the then young administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, although 
the case had been Initiated under the ad- 
ministration of President Herbert Hoover. 

In 1935 Judge Evans concurred in an 
opinion of the Customs Court here, which 
held that Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., had exceeded his authority 
when he amended regulations to restrict to 1 
quart the amount of liquor a returning 
traveler could bring into the country duty 
free. The three judges of the court in that 
case decided that the statutory exemption 
of $100 on the personal effects of travelers 
must stand. 

Judge Evans was a Hoover appointee. At 
his retirement in 1941 he received a personal 
letter from President Roosevelt, praising his 
devotlon to duty. 


An Outstanding Lady of Journalism 
Passes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF 4LABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, July 11, 1959, death came to one 
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of the South's most gracious ladies, Mrs. 
F. T. Raiford, who for 23 years had ac- 
tively served as publisher of her news- 
paper, the Times-Journal of Selma, Ala. 

Her passing is a great personal loss to 
me, as I had long admired her and 
counted her as a dear friend. 

Her passing also took from southern 
journalism one of its outstanding per- 
sons, the last remaining woman editor 
of an Alabama daily newspaper. Since 
1936, when she took over the reins left 
by the death of her husband, she exer- 
cised well founded control and journal- 
istic courage in the policies of her news- 
paper. 

As a mark of respect for Mrs. Raiford, 
I ask unanimous consent for inclusion 
in the Recorp of some of the editorials 
commenting on her life. 

The editorials referred to follow: 

[From the Selma Times-Journal] 
Mrs. F. T. Ratrorp 

Death came kindly as she slept early Sat- 
urday morning to Mrs. F. T. Raiford, co- 
founder and publisher of the Selma Times- 
Journal, and Selma’s private citizen number 
one passed from the scene as graciously and 
as unassumingly as she had lived. 

Her passing marked the end of a long, 
brilliant and productive career, which has 
not been equaled for public service by any 
individual Selmian of our time. Modern 
Selma itself serves in the nature of a mon- 
ument to Mrs, Raiford because there have 
been few public developments in the past 
quarter of a century which do not bear in 
some fashion the imprint of her influence. 

While, as sole owner, the Times-Journal 
was her newspaper, it really has belonged 
to the community because its columns 
always were open to promotion of any worthy 
cause in contribution to the welfare and up- 
building of Selma. 

If there was any weakness in her astute- 
ness as a business executive, it was willing- 
ness to devote the entire resources of the 
Times-Journal to public service, regardless 
of damage to her operational costs budget. 

The effects are evident on every hand 
and it would require a diligent and de- 
termined reporter to compile a representa- 
tive record of her achievements for a city 
she loved with sheer devotion. 

Because she always retained the reserve 
which often is characteristic of ladies of the 
old school, Mrs. Raiford evaded the spotlight 
of public attention unless the interests of 
The Times-Journal or the commuhity de- 
manded her appearance, and her personal 
contacts were limited by the necessities of 
& heavy work load, 

In consequence, she was not as well known 
to many Selmians as should have been their 
privilege. In fact, to some she was more 
a legend than a personality. Perhaps it was 
Selma's unfortunates who knew her as well 
as any, because to her they came in a steady 
stream when in need of succor or sympathy. 
These they always got, for she recognized 
neither color nor creed when there was a 
worthy cause to meet. 

But as concerns her associates on The 
Times-Journal, it was a different story. 

They all knew her as a gracious lady with 
a great heart and an even greater capacity 
for understanding individual problems. 

It is something of a paradox that she had 
a will of tron, and once she was convinced 
a cause was just, nothing could move her 
position. Coupled with a rare brand of both 
personal and journalistic courage, this at- 
tribute made the Times-Journal and its pub- 
Usher factors with which to reckon even on 
a national basis. 

Selmians know, of course, that they have 
lost a great friend and a great force for 
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progress, but it is going to require the per- 

spective which only time can give for them 

to grasp and appreciate the full extent of 
Geir loss. 


From the Anniston Star] 
A Loss TO JOURNALISM 

In the death of Mrs. F. T. Raiford, who 
was publisher of the Selma Times-Journal 
for 22 years, Alabama and Southern journal- 
ism lost one of its most engaging characters. 

Mrs. Raiford, who died in her sleep Satur- 
day night, tock over the reins of publication 
immediately after the death of her husband, 
to whom she had been an able assistant, and 
had guided the destinies of the paper ever 
since, 

Mr. Raiford was one of the ablest news- 
Paper writers in the State, and when he 
Passed away she put Ed Field, formerly of 
Anniston, in his place. And while she man- 
aged the business end of the paper, Field 
maintained the editorial tradition of the 
paper with a style that has always been crisp 
and alert. 

No one will miss Mrs. Raiford more than 
her editor, to whom she was a mother. Be- 
tween the two they published a paper that 
has character and readability. Mrs. Raiford, 
a native of Selma, was widely known in 
Newspaper circles and was greatly beloved in 
her hometown, 


From the Montgomery Advertiser] 
MARY RAIFORD or THE SELMA TIMES-JOURNAL 

When F. T. Ralford, editor and publisher 
of the Selma Times-Journal died. years ago, 
he died not entirely. For the passion of his 
devoted widow, Mary, wes to carry on the 
Times-Journal just exactly as she believed 
he would have. 

The key to the operation of the paper was 
always the creed as established by the col- 
lective acts of F. T. Raiford, of which creed 
the widow was the prophet. She was a 
woman of force and determination and there 
Was never any question that the Times- 
Journal would go on, 

In her endeavor, which took her into late 
Old age, Mra. Raiford had two essential ad- 
Vantages. She had, as she deserved, the 
respect of Selma; and she had Ed Field, a 

working, conscientious, and highly com- 
Petent editor. 

Probably the next management of the 
Times-Journal will undertake changes: a 
newspaper does have to be renewed physi- 
cally and otherwise. No doubt the changes 
will be sound. But however successful they 
are, they will be based on the character that 
Mary Ratford maintained in the paper. 


Oil Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. STEED. Mr, Speaker, contained 
herein is an analysis recently compiled 
by the Independent Petroleum Associa- 

which points out some very impor- 
tant and interesting facts about the 
Much-discussed oil depletion allowance. 
T hope these facts will help clear up a 
Sreat deal of misunderstanding that has 
been created about this matter. 

The analysis follows: 
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PERCENTAGE DEPLETION AND THE PRICE 
OF GASOLINE 

Percentage depletion means lower prices 
for oil to the consumer. Even critics of de- 
pletion recognize this fact. 

Edward S. Mason, dean at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has stated that the effect of deple- 
tion is “to expand investment and output— 
thus bringing down mineral prices.” Prof. 
Arnold C. Harberger of the University 
of Chicago has testified that “More oll can 
indeed be obtained by tax concessions * * * 
(but) * * * If the rest of the economy 
wants more oil, it should be willing to pay 
for it by way of a higher market price.” 

Elimination or reduction of depletion, 
therefore, would mean less oil at higher 
prices, as illustrated by the following figures: 

A. Average U.S, price of crude oil in 1957, 
$3.09 per barrel. 

B. Maximum amount avallable from 27½ 
percent depletion,* spent by oll producers 
to find more oll, $0.85 per barrel. 

C. Loss in funds for oil exploration be- 
cause of additional income tax if depletion 
were eliminated (52 percent tax rate on 
$0.85 per barrel), $0.44 per barrel. 

D. Increase in price cf crude oil necessary 
to provide $0.44 per barrel for exploration 
after payment of 52 percent tax, $0.92 per 
barrel or 2.2 cents per gallon. 

An Increase of 2.2 cents per gallon in the 
price of crude oil would necessarily mean 
an increase in prices paid by consumers for 
petroleum products, The price for all prod- 
ucts could increase by 2.2 cents per gallon, 
but It is more likely that the increase would 
be passed along in the form of higher prices 
for gasoline, the principal product derived 
from crude oil. As it takes 2.3 gallons of 
crude oil to make a gallon of gasoline, an 
increase of 2.2 cents per gallon in the price 
of crude oll would mean an increase of about 
5 cents per gallon in the price of gasoline 
at the service station. 


The 27% percent applies to gross income, 
but because depletion is limited to 50 per- 
cent of net income, the average for the in- 
dustry is no more than 23 percent. However, 
depletion also applies to income from nat- 
urs] gas which is not included in the price 
of crude oil used above. If all such factors 
were taken into consideration in a more 
detailed calculation, the results would be 
approximately the same as shown in this 
analysis. 


Pink Painters at Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16,1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Richmond News Leader of July 
8, 1959: 

From the Richmond News Leader, July 8, 
1959 
PINK PAINTERS AT Moscow 

We are still sore about this exhibition of 
American works of art at Moscow this sum- 
mer, and even last night’s announcement 
that 25 or 30 19th century paintings will be 
rushed abroad as an offset to 50-odd 
abstractions leaves us cold. This act of ex- 
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pediency may quiet some eriticism, but it 
will do little to remedy a basic misconcep- 
tion on the part of some gullible Government 
officials. 

The exasperating facts are now common 
knowledge: Of 67 American artists chosen 
for representation at this exhibition, 34 have 
records of affiliation with Communist fronts 
and causes. Twenty-two of these 34 have a 
combined total of 465 Communist connec- 
tions. Three have taught at Communist 
Party schools. Two were former owners of 
the Communist magazine, New Masses. Five 
have publicly supported Communist candi- 
dates for public office. More than half of 
the 34 have contributed art material to 
Communist es. One of the group, 
Max Weber, has been publicly identified as a 
party member, Another, Jack Levine, whose 
caricature of an American general was re- 
ferred to in the President's recent press con- 
ference (right), has a record of 21 Commu- 
nist front affillations. Philip Evergood has 
more than 75 Communist front connections; 
Ben Shahn has been affiliated with a couple 
of dozen Communist causes. 

These are the American artists, God save 
the mark, whose work was chosen for this 
particular American exhibition. 

How was the work chosen? .A jury chose 
it. And who chose the jury? Mr. George V. 
Allen, Director of the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy, chose the jury. How did Mr. Allen hap- 
pen to pick these particular jurors? He 
asked art critics and others in the art world 
to suggest jurors to him. Did Mr, Allen con- 
sult with the State Department's own Bu- 
reau of Cultural Affairs on this exhibition? 
It is not known that he did. Were political 
considerations ever pondered at all? No, the 
jury made its choices on the merits of the 
painting and sculpture, and gave no regard 
to the political views of the artists, 

Where is one left by that colloquy? 

The jurors were Franklin C. Watkins, of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Lloyd Goodrich, director of the Whitney 
Museum of Modern Art; Henry Radford 
Hope, chairman of the fine arts department 
at Indiana University; and Theodore Roszak, 
sculptor and teacher at Sarah Lawrence 
College. It is pointless to criticize these 
gentlemen. They served as professional 
jurors, and put together this art exhibit 
as they would put together any other, They 
did what they were asked to do. 

But in the whole of the State Depart- 
ment and in the mazes of the USIA, wasn't 
there one responsibile man who could un- 
derstand that this show in Moscow was not 
just another art exhibit? Is there no one 
in high office in foreign effairs who campre- 
hends the political nature of these “cul- 
tural exchanges"? 

If there is any purpose at all in such 
official exhibitions, it lies solely in the fur- 
thering of American Interests behind the 
Iron Curtain. The aim presumably is to 
impress the people of Communist lands, and 
not to please the art critics of Pravda. Our 
Government is engaged deliberately in 
spreading propaganda, not in exhibiting art. 
And unless this is understood, nothing 
about the venture is understood. That Mr. 
Allen so obviously fails to understand this, 
considering his position as director of the 
USIA, is perhaps the most appalling aspect 
of all. 

The jury's selection is bound to foster 
an impression abroad that half of all 
American artists are sympathetic to com- 
munism is some degree, and that a third 
of them are actively engaged in aiding Com- 
munist causes. This slander upon Ameri- 
can artists and sculptors is bad enough. 
What is worse, from the point of view of 
the taxpaying public, is that public funds 
now have been squandered and a propa- 
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ganda opportunity now has been lost for 
want of some clear-eyed and realistic man- 
agement somewhere. 

How long do the top people in our Gov- 
ernment propose to behave like empty- 
headed children in a world of grown men? 


Will the Family Farm Fade Out of the 
American Scene? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Farm 
Editor Robert W. Boyer of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror has written an interesting 
editorial entitled “Will the Family Farm 
Fade Out of the American Scene?” which 
appeared in the July 11, 1959, issue. 

The editorial was written based on the 
observations of some of the finest and 
most efficient farmers in Blair County, 
Pa., as they ventured their opinions as 
to whether a way of life is imperiled in 
the oft-repeated statement that. the 
family farm is doomed as one of the Na- 
tion's prized assets. 

Editor Boyer has treated his subject 
in an able manner and against a back- 
ground of down-to-earth sentiment from 
typical family farmers who express 
hope for the survival of the family-size 
farm, despite the encroachment of 
mechanized corporate farms with their 
absentee ownership, Summing up some 
of the advantages of family life on the 
farm, Blair County's outstanding young 
farmer of 1959, Dick Frederick, of Dun- 
cansville, Pa., said in part: 

“Showing in a dairy show, attending a good 
cow sale, going to a fair, a twillght meeting, 
civic events, and attending church are the 
things a farm famlly enjoys. 


The editorial referred to follows: 
[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, July 11, 
1959] 

Wr. THE FAMILY Farm FADE OUT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCENE? 

Out among the broad, fertile valleys of 
Blair County, a $7 million industry is thriv- 
ing. But this industry doesn’t have the 
usual “corporate immage,” with its army 
of employees, foremen, superintendents, 
managers, and presidents, for agriculture 
has no department heads, Almost its total 
personnel are families, and thére is no 
chairman of the board, unless one looks 
upon father in this exalted position. 

For, out there in the industry of the farms, 
everybody works, and even on the unpleasant 
task of keeping books, there are few farmers 
who do not occasionally at least have the 
help of wives or high school daughters. 

And there also are few farmers who are 
not uneasily aware of the changing times. 

They hear about it at their agricultural 
extension and Grange meetings, they read 
about it in the papers, and they learn about 
it the hard way when they pay out thou- 
sands of dollars for a bulk milk tank, or 
some new type of farm equipment, 
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IN THE MIDST OF CHANGE 

They are in the midst of change, and, 
while the average farmer may be much too 
busy to have time to ponder the future, the 
plain fact remains that agriculture is right 
in the middle of the technological revolu- 
tion, and it is no different from other seg- 
ments of American life, for it cannot remain 
unaffected by the rapid course of scientific 
revelopments and the changing pattern of 
national life brought about by them. 

But, the farmer may be affected more 
than anyone else—for, while progress may 
alter the working habits of some people, 
and the living habits of many others, for 
the farmer, it will alter both working and 
living habits. 

And so, the questions which are arising 
with increasing frequency these days, and 
which sometimes trouble the farmer's 
dreams involve one of the oldest traditions 
of the Jand, “What will become of this farm 
in the years ahead? I’ve spent my life en- 
riching and tilling its soll, developing these 
fields and pastures. I'm making it into a 
good land. Will it be my family's land 25 
years from now? Will my sons keep it and 
develop it for their sons, or will they have 
to leave it and go to the cities to work and 
live?” 

DARK THOUGHTS 


These are dark thoughts for a man of 
the soll. For it is part of his very nature 
to build, to bring forth from the earth, and 
he likes permanency. His is not the senti- 
mental affection of the city man for animals 
as pets, and vegetation as things of mere 
beauty. 

For the farmer lives with nature. He is 
among the most practical of men, and he 
knows that while his golden wheat fields are 
beautiful, they cost him time, labor, and 
money, and in their tawny waves lies the 
staff of life. 


And, he finds beauty in the strength and 
proportions of his cattle, for their basic worth 
is in their ability to produce food for man, 
and a living for him and his family, and his 
affection for them is for living things which 
he has raised up and nurtured and cared 
for, and for which there is a purpose in the 
scheme of things, # purpose which he tries 
to further by breeding better animals, and 
growing finer crops. Death, too, is part of 
the pattern, and he accepts that as an in- 
tegral part of the life of plants and animals— 
and man. 

THE CORPORATION FARM, 


And so now, he hears about “vertical inte- 
gration,” and the rising need for further farm 
mechanization, and the added cost, He 
learns he must produce more, and he reads 
that the corporation farm may replace that 
of traditional family farm life in another 
generation. 

But, the farmer also may find some com- 
fort if he examines the situation further. 
For all this change is not necessarily bad. 

In fact, those figures thrown at him by 
agricultural extension speakers and others 
show that agriculture is among the strongest 
elements of American life despite the fact 
that the farm population is dwindling. 

In 1910, 32 million Americans lived on 
farms, 35 percent of our population. Now 
we have about 21 million on farms. By 1975, 
it Is predicted only 7.5 percent of our popu- 
lation will live on farms, or about 17 million. 

RISE IN PRODUCTION 


This shows the vast rise in farm produc- 
tion, and it shows too that further rise will 
be needed. It indicates, too, that there must 
be a considerable increase in living standards 
of all our farm families; for if production 
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must rise further, so must income, and it 
follows that only the most qualified, the 
ablest, will be able to hold a place in agri- 
culture. 

The uninformed look at these figures show- 
ing dwindling farm populations and charge 
that agriculture is declining. But, to the 
contrary, it grows stronger, for it is expand- 
ing. 

Today, for every 100 workers on farms, 
there are 90 others engaged in supplying 
farmers with goods and services, and about 
100 more in processing the goods produced 
on the farms, And this total labor force— 
or agri-business force, comprises about 37 
percent of our total workers. 


HUMAN VALUES 


But, here again, the element of human 
values enters the picture. Sociologists are 
studying the American farm, trying to de- 
termine its real importance to the American 
way of life, and what would be lost if the 
traditional family farm were to disappear in 
the predicted vortex resulting from a combi- 
nation of agricultural technology and ur- 
ban—or suburban—encroachment upon 
farmlands. 

The family farm remains one of the most 
effective training schools for strong char- 
acter. In Congress, and in many States, po- 
litical efforts now are being directed toward 
methods for saving the small farm, viewed 
in the light of social, moral, and spiritual 
values as well as in the light of economic 
efficiency, as one State's resolution put it. 

A fundamental reason for the character- 
building value of the farm is its require- 
ments that all members of the family must 
work together on the common task of pro- 
viding a livelihood. Such a life breeds initia- 
tive, and the ability to work, into children; 
it develops independence of thought and 
strength of resolution. 

Will the family farm disappear in the near 
future? That question is regarded by many 
as important to the future trends in Amer- 
ican life. 

Not all farmers by any means are con- 
vinced that the family farm will go. 


YOUNG FARMERS HOPEFUL 


Bob Dauberman of Roaring Spring RD 
was a town boy who loved the life of the 
farm, and as a youngster, used to seek out 
farms where he could work. Now, after 
studying agriculture in college, and serving 
as a Blair County assistant farm agent, he 
has a fine farm of his own, Bob speaks and 
acts deliberately, and he shook his head 
slowly. “I don’t think the family farm is 
on the way out. The farmer will have to 
produce more, that’s all. I like to farm, but 
I dont’ know that I'd want to be in farm- 
ing if I had to do it the way it was done 
when I worked on a farm as a kid.” 

So, technology isn’t all bad. To Bob, the 
familly working together is one of the most 
valuable contributions the farm can make 
to American life. 

And while he didn’t say so, he managed 
to convey the idea that as long as men love 
the freedom of the open fields, the sight of 
their own cattle feeding off thelr own lush 
pastures, and the fine lines of good animals, 
there will be a family farm in American 
life. 

Dick Frederick of Duncansville RD, Blair 
County's Outstanding Young Farmer of the 
current year, said, “Farming always has been 
a great joy to me. I was raised on a farm 
and saw its advantages and interests. I 
started farming because I always liked live- 
stock and working with the soil. It is grati- 
fying to see the progress you're making as 
the years go by. And, also I think farm life 
is second to none for rearing children. 
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“Farming is a continual reinvestment, and 
& farmer seldom has much cash. To make 
a success of , I feel you must be 
happy and satisfied to make this reinyest- 
ment, and maybe sacrifice some pleasures. 

“But, I wouldn’t want you to think we 
haven't any pleasure. 

“It's different from the townman's, though. 
Showing in a dairy show, attending a good 
cow sale, going to a fair, a twilight meeting, 
civic events, and farm meetings, and attend- 
lug church are the things a farm family 
enjoys.” 

Ultimately, technology, and agri-business 
may heip to preserve the family farm. 

Technology enables the farmer to produce 
more, and to meet the demands upon him, 
and agri-business performs many of the Jobs 
in the city that once were a part of farm 
routine, Now, the farmer can specialize. 

And, whether or not we have the type of 
life represented by the traditional family 
farm probably will depend, finally, upon 
how much we want to keep it. 

And this will mean frank and enthusiastic 
Support of that kind of wholesome living in 
every rural community of America. 


West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged— 
IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out that during the Korean 
conflict, my home State of West Vir- 
ginia ranked first—at the very top of the 
list in percentage of its population serv- 
ing the Nation during that time. 

And I should like to add that a larger 
number of West Virginians were killed 
in battle than those from any other 
State—based on the percentage in serv- 

ce, 

I believe this proves conclusively that 
West Virginia has contributed gener- 
Ously to the defense of our Nation in days 
Past. Should the need arise, I know that 
my great home State would do so again, 

And yet West Virginia, which gave 
more men and lost more men on the 

of its population, ranks a dead last 
in Defense Department spending and in- 
Stallations., 

For the ninth time on the floor of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, I should like- to 
Call attention to this shameful discrim- 
ination against the Mountain State. 

Every other State—many smaller in 
Size and in population—has a bigger 
Share of the defense budget, bigger pay- 
rolls, more installations. 

I have figures—the Defense Depart- 
ment's own figures—to bear out my con- 
tentions, and I am appending them to 
this statement to confirm West Vir- 

as great contribution to the Na- 
1155 s armed service in the Korean con- 

Yet. our reward, seemingly, is to re- 
Main absolutely last in the modern, cold 
War Defense Department budget, de- 


cue our record of patriotism, valor, and 
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I have said previously, and I now re- 
peat, that it is a national disgrace for 
West Virginia to be first in war, first in 
peace, and last in the hearts of the 
Pentagon, 
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Caribbean Situation: Cuba and 
Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, two news 
stories about the Caribbean situation in 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News of 
July 9, 1959, supply additional informa- 
tion about the latest developments in 
Cuba and Guatemala. 

The two news stories follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
July 9, 1959] 
Sastro Risks Loss or Our AID Funps—US.- 
7 OWNED RANCHES SEIZED 

HavaxA. July 9—Premier Fidel Castro's 
revolutionary regime plunged ahead today 
with plans to swallow up two big American 
ranches at the risk of losing U.S. foreign aid. 

Announcement that the two ranches were 
being taken over in Oriente Province coin- 
cided with reports that soldiers had been 
stationed at key buildings in Santiago, 
Oriente’s capital, birthplace of the Castro 
revolution. 

Although a number of alleged “counter- 
revolutionarles“ have been arrested in 
Oriente recently, reports said the guards 
were placed on the alert against the possi- 
bility of an myasion from the Dominican 
Republic. 

(The Dominican Republic has put its 
forces on an alert against the possibility 
of an invasion from Cuba.) 

The two ranches inyolyed In the takeover 
were the 20,000 acres owned by Lykes Bros., 
Inc., of Tampa, Fla., and 66,300 acres op- 
erated by Sumner Pingree, of Hamilton, 


TAKE OVER 
Cuban authorities moved onto the Pingree 
ranch yesterday and notified the Lykes 
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ranch manager they would move in there 
August 1. 

In Washington yesterday, the Senate 
voted 59 to 32 to cut off aid to countries 
which in the future expropriate American- 
owned property without fair compensation. 
The measure was an amendment to the for- 
eign aid bill which still must be troned out 
by a joint House-Senate committee, 

The extent of the Lykes and Pingree take- 
overs was not defined. A Lykes officlal in 
Tampa said the Government apparently in- 
tended to assume only management of the 
ranch without actually seizing it. 

Both the Lykes and Pingree ranches have 
been held under Spanish royal grants dat- 
ing back to the turn of the century. 


FAIR COMPENSATION 


Just what compensation might be involved 
was not clear. The government has said in 
the past it would issue bonds for seized 
land payable in 20 years at 4 percent in- 
terest. 

The U.S. Government subsequently cau- 
tioned Cuba against taking land without 
paying fair compensation. 

The Pingree and Lykes ranches were the 
first American-owned properties to date to 
be affected by Castro’s massive land reform 
campaign. They are Jarger than any of the 
Cuban-owned farms seized so far. 

The Prime Minister's brother, Raul Castro, 
commander of the armed forces, flew with 
Air Force Chief Juan Almeida to Oriente 
Province yesterday to inspect the area. 


[From the Washington Daily News, July 9, 
1959 
GALICH ELECTION Is Crrep—Lertists ON RISE 
IN GUATEMALA 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


The extreme leftists apparently are on the 
way back to power by the ballot box in Gua- 
temala. 


In last Sunday's special elections in Gua- 
temala City, Luis F. Galich, candidate of 
the left-wing Revolutionary Party, was 
elected mayor. Next to the presidency this 
is the most important elective office in Gua- 
temala 


The Revolutionary Party not only has had 
the open support of the Communists, but 
several known Reds have been elected to 
Congress on the party's ticket. In fact, the 
organization is made up of the same elements 
tha® supported the Communist-dominated 
government of Jacobo Arbenz which was 
overthrown by popular revolution in 1954. 

NO RED b 


Friends of Mayor-Elect Galich insist he is 
no Red. Yet he never has openly spurned 
Communist support, and his brother, Man- 
uel, has long been one of the leading Com- 
munist agitators in Central America. 

Senor Galich was the winning candidate in 
the regular mayorality elections of last Jan- 
uary but his victory was canceled on a 
legal technicality. Sources close to the Goy- 
ernment said the real reason was the fact 
that the Revolutionary Party accepted the 
cooperation of the Communists. Meantime, 
PR candidates won control of municipal 
councils in several other leading cities. 

In last Sunday's election the Communists 
put up a straw candidate of their own who 
got a mere token vote. Observers are con- 
vinced this was a feint to deceive the gul- 
lible, and to make sure the governments 
would have no legal grounds for disqualify- 
ing Sr. Galich again. 

JUBILANT 


At any rate, the leftists are so jubilant 
over their latest victory they are already pre- 
paring for the 1961 national elections. They 
talk openly of running former President 
Juan Jose Arevalo for president. 

Sr. Arevalo is a Marxist professor who, 
while chief executive, permitted the friends 
of Moscow to penetrate Guatemala's unl- 
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versity and other institutions. He openly en- 
couraged a wave of anti-Yankeelsm fanned 
by the Reds against U.S. investments 
in Guatemala. Then Sr. Arevalo put Sr. 
Arbenz into office as his successor and thus 
paved the way for the Communists to domi- 
nate the nation until the successful Castillo 
Armas revolt. 

The former president has been in exile 
ever since, and is now a lecturer on politics 
at the National University of Venezuela in 
Caracas. 


Pensions for the Self-Employed in New 
Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. , KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Frank G. Dickinson of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
in New York City, from Prime Minister 
Walter Nash, of New Zealand, with refer- 
erence to the retirement plan for the 
self-employed now in operation in New 


Zealand. 
PRIME MINISTER, 
Wellington, New Zealand, July 2, 1959. 
Frang G. DICKINSON, 
Bronzville, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. DICKINSON: As promised in my 
letter of April 17, I am writing to give you 
such information as is at present available 
about the superannuation scheme for the 
self-employed. 

Eligibility: The scheme is open to all self- 
employed persons and also to major share- 
holders who are not members of a super- 
annuation scheme. 

Special restrictions: 
term is 10 years. 

(b) Policies may not mature earlier than 
the member's 60th birthday (55th birthday 
in the case of a female), nor later than the 
anniversary following his or her 65th birth- 
day. 

(c) At the maturity of an endowment 
assurance or pure endowment policy at least 
three-quarters of the proceeds must be left 
to purchase an- annuity with any of the 
life offices, although if one-quarter of the 
proceeds of all policies held by a member 
in the event is less than the purchase money 
required for an annuity of £52 a year, he 
may elect to take the amount of the pur- 
chase money in cash. 

(d) Policies cannot be assigned or charged. 

(e) Policies cannot be surrendered within 
10 years before maturity. A 

Tax exemption: The maximum tax ex- 
emption which may be claimed on ordinary 
insurance policies and/or contributions to 
the National Provident Fund or a Friendly 
Society is £175 per annum or 15 percent 
of the taxpayer’s assessable income which- 
ever is the lesser. 

Under the self-employed scheme, however, 
self-employed taxpayers may claim an addi- 
tional tax exemption on the amount by 
which £250 exceeds the amount claimed in 
respect of premiums on ordinary policies and 
National Provident Fund or Friendly So- 
ciety contributions, provided the additional 
premium is paid in respect of a special 
Policy issued in terms of a trust deed which 
is attached to each policy issued. 

General comment: (a) By the nature of 
the scheme as outlined above it is in the 
interests of many intending applicants to 


(a) The minimum 
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effect ordinary policies or national provi- 
dent pensions to the full extent of the nor- 
mal tax exemption before they elect to take 
policies under the scheme. 

(b) The field for applications tends to be 
confined to such taxpayers who already hold 
or are willing to effect ordinary policies, etc., 
for an annual premium of £175, who are 
self-employed, who are less than 55 years 
of age and who are prepared to pay more 
than £175 a year in premiums. 

(c) Because eligible taxpayers are usually 
at least approaching middle age, and because 
for practical purposes the maximum annual 
premium payable under the scheme is only 
£75, sums assured are modest and the cor- 
responding annuities are too small to appeal 
as a worthwhile provision for retirement. 

Data available: Life Offices have operated 
the scheme since May 1, 1958 but the Na- 
tional Provident Fund came in as late as 
March 15, 1959. Consequently, it is yet too 
early for comparative statistical details but it 
is felt that the avallable figures are satisfac- 
tory in view of the short time the scheme has 
been operating, the alternative provisions 
available (being social security benefits, in- 
surance and other National Provident Fund 
pensions) and taking into account the avall- 
ability of tax exemptions and the other fac- 
tors I have mentioned. 

The Government Life Insurance Office re- 
ports for a year’s operation that self-em- 
ployed business represents about one-third 
of 1 percent of the new policies and sums 
assured and I am led to understand that 
other Life Offices’ experience is on similar 
lines. Contributors represent a cross-section 
of self-employed persons and it is significant 
that Life Offices have secured some additional 
ordinary new business as a result of interest 
initially shown in the self-employed scheme, 

In the first few weeks of operation, which 
included the end of the tax year, the Na- 
tional Provident Fund accepted 95 applica- 
tions and in 3 months, 104, representing 26 
trades and professions. By far the greatest 
response has come from the medical pro- 
fession whose Co-operative Assurance Society 
reports 500 applications, which represent 18 
percent of the total number of registered 
medical practitioners of all ages who are 
resident in New Zealand. 

Revenue loss: I am unable to state how 
the estimated revenue loss of £100,000 com- 
pares with the actual cost to the revenue. 
On this point you will appreciate that the 
first claim for the additional special exemp- 
tion will arise when final tax is assessed later 
this year but the full impact of the scheme 
will not arise until final taxation for 1960 
is assessed. Apart from this factor, the sta- 
tistics available would not be adequate to 
make such a comparison. 

I hope that this information will be of help 
to you and will give you some picture of 
how the scheme is shaping, +I am also en- 
closing copies of a pamphlet issued by the 
National Provident Fund and the deed in 
use by life offices. 

Kindest regards to Mrs. Dickinson and 
yourself, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. NASH., 
——ß5ri‚ꝓS;...—5 —ͤ—— 


Class of 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Colorado is indeed proud to be 


the home of the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
which recently marked an historic mile- 
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stone with the graduation of its first 
class. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to include in the 
Recorp a commemorative poem written 
by Milford Shields, poet laureate of the 
State of Colorado. 

Crass or 1959, U.S. Atm FORCE AcADEMY 
The First Class of the first class of the alr, 
Yours is an honor excellent and rare; 

Four years have winged you to a high estate; 
On this dynamic day you graduate. 


The eyes of many men are turned on you 
Who fly our flag across the trackless blue: 
You who will hold the ramparts of the sky 
Command the forces of the free on high. 


With planes as missiles in atomic age, 

You are the keepers of our heritage; 

O gallant Captains of our outer space, 

We here salute you with a freeman's grace. 


Distress in the Caribbean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on July 7, 1959, I 
dealt at length with the vitally impor- 
tant subject, “Caribbean Sea, Panama 
Canal, and the Monroe Doctrine.” 

An informative news story in the 
Washington (D.C.) Daily News of July 
6, 1959, by Mr. Edward Tomlinson, the 
distinguished Latin American corre- 
Spondent of the Scripps-Howard news- 
Papers, supplies additional documenta- 
tion on the threatening situation to the 
south of us. 

The indicated news story follows: 
[From the W n Daily News, 
July 6, 1959] 

DISTRACTIONS IN THE CARIEBEAN—Ir THE REDS 
DIDN'T Start THE Fires THEY'RE SURE FAN- 
NING THE FLAMES 

* (By Edward Tomlinson) 

The Communists may not have set all the 
Political fires now smoldering in the Carib- 
bean. But if the whole area doesn't burst 
into a general conflagration it won't be their 
fault, 

It is becoming more apparent every da 
that the Reds are out to subvert 83 
that are attempting to right grievous wrongs 
in several of the countries. Our own and 
Other key democratic governments of the 
hemisphere are gravely concerned. 

SINCERE INTENTS 

Fidel Castro may be sincere in his desire to 
Overthrow Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic along with the 
Somoza brothers of Nicaragua, so as to bring 
freedom and justice to the people of those 
two little republics, 

But the Reds in Havana who night after 
night are permitted Cuban radio facilities to 
denounce these despots" and at the same 
time to castigate “the imperialist Yankees 
who support them,” are not interested solely 
in peace and freedom for the oppressed Do- 
minicans and Nicaraguans, 

The government of President Romulo Bet- 
&ncourt of Venezuela may honestly share the 
Views of the Cuban Prime Minister and many 

about the dictators. But the heads 
ot the big Communist Party, the Communist- 
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dominated university students and the large 
number of leftist and fellow traveling news- 
paper columnists in Caracas, who daily echo 
the Cuban Reds, hardly could be thinking 
only of political freedom for their neighbors 
of the Spanish Main. 

WHY THE UNITED STATES? 


Otherwise, why do they have to include 
the United States, which has never had a 
dictator, in the same category with the 
Trujillos and the Somozas? 

Exiled Nicaraguan rebel spokesmen based 
in Costa Rica, Honduras, and other nearby 
countries boast they have only begun to 
fight. Only last week, the Cuban Govern- 
ment, apparently with one eye on the OAS 
observers’ who have been investigating the 
Central American scene, announced it had 
arrested more “Nicaraguan exiles” who were 
about to set sail on an expedition to their 
homeland. Leftist students and other ex- 
tremist elements in Honduras continue to 
organize demonstrations of sympathy for 
their neighboring compatriots. 

STIRRINGS 

Reliable reports from Panama say that 
leftist university students on the isthmus are 
readying a new campaign to force President 
Ernesto de la Guardia out of office. The Reds 
as well as the followers of Fidel Castro in 
Cuba are calling for the head of President 
Francois Duvalier of Haiti, along with that 
of the Dominican dictator. 

Meantime, diplomatic sources are con- 
vinced that General Trujillo himself is pre- 
pared to march into Haiti in the event of 
an all-out attack on his own country. 

In fact, intelligence sources throughout the 
area are not only reporting these and many 
other activities to their respective govern- 
ments, but they point out that known Com- 
munists have penetrated and in some cases 
are directing many of these groups. 

LEADERS 

Enrique Jiminez Moya, a Dominican exile, 
who is reported to have led the June 14 in- 
vasion of the Dominican Republic, and who 
General Trujillo insists has been killed, was 
long known for his Communist connections 
in Cuba and elsewhere, as well as for his 
bitter hatred of the United States. 

Concepcion Palacios, who masterminded 
the Honduras-based expedition against 
Nicaragua, which the Honduran Army frus- 
trated and captured 10 days ago, was a well- 
known member of the Communist Party in 
Mexico. 

As one of our oldest Caribbean diplomats 
puts it: “Nothing would suit the Kremlin 
more than chaos on our doorstep. It would 
divert our attention from the balance of the 
world, which with tremendous sums of money 
and arms we have tried to bolster against the 
Red menace. It would also make the neigh- 
boring Republics easier to penetrate and take 
over later on.“ 


Personal Incentive Must Be Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my renrarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Oregon Journal 
aa ice Oreg., Saturday, June 13, 
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[From the Oregon Journal, June 13, 1959] 
PERSONAL INCENTIVE Must BE SAVED 


James A. Farley, writing recentiy in At- 
lantio Monthly, will not end the dispute as 
to what the terms “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive“ mean, but he sheds some light on the 
subject. 

“Ironically enough,” he says, “because I 
have favored—and favor—every bit of pro- 
gressive legislation to distribute risk, the 
conservatives regard me as a liberal. And 
because I insist that the distribution of com- 
mon risk can never be a substitute for indi- 
vidual effort, the liberals regard me as a 
conservative.” 

While Farley may not find favor with either 
the doctrinaire conservatives or liberals, we 
suspect his position will find favor with a 
good many people who are more concerned 
with finding solutions to today's problems 
than they are with labels. 

Farley worked closely with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when details of the New Deal were 
being hammered out, but broke with him 
over the third term issue. 

In 1933, he recalls that collective bargain- 
ing was a “theoretical illusion,” children 
were working who should have been in 
school and a majority of those over 60 years 
of age were dependent upon relatives for 
support. He decried those conditions and 
still does but contends the philosophy of the 
program to remedy them has been twisted 
out of its original meaning and intent. 

“More particularly,” says Farley, “to bulld 
a floor over a community of quicksand is 
quite different from putting a ceiling over 
the productive and creative elements of the 
individual. It is one thing to put in a mini- 
mum wage level, it is quite another to put a 
ceiling on personal incentives, which our 
present hodgepodge tax system does.” 

There will be those who say the Farley of 
New Deal days has been corrupted by his 
years as chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp. and president of the Coca-Cola Inter- 
national Corp., but what Farley has really 
done is to put his finger on the dilemma 
faced by most modern States—how to alle- 
viate misery and eliminate abuses waich 
grow up under a strict laissez faire system 
and at the same time not destroy initiative 
and create government paternalism. 

We have examples of the dangers in those 
who would use aid to dependent children as 
a way of making a living and in those who 
attempt to convert unemployment compen- 
sation to a regular part of their annual 
income. 

“It seems to me,” says Farley, “it Is Ameri- 
can to hate dependence of any kind,” and 
he adds that it is silly to argue that crutches 
were invented as substitutes for legs. 

Laws and strict supervision of our welfare 
programs can minimize abuses, but if hatred 
of dependence is to continue to be an 
American ideal, this concept will have to 
continue to be taught In the home and 
the school. Independence cannot be legis- 
lated. 


Address by Ernest S. Marsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
June 23 of this year at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago a very excellent ad- 
dress was given by Ernest S. Marsh, 
president and chief executive officer of 
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the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way system before the mechanical di- 
vision and electrical section: of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. Be- 
cause of the interest in transportation 
and the study which has been under- 
taken of this important matter, I ask 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An ADDRESS BY ERNEST S. MARSH; PRESIDENT 
AND CY EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ATCHISON, 
TOPEKA & Santa Fr RAILWAY SYSTEM, BE- 
FORE MECHANICAL DIVISION AND ELECTRICAL 


June 23, 1959, 

Curcaco, ILL, 

It is a pleasure and an honor to have 
this opportunity to appear before the annual 
meeting of the mechanical division and the 
electrical section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

I have always considered these meetings 
to be of immense value to the progress of 
the industry. When you sit down together 
in a spirit of friendly cooperation for the 
exchange of ideas and information gained 
from experience and concentrated study, it 
cannot do other than make a substantial 
contribution to progress in improving rail- 
road service to the public. In the final 
analysis our function is rather simple. We 
are in the business of moving something 
or someone from one place to another and 
our every thought in daily operations and 
long-range planning must of necessity be 
directed to performing that service in the 
most efficient and economical way. 

Your group plays a most vital part in 
this business because it has to do with the 
motive power and cars that perform the 
essential and basic function in railroad 
transportation. It might be fair to say 
that no railroad can be better than its 
equipment. That means the suitability of 
adequate equipment, the condition of it, and 
even its appearance to the traveling and 
shipping public. 

You and your committees have done an 
outstanding job in producing improved per- 
formance through new mechanical and elec- 
tronic developments. You deserve the ap- 
plause and the appreciation of the whole in- 
dustry. You deserve continuing support, 
and I say continuing support because the 
necessity for further improvements is a con- 
stant one. There are great challenges be- 
fore you. 

We are in a brandnew era of railroad 
transportation. An era that demands good 
clean, comfortable, and pleasant passenger 
service, An era that puts emphasis on fast, 
dependable freight service and intensified 
efforts to reduce costs of operation and 
maintenance. An era where we must recog- 
nize the inaction of Congress to give us fully 
adequate remedies to provide competitive 
equality with other forms of transportation. 
A keenly competitive era in which we must 
do more things to help ourselves, both 
servicewise, ratewise, and costwise. A good 
service and competitive rates are necessary 
to attract more business and a sustained 
high volume is needed for efficient utilization 
of the plant and lower costs per ton-mile. 
Costs for ratemaking purposes should be 
based upon the increased yolume that could 
be attracted rather than upon statistics of 
the past without inclusion of that volume— 
only in this way can the public receive the 
benefit of the most economical form of trans- 
portation. 

Yes, we are in a new era—an era of faster 
freight trains to try to give better and more 
reliable service than our competitors on the 
highways. We are convinced it is regaining 
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business and certainly it is arresting further 
erosion of traffic we have been handling. 
Within the past 16 months, since March 
1958, the freight train schedules between 
Illinois functions and California have been 
reduced by 2 days westbound and 1 day east- 
bound. Back in 1926 there was much ado 
about the Santa Fe Chief being put on a 
62-hour schedule from Chicago to Los 
Angeles—today we run freight trains faster 
than that. This is of Interest to you because 
the expedited schedules call for freight 
equipment to be in good condition, and to 
avoid undesirable delays en route they call for 
closer attention to inspections at originating 
and intermediate points, particularly inspec- 
tions of the running gear. Especially is that 
true with respect to journal boxes. 

I need not tell this group that the No. 1 
operating problem today continues to be 
the hotbox. A satisfactory solution of that 
problem at a reasonable cost which would 
promote early application to all cars is 
probably the greatest single challenge be- 
fore you, the suppliers, and the people en- 
gaged in research, Although many experi- 
ments haye been made with oll specifica- 
tions, controlled clearances, journal lubri- 
cating devices, and other arrangements, the 
age-old problem becomes more acute and 
of more serious consequence to dependable 
operations. The facts are, however, that the 
figures show a worse performance in 1958, 
measured In car miles per hotbox, than the 
industry had 5 years ago. Our own figures 
show a poorer performance than we had 
18 or 20 years ago. I relaize that faster 
schedules, reduced terminal time at inter- 
mediate points, and perhaps heavier load- 
ing, have not been conducive to a better 
record. These circumstances strongly sug- 
gest that without your untiring and com- 
mendable efforts a more troublesome com- 
parison might exist, still it may well be a 
case where engineering and research on this 
particular subject have not kept pace with 
the tempo of modern transportation. So 


Yar, the roller bearing appears to be the 


nearest approach to elimination of hotboxes, 
but the roller bearing Ils a very expensive 
item—it would cost upward of $1.5 billion 
to change out all of the old freight cars in 
the country—$1.5 billion that the rallroads 
do not have to spend. Despite the initial 
cost, we on the Santa Fe consider the prob- 
lem of such importance that the 2,400 new 
freight cars in our 1959 program will be 
equipped with roller bearings, except for 
96 cars that we purchased “off the shelf" in 
order to obtain quick delivery. I am sure 
the friction bearing problem will come in 
for lengthy and serious discussion in your 
further meetings at this session. It is of 
growing importance that a suitable remedy 
be found, and the sooner the better. 
Another serious problem confronting the 
railroads, and the whole economy for that 
matter, is inflation. It seems to me that 
the inflationary trend is going to be with 
us for a long time. The constant pressure 
for higher costs of labor and material and 
more and more spending by Federal and 
local governments is taking us down a road 
that Is certain to bring severe results to the 
Nation's economy and its people, just as it 
has done in other countries where inflation 
has run its course. The cost basis today is 
pricing much business out of the market 
and pricing our people out of jobs. There 
are hundreds of examples of the growing 
sale of foreign goods in this country. To 
mention one—just day before yesterday, I 
gaw a newspaper statement that some 45,000 
tons of European steel have been unloaded 
at Chicago in the 49 days since ocean ships 
began arriving here on May 4. The account 
said “the threat of a steel strike, of course, 
is a factor to be considered, but the pri- 
mary reason for the influx of foreign steel 
is that much of it can be delivered at the 
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port of Chicago at a cost less than it can 
be bought at an American mill.“ That is 
true also with reference to Japanese steel 
which is being sold at Chicago for less than 
it can be produced in mills right here at 
home. 

It is no secret that many purchasers are 
going to the foreign markets. One large 
concern made a statement this month that 
the foreign production not only increases 
current stock but also the price is better 
and it helps establish supply sources less 
likely to be choked off by strikes. Is there 
any wonder we have unemployment? It has 
to stop somewhere. 

The inflationary spiral that is so common 
to all industry is making it increasingly 
dificult for the railroads to have available 
funds for all desirable and needed improve- 
ments. It is probably appropriate to say 
that the increases on the railroads have just 
about followed the national pattern in other 
basic industries. However, it is fair to say 
also that this inflationary spiral hits an in- 
dustry like the railroads harder where prices 
are not so easily nor readily adjustable, and 
where labor costs take up such a large pro- 
portion of operating revenues, 

These pressures bear more heavily on the 
railroads too because of the high ratio of 


. investment in physical plant and equipment 


and the necessity for carrying on a sub- 
stantial capital expenditure program on a 
regular basis. To illustrate the long-term 
cumulative effect of competitive conditions 
and constantly rising costs of doing busi- 
ness, I would like to give you a comparison 
that seems particularly revealing. Back in 
1929, our best peacetime year prior to World 
War II, the Santa Fe had 16.6 billion revenue 
freight ton-miles. In 1958 this increased to 
33.2 billion. Total revenues amounted to 
$267 million in 1929 with a net railway op- 
erating income of $68.6 million. By 1958 the 
total revenues were $595 million, over two 
times as large as 1929, yet the net railway 
operating income was actually less at $63.3 
million, even after including $8.5 million of 
a temporary nature by reason of tax amor- 
tization of certain facilities for which neces- 
sity certificates were granted. 

We have had no increase in our take- 
home pay despite the fact that the physical 
volume of business doubled from 1929 to 
1958 when measured in revenue ton-miles 
handled, and despite the further fact that 
the total money investment in road and 
equipment went from $1,094 million to 
$1,860 million, an increase of 68 percent. 

Now, when it is considered that we need 
to provide modern equipment and facilities 
at several times the costs of the late twen- 
ties to handle an increased physical yolume, 
the squeeze that is taking place 
abundantly clear. ` 

Rate increases based on merely absorbing 
higher operating costs, even if they are 
timely and adequate to do that, add nothing 
at all to the net income and the financial 
ability to make capital improvements. De- 
preciation accruals, based as they are on 
original costs, do not come anywhere near 
providing the money for replacements 
alone. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the comparisons between 1929 and 1988 is 
that, even with the increased volume, we 
were able to come as close as we did to the 
net railway operating income of 1929, in 
view of the terrific increases in the costs of 
wages, materials and taxes. How we were 
able to show even this inadequate result is 
somewhat of a long story, but, in á few 
words, it stems from doing things to help 
ourselves. 

It is reflected in a comparison showing 
16,109 fewer employees in 1958 to handle ap- 
proximately twice the physical volume. It 
is reflected in a comparison of freight gross 
ton-miles per train-hour—a commonly ac- 
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cepted index of efficiency combining both 

. the train load and train speed—which in- 
creased 160 percent over 1929. Briefly, these 
are the results of a concerted program of 
Modernization and improvement of the 
physical plant with the adoption of new 
technologies and techniques, in which the 
group here today has had such an important 
Part. 

Of course, productivity has increased but 
Wage increases have far outdistanced that 
improvement. In the post-war period since 
1946, our wages per hour paid for have in- 
creased from $1.14 to $2.49, a rise of 120 per- 
cent. One measure of productivity, that is 
car miles per hour paid for, has increased 
65 percent. The real index—the one that 
affects the results—is car miles per dollar of 
Wages paid. That has gone down 25 percent 
in this period. 

The inflationary pressures are felt keenly 
in our financial ability to make capital ex- 
Penditures. We are providing many ex- 
Pensive freight cars especially designed to 

care of the particular needs of ship- 
pers, including, of course, the popular DF 
or damage free cars, mechanical refrigerator 
Cars, covered hopper cars, covered gondolas, 
alr-slide cars, and new shock control cars 
utilizing a sliding underframe principle. 

The cost of new freight cars today is sim- 
Ply amazing in relation to prior periods. 
The cars we have in our 1959 program will 
come at an average price per car of $15,000. 
Increased effort needs to be directed to re- 
ducing substantially this initial cost through 
improved design, use of lighter but stronger 
Metals and alloys, and improved techniques 
in car production. Increased efforts should 
be directed to getting greater utilization of 
freight cars through reduction of bad order 
time and through designs that will serve 
Multiple purposes and reduce empty return 
Mileage of special equipment. 

The railroad today is vastly different from 
the railroad of 1929 when. we had no such 
things as centralized traffic control, diesel 
locomotives, air conditioned passenger cars, 
radio communication, mechanized mainte- 
Nance and freight handling equipment and 
the many other improvements in common 
use today. If we were still operating at the 
efficiency lepels of 1929, or the middle forties 
for that matter, we would have an overall 
deficit of many millions of dollars. 

This is mentioned to show that, as we 
march ahead with modernization and try to 
keep step with new equipment and methods, 
we can never consider the job fully com- 
Pleted, because what was modern yesterday 
May be obsolete tomorrow. The past has 
deen great changes in the railroads, but it 

a terrific amount of money to keep 
going ahead with the improvements needed 
to maintain the type of up-to-date service 
that will attract revenues and translate a 
Part of those revenues into earnings. 

A continued improvement program is not 
Just a desirable thing—it is an essential ele- 
ment in a railroad’s survival. Funds for 

Provements come from three sources: (1) 

reciation accruals that are allowed as a 
against earnings during the life of 

the various units of property; (2) earnings 
3 after payment of Federal income 
8 and (3) borrowing— the repayment 
9 must ultimately come from earn- 


mee reciation accruals are quite unrealistic. 
Gis completely disregard what should be 
tha t essential of any business concern, 
t is, it should cover its full cost of merely 
Perpetuating the business before it can be 
nsidered to have made a profit or to have a 
. income. To the extent that depreci- 
pi Acer unis fall to provide money for re- 
Placements to stay in business, the profits 
is tenean ed and largely taxed away. This 
cans tamount to a drastic and continuing 
tal levy, These false profits are treated 
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and taxed as real profits, but actually they 
must be used as one of the costs of remain- 
ing in business. Somehow, we should be 
able to stop overstating taxable railroad 
profits and quit treating this capital con- 
sumption as taxable earnings. 

We had hopes of getting some help from 
Congress that would have gone a long way 
toward remedying this undesirable situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Smathers 
bill, as it came out of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce last 
year, contained a provision for a construc- 
tion reserve which would have permitted us 
to set aside funds for capital improvements 
and deduct them from taxable income of 
the year, with the requirement that they 
be used for such improvement purposes 
within a 5-year period. If not so used in 
5 years, the funds would then become tax- 
able with certain penalties. 

Because of the opinion that the construc- 
tion reserve fund constituted a tax measure 
and should have originated in another com- 
mittee of Congress, the provision was lost by 
an amendment on the Senate floor, which 
eliminated it from the bill without prejudice. 

Such a construction reserve would enable 
management to plan ahead and undertake 
desirable improvements necessary to ade- 
quately meet transportation demands. With 
such a reserve I am confident the industry 
would do much more modernization and re- 
placement and would do it faster. 

Congress provided treatment somewhat 
similar to the construction reserve in the 
Merchant Marine Act and, of course, every- 
one is famillar with the substantial public 


expenditures being devoted to waterways, 


highways, and airways. Last year the Secre- 
tary of Commerce placed before Congress a 
5-year, $2,783. million aimed at mod- 
ernizing the Nation's air traffic control and 
navigation systems. 

I mention these programs only for the pur- 
pose of making a significant contrast. They 
represent advance appropriation of tax 
money for improvements relating solely to 
transportation. All the railroads ask is some 
advance treatment of their own money, also 
for improvements relating to transportation. 

In my opinion, there is no subsidy or Gov- 
ernment gift at all attached to the construc- 
tion reserve proposal. No more than the cost 
of the property, less salvage, can ever be 
deducted through depreciation charges, The 
actual cost is simply deducted sooner, De- 
preciation, however timed, is an expense, or 
a cost of doing business, It represents the 
annual estimate of value used up by wear 
and tear and obsolescence of property de- 
voted to and used in the business. It is just 
as much a cost of conducting a business and 
just as much a deductible expense as the 
wages paid to the crew that handles the 
equipment. Each dollar of depreciation, just 
like each dollar of wages, properly reduces 
the Federal income tax by 52 cents. 

There is no argument at all as to the 
amount of the deduction or the legitimacy 
of it. The question relates simply to the 
period of time in which the taxpayer is al- 
lowed to take it. What he takes now, he can- 
not get later. Certainly there would be no 
long-term loss of tax revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. Quite likely, there would be no 
immediate loss or sharp decline in tax reve- 
nue. There might eyen be an immediate 
increase in tax receipts, as conceivably the 
adoption of the construction reserve could so 
stimulate capital expenditures as to put tax- 
able income in the hands of builders and 
suppliers and their employees right down to 
the source of raw materials to such an extent 
that the Federal Treasury would realize 
greater net tax receipts. 

I said earlier the provision for a construc- 
tion reserve was struck from the Smathers 
bill without prejudice. The question is— 
without prejudice to whom? We had hopes 
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this provision would receive favorable con- 
sideration in the current Congress. Instead 
of something helpful, the railroad legisla- 
tion that has come out of this Congress 
further added to the burdens of the rail- 
roads. You are all familiar with the recent 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which increased payroll taxes quite sub- 
stantially, far above the payroll taxes in 
nonrailroad industry, An increase that will 
in time range from $120 million to $200 mil- 
lion per year. We had rather anticipated 
some increase from this Congress, but the 
size of it came as quite a jolt. 

There was a modified version of amend- 
ments under consideration by the House that 
would have been less expensive by about $60 
million per year, A more rigid and costly 
bill was passed by the Senate in a near-rec- 
ord time of something like 15 minutes, and 
this was almost immediately adopted by the 
House with little debate. Then it was signed 
into law without comment. Thus, we find 
the industry that is least able to bear added 
tax burdens being saddled with the greatest 
of these. While I never want to see railroad 
employees treated any worse than any other 
workers, still I think the railroads are not so 
prosperous that they can be expected to pay 
far more than other industry for unemploy- 
ment insurance, which is now extended 
from 26 weeks to 39 or 52 weeks, depending 
upon length of service. Why did we get this 
treatment at Washington? It bolls down to 
the only explanation I have heard—political 
expediency. An interpretation of political 
expediency includes expected popularity at 
the polls in the next election. Assuming 
that to be accurate, then in a very broad 
sense the railroad industry, through this in- 
crease in payroll taxes, is making an enforced 
contribution of at least $60 million per 
annum for political purposes. Who said a 
corporation cannot legally contribute to such 
causes? 

This added tax of so many millions per 
year takes money that the railroads could 
use to good advantage in strengthening 
their competitive position so as to hire more 
people. Actually, it works against the very 
interests of railroad employment. It is 
clear that Government is hopeful that indus- 
try will continue to spend large sums for ex- 
pansion and improvement In the interest of 
sustaining employment and production. 
Yet, it is not nearly so clear how the rail- 
roads are presumed to continue such outlays 
when Government itself aspires to spend at 
its own discretion so large a proportion of 
the profits produced by taxpaying businesses. 

As I said before, we are in a new era of 
railroad transportation. An era of great op- 
portunity and continuing progress, much of 
which starts with you who are here today. 
All of us must be alert to new methods and 
new ideas, I have confidence that with fair 
treatment, the unbounded determination to 
accomplish progress in railroading will 
measure up to the challenges of the future. 


Soviet Newspaper Assails Role USIA 
Plays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
IN THE 1 UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 


have here an article which appeared to- 
day in the New York Herald Tribune, 
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written by Mr. Tom Lambert of that 
newspaper's Moscow bureau, and head- 
lined “Soviet Paper Assails Role USIA 
Plays—U.S. Agency Raked for Anti-Red 
Work.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the clipping appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The Tribune item reports that the 
All-Union Society of Political and Scien- 
tific Knowledge published in the most 
recent issue of its monthly review Inter- 
national Life an article which attacked, 
in some length and detail, our Informa- 
tion Agency. The semischolarly treat- 
ment went to considerable pains to define 
the purpose and operations of the USIA 
throughout the world, emphasizing the 
Agency’s dual role of combating commu- 
nism through explaining the true nature 
and merits of the capitalistic system and 
through its vigorous promotion of Ameri- 
can foreign policy among peoples of 
foreign lands. 

The Soviet article pointed out that the 
USIA is very active throughout the 
world; that it presents its propaganda 
like real facts. It paid tribute to its 
audience emphasis, and eyen observed 
biliously that the Agency publicizes the 
peace movement of the world as a weapon 
of Moscow. 

Mr. Lambert writes from Moscow: 

An attack here on the USIA can be con- 
sidered a compliment to its effectiveness, 
especially in the ideological field. 


Such coverage in one of the Soviet's 
top-caliber propaganda organs, Mr. 
President, represents a fine—if back- 
handed—tribute to the work of the 
USIA. Indeed, considering the totali- 
tarian personality of her cultural organi- 
zations and the outright control Russia 
holds over her press, the appearance of 
the article Mr. Lambert writes about con- 
stitutes evidence of effectiveness of the 
highest degree. The various programs 
implementing our country’s overall 
foreign policy do not get under the Com- 
munists’ skin unless they are successful. 

Here is high praise indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, demonstrating the fearful respect 
the Soviet high command has for the 
USIA. I call it to the attention of the 
Senate as proof of the fine work our 
overseas information program continues 
to do. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 
16, 1959] 

Sovrer Parra Assams Rote USIA Prayrs— 
US. AGENCY RAKED FOR AnTI-RED WORK 
(By Tom Lambert) 

Moscow, July 15.—Often assailed in Con- 
gress as a boondoggle, ineffective, and ex- 
pensive, the U.S. Information Agency has 
just come under brisk attack here for its 
vigorous promotion of American foreign 
policy and its campaigns against commu- 


If some Congressmen think the _USIA’s 
efforts are fruitless, that feeling is not 
shared by one of the Soviet Union’s high- 
brow propaganda organs, the All-Union So- 
ciety of Political and Scientific Knowledge. 

Writing in the latest issue of the society's 
monthly publication, International Life, A. 
Gromoy evinces considerable unease about 
the USIA’s work, which he sees as two- 
pronged: 
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First, to praise capitalism in the United 
States and “to slander socialism {commu- 
nism) and the Communist Party.” 

Second, to “justify the aggressive foreign 
policy of the United States and to pose the 
foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. as aggressive.” 

NOTES ROLE IN TV 

An attack here on the USIA can be con- 
sidered a compliment to its effectiveness, 
especially in the ideological field. 

Mr. Gromoy noted soberly that the USIA 
is active in foriegn television, “supplying 
foreign countries with propaganda films,” 
and in radio and publishing. He reported 
that the USIA is “very active in all coun- 
tries of the world,” and is particularly busy 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The 
USIA’s aim, he alleged, is to try to dominate 
the information mediums of other countries. 

In another backhanded compliment to 
the USIA, Mr. Gromov said the Agency tries 
to consider the cultural and other features 
of other nations in which it disseminates 
information; that it tries to influence for- 
eign trade unions, businessmen, and some 
political organizations, and that it attempts 
to present its information about the United 
States not as propaganda, but “like real 
facts.” 

RECALLS A NIXON TRIP 


This appraisal from the Soviet Union, a 
veteran in propaganda, cannot but please 
the American USIA specialists as a tribute to 
their choice of audience. 

Mr. Gromov told his readers that the USIA 
is flexible. The agency jumped into an ex- 
tensive campaign to combat anti-American- 
ism in Latin America after Vice President 
Nrxon’s visit touched off demonstrations 
against him and the United States, the Soviet 
writer reported. Likewise, he said, the USIA 
began emphasizing abroad the achievements 
of Negroes in the United States after the 
Little Rock incident. 

He said also that the USIA was working 
diligently in foreign nations accepting Ameri- 
can missile bases to convince the people of 
those lands that such bases were deterrents 
to aggression. The Soviet Union, of course, 
views installation of such bases as aggressive 
and warlike. 

SUSPICIOUS OF “VOICE” 

Mr. Gromov was suspicious but not violent, 
about the Voice of America. He said the 
Voice “and all its private branches” are not 
averse to distorting facts, but noted “in re- 
cent times the ruling circles of the United 
States tried to make all the programs more 
objective.” 

There was a catch in this move, however, 
he declared. 

The “ruling circles" now prefer that “the 
most provocative broadcasts be made by 
other stations, which are formally consid- 
ered private, but are subsidized by the State 
budget of the United States.” He apparently 
was referring to such Institutions as Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberation and others 
engaged in anti-Communist information pro- 
grams. 

DUAL ROLE SEEN 

As Mr. Gromoy viewed it, the USIA has a 
dual offensive-defensive role in U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Defensively, he said, the USIA's job is to 
retrieve American prestige in the foreign 
policy field. 

Its “activity is in direct proportion to the 
decrease of influence of the United States,” 
he asserted, “to neutralize the defeats of 
Washington's foreign policy.” He implied 
that publication of the Soviet Union's 7-year 
plan was a defeat for American foreign policy, 
and reported that there had been a counter 
move in Washington to expand and invigor- 
ate the USIA to tell abroad more of the 
American story. 

The USIA, he wrote, is on the offensive in 
Asia and Africa, pumping out millions of 
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books in English and the local languages 
about the United States, 


DISTORTION CHARGED 


In Africa, he continued, the USIA is work- 
ing “to drive out the European colonizers” 
and institute American “rule over the black 
continent.” 

Mr. Gromov complained also that the 
USIA publishes various anti-Communist 
tracts, that it distorts Marxist-Leninist 
teachings as old and outmoded, and that it 
gives advice on how to struggle against com- 
munism. 

He grumbled that the USIA labels the 
peace movement of the world as a weapon of 
Moscow.” 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, on June 
22, many Members of the Congress and 
myself attended a breakfast given by the 
American Seed Trade Association. It 
was their first effort to bring to the 
knowledge of the Congress that there 
was such an association in existence and 
of the few things that they had done for 
agriculture. One of the highlights of 
the meeting was the address by their 
past president, Mr. Charles B. Mills. It 
was a nice talk full of facts and several 
stories intermingled which made it very 
interesting. 

I thought the Members of Congress 
who were not there should have the op- 
portunity of knowing what Mr. Mills 
had to say and I request it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr. Mills’ talk follows: 

LET'S GET ACQUAINTED 
(By Charles B. Mills) 

I would hate to have you think that the 
seed trade is no more intelligent than the 
present speaker. There are only a few 
reasons why I was asked to occupy this spot: 
(1) I don't talk very long; (2) I don't give 
you anything weighty to create worry or re- 
tard your digestion; (3) I am from a small 
midwestern town where we don’t claim to 
have the solution to the world’s problems. 
We just help create them; (4) I represent the 
grass division of the industry, which is about 
as low down as you can get. 

I am told it is neyer safe and certainly not 
popular to try to impress, though confiden- 
tially the seed trade considers itself the 
world’s most vital industry, So naturally, I 
would like to make our guests realize that 
there is a seed industry in the United States 
and that it is handling the truly basic com- 
modity, for without seed—there would be no 
food. Thus seed is the very source of life. 
This industry, therefore, is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that seed is always 
available to take care of our ever-increasing 
population. If that be modesty, please make 
the most of it. 

It was stated recently on the Garry Moore 
show that 35 firms control field, grain, garden, 
and grass seeds, so that within their hands 
lies the destiny of all America. In other 
words, if these 35 firms say you don't eat— 
you don’t. Of course, we're all safe, because 
they want to eat, too. I suspect that all 35 
firms are represented here this morning. In 
which case I want to remind them that there 
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are persons here, also, who can make their 
actions illegal, so don’t become overly im- 
pressed with your authority. 

We like to think that this association is 

not guilty of what the late Charles Ketter- 
ing called grooved-in thinking. He illu- 
strated it by saying that sometime prior to 
1910 he addressed s group of electrical engi- 
neers in Detroit, and among other things in- 
formed them it would soon be possible to 
start an automobile without cranking it. 
His audience was so skeptical that one man 
actually arose and moved that they adjourn 
rather than listen to such eyewash. Mr. Ket- 
tering was also informed by leading paint 
manufacturers that to paint a car properly, 
26 days were required and that Kettering was 
wasting his time trying to lower the time 
factor. One did admit that he might by 
superhuman effort lower the time by 2 hours. 
The ultimate today is 1 hour, thanks to a 
man who was never guilty of grooved-in 
thinking. 
Like other successful American businesses, 
the seed industry has moved steadily ahead, 
benefiting from extensive research, even 
though in the case of agricultureal and 
horticultural products, it always seems very 
pokey. 

Thanks to advances in agriculture, we are 
producing bigger crops with less seed on 
fewer acres, That's a hard record to beat. 
And I think it may be safely said even within 
& half mile of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, that our industry itself has been re- 
sponsible for much of the progress and the 
forward thinking which has resulted in pro- 
ducing better strains of everything we sell. 

My own interesct has been grass for beauty 
rather than for eating, although I am told 
that grass contains every element man needs 
to survive. So if occasionally some of you 
folks in public life get turned out to pasture, 
Please keep in mind that it is not a starva- 
tion assignment. 

Some of you seedsmen have heard me say 
that grass plays a vital part in man’s life 
from the cradle to the grave. Actually, it 
does not stop there. Considering that the 
Grave needs grass, we have one of the few 
businesses where people can still use our 
Products after they are deceased. 

According to George Washington, “In a 
free republican government, you cannot re- 
Strain the voice of the mutlitude. Every man 
will speak as he thinks, or more properly, 
Without thinking, and consequently will 
Judge of effects without attending to their 
Cause.” What I think George meant is that 
things can get pretty loused up before we 
know what's causing it. This has been 
known to happen even in the seed business. 
One of the greatest causes of grief these days 
is no doubt the result of taking action with- 
Out having all the facts. I make that state- 
ment not only because itis true, but also be- 
Cause it gives me a chance to tell the follow- 
ing story: 

A certain minister was getting concerried 
about the lack of knowledge of the scriptures 
among grade children, so he inyited himself 
to visit the sixth grade of his local school. 
At the proper time he arose with great dignity 
&nd called up a promising looking boy in the 
first row to do likewise. “Young man,” be- 
gan the minister in a stern voice, “Do you 
know who destroyed the walls of Jericho?” 
The boy hesitated fora few seconds and then 
made the bold assertion that he had had 
hothing to do with the vandalism—in fact 
he didn't even know who the Jerichos were. 

This made the minister even more certain 
that he was proving his point. So he con- 
ferred with the boy's teacher and toid her of 
his concern, Miss Jones was very forthright. 
She let it be known that the youth was one 
of her prize pupils and a symbol of honesty. 

Tf he says he had nothing to do with it,” 
she insisted, “then I’m willing to guarantee 
that ke didn't.” Our visitor seemed to be 
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getting nowhere so he carried the case up 
to the school principal. Here was a man 
who stood squarely behind his teachers. 

“Miss Jones is one of my best,” he asserted 
proudly. “If she is willing to accept the 
word of that boy that he didn’t do it—then I 
also say he didn't.“ 

Still convinced that he had a mission to 
perform, the confused minister went next to 
the president of the school board. Now he’d 
get some results. He had an interesting 
listener. The story was unfolded step by step 
and here was the board chairman’s response. 
“The board of education is a responsible con- 
stituency. It stands back of its principals 
and teachers. Regardless of how those walls 
were damaged—if you'll submit a bill to the 
secretary of the board, we'll remit in full.” 

Perhaps I should be allowed one example 
within the industry. Back at the beginning 
of the last war, and we hope it was the last 
one, we received an inquiry from an Army 
Air Force installation in one of the New Eng- 
land States. It called for 5.000 or 10,000 
pounds of Bermudagrass seed. I reported 
that we didn’t handle it, but might venture 
the information that it just wasn't the grass 
for a cold climate: I’m sure my advice wasn’t 
appreciated and no doubt some fellow seeds- 
man filled the order. Just for curiosity, I 
made inquiry concerning the background of 
the lieutenant who signed the inquiry. It 
developed that he came from Louisiana and 
no doubt with justifiable pride, wanted to 
duplicate the ground cover of his home State. 
Unfortunately, he hadn't brought the 
weather with him. 

Perhaps the need to know more about each 
other’s affairs Is reason enough for us to get 
a little closer to the place where things are 
likely to happen, and closer to the people who 
help make them happen. I have no specific 
case to recite and even if I knew one, I 
wouldn't mention it because this is a gather- 
ing devoid of worrysome situations. We 
would like to go away from here feeling that 
we know each other better and have acquired 
mutual respect for each others problems. 
Who knows, you people in Government may 
have almost as many of them as we do. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat Asks, “Does 
Congress Have the Courage?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the labor bill expected to reach the floor 
of the House next week, I believe all 
Members of the House should have the 
opportunity to read and study an excel- 
lent article by Senator JOHN L. McCLet- 
LAN which appeared in last Sunday's 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

All of us know of the magnificent job 
done by Senator McCLELLAN and his 
committee colleagues in their conduct 
of the 2-year investigation of improper 
practices in the labor-management field. 

Likewise, the conclusions he has 
reached and the proposals he has made 
for corrective legislation deserve our 
thoughtful consideration. 

Last year, on May 14 and again on 
August 18, I urged my colleagues in the 
House ot give their support to a strong 
and effective labor bill, 
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The additional evidence produced 
since then by Senator McCLELLAN’s com- 
mittee increases the urgency of action 
on our part. 

I am including in these remarks the 
Globe-Democrat article by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN as well as a thought-provoking 
Globe-Democrat editorial, titled Me- 
CLELLAN’S Vibrant Challenge,” in the 
same issue: 

From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat, July 

12, 1959] 

Dors Concress Have THe Gurs To Do Irs 
DUTY ?—MCCLELLAN SOUNDS CALL FOR Law 
To ProrecT PUBLIC AND WORKERS AGAINST 
ABUSES BY UNIONS : 

(By Senator Jonx L. MCCLELLAN, Chair- 
man, the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Field) 

If the Congress does not have the guts to 
do its duty and pass a strong labor bill, then 
this country is in a pitiful condition. 

For more than 2 years, the Senate Select 
Investigating Committee of which I have 
been chairman has worked to provide the 
facts about Improper practices in the labor- 
management field. 

We have heard more than 1,400 witnesses 
under oath. We have filled 45 volumes with 
the printed record of public hearings. 

The record is clear, and it is available to 
Members of Congress as well as to everyone 
else. 

The record shows, to a shocking degree, 
flagrant abuses, corruption, and exploita- 
tion, including the denial of basic human 
rights to union members. 

These evils are admitted. Their existence 
cannot be challenged or denied. Indeed, 
they are spread so fully and extensively on 
the public record it seems to me only a most 
stupid fool or irresponsible Mar would at- 
tempt to deny they are prevalent in some 
areas, 

These conditions should no longer be 
tolerated. The American people, in my 
judgment, want this present session of Con- 
gress to act and to pass effective remedial 
legislation. 

But there are those on both sides of the is- 
sue, representing labor and management, 
who apparently do not want any bill passed 
at this session of Congress. 

For a long time I had hopes—and I think 
the country was led to believe—that the Con- 
gress would receive at least some measure 
of cooperation and support from the leader- 
ship of the AFL-CIO. 

Certainly we never. expected any coopera- 
tion or assistance from the James Hoffa seg- 
ment of organized labor. But now we find 
that after a Hoffa blast at the bill passed by 
the Senate, even the leadership of the AFL- 
CIO is apparently joining in an effort to de- 
feat this legislation. 

Iam disappointed, and I think the country 
is disappointed. 

To me the attitude of the honest labor 
leaders with respect to this legislation is dis- 


gusting. 
CITIZENS SHOCKED 

Instead of opposing the bill, they should 
be helping the Congress to amend it where 
necessary and strengthen it, to the end that 
we may drive the crooks out of ‘organized 
labor and restore decent operation and ad- 
ministration in those union affairs where 
corrupt and racketeering practices now pre- 
vail. 

Must the Congress throw up its hands 
and quit, or shall the Congress accept the 
challenge and, as legislators and ta- 
tives.of the American people, exert the most 
ingenuity and talent we possess to write 
legislation to deal with this problem? 

As I have stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and before the House Labor Commit- 
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tee, the citizens of this country have been 
shocked and nauseated by the disclosure 
of abuses which have been perpetrated upon 
the working people in some labor unions by 
the thugs who have muscled into power and 
who masquerade as labor leaders and as 
friends of working people. 

The forms these impositions and abuses 
have taken have become familiar to all of 
us by countless repetitions, They include: 

The capture or purchase of local unions. 

The denial of democratic processes in the 


The denial of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of assembly for union members. 

The denial of the right to vote and to 
have any voice in the selection of officers. 

The denial of a voice in the formulation 
and adoption of policies. 

Brutal, physical violence, vandalism, in- 
stilled fear, and economic coercion, used to 
silence objectors. 

The use in some instances of union funds 
to corrupt public officials. 

The direct extortion of money from small 
businessmen, who are pecullarly vulnerable 
to racket union shakedown tactics. 

The looting of union treasuries and wel- 
fare funds. 

The use of trusteeships for power pur- 


poses. 

Forcible top-down organization by com- 
pelling employers to violate the legal and 
moral rights of their employees by delivering 
them under contract to the unions—with- 
out the employees’ knowledge in many in- 
stances, and in other cases against their will 
and without their consent. 

The appointment of known criminals and 
unreformed convicts to positions of trust and 
authority over rank-and-file union members. 

The objections is raised many times, Well. 
this only applies to a small segment of 
labor," 

LAWS NECESSARY 


We pass laws against theft, burglary, and 
murder, not because a majority of the people 
are criminals, but because there is a minority 
element that must be curbed. 

Without laws against such crimes, the 
criminal element would take over and de- 
throne law and order and decent society. 

Without adequate legislation to protect 
honest and decent unionism and union 
members, there is danger that the under- 
world element and the racketeers will gobble 
up the George Meany's and the other leaders 
who represent the best in organized labor, 
rob them of their power, and finally gain a 
stranglehold on the economy of our country. 

We do not need laws against thievery for 
95 percent of the people of this country. 
We do not need laws for the unions thst 
want to do right and treat their members 
as human beings and respect their rights. 

It is that other minority percentage that 
is telling the AFL-CIO to go to blazes with 
its code of ethics, and that says, "We will run 
our unions to suit ourselves.“ 


TWO FACTS EMERGE 


Two main facts emerge fram the long rec- 
ord the Senate committee has compiled: 

1. Almost Invariably the abuses, the com- 
pulsions, thievery, thuggery, skulduggery and 
sometimes skull-splitting tactics are 
practiced against workers. 

2. The arbitrary powers over workers thus 
acquired by such tactics almost invariably 
are used—or misused—for personal ag- 
grandizement, power, and personal enrich- 
ment. f 

Some of the so-called unions that resort 
to such acts are, in fact, more like businesses 
operated for private profit rather than 
unions for the benefit and welfare of the 
workers, 

The profit is made and goes into the hands 
of individuals by the ruthless exploitation of 
workers and by the cynical perversion of 
unionism, - 
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Thus, the only resemblance between such 
corrupt unions and decent legitimate unions 
is that both are treated alike by the law. 
Both kinds have the same exemptions and 
privileges under the law. Both have the 
same unrestrained tremendous powers. 

Most unions use these powers with- pro- 
priety, or at least with a measure of restraint, 
but some do not. 

It is the possession of these powers and the 
present lack of adequate regulation of them 
which invite corruption and which make the 
union movement attractive and profitable in 
some instances for exploitation by the 
racketeers, the unscrupulous, and the 
corrupt, 

HOW MANY VICTIMS? 

No one knows how many thousands or even 
millions of workers are the victims of such 
exploitation or how many more workers may 
readily become victimized if effective laws 
are not passed to prevent it. 

But mark this well: No one is immune. 

The invasion of unionism by thugs and 
hoodiums has gone much further and is more 
extensive than we may think. The Senate 
committee has barely scratched the surface. 

For every case that has been investigated, 
there are hundreds of complaints that the 
committee could not touch for lack of time 
and resources. 

The complaints still came in to the com- 
mittee offices. Some are individual cases. 
Others involve entire unions. We shall never 
be able to get around to all of them. 

We do know that every worker in the 
country is a potential victim. 

Every union man who is not protected by 
effective law which he ean use against beat- 
ings and tortures and job loss as reprisals 
for assembling, for speaking up in meetings, 
for making inquiry about the financial affairs 
or other actions of his union or its governing 
body, is a potential victim. 


BILL INADEQUATE 


Every citizen of the Nation is a victim to a 
degree of the consequences of the spread of 
corruption. 

The most tragic potential victim of all is 
the honest, decent, idealistic union. 

For there is a Gresham's law of people, and 
the bad will drive out the good if the incen- 
tive is present for the bad to move in. 

I supported the labor cleanup bill in its 
form as passed by the Senate. 

I would do so again. I would vote for the 
same measure if I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a stronger bill. 

That bill—Senate bill 1555, which is pend- 
ing along with others in the House Labor 
Committee—is inadequate. It does not fully 
meet the legislative needs. 

The bill will not, as it is now written, 
correct all of the evil conditions and im- 
proper practices that we know exist. 

It can be strengthened. It should be 
strengthened before it is enacted into law. 

If the House of Representatives will make 
the necessary improvements, we can yet pass 
an exceptionally good labor reform bill at 
this session of the Congress. 


PROTECTION ASKED 


The Senate Select Committee has author- 
ization from the Senate to continue its 
investigations until next January 31. 
Though there are complaints enough to 
keep us busy until long after that date, 
the committee plans to cease its activities 
by the end of this year. 

If the Congress, with the benefit of the 
record already made, falls to meet its re- 
sponsibilities and enact legislation which 
will get results, the Congress would no 
doubt still fall to do so even If we double 
the record, 

At our hearings we haye uncovered untold 
examples of such conduct as this: A union 
bully or goon walks up to a union member 
who is giving him trouble and says, “Do you 
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love your children? ‘You know, they have 
to walk 10 blocks to school. I suggest you 
don't be at the union meeting tomorrow 
night.” 

We have additional letters in our file 
begging us for protection in just such 
instances. 

What will the Congress tell the letter 
writers? What protection will the Congress 
give them? 

Can the Congress fail and neglect to act 
without silently acquiescing in such deeds 
and condoning them? 

What do you think? 

It should not, it must not falter or fall, 


MCCLELLAN’S VIBRANT CHALLENGE 

Deep and righteous anger suffuses the 
article by Senator Jonx L. MCCLELLAN writ- 
ten for the Globe-Democrat and appearing 
in this issue. The Arkansas Democrat, for 
almost 2½ years head of the Senate Rackets 
Committee, warns unless Congress has “the 
guts” to pass a strong labor bill at this 
session, the country is in a pitiful condition. 

He is so right it hurts. Obviously it 
rowels him to the core to contemplate the 
political blocks and congressional fear of la- 
bor lobbies, which threaten to kill needed 
labor legislation, or emasculate it to a dross 
of patchwork drivel. 

Chairman McCLELLAN has sat in these 
committee hearings for countless hours, 
listening to a parade of depravity and union 
prostitution unveiled before his committee. 
He knows the needs of labor act reform. 
Who better? 

More than 1,400 witnesses have been hailed 
before this Senate inquiry. The recital of 
malpractice and miscreance in the record is 
tremendous and shocking. 

Abuses bared include purchase of unions, 
denial of democratic processes in unions, bar 
on unionists’ freedom of speech and ballot, 
brutal violence, dynamiting, vandalism and 
coercion, corruption of public officials, the 
looting of union treasuries, the appointment 
of known criminals to union jobs of im- 
portance and trust. 

Of the array of witnesses, 310 took the 
fifth amendment when questioned by the 
Senators. They refused to tell anything “for 
fear their testimony might tend to tncrimi- 
nate them.“ Dave Beck tallied the record, 
taking the fifth“ 240 times. 

This unlidding of evil operations in labor 
heirarchies has been holding the headlines 
more than 2 years. Some of the stories un- 
folded are unbelievable scandalous. The 
The committee has spent $1,500,000 on the 
job, interviewed 40,000 persons and estab- 
lished a fantastically replete record of union 
abuse. 

Certainly the malpractices do not apply to 
the vast majority of labor. But as the Sen- 
ator tersely observed, we don't pass laws 
against theft or murder for the majority of 
citizens. 

Congress is reluctant to do anything about 
the situation. The 1960 election campaigns 
color its thinking; labor is a big integer in 
political opportunism. 

The Senate has passed a measure, which 
is far from satisfactory. It does not come 
near the recommendations of President Eis- 
enhower, and the McClellan bill of rights, 
which the Senator sought to incorporate, 
was torn to tatters by Senate vote. 

The House still has a chance to pass a 
competent bill, one which will remedy the 
injustices of labor-management operations 
to great degree; cull out criminal and un- 
scrupulous infiltration in top union eche- 
lons, give labor a democratic franchise, free 
union ballots, and public finances. 

Speculation is that the House will, to use 
the Senator's bald words, not have the 
guts” to adopt an effective labor act. 

If it hasn't if it does not force the Senate 
to enact a law that adequately deals with the 
maze of iniquities and perversions of union 
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authority—one of the most sensational and 
valuable investigations in congressional an- 
nals will haye been in dismal vain. 

The Nation will have been visited with a 
tragic show of political cynicism. 


The Saar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in our concern about the con- 
tinuing world crisis, we often overlook 
many encouraging developments which 
indicate clearly that the world is moving 
toward a better understanding of the 
ways of achieving peace. 

One of the recent examples of this is 
the transfer of the Saar from its auton- 
omous status to its place as a part of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in line 
with the vote of the people of this area 
in 1955. 

The Saar land has for centuries been 
the scene of bloody battles between Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen for the control of 
this area along the border of the two 
countries. In 1944 and 1945, as a mem- 
ber of the American 3d Army, I partici- 
pated in the great destruction which was 
rendered over the Saar in the figating 
at that time. 

Today most of the wartime destruc- 
tion has been repaired, and the wartime 
bitterness has been vastly reduced. I 
think history will record that one of the 
Most farsighted achievements of the 
Fourth Republic was the willingness of 
French political leaders to work out the 
agreement with Chancellor Adenauer 
which has now reached its culmination. 

As a member of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, I am proud of this 
demonstration of the mutual under- 
Standing and friendship that has de- 
veloped between France and Germany. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
two editorial comments on the recent 
completion of the economic incorpora- 
tion of the Saar into Germany, from 
British and American newspapers, the 
Manchester Guardian and the New York 
Times as reprinted as the guest editorial 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

Quiet REUNION 

Sunday night's quiet change-over in the 
Saar is a striking example of the mutability 
Of political passions. At midnight, the Saar's 
Customs border moved back to the frontier 
with France. Politically, it has already been 
part of the German Federal Republic since 
January 1957. More time was allowed for the 
economic incorporation which has now been 
completed well ahead of schedule. On Mon- 
day the Saarlanders began to exchange their 
francs for marks. Some will find their wages 
Boing up; others are worried because their 
social benefits, particularly family allow- 
ances, will go down after an interim period. 
But there has hardly been any sign of na- 
tlonalist feelings, and we may therefore be 
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1935, the Saar offered the first example of 
Hitler's influence and terror spreading beyond 
the frontiers of hls power. Reunion then 
was a mere foretaste of aggression to come. 
Today it is looked upon by Frenchmen and 
Germans as a token of a new relationship 
between their two countries and as a symbol 
of common allegiance to Europe. If it is true 
that common memory and a common iceal— 
rather than a common blood—make a nation, 
Dr. Erhard’s prediction that economic and 
national borders will not much longer divide 
peoples in Western Europe may not be over- 
optimistic. It is also true, of course, that 
European integration is not an ideal shared 
with equal conviction by all the citizens of 
the two countries, nor have those who share 
it always the same ultimate purpose, Some 
Germans may hope to control a united 
Europe; some Frenchmen may simply hope 
to control the Germans. But who, in 1945, 
would have dared to hope that the common 
experience of Hitler's war would carry the 
two nations so far and so quickly towards 
mutual understanding and friendship? 


Tue Saar a SYMBOL 


An event of deep symbolic significance for 
the new Europe has just taken place in the 
Saar, There, on the stroke of midnight Sun- 
day, France wrote finis to its last territorial 
dispute with Germany by turning over, 6 
months ahead of the allotted time, complete 
economic as well as political control of this 
rich borderland. By doing so it strength- 
ened still further the new French-German 
entente that is the rock on which a united 
Europe is being bullit, giving new hope to 
those Europeans who, in spite of a current re- 
surgence of separate nationalisms, continue 
to cling to the vision of a future United 
States of Europe. 

Like Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar has long 
been a bone of contention between France 
and Germany. By the will of its people, as 
well as by the fact of two German defeats, 
Alsace-Lorraine has returned to France. But 
the people of the Saar, voting in two plebi- 
scites in 1935 and 1955, continued to cling to 
Germany and France accepted their verdict, 
It turned over political control of the terri- 
tory to Germany on January 1, 1957, and has 
now liquidated the customs union that still 
bound the territory to France for a transition 
period of 3 years. 

The return of the Saar makes West Ger- 
many the strongest industrial power in West- 
ern Europe, so prosperous that today it has 
more job vacancies than unemployed. Fur- 
thermore, this return of the Saar, following 
a voluntary exchange of border strips be- 
tween Germany and Belgium, completes 
German reunification in the West and does 
so by the democratic process. What is more, 
it strengthens European unity and the whole 
North Atlantic Alliance that must depend on 
it. For both these reasons congratulations 
are due to President de Gaulle and Chancel- 
lor Adenauer for solving a difficult problem in 
a manner that should serve as a model for 
solying other intra-Western disputes, 


Unlocking a New Water Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 


tempted to ignore the remarkable change in leave to extend my remarks I include in 
matters between 1935 and 1959, In the Recorp the following remarks on the 
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saline water conversion program by Dr, 
A. L. Miller, a former chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and now Director of the 
Office of Saline Water, Dr. Miller's ad- 
dress was delivered to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at its 
meeting in Washington last May 15. 
UNLOCKING A New WATER SUPPLY 


I am delighted that you saw fit to invite 
me to address your organization on the saline 
water conversion program. This program is 
so frequently misunderstood, I believe I can 
safely assume there are men in your group 
who may ask the question: Why should we 
conduct expensiye research trying to. de- 
velop conversion processes for additional 
potable water when all we have to do is prop- 
erly utilize our present supplies, 

First of all, I would like to point out that 
this is not an expensive program. Since it 
was initiated in 1952, total appropriations 
amount to just $4 million. Congress has au- 
thorized but not appropriated $10 million 
for five demonstration plants. The office 
hopes that by the fall of 1960 it will have at 
least two and possibly three demonstration 
plants ready for operation, or at least in the 
advanced stages of construction. 

I will agree with the skeptics that there 
is no shortage of water. Over three-fifths of 
the globe is covered with water—far more 
than we will ever need—but most of that 
water is now unusable because of high dis- 
solyed salt content. I would like to point 
out that there are many areas—not only in 
the arid deserts of the world—but here in 
the United States as well—where drinking 
water, not to mention agricultural and in- 
dustrial water, is in short supply, available 
only at an excessive price. 

The law of supply and demand governs the 
cost of water, but it is impossible to put a 
value upon it—simply because it Is a basic 
necessity of life. Without water a city or a 
nation would perish, mankind faces the same 
fate. 

The President’s Commission on Water Re- 
sources and the Geological Survey have pro- 
jected the use of fresh water in the United 
States. This survey indicated that the de- 
mand for agricultural, industrial and domes- 
tic water will increase to 597 billion gallons 
per day in 1980, more than double our pres- 
ent rate of demand. Most of this increase 
is in the industrial category. In 1930, for all 
uses, we were using approximately 530 gal- 
lons per day per person. Today we are using 
a per capita supply for all purposes of about 
1,600 gallons a day. 

The population of the United States ls pres- 
ently about 176 million. In other 10 years 
it will surpass the 200-million mark. These 
new mouths will all need water and food to 
survive. They will also make great demands 
upon industry for new products to improve 
the standards of living. 

There are a great many places along the 
shoreline that rely upon deep wells for fresh 
water, who today are finding that their sup- 
ply of water is being made unfit for use be- 
cause overpumping has permitted salt water 
to dilute their aquifers. The arid areas 
of the world can be made to grow and prosper 
if they are fortunate enough to obtain a sup- 
ply of fresh water. This fresh water may be 
from yet undeveloped natural sources—if 
they exist, or it may be taken from the sea 
or surrounding brackish waters by conver- 
sion. 

For the moment, accelerated development 
and wise use of our present natural supplies 
is the best answer for many areas, but there 
is a limit to that development. The hydro- 
logic cycle does not change. Areas in the 
West still receive only 10 or 12 inches of rain 
a year even though their population has in- 
creased 55 percent since 1940. 
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Long ago, southern California had to reach 
hundreds of miles across deserts and moun- 
tains to the Colorado River to slake its grow- 
ing thirst. Once crticized as a wasteful 
overdevelopment, it is now clear that within 
10 years it will be inadequate to meet the 
growing demands of industrial and domestic 
users. 

Through an ambitious project—still to be 
authorized and estimated to cost $114 bil- 
lion—the people of southern California hope 
to develop and transport water from the 
Feather River in northern California. With- 
out discussing the pro's and con's of this 
venture, I think you will all agree, water 
from this project will be far more expensive 
than water now obtained from Hoover Dam, 
This is the point I want to make: new sup- 
plies of natural fresh water will be ever more 
expensive while at the same time, the cost 
of converting sea water to fresh will be com- 
ing down. In some areas these cost curves 
will cross and concerted sea water will be the 
least expensive of the two, 

There are already some areas where this 
has happened. 

A conversion plant on the arid island of 
Aruba is turning out fresh water from the 
sea at the rate of 3,500,000 gallons per day 
at a cost of $1.75 per thousand gallons. 

Compare this to the situation on St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. To meet 
their water requirements in 1957, they had to 
haul 33 million gallons of water by barge 
from Puerto Rico at an average cost of $6 per 
thousand gallons. Israel, as another exam- 
ple, has developed all of her natural water 
supplies. If this bustling litle nation is to 
grow and prosper they must have more water 
and the one remaining source is the sea. 

a drink of water from the sea is 
easy—but still expensive. The saline water 
conversion program is designed to develop 
inexpensive conversion processes to produce 
potable water from the sea and brackish 
waters that cover the globe. 

Much progress has been made in reduc- 

cost. When the program was initiated 
in 1952, the actual cost for reducing sea 
water to potable water ranged from $4 to 
$5 per 1,000 gallons. We expect our demon- 
stration plants to do the job for about $1 per 
1,000 gallons. Converting brackish water, 
depending on the amount of dissolved salts, 
will cost from 30 to 60 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
This is well within the range and competi- 
tive with many present domestic sources of 
drinking water. 

In the United States there are 24 of the 
States that touch upon the ocean. Only 
three of these, Delaware, Alabama, and Ore- 
gon are not represented by cities bidding 
for one of the three sea water conversion 
demonstration plants Congress has author- 
ized the Department of the Interior to build, 
Our recent survey of these sites revealed 
that most bids were motivated by an urgent, 
indeed, in a few instances almost desperate, 
need for additional water supplies. For the 
same reason over 60 cities have asked to be 
considered for one of the two brackish water 
conversion plants that are authorized. 

Through the ages, natural supplies of 
water, fluctuating in an erratic manner, have 
governed the rise and fall of civilizations. 
Some of the most creative and cooperative 
ventures in the annals of human advance- 
ment were applied to the development of 
water resources. As a part of his quest for 
water, man has been trying for a long time 
to change salt water into fresh, Probably 
& lot longer than most people realize. 

Aristotle wrote about it. Caesar was able 
to obtain fresh water from the sea at Alex- 
andria. Francis Bacon discussed the problem 
in some detall in 1561. Queen Elizabeth I 
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had a standing offer of $28,000 (tax free) 
for anyone who could make the ocean water 
potable at a low cost. Thomas Jefferson 
conducted some successful experiments in 
1791. 

Since the Office of Saline Water was es- 
tablished it has received more than 600 sug- 
gestions for treating sea and brackish wa- 
ters. The office has actually worked on 60 
research and development contracts. At the 
present time more than 20 research activ- 
ities are being carried on at universities 
and research ps. These contracts range 
from $1,000 to $245,000. 

The Congress recognized the need for an 
economical method of producing potable 
water from salt and brackish waters, and 
in 1952, passed the first legislation on this 
subject. At the present time the Congress 
has asked that the program be accelerated 
and the Office of Saline Water is moving in 
that direction. Two of the processes to be 
utilized in the demonstration plants have 
been selected and a third is under consid- 
eration by a Process Selection Board rep- 
resenting science, industry, and government. 
A Site Selection Board composed of quali- 
ned engineers from outside government will 
meet the 16th, 18th, and 19th of May and 
it is my hope they will be able to select, at 
an early date, one or two sites from the more 
than 140 applications that have been received 
to date. 

Congress has authorized five different 
demonstration plants. The law specifies 
that we must locate a plant on the east, 
west, and gulf coasts for sea water tests. 
Two of these plants will produce at least 
a million gallons of fresh water a day. Two 
plants are authorized for the conversion of 
brackish inland water. One will be located 
in the arid areas of the Southwest, the other 
in the Northern Great Plains. One of these 
will be designed with a capacity of at least 
250,000 gallons per day. 

I am convinced that there is no limit to 
what science can accomplish when free men 
and women are able to apply their scien- 
tific and technical knowledge to the problems 
involved. Research and education are 
shortening the time and increasing the span 
of progress. However, as research in chemis- 
try and science marches on, the glassiness of 
the laboratory must sooner or later get into 
the factory for a try in the mass production 
field. The Office of Saline Water looks for 
scientific men and women who will convert 
research to reality. We are not interested 
in those who say ideas won’t work. We have 
& group of dedicated men and women in the 
Department. In addition, the office has a 
group of some 75 consultants, experts in 
thelr fields, who assist in making the pro- 
gram work. 

I am satisfied the cost of converting sea 
and brackish waters will be reduced. The 
final plant or plants may be a combination 
of several present methods now under con- 
sideration. 

As a physician, I can recall that the cost 
of vitamins have been reduced from dollars 
to cents as production increased. Antibio- 
tic drugs have been reduced in price by 
research. This will happen in the Office 
of Saline Water. As more plants go up, the 
cost of removing the salt will come down. 

Ihave great faith in the future of America 
and what will be accomplished in our efforts 
to make saline and brackish waters fit for 
human use. I am convinced that a break- 
through can well occur that will help to 
solve our problems. The gap between the 
present fresh water resources and the cost 
of converting water from the sea is being 
narrowed. The program, while it may not 
seem important today, will be most im- 
portant for the generations yet unborn. 
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I am hopeful that these remarks of mine 
will make the officers and membership of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, as 
well as the general public, have a keener 
appreciation of the future water needs of 
mankind. No community can grow or 
prosper without water. Your group is dedi- 
cated to building up the resources of our 
Nation. Tour work in many areas is the 
protection of damage done by uncontrolled 
forces of water. This parade of progress 
must march on. You can well join hands 
with others who are interested in a reliable 
supply of potable water. In many areas 
this will mean desalting of the sea and 
brackish waters. 

In the search for a key to unlock a new 
source of water, I am reminded of the words 
carved in stone and placed over the Speaker's 
chair in the House of Representatives. They 
are the words of Daniel Webster; “Let us 
develop the resources of our land, call forth 
its power and build its institutions, pro- 
mote all its great interest and see whether 
we also in our day and generation may not 
perform something worthy to be re- 
membered.” We are trying to do that, 
gentlemen, in the Office of Saline Water. 


Report of Committee on Industrial Water 
Use, Pollution Abatement, Wildlife, and 
Recreation to the 46th National Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the report which was made to 
the 46th annual national convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress by the permanent committee on 
industrial water use, pollution abate- 
ment, wildlife, and recreation. 

I have been honored by being ap- 
pointed as national vice president of the 
congress, and I enjoyed serving again as 
chairman of this committee, which it is 
agreed by all has rendered a distinct 
service to the people of the _United 
States. 

The committee met on May 13, 1959, 
and continued in session throughout the 
day, reaching complete agreement on its 
proposed report. On May 15, at the 
final session of the congress, the com- 
mittee's report was presented by the vice 
chairman, Judge J. E. Sturrock, of 
Texas, and was unanimously agreed to 
by the convention, 

I was again impressed by the keen in- 
terest shown by the committee members 
representing the many diverse geo- 
graphic areas of our country, and it was 
obvious that there is a growing aware- 
ness throughout the country of the in- 
creasing importance of this complex 
problem of sound water-use and pollu- 
tion-abatement policies and programs. 
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The report of our committee is as fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 46TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 13-15, 1959 = 

(Report of committee on industrial water 
use, pollution abatement, wildlife and rec- 
reation) 

The committee reviewed its report adopted 
at the annual conyention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held May 14, 
1958, and reaffirmed the broad and construc- 
tive principles for development of adequate 
water supplies set forth therein, emphasizing 
particularly the need for constructive po- 
licies relating to conservation, municipal and 
domestic use, pollution abatement, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, recreation, industrial use and 
other beneficial purposes. 

The chairman presented a record of ac- 
complishments under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 660, providing for Federal assistance 
to communities for the construction of waste 
treatment facilities. He submitted charts 
showing comparative expenditures for such 
facilities during the 5 years 1952-56 prior to 
the enactment of Public Law 660. Contract 
awards for sewage treatment works construc- 
tion averaged $220 million annually during 
that period. In the first full year of the 
Federal grants program, 1957, construction 
expanded 58 percent over the previous an- 
nual average to reach $351 million. The sec- 


ond year of the program, 1958, brought an. 


even greater increase in construction, with 
Contract awards reaching $389 million—75 
Percent over the earlier 5-year average. Aft- 
er only 2 years of operation the program has 
proved a great success, resulting in construc- 
tion which has cleaned up 14,000 miles of the 
Nation's streams for a multitude of water 
uses, The great bulk of this increase in con- 
Struction during 1957 and 1958 came from 
Projects receiving Federal aid. These facts 
Point strongly to the conclusion that if it 
had not been for these grants, sewage treat- 
ment works construction would haye re- 
mained at about the average level experi- 
enced during the 5-year period preceding the 
current $ 

It is the sense of the committee that even 
the limited program permitted by Public 
Law 660 has been an outstanding success. 

The chairman called attention to the fact, 
however, that expert estimates concurred in 
the conclusion that the essential rate of con- 
struction of such facilities over the next 8 
years was of the order of $575 million annual- 
ly which will be necessary to eliminate the 
huge backlog of construction needs and pro- 
vide for plant obsolescence, replacement and 
Population growth demands. These surveys 
also indicate that a doubling of present Fed- 
eral funds is necessary in order to increase 
Construction to the required level of $575 
Million annually. 

In the light of these facts the committee 
deplored the attitude expressed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the President that 

eral participation in this program should 
be discontinued. It was the sense of the 
Committee that legislation should be 
Promptiy enacted to strengthen the provi- 
sions of existing law for dealing with this 
urgent problem, including increased Federal 
nelal assistance to communities and im- 
Proved enforcement procedures. In this con- 
nection, the chairman called attention to the 
Principle provisions of H.R. 3610 recently re- 
Ported favorably by the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
These include: 
3 (1) Grants for projects in the amount of 
0 percent of the estimated reasonable cost 
thereof or $500,000, whichever is the smaller, 
ited the provision that no grant of more 
t $250,000 shall be approved for a project 
n any State until all previously filed ap- 
. Piications from that State and political sub- 
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divisions thereof for grants not exceeding 
$250,000 have first been approved; 

(2) Municipalities to join together to 
build Joint treatment facilities with the 
amount of grant allocable to each com- 
munity as if it were a separate project; 

(3) Reallocation of grant funds from 
States not using funds because of lack of 
projects to States having projects approved 
for which grants have not been made be- 
cause of lack of funds; 

(4) One hundred million dollars to be ap- 
propriated for purposes of construction 
grants for any fiscal year; and 

(5) An aggregate of $1 billion to be ap- 
propriated for such purposes. 

Thereupon, the following resolution: was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, 1. That this committee recom- 
mends the adoption of H.R. 3610 and re- 
spectfully urges that the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress address a communi- 
cation to each member of the Congress of 
the United States strongly endorsing the 
provisions of H.R. 3610 and recommending 
Its immediate endctment into law. A sug- 
gested form of letter for this purpose is at- 
tached as exhibit A to this report. 

“2. That this committee recommends the 
appropriation of $45 million for fiscal year 
1960 to implement the provisions of Public 
Law 660. 

“3. That this committee recommends an 
appeal to the Congress from the decision of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the President 
for reconsideration of the decision hereto- 
fore announced to include no funds in fu- 
ture budget estimates for Federal assistance 
in the construction of pollution abatement 
works in accordance with the principles of 
Public Law 660. 

“4. That this committee requests each 
member of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to enlist support from Members 
of the Congress of the United States for the 
actions proposed In the preceding resolu- 
tions.” 

The attention of the committee was di- 
rected to the long continuing problem of 
pollution of the Potomac River in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia region. It was the sense 
of the committee that sanitation standards 
in the area of the Nation's Capitol should 
set a standard for the world and that the 
polluted condition of the Potomac River in 
the District of Columbia metropolitan area 
demanded immediate and constructive ac- 
tion by the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee was gratified to learn that a satis- 
factory ‘plan for dealing with this problem 
had been evolved as a result of an enforce- 
ment conference held under Public Law 
660. The committee expressed satisfaction 
that as a first step improvements in the 
Blue Plains sewage treatment plant have 
been completed, but it was strongly of the 
opinion that the additional elements of the 
plan involving the construction of a system 
of interceptor sewers should be undertaken 
promptly. 2 

Thereupon, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the committee recom- 
mends to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress the adoption of a resolution in the 
form attached to this report as exhibit B.” 

Reports from Representatives of all sec- 
tions of the Nation contained dramatic evi- 
dence of growing water problems. It is 
clear that the population of the United 
States will continue to grow rapidly, that 
the needs of industry, agriculture, and the 
general public for adequate supplies of wa- 
ter will continue to mount; that with im- 
proved means of transportation and greater 
leisure time, demands for recreational facili- 
tles for hunting, fishing, boating, and re- 
lated forms of enjoyment will grow apace, 
and that the growth of industry and popula- 
tion will aggrayate and intensify the al- 
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ready serious pollution abatement problem 
confronting the Nation. Accordingly, the 
committee reaffirms its conviction that all 
uses of water are interrelated and are of 
concern to the public generally, and that 
conservation, control and equitable disposi- 
tion of our water resources are matters of 
profound interest to the development of the 
national economy and the welfare of all the 
people. It is evident that the water problem 
will become as vital to the national interest 
in 10 years as the missile program is today. 
Clearly, also the increasing pressures of var- 
ious public demands for water use urgently 
require the long-range planning and effective 
coordination to assure maximum realization 
of the public yalues inherent in our precious 
water resources. 

In view of the growing Importance of wa- 
ter resource development, the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved. 1. That recreation should be in- 
cluded as definitely as any other factor in the 
evaluation and programing of land and wa- 
ter development projects. 

“2. That the committee records its con- 
tinued adherence to the principle that pro- 
vision be made for storage and reservoir 
projects to increase needed low flows down- 
stream, without reimbursement, to the ex- 
tent warranted at present or during the eco- 
nomic life of the project where the benefits 
of such low flows are widespread, general and 
nonexclusive. 

"3. That the committee recommends im- 
proved coordination among the agencies at 
all levels of Government for the more effec- 
tive development and use of water resources; 
and 

“4. That the committee recommends a 
more adequate p to ascertain, as- 
semble, and disseminate in useful form basic 
data relative to surface and ground water 
resources. 

EXHIBIT A 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
assembled for its 46th annual convention in 
the City of Washington, D.C., on May 15, 
1959, has considered the growing urgency of 
the problem of water pollution abatement. 

It appears that with the rising popula- 
tion, rapidly increasing per capita water use 
and developing industrial and recreational 
needs for water, current levels of expendi- 
tures for pollution abatement facilities are 
grossly inadequate. Reliable estimates 
clearly demonstrate the imperative neces- 
sity for a level of expenditures for these 
purposes of approximately $575 million an- 
nually. 

Evidence submitted to the convention 
compels the conclusion that only through 
increased Federal assistance to local commu- 
nities can this national problem be solved. 
Accordingly, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress respectfully urges the imme- 
diate enactnient into law of H.R. 3610, which 
it believes to be an essential step in the 
constructive solution of this growing na- 
tional problem. 

EXHIBIT B 

Whereas, at the conclusion of a conference 
held under the enforcement provisions of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
providing for enforcement measures to abate 
pollution of interstate waters, the conferees 
unanimously agreed that the District of Co- 
lumbia will provide secondary treatment 
(including chlorination of the effluent when 
necessary at its Blue Plains plant) and re- 
duce pollution of storm water overflows by 
constructing a system of interceptor sewers, 
and that the construction of such inter- 
ceptor sewers be completed at the end of 
calendar year 1966 and appropriate 
arrangements be made to accomplish this 
end; 7 

Whereas the installation, maintenance, 
and operation of such remedial facilities are 
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necessary to control pollution of the Inter- 
state waters of the Potomac River flowing 
past the Nation's Capital; 

Whereas the present polluted condition of 
the Potomac River as it flows through the 
District of Columbia makes the river unfit 
for recreational uses and constitutes a 
health hazard, symbolizing the seriousness 
of similar pollution problems throughout the 
Nation; 

Whereas the District of Columbia is the 
Capital of the Nation, requiring that sani- 
tation standards in the area should set an 
example for the world; 

Whereas the District of Columbia needs 
financial assistance in order to reduce storm 
water overflows by 1966 and because of the 
national character of the city the Federal 
Government has an added responsibility to 
help finance the higher standards required 
of the District of Columbia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress urgently recommends that 
the Congress of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Maryland and 
Virginia communities concerned take imme- 
diate appropriate action to secure abate- 
ment of pollution of the Potomac River in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress recommends that the Con- 
gress of the United States enact appropriate 
legislation authorizing Federal financial as- 
sistance to the District of Columbia for the 
construction of a system of Interceptor 
sewers to abate further pollution of the 
Potomac River due to storm water oyer- 
flows. 


FERMANENT COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL WATER 
USE, POLLUTION ABATEMENT, WILDLIFE, AND 
RECREATION OF NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS 


Chairman, Representative JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, Chisholm, Minn.; secretary, William J. 
Hull, Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Members 


New England division: Walter G. White, 
chairman, Water Resources Board, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N.H. 

North Atlantic division: George R. Shank- 
lin, chief engineer, Division of Water Policy 
and Supply, State of New Jersey, Trenton, N.J. 

South Atlantic division: Miles J. Smith, 
vice chairman, North Carolina Board of Con- 
servation and Development. Salisbury, N.C.; 
Harry H. Saunders, vice president, St, Joe 
Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 

Southwestern division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
rock, general manager, Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, Austin, Tex,, vice chalr- 
man. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geological and 
Conservation Commission, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Calvin T. Watts, assistant director, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, State of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Marvin Fast, ex- 
ecutive director, Great Lakes Commission, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Missouri River division: Milo W. Holsveen, 
chief engineer, North Dakota Water Commis- 
gion, Bismarck, N. Dak. T 

Ohio River division: Laban P. Jackson, 
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North Pacific division: Marshall N, Dana, 
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land, Oreg. 

South Pacific division: Walter G. Schulz, 
division chief engineer, Division of Design 
and Construction, Department of Water Re- 
sources, State of California, Sacramento, 
Calif, g 
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Velma Johnston Feted by Defenders of 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a short talk made by Mrs, 
Velma Johnston of the Double Lazy 
Heart Ranch, Wadsworth, Nev., at a din- 
ner held in her honor by the Defenders 
of Wildlife, which was attended by a 
number of representatives of several 
humane organizations and the entire 
Nevada congressional delegation. 

Mrs. Johnston came to Washington 
to testify before the House Judiciary 
Committee on Wednesday, July 15, 1959, 
in behalf of my bill H.R. 2725, to pro- 
hibit the hunting of wild horses and bur- 
ros by airplanes, trucks and other mech- 
anized equipment. She has become na- 
tionally famous as “Wild Horse Annie,” 
because of her love, devotion and untir- 
ing efforts to protect these animals. Her 
remarks follow: ` 

Because we are here together this evening, 
it Js obvious that we all have been exposed 
to, and are afflicted with, the same malady— 
a severe case of mustang fever. It is raging 
at high temperatures throughout the Na- 
tion, is highly communicable, not only by 
exposure to a person already having it, but 
also through the written word. Once hav- 
ing contracted it, there is no known cure. 

Rather than talk at this time of the 
shameful abuses to which the wild ones 
have been subjected during the past decades, 
for much has been written about them, and 
more of the grim business will be discussed 
tomorrow, I would like to indulge in a 
luxury against which I have rigidly schooled 
myself since early in this fight, and that is 
the luxury of sentimentality. Because it 
is expected of a woman, I have deliberately 
avolded lt—so that I could meet any opposi- 
tion to our legislation with an objectivity 
and logic that has commanded respect, if 
not agreement. 

My thanks, first, to you representatives 
and to the organizations which you repre- 
sent, and to the lawmakers, for the know- 
how and the strength you have shown. Also 
to the many organizations throughout the 
country that have contributed much. 

The spotlight is on us now, who are here 
in Washington to plead the case for the 
mustang, but I would like for you to meet 
a few of the off-stage players who have 
given much to help bring this about. Hu- 
maneness has no political or religious ar- 
filiations, therefore, the cast of characters 
is a diverse one. 

The gentle nuns of the Servants of Mary, 
in Ladysmith, Wis, through whose efforts 
the dean of Wisconsin's delegation in the 
House, the Honorable ALVIN O‘Konskr, in- 
troduced a bill comparable to Congressman 
Barine’s H.R, 2725. The conservation class 
in their high school has made this its proj- 
ect. Tomorrow at the convent, prayers for 
our success will be doubled and redoubled. 

A cowpoke in his nineties who could well 
Temember the wild ones he’d broke and rode. 

An ancient Sioux Indian Chief whose only 
regret Is that he can't come upon those two- 
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legged skunks of wild horse chasers with a 
band of Sioux warriors armed with 30-40 
rifles. 

Virginia Gillas in Miami Beach, Fia., who, 
though thousands of miles away, has 
worked shoulder to shoulder with me. 

Bonnie Gray, for several years world's 
champion cowgirl. 

The blind man in New Jersey who read 
the story in the Braille edition of Reader's 
Digest. All that penetrates his dark world 
is the beat of the wild horse 
hooves, that once pounded the plains in a 
mighty crescendo. 

The Girls Friday throughout the country, 
whose nimble fingers typed the story they 
sent to their friends, 

And thelr bosses, who have, knowingly 
or unknowingly, donated paper, envelopes, 
and postage. 

My own beloved executive, from whom I 
have often borrowed an hour or two be- 
tween nine and five to meet a crisis, for 
crisis do not always occur on one’s own 
time—and who has cheerfully picked up 
long distance telephone charges and other 
expenses along the way—whose post office 
box is more often than not fuller of Wild 
Horse Annie's mail than his own. 

My husband, upon whose strength I have 
leaned, and who has cooke countless meals 
and swept the floors to give me time to do 
all that has had to be done, 

My mother, who learned to so she 
could set up a card filing system and help me 
in a dozen ways, 

The children throughout the country— 
and their teachers—who have undertaken 
this as a class project. A letter that tugged 
at my heartstrings came from a man whose 
seventh grade class had voted to send me the 
balance in their treasury when the term 
ended in June. A check for $5 was en- 
closed, and the letter ended with the words, 
“With our admiration and our love.” 

Tex Gladding and Jack Murray, -whose 
personal courage has often nipped in the 
bud, the plans of a would-be roundup 
artist. 

Those nameless ones in the field, eyer alert, 
whose observations haye enabled the stop- 
ping of roundups before they start—often- 
times in a manner resembling a first-class 
cloak and dagger operation. 

A missionary in Africa's Belgian Congo, 
who sent words of encouragement, for he 
recalled many a happy hour as a boy in 
Colorado, spent on the back of his fleet cow- 
pony. 

A sergeant in the Black Watch Regiment of 
the Scottish Highlanders—stationed In dis- 
tant Cyprus during the time when Inter- 
national chaos could have exploded like a 
4th of July firecracker. He wrote, Mare 
power to your elbow.” 

Loulse the Journalist, and Fritts the pho- 
tographer, who spent 3 days at the Double 
Lazy Heart Ranch, and who had come from 
far-off Amsterdam to get the story for the 
Universal News Organization's European 
outlets. 

The horsebreeder and author in Portugal, 
through whose kindness I have one of the 
finest collections of horse books in the coun- 
try—all in Portuguese. 

My doctor, bless him, who has somehow 
managed to patch me up, and with a skill- 
ful blending of the right proportions of go 
pus and slow pills, has kept me on an even 

eel, 

Only the Infinite Timekeeper for all man- 
kinä knows the number of hours that have 
been spent to bring us to this moment. 

The wild ones have done nothing to de- 
serve the treatment that has been handed 
them. The late John Trotwood Moore, 
southern editor and author, expresses so 
much of how I feel in these words: 
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“Out from the past, the dim bloody, shift- 
ing past, came this noble animal, the horse, 
side by side with man, fighting with him the 
battles of progress, bearing with him the bur- 
dens of the centuries. Down the long, hard 
road, through flint or mire, through swamp 
or sand, wherever there has been a footprint, 
there also will be seen a hoofprint. They 
have been one and inseparable, the aim and 
the object, the means and the end. And 
if the time shall ever come, as some boasting- 
ly declare, when the one shall breed away 
from the other, the puny relic of a once per- 
fect manhood will not live long enough to 
trace the record of it on the tablet of time.” 


My Greatest Experience in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to some re- 
marks which were delivered at a junior 
achievement banquet in St. Paul on May 
6, 1959, by an exchange student from 
New Zealand, Anne Walton-Wooller. 

This is such a sound testimony for 
the free-enterprise system which we seek 
to preserve, that I want to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these remarks be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


My GREATEST EXPERIENCE In THE UNITED 
STATES 


(By Anne Walton-Wooller) 


“An American field service scholarship pro- 
Vides a year of study and experience in the 
United States.“ These were the exciting 
Words. which appeared on the award-of- 
Scholarship form which I received at home in 
New Zealand just over.a year ago. In April 
1958, study meant what it means to me 
today—schools, books, homework; but, I was 
rather vague as to what experience in this 
Contest would include. “Experience,” says 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, “is the effect 
Upon judgment or feelings produced by per- 
sonal or direct impressions,” According to 
this definition, I feel that belonging to 

or Achievement has been the greatest 
alngle experience I have had during my stay 
in your wonderful city. 

Junior Achievement has for those young 
People who join 1t many things to offer. It 
depends on the enthusiasm with which the 
individual enters the program or as Christ 
Said in the Bible, “As ye sow, ao shall ye 
reap.“ Thus, each person gets from Junior 

evement what he puts into it, I would 
like to tell you what I, as a foreign exchange 
student have gained from being a member 
Of this great organization. 

From talking to other achievers and doing 
rica research myself, I have discovered that 
4 ls usual to get about 10 different things 
fas Junior Achievement; amongst these, 

Owledge of business, business contact, self- 
Confidence, new friends, and plenty of fun. 
“ep the one thing I would especially like 

tell you about is not included in this list. 

is Understanding—understanding of your 
ation’s economic philosopy and how it com- 
pores with that of my own country. In New 
3 the American system is still known 
55 Capitalism rather than free enterprise, and 
th & result there clings to it yet vestiges of 

e bad name Karl Marx gave it years ago 
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when he predicted that under capitalism, the 
rich would get richer and the poor would get 

The United States is seen from afar 
off as the land of big business where the 
little man has little chance to succeed. We 
cannot be entirely biamed for this concep- 
tion since we do not get much detailed 
information as to how the American system 
works. 

Over the last 50 years, while the free en- 
terprise system has expanded tremendously 
in this country, there has been much social 
legislation in New Zealand. As a result, we 
can today be called a welfare state; but, 
being a welfare state does not prevent our 
having capitalistic, free enterprise indus- 
tries. Rather, it creates attitudes which are 
unhealthy if capitalism is to continue for 
any length of time within the socialized 
state. Perhaps I would give you an exam- 
ple of what socialism does to a nation’s 
thinking. Soon after I arrived in St. Paul, 
I was surprised and delighted to find that 
my 13-year-old American sister, Lucy, 
was busy making potholders and dishcloths 
and selling them in the neighborhood at 
quite a reasonable profit. She was earn- 
ing money, learning its value and at the 
same time exercising initiative. Could this 
be done in New Zealand? Yes it could. 
The only snag is, people would think you 
were penniless. It is one of the things that 
just isn’t done. It is another case of con- 
ditioning. The Government does a certain 
amount for the people and they get the 
attitude “why should I bother to take the 
initiative? Let the Government do it.” 

What can be done to remedy this situa- 
tion? When a man’s initiative and natural 
desire to make something worthwhile of 
his life are destroyed, his ambition and 
imagination are deadened. I am convinced 
that if Junior Achievement could be estab- 
lished in New Zealand, it would have the 
effect of creating the right attitude towards 
free enterprise in the minds of the young 
people and with this accomplished, a less 
socialistic economy could be achieved. 
From my experience, I have found that 
through the JA program we teenagers (1) 
become more aware of the free enterprise 
system as something live and fascinating, 
(2) our interest in its operation is stimu- 
lated by membership in active companies, 
(3) there is fostered a more personal con- 
cern for the continued existence of this 
unique version of capitalism which provides 
Americans with the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. 

On behalf of all the Achievers in the St. 
Paul program, and especially the other 
American field service students, I wish to 
thank sincerely you, the businessmen of the 
city for your support of junior achievement 
and the great opportunity you Have given us 
to learn by doing. 


Describing Nebraska to New Yorkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Nebraska is a wonderful place to live and 
to raise a family. As part of its series 
on States of this country, the Sunday 
News, New York City, recently carried 
an article about the Cornhusker State, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert it in the Recorp at this point. 
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DESCRIBING NEBRASKA TO NEW YORKERS 


(This is one of a series of editorials in 
the Sunday News, New York City, the news- 
paper of largest circulation in the country, 
3,500,000, The magazine of the Midlands 
has been reprinting these editorials on near- 
by States.) 

The first white man to enter what is now 
the Cornhusker State was probably the 
Spanish explorer Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado, in 1541. 

He and his 30 comrades were looking for 
the allegedly gold-studded kingdom of 
Quivira, which turned out to be nothing but 
a collection of poverty-stricken Indian yil- 
lages near present-day Nebraska's southern 
border, 

Though fought over by Indians, Spaniards, 
French, and British, the area wasn’t really 
explored until early in the 19th century. 
Among those who acquainted Americans 
back east with its. possibilities were Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, Zebulon 
Pike, Maj. Stephen Long, and Lt. (later 
Gen. and first Republican Presidential can- 
didate) John C. Fremont. 

Major Long, in the 1820's, reported that 
Nebraska was a “great desert, entirely unfit 
for agriculture.” This was one of U.S. his- 
tory’s more notable bad guesses. 

Mid-19th century Nebraska, was the site of 
the Oregon, Mormon and California tratls, 
over which traveled the great covered-wagon 
migrations of pioneers bound for the Far 
West and the Pacific coast. 

It was made a Territory May 30, 1854, anda 
State March 1, 1867. 

Politically, the State is unique in one re- 
spect. Since 1937, it has had the Union's 
only legislature consisting of but one house, 
instead of the customary two. 

COULDN'T BE FARMED, EH? 

In population, Nebraska ranks 34th among 
the States—mid-1958 estimate, 1,457,000. In 
area—77,227 square miles—it is our 15th 
largest State. 

Having the biggest underground water 

supply in the Nation, Nebraska is able to ir- 
rigate some 2 million acres. Total acreage 
under cultivation comes to about 22 million 
acres, 
On this vast expense of land, Nebraska 
farmers in 1957 (latest figures we have) 
raised 222 million bushels of corn, almost 78 
million bushels of winter wheat, nearly 8 
million tons of hay, and a lot of oats, clover 
and sugar beets. 

Livestock population on January 1, 1958, 
totaled 4,675,000 head of cattle and 2,044,000 
pigs. 

Mineralwise, Nebraska is a considerable 
producer of petroleum, cement, volcanic ash 
and such semi-precious stones as chalcedony, 
agate and jasper. 

Its two most famous citizens to date were 
William Jennings Bryan (1860-1925), “Boy 
Orator of the Platte River,” and three-time 
Democratic candidate for President; and 
Senator George W. Norris (1861-1944), long- 
time radical Republican battler for presi- 
dential primaries and direct election of Sen- 
ators, and against war, the draft, and the 
Versailles Treaty which wound up World 
War I. 

OMAHA—LINCOLN—THE WEST 

Omaha (population around 300,000) Is Ne- 
braska's largest city, and the second largest 
is Lincoln, the capital, 

Omaha is noted chiefly for its tremendous 
livestock market and meatpacking indus- 
tries, as a big distribution center for wheat 
and corn, and for its popular Ak-Sar-Ben 
carnival and festival in October of each year. 
Omaha's Joslyn Memorial Art Museum at- 
tracts thousands of visitors annually. 

In addition to being the home of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln has one of the 
Nation's Handsomest State capitol buildings. 

Boys' Town, famous haven for abandoned 
or neglected youngsters, is about 14 miles 
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west of Omaha. Founded with a borrowed 
B90 by the late Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edward J. Flanagan, Boys“ Town now has 
more than 50 buildings on 1,500 acres. 

Hunting, fishing, and vacationing are all 
good in Nebraska, which has numerous State 
parks—notably Fort Robinson, Chadron, Vic- 
torla Springs, Niobrara, Ponca, Arbor Lodge, 
Stolley, and Fort Kearney. 

The hill and badland country in and 
around Crawford is virtually alive with mem- 
ories of such old western characters as Buf- 
falo Bill Cody, Luther and Frank North, Big 
Bat and Little Bat Batistte, and such Indian 
warriors as Crazy Horse, Dull Knife, Ameri- 
can Horse, and Red Cloud. 

The Pioneer Village at Minden (132 miles 
west of Lincoln) is a giant museum contain- 
ing more than 20,000 items depicting man’s 
progress since 1830—and sorry, but we must 
sign off. 


Ellis Leads Co-ops Astray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is not a 
habit of mine to permit unjustified at- 
tacks on me to go unchallenged. 

In this regard I feel duty bound to 
make reference to statement in Rural 
Electrification, the official monthly pub- 
lication of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Clyde Ellis, 
manager. 

For years Mr. Ellis has attempted to 
smear me in the minds of REA members. 

In Mr. Ellis’ magazine I am referred 
to as a longtime foe of Federal projects. 
My record over the years in support of 
all worthwhile Federal projects and REA 
is ample refutation of this unwarranted 
attack. The facts are, as the record will 
prove, I have supported every dime ap- 
propriated by the Congress for REA dur- 
ing the 21 years I have had the honor to 
serve the people of the Seventh Iowa 
District. 

Mr. Ellis’ magazine recently publicized 
a few remarks made about me by Gover- 
nor Loveless, of Iowa, in which the Gov- 
ernor referred to my speech of May 4 
last—-CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6625— 
on the need to preserve our American 
way of life and to halt the “trend toward 
the Khrushchev goal of socialism and 
slavery for our grandchildren,” as a 
ranting attack on TVA and said he was 
positive that I was not speaking for the 
people of Iowa. In this respect I believe 
I know the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple of Iowa and I am sure that the ma- 
jority of them prefer the American free 
enterprise system rather than a Social- 
istic welfare state where they would be 
but vassals of the bosses of such a gov- 
ernment. I would be happy to furnish 
anyone desiring it, a copy of my May 4 
speech entitled ‘Socialism or Freedom 
for America—I Took the Oath.” 

Recently Mr. Ellis attempted to sell 
down the river the rural people he is sup- 
posed to represent. In this regard I call 
attention of my colleagues, and the rural 
people of the Nation whom Clyde Ellis 
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purports to represent, to the text of the 
June 29, 1959, issue of The Lowdown on 
Farm Affairs From Washington by Glenn 
Martz which is as follows: 

ELLIS Leaps Co-ops ASTRAY 


Clyde T. Ellis, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association general manager, 
has once again stirred up a hornet's nest by 
attempting to exert infiuence on legislation 
not involving REA. 

This time, however, he has brought down 
the wrath of some of REA’s strongest sup- 
porters in the House of Representatives. 

Ellis, once again taking the CIO-PAC line, 
upon which he has more and more relied 
for his philosophy rather than the grassroots 
sentiments of the rural electric co-op man- 
agers and directors, this week sent secret 
letters to certain Congressmen urging them 
to vote against H.R. 3—the States rights 
bill. 

E.R. 3 has as Its objective the curtailment 
of court decisions which prevent the States 
from enacting legislation against security 
risks, Communists, and acts of sedition. 

This secret letter came to light in House 
debate on the measure when Congressman 
Wirus was asked if H.R. 3 would injure the 
REA program. 

Mr. Wits, in replying, stated: 

“Mr. Wus. I want to say that Mr. Ellis, 
in fairness, should have sent a letter to all 
Members. I doubt that there has been a 
greater supporter of the REA program in 
this. Congress than myself. It happens that 
the largest REA group in the world Js from 
my congressional district. I attend all their 
yearly meetings. I do not think I have ever 
voted against any program involving REA 
that I considered fair and just over the 
years.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, House, p. 
10726.) 

Whereupon, Congressmen Cramer and 
CHELF joined in the debate. 

Here is an excerpt of their observations: 

Mr. Cramer. I will say to the gentleman 
further that this bill could not possibly have 
anything to do with the REA and Mr. Ellis is 
about as wrong on that as he was on REA 
reorganization. 

“Mr. CHELF. Exactly. . 

“Mr. Cramer. And that is because it in- 
volves interstate commerce. That is the 
basis on which REA was established. This 
bill cannot have and does not have anything 
to do with Interstate commerce, it being 
a constitutional provision which the bill 
could not possibly abrogate. 

“Mr, CHELF, Amen.” 


SOUTHERNERS AMAZED 


Some southern Members could hardy be- 
lieve their ears when they heard Ellis’ secret 
letter read on the floor. One of these was 
Congressman PILCHER, of Georgia, a strong 
supporter of REA. He immediately left the 
floor and sought the opinion of Walter Har- 
rison, national president of National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. Harrison's 
telephone reply was then reported by Con- 
gressman PILCHER to the full House. 

Here is the report as taken from the 
RECORD: 

“Mr, PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, regarding 
the letter from Mr. Ellis, I have just talked 
to Mr. Walter Harrison, national president 
of the Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, and he says he is 100 percent in favor 
of this bill.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
House, p. 10726.) 

DORN SPEAKS OUT 


Sentiment of southern Congressmen to 
Ellis“ role was expressed by Congressman 
Dorn, of South Carolina, when he addressed 
the House as follows: 

“(Mr. Dorn of South Carolina asked and 
Was given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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“Mr. Dorn of South Carolina, Mr. Speaker, 
I have not received a single letter from any 
of the members of the REA cooperatives in 
my district opposing H.R. 3. Therefore, it 
came as a shock to me, and all southern 
Congressmen today during debate when we 
learned of a letter written by Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, opposing H.R. 3. 

“In this letter, Mr. Ellis very skillfully fol- 
lowed the Socialist line by intimating that 
the 4 million consumers of REA power in 
America were opposed to this great States 
rights bill of Judge Howarp Smits, of Vir- 
ginia. Nothing, Mr. Speakef, could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Mr. Ellis is doing REA 
a great disservice by misrepresenting the 
thinking of REA members and by projecting 
himself into legislation and debate on this 
floor which in no manner affects REA or the 
REA cooperatives, 

“Mr. Ellis, by opposing this States rights 
bill, is not working in the best interest of 
REA. By joining the CIO and the NAACP 
in opposing this great legislation he is only 
hurting REA. Last year H.R, 3 passed this 
House by an overwhelming majority. It 
passed this House again a few months ago 
by a comfortable majority. It is interesting 
to note that nearly all House Members from 
the REA areas voted for States rights. This 
fact alone would indicate that Mr. Ellis is 
wrong. Mr. Ellis, in my opinion, does not 
represent a majority of the REA consumers 
in opposing H.R. 3. 

“Mr, Speaker, I am a consumer of REA 
power and I voted for H.R. 3 last year and 
again this year and I will continue to vote 
for it. Mr. Ellis does not represent me as a 
farmer and consumer of REA power. I be- 
lieve H.R. 3 is in the best interest of rural 
communities, free local government, and 
States rights. REA has nourished and grown 
in areas with this States rights philosophy. 
This legislation was made necessary by the 
Steve Nelson case. Steve Nelson was a Com- 
munist convicted under the State laws of 
Pennsylvania. The Supreme Court of the 
United States turned Nelson loose on the 
public on the grounds that there was a Fed- 
eral law against sedition and espionage. 
This bill, H.R. 3, is an effort on our part to 
change the law so that our States can con- 
tinue to have laws, as well as the Federal 
Government, against sedition, Communist 
Intrigue, and overthrow of our representa- 
tive form of government, 

“It is strange to me why anyone would 
project the great REA cooperatives and the 
membership into this debate here today, I 
condemn this attempt to line the REA up 
with the Supreme Court and the defenders 
of Steve Nelson. 

“Mr. Speaker, HR. 3 is the most important 
States rights bill in a generation: Rural 
people everywhere are for individual lib- 
erty and States rights. The Farm Bureau 
is actively supporting H.R. 3. The Grange 
has time and time agaih adopted resolutions 
against too much Federal control and has 
always favored States rights. Mr. Speaker, 
you will not find Communists, seditionists, 
or Fascists out on our farms tilling the soil. 
REA consumers are patriotic Americans. 
They believe in liberty and the Christian 
principles upon which the United States was 
founded. They have nothing in common 
with Steve Nelson. They do not believe in 
these many wild decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Our farmers are opposed to gang- 
sters, crooks, and racketeers. Speaking for 
my fellow REA consumers all over the United 
States, I honestly believe they are over- 
whelmingly for States rights, individual lib- 
erty, and HR. 3, I hope HR. 3 as passed 
by the House will be acted on in the other 
body and become the law of the land.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, House, p. 10746.) 

HIDDEN HAND 


In view of developments on Capitol Hill, 
the interesting question being ralged 
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amongst Democrats in Washington ‘s—why 
did Ellis, a former Arkansas 

and long a stalwart of Democratic strength 
on Capitol Hill, turn against his former 
colleagues? 

The answer is not easily found. 

It can be found, however, in the philoso- 
phy of the group in Washington with which 
Ellis has, more and more, in recent years, 
associated himself and espoused their causes. 

This group is composed of a steering com- 
mittee calling itself the E.C1I.C. (Electric 
Consumers Information Committee). Actu- 
ally the group Is composed of left-wing ad- 
herents of socialization of the power indus- 
try in America, 

Leading the list are such men as Leland 
Olds, former Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission whose nomination was opposed 
by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON on the strength 
of Olds’ writings in the Communist news- 
paper, the Daily Worker; Ben Stong, now 
active in the labor movement; Jerry Voor- 
hees, former ADA Congressman from Cali- 
fornia, who was defeated by Richard Nixon; 
Walter Reuther, vice president, CIO-AFL; 
Clay Cochran, economist now working for 
the CIO-PACC. 

All of these are in no way connected with 
farmers and rural electrification—yet they 
dictate the policies for Ellis. 

It is also of interest on Capitol Hill that 
Ellis’ letter urging votes against H.R. 3 lined 
up squarely with the Communist Worker 
which also urged defeat of H.R, 3. 

The latest issue of the Worker carried a 
front banner line in bold type declar- 
ing that HR. 3 Perils Liberties”. ` 

It is the same line taken by various left 
wing groups which don’t want States to have 
the power of legislating controls over those 
trying to undermine the traditional princi- 
Pais of government on which the Nation was 
founded. 

It is now clearly apparent that Ellis has led 
a fine group of rural people into the hands 


of a group of political and social schemers 


who are intent on using the good cause of 

Tural electrification and the funds of its 

Members to espouse and further their own 

left-wing legislative projects and policies. 
IN RETROSPECT - 

Mr. Ellis’ clever attempt to generate votes 
to defeat the States Rights bill without con- 
sulting member co-ops or letting them know 
he was doing it is his usual method of 
Operation, 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 

tion manager has for years been going 

to Capitol Hill in support or opposition to 

5 not even remotely connected with 
EA. 


As in his current letter opposing H.R. 3. 
he Invariably indicates that he is expressing 
the sentiments of some ‘4-million REA con- 
sumers“. 

As previously pointed out by the Lowdown, 
about the only part REA consumers play in 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation lobby activities is to furnish the dough 
to finance it. 

Each connected consumer of REA power 
is taxed all the way from a 121% cent mini- 
mum to 18 cents through a check-off system, 

Few farmers know they contribute to Mr. 
Ellis’ cause, 

However, the sum total of his dues taken 
each year, according to his own records, is 
approximately $400,000, 

In addition to this other revenue flows into 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation coffers from subscriptions to the or- 
Ganization’s oficial magazine—a publication 
Which also adds to the kitty through the 
Sale of advertising. 

Then there are other enterprises which add 
to the overall total including a complete 
on setup. 

in all, Mr. Ellis takes in a of a 
Scant million dollars a year, eee 
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And, as pointed out in recent issues of 
the Lowdown, this money is used to put out 
a veritable barrage of propaganda against 
Mythical opponents of REA and push for 
the expansion of public power projects to 
the exclusion of private enterprise. 

Right now, Mr, Ellis is trying to tighten 
his hold on the co-ops in his groups by 
promoting a plan to take over the invest- 
ment of their reserve cash. 

It will be recalled that most of the money 
used to finance construction of Mr. Ellis’ 
million-dollar, ultramodern office building 
in Washington was borrowed from co-op re- 
seryes at an extremely low interest rate and 
on a 30-year repayment plan. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation’s dues structure for operating co-op 
members has been increased on two occa- 
sions since 1955. 

In March of that year, annual dues were 
set at 10 cents per connected meter (the 
former maximum) or one-tenth of 1 percent 
of gross operating revenues, whichever was 
greater, up to a maximum of 1244 cents per 
meter. 

Effective February 7, 1958, the dues sched- 
ule was revised again, this time to raise the 
ceiling by 50 percent, to 1834 cents per con- 
nected meter per year, The minimum dues 
was increased from 10 cents to 11 cents per 
meter. 

A full year before the 1958 increase took 
effect, General Manager Clyde T. Ellis re- 
ported, at the organization’s 1957 annual 
meeting, that National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association's dues income had 
multiplied sevenfold since 1943, to a 1956 
total of some $400,000. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
clation's budget for the year 1958 antici- 
pated a gross Income of $957,133.06. 

JOHNSON FLAYS ELLIS 

Democratic Majority Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
son has long been aware of Mr. Ellis’ use 
of the power and prestige of National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association member- 
ship to promote allen causes, 

He has not only been aware of it, but has 
warned National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association membership against being led 
astray. 

In a speech before a regional National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association meet- 
ing in El Paso, Tex. (October 25, 1949), Mr. 
JoHNSON summed up Mr. Ellis’ pattern of 
behaving this way: 

“For your political life as for your busi- 
ness life I recommend a four-word slogan: 
‘Stay Out of the Red.’ 

“As you would not permit REA to become 
n mat upon which selfish interests wipe their 
feet, neither must you permit REA to become 
the lamb's skin in which the wolves of alien 
radicalism cloak themselves. 

The graveyard of good intentions is filled 
with the remains of individuals and organiza- 
tions who nosed into affairs which were not 
their own. 

“Recently In Washington a man who rep- 
resents your co-ops called me to discuss the 
nomination of Mr. Leland Olds to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. As you may recall, 
I had some interest in Senate action on that 
appointment. During my discussion with 
this man, who telephoned me, I told him 
that on the basis of Mr. Olds’ record I per- 
sonally could not approve his nomination, 
and that the Senate would not approve it. 

“I tried to point out that a clever but de- 
ceitful propaganda campaign was under way 
to high pressure me and high pressure the 
Senate into confirming Mr. Olds, The propa- 
gandists pretended that Mr. Olds was & 
martyr being crucified by the big power com- 
panies and the big gas companies. That was 
simply not true; it was the same old smoke- 
screen bebind which many men hide when 
they need to hide their records, 

“There was no reason in the world for you 
or your co-ops to become involved in that 
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fight; but 2 days after my conversation a 
man purporting to speak for all of you 
(Mr. Ellis) went on record publicly with an 
endorsement of the nomination. 

“Shortly afterward the Senate turned down 
the nomination by a vote of 53 to 15. 

“Because of one man’s endorsement, REA 
co-ops were associated permanently with a 
discredited and disreputable propaganda 
campaign in which REA should not have 
been involved. 

“I tell you sincerely you have a bigger job 
to do than serve as a tool of the smear 
artists and the propagandists who want you 
to fight their battles for them by smearing 
the Senators who are for you.” 

(Eorrons Nore.—Leland Olds, as pointed 
out, is now a member of the leftwing Elec- 
tric Consumers’ Information Committee, a 
committee which plugs for socialized power, 
and with which Mr. Ellis works closely.) 

The next interesting question posed by this 
recent Ellis flasco is, How long can he last 
now that these southern Congressmen have 
found him out? 


= 


Msgr. John M. Puskar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


oF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, July 13, 1959, commenting upon 
the death of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. 
Puskar, J.C.L. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, 
July 13, 1959] 
Mscr. JOHN M. PUSKAR 


The death of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John M. Puskar, J. C L., in the prime 
of life is a heavy loss not only to St. Joseph's 
Church, Nanticoke, and the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Scranton, but to the community 
and Americans of Slovak extraction through- 
out the area. Like the late Msgr. John J. 
Federowicz, whom Monsignor Puskar suc- 
ceeded as director of Catholic Charities in 
Nanticoke, Monsignor Puskar was an out- 
standing churchman, beloved by parishioners 
and respected by ail who had the privilege 
of his acquaintance or friendship. 

A native of Plymouth, Monsignor Puskar 
was at St. Joseph’s, third oldest Slovak parish 
in the diocese, for 30 of the 37 years he was 
in the priesthood. A brilliant scholar, suc- 
cessful administrator, and dedicated pastor, 
he was a diocesan consultor as well as a 
domestic prelate, by designation of the late 
Pope Pius XII in 1956, in recognition of his 
fidelity to duty and achievements in the local 
field. He gave freely of his time and talents 
to many organizations and worthy causes, 

But it was in the role of spiritual leader 
that this modest man of God achieved his 
principal distinction. The greater the honors 
heaped on him and the responsibilities he 
assumed, the more humble he seemed to be- 
come. While his name is associated with St. 
Joseph's at Nanticoke, St. Joseph's in Wilkes- 
Barre, which he built as a young priest, is 
also a monument to his zeal. 

Apart from a tour of duty in the diocese 
of Pittsburgh after his ordination, his en- 
tire career has been devoted to Wilkes-Barre 
and Nanticoke parishes, just across the river 
from his hometown. He was another who 
found his acres of diamonds in his own back- 

> yard. 
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What's Wrong With the Highway 
Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS > 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
“What’s Wrong With the Highway Pro- 
gram?” by Frank P. Tighe, appearing in 
June 1959 issue of Motor Age: 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM? 
(By Frank P. Tighe, Editor) 

The Nation's $40-billion highway program 
fs in trouble. Money trouble. Congress 
thought the urgently-needed new roads could 
be paid for by moderate new taxes on motor- 
ists, truckers, and others who use the high- 
ways. That was in 1956, when the program 
was written into law. 

It isn't working out that way. Tax collec- 
tions are falling far short of the sums needed 
to build today’s expensive superhighways. 
New sources of roadbuilding dollars must be 
found—and quickly. Time is of the essence. 

Blunt truth of the money-muddle is that 
the entire highway program is likely to run 
into a painful slowdown period if some new 
financing isn't forthcoming from Washing- 
ton soon. 

The Eisenhower administration is very 
sensitive about this possible breakdown in 
one of its proudest accomplishments—the 
bold new network of interstate and local 
roads spreading out in all 50 states. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads are determined to do all they 
can to keep the construction going forward 
on schedule—even if it means deficit financ- 
ing for a temporary period. 

But borrowing to build the new roads is 
easier said than done, The so-called Byrd 
amendment (sponsored by Senator Harry F. 
Brnp, Virginia Democrat) says the construc- 
tion program must be kept on a pay-as-we- 
go basis. In order to get essential roads 
built during the past 2 years, the Byrd 
amendment has been suspended. Should it 
be suspended again? That's a hot issue in 
the and well be hearing much 
more about it in the weeks ahead. 

WHAT CHOICES OPEN? 


Well, what can be done and what should 
pe done to keep the roadbullding program in 
high gear? These are the choices open to 
us: 

1. We can increase tax on gas and oil 
again, or we can increase taxes on persons 
and tions. The White House wants 
the gas tax increased by 114 cents per gallon. 
But most Congressmen agree that motorists 
and truckers are paying their share already. 
And it is doubtful if higher rates on income 
would produce much more revenue, Most 
are taxed to the limit now. So higher taxes 
this year are not likely. This leads us to the 
possibility of— 

2. Cash advances from the U.S. Treasury 
or from the sale of special highway bonds. 
These moneys would be secured by guaran- 
tees of payment from future gas and oil tax 
collections. This is a possible solution to 
the problem that is receiving serious atten- 
tion in the Congress. The other choice is— 

3. Stretch out the pay-as-we-go program 
beyond the 1972 cut-off date. This would 
mean placing 100 percent of the burden of 

roads on those who drive on them. 
It would postpone some badly needed con- 
struction. Not a deslrabel plan. 
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WHERE AUTOMOTIVE TAX MONEY GOES 


The tax money the Government collects on 
gas and oil is supposed to be spent entirely 
on roads. It isn’t. Much of it is short- 
stoped by the Government and spent for 
other purposes—projects unrelated to road- 
building. This is unfair to all who use the 
highways. It’s unfair for two reasons: Mo- 
torists and truckers are not getting what 
they pay for in their gas taxes, and they are 
being forced to pay more than their shares of 
general Government expenses. 

Here are the leaks: 

Taxes collected in 1957, 63.7 billion. 

Spent on roads, $2 billion. 

Sidetracked from road funds, $1,7 million. 

And again: 

Taxes collected in 1958, $3.3 billion. 

Spent on roads, $2 billion. 

Sidetracked from road funds, $1.2 billion. 

Total road money lost in these 2 years, 82.9 
billion. 

Anticipated loss during next 12 years, if 
this leak is not plugged, $14.5 billion. 


Who uses our highways? 


Mileage 


Ileavy trucks 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Our growing highway needs 


Vehicle 


Miles 


t registration| traveled 
(millions) | (millions) | (billions) 
130.8 31.0 271.0 
150.9 48.0 451.7 
167.2 65.1 4122.9 
180. 6 77.0 753. 0 
195.3 $9.1 898. 6 
1971. 1 211.6 101.2 1,051.4 
WG Saks 229.7 113.6 , 200, 2 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Solution to the vexing highway financing 
headache lies in spreading the burden to all 
who benefit, rather than increasing the pres- 
ent special taxes on the small segment con- 
sidered the primary highway users, more and 
more people believe. 

All Americans, not just motorists, truckers, 
and bus operators, benefit from these new 
highways. With the present 3 cents a gallon 
Federal tax on top of State gas taxes averag- 
ing 6 cents, motorists today pay some 41 
percent in taxes on each gallon of gas they 
buy. Coupled with taxes on autos, tires, 
grease, and ofl, the driving public today is 
paying a heavy road toll. 

But, Congress and officials generally are be- 
ginning to realize that it’s not only the driv- 
ing public who benefits from the new high- 
ways. 

The farmer who will be able to get his 
produce to market faster and in better con- 
dition; landowners who will find their prop- 
erty values skyrocketing; industries which 
will be able to get and ship their goods 
faster and move into new labor areas; retail 
and service firms which will draw customers 
from larger areas; offices whose employees 
will save time and effort, and the public 
generally will benefit from these new high- 
ways. 

These realizations, pointed out In a recent 
U.S. Commerce Department study, are begin- 
ning to hit home with Congress. The law- 
makers are engaging in a bitter fight over 
how to pull the program out of trouble. 
President Eisenhower's proposal that the gas 
tax be increased by 1.5 cents is apparently 
dead. 
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Temporary borrowing through revenue 
bonds for 2 or 3 years is more likely to be 
the final outcome, and appears to be the 
fairest solution. It will further raise the 
cost somewhat because of the interest 
charges, but the effect will also be to relieve 
motorists and other highway users from 
sharply increased taxes, and to spread the 
cost to the country as a whole, 

Tax collections might solve the road 
financing problem. No new Federal auto- 
motive excise taxes would be needed. In- 
stead, more of the collected money would be 
steered into roadbuilding. 

That’s the way some Congressmen would 
find additional funds for highways. They 
see the Government collecting 10 percent on 
the sales of new cars and 8 percent on auto 
parts and accessories. But the money from 
these two taxes is not being earmarked for 
roadbuilding. > 

Revenues from the passenger cars alone 
have topped $1.2 billion in a single year. 
Putting some of this money Into new high- 
ways seems a good idea to a number of 
Congressmen. 

Tax writers in the House Ways and Means 
Committee are thinking of guiding about 
half the passenger car tax into the highway 
program. They are also considering claim- 
ing some of the parts and accessories tax 
money for roads. These moves could add 
another $750 million a year to the Federal 
share of highway funds. 

Representative Michi, Republican of 
Illinois, would go all the way in marking 
automotive and highway-use taxes for road- 
building. He would put all the Federal 
taxes—car, truck, bus, motor fuel, tire, tube, 
parts, accessories—into new road construc- 
tion. He sponsors a bill, H.R. 4389, to carry 
out this plan and believes it would add an- 
other $1.5 billion a year for roads. 

Congress talks of paying the States for 
highways accepted in the interstate high- 
way net. The national network standards 
are high, and States that have built roads 
meeting the standards are anxious to be 
reimbursed. 

Bills now under discussion in Washington 
would require payment of $4.3 billion to the 
States between mid-1961 and mid-1976. But 
the bills won't make much headway this 
year. Congress is more concerned with how 
to find funds for new roads than with pay- 
ments for existing highways. 


On the Inflation Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Electric Co. has given a sub- 
Stantial boost to the Nation’s efforts to 
strengthen the value of the dollar by an- 
nouncing a price cut in its turbines, both 
large and small. Undoubtedly there are 
a number of reasons that prompted Gen- 
eral Electric to take the initiative in this 
regard. The best commentary that I 
have seen was made by the New York 
Times in an editorial appearing in the 
July 16, 1959, issue of the Times which 
I include in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
. On THE INFLATION FRONT 

One of the giants of American industry 
has just administered some of its prices 
downward. The General Electric Co. has an- 
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nounced on successive days reductions in 
prices of its turbines, both large and small. 

In a Nation that had become used to the 
“ratchet” movement of heavy-industry 
Prices—up, steady, up again, and never 
down—this is to be heartily welcomed. 
Furthermore, the General Electric Co.’s an- 
nouncements, both in what those announce- 
ments say and what they do not say, con- 
tain some hints of better days to come on 
the inflation front. 

First, the company said the price reduc- 
tions were made possible by improved man- 
ufacturing processes that have cut costs. 
There would be nothing unusual about this 
except that it has not been happening 
enough in the economy as a whole in the 
Postwar period. Improved efficiency has all 
too often been eaten up in higher wage and 
other costs, with prices the same or even 
rising. 

Second, in its announcement on the big 
turbines the company said it would modify 
the “escalator” clause in its contracts—a 
clause under which customers have been re- 
quired to pay more than the originally 
agreed price if a certain index of costs rose. 

The change is aimed to help sales, but it 
also may represent a shrewd hunch on the 
part of General Electric that costs in the 
future may be a lot more stable than in the 
Past. 

Finally, what the announcements did not 
say was that foreign competition is a large 
element in the decision, at least for the big 
turbines. The revival of Western Europe is 
producing a benefit that Americans had per- 
haps not foreseen—the infusion of an extra 
element of competition in parts of American 
industry that have been to some extent im- 
mune during most of the postwar period. 

In a sense, we as consumers are getting 
our Marshall plan money back. 


A Veto Sheer Folly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr.EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
the floor numerous times in support of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and on 
July 13 included in the Recor a list of 10 
reasons why the TVA self-financing bill 
should be approved by the President. 

The Washington Post in an editorial 
in their July 16, 1959, edition states that 
in their judgment a Presidential veto of 
this bill—and I quote would be the 
sheerest folly.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
My remarks, I include this editorial in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Dovste Vero ror TVA? 

A Presidential veto of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority self-financing bill—either in the 
form passed by the House or as approved by 
the Senate—would, in our judgment, be the 
Bheerest folly. But a veto is what Senator 
Dimxsen has demanded, despite the unani- 
mous approval of the bill by the Senate 
Public Works Committee and the blessing of 
the Treasury Department, and there are dis- 
quieting reports that the Budget Bureau, 
which opposes the measure, may indeed per- 
Suade the President to disapprove the bill. 

This, we submit, would represent a total 
Misreading of the facts and of the merits of 
the proposal which, we believe, should more 
than satisfy the longstanding conservative 
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demands for a regularization of TVA'’s 
finances. The bill would put an end to Fed- 
eral appropriations for new TVA generating 
facilities, authorizing the Authority instead 
to raise its own funds through bond issues 
which it would retire from revenues and 
which Congress could veto. It would pro- 
yide for retirement, with interest, of most 
of the outstanding public investment in TVA 
power facilities. It would limit, for the first 
time, the area which TVA may serve. 

But all of this apparently is not enough 
for Mr. Dmxsen and the Budget Bureau. 
They oppose the bill, it seems, because it 
would not give the Budget Bureau author- 
ity to pass on TVA's financing plans before 
they are submitted to In other 
words, they want a double veto on TVA's 
program for paying its own way. ' 

If TVA Is, as the President once clleged, 
an example of “creeping socialism,” the 
Dirksen-Budget Bureau notions of how to 
govern. TVA amount to “galloping reaction.” 
The Authority would, in effect, be deprived 
of all significant authority by the placing of 
such additional hobbles on its operations. 
A bill substantially along the lines of the 
Senate version ought to be enacted and ap- 
proved if TVA is to continue to serve its 
present area effectively. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Already Brings 
Hope and Prosperity to Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme delight that I call the attention 
of Congress to one of the first fruits of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Little did the 
Members of this great body realize what 
the St. Lawrence Seaway would mean 
to the central United States when they, 
in their wisdom, voted for the appropria- 
tions which made the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way possible. 


Wisconsin is a Midwestern State lying 
almost equidistant between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans and lying in the 
northern half of our continent. We have 
always been both an industrial and an 
agricultural area and the fruits of our 
shops as well as the produce of our farms 
has been forced over the years and 
through the generations to find its way 
‘into the markets throughout the world 
by means of the railroads. This means 
that transportation was slow; it meant 
handling several times; it was costly and 
it meant that the Midwest could never 
reach its full potential as a producer of 
both industrial products and farm prod- 
ucts. 

One of the finest and richest parts of 
the State of Wisconsin consists of the 
First District, lying between the Illinois 
State line on the south, and Milwaukee 
County on the north. On the shores of 
Lake Michigan between these two boun- 
daries are two industrial cities: Racine 
and Kenosha. Both have fine harbor in- 
lets and both in years past have enjoyed 
much commerce on the Great Lakes. 
The city of Kenosha, however, has a nat- 
ural harbor; it has a turntable that can 
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accommodate all but the very largest 
oceangoing vessels. With the advent of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway the city fathers 
of Kenosha appropriated money to pur- 
chase lakeshore and harbor property. 
The city also constructed port facilities 
and industrialists from the city of 
Kenosha, principally Mr. Nicholas 
Demos, who is the owner of the Kenosha 
Auto Transport Co., which transports 
automobiles and trucks in all of the 49 
States and in Canada, and whose home 
office is located in Kenosha, started de- 
veloping business that could be handled 
through the new port of Kenosha. So 
successful have these efforts been that 
the port of Kenosha in its beginning year 
will be visited with over 100 ships loaded 
with cargo from every corner of the 
earth. 

The port has already become the 
capital port of the Midwest for the for- 
eign automobile business, and most for- 
eign made cars, which are destined for 
midwestern use, will enter this country 
and are this year entering this country 
through the port of Kenosha, This port 
will also facilitate the export of the 
Rambler, the Wisconsin made car manu- 
factured by American Motors in its 
plants in Kenosha and Milwaukee, thus 
creating more jobs for the workers in 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, and in turn 
creating more business for the business 
community because of an expanded pay- 
roll, 

A newly formed corporation in which 
stock has been purchased by many com- 
munity minded men is building new port 
facilities. This corporation has recently 
purchased the property of the Simmons 
Co., which has done business in Kenosha 
for the past 90 years. It has developed 
the harbor that is second to none and 
the harbor, as developed, new and mod- 
ern, will permit ships to unload without 
waiting and without the large use fee 
charged in many of the urban and busier 
centers. This harbor is so busy that 
every day since the opening of the lake 
traffic there have been boats in the har- 
bor and frequently there are boats off- 
shore waiting a turn to get in. This 
harbor activity and the business brought 
to this midwestern community through 
this port which is located in the home- 
town of the American Motors Co., which 
manufactures the Rambler, has brought 
a degree of prosperity to this city and 
to the entire surrounding area that has 
been hitherto unknown. 

The city of Kenosha is prosperous; 
employment is high; it is only recently 
that this city was on the list of the 
major unemployment centers of the 
country. Today everyone who wants to 
work is working at top wages. Other 
companies are performing subcontracts, 
either for American Motors or the many 
other large manufacturing plants in the 
area, and all are participating in the 
shipment of goods either in or out of the 
Kenosha Harbor. This new harbor is 
destined to become one of the leading 
Great Lakes ports. 

On July 7 Bernard Gettelman, a 
former State senator from Wisconsin, 
whom I had the pleasure of serving 
with when I served as a Wisconsin State 
senator, and who is now collector of cus- 
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toms for Milwaukee, Wis., served notice 
on Kenosha that it had been designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as the 
first port of entry on the Great Lakes 
since the advent of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

This distinction of being “first” in 
recognition was certainly due to the peo- 
ple of Kenosha, to Kenosha’s mayor, the 
Honorable Eugene Hammond, to the har- 
bor commission, and particularly to 
Nicholas Demos who has worked so hard 
and so long to develop this harbor into 
what it is today. 

Their plans call for the building of 
a large grain elevator which’ will take 
care of much of the grain from the 
surrounding States of Illinois, Iowa, and 
of Wisconsin itself. This grain will be 
shipped overseas in ships that are 
bringing the products of Europe and 
South America to the Midwest. This 
is truly progress on the march. 

First, may I say thanks to this Con- 
gress for voting for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and next may I say congratula- 
tions to the forward and progressive 
people of Kenosha, Wis., who have 
worked so hard and so diligently to bring 
about this important and highly success- 
ful, this elaborate port to Kenosha. 
Congratulations on being the first to be 
recognized by being designated as a port 
of entry by the Federal Government. 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to submit 
the report of the resolutions committee 
which was adopted by the 46th conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D.C. 
recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which 
I had the honor and pleasure of again 
serving as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, Territory, 
island possession, and the District of 
Columbia. The members gave careful 
and painstaking consideration to the 
matters before them, made many con- 
structive suggestions, proposed numerous 
changes in the draft of the resolutions 
presented to them, and reached agree- 
ment thereon. 

The convention was attended by reg- 
istered delegates from 50 States, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia, in addition to 
many registered delegates, guests, visi- 
tors, representatives of the press, and so 
forth. Texas again sent the largest dele- 
gation, 33; New York was next, with 19; 
while Louisiana was third, with 18. 

These delegates were from all sections 
of the country, representing both legis- 
_lative and executive branches of the Fed- 
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eral Government; State, city, county, and 
other local governmental agencies and 
interested groups; commercial, water- 
way, flood control, and reclamation asso- 
ciations; agricultural, labor, industrial, 
and trade organizations; and transpor- 
tation interests; with memberships total- 
ing several million. 

We believe this expression of repre- 
sentatives of such different interests and 
pursuits is strong evidence of the general 
sentiment of the people of the United 
States concerning the matters dealt with 
in these resolutions: ` 
REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 

THE 40TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 

May 15, 1959 


FOREWORD 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
now in its 58th year, intends to continue its 
efforts toward an expanded program of water 
resource development. The continued eco- 
nomic wellbeing of our Nation depends upon 
such development and our membership, com- 
posed of Federal, State, and local officials 
has dedicated itself to it. We are determined 
that our efforts shall not be in vain. The 
stakes are too large to have it otherwise. 

MAINTENANCE OF PROJECTS 


This National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recognizes and commends the attitude that 
Congress has adopted, respecting Federal 
waterway and flood control maintenance, by 
increasing appropriations therefor. This at- 
titude is consistent with the contention of 
this body that if there is justification for 
building a waterway or a structure for flood 
control there is certainly justification for 
proper maintenance to permit their use to 
the fullest extent. 

A large backlog of deferred maintenance 
has accumulated in many of the harbors and 
waterways of the Nation. Until this is over- 
come, the full potential of such projects can- 
not be realized. 

We urge Congress to reassert and continue 
its policy of providing adequate maintenance 
funds for current maintenance, and addi- 
tional funds to eliminate the backlog of de- 
ferred maintenance on those projects for 
which the Federal Government has assumed 
responsibility. 

STUDY BACKLOG 

In the past, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has noted the- substantial 
backlog of studies in the program of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. This back- 
log has been increased by the passage of the 
omnibus rivers and harbors and flood control 
bill during the last session of Congress and 
the new studies regularly being authorized 
by Congress. The orderly development of 
the Nation's water resources is dependent on 
the expenditious completion of these studies 
and a continuing program of new studies. 
Adequate appropriations and retention of 
highly qualified manpower are essential to 
complete the studies and reduce the backlog. 
In order to build an adequate staff of engi- 
neers and assistants to conduct these studies 
efficiently and improve the quality of water 
resource studies, it is necessary for the corps 
to anticipate a consistent and higher level of 
appropriations. It is urged that Congress 
increase these appropriations gradually for 
2 or 3 years and not permit fluctuations to 
adversely affect the program. 

FOREIGN PROJECTS 


We urge the Nation’s Congress to examine 
the matter of foreign projects financed di- 
rectly or indirectly with funds of the United 
States. Such projects are not restricted by 
a ban on new starts, nor are they authorized 
after economic justification as are domestic 
water resource projects. We believe they 
should be authorized by the Congress on an 
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individual basis and be subject to favorable 
cost-benefit ratios in the same manner as 
are domestic projects. 

Domestic. water resource projects cannot 
compete with blanket authorizations for 
foreign resource development as is now the 
case. 

NO NEW STARTS 

The attitude on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget that there will be no new con- 
struction or planning starts of water re- 
sources projects destined to provide stability 
to this country is deplorable. For fiscal year 
1960 we have the largest peacetime budget in 
our history and contrary to the needs and 
thinking of a large segment of our people it 
contains not one single new construction 
start. If this attitude continues the im- 
pact on the citizens of our 50 States will be 
terrific. It is our intention to devote our 
best efforts to methods of seeing that it does 
not continue, to the extent that we urge the 
Congress of the United States to enact appro- 
priate legislation to assure a minimum of 
new starts each year. 

ITEM VETO 

We are alarmed by information in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the previous Con- 
gress as to the possibility of a provision by 
which the President would be empowered to 
veto legislative provisions as well as appro- 
priation items. Should Congress succumb 
to this suggestion by a former director of 
the Bureau of the Budget our chances of 
carrying forward a public works program to 
meet the needs of our growing population 
will be practically nil. By the same token 
we stand to lose the confidence of our friend- 
ly foreign nations and the race for resource 
development by the Soviet Union. We can 
also be alert to efforts to curtail these pro- 
grams through the imposition of a celling on 
expenditures as has been tried in the past. 

OMNIBUS RIVER AND HARBOR LEGISLATION 


The time has again arrived when the de- 
velopment of our resources can be well bol- 
stered by enacting legislation to provide au- 
thority for the many worthy projects that 
have been studied and reported on by the 
respective Federal agencies. The propo- 
nents of these projects have been patient 
throughout the required study process and 
they now expect to see them acted on by 
the Congress thereby enabling them to be 
eligible for planning funds. We urge the 
Congress to respect the patience thus far 
exhibited and authorize these worthy proj- 
ects. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


We join with the citizens of our Nation and 
those of our neighbor to the north in the 
realization of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Its 
helpful impact on the heartland of our Na- 
tion and elsewhere here and in Canada is 
conceded. To those who have labored long 
and hard for this accomplishment we offer 
our congratulations and with pardonable 
pride take a small amount of credit for the 
part we have played. 

Moreover we join with our leaders and our 
people in expressing pleasure in the fact that 
Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, will join our 
President to lend dignity to the formal open- 
ing of this important transportation artery 
on the 26th of June 1959. 

TOLLS ON WATERWAYS 


We strongly reaffirm our long standing op- 
position to tolls on our waterways. These 
public properties benefit a large segment of 
our people and that benefit should not be 
subordinated to a desire by some elements 
to place a price tag on the use of these life- 
lines. We will continue to prevent strangu- 
lation of waterways by such imposition. Re- 
turns to our Federal treasury through taxes 
realized make tolls needless, 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Repeated efforts to require a greater 
amount of local contribution on various wa- 
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ter resource projects indicates a trend to di- 
vorce Federal fiscal responsibility from proj- 
ects which are in the national interest, These 
projects are s national problem and should 
be financed with Federal funds with local 
eontribution commensurate only with clear- 
ly defined local benefits. Local communities, 
however, should not be denied protection be- 
cause of their inability to contribute. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION RESEARCH 


This Rivers and Harbors Congress supports 
a greatly expanded research program in the 
atmospheric sciences with particular em- 
phasis on weather modification due to its 
Impact on future water resource develop- 
ment in the Nation. 

Inasmuch as the National Science Founda- 
tion, created under Public Law 85-510, has 
this program as a portion of its responsi- 
bility, we urge the Congress of the United 
States to continue adequate appropriations 
in support of the full scale program of the 
foundation. 


Eli Whiteley, Congressional Medal of 


Honor Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the most recent issue of the 
Texas Aggie, the school journal of the 
A. & M. College of Texas entitled 
“Teacher Exemplifies Medal of Honor 
Awards”: 

TEACHER EXEMPLIFTES MEDAL or Honor 

AWARDS 

The college produced six Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners during World War 
II. Two of the heroes are living and four 
awards were made posthumously. One of 
the living is a teacher at the college. 

The four who gave their lives during the 
conflict were Lloyd H. Hughes, 1943, of Cor- 
pus Christi, who was a U.S. Air Force second 
lieutenant; George D. Keathley, 1937, of 
Olney, who was a U.S. Army staff sergeant; 
Turney W. Leonard, 1942, of Dallas, who was a 
U.S. Army first Heutenant; and Thomas W. 
Fowler, 1943, of Wichita Falls, who was a U.S. 
Army second lieutenant. 

The two survivors are William G. Harrell, 
1943, of Mercedes, who was a U.S. Marine 
Corps sergeant, and Eli L. Whiteley, 1942, of 
Georgetown, who was a U.S. Army first 
lieutenant and who currently is an instruc- 
tor in the agronomy department. 

HONORED IN COKE BUILDING 

Portraits of the six men, with their con- 
Bressional citations, are displayed on the 
second floor of the Richard Coke Building. 

To illustrate the type of action for which 
the awards were made, Whiteley's Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor citation is quoted: 

“Ist Lt. Ei I. Whiteley, 41, 15th Infan- 
try Regiment, for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of Hre above and 
beyond the call of duty.” 

WOUNDED SEVERELY 


“Lieutenant Whiteley, while leading his 
Piatoon on December 27, 1944, in savage 
house-to-house fighting through the fortress 
town of Stgolsheim, France, attacked a 
building through a street swept by wither- 
ing mortar and automatic weapons fire. 
He was hit and severely wounded in the 
urm and shoulder, but he charged into 
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the house alone and killed its two defend- 
ers. Hurling smoke and fragmentation 
grenades before him, be rushed to the next 
house and stormed inside, killing 2 and 
capturing 11 of the enemy. He continued 
leading his platoon in the extremely dan- 
gerous task of clearing hostile troops from 
strong points along the street until he 
reached a building held by fanatical Nazi 
troops. Although suffering from painful 
wounds which had rendered his left arm 
useless, he advanced on this strongly de- 
fended house and, after blasting out a wall 
with bazooka fire, charged through a hail 
of bullets. Wedging his submachinegun 
under his uninjured arm, he rushed into 
the house through the hole torn by his 
rockets, killed 5 of the enemy, and forced 
the remaining 12 to surrender. As he 
emerged to continue his fearless attack, he 
was again hit and critically wounded. In 
agony and with one eye pierced by a shell 
fragment, he shouted for his men to follow 
him to the next house. He was determined 
to stay in the fighting and did remain at 
the head of his platoon until forcibly evac- 
uated. By his disregard for personal safety, 
aggressiveness while suffering from severe 
wounds, determined leadership, and superb 
courage, Lieutenant Whiteley killed 9 Ger- 
mans, captured 23 more, and spearheaded 
an attack which cracked the core of enemy 
resistance in a vital area.” 


The Nebraska Farmer Speaks Out on 
Food fer Peace Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial from the June 16 issue 
of the Nebraska Farmer. I believe it will 
be of interest to my colleagues, especially 
those from the farm States, due to the 
excellent reputation of the Nebraska 
Farmer, 

Foop FOR PEACE 

There's more than meets the eye involved 
in a food for peace program. In such a 
program there can be a danger of making 
more enemies than friends, s 

And this danger involves more than of- 
fending the countries that are competing for 
the same agricultural export markets that 
we are. It also later involves the peoples who 
are helped temporarily by our giveaway 
programs, 

Here's an illustration, related recently by 
Stanley Andrews, now executive director of 
a national project in agricultural communi- 
cations. 

The United States started a powdered-milk 
disposal pian in Burma, Andrews related, and 
it took considerable time and effort to teach 
Burmese children in Rangoon that the milk 
was actually good to drink. They just never 
had been used to milk. Finally they got to 
liking it, and the program went well. We 
disposed of a lot of milk surplus, the Burmese 
kids had a much-improved diet, the United 
States made some friends. 

Under the surplus disposal program, the 
miik was available in Rangoon at 10 cents a 
pound. 

Then came the revolting development. 

We whittled our surplus down to size and 
cut back on our disposal program. The price 
of the milk in Rangoon went to $1.40 a 
pound. 
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You can guess what happened then. There 
wasn't any more milk for these children— 
not after a fourteenfold jump in the price. 
We had jerked the rug right out from under 
some people whose friendship we had ob- 
tained, We weren't their friends any longer. 
Their view of us was considerably dimmer 
than it had been before we started giving 
them milk. 

Andrews drew the obvious conclusion, In 
a food for peace program, the food must be 
used to implement our foreign policy, not 
as a way to get rid of surplus—as a weapon, 
not a dump. 


Food for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, consistent 
with my fight for a food-for-peace pro- 
gram and my constant working to make 
the American people aware that our 
greatest asset with which to fight the 
cold war, I am happy to see the Des 
Moines Register in an editorial on the 
subject make some cogent comments on 
this vital subject regarding the admin- 
istration’s attitude toward Senator HUM- 
PHREY’s food for peace plan. I am 
happy to place this editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

{From the Des Moines Register, July 13, 
1959 
A BETTER FOOD For PEACE PLAN 

In his farm message to Congress last 
January, President Eisenhower made a strong 
plea for a food for peace effort. He said 
he was setting steps in motion to explore 
with other surplus-producing countries the 
means of using farm products to reinforce 
peace. Since then, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson has begun talks with Canada and 
other wheat exporters on this matter. 

Apparently, the administration is inter- 
ested (or at least Ike was) in expanding 
the sales of farm products for foreign cur- 
rency under Public Law 480—and lending 
this money back to the countries involved 
for economic development. 

This program, though it was viewed mainly 
as surplus removal at the start, has proved 
to be a valuable instrument of aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries. In the first 4 years 
of this program, about 61 percent of the 
foreign currencies received were plowed back 
into economic development, primarily by 
loans but with some grants. 

While underdeveloped countries need loans 
of dollars and other hard currency for pur- 
chase of capital goods abroad, they also need 
to pay workers on development projects in 
local currency. Since savings are limited 
in a poor country and tax systems often 
weak, it is difficult to raise this money 
without inflation. When the United States 
lends back the money received from sale of 
farm products, in effect, workers are paid 
partly in food. instead of money. 

In view of the experience under Public 
Law 480 and the President's statements 
about food for peace, we find it hard to 
understand the administration opposition to 
Senator Huosert Humpueey’s proposed 
amendments to the law. Senator HUMPAREY 
also calls his plan food for peace. His. 
proposal would put the sales for soft cur- 
rency on a 5-year basis. At present the au- 
thority is for 1 year. It would also make 
possible wider uses of the currency, includ- 
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ing expenditures for educational exchange 
programs. 

The Humphrey amendments to Public Law 
480 would set up a Peace Food Administra- 
tion outside the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They would instruct the Administra- 
tion to seek cooperation with other coun- 
tries and with United Nations agencies in 
making use of food for development projects. 
The program would be made much more 
flexible by authorizing donations or sales of 
farm products for national food reserves in 
other counties. The bill would permit use 
of foods not technically in surplus, such as 
pork, but which are in plentiful supply. 

On the whole, the Humphrey plan would 
be a commendable step forward in making 
use of American farm abundance as part of 
our foreign aid p. The administra- 
tion might logically find some objections to 
details—but if it means what it says about 
food for peace, it certainly should approve 
the broad outlines of the Humphrey plan. 

Perhaps the most important needed 
change in Public Law 480 is extending the 
authority for agreements beyond 1 year. 
Five years, as proposed by Senator HUM- 
PHREY, is none too long. Receiving coun- 
tries can make far more effective use of the 
farm products if they have assurance of a 
certain supply over a period of years. India, 
for example, would then be able to count 
on the agreed amount of wheat for the dura- 
tion of a 5-year plan. 

With the farm surpluses now on hand, 
plus the prospects for further production in- 
creases, there is no reason under the sun 
why this country cannot make long-term 
food supply agreements. The administra- 
tion ought to get behind this change. It 18 
inexplicable to us why the administration, 
after all its talk about long-range foreign 
ald, should be opposing long-range pro- 
grams in both the Development Loan Fund 
and the use of surplus food. 


Impounding Dam on the South Branch of 
the Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include a resolution which I have 
received from Mary Katharine Barnes, 
president of the West Virginia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in session July 
11, 1959, at Charleston, W. Va., in which 
this organization memoralizes the Con- 
gress to prohibit the construction of an 
impounding dam on the south branch of 
the Potomac River. I should like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to this 
resolution. It reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF WEST VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF 

WOMEN'S CLuns 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore indicated that there should 
be formulated a comprehensive water de- 
velopment plan for the Potomac River Basin; 
and 


Whereas the Congress, having appropriated 
public funds to complete a study and sur- 
yey of said development program; and 

Whereas it appearing that one such study 
has been completed and another thereof is 
now being considered; and 

Whereas it further appearing that by 
various amendments to the said appropria- 
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tion bill and through other measures to be 
considered by the Congress, said water de- 
velopment plan will inevitably take the form 
of a large impounding dam on the South 
Branch of the Potomac River; and 

Whereas it appearing that the construc- 
tion of said dam will flood the most valuable 
farm land in Hampshire County, the oldest 
county in the State of West Virginia; and 

Whereas such dam would destroy many 
landmarks of historic value and otherwise 
cause irreparable damage far beyond any 
economic value to be derived therefrom: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
West Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
does hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States and, more particularly, the 
representatives in Congress from the State 
of West Virginia to take all steps and to do 
all things necessary to prohibit the con- 
struction of an impounding dam on the 
South Branch of the Potomac River, in 
Hampshire, Grant, Hardy, and Mineral 
Counties, W. Va.; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be mailed to the Honorable Har.ey O. STAG- 
Gers, representing the Second Congressional 
District of West Virginia and to Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH and Senator ROBERT 
BYRD. 

Executive Board of the West Virginia Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs in session July 
11, 1959, Charleston, W. Va.: 

Mary KATHARINE BARNES, 
President. 


No Time for Lavender and Old Lace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. GOODELL: Mr. Speaker, the 43d 
District of New York was honered on 
July 10, 1959, by the distinguished pres- 
ence of Miss Bertha S. Adkins, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Miss Adkins addressed the Chau- 
tauqua Woman’s Club at renowned 
Chautauqua Institution during a week 
devoted to the problems of the aged. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of Miss Adkins’ address. 

No TIME FOR LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
(By Bertha S. Adkins, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

Those of you who have been coming to 
Chautauqua for many years and who are 
familiar with its history know what an im- 
portant influence it has been in the field of 
adult education, It is doubly significant 
that the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which has pioneered in so many flelds 
of women's work, should also be a part of 
this great institution. T am honored by be- 
ing invited to open this season's important 
program, arranged by the federation and de- 
signed to increase a greater “understanding 
and clearer insight into the problems of 
women around the world. t 

I have very recently attended a seminar in 
Bogota, Colombia, South America, as the offi- 
cial U.S. representative on the Participation 
of Women in Public Life. It was sponsored 
by the Commission on Human Rights of the 
United Nations. This was, for me, a most 
interesting and rewarding experience. At a 
time when rapid social change is universal, 
nothing Is more dramatic than the change in 
the status of women, as they are taking an 
active place in national and international 
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life, exchanging information and ideas with 
one another, but solving their own problems. 
To be sure the pace varies, the problems dif- 
fer in content and degree, but all women are 
undoubtedly working toward the same goals. 
Women's influence has transcended bound- 
aries to become a global one, and many have 
assumed responsibilities in promoting world 
understanding and citizenship. 

And within the confines of our own shores 
and borders broad knowledge of our own com- 
plex problems must be acquired as a back- 
ground for effective work toward their solu- 
tion. These are problems which stem from 
the general increase in population, mobility, 
automation, urban living, and the added 
years of life. These needs have brought into 
being many organizations with different pur- 
poses but each with a clear call to women 
to volunteer their services to help the thou- 
sands of voluntary organizations that make 
up our many faceted national life. It is a 
well known fact, says the recent national 
study on manpower, that the only possible 
reservoir of untapped manpower is woman 
power. This is a far cry from the popular 
lecturer who told his audience that the larg- 
est empty spaces in this country dwelt under 
the permanent waves of women. 

It is by now a well established fact that 
women are not only here to stay but they 
have an important contribution to make in 
the preservation of our way of life and both 
men and women have acknowledged this. 

Perhaps the real block to progress, in ac- 
cepting women into full partnership, is the 
unwillingness of so many women themselves, 
as they grow older, to undertake of their own 
volition anything of significance. Well, we 
cannot live by canasta and television alone, 
nor have we earned the right to sit down to 
be entertained for the rest of our increasingly 
lengthened span of life. 

Have you ever stopped to consider some of 
the reasons given by womren for withdrawal 
from the main stream of life instead of con- 
tinuing to renew and augment their contri- 
butions to society? 

There are those persons whose unwilling- 
ness to think or act is a sign of selfish un- 
concern for any but themselves. Others are 
satisfied to stay in a rut and show no 
desire for new outiets and new interests. 
Some are content to sit and enjoy their 
prejudices and secondhand opinions, not 
caring to know the true facts or change 
their opinions. This self-satisfied compla- 
cency is a major deterrent to the develop- 
ment of wider horizons of interest and 
endeavors. As & result women settle into 
grooves of incapacity. 

I am amused when people come up after 
I have spoken and say “I enjoyed your talk 
so much" or “I agree with everything you 
said.” Then I say, “I hope you are going to 
do something about it,” to which they reply 
in shocked amazement, “Who, me?” 

As a matter of fact mature women can 
actually bring about a new era in which the 
skills and abilities which they possess can 
be related to our present political scene and 
to the progress which this country can make 
toward world peace. 

Have we thought seriously enough about 
the influence which we, as women, can have 
upon our life and times to willingly turn 
our backs upon the opportunities? We 
women are consumers and, as such, we wield 
immense power through our buying. In our 
free market economy the buyer has the last 
word, This is a sobering thought and should 
provoke serlous consideration about prob- 
lems we do not often discuss or fully under- 
stand. 

We are citizens and, as such, have a clear 
duty to work for those national, State, and 
local legislative policies and programs which 
will make our country a better, safer, hap- 
pier place in which to live. 

Tt is inevitable that in our times women 
are undertaking more fully the responaibili- 
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ties of citizenship, Responstbiilties which 
can no longer be ignored. 

Beyond our immediate neighborhoods lie 
the larger community, the State, the Nation, 
and the world as a challenge to this genera- 
tion. Our obligation to be a good neighbor 
can best be met, both in this country and 
abroad, when we work together to solve the 
problems of humanity. 

As we try to live creatively, particularly 
as our years increase, we should consider the 
special values which maturity brings to the 
role of older women. 

I think we are able to recognize and in- 
terpret social changes. Experience and calm 
Judgment have given women an awareness 
of the needs of society and have enabled us 
to develop the ability to adapt ourselves to 
changing circumstances. This is a most 
significant asset. 

Another contribution of mature years is 
that of providing direction and leadership 
toward sound social planning. The greater 
our perspective the greater our insight should 
be into social problems. We should also have 
acquired the knoweldge of how to combine 
community and government action to solve 
these problems, 

Perhaps the most unique contribution of 
all is the ability which mature women possess 
as mediators between groups, a role much 
needed in our society today. All of the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and sensitivity which ex- 
perience and the enrichment of years well 
lived can bring are utilized in this impor- 
tant skill. Women can be proud of this 
talent so much coveted and so greatly needed. 

We have no time to talk about growing 
old or retiring from the activity about us. 
There is too much to be done and the world 
is too exciting to turn our backs upon it. 
Life is a great and unending experience full 
of new adventures if one continues to be 
useful and active. There is so much to see, 
to tell, to learn, to do. The old patterns 
of retirement are out of date. Modern re- 
tirement provides additional free time for 
new outlooks, new insights, growth, oppor- 
tunities for service of unlimited variety. 

There is actually no retirement age for 
volunteers. Maintaining a happy and useful 
Ute brings dignity to old age. By our own 
activity we know that we have the oppor- 
tunity to change the old idea that growing 
old was something to dread and fear. In 
fact, I think we have already done much in 
that direction, and old age is even becoming 
fashionable, 

About 3 years ago the Social Security Ad- 
ministration did a study of 62 centenarians 
Who were receiving old age and survivors 
insurance benefits. Oddly enough, several 
of these were still working—one at age 118. 
Although all of these centenarians rónceded 
that they were old, none said that he had 
finished living and the general impression 
of the interviews was that most of them had 
found fulfillment in their interest in living. 
In fact, Mrs. Pinky Gaines, aged 107, a hos- 
pital worker in Concord, N.C., had just re- 
tired and was headed for the beach. Even 
though she said, “I look like a fool, wearing 
shorts.“ She believed in keeping up with 
the times. 

Many years ago Cicero made a statement 
which rings with truth for us today: “Not 
by physical force, not by bodily swiftness 
and agility are great things accomplished, 
but by deliberation, authority, and judg- 
ment; qualities of which old age is not 
deprived, but with which it is as a general 
rule even more abundantly provided.“ 

And George Santayana added another 
dimension to the qualities of older people: 

“Nothing is inherently or invincibly young 
except spirit. And spirit can enter a human 
being perhaps better in the quiet of old age 
and dwell there more undisturbed than in 
the turmoil of adventure. + Old places 
and old persons in their turn, when spirit 
dwells in them, have intrinsic vitality of 
which youth is incapable." 
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Shift of Public Opinion Against Farmer 
Will Not Help Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excel- 
lent editorial presentation from the 
Adyance-Yeoman, of Wickliffe, Ky., of 
Friday, July 10, 1959, relating to the pub- 
lic opinion campaign being waged 
against the farm program in some. of 
the Nation's press: 

From the Wickliffe (Ky.) Advance-Yeoman, 
July 10, 1959 
SHIFT or PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST FARMER 
WII Nor HELP AGEICULTURE 


Combined with other worries, the farmer 
seems to have lost most of his friends in 
his struggle for survival. Public opinion 
is being exerted In many sections against 
farm subsidies and the farm program. The 
hue and cry against the farm program is 
heard throughout the Nation's press, 

Many of the metropolitan papers are 
against the farm progrum and blasting it 
daily. This is sure to impress urban 
dwellers who have no understanding of the 
farm problem or interest in it. Recently 
the powerful Life magazine added their 
voice in a blast at the farm program and 
quoted statistics on large corporations and 
companies who were profiting by ASC cost- 
sharing programs to the detriment of the 
average citizen. They gave & powerful, con- 
vincing argument except for one sentence 
to the effect that the only solution to the 
farm program was to discontinue it and let 
competition drive the small farmer who used 
inefficient methods out of our economy. 

To us, such a statement makes as little 
sense as telling the man with 10 children 
who has trouble feeding them to go around 
and pinch off some heads so that the rest 
of the children will be well-fed. 

With so much criticism on help to the 
farmer and a presidential election coming 
up soon, this situation does not look good 
for the farmer. Tobacco support prices have 
really taken a beating in the press, Since 
Kentucky's biggest farm product is tobacco, 
produced on small farms in a State of small 
farms, this lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing in cities is sure to haye weight in Con- 
gress and an adverse effect on our economy. 

Where will the small farmer go when he 
is starved out on the farm? Where will 
the Nation go when the inefficient small 
farmer is eliminated? Will he go Into manu- 
facturing or service industries? There is 
no local manufacturing that can absorb 
these people—they will become transients 
hunting jobs throughout the Nation. Labor 
is having its own troubles. Automation has 
cut the unlon membership in every major 
industry * * and decreased membership 
is hurting the unions. The automobile in- 
dustry has been badly damaged. Foreign 
imports are making noticeable inroads on 
American production and into American ex- 
port markets by offering goods produced 
more cheaply. We see it in automobiles, 
electrical goods, steel, machine tools, office 
equipment, and even in farm machinery. 
We are being priced out of the world mar- 
kets and more and more U.S. firms are build- 
ing factories in other parts of the world in 
order to compete in world trade as well 
as to supply U.S. demands. 

Census figures show a farm population of 
22 ½ million, No longer do they influence 
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elections the way they used to do but that's 
still a lot of people. There are an esti- 
mated 10 million more whose income is 
dependent upon agriculture. You cannot 
deplete the earning power of more than 30 
million people without visiting a killing de- 
pression on the remaining 130 million. 

Government subsidies are not high 
enough to be much help to the farmer. 
And it is not true, as the Wall Street 
Journal maintains, that the farmers raise 
inferior products to take advantage of price 
supports. This may be true in a few iso- 
lated cases, but there are a few inequities 
in any law. It ts true, however, that the 
smallest farmer cannot take advantage of 
the present farm program like the biggest 
farmer can. This segment of our population 
is the hardest to reach. 

Many editors, sitting in air-conditioned 
offices, contemplating the fate of the small 
farmer, need to change places with him in 
the tobacco field for awhile. It would help 
their viewpoint to wipe a little honest sweat 
out of their eyes. 


Don’t Discourage the Retired 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well-known fact that one of the coun- 
try’s most challenging responsibilities is 
to adjust our thinking and our public 
and private policies to a more realistic 
and understanding appreciation of the 
role of our retired men and women. 

The number of people in our popula- 
tion over 65 years of age is increasing so 
fast that in 10 years it is estimated that 
10 percent of the total population will be 
included in that age group; and about 
that same time the key age group of 20 
to 65, from which almost our entire 
working force is drawn, will be reduced 
to only one-half of the overall popula- 
tion. 

The significance of these facts from 
the point of view of the health and 
psychological welfare of our retired peo- 
ple has been usefully emphasized in an 
article appearing in the July 12, 1959, 
issue of This Week magazine, a Sunday 
supplement of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article in the Recoxp and I 
commend it as well worth the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. s 

Indirectly, Mr. Speaker, it points up 
another important aspect of Govern- 
ment policy toward the retired. This 
involves the discouraging effect of the 
Social Security Act on the decision of 
retired workers to obtain part-time em- 
ployment, whether for psychological pur- 
poses, as the article recommends, or be- 
cause of real financial need. The pres- 
ent annual earnings limitation of $1,200 
is distinctly outmoded. As a retire- 
ment test, it is unrealistic, unwise, unfair, 
and discriminatory. 

It is unrealistic to keep the earnings 
limit at $1,200 a year in complete disre- 
gard of the ravages of inflation and the 
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great increase in the cost of living since 
the limit was first established. : 

It is unwise to discourage retired peo- 
ple from doing the part-time work which 
medical authorities are increasingly rec- 
ognizing as vital to the health and emo- 
tional welfare of our older people. 

It is unfair to impose the same limits 
on the earnings of widowed mothers sup- 
porting minor children which are im- 
posed on retired people with no depend- 
ents. 

It is discriminatory to penalize social 
security beneficiaries for earning more 
than $1,200 a year when there are no 
limits on the unearned income such as 
savings and investments which more for- 
tunate beneficiaries may receive without 
loss of benefits. 

For these reasons, Mr, Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to liberalize 
the retirement test in these respects: 
First, raise from $1,200 to $3,600 the limit 
on annual earnings which widowed 
mothers of children under 18 are allowed 
without loss of benefits; second, raise 
from $1,200 to $2,400 the annual earn- 
ings limitation for all others receiving 
benefits; and third increase from $80 to 
$100 the amount of excess earnings per- 
mitted before deductions of monthly 
benefits are required. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
[From This Week magazine, July 12, 1959 
Way SHovip You Rerme AT 65? 

(By Louis Orr, M.D., president, American 
Medical Association) 

Ortanno, FA. — This year more than 500,- 
000 men and women will retire. 

For many, it will be a lifelong dream come 
true. For others, it will be a death war- 
rant. 

I am referring to those individuals who 
will be forced out of their jobs by compul- 
sory retirement plans—plans put into effect 
in the belief that once an employee passes 
his 65th birthday he suddenly becomes an 
“old” man, too old to continue working. 

At the outset, I want to make it clear that 
I am not opposed to retirement for anyone 
who wants to retire. I am opposed, how- 
ever, to any arbitrary system which forces 
retirement at a given age. 

There is no scientific rhyme or reason for 
selecting 65“ as the magic number separat- 
ing the productive from the nonproductive, 
the healthy from the unhealthy. Physi- 
cians have no convenient rule-of-thumb 
definition for old age. We see certain de- 
generative signs as men progress in years, 
but we also see many men 65 and over in 
better mental and physical health than per- 
sons 10 or 20 years younger. 

There is, however, positive evidence that 
forced retirement can do irreparable mental 
and physical damage to an individual. As 
one recent study of the aged points out: 
“The change from provider to the one being 
provided for is the major causative factor 
in emotional disorders of the aged.” 

In America our attitude toward the aging 
has undoubtediy contributed to the steadily 
increasing number of persons 65 and over 
in mental hospitals. In Japan, a society 
which traditionally assigns positive assets 
and values to aging, mental illness actually 
decreases with age. 

NOT ALL BREAD AND HONEY 

There is a well-known biological axiom 
which states that organisms and tissues tend 
to die when they no longer serve a useful 
purpose—an axiom reinforced by hospital 
studies indicating that one of the major 
causes of premature and preventable senility 
is simply monotony and boredom, 
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My home State of Florida is widely recog- 
nized as a mecca for the retired. But I, 
and many other doctors, see a continual 
stream of patients for whom retirement has 
not meant a carefree life of bread and honey. 
Instead, it marks the beginning of a series of 
physical and emotional problems—severe 
hypertension, paranoia, stomach and kidney 
ailments, persistent headaches—triggered, 
quite often, by other than organic causes. 
One typical case was that of a 67-year-old 
accountant who had been forced into retire- 
ment 2 years earlier. Financially, retire- 
ment posed no problems; the man had a 
comfortable pension, savings, and owned his 
own home. His wife consulted the doctor 
initially. She was afraid, “that John might 
be getting slightly senile.” 

At first, her husband had enjoyed his 
leisure, the opportunity to fish, garden, read, 
or just relax. But for the last 8 months, 
nothing seemed to interest him, his ability to 
concentrate ahd his memory faltered, he had 
frequent headaches, was irritable. A short, 
joint consultation and a few phone calls 
sufficed for diagnosis and treatment. The 
cure: a part-time job in the business de- 
partment of one of the many new factories in 
our area, John’s symptoms disappeared 
shortly after his return to work. 

But the bulk of our population over 65 is 
not, and—if arbitrary retirement continues 
to be enforced—will not be as fortunate as 
this man. With the loss of job, many men 
lose their self-respect; their customary roles 
as homemakers and providers; their positions 
as productive and useful members of society. 
Many never recover from these losses. 

As a person ages, he is often less able to 
bounce back from stress and tension. Dr. 
Francis Braceland, former president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, observed 
that: In some patients who develop a 
psychosis for the first time in old age 
the role of stress is quite often evident. * * * 
Retirement from work often antedates the ill- 
ness. This bears out the thesis that one 
of the greatest sources of gratification in life 
is work and that its loss may have tre- 
mendous psychological impact.” 

The role of stress in aggravating heart di- 
sease, migraine, arthritis, and ulcers has been 


indicated time after time in both medical 


and lay magazines. 

After extensive examinations of 3,000 per- 
sons, Dr. Lawrence E, Hinkle, Jr., and Dr. 
Harold G. Wolff, of Cornelf University Med- 
ical College, announced that they believed 
that fully one-third of all human illnesses— 
from colds to cancer—can be traced to man’s 
reaction to his environment. The study 
showed that individuals tended to become ill 
when they were forced to adapt to difficult 
situations and that the greatest number of 
major afflictions were among persons who 
believed that their life situation was un- 
satisfactory and had the greatest difficulty 
adjusting to it. 


A SERIOUS IMBALANCE 


Today, 1 out of every 12 persons is over 
65; in 10 years the count will be 1 out of 10. 
Government population projections predict a 
serious imbalance in our labor force within 
the next decade; a smailer working group 
supporting more children and elderly people. 
Today, 57 percent of the population is be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 64; in 20 years, 
only 43 percent will be in this age group. 

If industry continues to slough off work- 
ers as they reach 65, the result, aside from 
medical considerations, can only be a siz- 
able financial drain on the productive“ seg- 
ment of the population. 

Companies offer many reasons for com- 
pulsory retirement—misconceptions also 
held by millions of Americans. The most 
common: older workers don’t produce 
enough; they're not as efficient; they're too 
weak; they have more accidents. 

Any medical man and some enlightened 
personnel officers know these arguments 
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don't fit a large number of the men and 
women over 65. 

In one test of a group of normal people 
aged 60 to 80, a sizable number were ac- 
tually faster than the average of any 
younger group in performing any measura- 
ble mental function. 

Other studies found no difference in at- 
tendance records between older and younger 
workers; that elderlry workers actually had 
fewer accidents; that any decrease in speed 
or physical capacity was compensated for by 
steadiness, reliability, and accuracy. 

Economic arguments are also put forth 
in defense of compulsory retirement. How- 
ever, a Department of Labor study group 
composed of experts from the pension and 
insurance fields found that later retire- 
ment reduces considerably the overall costs 
of pension programs: total payments made 
to a worker who retires at 67 average 15 per- 
cent less than if they started at 65. 

The committee also stated that: The im- 
pression that the related benefits of group 
life insurance, workman's compensation, and 
sickness and accident insurance cost a great 
deal more for older workers is mistaken. If 
benefits for dependents included maternity 
care, the cost may be less.” 

CLEAR AND URGENT DANGER 

The dangers of compulsory retirement are 
clear and urgent. The American Medical 
Association, through its Committee on 
Aging, has asked labor and industry to stop 
and reevaluate their support of arbitrary 
retirement systems. We ask that they be 
abandoned in favor of more flexible and 
practical systems, And we ask that they be 
abandoned now. 

Alternatives can be found among the 
many varieties of voluntary retirement 
pians in which the decision to retire is based 
on a worker's ability on the job rather than 
his age. 

Lockheed Aircraft, for example, instituted 
yoluntary retirement in 1942; 17 years of 
experience have proved that age does not 
determine a man's capabilities. The work 
record of every Lockheed employee, regard- 
less of age. is reviewed regularly. When a 
decline in efficlency appears to be caused by 
an increase in age, the situation is discussed 
with the employee. He may be transferred 
to a less exacting job or recommended for 
retirement. Personnel files at Lockheed 
show hundreds of employees 65 and over at 
work as inspectors, flight test mechanics, 
drill press operators, and in many other 
skilled job classifications, 

In many companies the decision to retire 
is a joint one based on frank discussions 
between the employee, his physician, job 
supervisor, and a personne] man, Other or- 
ganizations have similar reyiew boards. In- 
terestingly, at such places the decision to 
retire is often Initiated by the employee. 
The important point is that the worker has 
a choice; he is consulted, not arbitrarily let 
go. 

THE SEMIRETIREMENT PLAN 

Another alternative is semiretirement, In 
the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago, workers 
can take a 1-month leave of absence at 65, 
2 months at 66, and so on, As time away 
from work increases, the employee reaches 
a point where his pension and social. se- 
curity benefits provide more income than 
his salary does. 

A large Midwestern department store 
places retired employees on a daily hiring 
list, thus allowing them to keep busy 2 or 
3 days a week. Another office switches its 
over-65 workers to a 4-day week. 

The method is immaterial. What is im- 
portant is letting the qualified 65-year-old 
continue working if he wants to. As long 
as arbitrary retirement plans exist, con- 
tinued employment for older Americans will 
rank high on the list of urgently needed pre- 
ventive health measures, 
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How Some Bic Fmus SOLVE THE OLD-AGE 
g PROBLEM 
“Flexible retirement” plans pose many 


problems for industry. But more than 20 
major U.S. firms have already put into effect 
programs in which employees do not neces- 
sarily retire at 65. Among them are such 
companies as Minnesota -Mining & Manu- 
facturing, Montgomery Ward, International 
Harvester, American Airlines, American Mo- 
tors, Consolidated Edison of New York, and 
the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

The Wrigley plan, for example, gives a 
month's leave of absence in addition to reg- 
ular vacation to an employee who reaches 
65 and wants to keep on working. The fol- 
lowing year he gets 2 months’ leave, the 
third, 3, etc. Says Philip K. Wrigley, com- 
pany president: 

From our 8 years’ experience with the 
plan, we have found it successful in accom- 
plishing two things: 

“First, it enables the older employees to 
develop new interests and adjust to retire- 
Ment living. Second, it gives younger men 
the opportunity to take on more responsi- 
bility gradually, while receiving the benefit 
of the older employees’ knowledge and ex- 
perience,” 

Such plans are an indication that prob- 
lems of retirement are coming more and 
more to the fore. Recently, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur 8. 
Flemming named a group of leading citizens 
to serve on a special National Advisory Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on 


And in Atlantic City last month the Na- 
tional Industrial Advisory Committee and 
the American Geriatrics Society unanimous- 
ly passed a resolution urging “a more realis- 
tic and flexible” system of retirement for 
American workers. 


Unrealistic Income Limitations on OASI 
Beneficiaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mrs. John Rosevear of Elmira, N.Y., 
which points up the problem faced by 
those who receive old age and survivors 
insurance benefits under the Social Se- 
curity System and who must supplement 
this income with employment. 

The current income limitations are un- 
realistic in the light of today’s dollar 
Purchasing value and I believe the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means should give 
Serious consideration to my bill, H.R. 
2429, and the many other measures now 
pending before it which would increase 
the income limitations to a more realistic 
figure. 

The above mentioned letter follows: 

El AInA, N.Y., July 3, 1959. 
Hon, Howarn W. ROBISON, 
37th District of New York, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. Rosison: I wish to call to 
your attention the plight of those of us who 
collect social security and have our earning 
Capacity limited to $1,200 a year. Speaking 
for myself, I recently became a widow and 
will be entitled to collect my husband's 
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social security when I become 62, which will 
be August 6 of this year. 

Wishing to supplement my Income, I have 
found a very congenial position. This posi- 
tion, though for only 4 hours a day, is one 
of responsibility and my employers are will- 
ing to pay $35 per week or approximately 
$150 per month. They not only are willing 
to pay this much but prefer to do so, as they 
wish to be able to demand performance ac- 
cordingly. However, I am in the ridiculous 
position of having to tell them that I cannot 
accept more than $100 per month, and no 
prospect of a raise ever. 

It is not that we who collect social secu- 
rity are asking for additional funds, or at 
any rate I am not, many of us simply want 
to be able to compete in the business world 
with other normal human beings. We hear 
and read so much about the problems of 
older people and how necessary it is to help 
them to help themselves. Well I, for one, 
am asking for an opportunity to help my- 
self. 

If there be any Congressman who has tried 
recently to live on social security and $100 
per month, may he be the first one to get 
up and defend this ruling or law. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. JOHN ROSEVEAR. 


The Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our Ambassador to Mexico, 
Hon. Robert C. Hill, made an address to 
the graduating class of the American 
Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, 


- Ariz., June 3, which constitutes a worth- 


while contribution on the subject of 
foreign affairs. By reason of Mr, Hill's 
ability as an observer, together with his 
wide experience, few people in our For- 
eign Service are better prepared to speak 
on this subject. Ambassador Hill cer- 
tainly ranks high among our many able 
men in foreign service. His address im- 
presses me so much that I feel it should 
be put in the Recorp that it might be 
more widely available. 


Some of the major papers in Mexico 
had editorials on this speech which I 
would like to include in the Recorp be- 
cause of the firsthand observations 
which the editors made of Mr. Hill's 
impressions. 

The address and editorials follow: 

THE CHALLENGE 


(An address -delivered by U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, Robert C. HN], before the gradu- 
ating class of the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. June 3, 
1959) 


When Carl Sauer, your president, invited 
me to address the graduating class of the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, I re- 
arranged my schedule to permit me the op- 
portunity to speak to this representative 
group of Americans who are about to leave 
on important assignments overseas. Today, 
every American who lives abroad in any ca- 
pacity is an ambassador of the United States. 
You are as important to the welfare of the 
United States as any Government official. 
Your conduct and your actions will be care- 
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fully watched by all people with whom you 
come in contact abroad. This constitutes a 
challenge to all of us. 

This is really a challenge to ourselves. 
It is the challenge that right and justice 
shall prevail. It is the challenge to believe 
in our concern for human dignity and the 
individual rights of peoples everywhere. It 
is the challenge to believe in and practice 
our democratic ideals. It is the challenge 
to believe in our historic institutions, It is 
the challenge to believe in the vast poten- 
tial of our free economy and a better life 
for everyone. It is the challenge to com- 
municate these convictions in a positive way 
to the foreign peoples with whom you come 
in contact. 

However, there are some today who believe 
the challenge to be Soviet Russia. As a re- 
sult, I have become greatly concerned with 
the distorted image of Russia that seems to 
be increasingly held by many of my fellow 
citizens. You will recall that the Chinese 
Communists use the term “paper tiger“ to 
describe the United States. It would appear 
to me that this term should apply instead 
to the Soviet Union. In looking at Russia, 
many of us seem to see only the snarling 
face of the tiger and,not the paper behind 
it. This seems to be frightening some of 
us half to death. This image of Russia can- 
not be attributed only to Communist propa- 
ganda, massive though it may be, Many 
people innocently contribute to this image 
with dire warnings regarding Soviet ad- 
vances. Though of course they do not mean 
it that way, they sotind as though they really 
do believe that communism is the wave of 
the future. 

Recently my wife and I visited Russia and 
the satellite countries. I came away to 
freedom encouraged to note that we are 
many years in advance of their economic 
development. I returned to breathe the free 
air outside of Russia convinced that we are 
miles ahead of them. As General “Lightning 
Joe“ Collins kept reminding us some years 
back, the Communists are not 10 feet tall. 

I am not referring to Russian boasts of 
military strength. I am not qualified to 
speak on military matters. What concerns 
me here are social and economic factors rele- 
vant to the two nations. 

I learned while traveling in Europe that 
Mikoyan's report on what he saw in the 
United States ot our economic strength has 
shaken the confidence of Mr. Khrushchev 
and company. This is not surprising. After 
all, none of the other principal Soviet leaders 
presently in power has ever seen the United 
States. 

Why not seriously consider arranging for 
other important Soviet leaders to visit us? 
Why not show them what the United States 
is really like? Let them see with their own 
eyes our steel mills, our automobile plants, 
and our aircraft industry. Let them visit 
TVA. Show them acres of workers’ houses 
and nearby supermarkets. Let them talk 
with the American worker at the machine 
and with the American farmer in the field. 
Let them get it straight from our citizens. 
Let's open the eyes of the Soviet leaders. 
We have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by letting them see the power and sta- 
bility of the United States. The majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
stated some time ago: “If we remain eco- 
nomically and militarily strong, we need have 
no fear.” In my opinion, there is absolutely 
no doubt about it. 

We must seize upon new and dramatic 
ideas to demonstrate to the world what the 
United States really stands for. Facts do not 
speak for themselves. They must be com- 
municated. We have not fully utilized our 
strength in this critical area. You can call 
it salesmanship, public relations, informa- 
tion, or what you may it is of overwhelming 
importance. 
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Let me give you a specific instance. The 
Russians have done, a massive job of selling 
the idea in the United States—and else- 
where in the world—that their TU-104 Jet is 
the outstanding development in aviation to- 
day, When they want to impress a visiting 
head of State, they fiy him in one of these 
planes, Or if a high Russian official is going 
abroad on an important mission, they often 
send him in their latest aircraft. But the 
renl truth is that, commercially, the Rus- 
sian jet has been rejected abroad. Aviation 
experts say it is neither practical or eco- 
nomical. Commercially, they can't sell it. 

On the other hand, the United States has 
jet aircraft in operation and in commercial 
use both here in the United States and 
abroad. These powerful Jets have not been 
rejected by domestic or foreign buyers. 
When Vice President Nrxon goes to Moscow 
in July to open the important American ex- 
hibit in Sokolniki Park, why not send him 
in a Boeing 707, a Douglas DC-8, or a Con- 
vair 880? Why not consider sending our top 
officials to important meetings throughout 
the world in our latest aircraft? I don't 
propose this in order to flaunt our military 
strength, but to demonstrate the great tech- 
nical advances we have achieved. If Vice 
President Nixon flies to Moscow in one of our 
own big jets, let's invite the Russian people 
to visit the plane. Let them judge for them- 
selves concerning U.S, productive capabili- 
ties versus those of the Soviet Union. 

What we are talking about here, essen- 
tially, is face and prestige. We are talking 
about communicating facts to foreign peo- 
ples in imaginative and dramatic ways. 
When Mrs. Hill and I visited Warsaw, I was 
shocked to see how the American Embassy 
personnel lived. Our American Ambassador 
lives in modest quarters, while only a few 
blocks away the Soviet Ambassador lives in 
a palace. Our Foreign Service personnel in 
Warsaw are living in quonset huts on the 
Chancery grounds and in apartment build- 
ings that would have long since been con- 
demned in the United States. Now Iam not 
suggesting that our people overseas should 
live in an extravagant fashion. I am say- 
ing they should live in decent and com- 
parable quarters, if only for purposes of 
morale. They certainly should not be re- 
stricted by the Communists to second-rate 

that give to the Polish people the 
false impression that we are not a proud and 
a strong Nation. 

Warsaw is the most depressing city I have 
ever visited in my life. It was 90 percent 
damaged during World War II, and today 
the rubble still remains. And all the while 
the Russians bleed the Poles white. In 
Warsaw the Russians have bullt a monument 
to themselves—a towering so-called cultural 
institute that looms over that ruined and 
desolate city. I thought as I looked down 
from this building on the devastation below 
that the world should know more about this 
condition. How many people in the world 
are aware that 14 years after World War II 
Poland remains crushed? Is this what the 
Soviets mean when they talk about aid? 
They supposedly have been aiding Poland 
for 14 years, and look at its deplorable con- 
dition today. Is this an example of the 
kind of aid they mean when they offer eco- 
nomic assistance to other nations around 
the world? Contrast this with the reality of 
American cooperation offered those war- 
devastated nations in Europe when they 
asked us for a helping hand. Contrast the 
prosperity of West Germany With the poverty 
of Poland today. 

While in Moscow, I visited a housing de- 
velopment where allegedly 200,000 people 
live. From photos, the development looks 
impressive. But a personal inspection re- 
vealed that the construction of this vast 
housing development was unbelievably bad. 
Some of the buildings only 2 years old have 
already been condemned. 
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Even Pravda in a recent editorial took 
note of this. As quoted in the Washington 
Post of May 7, the official Communist Party 
paper said: “The quality of some of the 
newly erected building ‘can be greatly criti- 
cized’.” Wiliam A. Jordan in a recent New 
York Times magazine article, Why Russia 
Needs the Iron Curtain,” said; Authorities 
on Soviet affairs say more important than 
keeping foreigners from seeing too much of 
Soviet life, it is mecessary for the Kremlin 
leaders to prevent any considerable number 
of their own people from seeing the reality 
of life in other lands.” 

The brutal truth is that the Soviet 
tyranny, just like every tyrannical regime 
in history, is built on the sweat, blood and 
misery of its own people, while its leaders 
have the gall to boast of economic progress. 

In my opinion, people should not let 
themselves be victimized by Soviet propa- 
ganda, People should stop giving the ap- 
pearance of being spellbound by the various 
publicized technical achievements of the 
Soviet Union. Our people should remem- 
ber that the Russian people still live at 
virtually the same low standard of living 
as they did back in 1917. Now the Russians 
say they want to help other nations raise 
their standard of living. 


On a humorous note, speaking of Russian’ 


ignorance about the outside world, let me 
tell you of my visit to a Moscow factory. 
This was described by Intourist as the out- 
standing factory in the Soviet Union. My 
host proudly showed me a bicycle they man- 
ufacture, and spent 15 minutes demonstrat- 
ing the coaster brake. He said it was a 
new Russian invention. When I told him 
that 34 years ago—as a boy in New Hamp- 
shire, I had a bike with a New Departure 
coaster brake and so did all my friends, 
my host was astonished and said he didn't 
believe it, 

Having spent 21 years at home and abroad 
as Ambassador and businessman and having 
the opportunity to inspect various manu- 
facturing plants, I can tell you that this 
particular factory—supposedly one of Rus- 
sla's best—was obsolete by U.S. standards. 

When you are told about the wonders of 
Russia, you might ask yourself these simple 
questions: Have you ever wondered why 
Soviet diplomats so often try to escape to 
freedom on the eve of their return to Mos- 
cow? Have you ever thought of the terrible 
decision these men and their families have 
to make when, after a few years abroad, 
they look at the open roads of the free 
world and know they must go back to the 
narrow prison of their homeland? Have 
you observed the photos of their sorrowing 
faces, as, flanked by Moscow's burly guards, 
these seekers for freedom are hustled aboard 
a plane in Canada, Australia, Burma, or Lon- 
don to be never heard from again? Have 
you ever heard of an American diplomat 
who jumped off an Embassy wall to remain 
in an Iron Curtáin country rather than 
return to the United States? 

We need, somehow, to have greater pene- 
tration of the Iron Curtain. For one thing, 
instead of the U.S. Information Agency be- 
ing criticized, in my opinion, it should be 
supported by the American people. We 
must have an information program armed 
with facts to compete with the massive 
instrument of Soviet propaganda. On both 
sides, we need to know more about one 
another. I say, go and see for yourself. 
But in doing so, get behind the facade and 
dig into the real facts about Russia. As 
more of our citizens go to Russia, I would 
like to see many more Russians emerge 
from behind the Iron Curtain and come to 
the United States to see for themselves our 
way of life. 

I would like to urge all of you to con- 
trast the rise in the standard of living in 
the United States where we have what has 
been called the continuing revolution with 
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that of Russia. I tifink you will be aston- 
ished at how far we have come in such a 
short time. This represents another pro- 
blem in communication. Many people in 
the world think that the United States 
somehow has always been a rich country 
with a high standard of living, This is not 
true. Arm yourself with facts and get the 
true story across to your foreign friends. 
We have come a long way in the past 50 
years, a fantastically long way. This prog- 
ress has not been accomplished at the ex- 
pense of our democratic ideals, nor wrung 
from the sweat and blood of the American 
people. ri 

As you travel and work abroad, communi- 
cate to our foreign friends that we are not 
trying to cast the rest of the world in our 
image. We do want them to understand 
that we are ready and willing to help them 
along the road to economic progress and 
with no political strings attached. We be- 
lieve that social and economic progress in 
any country is a contribution toward our 
own search for peace and prosperity in a 
world of greater abundance for all. 

Speaking of contrasts between systems of 
government, compare the Mexican Revolu- 
tion with that of Russia, Here we have a 
great neighboring nation, dedicated to the 
ways of freedom and justice, a nation that 
continues to achieve extraordinary economic 
and social progress as each year passes. 
Next year—1960—Mexico will celebrate the 
150th anniversary of her first revolution, that 
of 1810 when the Grito of Dolores, the cry 
of revolt, was heard from the doors of a lit- 
tle church in Dolores. Next year, Mexico 
will also celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
her revolution of 1910, the uprising which 
set the framework for modern Mexico, In 
all its phases, the Mexican Revolution, to 
use Lincoln’s words, has been a revolution 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and not as was the revolution in 
Russia—for the glorification of party and 
state against individual freedom and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Possibly you would be interested in a few 
additional comments about your neighbor, 
Mexico, and the other countries of Latin 
America, Here we find a vast area, rich in 
resources with an exploding population, in- 
dustrializing rapidly, an area that shares our 
democratic ideals, an area making enormous 
progress, Here we find a part of 
our three Americas—North America, Central 
America, and South America—with which 
we are vitally concerned, and with which we 
must intensify the whole range of our rela- 
tions. Here we find an area which is an 
important bastion of the free world, where 
proud nations cherish their freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Working together under modern condi- 
tions means the creation of a long-range, 
mutually helpful pattern for cooperation. 
It does not mean thinking of Latin America 
in terms of occasional, one-shot profitable 
deals. It means that constructive, workable 
solutions must be found for the problems 
of inter-American trade. We have to think 
in terms of a mutually beneficial balance 
for the long pull. I am happy to say that 
my experience in Latin America has shown 
me that the vast majority of American firms 
operating in the area do think and act in 
exactly these terms of long-range, mutual 
interest. 

The economic opportunities lying ahead 
for Latin America, as in our own country, are 
beset with many problems. In our search 
for ways to work with Latin American coun- 
tries to solve these problems, we have re- 
cently been carefully reexamining our poli- 
cles. Within the last 2 years, a number of 
constructive moves have been made, includ- 
ing our participation in a billion dollar inter- 
American bank designed to accelerate eco- 
nomic development. This idea, I might add, 
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originated with Mexico at the first Inter- 
American conference in Washington in 1889. 

We have also been reexamining our poli- 
cies with regard to one of the most critical 
problems affecting numerous Latin American 
countries, stability and fair prices for key 
raw materials. The leveling of the peaks 
and the valleys in the supply and the prices 
of-raw materials present a formidable prob- 
lem which must be solved. Some feel strong- 
ly that stability can only be achieved by 
international price or quota agreements such 
as that which has operated well for many 
years for the sugar industry. Why, the ques- 
tion arises, cannot this type of agreement 
operate equally well in the case of coffee 
and cotton and other basic agricultural and 
mineral products? Others strongly question 
the feasibility or desirability of the com- 
modity agreement approach. Still others feel 
that the long-term solution for individual 
Latin American countries lies in greater di- 
versification of production and increased in- 
dustrialization. Much serious attention is 
also being given to the gradual development 
of broader commercial and economic unifica- 
tion within the Latin American area—that 
is, the common market idea. 

I make this reference to some of the basic 
Latin American problems in order to under- 
line their importance. For if the Western 
Hemisphere is to achieve that needed prog- 
ress in economic development that so many 
millions of our fellow Americans to the 
south insist upon, these problems must be 
solved. Inevitably, they will be solved 
through increasingly intensified inter- 
American cooperation. The challenge to us 
all is to find the most practical and work- 
able means to accelerate this cooperative 
spirit. I say challenge to us all because, as 
many of you go abroad to Latin America on 
your individual business pursuits, you—even 
as individuals—will see and feel the effects 
of these broad problems. Therefore, it is up 
to you as individually responsible leaders to 
think beyond your immediate concerns and 
to contribute in every way you possibly can 
in both idea and action toward the solution 
of these problems, This is the way in which 
you will be real representatives abroad of the 
United States of America. 

In these remarks on this very important 
evening of your lives, I have tried to indi- 
cate to you some aspects of the challenge 
we face as a nation and as individuals. 
From the very nature of the American In- 
stitute for Foreign Trade and my previous 
visit to your school, I know that you here 
have eager, inquiring minds. When you 
arrive at your foreign post, get out and mix 
with the people. Exchange ideas with your 
foreign friends. Learn to speak their lan- 
guage, Make a positive contribution to the 
ideals and institutions of the free world. 

May God bless you In your various assign- 
ments. 

[From the Mexico City Excelsior, June 5, 
1959] 


DICTATORSHIP OR FREEDOM 


The continuing dilemma that is the es- 
sence of the road that the individual, so- 
clety, or the state is to choose—the dilemma 
in which man must decide between dicta- 
torship or freedom—has seldom been set 
forth with such clarity of decision as was 
done by Ambassador Robert C. Hill in his 
speech in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Without resorting to the subtleties or 
trickeries of language, avoiding somber or 
threatening tones, deleting the tedious and 
vain expressions “I saw" and “I know,” 
without praising some and insulting others, 
Mr. Hill, in the comprehensive address to 
which we refer, set before the world the 
need for choosing between the road to free- 
dom and the road to dictatorship. 

In referring to the road to freedom, Mr. 
Hull accurately pointed to one of the most 
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outstanding events of our day, the Mexican 
Revolution. 

In fact, how great is the difference between 
the Mexicans of 1910 clamoring for the pub- 
lic liberties and the Russians of 1917 estab- 
Ushing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
And what an extraordinary difference be- 
tween one movement, made up of the Mexi- 
can people of 1910, and the intellectual sedi- 
tion which took place in Russia in 1917. 

The Mexican Revolution may have made 
great, extremely great, errors; but all was 
saved because its leaders did not—like the 
Russlans—demand the establishment of a 
violent dictatorship for the benefit of an in- 
telligent oligarchy instead of a democracy 
for the welfare of the people. 

Let us not consider wherein Ambassador 
Hill's speech may benefit his country in its 
struggle against international communism. 
But let us make the necessary and thorough 
considerations about the usefulness of such 
a document to the doctrine of independence 
and sovereignty of peoples, to public and 
civil freedom of Mexico and the world and to 
the guarantee of a reign of permanent jus- 
tice. 

WITHOUT DOORS OR WINDOWS 

Our country * * * is more than just a 
flagbearer for a social issue as a conse- 
quence of the revolution; our country has 
been and is the champion of freedom. 

Consequently, if we are to defend our- 
selves against communism and to safeguard 
Mexico against the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and against Soviet propaganda, we 
must rely on the high dedication to liberty 
of all Mexicans. * * Freedom represents 
good as against the evil of Sovietiza- 
tion. * * * Mexico is a nation without doors 
and without windows. * * * Mexico is a 
country without secrets because Mexico loves 
and practices collective freedom. 

We allow strangers freedom of move- 
ment. * * * Because our people love and re- 
spect public freedom—the strongest wall 
against communism—there never has been 
an attempt to curb freedom of the press or 
freedom of expression. 

Therefore, Ambassador Hill's opinion fills 
us with pride and satisfaction. * * * The 
U.S. diplomat asks that more and more Soviet 
citizens visit and study his country, the 
United States. We repeat that Mexico's doors 
are wide open to all, with the exception of 
those whose aims are to create chaos or to 
establish a dictatorship of the proletariat or 
any other dictatorship. 

[From the Mexico City Ei Universal Grafico, 
June 5, 1959] 


THE PAPER TIGER 


Thé statements made in Phoenix, Ariz., by 
Mr. Robert C. Hil, US. Ambassador in 
Mexico, have been widely commented upon 
throughout the world: Among other things, 
Mr. Hill stressed the contrast between the 
Mexican revolution, which was truly a peo- 
ple’s revolution, and the Russian revolution, 
which had as its purpose the glorification of 
the Communist Party. Mr. Hill also said 
that the Chinese Communists use the-term 
“paper tiger“ to describe the United States. 
“It would appear to me,” said the Ambas- 
sador, “that this term should apply instead 
to the Soviet Union.” 

The distinguished diplomat then went on 
to describe some of the observations he made 
during his recent trip to the Soviet Union, 
where he saw for himself that the much- 
talked-about Soviet power was inferior to 
that of the United States. 

But the most important part of Mr. Hill's 
statements was the reference to “the brutal 
truth of Soviet tyranny, which, like every 
tyrannical regime in history, is built on the 
sweat, blood, and misery of its own people, 
while its leaders have the gall to boast of 
economic progress“ However, what he did 
not say—and undoubtedly not because he 
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ignores it—is that, as far as propaganda is 
concerned, the Soviets are ahead of the 
United States and of other countries. Of 
course, this propaganda costs money, much 
money, obtained with the blood and sweat 
of the oppressed peoples; but undoubtedly 
this propaganda has had results. Europe 
first, then Asia, and now America have seen 
how the clever and cunning farce, the great 
lie of the Red paradise, infiltrates and pene- 
trates to such an extent that it makes some 
converts who believe blindly that the Com- 
munist regime is better than the democratic 
form of government. 

All of America is saturated with Red prop- 
aganda. And it has been positively estab- 
lished that most of thts literature is pro- 
duced by the Soviet Embassy in Mexico. 
When we were children, our grandparents 
used to scare us with the childish threat 
“Ahi viene el coco” (“Here comes the scare- 
crow"). History now repeats itself. Mos- 
cow is trying to scare us again. But the 
Russian scarecrow is outdated. The world 
knows that Khrushehev's threats are noth- 
ing but bravado, Russia will never dare to 
attack the Western Powers because she 
would lose the war as she has lost them all. 
She wants to dominate the world but * * * 
with propaganda. She wants to enslave hu- 
manity but with fairy tales. But the Krem- 
lin leaders should remember that all fairy 
tales, no matter how long, have an end. 
And this end may be closer than they think. 
[From the Mexico City El Zocalo, June 8, 

1959] 
HILL'S SPEECH: Two REVOLUTIONS 


Speaking in Phoenix, Ariz, before the 
graduates of the Foreign Trade Institute, the 
U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, Robert C. Hill, 
uncoyered the Communist farce, pointed to 
the brutal tyranny which reigns in Russia 
and in the satellite countries, and then 
showed the contrast which exists between the 
Mexican revolution and the revolution of 
1917, which the Bolshevik Party used to take 
over Russia. 

With firmness of thought, the Ambassador 
pointed out that our revolution could be de- 
scribed as truly a revolution of the people, 
by the people, and for the people—to use 
Lincoln's unforgettable words. On the other 
hand, the Russian revolution served only to 
glorify the party and to crush individual 
freedom and human dignity. 

The North American diplomat spoke of our 
efforts, of our struggle, of our aspirations and 
of our customs and, in every one of his state- 
ments, he emphasized above all that Mexico 
is a country where the revolution has brought 
about a regime of dignity and unity. 

Speaking of the Soviet Union, he defined 
it as a “paper tiger,” stating that the West 
must not let itself develop a fear complex 
and must look behind the facade of Soviet 
imperialistic communism and see the hu- 
miliations and sufferings which it has 
brought to its peoples. For, after all, Russia 
has built its power on slavery. And this 
cannot possibly be compared to the strength 
of civic consciousness which our revolution 
has brought about in its 50 years of existence, 

History has proven that Marxism-Leninism 
is inadequate both as a philosophy and as a 
science. And the main reason for this is 
first of all that this doctrine ignores human 
values and secondly that it is based on hatred 
and the negation of the concept of patriotism. 

To illustrate that this is true, we wish to 
point out that in the difficult hours of World 
War II when Hitler’s hordes invaded hun- 
dreds of square kilometers of the territory 
of the Soviet Union, the propaganda for the 
defense of the latter country was not based 
on Marxist dialectics, on Leninist positions, 
or on doctrines originated by Stalin. Holy 
Russia was used again as a theme. Holy 
Russia was invoked by those who, shortly 
before, were denying the concept of patriot- 
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ism and were propounding the concept of 
internationals based on class struggle, 

The Russian revolution of 1917 was 
marred from its very birth. It was marred 
because the dictatorship of the proletariat 
implied the very negation of any sense of 
unity and signified the taking over of power 
by a group representing an absolute minority 
lacking any sense of patriotism. 

The state which the Russians call a So- 
cialist state is a denial of freedom; it is a 
state which expropriates the national wealth 
of the country at the cost of the slavery of 
large masses of people. Therefore, the Rus- 
sian revolution was neither of the people, 
by the people nor for the people. 

Democracy is nothing but a system of 
political organization under which, for the 
benefit of the people, the people themselves 
elect their representatives who govern in 
their name and who, with the people’s sup- 
port, plan the development and progress of 
the country. 

The mere use of the word “democracy” 
does not guarantee the government is truly 
a democratic one. Just like other things in 
life which can be imitated and falsified, 
there is a counterfelt democracy, an imitated 
democracy, a false democracy. 

But Mexico has established a political and 
economic system perfectly adjusted to Its 
needs in which the collective interest is 
guaranteed by constitutional norms which 
reflect the common aspiration. 

But above all, the noteworthy, the most 
definitive aspect of the Mexican revolution 
was to have brought about a political system 
which encourages the struggle for unity and 
exalts the concept of patriotism. 

For a country to be truly free, these rights 
which our Constitution upholds must be 
fully guarded * * these rights which are 
ours and which no Mexican will ever allow 
to be violated. 

Furthermore, the constant preoccupation 
with progress and social justice is linked in 
our minds to absolute respect for human 
dignity. We do not want and cannot con- 
ccive of collective concepts based on slavery. 

The U.S. Ambassador to Mexico—who lives 
among us and whose skill, warmth and per- 
sonality no one can deny—has proven that 
he has understood the very essence of our 
revolution and, in comparing it with the 
Russian revolution, he has truly pointed out 
the abyss which separates the two: It is the 
difference between the negative hatred repre- 
sented by the concept of class struggle and 
the firm and coherent concept of nationalism 
without xenophobia and of progress without 
slavery. 

[From the Mexico City Excelsior, June 6, 
1959 


TRUTH: A Srenrr WEAPON 


7 We want to underline other parts of the 

important speech made by Ambassador Hill 
in Phoenix, Ariz. They confirm the fact 
that democracy’s most powerful secret 
Weapon against Soviet totalitarianism is 
truth. 

Whereas U.S.S.R. propaganda disseminates 
lies throughout the world for the purpose 
of impressing naive people with a supposed 
technical, social, and economic development, 
Hill urges that all facilities be accorded to 
the people on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain so that they can travel to the United 
States to see for themselves and compare 
the high standard of LUving enjoyed by 
US. workers. 

Ambassador Hill urges his countrymen to 
display U.S. prosperity as the best weapon 
against Russian lies. “Why don't we 
seriously consider the possibility of arrang- 
ing for visits of important Soviet leaders?” 
asks the U.S. Ambassador. “Why don’t we 
show them what the United States really is?” 

An article in the New York Times maga- 
zine, by William A, Jordan, expresses more or 
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less the same idea. The writer points out 
that “experts in Soviet affairs say that more 
important to Kremlin leaders than prevent- 
ing foreigners from seeing too much of Soviet 
life is preventing their own people from wit- 
nessing living conditions in other countries. 
The Russian man in the street thinks that 
his living conditions are not as good as those 
of North Americans, but he has no idea as 
to how different they really are. Nor does 
he realize that he enjoys much less of the 
good things of life than the people of almost 
all other European countries.” 

The realization of the contrast between 
slavery and liberty, between a life of priva- 
tion and a life filled with comfort and abun- 
dance—that is, the difference between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States—is the best 
and most powerful weapon that democratic 
nations can wield in the cold war against 
Communist imperialism. The secret weapon 
most feared by the U.S.S.R. is truth, and 
this explains the Iron Curtain and Soviet 
propaganda geared to maintain a situation 
that is possible only through isolation 
and lies. 

ECONOMIC BALANCE 

Better relations between the countries of 
our hemisphere cannot be achieved while 
there is a tremendous economic difference 
between countries and while Latin American 
nations are forced to sell raw products and 
to buy manufactured goods at the prices set 
by economically powerful nations which 
control the world market. 

Resentments will disappear oniy when an 
economic balance is achieved on this conti- 
nent, when imports and exports are bal- 
anced and disadvantageous competition, 
which causes the ruin of countries with lim- 
ited resources, is abolished, Through long 
and sinister experience, Latin America knows 
that for charming expressions of cooperation 
and solidarity to be believed they must be 
based on fair treatment, without one-sided 
privileges. 

Ambassador Hill agrees with us in en- 
visaging this goal as he set forth in his 
recent speech at Phoenix, Ariz., during grad- 
uation week at the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade. He specified that “working 
together under modern conditions means es- 
tablishing a system of far-reaching coopera- 
tion that will be mutually useful. It does 
not mean thinking of Latin America only 
in regard to occasional momentary and 
greatly profitable business deals, It means 
the need for finding constructive and useful 
solutions to the problems of Inter-American 
commerce, We must think in terms of bal- 
ance that will in the end be of mutual 
benefit. * one of the most critical 
problems affecting numerous countries in 
Latin America is that of fair and stable 
prices for key materials. * * * Some people 
feel stability can only be achieved by setting 
international prices or quota agreements, 
such as those governing the sugar industry. 
Why would not the same type of agreement 
be equally useful in the case of coffee, cot- 
ton and other agricultural products and 
basic minerals?“ 

Considering present crises in relation to 
coffee, cotton, zinc and other Latin Ameri- 
can products, Ambassador Hill's statements 
are of current Interest and it is to be hoped 
that they will be taken into considera- 
tion by US. political and economic 
leaders. In order to affirm the ties which 
unite the free peoples of America before 
the totalitarian threat of the U.S.S.R., we 
must be, reciprocally, good friends and as- 
sociates. ji 

Hill emphasized that “our problems should 
be solved by means of ever-increasing inter- 


American cooperation. * * * The challenge. 


to us all consists in finding the most prac- 
tical way of strengthening this spirit of co- 
operation,” he sald, “in order to reach an 
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perity of American nations Is impossible. 
No effective alliance can be based on in- 
equality; lasting friendship and business as- 
sociation demand mutual respect of our real 
and common interests.” 


Report on Arbitration by the Commission 
on the Administration of Justice in New 
York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith a report on the subject 
of arbitration procedures in the courts 
made by the Commission on the Admin- 
istration of Justice in New York State. 
This report refers to the satisfactory re- 
sults as the result of arbitration pro- 
cedures achieved under Mr. Justice 
Nathan Sweedler, former justice of the 
Municipal Court of the city of New York. 
It reads as follows: 

Arbitration as a process Intended to sup- 
plement, not supplant the work of the court, 
is a more effective method of disposition 
than conciliation, Although the rules gov- 
erning arbitration have been in effect since 
1917, they have hitherto received small 
attention. 

In April 1932, Justice Sweedler, of Brook- 
lyn, initiated a plan under which he offers 
voluntary arbitration to the parties in each 
action coming before him. Broadly speak- 
ing, his purpose was twofold: to make real 
use of the municipal court arbitration rules 
and to help relieve calendar congestion. He 
himself provides a certain number of arbi- 
trators, any one of whom, the parties may 
choose to arbitrate their controversy. He 
has obtained the services of many prominent 
attorneys and laymen. > 

As soon as the parties have presented 
themselves to the arbitrator, he causes them 
to sign an agreement binding them to accept 
the results of the arbitration. The plaintiff 
and defendant then tell their stories, on 
the basis of which the arbitrator makes his 
award and the court enters judgment. 

It was observed that, while attorneys were 
present, they took little part in the pro- 
ceedings, the arbitrator acting as judge and 
counsel. Because he could dispense with 
the rules of evidence, much time was saved. 
Litigants seemed satisfied with the results 
of arbitration, possibly because of the atti- 
tude of the arbitrators, one of whom explain- 
ed in each case why he held as he did. In 
one case, the arbitrator, after holding for 
the plaintiff, brought about an agreement 
that the plaintiff would not press for pay- 
0 until the defendant obtained a posi- 

on. 

Attorneys, also, were favorably disposed 
toward arbitration. Their reaction was, how- 
ever, that they would be more willing to 
arbitrate before a lawyer than a layman, 

Both jury and nonjury actions have been 
arbitrated in the courts presided over by Jus- 
tice Sweedier. He himself estimates that 
in about 2 years he has disposed of between 
1,500 and 1,800 actions by informal methods 
of disposition including conciliation and 
arbitration. He further estimates that, if 
arbitration and conciliation became settled 


economic balance without which the pros-* practices, at least 50 percent of the actions 
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in the municipal court would be disposed 
of by these methods of disposition. 

The system has had excellent results and 
has met with general approval. In Novem- 
ber 1931. Justice Sweedier, in denying a 
motion to set aside the award of an arbi- 
trator and restore the case to the trial 
calendar declared that this was the first 
objection to the award of an arbitrator in 
the year and a half during which he had 
provided facilities for arbitration. (See 
Schulter v. Lerney,; 142 Misc. Rept. 21.) 

There have been several other recent ap- 
plications of arbitration. On March 6, 1933, 
Justice McHugh inaugurated in the Second 
District of the Bronx, a system of arbitra- 
tion much like Justice Sweedler's except that 
it applied only to nonjury actions. During 
the month 142 cases were arbitrated, 

During the month of January 1933, in-the 
ninth district in Manhattan, Justice Lauer 
conducted, in connection with the 
calendar of the court, a special calendar of 
arbitration. After his appointment as presi- 
dent-justice, the experiment was continued 
by Justice Roeder. A number of attorneys 
consented to aid the court and were in daily 
attendance, prepared to act without com- 
pensation as arbitrators and conciliators, 
Their names were published in advance in 
the Law Journal. The notice in the Law 
Journal stated that it was hoped in this way 
to dispose of twice the usual number of 
cases, Seventy-five cases were arbitrated. 
The attorneys acting as arbitrators were cit- 
cularized by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York for comments and criti- 
cisms. 

Thus, wherever tried, arbitration has been 
an unqualified success. Besides doing away 
with the animosity that often springs up at 
trials, it provides expeditious and equitable 
disposal of actions with little if any expense 
to the litigants or the city. At the same 
time, wider use of arbitration would measur- 
ably decrease the intolerably congested con- 
ditions of municipal-court calendars. 

The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York has several times endorsed arbitra- 
tion and suggested its extension to the 
justices of the municipal court. 


Amendments to the National Banking Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
today favorably reported H.R. 8160. 

In connection with the consideration 
of this bill in subcommittee, of which 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia Mr. Pavi Brown], is the chair- 
man, the question was raised about the 
Provision in the bill which dealt with 
nonnegotiable paper. 

In order to clarify the factual situa- 
tion with reference to such paper, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Hon- 
Orable Ray Gidney, was requested to 
furnish certain data, 

He has done so in a letter dated July 
14, 1959, addressed to the distinguished 

chairman of Subcommittee No. 2. 

In view of the fact that the hearings 
have already been printed and in order 
that the membership. of the House may 
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be fully apprised of these facts, and at 
the suggestion of Mr. Brown, I submit 
herewith the information as contained 
in that letter, as follows: 
JULY 14, 1959. 

Hon, PAuL Brown, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House 

of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: At our conference a few 
days ago it was suggested that it would be 
desirable to have some information as to the 
reasons for the development of nonnegotiable 
consumer paper and the amount held by the 
banks in that form. 

It appears that among the reasons for the 
creation of the consumer installment paper 
in nonnegotiable form the provisions of 
State legislation are very important. Fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of law provisions 
for a number of States relating to this mat- 
ter. 

The following States have in force a retail 
installment sales act which, by its terms, 
prohibits the taking of a promissory note or 
other instrument which could cut off de- 
fenses of the purchaser in connection with 
a retail installment sale: 

New York: Applies to sale of all commod- 
ities. 

Pennsylvania: Applies only to sale of mo- 
tor vehicles. 

North Dakota: Applies to sale of all com- 
modities, 

The following States have in force a re- 
tail installment sales act which does not 
contain an express prohibition but which 
provides that the contracts “shall contain 
all the agreements of the es“: 

Connecticut: Applies to sale of all com- 
modities. 

Colorado: Applies only to sale of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Kentucky: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

Maryland: Applies to sale of all commodi- 


Minnesota: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. e 

New Jersey: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

Wisconsin; Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

The following States have in force a re- 
tail installment sales act containing neither 
the express prohibition nor the clause quoted 
above, but which has specific and detailed 
requirements as to the provisions of the re- 
tall installment contract: 

Ilinois: Applies to sale of all commodities. 

Iowa: Applies only to sale of motor ve- 

es. 


Massachusetts: Applies only to sale of 
motor vehicles. 3 

Michigan: Applies only to sale ot motor 
vehicles. 

Mississippi: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

Ohio and Indiana have in force a retail 
installment sales act which is applicable to 
the sale of all commodities, and which ex- 
pressly authorizes the taking of a negotiable 
instrument in connection with such sale. 

We find that aggregate figures for holding 
of nonnegotiable paper are not presently 
available, though it is clear that State laws 
have made the use of this type of obliga- 
tion necessary for retail consumer Install- 
ment sales, 

From the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserye System we have obtained the 
following information showing relative 


North Dakota has amended its version 
of the retail installment sales act by delet- 
ing this express prohibition. The new act 
provides that the contract “shall contain 
all the agreements of the parties.” It is un- 
certain as to when the new act takes effect. 
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volume of consumer paper acquired direct 
and by purchase in 1958; 


ing the calendar year 
ene ~-- $14, 645, 000, 000 


Aggregate of such loans 
which were purchased 
Aggregate of such loans 
which were originated by 
the respective banks for 
their own accounts. 8, 275, 000, 000 
SSB 

Total of all installment 

loans held by all com- 


6, 370, 000, 000 


12, 730, 000, 000 


Aggregate of such loans . 

which were purchased 5,883, 000, 000 
Aggregate of such loans 

which were originated by 

the respective banks for 

their own accounts. 6, 847, 000, 000 


It will be noted that of the total install- 
ment loans held at December 31, 1958, over 
46 percent represented purchased paper of 
which a very large proportion would be non- 
negotiable. i 

A large New York City bank bas given us 
the following information for all central re- 
serve city banks in New York City. Con- 
sumer installment credit totaled $799 mil- 
lion. Of this total, $328 million were in 
personal loans, usually direct loans on 
promissory notes and generally in negotiable 
form; $149 million on consumer installment 
credit extended for automobiles (new and 
used) of which about half were on a direct 
loan basis, and the other half were on deal- 
er-orlginated nonnegotiable retail install- 
ment contract with some form of recourse 
on the dealer. In actual practice the banks 
credit check the individual purchasers and 
rely principally on the purchasers to repay 
the obligations, although there may be some 
measure of recourse on the dealer. 

Credit outstanding for property improve- 
ment purposes totaled $153 million in these 
banks, The bulk of this is on a direct-loan 
basis, with negotiable promissory notes 
either the FHA title I plan or the bank's 
own plan, Assuming the direct loan part to 
be about $100 million, there would be about 
$53 million in such paper which originated 
with dealers and in a nonnegotlable form. 
Again, the banks generally credit-check the 
maker and look to him for repayment, 
rather than to the originating dealer or 
contractor for any measure of recourse. 

A large Philadelphia bank advises that, of 
the paper which it has purchased from 
dealers, between 75 percent and 85 percent 
is in nonnegotiable form. ‘This is practi- 
cally necessary to meet the requirements 
of the uniform commercial code as enacted 
in Pennsylvania. The bank considers that 
there is not much difference in the safety of 
the consumer paper as between nonnego- 
tiable and negotiable. 

A moderate-sized Pennsylvania bank with 
$4 million of consumer Credit states it has 
$1.5 million in automobile loans, practically 
all taken from dealers and nonnegotiable 
in form. In response to a question as to 
whether they could readily evaluate the 
credit standing of the individual makers 
of the paper thus acquired, they replied 
that they could readily do so as they keep 
their automobile paper segregated by dealers 
and also have their own credit files on the 
individual makers. They estimate that 75 
percent of the paper would be of a quality 
which they would be willing to discount 
without the endorsement of the dealer. 
They know most of the people in their com- 
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munity personally and can readily comply 
with the proposed provision for evaluation 
of the credit of individual makers. 

We learn that New York State and Mis- 
souri haye amended their laws practically in 
line with the provisions of section 3(d) of 
H.R. 8160. The action taken in New York 
is particularly interesting, and I quote a 
comment received from a New York City 
bank concerning it: 

“The first—senate introduced No. 856, 
chapter 984, of the 1958 lawe—was prepared 
under the direction of the New York State 
Banking Department for the purpose of 
amending the general lending limits of sec- 
tion 103-1 of the banking law, applicable 
to State-chartered commercial banks and 
trust companies (similar amendments were 
made to section 294-8 of the banking law, 
Applicable to State-chartered industrial 
banks). We understand that, in drafting 
this bill, the banking department adopted 
the principles set forth in the ill-fated Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act of 1957, H.R. 7026, 
section 24, page 32. 

. “Apparently there was some confusion as to 
the applicability of this legislation, and the 

department prepared two new bills 
for the 1959 session of the legislature—as- 
sembly introduced No. 2801, for commercial 
banks and trust companies; and assembly 
introduced No. 3007, for industrial banks— 
which were enacted into law under chapters 
701 and 620, respectively. The principal ef- 
fect of the 1959 legislation was to more pre- 
cisely define ‘installment consumer paper,’ 
as used in the statute. A copy of section 491, 
referred to in the bills, is enclosed for your 
information. 

“If HR. 8160 is enacted, national banks 
doing business in the State of New York then 
will be on an equal footing with the State- 
chartered commercial and industrial banks in 
this area of banking. The larger banks have 
little interest or concern in this matter, but 
the smaller banks providing consumer in- 
stallment credit financing facilities in their 
respective communities might need the relief 
afforded by this legislation.” 

Copies of the New York legislation above 
mentioned are attached. 

I hope that this material will be help- 
ful to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. M. Groner, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


— 


U.S. Rights in Certain Areas of Antarctic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a copy 
of a resolution approved by the Ameri- 
can Coalition of Patriotic Societies: 

ANTARCTICA 

Whereas the proposed treaty with 11 other 
nations regarding scientific harmony in the 
Antarctic includes as part of the arrange- 
ments a freezing of the status quo relative 
to territorial claims; and 

Whereas the United States has made no 
announcement of Territorial claims in Ant- 
arctica although having rights to vast tracts 
through discovery and exporation; and 

Whereas the language of the proposed 
treaty indicates that the way may be opened 
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for the United Nations to take over the 
administration of the Antarctic: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American coalition 
urges the U.S. Government to announce its 
rightful claims and assert sovereignty over 
the Antarctic areas discovered by the United 
States rather than surrrender this sover- 
eignty to the United Nations; and 

Resolved, That the American coalition 
supports the principle of House Joint Reso- 
lution 97 declaring the right of sovereignty 
of the United States over certain areas of the 
Antarctic Continent. 


Federal Construction of the Trinity River 
Powerplants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months we have observed a significant 
change in the tune played by the Cali- 
fornia public power advocates of Fed- 
eral construction of the Trinity River 
powerplants. Nearly a year and a half 
ago, the House Interior Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation held 8 
days of hearings, totaling over 400 pages, 
on the joint development proposal to 
construct the Trinity power facilities. 

But the committee was not permitted 
to vote on the bills providing for joint 
development, although 6 months passed 
between the time of the extensive hear- 
ings and adjournment. I believe it is 
safe to state that the issue is about where 
it was 1½ years ago because the voters 
were lacking at that time to kill the bills 
in committee. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by a statement issued on August 
22, 1958, by a majority of the House In- 
terior Committee members, urging “that 
the Secretary of the Interior not request 
funds, and the Appropriation Commit- 
tees not approve funds for the Trinity 
project power facilities until such time 
as the Congress has had ample oppor- 
tunity to carefully consider and act on 
this legislation.” 

An editorial of June 23, 1959, entitled 
“Months Delay Last Year—In a Hurry 
Now,“ from the Oroville Mercury, of 
California, emphasizes that partnership 
opponents are now “in a hurry for action 
on Trinity power,” and that they say, 
“Congress should appropriate $2.5 mil- 
lion now to begin Federal work on the 
power features.” The article further 
relates, “Now, without a vote ever hav- 
ing been taken, and with the weeks of 
the hearings wasted,” the Federal con- 
struction supporters want “to nullify the 
whole thing and have Congress do what 
would cost the country $60 million un- 
necessarily in caiptal investment. That 
is bad enough; but when one considers 
that the city of Sacramento would get 
the power if the Government developed 
it, and would get it at half price, while 
farmers in the Central Valley made up 
the difference between the Sacramento 
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price and the cost of production—$80 
million—it will be seen that there is 
something very shady in the whole mat- 
ter.” The article concludes with the 
observation that “the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, no doubt having in 
mind the ‘dilatory tactics' employed last 
year, recently turned down the request 
for Trinity power funds.” 

The Petaluma Argus Courier recently 
stated editorially, “This is one area of 
Government spending where an econ- 
omy-minded President can do a little 
cutting of that spending,” and that it 
is foolish to spend taxpayers’ money on 
such projects when private industry can 
do the job and do it at an actual profit 
for the Government. Under the part- 
nership plan, the taxpayers would be the 
beneficiaries by many millions of dollars 
in costs saved and taxes and fees paid by 
the utility.” 

On June 23, 1959, Dave Minch’s column 
in the Red Bluff (Calif.) Daily News 
related that he had talked to many resi- 
dents of the area near Trinity and was 
“of the opinion that by far the majority” 
in this locality “are not in favor of Gov- 
ernment development of any project 
where private capital is available. Sev- 
eral things have caused this change over 
the last few years. One is that people 
do not have faith in the efficiency of 
public development of such projects; an- 
other possibly is that quite a percent- 
age of people in this area own stock in 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and be- 
lieve the Government is interfering in a 
project that could be developed much 
more reasonably by private capital. 
These are, of course, in addition to the 
enormous amount of taxes that would be 
lost if the Government did the develop- 
ing.” According to the company’s 1958 
annual report, which is available to any- 
one for the asking, Pacific Gas & Electric 
is owned by 226,180 individual and insti- 
tutional investors, over 65 percent of 
whom have California addresses; there- 
fore, it is quite likely, as Mr. Minch men- 
tions, that a number of the company’s 
nearly 150,000 California stockholders 
reside in the small communities of the 
Trinity area, such as Red Bluff. Here 
are some of the “little people” who are 
part owners of Pacific Gas & Electric and 
are naturally desirous of their local com- 
pany’s participating in the projects in 
their localities. This is true public own- 
ership. 


Cities Have a Responsibility, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent U.S. Conference of Mayors held in 
Los Angeles was marked by considerable 
criticism for what one newspaper cate- 
gorized as stinginess in Federal aid to 
cities, particularly in respect to housing 
and urban renewal.” 
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One of the speakers, a former mayor 
himself and now a U.S. Senator, was 
quoted as telling the conference: 

I am unable to understand the philosophy 
of government which treats the cities as 
beggars at the backdoor. ‘The partnership 
of Federal and city governments makes sense 
in politics, because as things stand now, it 
is the only break through the discrimina- 
tions practiced against them in so many 
State legislatures. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that this part- 
nership should be a real partnership 
with a sharing of the responsibilities as 
well as the costs. As a commentary on 
the conference regarding the adminis- 
tration policy concerning urban renewal, 
I include in these remarks an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor for 
July 13, 1959, which points out. very 
well that the cities and individual land- 
owners have responsibilities, too, and 
until effective measures are taken by the 
municipalities. criticism on their part 
directed toward the Federal Government 
is often a case of the “pot calling the 
kettle black”: 

BATTLING THE SLUM LORDS 


American cities, spending billions of their 
own and Federal tax money to fight siums, 
have largely overlooked the possibilities of 
furthering the same aim by fighting slum 
landlords, 

It would be an exaggeration, of course, to 
say that all owners of slum properties are 
cheating both their tenants and the other 
taxpayers of their cities. But many thou- 
sands of them are doing just that. And, 
under existing tax practices, they are being 
financially encouraged to do so. 

In a survey of major American cities made 
by this newspaper it was found that many 
such landlords, by chopping up existing 
dwellings into single rooms, were getting a 
return on their investment of from 22 to 50 
percent per year. At the same time, these 
landlords often sought (and got) yearly 
abatements on the amount of local property 
taxes paid, because of the fast deterioration 
of their tenements. They also sought (and 
sometimes got, on the basis of high rental 
income} big eminent domain payments 
when their rundown properties were finally 
taken for slum-clearance projects. And they 
were meanwhile using property depreciation 
to reduce income tax payments. 

‘There are several] remedies for this appar- 
ent official encouragement to slum breed- 
¢rs—remedies consistent with the principle 
of equitable taxation and careful of the 
rights of property ownership. 

Aside from tight enforcement of building 
safety codes, probably the most useful rem- 
edy lies in the field of property tax assess- 
ment. Many tax experts feel appraisal of 
slum tenements should be based on their 
income-earning capacity. Others urge that 
urban land be assessed relatively higher, 
buildings lower. 

Such appraisals would tend to make It un- 
Profitable for landlords to operate dilapi- 
dated structures, since their taxes would re- 
main relatively high even when their build- 
Ings deteriorated. 

The high land assessment formula also 
tends to encourage the growth of efficient 
new commercial buildings in slum areas, 
thus helping to accomplish by justifiable 
tax control what slum clearance programs 
Row are using tax revenue to accomplish. 

In essence this system is a fair method of 

a realistic tax balance to cities 
that find themselyes burdened with what 
New Haven's Mayor Richard Lee calls Bow- 
ery buildings on Tiffany real estate. 

remedy now being used in some 
Cities: (notably Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
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delphia, and Baltimore) is that of requiring 
actual owners of multiple dwellings to regis- 
ter under penalty of fines or jail sentences. 
This legally difficult system prevents absen- 
tee ownership from becoming hidden owner- 
ship, and pins down responsibility for re- 
pairs and taxes. 

We urge all cities facing the slum prob- 
lem to examine these methods of tightening 
up on the profiteers who do so much to 
create slums. Statistics indicate why tax- 
bought renewal and rehabilitation programs 
cannot alone overtake the growth of new 
slums unless some such preventive techni- 
ques are also adopted. Some 12 million city 
dwellings in the United Statés are defective. 
One out of every four city dwellers lives in 
a sium. 

For these slum-dwellers and for the heavy- 
hit taxpayers who support the war on slums 
through Federal and local levies, it is only 
just that existing government checks on 
urban real estate be tightened to catch those 
who now make money by creating new 
slums. 


U.S.S. “Long Beach” Christened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant event in the history of seapower 
occurred Tuesday with the christening 
of the U.S.S. Long Beach at the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Co.’s Quincy, Mass., 
yard. The 14,000-ton, 761-foot-long 
Long Beach will be powered by two 
atomic reactors and be armed solely 
with guided missiles. The ship is our 
Navy's and our country's first nuclear 
powered surface ship. Under command 
of Capt. Eugene P. Wilkinson, first skip- 
per of the U.S.S. Nautilus, the Long 
Beach undoubtedly will create as much 
history on the seas’ surface as did Wil- 
kinson's prior command beneath the 
seas. Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Harold S. Vance made the following ap- 
propriate remarks on the occasion of 
the christening: 

It is a pleasure and an honor to partici- 
pate in this historic launching of the U.S.S. 
Long Beach, our first nuclear powered na- 
val surface ship. 

I am sure this event is one of pride for 
this old shipbuilding community, whose 
contributions to the development of the 
United States as a world seapower date 
back to the construction of the Yankee 
Clipper ships. Just as those early ships 
were constructed to gain our freedom as a 
maritime Nation, the Long Beach, a revolu- 
tionary naval vessel, is being constructed to 
guarantee that this freedom is not destroyed, 
A product of the missile and atomic age, 
this magnificant naval yessel with her two 
powerful nuclear engines, will be free to 
travel the seas for unprecedented distances 
at high sustained speed. Her endurance 
and mobility will far outstrip her conven- 
tional predecessors, She is the Nautilus of 
our surface naval forces. This nuclear 
powered cruiser will pave the way for the 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, the Enter- 
prise, being built at Newport News, and the 
nuclear-powered guided missile destroyer 
leader, the Bainbridge, whose keel was laid 
recently at this Bethlehem yard. These 


ships are the forerunners of our nuclear 
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powered surface Navy, just as the Nautilus 
provided the technological basis for our nu- 
clear-powered submarine fleet. 

The progress represented by these surface 
ships is particularly noteworthy when one 
refiects that less than 5 years have passed 
since the first atomic-powered ship, the 
Nautilus, went to sea. In that brief period 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in coopera- 
tion with the Navy, has developed or has 
under development 8 different types of naval 
nuclear propulsion plants designed to power 
many types of submarines and surface ves- 
sels, They range from a plant to drive the 
small hunter-killer submarines, the Tullibee, 
up to the Enterprise, powered by 8 reactors. 
I doubt that many scientific fields have seen 
as intense a development effort over so short 
a period of time as has been the case for 
naval nuclear propulsion. The conversion 
of the Navy to nuclear power is well under- 
way. 

I hope we all can appreciate the stirring 
challenge that has presented to this 
shipyard with the construction of its first 
nuclear-powered ship and that we are all 
well aware of the changes that have had to 
be made to face up to the new and higher 
plateau of design, production, and quality 
control that is intrinsic to the construction 
of any nuclear powerplant, especially one 
which has to operate in the stringent con- 
fines of naval application and with the re- 
Hability and safety essential to a successful 
naval vessel, Those of us who are experi- 
enced in the shipbuilding business know 
that the hardest part of the job is still 
ahead; is will be a test of the very character 
of this yard, and all of its technical talent. 

We recognize too, that to fabricate the new 
materials and components unique to the 
naval nuclear program, industry has been re- 
quired to develop new production techniques 
and extend industrial skills to new heights 
of technical accomplishments. 

We of the Atomic Energy Commission are 
proud of our association with the Navy in 
the design, development and construction of 
this important ship. The reactor plant for 
this ship and its land-based prototype now 
operating in Idaho, were developed at the 
AEC’s Bettis Laboratory operated by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. The effective 
integration of the AEC, Westinghouse, Beth- 
lehem, and Navy efforts that are being ap- 
plied to this ship was made possible by the 
unique organizational setup which has been 
so successful in the development of the 
Nautilus, the Seawolf, the Skate, and the 
Skipjack. I am referring of course to the 
unified direction of this entire Naval nuclear 
propulsion development program by Vice 
Admiral Rickover who acts for both the Navy 
and the AEC in these matters. 

Like many other military developments, 
the naval nuclear power program has pro- 
duced innumerable benefits to our civilian 
programs. The nuclear powerplants de- 
veloped at the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Bettis and Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 
tories, although highly classified in them- 
selves, have provided to the entire atomic 
power industry basic knowledge in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, shielding, radiation, 
metallurgy and heat transfer. Much of the 
technology of our civilian power program is 
based on naval nuclear propulsion develop- 
ments. It is heartening to know that the 
great efforts which go into these military 
programs have peaceful derivatives which 
we expect will have widespread benefits in 
other fields. 

The seagoing operation of the Long Beach 
will serve as the real proof testing of the 
many technical concepts and the pattern of 
developments that have led to her nuclear 
plant design. Personnel assigned to operate 
this plant have been carefully selected and 
intensely trained not only to operate the 
controls but to understand the basis and 
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limitations of their design. Operating ex- 
periences from such personnel will provide 
a valuable addition to our reactor technology 
and broaden the base of knowledge upon 
which plants of the future will be designed. 

The United States has achieved world 
leadership in the development and applica- 
tion of atomic power for naval propulsion. 
The construction of this cruiser is direct 
evidence of our intention to maintain the 
technical lead in this field. To the men in 
the Navy who conceived it, to the many in- 
dustrial concerns that furnished the com- 
ponents, to the shipbuilding industry who 
built it, this ship is a great tribute. The 
AEC is proud of its partnership with the 
Navy and industry in accomplishing this 
task. 


Chicago Captures the Heart of Canada 


EXTENSION! OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted to the beloved Bing Mor- 
ris, who left our own Congressional 
Hotel 3 years ago to take over the Park 
Plaza in Toronto, for an editorial in 
the Toronto Telegram of July 7, 1959, 
which I am extending my remarks to 
include. Bing writes me: 

I find in the 3 years I have been here that 
Toronto papers are neither pro nor anti- 
American but call the shots as they see 
them. -That they saw, in Chicago's welcome 
to the Queen, an unusual warmth is really 
a tribute to your constituency. 


The editorial follows: 

THE QUEEN CONQUERS CHICAGO 

The whole of North America has taken 
the Queen to its heart, so what could be a 
more appropriate place for the most tumul- 
tuous welcome of her tour than Chicago, 
the geographical heart of the continent. 

Chicago is many things to many people, 
but to all people it is a city of wonderful 
superlatives, always breaking new ground to 
achieve the biggest and the best. In its 
welcome to the Queen, it was true to style. 

With a quarter of a mile of red carpet and 
an expansive greeting, Chicago showed its 
good neighborliness as a great city of great 
people. 

It was left to Elizabeth, the symbol of 
all that Is good in government and the de- 
scendant of George the Third, the king who 
started the feuding in the English-speaking 
family, to draw from Chicago the final evi- 
dence of its great heart. 

The Queen swept through the Windy City 
adored, cheered, and applauded by millions. 
Few cities on this continent, none in Canada, 
could have staged such a populous welcome. 
But Chicago was just trying to give the little 
lady a good time. 

The affection that so many people feel for 
Chicago begins to take meaning. Carl Sand- 
burg, the poet of Chicago, wrote affection- 
ately of his dynamic hometown as: “the 
hog butcher of the world, toolmaker, stacker 
of wheat, player with railroads and the Na- 
tion's freight handler; stormy, husky, brawl- 
ing city of the big shoulders.” 

Sure it, is all these things, but it is more. 
Beneath its roughness is a heart that beats 
for a continent, a heart that Is a true symbol 
ot pioneer America. It chases prosperity, 
but it can stop to show a warm heart to a 
visiting queen from a friendly neighbor. 
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In doing so, Chicago has made many new 
friends on this side of the border. Well 
done, Chicago, we couldn't have done better 
ourselves. We're glad you like our Queen. 
Chicago has qualified for honorary member- 
ship in the Canadian Confederation. 

Maybe, one of these days, Toronto will 
have the honor of saluting the head of the 
American Union. We will never be able to 
exceed the standard set by Chicago, but 
perhaps we can arrange to spread out a half 
mile of red carpet for the President, one of 
these days. 


Hospital and Surgical Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on H.R.4700, known as the 
Forand bill, to provide medical care for 
the elderly under the OSAI, are proving 
to be very thought provoking. Indeed, 
the subject is controversial and there 
seems to be a sharply drawn line be- 
tween the reasoning of opponents and 
proponents of the bill. 

A Texas witness, Dr. Milford O. Rouse, 
past president of the Texas Medical As- 
sociation and current president of the 
Southwestern Medical Association, testi- 
fied in opposition to the bill. I would 
like to present both the testimony of 
Dr. Rouse and an editorial from the Dal- 
las Morning News—Dallas, Tex.—dated 
July 15, 1959, n Blueprint for 
Socialism”: 

STATEMENT OF THE TEXAS MEDICAL Assocta- 
TION ON H.R,4700 BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, BY Mitrorp O. Rouse, M.D., JULY 
16, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Dr, Milford O. Rouse of Dallas, 
Tex, I am appearing here as a representa- 
tive of the Texas Medical Association. I 
appreciate very much the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you, and to discuss with you the 
views of the medical profession in our State 
concerning the provisions of H.R, 4700. 

The medical profession of Texas Is acutely 
aware of its great responsibility to make 
available the best medical care possible for 
the aged as well as for the State's entire 
population of more than 9 million. We are 
particularly cognizant of the existence of 
certain medical care problems among our 
senior citizens. We fully concur that efforts 
to resolve existing problems should be con- 
tinued and Increased. 

Nevertheless, we do not agree with advo- 
cates of H.R. 4700 as to the nature and ex- 
tent of existing problems, nor as to the 
means of resolving them. Ina State steeped 
in the traditions of individual liberty and 
initiative, we feel that the voluntary private 
approach should continue to be utilized to 
provide hospital and surgical benefits for 
older persons. Permit me to summarize the 
basis of our opposition to this legislation, 
and to report the positive approach which 
is being pursued vigorously in our State. 

The policymaking body of our 8,000- 
member association repeatedly has expressed 
its opposition to H.R. 4700 and similar legis- 
lation. The basis of our position is as fol- 
lows; 

First, and foremost, we feel that hospital 
and surgical services for the aged can and 
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should be handled in keeping with the Amer- 
ican traditions of free enterprise. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield of Texas and the private 
insurance companies have demonstrated 
their ability to meet the extensive insurance 
needs of the growing population of our State. 

Second, we oppose Federal Intervention in 
medicine because it is detrimental to the 
doctor-patient relationship and to good med- 
ical care. We belleve that each illness is a 
personal problem which is of primary con- 
cern to the patient and to the doctor and not 
to an expensive third party like the Govern- 
ment. “We oppose Federal intervention be- 
cause we believe that the patient should have 
unrestricted free choice in selecting a doctor. 
We also believe that the doctor owes his un- 
qualified responsibility directly to the patient 
and not to a Federal agency which might 
use the individual's tax contributions in or- 
der to pay for his medical bills. 

Third, H.R. 4700 actually is national com- 
pulsory health insurance. It embraces the 
principle of Government regulation of pro- 
fessional fees, wages, prices, and services. 

Fourth, we do not feel it will solve the 
primary problem of financing medical care 
for the aged. In our State, for example, only 
42% percent of the aged are covered by 
social security benefits. 

And fifth, this legislation will result in 
higher taxes, and less take-home pay for all 
covered by social security. It also will im- 
pose another tax burden on the employer. 
It could result in the fiscal wrecking of the 
eutire social security system. 

Permit me to report that the Texas Medi- 
eal Association is fully engaged in a multi- 
phased program which is designed to allevi- 
ate many existing problems related to medi- 
cal and surgical services for the aged. 
Following preliminary investigation, the as- 
sociation’s committee on voluntary health 
insurance reported that a need does exist 
for a tailormade insurance plan for the 
675,000 Texans who are 65 years of age or 
older. The committee has asked Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield of Texas to undertake a fact- 
finding survey related to all aspects of medi- 
cal care for the aged. We believe that at the 
completion of this study that we will have 
far more accurate information than pres- 
ently is available. With these facts on hand, 
our committee will formulate a realistic plan 
of coverage for the aged, a plan designed 
to fulfill those needs which are brought out 
in the survey. The Texas House of Dele- 
gates has authorized Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
to initiate the plan, and I am pleased to 
report that it will be introduced in October. 

Several other positive programs are worthy 
of brief mention. The association’s com- 
mittee on voluntary health insurance has 
embarked upon a comprehensive plan de- 
signed to control the costs of medical care, 
and to keep the availability of good medical 
care within the reach of as many individuals 
as possible. The Texas Medical Association's 
committee on aging has been very active. It 
presently is completing an intensive edu- 
cational and informational program among 
the profession, The committee, in coopera- 
tion with the American Medical Association, 
conducted a very successful regional con- 
ference on aging in Dallas. Another State 
conference is in the planning stage, and 
likely will be presented at the Texas Medical 
Association’s annual meeting next April. In 
addition to its independent activities, the 
Texas Medical Association is cooperating 
with many other State organizations which 
hold the primary responsibility for health 
services. This past April our State Associa- 
tion joined with the Texas Hospital Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Dental Association and 
the Texas Association of Nursing Home Op- 
erators to form the Texas Joint Council 
To Improve the Health Care of the Aged. 
This Council is exploring the entire spectrum 
of problems relating to the aged and the 
aging process. During the past 18 months, 
the association has been working closely 
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with private insurance carriers and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield to encourage a million 
more Texans to procure voluntary health 
insurance. 

In summary, we in Texas believe that 
this legislation is unwise and not needed. 
We believe that private, individual care is 
greatly superior, and far less expensive, than 
Government medicine. We hope that you 
will reject the proposed legislation which is 
before you. In this way, you will be en- 
dorsing the philosophy of free enterprise 
which has given the United States the high- 
est quality of medical care in the world 
today. 

Thank you very much. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, July 15, 
1959 
BLUEPRINT FOR SOCIALISM 

A blueprint for Ame socialism is now 
on display in Washington. It is the Forand 
bill on medical care. Since 1935 the pseudo- 
Socialists in Washington have been trying to 
put the Federal Government in charge of all 
medicine. 

The Forand bill would extend Government 
aid for medical expenses to those receiving 
social security benefits. Sixteen million per- 
sons—mostly over 65—would get hospital, 
surgical, and nursing home treatment under 
a Government-run program. 

The Government would contract to pay 
hospitals, nursing homes, physicians, and 
dentists for their services. Estimated cost 
for-the first 2 years is $2 billion, but as more 
and more reach 65 that cost would soar. 

The bill would be paid by everyone who 
pays social security taxes. Already those 
taxes are scheduled to reach 9 percent of the 
payroll up to $4,800—in the years ahead. 

But the staggering cost is not the worst 
feature of it. This is the entering wedge 
for socialism on all fronts. If this bill 

it will be amended in the future to 
apply to all persons on social security rolls 
at all ages. 

Once the medical profession is socialized, 
then journalism, law, engineering, and every 
other profession and business will be at- 
tacked. y 

Washington has no more business pro- 
viding free medical care to people over 65 
than it does to provide them shoes and 
bread and automobiles. That is the point 
made by Dallas Representative BRUCE ALGER 
in hearings on the bill Monday: Existence of 
& problem in this country, ike medical care, 
does not justify Government control to solve 
it. 

The British have had socialized medicine 
11 years. A recent survey showed that an 
average waiting period of 4 months is neces- 
sary for a child's tonsillectomy. There is 
little freedom in choosing doctors. The 
doctors spend more time in filling out goy- 
ernment forms than in treating illnesses. 

Medical care is a problem for any family— 
and why? Because most families do not 
budget for it. They budget for a car, for 
food, clothes, entertainment—but gamble 
they will mot be sick. It's an unpleasant 
thought, and unpleasant thoughts are put 
into the background. When trouble hits, the 
money is not there. 

Is that a valid reason for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in and provide the service? 
Should it do the same thing if you get be- 
hind on your car payments? 

Either this country stops the steady push 
toward socialistic services or it goes headlong 
into them. That is the issue with the 
Forand bill. 
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Shall We Keep Our Cake? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial by Wendell E. Long of the Ben- 
nett County Booster, Martin, S. Dak. 

Mr. Long very aptly describes the 
change in philosophy which has taken 
place in this country in recent years 
from the time when a man assumed it 
was his own responsibility to provide for 
himself and his family, to the present 
time when Uncle Sam is expected to pro- 
vide this security. His editorial is as 
follows: 


{From the Bennett County Booster, Martin, 
S. Dak., July 9, 1959 


SHALL WE Keep OUR CAKE? 


Millions of Americans no longer go into 
and out of debt, as their forebears did. 
Today's family goes into debt when it starts 
as a family and stays there indefinitely, 

Car dealers say that the most ideal pros- 
pect for a new one is the man who is just 
about to make his final payment on the bus 
he now drives. : 

Nowadays, management of the family fi- 
nances has passed from the household to 
the bank or finance company. What's left 
after the first-of-the-month payments are 
made is left for day-to-day living. 

And Americans seem to like it this way. 

No one seems to give a serious thought 
about the problem of making payments when 
the breadwinner is out of a job. 

Perhaps, this can be attributed somewhat 
to inflation which has resulted in a whole 
new generation having grown up in an era 
when jobs hunt men, not vice versa. 

Full employment is not only a political 
necessity, it appears to be a matter of life 
and death for most of us. 

This desperate need for full employment 
fostered by loss of household management 
of finances, the Booster believes, is a domi- 
nant factor in the continually stronger de- 
mand for “cradle to the grave" security. 

The most deplorable thing about this se- 
curity trend is that it is impossible to 
achieve in a democratic, capitalistic state. 

“Cradle to the grave” security can be 
provided only by an all-powerful organization 
or group that can own, control and equitably 
distribute all wealth. Of course, such an 
organization could only be government. 

That of course, is communism. And a 
communistic state can offer cradle-to-the- 
grave security. 

But on the other hand, it destroys all the 
individual initiative to get ahead. There is 
no reason for any person to exert any ex- 
tra effort to accomplish any task or any 
great feat because there is no reward. 

Let's take a good look at our present 
system. Except for dipping our fingers 
slightly into socialism, it is still every man’s 
responsibility to provide for himself and his 
family. If he works hard, puts forth his 
best effort and honestly seeks out his place 
in life, he may be reasonably assured of 
financial security for himself and his family. 
The less effort, the less work and the less 
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determination he exhibits, the less security 
he will be able to provide. 

In other words, the need for people to pro- 
vide their own security and their own stand- 
ard of living is the driving force that makes 
great accomplishments possible. 

That driving force has built the United 
States to its present position in the world 
and given its citizens the highest standard 
of living ever known to man. 

Now, instead of allowing the same sys- 
tem to continue, we have allowed our suc- 
cess to go to our heads. We take for granted 
our high standard of living and have lost 
sight of the fact that it is possible only 
through sincere and unrelenting effort. 

We want to shirk our responsibilities, 
exert less effort in return for greater re- 
wards, and generally pass off all our prob- 
lems to someone else to solve. 

In other words, we are trying to get rid 
of the driving force that gave us Ph ge 
wealth and still enjoy the benefits. 

It can't be done. We cannot have a high 
standard of living and cradle-to-the-grave 
security at the same time. We cannot eat 
our cake and have it, too. 


United States Should Make Claims in 
Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure that many Members will be in- 
terested in what David Mills had to say 
about U.S. claims to certain areas in 
Antarctica in one of his radio broad- 
casts. Iam inserting it in the Appendix 
of the Record for their information: 

Exploration of the Antarctic Continent 
was greatly widened during the recent In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. To plan the 
indefinite continuation of such joint ex- 
ploration, President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed an international conference of 12 
nations. But 3 months of diplomatic dis- 
cussion of the idea has fatled to reach any 
agreement, 

The stumbling block is the President's 
suggestion that for the duration of such ex- 
ploration all claims to territory in Antaro- 
tica should be frozen. Congressional critics 
feared this would prejudice our own rights 
by opening the door wide for Soviet explora- 
tion which the Communists would use later 
to claim territory for themselves. The con- 
gressional suspicions are confirmed: The 
Soviets object to the President's plan pre- 
cisely because they fear it would prevent 
them from establishing claims they do not 
now have. 

The Reds are already planning a very large 
exploration program for next season which 
would carry them into almost all corners of 
Antarctica, 

Seven countries have laid claim to Ant- 
arctica territory, either on the basis of dis- 
covery, or on the argument that the regions 
of Antarctica opposite their lands should 
be theirs. These claims overlap and none of 
these seven wishes to prejudice their sup- 
posed rights, 
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Although the United States has done the 
major part of Antarctic exploration, it has 
claimed nothing, and does not recognize the 
claims of others. The purpose of the Presi- 
dent's suggestion was to keep the continent 
open for peaceful scientific research, but the 
failure of the diplomats to agree suggests 
that the alternative approach might be 
much more effective. That is for the United 
States to claim all that it has explored and 
iron out conflicts with the other seven 
claimants. This would leave no room for 
a Soviet foothold in Antarctica, and the 
proprietors could permit all the peaceful 
exploration their hearts desire. 


Fourth of July Message: “Wake Up, 
America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 4, the Fort Lauderdale 
News printed a fine editorial “Wake Up, 
America,” which I believe will be of in- 
terest to all Members. In the hope that 
the comments of Editor Jack Gore will 
be an inspiration and a stern warning, I 
have requested that it be printed here in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

FOURTH or JULY MESSAGE: “WAKE UP, 
AMERICA” 


(By Jack W. Gore) 


We have often wondered in recent years if 
Americans of this generation would ever 
have the courage and the fortitude to defend 
their liberties with the same determined 
attitude that their forefathers did when 
they broke away from English rule and 
fought a bitter war against overwhelming 
odds to establish their God-given right to 
govern themselves. 

Somehow, it seems, as this Nation grows 
older, larger, more prosperous and more 
powerful, our people tend to become less 
appreciative of the heritages handed down to 
them by past generations. 

Here in America today, for instance, you 
don't find many people who are deeply con- 
cerned about the vast changes that have 
taken place in our governmental structure 
over the past 30 years. Many are well aware 
of the fact that these changes have come 
about, and that the overall effect of them 
has been to give us a type of government 
vastly different, vastly more expensive and 
vastly more socialistic than was ever en- 
visloned by our Founding Fathers. 

Yet, how few of the many who are well 
aware of these changes really are interested 
in doing anything more than just shaking 
their heads over What's happening. 

The vast majority seem content to take 
the attitude that there's not much one per- 
son can do to change the drift of a nation. 
So they go on doing nothing while the Fed- 
eral -Government becomes ever more dom- 
inant, the self-seeking politicians grow 
bolder and bolder, taxes get heavier and 
heavier and pressure groups grab an ever 
firmer grip on the throat of the country. 

People today seem to have a great fear of 

up to defend the principles upon 
which this Nation was founded. More and 
more in recent years we have noted an in- 
creasing trend among cur most successful 
and most intelligent classes of people not to 
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let themselves become inyolved in contro- 
verslal issues of the day. More and more 
we have noted that even among those who 
are contributors to our “Letters to the Edi- 
tor” column there is an trend 
for anonymity as If the mere act of a per- 
son expressing his ideas on paper and iden- 
tifying himself with those ideas automat- 
ically labels that person as a nonconform- 
ist or a crackpot. 

What this trend signifies, of course, is that 
Americans are losing their “guts.” They are 
becoming afraid to take a definite stand for 
or against anything, and in the process they 
are fast becoming a faceless mass of human- 
ity increasingly controlled and directed by 
an institution of their own creation—their 
own Federal Government. 

Back in 1776 it took a tremendous amount 
of courage and determination for men to 
stand up and demand an end to the oppres- 
sive acts of the British Crown. In those 
days there was no freedom of the press and 
precious few other rights which an indi- 
vidual citizen could call hisown. Those who 
sparked the American Revolution did so in 
full knowledge of the ignominous traitor's 
death that lay in store for them if they 
failed in their attempt to break away from 
British rule. 

Today it is no crime to speak out in oppo- 
sition to Government policies with which 
we don't agree, No man can be called a 
traitor nor can he be hauled away to jail 
and punished for standing upon his rights 
as a free man in a free country. 

Yet, it is sad to see how few there are 
who are willing to stand up and be counted 
when a controversial issue arises today. 
Fear of taking a stand and speaking our 
piece is making us & nation of sheep looking 
for someone to lead us along a path of un- 
troubled security. Why think for ourselves 
anymore when there is always someone 
smarter around we can look to for guidance? 
Why worry and fret about the state of our 
Nation when it is a lot earlier and certainly 
much more pleasant to let our Congressmen 
and our other elected officials do that for 
us no matter how badly they botch up the 
job? Why be concerned over the future of 
our children in this land of ours when it 
takes all of our time and effort merely to 
keep up with the present? 

If our forefathers had abandoned them- 
selves to this kind of thinking there would 
never have been an American nation, There 
would never have been a Declaration of 
Independence and a Constitution which has 
stood for centuries as a beacon light for 
freedom-loving people the world over. 

We need to wake up in this Nation. We 
need to realize on this Fourth of July that 
the security we all long to possess isn't 
something that can be handed to us by an 
act of Congress or a Presidential proclama- 
tion. No government can promise a citizen 
security without limiting his rights and the 
trouble with this Nation today is that too 
many Americans mistakenly belleve they can 
get security from the Government without 
paying for it In one way or another. 


Antarctica’s Importance Grows 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
newspaper article by Walter Sullivan 
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has recently been brought to my atten- 
tion, It points up the growing import- 
ance of Antarctica, and should be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress who have 
some concern about the future of that 
continent so far as our Nation is af- 
fected: 

Anrarctica’s IMPORTANCE Grows—Many Na- 

TIONS VYING FOR A SHARE 
(By Walter Sullivan) 

During the past week the highest echelons 
of this country’s Government have been 
concerned with the most remote region of 
our planet. The National Security Council 
has been trying to decide such questions 
as these: Should the United States remain 
in Antarctica? What should be our objec- 
tives there? How should we try to achieve 
them? 

An aura of cooperation marked the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and extended to 
its many activities in Antarctica, Now that 
the IGY is over it is feared that this may 
change. The fact that the situation is not 
static was demonstrated on Thursday when 
Poland asked for a yoice in settling the 
future of Antarctica. The Polish Embassy 
in Washington sent notes to this effect to 
the 12 nations that have been consulting to 
find a formula that would freeze the politi- 
cal status of that continent. 

The advent of the space age has signifi- 
cantly affected the importance of the con- 
tinent at the bottom of the world. And it 
is being suggested that the South Pole, 
where the United States now has a scientific 
station established under IGY auspices, may 
one day be as strategic a position in the era 
of air transportation as the Panama Canal 
was in the days of dependence on sea routes. 

Because of its location on the spin axis 
of the earth, the South Pole has unique ad- 
vantages for the observation of space ve- 
hicles. The best satellite orbit—the only 
one that covers all parts of the globe—is a 
north-south track over both poles. A single 
station at the South pole could collect in- 
formation from every pass of a satellite in 
polar orbit. 


SPACE TRACKING 


As with all satellite capabilities, this would 
Have military applications as well. Likewise 
a single tracking station at the pole—unlike 
stations elsewhere on the turning earth— 
could keep continuous watch on any space 
probe launched toward a point in the 
heavens south of the Equator. It is no co- 
incidence that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is represented on the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Antarctic 
Research. 

The antarctic also may step into a new role 
in monitoring our planet and its environ- 
ment for nuclear explosions. The network 
of stations proposed by the Geneva technical 
conference on monitoring a test ban is said 
to call for eight sites in Antarctica. 

Perhaps the most valuable known resource 
of the antarctic today is scientific infor- 
mation, We must know what role its harsh 
climate plays in the world’s weather. We 
should learn what lies within its mountains, 
how much ice there is and what lies beneath 
it. 

The frightening pace of population growth 
is bound, sooner or later, to force us to turn 
to the resources of the icy continent. Its 
minerals are little known and difficult of 
access by present standards, but this will 
change. Its coastal waters teem with po- 
tential foods which we have not yet learned 
to capture and make palatable. 

AIR HUB 


As for transport, commerce between the 
southernmost countries is now small. But 
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the United States has been negotiating with 
them for trans-Antarctic air routes. It is 
noted that the construction of the Air Force 
base at Thule, Greenland, opened the Arctic 
to transpolar air routes and some believe 
the building of a field at McMurdo Sound 


would do the same for the Antarctic. It 


might cost $100 million or more, but what- 
ever country built it would control a year- 
round link between that continent and the 
rest of the world. 

The most subtle motive for Antarctic ac- 
tivity is prestige. For the Latin-American 
countries, Argentina and Chile, who claim 
Palmer Peninstla in rivalry with one another 
and with Britain, this has become an emo- 
tionally charged issue. 

For the two great powers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the problem 
is a more general one: If each is to main- 
tain its claim to world leadership it must 
play an important role in the scientific ex- 
ploration of Antarctica. Should the United 
States withdraw from the continent, some 
fear that the high-quality research of the 
Russians there would have an impact on 
world opinion comparable to that of the 
sputniks. . 

Assuming that the United States does not 
withdraw from Antarctica, what sort of po- 
litical future should it try to achieve for that 
region? At the start of the IGY seven na- 
tions claimed pie-shaped slices of the con- 
tinent, all converging at the pole. They were 
Argentina, Australis, Britain, Chile, France, 
New Zealand, and Norway, 

The United States and the Soviet Union 

made no claims, but both had reserved their 
rights in the area. 
_ The IGY led to a tacit understanding that 
no nation would raise political issues and 
thus upset the research A hälf- 
dozen Soviet stations were established in the 
Australian claim, some of them manned by 
only a handful of men. The United States 
likewise set up seven stations, all but one of 
them in sectors claimed by others. 

Although the entry of the Russians into 
Antarctica produced some alarm within Aus- 
tralia, the expeditions worked in harmony. 

To continue this cooperation, scientific 
representatives from the nations concerned 
formed the special Committee on Antarctic 
Research. It comprised the 12 nations active 
in the program—the 7 claimants, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Belgium, Japan, 
and South Africa. 

The Committee, known as SCAR, held its 
most recent meeting in Australia last Feb- 
ruary. It was agreed that Poland, which was 
taking over one of the Soviet Antarctic sta- 
tions, would be admitted to SCAR once a 
wintering party had been established by the 
Poles, 

U.S. PROPOSAL 


Last May, with the stated intention of 
Preserving the scientific cooperation that 
marked the IGY, the United States proposed 
a treaty that would freeze the political 
claims and create some sort of international 
administrative machinery. All the members 
of SCAR. agreed to discuss the plan, but the 
South American countries have been reluc- 
tant to bury their claims and the Russians 
have been hesitant to sign any treaty Which 
gave such claims legal status, even though 
frozen. 

The present friendly atmosphere in Ant- 
arctica derives from an absence of conflict. 
of interest and the harshness of the en- 
vironment. One leading scientist has sug- 
gested half seriously that no one have a say 
in the rule of the continent until he has 
Spent a year there. This, he feels, is enough 
to purge a man of thought habits engen- 
dered by the heritage of international 
Politics, 
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Do We Have a Gentleman in “the 
Gallery”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES O. PORT ER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
which appeared in the July 3, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Island Times, Puerto Rico’s 
only English-language newspaper. 

ADMIRAL GALLERY FETED BY TRUJILLO 


Adm. Dan Gallery was guest of honor last 
Thursday night at a reception given by 
Dominican Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Admiral Gallery said he had accepted an 
invitation to a party the same day given by 
the U.S. Ambassador to the Dominican Re- 
public, Joseph Farland, for a group of Coast 
Guard cadets stopping there during a sum- 
mer training cruise. He took along the Navy 
steel band, “Admiral Dan's Pandemoniacs,’* 
to play. 

From his own party Farland (who was at 
the time under fire for diplomatic indis- 
cretions™ after being photographed with 
renegade Dominican pilot Juan Ventura 
Simo) took Admiral Gallery and his steel 
band boys, along with another Visiting ad- 
miral, to Trujillo’s party. “I didn't know 
anything about Trujillo’s party until Far- 
land took us there,” Admiral Gallery told 
this paper Tuesday. 

During the reception an American flag was 
unfurled with the claim that it had been 
taken from one of the yachts used in the 
recent “unsuccessful invasion attempt.” 


PORTRAIT or A DICTATOR 

The everyday human crime, although it 
may appall us, is accepted as part of the 
general scheme of things. A man who mur- 
ders another or betrays his friends—a ra- 
pist or a racist—a sadist or a thief—fills us 
with horror and anger, We may not under- 
stand what makes people commit crimes, 
but we are able to grasp the fact that they 
have been committed and we react accord- 
ingly. Man’s mind, however, balks at mon- 
strosity. If we find a man who has com- 
mitted all of these crimes, not once or 10 
times but hundreds or thousands of times, 
caused other to commit them, and continues 
to commit them, our imagination goes into 
a state of shock. We are unable to com- 
prehend such enormity. Can anyone ac- 
curately measure the effects of a hydrogen 
bomb, or draw a picture of genocide? 

Such a man, we use the word only in its 
zoological sense, is Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
y Molina, self-styled benefactor of the Do- 
minican Republic. No list of his crimes, al- 
though it includes the countless thousands 
of people massacred on the Haitian border in 
1937 and the numberless, nameless political 
opponents that he has caused to be assassi- 
nated, and his use of torture, terror, false- 
hood, and corruption could give a true idea 
of the damage that he has done to his 
country and to mankind. When a ruler not 
only exhibits Inhuman degeneracy, but also 
promotes and nurtures it as a policy of 
state, it is bound to infect the whole body 
politic. When the inevitable retribution 
comes it is likely to be bloody, unreasoning, 
and uncontrolled, The Dominicans and their 
friends who are trying to rid themselves of 
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this t growth have the sympathy of 
the whole world. 
ADMIRAL’S ERROR 

Not being familiar with the protocol coy- 
ering officers of the armed forces, we don't 
know if they are subject to the obligations 
(and immunities) of diplomats. We think 
not. 

In any case, the action of Adm. Dan Gal- 
lery last week in attending a reception given 
by Trujillo—not to mention taking along 
the steel band which he sponsored here— 
strikes us as a disservice to the citizens of 
his present home, whose belief in democratic 
principles is as deep as their hatred for the 
men who trample them. 

Admiral Gallery has made himself a re- 
spected and admired civic-minder member 
of our community. We can neither respect 
nor admire his action last week. 


PERHAPS TRUJILLO’'S STAR ts SETTING 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 

It is hard to tell just what is going on in 
the Dominican Republic, but the Benefactor 
and his fellow workers sure seem to be 
busier than a bunch of bird dogs, proving 
to everybody who will listen that nothing at 
all is going on and that every revolutionist 
who lands is cut down, immediately and re- 
lentlessly, either by Trujillo's brave soldiers 
or by the embattled country people who love 
their dictator so much that they'll take the 
machete to anybody who dares say a word 
against him. 

The official line that there is no revolution 
left and that all the would-be rebels have 
long ago, officially, gotten their just deserts, 
may of course be largely correct, even 
though the rebel radio was still functioning 
and broadcasting somewhere in the Domini- 
can Republic as of last Monday and perhaps 
even as of today. I haven't checked, and 
though it is always hard to know what one 
can believe when the two-bit Caribbean Gen- 
eralissimo, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 
and his cohorts, open their mouths and go 
through the motions of protesting too much. 

Whatever is happening and has happened 
in the last few weeks, we know now that 
Trujillo's days are numbered and that virtu- 
ally all of Latin America is holding its col- 
lective thumbs in ardent prayers that the 
number of those days be small. 

The wave of democracy that began in 
Argentina a few years ago, and swept north 
to Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, and across 
the Caribbean to Cuba, is too powerful to be 
resisted indefinitely by Trujillo, even if it is 
true, as they say, that he has strengthened 
his air force by hiring Japanese mercenary 
pilots, and his army by stuffing it with a lot 
of Spaniards. The man who runs that “well- 
ordered graveyard” called the Dominican 
“Republic,” who at one time bolstered his 
democratic regime by butchering at least 
10.000 Haitians in one night's bor- 
der incident that spread all over the country, 
who later perpetrated the Moca massacre 
which failed to make the newspapers though 
it accounted for somewhere between 250 
and 500 victims, whose murderous fingers 
have reached into New York, Havana, and 
God knows where else, whose agents spend 
well over a million dollars per year atternpt- 
ing to buy good will in the United States, 
who did in Galíndez, Gerald Murphy and 
Morris Ernst, who recently had the un- 
mitigated gall to stop one of Luis Ferre's 
steamers on the high seas, who runs an office 
here in San Juan to use the U.S. mails for 
spreading his libelous lies, is himself acting 
almighty nervous these days, as though he 
knows that he won't last any too long. and 
that it may not be too many months before 
he and his friend Batista have to pack up 
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and get out—maybe, as has been rumored 
because people like that aren't always too 
welcome in too many places, to Liberia to 
play pinochle with President W. V. Shadrach 
Tubman who is a pleasant enough fellow but 
himself no great shakes as a democrat. 

‘There is one thing you can be sure of. If 
Trujillo does fall, there will be a lot of true- 
blue. Americans around who will say it’s 
the Communists who did it, that’s who it 
is, and the Communists are busy everywhere 
and are taking over Latin America, and it's 
a big shame. Just why such people insist 
on giving communism and the Communists 
so tremendous a buildup, I don't know, but 
I do think that they should be investigated 
as maybe being Moscow agents for spreading 
the colosal lie that only the Communists 
care about liberating millions of people 
from the clutches of one of the world’s 
bloodiest and most ruthless murderers of 
human freedom. That seems to me one of 
the surest ways of making communism im- 
mensely popular throughout Latin America, 
except that the Latin Americans don't seem 
to fall for the line and have in recent years 
demonstrated a fine capacity for doing their 
own liberating instead of having Moscow do 
it for them. 

Some of our best legislators are already 
laying the foundations for the line about 
the Communists, like Senator EASTLAND of 
Mississippi, who last September got up in 
Ciudad Trujillo to tell the Dominican legis- 
lature that Christianity, as personified by 
Trujillo, and communism, as apparently per- 
sonified by all who don't like him, can't live 
side by side in this world, and who went on 
to say that Trujillo is one of the free world's 
great men for whom everybody should thank 
God, and who went so far as to say “as a 
U.S. Senator I respect him, I admire him, and 
Irender him homage." (Maybe those weren't 
his exact words, since I believe that he prob- 
ably spoke in English, and I got the speech 
in Spanish as published in the Dominican 
Republic's Diplomatic Information Bulletin, 
and this is therefore a retranslation, but no 
matter: it is astonishing enough any way 
you read it.) 

Next to EasTLANpD on the same occasion and 
platform was Senator W. Jenner of Indiana, 
who also made a speech, packed with adula- 
tion for the Benefactor, but I haven't the 
stomach to translate any part of that one, 
though it doesn't make much difference 
you know already what kind of oratory it Is, 

I just wish that such people, represent- 
Ing the world’s greatest. democracy, would 
stop buttering up, and bolstering up, one of 
the world’s worst remaining enemies of every- 
thing that democracy stands for. 


American Committee for Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for Monday, July 18, 1955, I had the 
honor and pleasure of calling the atten- 
tion of my fellow Members of the House 
of Representatives to the fine work be- 
ing done by a group of patriotic citizens 
in combating communism. You may 
recall that I brought to the attention of 
the Congress the fact that in 1951 a 
group of farseeing citizens had formed 
the American Committee for Liberation. 
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The American committee supports Radio 
Liberation and the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.S.R. 

In my address at that time, I men- 
tioned the fact that Radio Liberty was 
beaming news and other vital informa- 
tion through the Iron Curtain, 24 hours 
a day, in Russian and 17 other lan- 
guages spoken in the Soviet Union. I 
mentioned the fact that in these broad- 
casts Russians actually talked to Rus- 
sians—Ukrainians to Ukrainians, Uz- 
beks to Uzbeks, and so on—as the ma- 
jority of the broadcasts were not only 
written but broadcast by emigres from 
the U.S.S.R. I said further in my re- 
marks, and I quote: 

I want to commend the efforts of the 
American Committee for Liberation and the 
people who have worked so hard to realize 
its alms and objectives. The accomplish- 
ments of the committee in the fight 
against communism constitute a worthy 
example of what can be achieved through 
cooperative efforts of private citizens. 


I felt this to be a modest tribute to a 
fine organization. And if I spoke feel- 
ingly then, I can honestly say that the 
remarks are merited twofold today— 
some 4 years later—in view of the prog- 
ress made by the committee in both the 
quality and quantity of output under its 
able president, Howland H. Sargeant, a 
former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 

At the time of my former remarks in 
July 1955, the committee's radio station 
at Lampertheim, Germany, had nine 
transmitters totaling 86 kilowatts of 
power. Today, the committee has in- 
stalled four of the most modern 50-kilo- 
watt transmitters and five 20-kilowatt 
transmitters with a total power of 300 
kilowatts. 

In addition, the American committee 
has initiated, on a pilot basis, the instal- 
lation of what. will be one of the most 
powerful short-wave broadcasting sta- 
tions transmitting to the Soviet peoples. 

Across the world, from the island of 
Formosa, the American committee is 
broadcasting to the Far Eastern areas of 
the U.S.S.R. Radio Liberty went on the 
air from Taipei in the summer of 1955 
with one 20-kilowatt transmitter broad- 
casting to the maritime provinces of the 
U.S.S.R, and Sakhalin Island. Today, 
Radio Liberty broadcasts from Formosa 
40 hours a day, 10 hours on each of 4 
transmitters with a total power of 150 
kilowatts. This station now reaches the 
populated areas along the Trans-Siber- 
ian railroad east of Lake Baikal, as well 
as the maritime provinces. 

Progress, however, has not been con- 
fined to the technical equipment of Ra- 
dio Liberty. The programs, too, have 
been increased and made more effective. 
At the European headquarters of the 
American committee in Munich there are 
nine desks covering the main ethnic 
groups in the U.S.S.R. These desks 
broadcast in Russian, Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian, Armenian, Azerbaidjani, and 
Georgian as well as in other major lan- 
guages of the Soviet Union. News con- 
stitutes an important part of each pro- 
gram with items of interest broadcast to 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. which they 
would not be able to get otherwise, 
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When Djilas, the Yugoslay Commu- 
nist leader, wrote his book “The New 
Class,” exposing the weaknesses of com- 
munism, Radio Liberty broadcast a daily 
summary of the actual contents of the 
volume at dictation speed. It is also in- 
teresting to note that a year before the 
great Russian poet and author, Boris 
Pasternak, was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature, Radio Liberty was already 
hailing “Doctor Zhivago” as a great liter- 
ary triumph. When the Nobel Prize was 
awarded to Boris Pasternak, Radio Lib- 
erty broadcast passages from “Doctor 
Zhivago” together with comments on the 
novel by leading Western intellectuals. 
It also reported the actual developments 
in the Pasternak affair, including facts 
that were being kept from the Soviet 
public by its rulers, 

In its programs, Radio Liberty at- 
tempts to stress internal developments 
in the U.S.S.R. and in the Soviet orbit 
which are denied to the Soviet peoples 
by their own media or presented to them 
in distorted fashion. Radio Liberty also 
attempts to acquaint its listeners with 
the institutions, ideas and ideals of the 
free world as possible alternatives to 
the totalitarian system forced on them 
by their rulers. 

Since my last remarks to you on the 
subject, the Institute for the Study of 
the U.S.S.R., a self-governing body of 
emigree scholars, incorporated under 
German law and supported by grants 
from the American Committee for Lib- 
eration, is continuing its valuable work 
in the battle for freedom from com- 
munism, Each year the institute holds 
and important conference attended by 
free world scholars of every nationality 
who actively participate in seminars on 
the vital problems of the day. The In- 
stitute publishes a monthly bulletin in 
English on current Soviet affairs and 
also issues 12 other periodicals, mainly 
in English but also in Arabic, Turkish, 
Russian, and Ukrainian. These are 
widely distributed to scholars, journal- 
ists, and opinion leaders throughout the 
world. 

A unique, and it seems to me, ex- 
tremely worthwhile project of the 
learned scholars of the Institute was the 
preparation and publication of a bio- 
graphical directory of the living- per- 
sonalities in the U.S. S. R.; a sort of 
Who's Who in the Soviet Union.” This 
publication has found wide use among 
students, professors, journalists, au- 
thors, and so forth, who specialize in 
Soviet affairs, 

The Institute also prepared and spon- 
sored a series of half-hour broadcasts 
under the title of “The Anatomy of 
Soviet Communism,” which were car- 
ried over the Mutual Broadcasting net- 
work for 13 weeks and which aroused 
much highly favorable comment. It is 
estimated that some 7 million listeners 
heard the programs. 

The American committee launched a 
program to inform academic centers 
sponsoring Russian area studies about 
it work and its capabilities on research 
and information which could be useful 
to these institutions. The major link in 
communicating with them is a publica- 
tion, News Briefs on Soviet Activities. 
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Published bimonthly, News Briefs pre- 
sents its audience with insights into cur- 
rent Soviet affairs as interpreted by its 

staff members. News Briefs is 
sent to about 2,000 educators in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States. Tapes of Radio Liberty 
broadcasts for use in Russian language 
classes are also made available by the 
American committee. 

For the emigres from the U.S.S.R. 
themselves, one of the most important 
projects of the American committee is 
the publication of a semimonthly news- 
paper in Russian entitled “Our Com- 
mon Cause.” From a small original 
printing of 1,000 copies, the circulation 
has risen to 15,000 copies with distribu- 
tion in all the main centers of emigre 
concentration in the free world. This 
publication aims to keep Soviet emigres 
in touch with current news and think- 
ing in the Western World about their 
former homeland. It also works to gain 
their continuing support for the efforts 
of the American committee and other 
free world agencies fighting against 
communism. 

The Soviet Union cannot afford to 
ignore the activities of the American 
Committee for Liberation. Within a 
few hours after Radio Liberty went on 
the air, back in March 1953, the Soviets 
starting their jamming tactics and have 
expanded their efforts in this area 
manyfold since that time. Indeed, 
engineers have estimated that the So- 
viets are spending at least 10 times as 
much to jam the broadcasts as the 
American committee spends to get them 
through the Iron 1 

And Radio Liberty gets through. Enno 
Hobbings’ statement in the New 
Leader of October 6, 1958, that Radio 
Liberty broadcasts pierce the curtain 
is confirmed by free world visitors to 
the U.S.S.R., by Soviet visitors to the 
free world, by defectors and by mail to 
Radio Liberty from the Soviet Union. 

One of the best opportunities for audi- 
ence research that Radio Liberty has 
had was the Brussels Fair last summer. 
Radio Liberty interviewers spoke to a 
Sizable sampling of Soviet visitors and 
Much useful information was gleamed 
for future Radio Liberty programs. 
The Brussels study also conclusively 
established that like the Voice of Amer- 
ica and the BBC, Radio Liberty has a 
respectable audience in the USSR. . 

Radio Liberty broadcasts mention an 
innocuous-sounding name and address 
in the free world to which Soviet citi- 
zens may write as if addressing a rela- 
tive or wartime acquaintance abroad. 
The resulting letters—all anonymous, 
Naturally—have meaning beyond their 
Words. Some ask for the small comfort 
of a reply: “If you receive this, please 
sing We Met by Chance. 

A few heartier souls transmit infor- 
Mation they think may be useful to 
Radio Liberty. A Ukrainian wrote: 

The Bolsheviks are as scared of your words 
&s the devil is scared of incense. Many peo- 
Ple listen to you, but they are afraid to write 


Radio Liberty naturally cannot know how 
large its audience is— 
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Says Howland H, Sargeant, president 
of the American committee— 
but every now and then a message comes 
from the target areas that makes staff! mem- 
bers proud of their work, 


He cited one recent letter which said: 

When I hear your voice, my eyes fill with 
tears of joy. I have a feeling that I, too, 
haye friends. 


Pravda and Izvestia continually blast 
the efforts of the American Committee 
for Liberation. The Committee for the 
Return to the Homeland was especially 
set up-by the Soviet Union to try to lure 
emigres back behind the Iron Curtain, 

But despite all attacks, the group of 
emigres from the Soviet Union in co- 
operation with their American partners 
in the American Committee for Libera- 
tion continue to go about their task 
quietly and efficiently, achieving impres- 
sive results. 

I feel my colleagues will be as inter- 
ested in this interim report on American 
Committee for Liberation activities as 
they were in 1955, when I called their 
attention to this splendid record of 
achievement. s 

The following are publications of the 
American Committee for Liberation 
since 1955: 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


First. Biographie Directory of the 
U.S. S. R.,“ a basic reference work which 
contains biographical data on over 2,000 
prominent figures in Soviet public life. 
The 782-page volume was published by 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., for the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Second. “Soviet Youth: Twelve Kom- 
somol Histories,” a book published by the 
Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. in 
July 1959. 

Third. “Stalin and the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party: A Study in the Technology of 
Power,” a book by Abdurakhman Avtork- 
hanoy which will be published for the 
institute this fall by Frederick A. Praeger 
Publishers, New York, 

Fourth. “Genocide in the U.S.S.R.: 
Studies in Group Destruction,” published 
by the Scarecrow Press, Inc. 

Fifth. “Opposition to Sovietization in 
Byelorussian Literature,” a study by An- 
thony Adamovich of Soviet literary poli- 
cies and resistance to it in Bélorussia, a 
Soviet Republic. 

Sixth. “Anatomy of Soviet Com- 
munism,” a documentary radio series in 
pamphlet form based on broadcasts by 
radio station WOR, New York, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, by the In- 
stitute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Seventh. “The Khrushchev School Re- 
form,” an analysis of the recent Soviet 
educational changes, prepared by the 
Central Research Department, Radio 
Liberty. 

Eighth. “Life in a Siberian City,” a 
study of life in Siberia by Yevgeny 
Zhago, who left this area in 1956. 

Ninth. “Boris Pasternak and Dr. 
Zhivago,” a study by Arkady Gaev of 
Pasternak, the man, and the significance 
of his work, “Dr. Zhivago.” 

Tenth. “Foreign Trade as an Instru- 
ment of Soviet Policy,” a study on Soviet 
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economic policies in the underdeveloped 
areas, prepared by the Soviet Affairs 
Analysis Service of the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Eleventh. “Berlin,” a compilation of 
analytical materials pertaining to the 
Berlin crisis, prepared by the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Twelfth. Nashe Obshcheye Delo—Our 
Common Cause—a biweekly publication 
in Russian for the free emigration from 
the Soviet Union. 

Thirteenth. News Briefs on Soviet Ac- 
tivities, a bimonthly news bulletin on 
Soviet developments, 

Fourteenth, “The Soviet Writers Re- 
volt, 1956-57," by James Critchlow, Re- 
search Department of Radio Liberty. 


Some Observations on Highway and 
Urban Economic Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following important obser- 
vation on highway and urban economic 
development in the RECORD. 

These remarks were made by Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Davlin, secretary, Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce, and chairman, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority, at the bi-State conference on 
highway planning for urban growth, 
Binghamton, N.Y., May 25, 1959. 

It covers exceptionally well the tremen- 
dous problems arising from the complex- 
ity of the relationship between the eco- 
nomic development of our urban areas 
and the growth of highways. 

Mr. Davlin's remarks follow: 

It would be laboring the obvious to say that 
this topic of highways in relation to the eco- 
nomic problems and opportunities of our cit- 
ies is a large one. It is much too large for 
a single luncheon address or for the compe- 
tence and orientation of any speaker, at 
least this one. 

It is in recognition of that situation, I sup- 
pose, that this splendid conference on high- 
way planning for urban growth approaches 
the topic in symposium fashion, with an ar- 
ray of speakers viewing the matter from the 
standpoint of their several specialties and 
interests. 

If these remarks of mine ‘are to deal in 
something more than easy generalizations, 
applicable everywhere because of their ele- 
mentary simplicity, or nowhere because of 
their vagueness, I should perhaps pause 
first to identify for you the viewpoint from 
which I am speaking. 

My own official responsibilities and duties 
relate to economic development and redevel- 
opment in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. The two major of the 
State’s commerce department which I head 
deal with (a) industrial development, aimed 
at fostering expansion of our existing indus- 
try and attraction of new industry from the 
outside through research, plant location data 
services, guidance of community industrial 
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development efforts, national advertising and 
industrial financing, jointly with banks, in- 
surance companies and local nonprofit corpo- 
rations, and (b) urban planning and renewal 
through technical advisory services to urban 
planning and redevelopment agencies, super- 
vision of the Federal 701 planning assist- 
ance program, and administration of Penn- 
sylvania’s grant-in-ald program for urban 
slum clearance, redevelopment and renewal, 
supplementing the Federal program under 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

During the past 3 years, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, itself, through its 
commerce department, has spent just over 
$20 million on these programs. A somewhat 
larger sum is projected for expenditure dur- 
ing the 2 years beginning this June, 

Participating in these programs are more 
than 100 official urban planning commis- 
sions, 44 urban redevelopment authorities, 
and 80 community industrial development 
corporations, these latter and our depart- 
ment working in close collaboration with 
financial] institutions, utilities, railroads, and 
industrial realtors. Cooperating and col- 
laborating, too, are other appropriate agen- 
cies of State government, including impor- 
tantly, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways. 

The problems with which we are dealing 
are in some ways unique, and our approaches 
to them are certainly not applicable every- 
where. 


For one thing, though Pennsylvania ranks - 


third in population and second in industry, 
nationally, some of her basic industries— 
lumbering, textiles, rallway shop mainte- 
mance, anthracite and bituminous coal, 
steel—have experienced technological or 
market readjustments that, over the years 
and continuing into the present, have greatly 
reduced manpower requirements and left 
numerous cities and areas with chronic la- 
bor surpluses. 

This is largely in contrast to the economic 
history of cities in neighboring New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and most other States. 

For another thing, our cities all of them, 
are among the older cities of the Nation, 
many dating back to colonial times. Some 
of them, in layout and architecture, were 
built to provide a great deal of charm and 
good taste; but they were not designed for 
the populations they now accommodate, nor 
for the automobile, the jet age, and the com- 
ing population explosion. In this, they are 
not unlike cities in neighboring New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, New England, and the 
larger cities of the near Middle West and the 
old South. Still other of our cities, however, 
were bullt around lumbering, coal, and steel 
operations, in areas of extremely rugged to- 
pography. They were not built to be charm- 
ing; declining employment and a shifting 
economic base deprived families of the stabil- 
ity of income required for the building and 
maintenance of good residential housing, and 
the tax revenues required for adequate mu- 
nicipal facilities and services. These cities, 
then, haye more than the normal amount of 
residential, commercial, and industrial blight, 
obsolescence and deferred maintenance in 
public facilities. 

It is against that kind of a background of 
urbanism that these remarks on highways 
and urban development are made. ‘The prob- 
lem of development for the Pennsylvania 
city is doubtless quite different from that 
of Dallas or Fort Worth, or Denver, or Salt 
Lake City. It may be more akin to that of a 
city in New York or one of our neighboring 
States—with the difference that not only 
must many Pennsylvania cities plan for the 
very large population and industrial growth 
implicit in the population and gross national 
product projections, but it must work at this 
with a sense of acute urgency in order to 
replace that portion of the State's economic 
base lost through the readjustments and 
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maladjustments experienced in basic Penn- 
sylvania industries, 

What is the problem for such a city? The 
answers recall the old story of the blind 
men describing the elephant after separately 
touching him at various points on his anat- 
omy. 

To the mayor and council it is a problem 
of mounting requests and expenditures for 
municipal services and facilities, in face of 
a deteriorating tax base and the preemption 
of major revenue sources by the Federal 
Government. 

To the downtown merchant it is the flight 
of the retail dollar to the shops and shopping 
centers of suburbia; it is the losing race 
between off-street parking and the con- 
stantly growing number of automobile own- 
ers insisting on entering central city to shop 
or work. 

To the transit company it is the continu- 
ing decline in the yolume of passengers 
utilizing mass transit in face of increased 
operating costs. 

To the industrialist it is the inefficiency 
of the old, multistoried plant, hemmed in 
by still other plants, and streets, and rail 
lines, leaving no room for expansion nor for 
parking of the cars of the workers who 
refuse to use mass transit, 

To the citizen it is the neurosis-inducing 
congestion, traffic jams, expensive parking (if 
he can find it), the perils of pedestrianism 
despite the genius of the traffic engineers. 
(The other day I heard of a visitor in a 
strange city who phoned his host from down- 
town explaining in the course of the con- 
versation that he was at the corner of walk“ 
and don't walk.“) 

Modern highways and modern highway 
planning alone, can't solve these problems, 
of course: Indeed, modern highway proj- 
ects can both contribute to a solution and 
at the same time compound the problem, as 
for example, we pour additional thousands 
of shoppers and workers from suburbia with 
their individual automobiles along high- 
speed, four-lane, limited-access expressways 
into the central city to struggle with its 
congestion In search of parking. The mayor 
has lost a taxpayer, the frustrated worker 
is late to work or late getting home, the 
merchant has an irate customer, the transit 
company has lost another passenger, the 
central city plant loses a disgruntled em- 
ployee to that new industrial park out in 
the county. 

With exceptions, variations in degree, and 
spectacular though piecemeal successes, that 
impressionistic sketch is pretty much the 
picture at the core of most of our Penn- 
sylvania cities, and, by our observations, 
most cities of the Nation's Enst regard- 
less of size. It may hold as well for cities 
in other great regions of the Nation. 

Yet the central cities of our urban areas, 
precarious as their present plight may be 
economically, and baffling as are the related 
physical facts of living and land use, have 
so valid a function to play in our American 
life that they will and must survive. Much 
of business and finance, shipping, merchan- 
dising, warehousing and distribution, major 
activities in art and music and education, 
and the theater require central city loca- 
tions for optimum efficiency and conven- 
ience, And, residentially, the central city 
continues to be the preference—even the 
growing preference—for a vast number of 
those employed in such undertakings. 

This brings us inevitably to the observa- 
tion, so oft repeated as to sound like a mean- 
ingless platitude, that the solution to the 
present and future problems of the central 
city lies In a comprehensive and coordinated 
approach to those problems. This need not 
scare us. Neither the elements of the prob- 
lem nor its solution are as clocely articulated 
as the gears in the transmission of an auto- 
mobile. It is, rather, that each element of 
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the problem must be attacked concurrently, 
knowledgeably, adequately, and in relation to 
the other elements. Such coordination 
doesn't require a czar or commissariat or 
all the powers in a single agency. Mainly it 
requires wisdom and good communications 
between the various agencies and organiza- 
tions at work in the field, 

On the basis of population projections, it 
is obvious that our present central cities are 
not going to contain the population growth 
that is in store for urban America. Their 
limited land areas and problems of conges- 
tion dictate two major avenues of adjust- 
ment for them: First the clearance and re- 
use of blighted residential, commercial and 
industrial land, and, secondly, an integrated 
system for the movement of people into and 
out of downtown and near downtown, in- 
volving mass transit, expressways and related 
major street improvements, and parking fa- 
cilities; and of the latter, for a variety of 
reasons, the greatest of them would seem to 
be mass transit. 

But the urban area is more than the cen- 
tral city, and it is beyond the corporate limits 
or downtown that the bulk of future growth 
must come. And here highway developments 
have gotten ahead of urban planning. These 
high-speed roads carrying traffic at 50 miles 
per hour extend the radius of urban develop- 
ment to 20 or 25 miles from downtown, open- 
ing up those outlying sections to growth. 
Not in many places have we added this di- 
mension to the scope of our urban planning 
activity. 

Throughout the entire urban area, down- 
town and outlying, we need effective pro- 
grams of land-use controls, so that the loca- 
tion and extent of traffic generating uses are 
subject to regulation. Such land-use con- 
trol can take the form of zoning, subdivision 
regulation, purchase of development rights 
and other techniques not yet explored. We 
need to think of new patterns of land uses 
which will include industrial plants and 
regional shopping centers located around the 
periphery of the urban area, Traffic around 
the circumferences of these areas will prob- 
ably increase faster than that into and out 
of the central city; advance acquisition of 
highway rights-of-way for circumferential 
routes when land is relatively undeveloped 
in terms of urban uses can mean very large 
savings in ultimate highway expenditures. 

All of these problems of urban growth are 
already upon our major metropolitan areas, 
and with a vengeance. They are present in 
kind, but not with the same critical urgency, 
in our medium-sized cities, And those cities 
are soon to become large cities, by today's 
standards. They have a chance to avoid 
the crises. They have time to prepare. 

Our medium-sized cities have enough of a 
taste of the maladies and frustrations of con- 
gested urbanism so that a discussion of high- 
ways and urban planning in these terms is 
not likely to seem mere theory to civic lead- 
ers and the general public. But without 
intelligent understanding and support from 
civic leaders and the general public, there is 
little hope for avoidance of an irrational, 
costly and inefficient growth. 

Step No. 1 for these cities is the visualiza- 
tion of the problems before they occur—a 
job of local education, through the press, in 
movies, by models and drawings, by forums 
and discussion groups. In the absence of 
such local educational efforts there is a tend- 
ency for the public to accept urban malad- 
justments as inevitable. Well conceived edu- 
cational efforts can instill a feeling of self- 
confidence and assurance that the commu- 
nity can control and solve its problems of 
growth, 

As we achieve a comprehensive approach 
to the solution of these problems of urban 
development and redevelopment, compre- 
hensive and areawide, a very large part of 
the job of urban highway planning will 
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have been achieved, and highway planning 
and construction in urban areas need no 
longer proceed in a partial vacuum with 
respect to other aspects of urban land use 
and urban economic life. In the field of 
Federal assistance to slum clearance and 
urban renewal the concept of the workable 
program of urban planning and develop- 
ment is a prerequisite for receiving funds 
from W: m. This same type of con- 
cept might well be adapted to the system 
of Federal aid to urban highways as a means 
of hastening the integration of highway de- 
velopments into planned programs for con- 
trolled growth of our urban areas. 

Further, with respect both to our metro- 
politan areas and medium-sized cities, there 
is a special problem involving land-use and 
highway planning that bears directly on 
economic development, and that is the prob- 
lem of industrial land. We have said that 
our central cities will not contain the pop- 
ulation growth in store for urban America. 
Neither will they contain the industrial 
growth. To provide the manufacturing, 
warehousing, and distribution space that 
growth will require, vast new acreages of 
industrial land will be needed for new and 
expanded industrial facilities on the periph- 
ery of our cities. Wise planning and the re- 
lated zoning controls must see to it, now, that 
this land is reserved, and sagacious devel- 
opers should see that it is developed. 

In doing that, we will be providing directly 
for an expanded urban economic base. Not 
to take that provision is to put the urban 
economic base in jeopardy, for it is difficult 
for the unglamorous purpose of industrial 
land to compete with the more exciting and 
speculatively interesting commercial and 
residential uses. In many places, an ulti- 
mate industrial land shortage threatens to 
put a ceiling on urban economic growth. 

Highway planning has a vital role to play 
in this. Negatively, proper highway plan- 
ning can avoid alinements that destroy or 
reduce the acreage of outlying urban land 
potentially available for industrial use. 
Positively, through wise planning of aline- 
ments and interchanges in relation to rail 
lines, feeder roads and utility connections in 
outlying urban areas, highway planning can 
greatly maximize the acreage or urban land 
Potentially avallable for industrial use. 

There is another aspect of this matter of 
highways and economic development that 18 
Particularly vital to us in Pennsylvania, in 
light of the economic vicissitudes to which 
I referred initially, but which is also perti- 
nent to our neighboring States. Outside our 
Metropolitan areas and medium-sized cities, 
the new interstate, regional system of high- 
Ways holds great promise for accelerated in- 
dustrial growth in our smaller cities, 

Pennsylvania's Turnpike, stretching across 
the State from Ohio to New Jersey was a pio- 
neer in modern, limited access highway de- 
velopment. In recent years it was extended. 
from Philadelphia northeastward, through 
the distressed anthracite area to Scranton, 
where its terminus will soon be connected by 
the Penn-Can Highway with the Bingham- 
ton area, where we meet today, and other 
New York cities into Canada. 

And now, the new interstate program will 
give Scranton and the anthracite area a new 
expressway extending to the Southwest, past 
Harrisburg, into Maryland and Virginia. 
Recently, ground was broken for still another 
East-West highway from the Delaware River 
at Stroudsburg through the Poconos, the 
anthracite area and westward h the 
Telatively underdeveloped forest and bitumi- 
nous coal lands to Sharon on the Ohio line. 
And a new North-South highway will con- 
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nect Erie, on the St. Lawrence Seaway, with 
the Pittsburgh industrial complex and on 
southward into West Vi 

The areas and mileage these new inter- 
state projects will traverse have but a few 
of our major cities. They are smalltown 
Pennsylvania, the very towns that stand 
most in need of economic redevelopment. 
Thanks to the transportation requirements 
of Pennsylvania's steel and coal and lime- 
stone, historically and presently, dozens of 
them are well served by trunkline railroads. 
Now they are to be served by modern-day, 
four-lane, limited-access highways. 

The interchanges of these highways will 
number several hundred, and a very large 
number of them will offer superior basic 
advantages for plant location. The expan- 
sion of plant capacity related to a growing 
population and gross national product, cou- 
pled with the preference for an adaptability 
to small communities exhibited by manufac- 
turers in many product fields, means that 
these new highway projects will open up 
dozens of Pennsylvania's distressed area 
communities to new industrial growth, as 
they will in small towns along the new Inter- 
state highways in other States. 

The approaches to these planned inter- 
change points need to be carefully studied 
if they are to serve the purposes of basic 
economic growth. Left to chance and ran- 
dom development, they can become a hodge- 
podge of filling stations, motels, hamburger 
joints, bars, souvenir shops, and what not— 
and raw land of potential industrial value 
gobbled up in uses making no basic contri- 
bution to the local economies. Moreover, the 
use of land along the interchange approaches 
will be entirely beyond the scope of Federal 
control; it will be wholly a matter for de- 
termination by units of local government, 
often our smallest units of rural local gov- 
ernment, 

Here is a task for civic leadership; only, 
again, with broad public understanding and 
support, will proper land use planning and 
the related zoning and other controls be in- 
stituted, to maximize the value of the inter- 
changes for economic development, In 
Pennsylvania, this is a matter that has en- 
gaged the joint efforts of our State depart- 
ment of highways, our State planning board, 
and the State department of commerce. 

What can one say, in conclusion, on this 
matter of highways and urban development? 
Again, it Is too vast a subject to embrace in 
a single statement or by any one individual 
or specialist. 

When we talk of urban highways, we are 
talking about urban transportation, and 
transportation enters into every phase of the 
economic life of our cities. And it enters 
into urban economic life in different ways, 
depending on the size and nature and his- 
tory of our cities. 

But this stands out: To serve their pur- 
pose in an optimum way in urban develop- 
ment, highway projects require broad, ima- 
ginative, practical, and effective programs of 
urban land use planning and control; this 
imposes obligations and responsibilities upon 
the general public, civic leaders, and agen- 
cies of State and local government who have 
no direct obligations and responsibilities in 
the fleld of urban highway planning, as such. 

But such a jointure of responsible inter- 
est and action is at the heart of the survival 
and orderly growth of our metropolitan areas 
and medium-sized cities. For our smaller 
communities, underdeveloped or maladjust- 
ed economically, it is part and parcel of the 
Job of creating economic growth and stabil- 
ity. This, of course, is the job of building 
America. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rrconẽů at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Publio Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p- 
1939). 
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Promises and Challenges of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week- 
end I was pleased to participate in a 
number of ceremonies in Wisconsin held 
to commemorate the significance of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway to our Badger 
State and the Nation. 

As a sponsor of the seaway legislation, 
I was particularly gratified to see the 
enthusiasm and realism with which our 
Wisconsin communities, not only recog- 
nize the importance of the seaway to our 
future, but also the dynamic spirit with 
which they are laying the groundwork 
for gaining maximum benefits from the 
completed waterway. 

We recognize, of course, that full re- 
wards will be attained by constructive 
and realistic planning, as well as by a 
willingness to undertake and resolve the 
problems that confront us in the future. 

During the celebrations, I was privi- 
leged on a number of occasions to review 
the problems and challenges ahead relat- 
ing to full utilization of the seaway. 

As an illustration of the major chal- 
lenges that, I feel, still lie ahead of us, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
of my remarks at Superior, Wis., where, 
incidentally, a splendid 4-day celebration 
Was held in recognition of the St. Law- 
Tence Seaway to the community. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wurr Hars SIGNIFICANCE or SEAWAY TO 
Svuperior’s Purvre—Unces UNITED STATES- 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE To ELIMINATE 
BOTTLENECĘE AT WELLAND CANAL 
I am delighted to have the opportunity to 


“Participate in your special seaway program 


here in this fine port of Wisconsin. 

Your splendid 4-day program—in recog- 
Nition of the significance of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway—is a most inspiring illustration of 
Community cooperation and forward-look- 
ing spirit. 

The deep-founded enthusiasm and realism 
With which your fine community, and others 
around the State, are laying the foundation 
to obtain ever-greater benefits from the sea- 
Way excites the imagination; and strength- 
ens a confidence in the and abil- 
ity of communities, like Superior, to progress 
and create a better life for your citizens. 

You in Superior are opening a new chap- 
ter in one of the most historically interest- 
he, and promising periods of the world's 

ory. 

The completion of the Seaway exemplifies 
One of the steps in this Age of Exploration— 
this Age when we have shrunken the world 
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so that every nation is neighbor to every 
other nation. 

In a nation whose population is increasing 
3 million a year, we can expect that this 
area will receive the impetus of this grow- 
ing country. We know that human progress 
is a never-ending business. It is an age of 
whirlwind scientific advancement. The Sea- 
way—a magnificent engineering feat—is akin 
to our satellite p: and other great dis- 
coveries in the scientific field. Overall, it is 
a part of man’s irrepressible effort to con- 
quer and extend control over forces of na- 
ture in order to harness them for the service 
of mankind, 

SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY DAY 


As you know, the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
not completed without a long, hard-fought 
struggle. 

For myself, I have considered it a real 
privilege to share in the efforts to complete 
the seaway—a project that I believe will 
bring measureless benefits to Wisconsin and 
our Nation. 

Today, I am humbly grateful for the honor 
you have shown me—in naming this “Sena- 
tor ALEXANDER WILEY Day.” 

The experience makes me feel very humble 
and grateful. 

The spirit in which you bestow the tribute 
is deeply gratifying. 

I welcome, too, the invitation to share 
this splendid occation in celebration of the 
completion of the seaway. 

BENEFITS OF THE SEAWAY 


With you, I look forward to rewards which 
Superior, and other communities, will reap 
from this great project. 

For a moment, let's look briefly toward the 
future. What can Superior expect from the 
seaway? 

Among other things: 

1. The increased flow of trade and com- 
merce in and out of this fine Superior-Du- 
luth Harbor will bring new economic life to 
our homes, farms, factories, stores, and other 
places of residence and business. 

2. There will be traffic of greater volumes 
of farm products, particularly of grain, from 
the States west and southward. Until now, 
the grain often had to be transferred to 
smaller vessels at the seaway. 

3. Port cities, such as Superior, will exper- 
fence new growth and expansion. 

4. More jobs will result from the.increased 
business and industrial activity. 

F 5. There will be a demand for more serv- 
ices. 

6. We can expect—and encourage—an in- 
creased tourist trade—now our third largest 
industry; with a stimulated flow of visitors 
from other States, Canada, and other lands 
around the globe. 

7. The presence of the destroyers here in 
the harbor; and the movement in recent 
weeks of an estimated 80 foreign ships in 
and out of the Superior-Duluth Harbor; the 
record of a 50 percent increase in traffic over 
a year ago through the seaway itself—all of 
these are only symbols of yet greater things 
to come as a result of the seaway. 

This is, of course, only a brief review of the 
new kind of life and activity which the sea- 
way will create for Superior and other port 
cities around the Great Lakes—America's 
fourth seacoast. 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 


We recognize, however, that the picture 18 
not all rosy. 


Through the aura of celebration, let's take 
a penetrating look at the challenges ahead. 

What are they? The major ones include 
paying off the costs of the seaway through 
tolls, expanding the capacity of the Welland 
Canal, completing the connecting channels, 
finishing port improvement projects, devel- 
oping better tie-ins with rail and trucking 
networks to expeditiously handle goods and 
materials, developing a sultable system of 
deicing the seaway. 

cosr OF SEAWAY 

First of all, let's take a look at the cost of 
the seaway. -> 

Overall, this joint United States-Canadian 
effort to improve, deepen, and modernize the 
St. Lawrence Waterway runs at somewhat 
over $1 billion; Including the New York and 

Ontario power development projects. 


CANADA GETS 71 PERCENT OF SEAWAY TOLLS 


To pay off the seaway costs, tolls are 
charged for vessels utilizing the waterway. 

The major objectives in establishing tolls 
have been: 

1. The lowest tolls consistent with the en- 
couragement of maximum traffic; dnd with 
the need for revenue to make the project self- 
liquidating within the 50-year period re- 
quired by legislation. 

2. Asimple toll structure. 

3. And the most convenient method of col- 
lecting tolls. 

Generally, there has been a popular opin- 
ion that the tolls would be distributed on a 
50-50 basis between the United States and 
Canada. However, this is not true. 

The costs of construction of the seaway 
have been shared approximately on & 70-30 
basis, with Canada bearing the larger finan- 
celal burden. By agreement between our two 
countries, it has been stipulated that tolis 
would be distributed in proportion to the 
investments. Consequently, with this agree - 
ment, Canadians will receive about 71 per- 
cent of the tolls from the international 
rapids sections of the seaway. ‘This does not, 
however, include tolis on the Welland Canal, 
an all-Canadian project, but officially a part 
of the seaway. All tolls from this canal go 
to Canada, 


WILL TOLLS PAY OFF THE SEAWAY? 


Now the question arises, Will the tolls pay 
off the cost of construction? 

Today the Welland Canal is the No. 1 trou- 
ble spot which affects the revenue as well as 
the volume of traffic on the waterway. 

Of the 8 locks in the Welland, 5 are single 
locks—permitting approximately 28 passages 
a day in both directions; that is, about 14 
passages each way per day. 

According to estimates, the capacity of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway ranges to about 55 mil- 
lion tons a year. 

Unfortunately, the capacity of the Welland 
Canal may be considerably below that level— 
some say as low as 46 million tons annually. 

Consequently, the seaway, despite its com- 
pletion, will—until improvements are made 
in the Welland Canal—continue to be limited 
by the capacity of the Welland. 

The ability of the seaway to pay off its 
obligations also may well depend, for ex- 
ample, upon how soon action can be taken 
to twin the locks of the canal. 

According to earlier calculations, an in- 
come from tolls of $16 million annually was 
expected to retire the seaway debt. Because 
of increased costs, however, it is now esti- 
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mated that the United States-Canadian costs 
will run about $28 million, 

Even though early season traffic through 
the waterway was larger than anticipated— 
almost 50 percent over a year ago—the traffic 
income will not yet provide the $28 million. 

Consequently, the future of the seaway is 
tied to the Welland Canal, both in terms of 
volume of traffic and of paying off the debt, 
NEEDED: UNITED STATES-CANADIAN CONFERENCE 

TO ELIMINATE THE WELLAND BOTTLENECK 


I believe that a United States-Canadian 
conference, aimed toward finding a solution 
to the Welland bottleneck, would be in the 
best interests of both countries. 

The conference would include representa- 
tion of the U.S. and Canadian Governments 
including members of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation—the agency 
charged with responsibility for U.S. construc- 
tion—and Its Canadian counterpart. 

We recognize, of course, that Canada al- 
ready has a tremendous investment in the 
seaway. According to estimates, “twinning” 
the locks of the canal may well cost an ad- 
ditional $150 million. 

However, in view of the significance of 
maximum utilization of the seaway to both 
countries; the fact that traffic is already 
jamming up at the canal resulting in wait- 
ing periods of 24 to 36 hours, or longer, for 
ships travelling the seaway; and the time 
lapse which inevitably accompanies the start 
and completion of such a large project, I 
believe that efforts should be made as soon 
as possible to find a solution to the Welland 
bottleneck. 


COMPLETION OF GREAT LAKES CONNECTING 
CHANNELS 


The United States, too, has a challenging 
job ahead; namely, the deepening and im- 
proving of the Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels. i 

to estimates, the total costs will 
run about $146 million. Until now, about 
$46 million has been spent on the project. 

Currently, we are attempting in Congress 
to get approval of adequate funds—about 
$29 million for fiscal 1960—so0 that construc- 
tion can go ahead on the channels. 

Unless this project is completed by its 
target date—1962—Wisconsin and other 
Great Lakes States west of Lake Erie will be 
denied full benefits from the seaway—per- 
haps as long as 1963 or 1964. 


FURTHER PORT AND HARBOR DEVELOPMENT 


To supplement development work on the 
seaway, the connecting channels, and the 
Welland Canal, there is still also the task 
of further deepening and improvement of 
harbors around the Great Lakes. The Corps 
of Engineers has been making a comprehen- 
sive study of Great Lakes ports. According 
to estimates, this may cost another 6100 
million for deepening of the harbors suf- 
ficiently to handle 27-foot draft vessels from 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

In addition, there is the job—faced largely 
by local communities—of adequately de- 
veloping docking, unloading, warehousing, 
and other facilities, together with dovetall- 
ing water traffic with rail and road trans- 
portation. 

This, then, is a brief look at some of the 
problems to be resolved, and challenges to 
be faced in the future, 


SCOPE OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


From time to time, there are attempts to 
show just how great a construction and en- 
gineering job has been accomplished on the 
seaway. 

For illustration, the following comparative 
figures on the construction project have been 
calculated: 

The power produced by the generating sta- 
tions of the waterway would equal the power 
of a double line of horses reaching almost 
two and one-half times across the continent. 
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If the rock and earth removed from the 
project sites were piled into wheelbarrows 
and the wheelbarrows were spaced 10 feet 
apart, they would reach around the world 
210 times. 

The steel used in construction would en- 
circle the earth if it were pressed into a 
single large bar. 

The concrete poured for the project, if dis- 
tributed evenly, would provide each U.S. res- 
ident—every man, woman, and child—with a 
piece weighing 48 pounds. 

In more specific terms, the seaway con- 
struction job—dwarfing the world’s other 
well-known waterway projects—included 
construction of a new waterway in scattered 
sections of a 369-mile area from the Welland 
Canal to Montreal; construction of hydro- 
electric power projects that would generate 
more than 1.8 million kilowatts of electricity; 
more than 22,000 persons working around the 
clock for 4½ years with giant floodlights 
illuminating construction areas at night; 
engagement of more than $75 million worth 
of construction equipment; excavation of 
over 210-mile cubic yards of dirt, rock, and 
Tiver bottom (according to estimates it 
would take over 60,000 railroad cars to haul 
it away); more than 6 million cubic yards 
of concrete were poured during the construc- 
tion; the homes of more than 6,500 Canadians 
were lifted from their foundations and 
shifted to other sites; three whole communi- 
ties—Iroquois, Ingleside, and Long Saulte— 
were built to accommodate displaced resi- 
dent; on the U.S, side, 225 American farm 
families and about 500 cottages were moved. 

This, then, is briefly a look at the size, 
scope, and significance of the seaway. 


HISTORY OF SEAWAY LEGISLATION 


Now, I would like to turn back the pages 
of history briefly to give you an inside look 
into the struggle behind the enactment of 
the Wiley-Dondero law that authorized the 
deepening, developing, and modernizing of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The battle was a long and a difficult one. 
The courage and strength of many men con- 
stributed to victory. I would at this time 
like especially to pay tribute to the splendid 
leadership of President Eisenhower—without 
which the seaway dream would not have 
become a reality. 

Over the years, lip service has been given 
to the idea of a completed, improved, and 
modernized St. Lawrence Seaway. Six previ- 
ous Presidents, including Wilson, Coolidge, 
Harding, Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman ex- 
pressed interest in the U.S. development of 
the seaway. 

However, it was President Eisenhower who 
“took the bit in his teeth“ —stating that he 
not only favored it, but would use the 
strength of his office to support efforts for 
approval of the project. 

The battle within the hallowed halls of 
Congress to get approval of legislation to 
carry forward the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect was not an easy one. 

STRONG OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY 

The opponents of the seaway were legion 
and powerful. Who were they? 

The opposition forces included the eastern 
railroads and money interests; the eastern 
seaboard and the gulf ports; shipping in- 
terests on the Atlantic and gulf coasts; over- 
all, it is estimated that over 200 clubs, 
organizations, and associations—many of 
them abounding in legislative strength— 
opposed the seaway. 

You may ask: In the face of this strong 
opposition, how was the project finally ap- 

? 


In 1952, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator Arthur Vandenburg 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
I was appointed chairman of a subcommittee 
before which a seaway bill was pending. 

Hearings were held on the legislation. The 
bill was favorably reported by the subcom- 
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mittee, and the full Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to the floor of the Senate. Unfor- 
tunately, the opposition mustered forces and 
the bill was killed. 

As I look back, the battle that ensued was, 
indeed, an educational experience in tactics 
which opposition forces devised to stop the 
legislation. 

Again in 1953, when your senior Senator 
was privileged to be chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I reintroduced a sea- 
way bill, appointed a subcommittee, and ap- 
pointed myself as chairman. Again, we held 
hearings and again it was possible to get 
favorable action by the full Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Having learned a lesson the hard way, I 
knew that a meeting with President Eisen- 
hower to discuss this legislation was essen- 
tial. I felt the bill was important not only 
to Wisconsin but to the economy and defense 
of the future of this country. Graciously, the 
President granted the appointment and we 
had a full dress discussion on the legisla- 
tion. 

Upon request, the President was kind 
enough to review the complete report by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers relating to the 
proposed seaway. After completion of the 
review, the President promised full support 
for the project. 

Recalling that previous Presidents had 
uttered similar words, Mr. Eisenhower prom- 
ised full support not only in words, but also 
in deed. 


WILEY BILL—MUST LEGISLATION 


There was, however, one more battle to 
fight. The big question was: Should it be- 
come must legislation? 

What does this mean? Just this: That it 
must be brought up on the calendar of the 
Congress for consideration. 

During a conference at the White House, 
late in 1953, to determine a calendar of must 
legislation for the next session of Congress, 
the meeting almost turned into a real pow- 
wow. 

Let me say, frankly, that interests opposing 
the seaway—the railroads, eastern ports, and 
others—were not without their spokesmen 
in Congress. 

After a toe to toe“ political exchange, 
however, it was agreed that the seaway 
would become must legislation. 

During the ensuing weeks, there was a 
great deal of “missionary work” to be done. 
This included discussions, conferences, re- 
views of the merits of the project, rebuttals 
to arguments aaginst the project, and end- 
less efforts to open eycs, as well as to dissuade 
those who, because of special interests, were 
strongly opposed to the seaway. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to recount 
all the infighting that took place at that 
time. However, the history book shows that 
on January 20, 1954, the Wiley bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 51 to 33. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD reports the votes of those 
who came over and those who refrained from 
voting. 

With the major battle won in the Senate, 
the legislation sponsored by Congressman 
George Dondero, of Michigan, then literally 
rolled through the House of Representatives. 

In some instances, those who had once 
opposed the legislation found themselves vot- 
ing in support of it. 

On May 13, 1954, President Eisenhower 
signed the Wiley-Dondero Act into law— 
culminating 50 long years of dreams by 
many people to make the seaway a reality. 

Now, let's look briefly at additional chal- 
lenges ahead of us. 


SEAWAY DE-ICING 


A major battle that must be fought—and 
won—is combating the age-old foe of winter 
ice. As you know, winter freezing results in 
the most important physical limitation of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
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The average navigation season, computed 
over a 37-year period, has been limited—due 
to ice conditions—to the following averages: 
The Welland Canal, 252 days; the St. Mary's 
Falls Canal, 250 days; the St. Lawrence on- 
nals, 241 days; and Montreal Harbor, 235 
days. 

As these figures illustrate, icing is plainly 
a major obstacle to full utilization of the 
seaway, as well as to trade on the lakes 
themselves. 

As you know, we can normally figure on 
about a 230-day navigation season for upper 
Jakes boats; and a 245-day season for ocean- 
going vessels plying between ports along the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and over- 
seas ports (allowing 15 days on the high seas 
beyond the Gulf cf the St. Lawrence at the 
beginning and end ot navigation). 

This certainly does not compare fayorably 
with the movement from U.S. ports along 
the Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific coasts, where 
there is a 345-day navigation year. 

To lay the groundwork for possible ulti- 
mate development of a de-icing system on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, I have introduced a bill in the Senate— 
S. 2242. The proposal, if enacted—as I be- 
lieve it should be—would authorize the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers to make a compre- 
hensive investigation and study of a means 
of making the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway available for navigation 
during the entire year. 

The development of a de-icing program 
would, of course, be a necessarily long-range 
program, However, there have been enough 
Successes with such systems—in Greenland, 
Canada, and the Scandinavian countries— 
to merit a complete study of their applicabil- 
ity to the Great Lakes, connecting channels, 
Ports and harbors, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

£ CONCLUSION 

This, then, is a brief review of the his- 
tory, problems and challenges evolving 
around the greatest engineering and con- 
Struction feat on the North American Con- 
tinent—the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Now, friends, in conclusion, I want to ex- 
Press my warm appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to join in your 4-day gala celebration 
in recognition of the significance of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to Superior, to Wisconsin, 
and the Nation. 

Too, I want to again humbly express my 
deep gratitude at your gracious tribute in 
5 g this special day in your celebrations 

‘Senator Alexander Wiley Day.” 

Thank you very much. 


Administration Education Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» a state- 
Ment by Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Honorable Arthur 
S. Flemming, who is in his own right a 
Well-known and respected educator. 

This statement discusses the education 
Proposals of the administration and be- 
Cause I feel it is very informative, I 
thought it should be called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 


tration, and related facilities. 
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ment was ordered to be printed in th 
Recorp, as follows: : 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
On June 4 I reviewed this Department's 

legislative program. I pointed out then that 

what would be accomplished in the fields 
of health, education, and welfare would be 
determined in the following 90 days, 

In the 40 days which have elapsed since 
that review, most of the Department’s non- 
controversial programs have made reasonable 
progress. Unfortunately, there has been no 
action on school construction. As for the 
status of two of our other major proposals 
those in the fields of higher education and 
civil rights—recent developments call for 
special comment at this time. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION CONSTRUCTION 


The Congress has taken no action on the 
administration’s recommendations for Fed- 
eral assistance in financing the construction 
of college housing, classroom, administration, 
and related facilities. 

Administration measures on this subject 
have been lying dormant in the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare since February. In the meantime, Con- 
gress attempted to deal with this subject 
in an omnibus housing bill, 

This bill the President found necessary to 
veto on July 7. The President specifically 
disapproved of the provisions relating to 
higher education construction because they 
“would * * * substitute public for private 
financing.” He stated, however, in his veto 
message that “the college ho program 
proposed in the budget message of [January 
1959] should be enacted.” 

The budget message recommendation 
would provide an additional $200 million 
for the current college housing loan program 
in order to permit a phasing out of that pro- 
gram and an orderly transition to the ad- 
ministration’s new higher education con- 
struction program, 

The time has come for the construction 
needs of higher education to be considered 
separately and on their own merits, unen- 
cumbered by consideration of other special- 
ized housing problems. 

The administration’s proposals, if en- 
acted, would provide assistance which is 
vitally needed by our colleges and univer- 
sities in order to meet a problem that is, 
literally, almost at their doorstep—the ris- 
ing tide of enrollments. The administration 
has proposed an emergency, 5-year plan that 
includes: 

1. Federal guarantees of principal and 
interest on nen-tax-exempt bonds sold by 
colleges to private investors to finance con- 
struction of housing, classrooms, adminis- 
The proposal 
allows $1 billion as the aggregate total of 
guaranteed bonds outstanding at any one 
time over the 5-year period. 

2. Debt retirement assistance in the form 
of Federal commitments to pay 25 percent of 
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the principal on long-term (over 20 years) 
bonds (either taxable or tax exempt) issued 
by colleges and universities to finance con- 
struction of housing, academic, or other re- 
lated facilities. Aggregate Federal payments 
would be limited to $500 million, represent- 
ing 25 percent of a total principal construc- 
tion cost of 82 billion. This assistance would 
be limited to projects which would increase 
enrollment capacity or improve and expand 
teaching and research in the sciences and 
engineering. ~ 

The administration proposal would be 
more effective than the existing college hous- 
ing loan program in two major respects: 

(a) It would result in lower annual pay- 
ments of principal and interest by the insti- 
tutions, assuming Ioan maturities of 20 to 25 
years and interest of 4% percent or less 
(A comparative tabulation is attached.) } 

(b) It would include classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries and related facilities, as well 
as the types of income-prod: bulldings 
(cafeterias, dining halls, dormitories, etc.) 
now eligible for college housing loans. The 
total volume of academic building construc- 
tion provided for under this program would 
be at the rate of about $200 million a year 
for 5 years as compared with the total of 
$62.5 million in direct loans for such facili- 
ties provided for in the vetoed housing bill. 


2. CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 


As part of the administration's civil rights 
program, I transmitted to the Congress on 
February 5, 1959, two proposals in the field 
of education. The Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the J which 
held hearings on civil rights legislation this 
spring recently reported a civil rights bill to 
the full committee. I was pleased to note 
that two of the titles of this bill (titles VII 
and VIII) incorporate the proposals recom- 
mended by this Department, The full com- 
mittee is now meeting to consider the sub- 
committee bill. To me, this is the most 
hopeful sign yet that Congress will enact at 
this session the reasonable and non-~coercive 
civil rights measures requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

One of the Department proposals (title 
VII of the subcommittee bill) would amend 
the laws providing assistance to f af- 
fected areas (Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874, 85th Cong.) to authorize the Federal 
Government to provide for the free public 
education of children of military personnel 
where the local public schools are closed as 
a result of official action by State and local 
governmental authorities. 

The second Department proposal (title VIII 
of the subcommittee bill) would authorize 
grants to State and local school authorities 
to pay half the costs of special services re- 
quired in carrying out desegregation pro- 
grams. It would also authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to collect and dissemi- 
nate information on the progress of school 
desegregation and to provide technical as- 
sistance in the development and conduct of 
desegregation programs upon the request of 
States and local agencies. 


Costs of borrowing under the College Facilities Act of 1959 compared with the present college 
housing program 
[Per $1,000 of borrowing] 


I. Annual payment of interest and 
Gebe 

2. Total payment 

3. Total cost If Federal Government 
pays $250 GA of prin j 

4. Annual payment hy 

5. Annual payment by institution 
under present college housing pro- 


t Assuming Interest at, 36 percent. 
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Use of So-Called Executive Privilege 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the President’s last press conference Mr. 
Clark Mollenhoff asked a question rela- 
tive to executive privilege. At that time 
he did not get much of an answer, but 
I wish to invite the attention of Senators 
to an editorial entitled “The Misplaced 
Anger,” which appears in today's issue 
of the Wall Street Journal. 


Unfortunately, over the years, under 


both Democrats and Republicans, there 
has been too much of a shift in power to 
the Executive, at the expense of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
This is unhealthy, because it does away 
with the coequality which is supposed to 
exist under the Constitution. 

Because of the importance of this 
question I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MISPLACED ANGER 


President Eisenhower is a man who believes 
that public office is a public trust, and for 
that reason it is understandable that a ques- 
tion about “Impudence, mismanagement, and 
fraud” in Government caused him to show 


anger. 

The question, asked at his latest press 
conference, concerned the use of the so- 
called “executive privilege’ by Government 
agencies to deny access to tnformation to the 
General Accounting Office. 

‘The General Accounting Office was created 
by the Congress as an auditing and investi- 
gating agency, empowered to keep a check 
on the executive branch of Government 
which spends the money Congress appro- 
priates. The GAO was made independent of 
the executive branch on the sound ground 
that if it were part of that branch it could 
harly be expected to investigate itself im- 
partially. 

However, the GAO has had increasing dif- 
ficulty in getting all the information it be- 
lieves necessary to carry out its function 
as an auditor because the executive branch 
has pleaded so-called executive privilege— 
that is, that it has a right to withhold infor- 
mation not only from Congress but from its 
own auditors. 

Recently, Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell put the complaint of the GAO 
specifically when he reported to Congress 
that the Department of Defense was with- 
holding necessary information. 

Mr. Campbell said the Defense Department 
denies GAO information “expressly required 
by law to be made available.” This, he said, 
creates the “opportunity to conceal substan- 
tive evidence of waste and extravagance, im- 
provident management, poor procurement 
practices, or other adverse conditions.” It 
also creates “public distrust as to the desires 
of the military for unquestioned secrecy.” 

Now in the conditions described by the 
Comptroller General, there is certainly all the 
opportunity in the world for “impruderice, 
mismanagement, and fraud.” These are not 
the reasons, however, that Government agen- 
cles like to keep to themselves what they 
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are doing. One example is found in the 
testimony of F. Trowbridge Von Baur, gen- 
eral counsel for the Navy, when he appeared 
before a House Government Operations Sub- 
committee. 

He said, “If we give something to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office there is no power on 
earth that can restrain the General Account- 
ing Office from giving that material to the 
Congress if the Congress wants it. Also, 
through that channel we know very frankly, 
material of that kind is apt to reach the 
newspapers and the headlines, and we feel 
that this kind of material, opinions, conclu- 
sions, and advice from subordinates, would 
mislead, confuse, cause a lot of commotion.” 

A lot of commotion, to be sure, is what 
most bureaucrats want none of, where their 
bureaucracies are concerned. But, while un- 
derstandable, that is hardly reason for deny- 
ing material, internal papers or no, that the 
General Accounting Office says it must have 
if it is to carry out its legal responsibility of 
checking on Government agencies. 

Mr. Eisenhower has a great many responsi- 
bilities in other fields and so he cannot be 
expected to know the extent to which his own 
executive agencies and departments are using 
executive privilege to keep from the public 
knowledge to which the public has a right. 

Along with his belief that a public office 
is a public trust, Mr. Eisenhower also be- 
lieves, unless we are greatly mistaken, that 
the public is entitled to know what its Gov- 
ernment is doing. And if he were to in- 
quire into the extent of secrecy, we have an 
idea the President would be far more angered 
at some of his own bureaucrats than at the 
reporter who brought the secrecy to his at- 
tention. 
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Tribute to President of the American 
Optometric Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 
North Carolina's finest citizens, Dr. P. N. 
DeVere, of my home town of Morganton, 
N.C., has been elected president of a 
great national organization of profes- 
sional men, namely, the American Op- 
tometric Association. 

This association is to be congratulated 
upon the wisdom it has exercised in mak- 
ing its choice. The Morganton News- 
Herald for July 10, 1959, contains an edi- 
torial indicating the unselfish service 
which Dr. DeVere has rendered to his 
community, his State, and his Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY SHARES IN Dr. DEVERE’'S Honor 

Morganton and Burke County are justi- 
fiably proud that one of the professional 
men in our community has been given the 
top national honor’ in his field. This is 
especially significant since this is the first 
time, to our knowledge, that any man in 
North Carolina has ever approached his 


standing in that profession. 


Dr. P. N. DeVere, who has been practicing 
optometry in Morganton since 1939, was ele- 
vated last week to the office of president of 
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the American Optometric Association during 
the association's 62d annual congress in 
Dallas, Tex. 

What is almost as significant is that he 
has not only been elected president of the 
association, but he has also held all four of 
the top offices in the national group. 

Four years ago he was selected second 
vice president, and he has steadily ascended 
the ladder of national offices each year. 
From second vice president, he stepped up 
to first vice president. Last year he was 
chosen president-elect, which was the real 
test of his popularity among his associates, 
and the expression of confidence in his pro- 
fessional ability and character. 

His recent confirmation as president of 
the association, although in some ways a 
mere formality, marks the crowning honor 
that Dr. DeVere's fellow eye specialists could 
bestow upon him. We are confident that he 
deserved the honor. ‘ 

Dr. DeVere has amply demonstrated that 
his professional ability is based upon a sin- 
cere desire to be of service to humanity. In- 
stances of his uncompensated participation 
and leadership in worthy public service proj- 
ects are too numerous to mention. 

On the national level, he is a member of 
the Research Committee of President Eisen- 
hower's Committee for Traffic Safety, and a 
member of the National Research Council 
on Night Visibility. 

On the State level, to name a few of his 
activities, he is optometric consultant to 
the North Carolina Department of Motor 
Vehicles, a member of the Governor's traffic 
safety council, and a member of the board 
of directors of the North Carolina Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

On the local level, he is a director of both 
the State Bank of Burke and the Morganton 
Building and Loan Association, and holds 
offices and memberships in service, lodge, 
and recreational organizations literally too 
numerous to mention. 

Dr. DeVere is also a devoted family man. 

We can forgive the fact that he was born 
in Washington State and educated in INi- 
nois. We are proud that Dr. DeVere calls 
Morganton home. 


A National Fair Trade Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
recent newspaper column in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer by Mr. Ed Wimmer, 
vice-president and public relations di- 
rector of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, adds significant 
evidence to the argument for a national 
fair trade law. { 

Mr. Wimmer and his organization 
have been tremendously effective leaders 
in the fight for protection of independent 
businesses. Mr. Wimmer is unquestion- 
ably one of the best-informed men in 
the country on the problems and needs 
of small business. 

Particularly noteworthy in this column 
is a statement by the president of a de- 
partment store chain to a congressional 
subcommittee concerning the purposes 
and effects of the sort of price-cutting 
practices that & fair trade law would 
prohibit. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of this column be 
published at this point in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

One of the greatest battles ever fought for 
the preservation of freedom of opportunity in 
the American marketplace, has been con- 
ducted by the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, and the Bureau of Education on 
Pair Trade, in attempts of these two groups 
to bring about passage of effective fair trade 
legislation. 

Dr. John Dargavel, head of the drug as- 
sociation, and the team of Maurice Mermey, 
bureau director, and Herman Waller, general 
counsel, have carried the fight into every 
nook and corner of the Nation. They have 
compiled an amount of evidence in sup- 
port of proposed fair trade laws that no 
reasonable person, either in or out of Gov- 
ernment, could fail to respect. Among ex- 
hibits recently presented before congressional 
hearings by Mr. Waller, included a bulletin 
from the St. Louls Better Business Bureau, 
which read: 

“A noisy advertiser in St. Louis who 
claimed ‘lowest prices in town’ was lowest on 
only 7 out of 75 items offered by competitors. 
Yet, one such advertiser like this can ignite 
the fires of a price war, bringing harm to 
everyone.” Another interesting statement 
submitted was by Fred Lazarus, president of 
Federated Department Stores. Said Mr. 
Lazarus: 

“The current bad pricing situation is 
actually the result of an attempt to lead the 
Public to believe that prices in one store are 
generally lower than in other stores, and 
this just isn't so. * * * The public should 
understand that no store can stay in busi- 
ness and sell its merchandise below overhead 
cost unless it subsidizes loss leaders with 
profits from other merchandise. * * * Loss- 
leader selling hits tens of thousands of small 
businesses that perform a real service to the 
communities—as distributors of the very 
merchandise being used as loss leaders.” 

In the BSB release you have a result of 
expert research, and even though Mr. 
Lazarus has indulged in a little self-incrim- 
ination, who will say that he doesn't know 
what he ts talking about? 

Consider the testimony of Mr. Mermey 
when covering a price study of items offered 
by two large New York discount houses, 
which showed profits on ‘‘unfamiliar” goods 
ranging up to 269 percent in one discount 
Store, and 300 percent in another, and you'll 
see what the BBB and the defenders of fair 
trade are trying to get across—that some- 
thing for nothing just ain't. 

Ohio legislators set example of enlightened 

g on fatr trade for the U.S. Congress, 
22 passed Ohio House 123 to 4; Senate, 30 


How You Can Influence Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
Ognize that, in our representative form 
of government, policies and programs 
can be most effectively administered if 
created upon the solid foundation of 
Public support. 
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As a youthful Nation, the United 
States has been catapulted into a posi- 
tion of world leadership. 

If our country is to adequately per- 
form its role as a free world leader, we 
must encourage greater and greater par- 
ticipation by our citizens in formulation 
of domestic and international programs 
and policies. 

There are, of course, a great many un- 
answered questions relating to our in- 
ternational responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. These include: How can we most 
effectively carry out our responsibility 
for United States and free world secu- 
rity? What is the extent of our obliga- 
tion in international affairs? To what 
degree should we tap our resources, 
brainpower, and manpower to assist 
friendly nations economically; to wipe 
out disease, poverty and illiteracy; to 
lay the foundation of ideas and ideals~ 
upon which to build a better future? 

In today’s world—in which time and 
space as barriers and protective walls 
are rapidly diminishing—there is a real 
need for further crystallization of our 
role in world affairs and of greater pub- 
lic attunement to our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The future of the free world—in fact, 
of life on the globe—may well depend 
upon the success with which we recog- 
nize, and assume, our proper role in the 
international community of nations. 

The July edition of Kiwanis maga- 
zine carried a thought-provoking article 
by Saul K. Padover, entitled “How You 
Can Influence Foreign Policy.” 

Constructively, the article. reviews 
ways and means by which individuals 
and community leaders can and should 
participate to a larger degree in the for- 
mulation of public opinion as it relates 
to our foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How You Can INFLUENCE FOREIGN POLICY 

(By Saul K. Padover) 

Now that the United States and Canada 
are deeply immersed in foreign affairs, with 
commitments on a global scale, the question, 
the vital question, is: How— and how well 
do our community leaders perform their 
function in enlightening the people? 

The question is crucial because, unlike do- 
mestic affairs, international problems are too 
complex and too difficult for the average citi- 
zen to understand without guidance. For 
example, In a recent nationwide poll con- 
ducted by the New York Times on the Berlin 
issue, about 39 percent of the Americans 
queried did not know whether Berlin was in 
East or West Germany and proved poorly in- 
formed on many other aspects of the prob- 
lem. Here is where effective, well-informed 
leaders might have helped. 

Who are the leaders? In every community 
there are individuals or smali groups with 
power and influence. They shape public 
opinion and create the policies that influ- 
ence their fellow citizens. These men are 
the leaders. If they provide proper enlight- 
enment and direction they contribute to a 
sane and sensible policy. If they fail, their 
country is in trouble indeed. 

American and Canadian life today exempli- 
fies Jefferson's conception of a natural aris- 
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tocracy. Whether in business or govern- 
ment or the professions, our leaders are those 
whose positions were attained through indi- 
vidual effort and skill, rather than birth, 
Cases of inherited wealth and social status 
do exist among the leaders, but the major- 
ity, including the last two Presidents of the 
United States and the present Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, come from modest homes. 
Surveys indicate that most jleaders—mayors, 
presidents of civic organizations, Members of 
Congress and Parliament, heads of indus- 
tries—are college graduates; and, on com- 
munity levels, more than half of them have 
professional degrees. The educational lad- 
der—that is, training for positions of power 
and influence—still remains the primary 
avenue of advancement, 

Of all the categories of leadership, that of 
business is perhaps the most influential. In 
every community in our two nations, it is the 
top business leaders who are admired and 
heeded. Business and service organizations, 
particularly in the smaller and middle-sized 
communities, are main centers of influence 
regarding public (including international) 
affairs. A speech or statement before the 
chamber of commerce or Kiwanis is likely 
to carry more weight than a lecture in a 
classroom or, for that matter, a sermon in 
church. Furthermore, local newspapers and 
radio-TV stations—direct and continuous 
molders of public opinion—are the property 
of community leaders. To put it in different 
terms, ownership of these media, which are 
often multimillion-dollar properties, almost 
automatically bestows influence and power— 
leadership—on the proprietor. 

Business leadership in our communities is 
rarely absolute, however. The leader, to be 
successful, cannot act contrary to the basic 
expectations of those he hopes to lead. A 
man challenging the fundamental beliefs 
and hopes of the community, no matter how 
rich or powerful he may be, soon finds him- 
self “out on a limb," likely to end up talking 
to himself in a social vacuum. Hence, in all 
communities the leaders—whether political, 
social, professional, or economic—are nearly 
always “joiners.” They belong to anywhere 
from a half dozen or two or three dozen local 
or national organizations that are very influ- 
ential in their communities. Through these 
organizations — Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
chamber of commerce, American Legion, 
community fund, church affililations—they 
exert influence and help to set community 
patterns of thinking and doing. 

In what fields do leaders lead? Every- 
where they occupy themselves primarily with 
local affairs, although on occasion they may 
deliver a talk on foreign policy. Commu- 
nity needs—such as schools, housing, taxes, 
and real-estate development—absorb the 
time and interest of the leaders, as well as of 
the public at large. Problems of state or 
provincewide nature concern them mainly 
insofar as they impinge on the communities, 
As for national affairs, they are of secondary 
interest, confined largely to elections or to 
some special doings in Washington or Ot- 
tawa. 

This general situation gives a partial an- 
swer to our question as to what the leader- 
ship does in foreign policy. By and large, 
the answer is that the leaders do very little. 
Although they are somewhat better informed 
on foreign affairs than the general public, 
the truth is that most of them are indiffer- 
ent. About 1 out of 10 leaders in American 
communities trouble themselves with world 
problems, but this figure may be too high. 
In Canada, traditionally more foreign affairs 
minded, interest is more pronounced, but 
still not startlingly so—especially in the West. 

Two main reasons account for this general 
indifference to international problems on the 
part of most community leaders. One is re- 
moteness; the other is helplessness, 
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Leaders are inclined to feel, as does also 
the general bublic, that foreign affairs are 
not only foreign but very far from home— 
far both physically and psychologically. The 
world’s trouble spots are distant places on 
the map, and it requires an effort of the 
imagination to realize that the current 
troubles in Iraq or Tibet may have serious 
consequences for our own future. Even more 
important is the prevailing feeling among 
leaders that international affairs are out of 
thelr hands. 

With the best intentions in the world, 
what can even a prominent community 
leader do in the feld of foreign policy? 

To sway events, he has to have the ear of 
a high government official, he thinks, and if 
he does not, why waste his time? In other 
words, the leader knows that on a commu- 
nity level his efforts can bring tangible re- 
sults: the school, the park, the swimming 
pool for children he helps to build are there 
for all to see, use, and appreciate. But 
what can he do in or for India, Ghana, New 
Guinea, or even his State Department or 
Department of External Affairs? He senses 
that he can do nothing, and this begets 
frustration and, ultimately, indifference. 

The truth, however, is that local leaders 
are too pessimistic on the subject. They 
are not, or at least they need not be, as help- 
less as they think themselves to be. To be 
sure, they cannot formulate foreign policy 
or execute it or directly change the course of 
events abroad. But they can do the next 
best thing: they can shape and- enlighten 
public. opinjon for desirable ends. For 
democracies such as ours it is public opinion 
that, in the last analysis, decides major 
policies, including those affecting foreign 
affairs. Without the support of the people 
through their representatives in Congress 
and Parliament, important policy decisions 
cannot be executed in our capitols. 

Today, public opinion in regard to inter- 
national affairs is of peculiar importance be- 
cause of finances. In the past, foreign policy 
consisted largely of consular activities, diplo- 
Matic negotiations, and treatymaking, re- 
quiring a minimum of financial outlay. 
Nowadays, however, our positions as world 
leaders involve a minimum of routine 
diplomacy and a maximum of dollars. In 
the last decade, the United States spent 
nearly $20 billion on nonmilitary assistance 
abroad, During the same period Canada, 
with one-tenth the population of the United 
States, and one-thirteenth the national gross 
product, spent $2.5 billion. 

Under the Constitution, money bills are 
the prerogative of the Congress, which means 
that the latter, operating through the pow- 
erful standing Foreign Relations Committee 
in the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in the House, now plays a prepon- 
derant role in foreign affairs. Hence, the 
American people are deeply involved in the 
situation, since they are called upon regu- 
larly—every 2, 4, and 6 years—to vote for 
those who make and carry out foreign policy 
in Washington, Canadians are equally in- 
volved, for while policy is made in a some- 
what different manner than In the United 
States, the chief decision makers—the Prime 
Minister and Members of Parliament—are 
also elected officials. 

At this point, public opinion comes fully 
into play. The wisdom, or lack of it, shown 
in the voters’ choice of their Representatives 
depends largely on prevailing local opinion. 
Opinion, we have seen, is molded by local 
leaders, first from the business community 
and, secondly, from professional, civil, reli- 
gious, and educational bodies. But in 
foreign affairs these leaders have not lived 
up to their potentialities, The majority of 
them are Indifferent to “political” problems 
that transcend the boundaries of their com- 

.munities. It is a disturbing fact that the 
American press as a whole devotes on an 
average less than 5 percent of all its news 
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space to international affairs; most news- 
papers, indeed, give less than half that 
amount, Canada, again, is somewhat more 
foreign affairs minded. A pre-World War II 
survey put the figure at 10 percent; today it 
is probably somewhat higher. But even this 
figure is no bargain in a changing world. 
The leaders of the press, both editors and 
publishers, justify their practice on the 
ground that their readers are not interested 
in foreign affairs. This, however, is an 
nvoidance of responsibility in an age of crisis. 

The local leaders can do much more than 
they are doing at present to enlighten the 
public on international problems which are 
now matters of national survival. 

They can, for one thing, give greater sup- 
port to existing organizations devoted to 
foreign affairs. At present, 60 cities in the 
United States have councils on forelgn re- 
lations or world affairs; 20 cities in Canada 
have branches of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. But membership and at- 
tendance are generally small. The leaders 
can organize systematic study groups. They 
can provide for a continuing series of lectures 
in their communities. They can keep in 
constant contact with their legislators. 
They can, above all, enlarge the foreign policy 
content of the media and encourage the 
writing of interpretative articles in the news- 
papers. They can stimulate public debate 
on the airwaves. > ; 

These suggestions are not councils of per- 
fection. Nor are they fringe luxuries. The 
way the world is going, they are, indeed, ur- 
gent necessities for our survival as a free 
world power. For in any democracy there is 
absolutely no substitute for public opinion. 
Vital decisions cannot be left to the spe- 
clalists or the much-abused “politicians.” 
The people have to make them. And the 
community leaders have to assume the 
burden of guidance and leadership more 
than they have hitherto done. 


Let’s Not Forget That Laos Was Saved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Worchester Evening 
Gazette of Thursday, June 18, 

The Gazette is one of our leading 
newspapers in Massachusetts. 

As one who has visited Laos, South 
Vietnam, and Cambodia, I can readily 
see how important the preservation of 
Laos as a free nation is in that area of 
the world. I think this editorial is cer- 
auy worthy of the attention òf all of 


Wirnere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let's Nor Forcer THAT Laos Was SAVED 


The current argument in Congress over 
the aid program to Laos is ironic. Those who 
charge that the thing was shot full of bùib- 
ery, corruption, and politics seem to forget 
that the program was also one of the most 
brilliantly successful in the whole history of 
US. foreign aid. It literally snatched a whole 
country—Laos—irom the jaws of com- 
munism. 

Two years ago most observers would not 
have given a plugged nickel for Laos’ chances 
of surviving in freedom. Snuggled up close to 
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Red China and the Red North Vietnam, it 
seemed a sitting duck for Communist sub- 
version. Its long border with Burma on 
the west was a nest of intrigue in which pri- 
vate armies, guerrilla, Communist, and 
bandit roamed. Its 1,800,000 people seemed 
to have little attachment to the Ideas of 
freedom and little understanding of the 
dangers of communism, 

Yet, in the past year the Communists, who 
almost controlled the government 2 years 
ago, have been practically neutralized. Gov- 
ernment forces have surrounded the last 
battalion of Communist troops. 

The tip off to the way things are going 
is shown by the sudden demand by Red China 
and Russia to have an investigation of the 
“critical” situation in Laos. Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, tn a rather fuzzy-headed way. 
has given his support to the Soviet and 
Chinese demands, He says the situation in 
Laos is unsatisfactory. 

It is certainly unsatisfactory to the Com- 
munists, who are being driven Into a corner. 
Just why there should be international med- 
dling at this time is hard to understand from 
the western point of view. 

In the nfeantime, the indignant Congress- 
men in Washington should take a hard look 
at what we have accomplished in Laos. To 
be sure, we poured in millions of dollars of 
supplies and arms, and some of it was wasted 
in graft and politics. But after all, it’s not 
every day that we can claim to have saved a 
nation from the Reds. 


River and Harbor and Flood Control 
¢ Projects 


SPEECH 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

“Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand this is a bill to 
authorize the construction of public 
works to be paid for by Fede funds. 
Am I right, I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is an authori- 
zation bill only. First of all, the Bureau 
of the Budget will have to approve any 
appropriation items that may be neces- 
Sary. Next, the President must include 
them in his budget message to Con- ` 
gress, and finally Congress must ap- 
propriate the money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Usually, 
when the House authorizes an appro- 
priation, we follow through with an ap- 
propriation bill for some amount. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Usually, but not 
always, by any means, 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not al- 
ways; but this being a public works bill, 
unanimously reported out, it would be a 
fair guess to say that the projects will 
be paid for by Federal funds. I assume 
I did need not ask the gentleman, that 
Federal funds means the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. So we are or should be interested 
in the amount as well as the authori- 
zation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The amount 
contained in this authorization bill is a 
little over $600 million. This bill carries 
authorizations for expenditures amount- 
ing to a little over $600 million which is 
about half, and I understand a little less 
than half of the amount that was carried 
in the previous bill 2 years ago. So the 
committee has done a pretty good job of 
screening these projects. The number 
of projects that have been authorized 
has been very limited. Seemingly, the 
report indicates there are projects that 
are vitally needed. Some, of course, are 
the continuation of projects that have 
been underway and, I believe, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, if he studies the 


report, will find that the measure is one. 


of the most satisfactory bills of this type 
to come before the Congress for a long, 
long time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
my understanding, but one thing still 
bothers me a little. Our experience 
with the highway construction, which is 
federally financed and in part by the 
States, is that as soon as we get through 
a bill to construct a project, the cost 
begins going up and we just get less of 
whatever we are trying to buy with the 
amount that is authorized or finally 
appropriated than we could have bought 
just before the authorization. That 
Practice really hurts and should end. I 
know the gentleman from Ohio was in- 
terested in labor legislation which will 
Prevent or at least lessen the cost of 
project whether public or private, be- 
Cause a little while ago he asked the 
leadership when something would come 
Out on the labor bill—we have on the 
floor here now a very distinguished mem- 
ber of that committee who has partici- 
Pated in the deliberations all through, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Battey)]. I wonder if the gentleman 
from West Virginia will give the gentle- 
Man from Ohio any information as to 
When we will quit trading and bargain- 

over there on political matters and 
get out a bill—if that is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I suggest to the 
gentleman from Michigan that the mat- 
ter is quite controversial in the commit- 
tee, and I think we should continue with 
dur deliberations, which I hope will end 
in a day or two and we will have some 
kind of a bill to bring to the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In your 
Judgment, will we get a rough draft by 
Monday or Tuesday of next week? Per- 

ps tomorrow or Saturday? 

Mr. Probably Tuesday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I hope 
that will give the gentleman from Ohio 
the information he wants. He says 
there is some controversy there. We 
are divided in a way between the ADA, 
the Reuther men, the steel fellows and, 
yesterday, for the third or fourth time, 
a representative of Mr. Hoffa, and he 

a Republican, was in my office and 
Tasked him what Mr. Hoffa wanted. He 
Said they did not want any bill at all. 
So you gentlemen, if there are any here, 
Who are inclined to accept Mr. Hoffa's 
Views, I give you that for what it is 
Worth, Of course, there are some of us 
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over there on committee, and I happen 
to be one who thinks we should have 
legislation at least on three subjects. 
One covering this no man’s land which 
will give a remedy to those who are too 
small to be recognized by the National 
Labor Relations Board, and another one 
which will give us, give people gener- 
ally a protection against secondary boy- 
cotting and against organizational pick- 
eting. We may all assume that the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill covers pretty thoroughly 
the racketeering and extortion phases 
and so far as I know there is no great 
opposition to the provisions in there 
which deal with those two subjects. But 
the other three we just must have. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


Alumna Lucy Hon Cuddy, B.A., 1911, Is 
One of Anchorage’s First Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON, E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
title above is copied from the magazine 
Arkansas Alumnus for July 1959. This 
heads an article about Mrs. Lucy Cuddy, 
of Anchorage, and was written by my 
friend Stanley J. Erickson, also a resi- 
dent of Alaska's largest city. It is a most 
interesting, well-written article about 
one of Alaska’s great ladies and I take 
pleasure in giving it even wider circula- 
tion by asking unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALUMNA Lucy Hon Cuppy, B.A., 1911, Is ONE 
OF ANCHORAGE’s FIRST CITIZENS—ALASKA'S 
GRAND DAME FROM ARKANSAS 


(By Stanley J. Erickson) 


If any lady can lay claim to the title of 
“Grande Dame” in the biggest city of our 
largest State, it is an alumna of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Lucy Hon Cuddy, B.A., 1911. 
Not that Alaskans are wont to put much 
emphasis on such titles or that Lucy Hon 
Cuddy preoccupies herself with such super- 
ficial trappings of the vital role she has 
played—and is playing now—in the develop- 
ment of our newest State. 

Chairman of the board of the State's 
largest bank, member of the board of re- 
gents of the University of Alaska, and first 

of Anchorage’s United Good Neigh- 
bors drive, Lucy has been a part of the 
Alaska scene for 43 eventful years and is one 
of the State's most respected and loved citi- 
gens. Traditions passed down to her from 
her Arkansas heritage, and ideals instilled 
at the University of Arkansas have in turn 
been transmitted by her into the cultural 
foundations and the fabric of our newest 
State. 

It was in 1916 that Lucy Hon of Fort Smith 
decided that she had sufficient resources to 
warrant the risk of going the way west; 5 
years’ teaching experience in Arkansas, a 
liberal amount of youthful self-reliance, and 
a generous allotment of youthful disdain for 
the counter advice of her elders. She de- 
cided that if she was actually to seek her 
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own fortunes in the west, it would be as 
far west as the country's territory extended. 
That was Alaska and she soon found herself 
a job as a teacher in Valdez. 

Teachers at that time were rarely destined 
to continue in a state of maidenhood in such 
@ male-dominant town as Valdez. In Valdez, 
“If they didn't get a teacher married off in 
her first year, they got her a job as telephone 
operator in the Valdez exchange, where she 
would meet more people,” Lucy explains. 
However, the possibility of such career trans- 
ference never confronted Lucy. When she 
and a young College of Puget Sound law 
graduate, Warren Cuddy, met, the die was 
early cast for the termination of her teach- 
ing career and assumption of the role of 
housewife and mother. Her parents back in 
Fort Smith did insist, however, that the 
young couple’s union be blessed and perhaps 
made more certain through performance of 
the marriage rites back in the more civilized 
society of Arkansas. “They looked quite 
suspiciously on a man who chose to seek his 
life in such a dangerous and uncivilized 
country. But then, his parents back in 
Washington hed the same misgivings about 
a girl who would venture into those northern 
ramparts.” 

With their nuptials properly performed 
under stateside sanctions, and with the 
trepidations of their families somewhat al- 
layed, Lucy and Warren Cuddy returned to 
Valdez, Warren soon to become the U.S. 
attorney for Alaska's western judicial dis- 
trict, itself about the size of Texas. 

We came to Alaska about the end of the 
horse and dog team era and at the beginning 
of the model T era,” Lucy says, and goes on to 
explain it was the model T that really got 
Alaska on the road; that and the Alaska Rail- 
road which the Government was buillding at 
about the same time, running north and 
south from Anchorage to connect the seaport 
of Seward, on the Gulf of Alaska, with Fair- 
banks, 450 miles north in the heart of the 
interior. 

“Valdez lay at the foot of a low mountain 
pass. A trail and road of sorts led up and 
over the pass and meandered northward also 
to terminate at Fairbanks. The big task 
those days was to make that trail work as 
a road, and I don't know how many tons of 
horsepower I put forth behind our model T 
pushing it up the Richardson Highway over 
Thompson Pass.” Today the Richardson is 
a fine, paved highway linking Valdez with 
Fairbanks and Anchorage. 

When Anchorage in the late twenties and 
early thirties became the more important 
town, and the center of Federal Government 
activity was moved there from Valdez, the 
Cuddys and thelr two young sons moved 
along also. Warren entered private practice 
and gave more and more time to the young 
First National Bank of Anchorage, later as 
its president; Lucy took an active interest in 
helping to build the new town and in raising 
her two sons, David, Jr., and Dan, 

The Cuddys didn’t let themselves become 
provincial Alaskan sourdoughs, however. 
Every year or two there was a trip outside— 
sometimes to Europe or South America— 
and a constant widening of horizons and the 
broad spectrum of interests in peoples, events, 
and ideas that now so clearly cterize 
Lucy Cuddy. There were tragedies, too, the 
loss of their son David at Anzio, and in 1951, 
the death of her husband. She and her son 
Dan stepped in to take over active direction 
of the bank, now growing at an even faster 
pace, she as chairman of the board, Dan as 
president, 

In 1956, the bank built a large addition 
with a fine lobby and a big plate glass front, 
before which just about everyone in An- 
chorage passes during any 2-week period. 
And that gave Lucy the opportunity of put- 
ting into practice one of her pet ideas—that 
of dynamic public interest displays. 
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“One of the things we all miss in a new 
country such as Alaska is our roots and our 
links with the fine old traditions and hall- 
marks of our stateside origins,” Lucy ex- 
plains, She decided to make the bank lobby 
and that big plate glass front a show place 
for these symbols of the roots, traditions, 
and memories of Alaskans. Her first display 
was her own—family heirlooms from Ar- 
kansas—grandmother'’s clock, her woven cov- 
erlet, and patchwork quilt, an old doll, can- 
diesticks, family album, odd pieces of old 


Since then, hardly a fortnight passes with- 
out a change of display. Today, there may 
be an art show, displaying the varied paint- 
ing talents of Anchorage residents. Next 
week, perhaps an exhibit of old coins, to be 
followed by an exhibit of fine ivory carving 
from the Arctic North, Lucy's bank thus 
serves not only as the leading financial insti- 
tution of the North; it also acts as a kind of 
museum for Alaskana and Americana, with 
Lucy as curator. Mrs. Cuddy has received 
national recognition in banking circles for 
this work and for her other activities in pro- 
moting public relations on a high level in the 
field of finance. 

Lucy's Anchorage, by virtue of the airplane 
and its unique position up near the top of 
the hemisphere halfway between Tokyo and 
Copenhagen over the Pole, has become liter- 
ally a crossroads of the world. Each day sees 
transpolar planes of KLM, SAS, and Air 
France stopping there. Likewise, aircraft 
of Canadian, Japanese, and American car- 
riers stop there for refueling. Far from re- 
maining a distant isolated place, it is fast 
becoming perhaps the most urbane and cos- 
mopolitan small town on this continent, if 
not in the world. Into Lucy’s bank may 
walk, one after the other, a homesteader with 
problems of financing his cabin and land 
clearing, a Texas oll developer with a couple 
of million looking for a likely place to ex- 
plore for Alaska’s new-found oll, a represent- 
ative of Japanese industry interested in 
Alaska coking-coal deposits, a trio of young 
Swedes to change their Swedish kroner into 
American dollars before a weekend of skiing 
or trout fishing. 

Lucy Hon Cuddy, presiding as chairman of 
its board, reflects this cosmopolitan character 
of her bank’s clients. Alaskans travel 20 
times more by aid than do their cousins in 
the south “48"; so too does Lucy. Last year 
she traveled around the world in a group that 
included her sister and brother-in-law, Ar- 
kansas alums, Mildred Hon Murry and Dr. 
Harry E. Murry. 

She's as much as ease in Caracas, Vene- 
guela, as Cordova, Alaska. She might turn 
up anywhere, as she did to the surprise of 
an old classmate, Phil Huntly, B.C.E., 1910, 
who was sitting in the lobby of the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo a year ago when his wife, the 
former Kathleen “Neen” Garvin, former stu- 
dent 12. got into a conversation with Lucy 
and discovered not only that they were from 
the same State but also classmates with fond 
mutual remembrances of Fayetteville and the 
university. 

But there's always this drive to come back 
to Alaska, she admits. None of this Palm 
Springs-Phoenix-in-the-winter stuff for her. 
Her home is one of the oldest in Anchorage, 
but it’s moved along with the changing scene 
and today sits long, low, and modern on a 
bluff in the heart of downtown Anchorage, 
overlooking the harbor and a vast panorama 
of mountains and & distant shore 2 miles 
across the inlet on which moose, wolves, and 
brown bear roam and where a few hardy 
homesteaders are only now beginning to 
settle. From her window she can see a new 
$8 million ocean dock abuilding or watch 
powerful diesels pulling long trains of con- 
struction supplies and electronic gear for the 
Alaskan military bases. To her left, a few 
blocks along the bluff, well diggers are driv- 
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ing test holes for a 12-story pair of office and 
hotel buildings. 

Books and magazines scattered around her 
living room attest to her catholic tastes: The 
Atlantic, Harper’s, The New Yorker, Harry 
Golden's Only in America,” Hardy's Return 
of the Native,” and Max Shulman’s “Rally 
Round the Flag Boys.” 

It was perhaps the broad viewpoint that 
is suggested here, together with her intimate 
knowledge and understanding of Alaska, 
that led the governor 2 years ago to appotnt 
Lucy Hon Cuddy as a regent of the University 
of Alaska. The development of this institu- 
tion is now one of her closest interests. 

The University is as fast growing as the 
rest of Alaska; its geophysical institute is do- 
ing outstanding and pioneering work in prob- 
ing the secrets of physical phenomena in the 
far north, and its scientists are learning 
secrets of agriculture on ground that covers 
everlasting ice. 

Four years ago, when Anchorage business 
leaders decided the town had grown suffi- 
ciently large to warrant a single United Good 
Neighbors activity, their logical choice for its 
first chairman of the drive, and the person to 
bring together representatives of all walks— 
labor, government, business, interracial— 
was Lucy. As first chairman of the United 
Good Neighbors drive, Lucy was brought 
closer to the newest generations of Alaskans, 
the young migrants from the South 48," 
eager to make Alaska a successful State. 

And now there’s another generation of 
Cuddys, her five grandchildren from whom 
Lucy is receiving new rewards and experi- 
ences in her full life. In this full life one of 
the guiding principles that has stood with 
her is a maxim she learned back in the uni- 
versity: 

“Education is only the preparation for 
self-education.” 


Proposed Turkey Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor correspond- 
ence I have received from North Dakota, 
and a statement before the North Dakota 
Farm Bureau Livestock Commission by 
Leslie Johnson, of Manfred, N. Dak., all 
having reference to proposed turkey 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA Farm BUREAU, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 8 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator Lancer: The board of direc- 
tors of the North Dakota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, at their recent meeting held in 
Fargo, June 17, discussed current turkey 
legislation before Congress and unanimously 
went on record in opposition to all nine 
known turkey bills now before the House and 
Senate of the United States (H.R. 5180, H.R. 
3069, H.R. 5071, HR. 1344, H.R. 5583, HR. 
5614, H.R. 2490, S. 1395, and S. 430). These 
bills, it was felt, involve eventual Govern- 
ment ocntrol of the turkey industry. Their 
vote was based on recommendation of the 
North Dakota Farm Bureau Livestock Com- 
mittee which also unanimously opposes the 
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enactment of these legislative measures. It 
was the opinion of the Livestock Committee 
and board of directors that these bills would 
not benefit the turkey industry in long run, 
but would hinder the operation of the law of 
economical production if enacted. North 
Dakota is definitely in an advantageous posi- 
tion from the standpoint of low-cost turkey 
production operations and has climatic con- 
ditions which are conducive to relatively 
disease-free and profitable operations. Some 
of the legislative measures before Congress 
would tend to freeze turkey production areas 
and would not allow production to shift to 
the lower production cost areas. 

We are opposed to Senate bill 1395 because 
we question the feasibility of extending a 
Federal Marketing Act to a national level 
due to the administrative cost and complete 
control of the turkey industry which would 
result. We favor marketing agreements 
where they are used in localized areas, to 
develop the orderly marketing of a particu- 
lar product. We also oppose this bill be- 
cause of the monopoly powers which it would 
give to a producer committee to be provided 
under the bill, and feel that the program 
resulting from the passage of this legisla- 
tion would be a gross waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. We have attached a statement pre- 
sented by Leslie Johnson, Manfred, N. Dak., 
representative of the poultry industry on 
the North Dakota Farm Bureau Livestock 
Committee, which brings out not only 
aspects of the turkey industry in North 
Dakota and its tremendous potential, but 
also some of the reasons why the North 
Dakota turkey grower does not want Govern- 
ment control of his industry. North Dakota 
farmers need more, not less alternative enter- 
prises on their farms as their wheat acreage 
consistently continues to be cut, and turkey 
production provides a very good alternative 
enterprise at the present time. We urge you 
to protest this alternative by opposing the 
enactment of the above-listed bills. 

Sincerely, 
G., J. STAFNE, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT BEFORE NORTH DAKOTA Farm BU- 
REAU LIVESTOCK COMMITTEE BY LESLIE JOHN- 
SON, MANFRED, N. DAK., REPRESENTATIVE OF 
POULTRY INDUSTRY ON NORTH DAKOTA FARM 
BUREAU LIVESTOCK COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, probably none 
of you will eyer raise turkeys, There is one 
aspect of turkey production, however, that 
may be of interest. We are all concerned 
about the tremendous surplus of good North 
Dakota grain, 

A unit of 10,000 turkeys will consume, in 
6 months, 500 tons of grain; that's 1 million 
pounds. 

One man, working alone, and by no means 
overworking, can produce 10,000 market tur- 
. or about 100 tons ot the best quality 
meat. 

Turkey meat is the highest in protein, 
the lowest in fat, and the lowest in choles- 
terol of any meat. 

The consumption of turkey can be greatly 
increased without having too much effect 
on the consumption of red meats. -We don't 
like turkey every day, but we like it quite 
frequently, and probably eat just as much 
beef and pork anyway. 

There are about 750,000 turkeys raised in 
North Dakota. These utilize nearly 40,000 
tons of grain. 

North Dakota is not ranked among the 
leading turkey producing States, but it 
should be. We can produce turkeys more 
economically than growers in any other State. 
Our experience has been that we can make 
a net labor return of about $1 per head 
more than producers in the leading turkey 
States. 

There is now before Congress nine sepa- 
rate bills concerning the regulation of the 
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turkey Industry. One of them is backed 
by the National Turkey Federation, but all 
are opposed by the North Dakota Turkey Fed- 
eration, and by us growers, who feel we can 
compete on the open market with any grower, 
anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose a resolution, or 
other appropriate action, to be submitted to 
our Congressmen, indicating our opposition 
to the following bills, and I have them listed 
here by number. HR. 5180, 3069, 5071, 1344, 
5583, 5614, and 2490; S. 1395, and 430. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM BUREAU, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: The North Dakota 
Farm Bureau board of directors, on recom- 
mendation of the North Dakota Farm Bureau 
land and water use committee, composed 
of G. C. Robinson, chairman, Otis Tosset, 
Clarence Jensen, Ken McIntyre, and Bert 
Hill, vote unanimously to support House bill 
5555. introduced by Congressman ROGERS, 
of Texas, and Senate bill 1416, introduced by 
Senator Moss, of Utah, which concerns the 
preservation of State water rights, which is 
in peril at the present time. 

As you know, under present conditions, the 
Federal supremacy theory of water gives the 
Federal Government priority over the State 
in determining the use of water supplied. 
In other words, the Federal Government, 
under present law, could go into an estab- 
lished irrigation area, for example, stop the 
flow of the water into the canals, and divert 
it to another Government use. without re- 
ceiving permission from the State involved 
by simply serving summons on the farmers 
affected. 

This has happened, as you know, in Cali- 
fornia and other States and has created 
a great hardship on farmers in the area 
affected. 

Water-rights legislation is of particular sig- 
nificance to North Dakota as we begin plans 
for irrigation from the Garrison Reservoir. 

There are many other water-rights bills up 
before Congress at the present time, but, 
after an analysis of these legislative meas- 
ures, we feel that House bill 5555 and Sen- 
ate bill 1416 are the only measures which 
will guarantee State priority over Federal 
Supremacy in water-rights cases. 

The North Dakota Farm Bureau board of 
directors and the North Dakota Farm Bureau 
land’ and water use committee urge you to 
do everything possible to secure passage of 
the bilis. It may be the last opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
G.J. STAFNE, Secretary. 


Why Nobody Can Save Any Money . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp portions 
of an article published in Life magazine, 
The Life magazine has done us a serv- 
ice by showing that fiscal responsibility 
Should begin at home, that much of our 
family incomes are siphoned off by the 
installment collectors and the tax col- 
lectors, and by indicating that fiscal re- 
sponsibility is needed in the Nation's seat 
of Government, just as it is needed in the 
Nation's families, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: } 

Way Nosopy Can SavE ANY MONEY 
(By Ernest Havemann) 

In St. Louis there lives a young man of 
28 who, in the opinion of his contemporaries, 
really has it made. This young man has a 
special gift for technical writing: the articles 
and brochures on complicated equipment and 
procedures which modern industry needs in 
such quantity. As a result he has moved up 
rapidly and now finds himself earning $12,000 
a year. This startles and pleases him. Ten 
years ago,” he says, “I figured that $12,000 
was on a block of Easy Street that I'd be 
lucky to reach by the time I was 50, if-ever.” 
But it also greatly worries him, in a way 
that his envious friends probably never 
suspect. 

At least once a week this young man sits 
down with paper and pencil and draws up 
a balance sheet of the family finances. He 
has done this so many times that he knows 
the figures practically by heart. But he is 
moved to repeat the process over and over 
by a kind of fearful and deadly fascination 
which the figures possess for him. “I feel,” 
he says, that some hidden, mysterious, can- 


cerous element is eating away at my in- 


come—and that I would solve my problems 
if I could only find it, recognize it and blot 
it out.” On his optimistic days he cannot 
bring himself to believe that he is really so 
financially insecure as his figures tell him. 
On his pessimistic days he foresees a future 
when he will sink deeper and deeper into 
this unfathomable morass. He is not a par- 
ticularly extravagant young man and not 
noticeably neurotic, but he privately admits 
that his budget has got him down. 

The young man and his wife figure that ex- 
penses which they cannot possibly reduce 
in any way eat up $905.77 of his $1,000-a- 
month . They allow themselves $65 
a month for the babysitters, the once-a-week 
restaurant meal and the liquor which they 
consider a minimum reasonable amount of 
social life and entertainment. Total outgo: 
$970.77. Left over: $29.23. 

The young man grinds his teeth and says, 
“Even $29 a month isn’t a decent cushion 
between fixed costs and ruin—and most 
months the $29 just seems to evaporate any- 
way. We have absolutely no savings. All 
sorts of problems loom ahead. Now that we 
have three children, our house is no longer 
big enough for us. But all we have in it is 
a $1,000 equity, which isn’t enough for a 
down payment on a bigger house. In the 
meantime our present house is getting to the 
point where it’s going to need some expensive 
maintenance. I have to drive to work and we 
really need a second car for my wife. But 
we still owe $1,200 on the one we've got. 
Well, aside from the present, what am 
I going to do when the three kids start to 
school and need additional clothes and maybe 
tuition? How about when they go to col- 
lege? What about the time when I retire and 
my income is shut off altogether? I don’t 
think we have any hope in the world of ever 
accumulating any substantial savings.” 

While many readers of this article who 
have to struggle along on far less than 
$12,000 a year may be tempted at this point 
to send the young St. Louisan a long-playing 
record of “Hearts and Flowers,” his is, in 
many ways, a typical 1959 American family. 
Most of us are making considerably more 
money then we would ever have guessed 5 or 
10 years ago and far more than our grand- 
fathers ever dreamed of making. Our pay 
checks say we are rich. The monthly bank 
statement and the stack of unpaid bills on 
the pantry shelf say we are “stony broke.” 
We have to ask ourselves a sad, bewildered 
question: “Where does the money go?” 

Marriage counselors state flatly that money, 
not sex, is the greatest cause of trouble be- 
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tween American men and their wives. 
(Usually one spouse thinks the other is so 
extravagant as to be hellbent for bank- 
ruptcy and an indigent old age. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, one spouse considers the 
other too stingy to take advantage of all the 
delightful new ways which have been de- 
vised to spend money pleasantly.) When- 
ever the pollsters have tried to find what the 
Nation is most worried about, finances have 
ranked at or near the top of the list. In the 
world of business, it is one of the great ironies 
that among the most prospcrous of all firms 
in this period of unprecedented prosperity 
have been the banks, small loan companies, 
and automobile finance companies which 
specialize in supplying money to people 
temporarily or permanentiy afflicted with 
shorts. 
THOSE STATISTICS ON SAVINGS 


Those of us who keep wondering where the 
money has gone are frequently aggravated 
by items in the financial pages of the news- 
papers. “Average Man Saves 7 Percent of 
Salary,” the headlines are likely to say, or 
“National Savings Reach Record $630 Bil- 
lion.” Apparently everybody but us is tak- 
ing advantage of the national prosperity and 
stashing money away “like crazy.“ What is 
wrong with us that we have no savings ac- 
counts, no stocks and bonds, no mason jars 
full of $100 bills buried beneath the garden 
walk? Are we extravagant? Improvident? 
Immoral? 

We may be all these things but we are cer- 
tainly not unique, all the statistics on the 
financial pages notwithstanding, The statis- 
tics, indeed, are thoroughly misleading, It 
is true that Americans are now saving at the 
rate of $18 billion a year—but only if you 
accept the statisticians’ definition of savy- 
ings. As these experts figure it, any reduc- 
tion of a debt is listed as a saving. In other 
words, the extravagant rascal who goes from 
bank to bank and from loan shark to loan 
sherk until he has committed his next 3 
years’ pay is automatically a big saver there- 
after. Every time his creditors catch him 
and force him to pay back a dollar on his 
monstrous debt, he is credited with a dol- 
lar's worth of “saving.” In a way, of course, 
this definition is legitimate, but it is scarce- 
ly what our forefathers meant by thrift, nor 
what most of us mean by it today. The 
man who is in debt up to his eyeballs hardly 
considers himself a big saver just because he 
has managed to reduce the debt by $500 In 
the past year. 

It is also true, at least according to the 
latest figures of such a respectable statistical 
agency as the Federal Reserve Board, that 
the total accumulated savings of Americans 
umount to €630 billion, a most impressive 
sum. There is nothing phony about the 
definition in this case: the Federal Reserve 
Board counts nothing but such irreproach- 
able items as cash in the bank, stocks, bonds, 
and the cash value of insurance policies. 
But an analysis of the statistical tables shows 
that the total is accounted for chiefly by a 
relatively few fortunate people, presumably 
prospectors who struck oil or uranium, au- 
thors who wrote five straight best-sellers, 
corporate executives who got a lucky stock 
bonus, rich boys who inherited a bundle 
that father made before taxes, widows whose 
husbands carried big insurance policies. 

At the last count only about 10 percent of 
all U.S. spending units (a statistical term 
which includes bachelors, spinsters, and wid- 
ows as well as families) had $5,000 or more 
in savings, and it was this one happy excep- 
tion in 10 who accounted for most of the 
$630 billion total. The majority of Ameri- 
cans, it can be seen in the fine print of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s reports, would have 
had a hard time scraping up as much as a 
few hundred dollars in cash, and are only 
holding this pending the arrival of the bill 
collector, 
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GOP Economic Policy Ignores Hunger 
Pangs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, our 
colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr, RANDOLPH] is an avid 
reader of the Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette. On more than one occasion he 
has brought to my attention—and I am 
sure to the attention of others—editorials 
and opinions expressed by that outstand- 
ing West Virginia newspaper. The 
latest one has to do with an editorial 
entitled “GOP Economic Policy Ignores 
Hunger Pangs,” published in the July 15, 
1959, issue of that newspaper. 

In view of the meat in this editorial, 
I believe it would be well worth while 
for Members of the Senate to read it 
with great interest and appreciation. 

We all know, of course, that West Vir- 
ginia is in straitened circumstances, and 
has been for a number of years, because 
of declines in certain elements of its 
economy. It is our hope that, with the 
able assistance of the two distinguished 
Senators from West Virginia, the Con- 
gress will be able to bring about an al- 
leviation of this difficulty in that beauti- 
ful State, to the end that its economic 
stability can be restored to an even keel 
and its people given the hope to which 
they are entitled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Charleston Gazette be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP Economic POLICY IGNORES HUNGER 

PANGS 

Following a custom of long standing the 
Eisenhower administration has lately been 
making political capital at the expense of 
some of our more unfortunate citizens. In 
the most gleeful and “I told you so” tones, 
it has been pounding home the theme that 
business is in a boom the likes of which 
this Nation has never seen. 

It’s not our intention here to find fault 
with what Mr. Eisenhower and his minions 
have been saying about the more obvious- 
facets of the economy. We're in a period 
of generalized prosperity. What's more, 
rarely has confidence In the boom’s lasting 
power been so high among so many experts. 
But bright though the prospects are, there’s 
a gray side that deserves more attention 
than It’s been getting. 

We're speaking of the fact that In spite 
of high and rising prosperity almost 11 per- 
cent of the Nation’s employable workers 
are still without jobs in 179 areas spread 
across 29 States. West Virginia is one of 
those States. 

Summed up, here's what we find when we 
look beneath the froth of the administra- 
tion's pronouncements: 

The boom has hardly touched the pockets 
of joblessness in cities hit by major indus- 
trial upheavals or migrations. 

A full one-third of the Nation's unem- 
ployed are concentrated in such chronically 
depressed cities as Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
Atlantic City. 
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Many of these cities were depressed even 
before the 1957-58 slump hit full stride, and 
it has made an already bad situation worse. 

The hardest hit are not fly-by-night towns, 
dying because of the stupidity, greed, or lazi- 
ness of their own people. They're communi- 
ties with proud histories, above-average 
schools, good cultural and recreational fa- 
cilities, an established place in the American 
scheme. 

For the most part they were caught in the 
backwash of progress itself, and try though 
they have to improve their lot, technological 
changes, switches from old to new produc- 
tion techniques, development of new opera- 
tional methods, new processes, and the like 
have kept them depressed in spite of pros- 
perity elsewhere. 

$o let's face the truth. If a business up- 
surge already 14 months old still leaves us 
with so many soft spots, there is little chance 
that anything short of help from the outside 
will erase their problems. 

Let's face this truth also. So many of the 


Jobless in these labor surplus areas are either 


toe old or too short on cash to learn new 
skills, and their local governments are so 
sapped by depression that they're not finan- 
cially able to render the necessary assistance. 

What we need under such bleak and op- 
pressing circumstances is a program of tech- 
nical assistance, financed in part at least by 
the Federal Government, which will again 
make these people employable and the areas 
or cities where they live healthy contributors 
to the Nation’s economy. 

The Senate has already passed an area re- 
development bill aimed at this objective. It 
is now awaiting action in the House. But 
even if it passes there, which it probably 
will, Mr. Eisenhower is on record as opposing 
it, as he was a year ago when today’s stary- 
ing millions were just beginning to feel the 
pangs of prolonged hunger. 

And why does he oppose area redevelop- 
ment? It’s an old Republican story. Mr. 
Eisenhower wants more than anything else 
to keep his big business friends happy. 

The status quo rather than hunger is the 
issue with the Republicans. Let the hungry 
grow hungrier; the budget must be balanced 
at all costs. 


Chicago Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at the re- 
cent hearing in regard to Chicago water 
diversion, I was unable to be present. 
I prepared a short statement, and I have 
attached to it excerpts from proceedings 
in the House of Commons. 

I have received a number of inquiries 
about this matter. In order to make 
this material available for distribution, 
I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment and the excerpts from the proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the excerpts were ordered to 
be printed in the Recogp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, ON 

Cuicaco Water Diversion, H.R. 1 AND 

S. 308 

Gentlemen of the committee, I am in- 
formed that on July 13 H.R. 1 and S. 308, 
relating to diversion of water at Chicago, 
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will be considered by the Public Works 
Committee. 

Unfortunately, I shall be unable to attend 
the opening day of the hearing because of a 
previous commitment in the State of Wis- 
consin. 

As you know, these bills propose to au- 
thorize withdrawal of an additional 1,000 
cubie feet of water per second from Lake 
Michigan. 

The proposed legislation raises serious 
questions of domestic, international, and 
legal concern, which I believe deserves your 
attention. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 


(1) These bills propose to divert water 
from one watershed to another, an action 
which would appear unwarranted and in- 
equitable unless it is done by mutual agree- 
ment of all States concerned. 

The Chicago district has diverted three 
rivers which used to flow into Lake Michigan, 
Besides that, it takes 3,200 additional cubic 
feet per second. Now, the district wants to 
take an additional 1,000 cubic feet. Ten 
years ago, the plant in Chicago operated ef- 
ficiently. Since that time the district has 
-loaded it with additional sewage and taken 
in additional territory so that the plant does 
not operate efficiently now. 

(2) The proposed diversion would divert 
additional water from a body of water com- 
mon to many States. If carried out, it 
threatens to damage rights of abutting 
property owners; port and harbor develop- 
ments around the Great Lakes; traffic 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway; $500 mil- 
lion power project on the seaway; and other 
navigational interests around the Great 
Lakes. 

(3) The additional diversion, which the 
Federal Government is asked to authorize, 


is not needed for navigational purposes, or 


for purposes of commerce—which purposes 
are the only constitutional basis for the Fed- 
eral authority over streams and water, It 
is questionable, therefore, whether the Con- 
gress has authority to direct diversion for 
purposes completely removed from naviga- 
tion and commerce. 

(4) The underlying purpose of the in- 
creased diversion is to help the city of Chi- 
cago resolve its sanitation problems. 

Chicago created this situation, and as the 
Supreme Court said in 1929, it is for them to 
remedy it. How can it be remedied? By 
improving its plant and doing what Mil- 
waukee does—purify its sewage and return 
it to the lake 95 percent pure. Chicago 
doesn't return any of the water taken, In 
this connection, we must remember that Illl- 
nois occupies only 50 miles of the lake front, 
while three other States occupy a total of 
500 miles. We must remember also that 
these other three States account for about 
two-thirds of the population living around 
the lake and the future needs of these other 
States must be taken into account before 
further diversion is permitted of the water 
of Lake Michigan. 

(5) The bill would set a dangerous prece- 
dent upon which our Canadian neighbors 
could base their decision to divert water 
flowing into the United States, particularly 
the Columbia and Kootenay Rivers in the 
Great Northwest, thus jeopardizing power 
and other interests in this country, 

INTERNATIONAL ISSUES AT STAKE 

The diversion of water from Lake Mich- 
igan is of deep concern to our Canadian 
nelghbors. 

Recently the Canadian Government stated 
unequivocal opposition to the proposed water 
diversion legislation. (See Canadian note 
and comments from Canadian House of Com- 
mons annexed.) 

The Canadian Government stated that 
such diversion would not only jeopardize 
its shipping, commercial, port development, 
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and other interests around the Great Lakes, 
but would also violate in letter and spirit 
the provisions of several nts and 
notes exchanged between the United States 
and Canada. 

Purthermore, the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 between the United States and Can- 
ada provided that no further diversion of 
boundary waters be undertaken without the 
approval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion then established. And, although Lake 
Michigan was exempted from the boundary 
waters definition, article IZ of the treaty 
provides that “any interference with or di- 
version from their natural channel of (non- 
boundary) -waters on either side of the 
boundary * * * shall entitle the injured 
parties * * * to * legal remedies.” 

The development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
Way and the exchange of notes between the 
two countries has resulted in the under- 
Standing that no unilateral action, which 
would result in materially affecting the oper- 
ation of the seaway, would be undertaken. 

PENDING ACTION BY SUPREME COURT 

Currently, the Supreme Court is consid- 
ering the matter of water diversion at Chi- 
cago. The Court has appointed U.S. senior 
circuit court judge, the Honorable Albert B. 

„as special master to consider the diver- 
sion cases relating to Chicago. 

Congressional action, I believe, should be 
held in abeyance until the Court has had an 
opportunity to consider the case and issue 
its findings. 

For your use, I am enclosing exhibits re- 
lating to the appointment by the Supreme 
Court of a special master to consider the 
case and the statement refiecting the posi- 
tion of the Canadian Government on this 
Proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STates—WIs- 
CONSIN ET AL. V. ILLINOIS ET AL., No. 2 ORIG- 
INAL; MICHIGAN v. ILLINOIS ET AL., No. 3 
ORIGINAL; New YORK v. ILLINOIS ET AL., NO. 
4, ORIGINAL; ILLINOIS b. MICHIGAN ET AL., 
No. 15, ORIGINAL (JUNE 29, 1959) 

Per curiam. 

The motion of Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry for leave to file brief 
In Nos. 2, original; 3, original; and 4, orig- 
mal, as amicus curiae, is granted. The 
amended application of complainants for a 
reopening of the decree of April 21, 1930, 
in Nos. 2, original; 3, original; and 4, original, 
is granted. 

The motion for leave to file a bill of com- 
Plaint in No. 15, original, is granted. 

It is ordered that Honorable Albert B. 
Maris, U.S. senior circuit judge, be, and he 
is hereby, appointed special master in each 
of the causes, with authority to summon 
Witnesses, issue subpenas, and take such 
evidence as may be introduced and such as 
he may deem it necessary to call for. The 
Master is directed to hold hearings with all 
convenient speed, and to submit such reports 
as he may deem necessary. 

Ine master shall be allowed his actual 
expenses. The allowances to him, the com- 

Pensation paid to his technical, stenographic, 

and clerical assistants, the cost of printing 

his report, and all other proper expenses, 
shall be charged against and be borne by the 

Parties in such proportion as the Court 

hereafter may direct. 


ALEXANDER WILEY. 


From Proceedings of the Canadian House 
of Commons] 

CHICAGO Diverston—STaTEMENT ON CANADIAN 
ATTITUDE TO U.S, LEGISLATION 

Right Hon. J. G. DIEPENBAKER (Prime Min- 

J Mr. Speaker on April 8 the honorable 

Member for Rosedale asked: “Would the 

Minister tell us the attitude of the 

Government toward the legislation 
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Tecently passed in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to the diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes at Chicago?“ 

I replied, after dealing with one or two 
matters of history, and said: “We are paying 
the closest attention to this matter, at the 
same time not wishing to do anything that 
would in any way cause a situation to arise 
which might not be beneficial.” 

I now wish to bring the House up to date 
on this subject. When I last spoke on April 
8, I stated what the fact was, that the Gov- 
ernment was giving careful consideration, 
and since then has given further considera- 
tion to the most effective manner of making 
known Canada's opposition to the bill which, 
as I said a moment ago, has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. A note 
registering the reasons for Canada’s objec- 
tion was delivered on April 9, and with the 
Icave of the House I ask permission to table 
it so that it might possibly appear in “Votes 
and Proceedings.” I am not going to read 
the entire note, but just two particular para- 
graphs thereof to indicate the general tenor 
and attitude of the Government in this re- 
gard. In the third paragraph the following 
appears: 

“Every diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes watershed at Chicago inevitably de- 
creases the volume of water remaining in the 
basin for all purposes. The government of 
Canada is opposed to any action which will 
have the effect of reducing the volume of 
water in the Great Lakes basin. Careful in- 
quiry has failed to reveal any sources of 
water in Canada which could be added to 
the present supplies of the basin to com- 
pensate for further withdrawals in the United 
States of America, The Government of 
Canada considers that many agreements and 
understandings between the United States 
of America and Canada would be broken 
if unilateral action were taken to divert 
additional water from the Great Lakes 
watershed at Chicago and directs attention 
to provision of two treaties in particular.” 

The first is the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 and the second is the Niagara Treaty 
of 1950. 

The general summation of the attitude of 
the Government in this regard is contained 
in the last two pertinent paragraphs: ` 

“Because of the importance attached by 
the United States of America and Canada 
to the honoring of international under- 
takings in letter and in spirit, the govern- 
ment of Canada views with serious concern 
any possible impairment of agreements and 
undertakings relating to the Great Lakes 
basin. Furthermore, the alarms created by 
repeated proposals for diversion which in- 
evitably disturb the people and industry of 
Canada are a source of profound irritation 
to the relations between our two countries 
which we can ill afford. 

“I am instructed, therefore, to express the 
hope of the government of Canada that the 
United States of America will view this mat- 
ter with equal concern and will be able to 
give satisfactory assurances that unilateral 
action will not be taken which would im- 
peril the present regime of the waters in the 
Great Lakes basin and the status of the 
agreements and understandings to which I 
have referred.” 

Mr. Speaker. Would the Prime Minister 


‘perhaps modify his request so the letter will 


be printed as an appendix to Hansard? 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker. Is the House agreeable to 
having this document printed as an appendix 
to Hansard today? 

Some HONORABLE MEMBERS. 

|For text of document refe: 
see appendix. ] 

Hon. L. B. Pearson (leader of the opposi- 
tion). Mr. Speaker, perhaps I could say a 
word with regard to this extremely important 
matter. I think the house will have learned 


eed. 
to above, 
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with satisfaction that a note in the terms 
which the Prime Minister just read has been, 
I think on April 9, presented to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, It will be recalled that a note in 
not very strong terms was presented by the 
Canadian Government last year expressing 
our concern. This note of April 9 seems to 
be a much stronger one, and I think that is 
all to the good. 

I believe I am right when I say that this 
note, however, presented on April 9, has been 
presented at a time when it is too late to in- 
fluence Congress which has, if I am not mis- 
informed, already taken action In this mat- 
ter. Therefore, Mr, Speaker, it now remains 
for the President of the United States to pro- 
tect Canada's rights in this matter by vetoing 
action which may have been taken by Con- 
gress, Perhaps if this note had been pre- 
sented earlier before congressional] considera- 
tion had been given, it might not bave been 
necessary to rely entirely on the President 
of the United States to protect our interests 
in this matter, 

However, the note has been presented and 
I hope it will have the effect it should have 
in preventing the United States from taking 
action which would be a breach of treaty 
arrangements between the two countries. 

Mr. H. W. Hun mon (Kootenay West). Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of this group I want to 
say that we are extremely pleased to hear 
the statement of the Prime Minister with — 
respect to this latest note. We are, also 
pleased to note that it is in stronger terms 
than any previous note. We support the 
Government in any effort it may take to 
protect Canadian interests. We in this group 
hope that the Congress of the United States 
will pay attention to this day's proceedings 
and note from the proceedings that Parlia- 
ment in this respect is unanimous. 


From the House of Commons Appendix, Apr. 
16, 1959 
CHICAGO Diversion—CanaDIAN NOTE TO 
UNTED STATES 


THE CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1959. 

Sm: I have the honor, on instructions from 
my Government, to refer to proposals for leg- 
islation in the United States of America con- 
cerning an increase in the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan through the Chicago 
drainagecanal. It is noted that one proposal 
to this effect has been approved by the House 
of Representatives and will shortly be con- 
sidered by the Senate. During a period of 
many years there haye been numerous oc- 
casions on which the Government of Canada 
has made representations to the Government 
of the United States of America with respect 
to proposals concerning the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan out of the Great 
Lakes watershed at Chicago. 

Many of these representations have been - 
directed toward particular proposals then un- 
der discussion by U.S. authorities. Because 
of the importance of the question, the Goy- 
ernment of Canada believes it timely to re- 
examine the considerations which it regards 
as most important concerning any proposals 
for additional diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes watershed. Accordingly, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
the views of the Government of Canada, I 
have been instructed to bring the following 
considerations to your attention. 

Every diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes watershed at Chicago inevitably de- 
creases the volume of water remaining in the 
basin for all purposes. The Government of 
Canada is opposed to any action which will 
have the effect of reducing the volume of 
water in the Great Lakes Basin. Careful in- 
quiry has failed to reveal any sources of 
water in Canada which could be added to the 
present supplies of the basin to compensate 
for further withdrawals in the United States 


of America. The Government of Canada 
considers that many agreements and under- 
standings between the United States of 
America and Canada would be broken if 
unilateral action were taken to divert addi- 
tional water from the Great Lakes watershed 
at Chicago and directs attention to provisions 
of two treaties in particular: 

(a) The boundary waters treaty, 1909: 
The applicability of either article IT, para- 
graph 2 or article III of this treaty depends 
upon the interpretation of physical facts. 

If Lake Michigan physically flows into the 
boundary water Lake Huron, article II pre- 
serves to Canada the right to object to such 
a diversion which ,would be productive of 
material injury to the navigation interests in 
Canadian waters. 

If, as has been asserted by eminent U.S. 
jurists, article III of the treaty applies, no 
further diversion shall be made except with 
the approval of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

(b) Niagara Treaty, 1950: This treaty allo- 
cates water for scenic and power purposes. 
The amount of water which shall be avail- 
able for these purposes is the total outflow 
from Lake Erie. The specific inclusion of 
certain added waters in article III of the 
treaty emphasizes the underlying assump- 
tion that existing supplies will continue un- 
abated. In addition to these treaty pro- 
visions, there is a further agreement of far- 
reaching Importance. Power development in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec is pre- 
dicted upon agreed criteria for regulation of 
the flows of the St. Lawrence River. The 
order of approval of the International Joint 
Commission of October 29, 1952, as supple- 
mented on July 2, 1956, and accepted by both 
our Governments, forms.the basis for the 
construction and operation of the hydro- 
electric power installations in the interna- 
tional section of the St. Lawrence River. 
Criterion (a) of this order of approval as- 
sumes a continuous diversion out of the 
Great Lakes basin limited to the present 
3,100 cubic feet per second at Chicago. 

Navigation and commercial interests de- 
pend upon the maintenance of the basis 
upon which channel enlargements have been 
designed in order that vessels of deep 
draught may proceed with full load to and 
from the ports of the upper Great Lakes. 
In this connection I would refer to the fol- 
lowing matters: 

(a) The construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Legislation in the two countries 
and the several exchanges of notes concern- 
ing the construction and operation of the 
seaway now just completed are based on the 
assumption and understanding that there 
will not be unilateral action repugnant to 
the purposes of the legislation. Withdrawal 
of water from the Great Lakes basin would 
materially affect the operation of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway; 

(b) Dredging. By agreement contained in 
the various exchanges of notes between the 
two countries, profiles haye been prepared for 
the excayation which has taken place or is 
about to take place in the International 
Rapids section of the river, in the Amherst- 
burg Channel, and in the St. Clair River. 
These agreements are based on the implied 
understanding that material changes would 
not be made in the volume of water available 
for navigation; 

(c) New channel. In an exchange of notes 
dated February 28, 1959, it has been agreed 
that a new channel should be constructed to 
eliminate the so-called southeast bend of 
the St. Clair River, The agreement by the 
Government of Canada to this proposal was 
based on the understanding that there would 
be no artificial interference with the present 
supplies of water. z 

Because of the importance attached by the 
United States of America and Canada to the 
honoring of international undertakings in 
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letter and in spirit, the Government of Can- 
ada views with serious concern any possible 
impairment of agreements and undertakings 
relating to the Great Lakes Basin. Further- 
more, the alarms crested by repeated pro- 
posals for diversion which inevitably disturb 
the people and industry of Canada are a 
source of profound irritation to the relations 
between our two countries which we can ill 
afford. 

I am instructed, therefore, to express the 
hope of the Government of Canada that the 
United States of America will view this mat- 
ter with equal concern and will be able to 
give satisfactory assurances that unilateral 
action will not be taken which would imperil 
the present regime of the waters in the Great 
Lakes Basin and the status of the agreements 
and understandings to which I have referred. 

Please accept, sir, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

A. D. P. Heenry. 
[From the House of Commons Appendix, 
April 23, 1959] 
CHICAGO DIVERSION—MEETING BETWEEN PRIME 
MINISTER AND MEMBERS OF U.S. CONGRESS 


On the orders of the day: 

Hon. LIONEL CHEVRIER (Laurier). May I di- 
rect a question to the Prime Minister. Will 
the Prinre Minister be good enough to tell 
the house whether he received Senator PAUL 
Dovc tas, of Illinois, this morning in order to 
discuss with him the question of the diver- 
sion of water from the Great Lakes Basin into 
the Chicago Drainage Canal; and would the 
Prime Minister say, if he met the Senator, 
what was the result of the interview? 

Right, Hon. J. G. DIEFENBAKER (Prime 
Minister). The honorable member for Essex 
West also intended to ask this question. 
Some few days ago the U.S. Ambassador sug- 
gested that it might be possible for me to 
meet with U.S. Senator Dovcras and Con- 
gressman YarTes, one a Member of the Senate 
from Illinois and the other a Member of the 
House of Representatives, from the same 
State. They were here this morning and I 
met with them, though they were not here 
in any sense as an official delegation because 
the suggestion had been made that the meet- 
ing might provide an opportunity for them 
to place before the Government the views 
which they hold respecting the bill which 
would provide for an additional diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan at Chicago. 

I listened to the expression of their views 
and we had a very interesting talk together, 
but I may say without any equivocation that 
I was unable to offer them any hope that as 
a result of the expression of their views the 
known opposition of the Government of Can- 
ada to the bill would in any way be dimin- 
ished. 

That is clear enough, I think, to make it 
understandable to all that while I was very 
happy to meet with these gentlemen, their 
views did not alter the views expressed in 
the message to the Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States, sent by this Government 
on April 9. 


National Seashore Area on Padre Island, 
Tex. 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
my proposal to establish a national sea- 
shore area on Padre Island in Texas has 
been widely discussed. 
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Therefore, I shall not relist its many 
attributes or the dangers of the beach 
being closed to the public by private own- 
ership, but will simply request unani- 
mous consent to put into the RECORD at 
this time some of the comments of 
others. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
Thursday, July 2, 1959, entitled “‘Shore- 
line 808.“ 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Caller for Saturday, June 13, 1959, 
entitled “Final Approval Is Urged on 
Beach and Park Bills.” 

In addition, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Beau- 
mont, Tex., Journal for Friday, June 26, 
1959, entitled “Public Should Always 
Have Easy Access to Beaches.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, July 2, 1959] 
SHORELINE SOS 
. The Interior Department’s request for $15 
million to purchase and preserve 100,000 
acres of the Nation's shorelines surely merits 
the support of Congress. Since the end of 
World War II private developers have been 
turning desirable shore lines into residential 
and commercial areas so rapidly that unless 
Congress acts soon the public may have ac- 
cess only to rocky ledges and dangerous 
beaches. 

The shoreline legislation, sponsored by 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
Oregon, would authorize the Government to 
establish three national seashores. Among 
areas recommended for preservation by the 
National Park Service are the great outer 
beach on Cape Cod, Padre Island off Texas 
on the gulf coast, a 23-mile stretch of sand 
dunes and caves in southern Oregon, and 
the Indiana dunes along Lake Michigan. 

Action is especially urgent if the striking 
Indiana dunes are to be saved. As Senator 
Dovctias points out in his letter, two steel 
companies are preparing to sweep the dunes 
away for an industrial site. The very least 
Congress can dó is to enact the modest legis- 
lation Mr, Dovatas is proposing to preserve 
these dungs from imminent destruction. 

Shorelines ought to be preserved for his- 
torical as well as recreational reasons. Man 
will probably never be able to duplicate the 
sweeping grandeur of many shorelines. 
These areas should be protected from com- 
mercialization so that succeeding genera- 
tions can enjoy them in their natural and 
irreplaceable beauty“ 

* — —— 
From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, June 
13, 1959] z 
FINAL APPROVAL IS URGED ON BEACH AND PARK 
BILLS. 


Corpus Christi and the entire coastal bend 
must watch with anxious concern the close 
race against Tuesday adjournment deadline 
to complete action on the legislative meas- 
ures to assure permanent public enjoyment 
of this area’s vast and varied seaside recrea- 
tional resources. 

This is a critical juncture in the coastal 
bend’s long-range development, an oppor- 
tunity that should not be delayed, and pos- 
sibly missed, by involvement in any other 
political business. The Governor and legis- 
lators have responded commendably to the 
urgency of the situation; it is now up to 
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them to demonstrate that they can serve the 
public interest by completing final action. 

The House passed a concurrent resolution 
to authorize the creation of a national sea- 
shore recreation area on Padre Island, in ac- 
cordance with the Yarborough bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. The Senate concurred Fri- 
day in granting that necessary legislative 
consent. The resolution amicably adjusts 
the Federal, State, local, and private inter- 
ests involved. Legislative approval opens 
the way for a park development that can 
make this one of the outstanding recreation 
spots in the Nation. 

The other pending measure is to remove 
any danger of public exclusion from the gulf 
beaches that could result from further inter- 
pretation of the recent Luttes case. Gover- 
nor Daniel opened the special session to this 
bill, and it has House favor. The Governor 
issued a ringing call for the preservation of 
the public rights and uses of the gulf beaches 
up to the vegetation line, which have been 
held by the State in trust for the people 
since the days of the republic. It is now up 
to the State senate to protect that Texas 
heritage. 

Nothing which the legislature has done or 
May do in the regular and one or more spe- 
cial sessions, including the taxing and spend- 
ing bills, are as important to the coastal 
bend as these recreation and conservation 
measures, which do not involve any State 
funds, They can give the people of this area 
a fonder memory of the 56th legislature than 
they are otherwise likely to have. 

[From the Beaumont (Tex) Journal, June 
26, 1959 
Punta SHOULD Aways Have Easy ACCESS 
TO BEACHES 

In signing a resolution giving Congress 
consent to make Padre Island a national 
Seashore area, Governor Daniel rightly rec- 
Ognizes a growing need for public access to 
and use of Texas soll kissed by Gulf of Mex- 
ico waters. 

Development of Padre Island as a national 
Park would not be setting a precedent. It 
Would be following the trend started in an 
earlier and successful effort to save the Big 
Bend area for the public. 

The island, with one of the longest and 
finest beaches on the coastline, would be an 
additional inducement to tourists from other 
States to visit and enjoy Texas every month 
in the year. 

Congressional action to make Padre a park, 
or seashore area, ought not to conflict with 
Pending legislation aimed at keeping gulf- 
Coast beaches open to the public. Actually, 
the Secretary of the Interior has asked Con- 
gress for money to buy only a part of the 
island. There probably would be room left 
for sufficient private commercial develop- 
ments. 

The real danger in not doing something. 
Now about such coastal areas is the possible 
loss of them to commercial developers. Once 
they are developed and, so to speak, fenced 
in by such developers, the public could easily 

made to pay through the nose to wet its 
toes in the gulf waters. 

This ought not to happen. 


Is There Equal Protection in Kentucky 
Coalfields? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
€ditorial apeared in the Harlan Daily En- 
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terprise, a newspaper published in my 
congressional district, bearing the title 
“Is There Equal Protection in Kentucky 
Coalfields?” The problem of law and 
order in some parts of southeastern Ken- 
tucky is such at the present time that I 
would like to help focus the attention of 
Congress on this. serious situation now 
faced by our good citizens in some of my 
counties. Personally I do not have one 
single dime invested in any coal mine 
anywhere, but many law-abiding people 
in my district have actually invested 
their lifetime savings in various coal- 
producing properties. They deserve to 
have their property protected and all our 
people, whether rich or poor, black or 
white, union or nonunion, believing or 
unbelieving, deserve to have life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness without 
molestation of lawbreakers or peace de- 
stroyers. The editorial is as follows: 


Is THERE EQUAL PROTECTION IN KENTUCKY 
COALFIELDS? 


There are times when it becomes difficult 
for even the most firm believers in the due 
process of law through the courts and regu- 
latory bodies of our Government to hold fast 
in their beliefs. 

-Certainly the thinking people of eastern 
Kentucky today must be wondering what has 
happened to the fundamental principles on 
which our Government was founded that 
guaranteed the protection of private prop- 
erty. For the coal industry in eastern Ken- 
tucky apparently no longer has such protec- 
tion. 

Coal tipples, coal augers, and railroad 
bridges have been destroyed and three lives 
have been wiped out since the coal strike 
began March 9. The property loss alone runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
who can claim to place a value on the lost 
lives? 

The eastern Kentucky coal operators and 
the railroad have based their hopes for pro- 
tection of their property on the Federal 
courts and the National Labor Relations 
Board. And that is only proper. è 

But what has been the result of action 
taken by these governing bodies? Right on 
the heels of the NLRB’s second postpone- 
ment of their hearing on the operators’ com- 
plaints against the United Mine Workers, a 
coal auger and shovel were dynamited in 
Perry County. The NLRB claims that pres- 
ent court orders will maintain the status 
quo. Does the status quo mean more coal 
tipples, augers, and railroad bridges de- 
stroyed? Does the status quo mean more 
lives uselessly lost? That is the only logical 
assumption based on the situation as it has 
existed for the past 4 months and the NLRB's 
statement, 

Delay after delay, through postponement, 
of any final action by either the Federal 
court or the NLRB has practically voided any 
protection of private property that these 
sources can give, even though the Federal 
court has granted an injunction” against 
union violence. 

Does the NLRB realize that most of the 
financial losses now being suffered in the coal 
fields are losses that cannot be replaced? 
Does the NLRB realize that many coal op- 
erators can no longer insure their property 
against losses by fire or violence? Does the 
NLRB realize that many insurance com- 
panies will no longer write such insurance 
and are in fact actually cancelling many 
policies covering coal mining porperty? 
These insurance compaines realize what has 
been apparent for some time in eastern 
Kentucky, that coal operators’ property is 
not adequately protected under any form 
of law enforcement and that to insure this 
property is to run too great a financial risk 
for even the largest insurance companies. 
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Our Nation's laws also guarantee the pro- 
tec-right to negotiate contracts without fear 
of intimidation or violence from any source. 
A casual look at the records will show that 
these rights are zealously, enforced by the 
courts and regulatory bodies of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Our Nation's laws also guarantee the pro- 
tection of private property and they do not 
require that management must accept every 
union demand made to them. The thought 
that comes to mind in view of the present 
situation is this: 

Are private property holders in the eastern 
Kentucky coal fields receiving equal pro- 
tection under the law due them from our 
courts and regulatory groups? If not, 
where lies the future of eastern Kentucky, 
and the Nation? ' 


Statement of Representative L. H. Foun- 
tain Before House Committee on Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
the statement of Representative L. H. 
Fountain, chairman of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee, which was 
presented to the House Committee on 
Agriculture at this morning’s session. 
While Representative FOUNTAIN was un- 
able to personally deliver this statement, 
it was capably presented and elaborated 
upon by chief counsel for the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. James Naughton. 

The facts contained in this statement 
are extremely pertinent to the general 
farm program and to the fiscal responsi- 
bility of the United States Government, 
I commend Representative FOUNTAIN for 
releasing this information, and believe 
that as his subcommittee continues to 
investigate in the matters outlined in this 
statement, the Congress will be better ap- 
prised of the situation, so that corrective 
legislation may be undertaken where- 
necessary. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
TO House COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 

CULTURE, JULY 17, 1959 = 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the invitation extended 
by the chairman to present this statement. 

I strongly endorse the extension of Public 
Law 480. This legislation has been of great 
value in providing needed food and fiber to 
friendly nations of the world and at the same 
time helping to dispose of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities by increasing exports. In 
view of the prospect of continued agricul- 
tural surpluses in the future and a continued 
need for these commodities by countries 
which are not in a position to pay for them 
in dollars, I believe it essential that the pro- 
grams authorized under Public Law 480 be 
continued. 

On the whole, I think that Public Law 480 
provides appropriate authority for carrying 
out its stated purposes. I hope and trust, 
however, that the Agriculture Committee 
will give careful attention to the provisions 
of this complex legislation in order to ascer- 
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tain whether improvements can and should 
be made. 

As you may know, I am chairman of the 
Government Operations Subcommittee which 
has responsibility-for inquiring into the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to economy and efficiency. This 
subcommittee is conducting a comprehensive 
investigation of the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. As a part of this 
investigation, we are presently giving partic- 
ular attention to Government financing of 
surplus agricultural commodity exports un- 
der title I of Public Law 480. Because of the 
complicated nature and tremendous size of 
this program, the subcommittee's investiga- 
tion will not be completed for some time. In 
view of your present consideration of the 
program, however, I think it is advisable to 
call your attention to some of the ihforma- 
tion developed in our investigation. Since 
the subcommittee’s investigation has not 
been concluded, I want to stress that my 
comments at this time represent my personal 
views as a Member of Congress and are not 
intended to express the official position of the 
subcommittee. 

Title I agreements under Public Law 480, 
as you know, are negotiated through diplo- 
matic channels between the US. Govern- 
ment and foreign nations. Under the agree- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture makes 
available a specified dollar credit for financ- 
ing of exports of designated surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. The foreign government 
itself either uses the dollars to finance im- 
ports, or authorizes private importers to 
make use of the dolars for this purpose. Im- 
porting countries or firms make their own 
arrangements with exporting firms in the 
United States for purchase of the designated 
commodity. As soon as the exporter loads 
the commodity on board ship he submits a 
copy of his sales invoice, along with copies 
of the bill of lading, to a designated bank 
(usually In New York) and is immediately 
paid the face amount of the invoice by the 
bank. The bank, in turn, is immediately 
reimbursed for this payment by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The importing coun- 
try or firm pays the agreed price in local 
currency to a designated bank in the im- 
porting country, where it becomes avallable 
for use by the U.S, Government. A large 
proportion of the funds developed through 
title I transactions has been loaned back to 
the importing country. 

In title I transactions, CCC pays out dol- 
lars for foreign currency at an agreed ex- 
change rate, In some cases the agreed ex- 
change rate has been more favorable than 
the free market rate. In order to prevent 
title I transactions from being used to con- 
vert foreign currency into dolars at a profit, 
Department of Agriculture regulations 
specify that the exporter’s sale price must 
not exceed the prevailing range of export 
market prices. Each transaction is reviewed 
by the Department to ascertain whether it is 
in compliance with the price regulation and 
@ claim is supposed to be made against the 
exporter if the price is excessive. The ICA 
also conducts price review on section 402 
transactions, 

From the begining of the title I program 
in 1954 until June 30, 1959, title I agreements 
were negotiated covering commodities with 
an export market value of more than $3.3 
billion. Actual shipments during the same 
period amount to nearly $3 billion, About 
$2 billion more has been expended to finance 
exportation of surplus commodities for 
foreign currencies under programs author- 
ized by sections 550 and 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act and administered by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and 
its predecessor agencies. Procedures used 
under these programs are similar in most 
respects to those used under title I. 

Transactions under title I have been han- 
died, almost without exception, through pri- 
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vate exporting firms. However, the com- 
modities shipped usually elther come from 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or are subsidized for export by that agency. 


In some instances, commodities which are 


neither held in inventory nor supported by 
CCC—such as evaporated milk and poultry— 
have been authorized for export under title I 
upon a finding by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that they were in surplus. 

Although exact figures are not available, 
our investigation indicates that a compara- 
tively-small number of firms have received 
the bulk of Government funds expended to 
finance exports under title I. I would esti- 
mate, on the basis of preliminary informa- 
tion, that less than 10 firms have probably 
received at least half of the billions of dol- 
lars expended by CCC and ICA to finance 
commodity exports in the last 5 years. If 
grain shipments only are considered, I would 
judge that 5 large firms probably handled 
more than half of the Government financed 
shipments. A number of the largest firms, 
incidentally, although incorporated in this 
country, are essentially worldwide commod- 
ity traders owned or controlled by foreign 
interests. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
Agriculture Committee to certain areas of 
weakness or possible weakness in the manner 
in which the Department of Agriculture is 
administering the title I program. Ordi- 
narily I would prefer to wait until our in- 
vestigation was completed before making any 
comments, but at your chairman's request, I 
am calling these matters to your attention at 
this time in view of your current study of the 
title I program. I want to stress that any 
critical comments I might make concerning 
the manner in which the program is being 
administered should not be interpreted as 
opposition to the program itself, since I 
strongly support its continuation. 

Congress has a difficult task in trying to 
ascertain whether the title I program is be- 
ing administered effectively and economi- 
cally and whether changes should be made. 
This job is made even more difficult, in my 
opinion, by the failure of the Department of 
Agriculture to provide Congress with com- 
plete and unslanted information concerning 
the manner in which the program is work- 
ing. This situation is certainly not limited 
to the title I program and, human nature 
being what it is, perhaps it is too much to 
expect the Department to voluntarily dis- 
close program weaknesses while it is claim- 
ing accomplishments. I have noticed, how- 
ever, as I'm sure you have, that the Depart- 
ment is plentifully supplied with favorabie 
information which it disseminates widely. 

On the other hand, even though the De- 
partment may be aware of things that are 
wrong with a program, a congressional com- 
mittee will seldom receive this information 
unless it really digs for it. And when we do 
request information which might disclose 
waste or poor administration, the Depart- 
ment sometimes either takes an unreason- 
ably long time to release it or even tries to 
refuse it altogether. 

I have learned through experience, also, 
that reports which are furnished by the De- 
partment do not always give a complete and 
fully informative picture. For example, our 
subcommittee has been receiving for some 
time what we presumed were copies of all 
agreements signed under title I. During the 
course of our current investigation, how- 
ever, we learned that the published agree- 
ments furnished to congressional committees 
are not always complete. According to the 
testimony of Agriculture Department wit- 
nesses, important parts of agreements are 
sometimes contained in separate documents 
which are kept secret. No notice is given in 
the published agreements that they are not 
complete. 

The basic weakness In the administration 
of title I program, I believe, is the apparent 
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failure of responsible officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to appreciate the value 
of a dollar and to take ordinary common- 
sense precautions in spending the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation buys 
and solls billions of dollars worth of com- 
modities every year. Its inventory is larger 
than the combined total inventories of the 
five largest U.S. industrial corporations. An 
Increase or decrease of a fraction of a per- 
cent In operating costs means literally mil- 
lions of dollars to the taxpayers. 

Officials of private corporations many times 
smaller than the CCC are, I am sure, con- 
stantly on the alert to make savings or addi- ~ 
tional profits for their stockholders. They 
keep closely informed about their operations 
in order to insure that there are no unnec- 
essary or wasteful expenditures and that 
sales are not made below the market price. 
No one expects a Government agency to be 
run as a profit-making organization or ex- 
actly like a private business, but the Gov- 
ernment's business should be conducted as 
carefully as a prudent private businessman 
would conduct his own operations. 

Unfortunately, this is not always true of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Too 
often congressional investigations have 
shown instances of waste and carelessness in 
the operation of the CCC. Moreover, in most 
of these cases, those in charge of the CCC 
apparently either did not know or did not 
care what was going on, because it was ob- 
vious that government money was being 
wasted. As an example, our investigation of 
CCC activities revealed that dry milk soid 
by CCC for less than 10 cents per pound had 
been resold to the Army for 34 cents per 
pound. The documents provided to CCC as 
proof of export showed clearly that the milk 
was being resold to another Government 
agency at more than triple the CCO sale 
price. Yet, so far as I know, no CCC official 
ever questioned these transactions until af- 
ter the subcommittee investigation, 

Since 1954, the International Cooperation 
Administration and its predecessors have 
spent about $2 billion to finance exportation 
by private firms of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currency. A very sub- 
stantial portion of these commodities came 
from CCC stocks and much of the remainder 
was subsidized for export by CCC. The sub- 
committee's investigation has developed evi- 
dence of extremely large 5, in some 
cases, between the price at which CCC sold 
commodities and the price at which ICA 
financed the identical commodities for ex- 
port. For example, CCC sold 7,000 tons of 
broken rice at an average price of about $38 
per ton; ICA paid $58 per ton to have the 
same rice shipped overseas, a difference of 
more than $100,000 on just one transaction. 
Yet the head of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, when asked whether there was 
coordination between CCC and ICA with re- 
spect to prices, testified: “I don't know why 
there should be,” and went on to say that as 
long as an exporter got the commodity pur- 
chased from CCO out of the country within 
the specified time “that is all we are inter- 
ested in.” 

It is bad enough that CCC officials have 
never been interested in comparing their 
sales prices with the prices at which ICA 
was financing export of the same commodi- 
ties. What is even worse Is that CCC of- 
ficials have seldom even compared their sales 
prices with the prices at which their own 
agency was financing the identical com- 
modities for export. 

The Department of Agriculture does con- 
duct a price review on transactions it 
finances, and that portion of the price 
which exceeds the prevailing range of ex- 
port market prices is ineligible for financing. 
However, price review procedures leaye much 
to be desired. The subcommittee’s investi- 
gation disclosed that the Department of 
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Agriculture relies primarily upon competi- 
tion to keep prices at reasonable levels. 
However, selection of importers is left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the foreign gov- 
ernment concerned; the Department has no 
procedures designed to insure that exporters 
are selected on a fair and competitive basis. 
Furthermore, many so-called sales are be- 
tween two branches of the same worldwide 
firm; a situation in which competition ob- 
viously is not a factor. Affiliated firms, in 
fact, might often be tempted to increase 
prices, rather than decrease them, in order 
to exchange foreign currency into dollars at 
a favorable rate. 

Even if competition did give reasonable as- 
surance that prices were not excessive—and 
I do not think it does—the Department of 
Agriculture's dependence on it would still 
be an abdication of the Department's own 
responsibility for assuring wise and careful 
expenditure of public funds. 

The Department of Agriculture bases its 
price review on a comparison of the price 
charged by the exporter with the “prevailing 
Tange of market prices” on the date of the 
sale, However, with the exception of cot- 
ton, the Department has no knowledge of a 
sale until weeks or months later when banks 
which have made payment to exporters apply 
to CCC for reimbursement. At that time a 
statement by the exporter as to the date the 
Sale was made is submitted. Since the price 
of the commodity concerned may vary con- 
Siderably between the alleged contract date 
and the date CCC receives notice of the 
transaction, there is an obvious opportunity 
for submission of false contract dates in 
order to justify otherwise excessive prices. 
Purthermore, under this system, a firm could 
make a contract with a subsidiary to be fi- 
nanced by CCC and then back out without 
Penalty in the event an increase in the price 
of the commodity made it more profitable 
to sell elsewhere. 

At the time the price review is made, CCC 
funds have already been paid out to banks 
which in turn have paid the exporters. Thus, 
if excessive prices are discovered, it is neces- 
sary to attempt to collect claims rather than 
simply withholding payments. Although 
CCC has authorized banks to pay out several 
billion dollars on its behalf, it has specifically 
Teleased banks from liability in the event 
they make payments to companies furnishing 
Price review documents which are incom- 
Plete or obviously irregular. 3 

The Department of Agriculture does not 
have—or at least did not have when our 
investigation began—uniform price review 

ures, Instead these procedures vary 

from commodity to commodity. They are set 
forth in letters and telegrams issued by dif- 
ferent commodity divisions, and are not 
Available in compiled form. There is little, 
any, centralized control over the price re- 
view procedures—in fact, the subcommittee 
made a diligent inquiry concerning cotton 
Price review and was unable to find any 
grasa, in Washington who would admit to 

Owing what those procedures were, let 
alone how they were working. 

4 Even though CCC and ICA were both con- 
ucting price reviews on the same kind of 
lons involving the same firms and 

= e same commodities, their procedures 
me widely and we found no evidence that 
relied agency had ever made any attempt 

Coordinate such procedures. 

The subcommittee found that personnel 

g grain price reviews had instructions 
not to file claims even where they determined 
t prices were excessive, unless the price 
exceeded the average market price by a speci- 
fied tolerance of as much as 4 cents per 
bushel, This tolerance was made known 
to the grain trade, and the subcommittee has 
evidence that the trade took advantage of 
this knowledge. 

Cotton price review, until after the sub- 

committee's investigation, was apparently 
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based on the domestic price of cotton, even 
though CCC was selling cotton for export at 
prices at least $30 per bale lower. The head 
of the New Orleans Commodity Office, which 
handles cotton price review operations, ad- 
mitted that their procedures were “pretty 
sorry.” 

The Department of Agriculture has little 
real assurance, particularly with respect to 
cotton, that the quality and quantity of a 
commodity financed is actually delivered to 
the importer. The Department has financed 
exportation of more than 3 million bales of 
cotton at a cost of over $500 million. How- 
ever, unless it was specifically requested by 
the importer, to the best of our knowledge 
none of this cotton was inspected by the De- 
partment to make sure it was the quality it 
was represented to be. The subcommittee 
has found a number of instances where cot- 
ton purchased from the CCC was resold un- 
der Public Law 480 as a much higher quality. 
In one case, for example, the General Ac- 
counting Office traced 206 bales of cotton 
sold to an exporter for about $95 a bale. 
The exporter claimed that the cotton was a 
lower grade than represented in the CCC 
catalogue and received an average refund of 
about 820 per bale, making the cost per bale 
to the exporter approximately $75. The same 
cotton was then sold under Public Law 480 
as a much higher grade, and CCC financed 
this transaction at a price of yes per bale, 
a gross margin of $49 per bale. e head of 
the New Orleans Commodity Office told the 
subcommittee that he had recommended 
that CCC inspect all cotton being financed 
under Public Law 480 but that the cotton 
trade opposed this and his recommendation 
was not adopted. 

At the request of the “trade,” Department 
of Agriculture regulations provide that 
claims for excessive pricing on title I trans- 
actions will be made within 90 days or not 
at all. This, in effect, means that the De- 
partment has adopted an administrative 
statute of limitations of only 3 months— 
many times shorter than the legal limita- 
tions provided for Government claims, The 
advantages to the trade are obvious, but it is 
difficult to see any benefit to the taxpayers. 
Agriculture Department witnesses claimed 
the provision was necessary to relieve the 
companies of burdensome preservation of 
records. However, it is interesting to note 
that the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which deals with the same firms on 
the same type of transactions under section 
402, has no such arbitrary limitation on 
claims. Most of its claims, in fact, are made 
after the 90-day period has passed. 

It is interesting, also, to compare the rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture and 
the ICA with respect to claims collected. 
Even though ICA procedures were far from 
adequate, that agency collected 61.6 million 
in claims on some $383 million in transac- 
tions examined. Nearly 80 percent, by value, 
of the claims filed were collected, and only 
about 20 percent were withdrawn or still 
pending. CCC, on the other hand, examined 
transactions totaling well over $1 billion and 
filed 155 claims amounting to $1,207,000. 
Only 12 claims, totaling $24,000, or 2 per- 
cent, were collected. Sixty-six claims, 
amounting to $202,000, or 23 percent, were 
still pending, and 77 claims, totaling $901,- 
000, or 74 percent, were withdrawn. CCC 
Officials had no comment to make concern- 
ing this comparison. 

Although some refunds haye been made 
as a result of complaints by importers, to 
the best of our knowledge CCC has never 
made a single claim on the more than $500 
million in cotton transactions it has financed. 

I am sure you have noticed, as I have, 
an apparent tendency on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to try to excuse 
transactions with private firms which result 
in waste of the taxpayers’ money on the 
ground that Congress directed the Depart- 
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ment to utilize private channels of trade and 
therefore it had no alternative, 

I think this kind of excuse is completely 
invalid. 

It is quite true that Congress has stated, 
on numerous occasions, that private chan- 
nels of trade should be utilized “to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable,” This is not, how- 
ever, a mandatory directive to use private 
firms under any and all circumstances. It 
simply expresses, in my opinion, the inten- 
tion of Congress that private firms should be 
utilized whenever such firms are in a posi- 
tion to provide necessary services at a reason- 
able cost. On the other hand, the interpreta- 
tion which the Department appears at times 
to be suggesting, would mean that Congress 
intended to require the use of private firms 
o provide unnecessary services at excessive 
costs. I doubt that you will find many Mem- 
bers of Congress who would take that posi- 
tion, particularly when some of the major 
beneficiaries of such a policy would not even 
be U.S. owned firms. 

I think the intention of Congress is well 
expressed in the following language adopted 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee without 
dissent in its report on the Mutual Security 
Act a few weeks ago: 

“The committee desires to emphasize that 
language in the act with respect to use of 
private channels of trade ‘to the maximum 
extent practicable’ should not be construed 
as a mandate that private trade channels be 
used under any and all circumstances with- 
out consideration of the cost to the American 
taxpayer. It should be clear, under any 
reasonable interpretation of the law, that 
ICA is not required to finance exportation 
and sale for foreign currencies of surplus 
agricultural commodities in a manner which 
results in excessive costs to the taxpayers, 
Questions of efficiency and economy should 
be carefully considered in determining 
whether and how it is practicable to use pri- 
vate channels of trade in particular trans- 
actions.” 

I could place more credence in the Depart- 
ment's apparent contention that it has been 
forced to waste money because it was obliged 
to follow the policy of Congres if it had not 
been for some past experience with the De- 
partment on this very point. You may re- 
call the cheese cases which our subcommit- 
tee investigated some time ago. In them, the 
Department bought cheese and butter and 
immediately resold it to the same companies 
at a lower price without ever moving it, send- 
ing the companies involved checks for the 
difference in prices totaling more than $2 
million, Our subcommittee concluded that 
these weird transactions were not in ac- 
cordance with the law. Our conclusion was 
supported by the Comptroller General, the 
Attorney General, and the decisions of every 
Federal judge who ruled on the resulting 
court cases. To the best of my knowledge, 
however, the Department of Agriculture still 
maintains that it had a perfact right to do 
what it did. 

In the present situation, I might note that 

ulture Department officials testified 
that they felt that Congress intended any 
benefits resulting from use of private trade 
channels should accrue to U.S, firms, Yet 
the Department's regulations are so loose 
that these officials had to admit that if Am- 
torg, the Russian state trading agency, were 
incorporated in New York it would qualify 
as a U.S. firm. 

It would hardly seem appropriate, more- 
over, for the Department to contend that 
there is a mandatory directive to use private 
trade channels in all cases since the Depart- 
ment has made direct Government to Gov- 
ernment sales on at least a few occasions. 

I should like to emphasize that I would 
personally like to see commercial exports 
expended and the role of government re- 
duced, wherever this is possible on & sound 
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basis. One of the most important purposes 
of Public Law 480 is to stimulate and fa- 
cilitate the expansion of foreign trade in 
agricultural commodities. Although many 
studies have been made, if the Department 
has conducted a really objective and critical 
analysis of the foreign trade situation with 
a view to permanent expansion of commer- 
cial agricultural exports, it has not come to 
my attention. I am sorry this has not been 
done, because we need to be accurately in- 
formed about our export situation. We need 
to know whether our activities have really 
expanded exports with some hope of contin- 
uation or whether what we think are mar- 
kets will disappear the moment we stop fi- 
nancing shipments. 

We need to distinguish, in my opinion, be- 
tween exports that are essentially govern- 
ment-aided commercial shipments and ex- 
ports which are essentially gifts to foreign 
countries without real prospect of develop- 
ing markets. It is easy to see the benefit to 
the national economy which can result from 
Government assistance in developing com- 
mercial markets. Most of us would agree, 
also, that gifts of surplus commodities to 
less fortunate nations generally have been 
and are desirable. However, it would be dif- 
ficult to justify unnecessary dollar expendi- 
tures to channel what are essentially gifts 
through private firms. 

I have been able to cover only a very small 
part of the information developed in our in- 
vestigation. I am sure no one needs to re- 
mind you of the complicated nature and vast 
extent of the title I program. Our subcom- 
mittee will do its best to prepare a compre- 
hensive and objective report on this subject, 
but it will be many months before we can 
complete our investigation. 

In order to be as helpful as possible at this 
time, I should like to make the following 
recommendations representing, of course, my 
personal opinions rather than the official po- 
sition of the subcommittee. They are neces- 
sarily based on preliminary and sometimes 
incomplete information. In some cases, also, 
the Department may already have begun cor- 
rective action as s result of our investigation. 
As you will note, all of these recommenda- 
tions could be carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture and other agencies concerned 
without additional legislation. I want to 
make it clear that the matters I have crit- 
icized are not due, so far as I have observed, 
to Public Law 480 itself but to the regula- 
tions adopted by the Department and the 
manner in which the program has been oper- 
ated under those regulations, 

In my opinion, the most important single 
step that can be taken to insure greater 
economy and efficiency in the operation of 
the title I program is for Department of Agri- 
Culture officials to inform themselyes com- 
pletely about their operations and to take 
commonsense precautions to see that they 
are getting a dollar's worth of value for every 
dollar they spend. I would specifically rec- 
ommend that the Department of Agriculture: 

I. Take immediate action to improve co- 
ordination between the various Federal 
agencies having responsibilities with respect 
to exportation of agricultural commodities. 

II. Make a thorough study of present 
methods of administering programs for Gov- 
ernment financed exports of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, with the view of obtain- 
ing greater economy and efficiency in such 
programs. Such a study should include 
consideration of: 

(a) What services are performed by com- 
panies participating in title I transactions 
where the commodities involved come from 
CCC stocks or are subsidized by CCC. The 
study should ascertain whether the services 
performed are necessary, whether the cost to 
the taxpayers is reasonable, and whether it 
would be more desirable to compensate firms 
performing necessary services as brokers or 
agents rather than as entrepreneurs. 
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(b) Whether the present method of al- 
lowing banks to make payments on behalf 
of CCC without opportunity for prior audit 
properly protects the public interest. 

III. Strengthen CCC price review and 
claims regulations and procedures, includ- 
ing 

ta) Requiring exporters to furnish con- 
tract information (such as quality, terms 
of payment, delivery terms and any other 
data which might affect the price) on the 
date the contract is made in the case of all 
large transactions. 

(b) Taking adequate steps to insure that 
the quality and quantity of commodities de- 
livered in title I transactions are in accord- 
ance with the quality and quantity financed. 

(c) Comparing prices at which CCC sells 
commodities with the prices at which it 
finances commodities to insure that margins 
are reasonable. 

(d) Eliminating the arbitrary tolerance 
now being allowed before making claims on 
grain transactions. 

(e) Eliminating the arbitrary 90-day Um- 
itation on claims. 

The above suggestions are, of course, not 
intended to cover all aspects of CCC financ- 
ing of commodity exports, but simply to 
bring some of the more important points 
to the attention of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. I will be glad to provide any further in- 
formation I have that may be helpful to the 
committee. 


About That Housing Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 9, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World. 
Executive Editor Forest W. Amsden 
makes some astute observations and 
suggestions: 

PICKING Up THE PIECES 


Although President Eisenhower's veto of 
the housing bill is easy to deplore, such 
action won't do housing much good. The 
bill has been vetoed and barring a miracle, 
Congress will not override the President's 
objections. 

Politically, there can be no recriminations. 
The people of the Nation, and the people 
of Oregon for that matter, have twice placed 
this administration in power and presum- 
ably knew the administration's philosophy in 
doing it. The housing bill veto is typical 
of that philosophy. 

An attempt to override the veto should 
be made even though it is doomed to fail- 
ure. After that, Congress must try to pick 
up the pieces and rescue a number of essen- 
tial programs—provided for in the Presiden- 
tially rejected bill—in new legislation before 
this session ends. 

Shortness of time before the fall recess 
makes it unlikely that a basic or compre- 
hensive bill can be drawn and passed which 
would meet the Eisenhower requests. How- 
ever, legislation can be passed to, for in- 
stance, rescue the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration from a situation which finds it 
running out of authorization to insure 
mortgages. 

Withdrawal of FHA from the field of mort- 
gage insurance, even temporarily, would be 
a severe blow to homebuilding, on which 
this area is so dependent. With clouds of 
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a soft market already on the horizon, fail- 
ure to increase FHA authorizations might 
prove to be a disaster, 


The Importance of the Dairy Herd Im- 
provement and Sire Proving Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, next year 
when the Department of Agriculture pre- 
pare its budget and the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses consider 
agriculture appropriations, I hope that a 
vitally important program of importance 
to dairy farmers will be given proper 
funds to insure continued and improved 
service to agriculture. 

I am referring to the dairy herd im- 
provement and sire proving program. 
This program performs a real service to 
dairy farmers. It gives farmers essen- 
tial information that can mean more net 
income. It. is a true cooperative pro- 
gram between the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments, and the dairy 
farmers themselves. 


At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the Rxconp a recent editorial 
from Hoard’s Dairyman magazine on the 
Subject and a statement from the Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Association to a 
Senate committee: 


More RELIABLE SmE Proors 


Dairymen now have 1,600,000 cows being 
tested for milk production. Last year they 
invested over $8 million in this extremely 
important herd improvement service. 

But the testing of the individual cow for 
feeding, management; and c informa- 
tion provides only part of the benefits which 
accrue through our D.H.I.A. program. Of 
great importance is the use of these records 
for proving dairy sires. 

As each record on a cow is completed, a 
report is sent to the State D.H.LA. office 
where records are checked and forwarded to 
U.S, Department of Agriculture’s Dairy Cattle 
Research Branch. Here calculations are 
made to prove sires, quickly and accurately, 
so that the best sires may be discovered and 
used to greatest possible benefit during their 
productive lives. 

Last fall we reported in these columns that 
an estimated 30 to 40 percent of today's 
sire proofs may be misleading. Too often 
the proofs have measured the man rather 
than the sire. In other words, the quality 
of feeding and management had more in- 
fluence on the daughters’ records than did 
the transmitting ability of the sire. The 
effort currently being made is to try to 
eliminate the environmental influences. 

We reported how electronic machines can 
calculate and print reliable sire proofs al- 
most instantaneously. They can do calcu- 
lations and come up with reports which are 
practically impossible to do with manual 
labor. To prove this statement, it is only 
necessary to report that a new electronic 
machine now available can make over 6 
million digit calculations per minute. 

Because this equipment is available in the 
department, the service to dairying can be 
provided at a very low cost. The equipment 
cannot be used, however, because the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture has not asked the Con- 
gress for the necessary funds to transfer the 
present records over to the machines. 

The department has not requested these 
funds in spite of the fact that its own Dairy 
Research Advisory Committee, for the last 
3 or 4 years, has given first priority rec- 
ommendatlon to expanding and improving 
the D.H.LA. activity. In addition, such or- 
ganizations as the American Dairy Science 
Association, the National Milk Producers 
Federation, the National Association of Arti- 
ficial Breeders, and many other groups have 
requested U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to provide more adequate support for this 
work. It is difficult to understand how 
greater evidence could be accumulated to 
justify the merit of the change to the use 
of these highly efficient machines. 

To convert to electronic equipment the 
first year will cost $150,000. Thereafter, the 
cost will be somewhat less, If this sire prov- 
ing work were done with present equipment 
and manually, the cost would be at least 
$275,000 annually and the proofs would still 
not be reliable because it would be physically 
impossible for people to do manually what 
the machines can do so quickly. Because the 
electronic equipment is already available 
through the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, the per-hour cost of using this equip- 
ment would be less than one-half the normal 
Per-hour cost to the dairy research branch, 

We hope the Congress will use better judg- 
ment in approving a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture budget than the department did 
in preparing it and submitting it to Congress. 
COOPERATIVE Dairy HERD IMPROVEMENT AND 

SIRE PROVING PROGRAM 


We respectfully direct the committee's at- 
tention to the fact that funds available for 
this program have remained at a static level 
for several years with provision being made 
only to meet Federal employees’ pay increases 
authorized by the Congress. We believe the 
Significance of this program to dairy farmers 
Plus the increased demands made on it war- 
rant the action of this committee and the 
Congress to approve additional funds for 
Program operations. 

The cooperative dairy herd improvement 
and sire proving program performs a real 
Service to dairy farmers. It gives farmers 

ormation that can mean more net income. 
Tt is truly a cooperative program among Fed- 
eral and State Governments and dairy farm- 
ers. The bulk of the cost is borne by the 
farmer participants. It is estimated 
that of a total program cost of $8 million in 
1958, some $300,000 were Federal funds and 
About $500,000 were from State funds. The 
remainder came from dairy farmers. The 
success of the program, however, depends 
8 on the processing of the data received 
y the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
dissemination of this data to farmers, 
basic data on individual cow perform- 
23 1s collected by DH. A. supervisors and 
Ter ardog to the State colleges. The col- 
8 in turn forward this information to the 
a Department of Agriculture. This data 
t Processed to determine the production per- 
Ormance of daughters of individual bulls. 
Performance is then compared with the 
Performance of the dams to determine sire 
Proving. Such proving can indicate the 
ee of superior transmitting lines. This is 
A € information that dairy farmers and arti- 
BeA breeding assoctations use in their breed- 
wan Programs. This information, together 
\. th other data available from D. HI. A., helps 
armers adjust their herd management to 
assure best possible income return. 
tee economic 81 ce of information 
d ough D.HI.A. to individual dairy pro- 
8 can best be Illustrated by the follow- 

8 table based on DHA. A. information 

gathered in 1957. The table shows the re- 
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lationship among the level of production to 
feed and other costs and income; 


Level of production 


4,000 pounds 
6,100 pounds. < 
8,000 pounds. 
9,84 pounds 

12,000 pounds: 
14,000 pounds. 


The problem we face and the one we ask 
the committee to give its attention is the 
threat to the success of the DHIA program 
unless steps are taken to make it possible for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to par- 
ticipate fully in the program by cutting down 
the time lapse between receipt of data and 
publication of results. At the present time 
this lapse is estimated between 10 and 12 
months. This is inordinately long. The 
solution to the problem is quite simple and 
calls for a minimum cash outlay. An in- 
crease of some $150,000 in the Department's 
budget request for DHIA will make pos- 
sible the mechanization of data processing 
to the point where up to date and more com- 
plete sire proving information can be placed 
in the hands of dairy farmers in reasonable 
time to be useful. 


More Fizzles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
June 17, 1959. I commend it to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House: 


MOoRE FIZZLES 


It has been obvious for some time that 
this country is making very little headway 
in overcoming the Russian lead in earth 
satellites and ballistic missiles, But the fail- 
ure yesterday of the latest American satellite 
launching together with the fifth successive 
fizzle of an Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile and the malfunction of another 
Polaris missile adds up to a useful and 
forceful reminder of how seriously the 
country's rocket program is lagging. 

The Nation was assured months ago that 
the Atlas would be ready for the troops by 
the end of this month. The date has been 
Officially postponed, and it seems clear 
enough that no one at this stage can be sure 
that Atlas will ever be a dependable or really 
useful combat weapon, even though it may 
ultimately be good enough for space re- 
search projects In which an occasional fail- 
ure is not so critical. Polarls is a newer 
weapon and deserves a further period of 
trial, but the repeated failures here, too, are 
disquieting. And of course in the satellite 
field, the Russians remain far ahead in thrust 
and payloads and for that reason could well 
be first with a man in space. 

The pinch-penny research budgets of 
earlier y and the marvelously confused 
and diso direction of development 
efforts since Sputnik I have both contributed 
to this potentially disastrous lag of the 
American missile and space program. Per- 
haps there is no way quickly to bulld the 
great fund of experience and to achieve the 
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consistency of direction and of effort that 
seem to be needed for success in these fields. 
It may be that a dictatorship has a democ- 
racy at an unavoidable disadvantage. 

We think that the President could move 
things along more quickly, however, if he 
and his Defense Secretary would stop trying 
to make American progress look better than 
it is and avoid any more overly optimistic 
estimates like that on the operational date 
for Atlas. A little sense of urgency and 
realism at the top might help to straighten 
out the rivalry ridden confusion down below 
in which the American space program seems 
to be floundering, j 


Less Regulus, More Regular 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in a blast- 
off from the U.S.S. Barbero to Mayport, 
Fla., the Postmaster General a few days 
ago shook loose a sizable chunk of tax- 
payer dollars when he projected the first 
Official missile experiment of the U.S. 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the taxpaying pub- 
lic of the United States is entitled to 
know to which appropriation the cost 
of this experiment was allotted. The 
taxpayer is also entitled to know the cost 
of printing both the envelopes and the 
enclosures that were transported in the 
mail missile. 

The Regulus I, which was used as the 
carrier for the missile mail, is now out- 
moded and has been replaced by flashier 
flashes in the sky. 

It is hard at this point to determine 
whether the record of our launching of 
missiles is poorer or better than our rec- 
ord of postal service. Accordingly, it 
is difficult to conclude whether it would 
be better to send mail by missiles or mis- 
siles by mail. One thing is certain—our 
mail service should be more regular 
than more Regulus. s 

A few days after the mail by missile 
episode, the Washington Post published 
a cartoon by Herblock showing mail be- 
ing unloaded from a missile and bearing 
the caption that if this speedy mail moye- 
ment is continued, it will soon be possible 
to transport mail across town in fewer 
than 4 days. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I intend to ask that a financial ac- 
counting be given of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's latest public relations stunt. The 
neatest trick the Postmaster General 
might turn is to make suitable use of 
available transportation and distribution 
media. In the Portland region of the 
Postal Service, there have been highway 
post office routes discontinued in recent. 
weeks. We would not have this problem 
if the Postmaster General were not play- 
ing games with sectional centers and 
satellite offices, to use the outer space 
terminology of the Heller Associates en- 
gineering firm. 
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Missile mail and satellite offices are be- 
ing used to throw stardust in the tax- 
payers’ eyes, Congress should act now 
to demand a strict accounting of postal 
expenditures in these fields and in the 
area of public relations as well. 


Wiley-Dondero Canal Living Monument 
to the Efforts of Wisconsin's Senior 
Senator, Alexander Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
recall that on June 26 the St. Lawrence 
Seaway was formally dedicated. 

The ceremony marked the completion 
of a 50-year struggle by those who 
dreamed that deepening and improving 
the St. Lawrence River would ultimately 
serve the interests not only of the great 
agricultural-industrial complex of the 
Midwest but also the economy and 
defense of the whole Nation, 

Today I should like to pay tribute to 
my colleague who, through his relent- 
less effort, helped to spearhead the cam- 
paign to successfully enact legislation 
to authorize the modernization of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Ispeak, of course, 
of the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WIIE VTI], from my own State of 
Wisconsin. 

In recognition of his efforts as a 
sponsor of the seaway legislation, a por- 
tion of the great waterway bears his 
name, having been designated the Wiley- 
Dondero Ship Channel. 

Recently the Evening Telegram of 
Superior, Wis., carried a splendid article 
reviewing the commendations received 
by the senior Wisconsin Senator for his 
fine efforts on behalf of the seaway legis- 
lation. The article reflects the views not 
only of those who worked shoulder to 
shoulder with him on behalf of this proj- 
ect, but also of those who, though op- 
posing the project, graciously recognized 
his leadership in achieving enactment of 
the seaway law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY-DONDERO CANAL LIVING MONUMENT TO 
THE EFFORTS OF WISCONSIN’S SENIOR 
SENATOR 
The St. Lawrence Seaway project had been 

attempted for a good many years before work 
actually began on the huge undertaking. It 
was only after a long uphill fight that the 
greatest engineering project of the second 
half of the 20th century in the United States, 
as it is referred to, became an actuality, 
greatly through the efforts of Senator Alex- 
ander WILEY, of Wisconsin. 

The living monument to Senator WILEY’sS 
efforts is the Wiley-Dondero Canal, the 10- 
mile long shipping channel which is an in- 
dispensable part of the deep-draft seaway. 
The canal was named in honor of Senator 


_omit mentioning his own name. 
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Wir and former Michigan Representative 
George Dondero who piloted the Wiley sea- 
way bill through the House of Representa- 
tives. 
COMMENDATIONS 

Here are but a few of the commendations 
paid to Senator WILEY. 

Senator H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey: 

“It is often said that some segments of the 
public may tend to forget some of the ac- 
complishments of their legislators in Con- 
gress. I believe, however, that the tribute 
to the man who has so consistently set upon 
and hatched the idea that has at last come 
into fruition in the legislative measure about 
to be acted on finally by the Senate. I pay 
tribute to the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Wier. His great humility and fine self- 
effacement have, of course, caused him to 
However, 
all his colleagues pay testimony to the per- 
sistence, vigor, and great vision with which 


= Be has pursued this great cause. Today, we 


saluate him for his victory in connection 
with this great ideal.” 


MOMENTOUS 


Senator Potter, Michigan: 

“Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute to the 
leadership shown by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Wier] throughout the work 
on this momentous piece of legislation. 

“This is the first Congress in which the 
bill has received favorable consideration by 
either House of Congress. I wish to join 
the other Senators who have spoken in ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the leadership 
shown by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. WILEY. 

“So, Mr. President, this occasion is a 
momentous one which the people of the 
great Midwest will cherish for many, many 
years to come.” 

Senator Humpnery, Minnesota: 

“Mr. President, I cannot help notice how 
much joy and happiness there is in this 
Chamber. In victory there is great Joy. 
There is today no Member of the Senate who 
deserves to feel a sense of accomplishment 
and fulfillment of purpose more than the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

“I was highly honored to be privileged 
through the good advice of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, of being a cosponsor of S. 2150.” 

Senator KEFAUVER, Tennessee: 

“Mr. President, I cannot let this occasion 
pass without adding a word of commenda- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin and the other Senators who joined 
him in bringing about the fulfillment of the 
long-time dream of a St. Lawrence River 
Seaway. 

“The senior Senator from Wisconsin has 
exercised a great deal of statesmanship in 
bringing together the Senators and the in- 
terests of various sections of the country and 
finally accomplishing the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation.” 

Senator Ferguson, Michigan: 

“Mr, President, I wish to say a few words 
on the subject in praise of the distinguished 
Senator from -Wisconsin. At times it can 
be said that, after all is said and done, I 
believe this is an exception. The exception 
is that, in this instance, we have finally done 
more than we said.” 

Senator Lehman, New York. 

“Mr. President, I take great pleasure and 
satisfaction in congratulating the disting- 
uished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Wurr, on the final enact- 
ment by both Houses of Congress of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway bill. 

“I wish to express my satisfaction, and 
appreciation for the efforts of the senior 


Senator from Wisconsin. Without his in- 


terest, without his determination, and with- 
out his continued agitation for this legisla- 
tion, particularly after fine record with re- 
spect to the St. Lawrence Seaway should not 
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be forgotten by the people of our country. 
In particular, it should not be forgotten by 
the people of Wisconsin, who, like the other 
lake States, will reap tremendous dividends 
from the seaway down through the years. 
The Wiley law is generally regarded as the 
greatest single milestone in the history of 
the lake States in this century.” 

Senator Knowland, California, Senate Re- 
publican leader: 

“I should not want this opportunity to 
pass without paying my tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
(Mr. WILEY), Over a period of a great many 
years he has diligently worked for the en- 
actment of this legislation. It has been a 
rather heartbreaking job over the years, be- 
cause of the obstacles of one type or another 
which have been thrown in the way.” 

Senator DIRKSEN, Illinois: 

“So, Mr. President, today I pay tribute to 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for his efforts without which the 
final enactment of the bill would have been 
impossibie.” 

Senator Dove.as, Illinois: 

“I should like to add a word of congratula- 
tion to the eminent chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations for the part 
which he has played in securing the pass- 
age of the bill. As a somewhat junior mem- 
ber of the Senate, I have watched his very 
effective work, not only in committee and on 
the floor, but off the floor; and I would say 
that his has been perhaps the greatest effort 
toward getting the bill passed. We of the 
Midwest owe a debt to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am sure the citizens of his 
State are grateful. 

“I want to express the appreciation of the 
members of all parties for the very effective 
and untiring work which the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has devoted to this task.” 

Senator AIKEN, Vermont: 

“Let me say that for the past 2 years it has 
been a great pleasure to be a cosponsor of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway bill under the able, 
sincere and enthusiastic leadership of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin.” 

Senator Cooper, Kentucky: 

“Mr. President, I should like to join my 
colleagues in expressing admiration for the 
successful fight which the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wivry] has made in 
connection with the passage of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway bill. 

“It was the long-continued insistence and 
the fine and convincing arguments of my 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin, which 
removed any doubt I may have had about 
the bill. I congratulate him for the success- 
ful outcome of his efforts in connection with 
the great St. Lawrence River project.” 

Senator Thye, Minnesota; 

“Mr. President, when I came to Washington 
I found such Members as the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wier] working vigor- 
ously to accomplish the development of the 
seaway. I was pleased to see that a great 
many of the newspapers of Wisconsin com- 
mended the great contributions made by 
our colleague in achieving the passage of 
Wiley bill, S. 2150, to complete the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

Senator Gordon, Oregon: 

“Mr. President, I have been glad to note 
that the newspapers of Wisconsin have given 
well-deserved credit to the senlor Senator 
from that State [Mr. WIr] for his valiant 
and successful sponsorship of the St. Law-_ 
rence Seaway law.” 

NEWSPAPER COMMENT 

Two Rivers Reporter: 

“No man deserves more credit for the suc- 
cess of the project than Wisconsin's Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. It was he who, more than 
any other legislator, worked unflaggingly 
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to engineer the undertaking through both 
Houses, 

“While Senator Wuer was, of course, 
thinking of benefits for his State, he was 
nonetheless an exponent of the seaway for 
the Midwest and the Nation as a whole.” 

Sturgeon Bay Advocate: 

“Senator Wr. xx in his efforts on behalf of 
the bill has displayed genuine statesmanship 
in the service of both his country and the 
State which he presents In the Senate.” 

Wausau Daily Record-Herald: 

“Wisconsin’s Representatives and Sena- 
tors, it may be noted, were in unanimous 
support of the legislation, but special credit 
belongs to Senator Wr who sponsored the 
Seaway proposal in the Senate and played a 
leading role in obtaining its passage.” 

Burlington Standard-Democrat: 

“Our congratulations to Senator ALEXANDER 
Wey for his successful labors toward the 
passage of the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 
Our Wisconsin senior Senator worked hard 
for this State for many years, being the only 
man, at times, who would stand up and be 
counted.” 

Wisconsin State Journal: 

“This State can be proud of its many 
hard-to-lick citizens, public and private, 
who have fought for the seaway for more 
than 20 years. 

“In that category must be included ALEX- 
DER Wier. 

“It was Writer, perhaps more than any 
Other individual, who kept the seaway issue 
alive during its darkest days.” 

Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune: 

“Principal spokesman for the administra- 
tion in steering the St. Lawrence Seaway 
legislation to final enactment was Senator 

ER Wiery. He led the fight in a 
Manner which gained for him the admira- 

n and respect of all his colleagues, Re- 
publican and Democrat alike, regardless of 
Whether they favored or opposed the project. 
He deserves a great part of the credit for 
bringing the seaway to realization. Wiscon- 
sin should be proud to acknowledge his 
splendid work and thank him for it. 

Eau Claire Leader-Telegram: 

“Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Chippewa 
Falis, has been in the forefront of seaway 
battles during his three terms as United 
States Senator and it Is fitting that the legis- 
lation finally bears his name—the 
Wiley-Dondero bill, Wir led the fight in 
the Senate and Representative DONDERO, 

chigan Republican, was floor manager of 
Proseaway forces in the House.” 


SENATORIAL OPPONENTS 
Senator Bratt, Maryland: 
a Mr. President, as a member of the opposi- 
On, I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
Consin for the tremendous job he has done. 
I think the Senator from Wisconsin is to 
h congratulated for his generalship in the 
e of parliamentary matters in con- 
aan ion with the bill, I cannot refrain from 
ngratulating the Senator from Wisconsin 
on his victory today.” 
Senator Buriex, Maryland: 
y I say that I congratulate my very 
8 adversary, the Senator from Wiscon- 
not only on behalf of myself but of others 
Participated in the opposition.” 
Senator STENNIS, Mississippi: 
a I recall that when I first came to the 
15 nate, more than 6 years ago, the Senator 
see Wisconsin was working on a bill on 
e Same subject matter. He has spoken on 
an subject many times since then, always 
th great Sincerity, earnestness, and per- 
tate ‘on, I know he has worked very per- 
le mtly for the bill, both among his col- 
agues in the Senate and elsewhere. 
+ 11 one who did not vote for the bill, I 
re to commend him very highly. 
4 I feel that at times his work made the 
ifference between abandoning the bill and 
Continuing with it. I salute and congratu- 
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late him on his fine achievement, which I 
know will prove to be most worthwhile for 
a great many people, even beyond his own 
State.” 


Security of Workers’ Jobs Should Begin 
at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 
Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 


ways perturbed by any indication of 


American workers losing their jobs. 
Therefore, I have been considerably con- 
cerned by an article under the heading 
“Ghost Plants in Packing Town.” This 
article should be seriously pondered by 
Members of Congress, especially that 
part of the article calling our attention 
to the foreign products coming into our 
American stores at the present time. As 
the article says; 

We have no quarrel with our worker friends 
in other countries. They too have their 
problems, But, it would seem to us Ameri- 
cans that the security of workers’ Jobs should 
begin at home. 


How true that is. Every time an 
American worker is displaced or loses his 
job it should be considered a real tragedy. 
And if I should hear of two dozen men 
in my district losing their jobs, I would 
want to put a rough pebble in my shoe 
for at least 1 full day so that I could 
feel this evil thing and keep it on my 
mind and try to figure out some kind of 
remedy. We must never forget that our 
first obligation, after our duty to the 
Lord, is toward our own country and its 

people, all of which the Lord Himself 
gave us to honor and cherish. The ar- 
ticle I have mentioned is as follows: 


GHOST PLANTS IN PACKING Towns 
(By Patrick E. Gorman and Thomas J. Lloyd) 


The saddest sight on the American indus- 
trial scene is a closed factory or plant. From 
coast to coast these sad sights are increasing. 
These empty buildings look like, and actu- 
ally are, job morgues. Thousands of workers' 
jobs were destroyed when the plants closed, 
and most of them are closed forever. 


MORE THAN ITS SHARE 


The meat packing industry has had more 
than its share of these graveyard plants. It 
is doubtful if slaughtering or production will 
ever resume in them again, Packing towns 
are becoming ghost towns. Some say that 
mechanization is to some extent responsible. 
Others blame these sad sights upon poor 
management. Management, very errone- 
ously, criticizes the unions for this unhappy 
situation, Whatever the cause, the tycoons 
in the packing industry should shed a tear 
over their inability to cope with an indus- 
trial situation which could, and should, be 
remedied, thus saying the jobs of thousands 
upon thousands of workers who need them, 

It is hard to believe that Chicago, which 
was once the heart of the giant meat indus- 
try, is now but a shadow of its former 
stature. The Swift & Co. plants which nor- 
mally employed nearly 10,000 workers in Chi- 
cago, now look deserted and forlorn. In all 
of the Swift operations in Chicago at present, 
there are but slightly more than 900 still en- 
joying production employment with this 
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giant concern. The ghostly atmosphere 
hovering about the Armour plants in Chicago 
is equally as pathetic. No longer does Ar- 
mour slaughter or kill hogs in this once 
powerful metropolis of meat packing. Wil- 
son & Co. long since has moved out of the 
Windy City, lock, stock, and barrel. 

If, perchance, bad labor relations did have 
something to do with the situation, then 
there is the consoling thought that our in- 
ternational union in no manner is respon- 
sible. We are proud that we have lived up 
to our agreements faithfully with no quickie 
strikes or slowdowns permitted. 

Chaos, sooner or later, had to develop be- 
cause only recently the shelves of our retail 
stores were being abundantly stocked with 
canned meat products labeled, “Produce of 
Argentina.” These Argentina products came 
from packing plants bearing the same name 
as several of the large meat packers of the 
United States. Recently, by Government 
order, all this has been remedied, at least 
temporarily, because of the hoof and mouth 
disease among cattle which is raging rampant 
in some South American countries. 


FOREIGN MEAT 


We ask the wives of our members, the next 
time they go to the butcher shop, to look 
around. What will they see? Canned hams 
galore from Denmark, Holland, Sweden—in 
fact from all countries not operating di- 
rectly behind the so-called Iron Curtain. 
Shipload after shipload of beef from our 
friends in Australia are finding their way into 
the markets of the United States, and 
strangely again the sanie powerful names in 
the American meat packing industry are 
operating in the land “down under.“ 

It is impossible for strictly American op- 
erated meat packers to compete with the 
somewhat lower quality of beef from Aus- 
tralia. It is dumped on the open market 
cheaper per pound than the American pack- 
ers can produce it. There is every likeli- 
hood that our American packers who have 
plants in South America and other foreign 
countries would like to bring in more of the 
products produced in these foreign lands. 
The reason—packing plant workers in the 
United States are employed under good union 
conditions. They benefit from the American 
standard of living. They recelve wages and 
working conditions better than that which is 
received by workers in foreign lands. If the 
American market can be flooded with meat 
from foreign countries, production here will 
fall off badly. If this is accomplished our 
unions could therefore be weakened, and a 
harder bargain can be exacted at the con- 
Terence table. 

Certainly we are proud of the wage rates 
we have negotiated in years gone by for the 
men and women in the meatpacking indus- 
try. but it has been difficult for all workers 
to keep pace with the high prices of all com- 
modities,. 

MORE GHOST PLANTS 

Now comes more ghost plants in packing 
towns, Armour & Co. just recently an- 
nounced the closing of six more of their 
plants. This giant in the meatpacking 
industry will then have but 1,000 people in 
all of its Chicago operations. The jobs of 
§,000 formerly employed by Armour & Co. 
here are in job morgues, never, except by 
miracle, to be revived. 

“NO HELP NEEDED” 


Two thousand Chicago packinghouse 
workers in this latest Armour layoff will be 
walking the streets going from employment 
gate to employment gate of industries in 
which they are not experienced, and the 
probability is that they will face the heart- 
breaking sign, “No help needed.” Other 
Armour plants which will close, according 
to their statement, will be at Columbus, 
Ohio; East St. Louis, III. (with some 1,500 
employees); Fargo, N. Dak.; Denver, Colo; 
and Tifton, Ga. Previous to this announce- 
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ment, Armour abandoned its plant at At- 
lanta, Ga. Armour also may abandon their 
plants in Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo.— 
not only abandon them, but demolish them, 
If this is done, it is probable that they will 
build a new plant, to take the place of the 
two old plants, somewhere in between Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. 
DREAMS DESTROYED 


In the meantime, the ranks of the unem- 
ployed in the meatpacking Industry, as a re- 
sult of the closing of all these plants which 
should be operating, will look back upon 
these ghostly morgues with heavy hearts. 
These were the places in which they earned 
their livelihoods. From these plants, paying 
good wages, they had hoped they could send 
their children to college. Gone are the hopes 
that they could buy their own homes not 
too far away from packing town. 

All of these dreams are vanishing because, 
as indicated, packing towns in most cities 
are becoming ghost towns. 

It seems that there is a responsibility on 
the part of management and the unions in 
the industry to make more frequent use of 
the conference table; for each to lay their 
cards on the table and examine carefully 
all of the reasons why these sad sights of 
closed plants are multiplying. A remedy 
certainly can be found between management 
and the unions, and when the remedy is 
found both should pound hard upon the 
door of Uncle Sam with a demand that "We 
have a right to live too.” 

We have no quarrel with our worker friends 
in other countries. They too have their 
problems. But, it would seem to us Ameri- 
cans that the security of workers’ jobs should 
begin at home. Other countries, where our 
Nation is giving a helping hand, have no 
unemployment problems. They have our 
open door here for their products, and in 
some countries of our foreign friends there 
actually is a shortage of workers instead of 
unemployment and closed plants as we wit- 
ness here. 

Sooner or later, there will have to be regu- 
lations. Why isn’t it done before closed 
doors will appear on every industrial scene 
to a greater extent than what exists today? 
A body can give only so much blood to save 
another without dying itself. Such is quite 
true on the world political scene. It is about 
time for action, because really, it’s later than 
you think, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
1 credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

39). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
' THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollealis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is euthorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular- matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 daya 
aiter each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Independence Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
my remarks delivered at the Independ- 
ence Day observance which was spon- 
sored by the Edison Park Community 


Council at Olympia Park, Chicago, II., 


on this past Fourth of July. -The Edison 
Park Community Council is to be con- 
gratulated for arranging this patriotic 
gathering to call attention to the signi- 
ficance of this day. The remarkable 
spirit of the people present at this 
gathering clearly showed that in the 
Edison Park area of Chicago the full 
import of the meaning of Independ- 
ence Day was deeply felt by the entire 
community, I am proud that the Edi- 
s0n Park area is in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, which I repre- 
sent. My remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY Hon. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, 117 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, ILLINOIS, DELIV- 
ERED AT THE INDEPENDENCE DAY OBSERVANCE 
SPONSORED BY THE EDISON PARK COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL IN OLYMPIA PARK, AVONDALE AND 
OLYMPIA AVENUES, Cxuicaco, JULY 4, 1959 


Mr, Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, may 
I first take this opportunity to thank the 
Edison Park Community Council for arrang- 
ing today's Fourth of July tribute. I was 
Very interested to learn from the Association 
of Community Councils that your community 
Celebration being held today is one of the 
last such neighborhood celebrations still be- 
ing observed in this city, It is lamentable, in- 
deed, that the annual Fourth of July observ- 
ance has now become an occasion for “tak- 
ing a day off,” so to speak; a day for going 
Out in the country; perhaps playing golf; or 
maybe even catching up on the many house- 
hold chores that confront the average home- 
Owner. 

Instead of seeing headlines which rally 
the Nation to observe this most beautiful of 
Our holidays, which reflect upon the inde- 
pendence of our Nation, in modern America, 
the headlines issue sober warnings that hun- 
dreds of people will be killed in traffic fatali- 
ties over the Fourth of July weekend. 

Becaùse you people and the committee of 

Park Community Council do take 
the time and effort to put this holiday in its 
Proper perspective, the residents of Edison 
Park, at least, are reminded of the real mean- 
ing of this holiday. I congratulate you and 
commend you for setting aside the more com- 
3 pursuits in which you could today 

engaged, and instead are icipating in 
this tribute. ene 

God grant that what you are doing here 
today could again be repeated all over our 
Nation so that we, as Americans, could prop- 
erly reflect on the full meaning of the Fourth 
of July, on the depth of Independence Day, 
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and what it really means to the people of our 
Nation. 

I was indeed very saddened when I read an 
account by an enterprising Chicago re- 
porter last week that a survey which he 
had conducted among many people of our 
city showed overwhelmingly how few Amer- 
icans really understand the meaning of July 
Fourth. I might say I was even chagrined 
to see how many people thought that July 
Fourth is a tribute to the end of World War I. 
Others expressed a belief that it is a holiday 
signifying the end of the War of 1812. 
Tragically, only a relatively small percentage 
of those interviewed by this reporter actually 
knew that the Fourth of July is an annual 
tribute by the American people to the Decla~ 
ration of Independence signed by the Found- 
ing Fathers of this Nation, a declaration 
which had dedicated this Nation to the 
fundamental belief that people are endowed 
by our Creator with the inalienable right to 
be free. 

Because of the fine work which the people 
of this community are doing to keep the true 
spirit of this holiday, I feel certain that if 
that reporter were to conduct his survey in 
this area, he would certainly find much more 
impressive results. 

What is the real meaning of this holiday? 

On July Fourth in 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. The 56 men 
who gathered in that hot and sultry room 
in Philadelphia so long ego to read and sign 
a paper that had been drafted by Thomas 
Jefferson did not know they were helping to 
create the Eighth Wonder of the World. 

The simple words reaffirmed their convic- 
tion in the belief of human dignity and their 
disgust with tyranny. Each man who signed 
his name pledged his wealth, his position, 
and his life to preserve the message of jus- 
tice contained on that single sheet of paper, 
regardless of the personal consequences to 
himself. And largely because of the efforts 
of these few men, the Thirteen Original Colo- 
nies went to war with England and won the 
independence they were seeking so strongly. 

Their single-minded devotion to justice 
and equality for all men, not only those of 
their generation and their century, but to 
those who would come after them and would 
witness the changes of an expanding nation, 
helped to make this document an enduring 
guidepost for our democratic concept of Gov- 
ernment. This guidepost has lasted, invio- 
late and unchanging, for almost two cen- 
turies. If we want to continue its tradition 
as the greatest example of dedication to 
democratic principles the world has ever 
known, we must take the time to refresh 
our memories, We must remember what this 
Declaration of Independence stands for, and 
further, what we ourselves stand for today. 

“That governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed—that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it.” Those, words are as 
fresh and eloquent this afternoon as they 
were 183 years ago, and they apply to each of 
us In 1959 as much as they did to our fore- 
bears. This, then, is the fundamental pre- 
cept on which our Government is based. 

Think of it, for a moment. Each of us 
has been guaranteed by right, not privilege, 
the ability to speak freely, without fear of 
persecution, and to worship as our minds 
and hearts urge us. If the Government we 


have voted into office does not measure up 
to its promises and our expectations, we can 
express our disapproval by voting it out of 
office. We can sit down and write to our 
Con, i, telling him what we think of 
the job he is doing; and if our opinion is 
unchanged when he runs for reelection, we 
can express our approval or distrust with a 
vote for or against him. 

Government is so much a part of our lives 
today that we must all participate in its 
growth and development. We parents should 
encourage intellectual curiosity in our chil- 
dren to explore American history, to compare 
it with histories of other nations, to find out 
more about our vast country in relation to 
its position with the neighboring powers in 
the world. As parents, we must guide our 
youngsters to better enable them to meet the 
new problems of their generation and to 
solve some of the old ones. Our Government 
needs intelligent, receptive and resolute 
people, with the courage of their convictions 
and the ability to carry them out. 

In many nations of the world, children are 
taught their national history throughout 
every year they attend school. They are 
encouraged to think about politics from a 
very early age; to discuss current events and 
their significance to their own countries and 
to the world in general. Pride in nationality 
and heritage is part of the basic makeup of 
most of the nations on our globe. 

In America, however, too often our young- 
sters place their greatest value on the mate- 
rial aspects of their surroundings, and I 


generation the full meaning of liberty. His- 
tory teaches us that the democratic processes 
of great nations had been subdued or even 
brazenly crushed by tyrants and dictators 
only because the people fatled to recognize 
that to be free requires great sacrifices. 

These sacrifices manifest themselves in 
many ways. One such sacrifice is the giving 
up of aimless lelsure—the complete waste 
of time which so many of us, both young 
and old, engage in—and instead use this 
time for worthwhile intellectual pursuits to- 
ward a better understanding of the complex 
structure of a republic. 

Orators all over the country are today ex- 
tolling the great virtues of freedom and 
liberty. And yet, do we really know what 
is the true meaning of freedom and liberty? 
I am distressed that so many of our Ameri- 
cans who speak with great pride of their 
own liberties on the one hand, can be so 
quick to deny these same liberties to others 
on the other hand, whenever we disagree 
with them. 

What do I mean? Simply stated, if we 
are going to have liberty, we must have 
liberty for all. The very cornerstone of 
liberty and freedom is the right to dissent 
or disagree. Only when we Americans rec- 
ognize this fundamental right to disagree can 
we give full meaning to the words “liberty” 
and “freedom.” 

Your right to disagree with your Govern- 
ment; your right to disagree with your Con- 
gressman; is inviolate; but you must re- 
member that if you are to have this right, 
you must also recognize that your fellow 
citizen has this right. 

This is a fact that more and more of our 
citizens tend to forget, As a result, the 
Nation is slowly slipping into the limbo of 
conformity. Nothing can destroy our Nation 
faster than conformity because it is out of 
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the free discussion of debate and ideas 
even though frequently we do not agree with 
some of these ideas—that we find the basis 
for the dynamics of a republic. 

Emerson once stated, “Whoso would be a 
man must be a nonconformist.” 

We must distinguish, however, between 
irresponsible obstructionism are responsible 
nonconformity If we are to conduct our- 
selves as decent Americans, 

The men whom we are today honoring, 
the authors of this great Declaration of In- 
dependence, the founders of our Republic 
under its concept of freedom for all, were 
perhaps the greatest nonconformists in the 
history of this country. Because they re- 
fused to surrender to the ideology of tyran- 
nical rule, they banded together and had the 
courage to write a new concept around which 
free people could rally. 

Imagine if you can what those, who today 
find so little patience with nonconformists, 
would be saying about Jefferson and his 
followers if they attempted to write a decla- 
ration of Independence in 1959 instead of 
1776. 

Admiral Rickover, the father of the atomic 
submarine, likes to tell the story of the 
ancient Locrians in Greece, who gave free- 
dom of speech to all of their citizens, though 
at a cost which many must have considered 
too high. He recalls that at public meet- 
ings anyone could stand up and argue for 
changes in law and custom on one condi- 
tion: a rope. was placed around his neck be- 
fore he began to speak, and if what he said 
did not meet with public approval, he was 
forthwith hanged. 

Here in America in our time it would in- 
doed be tragic H democracy deteriorated into 
mass tyranny over the unconventional in- 
dividual, 

I subscribe fully to what this great modern 
day Navy admiral recently stated when he 
sald that democracy and equality do not 
require that we deny to the minority of peo- 
ple with creative minds the right to use them 
in their own way and to their fullest 
potential. People who use their minds suc- 
cessfully ought not to be expected to pretend 
they are just like everybody else. 

We are today confronted with perhaps 
the most dangerous situation that has faced 
our Nation by the ever mounting rise and 
despotic ambitions of international com- 
munism, stubborniy determined that the 
free institutions, which we honor here to- 
day, can be destroyed and replaced with the 
tyranny of Kremlin rulers. This Nation will 
find means of survival only by giving full 
encouragement to those who come forth 
with new ideas to fight this menace. 

It is from diversity of ideas that springs 
the great strength for a free people to sur- 
vive. When we deny any American an op- 
portunity of full and free expression, we rob 
ourselves of that precious quality that dis- 
tinguishes man from all other orders, his 
stubborn determination to think for himself 
and his inallenable right to be different. 

It is up to you parents to encourage your 
children toward the development of intellec- 
tual curiosity. This is what disturbs me 
about some aspects of our modern educa- 
tional institution. In too many instances, 
whether by design or just outright neglect, 
our youngsters are being denied the full 
facilities for learning the basic 3 R's. In 
some communities, homework is viewed with 
scorn, I hope that you, as parents in a 
wonderful community, will observe more in- 
tensely whether your youngsters are getting 
the fundamentals of education. Remember 
this: An American, to fully respect and honor 
his freedom must first be able to understand 
the complexities of his society, 

In Russia, under Communist rule, in the 
satellite countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, East Germany, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, the Communist governments imposed 
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on those traditionally freedom-loving people 
their determination that the young genera- 
tions must learn only what the Communists 
want to teach them. By sterilizing the 
thinking processes of these young people, the 
Communists are conyinced they can preserve 
their own dogmatic principles and survive. 
We in this country must resolve that our 
young people will be given the tools with 
which to think, so that never will our Amerl- 
can people have to march in the single 
cadence as is being forced upon the people 
of these Communist-enslaved nations. 

Public apathy is the worst scourge of 
any national or political ideology. We in 
America take so much of our material wealth 
and our prosperity and our leadership of 
other countries for granted. We don’t stop 
to realize one simple fact: The Communist 
elements in the world believe just as strongly 
in their form of government, to the point of 
forcibly conquering other nations and incor- 
porating them into the Communist govern- 
mental structure. How, then, can we afford 
to take our democratic principles and our 
guaranteed freedoms so lightly? 

The time to resist those powers who would 
conquer the free world by force is not when 
their invasion forces are sighted on the 
horizon, but by stamping out their pervasive 
influence now, before it has even the small- 
est chance to become rooted. To do this, we 
must be armed with a belief in our Govern- 
ment and our elected representatives. 

We must recognize the rights expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence and guar- 
anteed us in the Constitution—the rights of 
life, of liberty, and of the pursuit of happi- 
ness, This isn’t a stock phrase we must 
memorize in school and promptly forget at 
graduation. We must have a knowledge of 
what these rights provide, we must recog- 
nize them, appreciate their value, and exer- 
cise them in our daily lives. 

The Declaration of Independence is our 
testimonial to the intrinsic value of every 
human person, and it is the frst such docu- 
ment in the world to do this. We have been 
endowed with the powers of selecting capable 
Government officials, and we are free to use 
this power within the flexible bounds of a 
two-party system, 

Congress and each individual Congress- 
man must be sensitive to the will of the ma- 
jority of the people represented. However, 
if the people through lethargy or ignorance 
or indifference do not express an opinion, 
how can Congress be truly expected to an- 
ticipate the will of the population? Gov- 
ernment is only as good as the people be- 
hind it, and that, my friends, places the 
responsibility squarely on our shoulders, 

Our responsibility is to become worthy of 
our heritage, to carry on the traditions of 
liberty and human equality through our own 
generation and pass it on to the next. If 
we are to preserve and perpetuate what has 
been given to us at such great costs, we must 
educate ourselves to the discrepancies in the 
political Ideologies which are confronting us 
today. We must keep faith with the future 
by studying and benefiting from the experi- 
ences of the past. 

I am certain that so long as organizations 
like the Edison Park Community Council 
and its officers continue arranging these 
Fourth of July observances, where the en- 
tire family—mother, father, and their chil- 
dren—can come here and pay tribute to the 
Declaration of Independence and the great 
flag of America—now with its 49 stars, and 
soon with a 50th star—this community at 
least will not fall prey to foreign ideologies. 
Our freedoms are secure so long as you dem- 
onstrate your great respect for the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and for this, I admire 
you and express pride in representing you in 
Congress. 

Thank you. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my addresses on the Panama 
Canal, I have made frequent reference 
to the question of territorial seas in con- 
nection with an attempted encirclement 
by the Republic of Panama of the Canal 
Zone. 

An informative article dealing with 
the measurement of territorial sea by 
Mr. Neal Stanford was published in the 
July 11, 1959, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, and is included in these 
remarks: 

America’s TERRITORIAL Sea—An INTIMATE 
MESSAGE From WASHINGTON 
(By Neal Stanford) 

Everybody (well, nearly everybody) knows 
that the U.S. territorial sea extends 3 miles 
(nautical miles, that is) from the coast. In 
this area U.S, sovereignty is complete 
though ships of other nations normally are 
allowed to enter the 3-mile limit under what 
is called the right of innocent passage. 

Figuring out America's territorial sea, 
then, sounds like a very simple operation— 
just draw a 3-mile limit around the United 
States—and there you have it, 

The trouble is—there you don't have It— 
as I quickly discoyered from the State De- 
partment’s geographer, G. Etzel Pearcy. 
Figuring out this country’s territorial sea, I 
found can be as complicated as charting 
outer space or harnessing the atom. 

This question of Just where our 3-mile 
limit really is can be very important—for an 
unfriendly ship operating only a few yards 
within U.S. territorial waters might well 
create an incident. Also certain countries 
(the USS.R., the United Arab Republic, 
Panama, among them) are trying to get in- 
ternational agreement to push territorial wa- 
ters out to a 6-mile limit. They failed 
some months ago to sell this proposition to a 
United Nations-sponsored conference—but 
they intended to renew their bid at another 
UN meeting in Geneva next spring. 

There are innumerable things that make 
charting this country’s 3-mile limit (or a 
6-mile limit, if it should come to that) 
frightfully complicated. The reason is that 
in order to haye the territorial set charted 
exactly 8 miles mrom any point along the 
const—a highly irregular coast—some very 
fine and precise measurements have to be 
taken. Immediately the question arises as to 
what to do about bays, inlets, islands, river 
deltas; what about low tide and high tide; 
piers, breakwaters; buoys, bridges; reefs, 
shoals, or rocks exposed at low tide? 

First of all, I discovered, the low tide 
along the coast is the normal baseline from 
which to measure. Next, arcs of circles with 
radil of 3 miles are swung from every point 
along the low-tide line. The result is, theo- 
retically, a 3-mile limit that is neither more 
nor less than 3 miles from the closest coastal 
point. But at this point the maid be- 
comes complicated. 

Take big bays, little bays, and just coastal 
indentations. To distinguish a bay from a 
mere curvature of the coastline, the semi- 
circle test is made. A line is drawn between 
the entrance points of the coastal indenta- 
tion. Then a semicircle is drawn into the 
indentation with the line just mentioned 
as diameter, If the water thus closed off 
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is larger than the semicircle, then it Is a 
bay; if smaller, it is only a coastal indenta- 
tion. In the case of a bay the 3-mile limit 
is drawn from the baseline across the en- 
trance to the bay; in the case of a coastal 
indentation, it must be chartered 3 miles 
from all coastal points. 

However, there is an exception to this— 
under international agreement: If the en- 
trance to a bay exceeds 24 miles, then a base- 
line, of not more than 24 miles, must be 
drawn within the bay—drawing it to en- 
close the maximum water area possfble. 

But what about bays that haye several 
islands across their entrances? In such cases 
& closing line is drawn from island to island 
to coastlines. To be a bay, the area of 
water closed off must be larger than that of 
a semicircle the diameter of which is the 
sum of the individual closing lines, 

Next as for islands. Islands haye their 
Own territorial seas. Those within 6 miles of 
each other have territorial seas which over- 
lap. If these are within 6 miles of the 
Mainland, they coalesce with the territorial 
Sea of the mainland. 

As for shoals, reefs, and rocks that are 
exposed at low tide but submerged at high, 
they do not have territorial seas of their 
Own. However, if such a shoal, reef, or rock 
lies within a territorial sea of the mainland 
or an island, its low-water line may be used 
as a baseline for measuring the 3-mile limit. 

When it comes to piers, breakwaters, other 
Manmade installations, these are accepted 
pred de of a coast’s baseline, Bridges are 
It is obvious that offshore islands tend to 
increase the area of the territorial sea. 
Were the 3-mile limit extended to 6, it is also 
apparent that, while the coastline territorial 
sea would be twice as far out as at present, 
the 6-mile limit would not just double an 
island's territorial sea, but quadruple it. 
And this could mean the territorial sea of 
Some Islands would coalesce with that of the 
Mainland, closing off channels now open to 
international sea traffic. 

Yes; it is all quite complicated figuring 
Out just where America’s 3-mile limit is— 
however easy it sounds. And figuring out a 
6-mile limit, thank goodness, need not be 4, 
or even 2, times as difficult. 


On-Campus Housing for College Students 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Piha McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
S r leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
very interesting letter received from 
Harold C. Case, president of the Bos- 
n University, of Boston, Mass., urging 
t in any housing legislation which 
as be enacted into law a provision be 
5 uded therein in relation to loans to 
ege institutions for certain purposes. 
Dr. Case said: 
oe the Housing Act has become law of 
A and, it has proved to be a very valuable 
opri in for assisting colleges and univer- 
foe fe. finance on-campus living facilities 
with eir students. It is fair to say that 
out this legislation, institutions in the 
e rates would not have been able to 
expan eir plan increasin; 
demands 185 z care for the g 


I am in eement with Dr. Case's 
views, agr ent wit 5 
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The letter follows: 
Boston UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass., July 10, 1959. 
The Honorable Jonx W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: Undoubtedly you 
have received the expression of opinion of 
many groups regarding the so-called omni- 
bus housing bill which was recently vetoed 
by the President. As the president of the 
New England university offering educational 
opportunities to the largest number of area 
residents, I feel it is my duty to ask you to 
give your full support to at least those por- 
tions of the housing bill which relate to 
educational institutions. Since the Hous- 
ing Act has become law of the land, it has 
proved to be a very valuable instrument for 
assisting colleges and universities to finance 
on-campus living facilities for their students. 
It is fair to say that without this legisla- 
tion, institutions in the United States would 
not have been able to expand their plant to 
care for the incréasing demands of students. 

I should also like to call to your attention 
the fact that this is the second successive 
year in which the college housing factlities 
have been a part of an omnibus housing 
bill which was vetoed by the President. It 
is unfortunate that legislation which so 
seriously affects higher education generally 
has been the victim of omnibus aspects of 
housing which have little relation to edu- 
cation. 

May I therefore express my conviction that 
housing legislation is urgently needed. If 
the President's veto is sustained, may I earn- 
estly request you to lend your support to the 
introduction of separate legislation which 
would authorize appropriation of funds for 
college and university housing as presently 
contained in the omnibus housing bill, but 
as a separate piece of legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Harotp C. CASE, 
President. 


On the Inflation Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of July 16, 
1959: 

On THE INFLATION FRONT 

One of the giants of American industry 
has just administered some of its prices 
downward. The General Electric Co. has an- 
nounced on successive days reductions in 
prices of its turbines, both large and small. 

In a nation that had become used to the 
“ratchet” movement of heavy-industry 
prices—up, steady, up again, and never 
down—this is to be heartily welcomed. 
Furthermore, the General Electric Co.'s an- 
nouncements, both in what those announce- 
ments say and what they do not say, contain 
some hints of better days to come on the in- 
flat ion front. 

First, the company said the price reduc- 
tions were made possible by improved man- 
ufacturing processes that have cut costs. 
There would be nothing unusual about this 
except that it has not been happening enough 
in the economy as a whole in the postwar 
period. Improved efficiency has all too often 
been eaten up in higher wage and other costs, 
with prices the same or even rising. 

Second, in its announcement on the big 
turbines the company said it would modify 
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the escalator clause in its contracts—a clause 
under which customers have been required 
to pay more than the originally agreed price 
if a certain index of costs rose. 

The change is aimed to help sales, but it 
also may represent a shrewd hunch on the 
part of GE that costs in the future may be 
& lot more stable than in the past. 

Finally, what the announcements did not 
say was that foreign competition is a large 
element in the decision, at least for the big 
turbines. The revival of Western Europe is 
producing a benefit thet Americans had per- 
haps not foreseen—the infusion of an extra 
element of competition in parts of American 
industry that have been to some extent im- 
mune during most of the postwar period. 

In a sense, we as consumers are getting our 
Marshall plan money back. 


Report of National Projects Committee 
to the Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recor the re- 
port of the national projects committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 


-recent 46th national convention of the 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington on May 13-15, 1959. 

The permanent national projects 
committee of the congress consists of 
an outstanding expert on water-resource 
problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
serve without compensation of any kind 
whatsoever and bear all of their own 
expenses when coming to Washington 
and while here serving on this commit- 
tee. 
The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval. The 
projects recommended by the commit- 
tee and endorsed by the congress are 
vigorously pressed for inclusion in the 
Government’s public-works program, 
and appropriations or allocation of 
funds sought therefor. - 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Con- 
gress of the United States and the goy- 
ernmental agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 

Projects committee: Representative 
PHIL WEAVER, Falls City, Nebr., chair- 
man. s 

New England division: Member, Wil- 
liam S. Wise, executive secretary, Flood 
Control and Water Policy Commission, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Member, Brig. 
Gen. James H. Stratton, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, consulting engineer, New York, 
N.Y. 
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South Atlantic division: Member, H. 
H. Buckman, consulting engineer, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; vice chairman. 

Southwestern division: Member, Dale 
Miller, executive vice president, Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana 
and Texas, Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: 
Member, Hu B. Myers, chief engineer, 
Department of Public Works, State of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Member, Al 
Hansen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri River division: Member, John 
B. Quinn, executive director, Missouri 
Valley Development Association, Inc., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: Member, J. I. 
Perry, chief engineer, Indiana Flood 
Control and Water Resources Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Member, Her- 
bert G. West, executive vice president, 
Inland Empire Waterways Association, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific division: Member, Vice 
‘Adm. Murrey L. Royar, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, Washington representative, Oak- 
land (Calif) Chamber of Commerce. 

Western intermountain region: Mem- 
ber, E. W. Rising, Washington repre- 
‘sentative, State Water Conservation 
Board of Montana, Helena, Mont. 
Report oF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 

46TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 

TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, Mar 

15, 1959 


Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 13, 1959, to reconsider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made ap- 
pearance. 

The committee at this session has exam- 
med 54 proposals embracing all resource im- 
provements with which this Congress is con- 
cerned, including navigable waterways, har- 
bors, flood control, hurricane protection, soil 
conservation, reclamation and water conser- 
vation. 

Ot the proposals examined, this committee 
fs convinced that 27 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficient- 
ly advanced in status to warrant endorse- 
ment, involving a total estimated cost of 
$291,145,800. Nine proposals appear to be 
without sufficiently advanced development 
to warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 13 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized but the reports 
of said surveys have not been completed and 
we therefore recommend in these cases that 
the Congress request the appropriate author- 
ity to complete reports of its investigations 
and surveys as soon as practicable in order 
that action may be taken toward classtifica- 
tion by this Congress. We find five proposals 
which on pr examination appear to 
be desirable and needful, and we according- 
ly recommend that engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations of survey scope be made 
in these cases with a view to developing 
projects for subsequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in de- 
tall a list of all proposals and projects ex- 

amined and the action taken thereon. 
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Since our national convention last year, 
Congress enacted Public Law 85-500, the 
omnibus river and harbor and flood control 
Dill, which was approved by the President 
on July 3, 1958. This act authorized con- 
struction of 139 river and harbor, beach ero- 
sion and flood control projects in 44 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The total estimated Federal cost of work 
authorized in the bill is $1,556,230,500, of 
which $1,356,230,500 is for the Corps of Engi- 
neers and $200 million is for Missouri River 
basin work by the Department of Interior. 

The grand total is broken down as follows: 


Number | Estimated 
of cost 


Type of improvement 
projects 

Navigation and beach erosion. 71 $202,350, 700 
Wood y 50S a Os 545, 579, 800 
Basin authorization ..........- 12 608, 300, 000 

Department of Interior (Mis- 
sourt RIver) 1 200, 000, 000 
by O° SAAR ai AA 152 | 1, 556, 230, 500 


There are also authorizations for 61 sur- 
veys in 27 States and Hawail, In addition 
the act contained several general provisions, 
including a section on water supply which 
lberalizes the policy applicable to advance 
provisions of facilities needed to meet fu- 
ture needs. This section is particularly ap- 
propriate to the future planning of Fed- 
eral reservoir projects in order to serve the 
expanding economy in an orderly manner. 
Section 208 of the act eliminated pre- 
liminary examination reports, This and 
other improvements sre expected to provide 
more economical and faster preparation of 
survey reports. 

The projects included in this act are of 
high importance to the Nation’s expanding 
economy and should be provided as soon 
as practicable. Tour projects committee, 
therefore, recommends that the Congress 
of the United States be requested to give 
consideration to early appropriation of 
funds for construction of these projects. 

Flood control became a major part of 
the national water resource investment pro- 
gram when in 1928 the Congress declared a 
national interest in preventing human suf- 
fering and economic losses from floods in 
the Mississippi Valley, and authorized the 
Alluvial Valley project. In 1936 flood con- 
trol was authorized on a nationwide basis, 
The flood control projects of the Corps of 
Engineers completed or placed in partial 
operation have already prevented flood dam- 
ages totaling about $9 billion, which is 
about twice the amount invested. The 
reservoir system of the Corps of Engineers 
with millions of acre-feet of storage capacity 
are mitigating the damaging effects of flood- 
waters and are benefiting water supplies, 
pollution abatement, recreation and fish and 
wildlife. However, construction of author- 
ized projects and additional authorizations 
are necessary to alleviate flood conditions 
in other parts of the country. The devas- 
tating floods in the Ohio River basin this 
year, as well as those along the west coast 
and in the Atlantic and Gulf States during 
the past few years, are fresh in our minds 
and show that much remains to be done in 
the field of flood control particularly in the 
determination of the feasibility of projects 
for the prevention of these flood damages 
and the loss of human lives. Where and 
when another great flood may strike is not 
known but it could be in any river basin 
at any time. 

The inland waterways which now total 
over 22,000 miles handled about 115 billion 
ton-miles of cargo in the calendar year 
1957. This does not Include the Great 
Lakes which in 1957 handled over 117 bil- 
lion ton-miles. There are over 400 im- 
proved coastal harbors. 
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The hydroelectric power production faclli- 
tles of the Corps of eers are con- 
tributing greatly to alleviating power short- 
ages, particularly in the critically deficient 
Northwest region. During the fiscal year 
1958, 27 billion kilowatts were generated at 
projects operated by the corps, representing 
20 percent of the total hydroelectric pow- 
er produced by all sources in the Nation. 

As we all know, the of Engineers 
survey program is nationwide and it in- 
cludes investigations called for by Congress 
to determine the practical means of re- 
duction of loss of human lives and damages 
to property. Reports recommending flood 
control works on many of the most severely 
damaged areas through the country have 
been completed and submitted to Congress 
by the Chief of Engineers. As a result of 
hurricane damage to our coastal and tidal 
areas, three projects, New Bedford-Fair- 
haven, Narragansett Bay and Texas City 
were authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1958. 

Many other areas which have been severely 
damaged have been designated for detailed 
study and a number of these investigations 
are well advanced. has also au- 
thorized investigations to study hurricanes 
including the securing of data on hurricane 
frequency and behavior and the establish- 
ment of means to prevent the loss of lives 
and property that have been experienced. It 
is evident, therefore, that the development 
of plans for the control of floods and mini- 
mizing the destructive force of hurricanes 
are of paramount importance. In this con- 
nection, we must never for one moment lose 
sight of the objectives of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in supporting this 
great program of water resource develop- 
ment, 

The need for funds for carrying out in- 
vestigations for flood control, hurricanes, 
navigation, and related uses is as urgent at 
this time as any time in the history of this 
program, The investigations should go for- 
ward in order that a well-planned construc- 
tion program can be made for the time that 
construction funds will be available for those 
projects which may be recommended as a 
result of these studies and that are author- 
ized by Congress. Although much work re- 
mains to be done in the fleld of water re- 
source development throughout the country, 
we feel that the problem is being expertly 
handled by the Federal agencies in coopera- 
tion with the States concerned. The need 
for full scale development of our water re- 
source program is greater today than ever 
before. The projects committee, therefore, 
considers it highly important that sufficient 
funds be provided in order that the Federal 
agencies can carry out their respective water 
resource program in an orderly fashion. 
Your committee fs concerned over the large 
backlog of investigations authorized by Con- 
gress to be carried out by the various Federal 
agencies and recommends that appropria- 
tions be increased at this time in order that 
the backlog be reduced and that an adequate 
reserve of current projects may be built up 
for activation particularly at this time when 
the economy of the Nation appears to war- 
rant construction of worthwhile public 
works. 

We wish to commend the various Federal 
agencies involved in the investigations and 
provisions of water resource projects on their 
improvements in development of sound pro- 
cedures of project analysis and formulation, 
and the increased cooperation among agen- 
cies and with the States and local interests. 
We believe that true partnership between 
the Federal Government and its citizens lies 
not only in the sharing of costs, but also 
from the common sharing of problems and 
their development and solution. An exam- 
ple is the many hurricane studies being 
made along the eastern and southern sea- 
boards, in which the States, local munici- 
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Palities, and many of the Federal agencies due application and the submission of ma- unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
are cooperating in making these studies, terial supplementary information, with a sions with new applications, All projects 
view to advancing its classification; but no endorsed“ by the Congress, upon the recom- 
PHIL WEAVER, project will be reported upon by the com- mendations of the committee, retain their 
Chairman. mittee more than once in each year.) status until finally constructed, unless such 
(Nore A—A project which has been placed (Nors B.— Attention is called to the fact action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
in class II, III. IV, or V by the committee that when a project is once put in class I, Congress stands pledged to do everything 
may be reexamined from time to time upon endorsed, such status continues and it is possible to assist in reaching that goal.) 


APPLICATIONS ror Approvan OF PROJECTS RECEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
APPENDIX A 
[Letter R“ following the project number indicates revision of a previous application 
DIVISION ENDORSED 


[Endorsed. This means that It ls t d tof the Committee os tho oct is sound, neodful, and sufficiently advanced in status: a 
be judgment o 0 a dpe ie e te will PGTA] y nd that its construction is justifod 


Name o project State or States i 


Morehead City. Harbor 4„44é„%7k[ — 
Pantego Creek and Cuck lers Creek 
accessory tort Harbor and channels. 


reeport Har 
Galveston Harb und Channel; 
Northeastern 


nel. 
Roston ae (reserved channel!)_..*_.............----- — š 
Ban Juan Harbor. South Atlantic. 


29 —— — p Lan Lan 


(e 
Santa Cruz Smull Craft Har 


DIVISION M—MERITORIOUS 


t 
Meritorious. This means that the committee 2 that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meritorious 
and that the committee is willing to consider in due courso, its advancement to division I upon presentation by Its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such action} 


N- RS. R own Noorele i- intiret eee srpek Pennsylvania North Atlantio . If 
n Sade ood protection a Sees 8 Obio River....------- peters NE 
1030-R3."""| Now York Harbor; entrance channels and anchorage nrens. New York and New Jersey North Atlantio— . IL 
ner rr oa a eh . d North Carolina SK South Atlantis I 
I- R. Flint River cbannelization, flood control, hydrooketrie power, Water conser- | Georgia. .......----------.-----------|----- 6 1 
8 
-R. A ug Cove._....-- pt ot o ee Jortheastern. . TE 
e ARNEE Debw ware Kiver, Philadelphia ti to the s Sen, “anchorages REE IE EENE Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- North Atlantic II 
ware, 
12 bar rate hs commorola] harbor at Dubuque on Upper Mississippi River | Iowa II 
emg 
110... North Brauch Park River flood central ananena ne n 


DIVISION MRX PEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED 


[Expeditions report on authorized survey requested. This means that the committce believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should roquest 1 engineering 
ity to expedite any report on any authorized Investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may in regard to its 


Whitewator River, West Fork, at Brookville .--......--------.-----.-..---_. mana oo 2 


Nar York Harbor anchorage area (port ol New York entrance channel project).| New York and New Jersoy. . 
Fee . ð ͤ . — to Hit 
Fort of Now Yurk to St. Lawrence River Watxvu⁰ New York, ¥ = iit 
Lower M 3 Valley. 
e STOTT 


South P. 


do 
Ohio River — Sosia 
-| Northeastern.. — 


DIVISION [V—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 


Recommended for survey. This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project bas been made to warrant further examination In the 
form of an adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government] 


Soutbern Branch of Elizabeth Bre Norfolk Harbor. 
Imperial Beach small-craft barbor (Oneonta Lag 


New Harbor navigation pro project... 
Survey. — — — 


di EEIT 
i Brazos River and Harbor Te Southwestern 
2§ü§—⸗œłͥũ„⸗ ne eee ee ey 
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Ways of Improving Relations Among Sup- 
pliers, Dealers, and Jobbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Mr. John Nerlinger, Jr., executive 
secretary, National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, Inc., addressed the man- 
agement conference sponsored by the 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Associ- 
ation, at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., on April 8, 1959. 

My colleagues in Congress who are 


interested in the problems of the small 


businessman will find it well worth read- 
ing because of its broad and intelligent 
approach to a serious problem. In ad- 
dition, I believe that the speech will be 
of great interest to the many people in 
the Nation who are concerned with the 
problems in the petroleum industry: 

Ways or IMPROVING RELATIONS AMONG SUP- 

PLIERS, , AND JOBBERS 

There are a number of reasons why I am 
particularly happy to have the opportunity 
of being here today. Personal considerations 
such as the opportunity to see old friends 
and acquaintances and to make new associa- 
tions among my fellow oilmen are, of course, 
important. In addition, and even more im- 
portant, is the opportunity afforded by the 
intellectual integrity and breadth of think- 
ing of this group for meaningful and sig- 
nificant discussion in depth of the basic 
realities involved in improying relations be- 
tween suppliers, jobbers, and retailers. 

There are five steps which I shall follow 
in an effort to make my contribution to this 

m as meaningful as possible: 

First. The definition of terms so as to 
encompass the basic realities of the relation- 
ships between suppliers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers. 

Second. Analysis of basic industry rela- 
tionships in which improvement is needed 
and discussion of the fundamental objec- 
tives and direction of such needed improve- 
ment in terms of economic principles. 

Third. Analysis of industry relationships 
and the need for improvement in terms of 
human values and the ideals of our demo- 
cratic soclety—wtih discussion of the funda- 
mental objectives of such needed improve- 
ment from the standpoint of human values 
and democratic ideals. 

Fourth. Analysis, evaluation, and recom- 
mendations as to the means by which the 
needed improvements In industry relation- 
ships may be attained. 

Fifth. Discussion of the ultimate ques- 
tions: Which road? Which destination? 
Who will make the decisions? How will 
they be arrived at and carried out? 

To recapitulate: 

Step 1 is definition. 

Step 2 is analysis in terms of economic 
principles; in other words, diagnosis of the 
economic sickness. 

Step 3 is similar to step 2, but in terms 
of basic human values and democratic ideals 
instead of economic principles. 

Step 4 1s a discussion of remedies—ways of 
reducing or eliminating the causes of the 
economic sickness and disruption of human 
values in our industry's internal relations; 
and 

Step 5 is a prognosis on the ultimate ques- 
tions of where our industry is going and how 
we will get there. 
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The balance of my paper deals with the 
subject matter of these five steps in numeri- 
cal order: 

I. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


One key factor in this discussion 
as meaningful as possible is the way in which 
we define our terms, particularly the term 
“relations” as used in the subject of our 
discussion. If we define the term “relations” 
the way it seems to be understood by some 
public relations experts—as having to do only 
with attitudes, or the psychological cover or 
verbal aspect of underlying realities—we will 
miss the opportunity afforded by this meet- 
ing for discussing ways of improving industry 
relations at the most meaningful level and 
in the most significant terms. 

The key to reaching the subject in depth 
is in defining the term “relations” to mean 
not merely the attitudes which are at the 
surface, but so as to embrace the underlying 
economic and social realities which are the 
actual substance of the relationship between 
suppliers, dealers, and jobbers. 

My contribution to the discussion today, 
therefore, deals with the fundamental eco- 
nomic and social realities of the relationships 
under consideration and ways of improving 
these realities and relationships, and not, 
except incidentally, with ways of disguising 
the realities, manipulating opinion, or hav- 
ing friendly attitudes without regard to the 
realities, - 

This in no way implies any lack of respect 
or concern for those friendly feelings which 
we retailers and jobbers, along with others 
in this industry, have done our best to en- 
gender. Friendly feelings, good attitudes, 
good feelings between different divisions of 
the industry, are very worthwhile and very 
helpful. It is important that we should 
know and like one another and do the things 
which will kindle the personal warmth that 
dissolves many problems, I like the people 
in this industry and I believe in industry 
relations meetings, even when there is little 
attained by them except the glow of personal 
warmth associated with closer acquaintance- 
ship and personal understanding. 

Much as we like the camaraderie of such 
sessions, however, sometime or other we have 
to face the problems underlying the relation- 
ships with which we are dealing in depth 
where the problems are. That is the oppor- 
tunity which this meeting affords us. 

Hence, discussing the relations between 
suppliers, jobbers, and retailers in this talk, 
I define the term “relations” to mean the 
totality of factors, arrangements, and prac- 
tices constituting or affecting the relation- 
ships between suppliers, jobbers, and retail- 
ers as sellers and buyers for resale in our 
free enterprise economic system and under 
our constitutional and democratic system of 
government. 

The words “among suppliers, dealers, and 
jobbers” following the word relations“, in 
our subject, may be defined as embracing 
conjunctively three structurally separate but 
interacting relationships; namely (a) the re- 
lationship between suppliers and jobbers, (b) 
the relationship between suppliers and re- 
tallers, and (c) the relationship between 
jobbers and retailers. 

It, ANALYSIS OF BASIC INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIPS 
IN WHICH IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED AND DIS- 
CUSSION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES OF 
THE NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN TERMS OF ECO- 
NOMIC PRINCIPLES 


The principles of our free-competitive, 
free-market economic system constitute the 
most generally recognized and widely ac- 
cepted yardstick for measuring economic 
conduct and economic relationships in our 
society, 

The appropriateness of free enterprise 
principles—as a yardstick for measurement 
of econemic relationships and need for im- 
provement in such relationships in the oll 
industry—is further acknowledged and dem- 
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onstrated by the position of industry leaders 
as articulate en of the free enter- 
prise system and as formidable opponents of 
any form of government interference with 
the free market economy—and, of course, by 
the fact that the tremendous assets and pros- 
perity of the dominant companies in the 
oil industry are, in so large a measure, the 
result of freedom afforded under our free en- 
terprise, free market economic system. 

“We are fighting for freedom itself,“ Mr. 
Frank Porter, president of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, has said, adding and 
either the oil industry stays free or one by 
one the lights of private enterprise will go 
out.” 

Since economic freedom for the largest 
companies in a particular industry under the 
principles of our free enterprise system can 
hardly be defended or long preserved if such 
economic freedom is denied small business 
competitors in the same industry—all divi- 
sions of the oil industry and all industry 
members from the giant integrated com- 
panies to the smallest retailers have a funda- 
mental mutuality of interest in the analysis 
and evaluation of industry relationships in 
terms of economic principles of the free com- 
petitive economic system. 

Confining our analysis to negations of free 
market principles which are peculiar to sup- 
pller-jobber-dealer relationships in the oil 
industry (that is, disregarding patterns such 
as price leadership and administered price 
techniques which are characteristic of eco- 
nomic concentration generally), we find that 
there are five basic aspects of supplier-dealer 
relationships, three of which apply also to 
supplier-jobber relations, which are basically 
hostile and adverse to the most fundamental 
principles of our free-competitive, free-mar- 
ket economy. : 

First, there is the control over prices and 
margins resulting from many major inte- 
grated suppliers’ dual role as competitors of 
their own jobbers and retailers at succeed- 
ing levels of distribution. In gasoline dis- 
tribution, from the marketplace in which re- 
tallers purchase the product from suppliers 
to the marketplace in which consumers pur- 
chase the product from retailers, margins 
and prices which would otherwise be deter- 
mined by the competitive conditions of a 
free economy are fixed in many areas by the 
fact that at least 11 of 20 major Integrated 
suppliers are competitors of their own re- 
tallers through commission and company- 
operated stations, Prices posted and adver- 
tised in these commission and company-op- 
erated stations fix the retailers’ margins, very 
often at a level less than would be fixed by 
freedom of competition. This process thus 
destroys the basic principle by which prices 
are determined in a free-market, free-enter- 
prise economy, namely, free and independent 
competition between many buyers and many 
sellers acting independently at succeeding 
levels of distribution. 

When the results of athletic contests, 
horseraces, or buying and selling activities 
in particular securities are rigged—that is, 
determined in advance by factors other than 
honest competition in accordance with the 
rules of the game, the sport, or the market 
the resulting “fixed situations” or predeter- 
mination of the results by noncompetitive 
factors are clearly recognized as being as 
disastrous to the game or to the trade in the 
security involved as they are offensive to 
integrity and our sense of fair play, 


“Fixed situations” in gasoline price com- 
petition—that is, predetermination of the 
results of competition through patterns of 
dual distribution in which price squeezes 
are applied to retailers and jobbers through 
suppliers’ use of company operated and com- 
mission stations—are similarly disastrous to 
fair competition, destructive of small busi- 
ness’ right to compete on the basis of effi- 
clency, offensive to our ideals of fair competi- 
tion and therefore basically hostile to the 
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principles of n free market, free enterprise 
economy. 

A second broad negation of free market, 
free enterprise principles in the relationship 
between suppliers and both jobbers and re- 
taflers occurs in the widespread practice of 
price discrimination by suppliers between 
customers for resale who are in competition 
with each other or with the supplier. Job- 
bers are as vulnerable to this anticompetitive 
Practice as retailers, though they may not 
have been subjected to it on so wide a scale 
except as regards price discrimination in sup- 
plier sales to commercial accounts. 

Overwhelming evidence from the of! indus- 
try has been accumulating for nearly 100 
years to show the appalling effects of price 
discrimination in destroying free competition 
and leading to moncpoly. 7 

As shown in the record of the Govern- 
ment's case against the Standard Oil trust 
(U.S. v. Standard Oil Company, 173 Fed. 177, 
Modified and affirmed, Standard Oil Company 
v. U.S., 221 US. 1), during the years 1870 to 
1882 the Standard Ou trust used rebates, 
Preferences, and other price discrimination 
practices as instruments of acquir- 
ing approximately 99 percent control of the 
entire industry. 

Though reduced somewhat by congres- 
sional enactments to deal with the problem 
and particularly by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, price discrimination practices have con- 
tinued to inflict appalling injuries in our 
industry—as shown in the records of con- 
Sressional investigations, antitrust cases, and 
Federal Trade Commission proceedings. 

Retailers and jobbers in many areas know 
of these destructive injuries to competition 
by price discrimination practices from their 
Own harsh practical experience—especially 
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by the Supreme Court decision in the Stand- 
ard-Detroit case in 1951. 

Economists (Prof. Vernon E. Mund, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Prof. Horace Gray, 
University of Illinois, and others) show the 
conflict between price discrimination and 
Price competition under free competitive 
conditions analytically through definition of 
the free market economy as characterized by 
transactions openly and publicly arrived at 
in a free market with all competitors having 
&n equal right to buy or sell at the same 
current competitive price. 

The third element in the relationship be- 
tween suppliers and retailers which militates 
against the principles of free competition is 
the captive status of the overwhelming ma- 
Jority of branded retailers under leases and 

ealer agreements. 

By the terms and effect of their leases and 
dealer agreements, these captive lessee 
dealers are required to purchase their re- 
quirements of gasoline from the parti 
Supplier who owns or controls the station 
at the prices which the supplier posts. This 
= a double negation of basic conditions of a 
ree market economy: First, because it iso- 
lates the retailer as a purchaser from the 
norma competitive opportunity of purchas- 
Ng gasoline from his supplier at competitive 
as opposed to supplier-determined prices, 
and second, because the retailer who is bound 

the particular supplier by Icase and dealer 
pereement is foreclosed from even the nom- 
nab competitive alternatives of going else- 
Where when charged an exorbitant price. 
3 fourth factor affecting the relationship 

tween suppliers and both jobbers and re- 

> iers which is adverse to principles of our 
ree competitive system is the extent to 

vaici the supply-demand equation in estab- 
ishment of retail facilities is thrown off bal- 
ance by uneconomic over-investment by sup- 
pliers in such retailing facilities. Econom- 
cally speaking, the exact measure of such 
deteintestment is statistically dificult to 
¢termine since no major integrated supply- 
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ing company has ever published a depart- 
mentalized profit and loss statement show- 
ing to what extent its investment in retail 
facilities is or is not self-liquidating or just- 
fied by the rental return on such facilities. 
Opinions differ and the extent of such un- 
economic over-investment will certainly be 
diferent with different companies. But as 
we look around us and figure the tremendous 
costs of the modern stations being built in 
profusion by so many major suppliers, we 
nre able as experienced oil men to calculate 
that a cent to a cent and a half a gallon 
rent does not defray the costs of these in- 
filated station building programs. And to 
the extent that this investment in retailing 
facilities is not justified by the rental return, 
it constitutes a basic interference with sup- 
ply-demand relationships and is an uneco- 
nomic disturbance of free market conditions. 

The fifth group of practices in supplier- 
retailer relations which are adverse to prin- 
ciples of our free competitive economy are 
those practices coming under the general 
heading of lease domination and TB. A. pres- 
sure. Compulsion as opposed to free choice 
in buying and seiling is abhorrent to the 
spirit of a free economy, and such practices 
on even a limited or receding scale are in- 
herently destructive of retailers’ economic 
rights and profit opportunities in a free com- 
petitive society. 

As practical men in the retail division of 
the petroleum industry have felt the impact 
of these five types of destructive and anti- 
competitive practices on themselves and their 
fellow dealers, and have observed the adverse 
effect of these practices on internal industry 
relationships between suppliers and retailers, 
they have shown an increasing concern for 
finding means to eliminate these abuses. 

It is deeply significant, I believe, that the 
great majority of the recommendations and 
proposals for improvement in relationship 
between suppliers and retailers adopted by 
the duly accredited delegates representing 
the Nation’s organized retailers at annual 
sessions of the retailers’ national trade as- 
sociation, the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, during the last 12 years since 
NCPR was established, deal with and seek 
the solution for problems arising in con- 
nection with the five types of anticompetitive 
practices described above. These are the 
greas of injury not only_to retallers but to 
the relationship between retailers and sup- 
pliers—and in applicable categories, to the 
relationship between suppliers and jobbers 
as well. 

In the fourth part of this paper, dealing 
with specific means for attaining the needed 
improvements, I will present. the proposals 
and recommendations from the Nation’s or- 
ganized retailers dealing with improvement 
in industry relationships through elimina- 
tion of abuses in the five categories described 
above. 

But before leaving this analysis of prob- 
lems in industry relationships from the 
standpoint of economic principles—it will be 
helpful to state clearly the objectives to 
which proposals should be directed fo. deal- 
ing with these problems in the light of eco- 
nomic principles—and here, with as much 
emphasis and earnestness as I am capable of, 
ts my statement of those basic objectives: 

Effective proposals must be directed (a) 
to the objective of applying, extending and 
protecting principles of the free competitive- 
free market system in the oil industry and 
to economic relationships among suppliers, 
jobbers and retailers—and (b) to the parallel 
objective of eliminating destructive practices 
which are adverse to the basic economic 
Tights of oll’s small businessmen, particular- 
ly jobbers and retailers, to compete on a 
basic of efficiency under the fair competitive 
principles of our free enterprise-free market 
economic system. 
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II. ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIPS AND 
THE NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN TERMS OF HU- 
MAN VALUES AND THE IDEALS OF OUR DEMO- 
CRATIC SOCIETY—-WITH DISCUSSION OF THE 
FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES OF SUCH NEEDED 
IMPROVEMENT FROM THE STANDPOINT OF HU- 
MAN VALUES AND DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


‘This step In our analysis is similar to step 
2—but in terms of basic human values and 
democratic ideals instead of economic prin- 
ciples: 

The underlying principle of democracy is 
stated by political scientists to be the prin- 
ciple of Government by consent as opposed 
to Government by force or arbitrary author- 
ity. And in the light of the political philos- 
ophy under which our constitutional system 
was developed, there has been an extension 
of the democratic concept of consent in the 
political sphere—to protection for individual 
freedom of choice against tyranny and un- 
warranted compulsion in other basic social- 
and economic relationships. More succinct- 
ly stated, this concept means that America 
stands for democracy versus dictatorship in 
business and economic relationships as well 
as in Government—that business relation- 
ships based on consent and the mutual ad- 
vantage of all parties thereto, rather than on 
economic coercion, are a basic ideal of our 
democratic society. 

Analysis shows that of the five types of 
economic practices affecting relations be- 
tween suppliers, jobbers, and dealers in the 
oil industry which violate principles of the 
free competitive system, at least four of these 
principal types of practices are also offensive 
to the democratic ideals which affirm individ- 
ual human-values and the principle that 
business relationships should be based on 
consent and mutual advantage, not economic 
tyranny or coercion. 

The “fixed situation” predetermined com- 
petitive result of price squeezes applied 
through commission and company-operated 
station competition—the unconscionable 
injustice of price discrimination in which 
some purchasers for resale are required to 
pay & higher price for the principal prod- 
uct they sell than is charged other pur- 
chasers for resale with whom they must 
compete—the aggravation of both the com- 
mission station price squeeze and price dis- 
crimination types of injury through retail- 
ers“ captive status—and the direct pressure 
and contro] tactics which are sometimes 
found to exist In the form of lease domina- 
tion as to business methods and T.B.A. pur- 
chases—all do violence not only to the eco- 
nomic principles of our free competitive 
system but also to basic human values and 
the ideals of our democratic society. 

Therefore, further basic objectives for im- 
proving the relationships between suppliers, 
jobbers, and retailers must be (a) the real- 
ization of conditions in industry relation- 
ships under which the democratic ideals of 
dignity, freedom: of choice and consent in 
commercial relationships (as opposed to 
economic tyranny or coercion) are fulfilled, 
and (b) the elimination of any practices in 
industry relations which do serious violence 
to the individual human values and demo- 
cratic ideals of individual dignity, freedom 
of choice and democratic consent as opposed 
to dictatorship and arbitrary authority in 
business as well as in government. 

In the broadest and deepest sense, these 
objectives for protection and realization of 
human values and democratic ideals, as well 
as our economic objectives for extending 
and protecting principles of the free enter- 
prise system involve an allegiance to mor- 
ally sound principles, the principles which 
give substance to op ty and the 
American way of life—principles upon 
which I hope all in the oll industry can 


agree. 
Surely, I am convinced. many of the re- 
pressive practices which are rife in our ine 
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dustry today doing serious injury to the 
relationships between suppliers, jobbers, 
and retailers would be brought to an end— 
if only those responsible would have the 
courage to say to themselves, is this prac- 
tice morally right?—and to be governed by 
the answer. 

How much good could be accomplished 
for our industry and in our industry if 
each of us, every company executive, every 
individual businessman, every person whose 
decisions affect the conditions in our indus- 
try, could act in accordance with the mor- 
ally sound business principle that true pros- 
perity, whether in a community, a nation 
or an industry, is founded on consideration 
for one’s fellow man and his right to the 
just fruits of his endeavor, free from un- 
Warranted pressures or interference—and 
that neither true prosperity nor worthwhile 
business success can be secured through 
practices which impoverish others or de- 
grade their opportunities. 

IV. ANALYSIS, EVALUATION, AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS AS TO THE MEANS BY WHICH THE 
NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY RELA- 
‘TIONSHIPS MAY BE ATTAINED 


What are the specific means and methods 
by which the objectives for improvements 
in our industry relationships, outlined in 
the second and third steps in this paper, 
may be advanced and attained? 

The ideal means for advancing these objec- 
tives, surely, would be the development 
within our industry of broadly observed en- 
lightened concepts of business ethics which 
would totally reject industry practices which 
are competitively unfair under our free com- 
petitive system, hostile to democratic ideals, 
or morally wrong. 

If that sounds like a dream, it is still worth 
remembering that dreams, though not fully 
realized in reality, may still point the way 
and change reality for the better. I know, 
and so do you, some men in all divisions of 
our industry who have worked conscientious- 
ly and devotedly notwithstanding discour- 
agements and disheartening obstacles, to- 
ward this objective. Their efforts will con- 
tinue. Their influence will increase. Their 
dream lays the foundation and gives en- 
couragement for the success of the practical 
means and methods by which the great ob- 
jectives envisioned can be fully carried out. 

As to practical actions and specific means 
for attaining these objectives, I will now 
present some of the significant recommenda- 
tions of the last two annual sessions of the 
National Congress of Petroleum Retailers. 
All of these recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted by our delegates. 

Here are the N.C.P.R. proposals, with a few 
sentences of comment, these proposals being 
grouped in this presentation according to 
the forum in which they are to be presented 
or means adopted for carrying them into 
effect, that is, (a) proposals for matters to 
be presented in industry relations discussions 
and (b) proposals dealing with problems in 
industry relationships where some form of 
legal or governmental action or legislation is 
Proposed as a solution. 

(a) Proposals for matters to be presented 
in industry relations discussions: 

The following recommendations by action 
of our last annual session, were directed to 
be presented in meetings of the service sta- 
tion advisory committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute by a five-man commit- 
tee to be appointed by President Cash B. 
Hawley of the Nationsl Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, and also, where appropriate, 
to be taken up and negotiated with execu- 
tives of any supplying company involved: 

“(1) It is recommended that, in industry 
discussions of equitable lease provisions, 
favorable consideration be given, among 
other matters, to provisions embodying the 
principle that, when certain levels of gross 
sales volume are reached, certain percentage 
rental reductions be applied to afford dealers 
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an incentive toward greater business oppor- 
tunity without the penalty of inequitable 
rent increases, 

“(2) In the light of the undisputed public 
record that most major oil companies recog- 
nize the independent small businessman's 
status as an independent service station op- 
erator, it is recommended that any service 
station operator or his rightful legal heirs 
seeking to dispose of his business be per- 
mitted to negotiate the sale of that business, 
including accrued going concern value, with- 
out undue interference by the supplying 
companies. 

“(3) It is recommended that any charges 
made by a supplying oil company against a 
service station operator for a mechanical 
credit card recording device or other similar 
mechanical operating devices be held to an 
absolute minimum charge which can be sub- 
stantiated by cost to the supplier when and 
where the charge is questioned or challenged; 
and that N.C.R.P. oppose any discriminatory 
charges for such devices. 

“(4) It is recommended that the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers adopt a 
policy whereby it is unalterably opposed to 
any marketing practices which include the 
consignment of gasolines or other petroleum 
products to any reseller without making the 
usual tank wagon charges or normal invoice 
charges or normal invoice charges at the 
time of delivery. 

“(5) It is recommended that the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers condemn the 
policy of any major oll company’s charges for 
installation and use of any and all forms of 
company brand signs where such charges are 
imposed by pressure or dictation in violation 
of the dealer’s rights as an independent busi- 
nessman, and urges all independent service 
station operators to resist any attempt by 
any company to levy any such charges and 
to discontinue the payment of any such 
charges where such charges are illegally im- 
posed by pressure or dictation in violation of 
service station opertaors’ rights as independ- 
ent businessmen under the antitrust laws,” 

The foregoing recommendations originated 
with the committee on retailer-supplier re- 
lations at our last annual session. Follow- 
ing are additional recommendations for mat- 
ters to be presented in industry relations 
discussions or in meetings with particular 
supplying companies where appropriate, 
originating with other committees and 
adopted by our last annual session: 

“(1) We recommend continuing effort on 
the part of N. CPR. to sponsor and promote 
the adoption of an industrywide code of 
ethics and standards, 

“(2) Re overbuilding of service stations: 
It is recommended that there be a declara- 
tion of N.C.P.R. policy that the oll industry 
should be a good neighbor and avoid service 
station building in neighborhoods where it 
would bè inappropriate or harmful to adja- 
cent properties. 

“(3) That we approve and commend joint 
action by the N.C.P.R.-N.O.J.C. Maison com- 
mittee in recommending exchange of eco- 
nomic information and compilation of eco- 
nomic research data—as adopted at the 
liaison committee meeting in New Orleans, 
La., in May 1958. 

“(4) Approval for N.CP.R. proposal (on 
which no action has so far been taken) that 
N.O.J.C. and N.C.P.R. cooperate in planning 
a jointly sponsored conference of all industry 
groups interested in raising the standard of 
ethics and services of the retail petroleum 
and automotive service industries and for 
the solution of basic problems which ad- 
versely affect the service station operator. 

(5) In regard to the effect on branded 
service station operators of supplier sales of 
branded motor oils and T.B.A. to discount 
houses—recommended that we vigorously 
condemn such practices involving price dis- 
crimination against branded dealers and that 
immediate protest be made to suppliers 
whose products (branded) appear for sale at 
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cutrate prices in chain stores, bargain cen- 
ters, etc., where prices at which such branded 
products are offered for sale are below brand- 
ed service station operators’ cost or so low as 
to strongly indicate price discrimination 
against the branded service station oper- 
ators.” 

The following resolution originated on the 
floor and after extended discussion was 
adopted by the delegates at our last annual 
session as a policy statement: 

“Be it resolved that N.C.P.R. go on record 
as supporting the principle of complete sep- 
aration of retailing from other divisions of 
the industry.” 

In addition, here are important recom- 
mendations for matters to be presented in 
industry relations meetings and in discus- 
sions with company executives from our pre- 
ceding annual session, these matters being 
still on our current and active list for action 
through industry relations channels: 7 

(1) That we recommend inclusion of a 
most favored dealer clause in standard forms 
of service station leases and accompanying 
dealer agreements. Under the provisions of 
such a most favored dealer clause, the dealer 
who is obligated under the lease and dealer 
agreement to purchase gasoline from the 
lessor-supplier would be granted the follow- 
ing protection: 

The supplier shall agree with the dealer to 
supply the dealer gasoline at the lowest 
price at which such supplier supplies the 
same product to other retailers with whom 
the lessee dealer is in competition. 

(2) Discussion of problems and injuries in 


-connection with continuance in operation of 


uneconomic marginal stations. 

(3) Continue to present in industry meet- 
ings and meetings with company executives 
evidence and information supporting the ad- 
vantages to retailers and suppliers alike of 
longer term and more equitable leases—such. 
longer term and more equitable leases being 
essential to raise standards and attract bet- 
ter men to the service station business, as 
well as by reasonable standards of fairness 
and equity between suppliers and their re- 
tailers. 

(4) That misrepresentation of service sta- 
tion profit opportunities in dealer recruit- 
ment be taken up with suppliers and that 
prospective dealer counseling services by af- 
fillated associations be conducted to protect 
prospective dealers against such misrepre- 
sentation and give needed help. 

(b) Proposals dealing with problems in 
industry relationships where some form of 
legal or governmental action or legislation is 
proposed as a solution: 

Here are basic recommendations of our 
last two annual sessions in the field of na- 
tional legislation defining legislative objec- 
tives to which our efforts are currently di- 
rected for improvement in the refationships 
between retallers and suppliers, and for anti- 
trust law enforcement. 

(1) The establishment of a National Oil 
Industry Supplier-Retailer Relations Board 
is proposed by the National Congress of Pe- 
troleum Retailers for the purpose of provid- 
ing a forum in which complaints of anti- 
monopoly injury in the field of oil industry 
supplier-retailer relations may be expedi- 
tiously heard and adjudicated with prompt 
granting of remedial relief and in which 
such complaints may be presented either by 
the complaining parties themselyes or under 
legal procedures of such clarity and sim- 
plicity as to keep the complainant's legal 
costs and expenses at a minimum and within 
the means of the average small retailer; ap- 
peals from determinations by such board 
should, we believe, be defended by attorneys 
for the board without legal cost to the 
parties. 

In the case of a claim involving two or 
more retailers of a single supplier, all of the 
retailers of such supplier having an interest 
in the matter, according to rules to be de- 
termined by the board, should have the 
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right to be collectively represented in a hear- 
ing upon the matter. Remedial relief to be 
granted by the board could be in the form 
of cense-and-deslst orders or mandatory 
orders directing an affirmative course of con- 
duct within established limitations. 

(2) In regard to the problem of unfair 
competition by company-operated and com- 
mission stations with thelr own retallers— 
support for national functional divorcement 
legislation prohibiting suppliers from com- 
peting with their own retailers. 

(3) In regard to the problem of price dis- 
crimination—vigorous support for adoption 
of the equality-of-opportunity bill. 

(4) Cooperation with Federal agencies and 
support for vigorous enforcement of existing 
antitrust laws where relief against anti- 
competitive practices in gasoline distribution 
can be obtained thereby. 


Comment 


As seen from the preponderance of NCPR 
proposals Yor discussion and negotiation of 
industry problems in industry meetings and 
with companies involved, we believe that 
intraindustry councils are needed to study 
and seek solutions to intraindustry problems. 

We have, moreover, three very important 
suggestions for making such intraindustry 
councils and industry discussion sessions 
truly effective Instruments to accomplish the 
results which are so necessary. 

First is the need that industry relations 
councils established to seek such solutions 
be constituted in accordance with basic 
democratic principles. Recognition must be 
given to the right of retailers to be repre- 
sented in such councils by the national trade 
association of their own choosing, the Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Retailers, with 
which the overwhelming majority of the 
Nation's organized gasoline retailers are af- 
fillated, and the same right for jobbers. 

Democratically constituted voluntary job- 
ber-retailer relations councils (recognizing 
the same right for suppliers as for retailers 
and jobbers) will take nothing away from 
suppliers which is rightfully theirs, and its 
establishment will give suppliers the coopera- 
tion of retailers and jobbers in studying and 
seeking solutions to intraindustry problems 
which cannot be solved by suppliers alone. 

Our second cardinal suggestion for making 
industry discussions and industry council 
meetings more meaningful and successful is 
that such meetings must actually come to 
grips with the real problems as they exist— 
even if this means a reversal of some of the 
ground rules now observed under which 
Tealistic discussion of basic problems has 
been unbelievably difficult. 

Further, integrated company representa- 
tives must be willing to accept changes in 
the interests of the whole industry. If a 
few giant suppliers who have used thelr, 
tremendous economic power in a way to 
cause the basic economic problems with 
which we are dealing, enter such negotiations 
determined to discuss nothing and yleld 
nothing which docs not lenve them free to 
continue the same abuses, the meetings can 
be no more than a calculated farce. 

Our third suggestion is a reminder in all 
due respect to industry leaders who use in- 
dustry conferences to call for confidence in 
themselves that the call for confidence will 

more convincing if it is acompanied by 

& demonstrated owareness through words and 

actions that confidence must be deserved, 

And can be deserved if industry leaders will 

apply their very considerable abilities to 

Working out feasible solutions to the indus- 

try relations problems that really matter. 

V. DISCUSSION OF THE ULTIMATE QUESTIONS: 
WHICH ROAD? WHICH DESTINATION? WHO 
WILL MAKE THE DECISIONS? HOW WILL THEY 
BE ARRIVED AT AND CARRIED OUT? 

In simple truth, it is not unlikely that 
the last call is now being sounded for a ra- 
tional solution to our industry problems. 
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With all respect, I earnestly suggest that 
what has been lacking in creative leadership 
by major company policymakers—ileadership 
capable of envisioning the needs of the sup- 
Pller-jobber-xetaller relationships in breadth 
and depth. There is a desperate need for 
such creative leadership now, provided also 
that it must be forceful leadership—leader- 
ship forceful enough to override the empire 
bullding rivalries of individual company 
policymakers and to make this a united in- 
dustry by improving the quality of the rela- 
tionships which it encompasses. 

I believe it is not yet too late for our 
industry, by democratic cooperation, to pick 
up the pieces into which our interests and 
relationships have been fractured by mis- 
taken policies or practices. But time is of 
the essence, 

In conclusion, I wish to quote a few words 
from N.C.P.R. President Cash B. Hawiey's 
message to the entire oll industry at the 
beginning of this year: 

“There are periods in history where com- 
placent attitudes which tolerate old uses be- 
cause things have always been that way can 
no longer suffice—when the alternative to 
curtalling old abuses is to lose the oppor- 
tunity for leadership and cause new forces 
to rise and undertake the task. 

“If this great industry is run like a closed 
corporation and those who come to the door 
seeking justice and fair opportunity are 
kept waiting at the door or put off indefi- 
nitely rather than having the opportunity 
to take their place and perform the part 
which their interests justify—the closed 
corporation will be signing its own death 
warrant. Other forces less moderate than 
those asking recognition at the door will 
find a way in—a way to batter down the 
closed door or to demolish the whole edifice 
if need be. s 

“We know what those forces will be if oil 
industry leaders do not now avail themselves 
of the opportunity still afforded them to 
broaden the base of industry leadership and 
prosperity and to include retailers in the 
interests served by industry decisions—in 
short, to abolish abuses which make & mock- 
ery of the free enterprise system. 

“What will it avall. industry leaders to 
keep the door of real progress closed to 
organized retailers—only to have the edifice 
of their own prosperity demolished by na- 
tionalization or an allout union assault on 
the retall division of the industry? 

“The most vital question for the future 
of the oil industry is whether or not the 
top policymakers in 1959 take the actions 
which are so desperately needed to solve 
problems that will not wait very much 
longer for solution.” 


Boston: Hub of Space Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
leadership of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and of the city of Boston, 
in the governmental and business life of 
our country, is well known. While the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
city of Boston are ancient in the terms 
of the Western Hemisphere, the people 
of Boston and Massachusetts have always 
maintained their forward-looking views 
in relation to government and business. 
No matter what economic changes have 
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taken place, Massachusetts and Boston 
have been the leader in progress. In the 
world of today and tomorrow, forward- 
looking minds in Massachusetts and Bos- 
ton are looking ahead, again evidencing 
leadership in the economic revolution in 
the field of atomic and nuclear energy, 
as well as electronics, and in the far- 
reaching field of astronautics—outer 
space—that has taken place. 

As evidence of this I include in my ex- 
tension of remarks a very fine and in- 
formative article written by William E. 
Howard, entitled “Boston: Hub of Space 
Research,” and appearing in the issue 
of July 13, 1959, of Missiles and Rockets, 
magazine of world astronautics: 


Boston: HUB OF SPACE RESEARCH 
(By Willam E. Howard) 

Boston.—Few cities physically show the 
Nation’s explosive growth in missile space 
manufacturing and research more than Bos- 
ton—a culturally endowed community which 
long ago laid claim to being the “Hub of the 
Universe,” and where industry today is in 
the process of making this extravagant boast 
come true. 

The entire metropolitan area is rapidly 
emerging as the country’s leading research 
center. Scientists in hundreds of labora- 
tories are conceiving and putting together 
the sophisticated offensive and defensive 
weapons of tomorrow. And they are respon- 
sible for much of the brainwork going into 
astronautic systems which one day will en- 
able man to explore space. : 

Nowhere is the magnitude of this fast- 
expanding activity more eye-arrestingly ap- 
parent than along a 65-mile stretch ot super- 
highway skirting the city from north to south 
in a great arc. Down the length of this busy 
artery there already are more than 200 mod- 
ern plants employing more than 30,000 per- 
sons. 


This is route 128—Boston's “golden indus- 
trial semicircle.” Less than 10 years ago, it 
did not exist. Route 128 was only a country 
road meandering through meadows and 
woods, and connecting suburbs. 

Where there were pig farms only a few 
years ago, today industrial parks are spring- 
ing up. Once-quiet towns are the scene of 
more development. Industrial brick and 
mortar investment alone is estimated at $140 
million. The entire complex—including 
business and home development—is valued 
at more than $500 million, and the figure ia 
increasing. 

Land values have shot up from $1,000 an 
acre to as much as $26,000—with plenty of 
takers. All segments of industry are repre- 
sented in this booming new area. But elec- 
tronics is far and away the most predomi- 
nant. 

Key to growth: Originally, conversion of 
Route 128 into an expressway was conceived 
primarily as a way to divert traffic around 
Boston's congested streets. But by the time 
it was opened in 1951, developers were al- 
ready making plans to attract new industry. 
Electronics manufacturers just beginning to 
open a vast new market were the first to see 
its advantages for locating efficient one-story 
plants—with the highway affording quick 
transportation and the historic old towns 
offering pleasant living. 

Gravitation to Route 128 was slow at first. 
Then research took over, mushrooming the 
growth of the electronics industry and forc- 
ing the construction of new plant facilities. 
Concurrently, in the early fifties, came the 
development of missiles with their heavy 
electronic requirements. 

One after the other, Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co., CBS Electronics, Sylvania Elec- 
tric, Avco and other well-known companies 
moved out to the new highway. 
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Paving the way for the migration were 
such real estate developers as the Boston 
firms of Cabot, Cabot & Forbes and R. M. 
Bradley & Co. They were the ones that 
launched the industrial park plan, offering 
in one package a ready-prepared site, well- 
located, and engineering facilities to design 
any type of plant for purchase or lease. 
Both firms are credited with contributing 
greatly to the orderly development of Route 
128. 

Thirteen industrial parks are either com- 
pleted or in final construction stages and 
three more are being started. These parks 
are absorbing, too, an ever-mounting num- 
ber of new firms spawned in the dawning 
of the space age. 

Illustrative of what is happening is the 
case of Itek Corp. Founded about 2 years 
ago by four Boston University engineers, Itek 
now has more than 700 employees engaged 
in classified reconnaissance satellite and 
other space work. In quick order it bought 
one plant on 128, leased 65,000 square feet 
cf the Waltham Watch Co. works, and is 
planning to build a laboratory on a 43-acre 
site in Lexington near the Golden Semicircle, 
Incidentally, Itek also has a new west coast 
installation. i 

Another spectacular example is Transitron. 
Founded 6 years ago with 8 employees, it 
now has 3,000—and is the second-largest 
semiconductor producer in the Nation. 

In the past 2 years more than $52 million 
has been poured into new plants along Route 
3128—and developers feel there is room to 
double the present total. Visibly support- 
ing their optimism, the fabulous expansion 
pace keeps on accelerating. 

Air Force millions; Perhaps the biggest 
single contributor to the amazing boom—not 
only along 128—but elsewhere in the metro- 
politan ares, is the Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter of the Air Force's Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. CRC has been and 
Still is funneling millions of dollars into re- 
search. 

As of May 31, CRC had outstanding 1,199 
contracts totaling $320 million. Millions 
more in contracts, production and research, 
are being poured into the area by the AMC, 
NASA, ARPA, the Army and Navy, and pri- 
va te industry as well. 

The MIT influence: Hand in hand with 
CRC as a font of new Ideas, knowledge—and 
industrial talent—is the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Scores of firms owe 
their existence to MIT, through its creation 
of new productive fields of research and pro- 
vision of brains to work them. 

Harvard and other Greater Boston institu- 
tions also are producing a continuous stream 
cf technical talent. 

In September, the Mitre Corp., a nonprofit 
organization which takes its name from MIT, 
will move into a $2 million plant at Bedford 
along Route 128. Mitre, under a contract 
with MIT, serves as the technical staff for 
the Alr Defense System Integration Division 
working on correlating activities of human 
operators with the complex electronic gear 
of SAGE. 

Mitre, which has H. Rowan Galther as 
chairman of its board, expects to expand to 
a $5 million facility and eventually employ 
1.500 to 2,000. The frm presently is located 
in Lexington, where ironically, the liberty 
of the Nation was once entirely in the hands 
of human operators. On the village green 77 
minutemen armed with muskets fired on the 
British in 1775 in the first confilct of the 
Revolutionary War. 

MIT made history at its Lincoln Laboratory 
along Route 128 by bouncing a signal off of 
Venus in February 1958, when it was 28 mil- 
lion miles from earth, with a 90-ton radar 
telescope. It took a year to decipher the 
data, and the feat was disclosed only a few 
months ago. 
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From MIT's instrumentation laboratory, 
headed by Dr. Charles S. Draper, has come 
the all-inertial guidance system for Titan, 
which is being manufactured by A. C. Spark 
Plug division of General Motors, and many 
more important contributions to the defense 
effort. 

Within a decade: Greater Boston Chamber 
of Commerce officials estimate there are more 
than 430 missile, electronics and nucleonics- 
connected industries—almost all founded 
within the past decade. These are scattered 
throughout the area. At last count, how- 
ever, 63 were situated along Route 128. 

One of the oldest research firms is the 
Arthur D, Little Co. of Cambridge, which 
among other items is deep in cryogenics and 
is preparing the design and specifications of 
MSE for fueling Atlas and Titan. National 
Research Corp., also of Cambridge, has just 
come up with a new cryogenic storage vessel 
which has insulation improved by a factor 
of 15 over conventional devices. 

At Waltham, Infrared Industries is pro- 
ducing missile guidance devices; at Lawrence, 
missile-carrying cases are being made by 
Craig Systems; and at Burlington, Dyna- 
metries, Inc, is hard at work on an Avco 
subcontract making measuring -devices for 
Titan nose cones. 

The activities of Greater Boston firms go 
into virtually every missile/space system, 
either ns components or—as in the case of 
Raytheon, which has the prime contract for 
Sparrow and Hawk—the entire system. 

The business scene shifts continually. 
Bomac, producer of Klystron tubes at Bev- 
erly, Mass., at the northern end of Route 128, 
recent:y merged with Varian of Palto Alto, 
Calif. Texas Instruments of Dallas has 
acquired Metals & Controls Corp. of Attle- 
boro—the Nation's first privately owned 
nuclear fuel manufacturer. 

Bostonians are looking to at least three 
firms to put them in the forefront of the 
space race. Avco at its new $23 million lab- 
oratory in Wilmington is working on inter- 
planetary shockwave research and developing 
space systems. At the new Goodrich-High 
Voltage Astronautics, Inc., in Burlington, 
work is being launched in development of 
jon propulsion engines. And at Raytheon 
engineers are working on a sky station which 
would hover miles above the earth in a fixed 
position—powered by microwaves beamed 
from the ground. 


The Challenge in Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial of 
the WDSU Broadcasting Corp., which 
was broadcast over WDSU-TV and 
WDSU radio on July 14, 1959: 


Tre CHALLENGE IN TRADE 


The importance of Russia's announced 
aim to overtake this country in world trade 
cannot be overemphasized. 

But, at the same time, we believe the 
United States cannot afford to overlook an- 
other challenge in trade. This is the chal- 
lenge from friendly nations, not only in the 
world market but also in the domestic mar- 
ket. 

We already haye seen an example of this 


other chalenge in the automobile industry. 
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The imports of foreign small cars haye risen 
so steadily that now the Big Three of the 
auto industry are planning on bringing out 
small cars in the fall. Two other companies 
already are producing a made-in-America 
version of the European small car. 

There are other facets, however, which are 
not so obvious as the emergence of the for- 
eign car, 

Take, for example, Japanese radios. In the 
first 3 months of this year, nearly half of 
all the radios sold in this country—exclud- 
ing car radios—were imported from Japan. 

American radio manufacturers are not 
blind to this competition. Most of them, 
however, say they have no plans to import 
for the domestic market either Japanese ra- 
dios or radio parts. 

One industry spokesman put the Issue on 
the line this way: 

The only way," the spokesman said, for 
American manufacturers to cope with the 
Japanese import situation is to show more 
ingenuity and to design and produce better 
equipment.” 

This, we think, Is the way it should be. 
The way to beat foreign competition in the 
domestic market is not by erecting high 
tariff walls. Nor is it to simply utter the 
phrase buy American“ and hope that every- 
body will, 

The way for America to meet the challenge 
in both the domestic and world market is 
for this country to keep producing superior 
goods and at a price that will attract the con- 
sumer. Despite our thriving economy, we 
cannot afford to feel secure in our position. 
For trade affects all of us and a failure to 
respond to this challenge means a downturn 
in the American economy. 

In other words, if somebody is going to 
build a better mousetrap, it had better be us, 


Representative Earl A. Bollinger Ad- 
drerses Madison County Citizens Dur- 
ing Ground-Breaking Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr, CARNAHAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the address given by 
Representative Earl A. Bollinger, of 
Madison County, at the historic ground- 
breaking ceremony on July 12, 1959, for 
the new Madison Memorial Hospital to be 
constructed in Fredericktown, Mo.: 
REPRESENTATIVE EARL A. BOLLINGER ADDRESSES 

MADISON County CITIZENS DURING GROUND- 

BREAKING CEREMONY 


(EniToR's Nore. —Following is the text of 
the address given by Representative Earl A. 
Bollinger, of Madison County, at the ground- 
breaking ceremony last Sunday afternoon for 
the new Madison Memorial Hospital to be 
constructed in Fredericktown. Bollinger was 
the main speaker and chosen to give the 
address because he is the one who best 
represents the people of the county.) 

Standing here I am truly cognizant of the 
honor that you bestow on me in allowing 
me to contribute my small bit to this mo- 
mentous occasion. It is with pleasure that 
I address my friends and neighbors and join 
with them in this ceremony which marks an- 
other milestone in the-abllity of the people 
of Madison County to work together toward 
a cause that is beneficial to all, 
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Iam happy to have been a witness to such 
an assemblage which may well be regarded 
as proof of the interest felt in this benevolent 
undertaking and a will that the good work 
will not be in vain, True enthusiasm means 
daring and uncompromising devotion. It 
is not sentiment or intoxicant, but an ardent 
and quenchless hope that what should be, 
shall be, This is dedication of your hopes 
to a common cause. Hope is creative, doubt 
is abortive, so let us hope, then act. The 
men who the not willing to deny themselves 
any possible gain, who forget that a vote 18 
a vow, who forget the patriotism of paying 
taxes, who forget that law is like a bicycle 
and the way to keep it standing is to keep it 
going. That one whose very bones are flabby 
with ciyil neglect, such a man is not a man 
but a manikin. Upon the souls who are full 
of the enthusiasm of duty rests the uncon- 
querable. To him who truly lives and does, 
the vell of the visible becomes more and 
more transparent. 

We do not always listen to hear the deep 
breathing of the people ready to respond to 
the prophet of progress, we bite into one bad 
ear, and forget the green stalks of corn that 
array a thousand prairies. We find one 
brackish or dirty pool and forget the trick- 
ling of thousands of beautiful clear springs, 
we see One whirling copper cloud and doubt 
the sun. I am happy this is not the applica- 
tion used by our people in Madison County, 
we have been united and success has been 
ours, I could not impress upon you too much 
that In this project every citizen of Madison 
County has had a part in the initial pull, 
and with everyone pulling together on the 
final pull it will be a grand success. 

The job is not finished, we must keep our 
enthusiasm high and our will bent to suc- 
cess. We have one more big pull and that is 
to see our purpose through to the ultimate 
end. That is the step you. embark upon 
today. With your permission I shall di- 
gress for a few moments and touch only 
lightly upon the physical structure of this 
project. In the first place I understand we 
are the first to incorporate a nursing home 
and hospital as one, in a new building. Our 
good and gracious Government has con- 
tributed 50 percent of the cost, by the bare 
essentials of arithmetic this is a bargain for 
the people of Madison County. It will con- 
tain 25 beds in the nursing home portion and 
42 beds in the hospital proper. In this 
manner more of our people will be served 
because we are giving a service to those in 
need of nursing care as a result of infirmities, 
as well as those needing direct hospital care. 

It may be added that the building, from 
the elegance of its architecture and its con- 
spicuous situation will prove a striking orna- 
ment to the area in which it will stand. It 
will bring more doctors to our area which 
will supplement the ones we now have. In 
times of emergency you will be able to get to 
a hospital quicker because of shorter dis- 
tance. Another great attribute is the fact 
that you will have your loved ones close by 
and will not need to drive great distances to 
Visit, It will bring wealth to our community 
in jobs and by many other means. It will 
enhance the position of our country as an 
enticement to industry and people of other 
Places. These are a few among many of the 
attributes this structure will give you. Per- 
haps greatest of all it will give you that feel- 
ing of achlevement that you have made your 
county a better place to live, for you and 
yours. 

No doubt we are launching an example, 
that will be followed by many other groups. 
Bullding this hospital is a challenge but one 
we accept gladly because challenge has be- 
come traditional with us. We are ambitious 
nnd our neighbors around us know it. We 
are now building another monument to that 
ambition and our neighbors will be watch- 
ing, and we will as in the past give them a 
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good show. ‘The masonry and steel they 
will see readily, but the concerted effort we 
will show them by our united front, will be 
the revelation they are seeking. May I say 
to you in summary, that the occasion today 
is a ground-breaking ceremony which means 
starting the foundation, these physical Toun- 
dations are only masonry and steel, but the 
truly great Joundation, the only one that 
can stand under the strain is the one we 
mould from the ambitions of our people. 

We are united now as in the past. This 
will be a crowning triumph. Look around 
you and take inventory of the many fine 
things we have in our county that others 
do not have. You have an abundance of 
schools and may I add good schools, good 
roads, industrial expansion, utility expan- 
sion and most of all, the kind of people who 
know the importance of all these fine things 
and their contribution to the betterment 
of the area in which they live. I submit to 
you that it will be necessary for us to apolo- 
gize to the coming generation for lack of 
progressive attitude and ability. These ex- 
pansions stand as monuments to your fore- 
sight and ingenuity. And may I add that 
we owe these the responsibility of passing 
on something better, as they will their suc- 
cessors. It takes time infinite to build a 
perfect community, and with everyone striv- 
ing together through generation after gen- 
eration, we arrive a little closer to that sought 
after perfection. 

Over a century and a half ago Washington 
broke ground for the United States Capitol, 
in what was little more than a wilderness, 
but it has stood. Through the united ef- 
forts of our people, it has not been in vain, 
great additional buildings have been added 
since, which is proof and example of the 
way in which we have grown as a Nation 
and the sphere of progress that is possible 
through efforts that are united. The mate- 
rial problems that face us today are not 
such as in Washington’s time, but the need 
for expansion and united effort is even 
greater. 

Success is mandatory, failure we cannot af- 
ford. Our great country was founded on this 
basis and we have inherited through united 
efforts the will for success. What better 
pattern and what greater project could be 
followed as an example for our own many 
causes. As I bring my remarks to a close 
I wish to thank you again for the honor of 
speaking to you. I hope I leave you pre- 
paring a mental toast “prosperity to Madison 
Memorial Hospital," and thoroughly resolved 
that it shall flourish. 


Facts Are on Chicago’s Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the continuing legislative inter- 
est in Lake Michigan water diversion, I 
am including in the Recorn two articles 
from prominent Chicago newspapers 
which are clear, concise explanations of 
the House version of the bill which we 
recently passed and which the Senate is 
now considering: 

[From the Chicago American, July 14, 1959] 
Facrs Arg on CHICAGO'S SIDE 

The lake diversion dispute with Canada 
seems to be repeating a familiar pattern. 
Spokesmen for Chicago and the Illinois 
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waterway produce proof after proof that 
Canada's opposition to a temporary increase 
in: diversion is selfish and irrational; then 
the Federal Government makes another con- 
cession to Canada. 

The Canadians, evidently, feel no need to 
defend their extraordinary stand that Chi- 
cago has no right to the extra water it urg- 
ently needs, and that Canada can decide how 
the United States may use water which is 
entirely within its own boundaries. 

A delegation from the Chicago sanitary 
district, testifying before a Senate public 
works subcommittee yesterday, emphasized 
that the water is actually Chicago's by right. 

It pointed out that the boundary waters 
treaty of 1909 allowed Canada to divert up 
to 36,000 cubic feet a second from the Great 
Lakes, while the United States was allowed 
only 20,000 cubic feet. The reason for this 
disparity is that the treaty did not Include 
Lake Michigan. An unwritten reservation 
allowed extra diversion for Chicago, 

Lake Michigan is not a boundary water, 
and Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, 
would not allow it to be included in an in- 
ternational agreement. 

Unfortunately, the unwritten reservation 
is now also unheeded. Canada has gained 
by default the right to interfere with Lake 
Michigan diversion. 

The delegation also showed that for 40 
years Canada has grabbed every advantage 
it could to increase its share of Great Lakes 
water, In terms of electric power, it has 
gained a margin of nearly $330 million over 
the United States. Yet it is now bitterly 
fighting a proposed increase that would 
amount to about $18,000. 

In 1950 the Niagara treaty was signed, 
providing for an equal diversion of outflow 
from Lake Erie for Canada and the United 
States. The treaty also provided, however, 
that any share of the water allowance not 
used by one nation could be used by the 
other. Since Canada had cannily started 
building powerplants. years before the 
United States, the equal diversion turned out 
to be 104,000 cubic feet a second for Canada 
and 16,400 for us. 

The Canadians got another $30 million 
worth of power from a 1940 agreement per- 
mitting them to divert 5,000 cubic feet per 
second into the Great Lakes from its Long 
Lac-Ogoki system. In the high-water period 
of 1952-1953, that extra diversion increased 
the millions of dollars’ worth of damage to 
American lakefront property. That didn’t 
bother Canada. 

In contrast, the sanitary district delega- 
tion said that Chicago was willing to pay 
for any proved damage that might result 
from the extra diversion that Illinois needs. 

It is inconceivable in the face of evidence 
like this that an impartial Judgment could 
go against Chicago. So far, however, Cana- 
da has had the winning argument: Canada 
is a foreign government, so it must be right. 

An excellent example of the airy disre- 
gard for facts that prevails among oppo- 
nents of the Chicago diversion was provided 
yesterday by Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller of 
New York. Rockefeller sent a statement to 
the Senate committee declaring that “any 
reduction” in the amount of water avatlable 
for electric power production at Niagara 
Falls would make it necessary to raise the 
rates for users of current, 

Obylously Rockefeller was sounding of 
without knowing what he was talking about. 
At the same hearing Representative THOMAS 
J. O'Brien, Democrat of Illinois, testified 
that the increase Chicago is asking Congress 
to authorize “will not be injurious in any re- 
spect" to any community on the Great Lakes. 
And that opinion is shared by the U.S. Army 
Engineers. They have said repeatedly that 
the increase would make no perceptible dif- 
ference to lake navigation or to power pro- 
duction. < 
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[From the Chicago Dally News, July 15, 1959 
CHARGES oN Lake DIVERSION DISPUTED— Fam 
TEST IS THE ANSWER 


A no-holds-barred attack by Michigan on 
the efficiency of the sanitary district's sewage 
treatment methods makes it clear that oppo- 
nents of greater lake water diversion for Chi- 
cago will stop at nothing to thwart the city’s 
fight for justice in this matter. 

There is no justification in fact for charges 
before the Senate Public Works Subcommit- 
tee that the district is engaged in unorthodox 
sanitary treatment or that “a large volume 
of sewage’ goes directly into the Chicago 
fanitary canal. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
has described the district's $420 million sew- 
age collection and disposal system as one of 
the “seven wonders of American engineering.” 
The sludge lagoons, a particular target of 
Michigan's attack, are widely used and ac- 
cepted sanitary settling tanks. 

It is simply not true, according to B, A. 
Scheidt, the district's chief engineer, that 
large quantities of sewage bypass the dis- 
triet's treatment plants. The district, it so 
happens, has just completed a comprehensive 
check on every outfall along its entire sys- 
tem from Wilinette to Lockport and found 
fewer than half a dozen instances of waste 
directly entering the sanitary canal, All 
were industrial, and the violations are being 
corrected. 

No sewers are ever bypassed, according to 
Scheidt, except to divert storm waters when 
they reach a point in excess of 175 percent of 
normal dry weather flow and overtax the 
treatment plants. This is a normal! practice, 
followed at Milwaukee and other lake cities. 

If it accomplishes nothing else, the latest 
attack may backfire on Michigan and other 
lake States opposing Chicago. It points up 
one of the real needs behind Chicagos fight 
Jor increased diversion, which is to increase 
the flow in the sanitary canal and the IHi- 
nois Waterway. 

Despite an ever-increasing load on its sew- 
age disposal system, the district gives com- 
piete treatment to all wastes and removes 
more than 90 percent of the impurities before 
discharging the effluent into the sanitary 
canal. 

-It has repeatedly asked for more water to 
assist in flushing away the effluent and as an 
aid to the expanded navigation needs of the 
Chicago region. It is currently seeking a 
1-year test increase from 1,500 cubic feet of 
water per second to 2,500 cubic feet per 
second. 

There is reason to suspect that Michigan's 
opposition and that of the other neighboring 
Great Lakes States is based not on a fear of 
lowered lake levels, as they pretend, but upon 
jealousy over Chicago's favorable port posi- 
tion as the connecting link between the 
Great Lakes and the lakes-to-the-gulf water 
route. 

Untruth, misrepresentation, and misunder- 
standing have kept the diversion arguments 
going for nearly three decades. There is one 
way for the Senate to determine where the 
truth lies and that is to pass the diversion bill 
and and let a fair test be made. 


More Pigs, Lower Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Recoxp on July 7, 
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8, and 9, I include the fourth in a series 
of articles prepared by Mr. Alvin F. Bull, 
managing editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
concerning the farm problems. This 
article appeared in the July 18, 1959, 
issues of Wallace’s Farmer: . 
More Pics, LOWER PROFITS 
(By Al Bull) 

More pigs mean lower prices. This is the 
same with most industries turning out prod- 
ucts for sale. 

In agriculture an increase in supply of 
food items drops prices so much that total 
income is less than from the original smaller 
supply. When this happens, demand is 
called inelastic. 

Here's a simple example: 

Suppose you are making a product and 
that you can sel] 100 units for a dollar each. 
If you make 110 of these units, you must 
cut the price to 80 cents to sell the larger 
output. 
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Gross income is less from the 110 units 
than from 100 units. A 10-percent increase 
in supply decreased price by 20 percent. 

An extreme example, some folks will say. 
Not so. Let's look at hogs. 

Here are US, Department of Agriculture 
figures for 1954 through 1956: 


Miltion Average 


If you want to do some figuring, the price 
drops here are about in line with the simple 
example given above. 

Most other agricultural products not under 
price support can supply similar case his- 
tories. Eggs, for example, are in big supply 
right now—and prices are down sharply. 


Broiler production under integration 
zoomed in recent years. And prices nose- 
dived. This increased-production low-price 
route is thé usual one for sections of agri- 
culture moving under integration. 

Expanding markets faster than popula- 
tion growth within the United States 18 
extremely difficult, Desire for food Is limited 
by the capacity of the stomach—which Is 
largely Inelastic. 

Two factors do tend to stretch farm mar- 
kets a little each year. One is rising per 
capita incomes. The other is a growing 
population. 

Population has been increasing by 114 to 2 
percent a year. That's a help, but no com- 
plete solution. The same crop acres now in 
production will be able to supply the food 
for the 230 million people expected by 1975, 
according to USDA estimates. 

The climbing Income level is of limited 
help, too. Most folks are already eating 
about all they really want. So they have a 
choice of how to spend the extra cash. 

Choices include a second car or television 
set, a boat, better quality food, more bunt -in 
food services, and more restaurant meals. 

This gives a clue as to why agricultural de- 
mands are inelastic while demand for autos 
cr television sets may not be. 

If prices dropped low enough, you might 
buy a second television set or a second car. 
But no matter how low prices get you're 
not likely to eat four eggs for breakfast in- 
stead of two. Or to start eating a second 
breakfast every morning. 
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Desire for food is limited by the capacity 
of the stomach, while desire for services, 
better clothes, improved housing, and the 
like seems almost endless. 

Most of the expenditures for food go to- 
ward improved quality or added services. 
Perhaps the homemaker buys a cake instead 
of a cake mix. 

U.S. consumers find themselves in an en- 
viable position. They are supplied with 
more food than they can edt. And money 
enough to buy pretty much what they 
choose, Food takes a smaller percentage of 
their income than in the past. 

Most nations of the world would gladly 
trade their food problems for the one we 
face. 

A little study of inelastic demand is re- 
warding. History shows that It also works 
in reverse. 

That is, a decrease in supply increases 
prices enough so that total income is greater 
than from a larger crop. 

If enough resources can be transferred 
from agriculture to other industries, output 
will be reduced. Then agricultural income 
will rise. 

It isn’t easy to get inelastic demand work- 
ing in the price-raising direction. We have 
more production facilities than we currently 
need. They are controlled by millions of 
operators making independent decisions. 
An individual decision has no measurable 
effect. 

With this situation, most folks tend to do 
what is best for them as individuais. Often 
this is contrary to the best interest of the 
industry. 

The inelastic demand situation we face 
indicates one thing. We can't produce our- 
selves to riches. Adequate incomes to farm 
people can come only by balancing our pro- 
duction with demand in some way. 

With adequate guidance, probably from 
government, decisions could be lined up in 
the direction of lower production and higher 
incomes, 


In Support of H.R. 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the Members of 
the House and Senate a statement by Mr. 
Robert M. Mitchell, vice president of the 
2 Corp., in support of my bill, 

This is one of the most comprehensive 
statements that it has been my pleasure 
to read and it devastates the revenue 
arguments of the Treasury Department. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT By Ropert M. Mrrenrtt, VICE 
hmm WHIRLPOOL CORP., In SUPPORT OF 


1 * 
Last December I had the privilege of 
appearing before this committee's Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy. I urged for 
the subcommittee’s consideration the estab- 
lishment of a special category of domestic 
corporations to be known as world trade 
corporations whose. oversea earnings would 
become subject to the Federal income tax 
only upon distribution to the U.S. stock- 
bolder. 
In my testimony I stated that: 
“The committee will recognize that this 
concept is not novel. In fact, it is merely 
an effort to repatriate to the United Statcs 
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those American corporations who are now 
resident in Panama, Canada, the Bahamas, 
Venezuela, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Liechtenstein, and numerous other 
so-called foreign prot sanctuaries. 

“The committee is also aware that the 
reason for the expatriation of investment 
capital through U.S, ownership of foreign 
holding companies is to enable American 
corporations to accumulate foreign earnings 
for the expansion of foreign operations with- 
out any liability for U.S. income tax. For- 
eign corporations are exempt from tax on 
thelr foreign earnings, by law. 

“In effect, therefore, all that I have been 
saying to you is: Under present law, a U.S. 
corporation can achieve the desired deferral 
of U.S. tax on income from foreign opera- 
tions by organizing a foreign subsidiary. 
This involves a considerable number of busi- 
ness headaches, apart from taxes. Instead 
of continuing this practice, let's recognize 
the facts of life by practical legislation which 
could furnish the same incentives and ad- 
vantages for American corporations who have 
been heretofore deterred by the complexities 
and expense of organizing and operating a 
foreign subsidiary.“ 

The tax deferral concept (which was also 
supported by numerous other witnesses be- 
fore the subcommittee) was embodied in sec- 
tion 2 of HR. 5, a bill entitled “Foreign In- 
vestment Incentive Tax Act of 1959,“ and 
introduced on January 7, 1959, by the Hon- 
orable HALE BOGGS. 

The Foreign Business Corporation—as the 
tax deferral corporation was designated in 
section 2 of H.R, 5—was described by its leg- 
islative sponsor as the cornerstone of his bill, 

Rarely has a tax measure received such 
widespread support as has HR. 5, particu- 
larly the provision of the bill which would 
allow the creation of a Foreign Business Cor- 
poration. 

H.R. 5 has been endorsed by the following 
leading business, trade, and farm organiza- 
tions in the United States: 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The Nationa! Association of Manufacturers, 

U.S. Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

National Foreign Trade Council. 

The New York Board of Trade. 

The Detroit Board of Trade. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. } 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 

Manufacturing Chemists Association. 

U.S. Inter-American Council. 

Tiilnois Manufacturers Association. 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 

New York Export Managers Club. 

New England Export Club. Š 

The World Trade Center in New England. 

The Free Enterprise Association. 

Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 

Milwaukee World Trade Club. 

Two dozen or more individual industry 
trade associations support the bill. 

A private, confidential questionnaire 
mailed on May 26, 1959 to some 4,500 U.S. 
companies engaged in foreign trade to ob- 
tain information relative to HR. 5 elicited 
returns from over 1,100 firms, or more than 
one-fourth of the number addressed* One 
of the highlights of this survey was the 
overwhelmingly favorable attitude of the 
respondents to HR. 5. About 900 firms 
indicated that the proposed legislation 
would prove stimulating in some way to 
their business activity abroad. The provision 
of the proposed legislation which was cited 
most often for the stimulating effect it would 
have on oversea business activity wes the 
deferral of U.S. tax through the Foreign 
Business Corporation. In a separate post- 
card to Congressman Boccs indicating sup- 
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port or opposition to the bill, 995 firms were 
favorable and 286 of these stated their wil- 
lingness to testify in support of the legis- 
lation. The list of companies whose names 
were introduced into the committee's rec- 
ord as willing to give testimony in support 
of HR. 6 is a veritable “who’s who of 
American industry,” encompassing as it does 
firms of all sizes and representative of all 
segments of American industry. 

The stature of the companies and of their 
Officers who actually appeared at the hear- 
ings in support of the bill was in and of 
itself eloquent testimony of the wide sup- 
port enjoyed by H.R. 5 throughout the 
business community, 

It is notable that only one witness re- 
quested to be heard in opposition to the 
proposed legislation. 

It is an extraordinary fact—perhaps it is 
best to describe it as an historic fact 
that never before has virtually the entire 
business community been so completely 
united because any comparable legislation 
as now prevails in the case of HR. 5. 

In addition, two important studies on the 
subject of expanding private investment 
oversens—one, the Straus report, prepared 
pursuant to a congressional mandate? the 
other, the Eoeschenstein report,“ prepared 
at the request of the President—in general 
support the principles embodied in H.R, 5, 
Both reports give emphatic support to the 
concept of tax deferral through the instru- 
mentality of the Foreign Business Corpora- 
tion. 

In a major address on “U.S. Foreign Policy 
the Rule of Law,“ Vice President Nixon en- 
dorsed tax deferral as a significant device for 
increasing private oversea investment.“ 

Arrayed agains this impressive background 
of responsible support for the Boggs bill is 
the Treasury Department. The review below 
highlights the basic ambivalence which char- 
acterizes the Treasury’s position. 

IL HOW VALID IS THE TREASURY'S POSITION? 


1. The so-called revenue losses: The Treas- 
ury's position vis-a-vis the Boggs bill in sub- 
stance reduces itself to this: the Treasury 


would be willing to give unqualified support 


to HR. 5* and to the tax deferral features 
of the proposed legislation if it were not for 
the heavy revenue losses, These losses are 
estimated at $300 million to $500 million, of 
which sums $200 million to $400 million re- 
sult from the extension of tax deferral to 
export income. Since under the Treasury 
estimates, the bulk of the so-called loss re- 
sults from the inclusion of export income 
under the tax deferral umbrella, the validity 
of the export income figures iş crucial to 
the Treasury's case. Indeed. if the Treasury's 
estimates cannot be supported, it follows 
that the Treasury's opposition collapses—or 
some other ground for opposing the legisla- 
tion will have to be found, 

Hence, the first question which needs an 
answer is, How did the Treasury derive its 
estimates? This question was, in fact, asked 
of the Treasury's spokesman at the public 
hearings by Congressman Boccs, The answer 
of the Treasury spokesman bolls down to 
about this: The estimates on the revenue 
loas from extension of tax deferral to export 
income (which covers the bulk of the so- 
called loss, $200 to $400 milllon) were specu- 
lative. The Treasury's witness stated with 
commendable candor that the estimates on 
exports did not purport to be more than 
speculative. Moreover, the witness conceded 
that the estimates were based on many as- 
sumptions to which the Treasury was forced 
to resort because of the absence of complete 
data on exports. 

There are two other things wrong with the 
Treasury's estimates. For one thing, corpo- 
rate income tax returns (to which the Treas- 
ury, of course, has access) “do not provide 
adequate information concerning the corpo- 
rations which might qualify under section 2 
of the bill as foreign business corporations.” * 
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For another, the corporate tax returns do 
not disclose the 's present practices 
or future intentions with respect to deferral 
of income. “Without knowing present prac- 
tices or future intentions of interested firms, 
an intelligent approach to this problem is 
precluded.” * 

A. The Burgess estimates based on a sam- 
pling of over 1,100 business firms 

Mr. Ralph E. Burgess, economist for the 
American Cyanamid Co. (and a former reve- 
nue estimator on the staff of the Treasury 
Department and the Joint Committee for 
Internal Revenue Taxation) reported to the 
committee the results of a confidential, pri- 
vate questionnaire sent on May 26 to approxi- 
mately 4,500 firms engaged in foreign trade. 
Over 1,100 firms, or more than one-fourth of 
the number addressed, responded. This sam- 
piling is unique in that it is the only one 
of its kind ever directed toward furnishing 
a realistic and factual foundation for esti- 
mates on the revenue effect of tax deferral, 

The sample described by Mr. Burgess rep- 
resented almost $114 billion of 1958 sales— 
slightly more than one-third of total manu- 
facturing sales in the United States during 
1958—and $6 billion of exports for the same 


and large companies were adequately repre- 
sented in the sample. 

In reporting on the revenue effect, Mr. 
Burgess advised that over one-half the firms 
responding presently utilize a foreign base 
corporation to handle either all or part of 
their exports. More than four-fifths of all 
firms in the sample, Mr. Burgess noted, han- 
dle their export sales either in whole or in 
part directly, that is to say, without using 
a foreign subsidiary. Mr. Burgess assumed 


thelr export business through a Foreign 
Business Corporation should the proposed 
legislation be enacted. These firms esti- 
mated that their total tax deferred, based 
on 1958 experience, would be $57.5 million. 
Since the survey encompassed 31.4 percent 
of the total dollar volume of 1958 U.S, ex- 
ports, the sample was expanded to include a 
national total, On this basis, Mr. 
testified, The total tax deferred by all U.S. 
exporting: firms utilizing this legislation 
would be on the order of $183.1 million.” 

This upper figure is, as Mr. Burgess 
pointed out, a theoretical figure which will 
not be attainable since all firms may not 
wish to utilize the provisions of H.R. 5 for 
the transaction of all of their oversea busi- 
ness, including exports. Moreover, as Mr. 
Burgess states: * 

“The Intentions of the firms which pres- 
ently handle all exports directly require fur- 
ther consideration. When queried on this 
point, about seven-eights of the firms pres- 
ently handling all exports directly and nearly 
three-fourths of those companies intending 
to establish a foreign business corporation 
under H.R, 5 specified that if the bill is not 
passed, they would nevertheless establish a 
foreign corporation to conduct such business 
in the future. * One can anticipate that 
the tax payments of these corporations will 
in any event be deferred. This expected 
revenue efect coupled with the deferment 
of additional tax, as other direct exports are 
initially channeled through presently exist- 
ing foreign corporations, would act as a sig- 
nificant offset to the deferral loss indicated 
earlier. Thus, the $183.1 million potential 
is truly a maximum that is unlikely to be 
approached. This, the most important dis- 
closure of the survey, In my opinion, justi- 
fies discard of the Treasury’s unsupported, 
exaggerated revenue estimate.” 

In what was perhaps the understatement 
of the day, the reaction to Mr, Burgess’ 
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testimony, was nevertheless, succinctly 

stated by Congressman Noam Mason, Repub- 

lican, of Illinois, when he commented: “I 

am inclined to agree with you that the 

Treasury's estimates are exaggerated.” 

B. Estimate of Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation 


The basic weakness in the Treasury's esti- 
mates was disclosed by Mr. Colin Stam, chief 
of staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, when, in a letter dated 
July 2, 1959, to Congressman Boccs, he 
said:“ 

“The tabulations of data from corporate 
income tax returns do not provide adequate 
information concerning the corporations 
which might qualify under section 2 of the 
bill as foreign business corporations.” 

Mr. Stam’s letter to Mr. Bocos indicated 
that, using the same sources of data as did 
the Treasury, his estimate of the annual 
revenue loss which would result from the 
provision in section 2 for deferring tax on the 
income of a foreign business corporation 
would be $75 million for all industries ex- 
cluding export trade. 

“Our estimate of loss for export trade is 
$75 to $150 million, so the total for this pro- 
vision would be $150 to $225 million.” 

Mr. Stam observes that his estimates are 
based on the assumption that one-half of 
the taxable income of the foreign business 
corporation will be retained abroad. 


C. Proj. Ezra Solomon's estimates 


Ezra Solomon, professor of finance at the 
University of Chicago, who appeared before 
the committee on July 9, estimated that if 
tax deferral is confined to income from for- 
eign investment alone, the maximum loss 
would be about $165 million a year. It is to 
be noted that this figure assumes that foreign 
business corporations will retain 100 percent 
of their earnings. Based on the current pat- 
tern of about 40 percent retention, the reve- 
nue loss, Professor Solomon testified, will be 
about $65 million a year, 

If tax deferral is extended to cover Income 
derived from exports as well as from invest- 
ment, Dr. Solomon places the maximum 
loss—assuming 40 percent of net earnings 
will be retained—at about $190 million. 

In the preceding discussion the concept of 
revenue loss has been used imprecisely—just 
as it has been similarly used by the Treasury 
Department. Over the short run there is a 
loss but only in the sense that the Treasury 
forgoes immediate tax revenue; and, more- 
over, the so-called loss applies only to the 
revenue effect of the first year of the (pro- 
posed) law’s operation. Over the long run 
there is no loss because foreign income must 
eventually be distributed to the U.S. stock- 
holders. At this juncture, the full 52-per- 
cent tax rate applies. 


Recapitulation of estimates of revenue. loss 
if tax deferral covers export income 


[Tn millions of dollars] 


Low High 


From the foregoing table It will be seen 
that, although three diferent techniques 
were employed, the three independent esti- 
mates support each other; and in no instance 
do they yield an estimate as high as 60 per- 
cent of the Treasury's (maximum) figure. 

What happens to the Treasury's case when 
the estimates on which it has predicated its 
opposition to H.R. 5 are found to be in- 
valid? Since the Treasury figures of revenue 
loss have been shown to be exaggerated and 
unsupported, it is respectfully submitted 
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that the committee would be justified in 
disregarding them * along with the 
Treasury's reservations regarding HR. 5. 

2. The Treasury's limitation on the geo- 
graphical coverage of the Foreign Business 
Corporation: Although there is no sound 
basis for the Treasury’s proposed geographi- 
cal limitation on the operations of the For- 
eign Business Corporation, it is, nevertheless, 
useful to examine whether even these pro- 
posed limitations contain any substantive 
merit. 

The busines community is entirely sympa- 
thetic with the national objective of pro- 
moting private investment in the less de- 
veloped nations of the free world. The busi- 
ness community merely asks whether the 
Treasury’s proposed method will enable 
American business to do the Job. 

Will limiting tax deferral to income de- 
rived from the underdeveloped countries 
spur private investment in these lands? 
Such a notion has superficial appeal. When 
subjected to analysis, the scheme breaks 
down. Why would companies now utilizing 
a foreign base corporation with world-wide 
application of tax deferral be willing to trade 
this privilege for a foreign business corpora- 
tion with the geographical and other limi- 
tations on tax deferral proposed by the 
Treasury? To ask the question is to answer 
it 


There are other difficulties inherent in the 
Treasury's plan. Pressed to give a definition 
of the underdeveloped countries, Secretary 
Dillon listed these regions: Latin America, 
Africa (other than the Union of South Af- 
rica), free Asia (other than New Zealand, 
Australia and Japan), and Europe (with the 
possible exception of Greece, Spain, and 
Portugal). 

Secretary Dillon further indicated that the 
list of countries classified as “underde- 
developed” would be kept by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. 

Putting aside the lack of administrative 
and diplomatic feasibility (which the De- 
partment of State has apparently been 
forced to overlook in the interest of going 
along) the attempt to achieve a geographi- 
cal sectoring of the flow of investment capi- 
tal flies in the face of economic reality and 
business efficiency. While all of Latin 
America Is included in the definition of un- 
derdeveloped, it can scarcely be said that the 
state of development of the economies of 
Brazil, Argentina and Mexico is comparable 
with, say, Burma, Ceylon and Vietnam. Yet 
all are included in the same definition. 
Brazil, Argentina and Mexico are developing 
economies where there already exists a suf- 
ficiently advanced technology to sustain the 
beginnings of local consumer goods indus- 
tries for the manufacture of, for example, 
refrigerators, washing machines, radio and 
TV sets. By comparison, Burma, Ceylon and 
Vietnam are as yet primitive or subsistence 
agricultural economies. Italy is excluded 
from the Secretary’s definition of “underde- 
veloped.” Yet, southern Italy is a primi- 
tive, subsistence economy—even more un- 
derdeveloped than either Spain, Greece, or 
Portugal, which are included. The Italian 
Government is actively seeking private in- 
vestment for this long-neglected region. 
Yet, under the proposed definition it would 
be ineligible. . 

Incidentally, what happens after an in- 
vetztment has been made in one of the classi- 
fied underdeveloped countries and 5 years 
later, Just as the enterprise is about ready 
to pay out Its first dividends, the country is 
removed from the classified list of under- 
developed countries? 

It is universally recognized that the level 
of private U.S. investment in the under- 
developed countries is pitifully small. It is 
confined largely to extractive activities— 
petroleum and mining. As Chairman Mms 
himself observed during the hearings, the 
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‘Treasury proposal will do little, if anything, 
to stimulate other industries to invest in 
these areas, 

Fundamentally, any limitation of deferral 
to the poor lands is a mirage. To be effec- 
tive, tax deferral must generate income for 
reinvestment. If there is little investment 
to begin with, then, there is little resulting 
income; and the priyilege of deferring the 
tax on such slender income is hardly worth 
the candle, 

While the objective of promoting invest- 
ment in the less developed countries may be 
sound, the technique which the Treasury 
proposes cannot even begin to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to this end. 

The fundamental difficulty with the Treas- 
ury’s geographical limitation is that the 
underdeveloped lands have not held any at- 
traction for U.S. manufacturing Investment 
capital because most of their economies are 
not economically viable. These nations fall 
into two categories: 

(a) The countries born out of chaos: 
South Korea, Taiwan, Pakistan, South Viet- 
nam. 

(b) Former parts of the British and 
French Empires or their spheres of influence: 
Laos, Cambodia, Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, Greece, and Turkey. 

None of these countries is capable of exist- 
ing without subsidies. Most, if not all, of 
these countries are the recipient of U.S. for- 
eign aid or defense support (a euphemism 
for economic subsidy). 

Indeed, the Honorable Leonard J. Saccio, 
Deputy Director of the International Co- 
operation Administration, in an appearance 
before the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
on the House Appropriations Committee, 
freely conceded that seven countries in the 
Far East require “economic assistance in the 
form of defense support” in order to exist.‘ 
He listed these countries as: Cambodia, 
Taiwan, Korea, Laos, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and South Vietnam. The point to be 
noted here is that subsidizing these nations 
has little or nothing to do with economic 
development or improving the standard of 
living. These subsidies are necessary in or- 
der to put food into the stomachs of their 
people, and to keep these countries from re- 
verting to chaos. 

Although these nations have great stra- 
tegie importance to the free world, they are 
the high risk areas in which American com- 
panies cannot possibly afford to risk their 
stockholders’ money. 

This is not to suggest that there are no 
possibilities for private investment in these 
areas. They do exist but on a selective 
rather than a diversified basis—for pharma- 
ceuticals, sewing machines, bicycles, and 
other light industry, if not for the indus- 
tries that represent advanced technology 
and require large capital investment. 

We do suggest that the flow of outside 
capital needed to support the rate of eco- 
nomic growth sufficient to make these econ- 
omies viable cannot be satisfied by private 
investment alone at this stage of their de- 
velopment. If private capital moves into 
these areas, it will, as suggested above, do so 
on a selective basis, probing each area for 
profitable advantage. 

Plainly, the sources of such investment 
capital can only be found in the developed 
areas of the world. Under the Treasury's 
scheme, however, capital from the developed 
areas cannot flow through a forcign business 
corporation into the less developed. areas. 

The unfortunate implication of the Treas- 
ury's proposal is that it seeks to compel pri- 
vate U.S. industry to operate abroad in a 
geographically circumscribed area. Mr. 
Ralph Straus puts it well when he said in his 
testimony: “Private U.S. industry cannot 
be compelled to operate abroad by govern- 
ment flat; it must participate voluntarily.” 

It is significant that the Straus report ex- 
pressly repudiates the Treasury's geographi- 
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eal Imitation on the operations of the For- 
eign Business Corporation, vs.: “ 

“We believe that there should be no geo- 
graphical limitation on the foreign activities 
and sources of income of an FBC because the 
diplomatic problems and domestic pressures 
involved in choosing particular countries or 
areas would make a general system of legis- 
lative or administrative selection very difi- 
cult. Moreover, since the FBC involves tax 
deferral rather than tax reduction, it is ap- 
propriate for Investment both in developed 
and underdeveloped countries.“ 

Mr. Roy Ingersoll, chairman of the board 
of Borg-Warner Corp., enunciated the over- 
whelming opposition of the business com- 
munity to the Treasury's crippling proposal 
to limit the geographical operations of the 
foreign business corporation when he testi- 
fied: * ; - 

“In my opinion this Imitation is com- 
pistely unrealistic and if the proposal is ac- 
cepted by this committee, HR. 5 will be 
virtually ineffective in accomplishing an in- 
crease in private foreign investment. This 
is true because as I have previously stated, at 
the present time domestic capital demands 
are so great that there is Uttle, if any, left 
over for American business to invest in 
foreign countries. The source of funds for 
such investment must therefore come from 
the profits generated abroad. These foreign 
profits are not at the present time being 
generated to any extent in underdeveloped 
countries. and probably will not be for some 
time. Where then would the funds for in- 
creased foreign investment come from if the 
Treasury Department's proposal were ac- 
cepted? 


* * . * > 


“I must state frankly that, if the 
limitations are imposed on the Boggs bill, the 
entire purpose of the (proposed) law is 
emasculated. * he Treasury version 
of this bill, which would only benefit a com- 
pany investing in underdeveloped countries 
after it had earned the money there in some 
future year and would not permit the trans- 
fer of earnings in other oversea markets to 
such underdeveloped countries, would be 
worse than nothing. It will be of no value 
to American industry.” 


+ Private foreign investment: Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Forelgn Trade 
Policy of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 2d 
sens. (1958) 78. 

See testimony of Mr. Ralph E Burgess, 
economist for the American Cyanamid Co., 
July 8, 1959, 

*A special report prepared at the request 
of the Department of State and under the 
authority contained In sec. 413(c) of the 


Mutual Security Act of 1934, as amended. ` 


The report was prepared undor the direction 
of Ralph I. Straus. 

‘Report of the Committee on World Eco- 
nomic Practices, Jan. 22, 1950. 

*Aderess of Vice President Nrom before 
the Academy of Political Science at New 
York, N.Y. Apr. 13, 1959. 

* The Treasury is opposed to the extension 
Of the 14-point tax reduction presently ap- 
Plicable to Western Hemisphere trade corpo- 
rations. 

See letter dated July 3, 1959, by Colin 
Stam, Esq., chief of staf of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, to 
Hon. Hate Boccs, 

Seo statement of Ralph E. Burgess, econo- 
mist for the American Cyanamid Co., July 8, 
1959, at p. 4. 2 

"Ibid. at pp. 10-11. 

Lotter from Colin F. Stam, Esq., chief 
of staf, Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Tuxation, to Hon. Hane Boccs, House of 
Representatives, July 2, 1959. 
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™ Professor Solomon’s estimates are ex- 
Plained in two exhibits appended to his 
statement, sée pp. 8-9. 

See the New York Times, June 1, 1959, 
at p. 14; cf. also, statement by the Honorable 
L. J. Sacclo, Deputy Director, ICA, before 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee on Defense 
Support in the Far East (June 1959), at p. 1. 

See statement of Ralph I. Straus (July 8) 
at p. 4. 

x Op. cit., supra, at 9-10. 

Statement of R. C. Ingersoll (July 8) 
at pp, 45, 


Interview With British Missile Expert To 
Set You Straight on Russia’s Rockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, the 
following interview with Wing Comdr. 
Asher Lee, published in the U.S. News 
& World Report of July 20, is infor- 
mative and something that I believe 
every American interested in the defense 
of his country should read with interest. 

While we may not have been brain- 
washed by the Russians, our press and 
some of our politicians have certainly 
been hypnotized by them. 

Once again, it is interesting to note 
that the people who are, literally, under 
the guns appraise the situation with 
more calm and more steady nerves. 

We are not defeated in the arms race 
by any means, as Commander Asher 
points out, and fortunately the vast ma- 
jority of our people have confidence in 
our President and Commander in Chief 
and will not be panicked by the voices of 
gloom chanting their dreary dirge. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


To Ser You STRAIGHT on Russia's Rockrrs— 
Interview Wit Bairisn Mrssrue EXPERT 


Question. Commander Lee, what impor- 
tance do you see in the Russians’ announce- 
ment that they have fired a rabbit and two 
dogs into space and returned them success- 
fully to earth? 

Answer. This wns evidence of some prog- 
ress in the field of biology and the medicine 
of space travel, but not in the technical 
evolution of rockets for milltary or other 
purposes. The Russians themselves say it 
was only a single-stage intermediate-range 
rocket carrying a payload of 2 tons, and 
that it reached a “great height.” They did 
not specify the height. 

The load of 2 tons is not remarkable. The 
Germans fired 1 ton of load in their V-2 
rocket way back in 1944, and the United 
States of America in their long-range-rocket 
trials must have exceeded a load of 2 tons 
on many occasions, 

A few weeks ago the United States fired 
two monkeys 1,700 miles to height of 300 
miles and got them back. The Russians 
scem to prefer dogs to monkeys. 

The general position, then, is this: Both 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
at least a decade of experimental flights be- 
fore them, mainly with animals, before 
human space travel or manned space plat- 
forms become à reality. At this stage it Is, 
broadly speaking, nip and tuck between the 
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two countries in both space and military 
rockets. 

Question. How far ahead of the United 
States are the Russians in the fleld of mis- 
sile development? 

Answer. I would not put the gap at more 
than about a year. Even this gap is totally 
unimportant, because the state of rocket 
development today is roughly where the air- 
plane was in 1914-15, The chance of suc- 
cessful launchings and of reaching the de- 
gree of accuracy that is required still is so 
extremely uncertain that you really can't 
talk about missiles being the top weapon 
in anbody’s long-range-attack plans. 

Neither the U.S.S.R. nor the United States 
of America has yet developed a reliable long- 
range rocket. The fact that Russia may 
have 50 to 100 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—ICBM's—today wherens America 
may have only a half dozen or so is not 
important, since for neither Russia nor 
America does the missile constitute the main 
weapon. the main punch. 

Question. But, aside from numbers, aren't 
the Russians substantially ahead of the 
United States in missile technology? 

Answer. I would say not. Let's break the 
question down. 

In power of rocket engine it may be true 
that the Sovlet earth satellites Indicate that 
they have more powerful rocket engines than 
the United States of America, But the lat- 
est statement by Wernher von Braun [chief 
of the U.S, Army's missile team] is that you 
have under development an even more pow- 
erful engine than the Russians have. Since 
neither of you really is worried about power, 
you can get the range you require. General 
LeMay [Vice Chief of Staff of the US. Air 
Force] emphasized recently that “it is rella- 
bility which is the problem.” 

Question. What do you mean by relia- 
bility? 

Answer. Reliability means this: When 
you fire a rocket, do the propellants and the 
engine function well enough to make it 
work? 

Let me quote some figures on the V-2 
rocket that the Germans developed in the 
last war. Now, the V-2 was one stage. Its 
mechanism was simple, and it was considered 
fully developed and operational. The main 
failing was the inaccuracy of its guidance 
system. Only some 30 percent of attempted 
firings Impacted within a 50 square mile 
target area. 

Question. But that was back in 1943. 

Answer. But the Germans had been test 
firing that thing for years, and, with great 
respect, I would submit that both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are still at the stage 
of test firing ICBM’s. The first recorded test 
firing by the Soviet Union was in August 
1957. The first successful test firing by the 
United States of America was less than a 
year after that. We are still test fring. This 
weapon is still adolescent and is still not ca- 
pable of giving more than 60 percent success- 
ful firings. 

And this doesn't even take into account 
the question of the guidance system. It is 
reasonable to assume that the Russians have 
had just about the same proportion of suc- 
cessful firings as the Americans—about 50 
percent. 

Now, this means that tf Russia has 100 
long-range intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, n very popular American estimate at the 
moment, the chances are that not more than 
50 of these would even just vaguely take off 
in the are and general direction of the target. 

That ls why I say that the long range rock- 
et, with its liquid fuel engines, is not yet s 
reliable weapon and not yet the main weapon 
of Soviet long range attack. 

NO PINPOINT ACCURACY 

Question. How accurate are the missiles 

that do get going? 
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Answer. Well, the last statement put out 
by the Russians themselves would indicate 
that when a missile is considered supremely 
accurate they expect it to get within a 5- or 
6-mile radius of the target. 

Question, Isn't that sufficient to destroy 
New York or London? 

Answer, That degree of accuracy is sufi- 
cient for large cities, but it is not suffi- 
cient to cope with the real problem confront- 
ing Russian military planners; that is, how 
to destroy America’s retaliatory capacity. It 
is not sufficient, for instance, to enable the 
Russians to deal with this kind of practical 
problem. 

Say the Russians knew there was a flight 
of hydrogen-bomb-carrying B-52's in Alaska. 
They would have to know the coordinates 
of that airfield awfully accurately and the 
dispersal of that flight to hit that target. 
With present accuracy, you might conceiv- 
ably do it. But your ability to plan to do it 
and to say, “We will send off three rockets, 
and one of them is bound to do the Job“ 
well, I would say they would be hitting and 
missing in their planning, I don't think the 
Russians are the kind of people who would 
choose to go to war on that basis. 

Question. So, in your opinion, the Rus- 
sians still are very far from the point where 
they could count on destroying America’s re- 
taliatory capabilities in a surprise attack? 

Answer. Yes, I think that. 

Question. Do you think that Russian stra- 
tegic planning is based on surprise thermo- 
nuclear attack in time? 

Answer. No, I don't. Even if the Russians 
had accurate long-range missiles—which they 
haven't—I believe that they still would not 
be led to initiate a major war simply because 
they thought they could achieve surprise. 
The reason is simply this—they know that on 
any one day when they might launch this 
surprise attack two things could happen. 

The first is that their knowledge of where 
your strategic bombers are certainly would 
be partial. Some bombers would be mobile; 
some would be on training flights, some 
might be airborne. That's point 1. Sur- 
prise can never mean 100 percent knowledge 
of where to hit. 

Secondly—and this seems to me to be very 
important—there is no such thing as guar- 
anteed surprise. The Russians have to pre- 
pare for this surprise attack by moving mis- 
siles in concentrated fashion to key points. 
In moving their transport aircraft through 
bad weather they may have to reveal unsual 
movements in their wireless traffic. The 
same applies to other preparations. The 
chances of American Intelligence and NATO 
Intelligence not being alerted are very thin. 

Now, what does an alert mean? It means 
a high proportion of your strategic-bomber 
force will be airborne merely on the suspi- 
cion—not necessarily the knowledge—of pos- 
sible attack. -This is going to rob the Rus- 
sians of a high proportion of the value of 
surprise. 

Question. Even if the Russians had re- 
Mable and accurate missiles, you don't con- 
sider a surprise attack now or in the fore- 
seeable future to be feasible? 

Answer. That's right. Let me quote an 
oficial Soviet military view on the subject: 
“Surprise is no recipe for blitzkreig success 
even in the nuclear age.” This view is ex- 
pressed by the Soviet high command to their 
own officers, and I think it accurately sums 
up that situation. 

Question. Commander Lee, do you see any- 
thing to justify a recent statement by U.S. 
Secretary of Defense McElroy that the Rus- 
sians are having trouble with their missile 
program? 

Answer. Yes, I see quite a lot of trouble 
there. 

There Is the general fact that the Russians 
have relied so far on liquid propellants. 
Soviet rockets that are in serious produc- 
tion—both the Intermediate range and the 
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intercontinental ballistic missiles—are all 
using liquid propellants. 

These liquid propellants include liquid 
oxygen, which is difficult to store and un- 
stable in performance. That poses serious 
problems when you are faced by the danger 
of surprise attack or the need to come to an 
important decision about war in a matter of 
24 or 48 hours. The Russians simply cannot 
tolerate this. They really must go over to 
solid-fuel rockets I think they will have to 
regear their production to that. 


PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE 


Question. Will solid fuels solve the prob- 
lem and make the long-range missile a fully 
reliable weapon for Rusisa? 

Answer. No, not solid fuels alone. There 
still is the problem of the guadance mecha- 
nism. That might be perfeoted gradually 
over a number of years. Or it might be per- 
fected quite quickly. There’s always the 
possibility of a sudden breakthrough on 
mechanical problems. 

You see, this problem of guidance mecha- 
nism involves not only the equipment itself 
but very precise knowledge of two things: 
the exact point from which you are firing and 
the exact point that is your target. In other 
words, detailed knowledge of the earth. So 
the mapping of the earth, including the 
ocean floor, is crucial to the use of all long- 
Yange missiles, whether they are fired from 
submarines or fired from land sites. 

We know that both America and Russia 
lack up to date alr mapping of their respec- 
tive opponents’ territories on a scale neces- 
sary for maximum guidance. It's easy for 
the Russians to do accurate firing over thelr 
own territory. But, if you can fire a rocket 
5,000 miles over Soviet territory, that doesn't 
mean you can do it from Soviet to American 
territory unless your geographical knowledge 
of the location of your target is as accurate 
as it is of targets on your own territory. 

Question. That would be simple enough 
if their target was a city like New York or 
Chicago wouldn't it? 

Answer. Yes. But the problem for the 
Russians is the retaliatory power of America, 
not your big cities. I don't think they are 
afraid of the hit-back from New York City, 
but they are afraid of the hit-back from the 
Strategic Air Command. 

The first order of priority in Soviet plan- 
ning must clearly be SAC and your rocket 
bases. And the Russians are a long way 
from solving the problem of guidance and 
accuracy to the point where they can aim 
at an American base with any reasonable 
certainty of destroying it. 

Question. Earlier you said that the Rus- 
sians are in some trouble with their missile 
program because of the need to switch over 
to solid fuels. Is the United States ahead 
in this fleld—the development ot solid-fueled 
rockets? 

Answer. I don't think America is ahead, 
but I don't think there is more than 6 to 
9 months between the United States and 
Russia in this field. 

Question. In the United States there is a 
lot of talk about the dangerous missiles that 
are supposed to be developed in the early 
1960's. Some people claim that the Rus- 
sians will be so far ahead of the United 
States that they will be tempted to exploit 
their advantage with a surprise attack aimed 
at neutralizing America’s striking power. 
Do you think that a gap of this magnitude 
is shaping up between American and Rus- 
sian rocket development? 

Answer. It could happen—but only if 
America fails to maintain the speed-up on 
its rocket program which has been so mani- 
fest since August 1957, when we had the 
news of the first successful Russian ICBM 
test-firing, followed by the launching of the 
Soviet earth satellite in October 1957. Since 
then America has realized that she must 
catch up and go ahead. Now, if you main- 
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tain this attitude you could catch up with- 
in 18 months, 

By the middle 1960’s you could be ahead 
on refined guidance and long-range solid-fuel 
rockets as well as the development—and this 
is most crucial—of growing numbers of 
atomic submarines carrying Polaris missiles. 

You can do this. Whether you will do it 
or not is like predicting every Senate Armed 
Forces Committee debate for the next few 
years. 

AN “IDEAL WEAPON” 

Question. Who has the lead in the race 
to develop atomic submarines equipped with 
long-range missiles? 

Answer. I don’t believe the Russians are 
ahead, and they may well be behind the 
United States. To my mind, this is getting 
somewhere near the ultimate weapon—the 
weapon that can hide its face, that has a 
secure base and that can fire accurately. 
This is the ideal military weapon—the wea- 
pon with solid fuel like the Polaris mounted 
on an atomic submarine. 

Now, first of all I think that the Russians 
are behind the United States in the develop- 
ment of atomic-engine submarines. All 
know they have large numbers of subma- 
rines. Figures of 350 and more haye been 
quoted. 

But, for long-range-attack purposes, there 
is no point in having short-range sub- 
marines or long-range submarines in the 
Baltic. You want to have atomic-powered 
submarines, first-class crews, and stable 
platforms with long-range solid-fuel rockets, 
Now, they haven't got all those, and you are 
closer to having them than are the Russians. 

Question. But there are reports that the 
Russians have been firing missiles from sub- 
marines and cruisers for a long time— 

Answer. Yes. Thisis true. Indeed, in my 
first book on the Soviet Air Force in 1950 I 
gave eyewitness accounts of some trial fir- 
ings of rockets from Russian submarines, 
But these are in the main tactical, Uquid- 
propelient rockets with a range of the order 
of 600 miles or less. 

Now, it is true that, in terms of date lines, 
the Soviets probably started rocket firing 
from submarines before the United States. 
But, at this moment of time in the develop- 
ment of strategic long-range solid-fuel rock- 
ets fired from atomic-powered submarines, 
the United States has the edge. It is nota 
big edge—not yet important enough really to 
matter—but it can matter and be decisive in 
the next 5 to 10 years. 

Question. Khrushchev not long ago said 
that the manned bomber is obsolete. Does 
he really believe that? 

Answer. Oh, no. I don't think he believes 
it at all, Less than 6 months after 
Khrushchey said that manned bombers and 
manned fighters were destined for the mu- 
seum, NATO authorities identified a new 
Russian delta-winged six-engine supersonic 
jet bomber that they dubbed the "Bounder." 

There is plenty of evidence that the Rus- 
sians are continuing to develop faster su- 
personic fighters, too. Since Khrushchev 
made that speech, a number of technical 
aviation journals in Russia have said they 
were working on fighters of the order of 
mach 3 and mach 4—three or four times the 
speed of sound. 


THE MANNED-BOMBER RACE 


Question. In this manned-bomber race, 
who is in the lead? 

Answer. At the moment, the United States 
has the advantage for this reason: You can 
attack the Soviet Union with a number of 
your tactical fighter-bombers that are almost 
looking in on Soviet territory from bases in 
Turkey. With their tactical fighter-bombers, 
the Russians can attack your advance bases 
in Western Europe and maybe Britain, but 
they cannot attack the United States with 
these aircraft. So, this is America’s first 
advantage. 
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The second advantage is that you have a 
much larger and more-experienced force of 
intermediate jet bombers—that is the B-47. 
As for long-range jet bombers, I find it very 
dificult to choose between the effectiveness 
of SAC and the effectiveness of what the 
Russians call thelr ADD—their long-range 
bomber force. 

The new Russian long-range supersonic 
bomber, the Bounder, has a two-way range of 
10,000 to 12,000 miles, with a very small 
amount of local filght refueling in a safe 
area near the Soviet Union. So it can reach 
virtually any part of the United States and 
return. But the Bounder is not in squadron 
service yet and is a thing still of the future. 

In the overall icture of long-range 
bombing capacity, the Russians certainly 
have no advantage. But there is no great 
difference between the two, because such 
elements as effectiveness of radar cover, ef- 
fectiveness of radio countermeasures, skill 
in navigation, determination of crews—these 
could mean more than the overall number 
of bomber forces employed. 

Question, Are the Russians building up an 
effective defense against our Strategic Air 
Command—our bombers, that is? 

Answer. I don't think the Russians can 
develop an effective defense against SAC with 

Present resources, 

First, radar is always vulnerable to jam- 
ming, and the Russians have no means of 
knowing when it is jammed. It doesn't 
show on the screen. 

Secondly, there is the standoff bomb 
which is being developed in the West. This 
is a guided bomb which a bomber drops and 
then guides on to its target from a range of 
about 200 miles. 

This means that the Russian defensive 
guided missiles—with a range of 25 to 50 
miles—cannot be effective against bombers 
using the standoff bomb. Fighters cannot 
close to fire at 200-mile range, and Russian 
air-to-air missiles only have a range of about 
3 to 5 miles—perhaps the latest ones have 
a range of 7 or 8 miles. So the standoff 
bomb can be launched at a target at super- 
Sonic speeds before the Soviet defensive 
Suided missiles or fighters can get into 
action. 

Then there is the undoubtedly successful 
tactics of skip-bombing, in which the bomb- 
ers come in low below the radar screen and 
then rise suddenly and drop their bombs. 
Defense against this form of attack is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

I don't mean that the Russians are not 
Boling to shoot down maybe 10, maybe 15 
Percent of attacking bombers, but this per- 
centage is not high enough to produce effec- 
tiye defense in the age of thermonuclear 
Weapons. Estimates of the percentage of 
attacking bombers that must be shot down 
to provide effective defense range from 50 to 
90 percent. I don't think that this is fea- 
Sible either for the Russian or American air 
defense. 

Question. Khrushchey makes a lot of 
Dolse about American rocket bases that are 
being established in Europe. Is there any 
evidence that the Russians are putting their 
intermediate-range missiles in the Eastern 
European satellites? 

Answer. Yes, there is. I've had it from a 
Number of people in the Polish and Hun- 
garlan armed forces—notably Hungarians— 
Who sny they have taken part In rocket- 
firing exercises. There have been many other 
Teports of Russian missile sites in Eastern 
Pride and there is no reason to disbelieve 

e. 

Question. A Iot of people seemed to be 
impressed by the huge transport plane that 
carried Deputy Premier Kozlov to New York 
nonstop from Moscow. Does that plane in- 
dicate that the Russians are ahead of the 
United States in the general development 


ol jets and supersonic transports? 
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Answer. No, I don't think so at all. This 
Tupolev 114, which carried Mr. Kozloy to 
New York, is certainly the largest civilian 
transport plane flying today. But it isn’t 
the fastest. Your own Boeing 707 has 
crossed the Atlantic in much faster time. 
As for design, the Tupoley 114 isn't particu- 
lary modern. It derives from a Russian 
four-turboprop bomber called the Bear, 
which we saw flying as long ago as 1953 
and 1954. It's really now an obsolescent 
aircraft, 

I would ilke to make the prediction that 
the Tupolev 114 will never go into regular 
passenger service with Aerofiot (the Soviet 
civil airlines), but is simply a demonstration 
aircraft that recently carried Mr. Khrushchey 
to Albania and has now carried another 
leading politician to New York. 

Question. Over all, how do the Russians 
stack up against America in this field of 
transport aircraft? 

Answer, They certainly are not ahead of 
America either in the feld of supersonic 
transport or bomber aircraft or in the field 
of subsonic jet bombers or jet transport air- 
craft. But the extraordinary thing is the 
extent to which they have closed the gap 
in the last 4 or 5 years. 

In 1950, the Russians had neither a twin 
nor four-jet transport aircraft within years 
of the latest American and British ones. 
Now the Russians have produced: five or six 
different long-range jet transport aircraft 
that are very close rivals of the Boeing 707 
or the Lockheed Electra turboprop or any 
of the British equivalents, such as the 
Comet IV or the Vanguard or the Britannia. 
It is the closing of the gap which is extraor- 
dinary—particularly in the fleld of long- 
range jet transports. 


Auto Seat Belts: Safe or Hazardous? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
presently is considering several areas of 
legislation dealing with highway traffic 
safety. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, I 
personally am greatly concerned over 
this problem and feel that one of the 
practical methods of reducing highway 
deaths is through manufacture of an 
automobile with more safety features. 

Safety belts, it has been proven to my 
satisfaction, are one of the most readily 
available of these features. 

The American Medical Association, in 
an issue of Today’s Health, discussed 
seat belts, pro and con. 

I think the Members will find this dis- 
cussi6n interesting and I ask consent for 
it to be reprinted in the Recorp. 

The article referred to follows: 

Seat BELTS: SAFE OR HAZARDOUS? 
(By E. D. Fales, M.D.) 

Should your family use seat belts for 
safety on the highway, or even when golng 
downtown for groceries? a goa eal 8 

Two a heard 
Salk Sash the: need tee atin: meek Baltes 
Lately you haven’t been hearing as much. 
Does this mean that seat belts were a fad 
which is dying out? 
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A while ago one car manufacturer pro- 
posed the use of seat belts and installed 
them at the factory. Two others made belts 
available if you wanted to pay a dealer to in- 
stall them for you. Some engineers said 
they did not believe the public wanted seat 
belts. 

Since then there have been conflicting re- 
ports and claims, Motorists today are con- 
fused: they don't know whether they should 
install belts or not. You may have heard 
drivers say they feel safer without belts. 
Others say they have them but don't use 
them all the time. Still others say they 
never venture out without buckling their 
belts. 

What can the thoughtful motorist who 
wants to protect his family believe? What 
are the facts? 

Until quite recently there has been no 
conclusive facts. You may have heard peo- 
ple who favor the use of belts say: “You are 
60 percent safer with a belt.” “Belts keep 
you from being thrown from your car.” 
“They add greatly to your comfort.” 
“They're needed in airplanes: so they must 
be needed in cars.” 

But you also hear belt critics say: 

“You are better off in a wreck if you are 
thrown clear of your car,” 

“Seat belts snap your head forward and 
it hits the dashboard.” 

“A belt can trap you in the wreckage.” 

A congressional subcommittee recently in- 
vestigated seat belts to find out how safe— 
or dangerous—they really are. Fourteen of 
the fifteen expert witnesses favored belt use. 

Only one of the witnesses, Andrew J. 
White, of South Lee, N.H., head of an organ- 
ization called Motor Vehicle Research, Inc., 
believes you are better off without a front 
seat belt, until shoulder harness is available. 
His opposition is based mainly upon three 
points: (1) A belt can hold you in the car 
to be crushed; (2) a belt itself can injure 
you; and (3) the damage to the brain, after 
head impact with the dashboard or any part 
of the car, can be great even if not imme- 
diately apparent. 

But, arrayed against White in the congres- 
sional hearings were 14 other experts, also 
honest and conscientious. 

To a man, they favored belts. The Air 
Force's Col, John P. Stapp, famous for his 
sudden-deceleration tests, sald: “I haye 
9,000-pound test lap belts in my car, and 
wouldn't be without them.” 

In the end the Congressmen declared in 
favor of belts. So have the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and a special committee of 
the American Medical Association. 

Meanwhile, a Cornell Medical College team 
has come up with answers about what hap- 
pens to belt users. These answers are of 
great importance to you. 

The Cornell automotive crash injury re- 
search project in the past 6 years has put 
no les sthan 20,000 auto wrecks under the 
microscope, so to speak. They have, for the 
first time, been able to work with careful 
and detailed reports, thanks to the police 
and doctors of 22 safety-minded States. The 
important thing is: 714 of those wrecks have 
involved seat-belt owners. 

The Cornell project is sponsored by the 
U.S. Public Health Service, the Department 
of Defense, the Ford Motor Co., and the 
Chrysler Corp. Here is how Dr. John O. 
Moore, director of the project, now answers 
some of those questions that have worried 
motorists: 

“Can a seat belt trap me and cause my 
death?“ 

Careful study indicates this is unlikely, 
You can be in your car by wreck- 
age. Or you can be trapped because you are 
knocked unconscious. Your seat belt re- 
duces the force with which you hit any- 
thing—and thus tends to keep you con- 
scious. 3 
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“But isn't it safer to be thrown out of a 
wreck?” 

This is a a catchy idea and many people 
believe it. There will always be freak acci- 
dents in which people are thrown out and 
land on soft sod or mud or snow and live. 
Some survive even when thrown on hard 
pavement. 

But the IBM machines which store up 
accident statistics for Dr. Moore give this 
answer: 

You are five times more likely to be killed 
if you are thrown out of your car. 

“But suppose a soft-top convertible up- 
sets, Aren't you apt to be dragged under it 
and killed?” 7 

One of the first deaths to a seat-belt 
wearer inyolved a convertible that upset in 
Michigan. Critics said; “If that man had 
not been wearing a belt he might have been 
thrown clear and lived.” 

This can happen, of course. Tou must 
make a mathematical choice if you own a 
convertible. A convertible is no different 
from any other car in its tendency to roll 
over. All cars roll over about once In every 
five injury-accidents, Dr. Moore has found. 
He adds: A rollover in a convertible 
can be dangerous with or without belts. 
You can be killed by being thrown out, or 
by having the car roll over, you. 

The thing to remember, Dr. Moore says, is: 
most accidents do not involve rollover, In 
a convertible there is much greater danger 
of being pitched over the windshield or over 
the side, You must decide: if you don't 
have a belt, you may be killed by being 
thrown out or by being crushed under your 
car if ite rolls. If you do have a belt, you 
are well protected against being thrown out 
and you may or may not be killed if your car 
rolls over. 

(One solution to the convertible problem: 
conyertibles may someday be built with roll- 
over bars. These, plus seat belts, save the 
lives of many racing drivers.) 

“Should children use seat belts?” 

Dr. Moore has eight children. Each of 
them—except the baby—wears a belt. 

“But can a child open a belt in emer- 

ney?" 

Any child of 4 or over should be able to, 
Dr. Moore says. 

“What do highway police, who see many 
wrecks, think of belts?” 

Not all State patrols use them. But police 
in many States now are beginning to. In 
Maine and a few other States, use of them is 
optional. Most Maine troopers use seat belts 
on fast roads but not usually on short trips. 


However, in North Carolina and a few 
other States, use of belts is mandatory. 
Carolina troopers need no persuading, 
Several of them have walked away from bad 
crashes inyolying their own cars. Some 
Texas troopers did not walt for the State to 
buy belts; they spent their own money to 
have them installed. 

“Suppose your belt breaks?” 

A good belt will stand 3,000 or 4.600 
Pounds pull from your body. Only about 
2 in every 100 belts break in wrecks. In a 
severe crash (45 miles per hour or over) your 
belt may break—but it has already done its 
job and you land with a ton and a half less 
force than if you hadn't worn a belt. 

In North Carolina two troopers chased a 
reckless driver. At 70 miles per hour their car 
cota dain na on into a culvert—almost 

e trooper at the wheel un- 
buckled his belt and climbed out. The 
other trooper's belt broke. But it had done 
its work and he walked away. 

“Is Insurance really chea 
pate y per if I use a 

In some areas, yes. 
charge 10 percent less. 


“But do people who own belts really use 
them?” 


Certain companies 
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Of every four belt owners in an accident, 
Dr. Moore had found, three were using their 
belts, 

Let's face it; can't the belt itself injure 
or kill me?" 

If you fail to keep it snug, you could slide 
down and it might choke you. Dr. 
Moore has found no cases in which this 
has happened, however. 

He has found that belt wearers do suf- 
fer some lower torso injuries which may 
(or may not) have been caused by belts. 
But among motorists who don't wear belts, 
such injuries occur six times as often. 

Some drivers think a belt pulls back 
across the tender abdomen. It does not, If 
kept properly snug, it pulls down and back 
acrors pelvis and hips, which are strong. 

“I've heard a belt can send a pressure 
wave through the body and burst blood ves- 
sels in the heart or brain.” 

This idea has been put forth. Neither 
the Cornel! team nor the Air Force (in many 
tests with humans) has found it happens. 

“Won't my front seat passenger's head hit 
the windshield?” 

Without a belt, your passenger may go 
right out through the windshield, after his 
head smashes into the steel “header strip“ 
above it at, say, 40 mph. With a belt; his 
head may still hit the header strip or wind- 
shield or dash panel, but in all these contacts 
his head hits with greatly reduced force 
because the belt has checked his forward 
speed. He may be injured but he stands less 
chance of critical injury or death, the 
Cornell experts say. 

“If Tam driving, what happens to me?” 

You are helped several ways: (1) the belt 
reduces: the force with which you hit the 
steering column; (2) it also helps prevent a 
serious injury; collision of the knees with the 
dashboard. If the knees hit, the femur 
(upper leg bone) is often driven back to 
shatter the pelvis. This type of injury often 
heals slowly or imperfectly. 

Dr. Moore has made another finding: Belts 
sometimes help you retain control in a minor 
crash. Without a belt, you might be knocked 
away from the wheel and brake. 

“Suppose my car catches fire. Can I get 
out in time?” 

Only 2 cars in every 1,000 burn after acci- 
dents, Cornell finds. But even if yours 
should, tests by Connecticut State police 
show it only takes 1 second longer to get out 
of a car Uf you are wearing a belt. These 
tests were made with cars In normal, upright 
positions, but Dr. Moore says loosening a belt 
in any position takes only a second or two. 

“What about those newspaper stories 
about drivers killed in belts?” 

Now and then you read about a motorist 
who died while wearing a seat belt. You 
don't hear about motorists who lived be- 
cause they wore belts. That's because the 
first follow was news; the second is not. 
“The papers sometimes blame the beit.“ 
Doctor Moore says, “but often the man 
would have been killed with or without a 
belt.” 

“Do you need rear-seat belts?" 

If people regularly use your rear seat, yes. 
In & bad head-on crash, the rear seat pass- 
enger lands harder due to a curious bit of 
accident mathematics, In the split second 
after a 40-m.p.h, crash, the front seat pass- 
enger hits while the car Is still moving at 
25 mph. By the time the rear passenger 
comes sailing through the air the car has 
slowed to 10 m.p.h. Hitting the dashboard 
then is more like hitting a fixed object. 

“Are belts uncomfortable?” 


The feeling among many motorists is that 
they add tremendously to your comfort. A 
wife riding with her husband no longer has 
to shift and brace on every turn. The belt 
supports her. 


“Is it true that you are 60 percent safer 
with seat belts?" 
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That's what the Cornell study shows: you 
are 60 percent less likely to have an injury 
of any sort, Don't let this obscure the 
finding that if you wear a belt you are many 
times less apt to be thrown out—and are 
50 percent less likely to be killed. Being 
thrown from your car is the great killer. 

“Shouldn't I wait until shoulder harness 
is available?” 

It may be a long, long wait. Harness, says 
the U.S, Public Health Seryice’s Dr. James 
Goddard, is better. But even harness leaves 
the head unprotected against a vicious for- 
ward snap; in fact, the forward snap miy 
be far worse than with a lap belt. 

Cars must be redesigned before they can be 
built for harness, That's because harness 
can't be anchored’ to the floor as your lap 
belt is. It must anchor to a strong frame at 
least as high as your shoulders, 

“Don't seat belts give you a false sense of 
security and make you an overconfident 
driver?“ 

This is another catchy idea that has galned 
popularity. Studying accident speed re- 
ports, the Cornell team has found no evi- 
dence that belt wearers drive any faster than 
anybody. else, 

“How can I get a good seat belt?“ 

Use a belt recommended by the maker of 
your car, Dr. Moore says. 

“What should one cost?” 

You can get a 4000-pound beit installed for 
as little as $10, 

“Can anyone install it?” 

Any competent garage man who will ob- 
tain the drawings prepared by the manufac- 
turer of your car. Insist that he follow these 
plans, Dr. Moore advises. 

“How do belts work out in some real acci- 
dents?” 

Here are three cases: 

Case 1: Near Gallup, N. Mex., three cars 
collided at a fast clip on U.S, 66. In the first 
two, five died, two were critically hurt. Out 
of the third car stepped an entire family— 
mother, father, and two small children—un- 
hurt. Said the official police report: Mr. 
und Mrs. T, wore seat belts, which saved 
them and the children.” The belts kept the 
parents from plunging into the windshield. 
Their children flew off the rear seat and were 
cushioned by the parents. 

Case 2: In a western city recently an 
insurance man driving home from work had 
a head-on collision with an intoxicated 
driver who was on the wrong side of a curve. 
The intoxicated driver was badly hurt. 
The insurance man escaped. He wore a belt: 

Case 3; On a racetrack at Rheims, France, 
one day the American sportscar driver, John 
Fitch, rounded a curve and hit a straighta- 
way at 140 miles per hour. His car bounded 
end over end in four sickening crashes. 
Police said one bounce carried it higher than 
& telephone pole. Then it rolled sideways. 
It stopped—a pile of junk. 

Seat-belted John Fitch hunched down, 
then biackedout in the turmoil. He came 
to to se a hand—his own turning off the 
key. Then he unbuckled hia belt and ran 
A half-mile to tell his wife the miracle: He 
was safe and only bruised. 

What about Andrew White's criticism of 
belts? 

Careful experts feel that White is stressing 
only the negative aspect, There is no doubt 
about it; you can be hurt, even killed, 
with or without a belt if you are Involved 
in an accident. A head-on Impact, even at 
25 miles per hour, between two cara is a 
terrible force of which few drivers have any 
concept. But the Cornell study shows that 


In almost all cases you will be far better off 


in a belt. 

"A seat belt.“ says Dr. Moore, “Is no 
Panacea, It won't work in all cases, but we 
are finding it helps in a great majority. It 
is like a great new drug. What physician 
would discard it ns therapy if It helps most 
of his patients but doesn't help all?” 
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A seat belt Is a stopgap means of diminish- 
ing the damage done in accidents—until 
something can be done about the real prob- 
lem which is eliminating the accidents 
themselves. 


Responsibilities of State and’ Voluntary 
Agencies in Serving the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the address delivered by Dr. Wilson 
T. Sowder, State health officer, Florida 
State Board of Health, on “Responsibil- 
ities of State and Voluntary Agencies in 
Serving the Aged,” will prove of interest 
to my colleagues; therefore, it is my 
pleasure to have it inserted in the 
RECORD: 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE AND VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES IN SERVING THE AGED 


(By Wilson T. Sowder) 


The problems of the aged are so broad, so 
diversitied, and so protean in their nature 
that probably few can claim a competency 
to understand or solve them all. Such prob- 
lems as health, housing, employment, recre- 
ation, and counseling require the attention 
of specialists who have little in common and 
who have a very underdeveloped experience 
or tradition of working together on a com- 
mon task. One of the first handicaps that 
we encounter in a determination of respon- 
&ibilities is the old, old one, stated very suc- 
cinctly in the saying: “What is everybody's 
business is nobody's business,” It is for 
that reason that I haye felt somewhat inade- 
quate to apply my own specialized training 
and experience in the field of public health 
toward suggesting responsibilities for other 
State and voluntary agencies. I shall try, 
however, to look at the problems of the aged 
from the standpoint of a plain citizen, and 
to give most of my attention to the forest 
and very little to the trees. 

I find, however, that I have handicaps even 
when I attempt to do this. In my office in 
Jacksonville it is a standing joke (I hope) 
that 1 am 39 years of age, and that I have 
been so for several years. My viewpoint, 
therefore, is that of an outsider. It is that 
of one who has never been old, alone, neg- 
lected, or unemployed. I have never lived 
on a welfare grant or a small pension, I 
have never lived in a nursing home or a 
home for the aged. I have never lost my 
children, my wife, or even my parents by 
death, and I do not know what it is like to 
be old and feeble, sick, and without the 
friends and family of youth and middle age. 
T have had little experience to help me to 
Frasp the viewpoint of persons in these situ- 
atlons, and to know what they would like to 
have or would like to do. I can only guess 
from my own background and experience, 
and assume that I am like most other people. 
and that young. middie-nged, and old people 
haye basically the same emotions, needs, and 
desires, 

Although I have never been old, I have 

n sick, and I know what that is like. 
Although I have never been without family 
or friends, I am moody enough and sensitive 
enough to have felt alone many times and to 

w the misery of the feoling. Although I 
have always had enough money for the es- 
Sentinls of life, I have enough trouble paying 
My bills to understand at least partially what 
it must be like not to have money for even 
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these. Also, as the head of a family and of 
a State agency, and witk such authority as 
goes with these positions, I know the feeling 
of frustration when things do not go my way. 
I can imagine the bitterness of old people 
who have so little power to command either 
respect or obedience at a time when their 
thought habits are cast in the somewhat 
inflexible mold of age. They have little abil- 
ity to adjust themselves to thelr new and 
unpleasant situation. On the other hand, I 
am crabbed and crotchery and irritable 
enough, and have insight enough to know it, 
to see its effect on my family and my friends. 
I understand, therefore, how much love and 
tolerance is needed of young people for old 
people who may be worse than I am in these 
respects. However, we cannot afford to be 
overly sentimental or fatuous in evaluating 
the needs of the aged. We must be realistic 
and consider their special handicaps and 
peccadillos as well as their special assets and 
virtues, and not expect more than human 
tolerance of them by others, 

Who are the aged? Should we accept 65 
years as the lower boundary of our problem? 
Is any other limit feasible in discussing 
services for the aged? For one I wish there 
were. It is common knowledge that people 
age at different rates, and that some people 
become aged prematurely, while others seem 
to remain youthful always. It is true that 
age is a state of mind. It is also true that 
to a great extent age depends upon the state 
of one's health. In considering services to 
the aged, the mental and physical condition 
is of tremendous importance in determining 
needs. Other possible services depend upon 
an evaluation of these. Furthermore, if I 
may depart a little from my promise to talk 
to you as a plain citizen, it is important to 
me as a public health physician to be able 
to consider all possible preventive measures 
in connecttion with health services for the 
aged. 

Some have likened our life on this earth 
to a river that meanders its way through 
the years to its eventual goal—the great 
ocean of Eternity. Now if life is a river, or 
even somewhat like a river, perhaps what we 
are trying to do is to see that it is clear, at- 
tractive, and free of polluting agents in its 
later course; and just before it empties itself 
into the great unknown ocean of the Here- 
after. If this is what we are trying to do, 
it will occur to all of us that perhaps the 
pollution occurs, or at least some of it, far- 
ther up toward the source. This should be 
investigated and if found to be true then our 
remedies should be applied accordingly. I 
am sure in my own mind that this is true to 
a large extent. It is obvious to us in the 
field of health that many diseases of the 
aged, such as hedrt disease, arthritis, dia- 


„betes, arteriosclerosis, kidney disease, and 


others, usually start earlier in life. 
Frequently a healthier old age can be as- 
sured (note that I say healthier, not 
healthy) by preventive measures taken in 
youth and middle age. A healthy mental 
outlook in the aged can be produced only 
by the acquisition of a healthy mental atti- 
tude early in life. Certainly economic se- 
curity must be built for old age during the 
more productive years, and recreation is 
easier to provide for old people who have al- 
rendy developed interests outside their 
bread-and-butter occupations. It would 
therefore be very unfortunate if all our, 
thought and planning were devoted to the 
people who are already across the arbitrary 
line that we use to distinguishd youth from 
age, and none to the tasks of producing a 
sound, healthy, happy, and economically se- 
cure group of older citizens. The object we 
have in mind, I believe, is to remove the 
noxious polluting agents of insecurity, pov- 
erty, sickness (mental and physical), lone- 
liness, and idleness from the delta regions of 
the stream of life. We cannot therefore 
atford to neglect the upper reaches and trib- 
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utarles; and we must carry on s pollution- 
abatement program throughout the length 
of the river, 

However, we must distinguish somehow 
between service programs for the aged and 
the many, many efforts that have been made, 
are being made, and must be made in the 
future to minimize the need for these serv- 
ices, All our public health programs, all 
medical-care programs, all mental health and 
child-guidance programs are aimed directly 
or indirectly at preducing a mentally and 
physically healthy old person, All our retire- 
ment systems and our social security system 
are nimed at reducing economic insecurity in 
old age. We are concerned today with plan- 
ning for remedies for the problems that re- 
main in spite of all our best efforts in the 
area of prevention. It might be well for us 
to recognize that some of the troubles of 
older people may be due, paradoxically 
enough, to efforts to provide for a healthy, 
secure, and contented old age. 

In fact, the magnitude of the problem to 
begin with is directly the result of the tre- 
mendous success of medical science and pub- 
lic health in the past few generations which 
has led to a sharp curtailment of deaths 
from infectious and.communicable diseases, 
especially in infancy and early life. The 
prevention of early death and the prolonga- 
tion of life have been the goals which even 
now occupy the major energies of all persons 
in the medical and allied sciences. Lit tie 
thought has been given along the way to the 
possibility that any human misery or un- 
happiness might follow success in these 
efforts—but such results face us now. Let 
me hasten to assure you, however, that I do 
not favor high death rates in infancy and 
youth. Our social security system and many 
of our retirement programs were developed 
in years when economic conditions were not 
so good as they are now. They may have 
been adequate at the time to provide security 
in old age, but we are now finding that owing 
possibly to increasing prosperity these are 
inadequate, - 

Furthermore, these plans were based on 
the presumption that people want to retire 
when they reach the threshold of old age, 
but we now find that this cannot be taken 
for granted. It is definitely not true in a 
high percentage of cases, Furthermore, 
prosperity and retirement programs have ex- 
pedited a change in attitudes toward older 
people by their offspring and other younger 
relatives. When times were not so good, 
young families often had to live with their 
parents, This may have been hard on the 
young people but it was probably good for 
the aged. With more prosperity and with 
our active homebuilding programs most 
young people are able to afford their ‘own 
homes, and thus they feel free to let the old 
folks shift for themselves with their pensions 
and savings. 

I may be very wrong in speculating that 
some of our past efforts aimed directly or 
indirectly toward helping the aged have had 
undesirable side effects. However, right or 
wrong, there is nevertheless a great need for 
wise planning for the future.so that we do 
not agravate their problems instead of solv- 
ing them. 

One simple step that might be taken more 
often was suggested to me by my friend Dr. 
Robert Kleemeler, whose paper appears else- 
where in this book. He suggested that the 
old people themselves should be asked what 
they want before we make too many plans 
for them. While I hope I am not antici- 
pating his talk too much it does seem to 
me that this is a very sound approach. We 
might very well, if it has not already been 
done, survey representative groups of old 
people and find out what they want. I 
think we might take for granted that they 
want the maximum of mental and physical 
health; but should we take for granted that 
we know whether they will be better of 
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with their own families, or elsewhere? We 
need to examine carefully a thesis that 
Shakespeare developed in one of his poems: 


“Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together; 
Youth is full of pleasance, 
Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, 
Age like winter bare, 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age's breath is short, 

Youth is nimble, age is lame; 
Youth ts hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; 
Youth is wild, and age ls tame, 
Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth I do adore thee." 


It would involve no disrespect to Shake- 
speare as a poet to study further the question 
as to whether youth and age can or should 
live together. was young and 
possibly biased when he wrote these words, 
and he never lived to be old. But we do 
know that he wrote his plays and poems for 
Money and that as soon as he was able he 
hied himself back to his home and to a 
peaceful life of retirement with his wife and 
children. Had it not been for his premature 
death in middie age from a disease probably 
now preventable, it is very likely that he 
would himself have demonstrated that youth 
and age can live together very well. 

It is very likely that if we took more care 
before we segregated our old people we would 
detect among them a high proportion of 
Father Williams, who could be a source of joy 
and entertainment to their children and 
grandchildren. Father William, as You 
know, is a creation of Lewis Carroll: 


Tou are old, Father William,’ the young 
man said, 
‘And your hair has become yery white; 
“And yet you incessantly stand on your 
head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?“ 


In my youth,’ Father William replied to his 
son. 
I feared it might injure the brain; 
‘But now that I'm perfectly sure I have 
none, 
"Why, I do it again and again.“ “ 


And in reply to another question about 
his remarkable ability to chew anything, 
Father William replied: 


In my youth,’ said his father, I took to 
the law, 
“And argued each case with my wife; 
‘And the muscular strength which It gave 
to my Jaw, 
Has lasted the rest of my lte.“ 


Nowadays Father William would run a seri- 
ous risk of being hustled off to a nursing 
home, or even to the State mental hospital, 
because of such foolishness. 

While I think that there Is a very urgent 
need for further studies to determine what 
services are needed by the aged and how to 
Provide them, I am certain that we know 
enough already to be doing more than we 
are. Some very clear and basic facts are 
availabie to all of us who care to look for 
them, We have in our country and in the 
State of Florida more old people, and a 
greater percentage of old People, than we 
have ever had before. Today we haye in the 
United States 14 million persons 65 years 
of age and over, and within 10 years we can 
expect around 20 million. The rate of in- 
crease of older people has been twice that 
of the population as a whole. Also one- 
third of these 14 million oldsters are already 
75 years Old or older. | Women outnumber 
men in these age groups, more and more, 
and year by year. It is estimated that by 
1975 there wili be 40 percent more women 
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than men alive in the ages past 65. Also 
most of these women are, and will be, single, 
usually widowed. The figures are now 62 
percent for women, as compared to 31 per- 
cent for men. 

Less than half of our people over 65 are 
employed, and most of them do not have 
an adequate income from any source to 
maintain a decent standard of living. They 
are poorly housed because of inadequate in- 
come, and yet a larger percentage of the 
income of the elderly goes for rent than 
is true of the general population. The aged 
also suffer more from chronic illnesses. 
About one-half of them have some chronic 
disease or physical disability, and although 
they make up only about 8 percent of the 
total population, they constitute 40 percent 
of the total of persons in the country who 
are disabled for 3 months or more each year. 

We therefore have already a fairly clear 
picture of the present state of that seg- 
ment of our population whose talents and 
energies are largely responsible for the prog- 
ress made in this country during the past 
40 or 50 years. Also we know enough to 
see fairly clearly the fate that awalts those 
of us in this next younger generation—un- 
less something is done. Many of us do not 
have long to wait for these chill gray years— 
and if we do nothing to help the generation 
of our fathers, how can we expect help from 
our sons? There is no doubt, according to 
the facts now available, that the lot of the 
aged, in this most healthy and prosperous 
country in the world, is a sad one, It is, in 
the main, one of poverty, loneliness, un- 
employment, malnutrition, boredom, squal- 
or, sickness, insecurity, mental depression, 
and unnecessary mental and moral deterio- 
ration, Is it necessary in this country of 
ours for our own fathers and mothers to 
say, or to fee], as did the yillain Macbeth: 


“I have lived long enough; my way of life— 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have.“ 


Could we not on the other hand in this 
Christian civilization of ours at least make 
it possible for our elderly citizens to feel as 
equanimous and secure about old age as 
did the pagan writer Cicero when he wrote: 
Old age is the consummation of life, just as 
of a play.” 

And to learn with a Christian poet (Du 
Bartas, 1544-1590) that: 


“Who well lives, long lives; for this age of 


ours 
Should not be numbered by yearg, dales 
and hours.” 


I have mentioned briefly some of the facts 
that are well known about the aged and some 
of the problems, as I see them, that concern 
them. I will now outline a few of the prin- 
ciples that in my opinion may be followed 
In arriving at a solution. We often hear the 
saying these days, “I don’t have any problems 
that money won't cure.” While it Is doubt- 
ful that money would cure all the Ills of the 
aged, it is certainly true that an adequate 
income for all the aged would do more to 
help than anything else, except perhaps a 
cure for aging itself. The provision of an 
adequate income would certainly banish 
poverty, provide better nutrition, better 
housing, better medical care, and go far to- 
ward relieving the other related ills of our 
oldsters. In attacking this problem it must 
be kept in mind that some of our aged are 
now employed, some are not; some are em- 
picynble, some are not; some could be made 
employabie through vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and some could not; some are sick, and 
some are well; most are mentally competent, 
but some are not; and last of all while many 
want to work, some prefer to enjoy leisure in 
their old age or to work only part time. We 
should respect the wishes of this latter group 
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wherever possible. Leisure Is not a sin in 
my view if one can afford it, and the old 
should haye earned it if any group has. 

There is a general impression, however, 
that the aged are in general happier working 
than not working. Certainly it Is desirable 
from economic and social points of view. It 
increases the income of the individual. It 
decreases the burden of the support of the 
elderly on the young and middle-aged 
groups. It releives loneliness and boredom, 
prevents mental depression and mental de- 
terioration. It is now agreed that retire- 
ment policies should be liberalized so that 
everybody can continue to work as long as 
they are physically able, if they desire to do 
so. It is agreed that elderly persons can be 
useful employees. It is agreed too that every 
effort should be made to eliminate laws, 
regulations, and policies that discriminate 
against the employment of older persons on 
account of age alone. It is well known that 
now not only persons over 65 but men as 
young as 45 and women as young as 35 find 
their ages a handicap in seeking employ- 
ment. In seeking such changes we should, 
however, not fall to study and consider the 
problems of the employer, whether private 
or governmental. We must not forget the 
obligations now imposed upon, or assumed 
by, the employer to his employees. It would 
not be economically sound to expect an em- 
ployer to assume the same obligations to- 
ward a pew employer 75 years of age as to- 
ward one 25 years of age. 

The young can more easily learn the 
intricacies of an unfamiliar job. A business 
can afford to invest more in a young em- 
ployee with a longer expectation of employ- 
ment than in an older person whose antici- 
pated years of employment are few. The 
Placement of older persons in jobs they al- 
ready know is desirable and preferable. On 
the other hand, if they must be trained in a 
new skill, the investment in training must 
be correlated with the expected time of use- 
ful service, 

At present there scems to be a shortage of 
personnel in all fields of endeavor in our 
country, including unskilled and skilled 
labor, and in all the technical and profes- 
sional fields. It would seem, therefore, to be 
only & problem of education, organization, 
and distribution to provide employment for 
every employable person. It seems to me 
that one of the biggest and least tapped 
pools of labor, and one that is growing fast- 
est, is that of older women. Most women 
over 65 are single, usually widowed, are un- 
employed, and need money. Furthermore, 
they have developed skills over a lifetime in 
housekeeping, cooking, home nursing, and 
related fields. Coincidentally some of the 
most urgent needs of the aged are In these 
very fields, Would it not be wonderful if 
some statesman should appear amongst us 
with the ability of an Augustus, who could 
show us that the solution of many of the 
Problems of the aged lies within the prob- 
loms itself, and among the aged themselves. 

We know that governmental agencies are 
supporting—and must continue, and must 
increase their support of—aged persons, and 
particulariy those that are sick or otherwise 
unemployable. We know also that goyern- 
mental agencies must give supplementary as- 
sistance to other aged persons with marginal 
incomes. There is an increasing realization, 
too, that cash grants are not enough, and 
will probably never be enough. There is a 
growing realization that outright 100 per- 
cent governmental care through inctitu- 
tionalization Is not a proper remedy in more 
than a minute fraction of cases. It is gen- 
erally thought that old people are better of 
at home than elsewhere. Some think, and 
some States are acting on the premise, that 
if they have no home of their own they are 
better off in a foster home. It is gencrally 
agreed that it is desirable to postpone in- 
stitultionalization for illness or other reasons 
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as long as possible. The positive side of this 
8 may therefore be stated as fol- 
ows: 

1. Help the aged to stay mentally and 
physically well; help them to stay in their 
own hames, with or near their own friends 
and relatives, young and old; help them to 
stay employed, gainfully if desired and pos- 
sible; help them to remain self-supporting; 
give aid if necessary to accomplish this pur- 


pose, 

2. If this is not possible, help them to stay 
in a home near friends and relatives. 

3. Even if the aged are ill or infirm, provide 
home care if possible through home nurs- 
ing, visiting nurses, and homemakers, with 
occasional visits to clinics or doctors’ offices. 

4. If this is not possible, and if the client 
Is not acutely ill, mentally or physically, 
consider a nursing home near friends and 
relatives. - 

5. The next step (or next line of defense) 
is a chronic-disease hospital nearest home, 
friends, and relatives, 

6. The next step (or line of defense) is 
a general hospital or medical center where 
medical and psychiatric studies can be made, 
treatment given, and the patient returned 
to as near the No. 1 situation as possible. 
If a return is not possible, then as a last 
resort: 

7. A distant county, regional, State. or 
Federal institution. Here every effort should 
be made to reverse the process and return 
the patient to the lowest numbered of these 
alternatives that is possible. 

If through professional bing I have stated 
this process in primarily medical terms I 
apologize, but I belleve that each of you 
can translate my language into yours 
whether you are in the field of sociology, 
vocational rehabilitation, housing; or some 
other. 

Now having dogmatically stated some lines 
of defense and some points of resistance to 
the permanent incarceration and segrega- 
tion of the old; and haying assumed benefits 
to them by these processes, I should Uke to 
return to an idea that I brought up a mo- 
ment ago. I believe I listed as the all-too- 
common problems of old age the following: 
Unemployment, poverty and financial inse- 
curity, squalor—poor housing, malnutrition, 
loneliness, boredom, emotional insecurity, 
mental depression, sickness, mental deterio- 
ration. f 

I suggested that money was the answer to 
Many of these problems. This can be pro- 
vided only by personal savings (retirement, 
and so on), by current employment, or by 
private or governmental aid. The latter is a 
sad but necessary last resort. I have sug- 
gested that old people—men and women— 
in general want to be employed, and that 
many of them can offer valuable services to 
our present economy which is crying for 
more workers. I have mentioned the fact 
that our biggest and most rapidly growing 
Pool of employable unemployed is that of 
older women, I said that they already had 
Special skills in the areas of homemaking, 
cooking, home nursing, and so on; and I 
have pointed out that one of the most com- 
mon needs of old people is for a home. I 
know that much is already being done in 
the country to use the talents of older 
women in these fields, but could not more 
be done? Would it not be possible to mo- 
billze more effectively the resources. that 
exist In our aged population to solve the 
Problems of their own group? 

Would it not be possible, for instance, 
for our society, even through governmental 
Agencies, to provide a more adequate income 
to old-age-assistance beneficiaries who are 
Willing to devote some of their time to serv- 
ing others? Would it not be possible, for 
instance, for Jane Doe to act as nurse’s ald 
or housekeeper for the Smith sisters while 
they are Il, and prevent their removal to a 
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nursing home or other institution? Would 
this not be a cheaper and more satisfactory 
solution than the latter alternative? Might 
not Uncle Jim, retired carpenter, do minor 
home repairs for Aunt Mathilda and the 
Smith sisters? Father William, you recall, 
is in his dotage but still happiest at home. 
He may be rather trying to his family and 
they may feel the need for an elderly baby 
sitter at times, or even for some sort of 
gerontological day nursery. These are only 
random thoughts and they may not be 
practical, but it does seem possible to me 
that much of the manpower to do many of 
the things needed by the elderly is available 
among the elderly themselves. 

There is no doubt as to the need for more 
activity by State and voluntary agencies in 
providing services to the aged. There is a 
need for individual and joint action by 
agencies concerned with health, welfare, edu- 
cation, employment, development, and many 
other fields. About half of the States now 
have an official agency especially concerned 
with the problems of the aged. It is prob- 
able that every State ought to have some 
such agency, and this is recommended by the 
Council of State Governments. It is the 
recommendation of that body that such an 
agency be without operating or service re- 
sponsibilities, and that its basic functions 
be stimulation, advice, and coordination: 
One pattern might be a commission made 
up of private citizens appointed by the 
Governor which would be an advisory body 
to the Governor and to an Interagency or 
interdepartmental committee also appointed 
by him, 

It seems to me that it would be simpler 
to have a mixed commission or committee 
of private citizens and agency heads in the 
first place, and it would be helpful also to 
have membership from the legislature. It 
has been my observation that public bodies 
with such a makeup work very well in 
Florida. Certainly one of the things that 


‘should be stimulated first by such a commis- 


sion ts further study and research on the 
problem. We need to know more about what 
to do and how to do it. 

Among the other things that some State 
agencies are doing or can do are the 
following: 

They can develop public awareness and 
interest in the problems of aging. 

They can discourage mandatory retire- 
ment, 

They can encourage the employment of 
the elderly, and assist in their retraining 
and replacement, 

They can provide special counseling serv- 
ices for the aged. > 

They can help prevent discrimination in 
employment on account of age alone. 

They can also take-the leadership in the 
promotion of sound retirement plans by 
younger people. 

The adequacy of grants for old-age assist- 
ance recipients should be frequently re- 
yiewed, and improvements in provisions for 
medical and nursing care constantly sought. 
Florida has recently made provision for the 
hospitalization of the acutely ill of all ages, 
but more needs to be done for those with 
long-term sickness. It would be much bet- 
ter if this were provided on a local level by 
local agencies. Every avenue should be ex- 
plored that offers to provide better housing 
for the aged, To meet this need one State 
requires that 5 percent of all apartments in 
State-alded projects be set aside for older 
people, and consideration is being given to 
State loans for nonprofit developers, and 
also to State guarantees of bonds for housing 
developments which provide for the aged. 

Health agencies, of course, have a tremen- 
dous responsibility. They usually have the 
responsibility for the licensing of nursing 
homes. It is a difficult and almost impossible 
task to insure the maintenance of minimum 
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standards of care and safety when adequate 
funds are simply not available for the pay- 
ment of the costs of these. According to a 
joint study by personnel of the health and 
welfare agencies of Florida, about $150 ptr 
month is the minimum needed to purchase 
the nursing-home care that is required for 
an elderly person. How, then, can this be 
attained for welfare recipients whose month- 
ly income may be only $60 per month? Some 
counties are making supplementary pay- 
ments to nursing homes in order to assure 
minimum standards ef care, This practice 
should be extended and other avenues for 
solving this problem explored. 

The Florida State Board of Health and its 
aMillated county health departments are also 
carrying on and steadily extending health 
programs for the control of chronic diseases, 
such as heart disease, cancer, diabetes, mal- 
nutrition, mental illness, and tuberculosis. 
While these diseases are by no means con- 
fined to elderly persons, they are certainly of 
vital Importance to them. To a large extent 
they are all gerfatric programs, although it 
would not be desirable or practicable to limit 
them to the aged. They give promise of 
better health to the aged of the future. 

The Florida State Board of Health also has 
a new and unique program for the hospitali- 
zation of the acutely Ul, other than welfare 
recipients; and this is coordinated 
not only with that of the department of 
public welfare, but with county hospitaliza- 
tion plans throughout the State. It was in 
fact developed as à program for aiding the 
counties to care for their own necdy sick. 
Studies need to be made as to how to take 
care of the chronically ill, and it is hoped 
that local governmental bodies will take more 
responsibility in this area. 

The State board of health also has active 
plans for the promotion and doing of research 
not only in the field of geriatrics but in all 
flelds of health. An active research coordi- 
nator is already at work, and committees 
have been appointed to aid him. Consult- 
ants from various parts of the country have 
visited Florida to help us plan an active re- 
search program. Major attention will be 
given to the chronic diseases and to other 
geriatric problems. The 1955 legislature in 
Florida established in the State board of 
health a council on research and training in 
mental health and appropriated funds to be 
spent upon the advice of this council. Dr. 
Kleemeter has the honor of being the chair- 
man of this council, and his interest in the 
field of gerontology assures us that the prob- 
lems of the aged will not he neglected. 
Despite these activities I must confess that 
even in my own agency our efforts are piti- 
fully inadequate. We-are determined, how- 
ever, to do better in the future, and we are 
confident that our sister State agencies share 
this determination. I am sure, though, that 
we would all welcome a coordinating agency 
devoted exclusively to the problems of the 
aged, just as we welcome, and are proud of, 
this forum that is provided here by the Uni- 
versity of Florida for the sharing of our 
knowledge as well as of our aspirations for 
more knowledge. 

Florida has had unusually happy relation- 
ships between its official and voluntary 
agencies. This has been true to my personal 
knowledge in the field of health. There has 
been no such thing here as overlapping or 
duplication of services; or lack of contact 
or coordination, Many official agencies, or 
subdivisions of them, can in fact trace their 
parentage to a voluntary health agency. 
This is true of our cancer and tuberculosis 
programs in the State board of health. On 
the other hand, we in the official agencies 
haye sometimes had a hand in the organiza- 
tion of voluntary agencies, and we certainly 
are consistent supporters and participants in 
their work. The Florida Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, the Florida Heart As- 
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sociation, the Florida Mental Health As- 
sociation, and the Florida division of the 
American Cancer Society all have a tremen- 
dous interest in the problems of the aged, 
and also a willingness and determination to 
help work them out. The State board of 
health has in the past worked closely with 
these organizations in the areas of their 
special interests, and they have so divided 
up the work to be done that there has been 
no conflict of interest and no funds un- 
necessarily spent in duplicating the work of 
each other. The new council on aging shows 
great promise in the field of gerontology in 
Florida, and could very well develop the 
kind of coordination in the work of various 
voluntary agencies having an interest in 
gerontology that a State commission could 
do for the official agencies. It is my belief 
that the primary function of a voluntary 
agency lies not in the field of direct services 
but in public education, promotion, stimu- 
lation, legislation, and support of official 
agencies. All official and voluntary agencies 
must, however, join hands to secure the 
maximum of coordination of effort so that 
no dollar of funds from any source is 
wasted, and so that no erg of potential 
energy that may be devoted to the solution 
of our problems is wasted, 

Also we need to join together for the 
purpose of mobilizing the communities 
throughout the State, because that Is where 
the actual work nceds to be done. We must 
not forget, though, to enlist the support of 
and make use of the specialized knowledge 
of our professional organizations. Our 
physicians, nurses, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, and other groups must be asked for 
advice and assistance early and often. They 
must be asked for help not only as indiyid- 
uals but through their professional societies. 
It has been my experience that when this 18 
done the returns are bountiful. Also our 
church, fraternal, and civic organizations 
need to be more fully mobilized, and through 
these processes we can gain the support of 
the citizens of the State for the development 
and carrying out of plans that should help 
to improve the lot of that most deserving 
but least privileged group of American citi- 
zens—the aged. 

Our generation is deeply in debt to the one 
that just precedes us. We have the means, 
and we have the obligation, to pay this debt 
by doing all that is within our power to 
restore the dignity and serenity to the de- 
clining years of our older citizens which are 
their birthright. Iam sure that the devoted 
purpose of every participant in this confer- 
ence is to help all the aged people, in this 
country of ours and in this great State of 
ours, to pass their declining years in that 
state of peace and tranquillity which was so 
beautifully described by the poet William 
Wordsworth in his own declining years: 


»The innocent brightness of a newborn day 
is lovely yet: 

The clouds that gather round the setting 
sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality: 

Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won. 

1 to the human heart by which we 

ve, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
fears, 

To DA ae meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 
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Section 315 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial given by Mr. Thad 
M. Sandstrom, general manager, WIBW 
Radio and WIBW-TV, Topeka, Kans., 
regarding section 315 of the Federal 
Communications Act, the so-called equal 
time provision. 

Mr. Sandstrum is highly respected in 
the radio and television industry. He 
has many years of experience. In my 
opinion, his comments merit the close 
attention and consideration of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. The editorial follows: 

Good evening. My name is Thad M. 
Sandstrom, I am general manager of WIBW 
Radio and WIBW-TV. I am appearing on 
television to state an editorial opinion of 
these stations, 

Today I want to visit with you a few 
moments about a subject of vital concern 
to the radio and television stations in the 
United States and a matter which we be- 
lieve should be of vital concern to you as 
radio and television Usteners. It pertains to 
legislation currently- pending before the 
Congress of the United States concerning a 
section of the rules of the Federal Com- 
munication Commission popularly known as 
section 315. This is the so-called equal time 
provision of the rules and regulations of 
the Federal Communication Commission 
which governs political broadcasts on radio 
and television stations throughout the 
United States. 

The FCC rules say in so many words that 
if a radio or television station grants time to 
a candidate for political office, then equal 
facilities must be made avallable to his op- 
ponent. For example, if we grant 30 min- 
utes of free time to the Republican candi- 
date for Governor of Kansas, then under the 
FCC rules, we must also grant 30 minutes of 
free time to the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. I don't belleve any broadcaster 
quarrels with this part of section 315. We 
believe broadcasters have a record of fair- 
ness—that outstanding public service pro- 
grams such as face the Nation,” Meet the 
Press,” “Capitol Cloakroom," and other public 
service features—have a longstanding 
record of giving fair treatment to candidates 
from both major parties and to points of 
view of opposing sides. Section 315 relates 
not only to free time, but also to paid time 
that is to say, if a Republican candidate for 
Governor is charged $100 for a 30-minute 
broadcast at 8 o'clock in the evening, 
then a broadcast for the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor also must be charged at 
the rate of $100. Broadcasters find no fault 
with this particular item either. 

The matter came to a head a few weeks 
ago in a case revolving around a man by the 
name of Lar Daly, a self-announced candi- 
date for mayor of Chicago, on the tickets of 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
Everyone knew he had not a chance to win, 
but nonetheless he was a candidate for office 
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and was seeking to win the election. To 
quote from an editorial in the New York 
Times of Sunday, June 21, “One of the cur- 
rent nightmares of the radio and television 
industry is the Lar Daly case. Daly, a 
perennial splinter group candidate for office 
in Chicago, demanded equal broadcast time 
last winter after a Chicago television station 
showed Mayor Richard Daily, a candidate for 
renomination, welcoming the President of 
Argentina and supporting a March of Dimes 
campaign. The Federal Communications 
Commission held that under section 315 of 
the Federal Communications Act, Daly was 
entitled to the free time. 

“Last week, the FCC affirmed its original 
decision. It held that under section 315 as 
now written, it had no choice but to interpret 
any appearance of a political candidate on 
radio or TV as use of the station. But ‘in 
hearings on the issue last week before the 
Senate Commerce Committee, John C. 
Doerfer, Chairman of the FCC, suggested 
that the dilemma could be resolved by ex- 
empting newscasts and special events—such 
as political conventions from the equal time 
ruling. Congress is expected to make some 
change along those lines.” 

If this ruling is allowed to stay in effect, 
we doubt seriously if radio and television sta- 
tions will be able to do an adequate job of 
reporting the next presidential election. It 
amounts to this—if we are to give time to the 
candidates of either of the major parties, 
then we would be forced to give time, equal 
time, on newscasts, on public forum pro- 
grams, etc., to candidates from all sorts of 
parties. In 1952, for example, no less than 
18 political parties had presidential candi- 
dates. When our station carried the accept- 
ance speeches of General Eisenhower and 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson, and later the dramatic 
meeting of General Eisenhower and Senator 
Nixon immediately after the Nixon fund epi- 
sode, we thereby placed ourselves under an 
obligation to give equal time to such candi- 
dates as Eric Haus, Ferrel Dobbs, Henry 
J6waski, Don DuMont, Homer A. Tomlinson, 
Fred C. Proll, Edward Longstreet Boden, and 
Eileen Linia W. Jensen. Have you ever heard 
of them? They were all nonimated for the 
presidency by one party or another in 1952, 
and under section 315, were entitled to as 
much time free as Elsenhower and Stevenson. 
In 1956, there were again 18 political par- 
ties with presidential candidates. They in- 
cluded the New Party, the For America Party, 
the Mississippi Black and Tan Grand Old 
Party, and the American Third Party. The 
minopity-party candidates got only 410,000 
of the 62 million votes cast. One of these 
minor parties, the American Party, got 483 
votes and one, the Christian Nationalist, was 
reported to have received 8 votes. 

Yet, under section 315, the rules under 
which we of radio and television: operate, we 
were not permitted to distinguish between 
Stevenson and Jensen, between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Christian Nationalist. 

May I make one further quote from Dr. 
Frank Stanton's testimony before the com- 
mittee considering this legislation. Dr. 
Stanton ts president of CBS, Inc, Quote: 
“For all practical purposes, the Lar Daly 
decision makes it mathematically impossible 
for radio and television to report any po- 
Utical campaign in its own way and take 
advantage of its own technical capabilities. 
For example, during the 1956 presidential 
election campaign, the CBS Television Net- 
work devoted about 20 percent of its news 
time to the presidential and vice presiden- 
tial candidates of two major parties. Some 
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time on virtually every newscast from Labor 
Day to election day was devoted to the cam- 
paign. And most of this 20 percent was 
devoted not to reports of what was said, but 
rather to film showing the major candidates 
in the course of thelr campaigns. Under 
the Lar Daly decision, we would be required 
to give equivalent time almost certainly on 
these regular newscasts to all presidential 
and vice presidential candidates of all 
parties who ask for it. There were as I 
have noted and as near as we can calculate, 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
of no less than 18 parties in 1956. To fur- 
nish them all with time equivalent to that 
which we gave in 1956 to the Democratic and 
Republican presidential and vice presidential 
candidates would have required us to give 
time to total substantially more than all 
time spent by all our television newscasts 
on all the news, and of course there would 
be no time left for any other news.“ Dr. 
Stanton ssys in conclusion, “Simple mathe- 
matics establishes that we have no choice 
but to turn our microphones and cameras 
away from all candidates during campaign 
periods." 

It seems to WIBW radio and TV that this 
is a matter that affects every listener and 
viewer of our station. If you want to see 
news about important happenings on the 
political front; if you want an opportunity 
to see major candidates for yourself and 
make your mind up as to whether or not 
you wish to vote for this candidate or that 
candidate, then there must be some relief 
from section 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tion Commission rules and regulations. You 
can help by writing a card or letter to Con- 
gressman WILLIAM H. Avery or Congressman 
Eowarp Rees, Senator Frank CARLSON, or 
Senator Anprew SCHOEPPEL, telling them 
that you believe there should be a change 
in section 315, that you believe the radio 
and television stations today are respon- 
sible and deserve the right to report news 
as they see fit. We assure you that if the 
rules pertaining to section 315 are modified 
that we at WIBW radio and WIBW-TV shall 
continue to treat news fairly as we have in 


the past. 


Majority Leader Johnson Chooses 
Achievement as Democratic Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all familiar with the constructive 
record of three successive Democratic 
Congresses which have served this 
country and our people back home well 
and faithfully even under the present 
Republican administration. 

The American people have consist- 
ently. expressed decisive approval of the 
Democratic Party’s foresight and hard 
work in Congress in putting the interests 
of our country first. Ours is a record we 
can be proud of and ours are leaders we 
can support wholeheartedly. 

As an example of the gratitude and 
appreciation of Americans for the 
achievements of the Democratic Party 
and the sound goals of our leaders, I 
would call to the attention of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House and Senate 
the following editorial from the June 25, 
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1959, Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise com- 
mending Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
Joxunson’s leadership in the advance- 
ment of a constructive legislative pro- 
gram: 

GOOD ror SENATOR JOHNSON 


‘The American people should feel grateful 
to Senate Majority Leader Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son for offering anew to cooperate with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on the advancement of a 
constructive legislative program. 

“If we have a choice between political is- 
sues and achievement, we will choose 
achievement," said the Texas lawmaker. 

It is the sort of statement that grows out 
of statesmanship. 

Furthermore, it gives evidence of keen po- 
litical perception and an awareness that ob- 
structionist tactics in Congress can do little 
good to either Mr. JOHNSON or the Demo- 
cratic Party; in fact, that they might harm 
both immeasurably. 

This is especially true in light of the fact 
that pollsters report a new firming of the 
Chief Executive's popularity. And the 
mounting evidence that the balanced budget 
campaign of the White House is getting sup- 
port from the public. 

Aside from the fact that Senator JOHNSON 
has little truck with the obstructionist in 
Goyernment, one must recognize at all times 
the Texans’ amazing ability to find the pulse 
of the people. 

It makes him- something of a political 
genius. 


Lowenstein Writes Letter on Textile 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from Mr. Leon 
Lowenstein, who is an outstanding figure 
on the American textile manufacturing 
scene, Mr. Lowenstein, in his capacity 
as executive chairman of the board of 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., has first- 
hand knowledge of how excessive 
amount of foreign textile imports are 
affecting various areas in our Nation, 
for his firm operates mills in several 
sections. One of these is located in 
Huntsville, Ala., and, with its 143,816 
spindles, employs 1,250 people. 

Mr. Lowenstein has just written a let- 
ter to Mr. Robert Jackson, executive 
vice president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., and, be- 
lieving this letter, outlining the prob- 
lems of the domestic textile industry, 
will be of interest to my colleagues, I 
wish to insert it in the Recorp under 
Jeave heretofore granted: 

AIT. LOWENSTEIN & Sons, INC., 
New York, N.Y., July 14, 1959. 

Mr. ROpERT C. JACKSON, 

Executive Vice President, the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran Bon: There isn't a day that goes by 
thut I don't get at least half a dozen tele- 
phone calls from somebody regarding im- 
ports. Some of our customers, in fact a good 
many of them, are getting very scared, 
especially when they read (in the Daily News 
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Record of July 6) that “Spain is offering 
worsteds, ginghams below Japan price.“ I 
imagine you read that article. 

I hear from every quarter that these large 
buyers of soft goods are opening offices all 
over. I heard ffom a large millman (I am 
not going to mention his name but he is well 
known to you} that he was contemplating 
putting up a building alongside of the mill 
he has on cottons, and when I say large mill 
I mean one that would hold about 100,000 
spindles. I understand he is now running 5 
days but he also made the statement, in his 
own language, “the hell with it, I am going to 
run 6.“ Are the mills in the South going 
to go the way of the mills in the East? 

I now see an article by Jacob S. Potofsky, 
president. of the Amalgamated Workers of 
America, which appeared in the Daily News 
Record of Wednesday, July 8. It bears the 
caption, “Potofsky Hits Retailers Aiding Ja- 
pan Imports.” What is happening? You 
know, in my book it is much easier to stop 
something before it happens than to stop 
something that has already happened, 

I understand that as of the present time 
there are no quotas for any foreign coun- 
tries. I am told, and I am not so sure about 
this, that the only country the United States 
has any understanding with is Japan, which 
has a yoluntary quota. 

This leaves everything in the wide open 
spaces in countries like Hong Kong, India, 
Spain, Italy. How long is it going to be be- 
fore we will hear about Russia? I under- 
stand they bought $5 million of textile 
machinery, all new, for quick shipment. 
There is no question about it; a lot of other 
industries are going to be affected, if not al- 
ready affected. I am talking about automo- 
biles, etc. 

Now let's go into this cotton area. There is 
going to be more and more cotton all over 
the world, and America has to meet this cot- 
ton competitive price. I claim that any man- 
ufacturer in any foreign country, whether he 
uses American cotton or cotton grown in any 
other country of the world, should be re- 
quired to pay a compensating duty on the 
cotton content of the article that comes into 
this country. As an example, if a yard of 
goods comes in weighing half a pound, what- 
ever discount we give the foreign manufac- 
turer to buy our cloth should be added on as 
a tax. That's the least that textile mills in 
this country can expect. The same should 
also apply to garment manufacturers. This 
gives the manufacturer in foreign countries 
one edge, and that is labor. That should be 
plenty for them; and then, of course, to offset 
the influx, even this with one edge there 
should be quotas, and proper ones. 

Washington talks about small business. 
Irrespective of what happens in this textile 
business regarding importation of foreign 
goods, the small independent mill will be the 
first one to be put out of business. I read in 
the various papers what Washington con- 
tinually wants to do for the small business- 
man. Lending him money isn't going to do 
any good if he is going to lose money on his 
operation, because this only puts him in a 
worse position. 

Now, as to Mr. Potofsky’s remarks, I have 
written letters on this subject to people in 
industries outside of the industries that are 
now being affected directly. If, for example, 
an automobile company in Michigan that has 
5,000 employees decides to increase its im- 
ports from its own plants abroad, and then 
lets out 1,000 of its Michigan employees, 
while it may give work to people abroad, 
those 1,000 employees in Michigan have lost 
their jobs and have lost their purchasing 
power. The retailing organizations in the 
community in Michigan will not have the 
dollars to draw on for their sales, and will, of 
necessity, have to cut down on their pur- 
chases. This, in turn, will affect, say, a tex- 
tile manufacturer in Pennsylvania. Of neces- 
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sity, those two will have to reduce thelr labor 
force, This whole thing snowballs. 

Why am I writing you all of the above? I 
know this is nothing new to you, but it 
alerts you and tells you how some of the 
people that I meet with feel about this whole 
situation, and it is action that we need. 

You can use this letter as you see fit. 

As ever, with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON LOWENSTEIN. 


Straight From the Shoulder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the following 
editorial by Ben Field which appeared 
in the July 7, 1959, issue of the Orlando 
Star and which I feel will prove of in- 
terest to my colleagues: 

SrraicHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


If we had more jurists such as Judge 
Dozier DeVane this country would be safe, 
at least from deteriorating from within. But 
unfortunately we have too many of the 
other ilk—men in key positions of Govern- 
ment who are setting themselves above the 
Congress and the Constitution—the Justices 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, 

Judge DeVane told Orlandoans in a recent 
address here that if something was not done 
soon to stop the trend In the manner in 
which the Supreme Court is arriving at its 
decisions, the Nation will soon be ruled by 
a judicial oligarchy. 

What the judge was really saying was that 
the “nine old men,” though their age aver- 
age has been lowered some by younger men, 
are making the laws of the land, when all 
the Constitution intended for them to do 
was to interpret them. 

Judge DeVane asked that the people de- 
mand a constitutional amendment to cor- 
rect the inroads the Court is making on the 
Congress and the Constitution. Here sald 
there is now an amendment before the 
House, introduced by Representative SIKES, 
of Florida, to correct abuse, but that it takes 
a long time to get a constitutional amend- 
ment through Congress and on the ballot to 
be voted on by the people, or to have the 
necessary number of legislatures adopt it tq 
make it law. 

Most folks in the South look upon the de- 
cision that struck down segregation in the 
schools as being the Court's most damaging 
decision to this part of the country. But 
Judge DeVane says that to him this decision 
created only trifling damage compared to 
the decision which ruled children in the 
public schools could not be required to sa- 
lute the American flag and swear allegiance 
to the Republic for which it stands. The 
other most damaging decision was that 
which ruled out any mention of God in the 
classrooms. 

The judge rightly said that only under 
God can this Nation endure. 

What we need is more jurists who will 
speak out as Judge DeVane has on several 
occasions. He is no alarmist. He was 
named to the Federal court for the north 
district of Florida, He knows his law and 
our Constitution. 

He is one of a group of justices and jurists 
over the Nation who have condemned the 
procedure by which the Supreme Court is 
reaching its decisions, as a procedure which, 


, 
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if not changed, will mean that future gen- 
erations in the United States will be ruled 
by the men sitting on the court benches 
instead of by the elected officials of the 
people in the Congress. 

Such a government would be anything but 
American, 


It’s the People’s Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
appeared in the July 20 number of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

Mr. Lawrence, with his usual per- 
spicacity, brings out some interesting 
points on the President's vetoes and veto 
power. First, the President is the only 
elected official in the United States who 
is elected by all the people, and for that 
reason his veto is, most probably, far 
more representative of the people than 
any acts of the Congress. 

The article follows: 


IT'S THE PEOPLE'S VETO 
(By David Lawrence) 


Political discussion lately has centered on 
the presidential veto. The Democratic na- 
tional chairman has urged members of his 
party in Congress to exercise their power to 
force vetoes on the theory that it is po- 
litically advantageous to do so. President 
Eisenhower, on the other hand, has been 
accused of using his authority to negate the 
will of Congress, and there have been de- 
nunciations of this as "government by veto.” 

What we are witnessing today is the 
strange phenomenon of irresponsible gov- 
ernment because there exists in both Houses 
of Congress a two-thirds majority which is 
opposite to the party in control of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. There have 
been instances where, even when the same 
party controlled the White House and two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress, a presi- 
dential veto has been overridden. This is 
a reflection of public opinion—it is, In a 
sense, the people’s veto of a presidential ac- 
tion. 

In the 1937 battle between President 
Roosevelt and Congress on legislation to in- 
crease the membership of the Supreme Court 
from 9 to 15 Justices, he could not muster 
even a 51-percent majority, though the Dem- 
ocrats actually had elected in 1936 more than 
two-thirds of both Houses. The people said, 
No.“ 

The truth is, as Woodrow Wilson wrote in 
his book on “Constitutional Government” 
5 years before he became President, the 
Chief Executive alone is in a position to 
represent the national interest, and he can 
derive substantial power and prestige from 
his hold on public opinion. This is why 
there is a fallacy in the oft-repeated com- 
ment that a President in his second term 
is a “lame duck” and that the Constitution 
should not have been amended to prohibit 
more than two terms in the Presidency. 

This amendment was adopted in 1947 to 
some extent on the theory that a President 
leads by reason of the patronage or favors 
he can dispense and that, if eligible con- 
tinually for reelection, he could win votes 
in Congress by virtually bribing Members 
with promises of presidential beneficence. 
But this assumes that an unpopular Presi- 
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dent could thwart the public will, It ignores 
the fact that every 2 years all Members of 
the House, along with a third of the Senate, 
must go before the electorate. 

A President is as strong as the public 
opinion that he is able to mobilize. Mr. 
Eisenhower is in a powerful position today 
precisely because he is not a candidate for 
another term. The country feels he is not 
politically ambitious, and he has announced 
that he will not attempt to dictate the nom- 
inee of the 1960 Republican National Con- 
vention. 

Whatever influence Mr. Eisenhower bas 
over his own party or over the members of 
the Democratic Party in Congress comes 
from his accurate sensing of the national 
will, He himself, in discussing this point 
at last week’s press conference, sald: 

“I am trying to do what will, I believe, 
be good for the country, and I don't enjoy 
vetoing bills. I don’t believe that there is 
any validity in such expressions as ‘gov- 
ernment by veto.’ 

“I am part of the process of legislation 
and when I am the only official, along with 
the Vice President, who is voted into office 
by all the people, I think I have got a special 
responsibility to all the people. So, I try 
to tell them and explain to them what I am 
doing. If they approve, that ought to have 
some effect.” 

The argument is sometimes made that a 
majority of the people are in favor of the 
Democratic Party because in the 1958 elec- 
tion Democrats carried both the House and 
the Senate overwhelmingly. It is pointed 
out that even In 1956, when President Eisen- 
hower was reelected, the Democrats actually 
polled more votes for Congress than did the 
Republicans, The figures, however, present 
a statistical paradox. For, actually, the 
votes for Congress are cast in individual 
districts or States, and, where one congres- 
sional candidate is acknowledged to have 
preponderant support, many citizens do not 
take the trouble to vote. 

Recently another paradox has been noted 
in the Gallup polls. They show Mr. Eisen- 
hower to have made a gain in popularity 
from 52 to 62 percent since last year’s con- 
gressional elections. But the pollsters still 
find that more people label themselves as 
Democrats than as Republicans. 

This has little bearing on what the Nation 
wants at any particular moment by way of 
legislation or action by the Executive. 
Each proposal or national policy has to be 
judged on its merits. If the President ve- 
toes a bill and public opinion generally is on 
his side, it would not be good politics for 
members of the opposite party or of his own 
party to override the veto, 

The President is elected by all the people. 
He is not supposed to bow to sectional or 
pressure groups. 

Mr. Eisenhower iş singularly free from 
political entanglements. He has no political 
ambition. He has only a little more than 
18 months to serve. If he refuses to sign 
a bill, it's because he thinks that is what 
the people want. This is indeed a people's 
veto. 


Housing Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the ur- 
ban renewal agency of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., by resolution has requested the 
Congress to override the President’s veto 
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of the 1959 housing bill. This legisla- 
tion was of vital importance to Fargo 
and other cities throughout the Nation, 
I shall vote to override the veto if given 
the opportunity. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this resolution, adopted July 9, 1959, in 
the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING THAT THE CON- 

CRESS. OF THE UNITED STATES OVERRIDE THE 

PRESIDENT'S VETO OF THE HOUSING BILL 


Whereas it has been called to our atten- 
tion that the President of the United States 
recently vetoed the 1959 housing bill passed 
by the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas it is our understanding that the 
bill vetoed by the President was a compro- 
mise bill; and 

Whereas this commission is of the opin- 
ion that the federally alded urban renewal 
program is of vital importance to the cities 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas at the present time hundreds of 
applications are being held by the Federal 
Government pending favorable action toward 
the adoption of a new housing bill that will 
provide funds for urban renewal; and 

Whereas municipalities in the State of 
North Dakota together with the city of Fargo 
are interested in participating in the fed- 
erally aided urban renewal program; and 

Whereas this commission is unanimously 
of the opinion that the citizens of the city 
of Fargo are benefiting from the carrying out 
of the North Dakota R-1 urban renewal proj- 
ject: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby recommend to the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from the State of 
North Dakota and to the entire Congress of 
the United States that they override the 
President's veto of the 1959 housing bill; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this board of commissioners 
does hereby recommend to the board of com- 
missioners of the city of Fargo, that they 
adopt a similar resolution; and be it further 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby direct the executive direc- 
tor to forward copies of this resolution to the 
North Dakota congressional Representatives 
and to the board of commissioners of the city 
of Fargo. 


A Great American Tradition, the Timp 
Hike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of Utahans and other Ameri- 
cans visited the slopes and trails of 
Utah’s Mount Timpanogos on the week- 
end just past. : 

This famous peak, the highest in the 
mountain-bound congressional district 
which I represent, is in a sense the Na- 
tion’s most challenging and alluring 
mountain. Among the thousands who 
gathered Friday and Saturday on its 
Slopes, hundreds conquered its 12,000- 
foot summit, played on its tiny glacier, 
drank the icy, sun-pure water from its 
Many waterfalls, and breathed the en- 
chanting aroma from its myriad bloom 
of delicately colored flowers. 
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These climbers were participants in 
the 48th annual Timp Hike, which has 
become one of the outstanding traditions 
of mountain recreation in America. To 
my knowledge, this hike is the largest 
annual organized hike in America. 

The tradition began in 1912 when 
Prof. Eugene L. Roberts, a Brigham 
Young University coach, led a small 
party of hikers to the Timpanogos sum- 
mit. The peak had been conquered by 
many climbers, of course, but this was 
the first party to propose the hike as an 
annual pilgrimage. The tradition has 
continued for 48 years—through two 
world wars, through mountain storms, 
and through rubber and gasoline ration- 
ing. 

Accurate records have been kept on 
the climbers reaching the summit in re- 
cent years. They show the hike has 
become a national and international 
attraction. For the past 10 years no 
fewer than 22 States and 5 foreign coun- 
tries have been represented each year. 

The success of the program seems to 
have three cornerstones. The first and 
most important, of course, is the natural 
enchantment of the mountain itseif. Its 
jagged, massive crest looms above the 
two most heavily populated valleys of my 
district. Timpanogos is 30 miles south 
of Salt Lake City at the south end of 
Salt Lake Valley and 10 miles north of 
Provo on the north side end of Utah 
Valley. The climbers find a great variety 
of minerals, plants, and animal life on its 
slopes. Cottontail and jackrabbits and 
many birds inhabit the lower mountain. 
On the higher reaches, the deer, mouse 
chipmunk, packrat, gopher, ground 
squirrel, marmot, and badger roam. 

To the botanist, the mountain is one 
of nature's finest laboratories. Its range 
of elevation embraces every Merriam- 
type zone except the Sonoran zone, 
The rocky summit juts above the timber- 
line which, at northern Utah's latitude, is 
10,000 feet. The growing season on the 
mountain is short, and the flowers 
bloom in brilliant hues. The bright 
colors attract insects and speed the pol- 
lination process. In mid-July, when the 
hike usually takes place, the slopes 
bloom with one of Utah's most beautiful 
flowers, the primrose. 

If the trees near the timberline are 
not entirely covered by the heavy snows, 
they are frozen for many months of the 
year. It is not unusual to find trees on 
Timpanogos which, judged to be 50 years 
old, stand only 6 inches tall. 

The value of the mountain as a natural 
laboratory led the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity to establish a summer. school at 
Aspen Grove, the camp on its northeast 
base, where the main hike originates. 

A second cornerstone in the tradition 
is the history and legend of the moun- 
tain. The name has an Indian origin. 
To the Indians, the word “Timp” meant 
stony, and the word “nogos” meant 
river. Timpanogos got its name, “Stony 
River,” from the Provo River, which 
courses its southeast slopes. The stream 
is one of the outstanding fishing streams 
of the intermountain West. 

Father Escalante, travelling the Utah 
Valley in the year this Nation declared 
its independence, mentioned in his notes 
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that the Indians called the river and the 
mountain by the name “Timpanogos.” 

The most- famous story of the Tim- 
panogos legend, “Utahna and Red 
Eagle,” was written by Coach Eugene L. 
Roberts—who became better known to 
Utahans and westerners as Timpano- 
gos” Roberts—in a booklet entitled 
“Timpanogos” published in 1922, on the 
10th anniversary of the hike, by the 
Brigham Young University, the Provo 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Ameri- 
can Fork Commercial Club. 

Community cooperation has been an- 
other cornerstone of the tradition. With 
the strong support of every community 
in northern Utah County, the Brigham 
Young University, now the largest 
church-operated university in America, 
and the Provo Chamber of Commerce 
have remained the principal sponsors of 
the hike. 

Constant attention to safety has also 
contributed to its success. For this 
year's hike, a Salt Lake County organi- 
zation joined the Utah County sponsors, 
and assumed responsibility for the safety 
precautions and rescue operations on 
the hike. This organization, the Salt 
Lake County Sheriff's Rescue Posse, 
headed by Captain C. W. Brady, main- 
tained radio communications and first- 
aid stations on the trails. Despite the 
growing numbers of climbers who par- 
ticipate, accidents have been rare. 

The recent statistics show the hikers 
average 19 to 20 years in age—19.95 for 
the men and 19.61 for the fairer sex. 
Children as young as 4 years of age have 
reached the summit with their parents, 
and climbers as old as 79 have reached 
it. But the hike officials have discour- 
aged the participation of persons at 
either age extreme. 

Coach Roberts was inspired to organ- 
ize the annual hike by his experience as 
a missionary to Switzerland for the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. This experience gave him a 
keen interest in mountain climbing, and 


he transferred that interest to the great 


peak which dominates Utah Valley upon 
his return. He continued to lead the an- 
nual climb himself until 1927, when he 
left Brigham Young University to ac- 
cept a professorship at the University of 
Southern California. Upon his depar- 
ture, Dr. J. C. Hart, now chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education for 
Men, assumed direction of the hike, and 
continues to direct it today. 

In 1930, Summit Club“ badges were 
offered for the first time. They have 
become the traditional reward for the 
climbers who reach the summit. The 
Summit Club membership in the early 
1930's ran a few hundred annually. Last 
year 2,025 hikers claimed their badges. 

A small glacier, a remnant of the 
ponderous ice age giants which once 
blanketed most of the continent, caps 
the popular approach to the summit. A 
slide down the glacier is the climax of 
the event for many climbers. 

The U.S. Forest Service has made an 
important contribution to the hike 
tradition. It has helped BYU students, 
and others, build and maintain the 
trails. It has built and maintained ex- 
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cellent comfort facilities for campers 
and hikers at Aspen Grove. 

It seems certain that the Timp hike, 
now nearly 50 years old, wìll make an 
even greater contribution to American 
recreation in another half century. It 
is my wish that each of my colleagues 
might one day visit this famous moun- 
tain and perhaps make the hike. The 
beauty of Timpanogos, however, is 
wrapped up in no one event and no 
single season. It probably draws more 
visitors in autumn than in any other 
season. It wears a majestic robe of 
brilliant leaves through early and late 
autumn. In winter and spring its can- 
yons are havens for skiiers, skaters and 
other winter sports enthusiasts, and in 
summer, they are havens for picknickers 
as well as hikers. But I have stressed 
the hike because it somehow, to me, em- 
bodies the spirit which is America—the 
spirit of the continuous upward climb, 
a spirit born of freedom and challenge. 
I find the same feeling in the words of 
Dr. C. J. Hart, who said, in a recent 
communication to me: 

We who have to do with the Timpanogos 
hike firmly believe that everyone should 
stand on a high peak at least once each year 
and view the handiwork of mother nature. 
We say, let this mountain top be Timpano- 
gos, the wonder mountain. We firmly be- 
lieve the Timpanogos hike is America’s 
greatest community climb. 


Powerplants on the Trinity River in 
Northern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next week we will largely determine the 
issue of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment or the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
is to construct and operate the power 
plants on the Trinity River in northern 
California. The Senate-House con- 
ferees on the public works appropria- 
tions bill will decide if funds shall be 
spent by the Government on the genera- 
tors, and the House Interior Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will decide if the company’s proposal to 
build and run them itself will be ac- 
cepted. 

The issue resolves itself down to the 
elementary question, Should the Gov- 
ernment decrease the Treasury by $60 
million, or should we permit the com- 
pany to spend its own $60 million for 
construction, pay $4.6 million a year for 
the use of the falling-water and pay $83 
million in Federal taxes? 

“Economy with a capital E is the out- 
standing advantage in the United 
States—P.G. & E. partnership plan for 
the huge Trinity River reclamation pro- 
gram which has been recommended to 
Congress for approval by Secretary Fred 
Seaton,” states the Sanger (Calif.) 
Herald. “In offering to build the power 
generating and distribution facilities of 
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the Trinity River project, the P.G. & E. 
will be saving taxpayers in California 
and elsewhere many millions of dollars. 
The utility will, in addition, be helping 
California to solve one of its greatest 
problems—developing of adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural and domestic water,” 
reads an editorial from the San Jose 
(Calif.) Mercury. i 

The basic economic consideration gov- 
erning the issue, as stated accurately by 
the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press Democrat, 
is that, “P.G. & E., not the Nation's tax- 
payers, would pay the $60 million cost of 
installing the generators. It would pay 
$4,500,000 a year to the Government for 
use of the falling water to drive the gen- 
erators. It would pay Federal and State 
taxes on its property investment.” ‘The 
Chico (Calif.) Enterprise-Record points 
out that, “the public power advocates ob- 
ject to that plan, primarily because it 
would mean that the preference cus- 
tomers would not be able to get power 
cheaper than the rest of us. We believe 
the basic principle involved here is this: 
Preference customers, such as the Sacra- 
mento, Redding, and Roseville City 
power districts, add up to about 7 per- 
cent of the population of the service area. 
The remaining 93 percent of the people,” 
continues the Enterprise-Record, “are 
just simple citizens and taxpayers like 
those of us in Chico and do not rate as 
preference customers. Thus, does it 
make sense that 93 percent of us should 
be taxed to build the power facilities so 
that 7 percent can buy power cheaper? 
We don't think so. We think that set- 
up would be nothing more than 93 per- 


cent of us paying part of the electricity 


bill for the other 7 percent.” In the 
case at hand, this statement cannot be 
controverted. 

The San Juan (Calif.) Mission News 
sums up the question more than ade- 
quately in concluding: 

Throughout the Nation there are inde- 
pendent utility companies doing the same 
thing, providing power and gas to customers, 
and paying taxes. Regulated, taxpaying 
private enterprise can and will undertake 
any feasible Job, no matter how big or costly, 
and can and will do the job cheaper than 
Government can. Why any Congressman or 
Senator will favor socialism over capitalism 
is far beyond our understanding. 


Bridging the Wide Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20,1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks In the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Linton Civic Club of 
Linton, N. Dak., pointing out the neces- 
sity of a bridge across the Missouri 
River: 

Whereas public interest has been directed 
to the necessity of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River somewhere between Mobridge, 
S. Dak, and Bismarck, N. Dak.; and 
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Whereas two bridgees across the Missouri 
in South Dakota have been declared surplus 
since they had to be replaced by longer 
bridges because of Oahe Reservoir, and that 
these bridges have been suggested for relo- 
cation upstream from Mobridge, 5. Dak.; and 

Whereas the distance between Mobridge, 
S. Dak., and Bismarck, N, Dak., ls approxi- 
mately 140 road miles, and that a point on 
the Missouri m Emmons County west of the 
city of Linton would be approximately half- 
way between Mobridge and Bismarck, and 
that the stretch between these two cities is 
the longest stretch on the Missouri River 
without a bridge in either North or South 
Dakota, and that a public free bridge be- 
tween these two points would be for the 
benefit and convenience of the public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Linton Civic Club, repre- 
senting the merchants and professional men 
of the city of Linton, N. Dak., That we go on 
record urging and requesting the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the State 
of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River at some point in Emmons 
County west of Linton, N. Dak,; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the State highway commission- 
er, U.S. Representatives Don L. SHorr and 
QUENTIN Burnicx, and U.S. Senators Mul rod 
R. Youne and WILLIAM LANGER, 

PETER A, HORNER, 
President, 

PETER A. KRAFT, 
Secretary. 


More Farm Production Means Lower 
Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leading farm newspapers for 
as long as I can remember has been the 
Wallaces Farmer, which is published in 
Des Moines, Iowa, in the congressional 
district I have the pleasure to represent 
in Congress, This farm magazine has 
printed many articles which analyze 
farm problems, but one which is espe- 
cially well written is the one by Al Bull 
appearing in the July 18, 1959, issue. 
With controls on corn production aban- 
doned under the new Benson corn pro- 
gram, corn production zoomed upward, 
and now the Agriculture Department ad- 
mits that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, at the end of this year, will have 
more corn than wheat; yet, farmers 
working harder and feeding more of that 
corn to convert it into protein products 
receive less income than if they had let 
some of the corn rot or never had pro- 
duced it at all. I hope my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress will read and absorb the 
contents of the following article: 

More Fanm Propucrion Means Lower IN- 
COME—ECONOMISTS CALL Ir INELAsTic DE- 
MAND—THAT'S Wuyr Prices Drop So Fast 
Wir 4 Few Extra Hoos Ane MARKETED 

(By Al Bull) 

More pigs mean lower prices. This fs the 
same with most industries turning out prod- 
ucts for sale. 

In agriculture an increase In supply of 
food items drops prices so much that total 
income is less than from the original smaller 
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supply. When this happens, demand is called 
inelastic. 

Here's a simple example: 

Suppose you are making a product and that 
you can sell 100 units for a dollar each. If 
you make 110 of these units, you must cut 
the price to 80 cents to sell the larger output: 
Output 100, 110; price $1, 80 cents; income 
$100, $88. 

Gross income is less from the 110 units 
than from 100 units. A 10-percent increase 
in supply decreased price by 20 percent. 

An extreme example, some folks will say. 
Not so. Let's look at hogs. 

Here are USDA figures for 1954 through 
1956; 


Million Average Income 
Year ool price per | from hogs 
saugi- 100 btilion) 
tered pounds 
wo $21.%) $3.5 
7A 15.00 27 
77 14. 40 2.6 


If you want to do some figuring, the price 
drops here are about in line with the simple 
example given above. 

Most other agricultural products not un- 
der price support can supply similar case his- 
tories. Eggs. for example, are in big supply 
right now—and prices are down sharply. 

Broiler propuction under integration 
zoomed in recent years. And prices nose- 
dived. This increased-production low-price 
route is the usual one for sections of agri- 
culture moving under integration. 

Expanding markets faster than population 
growth within the United States is extremely 
dificult. Desire for food is limited by the 
capacity of the atomach—which is largely 
inelastic. 

Two factors do tend to stretch farm mark- 
ets a little each year. One is rising per capita 
incomes. The other ls a growing population. 

Population has been increasing by 1% 
to 2 percent a year. That's a help, but no 
complete solution. The same crop acres now 
in production will be able to supply the food 
for the 230 million people expected by 1975, 
according to USDA estimates. 

The climbing income level is of limited 
help, too. Most folks are already eating about 
all they really want. So they haye a choice 
of how to spend the extra cash, 

Choices include a second car or television 

“eet, a boat, better quality food. more built-in 
Yood services, and more restaurant meals. 

This gives a clue as to why agricultural 
demands are inelastic while demand for autos 
or television sets may not be. 

If prices dropped low enough, you might 
buy a second television set or a second car. 

But no matter how low prices get, you're 
not likely to ent four eggs for breakfast in- 
stead of two. Or to start eating a second 
breakfast every morning. 

Desire for food is limited by the capacity 
of the stomach, while desire for services, bet- 
ter clothes, improved housing, and the like 
secms almost endless. 

Most of the expenditures for food go to- 
ward improved quality or added services. 
Perhaps the homemnker buys a cake instead 
of a cake mix. 

U.S. consumers find themselves in an en- 
viable position. They are supplied with more 
food than they can eat. And money enough 
to buy pretty much what they choose. Food 
takes a smaller percentage of their income 
than in the past. 

Most nations of the world would gladly 
oe thelr food problems for the one we 
hee, 

A little study of inelastic demand is re- 
warding. History shows that it also works 
in reverse, 

That is, a decrense in supply Increases 
Prices enough so that total income is greater 
than from a larger crop. 
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If enough resources can be transferred 
from agriculture to other industries, output 
will be reduced. Then agricultural income 
will rise. 

It isn't easy to get inelastic demand work- 
ing in the price-raising direction. We have 
more production facilities than we currently 
need. They are controlled by millions of 
operators making independent decisions. An 
individual decision has no measurable effect. 

With this situation, most folks tend to 
do what is best for them as individuals. 
Often this is contrary to the best interest of 
the Industry. 

The inelastic demand situation we face 
indicates one thing. We can't produce our- 
selves to riches. Adequate incomes to farm 
people can come only by balancing our 
production with demand in some way. 

With adequate guidance, probably from 
government, decisions could be lined up in 
the direction of lower production and higher 
incomes, 


Protection of Union Rights as Well as 
Protection From Union Wrongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, like other 
Members of Congress who have had no 
active part in the redrafting of the Sen- 
ate version of the labor-management 
reform bill, I am somewhat at a disad- 
vantage in answering mail and discuss- 
ing this important legislation, 

I do hope, however, in the very near 
future to have an opportunity to study 
the final draft when the committee com- 
pletes its work. Certainly the need of 
corrective legislation continues to be 
pointed up by the McClellan committce 
hearings. In the public interest Con- 
gress should enact a bill before adjourn- 
ment. ' 

Meanwhile, I am getting phone calls, 
telegrams, and mail asking where I 
stand on the bill, and while, of course, 
the circumstances make any such decla- 
ration in detail impossible, I want to 
state my general views as nearly as I can 
at this time. 

Last year I supported the Kennedy- 
Ives bill. My fear was, and still is, that 
we will fail to enact a law. I do not 
hope for one that will please everyone, 
but it seems to me it is extremely impor- 
tant before the subject gets cold to get a 
law on the statute books. 

I hope after the usual compromise of 
conflicting viewpoints that Congress en- 
acts a reasonable yet effective bill. I 
do not favor unnecessarily restrictive 
provisions, but it is essential to include 
accountability of union finances and 
protection of rank and. file members 
from usurpation of their rights by their 
officials and officers. I am opposed to 
too much Government control, but ra- 
ther am convinced the secret ballot and 
democratic procedure will cure most 
evils. 

My preference is for reasonable pen- 
alties for errors and infringement of 
lawful requirements so as not to dis- 
courage ordinary members from holding 
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union office. Also I would not require 
unions to accept all applications for 
membership such as Communists or 
crooks. 

Now as to the much-advertised sec- 
tions covering secondary boycotts and 
picketing, likewise as to the hot cargo 
provision, I would want to distinguish 
clearly in the language what effect any 
such bans or restrictions would contain. 
No one will be for blackmail but there 
must be careful protection of innocent 
parties in labor disputes so as not to 
curb legitimate union functions. Frank- 
ly, when the House considers each 
amendment I shall try to put each pro- 
posal to a test. Ifa provision would 
jeopardize a proper union function it 
should be defeated. If it strikes at cor- 
ruption without impeding or diminish- 
ing established rights it should be sup- 
ported. Also I might add in all cases 
the police responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment and protection of its facilities and 
services should be upheld as against 
oon interests including union inter- 
ests. 

The members of unions have the most 
at stake in freeing their organizations 
from any racketeers, and I am confident 
existing improper situations can be 
cured. I favor a law without too much 
regimentation and redtape. But when 
I say—as a have said—I favor a stiff 
bill, I mean a law with a strong measure 
of protection of union rights as well as 
protection from union wrongs. 

Let’s pass a bill to eliminate crooks, 
but I intend to make sure that the long 
range result of my vote will not do vio- 
lence to the union movement in which 
I believe. 


Automobile Accidents Costly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
terrible toll of human lives on the high- 
ways is, of course, the paramount reason 
for my interest in legislation promoting 
traffic safety. Another consideration, 
also important, is that of the cost of 
these accidents. i 

Under unanimous consent I ask for the 
following editorial, taken from the An- 
niston (Ala.) Star, to be inserted in the 
RECORD: 


ACCIDENTS ARE COSTLY 


The killing of 310 persons on the highways 
over the Memorial Day weekend had State 
enforcement authorities cracking down over 
the Fourth of July weekend. 

In Massachusetts, for example, there was a 
policeman on duty for every 2 miles of high- 
way, plus 1,000 marked police cars and 500 
unmarked patrol yehicles. 

The crackdown paid off to the extent that 
the death toll in traffic last weekend was 
held to 276, as against the National Safety 
Council's prediction of 350. 

Strict law enforcement is one obvious an- 
swer to highway deaths. 

Another involves manufacturing stand- 
ards, and these appropriately are being looked 
into further at this time by the House Inter- 
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state Commerce subcommittee on health and 
safety, which is headed by Congressman 
KENNETH ROBERTS. : 

It the auto makers are reluctant to incor- 
porate additional safety features in new cars 
because of the cost, It would be well for them 
to consider the terrible toll that automobile 
accidents take in material wealth, as well as 
in lives. 

In 1940 the cost of accidents was estimated 
at $1.6 billion; last year it was $5.4 billion. 

This means that motorists would have been 
able to pay in excess of $1,000 more for every 
new car they bought In 1958, if they had not 
been saddled with the bill for millions of 
accidents, 


Cities, Towns, People Seek Uncle Sam’s 
Aid as Easy Solution to Their Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
July 15, 1959 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal points up the difficulty in re- 
ducing Federal spending. In a clear 
manner and with appropriate examples 
it portrays how local communities have 
lost the urge to solve their own problems 
by following the currently popular pas- 
time of asking help from Washington 
for every type of local project. 

The author of the article refers re- 
peatedly to the fact that much of this 
problem was exposed by questions asked 
by the gentleman fróm New Jersey (Mr. 
WIDNALL] in a Banking and Currency 
Committee meeting. Mr. WIDNALL 
should be complimented for the search- 
ing manner in which he brought to light 
the eagerness of local officials to run to 
Washington, instead of trying to solve 
their own problems. Those of us who 
are interested in reducing Federal 
spending and preserving government at 
the local level are indebted to him for 
his timely contribution. 

The article follows: 

Crrixs, Towns, Prorre SEEK Uncre Saat’s 
Am as Easy SOLUTION TO THEIR PROBLEM 
(By Paul Duke) 

WAasttINGton.—Mayor Robert Egan of 
Flint, Mich., plopped a hefty briefcase on the 
table and opened up his big bag of troubles 
to congressional gaze. Flint, he proceeded to 
say, urgently needed help to finance water 
and sewage projecta, 

Mr. Egan had come to Washington to tell 
members of a House Banking Subcommittee 
he was all in favor of a proposed $I billion 


low-interest-rate Federal loan program for. 


public health projects. But Representative 
WW ALL. a New Jersey Republican, was 
troubled by the mayor's testimony. Why, 
asked Mr. WINALL, was Flint running to 
Uncle Sam when the city already enjoyed 
an excellent credit rating and had no trouble 
selling bonds for municipal improvements? 
Why should the Government borrow money 
at more than 4 percent and then lend it to 
Flint at a cheaper rate? 

Mr. Egan didn’t lack an answer. “I am 
merely looking for an easy solution to the 
question,” he said simply. 

The reply spelled out the obvious. The 
search for an easy solution brings thousands 
of local government leaders, businessmen, 
union officials and assorted ald-seekers to 
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the U.S. Capital every year. This parade 
points up a vast illusion abroad in the 
land—the illusion that Federal funds are 
somehow free funds, As Mr. WIDNALL put it: 
“There seems to be a tendency on the part of 
a lot of people to feel that when something 
is financed by the Federal Government it 
doesn't cost them anything.” 

But the problem goes deeper. The never- 
ending march on Washington is one form of 
response to the complexities and pressures 
spawned by rapid changes in American eco- 
nomic life today. In a nation which prides 
itself on its supposedly competitive society, 
business and farm groups frequently come 
hat in hand, pleading for Federal subsidies 
or controls or protection. 


THE EASY War 


Then there are the public officials who 
come seeking Federal assistance—the repre- 
sentatives of cities, counties, towns and ham- 
lets. Their reasons are frequently complex: 
Sometimes it may be because of a sharp 
dwindling of local tax sources or because 
those sources are being taxed to the satu- 
ration point; at other times it may be be- 
cause of a lack of political courage and a 
refusal to face up to local responsibility. 
Thus, officials of a conservative-minded com- 
munity frequently find it more expedient to 
ask Federal help than to face up to the po- 
litically dangerous task of increasing local 
taxes or cutting back services. 

The logical next step would be for the 
localities to turn to the States. But they, 
too, have shortages of adequate revenue 
sources and are torn by diverse political pres- 
sures. Most State legislatures still have a 
rural complexion that tends to make them 
conservative. As a result, local officials fre- 
quently feel Impelled to turn to Washington 
when State governments give them the cold 
shoulder. 

An eastern Democratic Congressman notes 
that State legislatures are under strong pres- 
sures from well-organized groups opposed to 
tax increases or additional State help to 
communities. “When a legislature buckles 
to these pressures, there's nothing for a 
mayor or councilman to do but take the 
train to Washington,” he adds. “The result 
is a sort of natural alliance between the Fed- 
eral Government and the localities.” 

The subject of State responsibility was 
brought into the banking panel's hearing 
when Herbert Bingham, of the Tennessee 
Municipal League, was testifying. Mr. Wm- 
NALL again applied the necdle and asked why 
Tennessee wasn't helping its towns and cities 
finance their water and sewernge needs. 
“They can finance things cheaper than the 
Federal Goyernment—why don't they do it?“ 
he jabbed. 

Mr. Bingham reckoned he would have to 
give “a brutal answer to a brutal problem.” 
State government, he said, ts “basically an 
irresponsible level of government m this 
country.” Not only do the States shirk their 
own responsibilities, but "they will not even 
provide authority for local governments to 
solve their own problems.“ Mr. Bingham de- 
clared in referring to State constitutional 
limitations on bonded indebtedness which 
communities may incur. “The States have 
not stepped forward with an adequate pro- 
pram in the highway field, the hospital field, 
the unemployment field, or any field you 
want to mention.” 

Harold K. Schone, director of public works 
in Oakland County, Mich., contended States 
have too many problems of their own to 
worry about bailing out localities. As for 
seeking State help, Mr. Schone took the view 
“there's no sense in walking up a blind alley.“ 

As a result of all this turning to Washing- 
ton, one fact stands out sharp and clear: The 
Federal Government’s contribution to total 
government expenditures has been steadily 
spiraling. Fifty years ago less than one-third 
of all governmental expenditures were made 
at the Federal level and two-thirds by the 
States and localities. Now, this ratio is 
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roughly reversed. The defense effort is a 
major reason for the change, of course. But 
domestic programs have been burgeoning, 
too. Federal ald to State and local govern- 
ments now averages almost 20 percent of gen- 
eral State outlays. 

BACK TO THE STATES 


In recent years there have been various 
proposals to turn back some Federal func- 
tions and tax so to the States—notably 

proposals fathered by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. The Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee has recommended that water pol- 
lution and vocational education programs be 
relinquished by the Federal Government. In 
return for assuming command of these ac- 
tivities, the States would receive up to about 
$150 million a year of the revenue from the 
tax on local telephone service levied by the 
Federal Government, 

But the President's proposal is not likely 
to get anywhere. In fact, congressional Dem- 
ocrats are driving to double the 650 million- 
a-year Federal water pollution program 
rather than gradually abandon it as recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower. The Dem- 
ocrats advance a simple argument for doing 
so; The Federal program is working; and 
there is no assurance the States, whose rec- 
ord in clearing up rlvers and streams is un- 
impressive, would continue the progress. 

As the Federal Government widens its 
scope of operations, cries for economy tend 
to ring out louder—but often accompanied 
by a lower-pitched but. 

A Midwest Democratic Congressman tells 
about the political wheelhorse back in his 
home district who keeps a steady bombard- 
ment of letters and telegrams uring support 
for a flock of spending proposals.. Then the 
other day I picked up the paped and damned 
if he dasn’t making the fleriest speech you 
ever saw denouncing Federal spending. 

A Virginia conservative hears a lot of 
griping about spending in one particularly 
conservative stronghold of his district. Yet 
this same area is benefiting from sizable 
Federal aid for airports, water pollution 
work, highways, and Post Office and Na- 
tional Guard armory construction, Nobody 
was griping about these. 

Similarly, business groups denounce in- 
creased Federal outlays for such things as 
public works projects, Yet delegations from 
local chambers of commerce stream into 
town to plead for money for dams and rec- 
lamation projects in their backyards. 
James K. Vardaman, former member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, recently told a 
Georgia audience he had yet to find one 
wholly unselfish organization, be it political, 
labor, industry, military, agriculture or 
social. 

The Banking subcommittee hearings ran 
the customary gamut of witnesses. Local 
government, labor, hospital and housing 
groups lined up in favor of the legislation to 
provide expanded aid for local water, sewer, 
hospital or nursing home construction. 
Business and financial representatives at- 
tacked the bill—except for one manufac- 
turer. His product: Sewer pipe. 


SHARP DISAGREEMENT 


The testimony threw a lot of illumination 
on Federal spending; most everybody agreed 
that increased construction of local public 
works was worthless. Some witnesses, in- 
decd, said that more local governments, like 
people, should stand on their own feet. And 
when Spencer Smith, economics professor at 
the University of Maryland, said: All eco- 
nomics can be summed up in the fact that 
there is no such thing as a free lunch.” he 
Spoke truths all the other witnesses, in- 
cluding Mayor Egan of Flint, doubtless would 
readily admit. 

But the testimony also showed that one 
reason for the great growth of Federal ald 
comes because people with problems think 
that the easy solution is to make belicye 
the lunch is free. ` 


1959 
High Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr, DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in Il Progresso on Sunday, July 
12, 1959, and commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

HicH Time ror ACTION 


For more than a year and a half there has 
been an ever increasing torrent of abuse 
and vilification directed against Americans 
of Italian origin, who comprise one of the 
most important segments of American life. 
A systematic campaign of defamation has 
been given wide circulation through slanted 
articles in nationwide newspaper chains 
and magazines, and books, which become 
“best-sellers” through the artful drum-beat- 
ing of modern press-agentry, But the most 
frequent offenders are television and motion 
pictures through gangster portrayals on 
their screens, using Italian names for the 
evil characters or what are easily recognized 
as Italian types“. 

One need only turn his IV dlal and 10 
and behold, there is one of those blood- 
curdling sagas in which the unsavory villain 
is pictured as a hoodlum with “Italian” 
features. 

Many years ago Il Progresso spearheaded 
a drive to eliminate the racial identification, 
in news items and stories, of elements 
caught in the tolls of the law. That cam- 
paign was widely commended by public of- 
cials, editors and publishers who agreed that 
the sins of the few should not be visited on 
the many; and for years no accused or con- 
victed person was identified, in the public 
prints, as to race or color. 

What has happened to change all this? In 
November of 1957 a group of Americans of 
Italian descent met in a small New York 
State village called Apalachin. Some of 
them had criminal records. The purpose of 
their meeting has never been explained. 
But if they were meeting for some nefarious 
undertaking, we not only do not condone 
them, but we denounce them and their lk, 
for this tiny group of 60 furnished the pre- 
text for bringing discredit and contempt on 
more than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, de- 
cent Americans of Italian origin who daily 
make their valuable contribution to the en- 
richment of our country in every feld of 
human endeavor. 

Since that day, sensation-seeking organs 
spawned the specter of a sinister interna- 
tional organization of criminals, presum- 
ably composed exclusively of men of Italian 
Or Sicilian extraction, which they call the 
mafa. And they have been making & 
roman holiday of the terroristic activities of 
these men and their henchmen, attributing 
to them infiltration into and control of 
many legitimate businesses and undertak- 
ings, Including labor unlons, And in pass- 
ing they mention Italian products and Ital- 
ian communities which defer to the mama. 

If this crime syndicate exists in fact, the 
conclusion is inescapable that all law-en- 
forcement authorities, city, State, and Fed- 
eral, haye broken down. We cannot con- 
ceive of the disintegration of the FBI, the 
Treasury and Immigration Departments, and 
we resent this inference, as much as we de- 
Plore the insinuations against our people. 

Like ourselves, many social, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, as well as many indi- 
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viduals prominent in industry. in commerce, 
in civil service and in the Judiciary, have 
openly decried the patently unjust associa- 
tion of all Americans of Italian heritage 
with the criminal acts of the few. 

In this connection we are happy to note 
that two U.S. Senators, HucH Scorr of 
Pennsylvania, and KENNETH B. KEATING, of 
New York, have taken up the cudgels against 
the defamation of our ethnic group and 
have urged a national investigation. In let- 
ters to Attorney General William P. Rogers 
and Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. An- 
derson, the two Senators ask a full report on 
the alleged existence of a nationwide organi- 
zation of criminals; what is being done to 
eliminate such a conspiracy if it exists; and 
if no conspiracy exists, a statement to that 
effect. They also ask for a statement of 
policy of both Departments of Government 
to protect the civil rights of people mis- 
takenly identified with criminal acts, and 
instruction to Federal agents to beware of 
defamatory public statements about any mi- 
nority group. 

The letters go even further, when they 
point out that “the most serious of all have 
been the statements issued by some law en- 
forcement officers and Senate investigating 
teams” which tend to associate all Ameri- 
cans of Italian lineage with the unholy dele- 
gates of crime and vice. The letters also 
state: This is as heartless as it is untrue”. 

We most heartily endorse the position of 
Senators Scorr and Keatinc. It is high 
time for action. We have been patient too 
long. We are aroused as never before and 
we want an end to the ill-founded, vague 
condemnation of à fine, loyal and indus- 
trious people who—since the discovery of 
America by one of their forebears—have 
given it their full measure of devotion. 


Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently ran an excellent 
editorial on the subject of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. It is my feel- 
ing that the Congress should act fa- 
vorably on the administration's bill for 
home rule during this session. I am in- 
serting this editorial in the Recorp for 
perusal by my colleagues, as follows: 
{From the New York Times, July 17, 1959] 

Age WASHINGTONIANS PEOPLE? 

For the fifth time the Senate has voted to 
give home rule to the District of Columbia. 
Under a bill hopefully passed on Wednesday 
the District could elect a mayor, a city coun- 
cil, and a nonvoting delegate to the House of 
Representatives. Thus its people would be 
almost as well off as the people of Alaska were 
during their territorial days. It is curious to 
recall that the Washingtonians were actually 
given more leeway a century or more ago 
than they now possess. As far back as 1802 
they elected their own city council. In 1820 
they elected their own mayor, and as late as 
1874 they elected a Delegate to the House of 
Representatives and the members of a two- 
chamber municipal legislative assembly. 

Under the present scheme, which has been 
operating since 1878, the President appoints 
three Comimssioners to run the city. Curi- 
ously enough, two of these are required to be 
legal residents of Washington for 5 years 
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prior to their appointment—thus they spring 
full-panoplied from what we might 
call wards of the Government to being them- 
selves in a governing position. 

This situation seems silly enough. What it 
implies is that except for a number of Federal 
officeholders who maintain legal residence 
elsewhere the people who really and truly 
live inside the District are treated as though 
they were Indians on reservations, criminals, 
or legally insane, This situation presumably 
would not continue if it were not for the 
opposition of some southern members of the 
lower House of Congress who are afraid that 
if the Negro majority of the District could 
vote it might not vote their way. 

Nevertheless, it is considered certain that 
if the bill gets on the floor of the House, it 
will pass. Even then democracy could not 
run riot. The citizens of Washington still 
couldn't help elect the eminent citizen who 
is to be thelr White House neighbor after the 
next election. 


Morbid Streak in Humanity Seeks Thrill 
From Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Health and Safety Sub- 
committee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I have been 
deeply concerned with problems of air 
and highway safety. Recently another 
aspect of this general subject came to 
national attention in the action of a 
huge crowd at Idlewild Airport on July 
12. This mob blocked normal rescue 
operations and created additional haz- 
ards far beyond the extremely danger- 
ous situation faecd by those in the 
plane and those engaged in safety oper- 
ations on the ground. 

The CAB and the FAA are investigat- 
ing the mechanical failure of the plane, 
but I hope that their investigations will 
also lead to suitable legislation, if need 
be, to prevent recurrence of the inter- 
ference with rescue operations. 

My good friend, Mr. James E. Fain, 
executive editor of the Dayton Daily 
News, vividly describes the situation in 
his column of July 16. His words are so 
allied with the objectives of our com- 
mittee that, under unanimous consent, 
I place them in the Recor at this point: 


[From the Dayton Daily News, July 16, 1959] 


Moram Srreak in HUMANITY SEEKS THRILL 
Frox TRAGEDY 


(By James E. Fain) 


The mob that overran Idlewild Airport 
Sunday night to watch a stricken jet airliner 
come to earth needed no introduction to any 
newsman who ever has covered a disaster. 


The bug-eyed curious cluster like ants to 
a dead thing whenever spectacular tragedy 
is in the wind. Cars converge from miles 
around. People climb fences, stride through 
muddy fields, shove into almost uncontrol- 
lable mobs. 

When possible, police set up fire lines, 
holding out the throng. In large areas, such 
as Idlewild near New York City, this is not 
always possible, The straining mob breaks 
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through, impeding rescue work, creating 
safety hazards, representing man at just 
about his ugliest. 

Years ago, as a young reporter covering a 
coroner's inquest after a particularly seamy 
sex murder, I had a first, unforgettable 
brush with this sort of morbid curiosity. 

A young woman, clasping the hand of a 
little girl of 5 or 6, came up and asked, 
almost breathlessly: “Will they let us see 
the body now?” 

“No,” I lied, without really knowing. 

“Never mind, darling,” she told the child. 
“We'll come back later.” 

The jet pilot over New York Sunday jock- 
eyed his plane down safely, no thanks to 
the thousands of idle spectators who jammed 
Idlewild during the 4 hours he was circling 
overhead to burn up fuel. 

Minus two wheels which had slipped off 
his landing gear during takeoff, he gentled 
the big airplane into a smooth landing on 
a runway that had been covered with foam- 
ite to reduce the danger of fire. 

The pilot was livid with rage at the crowd 
and at airport officials who had been unable 
to hold out the curious. Who could deny 
him the right? Not just his life but the 
more than 100 In his charge were at stake. 

Someday we will grow up enough to stay 
away when we cannot help, Meantime, we 
have a good bit to be ashamed of. 


Address of Welcome to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of welcome to the 46th national conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress by Col. Frank H. Collins, which 
I believe will be of interest to my col- 
leagues: 

ADDRESS oF WELCOME To THE NATIONAL Rivers 
AND Hansons CONGRESS pr COL. FRANK H. 
COLLINS, CHARMAN, River AND HARBOR 
COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON BOARD or TRADE, 
May 14, 1959 
Mr. President, fellow delegates, and guests, 

on behalf of the Washington Board of Trade 

and the river and harbor committee of that 

organization, it is my pleasure to extend a 

most hearty welcome to all in attendance 

at this 46th national convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress here in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

We occupants of this greatest occupied 
territory in the United States of America 
are quite accustomed to receiving and enter- 
taining national conventions of many or- 
ganizations throughout the year. Such 
gatherings not only assist materially in bol- 
stering the always uncertain finances of the 
District of Columbia, but also make it pos- 
sible to we nonvoting taxpayers to make 
new acquaintances and to renew old friend- 
ships with contented citizens from all the 
free States of the Union, 

Your convention here today is of particu- 
lar importance and interest to the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade and the Potomac 
River Port Association. We both have a 
recognized and distinctive mutual objective, 
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namely, the expanding of internal water 
facilities and resources development. 

We here in the greater Washington dis- 
trict are primarily concerned with the ex- 
panding of such development in every way— 
on the most historical river in the country— 
the Potomac, 

It may interest you to know—that our 
greater metropolitan area—is the only such 
community in the entire United States— 
located on tidewater—that does not enjoy 
major navigation seaborne services. We are 
now working to obtain that objective. 

Many years ago—I was second clerk on the 
Mississippi River Packet—Dubuque—of the 
old Diamond Jo Line, running between New 
Orleans and St. Paul. Since then—it has 
been my ‘opportunity to observe the rapid 
development of river traffic on the Missis- 
sippi—Missourt and Ohio here in the 
States—as well as the Thames in England— 
the Clyde and Forth in Scotland—the Rhine 
and Elbe in Germany—the Seine in 
France—the Danube in Austria—the Nile in 
Egypt—the Congo in Central Africa—the 
Ganges in India and the Plata and Amazon 
in South America, 

Prankly—I doubt if we Americans have 
taken the same advantages of our great 
natural water resources as have the peoples 
of other countries, 

Water was the first means of transpor- 
tation—but it was rapidly succeeded by the 
railroads—highways and now airways. How- 
ever, the last score of years has seen many 
great water developments on our larger 
rivers—as well as the Houston Ship Canal— 
the inland ports of New Orleans and Stock- 
ton, Calif,—the Iilinois-Michigan Canal— 
and now the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway next month—has made an ocean 
port of every city on the Great Lakes. 

But there are still many problems and 
projects—including irrigation and reclama- 
tion—Iindustrial water use desaltation pol- 
lution abatement—conservation of wildlife 
and recreation—all of which are of vital and 
potent interest to this Congress. 

You have gathered here the top assembly— 
that is available—of experience—knowl- 
edge—enthusiasm and initiative for our one 
objective—which, coupled with precision 
patriotism for progress—will make this con- 
vention an outstanding success for the cause 
to which it is dedicated, 

May I assure you again—of the full sup- 
port and cooperation of the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

And may I recall the famous poem, “The 
Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner,” and para- 
phrase it in this manner: 


“Water, water everywhere—but not a drop 
to drink... 

Water, water everywhere—to use—if only 
we would think.” 


Mrs. F. T. Raiford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr, ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 16, 1959, 
I called attention of the House to the 
death of Mrs. F. T. Raiford, cofounder 
and publisher of the Selma (Ala.) Times- 
Journal, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to add two other fine editorials 
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which pay tribute to this outstanding 
southern lady. 

The editorials referred to follow: 

[From the Birmingham News] 
Mrs, F. T. RAWORD 

The death early Saturday of Mrs. F. T. 
Raiford, 83-year-old publisher of the Selma 
Times-Journal takes from the newspaper 
business and the Selma community not only 
a first-rate hand in journalism but a won- 
derfully warm and understanding human 
being. 

Mrs. Ralford long has been unique in her 
capacity for and devotion to a business which 
is largely dominated by men. With her hus- 
band she entered newspapering in 1914 with 
purchase of the old Selma Times. From a 
beginning with a single linotype machine for 
typesetting and a flatbed press that had to 
be fed by hand, Mrs, Raiford and her hus- 
band developed one of the State’s more en- 
terprising publications. Mrs. Raiford long 
served as business manager as the paper ex- 
panded with acquisition of the Journal, her 
husband serving as editor. On the death of 
her husband Mrs. Raiford became pulisher 
and general manager, 

She was a careful worker and put out her 
paper with thoroughness. But her interests 
were far from being confined to publishing. 
She participated in numerous civic activities 
and served as a director with the Selma 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Her interests were virtually unlimited, and 
she showed a warmly humble capacity for 
enjoyment, for an example, of sports. She 
kept a box at all times at the Selma ball 
park and it was a rare Auburn or Alabama 
football game that she missed. 

Eddie Gilmore, the widely known Selma 
boy who became one of the Nation's top for- 
eign corerspondents—and who once was a 
carrier for the Selma Times—wrote from Lon- 
don: “Tonight here in London T think about 
my childhood, my young manhood, and my 
early middle age, so excuse me for shedding 
a sentimental tear for one of the greatest 
women I have ever known—Mary Raiford." 

The tribute was fitting, Mary Howard Rat- 
ford was one of Alabamas’ rare citizens who 
lived fully and always with a deep sense of 
professional responsibility. 


[From the Talladega Daily Home] 
ALABAMA LOSES a LEADER 


News of the death of Mrs. F. T. Raiford, 
publisher of the Selma Times-Journal, 
brought to the Daily Home the sadness in- 
evitable on the passing of an old and valued 
friend. 

But there was more to It than that. 

Mrs, Raiford and Ed Field, the Times- 
Journal editor, formed a combination which 
spoke consistently and clearly for the best 
in Alabama and the South. 

With moderation, with tolerance and with 
understanding, they made the Selma dally 
an instrument for whose volce was 
heard throughout the State and beyond. 

For the likes of Mrs. Raiford and those 
associated with her there could never be 
such a thing as a Pulitzer prize, for she 
wasn't the kind to play her heritage false 
in seeking approbation easily won nowadays -+ 
for the turning of á coat. 

Rather, she stood magnificently true to 
those things which formed her—and in the 
standing left a challenge as an example the 
rest of us would do well to emulate. 

So far as we know, Mrs. Ralford was the 
State's only woman publisher of a dally 
newspaper, 

As such, she was a credit to womanhood 
and to her profession. She will be missed, 
not only now at the time of her death, but 
down through the years of difficulty ahead 
for all southerners. 
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Results of Questionnaire by Young 
Republican Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the results of a 
questionnaire sent out by the First As- 
sembly District Young Republican Club, 
of Brooklyn, Kings County, N.Y. I be- 
_ lieve it most interesting to see the trend 
of thinking of this organization of young 
Republicans: 

Below you will find the results of the last 
questionnaire that we sent out to our mem- 
bership which now totals over 100. The 
questions were prepared by the American 
Civil Liberties Union but were processed 
and tabulated under the supervision of 

Calia, our first vice president, with the 
ald of Michael Gilmartin, chairman of the 
procedural committee, and Joe O'Connor, 
acting chairman of the national affairs 
committee. Please take note that a score of 
75 percent qualifies one to be a member of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. Our 
club would not qualify as our overall score 
is 65 percent. 

1. Government employees accused of dis- 
loyalty should have the right to know the 
sources of information against them snd to 
cross-examine thelr accusers. Yes, 60 per- 
cent; no, 40 percent. 

2. Police and other censors should be al- 
lowed to ban books and movies such as Ten 
North Frederick” or “Baby Doll.” Yes, 33 
percent; no, 67 percent. 

3. Personal ability alone should determine 
employment regardless of applicant's race, 
religion, or national origin. Yes, 88 percent; 
no, 12 percent. 

4. The teaching of 
should be permitted in public schools. 
7 percent; no, 93 percent. 

6. The character of a soldier's Army dis- 
charge should be based solely on his active 
duty record, rather than on his preinduction 
political association. Yes, 62 percent; no, 
38 percent. f 

6. State universities are justified in using 
a quota system to limit enrollment by mem- 
bers of certain racial and religious groups. 
Yes, 33 percent; no, 67 percent. 

7. Gerald L. K. Smith and William Z. 
Foster should have the same right to pub- 
lic speches as other political leaders, Yes, 
45 percent; no, 55 percent. 

8. Trade unions are entitled to restrict 
their membership. on the basis of color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. Tes, 15 per- 
cent; no, 85 percent, 

9. Any private individual should have the 
right to criticize any government or gov- 
ernment official anywhere in the world. 
Yes, 60 percent; no, 40 percent. 

10. Police officials should have the right 
to listen in on private phone conversations. 
Yes, 70 percent; no, 30 percent. 

11. Employers should be permitted to 
state their views regarding labor unions to 
their workers. Yes, 100 percent. 

12. Movies, plays, and books should be 
suppressed If they present an offensive char- 
acterization of a particular racial or religi- 
ous group. Yes, 20 percent; no, 80 percent. 

13. Everyone who claims the privilege 
against self-incrimination when asked if he 
is a Communist must be one. Yes, 47 per- 
cent; no, 53 percent. 

14, Labor's right to picket includes the 
Tight to deny access to struck plants by 


sectarian religion 
Yes, 


force of numbers. Yes, 7 percent; no, 93 
nt. 

15. Segregation in public schools violates 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
to all Americans by the 14th amendment. 
Yes, 75 percent; no, 25 percent. 

16. Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, Including his own, and to return 
to his own country. Yes, 25 percent; no, 
15 percent. 

17. Congress should investigate political 
beliefs and associations in order to deter- 
mine whether they are un-American. Yes, 
92 percent; no, 8 percent. 

18. The post office is justified in refusing 
to deliver unidentified foreign material to 
certain addresses. Yes, 91 percent; no, 9 

cent. 

19. Test of Government employees“ loyalty 
should be confined to sensitive positions in- 
volving military, atomic, or international 
affairs. Yes, 0 percent; no, 100 percent. 

20. Public school and college teachers 
should be required to sign a special non- 
Communist loyalty oath. Yes, 85 percent; 
no, 15 percent. 

C. RAYMOND RADIGAN, 
President. 


Time To Stop Defamation of Millions of 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent are very much 
incensed over the recent campaign of 
abuse which is being directed against 
them because of a few criminals who 
have besmirched the good name of the 
Italian community in this country. A 
whole community numbering some 12 
million people of Italian origin is being 
blamed for the sins committed by a few. 
This is not in the tradition of American 
justice and American principles of fair 
play. 

Organizations of American citizens of 
Italian descent, the Italian-American 
press in this country, and many dis- 
tinguished citizens are now conducting 
a countercampaign to remove this 
stigma which has been placed on such 
a large group of decent, hard-working 
and loyal Americans. To associate them 
with the criminal acts of the few, even 
if only by inference, in itself constitutes 
a crime of no mean dimensions. 

I should like to quote just a few brief 
sentences from an editorial in the 
Ttalian-language newspaper Il Progresso 
of July 12, 1959, which states: 

A systematic campaign of defamation has 
been given wide circulation through slanted 
articles in nationwide newspaper chains and 
magazines, and books which become best- 
sellers through the artful drumbeating of 
modern press-agentry. But the most fre- 
quent offenders are television and motion 
pictures through gangster portrayals on 
their screens, using Italian names for the 
evil characters or what are easily 
as Italian types. 

One need only turn his TV dial and, 10 
and behold, there is one of those blood- 
curdling sagas In which the unsavory villain 
is pictured as a hoodlum with Italian fea- 
ture. 
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It is high time for action. We have been 
patient too long. We are aroused as never 
before and we want an end to the ill founded, 
Vague condemnation of a fine, loyal, and 
industrious people who—since the discovery 
of America by oné of their forbears—have 
given it their full measure of devotion. 


Mr. Speaker, may I add at this point 
that the newspaper N Progresso has over 
the many decades of its existence ren- 
dered great services to immigrants from 
Italy in helping them become integrated 
in this country and in familiarizing them 
with the American way of life and the 
American concept of freedom and de- 
mocracy. In fact, it can be truly said 
that this newspaper has helped raise sev- 
eral generations of devoted Americans. 
Today, it is in the forefront of the cam- 
paign to defend the good name of the 
Italian community in this country, the 
immigrants and the children of immi- 
grants, against those who are casting 
aspersions on all Italian-Americans. For 
this service, it deserves our special recog- 
nition and deep appreciation. 

I have forwarded a letter to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States in 
which I call his attention to this 
“campaign of defamation” against 
a whole people. In my letter, I have 
urged the Attorney General to utilize his 
authority “to undertake an early investi- 
gation of this situation” so that the 
slanderers are silenced. I am inserting 
the text of my letter into the Recorp and 
call on my friends and colleagues in the 
House to write similar letters expressing 
their opposition to these defamatory 
practices and calling for an investigation 
and verification of the facts. 

The letter to the Attorney General 
reads as follows: 

Hon, WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am writing 
you concerning the increasing campaign of 
defamation which is being directed in recent 
months against a loyal, industrious, and law- 
abiding group—Americans of Italian descent. 

It is estimated that there are some 12 mil- 
lion Americans who trace their origin to im- 
migrants or children of immigrants from 
Italy. There is no need for me to elaborate 
on the contributions of this group over the 
decades—in fact, over the centuries—to the 
upbullding of America, the enrichment of its 
culture, and the development of every phase 
of human endeavor in our great country. 
That is all a matter of historical record, as 
well as of facts In our own day. 

And yet, because of the deplorable crimes 
and sins committed by a few who happen to 
be of Italian origin, we tolerate the torrent of 
abuse and outright condemnation of an en- 
tire group numbering into the millions. The 
different media of public information, such 
as the press, periodicals, movies, radio, tele- 
vision, novels, and the like, have succeeded in 
establishing: in the public’s mind certain 
criminal stereotypes which portray a whole 
community as steeped in crime. 

The sins of the few are blamed on the en- 
tire Itallan community in this country. 1 
wonder if the spreading of such falsehoods 
and calumnies is not equally criminal? 

I believe the time has come to put a stop 
to this wholesale vilification, and the way to 
do so is to undertake an investigation of the 
nature and extent of such crimes committed 
by persons of Italian origin, their comparison 
with crimes committed by other groups, the 
existence of nationwide criminal organiza- 
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tions, etc. It is time that we should have the 
true facts. 

I urge you to utilize your good offices and 
the authority invested in you as head of the 
US. Department of Justice to designate the 
proper officials to undertake an early investi- 
gation of this situation. Your affirmative 
response to this request will be applauded by 
the millions of Americans of Italian descent 
who are most anxious that the true facts are 
established and that the slanderers are to be 
silenced. Your refusal to take action or your 
continued silence in the matter will be inter- 
preted as condoning this deplorable situa- 
tion. 


I shall appreciate hearing from you in the 
matter at your earliest convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


Resolution of Pan American Airways 
Executive Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the lack of control during the emergency 
landing of flight 102 of the Pan Ameri- 
can Airlines the other week brings to 
mind a pressing problem. If more effi- 
cient ground control is not effected, the 
present system might well be the cause 
of a serious accident involving the lives 
of possibly hundreds of people. Per- 
haps most indicative of this need is a 
newly issued resolution of the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways executive council. I in- 
clude the resolution, which follows: 


RESOLUTION OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS MAS- 
TER Execumve Councir, Jury 14, 1959, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Whereas the pilots of Pan American Air- 
ways and the representatives of those pilots, 
the master executive council, have reviewed 
and considered the events associated with 
the complete breakdown of the airport secu- 
rity and ground control safety procedures 
during the emergency landing of PAA flight 
102, July 11, 1959, at Idlewild International 
Airport; and 

Whereas the complete loss of control per- 
mitted thousands of curious people to place 
themselves in extreme danger along the run- 
way selected for the emergency landfng; and 

Whereas the inability of the clyil authori- 
ties to control the public and thereby in- 
sure to the crew and passengers of the flight, 
the full availability of existing safety equip- 
ment and procedures; and 

Wherens there is no existing assurance 
that would prevent a similar Roman holi- 
day from developing during any future 
emergency; and 

the Air Line Pilots Association 

has endeavored for years to obtain from the 
Federal, State, and municipal authorities the 
installation of modern equipment, trained 
personnel, and procedures to establish and 
maintain the necessary level of safety in 
crash rescue and firefighting installations at 
the civil airports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this master executive coun- 
cll, the highest governing body of the pilots 
of Pan American Airways, as represented by 
the Air Line Pilots Association, International, 
strongly recommends that the pilots of Pan 
American Airways will in the future utilize 
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their command authority to proceed during 
such emergencies, to the best available air 
base where security control, modern equip- 
ment and crash- and fire-fighting tech- 
niques are constantly available for the pro- 
tection of military or civilian personnel; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That the officials of Pan Ameril- 
can Alrways Corp. and the Federal Aviation 
Agency be requested by the Air Line Pilots 
Association to immediately initiate negotia- 
tions with the US. Alr Force and Federal 
authorities to establish the required mili- 
tary-civil Maison and emergency procedures 
that are necessary to make the military facil- 
ities available to protect the lives of the alr- 
traveling public, when, in the Judgment of 
the pilot in command, it is necessary to util- 
ize the military facilities to insure the high- 
est possible level of safety. 


Illegal Narcotics Traffic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, narə 
cotics trafficked illegally constitute one 
of the most baffling and serious problems 
facing the country. Facts, figures, and 
details of the menace are currently being 
publicized in the Los Angeles Times in a 
series of excellent articles written by Mr. 
Gene Sherman. The public service 
being performed by the Times and Mr. 
Sherman by this series of features de- 
serves commendation here in the Con- 
gress. 

Southern California is one of the Na- 
tion’s narcotics black spots. In part 
this is due to a lenient tendency by some 
judges in the area when confronted with 
narcotics offenders. In part it is due to 
decisions by the State's higher courts 
which have thrown roadblocks in the 
way of narcotics violation prosecutions 
and which call for State legislation to 
correct. In a major sense, however, this 
area’s plaguing narcotics dilemma stems 
from the proximity of the Mexican 
border, 

My own studies of southern California 
illegal narcotics traffic over the past 10 
years invariably lead to the border sta- 
tions at Tia Juana, Mexicali, and similar 
towns. Five years ago, I introduced and 
vigorously pursued legislation to close 
this border to unescorted minors. Facts 
and statistics showed hundreds of teen- 
aged addictions first were acquired dur- 
ing visits to Mexican border towns and 
thereafter fed by the flow of narcotics 
from our sister Republic to the south. 

Recognizing the problem, but pleading 
the necessity of cooperation with Mexi- 
can officials not only on narcotics traffic 
control, but many other international 
criminal operations, our State Depart- 
ment repeatedly stated closing the bor- 
der would make such cooperative efforts 
between the two countries difficult, if 
not impossible. As an alternative, addi- 
tional customs and immigration person- 
nel were assigned along the border and 
the activities of U.S. narcotics agents in 
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conjunction with State and local police 
and sheriff’s squads were beefed-up. 

For a time the border traffic slowed 
down. But eager pushers and the siz- 
able, efficient production and wholesale 
distributors of illegal narcotics behind 
them have found new ways and means 
to circumvent border interception. 

U.S. Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger has again and again empha- 
sized the similarity between illegal nar- 
coties traffic and the proverbial feather 
pillow. Let the pillow be broken and it 
is almost a physical impossibility to col- 
lect together the wind-strewn feathers. 
Let the wholesale narcotics package be 
broken down into thousands of capsules 
of heroin and their interception and de- 
struction becomes almost impossible. 

This points to action by the Mexican 
Government toward destruction of the 
illegal plantations and narcotics refin- 
ing plants that are know to exist below 
the border. This means just one thing: 
pressure through our State Department 
for the action by Mexican officials 
which they can and should take. Our 
California colleague, Representative Jor 
Horr, has obtained commitment by the 
State Department for Ambasador Robert 
Hill in Mexico City to initiate talks to 
that end. The results of these talks are 
anxiously awaited not only by those of 
us in Congress, who have long been 
aware of the problem and demanding 
its solution, but by every parent in the 
country who knows his own child may 
be the next victim of the illegal nar- 
cotics trafficker. 7 


Price Reduction To Meet Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier this year much time in 
the House was spent berating the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority for purchasing 
a generator from another country at a 
lower price than that submitted by do- 
mestic manufacturers. 

I noted an interesting footnote to this 
discussion in an editorial in the New 
York Times last Thursday, July 16, and 
a story on July 17. On page 27, with the 
other business news, comes the informa- 
tion that Westinghouse Electric is going 
to cut the price of steam turbine genera- 
tors to meet the earlier slashes of Gen- 
eral Electric. It is interesting and pleas- 
ing to see that price competition is being 
accepted by these companies. This is 
far superior to the alternative demand 
that we put quotas, embargoes, or tariffs 
upon oversea producers to protect arti- 
ficially high prices of American pro- 
ducers. 

The editorial and article follow: 

[From the New York Times, July 16, 1959] 
On THE INFLATION FRONT 

One of the giants of American industry 

has just administered some of its prices 
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downward. The General Electric Co. has an- 
nounced on successive days reductions in 
prices of its turbines, both large and small. 

In a nation that had become used to the 
ratchet movement of heavy industry prices— 
up, steady, up again and never down—this 
is to be heartily welcomed. Furthermore, 
the General Electric Co.'s announcements, 
both in what those announcements say and 
what they do not say, contain some hints of 
better days to come on the inflation front. 

First, the company said the price reduc- 
tions were made possible by improved manu- 
facturing processes that have cut costs. 
There would be nothing unusual about this 
except that it has not been happening 
enough in the economy as a whole in the 
postwar pcriod. Improved efficiency has all 
too often been eaten up in higher wage and 
other costs, with prices the same or even 
rising. 

Second, in its announcement on the big 
turbines the company said it would modify 
the escalator clause in its contracts—a clause 
under which customers have been required 
to pay more than the originally agreed price 
if a certain index of costs rose. 

The change is aimed to help sales, but it 
also may represent a shrewd hunch on the 
part of General Electric that costs in the 
future may be a lot more stable than in the 
past. 

Finally, what the announcements did not 
say was that foreign competition is a large 
element in the decision, at least for the big 
turbines. The revival of Western Europe is 
producing a benefit that Americans had per- 
haps not foreseen—the infusion of an extra 
element of competition in parts of American 
industry that have been to some extent im- 
mune during most of the postwar period. 

In a sense, we as consumers are getting our 
Marshall plan money back. 


[From the New York Times, July 17, 1959 


TURBINE Tacs Cur BY WESTINGHOUSE—COM- 
PANY REVERSES Eanlirn Srano To MEET 
SLASHES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC 
The Westingħouse Electric Corp. has joined 

the growing price war in the steam turbine 

generator field. 

This reversal of a company statement on 
Wednesday was made at a press conference 
yesterday at Lester, Pu, where the company 
unveiled its new production concept aimed 
at raising output of large turbines by one- 
third. The company told the gathering that 
it planned to spend more than $25 million 
to expand and modernize facilities for the 
manufacture of turbines, generators, large 
motors and related heavy apparatus. 

Of the total outlay, $21 million will be 
spent at the Lester plant, just outside Phila- 
delphia; $3 million at East Pittsburgh and 
$1 million at Sunnyvale, Calif. The heart of 
the Lester project will be adoption of a new 
engineering concept the development of 
‘precngineered’ basic components for steam 
turbines that can be manufactured in many 
duplicate sets and assembled like building 
blocks in almost any combination.” 

REMAINS COMPETITIVE 

The Westinghouse announcement said that 
the price cuts were being made on large 
turbines to meet the earlier slashes by the 
General Electric Co. L. M. Elkner, manager 
of the company’s large and medium turbine 
department, sald: 

“We are meeting price adjustments G.E. 
has made. We will remain competitive.“ 

A day earlier he denied that Westinghouse 
contemplated any involvement with G.E. or 
other manufacturers in any “white sale,” 
such as Occurred several years ago. He said at 
that time that GE's action would “have 
the result of firming up prices of thése large 
sizes (of turbine generators) .” 

Meanwhile, GE. announced yesterday that 
it had been awarded contracts for a 300,000 
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kilowatt unit by the Florida Power & Light 
Co., and a $14 million contract for 10 87,500 
ktilovolt-ampere generators from the Wana- 
pum Dam project of Public Utility District 2 
of Nebraska. In both cases G.E. was underbid 
by foreign competitors. Company spokesmen 
said they had received the contracts despite 
this when the utilities assessed all phases of 
delivery and service. 


Anti-Inflation Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of inflation is one of the most seri- 
ous problems facing this Nation today. 
Only through an awakened public opin- 
ion can we stem the tide of runaway in- 
fiation—the people can only be awak- 
ened when they fully understand the 
problem. 

Fortunately, we have in the Borough 
of Queens, N.Y., an energetic, alert 
chamber of commerce, and the officers 
and members of the chamber are doing 
something to educate the people not only 
of Queens but elsewhere on the conse- 
quences of inflation. I want to take this 
opportunity to commend the officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Bor- 
ough of Queens on the campaign to en- 
roll anti-inflation fighters which com- 
mences on Thursday, July 23, 1959. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the chamber’s press release 
which explains their campaign: 

The Queens Chamber of Commerce, voice 
of Queens business and industry, today (July 


23) launched a boroughwide campaign to - 


enroll anti-inflation fighters in a phone-or- 
write assault on Congress to insure a worth- 
more dollar through reduced Federal spend- 
ing and a balanced budget. 

Chamber President Ira H. Genet, of Doug- 
laston, announced inauguration of the broad 
chamber program in conjunction with its 
distribution of a special booklet by author- 
publisher Thomas G. Sabin, ot Jackson 
Heights, entitled “Let's Quit Kidding About 
Inflation.” 

The 16-page booklet, authored by Sabin to 
dramatize the chamber's anti-inflation cam- 
paign, is the sixth in a yearly series on vital 
issues using the “baby appeal,” a series with 
distribution by some 3,000 business organi- 
gations and boasting a readership of more 

an 10 million ple. 

a addition ta the saturation distribution 
of its stop-inflation booklets in Queens, ac- 
cording to President Genet, the chamber has 
sent copies to chambers of commerce 
throughout New York State ard key cham- 
bers in every State in the United States. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President Nix- 
on who heads a special anti-inflation com- 
mittee, and key congressional leaders includ- 
ing Senators Lyndon B, Johnson, of Texas, 
and Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, also received 
the chamber’s package appeal to halt infla- 
tion. Other recipients included Governor 
Rockefeller, Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson, State 
Senate Majority Leader Walter J. Mahoney, 
Senate Minority Leader Joseph Zaretski, 
State Assembly Speaker Joseph F. Carlino, 
Assembly Minority Leader Anthony J. Travia, 
Mayor Wagner, and Comptroller Gerosa. 
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The chamber appealed locally to Queens 
business and industry, some 150 civic or- 
ganizations, fraternal, service, and profes- 
sional groups, key civic leaders, and 31 
Queens lawmakers. 

Principal feature of the chamber appeal— 
embodied in the Sabin booklet socking read- 
ers with facts about Federal overspending, 
taxes, debt, deadly wage-price spiral, etc.— 
is its plea to anti-inflation fighters to: 

Write (no postcards, please) or, still bet- 
ter, phone your U.S. Senator and your Con- 
gressman. 

For the convenience of “phone your Con- 
gressman” anti-inflation fighters in the 
Borough of Queens, the chamber gives spec- 
ific instructions on the procedure for phon- 
ing two U.S. Senators and five Congressmen 
representing Queens. 

The chamber lists the Washington, D.C., 
telephone and extension numbers of the 
seven lawmakers, emphasizing that the 
charge of 80 cents for 3 minutes could be 
the most valuable 3 minutes of your day 
or your future. 

Included with the chamber’s anti-infla- 
tion material is the “Queens Legislative 
Family.“ a pamphlet listing Queens lawmak- 
ers, with thelr Washington, D.C., and home 
addresses, 

“We are using this baby-appeal booklet,” 
President Genet declared in his accompany- 
ing letter, to arouse the people to the dan- 
gers of inflation. I strongly urge you to sup- 
port us in this important campaign by 
starting one of your own. 

“The method is simple. Begin by plac- 
ing your order for these compelling book- 
lets. Spread their factual story among 
your friends, relatives, fellow workers, em- 
ployees, etc. Write and/or telephone your 
US. Senator and Congressman. 

“Advise your representatives in Washing- 
ton to vote against all nondefense appropria- 
tions that call for Federal spending in ex- 
cess of Federal income. Urge them to work 
for a balanced Federal budget. 

“Remember, there is no way for anyone to 
beat inflation. To survive inflation, we must 
stop it. You cannot afford to lose this anti- 
inflation campaign. On its success may rest 
the future of America.” 

Stressing that the chamber’s all-out drive 
against inflation is “nonpartisan and di- 
rected toward anyone who will heed our ad- 
vice and act,” President Genet declared: 

“President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nrxon, and responsible Democratic and Re- 
publican Senators and Congressmen are 
alarmed over the inflation crisis in this 
country. Something must be done to halt 
inflationary forces. And we can’t accom- 
plish it by sanctioning spending sprees by 
the Federal Government. 

That's where the people back home come 
in. It's up to them to let their Senators 
and Congressmen know exactly how they 
feel about inflation which is robbing them 
of a decent, comfortable living. It's up to 
them to demand a worth-more dollar. 

“They should advise their representatives 
to help stop inflation. And if their repre- 
sentatives fall to carry out their wishes, 
they do not truly represent their constitu- 
ents and are ripe for replacement. And the 
time to do something is right now.” 

Lawmakers representing the Borough of 
Queens with its April 1, 1959, population of 
1,935,849, according to Queens chamber es- 
timates, are: U.S. Senators Jacon K. Javrrs, 
of Manhattan, and KENNETH B. KEATING, of 
Rochester, N.Y.; and Congressmen SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, of Forest Hills; ALBERT H. BOSCH, 


who represents 32 election districts in the 
Rocka ways. 
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Wildcatter Benedum Has 90th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, July 16, 1959, Mike Benedum, 
of Pittsburgh, the famous oil wildcatter, 
celebrated his 90th birthday, Mike 
Benedum is an outstanding civic leader 
in the tri-State area: western Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio, and northern West 
Virginia. He has led a full and interest- 
ing life and continues his activities in 
business and civic affairs. On his 90th 
birthday we are all proud to recognize 
and honor such an exceptional citizen. 
I am pleased to be counted among his 
many friends. r 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I submit the following ac- 
counts from the Pittsburgh newspapers 
of Mr, Benedum on his 90th birthday: 
[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 16, 1959] 

WILDCATTER BENEDUM Has 90TH BIRTHDAY 

Ollman Michael L. Benedum celebrated 
his 90th birthday at his home today, insist- 
ing that "the zest of wildcatting is as strong 
in me today at four score and 10 as it was 50 
years ago.” 

Confined to his home on Woodland Road, 
East End, for the past several months, Mr. 
Benedum was joined on this observance by 
10 close associates in his oll empire. 

His nephew, Paul G. Benedum, and the 
nephew's wife and son attended a family 
luncheon. 

Congratulatory messages arrived by the 
hundreds. Among the well-wishers were 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Ric- 
arp Nrxon, and leaders of the oil industry. 

Philosophizing a bit, Mr. Benedum said 
he faces “the reality that the twilight 
gathers about me. 

“I am not afraid of death because I have 
not been afraid of life. Indeed, I would not 
be honest if I did not admit that the in- 
visible has a great deal of fascination for 
me . After all, the great unknown is 
the wildcatter’s field of operation.” 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, July 17, 
1959] 


Om Kino Benepum 90 Years Otp—His WILD- 
CATTING ZEST STRONG as Five DECADES Aco 


(By Herbert Stein) 


Michael Late Benedum, whose wildcat oil 
explorations have brought him between 675 
million and $100 million, observed his 90th 
birthday here yesterday by mentally explor- 
ing the lure of probing the earth, the in- 
evitability of man's reaching outer space, and 
why he does not fear death. 

“Iam not afraid of death because I have 
not been afraid of life," he sald. 

At 90, Mr, Benedum said, he faces the 
reality that the “twilight gathers about me” 
but he added that was neither a pleasant 
nor a foreboding state of mind. 

SPENDS DAY ON PORCIT 

“Indeed, I would not be honest if I did 
not admit that the invisible has a great 
deal of fascination for me,” he said. Per- 
hops this is a natural instinct in one whose 
entire adult life has been devoted to exploru- 
tion of one facet of the unknown in our own 
material development.” 

Mr. Benedum, who is credited with dis- 
covering more oil than any other human, 
spent much of the day sitting on the porch 
of his home, the former Greystone estate, 
Woodland Road, at Fifth and Highland Aye- 
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nues, reading about 1,000 letters and tele- 
grams of greeting. 

His greeters included President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Governors, industrialists, labor 
leaders and, a to an ald, “lots of 
people he doesn't even know who said they've 
heard of him and wanted to wish him well.” 

Late in the morning 10 of his closest 
business associates jolned him for a chat. 
His nephew, Paul G. Benedum, the younger 
Benedum's wife and son, Paul G. Jr., ate 
lunch with him. 


PARADE AT BIRTHPLACE 


At his birthplace, Bridgeport, W. Va., how- 
ever, there was a parade, band concert, water 
show, and grand birthday ball—all at a civic 
center bullt on a $2 million gift from Mr. 
Benedum. 

The ol] king himself observed that the 
great unknown is the wildcatter’s field of 
operation. 

“The great risks are his companions and 
the sealed book of nature is the oyster shell 
he is determined to pry open,” he said. 

There is an intangible reward even in fol- 
lowing one dry hole after another, he de- 
clared. 

“My own partner of almost 50 years, the 
late Joe Trees, had a record of 17 consecutive 
dry holes when he first started to wildcat in 
West Virginia back in the nineties. Then 
he teamed up with me and our first well was 
a une producer.” 

Mr. Benedum said he chose his partner 
because Mr. Trees “had the courage to face 
up to failure and to keep on trying“ which 
he said is the first essential in oll wildcatting. 


BRINGS OUT YELLOW 


“There is nothing that will bring out the 
yellow in a man’s backbone as quickly and as 
surely asadry hole.” As for himself, he said, 
“the zest for wildcatting is as strong in me 
today at 4 score and 10 as it was 50 years ago.“ 

Mr, Benedum then expressed his views on 
a number of matters. 

On his years: “I feel the deepest sense of 
gratitude that providence has permitted 
me * * to have had broad and varied con- 
tacts with men and events throughout the 
world. I have warmed my hands before the 
fire of life.” 

On life's rewards: “The rich rewards of 
memory are mine and I am also blessed in 
the enjoyment of the priceless things of this 
day, Of those things, I place the highest 
value on my friendships." 

On God: “I could not have lived nine- 
tenths of a century and looked upon the 
wonders of nature without reaching the firm 
conviction that the universe tolls in some 
immense endeavor and that the mysterious 
energies of God labor to divine perfection,” 

On outer space: “The conquest of space 
is as inevitable as early man's conquest of 
rivers and mountains, and the later span- 
ning of oceans. It is only a question of time. 
It is a part of the divine unfoldment of 
knowledge in the evolutionary scheme of 
things.” 

On life on other planets: “I am sure that 
if there were thought and communication 
among the marine life in the depths of the 
seas, where man cannot exist except arti- 
ficilally, the fish would be positive that there 
could be no life outside of the water.“ 

On future challenges: “Within the 90 years 
that I have lived, mankind has made more 
progress than in all the previously recorded 
thousands of years in human history. And 
in my opinion the surface has only been 
scratched.” 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, July 
16, 1959] 
Benrptm READY FOR Great UNKNOWN— 
FAMED On. WILDCATTER Is 90 Topar 


M, L. (Mike) Benedum said he faces his 
exploration into the great unknown with 
the same confidence that made him the 
world’s greatest oll wildcatter. : 


July 20 


He told friends on his birthday: 

“At 90 years of age I face up to the reality 
that the twilight gathers about me. This 18 
neither a pleasant nor a foreboding state of 
mind. I am not afraid of death because I 
have not been afraid of life. 

“Indeed, I would not be honest if I did not 
admit that the invisible has a great deal of 
fascination for me. Perhaps this is a natural 
instinct in one whose entire adult life has 
been devoted to exploration of one facet of 
the unknown in our material development, 

“After all, the great unknown la the wild- 
catter’s field of operation. The great risks 
are his companions and the sealed book of 
nature is the oystershell he ts determined 
to pry open.” 

On the same theme of the Invisible, Be- 
nedum said he knew many wildcatters who 
ignored proven territory, to search for new 
fields, adding: 

“While I have never gambled in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word such as with cards 
or dice or anything of that sort, I suppose 
it is like the horse race bettors who always 
put their money on the long shots.“ 

He said he teamed up with the late Joe C. 


Trees, after the latter had drilled 17 con- 


secutive dry holes in West Virginia. Their 
first Joint well was a producer. 

Benedum sald It might be asked why he 
chose a man with such a “dismal” record, 
adding: 

“Actually, the 17 dry holes were the very 
reason I was attracted to Joe. He had dem- 
onstrated that he had the courage to face 
up to fallure and to keep on trying. That is 
the first essential in wildcatting for oll, It 
is no place for quitters,” 

He smiled; 

“There is nothing that will bring out the 
yellow in a man's backbone as quickly and 
as burely as a dry well. 

“The oll business has changed like every- 
thing else. It has been caught up in the 
irresistible tide of evolution. But the zest 
for wildcatting is as strong in me today at 
four score and ten as it was 50 years ago. 
Once it gets into your blood, I guess, it stays 
with you always.” 

He expressed gratitude for the past, put 
the highest value on his friendships and 
concluded: 

“I have warmed my hands before the fire 
of life.” 

He said he is asked what he feels the 
world of tomorrow will be like and declared: 

“I am convinced it will be even more ad- 
vanced and bizarre than the world of today 
would be to our grandparents. Within the 
90 years that I have lived, mankind has 
made more progress than in all the previ- 
ously recorded thousand years of human 
history. Yet only the surface has been 
scratched.” 

He said tomorrow's world will be far dif- 
ferent than today and that conquest of 
space is as inevitable as conquest of the 
rivers and mountains. 

Benedum received about 1,000 congratula- 
tory messages, including greetings from 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nrxon. There was a family luncheon at his 
Woodland Road home. 


Gun Em, Mr. Sam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of this country and the Members of 
this Congress are with you in your House 


1959 


leadership of our great Democratic 
Party. The following editorial from the 
Greenville (S.C.) News indicates the 
overwhelming sentiment for you in my 
area of the country: 

GUN EM, Ma. Sau 


It is becoming evident from reports from 
Washington that a definite attempt is being 
made by liberal Democrats to get House 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, the able and vener- 
able Congressman from Texas. 

It seems that Raysvan who has earned 
the title of “Mr. Democrat” has been much 
too moderate in his views and actions con- 
cerning legislation threading its way through 
the House of Representatives. Now they are 
saying he's getting old and autocratic and 
that he’s walking in the shadow of his fel- 
lew Texan, Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
JOHNSON. 

The talk ts that his foes will start by try- 
ing to displace him in his usual role as per- 
manent chairman of the Democratic national 
convention next year, After that, no doubt, 
pushing him out of the Speaker's chair would 
be comparatively easy. 

All of this is somewhat reminiscent of 
what happened to Jox MARTIN; of Massa- 
chusetts, who served as Speaker when the 
Republicans were power and who long 
had been the minority chief when the Demo- 
crats controlled the House. 

But we hope the still redoubtable “Mr. 
Sam" won't settle for a Cadillac limousine 
and a chauffer as Jox MARTIN apparently felt 
he had to. We hope the not so gentle gen- 
tleman from Texas will strap on his political 
six-shooter and meet his enemies at “high 
noon,” 


NASA Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, within the past few weeks, the 
Soviet Union has again demonstrated 
her successful accomplishments in space 
experimentation, while the United States 
within this same time period has suf- 
fered several missile and rocket fail- 
ures. The U.S.S.R. is at present su- 
Perior to us in rocket propulsion and be- 
cause of this superiority, a Russian may 
beat our astronaut into space. It 
require great expenditures of time and 
effort and money for us to catch up with 
the Russians in that respect. All of this 
argues powerfully against any feeling of 
American complacency and especially 
against the $68 million cut in the pro- 
Posed authorization for NASA, money 
which is so urgently needed for our 
Space projects. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 13, Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, Administrator, National Aero- 
nauties and Space Administration, ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. The statement he made at 
that time clearly and forcefully outlines 
the crippling effects this reduction in 
appropriation would have on our space 
Program and, in my opinion, should be 
read by every American, Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I therefore, include Dr. Glennan's state- 
Ment, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY Dr. T. KEITH GLENNAN, An- 
MINISTRATOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE SEN- 
eA APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JULY 13, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I welcome the opportunity to appear 
before this committee, for the first time. 
Iam here to discuss H.R. 7978, which is now 
before you. In particular, I want to discuss 
the crippling reductions in the budget re- 
quests of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration that are embodied in 
H.R. 7978, These cuts, if sustained, would 
have disastrous consequences, and I am im- 
pelled to point them out. 

The degree of success or failure of the U.S. 
space effort, vis-a-vis that- of the Russians, 
will be gravely influenced by what Congress 
decides in this crucial matter. 

A year ago this month, the Congress passed 
the National Aeronautics an Space Act, un- 
animously in the House, overwhelmingly in 
the Senate. One of the chief mandates 
laid down in the legislation was “the pres- 
ervation of the role of the United States as 
u leader in aeronautical and space science 
and technology.” 

During later hearings on our fiscal 1959 
budget request, some Members of Congress 
raised serious questions about our not hav- 
ing requested far greater sums than we felt, 
after careful study, that we needed to or- 
ganize NASA and initiate its programs. 

What has happened since then to give 
anyone a sense of complacency? For I can 
only interpret the action of the House as 
an indication of a lessening in the sense of 
urgency which has been expressed so often 
on the floor and in committee. 

Have we—who started serious work in the 
space field 6 or 7 years after the Soviets were 
pouring unlimited funds and their best 
brains into the drive for dominance in 
space—suddenly achieved some enormous 
advantage? If so, I would like to know about 
it. I would sleep better at night. 

Or has it come about in some way that we 
know that the Soviet satellites and space 
probes, which our scientific devices have 
tracked and reported, were somehow gigantic 
hoaxes? - 

Gentlemen, tracking devices such as ours 
are not easily misled. We believe that the 


Russians have done exactly what they have 


announced they haye done, And perhaps 
they have achieved much more that they 
have not revealed. 

Wholesale expression of congressional sup- 
port for NASA was evident until very re- 
cently. Today the situation is strangely 
changed. NASA is faced, not with having to 
decline a plethora of funds, but with the 
prospect that vital projects will have to be 
curtailed or even put on the shelf because 
funds for them are being dented. 

I will not be challenged when I say that 
the United States must bend every effort to 
achleve a position of leadership in the space 
field. And we are all agreed that leadership 
in a race where there are only two partici- 
pants cannot conceivably mean running 
second. I do not have to tell you that we 
must have the facilities to exert that leader- 
ship. Also, we must have the men, we must 
have the money necessary to the task. 

The goal all of us seek—U.S, supremacy in 
space—was set by Congress last year and re- 
affirmed this year when Congress authorized 
the full NASA budget request. This author- 
ization reflected the awareness of Congress 
that we cannot win the race in which we are 
engaged during this turning point in history 
should we be deprived of the all-out sup- 
port of our legislators, Therefore, I request, 
with all the earnestness I can muster, that 
the cuts in the NASA budget be fully re- 
stored. 


The reductions in the NASA budget total 
$63,225,000. They represent cuts both in 
the $45 million supplemental budget request 
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for fiscal 1959 and from our #$485,300,000 
budget request for fiscal 1960. Actions in 
the House caused the reductions. First, 
the House Committee on Appropriations cut 
the combined requests by a total of $45,500- 
000. Second, technical points of order 
passed during debate in the House resulted 
in a further reduction of $22,725,000 in both 
requests. 

I am urging the members of this com- 
mittee to make full restoration because to 
sustain those cuts or to cOmpromise them 
will hamstrong the U.S. space program, 

Moreover, if the Congress slices an al- 
ready lean NASA budget at a time when this 
Nation has barely begun its space effort, 
the world will conclude that the United 
States is having second thoughts about 
facing the Communist challenge in this field. 
Realistically, a research and development 
program of the complexity and magnitude 
of this one cannot be turned on and off at 
a moment's notice, Having made the de- 
cision to enter the race, and for many other 
important reasons, we must pursue with 
yigor an imaginative, well-planned program. 

Well aware of the implications of the 
Russian's commanding space lead, Congress 
created NASA last year around the nucleus 
of the highly respected National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics which had been 
serving the military services and the aircraft 
industry for 43 years. Our agency became 
operative on October 1, 1958, 1 year after 
Sputnik I began beeping ominously over- 
head. With NACA personnel and facilities, 
we were off to a good—if late—start. 

From the outset, both Houses of Congress 
have given us the strongest possible sup- 
port. House and Senate Space Committees 
have devoted many weeks of hearings to our 
problems and programs. The House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics has 
heard. 300 witnesses from NASA, the mili- 
tary services, and private industry during 70 
days of hearings so far this year. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences has devoted a great amount of its 
busy schedule to NASA's program and the 
Nation's space effort. In connection with 
our 1960 budget the committee has pub- 
lished technical hearings of NASA work 
which are the most comprehensive, under- 
standable, and educational documents on 
the Federal Government's aeronautical and 
space activities that exist today, 

Both Houses of Congress have this year 
overwhelmingly approved the requested au- 
thorizations for our 1959 supplemental and 
fiscal 1960 appropriations. Consequently, I 
am unable to grasp the reasons for the 
House cut. 

As Administrator, I have resisted the 
teinptation to indulge in Sunday supple- 
ment speculation about the coming won- 
ders of space exploration. I have been doing 
my utmost to see to it that the taxpayers’ 
money is spent wisely as we venture into 
this new realm and reap its benefits, I 
have made it a point, however, to be ex- 
plicit with the Congress about the inevitable 
costlinesa of space research. Repeatedly I 
have stressed during congressional hearings 
that NASA budgets will grow in the years 
ahead. 

At the same time, I have tried to convey 
my deep conviction that space research 
holds the promise that it may soon be pay- 
ing for itself many times over in tangible 
economic benefits. We have every right to 
count on developments in satellite meteor- 
ology, communications, navigation, and geo- 
detics that will dramatically affect the lives 
of all of us. 

Taking these considerations into account. 
last year we put together a budget for fiscal 
1960 which we felt would get us well into 
space exploration. As has been said time 
and time again, inventions are not con- 
ceived on schedule, and vast sums of money, 
spent without adequate thought and plan- 
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ning, particularly in the early phases of a 
hinder rather than facilitate 


space technology is an expensive, 
fiuid affair, it requires continuous review, 
Since January, when the President sub- 
mitted our fiscal 1960 budget request, we 
have found means to get considerable more 
space mileage per dollar in some areas than 
originally had seemed possible. We have 
also discovered that others of our programs 
‘will cost more than our original estimates. 

When we prepared our first budget esti- 
mates back in November 1958, we based our 
space flight program upon Juno I and Thor- 
Able boosters. Our studies have taught us, 
however, that future reliance upon these 
vehicles would be uneconomical, in fact, 
that it is almost impossible to justify their 
use because of their limited load-carrying 
capacity and lack of versatility. We will, of 
course, use them for special purpose tasks 
in connection with particular projects al- 
ready underway. However, building on the 
technology developed out of the missile pro- 
gram, we have initiated development of 
Thor-Deltas, Vega, and Centaurs which— 
within 2 years—will/ enable us to launch 
much larger scientific payloads far more em- 
ciently and cheaply. 

This decision required that we pare our 
funds for basic research and for other actlv- 
ities. Subsequent studies have also indi- 
cated the need for additional tracking and 
data reduction installations and for the im- 
mediate modernization of existing stations. 
To meet this need, we have again had to 
trim elsewhere In the budget. 

Adjustments like these are by no means 
unusual in a research program, particularly 
as we work at the frontiers of a new tech- 
nology. We must deal with a new order of 
complexity and cost, We need to bulld and 
manage systems that are more than global in 
scope, Organization of the myriad compo- 
nents into a working whole is a staggering 
task. 

At one and the same time, we find that ad- 
vances of science generate s flood of new pro- 
posals and an unprecedented rate of obso- 
lescence, thus making appraisal, selection, 
and phasing more and more difficult and 
complex, Direction and contro} of technol- 
ogy has become one of today's most pressing 
and managerial challenges, 

As I brought out earlier, our present budg- 
et has no slack whatsoever. As further eyi- 
dence of our tight belts, I would like to state 
that we do not have a single backup yehicle 
for any of our scientific experiments. Each 
must be a “one shot“ affair, and if the 
booster malfunctions, we will simply have to 
lay the experiment aside. 

Before spelling out for you just what this 
cut will mean to our program, I would like to 
point out that or research centers, which are 
deeply involved in aeronautical as well as 
space research, account for slightly more 
than $100 million of our 1960 request. Ac- 
tual new money for the space field is some- 
what less than $375 million. Some or all of 
the large budget, long leadtime items in our 
space program, would be affected by the 
House action, if sustained. Here, in brief, 
is what the reduction could mean to our na- 
tional space program in terms of time and 
progress: 

1, The development of the Vega rocket 
propulsion system might have to be drasti- 
cally cut back. A key vehicle in our future 
Plans. Vega will be capable of placing more 
than 5,000 pounds in an Earth orbit. It 
will be one of the first space vehicles capable 
of making extensive television surveys on 
the Moon's surface. It will also be used for 
communications satellite relay experiments 
and will have the capacity to launch two- 
man satellites. It will be our first which is 
capable of matching the payload lofting 
capability of the Soviets. 
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2. In addition to cutting back Vega, we 
might have to retard Centaur, another key 
space vehicle which will be able to place more 
than 8,000 pounds in a 300-mile orbit and 
should be capable of soft-landing a 730- 
pound scientific payload on the Moon. The 
Department of Defense, as well as NASA, has 
a strong interest in this vehicle. 

3. We would have to eliminate or drasti- 
cally reduce the $30 million needed for the 
144 million-pound-thrust, single-chamber 
engine. This is a long lead-time project to 
provide in about 6 years time propulsion 
units capable of 6 million pounds thrust. 
Only with this vehicle will it be possible to 
carry our manned expeditions to the Moon 
and back. The budget cut will set this back 
at least 1 year. 

4. Among other long lead-time items on 
which we would have to reduce the pace is 
Project Rover which concerns the develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion for space travel. 

5. We would have to delay completing ad- 
ditions to our tracking and data acquisition 
networks. 

6. Even our top-priority Project Mercury, 
the manned satellite project, would certainly 
be affected if we are to carry on with any 
sembiance of a balanced program. This, of 
course, would increase the probability of the 
Soviets scoring still another “beat” in this 
aspect of space exploration. 

Let me assure you that I am not crying 
wolf, While we have not had the time to 
evaluate in detail the effect of the proposed 
cuts, it is clear that the items enumerated 
would be those most likely to be affected. 

A final, serious matter that I want to 
mention is the House action which reduced 
NASA's request for personnel increases and 
supporting costs. You will recall that when 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics was absorbed by NASA, 7,699 em- 
ployees were transferred to the new agency. 
Along with the transfer went NACA's heavy 
aeronautical research responsibilities. Since 
that time, only 1,269 employees have been 
added to carry the additional responsibill- 
ties. 

Now, we have requested funds to employ 
an additional 1,027—a modest increase in 
view of NASA's mission, The House cut this 
number by 15 percent. These people are 
urgently needed to help make up the time 
that has already been lost. And the man- 
agement—the sensible management—of a 
budget of the size under consideration is 
done by people in adequate numbers and of 
high quality. We have sald that we propose 
to limit the size of our own staf in favor of 
contracting a substantial part of the space 
program, But we need men for planning, 
contracting, and monitoring those contracts, 
And we must have a sufficiently large in- 
house operation to assure that we have peo- 
ple knowledgeable in the field to provide 
the technical Judgments necessary to the 
development of a sound program, Without 
the men to do the job, we will break our 
stride and fall even farther back. 

The decision in this Nation's space ex- 
ploration program is up to the Congress. 
Whatever the decision you make, we will 
attempt to carry it out with diligence and 
devoted effort. 

Tho work we are now doing is an Impor- 
tant instrument of intcrnational prestige. 
By utilizing their space exploits as an in- 
strument of power politics, the Russians 
have convinced a large scgment of world 
opinion that success or failure in these ex- 
periments is a valid measure of our scientific 
progress and general cultural status, as op- 
posed to theirs. And there is no blinking 
the fact that the uncommitted nations are 
influenced by space achievement. 

In conclusion I want to say that in my 
judgment. and in the judgment of the sci- 
entists and engineers who are with me here 
today, our 1959 supplemental and 1960 
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budgets as originally submitted are sound 
and conservative. They cannot be reduced 
without placing in jeopardy some of our 
most important programs. 


Foreign Aid Can Be Cut Without Peril to 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, of course foreign aid can be cut 
without peril to defense. I commend to 
the House the following editorial by 
John S. Knight: 

Foretcn Am Can Be Cur WITHOUT PERIL To 
DEFENSE 


Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Repub- 
lican Committee on Program and Progress, is 
working on a statement of principles and 
objectives that “will help build a more dy- 
namic America, better enabling it to meet 
the needs of its own people as well as dis- 
charge its responsibilities as leader of the 
free world.“ < 

Young Mr. Percy (40), an able and en- 
lightened industrialist, has been amazingly 
3 in Republican fund-raising activi- 

les. 

His new assignment, a large one, has the 
enthusiastic encouragement of President 
Eisenhower and the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

Percy has named four task forces to deter- 
mine “the enduring principles by which we 
must guide ourselves now and in the future.“ 
Under general headings they cover “National 
Security and Peace,” “Human Rights and 
Needs,” the “Impact of Sclence and Tech- 
nology,” and “Economic Opportunity and 
Progress.” 


Since Percy is no orthodox practitioner of 
the political arts, he is seeking comment 
from the Nation's editors without reference 
to their partisan alignments. 

While it is manifestly impossible to deal in 
a single editorial with all of the challenging 
subjects presented by Mr. Percy, one in par- 
ticular attracted our attention. 

As a subtitle under “National Security and 
Peace,” we found that hardy perennial of the 
State Department thistle patch—foreign aid. 

Now we all know that forcign ald is as 
close to President Eisenhower's heart as 
Mamie and the lush fairways of Augusta Na- 
tional. 

At appropriation time, the administration 
always gravely warns the Congress that any 
reductions in foreign ald will imperil our 
security. 

Still, cuts have been made from time to 
time without provoking the predicted calam- 
Itles. 

And a good many Americans - Democrats, 
Republicans and independcnis—are con- 
vinced that foreign ald can be reduced even 
more and at no substantial risk. 

TEMPORARY FOREIGN AID NOW A PERMANENT 
: POLICY 


We need not remind our readers that for- 
eign assistance began with the Marshall plan 
more than 10 years ago and was concelvetl as 
a temporary measure to rehabilitate Europe's 
wartorn economy. 

Today, however, foreign aid has become a 
permanent arm of our foreign policy and 
US. taxpayers are subsidizing in some degree 
the needs of 70 other nations. 
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Just as a blanket indictment of foreign aid 
would be grossly misleading, equally untrue 
is the contention of Leonard J. Saccio, acting 
head of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, that any changes in our present 
policy would be disastrous, 

It is bootiess to beg, as does Paul Hoffman, 
that the yearnings of the underdeveloped 
countries must be satisfied at our expense. 

Or to sell foreign aid by distorting Amer- 
ican history as did Under Secretary of State 
C. Dougins Dillon when he said: 

“This Nation was founded, not so much 
for the purpose of gaining safety and material 
prosperity, but more to bulld a nation based 
on Ideals which our founders believed ulti- 
mately would achieve worldwide acceptance.” 

Such a statement is, of course, the present 
nonsense. 

The daring and resolute men who came to 
this country were seeking freedom from their 
oppressors, “Safety and material per- 
ity,” were compelling objectives. None 
thought of reshaping Europe in America’s 
new image. 

It is precisely this kind of drivel that 
makes us suspicious of the Hoffmans, Dillons, 
and promoters such as Eric Johnston who are 
always hovering about the White House with 
brief cases full of pet projects for saving the 
world. 

Johnston, the irrepressible lobbyist for 
the motion picture industry, sees nothing 
wrong in exporting Hollywood firms which 
pervert the picture of American life. 

One such motion picture, shown in Brazil, 
more than offset the efforts of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service to portray the United States 
in a favorable light. 

Men, such as these, seldom speak of the 
alternatives by which the peoples of the 
underdeveloped ccuntries could bring their 
own resources Into play and encourage pri- 
vate capital investments, 

They talk only of the yearnings which ex- 
ist in the world, and why the United States 
must satisfy them at your expense. 

LEADERS NOW REALIZING PUBLIC IS 
DISENCHANTED 


Fortunately, there are a few men, in pub- 
llc life who realize that the long suffering 
American public is becoming disenchanted 
with satisfying foreign needs when we are 
unable to satisfy a good many of our own. 

One such is Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana. He sees, as Walter 
Lippmann says, that “if foreign aid is to 
remain part of our foreign policy, the pro- 
gram will have to be reformed.” 

Senator Mansrizip wants a thoroughgoing 
reexamination of gifts and grants as distin- 
guished from loans. Presently, we are sub- 
sidizing military establishments in 
countries which neither require such defense 
forces nor can ever support them. 

The practice is especially questionable in 
Latin America. Countries like Peru need 
housing but get submarines and jet plancs 
instead. 


The Mansfield amendment would, within 
8 years, call for a reduction in foreign ald 
Wherever the aid is being used to maintain 
an oversized military establishment. The 
idea is to compel the administration to re- 
examine, restudy and justify all of the gifts 
which are going into guns instead of butter. 

Senator Grorce Ssrarners, Democrat, of 
Florida, has suggested that Latin America 
could dispense with these armaments if 
Military patrols of the Organization of 
American States undertook to safeguard the 
integrity of membor states. 

The proposals by these two Democratic 
Senators make infinitely more sense than the 
“don't touch, papa knows best“ position of 
the administration. 

LOANS AND GRANTS LEAD TO TROUDLE: 
EUGENE BLACK i 

On another front, let's listen to Eugene R. 

Biack, president of the World Bank, an ex- 
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perienced and successful hand in the inter- 
national loan field: 

“When loans and grants are used, as they 
have been, to aid, abet and perpetuate poli- 
cies in other countries which make eco- 
namic growth virtually impossible, then we 
are asking for trouble.” 

Mr. Black doesn't believe, nor do we, that 
“you can buy people with aid.” He is against 
political loans; building irrigation dams 
where the soll is unsuited to cultivation and 
the erection of steel mills which can stay in 
operation only through taxpayers’ subsidies. 

“The difference between effective assist- 
ance and a giveaway,” says Mr. Black, “is not 
the difference between a loan and a grant; 
it is the difference between an insistence on 
sound financial and economic policies and 
no such insistence.” 

So we say, Mr. Percy, that your Republican 
task force would do well to challenge the ad- 
ministration’s line that we shall be in dire 
peril unless the Congress obediently coughs 
up with every dollar of foreign aid that has 
been requested. 

Time was when the Republican Party was 
a symbol of fiscal conservatism. The most 
charitable thing we can say today is that it 
is less reckless in its spending policies than 
the opposition. 

If we must continue foreign aid, the pro- 
gram should be realistically conceived and 
efficiently administered. 

Currently, it is neither. 

Unless the foreign ald concept is radically 
altered, the Republicans offer nothing but an 
extension of previous Democratic policies. 

Or, Mr. Percy, to put it another way: 

On this issue alone, by what enduring 
principle should we vote for a Republican 
rather than a Democratic candidate for 
President in 1960? 


Bring Back “Chip” Bohlen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, the Gary 
(Ind.) Post Tribune realizes, as set out 
in the following editorial, that our Gov- 
ernment should take advantage of men 
who have had years of experience in 
dealing with Soviet double talk: 

Barve Back “CHIP” BOHLEN 

Secretary of State Christian Herter says 
he would like to have Charles E. Bohlen 
back in Washington as a special consultant 
on Russian affairs. Some Senate Republican 
leaders are voicing strong opposition. 

The two American diplomats probably the 
best informed on the Soviet Union are 
George F. Kennan and Bohlen, Kennan is 
no longer in the State Department. Bohlen 
is, but he is serving out his time in he 
Embassy in Manila and expecting to retire 
from the Department spon, unless he is in- 
duced to continue for a while in a Wash- 
ington position, 

It was costly to the State Department 
when it lost the services of Kennan. And 
it has been costly in the last few years not 
to have made full use of Bohlen's knowledge 
on Russia, instead of keeping him in the 
Philippines. 

It doesn’t make sense, when a man has 
become a recognized expert on a subject, 
for the State Department not to make use 
of him in that role. Assigning Bohlen to 
a desk in Washington will not make him 
the architect of our policy toward Russia, 
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but it could keep us from making a serious 
error in that policy. If Herter thinks Boh- 
len can be of assistance to him in guiding 
our relations with the Soviet Union, there 
ought to be no question about utilizing his 


Some Senators act as though ignorance 
of Russia was the prime qualification for 
advising on the Russian problem. 


The Gordon Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 14, one of Oklahoma's daily news- 
papers carried a brief reminiscence by 
one of its columnists which is quite a 
story. 

The newspaper is the Tulsa Daily 
World, and the columnist is a tall, soft- 
spoken fellow with an Irish twinkle in 
his eye, named Troy Gordon. 

There is no need to spell out a public 
purpose in making the Gordon story a 
part of this Recorp. Every American 
who reads it will grow a little in spirit, 
in the process. 

Here is the Gordon story: 

ROUND THE CLOCK 
(By Troy Gordon) 

Thirty years ago last Sunday an 8-year-old 
boy fell out of a tree at Abilene, Kans. He 
was climbing toward a tree house and a 
wooden step nailed to the tree gave way. 

He fell about 12 feet and landed on a con- 
crete driveway. His right arm was fractured 
at the wrist and elbow—in fact, it bent back- 
ward at the elbow. All muscles, blood ves- 
sels and nerves were broken at that point, 
and the lower arm hung by a strip of skin. 

This was followed by a long period of re- 
covery and many operations by a Kansas City 
specialist attempting to rebuild the arm. 
The operations were fairly successful, but the 
arm was stif at the elbow and wrist and he 
had only slight movement in his fingers, 

Meanwhile, with the aid of his parents and 
teachers, he began learning to write left- 
handed, to tie his shoes, and to do the many 
2 things a human being is called upon 

0. 

A cousin who was one of the stars of the 
Cook's Paint and Varnish basketball team 
sent him a basketball, and he began prac- 
ticing in the backyard—shooting at a goal 
nailed on the tree from which he fell. 

He becnme fairly proficient at basketball, 
and other sports for that matter, and he 
managed to make fair grades in school al- 
though he was out much of the time for 


surgery in Kansas City. 


One day the surgeon prescribed one fur- 
ther operation. By this time the boy was 12 


- years old, and his parents decided to take 


him Into the council which made such de- 
cisions. 

“We'll go to a show while you make up your 
mind.“ his father said. 5 

After the show the boy still wasn't ready to 
say, 50 the father, mother, and boy went to 
another show. After this one, the boy an- 
nounced his decision, 

“I don't think I ever want to go through 
another operation again.“ he said. “I'm gèt- 
ting along all right, and we don't know that 
my arm will be any better after another 
operation.” 
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The parents were willing to accept that 
decision, 

There were many key points in the boy's 
adolescence in which both he and his par- 
ents made crucial decisions, One came in 
junior high school when he wanted to go 
out for basketball. 

Mom.“ the boy said, “will you make me 
a glove or a stocking or something for me to 
Wear on my right arm?” 

The mother looked at him for a moment, 
and said, No; I won't. If you're going out 
Yor basketball, you'll haye to learn to live 
with your arm.” 

The boy went out for basketball and let- 
tered in high school, junior college, and col- 
lege. 

At some point in his early teens, the boy 
decided to be a newspaperman. He spent 
hours at his dad's typewriter, learning to 
type with his left hand. He wrote imagined 
news stories and took all the journalism he 
could get. 

In short, he became a newspaperman and 
enjoyed a moderate amount of success, al- 

he wasn't any Bob Considine. 

To quit beating around the bush, that boy 
was me. I write this, not as a bid for sym- 
pathy or praise, but because it is something 
I think about every time July 12 rolis 
around. 

I write it to show that one does not have 
to resign himself to a limited life because 
of a-serious injury. He can do pretty much 
what he pleases, if hell make up his mind 
to it. 

And after 30 years of living as a cripple 
(it’s all right for me to call myself that but 
don't you try it—it's a cruel word), and no 
matter how ridiculous it may sound, I can 
honestly make this statement: 

I am glad I feel from a tree in Abilene, 
Kans., July 12, 1929. I am glad of the ex- 

ences—both pleasant and unpleasant— 
which resulted from the accident, 

It has done things for me and made me 
realize things which I never would have 
known otherwise. 

And besides I am frequently flattered by 
little remarks which friends inadvertently 
drop into conversations which prove that 
they are not even conscious of my handicap. 

There are two other things I want to say 
before closing this subject: 

1. I wasn’t really a very good basketball 
player—just average. But that’s pretty good 
for a man with a stif arm. 

2. Don't ask a stranger about a handicap, 
It's all right for a friend to do so, but when 
a complete stranger brings it up, the handi- 
capped person wants to drop through the 
floor. You see, you've pointed out how no- 
ticeable his handicap is. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 141 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICIIIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the Appendix of the Record an arti- 
cle appearing in the Saturday, July 11, 
1959, issue of the Washington (D.C) 
Post and Times Herald entitled “Radio- 
active Waste Contaminates River.” 

Of all the frightening substances 
which go into our waters some of the 
most dangerous are radioactive wastes 
from mines and from experimental and 
industrial uses of radioactive substances, 
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One of the most significant instances 
of this appeared in the case of the Ani- 
mas River which has been heavily laden 
with radium and other atomic wastes. 
This article very well shows the fright- 
ening danger to our people from this sort 
of waste. 

It is interesting to note that the Pres- 
ident was asked about this situation at 
his press conference recently. He said 
he intended to look into the matter. 

RADIOACTIVE WASTE CONTAMINATES RIVER 

(By Edward Gamarekian) 

During the past decade, uranium ore-proc- 
essing mills in this country have been, and 
still are, dumping radioactive and chemical 
wastes into nearby rivers with no knowledge 
of the extent to which they are poisoning the 
food and water supplies of the communities 
downstream, and apparently little concern. 

The U.S. Public Health Service has com- 
pleted a $50,000 study of one of the chief 
offenders—the Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica’s refinery at Durango, Colo. 

This plant, processing 514 tons of ore when 
the study was underway last year (increased 
to 700 tons a day since then), excretes ite 
wastes into the Animas River, which flows 
through southwestern Colorado into New 
Mexico. The 116-page report shows that 
30,000 people living downstream of the mill 
are unknowingly ingesting radium at a rate 
that is several times the maximum permis- 
sible limit. 

Although officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Public Health Service who 
have been following the situation have kept 
mum on what they plan to do about it 
pending further study, a PHS source yester- 
day disclosed that the Vanadium Corp. has 
Just agreed to take corrective action within 
the next 4 months. 

During the 11 years that the Durango re- 
finery has been in operation, it has been 
contaminating the food and water supplies 
of 22,000 residents of Farmington, N. Mex., 
6,000 residents of Aztec, N. Mex., and approxi- 
mately 2,000 people strung out along the 
shores of the Animas. In addition, some 
26,000 acres of farmland have been irrigated 
with the radium-loaded river water. 

Measurements of the drinking water in the 
two New Mexico towns have shown that none 
of the radium is removed by their water 
purifiers. 

In its detailed study, the Public Health 
Service stated that no measurements were 
made of the air pollution in the vicinity of 
the mill or of the radiation exposure to those 
who worked inside. No estimates were made 
of the effect of the water contamination on 
the boys who swim and fish just below and 
opposite the mill. 

There no longer are any fish for a long 
stretch downstream of the plant because 
chemical wastes have killed off the insects 
on which fish feed. 

Although public health officials have pri- 
vately voiced great concern over the situa- 
tion, the Public Health Service did not show 
too much alarm in its report and said “in- 
gestion of any particular radioisotope in 
amounts somewhat higher than the allow- 
able for relatively brief periods of time may 
not result in undue harm. In another part 
of the report, however, the PHS admitted its 
figures might be low for some localities and 
pointed with apprehension to coming de- 
velopments which would make the situation 
even worse in the near future, namely, the 
increase in radium concentration that would 
be produced by both the Increase in ore ton- 
nage and the anticipated decrease in river 
waterflow. The first has already happened 
since the preparation of the report; the sec- 


ond will occur when a water diversion project 


upstream from Durango is completed. 
Examinations of the bones of radium dial 
painters in the past indicate that the levels 
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of radium in the food and water along the 
Animas River are already high enough to 
bring about structural changes in the bones 
of the people in the area if the contamination 
continues. The problem has been further 
aggravated by the strontium 90 in the food 
from the nuclear bomb tests in nearby 
Nevada. 

The number of cases of bone cancer and 
leukemia that will result cannot be predicted 
at this point with any certainty but it is 
extremely probable that a number of growing 
children in the area will be affected, 

OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The primary responsibility for the public's 
health and safety in this matter has been 
placed squarely on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the Atomic Energy Act. The AEC 
has passed it on to the mill owners, however, 
and has done little to keep tabs on the 
situation. 

It was not until the Public Health Service 
published the results of its 1958 study of the 
Animas River this past May that the AEC 
took official notice of what has been going 
on during the past 11 years. 

On May 22, the AEC wrote to the Vanadium 
Corp. and asked what was being done about 
the contamination of the Animas and the 
radioactive dust in the air in and around 
the mills. 

With regard to the disposal of wastes in 
the river, the AEC said: 

“Your company has caused the release of 
radioactive material into the Animas River 
in concentrations in excess of those provided 
by (the regulations) without haying demon- 
strated (they) are not likely to expose any 
individual to concentrations in excess of the 
limits specified.” 

The AEC asked for a complete statement 
of the steps that would be taken to bring 
the operation into compliance. 


On June 26, the Vanadium Corp. replied 
that it was not qualified to make any state- 
ment on radioactivity in the food and milk 
that was reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. As for the contamination of the river, 
it went on, the PHS figures showed that the 
level of radium in the water supplies at 
Aztec and Farmington were well below the 
allowable limit, 

“In all of these operations,” the letter read, 
“the company must balance the benficial re- 
sults to the Animas River water against the 
allowable expenses to the operation.” 

Although the figures referred to by the 
company supported its argument, they were 
taken out of context, The figures were ob- 
tained under a set of conditions which made 
them appear low. They were obtained, as 
the report pointed out, during a period when 
the waterfiow in the river was well above 
average. Adjusted for average conditions 
and the anticipated increase in ore tonnage 
now reached, the report showed that the 
radium concentrations in the drinking water 
downstream of the refinery would be several 
times the permissible limit. 


ESTIMATES LOW 


If the riverflow is average during the cur- 
rent 12-month period, the radium in the 
water as it crosses the New Mexico border 
will be about 3.8 times the Umit. If the 
radium and the strontium 90 in the average 
diet in this region is added to the amount 
obtained from drinking water which comes 
from the river, the average person will get 
about 46 times the permissible limit of 
radiation, according to PHS estimates, 

At Aztec and Farmington, which are fur- 
ther downstream, the levels will be some- 
what less owing to the removal of some of 
the radium from the water that was used 
for irrigation. At Aztec (population, 6,000), 
the radium and strontium concentrations in 
the average diet will be 3.2 times the per- 
missible limit. At Farmington (population, 
28,000), it will be 2.7 times the limit, 
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These estimates are now a little low since 
the Public Health Service did not adjust the 
radium concentrations in the food upward 
to account for the recent 36-percent increase 
in ore tonnage at the Durango mill. 

A Public Health Service official said yes- 
terday that the Vanadium Corp. has just 
agreed to put in settling tanks and a filter 
system which will remove as much as 98 
percent of the radium from the river water. 
The equipment should be installed within 4 
months, he said, at which time the PHS 
will send in a team for a followup study. 


SOIL CONTAMINATED 


No plans have been made to do anything 
about the radium that is already in the soil, 
however. Cleaning up the river will elimi- 
nate the radium from the drinking water 
but foods grown in the area will continue to 
pick up enough from the soll to give the 
average person 50 percent of the permissible 
limit of radiation, the strontium 60 bring- 
ing the total up to 72 percent of the lmit. 

Although the cleanup will remove most 

of the radium from the total diet, this much 
will remain for many years to come unless 
the farmers teke steps to reduce the soll 
contamination. Radium has a half Hre of 
1,620 years and strontium 90 has a half life 
of 27.4 years. Some may wash out of the 
soll but scientists estimate it will be a slow 
process. 
In commenting on why nothing has been 
done in 11 years to correct matters, the 
Atomic Energy Commission says regulations 
were not set up until 1957 and points out 
that the investigations started shortly after- 
ward. 

The permissible limits on which the regu- 
lations are based, however, were recom- 
mended in 1953 by the National Commission 
on Radiation Protection. 

The Public Health Service, on the other 
hand, states it was powerless to act until the 
adoption of the Water Pollution Act in 1957. 

There are about 28 uranium refineries now 
In operation In this country, all of which 
are dumping wastes into nearby streams. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, by desig- 
Nation of the President and by the 
Unanimous authorization of the Con- 
gress, this week of July 20, has been 
Proclaimed as Captive Nations Week. 

It is fitting that we who represent the 
people of our country at the seat of 
government in en atmosphere of com- 
Plete political freedom should reflect 
upon the fate of those people and na- 
tions who have becn denied their 
freedom, who have lost it through sub- 
version, or who have had it torn from 
them by armed might. 

We have learned, Mr. Speaker, that 
we cannot relax in our own freedom. 
We haye a direct and personal stake in 
assuring the freedom of others. The 
American people have recognized this 
obligation: through mutual security 
bacts with other free countries, through 
economic assistance to developing na- 
tions, and through military firmness in 
oppositlon to threatened aggression. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that many 
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tragic lands have been enslaved as a 
result of communist aggression and 
treachery since World War I. Both as 
a practical matter and as a moral re- 
sponsibility, we cannot forget these un- 
happy people. Whenever freedom is de- 
52515 to some, it is jeopardized for all 
others. 


On the occasion of Captive Nations 
Week, we can rededicate ourselves to the 
proposition that freedom is the right of 
all people and all nations, and we can re- 
new our pledge that we shall do every- 
thing practicable to protect, assist, and 
recover freedom throughout the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following time- 
ly editorial from the July 20 issue of the 
New York Times: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed this 
as Captive Nations Week. He has also signed 
a congressional resolution calling for a simi- 
Jar proclamation each year until the captive 
nations have regained their freedom, 

This problem of the captive peoples pre- 
sents many difficulties and requires the close 
study that the President urged. It is not 
suggested that we should go running into an 
atom war to drive out the captors, While 
some peoples have declared that they are 
willing to risk annihilation for the sake of 
thelr freedom, it is not our province to make 
this choice on their behalf, 

At the same time, we cannot be insensitive 
to the monstrous things that have been done 
to whole nations and even races in the name 
of a vaunted liberation, We should be cal- 
lous indeed if we could forget Hungary and 
‘Tibet, North Korea, and North Vietnam, the 
Baltic States, and East Germany. That we 
endure the temporary reign of these awful 
tyrannies without a rush to arms docs not 
mean that we condone them. 

The real purpose of this Captive Nations 
Week observation, therefore, is to keep the 
plight of these peoples freshly in our minds. 
It may help them to know that we have not 
forgotten them. It ought to help us, in the 
moral sense, if we continue to remember. 


Food Costs in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the fact that we are in a very real sense 
living in a subsidized society, where prac- 
tically every segment of our economy is 
supported by Uncle Sam in some form or 
another, the large metropolitan news- 
papers appear determined to stigmatize 
the farmers as the only group receiving 
governmental assistance. The story is 
rarely told that dollar for dollar and item 
for item, the groceries we buy at the store 
are cheaper in the United States than in 
any other nation on earth. When the 
Queen of England came to Washington 
2 years age she commented on the variety 
of goods in a supermarket she visited. 
Even Mikoyan, the No. 2 Soviet leader, 
visited a supermarket and gasped at the 
quantity and quality of food available to 
purchasers. 
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The reason why the American house- 
wife can buy food cheaper than the 
shoppers anywhere else in the world is 
the efficiency of the farmer. Prices are 
not as low perhaps as they should or 
could be, but the cold statistics shew that 
the average American worker has to 
work fewer hours each week to feed him- 
self and family than the worker of any 
other country in the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am de- 
lighted to include a very enlightening 
article written by Jay Richter which ap- 
peared in the July 1959 issue of Country 
Living magazine. 

The article follows: 

COUNTRY LIVING NEWSLETTER 
(By Jay Richter) 

WASHINGTON.—You'd think that America's 
rural citizen owed the rest of the country 
an apology for living, judging by the Luce 
talk you see these days in Time-Life-For- 
tune and some of the other city magazines 
and newspapers. 

The way this standard press pap has it, 
the farmer and his friends are being pam- 
pered to the point where we're all about to 
be ruined by it. 

This correspondent holds no brief for how 
the present crowd in Washington is running 
farm programs. It may be quite true, as 
some say, that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has never used so many dollars to do so 
little, 

But let's not lose our heads. 

U.S. farmers and their Government, work- 
ing together over the years, have built a 
food-and-fiber production plant that is the 
technological marvel of the age. Our agri- 
cultural operation remains today the envy 
of the world, and for some needy peoples 
American food is about all that keeps body 
and soul together. 

SOFT SOAP NOT REQUIRED 

Our problem—what to do with too much— 
is the kind of trouble other nations wish 
they could get into. ‘ 

Apologies are due to nobody in this coun 
try or elsewhere for the condition of Ameri- 
ean agriculture. ` 

Modern American farming practices today 
permit a single farmworker to produce 
enough food for himself and 23 others—an 
unparalleled production efficiency ratio that 
has been, carefully noted by Nikita Khru- 
shehev. In a recent talk urging his country- 
men to greater efforts on the farm front, 
the dictator of all the Russians made some 
comparisons, 
ion were odious from the Sovict point of 

ew. 

The statistics showed that in Russia it 
takes something like three times more labor 
than it does in America for a farmer to pro- 
duce a given amount of food. Approxi- 
mately four and one-half times as much 
labor is required in the Soviet as in this 
country to produce a bushel of grain. It 
takes a Russian farmer about twice the labor 
to turn out a bale of cotton, and two and 
one-half times as much to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of milk, 


MORE FOOD FOR LESS WORK 


Thirty years ago it took a U.S. worker 
about 1 hour of his labor to buy a dozen 
eggs whereas today he can get them for 
only 15 minutes of work. Eighteen minutes 
of work buys a pound of chuck roast that 
used to cost 24 minutes of labor. The 
amount of working time required to earn 
a quart of milk has been cut in half as is 
the case with potatoes and also bread. 

The American farmer, to sum up, is pro- 
ducing ever-increasing amounts of food for 
a growing population at an eyer-decrensing 
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cost per unit of output. He Is getting these 
results through use of more machinery, bet- 
ter management, and increased yields. 

That is the story we have for the Rus- 
sians. The chapter and verse includes some 
recent developments that are eye-poppers, 
and which would have been impossible with- 
out rural electrification. 

PUSHBUTTON FEEDING 


A case in point is motor-driven conveyors 
that simultaneously haul grain, silage, and 
protein supplement from separate storage 
areas, mix them in proper proportions, and 
finally dispense the ration to livestock by 
auger into long feeding troughs. 

Other examples include equipment that 
permits a farmer to feed hundreds of ani- 
mals in a few minutes with the push of a 
button; and a new machine that automati- 
cally bales hay, then tosses the bound bale 
into a wagon trailing the baler. 

By hooking together a number of pieces 
of equipment, American farmers now may 
piant, fertilize, and spray on a preemergence 
weed killer at the same time a field is 
plowed. It is thus possible to harvest a crop 
on the second trip across the field, ellminat- 
ing the need for harrowing, disking, and 
sometimes cultivation as well. 

FARM RESEARCH HELPS EVERYBODY 


You are sometimes led to believe that 
America’s pampered farmers are the sole 
beneficiaries of expenditures for farm re- 
search. The fact is that farm scientists work 
for everybody in the Nation, and frequently 
their findings are of direct benefit to all peo- 
ples everywhere. 

Such was the case, for instance, with 
streptomycin, discovered in the course of soil 
studies at New Jersey’s agricultural experi- 
ment station. This drug gave the world its 
first important breakthrough in the search 
for effective control and treatment of tu- 
berculosis. 

Another deyelopment of a similar kind 
was described recently by Harold E.. Myers, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Arizona, 


BENEFICIARIES INCLUDE IKE, LYNDON 


“Thirty years ago,” Dean Myers recently 
told a congressional committee, “sweetclover 
hay fed as the principal food to cattle fre- 
quently resulted in tremendous death losses, 
especially at the time of dehorning and cas- 
trating. The animals bled to death. Through 
agricultural research, the cause of bleeding 
was determined. 

“A chemical substance in sweetclover 
called ‘dicoumarol’ was the causative agent,” 
Dean Myers went on. “One research scien- 
tist asked, ‘If this compound kills cattle by 
causing them to bleed to death, why 
wouldn't it kill rats and mice?“ Put into a 
food attractive to rats and mice it was found 
to work, * * Someone also said, “This 
compound delays clotting of blood. Blood 
clotting is a serious problem in humans— 
why not try dicoumarol In such cases?’ It 
was found to work. 

“Today, President Eisenhower, Senator 
LynNvon JOHNSON, and many others are living 
and are in fairly good health, thanks to di- 
coumarol and to agricultural research.” 


Housing Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Leader, an 
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Indianapolis, Ind., newspaper, relates a 

few facts pertaining to the President’s 

recent veto of the housing legislation: 
WHAT THE VETO MEANS 


President Eisenhower's veto of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 has exposed the essential 
phoniness of his antispending, anti-inflation 
camp: 

The bill he vetoed was a compromise 
measure passed by both Houses of Congress 
with bipartisan support. It was designed 
as a moderate proposal to help meet Amer- 
ica's critical housing needs, to enable our 
cities and their people to take a long for- 
ward step toward a better way of life by 
eradicating slums and providing decent 
housing for all Americans. 

The veto comes on the heels of the Presl- 
dent's request for lifting the interest rate 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds, a 
move which would force up Interest rate all 
through the economy. The price of money 
and its effect on general price stability ap- 
parently does not concern the President. 
But the slight cost of providing decent hous- 
ing for Americans is inflationary. 

The net effect of the President's eco- 
nomic policies as revealed in the housing 
bill veto and the no-ceiling-on-interest- 
rates proposal is to build fewer houses at 
higher prices, 

This philosophy carried over into the other 
areas of American economic life spells eco- 
nomic stagnation and a new cycle of boom 
and recession in the year ahead. 

The President's failure to understand the 
problem of economic growth and his obses- 
sion with inflation and spending can only 
lead to more vetoes of reasonable social wel- 
fare legislation and a slackening in Amer- 
ica's dynamic economy. It will be to the 
detriment of the Nation and the free world. 


Massachusetts Salutes Maj. Gen, Edgar C. 
Erickson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


— OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished native of my home city of 
Worcester, Mass., Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson, has very recently retired as 
head of the National Guard Bureau here 
in the Pentagon, after 45 years of exam- 
plary military service. 

The career of Major General Erickson 
provides an inspiration to those young 
men who are currently entering the mili- 
tary as their life’s ambition. 

He enlisted in the former H Company 
Wellington Rifles, 2d Massachusetts In- 
fantry, in 1914 and rose from private 
to colonel in command of the 181st In- 
fantry Regiment, 26th—Yankce—Divi- 
sion, Massachusetts National Guard; in 
this period of service, he took part in 
the Mexican border incident of 1916. He 
also served with 101st Infantry, 26th Di- 
vision, in France during World War I. 

In 1942, he entered upon active duty 
for World War II service accepting a de- 
motion from brigadier general to col- 
onel. During that war, he served with 
an Infantry unit with the Chinese Army 
in the Chinese Combat Command on 
special assignment. He was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal, 
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and was personally honored by the Pres- 
ident of the National Government of the 
Republic of China. 

Soon after his return from oversea 
duty in 1946, General Erickson received 
Special assignment as a board member of 
the Army Discharge Review Board in St. 
Louis, Mo., and a year later was attached 
to the National Guard Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Here he served as Acting 
Chief of the Army Division, National 
Guard Bureau, until his appointment by 
President Eisenhower to head the Bu- 
reau in 1953. He was reappointed to a 
further 4 years term, by the President, 
on June 24, 1957, and served in that ca- 
pacity until his recent retirement. 

Major General Erickson is revered and 
respected by everyone who ever came 
into contact with him; the loyalty to him 
by those who served in the military with 
him is a legend. 

Quiet and unassuming, but with su- 
preme efficiency and dedicated determi- 
nation, Major General Edickson was the 
type of soldier who lead and taught his 
men by personal example. He was noted 
for his humanitarian understanding and 
unique ability to encourage the highest 
troop morale with the projection of 
strict, but tempered, discipline. 
Throughout his life, he has been rec- 
ognized for his interest in, and contribu- 
tion to, youth welfare programs, and 
most particularly for his sacrifices of 
time and energy in assisting in the re- 
habilitation of the unfortunate and 
friendless boy. 

We in Massachusetts salute Major 
General Erickson as a great patriot, a 
dedicated soldier, who devoted the ma- 
jor part of his life in unselfish service to 
his country and his fellowmen. 

We pray the good Lord will bless him 
with continuing good health through 
many more years of richly deserved suc- 
cess and enjoyment in his retirement 
from professional military service. 


More About That Housing Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 9, 1959, issue 
of the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review: 

IKE Studs OREGON AGAIN 


Congress had made every effort to com- 
promise the much-needed housing bill to 
the point the President would sign it. In 
defiance and pique the aging chief executive 
vetoed the bill. After all, he can't run again 
and the wishes and even the needs of the 
people can be flouted without a reckoning. 

Oregon suffers most-of any State by this 
indefensible veto. Not only are several of 
our cities interested deeply in urban renewal, 
but our basic industry is lumber. When 
housing slacks off, Oregon goes Into its pe- 
Tiodic taiispins. High interest rates (tight 
money) can plunge us downward; so can 
failure to keep up with national housing 
needs. 
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Partisan discipline will probably prevent 
the overriding of this angry veto. Every 
indication is that Nixon would have followed 
the same reactionary policy—an important 
fact to remember when we pick a new chief 
executive for the United States in 1960. 


Traffic Safety Enforcement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of Congress continuing interest in the 
subject of traffic safety, our colleagues 
will be greatly interested in the remark- 
able record established by the township 
of Cranford in Union County, N.J. 


Cranford, a municipality with a popu- 
lation of more than 20,000 people, has 
reduced its traffic accident rate by 58 
-percent by means of intelligent, fair, and 
persistent enforcement of its traffic 
regulations. 

A very cogent and frank analysis of 
the safety situation and of Cranford's 
Solution to it was published in the July 
17 issue of the Elizabeth Daily Journal. 
I recommend it highly and I include it 
herewith, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, as follows: 


CRANFORD Has THE ANSWER 


Ever since New Jersey started to get traffic 
religion there's been enough chest thumping 
going on to produce a permanent softness in 
the general area of the xiphold process and 
heads have been bobbing like apples on 
Halloween. That's from taking bows. Men 
have viewed with alarm and called attention 
to results with pride, while out in Cranford 
they didn't do anything but saw wood, 

Have you (and of course you have, be- 
cause everybody ought to be talking about 
It) seen the new Cranford report on trafic 
law enforcement? Here is the answer. 
While other communities were talking 
about what had to be done and how they 
were going to do it, Cranford up and did it. 
That makes a whale of a difference in good 
living. 

If you start to read the report with ordi- 
nary attention you'll find that Cranford has 
reduced its automobile accidents by 58 per- 
cent, And if you read that far how can you 
Stop? Reduction of auto accidents is the 
hope of every thinking motorist and the aim 
of every awake town. How did they do it in 
Cranford? There were no mirrors involved 
and none of the other illusions of magic, 
simply the hardheaded, realistic approach 
to the traffic evil that can be treated cor- 
rectly in only one way—that’s law enforce- 
ment, 

This was no invasion of home and fireside, 
no intrusion on the rights of motorists 
through traps and the old billboard trick. 
Police Chief Lester Powell simply deployed 
his university trained traffic experts to estab- 
1 trouble spots at periods when danger 
Was liveliest and told them to go to work. 
The result was issuance of 166 more sum- 
monses for motoring violations since the first 
Of the year than were issued over the same 
Period last year and there were 58 percent 
Tewer accidents; also 16 fewer arrests for 
drunken driving. There was one fatal acci- 
dent, the first in more than a year, the vic- 
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tim being a pedestrian. Injuries from auto 
accidents were practically cut in half. 

It is particularly worthy of note that in 
this campaign Lt. Lawrence Bonnell and his 
aid, Patrolman Robert Ryan, unlike pro- 
cedure in so many unreasoned road cam- 
paigns, set out with only one record in mind. 
The numbers of summonses, the number of 
fines were entirely incidental to the estab- 
lishment of a record for safety on the Cran- 
ford streets. It is a record toward which 
the erstwhile ‘Venice of New Jersey” is mak- 
ing splendid progress and a performance 
that will have to be imitated in almost every 
other town before the streets and highways 
become as safe as they can be. 

The State and the towns are repeatedly 
guilty of winking at flagrant disregard for 
thelr own laws, It cannot be denied that 
there are two sets of conflicting laws for the 
private car and the public carriers on the 
turnpikes, parkways, and highways. There's 
no secret about this and it could explain 
laxities at local levels by police unwilling 
to penalize thelr neighbors for offenses from 
which carriers repeatedly are excused. Nor 
is the erring, often confused, stranger always 
afforded the same courtesy as the hometown 
hero. 

Motor traffic control can be successful 
only under a single blanket code carried out 
with a single standard of application, Cran- 
ford appears to have laid down a challenge 
for the rest of us. 


Panhandling Isn't the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of July 16, under the heading 
“Cities Have a Responsibility, Too,” I 
pointed out that some of the criticism 
voiced at the recent U.S. Conference of 
Mayors was not well founded because 
there is much that can, and should, be 
done at the local level regarding urban 
renewal. . 

I include an editorial from the Bing- 
hamton (N. .) Press of July 19, 1959, 
which sheds further light on this mat- 
ter and which I commend to my col- 
leagues: ; 

PANHANDLING ISN'T THE WAY 

Some 300 mayors of the Nation's major 
cities met in Los Angeles last week to discuss 
municipal problems, and they had plenty of 
problems to discuss, to be sure. 

Difficult problems are, of course, urban 
renewal, municipal-suburban relationships 
and inadequacy of tax revenues, These are 
problems well known in the Triple Cities. 

Reports of the Los Angeles sessions suggest 
that the municipal executives spend far too 
much time in lament over the President's 
veto of the housing-urban renewal bill, over 
diversion of Federal subsidies to supplicants 
other than cities, and over Federal hogging 
of revenues. 

Any fair appraisal of the situation sug- 
gests that cities have a valid complaint. 
But more is to be gained from doing than 
from crying. The amount of Federal money 
that cities need is unlikely to be forthcom- 
ing. But as apart from the defeatist views 
of the mayors, that isn't to concede that 
community problems aren't susceptible to 
solution at the community level. 
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As a matter of fact many communities 

throughout the land are moving to meet 
planning, financial and other problems of 
urban renewal with a high degree of suc- 
cess. 
And we are not among Binghamtonians 
who believe that downtown Binghamton 
will rot on the vine if Uncle Sam falls to 
pour jingle our way from his all but empty 
purse. The community has its Valley De- 
velopment Foundation. It has its people 
with brains and enterprise. If need be, the 
Triple Cities can do as much in solution of 
its problems as other communities are 
doing. 

A line from Cervantes is to the effect that 
no one should ever stand supplicant for 
things he can earn himself. First comes the 
will to do, then analysis and planning, and 
finally the doing. And it is never quite so 
difficult as it may have seemed. 
` A widely embraced view that State and 
Federal aid taken from the people can be 
returned to them grown to limitless dimen- 
sions must die in simple arithmetic. The 
Federal Government with its Treasury emp- 
tied by commitments and subsidies to one 
pressure interest and another has no largesse 
to dispense except at a price of inflation, 
which is the cruelest tax of all upon the 
people. 

Looking to the Government to solve prob- 
lems has resulted in a situation wherein 
the Federal Government is taking 75 cents 
of every tax dollar. And there is scarcely 
a single problem passed from the individual 
or the community to the Government that 
has been really ameliorated. Any real solu- 
tion will lie only in assumption of greater 
local responsibility for local problems. 

The Nation does not lack means to meet 
its problems. Billions of dollars are wasted 
at all levels of Government. Politics and 
politicians stand in the way of economies 
that simple logic and equity dictate. 

The mayors, meeting at Los Angeles, were 
crybabies about diversion of tax revenues, 
but one and all are probably unwilling to 
save money locally by eliminating waste 
and duplication. 

If Government were to get all the money 
it demanded, it still would never have 
enough. No amount of money ever satisfies 
the tax collectors, and it never will. A limit 
should be put on what crazy, irresponsible 
Federal Government can take of the people's 
substance, And there is no less a need for 
such a limit at the State and local level. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, titie 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
„immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Missile-Satellite Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in a 
recent address to the Missile Industry 
Conference here in Washington, D.C., on 
the subject, “Missile-Satellite Diplo- 
macy: A New Dimension of Warfare,” I 
presented some of the considerations 
which had led me to propose a Govern- 
ment Operations Committee study of the 
effectiveness of our governmental ma- 
chinery in the struggle with world com- 
munism, a study approved last week by 
the Senate. 

The address emphasizes the impor- 
tance of better organization and pro- 
cedures to relate crucial new scientific 
developments to an overall national 
strategy. We must not miss the psycho- 
logical implications of the next sputnik— 
whatever it may be. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Ræconv. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Missrux-Saretiire Die.omacr: A New 

DIMENSIÓN OF WARFARE 
(Address by Senator Henny M. Jackson be- 
fore the missile industry luncheon of the 

National Missile Industry Conference, 

Washington, D.C., May 26, 1950) 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
Portunity to participate in your national 
Missile industry conference and to join you 
at this luncheon, I have great respect for 
ihip - looking views of your member- 


: Some of us in Congress haye been working 

or many years in the cause to which you are 
Pledged—v.S. leadership in rocketry and 
Astronautics. In our efforts on the Hill, wes 
Tely heavily on the help and support of 
members of this conference. 

To obtain leadership in missile and space 
3 ology, we have to stay ahead in the race 
Or discovery. It took Americans a long time 
to accept the idea of such a race. 

At the end of World War II most people 
thought it inconceivable that any nation 
could ever overtake, let alone surpass us in 
Weapons technology, After all, we had the 
Most productive economy in all history. 
And we alone had the atomic bomb. 

Then the facts began to speak for them- 
Selves, 

The Sovicts achieved the atomle bomb— 
Only 4 years behind us. They tested their 
first hydrogen bomi—less than 9 months 
After our first full-scale hydrogen test. 
25 the lesson did not sink in. As late as 

5, some of us in Congress had to write 
3 confidential letter to the President to in- 
uce him to obtain his first full-scale brief- 


ing on the status of our ballastic missile 
Program, 
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Then, 2 years later the Soviets registered 
a stunning scientific first, the successful 
testing of the Intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

Gradually the truth penetrated. These 
were not isolated victories. They were all 
parts of a technological contest tn which 
the stakes were getting higher with each bid. 

There was a time when the A-bomb was 
called the absolute weapon. Then we got 
the H-bomb, and that became the final 
weapon. Then came the ICBM, and now we 
think of this as the ultimate weapon. 

Just as surely as these so-called absolute, 
final, and ultimate weapons have succeeded 
each other every few years, new and more 
advanced developments will make them ob- 
solete. 

In this sort of race one can never let down 
one’s guard, In the competition for criticat 
new weapons this country has to do what- 
ever is necessary to win and to hold a de- 
cisive lead. 

Self-evident as this proposition is, there 
are still a few holdouts in high places—and 
very important holdouts at that. 

Four months ago, the administration con- 
ceded without contest superiority In the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile to the Soviet 
Union—a margin of superiority that Is esti- 
mated to become as large as 3 to 1. 

We gave up the race—of our own free 
will. We have the talent and the resources 
needed to win. But, we are bowing out. 

This decision Is wrong. Today our total 
military force may still be able to deter the 
adversary. But will we have the deterrent 
tomorrow? Unless this decision is reversed, 
we may not, 

We must broaden and accelerate our bal- 
listic missile program. We must move as 
rapidly us possible to the most invulnerable 
deterrent now in sight—that ts the ballistic 
missile buried in the earth, the ballistic 
missile mounted on mobile platforms, and 
the ballistic missile hidden under the seven 
seas and under the Arctic ice. 

A great many people now accept that we 
are in a race for discovery. It took us too 
long to recognize this elemental principle 
of survival. Now we are in a further race, 
and & more sophisticated one—a race for 
prestige. 8 

There is more involved in wimming the 
races for discovery than military hardware. 
Certain advances impress the world not only 
by the menace of an overpowering weapon, 
but also with the scientific and industrial 
strength which made them possible. The 
discoverer thereby wields vast new diplo- 
matic leverage. 

This ts especially true where the discoverer 
is a so-called backward nation—like the 
Soviet Union—expected to be the second 
runner, without a chance to win. In this 
case the element of surprise deepens the im- 
pact of the victory. 

I can speak from personal experience to 
illustrate how little this impact has been 
understood. 

More than 3 years ago, I warned that 
the Soviets were winning the race for the 
ballistic missile. I said we need not assume 
that Moscow would actually use such mis- 
siles in atomic war. Their purpose, I ar- 
gued, was twofold: First, to stockpile the 
missile in their military arsenal; second, to 
bid for the imagination of peoples by show- 
ing scientific and industrial superiority to 
the United States—and to use tle fearful 
new weapon for ballistic blackmail. ' 


Do you know how the Defense Depart- 
ment responded to my warning? They an- 
swered: “The ballistic missile does not kill 
you any deader than a bomber does with an 
atomic. bomb.“ That is how well the De- 
tense Department evaluated the diplomatic 
implications of the most important weapon 
of our age. 

For over 2 years now, in one crisis after 
another, Moscow has rattled her missiles—in 
Suez, Iraq, Quemoy, and now Berlin. 

Military pressure on foreign governments 
in peacetime is nothing new. But ballistic 
blackmail carries a threat of a wholly new 
dimension—physical extinction for an entire 
people. 

Just this month, Khrushchev set the stage 
for the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence with his favorite conversational de- 
vice—bomb-dropping. 

He casually informed a West German pub- 
licist that eight Soviet H-bombs could 
obliterate his country, 

How much consideration have we given 
to the fact that the blackmail value of the 
ballistic missile will increase as the Soviets 
produce more of these catastrophic weapons 
than we do? K 

True, we have fallen behind in the ICBM. 
But it would go a long way to hold the 
ground if the Soviets at least knew that we 
were bending every effort to catch up. When 
Moscow feels we are not making such an 
effort, they exploit their advantage in a mul- 
titude of directions. 

Take now the classic case of sputnik. 

You remember the absurd talk the day 
sputnik went up: “A mere hunk of iron,” 
we were told, “a basketball,” “a bauble.” 

It was a bobble all right. It was our 
bobble; we dropped the ball. We missed the 
significance of the satellite as a Soviet bid 
to power by capturing man’s imagination. 

Sputnik is a vivid advertisement of enor- 
mous Soviet scientific and intellectual prog- 
ress. It is the kind of advertising victory 
Batton, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn dream 
of. It is a tangible object everyone can see 
dramatic proof of Russia's latest spurt of 
accomplishment. It is equally dramatic— 
equally compelling—to the most sophisti- 
cated scientist and to the most unsophisti- 
cated member of a backward nation trying 
to decide which side his bread is buttered on. 

With sputnik, Moscow successfully struck 
at the heart of America's prestige—its 
hitherto undisputed industrial, scientific, 
and technical superiority. 

These days we hear a lot of talk about 
economy in Government. I wonder how 
many billions of dollars worth of prestige it 
has cost us—because we thought orbiting a 
satellite was Just one more technical achieve- 
ment, without special significance. This is 
an indebtedness for which we will make 
payments for years to come. 

If we have learned anything from the 
missile and satelilte debacle, it should be 
this: The race is not only to the swift, but 
to the soclety which can organize its human 
and material resources to outthink, outplan, 
and outperform the adversary. 

The Communists are skilled at organiza- 
tion. They view their relation to the rest 
of the world as one protracted conflict. They 
are prepared for the contest. 

We need to outdo Russias in the critical 
new developments. Let's face it, however, 
we are poorly organized for the task. 

Of course, better organization cannot as- 
Sure success. But good organization can 
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help, and poor organization hurts, Basically, 
we need to improve our methods in three 
respects: 

1. We have to get all of the promising de- 
velopments that might affect the race for 
discovery and the race for prestige out on the 
table, where they can be recognized. We 
cannot rely on some modern Einstein to re- 
sort to the extraordinary expedient of writ- 
ing a private letter to the President, as was 
the case in the initiation of the A-bomb 
project. 

2. We have to develop techniques within 
our Government to encourage the exercise 
of inspired judgment on which developments 
to push. Once the technical possibility of 
a project is known, we cannot afford years 
and years of delay before starting a serious 
program, as happened with the H-bomb. 

8. We have to know how to relate crucial 
new developments to overall national strat- 

We cannot miss the psychological im- 
plications of the next sputnik—whateyer it 
may be. 

The truth is we have made little progress 
on these problems of organization. Come a 
crisis we may arouse ourselves to take emer- 
gency action. We appoint a science adviser 
to the President. Come another crisis we 
May arouse ourselves again. We create a 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. I do not quarrel with these changes— 
they may be to the good—time will tell. 
But they are piecemeal and stopgap. At no 
time since World War II have we made a con- 
sidered and comprehensive inquiry into the 
new kind of governmental techniques we 
need—to meet the wholly new kind of chal- 
lenge. 

These are among the considerations I had 
in mind, in initiating a broad Senate study 
of the effectiveness of our governmental or- 
ganization in the struggle with world com- 
munism. 

The study will be nonpartisan, and will be 
conducted by a special Government Opera- 
of which I have the 


our age—Can a free society so organized it- 


self as to new problems in the 
world and space—and respond, in time, 
with new ideas? 


Unlike some problems that confront us, 
that of organization is within the power of 
Congress to tackle—and to tackle vigorously 
At this point in our history, I believe there 
is no more important contribution that the 
Senate could make than to help the execu- 
tive branch organize our Government for 
survival. 

In conclusion, let me say this: 

If this Nation had all the time in the 
world to work things out, complacency might 
see us through. But today time is the one 
commodity in short supply. Our only time 
is the present. 

The commitment to freedom Is rigorous. 

This Republic was not established by lag- 
gards, and laggards will not preserve it. 


International Race at Laurel, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, the Vice 
President of the United States is leav- 
ing for a visit in Russia which we all 
hope will be successful in every way. 
He is carrying with him an invitation to 
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the Russians to take part in the Wash- 
ington International Race at Laurel, 
Mad., this fall. 

Last week the Vice President joined 
me in receiving John D. Schapiro, presi- 
dent of the Laurel Race Course, who is 
extending through Mr. Nrxon the in- 
vitation to the Russians to send their 
best horses to take part in this year’s 
running of the famous Washington In- 
ternational. This is all part of the peo- 
ple-to-people program for promoting 
peaceful coexistence, endorsed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a 
statement about the Washington Inter- 
national, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the statement printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Race, 4 Brr or COEXISTENCE 
(Statement by Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, of 
Maryland) 

We recognize today that people in this 
country and throughout the world are deeply 
concerned with the problem of peace. 
Many vehicles have been used in efforts to 
promote peaceful coexistence with Soviet 
Russia. The people-to-people program, en- 
dorsed by President Eisenhower, has been 
active in the area of exchange visits on the 
cultural and sports level. 

Last year, Soviet Russia responded to an 
invitation from John D. Schapiro, president 
of the Laurel Racecourse and sent two of its 
best thoroughbreds to compete in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., International Race at the 
Laurel Racecourse. This year, Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, on his forthcoming visit to Rus- 
sia, will carry an invitation from the Laurel 
Racecourse to the Russian Government to 
again send its best thoroughbreds to com- 
pete in the race. 

From its beginning 8 years ago, the Wash- 
ington International, held at Laurel, Md., 
has captured the imagination of racegoers 
from the four corners of the globe. It has 
blended together a sound sporting idea with 
modern air travel to form an international 
spectacle ranking with the best worldwide 
contests. From Dublin to Rome, from Mel- 
bourne to Malta, from New York to Los 
Angeles, the International is a topic of con- 
versation among sporting people. 

Contenders can be flown to Laurel in less 
than a day from Europe or South America. 
Quarantine time is a matter of a few hours. 
Thus, the foreign participant can be on the 
a ole training track within a day and a 
The Washington, D.C., International is an 
“Olympic of racing.” Indeed, the race was 
begun with the idea in mind that the best 
horses of each country, meeting on the turf 
(which is the natural footing for thorough- 
breds), and at the classic distance of a mile 
and a half, should have the opportunity to 
compete for the world championship, as in 
other sports. This event is an invitational 
affair, with both foreign and American con- 
tenders handpicked by an international 
committee. The entrants must be winners 
of important races and possess outstanding 
records. 

In the seven previous editions of the 
Washington, D.C., International, the theme 
has run to color, surprises, and excitement— 
& race to kindle the imagination and create 
racing history on a scale heretofore un- 
known. In 1954, the Queen of England was 
invited to send her horse Landau to Laurel, 
and Her Majesty accepted, marking the first 
time that the colors of the Royal Familiy had 
ever appeared outside Great Britain. In 
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succeeding years, the President of Ireland, 
Sir Winston Churchill, and Prince Aly Khan, 
Pakistan Ambassador to the United Nations, 
have entered horses in the race. Among 
other countries represented have been Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Canada, Chile, England, 
France, Ireland, Sweden, West Germany, and 
Venezuela. Last year, the U.S.S.R, sent two 
of Its best thoroughbreds to compete in the 
International. One prominent newspaper- 
man said: “The fleld may be comprised of 
equine royalty indeed, but on their backs 
will be their betters. The Laurel race wins 
the all-time blue ribbon for rider talent be- 
cause there is doubt that such riding skill 
was ever assembled in one race before.” 

No greater tribute could be given the. 
Washington, D.C., International than when 
a worldwide committee of horsemen rated it 
with the King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth stakes at Ascot and the Arc de Tri- 
omphe at Longchamps as one of the best 
races in the international field, It is clear 
that the Washington International has the 
magnetism, dignity, and essence of a true 
thoroughbred classic. Each year the mag- 
nitude and significance of this race has in- 
creased, and the eighth running on Novem- 
ber 11 of this year should add to its ever- 
growing luster. I hope the Russians will 
tell our Vice President that they will again 
accept the invitation, 


Ninety-eighth Anniversary of First Battle 
of Manassas 


iXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a very eloquent speech made by Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, of South Carolina, on the occasion 
of commemorating the 98th anniversary 
of the Battle of Manassas in Virginia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, Democrat, or SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, COMMEMORATING 98TH ANNIVERSARY 
ory THe Fimsr Barrie or MANASSAS, Ma- 
NASSAS NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARK, MA- 
NASSAS, VA, 

President Martin, you and-the District of 
Columbia division, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy are to be commended for ob- 
serving the anniversary of this great battle. 
In your ceremony today, you are remember- 
ing deeds of gallantry and heroism all 
Americans can point to with pride. I con- 
gratulate you Sons of the Confederacy, 
Children of the Confederacy, and the South- 
ern Relief Society for joining the United 
Daughters to commemorate this 98th an- 
niversary of the First Battle of Manassas. 

Mr. Jones, thank you for your very kind 
introduction. The people of America are 
indebted to you for your excellent work on 
the life of Col. John S. Mosby, The Gray 
Ghost.” As we approach the centennial of 
that tragic era, your books will contribute 
greatly to the proper evaluation of that im- 
portant episode in our history. Your writ- 
ings will be an inspiration to the’ youth of 
our land, both North and South. 
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I am flattered and honored by the pres- 
ence of Judge and Mrs. Howard Smith. My 
friends, Congressman SMTTH, is standing like 
a stonewall for constitutional government. 
General Jackson sald of Robert E. Lee, “I 
would follow him blindfolded.” Judge 
SirH, we would follow you blindfolded in 
the cause of State rights. > 

Madam. President, I dedicate my remarks 
to the memory of my grandfather, George 
E. Dorn, a 19-year-old volunteer who fought 
here with the famed Hampton Legion. This 
hill to me is hallowed ground. Indeed, all 
Virginia soil is sacred to me. I am sure 
that my grandfather never dreamed that I 
would be here today in this capacity to 
pay homage to those men and the leaders 
whom he followed and whom he loved. 
Manassas was a bloody milestone that had 
to be passed in the progress and unity of 
our country. Americans everywhere are 
rightly proud of the courage and heroic 
deeds displayed by our forefathers on this 
field, It is up to us, the living, to pass 
on to future generations the story of Bull 
Run. It is proper that we place wreaths 
today on the monuments to three men 
whose names will live forever in the saga 
of this conflict. The names of Gen, Stone- 
Wall Jackson of Virginia, Gen. Barnard E, 
Bee of South Carolina, and Gen, Francis 


Bartow of Georgia will always be associated” 


with the deeds of valor on this field, 

Gen. Stonewall Jackson was not only a 
great Virginian, but a great American. He 
was probably the greatest field commander 
the English-speaking peoples of the world 
have produced up to this hour. It was my 
Privilege on May 19, 1957, to attend the un- 
veiling of the bronze bust of General Jack- 
son in the Hall of Fame for Great Amer- 
icans at New York University. The Hon- 
Orable Wilber Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army, who delivered the principal address, 
Said “Stonewall Jackson possessed every at- 
tribute which makes for success in war or 
peace.” 

Field Marshall Viscount Woosley, Com- 
Mander in Chief of the British Army sald, 
“The fame of Stonewall Jackson is no long- 
er the exclusive property of Virginia and the 
South, It has become the birthright of 
every man privileged to call himself an 
American.“ Earl Frederick S. R. Roberts 
Said of Jackson: “As a campaigner in the 
field, he never had a superior. In some 
respects, I doubt whether he ever had an 
equal.“ von Moltke, the great German field 
Marshall, said Jackson's valley campaign was 
without a rival in the world’s history. 

I om particularly happy to represent in 
the Congress that section of South Carolina 
5 555 gave to the Nation Gen, Barnard E. 


General Bee was born near Pendleton, 


5.C., graduated from West Point and served 
with honor and distinction in the Army of 
the United States, With secession, he cast 
his lot with the South. General Bee fought 
valiantly here on this hill. He rallied his 
broken regiments time and time again. 
Finally he fell mortally wounded while rally- 
ing his men with the cry “Rally around 
the Virginians. There stands Jackson like 
& stone wall.” General Jackson, from that 
ay forward, has been known to the world as 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Gen. Francis Bartow was a native of Geor- 
Bia, a prominent lawyer in Savannah, mem- 

rT of the Georgia Legislature and member 
mae Confederate Provisional Co’ 
Bo Oglethorpe infantry was the first in the 

uth to offer its services to the Confeder- 
1 government. Goneral Bartow gave his 
“oh here in the desperate fighting as the 

“ttle neared its climax. 

The bodies of General Bee, General Bar- 
tow, and Lt. Col. B. J. Johnson, of the Hamp- 
— Legion, were removed to Richmond 
h dere they lay in state with a guard of 

onor. The wife of the president, Mrs. Jel- 
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ferson Davis, broke the sad news to Mrs. Bar- 
tow of her husband’s death on the field. 
The bodies of these three intrepid leaders 
were later returned to their native States 
for burial. The remains of General Bee lie 
today in St. Paul's Episcopal churchyard at 
Pendleton, S.C. This churchyard is the 
resting place of many famous Americans, 
Among them are Mrs. John C. Calhoun, Wm. 
H. Trescott, Thomas G. Clemson, and Rev. 
Jasper Adams, founder of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N.Y. 

The First Battle of Manassas was the 
greatest battle ever fought in the Western 
Hemisphere up to that time. The U.S. Army 
under General McDowell was seeking to 
crush the Confederate Army here and clear 
the way to the Confederate capitol at Rich- 
mond. This Federal army fought valiantly 
and its efforts on the morning of July 21 were 
crowned with great success. The Confed- 
erate Army, under the command of Gen- 
eral Beauregard and Joseph E. Johnston, was 
being driven from the field in disorder and 
undoubtedly would have been defeated but 
for the supreme sacrifice of General Bee, 
General Bartow, Colonel Johnson, and their 
devoted men. On the afternoon of the 21st, 
the battle reached a climax here on Henry 
House Hill. The victorious Federals were 
halted and the Confederates, in a great 
countercharge, drove them from the field. 
The Federal Army was routed and retreated 
to Washington in the utmost disorder and 
confusion. General Jackson and Colonel 
Wade Hampton were wounded, Jackson only 
slightly, but their gallantry and leadership 
contributed immeasurably to the success of 
the Confederates. 

Wade Hampton had no previous military 
experience. From his baptism of fire here 
on this field he rose to the rank of lieutenant 
general and was commander in chief of 
eavalry of the army of northern Virginia. 
Foliowing the war Hampton became Gover- 
nor and U.S. Senator from South Carolina, 
He rendered the United States great service 
during the crises of 1876 by preventing blood- 
shed and further civil strife. 

The American people are rightly proud of 
the heroism and sacrifice of the men and 
women who fought in this War Between the 
American States. I am glad that the Con- 
gress has created the Centennial Commission 
to properly commemorate, beginning with 
1961, the 4 years of this conflict. The Com- 
mission is headed by my distinguished 
friend, Gen. U. S. Grant III. -Your own able 
Hon, WruLras E. Tock is a member and Vice 
President of the Commission. Thus the 
youth of our country will become even more 
familiar and proud of these traditions and 
heritages. 

In the Revolutionary War, the American 
Colonies fought to be a free and independ- 
ent nation. They revolted against the auto- 
cratic power of G III. Our Founding 
Fathers fought for free local government, 
dignity of the individual, and for States 
rights, Their successful struggle resulted 
in independence, our Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and a representative form of gov- 
ernment. To many southerners, the war for 
southern independence in 1861-65 was a re- 
newal of the Revolutionary War. They felt 
it was a continuation of the ageless struggle 
for freedom against totalitarianism and cen- 
tralized power. The South in this war 
fought against what they believed to be an 
unwarranted usurpation of States rights and 
individual liberty by a powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Confederate soldier faced overwhelm- 
ing odds for 4 long years because he believed 
in the principles of States rights and free 
local government. The Confederate soldiers 
sacrificed everything—their homes, their 
lives, and their fortunes in an all-out effort 
against a strong central government. These 
men were dedicated men, courageous, inde- 
pendent, and self-reliant. They suffered un- 
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told hardships. They often went hungry, 
ragged, and barefooted. They suffered 
through the heat and dust of summer and 
the cold of winter, They endured these 
hardships because their firesides and homes 
were at stake. To them, a principle was in- 
volved, a basic and fundamental principle of 
government and political philosophy. 

‘This struggle for freedom is a never-ending 
one. Liberty is something that has to be 
won, defended, and fought for over and over 
again. “Eternal vigilance is, indeed, the 
price of liberty." The fundamental prin- 
ciples of government as enunciated by our 
Founding Fathess and dignity of the Individ- 
ual never change. They will be the same 
throughout eternity. 

In America and in the free world today 
we see a renewal on a large scale of the 
never-ending struggle against centralization 
and federalism. The same fundamental is- 
sues are involved in our country today that 
confronted the people of Sparta and Athens 
in ancient Greece. They are the same issues 
discussed in the Roman Senate and para- 
mount in the Magna Carta. 

This great struggle today against the 
forces of totalitarianism is not a sectional 
fight between the North and the South, It 
is an ideological struggle between those on 
one hand who believe in a strong national 
socialistic state and those who believe in 
States rights and maximum individual lib- 
erty. At stake today is “trial by jury, free- 
dom of worship, freedom of the press, the 
time-honored principles and ideals so para- 
mount in previous revolutions and strug- 
gles for freedom. 

We must fight today by peaceful methods 
just as valiantly as our forefathers fought 
in the Revolution and our grandfathers 
fought in the cause of the Confederacy. The 
fate of the entire free world rests on the out- 
come of our efforts. Federal encroachment 
for a while was creeping and stealthy. It 
was often intangible and little noticed by 
the average citizen, but today it is open and 
is moving at a fantastic pace. 

Here in the United States the so-called 
home of the free the departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government are writing 
most of the legislation and are making rules 
and regulations with the full force and in- 
tent of law. The direct representatives of 
the people are being bypassed and subjected 
to propaganda by these ever-growing agen- 
cles of the Federal Government. The tax- 
payers’ money is being spent to propagan- 
dize him of the glory of the welfare state. 
The American citizen is being subjected to 
a barrage of Government propaganda. 
Everyone is belng promised an easy life. The 
people are being led into a socialistic pit of 
no return, The mordl character of our peo- 
ple is being undermined by excessive taxa- 
tion to support this Federal army of national 
and international spenders—professional 
spenders who have often done nothing in 20 
years but spend the tax money extorted from 
the once sovereign American citizen. 

In the name of fighting communism, the 
Federal Goverument is adopting socialistic 
and communistic methods. This centralized 
authority is pretending to stop a disease by 
spreading more of that disease—the plague 
of international socialism—while wasting 
billions of dollars abroad. In a futile effort 
to stop communism, we are adopting Marxist 
doctrines through the backdoor here at 
home. We are subjecting our people to un- 
precedented regimentation. The pseudo- 
liberals and Fascists in our own country have 
joined hands with the internationalists. 
They are even rolling out the red carpet for 
the bloody exponents of communistic athe- 
ism, They lend prestige and dignity to the 
soiled hands of those who liquidated the 
freedom fighters of Hungary. The high- 
sounding slogans and the four freedoms of 
World Wars I and IT have been forgotten. 
Totalitarianism is on the march all over the 
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world. The United States is joining this 
totalitarian hayride. Mikoyan, Kozlov, Cas- 
tro, and Sukarno are being welcomed with 
open arms as heroes. Our people are being 
brainwashed as individuals and collectively 
as a nation, If we are to halt the onward 
march of autocracy, we must fight as never 
before. Our fight must not be with bombs 
and bullets in this enlightened age. It 
must, however, be a reyolution against com- 
placency and indifference. It must be a re- 
newal of our faith in the Constitution, in the 
Bill of Rights and in the free enterprise 
system. 

Our fight to preserye freedom must not be 
sectional and cannot be limited to the 
United States, International communism 
and international autocracy must be fought 
with International freedom. However, our 
first effort must be right here in the United 
States. Our fight today must be waged on 
the political front with the ballots of an 
aroused people. The battleground will be 
the precinct meeting, the party primaries, 
the political conventions, and the national 
elections of 1960. All of us cannot work in 
the scientific laboratories or fly into space, 
but we can vote. We must rescue both 
American political parties from the federal- 
ists and exponents of socialistic welfare. 

We can and must elect a Congress pledged 
to the Constitution of the United States, a 
Congress with fiscal responsibility, a Con- 
gress dedicated to preserving Mberty, a mini- 
mum of taxation and government, 

We can only curb the Supreme Court and 
prevent it from establishing a dictatorship 
by a political reawakening. We must have a 
Supreme Court who will protect our basic 
liberties, uphold the sanctity of our homes, 
saye the American people from seditionists, 
espionage agents, and criminals; a Supreme 
Court that will fight with loyalty, patriotism, 
and love of country rather than those self- 
seeking proponents of un-American ideol- 
ogies. 


We must elect a President of the United 
States who is thoroughly American, one who 
is dedicated to the Constitution as written, 
one who will support the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution, a patriot who will lead the 
United States forward to a new era of gov- 
ernmental subservience to the individual cit- 
izen; a President whose first allegiance will 
be to enhance the national glory of the 
United States of America above all other 
governments on earth. 

Crimes against the American people and 
our sacred heritages are being committed in 
the name of bipartisanship. There are no 
real issues between the great political par- 
ties or between the many political aspirants 
to the Presidency, We must adyance can- 
didates In the race for the Presidency who 
will pledge a return to constitutional goy- 
ernment, States rights and local control of 
our schools; men who will take the dollar 
signs from international relations and subs- 
titute our time-honored slogan “millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute", 
We cannot buy with money the friendship, 
patriotism and cooperation of other na- 
tions. My friends, money cannot buy real 
courage or determination such as that ex- 
hibited on this great battlefield. Foreign 
aid is an insult to nations abroad and a 
mockery to the Amcrican people, The Krem- 
lin definitely favors this foreign policy of 
wasting our sustenance all over the world. 
They hope America will go financially bank- 
rupt through our idealistic and wild spend- 
ing schemes. The élection of 1900 might 
well be our last opportunity in free elec- 
tions to return sanity to our Government. 
It may well be our last opportunity to saye 
the American people from a socialistic, 
sociological Supreme Court; to curb an em- 
pire bullding federal bureaucracy. It may 
well be our last opportunity to save our 
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people from a Federal gestapo and save 
them from the crushing burden of unbear- 
able taxation. We must examine, before it 
is too late, our international commitments, 
secret negotiations and phony summit con- 
ferences. 

Federal aid to education must be rejected 
in any and every form, Federal ald to edu- 
cation Is an octopus in disguise. With Fed- 
eral ald eventually will come Federal control 
of education and the youth of our country. 
This is a famillar road followed by Hitler, 
Mussolini, Goebbels and Stalin. Every dic- 
tator since the beginning of time has seen 
the absolute necessity of controlling educa- 
tion to further his dictatorial ambitions. 
They were as afraid of locally controlled 
education as they were of the plague, If 
we are to remain a free nation, we must pre- 
serve local control of our schools. 

Every American State In this Union today 
is in better financial condition than the 
Federal Government. Any community that 
builds its own schools and solves its own 
educational problems will grow morally and 
spiritually. Local government will be 
strengthened. Our people will have more 
pride in themselves and confidence in their 
ability to solve their own problems, This, in 
turn, will strengthen the Republic. Fed- 
eral ald to education would strike the final 
blow to the United States as we know it to- 
day. Our country is great today because of 
its different sections, because of its different 
people, and because of its differences of 
opinion, and even diverse political philoso- 
phy. If the United States ever begins to 
look, act and think in a single pattern, then 
we will cease to be a great Nation. The 
American body politic will become a rubber- 
stamp without will power or courage—a 
rubberstamp to be used by the Washington 
autocracy to further its own ambitions, My 
admonition today to you, my fellow coun- 
trymen, is to oppose with united effort this 
latest civil rights legislation, Federal aid to 
education, this stupendous budget and Fed- 
eral encroachment. 

Our struggle today is greater, more far- 
reaching, and more important than that 
waged by the Founding Fathers. If we lose 
America and the free world, we will he 
plunged backward into medieval tyranny. 
We should zealously guard freedom of 
speech, trial by jury, freedom of cholce, free- 
dom of the press, and our religious liberty, 
To preserve these basic freedoms guaranteed 
to us in the Bill of Rights. we must save our 
Constitutton as written by the Founding 
Fathers of this Republic. If our Constitu- 
tion is to be amended, we should amend it 
the legal way as provided for in the Con- 
stitution itself. To save this great docu- 
ment, we must first preserve the integrity 
and sovereignty of the several States. States’ 
rights will preserve individual rights and 
individual dignity. 

We, in the South, have been plagued for 
generations by a negative psychology. I see 
signs of our beloved Southland going today 
from the negative to the positive. We are 
on the offensive. We know that the freedom 
of our sons and daughters depends upon the 
outcome of our battle today. The destiny 
of the United States itself hangs in the 
balance. The southern people fought for 
the South in the War Between the States. 
The southern people today are fighting for 
America. 

We in the South are in the forefront in 
this desperate struggle today to preserve not 
just the southern way of life, but to preserve 
the principles enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights. We are fighting not just for 
the South, but for every single one of the 
American States that flourished under that 
Constitution. Yes, this fight goes beyond the 
borders of the South, the Middle West, or the 
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Union. It extends and beckons to the whole 
free world. Our fight is the battle of free 
peoples everywhere—Europe, Asia, the Philip- 
pines, and beyond the seven seas of the world. 
Totalitarianism, dictatorship, and centraliza- 
tion is on the march. This is no time for 
Appeasement or compromise or for adopting 
just a little regimentation or a little central- 
ization, We must draw the line. The die 
is cast. We must save all of our freedoms or 
lose all of our freedoms. 

Madam President, we must fight today with 
the pen rather than the sword, with words, 
rather than bullets, with ballot, rather than 
roaring artillery. 

A movement is underway to give you a 
political choice in 1960. Candidates will be 
offered within and possibly without the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican Parties who will have 
the courage to support the Constitution of 
the United States as written—men who will 
curb. inflation and prevent. national bank- 
ruptcy; men who can and will put Russia on 
the defensive; men who will not dignify the 
atheistic and bloody Khrushchev and Kozlov 
by conferences and love feasts; men who have 
the oldtime courage and moral character of 
George Washington and Stonewall Jackson. 

The great State of Virginia under the lead- 
ership of its Washingtons and its Jeffersons 


amazed the world at the time of the Revolu- 


tion. They struck fear into the heart of the 
tyrant and shook the theory of the divine 
right of kings. In their great struggle for 
independence under Generals Lee and Jack- 
son, Virginia won the respect and admiration 
of the entire world. In your superb efforts 
today against centralization and socialist 
autocracy, Virginia again is in the forefront. 
You are fighting for the people of the United 
States—North, South, East and West. 

We must stand firm against the conform- 
ists, the one-worlders and exponents of na- 
tional brainwash, I am glad today that Vir- 
ginia is in disagreement with the pseudo- 
liberals, the fascists and the collectivists. 
I am glad you believe the jet age can go 
hand in hand with freecom. I am glad you 
believe social justice and a better standard 
of living does not mean the surrender of 
States’ rights and individual liberty. Atomic 
science does not lessen the need for States’ 
rights and free local government, The threat 
of communism should be no argument to 
abandon local control of schools. 

General Lee rallied the South Carolinians 
to the support of the Virginians under Stone- 
wall Jackson. I can assure you that the 
South Carolinians of today are behind you 
in your heroic efforts to stand like a stone 
wall against nationalization and unconsti- 
tutional Federal control. 


Wheat Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent letter to the New York Times by the 
majority whip of the House, the Honor- 
able CARL ALBERT, of Oklahoma, In the 
letter Representative Atperr discusses 
the wheat bill which the President vetoed 
and, I think, places the facts on the line 
for all to sce. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, July 10, 1959] 
WHEAT LEGISLATION Upsetp—VeTorp BILL 


Sat To Repucr Costs, REVERSE SURPLUS 
BurpuPe 


To the EDITOR or THE New Tonk Timers: 

Bernard Baruch once said, “Every man has 
aright to his opinion but no man has a right 
to be wrong in his facts." That sums up my 

“reaction to your June 27 editorial on the 
President's veto of the wheat bill. 

Leaders of wheat legislation accepted com- 
promise after compromise in an effort to get 
acceptable legislation that would reverse the 
recent bulldup in Government surpluses in 
wheat, reduce the Government's skyrocketing 
costs for the program and prevent a sharp de- 
cline in wheat producers’ income. 

The bill passed by Congress would have 
achieved these objectives. If allowed to be- 
come law, wheat program costs would have 
been reduced an estimated $260 million a 
year. Present surpluses would have been 

_ drawn down at the rate of 100 million bushels 
or more a year. These are not my con- 
clusions, but are opinions expressed by com- 
petent, impartial, agricultural economists. 


CORRECTING EXCESSES 


Let no one blame Congress further for the 
excessive Government cost and excessive 
stocks of wheat. Congress passed legisiation 
which, if signed by the President, would have 
corrected these excesses. And Congress 
Would have passed wheat legislation even 
more satisfactory to the administration if 
the Secretary of Agriculture had not been 
more interested in abolishing farm price-sup- 
Port programs than in correcting their weak- 
nesses. 

I respectfully urge you to consider that we 
have today the Benson not the 
1 m program which was in effect prior to 

53. 

At the beginning of 1953 we had a farm 
Program under which for 11 consecutive 
years farm prices generally had averaged 100 
Percent of parity or higher. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation price-support program for 
20 years Had cost only $1.064 billion, and this 
included subsidies during the war years. 
Programs for the 90 percent of parity-sup- 
Ported basic crops actually showed a 20-year 
Profit to the Government of $13 million. 

In contrast, during the last 6 years net 
farm income has been almost $20 billion less 
than in the previous 6 years. CCC losses on 
Price supports in these 6 years have been five 

the total of the previous 20 years. 
CCC commodities in inventory and on loan 
have increased from 62.452 billion on January 
1, 1953, to $8.716 billion on January 1, 1959. 
Expenditures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have skyrocketed from $1.8 billion in 
1952 to around 87 billion for fiscal 1959. 

PER CAPITA INCOME 

People on farms now have per capita In- 
comes of only one-half the incomes of non- 
farm People. Farmworkers receive hourly 
one-third the average wage of factory work- 
ers. Average farm prices in 1958 were down 
13 percent from 1952. In contrast, the hour- 
ly earnings of industrial workers in 1958 were 
aP 28 percent from 1952 and corporation 

ividend payments in 1958 were up 37 per- 
cent since 1952. 

Your editorial is eminently right in con- 

emning the farm program as now being 
Operated. No one can defend it, | 

But we must have a farm program. We 
cannot tell the farmer to find his solutions 
Only in the raw competition of the market- 
Places, usually in auction markets, while 
other areas of our economy rely upon Gov- 
erment protections, or upon concentrations 

economic power, to assure reasonable 
levels of wages or profits. 
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The Government has given labor the mini- 
mum wage and the collective bargaining law. 
It has given industry the corporate struc- 
ture, the tariff, and the many statutes that 
soften the perils of unregulated, unrestrained 
competitive enterprise. How, then, can the 
modern, highly mechanized farmer survive, 
ever selling in a free market and buying fh 
a protected market? 

We must have a farm program and it must 
be fair to consumers as well as to farmers. 
The Times would merit the gratitude of con- 
sumers and taxpayers, as well of farmers, if 
it would encourage sound policies. 

CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Oklahoma. 
WASHINGTON, July 2, 1959. 


Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the July 
issue of the Journal on Soil and Water 
Conservation, the official publication of 
the Soil Conservation Society of Amer- 
ica, contains an exceptionally fine article 
written by John T. Loucks, area con- 
servationist, of Rapid City, S. Dak. He 
ably comments on the variety of prob- 
lems faced in conserving the soil and 
water of our plains, our farmlands, and 
our natural mountain forests. Appro- 
priately, Mr. Loucks makes reference to 
the 14th Annual Soil Conservation So- 
ciety Convention which will convene in 
Rapid City on August 25. Postmaster 
General Summerfield has designated 
that day for the release of the soil con- 
servation commemorative stamp from 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

T here being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: l 

Sours DAKOTA VIGNETTES 
(By John T. Loucks) 2 

Rarm —This is the once wild 
of the mies and Cheyennes, the skilled 
hunters and the proud, courageous fighting 
men. Dakota is an Indian word meaning 


end. 

1 is the land of the Black Hills, a 125-mile- 
long platter of rocks and trees, which to the 
red men was sacred land. 

‘Across this land ranged the vast herds of 
bison—which got to be called buffalo—and 
the antelope and deer, feeding on the rich, 
strength-giving vegetation of the highly 

rtile plains. 

8 this land roamed the Indian no- 
mads, traveling light and living on the wild 
game. They built homes of skins stretched 
on the long lengths of the lodgepole pine, 
and their trailers were two poles, called a 
travois, dragging behind a wiry pony. 

It is the land of Wild Bill Hickok, who was 
holding aces and eights when he died, and 
of Calamity Jane and the other stalwarts 
who may have been gilded more by fiction 
and fancy than by fact. 

In the plains the native grasses important 
to South Dakota stockmen are western 


wheatgrass, gramagrass, big and little blue- 
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stem, green needlegrass, needle and thread 
grass, blue and sideoats grama and the 
colorful buff A 

In the higher hills, the useful species are 
little bluestem, Richardson and Columbia 
needlegrass, mountain ricegrass. and prairie 
dew seed. Where the bluestems are over- 
used, Kentucky blugrass takes over as an in- 
vader. 

Windbreaks are a major conservation 
measure throughout South Dakota's 
northern plains. Varieties best adapted are 
cottonwood, Chinese and American elm, 
green ash, Russian olive, lilac, Nanking and 
sand cherry, plum and redcedar. The wind- 
breaks may vary from one to a score of 
rows. Clean cultivation, to save on mols- 
ture, is important. Much of the fruit pro- 
duced in windbreaks is canned or made into 
delicious preserves. 

The Black Hills National Forest is 80 per- 
cent ponderosa pine, 5 percent white spruce; 
the balance is aspen, paper birch, with bur 
oak at the lower elevations. 

Foresters say the ponderosa pine in this 
forest has the most rapid rate of reproduc- 
tion of all the ponderosa forests. This is 
because rain usually comes in a pattern 
favorable to the germination of seeds. 

The forest supports a rapidly growing 
pulpwood industry. A Wisconsin mill last 
year took 20,000 cords. Sawmills are thriv- 
ing. Milled lumber is sold as far away as 
Iowa. 

The porcupine is a principal troublemaker 
in the Black Hills forest. He climbs the tall 
pines and girdles them, Porcupines do not 
increase in numbers rapidly, but a kindly 
attitude toward these bark-loving creatures 
protects them. Settlers held they repre- 
sented a square and timely meal for a 
man lost in the woods. There seems to be 
no report of anyone lost having dined on 
porcupine in recent years. 

By the time lumbering became active in 
the hills, barring the logging operations of 
the miners, the idea of harvesting Instead of 
mining lumber was coming into being. The 
hills was one of the pioneer areas in this 
conservation method of woodland use. 

Farmers and ranchers have built 90,000 
stockwater dams in South Dakota. They 
have used about all the available sites and 
still they need more water. This is why 
the dugout has been coming into widespread 
use in the State as a water-conservation 
practice. Dugouts are scooped-out water 
holes in flattish land, sometimes with diver- 
sions to guide water into them. Many 
a stockman has found his stock dams and 
dugouts moneysavers in dry years. 

If you are lucky you'll run into a honey- 
haired bundle of conservation spirit and en- 
ergy named Martha Smith. She hails from 
Fairburn community 25 miles south of Rapid 
City. 

Martha Smith came home on furlough as 
an Army nurse one day and found her home 
village in a predicament. The water wells 
were playing out. A look-round showed the 
trouble—sink holes were robbing the ground- 
water supply that was supported by French 
Creek. An unrelenting campaign produced 
a $40,000 State appropriation to mend the 
trouble. A pipeline from French Creek 
across @ fissured area was a part of the repair 
work, 

The Custer County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict dedicated its annual report to Conserva- 
tionist Martha Smith, 

The White River Badlands of South Da- 
kota are a fascinating area for geological 
study. Millions of years ago this was the 
home of rhinoceroses, crocodiles, and turtles, 
herds of ancestral horses that had several 
toes, small humpless camels, and deer. There 
were large trees and expanses of savannah 
and marshland. 

Then the earth shrugged and its surface 
wrinkled and folded. Wind and water ero- 
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slon played their part. Now from the jagged 
spires and ridges one can read an absorbing 
story of the earth and life forms that lived 
here, by turning up their fossilized bones. 

The Indians later called this weird land 
“Mako Sica,” their term for Badlands. The 
French trappers gave it a like name; “Mau- 
vaises Terres.” 

The Badlands were homesteaded in settle- 
ment days. Much of the area is grassland 
and some of the ranches still have good-sized 
herds. The Badlands National Monument 
was established January 25, 1939. It is 60 
miles long and up to 15 miles wide. 

The late Frank Lloyd Wright, world-famous 
architect, once stated that the Dakota Bad- 
lands were a place of great inspiration to 
him in his work—that here was a myriad of 
forms and countless color combinations. 

Postmaster George Lampert of Rapid City 
reports requests by the pouchful have been 
pouring in for the new commemorative soil 
conservation stamp which will be inaugu- 
rated the first day of the SCSA convention. 
The post office will do a rushing business at 
stamp windows that day. Two special Wash- 
ington representatives of the Post Office De- 
partment will be on hand, and Postmaster 
Lampert expects to add 100 extra employees 
for the rush. 

Don't fail to send in that official first-day 
cover which has been distributed to each 
SCSA member. Its philatelic value will in- 
crease with the years, Send it to Rapid City. 


Court of Claims Decision in Dixon-Yates 
Claim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, a paper which has 
established throughout the country a 
magnificent reputation of integrity and 
insistence on honesty in Government, 
has recently published an editorial on 
the Dixon-Yates issue, in which it dis- 
cussed the recent decision of the Court 
of Claims, by a 3-to-2 vote, in which it 
held that the Government must pay 
$1,867,000 to the Dixon-Yates combine. 

As the Milwaukee Journal points out, 
it was a case of Mr. Wenzell working for 
the Budget Bureau and at the same 
time representing the First Boston Corp. 
as the financial agent for Dixon-Yates. 
The editorial asks, “If that is not a con- 
fict of interest, what does the term 
mean?” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Was CONFLICT or INTEREST 

By a 3-to-2 vote the U.S. Court of Claims 
has ruled that the Government must pay 
$1,267,000 to the Dixon-Yates combine be- 
cause it canceled its controversial power 
contract. 
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Whether or not the money is properly 
owed Dixon-Yates is certainly a matter of 
opinion, and the court has delivered its 
opinion. Certainly the administration 
pushed hard to get the contract and curb 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. And cer- 
tainly Dixon-Yates was put to some sizable 
“expense before the contract was canceled. 

But one aspect of the majority opinion of 
the court is open to question. The majority 
said that there was not the slightest con- 
fict of interest in the position of Adolphe 
H. Wenzell in the contract negotiations. 

Such a finding is strange indeed. Wen- 
zell worked for the Budget Bureau on the 
Dixon-Yates matter at the same time that 
he was a paid official of the First Boston 
Corp. And the First Boston Corp, was the 
financial agent for Dixon-Yates. Here was 
a case of wearing two hats. Wenzell was 
serving two parties to a deal simultaneously. 

If that isn't conflict of interest, what does 
the term mean? 


Federal-State Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
previous occasions I have expressed my 
concern about Federal-State relation- 
ships. Two such occasions concerned 
litigation in the State of New York, in 
which the defendants, Arabian American 
Oil Co. (Aramco) and the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination con- 
tended that the application of 
New York's antidiscrimination law to 
Aramco would affect adversely U.S. 
interests in the near east. The defend- 
ants argued that the Department of 
State concurred in this contention, not- 
withstanding the fact that the legal is- 
sue was whether Aramco's hiring prac- 
tices within the city of New York—not 
in the Near East—should be exempt from 
the New York law. 

New York Supreme Court Judge Ep- 
Stein, after a thorough reading of all the 
documentation, including my corre- 
spondence with the Department of State 
on this matter, has decided that Aramco 
should comply with the New York 
antidiscrimination law, notwithstanding 
the desire of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment that Aramco employ no persons 
of the Jewish faith. Judge Epstein found 
that the contention that “the security of 
the United States is involved” was an 
arrogation of “the function of the State 
Department of the United States which 
has made no such declaration.” He con- 
cluded that the Department of State has 
taken no position regarding the hiring 
practices of Aramco within the State 
of New York. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the opinion by Judge 
Epstein be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Supreme COURT, New Yoru COUNTY SPECIAL 
Term, PART I—IN. THE MATTER OF THE Ar- 
PLICATION OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH CON- 
GRESS, A MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION, PETI- 
TIONER, FOR AN ORDER PURSUANT TO ARTICLE 
78 oy THE Crv Pracrice Act, AGAINST 
ELMER A. CARTER, J. EDWARD Conway, JOHN 
A. Davis, Mary Louise NICE, AND BFENARD 
KATZEN, CONSTITUTING THE Srarx COMMIS- 
SION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, AND ARABIAN- 
American On. Co., A DELAWARE CORPORA- 
TION, RESPONDENTS 
Judge Epstein: This is an application for 

an order under article 78 of the Civil Prac- 

tice Act to annul the determinations of No- 
vember 10, 1958, and March 26, 1959, by 

Commissioner Elmer A. Carter of the State 

Commission Against Discrimination and to 

direct said commission to take appropriate 

action to credit the charges of the complaint 
in American Jewish Congress against Ara- 

bian-American Oil Co. (Case No. C-4296-56). 

Petitioner charged Arabian-American Of 

Co. (Aramco) with violation of section 296. 

subdivision (1)(a) and (1)(c) of the Ex- 

ecutive Law of New York State, known as 
the Law Against Discrimination. Petitioner 
is recognized by the commission as coming 
within the reasonable scope of a person 
authorized to register a complaint under 
section 296, subdivision (1)(c). Adhering 
to his prior determinations, Respondent 
Carter on March 26, 1959, dismissed the peti- 
tion of the American Jewish Congress rela- 
tive to its charges of Aramco's violations of 
both spirit and letter of the State's anti- 
discrimination law. Respondent commis- 
sion voted to permit Aramco to inquire into 
the religion of job applicants as a “bona 
fide occupational qualification” and further 
to authorize Aramco to have applicants for 
employment fill out a visa application for 
travel in Saudi Arabia containing an inquiry 
into the applicant's religion. Commissioner 

Caroline Simon, now secretary of state of 

New York, dissented, stating forthrightly 

that “our basic documents of freedom * * * 

are never to be subordinated to immediate 

business gain.“ Her position was that there 
was no State Department policy which would 
dictate the subversion of this salutary New 

York State law to an internal policy of 

Saudi Arabia motivated by Arab hatred of 

Israel. 

Under date of June 15, 1959, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William B. Macomber wrote 
to U.S. Senator E L. BARTLETT, of Alaska, re- 
gurding this very issue; 

“We assure you that the Department does 
not intend to inject itself in any way into 
the proceedings of a State court; at the same 
time, the Department does have an obliga- 
tion, when requested to do so, to provide 
State authorities with information respecting 
the policies of other governments and of our 
own in foreign lands,” 

There is not the slightest doubt that no- 
where in the history and origin of the stat- 
ute under consideration is there the slightest 
authority for the determination by respond- 
ent that the religion of an applicant for 
employment is or can ever be regarded as & 
bona fide occupational qualification. Any 
such holding would undermine the very 
foundation of our American concept of Jib- 
erty and the constitutional safeguards of that 
liberty, The only cases where such inquiry 
is upheld are those where failure to permit 
such might interfere with the functioning 
of a religious organization (see remarks of 
Hon. Charles Tuttle in hearings, pp. 349. 
350, 670). Respondent Commission has re- 
fused to permit a help-wanted advertisement 
calling for a “colored worker“ on the araet ted 
ground that color was a bona fide occupa- 
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tional qualification for a position as a social 
worker (Report on Progress, 1948, p. 73). 
The only departure from that sound principle 
is the Aramco by which this Com- 
mission of the State of New York flouts the 
principles of our Founding Fathers. 

The record here under review reveals that 
the King of Saudi Arabia not only prohibits 
employment of Jews in Arabia, but also 
strenuously objects to the employment of 
Jews in any part of Aramco’s operation” (tes- 
timony of Field Representative Anderson, 
pp. 3-4). Aramco cannot by virtue of its 
contract even purchase electrical equipment 
from Philco, a domestic corporation, because 
of its Jewish management. These are undis- 
puted facts. This court does not pretend 
to assert that Saudi Arabla may not do as it 
pleases with regard to whom it will employ 
within the borders of Saudi Arabia. Nor 
does this court pretend to say that Aramco 
may not hire whom it pleases to conform to 
its Arab master’s voice. What this court 
does say is that Aramco cannot defy the 
declared public policy of New York State and 
violate its statute within New York State, no 
matter what the King of Saudi Arabia says. 
New York State is not a province of Saudi 
Arabia, nor is the constitution and statute 
of New York State to be cast aside to protect 
the oll profits of Aramco. Nor will the fact, 
if it be such, that the employment is for pos- 
sible service in Saudi Arabia permit the sub- 
version of our State law aimed to preserve 
our democratic heritages, The Senate of the 
United States on July 26, 1956, adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 323, which reads in part; 

“Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among US. citizens based on their individual 
religious affiliations and since any attempt 
by foreign nations to create such distinction 
among our citizens in the granting of per- 
sonal or commercial access or any other 
rights otherwise avallable to US. citizens 
generally is inconsistent with our principles: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions 
directed against United States citizens as 
Incompatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations, and that in 
all negotiations between the United States 
and any foreign state every reasonable 
effort should be made to maintain this 
Principle.” 

That declaration of noble foreign policy 
Temains todsy. The State Department has 
not sought to override the Senate of the 
United States and Aramco cin not pretend 
that the State Department has done so. 
Aramco's witness before this Commission 
(Mr. Barry) frankly admitted that Aramco's 
employees had to submit to this kind of in- 
terrogation with regard to their religion.” 

‘amco has divided its employees into five 
Categories, the lowest of which encompasses 
those in positions of limited promotion op- 
Portunities snd who can not go to Saudi 
Arabia. It is a matter of record in these 
Proceedings that out of some 887 employecs 
On Aramco’s New York payroll, few, if any, 
Jews are employed. If, as perhaps cor- 
Tectly claimed by Aramco, this must result 

the necessity of possible employment 
in Saudi Arabia, the answer of New York 
State is simply do elsewhere to serve your 
Arab master—but not in New York State. 
Commissioner Carter admits that Aramco's 
Policy “would appear to be contrary to the 
Provisions of the New York law against 
discrimination and the rulings of the Com- 
mission." However, he secks an escape for 
in the “bona fide occupational qualt- 
fication” which the history of this statute 
rerenis finds no possible application to a 
religious qualification for employment in 
Saudi Arabia. It is Interesting to find that 
the Urban League of Greater New York and 
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the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People are on record in this 
proceeding for the petitioner and against the 
decision of the respondent commission. 

If, as claimed by Aramco, a change in em- 
ployment policy would obstruct American 
foreign policy in the Near East; or if the 
enforcement if the public policy of New 
York State would embarrass the State De- 
partment in the Near East, then it should be 
said that the honor of American citizenship, 
if it remains for New York State to uphold 
it, will survive Aramco's fall from Arab 
grace. It is the holding of this court that 
an administrative ruling which runs afoul 
of the constitution and the law must be set 
aside. Also, there is no longer any doubt 
that a dismissal of a complaint may be re- 
viewed in an article 78 proceeding (Matter 
of Jeanpierre v. Arbury, (4 NY 2d 238); 
Matter of Guardian Life Ins. Co. v. Bohlinger 
(308 N.Y. 174); Matter of Stork Restaurant 
v. Boland (282 N.Y. 256, 274). The ruling 
of Commissioner Carter is unsupported by 
the evidence and violates the principles of 
the very law under whose mandate the Com- 
missioner purported to act, This statute 
is protected under the 10th amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution (Railway Mail 
Association v. Corsi, 326 U.S. 88). There 
is no treaty, nor any Federal statute which 
stands in the path of enforcing the pro- 
visions of New York State's law against dis- 
crimination in employment. Infòrmal 
statements of State Department underlings 
cannot override State laws. No foreign 
nation may dictate the nonenforcement of 
a valid State law, at least not in New York 
State. An engineer who is Jewish is no less 
an engineer by being so—and no cavalier at- 
tempt to classify him as not having a bona 
fide qualification because he is Jewish will 
be countenanced by this court. Any such 
holding—and the decision of Commissioner 
Carter is just that—destroys the safeguards 
of the first and fifth amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is abhor- 
rent to the public policy of New York State 
also. The Commissioner's determination 
also fails to meet the standard of a proper 
administrative decision. There is no factual 
basis set forth, based on the record (Matter 
of Barry v. O'Connell, 303 N.Y. 48); Matter of 
N.Y. Water Service Corp. v. Water Power and 
Control Commission, 283 N.Y. 23). A letter 
from Aramco that no applicant for domestic 
employment is requested to fill out an appli- 
cation for a Saudi Arabian visa is hardly a 
basis for the decision reached in this case. 
The record, however, even destroys this con- 
clusion of the Commissioner (items 22 and 
23). The action of the Commissioner is 
arbitrary, capricious and without basis in 
fact or law. It runs counter to sound public 
policy of New York State and of the United 
States (U.S. v. Pink, 315 U.S. 203, 230). 

There is no treaty; there is no compact: 
there is no agreement between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia relating to the entry 
of Jews into Saudi Arabia. Aramco’s con- 
tract with the Government of Saudi Arabia 
cannot be given the status of a treaty of 
the United States and not even Aramco 
dares mnke any such assertion. That was 
clearly decided by the International Court 
of Justice in the Anglo-Iranian Oll Co. case 
(Report. of International Court of Justice 
for 1952, p. 193). Aramco has, for reasons 
best known to itself, not made its contract 
with Saud! Arabja a part of the record. No 
such private contract can override the public 
policy or prevent the enforcement of the 
New York Law Against Discrimination, 
When Commissioner Carter declares that 
American interests in the Near East “out- 
weigh the abstract vindication of State sov- 
ereiguty“ he makes the Commission for 
which he speaks the vassi! of a foreign 
potentate. When Commissioner Carter seeks 
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to justify his dismissal of petitioner's case 
on a claim that “the security of the United 
States is involved” (Second determination, 
P. 9), he arrogates to himself the function of 
the State Department of the United States 
which has made no such declaration. The 
film of oll which blurs the vision of Aramco 
has apparently affected the Respondent Com- 
mission in this case. The discrimination 
practiced by Aramco in New York State must 
cease and it is the duty of the Respondent 
Commission to see that it does. No treaty or 
statute will stand which impairs the freedom 
of one group of citizens because of religious 
affiliation. The free exercise of religion is 
thereby destroyed. Any such provision would 
clearly violate the Federal Constitution (first 
and fifth amendments), Surely, the Com- 
missioner Respondent cannot do what a 
Federal treaty or statute would be unable 
to achieve (United Public Workers v. Mit- 
chelt, 330 U.S, 75, 100). 

In summary—petitioner does not question 
the authority of Saudi Arabia to decide that 
no Jews shall enter that country—the Com- 
missioner may not, however, place the policy 
of Saudi Arabia above the law and public 
policy of New York State. No agency of 
New York State may subordinate the law of 
this State to the dictates of a foreign state 
which violates our own public policy. There 
is nothing in Salimog v. Standard Oil Co. 
(262 N.Y. 220, 224), nor in Klere v. Basler 
L. V. Gesellschaft (182 Misc. 776), to the 
contrary.. If, as this Commission has held, 
“color” is not a “bona fide occupational 
qualification” (Report on Progress, 1948, p. 
73), then surely in 1959 “religion” cannot 
be so regarded, Saudi Arabia and Aramco 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This court accorded respondent Commis- 
sion until July 14 at its request to confer 
with the U.S. State Department.- On July 14 
respondent advises that, after conferring 
with the State Department, it has “nothing 
to add to the record.” 

The determination of the Commissioner 
is annulled and the matter is remitted to the 
Commission for action not inconsistent with 
this opinion, 


Address by Winston K. Pendleton, Rotary 
Club Governor for Eastern Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
members of the Alexandria (Va.) Ro- 
tary Club last week were privileged to 
hear an address by the newly elected 
Rotary governor for eastern Virginia, 
Winston K. Pendleton. Mr. Pendleton 
is a long-time friend of mine. He is a 
past president of the Eustis (Fla.) Ro- 
tary Club, and is at present a member of 
the Falls Church (Va.) Rotary Club. 

Rotary International is one of the 
great international service organiza- 
tions. Its members are business and pro- 
fessional men who have dedicated them- 
selves to the ideal of “Service Above 
Self.” They have done a great work to- 
ward advancing international under- 
standing, good will, and peace. 

I feel that this address by Mr. Pen- 
dleton has in it a message which every 
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Senator and every reader of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will be glad to re- 
ceive. I ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Pendleton’s address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY WINSTON K. PENDLETON, GOVER- 

NOR, Dtsrricr 760, ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, 

2541 Mrurrary ROAD, ARLINGTON, VA. 


I want to thank everybody for being so 
kind and generous tome. I have never seen 
a friendlier group of men in my life than 
I have met here today. My only regret is 
that I won't have time to meet each of you 
and to become personally acquainted. 

From the sample of hospitality I have seen 
and felt today, I have the impression that 
it would be mighty easy to get acquainted 
in the Alexandria Rotary Club. 

And of course, that is the first step in the 
object of Rotary— The development of ac- 
quaintance as an opportunity for service.” 
That's what makes Rotary so wonderful. 
This idea of getting acquainted before we do 
anything else. 

That is a logical way to begin any sort 
of relationship. That is the first step toward 
bullding a lasting friendship. 

The new president of Rotary Inter- 
national, Harold Thomas, of New Zealand, 
has a word for it. He calls it building 
bridges of friendship. 

Yes, when you are getting acquainted with 
the man next to you, you are building a 
bridge of friendship. And when you visit 
some other Rotary Club to make up your at- 
tendance, you are traveling over a bridge 
of friendship that was bullt before you by 
other Rotarians. 

President Harold's message this year to 
all Rotarians around the world is simply 
this: he wants us to work hard at putting 
Just a little more into this business of mak- 
ing friends. He is asking us to vitalize and 
personalize our work in Rotary so that we 
can build better bridges of friendship. 

Ever since Paul Harris and his three dedi- 
cated friends met in Chicago and formed the 
first Rotary Club, building bridges of friend- 
ship has been a prime purpose of our great 
organization. When we contemplate our 
heritage we see how that ever-widening cir- 
cle of Rotarians has spread and spread until 
today those bridges are truly international. 

The first gap that Rotary bridged was the 
gap that had always separated business and 
friendship. What was a new idea in 1905, 
is today the accepted way of doing business 
in America. Do business with your friends. 

The man who Isn't friendly with his cus- 
tomers today doesn't get much repeat busi- 
ness—and Rotary started the Idea. 

A few generations ago the motto of busi- 
ness was dog eat dog—let the buyer beware. 
Now, throughout the world, business is done 
on a friendly basis—in a spirit of mutual 
trust and understanding. 

Yes, in 1005 the idea of friendship in busi- 
ness was born, 

And a few years later, the idea was ex- 
panded. And Rotary got a slogan—Service 
Above Self—suggested by a Rotarian from 
Minnenpolis—Frank Collins, And suddenly 
Rotary had a purpose—a sense of purpose 
and direction. And today, that sense of 
purpose and direction Is needed more than 
ever, because we live in a critical age. We 
live in a dramatic age. Nothing is done 
casually any more. Even the little boy who 
wants his mother to take him to the store. 
He no longer says, “Momma, take me to the 
store." No, today, he rushes in like a whirl- 
wind and shouts, “OK, Mom, let's blast off.” 

Everything is dramatic. In the wee space 
of our lifetime we have seen our world sud- 
denly compressed from mysterious unknown 
distances down to the size of a neighbor- 
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hood. We travel today in 9 hours the yoy- 
age that it took Columbus 9 weeks to make. 

Old Andrew Jackson fought the battle of 
New Orleans 2 weeks after the War of 1812 
had ended—because he hadn't received the 
news. Last week I sat in my living room and 
watched a prizefight taking place in Call- 
fornia. What an age, What dramatic 
changes. But, dramatic changes bring dra- 
matic problems, 

Today, we are face to face with the des- 
perate need for greater understanding be- 
tween the people of the world. We need to 
bulid more and better bridges of friendship. 

The fellowship and understanding and 
friendliness within the Alexandria Rotary 
Club is wonderful. But your destiny in Ro- 
tary lies beyond the city limits of Alexan- 
dria. This old world needs to wake and see 
a lot of new bridges of international friend- 
ship under construction. 

If we agree that this is so, then we must 
agree that it is a job for Rotary. Because 
building bridges of friendship is our busi- 
ness. That's what we have been doing for 
54 years. We're experts at it. We know the 
secret. 

Rotary deals with people—not politics. 
Rotary is strong because our bridges of 
friendship are built between man and man— 
not between government and government, 
between businessman and businessman—not 
politician and politician. 

Rotary reaches beyond the mechanics of 
the conference table. It embeds itself within 
the hearts and minds of men, Yes, our 
business is building bridges of friendship. 
We are members of the only truly inter- 
national organization in the world dedi- 
cated to that purpose. Today as we look 
about us—as we look into that small neigh- 
borhood that we call the world—we see the 
need for the very thing that we have to 
offer—friendship with people, based on the 
ideal of service. 

And what are we going to do about it? 
What should we do? ` 

The fourth step in the object of Rotary 
says that we are dedicated to the advance- 
ment of international understanding, good 
will and peace through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 

If that is what we are here for—let's get 
on with the job. We must plan beyond club 
service—service to ourselves, We must see 
beyond vocatlonal service—service to our 
own business. We must work beyond com- 
munity service—beyond the confines of Alex- 
andria. We must work and live and breathe 
and dedicate our efforts toward that fourth 
evenue of Rotary service, 

One of the great examples of how Rotary 
has helped build permanent International 
Bridges of Friendship lies in the story of 
the border dispute between Ecundor and 
Peru. Those two countries had been fight- 
ing for 150 years over the boundary line. 
They had fought three wars and were getting 
“i for another one, when a Rotarian stepped 
n, 

He thought the problem called for a bit of 
Service Above Self. He took it up with 
Rotary International The President of Ro- 
tary appointed three Rotarians to look into 
the trouble, They met in a neutral country 
and in four-and-a-half days came up with a 
solution which was agreed upon by the two 
countries. 

Maybe we should have a summit meeting 
after all—but maybe it should be made up 
of business men—ordinary business men— 
Instead of politicians, Rotary should take a 
hand in showing how to strengthen our In- 
ternational Bridges of Friendship, And we 
had better get on with the job before it’s 


too late. I think that should be Rotary's 


big purpose. 

This ts a bold concept. In some parts of 
the United States today I might be criticized 
for advocating greater international friend- 
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ship. But, m on safe ground here today. 
I'm in Virginia. I'm standing on the very 
ground that gave birth to the boldest and 
most courageous idea the world has ever 
seen. It was here, in Virginia, that liberty 
found its spark of life—a spark that grew 
into a flame—a flame that still burns in the 
heart of every loyal American. 

Isn't this the time for a bold new idea? 
Isn't this the place—here in Virginia? And 
aren't we the men—the men of Rotary? Is 
any idea too bold for us? I don't think ao, 
Then, how do we do it? How? Rotary 
doesn't tell us how to do anything. The 
Ways are as varied as your imagination. 

The first step is to recognize that the task 
has to be dorfe, Next, we must realize that 
the principles of Rotary—if properly ap- 
plied—can change the world. Then, we can 
begin to figure how to do it. To do it will 
take imagination and ingenuity, patience 
and understanding, boldness.and courage— 
and, above all, determination, 

What can one Rotarian do? I do not 
know. I only know this—that Patrick Henry 
was only one man. Thomas Jefferson was 
only one man. I only know that when 
George Washington traveled down the roads 
of Virginia it took only one horse to hold 
him up—because George Washington was 
only one man. 

I do not mean to say that each of us is 
a George Washington or a Thomas Jefferson, 
I am sure that no one of us can furnish the 
answer to the complex problem facing the 
world around us. But every one of us can 
answer this question: “Am I going to be a 
part of the problem—or a part of the an- 
het There is an objective here for each 
of us. 

I hope each of us will go away today with 
the determination to vitalize and personalize 
our contributions to Rotary, Let us work at 
this idea of service above self with a sense 
of urgency, enthusiasm, faith, confidence, 
and eagerness. For this is Rotary at its best. 

This is the time for a look around us— 
not hurried, not with smugness, not terrified 
either, but a clear look, inspired with vigor 
and courage and enlightened by wisdom, 
Yes; this is the hour for greatness—and 
there is no more fitting place to find that 
greatness than in the historic State of Vir- 
ginia and in the city of Alexandria—and 
among the men of Rotary. i 

It isn't a job for one man—it is a job for 
all of us. Your contribution may be small, 
but it can be made in the spirit of the man 
who wrote these words; “I am only one, but 
Iam one, I cannot do everything, but I can 
do something. And, by the grace of God, 
what I can do—I will do.“ 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a fine edito- 
rial from the Milwaukee Journal en- 
titled “Project Hope,” which discusses an 
unusual, remarkable, foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prosecr HoPg 

Project Hope, only a dream last February. 

is fast shaping up to carry medical and 
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nursing skills of Americans to the under- 
developed areas of southeast Asia. 

Using the Consolation, an 800-bed Navy 
hospital ship now in mothballs. Project 
Hope will carry teams of doctors and nurses 
whose alm will be not only to treat those in 
need of medical attention but to teach medi- 
cal people. 

The Consolation will tie up in Asian har- 
bors ahd open 422 of its beds to serious 
medical cases, In addition, a 500-bed mo- 
bile unit will tour on shore bringing help to 
those in need. First call is expected to be in 
Indonesian waters, Indonesian doctors will 
be invited to board the boat or to join the 
mobile unit to learn American techniques. 
In nddition, teams of five to seven physl- 
clans and two or three nurses will be flown 
from the ship to inland areas in need of 
medical service and training. 

There will be a permanent 10- to 15-man 
staff aboard the Consolation. But rotating 
teams of physicians will be flown in groups 
of 35 to Join the ship every 4 months. 

This imaginative plan to bring direct help 
to south Asia has attracted widespread in- 
terest. More than 1,000 doctors and nurses 
have applied for places in this people-to-peo- 
ple medical program. And, say the sponsors, 
they are of high quality. Some outstanding 
doctors have offered to join for a month at 
their own expense. i 

The project needs $1,500,000 to pay its 
way. Alréady $700,000 has been raised by 
public subscription, and at the rate contri- 
butions are coming in the goal will be met 
by October. Sailing has been tentatively 
set for January 22. 

Dr. William B. Walsh, à Washington in- 
ternist who heads Project Hope, belleves that 
the program's reception so far opens the pos- 
sibility of making it permanent. He says 
that some of us hope to build this into a 
$20 million foundation in 3 yeurs. 

Here is one of the most stirring aid pro- 
grams yet conceived. It will deal directly 
with people, bringing them help and mercy. 
And it will be subsidized by Government 
Only to the extent of the use of a Navy ship 
now in mothballs. What more meaningful 
Way could there be for showing America’s 
friendship and concern for the needy areas 
of the world? 


Details of Johnston-Neuberger Bill To 
Provide Health Insurance Program for 
Employees of the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF ORFOON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most encouraging and far- 
sighted actions of the Senate during re- 
Cent years was the passage on July 16, 
by the overwhelming margin of 81 to 4, 
Of the first bill ever passed to provide 
health insurance benefits and programs 
for Federal employees. This measure is 
S. 2162, which was drafted by my sub- 
committee, and was reported favorably 
by the full Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, headed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
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In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 19, 1959, Mr, Jerry Kluttz 
has written a thorough analysis of the 
Federal employees health insurance bill, 
in the form of answers to key questions, 
I am proud to be one of the authors of 
the Johnston-Neuberger bill, Mr, Presi- 
dent; and I hope for its early passage 
by the House of Representatives and sig- 
nature by President Eisenhower. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Jerry Kluttz be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HERE ARE DETAILS or HEALTH PROPOSAL 

(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Answers to a few of your questions on the 
Senate-approved Johnson-Neuberger bill to 
insure you and your dependents against 
health costs: 

Where both the husband and wife are em- 
ployees, each may participate separately and 
pay the maximum rate of $1.75 every 2 weeks. 
If there are dependent and unmarried chil- 
dren under 19, one spouse may enroll for 
family coverage. 

Employees who are injured on the job and 
who are paid compensation could get cover- 
age under the bill. Survivors of employees 
who are killed on the job also could come in 
under the measure. 

Coverage would be voluntary with the em- 
ployee, who would have a choice of two goy- 
ernmentwide plans, one offered by Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and the other by commer- 
cial insurance companies. 

Members of national employee unions 
could participate in approved health plans 
offered by those organizations and the Gov- 
ernment would pay part of the cost. Also, 
Uncle Sam would pay part of the cost of em- 
ployee members of prepayment plans, such 
us Group Health here. 

The bill would have the Government and 
the employee share costs, generally, on a 
50-50 basis. The Elsenhower administration 
is insisting that the employee pay two-thirds 
of the cost. 

Benefits: Most of the questions have to do 
with benefits and they're most difficult to 
answer. In fact, most of them can't be an- 
swered specifically until the Civil Service 
Commission enters into agreements with Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and the insurance con- 
cerns. CSC would have a degree of flexi- 
bility in negotiating the contracts. 

However, the plan to be proposed by the 
Blues“ would provide for the full cost of 
120-day hospitalization on a nationwide 
basis in a semiprivate room for ench con- 
thiuous illness, 

Surgical benefits would vary sharply. 
Blue Shield has offered to pay full surgical 
fees for employees whose salaries nre up to 
$6000. However, it would include only 
about half those employces, as its coverage 
isn't nationwide, 

The other employecs would be paid fiat 
amounts, depending on their types of oper- 
ations, and the sums may or may not pay 
their surgical costs. 

Those employees paid more than 86,000 
would also be paid set amounts for surgical 
costs under the Blue Shield proposal. 
They'd haye to pay any excess out of their 
own pockets, 

The Johnston-Neuberger bill provides for 
both basic and major medical coverage, Un- 
fortunately, it isn’t possible to state clearly 
where one ends and the other starts. 

No dollar Umits are written into the bill 
but it does give CSC the authority to fix 
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maximum benefits that can be paid em- 
Ployees, annual as well as lifetime. 

In addition, CSC could negotiate contracts 
to provide both deductions (amounts to be 
paid by employees before benefits could be 
paid), and coinsurance (a device under which 
the employee would pay a certain percentage 
of costs). 

The bill would Ümit cases of tuberculosis, 
nervous and mental conditions to 30 days of 
general hospital care. It explained that 
“longer treatment appears to call for a spe- 
cinl type of hospital.” 

Fixed amounts would be paid in normal 
maternity cases. The bill says these amounts 
“should cover most, if not all, of the expenses 
of normal delivery” for employees in the 
lower gradcs. 

5 dental care is covered by the 

11. 

An example is cited of a heart patient who 
spent 180 days in a hospital at an overall 
cost of $5,500, including doctor bilis, tests, 
special nurses, etc. The Johnston-Neuberger 
bill would pay $5,120 of the cost, $3,820 by 
basic benefits and $1,300 from the major 
medical provision. 

Another case cited is that of a 4-year-old 
child with nephrosis who was in a hospital 
32 days, plus heavy home costs for drugs, 
doctor’s visits, etc. The patient, it said, 
would pay only $380 of the 63,054 over-all 
cost. 

The measure, however, isn't clear on bene- 
fits to be paid to employees and dependents 
who are treated at home. It says CSC, to the 
“extent practicable, reasonable, and desir- 
able" should provide a scale of benefits. 


New Mess in Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti- 
cle entitled “New Mess in Capital—Farm 
Problem Called Most Critical Facing 
United States,” written by Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond. 

There being no objection, the artiele 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, July 18, 1959] 
New Mess IN CAPITAL—FARM PROBLEM CALLED 
Most CRITICAL FACING UNITED STATES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

This 86th Congress has yet to get up a 
real head of steam to deal with the most 
critical perilous, unresolved domestic prob- 
lem facing the United States, 

I refer to the absolute necessity of doing 
something constructive and soon to put the 
present unworkable farm program on a re- 
alistic basis and to avert—before it is too 
late to prevent disaster for everybody, in- 
cluding the farmers—a breakdown of the 
whole price-support house of cards. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Senate 
Democratic Leader LYNDON JOHNSON wants 
this Congress to produce a good budget of 
responsible, needed legislation. But if the 
farm issue is neglected, palliated, or post- 
poned, he will have fallen dangerously short 
of his goal, 
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President Eisenhower has said that H Con- 
gress does not pass an adequate mutual 
security program—and every current sign is 
that it will not do so but instead cut off its 
arms and legs to the tune of about $1.5 bil- 
lion—he wold call a special session. That is 
a brave and sound idea, but if Congress does 
not do something to repair the mess in agri- 
culture, then a special session to do so this 
fall is equally urgent. 

In many ways the Nation’s lagging de- 
fense program and the massive, unworkable, 
mounting farm subsidy could well be looked 
at together. 

The fact Is that we are not spending 
enough on defense and are spending too 
much on an agricultural program which isn't 
doling the job—and every month is getting 
worse. 

From Henry Wallace to Ezra Benson, every 
Secretary of Agriculture, with the single ex- 
ception of Charles Brannan, agrees that 
mandatory, high, rigid price supports are 
incompatible with the facts of modern 
agriculture, 

The present level of price supports in- 
evitably encourages, lures, and pays more 
farmers to grow more produce which can- 
not be sold in the markets and which the 
Government (which means all of us) buys 
at fixed prices. And we spend $1 Dillion a 
year just to handle and store the surplus. 

Under the “soll bank” plan the Govern- 
ment pays farmers to take acreage out of 
production. But does this reduce over- 
production? Does this cut down the grow- 
ing of crops which can't be sold anywhere 
but to the Government? Does this curtail 
the massive farm subsidy? 

The answer is no“ to every one of these 
questions. The reason is that American 
farmers are so efficient, scientific, so skillful, 
that every time they reduce acreage they find 
ways of producing more on fewer acres in 
order to take advantage of the Govern- 
ment's high, fixed price supports. One sin- 


gie fact illustrates how this is possible. In 


1940 each farm worker could produce enough 
to meet the needs of 10,7 persons. Today, 
through scientific advances, he can produce 
enough to meet the needs of 25 persons. 
Average productivity of U.S. farmers has 
increased more since 1940 than in the pre- 
vious 120 years. 3 

And where Is this sclentific skill plus man- 
datory high fixed price supports taking us? 
Well, hold on to your seats, becuuse here is 
where we are heading; the Government has 
a current investment in farm surpluses of 
$8.8 billion and if something solid isn't done 
to rectify the policy and reverse the trend, 
we will have $12 billion invested in these 
surpluses by 1963. And by June, 1961, the 
yearly cost of just storing these surpluses 
will be $14 billion or the staggering sum of 
$3.8 million per day. i 


Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


` Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
July 16, 1959, the Young Democratic Club 
of the District of Columbia unanimously 
passed a resolution endorsing the posi- 
tion of the Congress on housing legisla- 
tion. In my opinion, this resolution ex- 
presses quite clearly the position of those 


of us who have worked for over 2 years to 
obtain a decent housing bill which could 


be approved by the President. I con- 


gratulate these young people for their 
alertness, initiative, and good judgment, 
and I ask that the resolution be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Whereas the Democratic Congress has rec- 
ognized that housing and urban renewal are 
not only vital programs in meeting the basic 
needs of this country, but also major forces 
in our healthy economy; and 

Whereas the Democratic Congress has at- 
tempted to meet these needs in the spirit of 
reasonableness faced with the inadequate 
proposals of the administration; but 

Whereas in a special message to Congress 
presented on July 7, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower returned without approval, S. 57, the 
Housing Act of 1959, constituting a veto; and 

Whereas the President’s sharply worded 
veto message, which charged S. 57 with being 
“so excessive in the spending it proposes, and 
so defective in other respects, that it would 
do far more damage than good“; and 

Whereas the result of the President's ac- 
tion is to block any further efforts to rid 
our cities of blight, or to build homes for 
elderly at rents they can afford; and 

Whereas with the proper cooperation be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of the Governmerit, a suitable. adequate 
housing act can be worked out: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic Club 
of the District of Columbia strongly urges 
action before this session of Congress ad- 
journs, either through enacting this mea- 
sure into law, the President's lack of ap- 
proval notwithstanding, or through the 
enactment of another housing measure dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

(Unanimously passed at general member- 
ship meeting of the Young Democratic Club 
of the District of Columbia, July 16, 1959, 
as presented by Sallee Woodward.) 


National Baton Twirling Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
week is being observed as National Baton 
Twirling Week by a Wisconsin-head- 
quartered organization representing the 
1 million Americans who enjoy the hob- 
by and sport of baton twirling. 

The climax of this special week, desig- 
nated to call the Nation's attention to the 
growth of baton twirling as one of our 
Nation's popular recreational pursuits, 
will be a series of contests from coast to 
coast and a national jamboree in South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement prepared by the 
National Baton Twirling Association of 
Janesville, Wis., be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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NATIONAL Baron TWMLING WEEK To Be 
OssEavep Juty 19 To 26 


Statement by Public Relations Division, Na- 
tional Baton Twirling Association, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


The Nation’s estimated 1 million baton 
twirlers, drum majors, majorettes, and adult 
leaders observe National Baton Twirling 
Week, July 19 to 26, by launching a unique 
national leadership program to acquaint 
Americans with the many wholesome benefits 
derived by children through twirling. 

Today, baton twirling ranks as the second 
largest youth movement for girls, with twirl- 
ing playing an important part in parades, 
school events and community celebrations 
across the Natlon. Even in crippled chil- 
drens’ hospitals, twirling is being used as an 
effective method of therapy. 

Other physical benefits realized by chil- 
dren through twirling, as pointed out by 
Officials of the National Baton Twirling As- 
sociation, include gracefulness, poise, am- 
bidexterity, alertness, teamwork, leadership, 
and self-confidence. 

Where did it all start? According to the 
book “Who's Who in Baton Twirling,” twirl- 
ing can be traced back many decades to Siam, 
Arabia, and the Samoan Islands where a 
“far cry" form of twirling was used for cere- 
monial dances and celebrations. Spears, 
knives, and guns were manipulated in a 
manner that resembles many of the move- 
ments found in twirling today. 

The first sign of baton twirling In America 
was the drum major who performed feats of 
balancing, juggling, and dexterity with the 
early circus. Until 1930, twirling was prac- 
ticed exclusively by men. “Later on,” as 
one NBTA official put it, “the girls took over 
and literally ran the men out of the field.” 

During National Baton Twirling Week, a 
National Jamboree will be held at South 
Milwaukee, Wis, A series of contests will be 
conducted from coast to const. Free baton 
lessons will be given on the local level, in 
most cities, by certified instructors of the 
National Baton Twirling Association. Names 
of teachers who will be giving lessons in 
specific areas can be had by writing NBTA 
National Headquarters, Janesville, Wis. 


Who Represents the Interests of the 
Whole of Germany in Geneva? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. 
President, Dr. Walter Becher, Secretary 
General of the Bavarian Landtag, for- 
warded on to me translated cxtracts from 
a quite unusual speech given by the 
the Deputy Minister of All-German Af- 
fairs of the German Federal Republic. 
This speech, which appeared in the 
German press, is entitled “Who Repre- 
sents the Interest of the Whole of Ger- 
many in Geneva?” and it contains some 
very interesting and encouraging in- 
formation with reference to the con- 
tinued anti-Communist position taken 
by the people of East Germany, 

The translated excerpts from the 
speech place particular emphasis on 
the failure of the Communists in East 
Germany to win over the youth resid- 
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ing in the Russian zone, and the mes- 
sage sought to be conveyed is that the 
representatives of the Bonn Govern- 
ment are actually the ones who do in 
fact represent the feelings of all the 
German people at Geneva. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these remarks printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the ex- 
tracts were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


WHO REPRESENTS THE INTERESTS OF THE WHOLE 
OF GERMANY IN GENEVA? 


A PRINCIPAL QUESTION OF THE FOREIGN MINIS- 
TERS’ CONFERENCE 
(State Secretary Franz Thedieck of the Fed- 
eral Ministry for All-German Problems 
made the following speech in RIAS on 
May 23, 1959 (from which the next two 
paragraphs were selected for translation) :) 
The reason for these tirades of hatred 
against the Federal Republic is to be seen 
mainly in the fact that the authorities in 
Pankow know only too well that the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Zone rests its hope in the 
delegation of the Federal Republic in Geneva. 
The leaders of the SED know just as well 
that the majority of the population they 
dominate—instead of governing—have a 
completely different opinion to their own, 


THE YOUTH OPPOSING THE SED 


Who represents Germany in Geneva? This 
question was answered in a very precise 
manner by the authorities in Pankow at the 
6th Parliament of the FDJ (Free German 
Youth) in Rostock. In his statement of ac- 
counts the leader of the FDJ (Namokel) stat- 
ed clearly that the Communists had not suc- 
ceeded in making the youth of the Soviet 
Zone convinced adherents of this regime. 
If the supreme youth-leader of a state, which 
pretends to be the only representative of la- 
borers and farmers, must admit, without 
Testrictions, that—I quote word for word— 
“we have not succeeded in diminishing to a 
ccnsiderable degree the abyss between the 
most progressive part and the mass of the 
workers’ youth,” then this statement hits the 
Same main problem at Geneva: Who repre- 
sents Germany? The SED according to its 
Own confession at the Rostock Youth Parlia- 
Ment has not succeeded in winning over even 
the workers’ youth, much less other parts of 
the youth of Central Germany. The situa- 
tion in 1959 is the same as in 1955, the year 
in which we were given to know many strik- 
ing estimations of the SED concerning the 
situation of the youth in Central Germany. 

On the occasion of the 25th session of 
the Central Committee of the SED in 
October 1955 the Sccretary of the Central 
Committee, Albert Norden, just as Namokel 
in May 1959, had to state: “Today we often 

ve the impression that there is on the 
One side the FDJ and on the other the 
youth, of which, however, a great part is 

in the FDJ itself.“ In 1955, 

Norden stated also: “The youth fs advanc- 
without us, thot is bad,” Four years 
later, in 1959, Namokel had to confess: “In 
Our opinion there are many functionaries of 
the FDJ ns well as sports organizers who do 
hot understand that they should organize 
Sports there, where the youth is spending 
Its free time.” In 1955 the Secretary of the 
Central Council of the FDJ, Stcinke, de- 
manded: “We, of the Central Council of the 
FDJ, must finally stop becoming enthusiastic 
in examples, we must get used to facing 
the situation as it is and to leading a true 
campaign for the winning over of the 
youth.” In 1959 Namokel had once more to 
demand that a change in the program of the 
FDJ be brought about, in order to win over 
the Whole of the youth “for the sake of so- 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE FROM THE 
ZONE 


The delegation of the Federal Republic at 
Geneva would be in a bad position, if it 
knew that only the elder generation in the 
Soviet Zone wished for free self-determina- 
tion. If there were an abyss between the 
elder generation and the youth in this de- 
cisive question, then it would be fighting 
for a lost cause, In spite of the Nazi period 
and communism there is, however, in this 
youth a demand for free self-determination 
concerning their own life to a considerable 
degree. It is so strong that the authorities 
in Pankow must use the severest means of 
force, in order to hold this youth in check. 
The recent court proceedings of students 
held in Dresden and Gera as well as the high 
sentences of penal servitude, which were 
given there, speak for themselves. At least 
56 students were sentenced to a total of 329 
years of penitentiary in the course of the 
last decade. 

For years the proportion of juveniles un- 
der 25 years compared with the total num- 
ber of refugees amounts to 50 percent. That 
means that since 1952 over 860,000 juveniles 
have fled from the Soviet Zone. In 1955, 
on the occasion of the 25th Assembly of the 
Central Committee of the SED the Secre- 
tary of the Central Council of the FDJ, 
Steinke, dealt with the problem of the flight 
of the youth and had to declare: “All of 
these had no relation, no contact whatso- 
ever with our state of laborers and farm- 
ers, or with the FDJ." This situation has 
not changed in the slightest up till now. 
Nevertheless Namokel announced boastfully 
in Rostock: “Whoever wants to solye the 
German problem, will have to sit down at 
the same table with the representatives of 
the German people, in order to negotiate 
and cannot do it over the heads of the Ger- 
man people.” On this point we agree whole- 
heartedly with Namokel. Due to the fact 
that Ulbricht, Norden, and Namokel have 
stated themselves that there exists a wide 
abyss between the population in central 
Germany and its authorities, and since the 
population is in agreement with us on the 
question of free self-determination, we 
therefore claim for ourselves to be the 
spokesmen for the whole German nation at 
Geneva, 


Oregon Dunes National Seashore Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Dunes national seashore area, 
which I have sought to have authorized 
as a unit of the National Park System 
under the provisions of S. 1526, will have 
far-reaching benefits for my home State 
of Oregon and for the Nation. The 23- 
mile stretch of Pacific Ocean coastline 
to be included in the seashore area has 
unique scenic beauty and unusual rec- 
reational potential. A recent editorial 
written by the associate publisher and 
executive editor of the Coos Bay (Oreg.), 
World, Mr. Forest W. Amsden, describes 
some of the real and tangible advantages 
of the proposal, Mr, Amsden points out 
that support for the project is wide- 
spread in Oregon. I ask consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the World, Coos Bay, Oreg., July 15, 
1959 


Dunes Park Is WoRTHWHILE 


Dispassionate observers of strident opposi- 
tion to the Florence-area dunes recreation 
area—proposed in legislation introduced in 
Congress- by Senator NEUBERGER—keep re- 
porting that most of the opposition is based 
on lack of facts and/or misinformation, 
They also persist in a bellef that the opposi- 
tion Is a small, but vocal, minority. Both 
observations are probably true. 

There has been so much negative thinking 
about the Neuberger pronosal that its merits 
have been sluiced down the drain, so far as 
public thought is concerned. 

Basically the merits are these: The Dunes 
proposal will mean a growing boom in the 
Florence (and entire coast, for that matter) 
tourist economy; it will in addition mean 
preservation of some of the finest dunes scen- 
ery in the United States for the enjoyment 
and recreation of visitor and resident alike. 

The publicity involved in having a national 
park or recreation area, along with the good 
management and supervision of it by a 
Federal agency, will bring literally thou- 
sands of new visitors to Florence every year. 
It will also bring new businesses and new 
residents. The prosperity will trickle up 
and down the coast. 

No—this won't happen overnight. It will 
be a growing thing, It is well worth the in- 
vestment. 

We are indebted to William Tugman, editor 
of the Port Umpqua Courier in Reedsport. 
and a member of the State Parks Department 
advisory board, for the “official” definitions 
of a national park and a national recreation 
area. 

The Florence proposal is a recreation area, 
although it is often referred to as a park.“ 
There is a difference, but mislabeling has in 
itself brought about some of the opposition. 

A national park: “* * * is a spacious land 
area, essentially of primitive or wilderness 
character which contains scenery or natural 
wonders, so outstanding in quality that its 
preservation Intact has been provided for by 
it having been designated and set aside by 
the National Government for the benefit, en- 
joyment and Inspiration of the people.” 

A national recreation are:: * * is a 
Federal reservation established primarily t. 
conserve and develop for public enjoymen 
recreational resources of national signifi- 
cance, including areas of scenic, natural, or 
historic interest and their wildlife, under a 
system of management to permit other forms 
of resources utilization not incompatibie 
with the protection and public enjoyment of 
the recreation resources. In essence, it might 
be said that a national park is dedicated 
primarily to the preservation of outstand- 
ing natural features, while a national rec- 
reation area is established to conserve areas 
of national significance for public recreation. 
Property owners within the boundaries of a 
national park normally have the same rights 
and privileges as any other landowner of the 
State. If, however, the State has ceded to 
the Federal Government exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, the Government has certain additional 
authority. It may, for example, make and 
enforce special regulations concerning zon- 
ing, sanitation, eto., which are necessary for 
the health and safety of the public or for 
the protection of park values.“ 

There has been industrial opposition to the 
Proposed dunes recreation area on the 
grounds that timber within the initially pro- 
posed boundaries is privately owned, or that 
potential industrial water sources beneath 
the dunes is necded for industry. Yet such 
uses are not outlawed in a recreation area, 
and private property ls not appropriated. 
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Further assurance of private property 
rights is not out of the question, perhaps 
even in the enabling legislation. It can be 
arranged, at any rate, and there is no need to 
blast the whole wonderful idea because of It, 

As far as that goes, the boundaries pro- 
posed in the Neuberger bill are only pro- 
posals—easily amended. . 

Congressman CHARLY O. Porter, after in- 
vestigating at the scene, decided he still fay- 
ors the park idea but will work for a some- 
what smaller area to be included in the 
Federal recreation area. 

The idea that everyone in the area is up in 
arms against the proposal is patently false, 

Proponents may be frightened into silence, 
they may be so uncertain of the facta that 
they prefer to remain quiet—but there are 
proponents. And when the facts are fully 
understood, it is a good wager that a con- 
siderable. majority of the residents will 
strongly favor the park idea. 

Senator NEUBERGER recently sent the editor 
of this paper a copy of an unsigned letter 
he had received from a Florence man or 
woman in business there. The letter sald 
most people support the park but, like him- 
self or herself, are afraid to take a public 
stand because of the possibility of a hys- 
terical boycott. 

There ls much heat and little light on this 
situation, especially from the standpoint of 
the opposition, 

The dunes park is a good proposal, one 
which should be implemented as promptly 
&s possible, whatever the amendments. The 
opposition to it, although vocal, ls not well 
grounded—except in emotionalism—F.W.A. 


Man for the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, if the State of New Jersey has 
exhibited particular pride in the accom- 
plishments of its State National Guard, 
a good deal of this pride can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that from 1948 to 1955, 
the State guard was under the command 
of Maj. Gen. Donald Wilson McGowan. 

A native of New Jersey, this career 
officer entered the military service at the 
age of 16. He saw service overseas in 
World War I with the 29th Division and 
in World War II he was in the front line 
of the historic invasion of Normandy. 
His battlefield exploits have been recog- 
nized both at home and abroad through 
the many high honors he has received. 

And now at a critical period in the 
guard's history—when there are many 
who would curtail its strength and its 
duties—comes the glad news of Gencral 
McGowan’s nomination to be its chief. 
With such an eminently qualified officer 
at its head, the National Guard can look 
forward to a great and secure future. I 
hope and trust his nomination will be 
quickly confirmed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorn, 
an editorial on Major General McGowan 
from the July 9 issue of the Trentonian. 
here being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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MAN For THE Jos 


Although it has been regarded as virtual- 
ly certain for some time now, the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Donald Wilson McGowan 
to be chief of the National Guard still 
comes as pleasing news to his wide circle of 
friends in the Trenton area. 

By any and all standards, General Me- 
Gowan is eminently qualified to lead the 
guard at a time when the future of the 
organization is threatened to some degree by 
those who would curtall its strength and 
its duties. He is a career officer who en- 
tered the military service at the age of 16 to 
serve in the Mexican border campaign. He 
saw service overseas in World War I with 
the 29th Division. He Joined the guard in 
1925 and when war again came, he was in 
the front line of the historic invasion of 
Normandy. Later he was assigned as provost 
marshal of Normandy and won high honors 
from France and Belgium in recognition of 
his outstanding achievements. He also was 
abundantly decorated by his own country 
for his exploits on the battlefield. 

Lately General McGowan has been Chief 
of the Army Division of the National Guard 
Bureau, He assumed that post after sery- 
ing from 1948 to 1955 as the New Jersey 
guard's commander. 

The President's appointee to this position 
of high responsibility is well known around 
Trenton, Back in the days before World 
War II, his was a familiar name in the 
activities of the old 112th Field Artillery 
Battalion which was stationed at Eggerts 
Crossing. Indeed, he and Mrs. McGowan 
maintain a permanent residence on Eggerts 
Crossing Road. When war came in 1941, he 
was assigned to command the 102d Cavalry 
and led that organization on to the beaches 
of Normandy. 

But all New Jersey has a claim on Gen- 
eral McGowan. In addition to have com- 
manded the State's guard, he is a native 
of Orange. Thus he is assured of multi- 
tudinous good wishes from the -Garden 
State. It is to be hoped that the nomina- 
tion of this outstanding National Guard 
officer will be promptly confirmed, 


If We Can’t Beat This, We Are Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, the 
current steel strike has come to be a 
matter of primary concern to the public. 
This strike has raised questions in the 
public's mind concerning the adequacy 
of laws to protect the public's interest in 
questions which arise in disputes be- 
tween management and labor. 

A most provocative editorial on this 
subject entitled “If We Can't Beat This, 
We Are Lost,” appeared in the July 17 
issue of the Greenville News, a newspa- 
per published in Greenville, S.C. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir We CAN r Beat THIS, We Ane Lost 

Many steelworkers, perhaps a majority of 
them (who knows?) are not in favor of the 
strike which bas been ordered by thelr union, 
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Like most Americans, they have debts and 
are living on current earnings. 

Even more of their wives are against the 
strike, for they are the home managers and 
can see slim days ahead, a reduction in the 
standard of living and the piling up of more 
debts that higher pay, if the union wins it, 
will be a long time wiping out. 

Yet the workers go along. Why? 

It is one of the most alarming aspects of 
modern American life and the biggest reason 
why crooked labor leaders have been able to 
win power and keep it. A 

One of the striking steelworkers put it into 
these words: 

“Well, I'd rather see them continue to 
negotiate. But I'll go along with him (Pres- 
ident David J. McDonald of the United 
Steelworkers who, as much as anything else, 
is trying to consolidate his position by win- 
ning wage increases and higher fringe bene- 
fits) all the way. I'm letting him do the 
thinking.” 

The worker thus puts his fate and, per- 
haps, that of the Nation, in the hands of a 
union leader, 

Im letting him do the thinking.” 

Those words may well be the epitaph of 
real freedom in the United States. 

This ties in completely, and with alarming 
implications, with other news events of the 
last few days relating to unions and their 
leaders. 

In an especially arrogant way during final 
hearings before Senator McCLELLAn’s rackets 
investigating committee, President James R. 
Hoffa of the Teamsters Union once more 
gave Congress the back of his hand. He was 
more than defiant; he was downright con- 
temptuous. His behavior was that of a man 
who was sure he was above the law (and 
who doubts it anymore?) and was confident 
that the men who have the power to make 
laws wouldn't dare to use it against him. 

Hoffa was questioned about alleged mis- 
deeds, which should send him to jail if he 
is guilty. He brushed the charges aside 
with statements to the effect that he just 
didn't remember (he's done that before, 
too), that the affairs in question had been 
handled by underlings and the Senators 
should ask them. 

Then, when the underlings were called to 
the witness stand, he openly directed them 
to “take the fifth,” that is to refuse to an- 
swer on grounds that their testimony might 
incriminate them. It was an especially 
crude and rude method of denying the Sen- 
ators information to which they, the union 
members, and the public are entitled. 

How long will Congress and the public put 
up with this sort of thing? 

Indefinitely, it seems. 

The Senate some weeks ago passed a 
watered down union reform bill. Most of 
those who voted for it said it was better 
than nothing. But businessmen have taken 
a second look at it and concluded that it is 
worse than no bill at all. 

They contend that, while it has some good 
points relating to the handling of union 
funds and the conduct of union elections, 
other provisions would weaken the existing 
laws to such an extent that, overall, the 
power of the union leaders would be in- 
creased in some areas more than it would 
be Limited in others. 

And that Is how the matter stands today. 
It is most unlikely that any sort of union- 
curbing bill will be passed this year; if any 
is, it probably will be innocuous. 

Meanwhile, men like James R. Hoffa can 
almost literally spit in the eye of Congress 
and the public. They are free to put to- 
gether labor monopolies far more fearsome 
and dangerous than the business monopolies 
the antitrust laws are intended to prevent 
or break up. They are free to call crippling 
strikes and their members follow them 
blindly without stopping to weigh the con- 
sequences. 

if this is the best we can do, then we are 
u sick nation. 


1959 
How United States Lives: Stage Version 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. 


iF 
FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
on July 20, the Washington Post carried 
a column by Miss Malvina Lindsay en- 
titled How United States Lives.“ 

This article is one of the most pene- 
trating and intelligent analysis of the 
confusing situation regarding our 
Moscow Fair that I have seen. I recom- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. ‘ 

I ask unanimous consent to insert it 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Untrep STATES Lives: STAGE VERSION 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

In a big country of diverse people, all hav- 
ing the right of free speech, a chorus of dis- 
sent is inevitable over every exhibit sent 
abroad to mirror American life. That Is 
especially true if the exhibit goes to the 
Soviet Union. 

But one does not have to be a fogy, a 
superpatriot, an ignoramus, or a chronic 
carper to wonder why these exhibits so often 
reveal a vulnerability to charges of phoniness 
or superficiality. Their reported exaggera- 
tions cause vague concern to many Amer- 


One wonders If these exaggerations are not 
rooted in the general craze for showmanship, 
for attention getting, that pervades many 
areas of American life, and if they are not 
part of the whole over dramatic, over glossed 
Picture of the United States that movies, 
magazine advertisements and some tourists 
Present abroad. 

This country also—like the Soviet Union— 
may be trying in its exhibits to picture social 
progress and material prosperity to which it 
aspires but has not yet attained. American 
viewers of the Soviet exhibition in New York 
have been quick to spot its weaknesses, such 
as the lack of price tags on articles. And 
Persons who have been to the Soviet Union 
point out that the house furnishings and 
clothing shown are available to but few Rus- 
sians. The general criticism is that the ex- 
hibition shows Russia as it would like to be 
rather than as it is. 

But if they are not fooling us, why should 
we expect to fool them? One criticism of 
the fashion editors who saw the dry run 
fashion presentation for the American 
exhibition in Moscow, opening next Satur- 
day, was that the greater part of the clothes 
Were beyond the budget of the average wo- 
man. Also in two scenes, now removed, an 
attempt was made to present racial integra- 
tion as haying extended far beyond its pres- 
ent state. These scenes, while attention 
getting, only served unhappily to arouse 
Tacist groups and to add fuel to the racial 
Controversy. 

Also the reported emphasis in the Ameri- 
can fashion show on feminine trousers, in- 
Cluding fitted pants, may well reinforce 
foreign stereotypes of the American woman 
as an aggressive matriarch or as on exhibi- 
tionist of the type that parades in foreign 
capitals in shorts or slacks to a chorus of 
foreign criticism. 

The ubiquitous fashion show in this coun- 

is to many women just what its name 
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implies—a show. They expect it to be dra- 
matic, glamorous, out of this world. But 
those staging the fashion exhibit to be sent 
to Moscow insist it is a presentation of real 
life clothes. Hence more realism is ex- 
pected of it. Fortunately the artificial 
glamour girl models have been weeded out in 
favor of more natural looking ones. 

The $13,000 average American home with 
its $5,000 furnishings sent to the Moscow 
exhibition would be less vulnerable to doubt 
if it were made clear to Russian viewers just 
how it would be financed here on the Install- 
ment plan and by help of long-term Gov- 
ernment loans. 

Any country naturally tries to touch up 
the picture of itself presented to other coun- 
tries. But the American picture has become 
so superslick as to cause much surprise, also 
disillusionment, when the real thing is en- 
countered. Foreign visitors inevitably com- 
ment on how different American life is from 
what they expected. Many are agreeably 
surprised at its depth and substance. But 
many are disappointed that “Paradise” has 
grubby corners. 

The latter reaction has been recently ex- 
pressed by some forthright members of the 
Dutch trailer caravan that since April has 
toured 9,000 miles in this country. These 
visitors say they had a “great misconception” 
of the United States because it had been 
glamorized by Hollywood. They expected “it 
to be a fairyland” but found it “not as clean 
and beautiful as was thought.” They were 
especially surprised by the slums, dirt, and 
messiness of cities, 

Every Eden disappoints its visitors to some 
extent. But no country has had to live up 
to so much In foreign expectations as the 
United States. The Madison Avenue pres- 
entation of its culture has become a lia- 
bility. The production should be toned 
down or the reality brought up. 


New Jersey Has Long Fair Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, occasionally visitors to New 
Jersey are puzzled when they see, from 
their automobile windows, the great in- 
dustrial plants which line many of the 
highways in that State. 

They may even ask: “Why is this 
called the Garden State?” 

To those who have visited many other 
areas of the State, the answer is obvious. 
From the great dairy industry of the 
north to the varied vegetable fields of 
central and south Jersey, the Garden 
State offers many beautiful views of 
farms at their finest. 

One of the happiest expressions of our 
interest in New Jersey farms are our 
State fairs. To many thousands of peo- 
ple yearly, these fairs are fascinating 
and enjoyable occasions. 

An editorial from the New Brunswick 
Home News of July 18 expresses some 
of that enjoyment, And, so does the 
message of the State secretary of agri- 
culture, Mr. Phillip Alampi, who wrote it 
for a publication of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Agricultural Fairs. The as- 
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sociation, which has Mr. Donald C. Bain 
as president, also offers a booklet which 
lists the fairs and gives further infor- 
mation, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the editorial from the New Brunswick 
Home News, the message from Mr. Phil- 
lip Alampi, and for those who may have 
an opportunity to be in the vicinity, a 
list of the New Jersey agricultural fairs 
to be held this summer: 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial, message, and list were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Home 

News, July 18, 1959] 
New Jersey Has Lone Fam Season 


New Jersey's fair season opened today 
with the Monmouth County 4-H Fair at the 
Frechold Raceway. From now on, in prac- 
tically every county, the State’s annual 
round of exhibiting, midway excitement, and 
pageantry will get into full swing until it 
gradually builds up to the last and biggest— 
the New Jersey State Fair—in Trenton, the 
last weekend in September. 

Fairs have been farm festooned in this 
State since 1781 when the New Jersey Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Arts was organized in Middlebush. Though 
quietly at work just about the year around, 
the society's bigtime events were the annual 
State fairs, held intermittently until around 
the 1840's. With the acquisition of a per- 
manent site at what is now Wi Park 
in Newark, the fairs became a regular event 
from 1866 until 1899. The longevity of New 
Jersey's county fairs is shown by the fact 
that the Flemington Fair is over a century 
old. 

It is significant that the twin county fairs 
are being held at approximately the same 
time. Middlesex County's 5-day annual 
event at Dunhams Corner, East Brunswick, 
will convene on August 11 and continue 
through August 15, while slated for August 
13-15 is the Somerset County 4-H Fair at 
Far Hills. 

With 20 fairs scheduled for New Jersey 
this season, those who like such events could 
be like Sir Walter Scott's last minstrel who 
is pictured flying “lightly from fair to fair.” 


THE GARDEN STATE ON PARADE 


A great many people are aware that New 
Jersey is known far and wide as the Garden 
State. There is good reason for this familiar 
designation. In spite of being a small State, 
New Jersey is important agriculturally and 
leads most areas in the production of a num- 
ber of vegetable crops. It has long had the 
highest gross income per acre of any State. 

Fairs are an ideal place and a captivating 
method of emphasizing the fine achieve- 
ments of our Garden State. But more, they 
have helped to develop an awareness of the 
close relationship and interdependency that 
exists between industry and agriculture. 

in the accomplishments of both 
agriculture and industry is well demon- 
strated at these traditional enterprises. 

Our agricultural fairs afford a holiday oc- 
casion to which are added some splendid 
opportunities to view this progress at first 
band. You are cordially invited to spend a 
‘day at the fair of your choice. 

PHILLIP ALAMPrT, 
Secretary of Agricuiture. 


CHRONOLOGICAL List, New JERSEY 
AGRICULTURAL Fairs, 1959 
July 23-25: Burlington County Farm Fair, 
Lumberton. 
July 23-25: Cape May County -H Fair, 
Cape May Courthouse, 1 
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August 4-8: Cumberland County Fatr, 
Bridgeton. : 

August 4-8: Sussex County Farm and Horse 
Show, Branchville. 

August 5-6: Ocean County Fair,” Ocean 
County Park, Lakowood. 

August 6-7: Gloucester County 4-H Fair. 
Delsea Drive, Clayton. 

August 6-8: Passaic County 4-H Fair, 
Wayne Township Grange Hall, Preakness, 

August 11-12: Essex County -H Fair,. 
Township School, Caldwell Township. 

August 11-15: Middlesex County Fair. 
Dunham's Corner. 

August 12-15: Warren County Farmers’ 
Fair, Uniontown. 

August 13-14: Salem County 4-H Fair, 
Cowtown. 

August 13-15; Somerset County 4-H Pair, 
Par Hills. 

August 14-15: Camden County H Fair, 
Camden County Farm, Lakeland. 

August 14-15: Mercer County Farmers’ 
Picnic and 4-H Show, Artillery Armory, 
Eggerts Road, Trenton. 

August 17-22: Morris County Fair, Troy 
Hills. 

August 19-22: Atlantic County 4-H Pair, 
Route 50, Mays Landing-Eyg Harbor Road. 

September 1-7: Flemington Fair, Flem- 
ington. 

September 20-27: New Jerscy State Falr, 
Trenton. 


The Supreme Court and Its Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
certain recent decisioris by the Supreme 
Court have stimulated violent attacks on 
that institution and its present members. 
While criticism aimed at the merits of 
these opinions undoubtedly serves the 
democratic process, the vituperative na- 
ture of this assailment can only be con- 
strued as an attempt to vilify Justices 
sitting on the Court and to destroy re- 
spect for this branch of our Government. 

In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 19, Charles S. Rhyne, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association, presents a cogent censure of 
such activities and the attitude which 
they represent. Mr. Rhyne states: 

It is possible that the public may be mis- 
led by current criticism revolving around 
the Supreme Court. Too often this criti- 
cism goes beyond fair comment on decisions 
and disparages Individual judges, thus strik- 
ing at the standing of the institution Itself. 

Public confidence in this Court and in all 
courts is vital to a proper functioning of our 
system of government. This kind of criti- 
cism may be impairing that confidence, 
thereby destroying one of the three vital 
elements of our three-part system of gov- 
ernment, 

In fact, the Court is doing an excellent Job 
and the great majority of lawyers are of that 
opinion. In the past 2 years during exten- 
sive traveling, I have talked with thousands 
of lawyers. Undoubtedly, some lawyers will 
dispute my conclusion, but most of them 
will agree with it, ^- 


Mr. Rhyne points out that the public 
and the legal profession may disagree 
with particular decisions and question 
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the reasoning applied by the Court. 
“But,” he declares, “it is extremely seri- 
ous that personal insults are now hurled 
at members of the Court in place of crit- 
icism directed at their decisions.” He 
states: 

Disagreement is a sure sign of intellectual 
activity—the freedom of thought which is 
essential to democracy. But when the dis- 
agreement runs rampant in the form of ma- 
licious charges directed toward undermining 
and smearing the opponent, there u cause 
for freedom-loving men to become alarmed. 
For this type of attack cares little for the 
virtue of truth. 


He notes that: 

Never a decade has passed that some great 
controversial economic, political or moral is- 
sue has not been resolved. Time has proved 
many of the decisions to be not only correct 
but brilliant. Others were later seen to be 
shortsighted or shallow and were overruled. 
But would we have it otherwise? 

Would it be better to have a board of nine 
pacifiers who would concede some basic value 
here and withhold a little justice there in 
an effort to appease, say, 90 percent of the 
public? 


Mr. Rhyne’s answer to this question is 
a resounding “No.” 

The job of the Supreme Court is to 
make decisions. None can be popular 
with all segments of society. Democ- 
racy dictates that there will be criticism. 
But degradation, defamation, and de- 
basement have no place in this process. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Rhyne's excellent article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1959] 
Covrt CRITICS STRIKE AT AMERICA’S VITALS 
(By Charles S. Rhyne) 

It is possible that the public may be mis- 
led by current criticism revolving around the 
Supreme Court. Too often this criticism 
goes beyond fair comment on decisions and 
disparages individual judges, thus striking 
at the standing of the institution itself. 

Public confidence in this Court and in all 
courts is vital to a proper functioning of our 
system of government. This kind of criti- 
cism may be impairing that confidence, 
thereby destroying one of the three vital 
elements of our three-part system of govern- 
ment. 

In fact, the Court is doing an excellent 
Job and the great majority of lawyers are of 
that opinion. In the past 2 years during ex- 
tensive traveling, I have talked with thou- 
sands of lawyers. Undoubtedly, some law- 
yers will dispute my conclusion, but most of 
them will agree with it. 

THEY CAN'T TALK BACK 

Our governmental system is erected on 
three separate branches: the executive, the 
legislative, and the Judicial. The system 
depends upon each serving as a check on the 
others. They create a balance of power as 
insurance that absolute power to form a 
tyranny will not vest in any one branch. If 
any one of the three is weakened or de- 
stroyed, the system is weakened or destroyed. 

Judges of our courts speak publicly only 
in the discharge of their judicial function. 
They must bear criticism, even irresponsbile 
and vicious criticism, in silence. These men 
have given up the right to criticize in order 
BEE 

We of the bar have no such restraint upon 
us. It is, therefore, up to us, the members 
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of the bar, to speak up in defense of our 
courts as an institution of government. We 
cannot be content merely to note the com- 
forting fact that an institution which has 
survived the petulance and displeasure of a 
Jefferson, a Jackson, and two Roosevelts— 
to say nothing of the tirades of lesser men 
almost certainly has the strength and vi- 
tality to survive present attacks. 


THE FINAL SAFEGUARD 


We as a people boast of rights and liber- 
ties, but rights are as nothing without re- 
dress and protection in the courts, Chief 
Justice Marshall truly said: 

“The judicial department comes home in 
its effects to every man's fireside; it passes 
upon his property, his reputation, his life, 
his all.” 

Whenever we stop and think, we must 
recognize that not one of our priceless free- 
doms—speech, religion, press, even criticism 
of government—would be safe without the 
final safeguard of the courts. 

Under our system, the role of the courts 
is to decide justiciable disputes between man 
and man and man and government. No bet- 
ter institution has yet been conceived of by 
the mind of man for peaceful settlement of 
such disputes. Today in all civilized na- 
tions, disputes are decided in the court’s 
under the rule of law, which is an applica- 
tion of reason and fairness as developed by 
the wisdom of the ages. 

HUNDREDS OF REVERSALS 


Although an aura of mystery surrounds 
our courts, they are fundamentally a hu- 
man institution. Judges are human beings 
subject to all the frailties of the rest of us. 
They make mistakes—constantly. Many 
hundreds of cases are reversed yearly. 

We have 50 State supreme courts, 11 Fed- 
eral courts of appeals and a much larger 
number of other State appellate courts which 
review the decisions of and reverse the er- 
rors of thousands of lower courts. The 
Supreme Court of the United States sits on 
top of this hierarchy and is required to ro- 
view the alleged errors of Federal courts 
and in some cases the alleged errors of State 
courts. 

Some 1,300 cases a year are considered by 
the Supreme Court, of which about 100 are 
heard orally and decided by written opin- 
ion. The Supreme Court does not have 
complete freedom in selecting cases; it must 
3 those which litigants bring before 

t. 

The cases which percolate to the top usu- 

ally involve issues of great moment. There 


are no easy cases in the Supreme Court. 


A PARAMOUNT FUNCTION 

To function properly, any government, any 
business, any family requires that decisions 
be made, Oftentimes decisions are wrong, 
and upon reconsideration in the light of 
experience they are changed. But without 
decisions, progress is s and any in- 
stitution stagnates and dies from inaction. 
So it is not as important that decisions be 
right as it is that decisions be made. 

Our system is not perfect; after thousands 
of years we are still trying to perfect our 
society. Take traffic law and trafic courts, 
for instance. If we waited until they were 
perfect before we allowed traffic to move, no 
traffic would ever move on our streets, 

So why do we expect our Supreme Court 
to be perfect? It was not designed to be 
perfect, it never has been and it never will 
be. But having sald al that, I hasten to say 
that as an institution it is the closest to 
perfection yet devised by man for the type 
of function it is required to perform to keep 
our system of Government opcrating prop- 
erly. 

Sir Winston Churchill has called it the 
mor ee judicial tribunal in the world, 
And It is. 
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Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other judges, are men, 
not gods or even supermen. They react to 
human motivations. They have families and 
human worries, prejudices, experiences, tem- 
pers, peeves, sympathy, antipathy, compas- 
sion, sorrows, and all the other human attri- 
butes that the rest of us have. 

Some are conservative, some are liberal, 
depending upon the definitions one applies— 
and again they are no different in that re- 
spect from the rest of us. 

Yet when one stands up before the black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court, he 
would be inhuman if he did not feel a sense 
of almost. awe. I have appeared in many 


- courts and before hundreds of audiences, yet 


I still almost lost my tongue as I face the 
Supreme Court. When these very human 
judges meet as a tribunal, they meet in an 
atmosphere of greatness. 

Lawyers. vigorously argue both sides of 
every case in the Supreme Court. So close 
are many questions that the Justices split 
over the decisions, Sometimes they divide 
five to four. Again I insist that it is more 
important that we get a decision than that 
it be one which 100 percent or even 90 per- 
cent or 50 percent of our people agree is cor- 
rect. 

We are going through a period of transi- 
tion. No matter how decided, the segrega- 
tion cases and the internal-security cases 
would offend the views and sensibilities of 
some of our people, Yet these decisions 
must be made or our system breaks down. 

Few people could be in more disagreement 
with a decision than Abraham Lincoln was 
with that returning Dred Scott to slavery. 
His advice on that occasion should. be pon- 
dered by us all: 

“We know the Court that made it has often 
Overruled its own decisions and we shall do 
what we can to have it overrule this. We 
Offer no resistance tovit.” 

That was the position of a man willing to 
helye his personal disappointment rather 
than lead an attack, as he sald, against “our 
Whole Republican system of government—a 
blow which if successful would place all our 
rights and Liberties at the mercy of passion, 
anarchy, and violence.” 

This must be the position of our legal pro- 
fession and the public. We may state why 
we believe particular decisions to be erro- 
neous. We may endeayor to have them oyer- 
ruled. But we must not disparage the sta- 
tus of our courts as an institution of gov- 
ernment by blanket attacks upon the courts, 
Or even a particular court. 

Thus, it is not at all disturbing that large 
Numbers of intelligent persons should dis- 
agree with the legal reasoning of the Court, 
the authorities cited, or lack of them, or the 
Ultimate decision. But it 1s extremely se- 
rious that personal insults are now hurled 
at members of the Court in place of criticism 
directed at their decisions. 

Disagreement is a sure sign of intellectual 
Activity—the freedom of thought which is 
essential to democracy. But when the dis- 
agreement runs rampant in the form of 
Malicious charges directed toward under- 
Mining and smearing the opponent, there is 
Cause for freedom-loving men to become 
alarmed. For this type of attack cares little 
for the virtue of truth. 

In the decisions of the Supreme Court, one 
dan trace most of the significant social, po- 
litical and economic trends and develop- 
ments of our Nation, 

The Court began its role ag a resolver of 
great national issues in the classic case of 
Marbury v. Madison. The majority opinion 
by Chief Justice John Marshall stated that 
conflict between a Federal statute and the 
Constitution must be resolved in favor of 
the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land, Although this declaration was actu- 
ally mere dictum, it was widely accepted as 
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controlling on the power of the Court to 
rule on the validity of Federal statutes. 

Opponents lashed out at the language of 
the opinion, Many eminent men, among 
them President Jefferson, were extremely 
critical. They took the position that each 
branch of the Government had the exclusive 
power to pass on its own authority. Ra- 
tional grounds were advanced for this argu- 
ment, 

Certainly many persons must hare con- 
sidered the decision to be a violent misuse of 
judicial authority, Yet now we look upon 
Marbury v. Madison as the very cornerstone 
of constitutional law. Without this review 
of the constitutionality of Federal legisla- 
tion, the basic rights and freedoms we prize 
would be unprotected. The “gross usurpa- 
tion of 1803“ is the “genius of John Mar- 
shall” today. 

Never a decade has passed that some great 
controversial economic, political, or moral 
issue has not been resolyed. Time has proved 
many of the decisions to be not only correct 
but brilliant. Others were later seen to be 
shortsighted or shallow and were overruled. 
But would we have it otherwise? 


Would it be better to have a board of nine. 


pacifiers who would concede some basic 
value here and withhold a little Justice there 
is an effort to appease, say, 90 percent of the 
public? 

There is certainly nothing wrong with re- 
sponsible criticism of judicial decisions. 
Many great advances in our jurisprudence 
have stemmed from such reasoned criticism 
by lawyers and scholars. As Justice David 
Brewer said in 1898: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Supreme Court is either honored or helped 
by being spoken of as beyond criticism.” 

But there is a vast difference between 
criticism stemming from constructive anal- 
ysis of particular decisions and the uni- 
formed, misleading statements and insults 
which are sometimes hurled currently. ` 


The Kind of Slap That Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
newspapers of the country continue to 
call editorially for the correction of Su- 
preme Court decisions which thwart the 
intent of Congress and the best interest 
of the Nation. In doing so, they not only 
reflect the desires of the people of the 
United States but emphasize the problem 
to those who are not fully informed on 
their loss of rights through court action. 
Such an editorial, and a very able one 
at that, entitled, “The Kind of Slap That 
Is Needed,” appeared in the State, a 
newspaper published in Columbia, S.C., 
on Thursday, July 9. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EIND or Star THAT Is NEEDED 

The House, after a few hours of bitter de- 
bate, has again voted its disapproval of the 
behavior of the Supreme Court. 

The Congressmen voted 262 to 138 to cor- 
rect a situation growing out of the Supreme 
Court’s action in the Mallory case. The 
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court freed Mallory, under a death sentence 
in a District of Columbia court after con- 
fessing to criminal assault, because there had 
been a few hours delay in his arraignment 
following arrest. : 

The bill passed by the House would re- 
verse the effect of this ruling, and allow use 
of confessions obtained under similar condi- 
tions—i.e., confessions could not be thrown 
out because of a few hours delay between 
arrest and arraignment. 

Senators will now have an opportunity to 
help correct a situation which amazed and 
appalled judges and lawyers throughout the 
country. Liberals are, of course, crying about 
this as a threat to civil liberties—neglecting 
the fact that Mallory has been in trouble 
repeatedly since his release. It seems he has 
been disturbing the civili rights and liberties 
of several people. 

It is hoped the Senate will follow the lead 
of the House and act affirmatively. The 
Court needs to be put back into its constitu- 
tional place. 


Tribute to the Composer, Ernest Bloch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the great and gifted composers 
of our era was the late Ernest Bloch, 
who died last week in Portland, Oreg. 
Oregon was his adopted State, and he 
loved its majestic seacoast, where he 
planted his flowers and was inspired by 
the foaming Pacific. On July 19, 1959, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
paid eloquent tribute to this talented 
man. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial, entitled “Ernest Bloch,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, July 19, 1959 


Ernest BLOCH 


The death of Ernest Bloch reminds us 
again how rich in song this era has been, 
whatever its failings in so many other re- 
spects. No century which has seen such 
major figures as Stravinsky, Bartok, Pro- 
kofiev, Schoenberg, Strauss, and Sibelius—to 
name a few—need apologize for the quality 
of its music. Mr. Bloch, who died on 
Wednesday at 79, was not only an important 
composer, but à creator whose works re- 
flected many of the prevailing musical cur- 
rents of his time. Although he remained 
aloof from musical fads and cliques, his 
works based on Jewish liturgy from 
the same quest for ethnic and nationalistic 
melody as did the Hungarian music of 
Bartok. 

Like Sibelius and Strauss, Ernest Bloch 
could compose works of post-Wagnerian 
lushness, such as “Schelomo,” his much- 
admired rhapsody for cello and orchestra. 
His “Concerto Grosso“ suggested the same 
reviyed interest in 18th century music that 
animates so much of Stravinsky's work. He 
was at home with the dissonant and exper- 
mental, and his pupils included such major 
contemporary talents as Roger Sessions, 
Randall Thompson, and Douglas Moore. 
The Swiss-born composer spent much of 
his life here, and although only the future 
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can take full measure of his contribution, 
this country was assuredly the richer for his 
presence and the world will be poorer for his 
loss, 


The Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, the 
question of a summit conference is much 
in the minds of the public of this coun- 
try and indeed all the countries of the 
world at the present time. Much has 
been said both pro and con concerning 
such a conference. A most provocative 
article entitled “The Summit,” written 
by Gen. Charles A. Willoughby appeared 
in the July issue of the American Mer- 
cury, While I do not agree with all that 
General Willoughby has said in this ar- 
ticle, I do feel that it is such an interest- 
ing article that it should be widely read 
and studied by the Members of Congress 
and the American public. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SUMMIT 
(By Gen, Charles A. Willoughby) 


PART I. A DEMILITARIZED MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


Khrushchev's drive for a summit meeting 
has succeeded, with Macmillan acting as the 
honest broker, Russian declarations, how- 
ever, show no palpable concessions—indeed, 
they were more conciliatory in 1952. 

The intrinsic value of summit meetings 
can be ascertained by simple, historical rec- 
ollectlons. In the last 25 years, the United 
States has had 3.400 meetings with the 
Communists, including Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam. Panmunjom, and Geneva. The nego- 
tiators spoke 106 million words (about 700 
volumes in print), These talkfests led to 
52 major agreements—and Soviet Russia has 
broken 50 of them. It is almost boring to 
quote Lenin: “Promises are like plecrusts— 
made to be broken.” 

The Communist philosophy of diplomatic 
negotiations was stated in 1931 by Dmitri 
Manullski who, at one time, presided over 
the UN. Security Councll—telltale index of 
the quality of that overrated body. Manull- 
ski's timetable is interesting: “War to the 
hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, we are not strong 
enough. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years (Le. in 1951 or in 1961). The bour- 
geolsie will haye to be put to sleep. So we 
will launch the most spectacular peace move- 
ment on record. The capitalists, stupid and 
decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends.” We suppose this cold- 
blooded forecast has escaped men like 
Cyrus Eaton and his Pugwash coterie of 
tax-exempt brainwashers, 

The Russians precipitated the Berlin crisis 
for well-known, well-defined objectives in 
the framework of their ruthless but bril- 
liant strategy; conversely, a study of cause 
and effect will place responsibility for a crit- 
ical situation almost entirely on the West: 
(1) panicky demobilization in 1945 while 
Russia armed to the teeth; (2) fatuous re- 
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Jance on a supposedly exclusive deterrent; 
(3) failure of Western Europe to maintain 
even peacetime armaments: (4) silence of 
NATO commanders on a visibly weakening 
shield. 

Against this background of military fum- 
bling, the Russians seek to retain the loot 
acquired with the help of Hitler, plus the 
loot handed over to them at Yalta and 
Potsdam. They want acceptance of the 
status quo at the highest level—the summit. 
Behind this acquiescence, the Russians an- 
ticipate even more important gains: the re- 
sulting collapse of resistance by captive 
millions whose only hope has been the West. 

The smiling farce of hobnobbing with the 
Kremlin, as at Geneva, reverberates from 

arsaw to Sinkiang. England, which pre- 

pltated World War II over the Polish cor- 
ridor (loot of Versailles), acquiesced in the 
Russian selzure of eastern Poland, Russia, 
in turn, assuaged the Poles by throwing them 
the consolation of East Germany from the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

The Czechs went unchallenged in the 
brutal expulsion of 3 million Sudeten Ger- 
mans in 1948 and the confiscation of every 
stick and stone of Sudeten properties. Poles 
and Czechs are proposed as members of the 
meetings. The division of Germany (and of 
Korea) is expected to be legalized and be- 
come permanent. 

The summit is expected to devise some 
sort of face-saving formula. Fantastic as 
the cynical conditions of the Kremlin appear, 
there is plenty of support for them by the 
habitual appeasers in New York, Washing- 
ton, London, and even in Bonn; viz: Ger- 
many: Carlo Schmidt, Debates in the Bun- 


destag: "Disengagement"; England: Denis 
Healey. Labor Party, “European Neutral 
Belt“; United States: Professor Brecht in 


American Political Science Review, “Cordon 
Sanitaire.” 

There were other proposais by the Belgian 
Van Zeeland, the British Eden and Liddell 
Hart, the American Kennan, the Hungarian 
refugee Auer, and others. Their proposals 
are variations of the same theme—the for- 
mation of a mid-European buffer zone, a 
neutralized central Europe. Macmillan has 
carried this scheme (among other proposals) 
to Washington. These proposals are based 
on the naive theory that current interna- 
tional tensions can be relaxed by reciprocal 
disarmament (disengagement) along a 
mid-European corridor or buffer-zone. The 
fallacy lies in ignoring the fact that these 
tensions have been largely generated by the 
Russians, themselves. 

These proposals, dating back to the 1950's, 
area repetition of the “cordon sanitaire” 
which the ebullient victors of Versailles at- 
tempted to build around Bolshevik Russia— 
except that the Russians have developed this 
time 4 sort of satellite “cordon” in reverse. 

The Kremlin often picks up gems of West- 
érn thought and improves upon them. The 
Russian varlant involves the neutralization 
of Germany; i.e., Germany's eventual with- 
drawal from the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the perpetuation of a divided 
Germany (and a divided Korea). We expect 
some sort of package “deal,” along similar 
lines, in the forthcoming summit delibera- 
tions, 

Over recent years, there have been four 
or five proposals for a demilitarized mid- 
European zone, viz; the Pfleiderer plan 1952, 
Map 1: the first Eden plan, 1955, map 2; the 
second Eden plan, 1955, map 3; the Bulganin 
plan, 1956, map 4; the Rapacki plan, 1957, 
maps 4 and 5. [Maps not printed in the 
Recorp.] 

At first glance these plana appear decep- 
tively alike, which normally would afford a 
promising start for diplomatic action. How- 
ever, there are critical differences—in the 
“line of departure” or “basis” and in the 
width of the zone. Eden and Pflelderer 
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(maps 1 and 2) [not printed in the Recorp] 
initially fixed the “basis” along the current 

Potsdam division between West 
and East Germany. 

Eden and General Heusinger (speaking for 
Adenauer) then proposed a modified basis“ 
(map 3) [not printed in the Rxconp], the 
prewar German-Polish border, on the as- 
sumption that the eventual reunification of 
Germany would be within the old German 
borders. Somehow, the Oder-Neisse line crept 
into this scheme and raised a specter that 
has haunted the West ever aince—and may 
become the single, crucial issue of the sum- 
mit meeting. That line spells the occupa- 
tion and retention, under Polish control, of 
a substantial area of East Germany, terri- 
tory in German hands for centuries. 

The width of the proposed zones became a 
factor of immediate tactical significance: it 
varied from 150-300 miles initially, which 
Was a concession to conventional, obsoles- 
cent infantry but rather pointless with jet- 
propelled aviation or mid-range ballistic mis- 
siles, Then Bulganin came up with some- 
thing rather startling. He enlarged the dis- 
engagement zone to 1,000 miles. 

The buffer zone proposals were initially in- 
tramural and intergovernmental but they 
were tossed around violently by the tides of 
public opinion. The fellow-traveling scien- 
tists moved in to flash the specter of nuclear 
fallout, carefully masking the fact that Rus- 
sia was exploding the “dirtiest” bombs in the 
world. It was inescapable that the West 
would come to grips with the problem since 
they are directly under the Russian guns. 

More exposed than any other nation, Ger- 
man authorities were quoted: “It is possible 
that a demilitarized zone in central Europe 
will again be presented to the interested 
powers. Indeed, it has been under study 
(by Germany) since 1953.” This was a ref- 
erence to General Heusinger's views. 

The German studies were predicated uni- 
formly on the prewar frontiers of a reunited 
Germany. The zone ran from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic. It was linked to a 
favorite theme of Adenauer, the European 
Defense Community (EDO) a fairly practical 
inter-European security system. EDC was 
promptly torpedoed by Mendes-France with 
the assistance of the solid voting bloc of 
the French Communist Party. Europe lost 
valuable years of potential preparedness 
through that maneuver. 

Rapacki, the Polish Forelgn Minister (un- 
der instructions from Moscow) expanded on 
Bulganin with a neutralization plan of his 
own that would pull interior countries from 
both the Warsaw and NATO pacts, suggest- 
ing vaguely a “neutral third force,” wedged 
between Russia and the West, atom free and 
with a progressive thinning out of con- 
ventional forces. 

PART If. NATO AND A MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


We have traced certain proposals for a 
mid-European buffer zone from Pfleiderer 
(1952) to Bulganin-Rapacki (1956-67); 
hence, the Berlin crisis did not precipitate 
an unknown dilemma. It has been in the 
making for a long time; it is covered by a 
phony label, “disengagement”; and it runs 
through the evasive verbiage of the current 
Washington conferences, 

The tongue-in-check quality of the Bul- 
ganin proposals would disengage (l.e. de- 
militarize) all of Germany, the Benelux 
countries and almost half of France. It 
would push (disengage) the present Ameri- 
can garrisons in Germany to a line roughly 
west of Paris (where they are probably not 
wanted) while loaving the bulk of Russian 
troops in the eastern half of pre-Stalin 
Poland with normal Russian border garri- 
sons stationed in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kiev tri- 
pri rendy to march, with 50 to 60 divi- 
sions, 
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Tt could be argued that the displaced divi- 
sions of the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion are free to countermarch from new gar- 
risons in Western Europe or wherever ulti- 
mate buffer zones are permitted by the Rus- 
sians. The catch is thet we will haye to 
accept abandonment of the enormously cost- 
ly American installations in Germany—air- 
fields, barracks, depots and warehouses—that 
have been built since 1945 at a cost running 
into billions of dollars. 

The real purpose in all Russian propos- 
als—indeed the essence of their calculated 
foreign policy, is the ultimate retention of 
thelr war loot since 1939, the Baltic coun- 
tries, a mutilated Poland, a divided Germany 
etc. They demand the acceptance of the 
status quo, They seek the legalization of 
tht Potsdam territorial crimes (equally 
chargeable to the Allies) in a form of politi- 
eal genocide that drove millions from their 
homes and properties, which had been in 
their possession for centuries, This is the 
“cancer” of Europe, from which it has ailed 
since Versailles (1918), and American inter- 
vention in Burope created the conditions 
for the bacteria to flourish. 

Disengagement and demilitarized buffer 
zones are no remedy. They are a psycho- 
logical hoax, a military-political sham, They 
would separate the contending forces by a 
few hundred miles—a matter of 3 or 4 truck- 
days for motorized and armored units, a 
matter of minutes for midrange ballistic 
missiles from present Russian and Ozech 
bases (the threat of which urged Macmillan 
on his road to appeasement), a matter of 
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hours for a a thorough raking-over of jet- 
propelled aircraft. General De Gaulle has 
commented wryly on schemes of disengage- 
ment in the era of intercontinental missiles, 
“that he would not be satisfied until the 
ws disengaged as far eastward as the 
U: pe 

We accept, of course, the fact that retalia- 
tory action ls still possible for the West 
through the highly efficient SAC and that 
a balance of nuclear terror is still within 
our hands—and will be for some time to 
come, But what an index of statesmanship, 
after expenditures of $50 billion on mutual 
security and an annual budget of around 
670 billion, The cynical, hardheaded Rus- 
sians naturally count on the humanitarian 
feelings of America to prevent or delay the 
nuclear destruction of French, British or 
German areas, though the Russian satellites 
in Warsaw, Prague and Budapest will be 
equally vulnerable. 

While it is too late to cry over spilled milk, 
as regards the immediacy of the Berlin ulti- 
matum, the weakness of NATO in conven- 
tional armies ought to be exposed relent- 
lessly and something done about it, instead 
of the one-shot gamble on nuclear deter- 
rents. We have said before that the balance 
of nuclear terror must be paralleled by an 
appropriate balance of conventional forces 
with special emphasis on the crucial front: 
Denmark-Switzerland. The weakness of the 
NATO shield is a constant bait for the Rus- 
sians to get tough. The story is plain to see 
in a comparison of military performance, 
over the years, viz: 


The weakening ud of NATO 
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The column, 1928, is significant as a yard- 
stick of normal military capacity, the prod~ 
uct of European annual conscription oper- 
ating without American foreign aid. Em- 
Phasis is on the countries Immediately ad- 
jacent to the crucial NATO front: Denmark- 
Berlin-Switzerland (see map 5) [not printed 
in the Recorp], the front where basic issues 
may force actual fighting—not the spurious 
fronts of an evasive neutralism, as in India, 
Yugoslavia or Indonesia. There are certain 
collateral factors that have a benring on this 
en tabulation, listed under remarks” 

1. The heart of Benclux is the Nether- 
lands. This faithful wartime Ally has been 
dispossessed from Indonesia (1948) and is 
Still plagued with wholesale confiscation of 
Private properties (1959). The instrument 
of exproprintion was developed by the United 
Nations, the United States collaborating 
(1947), The Communist parallel is found in 
the barbarous expulsion of 3 million Su- 
deten Germans from Czechoslovakia (1948). 
$ 2. Since 1945, the American contingents 
8 been the mainstay of NATO convèn- 

ional defenses along the decisive front: 

Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. Casual men- 
non should be made of the presence of 
106,000 women and children, dependents of 
these armed forces. They ought to be with- 
drawn from a dangerous trap. 

3. Great Britain is reducing progressively, 
äs the welfare State cannot support the 

Services. Incidentally, the present 
ous situation is the result of World 
Bir I and II, largely brought about by 

ritish diplomatic maneuvers and intrigues; 
they triggered World War I through the cre- 
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ation of the Entente Cordinale; they pre- 
cipitated World War II by backing the Poles 
on the Corridor, a creation of Versailles, 
1918, 

4. France has been compelled to withdraw 
her best divisions for employment in Al- 
giers—a war largely engineered by Russia, 
utilizing Mediterranean stooges like Nasser of 
Egypt. : 

5. Germany has increased her NATO con- 
tributions from zero to currently 7 di- 
visions and will increase to 12 divisions. 
Currently the New York bralnwashers are 
distributing anti-German literary and the- 
atrical material dating back to the Hitler 
period.) 

6. NATO commanders Ridgeway. Eisen- 
hower, Gruenther, and Norstad have made 
successive estimates of required strength 
to balance the visibly growing Russian 
forces. They considered 90 divisions neces- 
sary in 1950, about what the Europeans 
turned out in 1928; thereafter, they scaled 
down their estimates to 65, 45—and now 
30—divisions, though the Russian threat is 
no less in 1959 than it was In 1949. Until 
recently, largely due to increused German 
contributions, NATO never produced more 
than 18 conventional divisions in central 
Europe at a cumulative aggregate cost (for- 
eign ald-mutunl security) of approximately 
#14 billion, or $770 million annually; this 
amounts to a unit cost per division of $77 
million each year. In the Mediterranean 
sector, mutual security is less expensive: 
Greece, Turkey, Italy and Spain have turned 
out a division for $12.8 million of annual 
foreign ald; Korea and Formosa have cut 
this to $8.7 million per division. 


- 
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7. Russia, the archenemy, the scourge 
of the West, uniformly maintains superior 
conventional strength. On the crucial NATO 
front, the Russians maintain 22 divisions 
(East Germany); 8 divisions (Poland); 25 
divisions in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kiey triangle. 
Satellite divisions like the Czechs (12 armor 
divisions) are considered reliable; indeed, 
this showpiece of Wilsonian diplomacy 
(1918) has turned into the most rabid Com- 
munist (sic) of them all, The East Ger- 
man Vo-Pos (10 divisions) are probably un- 
certain. Nevertheless, Russia has the poten- 
tial of 55 to 75 ready divisions, challenging 
21 NATO units in a ratio of 3 to 1, a ratio 
considered technically sufficient for a Blitz 
offensive. These facts have induced Eisen- 
hower finally to admit (1959) that ground 
forces are inadequate, He must have known 
the obvious as early as 1950 while he was 
sti NATO commander; it was an inescapable 
development coincidental with the Russians’ 
obtaining our nuclear secrets through a 
British-American-Canadian spy ring. 

8. The Russian standing Army, on the 
conscript pattern, is reported at 175 divi- 
sions; it could be stronger. Annual reserves 
are available to double the current figure 
within 30 to 60 days, In a central geo- 
graphical setting, Russia can reinforce any 
specific front, from Turkey to North Korea, 
from the Baltie to the Persian Gulf. It 
should be remembered that Mongolian units 
appeared in the Hungarian crisis, In the 
wake of that crisis, Russian reinforcements 
came in via Czechoslovakia: five Soviet dl- 
visions remained there for some time: one 
armored division, in Moravia, two armed di- 
visions, and two in Slovakia. 

These valid considerations have been 
brushed aside for years in a myopic reliance 
on the exclusive deterrent, the nuclear 
bomb, airborne or missile-carried. Today, 
the Russians are at least equivalent (if not 
superior) in nuclear armament, deterrent or 
retaliatory. Where do we go from here? 

In the NATO palaver in Washington, it 18 
blandly assumed that the Russians will not 
use thelr deterrent, Are we to credit 
Khrushchey with a greater moral or hu- 
manitarian sense than Truman who did not 
hesitate, in his day, to launch this satanic 
weapon—and tipped his hand prematurely? 

Can NATO afford to fight? 


A One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of July 7, 
1959, entitled “One-Way Street.” 

This editorial, in my view, is a timely 
and pointed reminder that the Russian 
propaganda mills are continually at 
work seeking advantage over the Western 
democracies, and particularly the United 
States, in every field of human endeavor. 
The cultural exchenge of ideas is cur- 
rently one of Khrushchev’s favorite pub- 
licity vehicles. 

Like Soviet trade, Soviet culture can 
be, and is, turned on at will for political 
purposes. This is something the Vice 
President and other visiting American 
officials might well remember during 
their upcoming visit to Russia's national 


exhibit, which will open in Moscow 
July 25. 
The editorial follows: 
A ONE-WAY BTREET 

While President Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
on hand to pay his respects to the Russian 
Cultural and Scientific Exhibition the Rus- 
sian press is rolling out a dirty rug of half 
truth and falsehoods to herald the American 
National Exhibition which will open in Mos- 
cow July 25. 

Russia’s newspapers have been going all 
out to vilify the United States with accounts 
of unemployed queued up waiting for hand- 
outs. Russians are being told only the Amer- 
ican rich can get higher education. And 
Russia's Pravda leaped upon an Associated 
Press picture showing a desolate woman, babe 
in arms, and four bedraggled children stand- 
ing in front of a striking Kentucky coal 
miner's pathetic shack. 

The dregs of American life have been 
scavenged in an obvious effort to convince 
the Russian people that America’s $5 million 
exhibit is a gross counterfeit of life in this 
Nation, Obviously this sort of thing is a 
travesty of the cultural exchange idea to 
which Russian Boss Nikita Khrushchev has 
given ardent Upservice. 

Some may say the United States should 
be careful about displaying its seamy side. 
But therein les its strength. So long as 
there is a shack left in which Americans live 
it should be a fair subject for the American 
press, And it should continue to be until 
all of them are eradicated. 

It is too bad Pravda does not picture the 
crowded homes of Moscow and the forced 
labor and secret police methods of Russia. 


What's Right With Railroad Labor? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered on July 20, 1959, at 
the 37th convention of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
in St. Paul, Minn., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War's Richr WITH RAILROAD LABOR? 


(By Senator Hunert H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
Minnesota, at the 37th Convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ere St. Paul, Minn., Monday, July 20, 

) 


A little less than a month ago, I spoke in 
the U.S. Senate on “What's Right with Amer- 
ican Labor?", Some of you have been kind 
enough to express your hearty approval of 
that speech and to tell me that you thought 
it had been helpful to the cause of the’Amer- 
ican labor movement, 

T hope that has been the case. What helps 
the American labor movement helps not only 
organized labor but all Americans—farmers, 
unorganized workers, even business itself, 

As I told the Senate, I am proud to be con- 
sidered a friend of labor. I am proud of my 
friends in the labor movement, and I am 
proud, too, of the kind of people who stand 
with me as friends of organized labor. 
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It is too easy to forget, when headlines in 
the press are focused on the doings of the 
small number of corrupt elements which 
have wormed into certain parts of the labor 
movement, that the friends of labor are, 
after all, the overwhelming majority of the 
American people, who know that a strong 
and honest labor movement is an essential 
part of a democratic society. 

I was prompted to make my Senate speech 
because for 2 years now we have been hear- 
ing a great deal about what's wrong with the 
American labor movement. It is in the na- 
ture of news that it singles out, and thus 
overemphasizes, the negative and the sensa- 
tional. 

But I strongly believe that the public 
should also have the full story of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, and not merely that of 
a small group of gangsters and racketeers. 
And so I undertook to try to describe the 
Positive side of American labor by pointing 
out what decent, honest, devoted trade un- 
fonists are doing day by day for their fellow 
workers, their communities, and their coun- 
try, as well as for the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Today, I want to narrow my topic just a 
bit. I want to discuss briefly with you 
“What's Right with Railroad Labor?“ I am 
prompted to select this topic because I am 
fully aware that, over the last year, the rail- 
road workers of this Nation have been made 
the target for one of the most unfounded 
and expensive propaganda attacks that the 
“perfume and soap“ boys of Madison Avenue 
have ever launched against any part of the 
American labor movement. 

All of you in this room know—because your 
union is a primary target of that attack— 
that I am referring to the campaign to pic- 
ture railroad labor as greatly overpaid and 
unproductive “featherbedding.” 

Well, what's the real truth behind this 


‘propaganda campaign? 


The real truth is contained in official 
Government figures—figures which show that 
despite the fastest-rising productivity in 
America, railroad wages have lagged behind 
those in other industries. 

Now, of course, this is by no means the 
complete picture about rallroad union work 
rules. Iam happy to note that in his open- 
ing remarks to this convention, President 
Gilbert declared that in your forthcoming 
negotiations with the railroads your work 
rules must be revised and modernized to re- 
flect the locomotive flremen's current con- 
tribution to the Industry. 

That is a positive approach, and it puts 
the subject of work rules where it properly 
belongs—in the arena of collective bargain- 
ing, where experience has shown reasonable 
men of good will can always work out the 
fairest and most mutually satisfactory 
arrangements. 

I must confess that I have been some- 
what dumbfounded that the railroad man- 
agements today should be proposing that a 
Presidential Commission should settle this 
matter. 

For railroad management to call upon the 
Government to step in to settle an issue, 
even before any honest effort has been made 
to reach an agreement at the bargaining 
table is somewhat mystifying to me. It is 
completely at variance with all the protesta- 
tions of the railroad industry against Gov- 
ernment interference and meddling in its 
affairs. 

In any event, millions of dollars have been 
spent in an effort to convince the public 
that railroad workers deserve the reproach- 
ful epithet of featherbedders.“ Well, as far 
aa I'm concerned, if there are any feathers 
connected with railroading today, they're the 
horsefeathérs in this campaign against labor. 

So the first thing I want tosay about what 
is right about railroad labor is that it has 
been responsible labor, realizing that its own 
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advances can be made only with the advance 
of the railroad industry and our Nation it- 
self, 
This is in the tradition of the American 
labor movement as a whole, but responsi- 
bility has been particularly a dominant char- 
acteristic of the railroad unions and their 
leaders. This is obvious when you examine 
the history of railroad labor and note its 
readiness to bind itself to a complex legal 
procedure of Government mediation before 
it can exercise labor’s sacred right to strike. 
The Railway Labor Act, which your unions 
helped to draft, has been pointed to by 
many experts in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations as one of our most enlight- _ 
ened labor laws. 

Unquestionably, this law imposes a great 
deal of self-restraint upon your actions 
when labor disputes arise, and it is a real 
tribute to railroad labor that it has recog- 
nized its peculiar responsibilities as servants 
of the Nation's transportation needs and 
has abided by this law and its admittedly 
cumbersome delays. : 

The second thing I want to say about what 
is right with railroad labor and that is that 
it has proved Itself today to be probably the 
most productive of any group of workers in 
the world, Its gains in productivity in re- 
cent years have outstripped those of the 
workers in any other industry. 

That's what official figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics tell us, and I might add 
that those figures were supplied to the Bu- 
reau by railroad management itself. 

Actually, the output of railroad workers 
has been increasing at a rate approximately 
twice as fast as that of the entire nonagri- 
cultural’ part of the American economy. 
That's some “featherbedding,” let me tell 
you. Railroad workers in this respect surely 
have set an example which management 
should hold up as a goal for the workers of 
all other industries. 

Still another thing that railroad labor can 
be proud of is the unceasing fight it is wag- 
ing to keep our railroad transportation sys- 
tem strong in order that it will always be 
ready to meet the national defense, as well 
as peacetime, needs of the Nation. 

In this respect, railroad labor has ex- 
hibited enlightened self-interest at its best, 
for I have noted that on several occasions 
the rallroad unions took their stand in sup- 
port of management-sponsored legislation 
even though management, at the same time, 
was bitterly opposing legislative measures 
sought by the brotherhoods for the benefit of 
railroad employees. 

In the present session of Congress, I have 
been particularly Impressed by the efforts 
of the railroad legislative representatives to 
secure-the enactment of measures designed 
to relieve the current freight car shortage, 
as well as their efforts to protect the public 
from the unjustified abandonment of pas- 
senger train service, 


I am sorry to say that many rallroads have 
taken advantage of the new law enacted 
last year which permits them to terminate 
passenger service virtually whenever they 
like. One Federal Judge has called this law 
a strange dismaying law since it places in 
the hands of the railroads themselves the 
right to determine the extent to which they 
will serve the public by providing passenger 
train service. 

Now, please don't misunderstand me. I 
regard myself also as a friend of the railroad 
industry, and I acknowledge that I yoted for 
the Transportation Act of 1958 which was 
intended to help the railroads and make 
them stronger. 

But such a situation as I have just de- 
scribed in regard to the elimination of pas- 
senger trains is clearly intolerable. To rec- 
tify this situation, a bipartisan group of 
Senators has introduced a bill which would 
again protect the public by requiring the 
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railroads, before they could take off trains, 
to prove that there no longer was a genuine 
need for these trains they propose to elimi- 
nate. I want you to know this measure has 
my wholehearted support, 

Another thing that is right about railroad 
labor is its concern about railroad safety and 
its determination to do all in its power to 
halt the steady rise in railroad accidents. 

Almost from the very beginning of the 
railroads, rail managemerit seems to have 
been afflicted with a peculiar blindness in 
regard to accidents. I am sorry to say that 
the efforts of the Railway Labor Executive 
Association to establish a joint labor-man- 
agement committee on safety were turned 
down by railroad management, It seems to 
me that by this action the railroads clearly 
are inviting Congress to enact new laws to 
force them to meet their obligations in this 
regard. 

Iam happy to see that the railroad unions, 
recognizing their responsibility im this area, 


- have not been deterred by management's 


indifference on this issue and have set up a 
Committee on Safety in the RLEA. 

I believe in this objective, and I will 
support the railroad safety measures which 
are endorsed by railroad labor. They are 
necessary in the public’s, as well as the 
workers’, interests. 

Before I leave this subject of safety, I 
want to comment about one of the railroads’ 
featherbedding charges which concerns the 
members of this orgnization directly. I 
refer, of course, to the claim by rallroad 
Management that firemen who tend fires no 
longer are necessary on modern, high-pow- 
ered diesel locomotives, 

What management is doing is to exploit 
and misuse a label that is not well suited 
to modern day ratiroading, in an effort to 
make the public believe it's the men and 
not the label who are outdated. 

Admittedly, the locomative fireman, today, 
tends no fires. A better way of describing 
them would be to call them skilled diesel 
helpers—or, to use a term the public under- 
stands—a sort of copilot. In a sense, the 
fireman is another set of eyes and ears for 
the engineer. His duties are those of safety 
lockout, assistance and trainee to the engi- 
neer, and supervisor of the production of 
Power. In performing each of these func- 
tions the fireman still remains one of the 
most valuable safety elements avaliable to 
the railronds, 

Hardly a week passes but what the news- 
Papers report how some accident has been 
averted because a locomotive fireman, as 
copilot, has spotted some danger ahead not 
seen by the engineer from his vantage point 
On the other side of the cab, and has 
brought the train to a halt to avert calamity, 
Locomotive firemen, sitting on the left side 
Of the cab and calling out wayside signals 
and speed zones, spotting obstructions on 
the track or hot journal boxes and other 
dangerous conditions, are literally one-half 
ot the vision that guildes and directs the 
movement of mile-long trains hurtling at 
ever-increasing speeds through the blackness 
ot night or the blind spots caused by track 
ame and grade throughout 24 hours a 

y. * 

Is such a man needed? Well, I suggest 
that every person in America be asked this 
question: How would you like to ride on an 
airplane today without a copilot? How 
Would you like to ride a train, knowing 
that because the fireman had been elimi- 
nated, every time it swung around a curve 
to the left at speeds of 60 to 100 miles an 
hour it was going around that curve abso- 
lutely blind? ‘The fact is that the airlines 
are now adding still a third man to insure 
greater safety. 

And I needn't remind you that the num- 

of lives at stake on a train is many 
times that on an airplane, 
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I want to assute you that so long as I am 
in the Senate I will do everything in my 
power to see that a copilot is maintained in 
the cab of every locomotive in order that 
the public—and the rallroad companies as 
well—will have the protection they deserve. 

Finally, and in summary, what is right 
about railroad labor is that it has a strong 
solidarity with the rest of the American 
labor movement and typifies the best of all 
the things I have said about organized labor 
as a whole. 

Because from the outset railroad workers 
were able to organize strong and responsible 
unions in their industry well in advance of 
the workers in most other forms of employ- 
ment, the railroad brotherhoods haye been 
able to contribute strong leadership and 
significant aid to other workers in build- 
ing the labor movement as a whole. 

Fortunately, from the very beginning, the 
leaders of railroad labor have been men of 
integrity, and railroad labor organizations 
have always been clean organizations. To- 
day, after nearly 2 years of the searching in- 
vestigation of American labor organizations, 
not a trace of corruption has been found in 
any of the 23 standard railroad labor organi- 
zations affiliated with the RLEA, Even rall- 
road management, despite its other attacks 
upon your unions, has had to acknowledge 
publicly that this is the case. 

Railroad labor is clean, because railroad 
workers have bullt strong, democratic 
organizations, and they are determined to 
keep them that way. 

Because the railroad unions were built 
and run to reflect the democratic faith of 
the railroad men and women who comprise 
them, they typify all that is right about 
American labor. So if I were to tell you all 
that is right about railroad labor, I would 
have to also repeat all the things I said in 
my June 24 speech in the Senate. 

Time will not permit such repetition. 
But everything I said about the great con- 
tribution to our society of trade unions can 
be said with underscoring when it is ap- 
plied to railroad labor unions like your own, 
You have not only brought dignity and 
security to workers in your industry, but 
you have fought for the general welfare of 
all Americans, to aid small business and 
farmers, to promote civil liberties, to ad- 
vance the interests of all of our citizens. 

You have joined the international labor 
movement in exerting a constructive demo- 
cratic influence upon workers in other 
lands. Through the participation of the 
RLEA in the International Transport 
Workers Federation, you have helped extend 
the benefits of democratic trade unionism 
to workers in the transportation industry 
throughout the world, and in doing so you 
have done as much as any segment of the 
American labor movement. to stem the tide 
of Communist tyranny and aggression. 

What's right about railroad labor is that 
it is enlisted in a cause which is right, and 
it is fighting for that cause in the right 
way—the democratic way. That's about the 
highest tribute I know that can be paid to 
any man or group of men. 


Farm Products in International Economic 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, the In- 
ternational Economic Policy Association 
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held a panel discussion on Tuesday, June 
30. The subject used by the panel for 
discussion was Using Farm Products in 
International Economic Programs.” One 
of the participants in the discussion was 
Mr. H. Robert Diercks, vice president of 
the grain division of Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Diercks, personally, and the Car- 
gill firm for many years have been out- 
standing handlers and exporters of 
grain. Mr. Diercks’ many years of ex- 
perience in this field qualifies him to 
speak authoritatively on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
cussion by Mr. Diercks be made a part 
of these remarks and printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Usrnec Farm PRODUCTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 


(By H. Robert Diercks, vice president, Car- 
gill, Inc., Conference on U.S. Economy and 
International Relations, Washington, D.C., 
June 30, 1959) 


I intend to use my allotted minutes first 
to sketch the mechanics under which U.S. 
grain is now exported and, second, to point 
out what I believe to be a grave fallacy in 
the government-to-government approach to 
international grain trading. I will be espe- 
cially critical of barter, as it is employed 
today, as it has been employed in the past, 
and as it may be increasingly employed in 
the future. 

As a spokesman for a major U.S. corpora- 
tion engaged in the handling, processing, 
and merchan of grains, my first inter- 
est necessarily is with the commercial im- 
pact of U.S. trade programs rather than with 
their significance as political tools. My 
greatest knowledge is of the procurement of 
grain in the countryside, its movement to 
terminal collection points, its conditioning 
and storage while awaiting consumer de- 
mand, its value as established by cash and 
futures markets, its dependence on skilled 
grain merchants and experienced transpor- 
tation experts for efficient movement, and 
finally its sale by the grain trade to one or 
another of thousands of domestic or foreign 
consumers or processors. 

I am not expert in evaluating the conse- 
quences to peoples overseas of U.S. grain 
programs, yet certain expressions of the In- 
ternational Economic Policy Association, our 
host here today, seem to me altogether rea- 
sonable, This group suggests that peaceful 
and productive nations can best be evolved, 
and the appeal of communism can best be 
resisted, by development and strengthening 
of broadly based, actively engaged, property- 
owning commercial classes overseas. To that 
end it suggests we discourage, or at least do 
nothing to encourage, government ownership 
of plants, distribution networks, and raw 
materials, or other government involvement 
in commercial enterprise, as not conducive 
to individual development. 

I am convinced these are desirable goals, 
Tam also convinced that if they are desirable 
when applied to other countries, they are 
every bit as desirable when applied here at 
home. 

As to accomplishment of these goals over- 
seas, worthwhile evaluations would better 
come from my  copanelists, Senators 
HUMPHREY, CARLSON, or Witry, than from 
me. In discussing the goals and their 
achievement here at home, however, I feel 
no need to defer. 

The ideal situation for international trade 
is, of course, one of completely free inter- 
change in which the sellers sell and the 
buyers buy independently, in large volume 
and each according to his need. It is also 
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a situation in which there is no participa- 
tion or interference whatever by govern- 
ment. We in the United States recognize, 
however, that under our present crop-sup- 
port program this is impossible in the trad- 
ing of grains, for domestic grain prices are 
supported well above prices in the world 
markets. When prices here at home fall be- 
low government loan levels, grain is not, 
for the most part, sold in the free market, 
but instead is defaulted to the Government, 
If any particular grain, burdened by its in- 
fated price, is to be exported, it must be 
offered at a reduced price competitive with 
similar grain from other countries, and our 
Government must absorb the difference. 
Thus, all rules of free trade to the contrary, 
our Government must involve itself at least 
to the extent of paying export subsidies if 
so much as a single bushel s to leave our 
shores. This role can be dominating and 
destructive, and has often been so. Or, if 
undertaken with wisdom and discretion, it 
can minimize damage to the economy and 
can allow grain trading to approximate, at 
least, the free and competitive ideal. s 

Programs for export of farm commodities, 
if they are to be wise programs, must recog- 
nize a number of obvious, but basic, truths. 
They must recognize that Government own- 
ership of grain, except for some reasonable 
reserve for emergency use, is both abnormal 
and in the long run undesirable. They must 
recognize that Government merchandising 
or other of grain is necessarily in 
competition with private grain merchandis- 
ing efforts, is debilitating to the private 
economy, and should be at least minimized 
and at best eliminated. They must recog- 
nize that if the dual aims of export pro- 
grams are to export large amounts of grain 
and to stimulate the economies involved, 
these aims can best be accomplished within 
the established, self-regulating channels of 
normal commerce. 

These simple truths, I am sorry to say, 
went almost wholly ed by US. 
grain export planners prior to 1956. The 
goal, up to that time, was neither to con- 
structively incrense grain exports nor to 
broaden and extend patterns of normal 
trading, but instead was to decrease the 
size of Government surplus stocks by chan- 
neling them at almost any cost into export. 
The advantage of this approach is that it is 
simple, easy to understand and, amazingly 
enough, politically palatable. Then as now, 
if Government ownership and storage of 
grain surpluses is burdensome and costly to 
the taxpayer—and certainly it is—let the 
Government sell It, swap it, or give it away, 
and there's an end to It. Export totals can 
then be shown as proof positive that some- 
thing is being done. No need to mention 
that this something Is grossly distorting to 
free grain marketing machinery here at 
home and Is calculated to estrange the goy- 
ernments and citizens of grain exporting 
nations abroad. 

Nevertheless, prior to 1956 it was the case 
that export demand, whether great or small, 
exerted absolutely no stimulation on free 
gain markets within the U.S. and not only 
failed to bring higher prices to farmers, 
but actively resulted in a tendency to price 
depression. Farmers faced a situation in 
which every bushel of grain exported from 
surplus stocks, no matter how well it looked 
as a statistic, was a bushel that would not 
be exported from current farm production. 
Thus free market prices remained below the 
Joan and for every bushel exported at least 
one bushel—and probably more than one— 
was forthwith defaulted to the government 
and added to the stockpile. 

At the same time, in order to control 
and administer all phases of export activi- 
ties, our administrators deemed it necessary 
to bypass almost completely the marketinz 
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machinery of the private grain trade. The 
cost-saving efficiencies of competitive han- 
dling and transportation were lost. The cash 
and futures markets at grain exchanges in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and else- 
where were not utilized. The merchandis- 
ing experts of the trade, familiar as they 
were with oversea markets and availability 
of low-cost ocean shipping, were either 
transferred to other jobs or turned out of 
the industry altogether. Grain firms, in- 
stead of accomplishing the entire movement 
from countryside to foreign consumer, were 
permitted only to purchase grain from gov- 
ernment stocks at seaboard and, after no 
more than a slight flurry of paper-shuffling. 
to ship it to the foreign buyer. The neces- 
sary subsidy was not paid directly to any- 
one, but was absorbed by government in the 
low price set for sale to exporters. 

This picture of export, you under- 
stand, is not a picture of things as they are 
today. It is now understood by most knowl- 
edgeable persons in government that the 
effect of exporting exclusively from govern- 
ment stocks is more harmful than bene- 
ficial. It is also understood, at least in 
those circles familiar with business opera- 
tion, that there is no surer way of perpetu- 
ating forever a costly farm program than to 
allow government to take over piecemeal 
the various functions of grain handling— 
among them the export function—and to al- 
low the appropriate private machinery to 
grow rusty and useless. 

At present, though very appreciable quan- 
tities of grain are still being exported from 
Government. stockpiles, by far the largest 
part is drawn from the free market. The 
change, which I have mentioned as begin- 
ning in the fall of 1956, was introduced by 
Commodity Credit Corporation's subsidy-in- 
kind program for wheat, officially known as 
GR-345. This program, urgently requested 
by the private grain trade, formulated by 
CCC and vigorously endorsed by Senator 
HuMmPHREY, of Minnesota, was a major step 
in returning wheat export to traditional 
channels. To satisfy orders from foreign 
buyers, grain firms were once again able to 
go to the countryside, bid for free market 
stocks, pay a considerably more healthy 
price, move in the most economical and ex- 
peditious way to an exporting coast and load 
on vessels. Only at this point in the market- 
ing chain does government come into the 
picture, to reimburse the exporter for the 
difference between the high price at which 
he buys his supplies and the low world-price 
at which he must sell them. Under the old 
system, as I have noted, the subsidy was 
built in at the outset. Under the new, the 
Government hands over to the exporter 
certificates, called scrip, equal in value. to 
the price difference and redeemable only in 
grain from Government stocks. Thus total 
exports of wheat, which on an average is 
supported at about one-third more than the 
world price, are drawn roughly two-thirds 
from the free market and one-third, as sub- 
sidy, from surplus stockpiles. This is a long 
way from a perfect situation, but certainly 
it is an enormous improvement. 

Roughly a year ago the subsidy-in-kind 
technique was embodied in a similar, but 
considerably simpler, subsidy-in-kind pro- 
gram for the coarse grains, namely corn, oats, 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums. The me- 
chanics of the new program, especially in the 
awarding of subsidies, were much less time- 
and effort-consuming than those still in ef- 
fect for wheat. Also improved was the rela- 
tive impact of the program on the free mar- 
ket, for on an average the coarse grains are 
supported at levels less out-of-line with 
world markets, Thus the proportion drawn 
directly from the farm is greater, and the 
part taken from Government stocks is less, 
than under the wheat pian. 
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Even so, though present subsidy programs 
for wheat and coarse grains have brought us 
closer to a free market approximation than 
for many years, there still remains a con- 
siderable amount of export that bypasses 
commercial channels almost entirely, and is 
not felt at all in farm prices. In simplest 
form, it is fair to say that whatever exports 
are actually sold, and paid for with money, 
be it free dollars, dollars loaned to foreign 
governments or local currencies guaranteed 
under title I of Public Law 480 or by the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
those exports move through one or the other 
of the subsidy-in-kind programs. Whatever 
exports are not paid for, however—namely 
grain received as subsidy, grain bartered for 
strategic materials, or grain given as emer- 
gency grants to foreign countries or as dona- 
tions to U.S. or UN. relief agencies—those 
exports continue to come entirely from Gov- 
ernment stocks, continue to depress the free 
market, continue to bypass the commercial 
trade and continue to do considerably more 
domestic harm than good. 

In this category barter ts, in my opinion, 
the least desirable and the most dangerous. 
To be sure, it is possessed of the political 
advantages I mentioned earlier. Taxpayers 
are told we have grain we want to get rid 
of and other nations have metals, industrial 
diamonds, etc., needed to supply our strate- 
gic stockpiles. It then seems reasonable that 
a simple swap will serve both needs, leave 


everyone happy and cause all things to work 
t 


out. 

But, at the risk of defacing this beauti- 
fully simple picture, I maintain that it all 
works out about as disadyantageously to 
domestic and world economies as can be 
imagined. Barter, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is government-to-government trading 
in pure form, It could not be further re- 
moved from free and competitive trading by 
commercial interests. As a technique it is, 
in my opinion, a throwback to the national 
merchantilism of 200 and 300 years ago. 

I've described how barter, like any export 
from Government stocks alone, bypasses 
both the workings of the private trade and 
the market place of the farmer. Exporting 
firms do play a role in locating and setting 
up workable barter contracts and in accom- 
Plishing final dockside loadings, but the role 
is slight and the privilege painful. My own 
firm, like many others, participates in barter 
only because we feel we must. In this in- 
stance our business Is exporting grain, and 
we could not survive for long if we refused 
exporting opportunities, however distasteful 
they may be. But these opportunities are 
frustrating and destructive, not only to, us 
but to every participant. 

In the first place CCC, which has acquired 
considerable knowledge of grain in the past 
30 years, finds itself in the market for ferro- 
chrome, manganese, diamonds, and other 
commodities for outside its experience. 
Foreign merchants of these materials, who 
would much prefer to sell for cash and be 
done with it, automatically boost their prices 
to levels that would not be considered by 
private importers in this country. Our own 
grain companies, who if anything know less 
about strategic materials fhan does CCC, 
find themselves trying to organize one-way, 
two-way ond sometimes even four- and 
five-way barters that ultimately will enable 
them to export a few cargoes of grain. The 
oversea recipient of the grain, in order to ba 
compensated for the time-consuming burden 
of getting himself involved in the contract, 
will not purchase at the world market price, 
but insists upon—and receives—a liberal 
discount from our Government. 

Unlike a simple sale, achieved spontane- 
ously and on short notice within the sensi- 
tive structure of supply and demand, barter 
Degotlations and arrangements are certain 
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to continue for weeks and may last for many 
months. Throughout the strategic material 
is overpriced, the grain is underpriced, and 
nelther the countries nor the. industries 
concerned are the better for it, If there 
ts a more difficult way of getting rid of a 
bushel of grain and acquiring a pound of 
tin, I hope I never learn it. 

I would not pretend to evaluate the im- 
portance of America's strategic stockpiles, 
or to join without further knowledge those 
critica who maintain we now have infinitely 
More strategic materials than we need. It 
is the case, however, that under barter ar- 
rangement we lump together and treat as 
one two entirely separate commercial needs. 

The reasonable approach, It seems to me, 
is to separate the diamonds from the grain 
and consider each on its own merits. Thus 
if our Government decides it has particular 
Strategic needs, let it buy outright whatever 
Is necessary and deduct the purchase from 
the appropriate budget. In the same way, 
if Congress and the public decide that in- 
creased support of grain exports is desirable, 
let additional funds be Joaned to foreign 
Countries or additional amounts of foreign 
currency be guaranteed under Public Law 
480 or ICA. Purchases would then come 
from the free market and would move tran- 
quilly through commercial channels. Gov- 
ernment stockpiles would be reduced in 
part by direct removal through subsidies 
and in larger part by reduction of annual 
takeover from farmers. More would be ac- 
Complished than is done under the barter 
system and with far less distress to the grain 
economy. 

I say more would be accomplished. Yet 
Some will tell you no, that barter results 
in greater total exports than could take piace 
Otherwise. They admit that in years past 
this might not have been 80, for countless 
examples show that bartered grain has in- 
vaded cash markets serviced by ourselves and 
friendly grain-producing nations: But, they 
will say, Government today requires proof 
Of additionality, that is, proof that the 

will be in addition to rather than 
instead of, before it grants contract approval, 

But additionality, in my opinion, cannot 

Proved. It cannot be proved because it 
not exist, Assume, for example, that 
France has ferrochrome admissible to our 
Strategic stockplie and a barter is arranged 
to exchange U.S. soybeans. The question 
Of additionality is answered by a statement 
from the French importer that he will accept 
an offer of soybeans from Manchuria if the 
barter is not approved. We call this suf- 
ficient proof, and the contract is undertaken, 
But what becomes of the Manchurian beans? 
They do not disappear, They are not magi- 
cally removed from the scene. Instead, they 
will be offered to Holland, or West Germany, 
or Belgium, or some other customer of the 
free world, and they will be offered at a price 
sufficiently attractive to be sold, in competi- 
tion with sales by ourselves. 
Additionality is also shown on the basis of 
export records. That is, if Canada, for 
example, last year sold so many bushels of 
a certain grain to England, we will hold oiT 
On approval of barter until the same total 
achieved this year, then will proceed to 
barter with England on the assumtpion that 
t is in addition to Canada's market and in 
no way harmful, But what if England's re- 
quirements have increased in the meanwhile, 
as grain consumption is increasing through- 
Out the world? Should not Canada expect 
to share in the increase? Does not our 
barter make this impossible? Where is the 
so-called additionality? 

I do not believe that the question of addi- 
tionality ís quite so unprovable when grain 
from Government. stocks is used not for 

or. but instend to fill disaster relief needs 
or to supply grain to relict organizations. 
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This grain does bypass the domestic free 
market, however, and to that extent is not 
refiected in farm prices. On the face of it, 
it would seem that this could be ayoided in 
the same way as the barter bypass. That is, 
why not fill disaster rellef needs by supplying 
emergency loans to be used for purchase of 
grain in the normal way? Similarly, why 
not make money grants to relief agencies— 
the Red Cross, the Catholic Welfare agency, 
and others—that result in subsequent free 
purchases of grain? 

At the moment, as I have sald, the portion 
of total U.S. exports accounted for by barter 
and donation is not great, though in wheat, 
at least, it has increased steadily in the last 
five years, But as domestic surplus grows, 
the likelihood of increased government fi- 
nancing of exports would seem to grow with 
it, This means larger budgets, higher taxes 
and increasing risks of attack from irate 
voters. The temptation to Increase barter 
and other government - to - government 
schemes will undoubtedly be great. The tax- 
payer is unlikely to notice that bartering a 
dollar's worth of grain is Just as costly as ap- 
propriating a dollar to guarantee an outright 
foreign purchase. But to the extent that 
the taxpayer is deceived, to the extent that 
legislators refuse to admit that a dollar is a 
dollar, no matter how it is spent, and to the 
extent that barter rather than normal trade 
is expanded, to that extent we will pay for 
our shortsightedness many times over in con- 
striction of our free economy, expansion of 
a governmental grain industry and defection 
from our ideal of what a healthily economic 
nation and world should be. 

If, on the other hand, it is decided to elim- 
inate barter and to make use, instead, of 
title I or Public Law 480 or of ICA to expand 
export through commercial channels, this 
decision should be spelled out clearly in 
legislation and in CCC directives. At pres- 
ent, in the wording of Public Law 480 and 
dozens of other laws concerned with grain 
merchandising, there is to be found only 
weak and permissive language that makes a 
token gesture toward the maintenance of 
private merchandising machinery, For ex- 
ample, “facilities of the trade will be us: 
as far as practicable,” or “commodities m 
be sold through private channels.“ Th 
phrasing leaves the decision as to whether: 
or- not entirely in the hands of governmen 
administrators, as though their convenience 
and whim were the ultimate goal. If we de- 
cide finally that grain should proceed 
through commercial channels, and if we wish 
to encourage private investment abroad, such 
wishy-washy wording should be changed 
from “may” to “must,” and the phrase “as 
fur as practicable’ be stricken entirely. 
Provision should be made for policing, to be 
sure, for the public must be protected. But 
here as elsewhere, one does not solve the 
problems of traffic by erecting roadblocks 
or by destroying the highway. 


Ladies and Current Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
entitled “Ladies and Current Events,” 
written by Dr. and Mrs. George 8. 
Reuter, Jr. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorn, as follows: 

LADIES AND CURRENT EVENTS 

(By Dr, and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Current events tell of many problems in 
the world today. Some of these go back 
in history, while others are new. Fortun- 
ately there are some ladies who are making 
our civilization a better place to live in. In 
order to appreciate the present, several fac- 
tors must be considered. These factors 
should be as positive as humanly reflected 
by mankind, 

The importance of God must be accepted 
per se, It was William Penn who sald: 
“Men must be governed by God or they will 
be ruled by tyrants.” This is certainly true 
whether the ruler is a man or a woman. 

The second consideration should be a 
right attitude toward humanity. Dr, Bob 
Jones, Jr. recently expressed this idea for 
both men and women: 


“If with pleasure you are viewing 
Any work a man is doing 
If you like him, or you love him 
Tell him now. 


“Don't withhold your approbation 
Till the preacher makes oration, 
And he lies with snowy lilies 
On his brow. 


“For no matter how you shout it, 
He won't really care about it, 
He won't know how many teardrops 
You have shed, 


“If you think some praise is due him 
Now's the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he's dead.” 


The third consideration should go a step 
further than praise for today, by relating 
the idea to the philosophy of what guides 
noble ladies. This is expressed under the 
a “I Know Something Good About 

ou": 

“Wouldn't this old world be better, 

If the folks we met would say, 
‘I know something good about you.’ 
And then treat us just that way? 


“Wouldn't it be fine and dandy, 
If each handclasp, warm and true, 
Carried with it this assurance, 
‘I know something good about you.’ 


“Wouldn't life be lots more happy, 
If the good that’s in us all 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


“Wouldn't life be lots more happy, 
If we praised the good we see? 
For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 


“Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking, too? 
You know something good about me? 
I know something good about you.” 


While divine leadership, right attitudes, 
and good philosophy are important consider- 
ations, there are other factors too. History 
is the fourth consideration. Woodrow Wil- 
son said: “The Constitution is not honored 
by blind worship. The more open-eyed we 
become, as a Nation, to its defects, and the 
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$ è * Is whether means, that fs the proce- 
‘dures of our Government. are adequate in re- 
lation to its objectives, or Its ends. The 
usual pattern has been long periods of nega- 
tive government interlarded with short pe- 
riods of strong action * * The irregular 
flow of power endangers representative gov- 
ernment in the United States. * *.* You 
cannot have a government capable of han- 
dling the most dificult problems that peace- 
time democracy has ever faced with the two 
main parts of it at each other's throats. 
e œ è A government of fits and starts is no 
longer good enough for our purposes.“ 

The fifth consideration should be eco- 
nomics. It was Dr. Robert M. Hutchins who 
recently said: “Our real problems are also 
concealed from us by our current remarkable 
prosperity, which rerults in part from the 
production of arms that we do not expect to 
use and in part from our new way of getting 
rich, which is to buy things from one another 
that we do not want at prices we cannot pay 
on terms we cannot meet because of advertis- 
ing we do not believe.” 

The Public Affsirs Institute further noted: 
“In the last 12 years three recessions have 
cost us $113 billion in direct losses and about 
$300 billion in retarded economic progress. 
No single person, no business, no public or 
private institution in America avoided a share 
of these losses.“ These are factors that all 
citizens must face. 

Some teach that our leaders in economics 
are inferior, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve this. This may be-seen in the life of 
the late John Maynard Keynes: “His genius 
‘was manifested in his weighty contributions 
to the principles of economic science; in his 

of securing public interest in the prac- 
tical application of economics on critical oc- 
casions; and, not least, in his attractive prose 
style * * to find an economist of com- 
parable influence one would have to go back 
to Adam Smith.” 

The sixth, and major consideration in this 
article, is the Influence of ladies in current 
affairs. Queen Elizabeth II visited Chicago 
in 1959, and it was a great event. However, 
the royal lady to contribute the most to 
world affairs in our time is Queen Frederika 
of Greece. This royal lady from Hanover 
was born April 18, 1917, and married King 
Paul I on January 9, 1938. This union 
brought three fine children (Princess Sophia, 
Crown Prince Constantine, and Princess 
Irene). King Paul almost married a com- 
moner, and no historian knows how much 
the world would have lost. His queen is 
now beloved around the world. 

Another great lady is described in the re- 
cent book “For Conscience’ Sake,“ as fol- 
lows: “I believe the answer is that a properly 
disciplined wife often becomes a better wife 
again than one who hasn't been married be- 
fore. From a personal standpoint, I can test- 
ify, that no man, royal or otherwise, ever had 
a more wonderful wife than Ido. She bore 
three fine sons to her first husband and he 
later died. We were married and she has 
brought much light into my life. I would 
put her up against any queen who ever lived 
as to beauty, charm, goodness, companion- 
ship, and Christian virtues.” While this 
wonderful lady's name remains unknown to 
the reader of this article, she must be truly 
great. 

Miss Hazel McCulloch of State Teachers 
College, Minot, N. Dak., is another rare gem. 
She started when the college began in 1912 
and retired in 1959. We know she has no 
peer in that State. Not only has she been a 
dedicated teacher, but she is also a great 
leader in public affairs. She is the outstand- 
ing authority in North Dakota concerning 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Still another precious gem is Miss Lena A. 
Hults of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. The organization started on May 9, 1916, 
and she began on August 18,1919. When she 
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started, her office was in one room of the 
home of Secretary-Treasurer Freeland G. 
Stecker. There are other charming Indies of 
long service with the American Federation 
of Teachers too. These are Catherine Mo- 
Gourty, Bernice Blanchard, and Marie Rogers. 

The American Federation of Teachers has 
had the following secretary-treasurers: F. G. 
Stecker (1916-25), Florence C. Hanson (1926 
34), George Davis (1935-36), Irvin R. 
Kuenzli (1936-53), Clinton Falr (1957), and 
Paul D. Ward (1958- ). 

The presidents of this organization have 
been: Charles B. Stiliman (1916-22), Fior- 
ence Rood (1923-24), Mary C. Barker (1925 
30), Henry R. Linville (1931-33), Raymond 
F. Lowry (1934-35), Jerome C. Davis (1036 
38). George S. Counts (1939-41), John M. 
Fewkes (1942), Joseph F, Landis (1943-47), 
John M. Ekland (1948-51), and Cari J. 
Megel (1952—). 

Miss Hults, the office manager, has served 
under each secretary-treasurer and president 
in an outstanding way. Yes, she Is the dean 
of the organization, 

There sre some evil men and women. 
Father James Keller recently said: Lees 
than 1 percent of humanity is causing most 
of the world’s troubles.” Then there is the 
story of the evil woman: 


“Rockabye baby 
Up on a writ 
Monday to Friday, mother’s unfit, 
As the week ends, she rises in virtue, 
Saturdays, Sundays, 
Mother won't hurt you.“ 


Queen Frederika, Mrs. X, Miss McCulloch, 
and Miss Hults represent the very best in 
life. These are the kind of people who in- 
spired Blanche Dyer Ballagh to write “Aspira- 
tion“: 


"Give me grace for today 
To strew love along the way, 
Like rose petals falling, 
Winging beauty's array. 
“Give me hope for today 
To guide those in dismay, 
Like dewdrops sparkling 
In the sun-kKissed spray. 


"Give me courage for today 
To speak kind words to allay 
The burdens of sorrow 
someone astray. 


“Glive me wisdom for today 
To help a brother, I pray, 
Who at life's crossroads 
Cannot find his way.” 


There might have been an age when the 
philosophy of the Vikings was proper, but 
now ladies deserve more status, Of course, 
there is the exception, as expressed by Play- 
house 90 on Thursday, June 25, 1959, in the 
production “Second Happiest Day,” but we 
hope it will always remain as a rare condi- 
tion. If the world will follow the noble ex- 
amples of the four ladies cited, then ladies 
and current events will be very important 
in world affairs. 


On Dealing With Mr. K. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
a long time the West, and particularly 
the United States, will be negotiating 
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with Mr. Khrushchev. I can say from 
personal experience that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is a brilliant and tough- minded 
man, and we shall need all the diplo- 
matic skill we can muster in order to 
deal effectively with him. We shall also 
have to negotiate from a position of 
strength. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate a most thought- 
ful, recent comment by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. 
Lippmann’s column, On Dealing With 
Mr. K.,“ which appeared in the July 16, 
1959, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the W. n Post and Times 
Herald, July 16, 1969} 
On Drau Wire Mr. K 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

In our dealings with Mr. Khrushchev the 
best rule to bear in mind is that in action 
he is a hard bolled and calculating realist 
playing without sentimentality the game of 
power politics. By tradition and conviction 
he is, of course, a Leninist. But he is of 
another generation, and where Lenin taught 
that a Communist revolution would triumph 
only after a cataclysm of world war, Mr. K. 
believes that it will triumph eventually not 
by war but by the example and impact of the 
growth of Communist states. 

The aim of his foreign policy is, therefore, 
to avold war, which would arrest the growth 
of the Communist states, and to promote the 
influence of the Soviet Union by a foreign 
policy based on measures short of war. The 
calculation of these measures is done in 
terms, not of Ideology, but of the balances 
of power politics. 

For this reason the Western statesman who 
is most likely to impress Mr. K. and even 
to do business with him Is one who Is com- 
petent and willing to talk to him in terms of 
the balance of power. If, therefore, the 
President when he sees Mr. K. talks about 
our moral and religious ideals, he will get 
nowhere. In fact, he will probably rekindle 
the suspicions of Mr. K., who is quite in- 
capable of believing that great states ever 
act on anything but their interests, as rightly 
or wrongly they conccive their interests, and 
within the limits of their power. 

If, on the other hand, the President talks 
to Mr, K. as an old soldier who knows what 
the last war was, who realizes what a next 
war would be like, there is a good chance 
that they would have a meeting of minds. 
There is no telling how far they could go 
toward agreement. For there has never 
been enough realistic talk between men in 
both countries who are at the top and who 
actually know the facts about the situation 
of military and economic power. 

By the same token, visits like that of Mr. 
Mikoyan and Mr. Kozloy, though of some 
value, are not of any decisive importance. 
In these visits there is plenty of hustle and 
bustle and almost no real talking. The same 
could be true of the forthcoming visit of 
the Vice President to Moscow. It will not 
be important if, as on his other voyages 
abroad, Mr. Nrxon acts as if he could build 
up the influence of the United States abrond 
by behaving as if he were running for office 
at home. 


Mr. Nrxon’s visit will be taken in Moscow 
as a recognition that we regard the U.S.S.R. 
as an equal power. But whether it will mean 
more than that will depend on whether Mr. 
Nixon and Dr. Eisenhower can find in their 
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own private talks with Mr. K. a basis for 
useful talks later on by the President him- 
self. 

Much kas been said in connection with 
the Berlin affair about the need to convince 
Mr. K. that the allies are united and are 
not blufing. This is certainly desirable. In- 
deed, it is imperative. But if it is to be 
done, it must be done in language that Mr. 
K. understands. 

The language he understands is the lan- 
guage of the measure and caloulation of 
military and economic power. In these 
terms; he almoet surely believes us when we 
say that we will fight back if he allows West 
Berlin to be blockaded. The West is capa- 
ble of fighting back and, though it would 
hate to have to do it, it is irretrievably 
committed. On the other hand, when Dr. 
Adenauer says, as he did until recently, that 
we cannot allow East German officials to 
operate the control points on the access 
routes, Mr. K. knows that the West will 
never go to war about that, Nor will it go 
to war if he makes a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany. Nor will it go to war 
about measures which are short of war. To 
talk as If the West would go to war under 
these conditions is in fact to be bluffing. 

The moral of this is, I believe, that we 
shall do better the more concrete and spe- 
cific and candid we are about what we will 
and can insist upon and about what we are 
Willing to compromise. In allied quarters 
there is considerable grumbling about the 
concessions which we have already made, 
We hnve made concessions. But we have 
conceded nothing that the West has ever 
been prepared to go to war about. What 
has been happening is that our original po- 
sition is being whittled down to the hard 
core which the realities of power will sup- 
port. What they will not support will be 
regarded as bluf no matter how vehemently 
We assert It. 

The Western tactic in Geneva could, but 
for Dr. Adenauer, have been reversed. We 
might have started out with a plan for the 
Provisional status of West Berlin, which in- 
Cluded the concessions we have made, and 
Was designed to reconcile the security of 
West Berlin with the Soviet demand and 
the Soviet need for a greater acceptance, to 
Use Governor Harriman's word, of East Ger- 
many. We could then have. stood by this 
Plan, negotiating only on details, with a rea- 
Sonable hope that the Russians would rather 
have the plan than take the risks of any al- 
ternative open to them. 

In this tactic we would have made our 
necessary and inevitable concessions at the 
Outset. Thus, we would have avoided the 
Unpleasant and somewhat embarrassing ef- 


fect of haying those concessions squeezed 
Out of us, x 


Tke Advance Fee Racket in Real Estate 
and Business Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, for the 
Past several years I have received letters 
from constituents in North Dakota who 
have written me that they have been 
Swindled by agents from outside of the 
State who claim that they can sell busi- 
nesses in North Dakota to clients in other 


Parts of the coun and charge an 
added fee, si 
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It turned out that these people of 
North Dakota did not receive any suc- 
cess in getting their businesses sold al- 
though they had paid a subsequent ad- 
vance fee. We have taken this matter 
up with the U.S. attorney and the Post 
Office and learned that this was a prob- 
lem in other parts of the country also. 

Mr. President, that is why I am very 
happy to note an advance release of July 
19, 1959, in which Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield noted a major 
breakthrough had been accomplished in 
cracking the $50 million advance fee 
racket in real estate and business loans, 
yictimizing thousands of Americans try- 
ing to sell their small businesses or ob- 
tain additional working capital 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this release be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 


A major breakthrough has been accom- 
plished in cracking the $50 million advance- 
fee racket in real estate and business loans, 
victimizing thousands of Americans trying 
to sell their small businesses or obtain ad- 
ditional working capital, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield reported today. 

Reports from Chief Postal Inspector David 
H. Stephens show that in the first two cases 
tried in the Federal courts, Postal Inspectors 
in cooperation with U.S. Attorneys have 
established that these racketeers can be 
prosecuted successfully under the mail fraud 
statute. 

This action follows a nationwide, coordi- 
nated investigative program initiated last 
fall under the joint direction of Chief In- 
spector Stephens and the Criminal Division, 
Department of Justice. 

The advance fee“ swindle defied prose- 
cution prior to recent cases. The racket 
is described by many authorities as the big- 
gest and most vicious confidence game of 
recent years because of the huge “take” and 
its many victims—persons who can least 
afford it—operators of small lunch rooms, 
delicatessens, shoe repair shops, barber shops, 
and the like. 

It has been of such serious proportions 
that the activity was recently investigated 
by the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Mr. Summerfield noted. 

By using fast-talking salesmen, impressive 
looking brochures, and similar props, the ad- 
vance fee fraud promoters convince persons 
anxious to sell property or In need of a busi- 
nese loan, that they have buyers or know 
the sources where loans can be obtained. The 
fees range from 8100 to $10,000, obtained 
under the impression that If the promoters 
do not sell the business or obtain the loan, 
the victim's fee will be refunded In full. Ac- 
tually, all that is promised in the routine 
contract—in small print—is that the pro- 
moters will perform an advertising service. 

This they accomplish with glossy, impres- 
sive looking catalogs and similar brochures 
mailed to some legitimate real estate brokers 
or lending institutions, which seldom pro- 
duce actual buys or loans. By this device, 
Mr. Summerfield explained, they have been 
able to stay within the letter of the law—or 
at least they thought so until postal inspec- 
tors entered the picture. 

Chief Inspector Stephens reports that the 
two cases brought to trial in the districts of 
North Dakota Iowa, in which it has been 
established that the promoters can be prose- 
cuted on the basis of intent to defraud—even 


though they lived up to the letter of the 
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contract—tresulted in the conviction of 13 
persons with prison terms imposed ranging 
from 18 months to 5 years. 

In addition to recent successful prosecu- 
tions, Mr. Summerfield commented that 
postal inspectors are pressing the investi- 
gations of remaining big operators in the 
racket, which to date has Ted to the arrest 
or indictment of 18 others, At present there 
are approximately 100 investigations of the 
advance fee racket underway by postal in- 
spectors throughout the Nation. 

Acceptance of a fee in connection with sale 
of businesses or securing loans has, of couree, 
been a legitimate operation of some repu- 
table firms over the years, inepectors note, 
and none of the current advance fee inves- 
tigations involve firms of this type. How- 
ever, persons who are approached with an 
advance fee proposition to sell their busi- 
ness or obtain a loan should investigate 
carefully with authorities and responsible 
organizations such as the Better Business 
Bureau before paying a fee. 


Indiana University Foreign Language 


Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite pleased to see come to a mutually 
favorable resolution what could have 
been an embarrassing situation between 
the Air Force and Indiana University, 

The Air Force, along with the other 
branches of the Department of Defense, 
has for some time been in the process 
of formulating plans for the establish- 
ment, if not further expansion, of for- 
eign language training facilities for the 
Armed Forces. 

To this end, a verbal agreement was 
entered into between the Air Force and 
Indiana University for the foreign lan- 

. guage training of military personnel. 

After the university had expended 
considerable funds and effort in antici- 
pation of fulfilling the agreement, it be- 
came known that the Air Force was ac- 
tively considering cancellation of the 
proposal. 

However, I have learned that the Air 
Force has now contracted for Indiana 
University’s foreign language training 
facilities for the academic year 1960, and 
that there is a possibility that the con- 
tract may be extended for another year, 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
a copy of a resolution bearing on the 
matter which was adopted by the In- 
diana Legislative Advisory Commission, 
which by law speaks for the Indiana 
Legislature when it is not in session. 

‘The effective efforts of the speaker of 
the Indiana House of Representatives, 
Birch E. Bayh, Jr., I consider exception- 
ally praiseworthy: 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE PROPOSED CAN- 
CELLATION BY THE Am Force oF a VERBAL 
AGREEMENT WITH INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING OF MILITARY 
Whereas the Indiana Legislative Advisory 

Commission is charged by law with the re- 
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sponsibility of speaking for the legislature 
when it is not in session, which is now the 
case; and 

Whereas correspondence between the Hon- 
orable Cart Virxson, chairman, Committee 
on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
and Mr. Charles C. Finucane, Department of 
Defense, reveals the fact that pursuant to 
negotiations by the Air Force with Indiana 
University for language training, the latter 
has committed considerable time, effort and 
money in preparation for the Air Force train- 
ing. Beit 

Resolved by the Indiana Legislative Ad- 
visory Commission— 

1, That all persons and departments con- 
cerned in this matter are hereby memoral- 
ized to proceed with the establishment of 
foreign language facilities for military per- 
sonnel at Indiana University; 

2. That the secretary of the Indiana Legis- 
lative Advisory Commission is hereby in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to 
Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States; Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
Committee on Armed Services, House of 
Representatives; Mr. Charles C. Finucane, 
Department of Defense; the Indiana delega- 
tion in Congress; Mr. J. A. Franklin, vice 
president and treasurer, Indiana University. 

Adopted by the Indiana Legislative Ad- 
visory Commission, July 14, 1959, 


The Library of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Library Association, meeting 
in Washington, D.C., in its 78th annual 
conference, adopted a resolution urging 
that the Congress take immediate action 
looking toward badly needed facilities 
for the Library of Congress. 

I include the text of this resolution 
as part of my remarks: 

ÄMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, July 13, 1959. 
To the Members of the U.S. Congress: ` 

On behalf of the officers and members of 
the American Library Association, I am 
sending you the enclosed resolution on the 
requested appropriation of $75,000 for the 
making of plans and estimates for an ur- 
gently needed building for the Library of 
Congress. 

This resolution was adopted by the asso- 
ciation at its recently concluded 78th annual 
conference in Washington, D.C. We respect- 
fully request your favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dav H. CLIFT, 
Executive Director, 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION AT Its 78TH ANNUAL 
woo Wasxincton, D.O., JUNE 26, 


The American Library Association, meeting 
in its 78th annual conference in Washington, 
D.C., June 26, 1959, notes with keen interest 
House Joint Resolution 352, introduced by 
Representative Burteson, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Library, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 97, introduced by Senator 
Green, vice chairman, to authorize an appro- 
Priation of $75,000 for making plans and 
estimates for an urgently needed building 
for the Library of Congress. 
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The association urges that. Congress take 
immediate action on this joint resolution 
which would provide for new facilities for 
the Library of Congress which, in addition 
to serving Congress, serves also as a great 
national library, complementing the re- 
sources of libraries throughout the country. 

This resolution to be sent to every Mem- 
ber of the U.S, Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Adopted June 26, 1959. 


Congratulations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 y 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House passed the first large appropria- 
tion bill which I could really understand. 
We passed the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion appropriation bill for fiscal 1960 ap- 
propriating $2,374,114,000 to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for their operating 
expenses in fiscal 1960. Weappropriated 
$255 million for plant acquisition and 
construction. This total appropriation 
was $58,186,000 less than the President 
requested. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is the 
only one of the big spending bureaus, de- 
partments or commissions that has 
picked up the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
and placed its bookkeeping on a cost ac- 
counting basis. A good part of the credit 
for this achievement should go to one of 
the early commissioners, Mr. Paul Green, 
of the Business School of the University 
of Illinois—our sister State. Under Mr. 
Green's prodding the Atomic Energy 
Commission set up its books the way any 
intelligent businessman would start his 
accounting procedures, 

The results of Mr. Green’s farsighted- 
ness and the reasonable and intelligent 
attitude of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been that when they come to 
this Congress for an appropriation, their 
requests for money are backed up by ac- 
curate statistics and facts from a good 
accounting system. There is no guess- 
work involved upon the part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Ap- 
propriations Committee, plus the aver- 
age Member of Congress, has a true pic- 
ture of what the Commission has on 
hand, what it intends to spend the next 
year, and what its program will be for 
the following years. This is what I 
mean by an understandable appropria- 
tion bill. 


The Hoover Commission made one 
further recommendation, which as en- 
acted into law in the 85th Congress, and 
that recommendation and that law set 
up what is called the accrued expendi- 
ture method of accounting. This sys- 
tem of course is common to every busi- 
nessman in my congressional district, 
but it is a revolution for the United 
States. So far there has been no effort 
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to put into effect the provisions of this 
law. Even the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was blocked from using this en- 
lightened piece of legislation. While I 
congratulate the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on coming to this Congress with 
figures based on a cost-accounting sys- 
tem, I recommend that they complete 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission and come to this Congress 
next year with absolutely reliable statis- 
tics based on cost accounting and ex- 
pense accrual. 

The average Member of this Congress 
can talk himself blue in the face about 
budget-busting and saving money, but 
none of us can speak with real author- 
ity until we have the facts. The facts 
can only come from modern and up-to- 
date accounting. 


Road Materials From Soft Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
when a product—even in the research 
stage—gives promise of being helpful in 
improving the durability of highways 
and airstrips, and, at the same time, 
holds forth the prospect of providing a 
substantial new market for coal, West 
Virginians are doubly interested. 

Last Friday an article was published 
in the daily newspaper of my home city 
of Elkins which refreshed my memory 
concerning a sequence of communica- 
tions which began by letter on June 1, 
1959 to the Honorable Patrick C. Graney, 
West Virginia State Road Commissioner, 
at Charleston, in which I stated: 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works interested in the advancement of 
highway maintenance and construction, and 
as a West Virginian desirous of seeing every- 
thing possible done to bolster the coal in- 
dustry and provide distressed areas of our 
State and others with greater employment, I 
call attention to apparent progress in the 
research and development center of the 
Curtiss-Wrighth Corp. which has been made 
known to me. 

I refer to the fact that (it) claims to have 
developed and extensively tested in its re- 
search laboratories an improved coal based 
binder for hot-mix, hot-lay bituminous 
concrete highway and airport surfaces. It 
is my understanding that the Curtiss-Wright 
firm desires to share and has offored to share 
this process with the State Road Commission 
of West Virginia for rond-testing purposes, 
and I urge consideration of these offers. 

In making this recommendation, I am not 
advocating utilization of any particular 
firm’s commercial product because the new 
Curtiss-Wright binder for highways is re- 
portedly from a process in the research and 
development stage which is still under in- 
vestigation, and, therefore, is not on the 
commercial market. 

But any item such as the Curtiss-Wright 
binder material discovery which has possi- 
bilities of providing new uses for bitumi- 
nous coal and improved road binding and 
surfacing should be advocated by those of 
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us interested in bolstering coal production, 
increasing employment, and providing bet- 
ter highways. It apparently has other im- 
portant potential applications which con- 
ceiyably could bring a real improvements 
to the West Virginia economy. 

I am further informed that the discov- 
erers of the product also assure that it 
will not require any changes in present 
equipment used in preparing or using 
blacktop paving materials because it can 
be combined in existing hot mix batch 
plants, and in actual road construction or 
resurfacing will be handled in the same 
equipment used by State and local road 
departments and blacktop paving con- 
tractors. 

Your comments on the suggestion that 
this new product of coal research be given 
road tests in West Virginia, the No. 1 bitu- 
minous coal-producing State, would be ap- 
preciated. 


A copy of the letter quoted above like- 
wise was sent to Commissioner Ellis L. 
Armstrong of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

In the order listed, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the replies 
received from Commissioner Graney, 
dated June 12, 1959, and from Com- 
missioner Armstrong, dated June 15, 
1959, be published in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, along with the news story 
to which I referred earlier, being a 
United Press International dispatch by 
Carlo J. Salzano, under the headline, 
Make Road Materials From Soft Coal“ 
Derivatives Is Object of New Plant,“ as 
published in the Friday, July 17, 1959 
issue of the Elkins Inter-Mountain. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and newspaper article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘Tue STATE ROAD COMMISSION 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, June 12, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR RANDOLPH: I was very happy 
to receive your letter of June 1, 1959, and 
to learn of your interest in the Curtiss- 
Wright technique proposed by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. for the utilization of bitu- 
Minous coal for highway paving, 

We have been investigating this process 
Since it was first announced, in view of the 
interesting possibilities presented both from 
the standpoint of the West Virginia coal 
industry and the improvement of highway 
Pavements. 

Immediately upon learning of the new 
Process, we got in touch with the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and haye had several conver- 
sations with their representative. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for an inspec- 
tion visit by members of our staff to the 
Curtiss-Wright laboratories at Quehanna, 
Pa. In addition, we have discussed this 
Rew development with the commissioner 
and chief engineer of the Kentucky High- 
Way Department in order to insure that we 
Keep abreast of nnd take advantage of the 
Experimental work in connectian with this 

which is being considered by the 
Kentucky Highway Department. 

At the present time the process is still 
in a more or less excprimental phase, no 
highway service tests having yet been ac- 
complished. Also, there is not yet any 
experience data from which to estimate the 
economia benefits which may be derived 
from the process. However, we intend to 
follow up this development closely to insure 
that we overlook no opportunities for im- 
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proving highway pavements and the in- 
creased utilization of West Virginia coal. 

As our investigation proceeds, I will be 
extremely happy to keep you informed upon 
its progress. Again let me express my 
appreciation for your interest in this mattor. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK C. GRANEY, 
Commissioner, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, June 15, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: This acknowl- 
edges recelpt of a copy of your letter of June 
1 to the Honorable Patrick O, Graney, Com- 
missioner, West Virginia State Roads Com- 
mission, concerning the Curtiss-Wright 
Gorp. road binder. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
members of the staffs of our Offices of Re- 
search and Engineering recently visited the 
Curtiss-Wright Research and Development 
Center at Quehanna, Pa., to determine the 
current status of the development work on 
this new product. 

Our representatives find that at present 
only laboratory research has been conducted. 
These results indicate that continued re- 
search on the material both in the laboratory 
and in field experiments along the lines 
suggested by you is definitely warranted and 
should be encouraged. 

Field research programs are being con- 
sidered in Pennsylvania and Kentucky in 
which test sections of pavement containing 
the Curtiss-Wright binder will be con- 
structed and their performance compared 
with pavements containing other binders 
now in general use. 

i Our representatives learned that the 
State of West Virginia has been apprised of 
this development and has shown some 
interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELLIS L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


[From the Elkins Inter-Mountaia, July 17, 
1959] 


MATERIAL IN EXPERIMENTAL STAGE—MAKE 
Roap MATERIALS FROM SOFT Coat DERIVA- 
TIVES Is Onarer OF New PLANT 

(By Carlo J. Salzano) 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Deputy State Road 
Commissioner George E, White, Jr., said to- 
day the commission is considering establish- 
ing a plant in West Virginia that makes 
rordbuilding material from soft coal deriva- 
tives. 

The material, still in the experimental 
stage, is made through a process developed 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp., Woodridge, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania and Kentucky have con- 
tracted with Curtiss-Wright for construc- 
tion of experimental plants and use of the 
binder on various highways for testing pur- 


White said the commission plans to ob- 
taln some of the binder for limited testing 
in the Mountain State while considering 
establishing an experimental plant. 

He said results of the Kentucky experi- 
ments were being watched closed by the 
State road commission. 

A Curtiss-Wright representative, G. Fred- 
erick Brackett, visited Gov. Cecil H. Under- 
wood Thursday after talking with White and 
Road Commissioner Patrick C. Graney. Un- 
derwood was pictured as vitally interested 
but said the decision on setting up a pilot 
plant in West Virginia rested with the road 
commission, 

As for the cost of the binder on a com- 
mercial basis, Brackett said it could not be 
determined at this time, But he ventured 
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that it would be competitive with asphalt 
although four times better in quality. 

Brackett added a highway constructed of 
the new coal-containing binder would re- 
quire much less maintenance and would 
have better resistance to skidding than 
asphalt. 

The Federal Government also is studying 
the material for possible use on the Inter- 
state Highway System, he sald. 

Brackett estimated it would take about 
2,200 tons of coal to make enough binder 
for 1 mile of highway 20 feet in width. He 
could not estimate the cost of a pilot plant 
in West Virginia but said that Kentucky's 
contract called for a $200,000 facility which 
included technical help from Curtiss- 
Wright. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to read the dispatch from 
Charleston which indicates that the 
West Virginia State Road Commission 
has reached the point of giving consid- 
eration to the establishment of a plant in 
the State to produce test quantities of the 
material discovered by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

It is feasible that the No. 1 coal-pro- 
ducing State should be in the vanguard 
of those providing actual road tests of 
the suitability of this new product. This 
point was, of course, the central theme 
of my June 1, 1959, communication to 
Commissioner Graney as quoted in my 
remarks above. 


Court Critics Strike at America’s Vitals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit an article by Charles 
S. Rhyne, president of the American 
Bar Association in 1957-58, which was 
published in the July 19 edition of the 
Washington Post. Mr. Rhyne makes 
the all-important distinction between 
“fair comment on decision” of the U.S. 
Supreme Court and recent attempts to 
disparage individual Supreme Court 
Justices themselves and says of the 
latter: 

This kind of criticism may be imparing 
that (public) confidence, thereby destroying 
one of the three vital elements of our three- 
part system of Government. 


The article follows: 

Cover CRITICS STRIKE Ar AMERICA’s VITALS 
(By Charles S. Rhyne) 

Tt is possible that the public may be mis- 
led by current criticism revolying around the 
Supreme Court. Too often this criticism 
goes beyond fair comment on decisions and 
disparages individual judges, thus striking 
at the standing of the institution itself. 

Public confidence in this Court and in all 
courts is vital to a proper functioning of our 
system of government, This kind of criti- 
cism may be impairing that confidence there- 
by destroying one of the three vital elements 
of our three-part system of Government, 

In fact, the Court is doing an excellent 
job and the great majority of lawyers are of 
that opinion, In the past two years during 
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extensive traveling, I have talked with 
thousands of lawyers. Undoubtedly, some 
lawyers will dispute my conclusion, but most 
of them will agree with it. 

THEY CAN'T TALK BACK 

Our governmental system is erected on 
three separate branches: The executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The system 
depends upon each serving as a check on the 
others. They create a balance of power as 
insurance that absolute power to form a 
tyranny will not vest in any one branch. If 
any one of the three is weakened or destroyed, 
the system is weakened or destroyed. 

Judges of our courts speak publicly only in 
the e of their judicial function. 
They must bear criticism, even irresponsible 
and viclous criticism, in silence. These men 
have given up the right to criticize in order 
that the rest of us might be secure in that 
right. 

We of the bar have no such restraint upon 
us. It is, therefore, up to us, the members 
of the bar, to speak up in defense of our 
courts as an institution of government. We 
cannot be content merely to note the com- 
forting fact that an Institution which has 
survived the petulance and displeasure of a 
Jefferson, a Jackson, and two Roosevelts—to 
say nothing of the tirades of lesser men— 
almost certainly has the strength and vitality 
to survive present attacks. 


THE FINAL SAFEGUARD 


‘We as a people boast of rights and liberties, 
but rights are as nothing without redress and 
on in the court. Chief Justice Mar- 

shall truly said: 

“The judicial department comes home in 
its effects to every man's fireside; it passes 
upon his property, his reputation, his life, 
his all.” 

Whenever we stop and think, we must 
recognize that not one of our priceless free- 
doms—speech, religion, press, even criticism 
of government—would be safe without the 
final safeguard of the courts. 

Under our system, the role of the courts 18 
to decide justiciable disputes between man 
and man and man and government. No bet- 
ter institution has yet been conceived of by 
the mind of man for peaceful settlement of 
such disputes. Today in all civilized nations, 
disputes are decided in the courts under the 
rule of law, which is an application of reason 
and fairness as developed by the wisdom of 


the ages. 


HUNDREDS OF REVERSALS 


Although an aura of mystery surrounds 
our courts, they are fundamentally a human 
institution. Judges are human beings sub- 
ject to all the frailties of the rest of us. They 
make mistakes—constantly. Many hundreds 
of cases are reversed yearly. 

We have 50 State supreme courts, 11 Fed- 
eral courts of appeals and a much larger 
number of other State appellate courts which 
review the decisions of and reverse the errors 
of thousands of lower courts. The Supreme 
Court of the United States sits on top of this 
hierarchy and is required to review the al- 
leged errors of Federal courts and in some 
Cases the alleged errors of State courts. 

Some 1,300 cases a year are considered by 
the Supreme Court, of which about 100 are 
heard orally and decided by written opinion. 
The Supreme Court does not have complete 
freedom in selecting cases; it must consider 
those which litigants bring before it, 

The cases which percolate to the top usu- 
ally involve issues of great moment. There 
are no easy cases in the Supreme Court. 

A PARAMOUNT FUNCTION 


To function properly, any government, 
any business, any family requires that de- 
cisions be made. Oftentimes decisions are 
wrong, and upon reconsideration in the light 
of experience they are changed, But with- 
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out decisions, progress is stymied and any 
institution stagnates and dies from inaction, 
So it is not as important that decisions be 
right as it is that decisions be made, 

Our system is not perfect; after thousands 
of years we are still trying to perfect our 
society. Take traffic law and traffic courts, 
for instance. If we waited until they were 
pérfect before we allowed traffic to move, no 
traffic would ever move on our streets. 

So why do we expect our Supreme Court 
to be perfect? It was not designed to be 
perfect, it never has been and it never will 
be. But having said all that, I hasten to 
say that as an institution it is the closest to 
perfection yet devised by man for the type 
of function it is required to perform to keep 
our system of government operating prop- 
erly. 

Sir Winston Churchill has called it the 
“most esteemed judicial tribunal in the 
world.” And it is. 

Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and other judges, are men, 
not goda or even supermen, They react to 
human motivations. They have families 
and human worries, prejudices, experiences, 
tempers, peeves, sympathy, antipathy, com- 
passion, sorrows and all the other human 
attributes that the rest of us have. 

Some are conservative, some are liberal, 
depending upon the definitions one ap- 
Plies—and again they are no different in 
that respect from the rest of us. 

Yet when one stands up before the black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court, he 
would be inhuman if he did not feel a 
sense of almost awe. I have appeared in 
many courts and before hundreds of audi- 
ences, yet I still almost lose my tongue as I 
face the Supreme Court. When these very 
human judges meet as a tribunal, they meet 
in än atmosphere of greatness. 

Lawyers vigorously argue both sides of 
every case in the Supreme Court. So close 
are many questions that the Justices split 
over the decisions. Sometimes they divide 
five to four. * Again I insist that it is more 
important that we get a decision than that 
it be one which 100 percent or even 90 per- 
cent or 50 percent of our people agree is 
correct. 

We are going through a period of transi- 
tion, No matter how decided, the segrega- 
tion cases and the internal security cases 
would offend the views and sensibilities of 
some of our people. Yet these decisions 
must be made or our system breaks down. 

Few people could be in more disagree- 
ment with a decision than Abraham Lin- 
coln was with that returning Dred Scott 
to slavery. His advice on that occasion 
should be pondered by us all: i 

“We know the Court that made it has 
often overruled its own decisions and we 
shall do what we can to have it overrule 
this. We offer no resistance to it.” 

That was the position of a man willing 
to shelve his personal disappointment rather 
than lead an attack, as he sald, against 
“our whole Republican system of govern- 
ment—a blow which if successful would 
place all cur rights and liberties at the 
mercy of passion, anarchy and violence.“ 

This must be the position of our legal 
profession and the public. We may state 
why we believe particular decisions to be 
erroneous. We may endeavor to have them 
overruled, But we must not disparage the 
status of our courts as an institution of 
government by blanket attacks upon the 
courts, or even a particular court. 

Thus, it is not at all disturbing that large 
numbers of intelligent persons should dis- 
agree with the legal reasoning of the Court, 
the authorities cited, or lack of them, or the 
ultimate decision. But it is extremely seri- 
ous that personal Insults are now hurled at 
members of the Court in place of criticism 
directed at their decisions. 
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Disagreement is a sure sign of intellectual 
activity—the freedom of thought which is 
essential to democracy. But when the dis- 
agreement runs rampant in the form of 
malicious charges directed toward under- 
mining and smearing the opponent, there is 
cause for freedom-loving men to become 
alarmed. For this type of attack cares little 
for the virtue of truth. 

In the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
one can trace most of the significant so- 
cial, political, and economic trends and de- 
velopments of our Nation. 

The Court began its role as a resolver of 
great national issues in the classic case of 
Marbury v. Madison. The majority opin- 
ion by Chief Justice John Marshall stated 
that conflict between a Federal statute and 
the Constitution must be resolved in favor 
of the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land, Although this declaration was actual- 
ly mere dictum, it was widely accepted as 
controlling on the power of the Court to 
rule on the validity of Federal statutes. 

Opponents lashed out at the language of 
the opinion. Many eminent men, among 
them President Jefferson, were extremely 
critical, They took the position that each 
branch of the Government had the ex- 
clusive power to pass on its own author- 
ity. Rational grounds were advanced for 
this argument, 


Certainly many persons must have con- 
sidered the decision to be a violent mis- 
use of judicial authority. Yet now we 
look upon Marbury v. Madison as the very 
cornerstone of constitutional law. Without 

„this review of the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral legislation, the basic rights and free- 
doms we prize would be unprotected. The 
“gross usurpation of 1803" is the “genius of 
John Marshall” today, 

Never a decade has passed that some great 
controversial economic, political, or moral 
issue has not been resolved. Time has 
proved many of the decisions to be not only 
correct but brilliant. Others were later seen 
to be shortsighted or shallow and were over- 
ruled. But would we have it otherwise? 

Would it be better to have a board of nine 
pacifiers who would concede some basic val- 
ue here and withhold a little justice there 
in an effort to appease, say, 90 percent of 
the public? 

There is certainly nothing wrong with re- 
sponsible criticism of judicial decisions. 
Many great advances in our jurisprudence 
have stemmed from such reasoned criticism 
by lawyers and scholars, As Justice David 
Brewer said in 1898; 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism.” 

But there is a yast difference between 
criticism stemming from constructive analy- 
sis of particular decisions and the unin- 
formed, misleading statements and insults 
which are sometimes hurled currently. 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks from 
the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., of 
July 14, 1959: 
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BUTLER'S MAJORITY 

Despite his being under fire from practi- 
cally all sides, Democratic National Chairman 
Paul M. Butler says he will continue to ex- 
press “what I feel to be the majority point 
of view.” 

Since Butler's views have alienated the 
South, the Southwest, and the Catholics, it 
would be interesting to know what he con- 
siders to be a majority. 

If he keeps going, it looks like the majority 
is going to be Republican. 


Oceanographic Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, despite 
the fact that this Nation is a major mari- 
time country, our understanding of the 
ocean is still primitive. We have roughly 
accurate maps for only about 2 percent 
of the deep sea floor. The advent of 
nuclear-missile firing submarines and 
the prospect of nuclear commercial 
transport underline the need for a bold 
Program of oceanographic research, 
Capitalizing on the most expert talent 
our Nation can provide. 

In this connection, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Senate the infor- 
mative and interesting article from Time 
Magazine, June 6, 1959, entitled “Ocean 
Frontier.” This article serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the need for an 
expanded national oceanographic pro- 
gram. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCEAN FRONTIER 

In the uneasy years before the start of 
World War II, a Navy destroyer nosed 
through the warm waters off Guantánamo, 
Cuba. An experimental sonar gadget pinged 
steadily. It had worked perfectly on other 
Occasions. But here in the Tropics, it saw 
targets that were not there. It missed tar- 
Sets that were there. The best Navy brains 
Were baffied. So an officer was dispatched 
to the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion on the shoulder of Cape Cod, 

from Woods Hole came the United 

States’s only full-fledged oceanographic ves- 
Sel, the trim ketch Atlantis, Led by a tall, 
© young Harvard professor with the 
Wonderful name of Columbus O'Donnell 
Iselin II, Woods Hole's ocennographers be- 


Ban dunking thermometers in the water, 
2 spotted the Navy's trouble. It was 
a 


question of temperatures, they ex- 
Dlained. Tropical sun had heated the water 
to a depth of 50 feet. The sound waves 
Were bent by this temperature gradient, hid- 
ing a sub as effectively as if it were behind 
a hill. Equipped with a gadget of Woods 
Hole’s devising, a bathythermograph, many 
a US. sub saved itself during World War 
II by finding a temperature “hill” in the 
Ocean and slipping behind it. 
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WARTIME ROMANCE 

This momentous incident began a war- 
time romance between the U.S. Navy and 
oceanographers, whom most Government 
Officials had until then considered a curious 
tribe of men messing about with sounding 
leads and little bottles of water samples. 
In the next few years, oceanographers at 
Woods Hole and its Pacific counterpart, the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography at La 
Jolla, Calif., trained hundreds of Navy offi- 
cers—instructing sub men in how to use the 
sea's geography and mobile anatomy for con- 
cealment, teaching destroyer men how to 
trail their quarry through the sea's jungles. 

Oceanographers mapped currents, fur- 
nished charts to air-rescue ships looking for 
downed airmen. Others analyzed the waves 
coming ashore at La Jolla and at Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass., were able to predict surf 
conditions for the landings on Sicily and 
Normandy. By studying the biology of bar- 
nacles, they produced a new, plastic anti- 
fouling paint that cut the Navy's fuel bill 
10 percent, 

NEW FRONTIER 


With the ocean now transformed from a 
barrier to a new and menacing frontier from 
which guided missiles could be launched 
upon U.S. cities, the Navy's concern with 
oceanography has expanded. That concern 
has brought US. oceanographers money, 
men, and resources they never dreamed of 
before the war, made their specialty perhaps 
the fastest-growing science in the world. 
The oceanographic fleet has grown to 12 
ocean-golng vessels backed by a swarm of 
small craft and expanding shore establish- 
ments full of expensive apparatus. The 
Russians have proved equally alert to the 
ocean's dangers and possibilities, have 14 
fulltime oceanographic vessels roaming the 
seas. 

What's more. other scientists have abruptly 
rediscovered the ocean. Geographers and 
geophysicists now realize that most of the 
world’s surface lies beneath the ocean, and 
can now recite glibly the truism that the 
bottom of the ocean is not as well known as 
the near side of the moon. Discoveries fol- 
low every voyage. Under the Pacific ocea- 
nographers haye found dep trenches, at least 
one of them big enough to contain seven 
Grand Canyons, and a 1,000-mile range of 
high mountains that no one knew existed 
until just 1 year ago. 

Above its still mysterious floor, the ocean 
Is not homogeneous but is a vast, intricate 
structure of separate and distinct layers, 
each with its own character and individual- 
ity. In some places the layers curl up and 
mix; in other places they do not. Through 
the layers mighty rivers stream on largely 
unknown courses, often flowing in opposite 
directions close to one another. Exploration 
of this huge anatomy is just beginning. Re- 
alizing ever more clearly that most weather 
originates over the oceans, meteorologists are 
studying its mighty motions as the key to 
the world’s climate. A change in the direc- 
tion of the flow of an ocean current can 
change the weather for an area miles inland, 
shift the course of hurricanes, bring drought 
to fertile lands or rains to arid deserts. The 
ocean as a whole is a huge heat-exchange en- 
gine carrying heat from the boilers of the 
Tropics to the condensers of the poles, 

In a world going through the throes of 
a population explosion, earth scientists have 
rediscovered the sea, remember that the 
ocean contains the bulk of the earth's life, 
and that it is probably capable of producing 
more food than all of the earth's land. Says 
one oceanographer: “The ocean represents an 
inner space as important as outer space, but 
different.” 
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CURIOSITY AND AVOCATION 


The man who best exemplifies the growth 
of U.S. oceanography into a major science is 
Columbus O'Donnell Iselin IT himself. Since 
the prewar days when he solved the Navy's 
temperature problems off Guantanamo, he 
has been long-time director of Woods Hole, 
seen its full-time staff grow from a prewar 
24 to the present 300, its fleet from 1 ship to 
5, is now its senior oceanographer, 

Born in 1904 to a New York socialite family 
of Swiss origin. Columbus came to his spe- 
cialty by a combination of inheritance and 
intellectual curiosity. The family vocation 
was banking, but its avocation was sailing. 
His great-uncle, C. Oliver Iselin, was four 
times a defender of the America’s Cup—"He 
could afford it—he married two rich women,” 
Says Columbus. His father, Lewis Iselin, 
salled less gaudily but no less enthusiasti- 
cally, racing Star boats on Long Island 
Sound. 

At the family’s summer home in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., Columbus learned from the 
family carpenter how to use tools, built his 
first boat—called the Sponge, because it 
leaked—at the age of 11. When he was in 
Prep school he was spending school vaca- 
tions sailing in waters as dangerous as the 
Bay of Fundy. 

When he entered Harvard in 1922, he con- 
centrated at first on mathematics because 
he thought it had something to do with the 
banking business: But the sea was in his 
blood, and in his junior year he discovered 
Prof. Henry Bigelow who was then officially 
a zoologist but whose real interest was ocean- 
Ography. Columbus gave up all thought of 
banking. He ordered the schooner Chance 
built in Nova Scotia, on graduation set off in 
her for the icy coast of Labrador with a crew 
of college students on his first oceanographic 
trip, The student-scientists fraternized 
with Eskimos, exploded firecrackers in one 
another's beds, and otherwise acted their 
ages, but the Chance, loaded with real sci- 
entific apparatus, came back with useful 
data on the Laborador current that chills 
— — New England coast as far south as Cape 


REPORT FOR $3 MILLION 


Iselin’s demonstration that the little 
Chance (length, 72 ft.; displacement, 37 
tons) could do serious scientific work was 
useful to Professor Bigelow, who was writing 
a report on oceanography for the National 
Academy of Sciences. Relieved to find that 
very large yearly sums for big vessels were 
not necessary, the Rockefeller Foundation 
gave Bigelow $3 million to outfit and endow 
an Oceanographic institute. Bigelow set up 
his institute in Woods Hole—a small town 
on a Narrow strait ("The Hole”) connecting 
Buzzards Bay with Vineyard Sound. The 
ocean is always a presence there, flowing 
around the town and through its small, 
snug harbors. Gray fog often drifts through 
the town, smelling of the sea, and sometimes 
hurricanes slam ashore. No better place 
exists to keep an oceanographer pleasantly 
mindful of his business, 

Iselin helped Bigelow plan the Atlantis, 
which is still the only U.S. vessel to be de- 
signed as an oceanographic ship. The At- 
lantis was built in Copenhagen, and Iselin 


sailed her back to Woods Hole as her first . 


skipper. 
RUGGED SCIENCE 

A steel-hulled, 142-foot ketch (tall main- 
mast forward, shorter mizzenmast aft) with 
berths for 9 scientists and a crew of 17, the 
Atlantis was still a very small ship to cope 
for months with the North Atlantic in all 
its ferocious moods. She had a rather feeble 
engine, but sails were her main reliance, 
Such a laboratory makes oceanography a 
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rugged science. While the little ship rolls 
and pitches, the scientists work round the 
clock, snatching bits of food and sleep dur- 
ing quiet intervals in their experiments. 
Dress is informal. In the Tropics, oceanog- 
raphers favor ragged shorts or underdrawers; 
on North Atlantic cruises the men are gen- 
erally cold and wet, and during the first 
week at sea most of them get seasick. “The 
best seagoing oceanographers,” says Iselin. 
“are the result of picking over a lot of 
stomachs.” 

For the next 10 years Iselin sailed with the 
Atlantis, crisscrossing the Atlantic and do- 
ing an  oceanographer’s  chores—trailing 
thermometers at varying depths, testing 
water for density and salinity. In 1940 he 
became director of Woods Hole, saw US. 
oceanography transformed into a naval 
auxiliary, For some reason, neither the 
German nor the Japanese navies ever got in 
touch with their oceanographers, who were 
excellent. This made a hell of a difference in 
World War II.“ says Iselin. 


GOLDEN. AGE 


Wars end marked the beginning of the 
golden age of U.S. oceanography. For the 
first time in its life, Woods Hole had enough 
money. More Navy millions went to Cali- 
fornia’s Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
which matches Woods Hole in growth, and 
claims, with California confidence, the whole 
Pacific Ocean as its domain. Dr. Roger 
Revelle, director of Scripps, is an enormous 
man (6 ft. 4 in.) who looks as if he were 
specially designed, both physically and tem- 
peramentally, to study the Pacific Ocean, 
He asks such large questions as: “Where 
did the sea water come from? Are the 
oceans growing or diminishing? Are the 
continents growing?” He believes that study 
of the oceans, Including their floors, their 
arcs of islands and their plunging deeps, 
will answer all these questions. 

The war contributed more than money. 
War-developed sonar made depth measure- 
ments far more sensitive, giving oceanog- 
raphers a more accurate look at the ocean's 
bottom than they had ever had before. The 
new loran, which can fix a ship's position 
within a quarter of a mile In daylight, night, 
or in the thickest fog, enabled a far more 
detailed and accurate study of ocean cur- 
rents, and ocennographers launched zealous- 
ly into new studies with their new tools, 


ARTERY AND STADILIZER 


Ocean currents are of Interest not just to 
navigators. They are the artories of the 
ocean: they carry warm and cold water 
around the earth; they churn up and in- 
terchange cold bottom water for warm sur- 
face water. The so-called deep water—com- 
prising about 90 percent of all the ocean's 
water—hovers around 40 F., and acts as a 
huge stabilizer of the atmosphere's tempera- 
ture. If, through some Imbalance of nature, 
the earth received an extra 1 percent of heat 
in the course of n year, it would, applied to 
the alr alone, ralze the atmosphere’s tem- 
perature an intolerable 27 F. The same 
amount of heat would raise the decpwater's 
temperature only 002“ F. Therefore we 
think that ils circulation, or the rate at 
which its water Is brought up to and taken 
Gown from the surface, profoundly affects 
the climate," explains Revelle. 

Clossic example of just how much difer- 
ence a change in current can make occurs 
on the coast of Peru, which owes its cool, 
foggy but almost rainiess climate to the coid 
Peru Current sweeping up from Antarctica. 
Once In every 10 years or so, a current of 
warm water called El Nifio (because it ap- 
pears near Christmas, the birthday of El 
Nino, the Christ child) creeps stealthily 
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down the coast. With it come tropical 
rains and disaster. Floods roar through dry 
valleys. Buildings not designed for. rain leak 
or collapse. Worst of all, the warm water, 
which is only 100 feet deep, drives cold-water 
fish below the surface, Peru's famous guano 
birds, which feed on the fish, starve by the 
million, heaping the beaches with their 
corpses, 
DEEP AND NARROW 

Before the war, even such well-known cur- 
rents had not been thoroughly mapped in 
detail, For Woods Hole oceanographers, the 
first order of business was a new study of 
the great Gulf Stream, which exports tropi- 
cal water to northern Europe. With the aid 
of loran, the new Atlantis surveys proved 
that it is not a wide, steady stream, but a 
jet that whips from side to side over hun- 
dreds of miles and sometimes curls Into 
eddies. It may run fast or slow or back- 
ward, and only the general sum of its motion 
carries warm water to Europe, 

But the major discovery of postwar ocea- 
nographers was that huge currents flow far 
below the surface, often these currents move 
faster than their surface counterparts. One 
such discovery come in 1951, when the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service sent a ship west of 
the Galapagos Islands to experiment with a 
Japanese technique of fishing for deep- 
swimming tuna. The scientists were sur- 
prised to see the fish lines drifting eastward 
while their ship was carried westward on the 
well-known equatorial surface current. 
next year the Service's Townsend Cromwell 
established the reason, a hitherto unsus- 
pected current, deep below the surface cur- 
rent and moving in the opposite direction. 
Later investigation revealed that the Crom- 
well Current is a tremendous thing. It is 
250 miles wide, at least 3.500 miles long. 
Three hundred feet below the surface, Its 
high-speed core flows eastward at up to 3 
knots, carrying 1,000 times as much water as 
the Mississippi, 

Years of patient measurements of water 
temperature, salinity, and density haye be- 
gun to pay off by providing oceanography 
with a substructure of theory. Doubting the 
conventional view that ocean currents are 
simply streams of water pushed around by 
prevailing winds, Henry Stommel of Woods 
Hole analyzed thousands of such observa- 
tions. predicted that a current would be 
found flowing under the Gulf Stream in the 
opposite direction, In 1957 the Atlantis and 
the British oceanographic ship Discovery H 
went looking for this current. Their tool 
was an ingenious buoy Invented by British 
Oceanographer John C. Swallow, which sinks 
slowly until it reaches a level where the sea 
water, compressed by the welght of water 
above It, has the same density us the buoy, 
There, the Swallow buoy hangs and drifts 
with the decep-down water , broadcasting 
strong pings of ultra-sound that can be heard 
by listening ships on the surface. Dumped 
into the Gulf Stream; the Swallow buoys 
proved that Stommel’s theory was exactly 
right. About 8,000 feet under the famed 
stream is a counter Gulf Stream carrying 
cold water southward at one-third of a knot. 


NO QUIET PLACE 


This discovery gave a wholiy new look 
to theories about the circulation of the At- 
lantic. The long established notion of near- 
ly stagnant ocean depths is now doubtful. 
Photographs taken of the bottom show ripple 
marks much like those caused by tidal cur- 
rentson bathing beaches. Ocean basins with 
tipple marks on their bottoms must have 
been stirred by currents at some time in 
their past, and they may be stirred still. 

The problem ls not just academic. If the 
oceans are to be used for the disposal of 
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radioactive wastes, oceanographers must find 
stagnant basins where wastes can be dumped 
with assurance that they will stay out of 
circulation until their activity has been 
stilled by time. Warns Iselin: If you louse 
up the ocean with atomic waste, you louse it 
up for thousands of years. The British pump 
stuff into the Irish Sea, which can take 
a lot. But one day * * *." 

NEW ICE AGE 


Oceanographers believe that man is ap- 
proaching the point where he can try large- 
scale experiments on the ocean. Not all of 
them like this prospect; they feel that tink- 
ering with the ocean without sufficient 
knowledge may be extremely dangerous. 
They are aghast at the project much dis- 
cussed by thé Russians, of using atomic en- 
ergy to clear the Arctic Ocean of ice to help 
Siberian sea rt. Dr. Maurice Ewing, 
of Columbia University’s Lamont Geological 
Observatory believes that the Northern Hem- 
isphere’s comparative freedom from conti- 
mental glaciers Is due to Arctic ice. Winds 
blowing off the Arctic Ocean are now dry, 
but if the ice were removed, they would be- 
come moist, dropping snow on nearby lands. 
The snow would pack into ice, and glaciers 
would start creeping south. Once the proc- 
ess was started, it might be impossible to 
stop before ſcecaps covered large parts of 
Europe and the United States. 

Another risky experiment with the oceans 
may have already been tried inadvertently. 
The temperature of the earth’s surface de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the atmos- 
phere’s small content of carbon dioxide 
{about 0,03 percent), which permits short- 
wave sunlight to pass but impedes the escape 
of longer heat waves into space—the so- 
called “greenhouse” effect. Since 1860 mod- 
ern man’s furnaces and auto exhausts have 
spewed out 360 billion tons of carbon diox- 
ide. Warne Revelle: "By 2005 we will have 
added to the atmosphere some 1,700 billion 
tons of carbon dioxide—about 70 percent 
of the amount now present in the atmos- 
phere. We believe that most of this will be 
absorbed by the ocean, but this means that 
the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, if 
nothing else happens, will increase about 20 
percent.” 

Result could be that alr temperature would 
Increase by 17 to 2° C. “Southern Call- 
fornia might dry up completely if the tem- 
perature rose in the way we think It might— 
making it an impossible place to live, rather 
than almost impossible the way it is now.” 
The ocean will also grow warmer, and will 
be forced to relense dissolved carbon dioxide 
to the atmosphere. This will increase the 
“greenhouse” effect. At some point in this 
chain renction, the Antarctic icecnp will 
melt, adding enough water to the ocean to 
drown nearly all of the earth's great cities. 

Yo one can estimate for sure the ocean's 
ability to absorb Co, But man's future 
may depend on it. Concludes Revelle Man 
is moving and shaking the great globe itself 
in spite of himself. We may be disastrously 
changing the climate.” 

SWARM IN SUNLIGHT 


With their mounting knowledge, oceanng= 
raphers are talking with new confidence of 
the ocean as a source of food. Life begun In 
the sea, and most of its lives there still. 
grazing on the microscopic plants that swarm 
in the sunlit upper waters: At the end of 
a long food chain (diatoms, protozoa, tiny 
crustaceans, little fish, etc.), are the fish, 
lobsters, shrimps, and whales that are 
hunted by humans. Says Iselin: “We are 
not harvesting the seas. We are just hunt- 
ing—catching something here and there.” 

Oceanographers are helping the hunters 
by plotting the trials fish follow, which are 
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mostly determined by shifting ocean cur- 
rents and the consequent shift in water 
temperatures, But they are also thinking 
about the possibility of fertilizing the ocean. 
Some parts of it are naturally rich and boiling 
with life. The water of breaking waves in 
such areas is green and turbid because it is 
full of miscroscopic plants and animals graz- 
ing on them. But large parts of the ocean 
are deserts with hardly any life. Their 
breaking waves are sapphire blue, the color 
of clear and lifeless water. Fish migrate 
away like cattle from a grazed-out range. 

In fertile parts of the sea, the surface wa- 
ter is kept supplied with nutrients by some 
sort of upwelling that brings rich bottom 
water to the surface. In far northern and 
far southern parts of the ocean, the surface 
water gets so cold and heavy in winter that 
it sinks and is replaced by bottom water that 
contains plant nutrients, Currents carry 
these nutrients to other seas, e.g., the Labra- 
dor Current off the Newfoundland banks, the 
Peru Current off the coast of South America, 
and produce rich fishing grounds. 

Unless they are fertilized by currents from 
colder areas, tropical seas are largely sterile. 
Since the richest harvests of the sea derive 
from bottom water rising to the surface, 
Oceanographers have long had the notion of 
creating artificial upwelling in sterile parts 
of the ocean. One possibility is a nuclear 
reactor sitting on the bottom and slightly 
warming the water around it. The warmed 
water will rise, carrying nutrients to the sur- 
face and turning clear water, admired only 
by tourists, into rich, turbid pastures. An- 
other way would be to pump deep water into 
some closed area, such as a Pacific atoll, to 
Make a kind of concentrated fish farm, 


SERPENTS IN THE DEPTHS? 

Despite the new outburst of exploration, 
Many mysteries remain, The creatures that 
live in the depths of the ocean are still only 
slightly known, and they may include the 
famed sea serpents of salty folklore. Sea- 
Serpent sightings have diminished of late, 
but Revelle thinks this may be because fast, 
Nolsy, modern ships make poor platforms for 

“Serpent sighting. Sperm whales dive for 
Gigantic squid up to 50 feet long that live at 
great depths and have never been captured 
by man. Why should not the squid have 
companions down there? ` 

Chief sea-serpent man is Biologist John 
D. Isaacs, who is working out ways to catch 
the inhabitants of the depths of the ocean, 
One under study is a disk several hundred 
feet in diameter, with floats around the edge 
and ballast in the center. When it reaches a 
Predetermined depth, the ballast will be de- 
tached, and the floats will pull the net 
Upward, As It rises, It will inflate with wa- 
ter just as a parachute inflates’ with air, 
Scooping up any giant squid and sen ser- 
bents on the way. 


FOSSIL VOLCANOES 
Geologists and oceanographers who look to 
the ocean's bottom have found that the 
Ocean is a gigantic museum, where geological 
®pecimens are preserved like fies in amber. 
Among the most interesting of these gco- 
logical specimens are the guyots, the fiat- 
topped extinct volcanoes that dot the Pacific 
How did they get down there, the 
Oceanographer asks, Did their weight force 
them into the earth's crust, like corks 
Pushed into putty? Did the ocean increase 
in yolume and rise aboye them? 

A recent discovery is evidence that an 
enormous volcanic eruption may have dar- 
kened the sky when man was in his stone- 
chipping stage. Cruising down the west 
Coast of South America, Lamont's Vema dis- 
Covered a layer of clean white volcanic ash 
Up to 12 Inches thick. Other explorations 
have found layers of similar ash in many 
Parts of the Pacific and Atlantic, Dr. Ewing 
Suspects that all the ash came from a series 
Of stupendous eruptions along the spine of 
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the Andes, estimates the date as 68,000 years 
ago. It must haye been a black time for 
paleolithic man, 

MYSTERIOUS TRENCHES 


At ocean-bottom problem that fascinates 
all oceanographers is the origin of the deep 
troughs that are found mostly in the Pacific. 
The deepest ones, e.g., the Tonga Trench, the 
Marianas Trench, have narrow V bottoms 
that are clear of sediment. They are uneasy 
parts of the earth's crust. Deep-focus earth- 
quakes rumble out of them, and generally 
volcanoes spout nearby, 

Dr. Revelle suspects that the trenches may 
be part of the mechanism by which conti- 
nents grow. The first step, he thinks is for 
a slow current in the earth's plastic mantle 
to start flowing horizontally and then curve 
downward (see diagram). Where it makes 
the dive, it drags down a strip of the crust, 
forming a V-bottomed trench which after 
many millions of years fills with sediment. 
Eventually the downward current in the 
mantle stops flowing. Since the mantle 
rock at its sides is heavier, it moves in, 
forcing upward the dragged-down crust and 
the sediments in the trough. Final result 
is that the former trench pokes above the 
sea, appearing as an arc of islands set with 
volcanoes, Hke Japan, or a curving shore of 
young mountains, like California. 

Only a small part of the ocean bed is yet 
known in any detail. Recent surveys have 
shown that large areas of the bottom are 
covered thickly with rounded, blackish 
nodules that have grown as crusts around 
some nucleus, sometimes a shark's tooth. 
They are mostly iron and manganese oxides, 
but they often contain considerable amounts 
of copper, nickel and cobalt. “The amounts 
are absolutely staggering,” says Dr. Henry 
Menard of Scripps. One 10-miilion-square- 
mile area in the Pacific, he estimates, has 
nodules worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars per square mile. 

NEW IMPROVEMENTS 

Today oceanography is working to perfect 
Its tools. There are intelligent buoys, which 
can be anchored at sea, and queried by radio 
for oceanographic and meteorological data. 
Other buoys sink to the bottom, where they 
can record currents, take pictures of thelr 
surroundings. They will be brought to the 
surface months later by a small charge of 
TNT exploded near by, which triggers their 
ballast-release mechanism. 

Columbus Iselin’s pet gadget is a mon- 
strous underwater nolsemaker developed at 
Woods Hole. Ordinary echo-sounding de- 
vices for exploring the bottom use relatively 
feeble waves of ultrasound whose delicate 
echoes are apt to get lost in background 
noise. Another common system is to explode 
TNT and pick up the echoes of the powerful 
shock waves that it sends to the bottom. 
But explosions are cumbersome, expensive, 
and dangerous. 

The Imp“ (for Impulse generator) is a 
massive steel casting with two flexible hoses 
for high-pressure hydraulic fluid sticking out 
of one end. At the other end is a metal 
diaphragm about 8 inches in diameter. In- 
side are extremely powerful springs, cocked 
by hydraulic pressure. When the springs 
are released, an internal hammer hits the 
diaphragm and a single, enormously power- 
ful pulse of energy strikes through the water. 
The Imp now at Woods Hole gives a shock 
equivalent to the explosion of a good-sized 


“block of TNT, and Imps several hundred 


times os powerful are a possibility. They 
can be suspended under a ship or built into 
its hull, sending down waves that will strike 
through the bottom sediments far into the 
rock beneath, 
PISTOLS AND TROLLEY CARS 

Iselin has not forgotten that his money 
comes chiefly from the Navy. Though he 
does not say so out loud, it is obvious that 
a device like Imp, which simulates the effect 
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of a controlled explosion, could be far more 
effective against subs than present electronic 
devices for echo ranging. Says Iselin: “We 
know that sound pushed out by explosives 
can go, at some levels, for thousands of 
miles. There isn't an ocean in the world big 
enough to lose the sound of a pistol fired 
at the right depth.” He is fully conscious 
of what such an improvement could mean 
for U.S. security. “If Mr. Eisenhower could 
say to Khrushchey, ‘We can see every one 
of your submarinese in the seas around us,’ 
we would be in a far better cold-war posi- 
tion today.” Iselin is unimpressed with 
present nuclear subs, The powerplants are 
too noisy. “Going to war in a nuclear sub 
is like going duck hunting in a trolley car,” 
he says. 

Oceanographers are also busy producing 
detailed maps of new currents, temperature 
gradients and the topography of the ocean 
floor, so that a U.S. submarine, submerged 
for days, can have an accurate idea of where 
it is when it launches its missiles, “Any 
future war at sea will be one between In- 
dians and city boys,” he explains. “We want 
to be sure our boys become the Indians, 
They can learn to take advantage of the ter- 
Tain they live in.“ Even study of waves can 
prove useful. “On an aircraft carrier, the 
system now is for a guy to stand at the end 
of a filght deck. He feels the rhythm of 
the waves through the crepe soles of his 


~ shoes, and lets the plane land or waves it off 


depending on the feeling he gets underfoot. 
A machine could do this far better, perhaps 
also introduce balancing stability effects to 
make more landings possible.” A 

Today U.S. oceanographers haye a wary 
eye on the Russians, some of whose vessels 
are far in adyance of anything the United 
States has at sea. Partly because of this 
pressure, U.S. legislators did not flinch at a 
report by the National Academy of Sciences 
recommending an appropriation of 858 mil- 
lion for oceanography for 1960, and there is 
a good prospect it will be voted. 

But like ali true scientists, oceanographers 
are only incidentally interested in the miii- 
tary overtones of their science. They hope 
that knowledge of the oceans will lead to 
knowledge of the earth, then of the solar 
system and the Milky Way galaxy. It may 
help answer such questions as: Why are we 
here? Where did we come from? Where are 
we going? “Adolescents ask these ques- 
tions,” says Revelle, “but grown men do not. 
It is not because they are unimportant ques- 
tions, but because grown men have given 
up.” The oceanographers have not given 
up. 
Or, in the words of Columbus Iselin: The 
cold war and the scientific effort run parallel 
much of the time. They're both geared to- 
ward our learning more. Each has a dif- 
ferent motivation. One Is survival, and the 
other is curiosity.“ 


Equality in Bank Taxation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce on Tuesday, July 14, 1959: 

EQUALITY IN BANK TAXATION 

It is regrettable that a major split has de- 
veloped between sa and commercial 
bankers on the issue of unequal taxation of 
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these two segments of banking. This split, 
climaxing a long smoldering feud, promises 
to lead to resignations of savings institu- 
tions from the American Bankers Associ- 
ation and a consequent closer alignment be- 
tween savings banks, savings and loan asso- 
clatlons and perhaps credit unions for a new 
internecine war in the banking field. 

For a great many years, commercial] banks, 
struggling to build up capital funds out of 
the narrow margin of earnings left after ex- 
penses and taxes, have been galled by the 
fact that mutual institutions have been 
building up their rezerves and surplus with- 
out payment of income tax. Even when 
mutual institutions were made subject to 
the Federal income tax, earnings in excess 
of expenses and payments to depositors 
could be added to reserves without payment 
of tax if the ratio of surplus and reserves 
to deposits was less than 12 percent. 

Since very few institutions have a surplus 
and reserve ratio of more than 12 percent, 
mutual thrift institutions in effect have 
generally not paid income taxes. One effect 
of this has been that they have been able to 
pay higher rates of return on savings. An- 
other is that they have retained their earn- 
ings above expenses and interest in full to 
permit rapid growth of deposits. 

The American Bankers Association and 
other commercial bank groups have united 
in support of the Mazon bill, the latest of a 
series of proposals designed to tax retained 
earnings of mutual thrift institutions. 

Since this proposal could result in dis- 
allowance in some cases of the deduction 
of a part of the interest return paid on 
savings, it sets a precedent that could prove 
mischievous. 

But more important than the details of 
the Mason bill or other proposals to achieve 
bank tax equality is the need for formu- 
lation of a national policy as regards bank 
taxation that would be both equitable and 
economically sound. 

Mutual thrift Institutions have a favored 
position under the tax law because it is a 
cardinal objective of national policy to foster 
thrift. More savings are urgently required 
to finance economic growth and to lessen the 
threat of inflation. 

Commercial banks, as well as savings 
banks and savings and loan associations, are 
major thrift Institutions. Hence, a strong 
case exists for extending to them any favor- 
able tax provisions that apply to mutual 
thrift institutions. This is already done in 
the case of the savings and loan associations 
that flourish on the Pacific coast which pay 
a limited dividend on investment shares, £0 
that the rest of the earnings belong to the 
founders’ shares that are now belng acquired 
by holding companies. 

The grievance of the commercial banks has 
a real basis, especially for the many institu- 
tions that are eager to build up their savings 
deposits. But the solution is not to be found 
in tax legislation that undermines and 
weakens the mutual thrift institutions. 

A sensible and economically sound solution 
would be to permit commercial banks to set 
aside special reserves or surplus for their 
fnvings deposits out of tax-free income left 
after pnying expenses and interest on these 
deposits, 

Commercial banks would then be placed 
on a plane of equality with the mutual 
thrift institutions. They could build up 
surplus and reserves, to margin the expan- 
sion of their sayings deposits, out of earn- 
ings that are not taxed, up to amounts that 
would be specified in the law or regulations. 

The Federal Government collects its taxes 
on the interest received by savings depositors. 
Any loss of tax revenues on the additions 
made by savings institutions to reserves and 
eurplus is a smell price to pay for main- 
taining the strength of these institutions and 
stimulating personal savings. 
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So much for the real issues and what might 
be done to solve them. Meanwhile we can- 
not help noting that the Mason bill is a bad 
one and shows every sign of haste and lack of 
study in the drafting. It should never have 
been endorsed In its present form by an 
organization as important as the American 
Bankers Association. 

You don't solve inequalities, in taxes or 
in anything else, by creating new ones. 


Drop by Drop, They’re Giving Me Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, rarely does 
documentary reporting have such a per- 
sonal meaning that its message is uni- 
versal. When such reports are made, 
they merit special attention. A few 
weeks ago, such a personal report was 
made by an old and good friend of mine. 
Leo Paulin, of Bethesda, is a friend of 
thousands in the Sixth District of Mary- 
land. His Paulin Publishing Co. has con- 
ceived and sponsored many charitable 
enterprises. Inestimable good has re- 
sulted from his efforts. His public spirit 
was most recently displayed, while strick- 
en with a serious illness, by reporting the 
need for blood donors. Because of its 
timeliness and importance, his report de- 
serves inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Drop BY Drop THEY'RE Grvinc Me Lire 
(By Leo Paulin) 

SosUnnAN Hosrirar, July 2, 2: 30 p.m.— 
Normally when I write I'm pecking away at a 
loyal Royal. But I am not typing this 
piece. I'm on my back dictating from a hos- 
pital bed. 

Suspended from a metal pole some 3 feet 
over the head of my bed is a pint of blood. 
Drop by drop, the blood flows through a 
plastic tube into my veins via a 3-inch 
needie. Drop by drop, they're giving me life, 
I don’t know whose blood it is that is now 
flowing in my veins, but to that unknown 
donor I'm forever grateful. 

I came to Suburban last Saturday because 
I was losing tremendous quantities of blood, 
Late Saturday afternoon, I had passed the 
safety stage—I lost consciousness. 

It's a very pleasant experience, losing con- 
sciousness. Things don't go black; they Just 
softly disappear, It's a real peaceful sensn- 
tion. It's peaceful when you go under and 
peaceful when you come out. 

In a matter of minutes after my return 
to the world of the living, I got my first 
blood transfusion, the first of my life. 

During my lifetime I have given blood 
many times, and through the pages of the 
Advertisers I have passed on appeals from 
the Red Cross for blood donors, I never 
really appreciated elther act until now when 
I find myself on the receiving end. 

Unfortunately, hospitals can't buy blood at 
a supermarket, or at a corner drug store 
(even at Discount Drug). Hospitals have to 
depend upon those of you in good health, 
with compassion in your hearts, to fill the 
hospital blood needs, 

And believe me, those needs are great. 
Yesterday, here at Suburban, the blood bank 
issued 22 pints of the precious fluid. Only 
one pint was replaced, 
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In my own case, the good Samaritans 
whom I herewith proudly name replaced my 
take from the bank: Dick Kraft, Mary Cald- 
well, Harry Monroe, John Mattina, Dick 
Graham, Joe Fortuna and Warren Castell. 

But what about those 22 pints yesterday? 
Only one was replaced. Who's going to re- 
plac the other 21 pints? 

Suburban Hospital Is trying to build its 
own blood bank. Will you call Suburban 
today (Oliver 6-6000) and make an appoint- 
ment to share a pint of your life with an- 
other human? 

As I He here dictating this, I am trem- 
bling slightly, not because it hurts, and not 
because of fear. I am trembling at the 
thought of my plight, if there was no blood 
in that bottle over my head to give me life. 


The Steel Strike—a Causative Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
steel strike is everybody’s business be- 
cause every additional day it is in prog- 
ress its impact will reach out to touch 
more and more citizens like the expand- 
ing ripples from a stone cast upon the 
waters. 

Today it is the worker in an industrial 
center like my city, Pittsburgh, who is 
feeling the strike. In time it will affect 
every citizen of the United States. 

An enlightened public opinion will be 
a powerful force in helping to bring about 
a fair and just settlement. 

Thus, the strike’s causes, like its ef- 
fects, are matters upon which as much 
light as possible should be shed. 

We have heard many reasons advanced 
to explain the cause of the strike. 

One such explanation is contained in 
the following article by Mr. Max Lerner 
which appeared last Wednesday, July 15, 
in the New York Post. 

In the belief that the public will be best 
served in this public matter by having 
the benefit of many points of view, I in- 
sert Mr. Lerner's article in the RECÒRD 
and commend it to my colleagues. 

Get ready for an onslaught of editorials 
from most of the papers, deploring the steel 
strike and hoping plously that each side will 
put the public interest ahead of its own. But 
this is one time when the formula makes 
precious little sense. If this strike proves 
costly to everyone, as it Is bound to be, the 
responsibility must rest with the steel in- 
dustry executives who sit in the seats of the 
mighty, and who feel secure enough to take 
on the Steelworkers Union in the kind of 
showdown fight the industry has had only 
once in more than a quarter century. 

Whatever eise one may think about Dave 
McDonald and his outlook, I don't see how 
anyone can deny the earnestness with which 
he tried to get a settlement that would avoid 
a strike. The one thing he could not offer 
Was unconditional surrender—yet that was 
exactly what the industry negotiators de- 
manded when they insisted on a wage freeze 
When finally the steel executives—under Ad- 
ministration proddings that were too little 
and too late—did agree to discuss a wage 
increase, they tied it again to an impossible 
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condition—unconditional union surrender 
on the question of local Job practices. 

All great strikes are greatly wastcful, and 
generally they end up with each side worse 
of than it was at the start. Most of them 
are avoldable. But some take place because 
one ot the parties in effect wills it, by taking 
® position so rigid that the strike becomes 
inevitable, This was one. 

I know, of course, that the steel companies 
hare been playing up their position as one 
of anti-inflation statesmanship. The top ne- 
gotiator for the corporations, R. Conrad 
Cooper, saya they cannot “in good conscience 
be party to another round of the inflationary 
spiral." Usually when someone puts his 
hand on his heart and swears in good con- 
science,” you suepect that he has not been 
on speaking terms with his conscience for 
some time. Cooper is in a good position, 
however, because the Administration has 
been making such a palaver over the infia- 
tion danger for months, and a large section 
of the press has joined it. 

Thus President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon have created the perfect climate 
of opinion for the intransigence of Mr. 
Cooper and his corporate collengues. There 
is some evidence that they may have felt 
very uncomfortable about it. They suggested 
(so the report goes) that the skies would not 
fall u the steel industry made a package wage 
Ofer which it could absorb. out of its very 
Substantial profits without passing it on to 
the buyers of steel. But all that Cooper 
needed to do was to look virtuous, talk of 
principle, and quote to them their own warn- 
ings about inflation disaster. They had built 
a gallows and strung a noose, to catch the 
Democrats—and now they wore thomselves 
caught in it, at least in thelr uscfulness as 
Mediators. It didn’t do any good for Nixon 
and labor Secretary Mitchell to say 
(through President Eisenhower) that agree- 
ment could be reached even at the last min- 
Ute. McDonald, for the union, offered to sit 
On indefinitely at the negotiation table, but 
What use was his willingness when the cor 
Porate hends felt so sure? a 

They were sure of the infiation weapon, 
they were sure because they had bulit up a 
Considerable steel reserve which should last 
them for some time, they were sure because 
they do not regard McDonald as a dangerous 
Opponent. In á sense the steel barons are 
the bellwether for the rest of the industrial 
Power elite, whose labor bargaining in the 
future will largely be shaped by what hap- 
Pens in steel, They would obviously rather 
have a showdown with McDonald than, for 
example, with Walter Routher. 

A book with an interesting theme has just 

published—“Imnge of America,” by a 
nch Dofninican priest, R. L. Bruckberger. 
He celebrates the whole American economy 
üs an effective and clinching answer to the 
t theories. What we have, he says, 
is not capitalism: In fact, It ia anticapitalist, 
and he cites Henry Carey, Henry Ford, and 
uel Gompcrs as proof that we have 
shaped a “third way” answer to the problem 
of economic organization and economic 
Justice. 

He has a whole chapter on American labor, 
called, “Samuel Gompers and Lenin,” in 
Which he shows that the American trade 
Unton movement cares far more about the 
Workers than do the so-called proletarian 
leaders of the Communists. 

The book is getting a big play, and Ameri- 
Sans of substance are so busy patting them- 
Selves on the back for their wisdom and 
genius that they can't keep thelr eyes look- 
ing straightforwardly at the steel industry 
and what is happening there. The fact, if 
You read what has been happening with a 
Cold eye, is that the stec! corporation leaders 
are applying the Marxist principle of the 
Class war to their workers. But this is not 
& Class war from the bottom up, forced on 
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employers by revolutionary working-class 
leaders, It is class war from the top down. 

If you read the history of the steel in- 
dustry, you will find that from the first blast 
furnaces but a century ago, until 1936 and 
the CIO, the steel barons like Carnegie, 
Frick, and Gary waged a class war. They 
broke the unions, they used spies and 
Pinkertons, they sewed up thelr company 
towns against union meetings, they kept a 
12-hour day until 1923—20 years after other 
industries had abandoned It. 

Since 1936, when Myron Taylor and John L, 
Lewis reached the first great steel agree- 
ment without violence, the industry has 
been the scene of orderly bargaining. Do 
the present events mean that Mr. Cooper 
and and his comrades want to go back to 
the days of Homestead and the class war? 


No Money Tree in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend herewith a very cogent editorial 
from the Decatur Herald, Decatur, Ill., 
of Saturday, July 18, “No Money Tree 
in Washington.” How true most of us 
are finding it in Washington now. The 
People back home understand that 
nothing from Washington is free: 

No Money Tare IN WASHINGTON 


Regarding the Federnl Government as the 
source from which all financial blessings flow 
has become an occupational disease with 
many municipal and State officials, even 
those who cherish local autonomy and re- 
sent Federal intervention. 

Mayor Robert Egan, of the expanding city 
of Flint, Mich., went to Washington to tell 
members of the House Banking Committee 
of the city's urgent need for help to finance 
water and sewage projocts, ` 

It would be just fine, he said, if Congress 
would pass a proposed $1 billion, low-interest 
rate Fedcral loan program for public health 
projects. 

However, Representative WI IIA B. Wm- 
NALL, Republican of New Jersey, after listen- 
ing to the mayor's testimony, asked why 
the city didn’t borrow money on its own 
when it had an excellent credit rating and 
had no trouble selling bonds for municipal 
improvements. Why should the Govern- 
ment borrow money at more than 4 percent 
he asked, and then lend it to Flint at a 
cheaper rate? 

The mayor replied “I am merely looking 
for an easy solution to the question.” His 
frankness perhaps should be appreciated. 
This is not to single out the city of Fiint 
which has a good record of civic progress 
financed Dy its own endcavors. But as Mr. 
World put it: There seems to be a tend- 
ency on the part of a lot of people to feci 
that when something is financed by the 
Federal Government, it doesn't cost them 
anything.” 7 

Fifty years ago less than one-third of all 
governmental expenditures were made at the 
Federal level and two-thirds by the States 
and localities, Now, this ratio is just about 
reversed, 

One of the reasons for the decline of the 
authority of State and local governments, 
much lamented by many who seck Federal 
grants, is undoubtedly this very fact. If the 
Federal Government disburses two-thirds of 
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the public funds, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the Federal Government will 
exert at least two-thirds control over how 
the money is to be spent. 

In many cases, the Federal Government 
is best equipped to do the job—defense, 
multi-State water resource development and 
interstate highway development, to mention 
a few. 

But anyone who thinks he gets these serv- 
ices free should be investigated by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service because he appar- 
ently isn’t paying his income tax. 


Mailing List Brokers Pledze Fizht Against 
Misuse of Lists by Peddlers of Pornog- 
raphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the hearings and investigations of the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice into the vast flood of pornography 
being distributed by mail, we quickly de- 
termined that many of the young victims 
of this vicious racket received the mate- 
rial through the mail after haying been 
placed on the mailing lists of presumably 
legitimate mail order firms, It therefore 
was obvious that the smut publishers 
were buying or renting all sorts of mail- 
ing lists, and particularly those contain- 
ing the names of youngsters. 

Under the circumstances, I am pleased 
and delighted to have received a letter 
from the president of the National 
Council of Mailing List Brokers outlining 
the vigorous opposition of that industry 
to the misuse of mailing lists by having 
them fall into the hands of publishers 
and distributors of obscene material. 

I congratulate the organization for 
taking this position and I hope their 
members will carry through and devise 
tighter controls over the use of the mail- 
ing lists which they control. The letter 
to me, which I think will be of interest 
to all Members concerned over the por- 
nography problem, is as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Marino List Broxens, 
New York, N.Y., July 15, 1959. 

The Honorable KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Subcom- 

mittee on Postal Operations of the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

Washington, D.C. 

Mapam CramMan: We want to congratu- 
late you, the other members of the subcom- 
mittee, Postmaster General Summerñeld, 
General Counsel Warburton, and Chief In- 
spector Stephens for bringing this whole sub- 
ject of pornography out into the open and 
for your strenuous attack upon this evil. 

On Wednesday, July 8, a member of the 
National Council of Mailing List Brokers 
called on Chief Inspector Stephens in an ef- 
fort to gain an understanding of the pornog- 
raphy problem. Mr. Stephens was very cour- 
teous and helpful in explaining the problem 
to him, and showed him an exhibit of por- 
nography that has been gathered under Post- 
master General Summerfeld’s direction, 
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The council member was so shocked at 

_ this exhibit that an emergency meeting of 

the Council of Mailing List Brokers was 

called for the following day to decide on how 

we might support the campaign against por- 
nography. 

The National Council of Mailing List 
Brokers was organized in 1943 for the pur- 
pose of improving the ethical standards for 
the trading in mailing lists between owners 
and users. The members of the council han- 
dle the vast majority of mailing list rentals 
in the United States. Over the years the 
councll has been a major factor in the im- 
provement of the ethics and integrity of list 
handling. The council has constantly striven 
for high standards in direct mail, and every 
member has always refused to accept orders 
for mailings which he considered off color. 

The distribution of such lewd and obscene 
material has a debilitating effect upon family 
life in the entire country. The availability of 
this vicious material to children undoubtedly 
contributes to the growth of juvenile delin- 
quency. Every citizen, every businessman 
should cooperate with all levels of govern- 
ment to the end that pornography be 
stamped out. 

Your subcommittee may be certain that 
we will do collectively what individual mem- 
bers of the National Council! of Mailing List 
Brokers have done in the past: make every 
effort to intercept and stop the dissemination 
through the mails of any pornographic 
matter. 

Feel free, Madam Chairman, to call upon 
us at any time if you have any suggestions 
as to how we might further assist your com- 
mittee in its task of eliminating the distribu- 
tion of pornography. 


Respectfully yours, 
FELIX R. TYROLER, 
President. 
Epiru DREY, 
Chairman. 


e ARTHUR MARTIN KARL, 
Chairman, Postal Committee. 


A Report on Inside Information of Com- 
munist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
translation made by Stephen C. Y. Pan, 
Ph.D., of New York City, of a report on 
the inside information in Communist 
China, given by Cheng Chu-Yuen, an 
expert on Communist China’s economy, 
at a recent meeting of the Sino-Ameri- 
can Amity of New York City, and later 
appearing in the China Tribune of New 
York City: 

During the past 10 years the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has followed these four 
principles: 

1. COLLECTIVISM OF ECONOMY 

The most important practice under this 
principle includes concentration on (a) 
farm products, (b) commercial and indus- 
trial products, as well as (c) distribution of 
daily necessities. The firat two items are 
used to control all the productivity and to 
take away all the property from each and 
every individual so that they all become 
proletarians, The last item ts for the pur- 
pose of regimenting the daily life of each 
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person so that the livelihood of each one is 
made to depend upon the regime. 
It. TOT. OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The most important feature under this 
principle is the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party under which the Gestapo or 
intelligence service effectively penetrates 
every corner of society so that it can report 
from each of the “nerve centers“ in each 
village or farm. During the time of the so- 
called land reform more than 20 million peo- 
ple were liquidated. According to Lo Shu 
Ching, Chief of Communist Chinese Intelli- 
gence Service, from June 1955 to October 
1957 out of a total of 18 million workers 
there were 165,000 reactionaries and many 
of the remainder were of questionable char- 
acter. From this we can understand that 
even these Communist workers were living 
under conditions of terror and fear. 


III. THOUGHT CONTROL 


The most important methods of achieving 
thought control or reform of thought, in- 
clude the following: 

(a) Revolutionizing Chinese literature. 

(b) Reform of the Chinese lenguage and 
characters. 

(c) Revolutionizing the school system. 

(d) Reform of all religions, including the 
creation of new Buddhist sects, new Catho- 
lic church, new Lama groups, new Protestant 
sects, etc. 

Recently the Communists launched on a 
program to rewrite the whole history of 
China, Traditionally, Chinese history was 
written according to dynasties. But they 
have tried to abolish all old Chinese history 
books and the historical methods and have 
introduced a new method of writing Chinese 
history by emphasizing revolt—calling it a 
landmark in Chinese history. According to 
the history thus rewritten, the most notori- 
ous killers in China's history have been made 
heroes, 


Iv. U.8.5.R’S FOREIGN POLICY IS COMMUNIST 
CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Action in line with this principle included 
continual launching of anti-American cam- 
paigns. For example, the Communist regime 
accepted Stalin’s command to start the war 
in Korea and the war costs were borne en- 
tirely by the Chinese Communists. Even 
now, Soviet advisers and technicians have 
complete control in the army, government, 
schools, factories and farms. Thus, the 
Chinese Communist economic system has be- 
come an auxiliary of the Soviet economy. 

As a result of this practice, all people on 
the China mainland are propertyless. There 
are no more landlords. No capitalists can 
be mentioned. Today, on the China main- 
land, there are only two classes: The Com- 
munist Party (the ruling class) and the rest 
of the people who are the controlled class. 

In 1957, Mao Tse-tung started the so- 
called “a hundred flowers bloom at the same 
time.“ By this he meant that anyone who 
had a complaint or grievance could be heard. 
For nearly 7 months everyone was allowed to 
speak from his heart and make any com- 
plaint to the Communist Party. After this, 
he begins to purge any opposition and call 
such opposers antirevolutionaries or reac- 
tionaries. As a result of this purge, secre- 
taries of the Communist Party in 13 Pro- 
vinces and Governors of these Provinces were 
either imprisoned or killed. Supplement- 
ing this purge the Communists imposed more 
rigid economic regimentation and control of 
the people. They launched the cooperative 
movement in China and have recently inten- 
sified their efforts to destroy the coopera- 
tives and substitute the commune system. 
The commune system by nature is more than 
economic—it is also political and military. 
That is to say, each commune in a district is 
really the governing power. It has ruling 
power and it directs the army and economic 
life of the people—under its jurisdiction. 
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This commune system has enraged all the 
Chinese people, including many Communist 
Party leaders, and even Khrushchev was not 
too happy to see Red China more commu- 
nized than the Soviet Union. Perhaps this 
is one reason why Mao Tse-tung has been 
compelled to resign as President of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. Since Mao has been 
succeeded by Liu Shao-chi as President of the 
Red regime, Chu Teh succeeded Liu to be 
the Chairman of the People's Congress and 
Chou En-lai continues to be Prime Minister. 
It is clear that Liu Shao-chi will become the 
heir-apparent and Chu is the leading middle 
force to conciliate between the confilcting 
forces of Liu and Chou. 

The Chinese Commune system, together 
with the Communist pressure on Tibet fin- 
ally brought forth the revolution in Tibet 
in March 1959, similar to the recent Hun- 
garian revolt. The Tibetan revolt was only 
temporarily crushed by the Communists— 
but the people's resistance in Tibet has not 
ceased, The Tibetan revolt—temporarlly 
halted—has produced tremendous effects on 
the Chinese people on the mainland and has 
“opened the eyes” of the so-called neutral- 
ists, including Prime Minister Nehru of 
India and others in Asia and the Middle East. 

The minority people in China—such as 
those in Inner Mongolia, Tching-hai and 
Southwest China—feel insecure. The people 
on the China mainland live under the 
“tron heel” and even Communist Party mem- 
bers feel insecure in that they may be purged 
or liquidated at any time. Within the 
Communist Party affection for the old gods 
has been attacked by the younger groups and 
by the Army. Peasant members are dissatis- 
fied with the members who come from the 
urban areas, It is possible that the Army 
elements may cooperate with the peasant 
element and younger groups and the In- 
telligensia may join hands with the peas- 
ants against the party brass. It is hard to 
predict what will happen. If revolt or rey- 
olution takes place on the mainland (as it 
did in Hungary or Tibet) with outside help 
it may prove successful—but without it 
success would be doubtful. While the Com- 
munist regime is rotten it is the controlling 
machine and functions throughout all 
the “nerve centers“ of China. 

The crackup or downfall of the Com- 
munist regime depends upon the following; 

1. How and when the people on the China 
mainiand will start their revolt. 

2. Whether Free China will take a bold 
step and give concrete and substantial help 
to the revolters on the China mainland by 
attacking the Chinese Communists along 
the China coast, and 

3. The policy of the United States and 
other freedom-loving countries. 


Effects of U.S. Borrowing on Little 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24,1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if the Democrat majority con- 
tinues in its refusal to provide the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with the proper 
tools with which to manage our huge 
national debt the effects will be far 
reaching and disastrous. Harold B, Dor- 
sey writing in the Washington Post of 
Monday, July 20, 1959, has called atten- 
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tion to the effect upon the small business 
community. The following is the article 
by Mr. Dorsey: 
Errrors or U.S. BORROWING on LIrrrLE 
BUSINESS 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


Since business and financial pianning 
must be completely realistic, It is beginning 
to take into consideration the practical 
effects of the prospect that Congress will not 
pass the legislation necessary to permit the 
Treasury Department to sell Government 
bonds at an interest rate in excess of 414 
percent. | 

That thinking is already demonstrated by 
the fact that in its current refinancing of 
about $14 billion of maturing debt the Treas- 
ury Department has to offer an interest rate 
of 454 percent to borrow money for 12% 
months, and the same rate to borrow money 
for 434; years. These interest rates are in 
sharp, and unusual, contrast with the fact 
that Government bonds now outstanding 
with maturities beyond 1906 afford a yield 
Tanging 3.77 percent and 4.17 percent. 

One practical effect, then, of the Treasury 
Department's enforced inflexibility is this 
evidence that the Government's expenditures 
for interest. charges on this single piece of 
refinancing alone are probably going to be 
something like $70 million a year more than 
they would have been if the Treasury De- 
partment were free to tap the most adyan- 
tageous credit markets. This increased ex- 
Penditure for interest charges is the result 
Of only this one piece of current Government 
refinancing. The interest charges on financ- 
ing of the past few months probably haye 
been unnecessarily higher and the same 
Promises to be true of future financing. 

Thus the taxpayers are being forced to 
Pay a few hundred million dollars of un- 
necessary expense for interest charges be- 
Cause of a misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem in Congress. Just why that misunder- 
standing should prevail is a little difficult 
to see. The situation Is really comparatively 
Simple, Because the interest ceiling bars 
the Government from the long-term credit 
market, it is being forced to borrow in the 
short-term credit market, where it Is com- 
peting with the credit. needs of business and 
individuals for the limited supply. As an 
Understandable result, the interest rates are 
forced- higher. Everybody would be better 
Oll—except the-lenders—if some of these 
funds were obtained in the long-term credit 
Markets where the interest rates are cur- 
rently lower, 

© business analyst must be strictly’ ob- 
jective in his interpretation of the facts. 
oe is little room in such interpretations 
or questions why Congress may be making 
decisions that seem to be illogical from 
8 Practical point of view. The latest 
tn ications are that Congress is not going 
© lift the ceiling on the interest rate of gov- 
ernment bonds, and if those indications 
are to become the actuality, then the inter- 
Pretation and the businoss planning has to 
be adjusted accordingly. 

The smal businessman in particular 
Should start adjusting his affairs immedi- 
ately. The lack of congressional action on 
this Particular matter is threatening him 
With an €xceedingly difficulty problem in ob- 

g the necessary credit to carry his sca- 
Sonally higher inventorics next fall and 
Winter. As the current situation shapes up, 
he is probably going to find bank after bank 

1 up“ and, therefore, unable to sup- 
Ply his credit needs. 

The small businessman may not be able 
to carry as large an inventory as he would 
like, to take care of the seasonal increase 
in his gales. If he, therefore, has to antici- 
Pate lower sales and earnings, his capncity 
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to provide jobs will be reduced. If he has 
debt maturing between now and the end 
of the year that under normal circumstances 
would be refinanced, he may be squeezed 
to an embarrassing extent. He will then 
come face to face with the fact that Con- 
gress is unnecessarily forcing the govern- 
ment to compete with him in his natural 
credit market. It will be a brutal fact the 
Government's credit needs will be given 
preference over his own. 

It must be remembered that we are en- 
tering the season of rising business needs for 
credit with the commercial banks’ ratio of 
loans to deposits already at a very high 
level. On top of that condition we now 
have to envisage a continued heavy demand 
in that same short-term credit market by 
the Government. The combination threat- 
ens a credit stringency of serious propor- 
tions. As usual, small business will be hurt 
worse than big business, but this time it 
should be clear that the fault is centered in 
the failure of Congress to understand the 
foregoing situation. 

Some Congressmen evidently disapprove 
of Treasury Department and/or Pederal Re- 
serve policies. It scarcely seems fair to let 
that feeling create a condition which can 
severely hurt the affairs of many thousands 
of little business people. After all, neither 
the Federal Reserve officials nor the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can force lenders to invest their 
money in long-term bonds at 4% percent 
or less if they don't want to. The lack 
of Congressional action on this interest 
rate ceiling continues to force the govern- 
ment to absorb short-term credit that should 
be left available to the little businessman, 
He is already paying a high interest rate, 
but as matters stand at the moment, he is 
going to be lucky if he can obtain his fall 
and early winter credit even at a higher rate. 

Up to this point, it has been my opinion 
that the fairly tight credit situation would 
not stop sound business expansion, but 
would only tend to curb the excessive use of 
credit. That opinion had been based on 
the presumption that Congress would enable 
the Government to withdraw somewhat 
from the short-term credit market and tap 
the long-term market. If that presumption 
is going to turn out to be erroneous, the 
business analyst ja going to have to start 
worrying about the effect on the economy 
of the threatened financial squeeze that 
seems likely to be imposed on small bust- 
nesses—businesses that are small individu- 
ally, but collectively are an important por- 
tion of the economy. 


Developments in Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has publicly indicated himself to be 
among the ranks of those in favor of the 
establishment of educational television 
channels, I have been watching the 
newspapers and periodicals carefully for 
developments in the ETV field. There 
has been little on the subject, probably 
because the proponents and opponents 
are quietly awaiting the commencement 
of the study by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee which 
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will be conducted following the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of the 88th 
Congress, and which will aim toward iso- 
lating and clarifying the fundamental 
factors involved in the ETV question. 

In spite of the noticeable lack of press 
coverage on ETV, I do have an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Du Pont Chambers Works News, The 
article brings to the reader’s attention 
two very pertinent points. First, our 
great American industry is interested in 
the use of the TV media for educational 
purposes. Du Pont is to be one of the 
sponsors of NBC's “Continental Class- 
room” which met so much success last 
year. Secondly, Americans seem to be 
growing more and more aware of the 
value of ETV because “Continental 
Classroom“ this year will become an 
hour-long program, twice the length of 
last year’s series. 

But, even though this is a fine series 
and our industry and commercial net- 
works are to be commended for giving 
support to the development of educa- 
tional television, this is no substitute 
for the establishment of noncommercial 
channels which operate under the direc- 
tion of our State educational systems, 
colleges and universities or nonprofit 
educational organizations, and which 
telecast solely for the purpose of increas- 
ing the intelligence of our citizens. Com- 
mercial channels cannot broadcast edu- 
cational programs in the evening when 
these programs would be beneficial to the 
greatest number of people. Since many 
of the TV watchers of the evening hours 
prefer to be entertained rather than 
educated, the educational programs must 
be relegated to the wee small hours of 
the morning. “Continental Classroom” 
will broadcast physics from 6 to 6:30 a.m. 
and chemistry from 6:30 to 7 am. Need 
I say that some people find it quite im- 
possible to take education seriously at 6 
in the morning? This seems to be borne 
out by the fact that although Con- 
tinental Classroom“ was broadcast by 
150 stations, and reached an estimated 
daily audience of 400,000 including 15,- 
000 teachers, only 5,000 persons were en- 
rolled for credit from the program in the 
265 participating colleges and univers- 
ities. Most of these 5,000 persons were 
teachers. It is truly unfortunate that 
more of the audience who sleepily watch 
“Continental Classroom” are not en- 
rolled as true students of the courses of- 
fered, but this will not happen and can- 
not happen until noncommercial educa- 
tional television channels, which are not 
interested in selling anything, in monop- 
olizing an audience in the evening, or 
competing for popularity ratings can 
telecast these informative programs at 
hours when more people can watch them 
and when, I might add, these people are 
awake. 

But, I do feel that NBC and Du Pont 
are taking steps which are making valu- 
able contributions to the development 
of TV for educational use. I commend 
them for their effort and their program 
which will undoubtedly continue the ex- 
cellent standards of the last “Continen- 
tal Classroom.” 
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The article follows: 
[From the Du Pont Chambers Works News, 
July 1, 1959] 
Du Pont WILL Cosponsor TV CONTINENTAL 
CLASSROOM—EARLY MORNING CHEMISTRY 
Courses To Be TELECAST BY NBC IN FALL 


“Continental Classroom,” a pioneering 
television effort to help repair the critical 
national lag in qualified science instruction, 
expands September 28 to present a two- 
semester college-level course in modern 
chemistry, the first course to be televised 
in color. The Du Pont Co. will be one of 
the cosponsors of the daily NBC program 
which will also include a course In physics. 

Modern chemistry, to be colorcast Monday 
through Friday from 6:30 to 7 am., es.t., 
will comprise half of the NBC network's 
“Continental Classroom,” which will grow to 
a full hour in the new season. In addition 
to the 160-lesson lecture demonstrations 
course in chemistry, a course in atomic age 
physics will be repeated by tlevision tape 
recordings and kinescopes from 6 to 6:30 
am. . 

Chemistry was selected as the new “Con- 
tinental Classroom” offering because of the 
critical shortage of teachers in this field. 
It was the choice of the majority of the 265 
colleges and universities across the country 
which are currently giving academic credit 
for the TV course in atomic age physics. 

Nearly 300 colleges and universities 
throughout the Nation are expected to carry 
modern chemistry for academic credit, 35 
more than the current total for atomic age 
physics, Each may utilize the network pro- 
gram at no cost and charge regular tuition 
fees for registrants. Each will have local 
autonomy in implementing the TV program 
with examinations, laboratory sessions, and 
seminars. 

The American Chemical Society, NBC, and 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education are partners in presenting 
modern chemistry. Providing financial 
backing will be E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. the Ford Foundation, the Bell Telephone 
System, General Foods Fund, International 
Business Machines Corp., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Foundation, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and United States Steel. 

Planned primarily for high-school science 
teachers, modern chemistry will be telecast 
from September 28 to May 27. In addition to 
teachers in service, a large audience of col- 
lege students, gifted high-school pupils, 
chemists, chemical engineers, and others who 
wish to enlarge their knowledge of the field 
are expected to be regular viewers. 

Dr. John W. Baxter, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Florida since 1952, will 
teach modern chemistry. Nobel prizewin- 
ning chemists and other outstanding scien- 
tists will be guest lecturers. 

“Continental Classroom,” launched Octo- 
ber 6, 1958, has been halled by Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., until recently special science ad- 
viser to President Eisenhower, as among the 
most noteworthy and important achieve- 
ments of the past year in science education. 

As outlined by Dr. Baxter, modern chem- 
istry will be a study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of chemistry and a survey of recent 
developments. Dr. Baxter is writing a special 
textbook to accompany the TV course. It 
will be avallable September 1, together with 
course outline, lesson synopses, syllabi, and 
assignments. 

The American Chemical Society's 156 local 
sections, serving 86,000 member chemists and 
chemical engineers in 49 States, the District 
of oe and Puerto Rico, will partici- 
pate. 

The 160-lesson course in atomic age phys- 
ics, conducted by Dr. Harvey E. White, pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, has brought “Continental 
Classroom" nine major awards, including a 
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Peabody Award for the best television edu- 
cation program. Telecast by 150 stations, 
it reaches an estimated daily audience of 
400,000 including 15,000 teachers. Five thou- 
sand persons, most of them teachers, have 
been enrolled for credit with the 265 partici- 
pating colleges and universities. 


Ghost Plants in Packing Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter from Patrick 
E. Gorman, international secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, and an article entitled “Ghost 
Plants,” written by Patrick E. Gorman 
and Thomas J. Lloyd, which appeared 
in the July 1959 issue of the Butcher 
Workman, official publication of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 

BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Chicago, Ill., July 17, 1959. 
The Honorable MELVIN Price, 
Member of Congress, the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Price: On behalf of our union, 
I want to call your attention to the enclosed 
article concerning the increasing plant shut- 
downs and unemployment in the meatpack- 
ing industry. Although there has been an 
upturn in employment in many other in- 
dustries, job losses in meatpacking are in- 
creasing. For example, only recently Ar- 
mour & Co. announced the closing of five 
more plants. 

As the enclosed article Indicates, the plant 
shutdowns are blasting the dreams of thou- 
sands of workers for a better standard of 
living and are threatening the economic life 
of dozens of communities. A remedy for 
these shutdowns must be effected. 

We would appreciate hearing any com- 
ments you may have concerning the serious 
problem which we discuss in the article. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK E. GORMAN. 


GHOST PLANTS IN PACKING TOWNS 
(By Patrick E, Gorman and Thomas J. Lloyd) 


The saddest sight on the American indus- 
trial scene is a closed factory or plant. From 
coast to coast these sad sights are increas- 
ing. These empty buildings look like, and 
actually are, job morgues. Thousands of 
workers’ jobs were destroyed when the plants 
closed, and most of them are closed forever. 


MORE THAN ITS SHARE 


The meatpacking industry has had more 
than its share of these graveyard plants. It 
is doubtful if slaughtering or production 
will ever resume in them again. Packing 
towns are becoming ghost towns. Some say 
that mechanization is to some extent re- 
sponsible. Others blame these sad sights 
upon poor management. Management, very 
erroneously, criticizes the unions for this 
unhappy situation. Whatever the cause, the 
tycoons in the packing industry should 
shed a tear over their inability to cope with 
an industrial situation which could, and 
should, be remedied, thus saving the jobs of 
thousands upon thousands of workers who 
need them. 
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It is hard to believe that Chicago, which 
was once the heart of the giant meat in- 
dustry, is now but a shadow of its former 
stature, The Swift & Co. plants which 
normally employed nearly 10,000 workers in 
Chicago, now look deserted and forlorn. In 
all of the Swift operations in Chicago at 
present, there are but slightly more than 
900 still enjoying production employment 
with this giant concern. The ghostly at- 
mosphere hovering about the Armour plants 
in Chicago is equally as pathetic. No longer 
does Armour slaughter or kill hogs in this 
once powerful metropolis of meatpacking. 
Wilson & Co. long since has moved out of 
the “Windy City,” lock, stock, and barrel. 

If, perchance, bad labor relations did have 
something to do with the situation, then 
there is the consoling thought that our In- 
ternational Union in no manner is responsi- 
ble. We are proud that we have lived up to 
our agreements faithfully with no quickie 
strikes or slowdowns permitted, 

Chaos, sooner or later, had to develop be- 
cause only recently the shelves of our retail 
stores were being abundantly stocked with 
canned meat products labeled, “Produce of 
Argentina.” These Argentina products came 
from packing plants bearing the same name 
as several of the large meatpackers of the 
United States. Recently, by Government or- 
der, all this has been remedied, at least 
temporarily, because of the hoof and mouth 
disease among cattle which is raging ram- 
pant in some South American countries, 


FOREIGN MEAT 


We ask the wives of our members, the 
next time they go to the butcher shop, to 
look around. What will they see? Canned 
hams galore from Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden—in fact from ail countries not op- 
erating directly behind the so-called Iron 
Curtain. Shipload after shipload of beef 
from our friends in Australia are finding 
their way into the markets of the United 
States, and strangely again the same pow- 
erful names in the American meatpacking 
industry are operating In the land “Down 
Under.” 

Tt is impossible for strictly American op- 
erated meatpackers to compete with the 
somewhat lower quality of beef from Aus- 
tralia. It is dumped on the open market 
cheaper per pound than the American pack- 
ers can produce it. There is every likeli- 
hood that our American packers who have 
plants in South America and other foreign 
countries would like to bring in more of the 
products produced in these foreign lands. 
The reason—packingplant workers in the 
United States are employed under good 
union conditions. They benefit from the 
American standard of lying. They receive 
wages and working conditions better than 
that which is received by workers in foreign 
lands. If the American market can be 
flooded with meat from foreign countries, 
production here will fall off badly. If this 
is accomplished our unions could therefore 
be weakened, and a harder bargain can be 
exacted at the conference table. 

Certainly we are proud of the wage rates 
we have negotiated in years gone by for the 
men and women in the meatpacking indus- 
try, but it has been difficult for all workers 
to keep pace with the high prices of all 
commodities. 


MORE GHOST PLANTS 


Now comes more ghost plants in packing 
towns. Armour & Co. just recently an- 
nounced the closing of six more of their 
plants. This giant in the meatpacking in- 
dustry will then have but 1,000 people in 
all of its Chicago operations. The jobs of 
9,000 formerly employed by Armour & Co. 
Here are in job morgues, never, except by 
miracle, to be revived. 

NO HELP NEEDED 


Two thousand Chicago packinghouse 
workers in this latest Armour layoff will be 
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walking the streets going from employment 
gate to employment gate of industries in 
which they are not experienced, and the 
probability is that they will face the heart- 
breaking sign, “No help nedeed.” Other 
Armour plants which will close, according to 
‘their statement, will be at Columbus, Ohio; 
East St. Louis, III. (with some 1,500 em- 
ployees); Fargo, N. Dak.; Denver, Colo.; and 
Tifton, Ga. Previous to this announcement, 
Armour abandoned its plant at Atlanta, Ga, 
Armour may also abandon their plants in 
Kansas, City and St. Joseph, Mo—not only 
abandon them, but demolish them. If this 
is done, it is probable that they will build 
a new plant, to take the place of the two 
old plants, somewhere in between Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. 
DREAMS DESTROYED 


In the meantime, the ranks of the unem- 
Ployed in the meatpacking industry, as a 
result of the closing of all these plants 
which should be operating, will look back 
upon these ghostly morgues with heavy 
hearts. These were the places in which they 
earned their livelihoods. From these plants, 
Paying good wages, they had hoped they 
could send their children to college. Gone 
are the hopes that they could buy their own 
homes not too far away from packing town, 

All of these dreams are vanishing because, 
as indicated, packing towns in most cities 
are becoming ghost towns. 

It seems that there is a responsibility on 
the part of management and the unions in 
the industry to make more frequent use of 
the conference table; for each to lay their 
Cards on the table and examine carefully all 
Of the reasons why these sad sights of closed 
Plants are multiplying. A remedy certainly 
Can be found between management and the 
Unions, and when the remedy ts found both 
Should pound hard upon the door of Uncle 
Sam with a demand that “We have a right 
to live too." 

We have no quarrel with our worker friends 
In other countries. They too have their 
Problems. But, it would seem to us Ameri- 
Cans that the security of workers’ jobs should 

n at home. Other countries, where our 
Nation is giving a helping hand, have no 
Unemployment problems. They have our 
open door here for their products, and in 
Some countries of our foreign friends there 
actually is a shortage of workers instead of 
Unemployment and closed plants as we wit- 
ness here, 

Sooner or later, there will have to be regu- 
lations. Why isn’t it done before closed 
doors will appear on every industrial scene 

& greater extent than what exists today? 
A body can give only so much blood to save 
another without dying itself. Such is quite 
true on the world political scene. Itis about 


time for action, because really, it's later than 
You think. 


Petition of the American Colonies to the 
King of England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I commented on my experience when I 
Was in Canada to attend the dedication 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. I said I 
heard the Prime Minister of Canada re- 
fer to an incident in American history 
with which I had not previously been 
familiar. It was an incident which had 
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most important potentialities. I refer 
to a petition which was signed on July 
8, 1775. — 

The first signature to the petition is 
that of John Hancock; and following his 
signature are the signatures of repre- 
sentatives of the colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the counties of Newcastle, Kent, 
and Sussex, on the Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. 

The petition commences as follows: 
To the Kinc’s Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY i 

Most gracious sovereign, we, your Majesty's 
faithful subjects of the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Is- 
land and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, in behalf of our- 
selves, and the inhabitants of these colonies, 
who have deputed us to represent them in 
general Congress, entreat your Majesty's 
gracions attention to this our humble peti- 

on. 

The union between our mother country 
and these colonies, and the energy of mild 
and just government, produced benefits so 
remarkably important, and afforded such an 
assurance of thelr permanency and increase, 
that the wonder and envy of other nations 
were excited, while they beheld Great Brit- 
ain rising to a power the most extraordinary 
the world had ever known, 


Mr. President, the petition is of such 
historic value that I believe it should 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp. It concludes as follows: 

That Your Majesty may enjoy a long and 
prosperous reign, and that your descendants 
may govern your dominions with honor to 
themselves and happiness to their subjects, 
is our sincere and fervent prayer. 


Mr. President, I repeat, the petition 
was. called to my attention by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, in connection with 
a statement he made before a group of 
Canadians and Americans at a Juncheon. 
The petition is of particular interest at 
this time when we are trying to have the 
Nations get together, for the petition is 
an instance of a similar attempt. If the 


-attempt had been successful, the course 


of history might have been changed ma- 
terially. However, we find that in that 
case some British Government official, 
who no doubt suffered from a big head, 
prevented the petition from reaching 
the King. It is most regrettable that 
at times we find in government voday 
similar persons. 


Mr. President, I send the petition to 
the desk, and ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Ktno’s Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY : 

Most GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, we your Maj- 
esty's faithful subjects of the colonies of new 
Hampshire, Massachusetts bay, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, on 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, in behalf of our- 
selves, and the inhabitants of these colonies, 
who have deputed us to represent them in 
general Congress, entreat your Majesty's 
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gracious attention to this our humble peti- 
tion. 

The union between our Mother country 
and these colonies, and the energy of mild 
and just government, produced benefits so 
remarkably important, and afforded such an 
assurance of their permanency and increase, 
that the wonder and envy of other Nations 
were excited, while they beheld Great Brit- 
ain riseing to a power the most extraordi- 
nary the world had ever known. 

Her rivals, observing that there was no 
probability of this happy connexion being 
broken by ciyil dissensions, and apprehend- 
ing its future effects, if left any longer un- 
disturbed, resolyed to prevent her receiving 
such continual and formidable accessions of 
wealth and strength, by checking the growth 
of these settlements from which they were 
to be derived, 

In the prosecution of this attempt, events 
so unfavourable to the design took place, 
that every friend to the interests of Great 
Britain and these colonies, entertained 
pleasing and reasonable expectations of see- 
ing an additional force and extention* im- 
mediately given to the operations of the 
union hitherto experienced, by an enlarge- 
ment of the dominions of the Crown, and 
the removal of ancient and warlike enemies 
to a greater distance. 

At the conclusion, therefore, of the late 
war, the most glorious and advantageous 
that ever had been carried on by British 
arms, your loyal colonists having contributed 
to its success, by such repeated and strenu- 
ous exertions, as frequently procured them 
the distinguished approbation of your Maj- 
esty, of the late king, and of parliament, 
doubted not but that they should be per- 
mitted, with the rest of the empire, to share 
in the blessings of peace, and the emolu- 
ments of victory and conquest, While these 
recent and honorable acknowledgments of 
their merits remained on record in the 
journals and acts of that august legislature, 
the Parliament, undefaced by the imputa- 
tion or even the suspicion of any offence, 
they were alarmed by a new system of 
statutes and regulations adopted for the 
administration of the colonies that filled 
their minds with the most painful fears and 
jealousies; and, to their inexpressible aston- 
ishment, perceived the dangers of a foreign 
quarrel quickly succeeded by domestic dan- 
gers, in their judgment, of a more dreadful 
kind, 

Nor were their anxieties alleviated by any 
tendency in this system to promote the wel- 
fare of the Mother country. For tho' its 
effects were more immediately felt by them, 
yet its influence appeared to be injurious to 
the commerce and prosperity of Great 
Britain. 

We shall decline the ungrateful task of 
describing the irksome variety of artifices, 
practised by many of your Majesty's Minis- 
ters, the delusive pretences, fruitless terrors, 
aand unavailing severities, that have, from 
time to time, been dealt out by them, in 
their attempts to execute this impolitic plan, 
or of traceing, thro’ a series of years past, 
the progress of the unhappy differences be- 
tween Great Britain and these colonies, 
which have flowed from this fatal source. 

Your Majesty's Ministers, persevering in 
their measures, and proceeding to open hos- 
tilities for enforcing them, have compelled 
us to arm in our own defence, and have en- 
gaged us in a controversy so peculiarly ab- 
horrent to the affections of your still 
faithful colonists, that when we consider 
whom we must oppose in this contest, and 
if f continues, what may be the conse- 
quences, our own particular misfortunes are 
accounted by us only as parts of our dis- 
tress. 


In the printed version this word is. exer- 
tion. 5 
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Knowing to what violent resentments and 
incurable animosities, civil discords are apt 
to exasperate and inflame the contending 
parties, we think ourselves required by in- 
dispensable obligations to Almighty God, to 
your Majesty, to our fellow subjects, and to 
ourselves, immediately to use all the means 
in our power, not incompatible with our 
safety, for stopping the further effusion of 
blood, and for averting the impending ca- 
lamities that threaten the British Empire. 

Thus called upon to address your Majesty 
on affairs of such moment to America, and 
probably to all your dominions, we are earn- 
estly desirous of performing this office, with 
the utmost deference for your Majesty; and 
we therefore pray, that your? royal mag- 
nanimity and benevolence may make the 
most favourable construction of our expres- 
sions on so uncommon an occasion. Could 
we represent in their full force, the senti- 
ments that agitate the minds of us your 
dutiful subjects, we are persuaded your 
Majesty would ascribe any seeming deviation 
from reverence in our language, and even in 
our conduct, not to any reprehensible inten- 
tion, but to the impossibility of reconciling 
the usual appearances of respect, with a just 
attention to our own preservation against 
those artful and cruel enemies, who abuse 
your royal confidence and authority, for the 
purpose of effecting our destruction. 

Attached to your Majesty's person, family, 
and government, with all deyotion that prin- 
ciple and affection can inspire, connected 
with Great Britain by the strongest tles that 
can unite societies, and deploring every event 
that tends in any degree to weaken them, 
we solemnly assure your Majesty, that we 
not only most ardently desire the former 
harmony between her and these colonies may 
be restored, but that a concord may be estab- 
lished between them upon so firm a basis 
as to perpetuate its blessings, uninterrupted 
by any future dissentions, to succeeding gen- 
erations in both countries, and to transmit 
your Majesty's Name to posterity, adorned 
with that signal and lasting glory, that has 
attended the memory of those illustrious 
personages, whose virtues and abilities have 
extricated states from dangerous convulsions, 
and, by securing happiness to others, have 
erected the most noble and durable monu- 
ments to their own fame, 

We beg leave further to assure your 
Majesty, that notwithstanding the sufferings 
of your loyal colonists, during the course of 
the present controversy, our breasts retain 
too tender a regard for the kingdom from 
which we derive our origin, to request such 
a reconciliation as might in any manner be 
inconsistent with her dignity or her welfare. 
These, related as we are to her, honor and 
duty, as well as inclination, induce us to 
support and advance; and the apprehensions 
that now oppress our hearts with unspeak- 
able grief, being once removed, your Majesty 
will find your faithful subjects on this con- 
tinent ready and willing at all times, as they 
ever have been, with their lives and fortunes, 
to assert and maintain the rights and intcr- 
ests of your Majesty, and of our Mother 
country. 

We, therefore, beseech your Majesty, that 
your royal authority and influence may be 
graciously interposed to procure us relief 
from our afflicting fears and jealousles, Oc- 
easioned by the system before mentioned, 
and to settle peace through every part of 
your dominions, with all humility submitting 
to your Majesty's wise consideration whether 
it may not be expedient for facilitating those 
important purposes, that your Majesty be 
pleased to direct some mode, by which the 
united applications of your faithful colonists 
to the throne, in pursuance of their common 
councils, may be improved into a happy and 
permanent reconciliation; and that, in the 


The word Majesty's is here inserted In the 
printed version, 
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mean time, measures may be taken for pre- 
venting the further destruction of the lives 
of your Majesty's subjects; and that such 
statutes as. more immediately distress any 
of your Majesty’s colonies may be repealed. 

For by such arrangements as your Maj- 
esty’s wisdom can form, for collecting the 
united sense of your American people, we are 
convinced your Majesty would receive such 
satisfactory proofs of the disposition of the 
colonists towards their sovereign and parent 
state, that the wished for opportunity would 
soon be restored to them, of evincing the 
sincerity of their professions, by every testi- 
mony of devotion becoming the most dutiful 
subjects, and the most affectionate colonists. 

That your Majesty may enjoy a long and 
prosperous relgn, and that your descendants 
may govern your dominions with honor to 
themselves and happiness to their subjects, 
is our sincere and fervent prayer. 

John Hancock; Colony of New Hamp- 
shire, John Langdon; Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Thomas Cushing, Sam 
Adams, John Adams, Robt. Treat 
Paine; Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Pantations, Step Hopkins, 
Sam Ward; Colony of Connecticut, 
Elipht Dyer, Roger Sherman, Silas 
Deane; Colony of New York, Phil. Liv- 
ingston; Ja. Duane; John Alsop, Fran; 
Lewis, John Jay Robt., R. Living- 
ston, jun., Lewis Morris, Wm. Floyd, 
Henry Wisner; New Jersey, Will Liy- 
ingston, John D Hart, Richa 
Smith; Pennsylvania, John Dickinson; 

B. Franklin, Geo. Ross, James Wilson, 
Chas. Humphreys. Edw. Biddle; 
Counties of New Castle, Kent, and 
Sussex on Delawar, Caesar Rodney, 
Tho, McKean, Geo. Read; Maryland, 
Mat. Tilghman, Theo. Johnson, Jun,, 
Wm. Paca, Samuel Chase, Tho. Stone; 
Colony of Virginia, P. Henry, Jr., 
Richard Henry Lee, Edmund Pendle- 
fon, Benj. Harrison, Th. Jefferson; 
North Carolina, Will Hooper, Joseph 
Hewes; South Carolina, Henry Middle- 
ton, Tho. Lynch, Christ Gadsden, J. 
Rutledge, Edward Rutledge? 


* Endorsed: “Petition of the Congress to 
the King. Sept. 1, 1775—delivered to the 
Earl of Dartmouth by Messrs. Penn and Lee.” 
The text is taken from the original petition, 
reproduced in facsimile in Stevens's Fac- 
similies of Manuscripts in European Archives 
relating to America, No. 454. 


Hunting of Wild Horses on Federal Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, Iam plac- 
ing in the Recorp today a statement 
delivered by Mrs. Velma B. Johnston 
before the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on July 15, 1959, in behalf of my bill, 
H.R. 2725, to prohibit the inhumane 
hunting. of wild horses and burros and 
the poisoning of their watering holes in 
the grazing aréas of six or seven of our 
Western States. 

As you know this bill has received the 
attention of the Nation and many of the 
Members have received from hundreds 
to thousands of letters from their con- 
stituents. Iam placing it in the RECORD 
80 that the Members as well as the Na- 
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tion may have a chance to read this 
excellent and factual report from a per- 
son who has personally accumulated the 
documented evidence over the last 10 


years. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the fight for the 
mustang has come a long way in the past 
few years. 

From a room in the courthouse of the 
pioneers in Virginia City, Nev., where are 
recorded the history-making events of the 
fabulously wealthy Comstock lode that 
changed the fate of a nation, it has come to 
the Capitol of that Nation—some 2,200 miles 
as the crow fies. From a mere handful of 
50 or so firm believers in his right for sur- 
vival, it has come to an awareness through- 
out the country of his desperate plight, re- 
sulting in a mighty plea on his behalf. 
Surely there is merit in this effort, or these 
things would not be so. 

Two points I must clarify for the record: 

First. Throughout my many years of work 
in connection with efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion that will not only protect, but will con- 
trol these colorful byproducts of the settling 
of our western country—the mustang and 
the burro—I have used the situation as it 
exists In Nevada as the basis of my state- 
ments. It ls by no means because I wish to 
point to Nevada as the only place where this 
flagrant abuse of these animals is carried 
on—but rather because I do not have the 
facilities to take in as much territory as do 
those opposing such legislative measures, and 
I have confined my statements to the area 
about which I know. The truckloads of 
horses brought from Wyoming, Idaho, and 
other States beyond the boundaries of Ne- 
vada would indicate that exploitation of the 
animals is as widespread elsewhere as it is in 
the State that is my home. 

With this in mind, I shall continue to use 
Nevada as the location for the account that 
follows. Its area is 110,540 square miles, and 
its population was estimated in July 1956, at 
247,000, most of which is centered in and 
around the cities of Reno, Las Vegas, Sparks, 
Elko, Ely, Carson City, Henderson, Fallon, 
Austin, and Winnemucca. Consequently, the 
State is made up principally of uninhabited 
areas, more than 80 percent of which are 
public domain lands. Because of the almost 
negligible precipitation, the land is arid, but 
cattle raising, and sheep raising are impor- 
tant industries. For each man, woman and 
child in the State, there is one-half square 
mile of land should he care to use it. For 
each mustang there are 20 square miles of 
land, and we would like for him to be able 
to use some of it; for, of the hundreds of 
thousands of these animals that once roamed 
the State, there are approximately 5,000 left. 

Second I use the term “mustang” through- 
out my material as it is set out in Roget's 
Thesaurus: range horse, mustang, broomtatl, 
cayuse (all chiefly western United States), 
and as it comes to us from the Spanish mes- 
teno: belonging to the graziers, strayed, wild. 
I use the term “wild horse” simply to get 
away from the overuse of the word “mus- 
tang.” 

There was a time in the early history of 
Nevada, when the mustangs overran the 
ranges to the extent that they seriously 
jeopardized what Hmited grazing was avall- 
able. Every mouthful of range grass was 
needed for the growing herds of cattle and 
sheep, and ranchers took matters into their 
own hands; thousands of mustangs were 
captured and killed, and the remainder of 
the wild horses were driven into the rocky 
and barren desert hills where they learned 
to eke out a living. 

However, the actual turning point in the 
history of the wild horse came with the rise 
of the canned pet food business, and the 
demand for fresh horse meat sold in pet 
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shops. Once the big slaughter got under- 
way, the wlid horse was doomed—for now 
his extermination served two purposes: a 
vast amount of range clearance was acconti- 
plished, and his carcass provided cheap meat 
for the processors. With this in mind, pro- 
fessional hunters moved in, for it was a 
lucrative business. In the years immediate- 
ly following the end of World War II, more 
than 100,000 of the animals were removed 
from the State. The old technique of 
roundihg up horses with crews of hard- 
riding cowboys was too slow and too costly, 
so the airborne cowboy came into being. 
The mustangs are driven at breakneck speed 
by planes from thelr meager refuge in the 
rough and barren rimrock onto flatlands or 
dry lake beds, where the chase is taken up 
by hunters on fast-moving trucks and the 
mustangs are pursued to exhaustion. Some- 
times they are burdened with heavy and 
terrifying devices which are attached to 
them by skillful ropers operating from the 
trucks. Sometimes they are driven into box 
canyons from which there is no escape— 
other times into fan-shaped trapping cor- 
rals, where the violent contact with the en- 
closing wires haye caused serious and pain- 
ful injuries occasionally resulting in death 
from loss of blood, The horses are some- 
times tied and left where they He until sum- 
cient are driven in to begin loading opera- 
tions. Sidelining is one method of tying— 
& front and hind foot are tied together, and 
when the horse fights, because he will fight 
his confinement savagely, the legs are rope- 
burned until there is no hide left on them. 
To load them, they are dragged up a ramp 
by saddle horses, in any position in which 
the mustang drags best. Colts are left be- 
hind because they do not weight enough to 
Warrant their long haul to the processing 
centers.. They have little chance of survival. 
The requirements of the market are simple: 
the animals must be ambulatory and in 
quantity. The suppliers are paid by the 
Pound—thus the more horses, the more 
Money. Crowded into trucks for the long 
haul, loaded without regard to size, fighting 
as they will for release from their confine- 
Ment, casualties are numerous, and their 
Condition reflects the roughness of their 
treatment. 

I have gone over the methods of opera- 
tion briefly, in order to save your time, but 
the eyewitness stories to the preceding state- 
ments can be found on pages 20 to 24 of 

Mustang Presentation: Part I.“ which is 
furnished to you for your record, Also in- 
Cluded are pictures which you have no doubt 
seen, that were taken on an actual roundup 
in northern Washoe County, Nev, in the 
fall of 1951. The circumstances under 
Which the pictures were taken are interest- 
Ing, in that the photographer, Gus Bundy, 
went along as a truckdriver in order to ob- 
tain them. In the truck with him, was a 
Photographer for Life magazine, Bud Gour- 
ley, ho also took many pictures, The maga- 
Zine did not use the material, and its no 
doubt still in its files. From Mr. Bundy's 
negatives, numbering 150 to 200, the selec- 

ions were made to present the proper se- 
Menge. It would be impossible to obtain 
current pictures, just as it would be impos- 
atbie to obtain pictures of a criminal re- 
enacting his crime for the benefit of a jury. 
Favorable changes would of course be made. 

Owever, the same men who have engaged in 
a dubious business through the years are 
y © Sime ones still operating, and there is 
no reason to believe that they have changed 
80 efective a method of capture, particularly 
in view of the condition of the horses that 
they capture, 

Wide scale operations were carried on for 
& period of years, with the clearance of the 
Bureau of Land Management responsible for 
the regulation and use of the public lands. 
k ey have been carried on with their full 

howledge—in spite of protests from individ- 
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uals outraged at the practice—and as an 
official in the Reno, Nev., area pointed out: 
“This program was carried out without cost 
to the Government except some assistance in 
building holding corrals and truck trails 
when needed, and unclaimed horses were 
taken by the people operating the airplanes 
under title from the State and sold as com- 
pensation for their work.” What the officials 
have failed to take into account, is the fact 
that the humane aspect has been completely 
disregarded, and the public would have much 
preferred to have had necessary range clear- 
ance carried on at a price, provided it had 
been properly supervised, humanely carried 
out, and intelligently planned. We have no 
quarrel with the land agencies responsible 
for our public lands insofar as controls are 
concerned—but we do vigorously object to 
the manner in which the clearance has been 
carried on and the manner in which controls 
are proposed. 

The most crowded course in the world is 
the course of least resistance, and it would 
appear to me that when confronted with the 
problem of the mustang when it was a prob- 
lem, this course has been consistently fol- 
lowed. This bad pattern, once established, 
has been difficult to change. 

At the stormy meeting in Virginia City, 
Ney.. in 1952 when the board of county com- 
missioners took the first step that had yet 
been taken toward the abolishing of alr- 
plane and mechanized roundups by adopt- 
ing a resolution prohibiting the practice 
within the boundaries of Storey County, a 
newspaper carried the story, and of great 
significance is their account of the battle: 
“Their adversaries are a group of sheep- 
men in Storey County who claim that the 
free and uninhibited movements are in- 
jurious to grazing land. Also subscribing to 
this outlook are commercial rendering 
works officials who believe it their right to 
conduct wild horse chases by airplane, and 
corral and transport the animals to the 
rendering works,” Permission for the pro- 
posed roundup that touched off the violent 
opposition had already been granted by the 
Bureau of Land Management for that dis- 
trict. 

The necessity for wide-scale range clear- 
ance operations is behind us now, and the 
one polnt upon which we are all possibly in 
agreement is that, except in widely remote 
instances, the mustangs are no longer & 
threat to the ranges. Private interests have 
again won in their demands for the monop- 
olistic use of the ranges to the exclusion of 
everything not commercially profitable. Be- 
cause so few of the animals are left, it is 
now that we should not only pass legisla- 
tion for their protection, but plan for their 
control as well, so that there will never again 
be an excuse for the mass extermination 
programs as heretofore. 

Today's wild horse is not the glamorous 
mustang of long ago—the fiercely proud, 
vallant and beautiful animal that roamed 
our Western country when this country was 
young. He Is, for the most part, underfed, 
scrubby, and inbred. Since he has become 
the target for wholesale mechanized round- 
ups, he has been driven almost from the 
face of the earth, and has had to split up 
into small bands, and live where forage is 
scarce. He has been pushed to environments 
where no horse should be able to endure, 
yet he has adapted to that environment and, 
with barely a fighting chance, has survived. 
His habitat is high in remote areas where 
other livestock does not run, and he comes 
down only when driven to by lack of feed 
and water. For this, he Is pursued and 
captured. 

In the past, the wild horse bands fur- 
nished virtually the only supply of animals 
for ranch use, and even in recent years, many 
of the ribbon winners in stock horse con- 
tests have come from mustang bunches, 
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They respond rapidly to good care, and al- 
though they do not become very large, they 
do become efficient, handsome, hardy all- 
around useful animals. They are alert and 
intelligent, besides being fast and strong. 
Their adaption to their rigorous environment 
has given them the ability to fend for them- 
selves on the open range during bitterly cold 
winters and hot dry summers, They can 
and do buck hard when the occasion war- 
rants it, but they make good cow ponies or 
saddle horses when treated with kindness. 
One of our own fine saddle horses is out of 
a mustang mare that was bred to a blooded 
stallion. Besides his beauty and good dis- 
position, he has a rugged hardiness that none 
of our others have had, 

In the case for the mustang, much has 
been said as to the benefits they bring to the 
Tanges, and those subscribing to this belief 
are as strong as those who take the opposite 
view. This phase is discussed at length in 
the detailed presentation, and this report is 
not for the purpose of establishing their po- 
tential benefit or their potential detriment 
to the ranges. I, personally, prefer to believe 
they are indeed the benefit that many de- 
clare they are. 

I have discussed at length, with a man 
who has done considerable work in range 
management and research, this matter of 
what to do with the mustangs. He has sug- 
gested a plan which was submitted in the 
original material, and which I outline here: 

That the horses be placed under the strict 
ownership and control of the Government, 
with skilled custodians to periodically dis- 
pose of the inferior animals by shooting. 
They must know horses thoroughly and be 
excellent marksmen to insure humane han- 
dling and treatment of the horses. He feels 
that in time, a fine specimen of horse will 
.be the result, proving to be an outstanding 
asset to the country. With ample feed and 
water, and lack of harassment, a mustang 
will respond remarkably fast in ap; 
and disposition. When the herds are built 
up into the fine animals they once were, 
before their constant harassment and pur- 
sult by the airplanes, upon application to 
the agency responsible for them, individuals 
may acquire them for their own use 
periodically the custodians to round up a 
number of the horses from which the appli- 
cants may make their selections. He does 
not feel that they should be hunted by any 
individual whatsoever, except under strict 
supervision of the professional custodians of 
the herds, and they should be at all times 
under the complete control of the Govern- 
ment agency responsible for them. It is 
his opinion, also, that it will be a long time 
before their numbers will increase to the 
point where they will present any threat to 
the ranges. He submits this also, for in- 
clusion in protective legislation for the mus- 
tangs, and I heartily endorse it: That the 
same regulations, protection and control be 
made to apply to the burros of the western 
ranges, and that any law include horses, 
mares, colts, and burros. The little burros, 
offspring of the early-day prospectors’ faith- 
ful animals which were turned out into the 
hills, when they were no longer of use, have 
been the victims of widespread abuse and 
wanton destruction in many of the Western 
States in recent years. A fine editorial has 
appeared in the July 1959 issue of Western 
Horseman magazine, and a plan along the 
lines suggested above has been offered 
therein. 

Because they cannot be successfully kept 
in enclosed areas, they will naturally roam, 
and it is possible that there will be individ- 
uals who, for purely selfish, financial, or sa- 
distic reasons, will take matters into their 
own hands and in their own way dispose of 
any trespasser on the ranges. We can only 
hope that those individuals will be in the 
minority, and in any event, the abolishing of 
the comparatively easy means of airplane and 
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other mechanized methods now employed 
will cut down the percentage against them. 

To delude ourselves with the thought that 
all of this is past history and won't happen 
agnin, I have this to say: Even in the past 
few months when mustang fever has been 
raging at high temperatures throughout the 
United States, and in the face of strong pub- 
lic opinion, there have been innumerable 
roundups—possibly in an endeavor to get all 
of the animals possible before the practice is. 
stopped. Another bloody chapter was written 
on February 28, 1959, a few miles from Reno, 
Nev. Twenty-five or more of the animals 
were rounded up by a professional horse 
hunter from Wyoming, together with some 
local operators, in a remote public range area 
upon which the grazing rights belong to a 
prominent cattle rancher. A witness to the 
handling of the animals reported that the 
cruelty was extreme. The operators were 
apprehended, but the sheriff released them 
because there had been a permit granted by 

the Bureau of Land Management to the cattle 
rancher to have the horses rounded up in the 
area, and the roundup took place on public 
lands. The horses were kept for several days 
in a corral for shipment out of Reno, and 
one ot the men from the sheriff's office, and 
some individual witnesses, took pictures of 
them for me. These pictures are Included in 
“Mustang Presentation: Part H.“ handed to 
you today, and some of the injuries to the 
animals are plainly visible. No treatment for 
the injuries was administered. Left in the 
area of approximately 200 square miles where 
the roundup occurred, were a stallion, a colt 
and the carcass of a horse that did not sur- 
vive the rounding up process. Three other 
roundups were averted by individual inter- 
vention, 

A report was recently made to me by a 
Sparks, Nev., woman, a Mrs. Clark, who, with 
her husband, frequently goes into an area 
in northeastern Nevada where fine herds of 
deer have ranged the year round, and where 
forage is abundant, There were wild horse 
bands in that area, too. These are her words 
regarding a trip into that region in the fall 
of 1957: “We found the deer so frightened 
that they took down into the bottom of 
draws and ran like scared rabbits. Fawns 
were very scarce and we watched for hours 
in the brush where they hid. Even a hawk 
fiying over frightened them into panic. We 
sighted about six head of wild horses which 
were all we could find in the area, and 
watched them at the watering hole. They 
would hardly take long enough to drink, 
but would just get a few sips, then run.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark went into nearby Mon- 
tello to see if anyone knew the cause of 
these conditions, so different from previous 
visits there, and were informed that exten- 
sive horse planing had been going on. 
“We think the very noticeable lack of fawns 
is due to the does having been run and 
losing thelr young, or possibly the terrified 
scattering of the herds caused abandon- 
ment of the very young and they did not 
survive,” she added. 

Nevada's laws prohibit the pursuit, for 
the purposes of capturing or killing, of any 
wild, unbranded horse, mare, colt, or burro, 
by means of airborne or motorized vehicles, 
The prohibition does not apply to Federal 
lands for the simple reason that had we not 
agreed to that amendment to our measure, 
as originally introduced, the bill would likely 
not have come out of committee. We knew 
at the time that it would not accomplish 
that for which we were striving, but passage 
of State legislation would be a foot in the 
Goor, and we agreed, with the full intent 
of later taking the matter through channels 
that would prohibit the planing on public 
lands, as we are now doing. 

There are maps available from which one 
can easily determine the boundaries of the 
public lands, but there are no such clear 
black and white delineations either in the 
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air or on the ground. Conflicts arise as to 
whether planing has been done on State or 
privately owned lands where it is prohibited, 
or on Federal lands where it is not. The 
law also requires that the participants in 
roundups obtain the permission of the board 
of county commissioners in the county in 
which the roundup is to take place, includ- 
ing public rangelands. Commissioners, being 
elected officials, are dependent for the con- 
tinuation of their political careers upon the 
votes of their constituents. It could easily 
happen that in counties where the interests 
of the greater part of the voters are best 


` served by mustangs annihilation, the issuing 


of such permits would not meet with suf- 
ficient opposition as to warrant their 
withheld. County lines, clearly shown upon 
a map, are not as clearly established in the 
field. 

In addition to Storey County, I know at 
present of another particular section in 
Nevada where the county commissioners have 
so far held the line, in spite of being besieged 
by as many as a dozen applicants at a time 
for a permit to capture horses. We watch 
this situation closely, for in this area, safely 
remote unless hunted by airplanes which 
would not be prohibited because they are 
public lands, are some bands of wild horses 
that have, for many years, enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the cattle interests who have held 
the grazing rights, and hunting of the 
horses has not been permitted by these in- 
terests. Following a change of ownership, 
no such vigilant watch is kept for marauders, 
and opportunists in the area are eager to run 
those wild horses. Should this be accom- 
plished, and the animals indiscriminately 
disposed of, a very wonderful chapter in the 
history of the West will come to an end, and 
nothing can ever restore it. When the 
mechanized age came into its own and Wells 
Fargo discontinued the use of horses to draw 
its stagecoaches and freight wagons, it was 
in this area that their fine animals were 
turned loose, and the horses in those bands 
today are descendants of the Wells Fargo 
horses. Yet their fate is dependent upon so 
fragile a thread as the outcome of an elec- 
tion which could easily put into office a 
county commissioner who might not be dis- 
posed in their favor. 

It is not fair to these officials to place 
upon them the burden of decision between 
State and Federal jurisdiction—or local for“ 
or “against” factions. There aren't enough 
of the horses left to warrant open season on 
them and there is no margin of safety in the 
situation as It is. 

The Department of the Interior has no 
objection to the enactment of H.R. 2725 
which is proposed to amend chapter 3 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to prohibit 
the use of aircraft or motor vehicles to hunt 
certain wild horses or burros on land belong- 
ing to the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; provided the following amendment is 
added: 

“Provided, That the aforesaid activities 
may be permitted, for purposes of carrying 
out Federal responsibilities, by the particu- 
lar Federal land management agency respon- 
sible for management of the said public land 
or ranges, or such Federal agency may au- 
thorize such activities in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of permits issued 
by such agency.” 

Should this amendment be added to the 
proposed legislation, not only would the 
Federal land agencies be carrying on thelr 
monopolistic control of the public lands 
under the authority of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, but they would be strengthened in their 
position by an act of Congress, and we can 
not let this happen. 

The Department is on record as opposing 
any form of cruelty, poisoning or indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of the animals and advances 
the opinion that the current problem arises 
from so-called bootleg horse gathering 
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operations. In the first place, the legisla- 
tion is not aimed solely at the bootleg 
operations which have played a large part 
in this problem. Its purpose is to stop the 
hunting and capture of the animals by air- 
plane and trucks by anyone, for the num- 
bers of the animals are so small that no 
longer is there any reason for the mass cap- 
ture of them as has been done in the past. 
By removing this comparatively easy method 
of capture, we feel it will no longer be 
worth the while of the professional hunters 
to operate, elther for themselves, for indi- 
vidual ranchers, or for the Government, for 
it has been the practice of the land man- 
agement agencies which may not be 
equipped to carry on the operations within 
their own personnel to turn over the actual 
rounding up to private professional opera- 
tors. 2 

It may be possible for humane rounding 
up of the horses to be accomplished by 
plane, as the report states, but there has 
been no evidence of it in the roundups to 
our knowledge. Certainly the appearance of 
the animals after their so-called humane 
capture would indicate otherwise. As for 
proper supervision to which the Department 
report refers, when is it done, and by whom? 
We submit, for your consideration, our feel- 
ings on this matter, contained in a letter 
to Mr. E. J, Palmer, Supervisor, U.S. Bureau 
of Land Management, Reno, Nev., under date 
of April 28, 1959: 

“My colleagues do not believe that humane 
herding of the horses and burros can be done 
by aircraft or mechanized vehicles. We also 
feel that if they are in such rugged terrain 
as to preclude the possibility of horseback 
roundups, then surely that terrain Is not 
usable as range for cattle and sheep. Also, 
running of mares with young colts, or mares 
in foal, no matter how carefully it is done, 
can result in injury or death to the animals, 
and from a plane is is impossible to cut out 
particular ones in rounding up a band.” 
The foregoing was in response to a request 
by the local district supervisor to consider 
the addition of an amendment similar to 
the one proposed by the Department of the 
Interior. 

In its report, the Department is concerned 
that because of the vast areas of rugged 
public domain land, the enactment of our 
legislation might leave room for doubt as 
to the intent of a Federal agency in employ- 
ing aircraft for other necessary functions. 
From our standpoint, the same rugged pub- 
lic domain land, sparsely settled and tre- 
mendously vast, precludes the possibility of 
proper policing and oftentimes a roundup is 
not known until the horses are captured. 
H.R. 2725 does not prohibit the use of air- 
planes or airborne equipment for spotting 
or for any of the other uses to which they 
are put by the Department that are stuted 
in the report, but specifically refers to horses, 
mares, colts, or burros, and the rounding up 
of them by airplane or mechanized vehicles 
for the purpose of capturing or killing. It 
is elementary to assume that a plane flying 
low, with a band of horses running closely 
grouped on the ground ahead of it, Is not 
scouting fires, patrolling the range, estab- 
lishing trespass, eto. It is the nature of the 
wild horses to seck refuge from these planes, 
and they will scatter in many directions, or 
attempt to hide in the sparse folage that 
dots the Nevada bills. It is because of this 
characteristic that a shotgun is usually car- 
ried in the plane and frequently used to 
flush the horses from hiding and to keep 
them bunched and running in the right di- 
rection. It is commendable that humane 
treatment of animals is consistently required 
by the Bureau of Land Management, and it 
is right they should require it. There again, 
because of the vastness of the operation, and 
the great distance from the source of the 
requirements, inhumane treatment more 
often results than not. Remember, these 
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men are operating on the basis of the more 
horses, the more money from the processors, 

It is the opinion of the Department of the 
Interior, as expressed in its report to this 
committee, that. there is little danger that 
either the wild horses or burros will be ex- 
terminated. We take exception to the state- 
ment on the grounds that not only has the 
netual removal of the horses from the ranges 
through capture and slaughter caused exten- 
sive reductions in their numbers, but those 
managing to elude thelr pursuers have been 
driven into ever more remote areas where 
feed and water Is almost nonexistant result- 
ing in the drastic weakening of the strain 
and the fallure of many to survive in the 
barren areas.. It would not take long, under 
these conditions, for the animals to become 
extinct through starvation and exposure to 
the extremely rigorous conditions under 
which they are obliged to exist, 

The administration of the public lands is 
& big job, and it is not our desire to make 
it a more difficult one. The ranges are in 
bad shape, but I do not accept any inference 
that their condition in recent years is due 
to the so-called depredations of the wid 
ones, It is my observation and opinion that 
these conditions haye been brought about by 
the misuse and abuse of these public lands 
by those owners of domestic stock who haye 
Consistently overgrazed the sparse forage, and 
by the agencies whose responsibility it is to 
Prevent this overgrazing, but which have 
somehow been unable to do so. 

I can appreciate the Department's anxiety, 
but I wish to point out that only controls 
are required now, and those in a few specific 
locations. The De ent has never tried 
carrying these controls out without the use 
of planes—so how can It be so sure there is 
no other way than through the use of them. 

or operations were for range clearance, 
and that seems to have been accomplished 
insofar as the mustangs are concerned. The 
Past record of atrocities and brutalities is not 
conducive to any favorable consideration of 
methods to continue along the same lines. 
The fact remains that in this area, at least, 
Government-authorized operations have 

n carried on by the same outside per- 
zonnel that has carried on roundups for in- 
Gividual exploitation, and the same brutal 
Pattern of operation has been followed. We 
cannot let this continue, and nothing has 
n offered to guarantee that it would be 
hanged. For the record, our objections to 
r iad H.R. 2725 along the lines 

t report are emphaticall 

registered. a i 5 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Mrs.). VELMA B. JOHNSTON, 


Statement by the Honorable 
John C. Dreier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


s MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
fare to the attention of our colleagues 
6 © following statement by the Hon- 
aoe John C. Dreier, U.S. representa- 
Ore at the meeting cf the Council of the 
tion of American States, on the 

Ri nican request for invocation of the 
155 Treaty on July 10, 1959, as released 
the State Department on that date. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JoHN C. 
Darter, US. REPRESENTATIVE, aT THE MEET- 
ING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES, ON THE DOMINICAN RE- 
QUEST FOR INVOCATION OF THE RIO TREATY 
Jux 10, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, the Council is now for the 

third time in the last 3 months considering 

a situation involving a threat to the peace 

in the Caribbean area. 

Last April, the Council was asked by the 
Government of Panama to invoke the Rio 
Treaty and send an investigating committee 
to that country because of an invasion of 
its territory by an armed force, consisting 
largely of Cubans, which had come from 
Cuba with the evident purpose of overthrow- 
ing the Government of Panama. The Gov- 
ernment of Cuba took immediate measures 
to cooperate with the Government of Panama 
in this matter. Prompt action by the OAS 
was instrumental in resolving this problem 
in accordance with inter-American principles. 

It was the hope of many members of the 
Council, including the representative of the 
United States, that the effective opposition 
of the Organization of American States to 
armed intervention of this kind would serve 
to discourage further efforts of that sort. 

However, forces apparently exist in the 
Caribbean area that are determined to pro- 
mote and assist revolutionary activities in 
other countries in violation of the principles 
of the Havana Convention in 1928 on the 
Duties and Rights of States in the Event of 
Civil Strife, On June 3, the Government of 
Nicaragua reported that its territory had 
been invaded by armed forces coming from 
another country with the purpose of over- 
throwing the Government of Nicaragua and 
that further invasions were threatened. The 
Nicaraguan Government requested the in- 
vocation of the Rio Treaty with a view to 
mainaining peace and security in the area. 
Again the Council responded favorably and 
took the steps which in the light of circum~- 
stances, seemed wise in order to carry out its 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
and security. 

The case of Nicaragua is still before the 
Council acting provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation. The report of the Informa- 
tion Committee established by the Council 
indicates that in addition to the first two 
attacks on Nicaragua, at lenst 3 additional 
armed expeditions were organized with a 
view to entering that country. Recent in- 
formation concerns a force of men which 
flew to Honduras a short time ago for the 
purpose of invading Nicaragua by its north- 
ern frontier. 

At its last two meetings on July 2 and 6, 
the Council received further evidence that 
the situation in the Caribbean far from being 
improved as a result of the action of the 
Organization of American States with respect 
to the cases of Panama and Nicaragua had 
deteriorated further. The representative of 
the Dominican Republic charged that two 
invasions of his country were organized, 
trained, and equipped in territory of the 
Republic of Cuba from which they departed 
with the evident purpose of starting and 
promoting civil war in the Dominican Re- 
public. The Dominican representative has 
also charged that large contingents are now 
being trained in Cuba for the purpose of 
initiating new invasions. This Council has 
received most categorical assurances from the 
Minister of State of Cuba that the charges 
contained in the Dominican note are without 
foundation. 

At the same time, the representative of 
Cuba has expressed the view that it is his 
country which is suffering a threat of attack 
from the Dominican Republic rather than 
vice versa, although the Government of Cuba 
has not requested any assistance from the 
Organization of American States. The rep- 
resentative of Venezuela, likewise rejecting 
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the charges made by the Dominican Repub- 
lic, has also expressed his concern over the 
propaganda attacks from Dominican sources 
against the Government of Venezuela, its 
president, and Venezuela institutions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Government of 
Haiti has informed the Council of its great 
concern over the growing tension in the 
Caribbean area which it feels constitutes a 
serious danger to its peace and tranquillity. 

It became evident to my government some 
time ago, and particularly in the develop- 
ment of the Nicaraguan case, that the Or- 
ganization of American States was faced 
with a very large and widespread problem 
with regard to the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Caribbean area, In many 
countries of the area, there are exiles seek- 
ing to overthrow tbe governments of their 
own countries, They have sought, and in 
many cases, have obtained, support from el- 
ments in various other countries. 

In many cases, these exiles are motivated 
by high ideals of democracy and justice. 
Many of them are concerned only with what 
they consider to be the interests of their 
own countries. However, it is equally clear 
that some of those responsible for these 
revolutionary movements organized in for- 
eign countries have either knowingly or un- 
knowingly become associated with political 
elements whose interests are far removed 
from those of any government represented 
around this table. To put it in simple terms, 
Communists have attempted, and with same 
success, to infiltrate those revolutionary 
movements in accordance with their well- 
established policy of taking advantage of any 
sort of disturbance and unrest to promote 
their own sinister designs. 

Under these circumstances, it has seemed 
to my Government that the consideration of 
individual controversies or conflicts between 
one government and another—or, as has 
been the case, between one government and 
unnamed attackers—constitutes a futile ap- 
proach to the solution of a serious problem. 
My Government has therefore for some time 
considered the desirability of suggesting a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers under the 
Charter of the OAS to consider the whole 
problem of the current tensions of the Car- 
ibbean and how the American governments, 
cooperating through the Organization of 
American States, may restore peace and se- 
curity, confidence and friendly relations 
among the sister republics of this important 
area. The United States has concluded that 
the time has come to proceed with an over- 
all study of this kind. We have, therefore, 
been happy to join with the Governments of 
Brazil, Chile and Peru in proposing at this 
time that a Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs be called under the 
Charter. 

The purpose of the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, as my Government sees it, would 
be to examine the present situation of the 
Caribbean on a broad front. The objective 
would not be to air or judge charges by one 
country against another. The task before 
the Foreign Ministers would rather be to re- 
view the reports and statements which hare 
been made avallable to the governments and 
to the Organization of American States on 
the general subject of ténsions in this area, 
to examine the cause thereof, and to sug- 
gest courses of action that will revitalize 
the principles on which the Organization of 
American States is based, principles which 
we know are essential to any system of co- 
operative international relations in this 
hemisphere. 

It is evident, Mr. Chairman, that basic 
principles of the Organization of American 


ent situation. One of these principles is 
that of nonintervention In the internal af- 
fairs of other states. The active participa- 
tion of foreign elements in efforts to over- 
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throw the governments of states in this area 
constitutes a definite threat to that princi- 
ple. If it is permitted to be violated in the 
present situation, it will be violated in- 
creasingly in the future. The foundation of 
our structure will then quickly crumble. 

Another principle affected here is that of 
collective security as set forth in the clear 
terms of the Rio Treaty and the Charter of 
the Organization. The OAS has developed a 
system without parallel elsewhere in the 
world for guaranteeing the security of states 
against aggression. This system applies 
equally to all members of the Organization. 
My Government believes that the inter- 
American system of peace and security, 
which is flexible enough and broad enough 
to meet virtually any type of situation that 
affects the security of a member state and 
the peace of the continent, must at all times 
be supported and made effective if our inter- 
American relationship is to endure. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is a matter 
of deep principle affecting the Caribbean 
situation which has to do with the desire of 
people of this hemisphere for an increas- 
ingly effective exercise of representative de- 
mocracy. My Government believes deeply 
that political democracy is the mòst desira- 
blue form of government for people who 
wish to live in freedom and dignity. We 
fully share the desires of those people who 
wish to see the exercise of democracy made 
more effective. 

The development of democratic institu- 
tions is no simple matter, however. Revolu- 
tions against authoritarian rule do not nec- 
essarily result in perfect democracy. The 
achievement of effective democracy depends 
upon many factors of cultural, historical. 
economic nature which are brought together 
in the political complex of any given state. 
Above all, democracy is a benefit that every 
people must win for Itself. 

Moreover, my Government is convinced 
that the maintenance of international peace 
and security under a system of justice and 
law is essential to the growth of democracy 
in this hemisphere. We cannot conceive of 
democracy flourishing in an area where states 
are subjected to constant tension requiring 
the unproductive diversion of human and 
economic resources to military ends. It 
therefore seems to us that democratic prog- 
ress which all of us seek requires among 
other factors a strict compliance with those 
very principles of nonintervention and col- 
lective security to which I have referred. 

There are indeed other ways in which the 
Organization of American States can and 
should encourage political and democratic 
development. My Government believes that 
this problem should be frankly and squarely 
faced by the Organization of American 
States at the proposed meeting of Foreign 
Ministers on the Caribbean problem. We are 
prepared to discuss any proposals which the 
other member states of the Organization be- 
lieve to be worthy of consideration within 
the principles and procedures of the Charter 
of the Organization. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the foregoing 
considerations, it is clear that my Govern- 
ment favors at this time the prompt ap- 
Proval of a resolution calling for a meeting 
of Foreign Ministers under the Charter of 
the OAS to consider in broad terms, and In 
the light of inter-American principles, the 
present serious situation in the entire Carib- 
bean area. My delegation recommends, 
therefore, that the resolution that has been 
presented by the Governments of Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, and the United States be ap- 
proved. The United States firmly belleves 
that the holding of a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers at this stage offers the most effec- 
tive and constructive approach to the seri- 
ous problem of the Caribbean and the most 
desirable way of revitalizing and strengthen- 
Ing the principles of the Organization of 
American States, 
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Who Wants Farm Subsidies? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Cotton 
Comments is a little bulletin published 
regularly by Robert Moore & Co. and 
edited by William C. Hope. The July 17 
issue was dedicated to the matter of farm 
subsidies, It posed a basic question as 
follows: 

WHo Wants HIGH PRICE SUPPORTS? 


With the Government sinking deeper and 
deeper into debt through its support of farm 
commodities; with the CCC surpluses ex- 
pected to reach the astronomical figure of 
$13 billion through the influx of price-sup- 
ported commodities from 1959 crops, and 
with Congress marking time in writing prac- 
tical farm legislation, the above question 
elicits deep thinking on the part of every. 
U.S, taxpayer. 

After haying made an exhaustive study of 
the subject, we belleve the question can be 
answered as follows: he consumer does not 
want them because he has, at last, become 
alerted—through an effective editorial cru- 
sade that is spreading throughout the Na- 
tion—that these supports promote inflation 
and are primarily responsible for his paying 
more for farm produce in the marketplace, 
while, at the same time, being taxed heavily 
in order that farmers can be subsidized. 
During the past, astute and power-seeking 
politicians have led the consumer to believe 
that his food and clothing costs have sky- 
rocketed due to unscrupulous middlemen. 
Such, however, is not the whole case be- 
cause there is a built-in high first cost 
stemming from the effect of high price sup- 
ports; this is before a middleman ever 
touches the commodities. This artificial 
first cost for food and fiber items robs con- 
sumers of their hard-earned dollars under 
the guise that it is necessary for a dynamic 
farm economy. Food and clothing take a 
big chunk out of every family’s budget and 
any increase in these items means a lower 
standard of living for the average family, 
depriving it of many pleasures and comforts 
that it could otherwise have. 

The administration does not want them. 
Ever since President Elsenhower took over 
the reins of Government in 1952, both he 
and Secretary Benson, who took office at the 
same time, haye consistently fought against 
high support laws but they have been re- 
peatedly rebuffed by Congress, which has 
followed the lead of a few so-called farm 
experts in its membership who have been 
interested primarily in perpetuating them- 
selves in their political positions, The good 
men in Congress have complacently yoted 
laws recommended by these so-called experts 
without ascertaining for themselves the ac- 
tual damnge these laws have been infilcting 
upon our citizenry and the Government's 
fiscal structure. Furthermore our voting 
populace nre also at fault in that they have 
not elected men to Congress that are inter- 
ested in a continuation of the free enter- 
prise system that is the precious heritage 
of our forebears. 

Secretary Benson has stated: “Edmund 
Burke once said, ‘All that is necessary for the 
forcés of eyil to win in the world is for 
enough good men to do nothing.’ Make no 
mistake, the pillars of our economic system 
are being threatened today. They are being 
threatened by a strange and unlikely coali- 
tion of do-gooders, self-servers and subver- 
sives. The kind of thinking we must em- 
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brace Is the kind which believes in the free 
enterprise system, which values freedom, 
which accepts responsibility, which believes 
in the individual, and which resists the 
steady encroachment of an all-powerful 
Central Government. We have appled that 
kind of thinking to agriculture.” 

Secretary Benson has repeatedly called for 
& program that would take Government out 
of agriculture and has steadfastly promul- 
gated and stood by the following, known as 
his four freedoms for farmers: (1) More 
freedom to plant—so that farms can be run 
more efficiently; (2) more freedom to mar- 
ket—so that farm incomes can be increased; 
(3) more freedom to meet competition—so 
his four freedoms for farmers: “(1) more 
freedom from Government interference—so 
that farmers can again be independent and 
self-reliant." He has stressed the fact that 
farmers want Government at their side, not 
on their backs, The biggest threat we have 
today to our private marketing system is 
Government itself. We are permitting Gov- 
ernment to become the dominant force in 
our economy when, in reality, it should play 
a secondary role. The free marketing sys- 
tem will be in danger if Government price 
manipulation continues to grow. Through 
its pricing and sales programs, Government 
ean shrink or expand consumption. It can 
squeeze consumers out of the market or 
bring new consumers In.“ 

President Eisenhower has given his unqual- 
ifled approval to Secretary Benson's every 
word and action during their entire tenure 
of office and is reported to have said: “Ezra 
Benson will go down in history as one of the 
best Secretaries of Agriculture the Nation 
has ever had.“ There is no doubt of the fact 
that we would not presently be confronted 
with unmanageable surpluses if more people, 
both in and out of Congress, had heeded his 
advice when he took office back in 1952. 

The farmer does not want them. A recent 
survey by the Farm Journal indicated that 
78 percent of the farmers who answered be- 
lieve that present farm price supports are 
too high, while some 55 percent said they 
thought the Federal Government should get 
out of the agriculture business entirely. 
Highlighting the fact that farmers are dis- 
gusted with governmental controls is fur- 
nished by the national cotton referendum 
held in December 1958 for the purpose of es- 
tablishing quotas on the 1959 cotton crop. 
Out of 955,000 cottongrowers eligible to vote, 
only 275,000—or a mere 29 percent—exercised 
their franchise, Of those who did vote, 92 
percent approved quotas, but this 92 per- 
cent represented only 26 percent of the total 
of 955,000 eligible voters. The fact that 
680,000 eligible voters did not bother to vote 
at all readily indicates that a great majority 
of cotton farmers are lackadaisical about go- 
ing to the polls, like so many other U.S. citi- 
zens. Chances are they are disgruntled with 
Government controls but do nothing positive 
to throw off these shackles, while allowing 
about one-fourth of their number to set the 
pattern for their participation under our 
price-control laws. Furthermore, could it 
be that the one-fourth who did vote In favor 
of quotas were herded to the polls by selfish 
interests? When the price-support program 
got underway In earnest back in 1938, there 
was u total of 2.3 million cotton farmers who 
were eligible to vote, with 66 percent voting 
and 61 percent registering a vote in favor of 
quotas. 

The taxpayers do not want them. They are 
underwriting our agricultural program to the 
tune of about 87 billion annually, the third 
highest item in our Federal budget, being 
exceeded only by defense costs and interest 
on our sky-high national debt. However, ds 
mentioned above, our taxpayers are just now 
becoming alerted to this vicious taxation by 
an alert and crusading national press. 
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The question is: Who, then, wants high- 
price supports? Is it not high income that 
is wanted? — 
Rosrzt Moon & Co., 
WX. C. Horx. 


International Lending Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from 
Banking magazine will be of interest 
to the Congress and the country. 
INTERNATIONAL LENDING AGENCIES—OUT-OF- 

Pocket AND. OvuT-oF-HAND? 


(By Herbert Bratter) 


(Everybody likes a bargain. The “little 
guy” often feels he has a size-given right 
to get the better of a bargain with a “big 
guy! —a process that sooner or later cuts 
the “big guy” down to "little guy” size if 
he lets it gets out of hand. This situation 
rears its head in the international bank and 
lending agency situation, where the "little 
guy’? borrower shops the market of big 
guy” lending. agencies—and comes home 
with hard cash in soft terms. What this 
means in terms of U.S. dollars follows.) 

If you happen to be a Filipino operating 
a small industrial establishment and need- 
ing some equipment, materials, or services 
lor which you have been unable to save 
the capital, you can get the money from 
Uncle Sam in the form of a dollar loan on 
easy terms, repayable in pesos over the 
years. The interest rate will not only be 
far below prevailing Philippine rates, but 
considerably less than the U.S, Treasury it- 
self has to pay for long-term money. 

If you are a Chinese in the shipbuilding 
business in Talwan, you may borrow several 
million dollars from American banks, with 
the U.S. Government guaranteeing the loan, 
for a fee of 2 percent a year. 

If you are an Iranian official with a road 
Project in mind, a partner in a Guntemalan 
kenaf bag factory, a Dutchman wishing to 
emigrate from overcrowded Holland to spa- 
Clous Australia, a Somalian engaged in fish- 
Ing. the manager of a Ccylonese suburban 
raliway, the mayor of Karachi wanting to in- 
Stall water and sewage facilities, Congress 
has made it possible for you to get the money 
you want from the Development Loan Fund. 
You will get the loan in dollars which you 
Ste free to epend anywhere in the free world 
for equipment or services; and you may pay 
it of gradually in your own currency, how- 
ever soft it may be. 

This new U.S. Government bank, the De- 
Yelopment Loan Fund, provided for in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957, began opera- 
tions in 1958 and has already managed to 
get rid of some $700 million of U.S. taxpny- 
ers“ money. Since the launching of this 
Washington financial bargain basement 
through January this year the DLF, accord- 
ing to one of its press releases, “had formally 
been presented with loan proposals totaling 
Over $28 billion.” This figure, the release 
emitted to mention, was achieved with the 
help of the active solicitation of U.S, official 
Missions abroad, inspired by dispatches from 
the State Department on DLF's behalf. 

While Congress ponders the DLF's request 
for another $700 million installment for dis- 
Seminaticn in the vast underdeveloped na- 
tions of the non-Communist world, includ- 
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ing Yugoslavia, which is considered to be 
“outside the bloc,” the staff of the National 
Advisory Council under the direction of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Anderson is busily 
preparing a brief to justify congressional in- 
vestment in yet another billion dollar or 
bigger development bank, the International 
Development Association (the IDA), At the 
same time, in keeping with an administra- 
tion promise to the Latin Americans, the 
President already has submitted for con- 

onal approval the project for a billion- 
dollar (initially) mixed hard and soft cur- 
rency institution to be called the Inter- 
American Bank. 

The IDA, which has the blessing not only 
of the administration but also of Eugene 
Black, president of the World Bank, would 
be a subsidiary of that international lending 
agency. It is to be created by the nations 
which are members of the $10-billlon World 
Bank and, as its name indicates, will operate 
to help the underdeveloped countries among 
its membership. The project gets its steam 
from the theory that, if IDA Is not created, 
pressure in U.N. will be irresistible to set up 
the long-clamored-for SUNFED, the Special 
U.N. Fund for Economic Development, 
SUNFED, being U.N.-created, would include 
the U.S.S.R. in its board of directors. Mr. 
Black's reasoning seems to be that, if there 
Is going to be some such body anyway, it will 
be better that it be subsidiary of the World 
Bank—as is the International Finance Cor- 
poration (IFC)—than to have a direct off- 
spring of the U.N. 

INTER-AMERICAN BANK 


An Inter-American Development Bank 
has been proposed intermittently since 1889, 
and is evidently viewed by Latin Americans 
as another soft source of hard capital. Pro- 
visions for replenishment of the latter will be 
contained in the IADB’s charter. It, too, 
will have a built-in bargain basement, called 
Fund for Special Operations, loans from 
which may be partially or wholly repayable 
in the borrower's local currency. Forty-five 
percent of the IADB’s initial $1 billion is to 
be put up by Uncle Sam. But the Latin 
American countries are saying that they, of 
course, insist that the new IADH's manage- 
ment and operations not be subject to U.S. 
control, 

We already have, of course, the 25-year- 
old Export-Import Bank, now a $7 billion 
bank, all of whose loans carry the going 
interest rate and all of which are repayable 
in dollars. Its capital was increased by 82 
billion in 1958; Even though it was created 
to operate in areas and on projects in which 
private bank credit feared to tread, the 
EIB’s repayment record has been excellent. 
Being a U.S. Government institution, it is 
bound to take political considerations into 
account in its operations; so that this insti- 
tution, now under the presidency of Sam 
Waugh, formerly a commercial banker, en- 
deavors to make loans which are not only 
self-sustaining but which will add to the 
overall dollar-earning capacity of its bor- 
rowers, 

The operations of the World Bank—the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development—are in general similar in this 
respect to those of the Eximbank. The 
TERD’s loans are made in hard currencies 
and are expected to be repaid in the same or 
equivalent coin. And still they are designed 
to strengthen the economies of the bor- 
rowers, Unlike the Eximbank, much of the 
IBRD’s resources for lending are obtained 
by the flotation of bond issues, IBRD may 
spend the proceeds of its loans wherever it 
seems best, whereas the Eximbank loans are 
in effect tied for the benefit of U.S. exports 
of goods and services. Eximbank always 
has been much more directiy interested in 
exports than in imports, although it must 
be recognized that, if Eximbank’s loans ac- 
tually do serve to augment ultimately the 
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dollar-earning capacity of the borrowers, 
ipso facto U.S. imports of merchandise ulti- 
mately are increased due to the Bank’s ac- 
tivity. 

The tendency of Eximbank to tie its loans 
to exports of U.S. goods is evident in the 
bank's press releases and in its testimony 
before Congress. This relationship between 
its loans and US. exports is something 
Congressmen can readily see and appreciate. 
When the Congress in its wisdom also cre- 
ated the DLF and agreed to U.S. member- 
ship in the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund—the Bretton Woods insti- 
tutions which are now in process of 100 
percent expansion with Congressional as- 
sent—it evidenced less concern with their 
immediate effect on U.S. exports. The mo- 
tivating force at the time of Bretton Woods 
was less selfish and more in the spirit of 
helping the world recover from the war and 
develop. Even so, it may be pointed out 
that dollars lent. by such a bank as the 
DLF while initially spent, let us say, in 
Europe or Japan, ultimately will be re- 
turned by some recipient to this country 
either for the purchase of goods and sery- 
ices, for gold, or for investment here. At 
some time these dollars come home to roost, 
even though the DLF loan Is repaid In local 
currency. 

EXIMBANE’S POTENTIAL COMPETITORS 


This economic fact, however, can be of 
small consolation to the Eximbank as it 
sees the current multiplication of U.S. and 
international projects. The exist- 
ing DLF and the projected IADB and IDA, 
mentioned above, loom as competitors of 
the Eximbank., Potential borrowers from 
these new institutions will have the oppor- 
tunity to play off one lender against the 
others, as indeed has happened in the past 
in cases where applicants approached both 
the IBRD and the Eximbank. More re- 
cently it has been happening in the case of 
the DLF, Borrowers who ordinarily would 
bring their loan applications to Eximbank 
at 514 percent (and now 6 percent) have 
been getting money at 344 percent from 
DLF with no “strings” attached. All DLF 
loan applications must by law be first ten- 
dered to Eximbank. Only when turned 
down by EIB, for reasons it considers good 
and sufficient, may the DLF make the loan, 
regardless of those reasons. 

Thus, when Yugoslavia wanted a $22,500,- 
000 U.S. loan to equip a fertilizer plant with 
machinery purchased in Europe, Eximbank 
by reason of the place of purchase, turned 
down the application, but DLF lent the 
dollars. When Eximbank turned down 
Spain's request for a $22,600,000 rallway and 
irrigation loan on the grounds that Spain's 
dollar-repaying capacity was exhausted, the 
applicant, unperturbed, got the money down 
the street at DLF, evidently without the ne- 
cessity of being able to repay in dollars. 
“Iran, already the possessor of $53 million 
EIB line of credit, sought another #279 
million in Washington earlier this year, for 
roads, water and power, street paving, and 
slaughterhouses. It contacted the EIB, the 
DLF, and the IBRD. In the end it favored 
the DLF with the borrowing of $47,500,000 
at 3½ percent interest—instead of the 
5 percent and 514 percent it already was 
paying on its earlier EIB loans, With these 
low-cost DLF millions, Iran is now buying 
low-cost equipment outside the United 
States. 

Several applications of other countries 
to the United States have in effect stipu- 
lated that what is wanted is financial help 
from DLF, not EIB, because of: (a) the 
lower interest rate; (b) the longer terms; 
(c) the possibility of servicing the debt in 
local currencies; and (d) the freedom to 
spend the borrowed dollars anywhere in the 
world. 
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LOANS ABROAD, GIVEAWAYS 


The road traveled by American Govern- 
ment foreign aid since the wartime days of 
lend lease and postwar relief, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction has led to the DLF of 
today and brought us to the threshold of 
such new ventures as the IADB and IDA. 
Loans of Government money abroad, repay- 
able in what someone has called “soap- 
wrapper money, are a thinly disguised form 
of giveaway. Even the loans of the Exim- 
bank and World Bank repayable in dollars 
have been motivated primarily by a desire to 
aid the world. The economic problem 
posed by their repayment promises to be 
substantial, even with alleviation of the debt 
burden by the dollar's creeping shrinkage. 
If the United States should materially di- 
minish its annual additions to the world 
pool of dollars in the form of foreign ald 
because of increasing American concern over 
imports and the declining competitive power 
of U.S. industry, our official banks may show 
signs of placing some limit to the amount of 
sound loans they can extend abroad. 


Loss of Treasury Gold Since Early 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Walter E. Spahr. 
Although he is executive vice president 
of the Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy the views ex- 
pressed are his own and do not commit 
any of the other members of that com- 
mittee. Mr. Spahr is also professor 
emeritus of economics of New York Uni- 
versity. The article appeared in the 
July-August 1959 issue of American 
Opinion. 

Loss or Treasury Goro Since EARLY 1958 
(By Walter E. Spahr) 

Withdrawals since February 19, 1958: 
Foreign withdrawals of Treasury gold, which 
have been attracting considerable attention, 
began during the week following February 
19, 1958. On that date Treasury gold stood 
at $22,785 million. For the week ending 
December 31, 1958, the Treasury's gold was 
down to $20,526 million, a decline of $2,259 
million in 45 weeks. For the week ending 
May 13, 1959, the Treasury’s stock was $20,- 
251 million, down $2,534 million during the 
C4 weeks since February 19, 1958. 

No net exportation of gold; an increase in 
earmarking: There has not been any net ex- 
portation of gold during this period; each 
month February 1958-March 1959 (latest 
dota available) has shown a net importation 
Of gold—$234,600,000 for that period. 

Gold earmarked for foreign and interna- 
tional accounts increased $2,594,300,000, 
February 1958, to March 1959, inclusive, 
standing at $8,664,300,000 on March 31, 
1959—an alltime high level. Gold held 
under earmark for foreign account (at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York) is not 
included in the gold stock of the United 
States. Earmarked gold can arise either 
from withdrawals of Treasury stock by for- 
eign central banks and governments or by 
certain international financial institutions, 
such as the International Monetary Fund: 
or from gold e tions to the United 
States with instructions that it go into the 
earmarked fund. 
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Comparison with past withdrawals: The 
withdrawal of $2,534 million, during the 64 
weeks since February 19, 1958, amounts to 
approximately 11 percent of the $22,785 mil- 
lion of total gold stock for the week ending 
on that date. That is a relatively heavy 
percentage of withdrawal as compared with 
above average withdrawals in preceding years 
or periods. The withdrawal for the year 1958 
($2,259 million) was approximately 9.9 per- 
cent of Treasury stock for the week ending 
February 19, 1958. and approximately the 
same percentage if computed against total 
gold stock at the end of the year plus gold 
withdrawn. (Total gold stock is slightly 
larger than Treasury stock.) The preceding 
relatively heavy percentages of withdrawals 
(exports and earmarking), based upon total 
gold stock remaining at the end of the year 
plus gold withdrawn, were 7 in 1950; 6.7 
in 1928; 6 in 1944; 5.5 in 1933. The average 
of the yearly withdrawals for the 36 years, 
1922-57, was 1.3 percent. During 23 of 
these 36 years, there were additions to the 
Nation's (or Treasury) gold stock. 

Ratios of Treasury gold stock to nongold 
money and deposits: The ratio of our Treas- 
ury gold stock to all our nongold money and 
bank deposits stood at 7.85 percent on March 
25, 1959. This compares with 10.4 in Janu- 
ary, 1953; 9.6 average for 1933, the first year 
we were off the gold standard; 8.6 average for 
the period 1915-32, a gold standard period 
following the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System, during which the range for the yearly 
averages was from 6.7 to 10.9 percent. The 
highest ratio was 24.6 in 1941. 

Foreign short-term dollar claims on our 
gold: As of February 28, 1959, total foreign 
short-term dollar claims stood at $16,606 
million, the peak in our history. Of these 
only offictal claims ($8,746 million) and those 
of international institutions ($1,541 mil- 
lion) are directly convertible into dollars— 
a total of $10,287 million as of 28, 
1959. Foreign gold withdrawals in 1958 
amounted to 14.6 percent of the average 
monthly total foreign short-term dollar 
claims of that year ($15,520,330,000) or 
123 percent of those claims at the end of 
the year plus gold withdrawals for the year. 

Those foreign short-term dollar liabilities 
are potential claims on our Treasury gold 
stock of which only a relatively small per- 
centage is In general ever exercised. For the 
36 years, 1922-57, the average percentage 
of gold withdrawn amounted to 3.5 percent 
of foreign short-term dollar claims at the 
end of each year plus the gold withdrawals 
for the respective years. The range in yearly 
ratios of gold withdrawals to foreign short- 
term claims, so computed, for the years 
1922-57, was from zero, which occurred in 
23 of the 36 years to 37.1 percent in 1933. 
This 37.1 percent requires interpretation. 
In that year, foreign short-term dollar bal- 
ances were at the lowest level for any of 
the years 1922-58—$892 million (end of 
year). That 37.1 percent withdrawal in- 
volved only 5.5 percent of our total gold 
stock for the same year. The withdrawal 
of gold in 1958 amounted to 12.3 percent 
of total foreign short-term dollar claims 
at the end of that year plus gold with- 
drawals for the year and involved 9.9 per- 
cent of our Treasury gold stock at the end 
of the year plus gold withdrawals for the 
year. 

Thus we have 12.3 percent of claims exer- 
cised and 9.9 percent of gold stock with- 
drawn in 1958 as compared with an average 
of 3.5 percent of claims exercised and 13 
percent of gold withdrawn during the period 
1922-57. 

The comparison involved is therefore 
unusually unfavorable to the year 1958 as 
compared with the period 1922-57. There 
are yalid grounds for concern regarding, and 
for careful scrutiny of, these developments 
of 1958-59. 

Surplus gold stock still available for with- 
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drawal: For the week ending May 13, the 
Federal Reserve banks had a surplus above 
their legal reserve requirements of $8,560 
million in gold certificate reserves. The 
US. Treasury, on May 12, had a free gold 
balance of $394,402,711, thus giving a surplus 
of gold available for foreign withdrawals 
equal to $8,954,402,711. 

Since the Federal Reserve banks can, by 
paying tax penalties, go below their mini- 
mum reserve requirements of twenty-five 
percent if necessary, an even greater amount 
of gold could be paid out. 

Of the total foreign official short-term 
claims of $10,287 million; as of February 28, 
1959, which could be exercised, the principle 
of probability indicates that the prospects 
of a large percentage of such claims being 
exercised over a considerable period of time 
are relatively small unless our government 
persists in pursuing an inexcusable course 
of piling up additional foreign claims against 
our declining stock of gold. If we were to 
lose the highest percentage ever recorded, 
1922-58, the 37.1 percent of total claims 
in 1933, and apply it to the exercisable 
claims of $10,287 million in February 1959, 
the additional amount to be demanded 
would be $3,816,477,000 to cover which we 
have a surplus of $8,954,402,711, and even 
more if the reserve requirements of the 
Federal Reserve banks are breached. 

These facts do not mean that we could lose 
approximately $4 billion or $8 billion more 
of gold without experiencing serious conse- 
quences. Psychological reactions are import- 
ant factors; and public reactions to a per- 
sistent and relatively heavy loss of gold are 
highly unpredictable. At some point in such 
withdrawals confidence in the future value 
of the dollar could be seriously impaired and 
the dollar could suffer a heavy discount in 
foreign exchange because of the expectation 
that the Federal Reserve banks and Treasury 
would in due course reach the end of their 
capacity to pay out gold at the standard 
rate. Placing an embargo on further expor- 
tation of gold could be expected to precipitate 
a sharp discount in the value of our dollars 
in foreign exchange; and this depreciation 
could be expected to bring domestic deprecia- 
tion at closely-related rates. Maintenance 
of the value of our dollar in foreign exchange 
requires unhesitating redemption at par even 
if this involves impairment of the minimum 
Federal Reserve bank gold certificate ratio. 
There is, therefore, genuine danger in pur- 
suing with recklessness the course now be- 
ing followed by our Government. Piling up 
further foreign claims against our gold stock 
is inexcusable, particularly since there is no 
valid defense for permitting redemption of 
foreign claims in gold while our people are 
denied the right of redemption. 

Various attempts have been made to 
demonstrate that our gold supply is alrendy 
Inadequate or presently in danger. Such 
attempts are not in accord with facts. Much 
of this effort comes from those who are at- 
tempting to obtain another devaluation of 
our dollar, and a common device employed 
by those people is to offset all foreign short- 
term dollar claims aaginst our gold stock 
and to treat potential claims as though they 
would proye to be actual claims. Such a 
procedure cannot be defended. If that pro- 
cedure were applied to insurance companies 
or banks, for example, it could be demon- 
strated that all of them are in fact, bankrupt, 
The principle of probability based upon the 
lessons of experience is the only principle 
that is permissable if one's purpose is not 
to mislead. Every object of value is supplied 
in the light of the principle of probability; 
and we sre faced with the principle of prob- 
ability in respect to the future exercise of 
potential claims against our Treasury's stock 
of gold. 

Attempts to explain the Treasury's loss of 
gold: The attempts frequently made to state 
the reasons for the Treasury's loss of gold 
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rest largely upon conjecture or guessing 
rather than upon adequate evidence. For- 
eign central banks and governments and in- 
ternational institutions which have dollars 
and choose to convert some of them into gold 
may do so; and they are not required to 
explain their actions and, apparently, ordi- 
narily do not do 80. 

The common allegation that the gold 
withdrawals of 1958-59 are evidence of a 
flight from the dollar needs to be offset 
against the fact that while some dollars 
have been converted into gold the foreign 
short-term dollar claims have been climb- 
ing to a record height. 

A frequent explanation, that a major cause 
of the conversion of nongold dollars into 
gold is to be found in the relatively sharp 
drop in exports as against imports, fares no 
better in the light of mounting foreign 
short-term balances while Treasury gold is 
being drawn down. 

The point is that the official foreign hold- 
ers of dollars may choose to convert a por- 
tion of their dollars into earmarked gold for 
any number of reasons that seem satisfactory 
to them, without explanation to us and 
without any official data as to reasons being 
available to us. We may notice at some sub- 
sequent date that a central bank's reserves in 
gold have increased or we may trace some 
other manifestation of the use of the ear- 
marked gold; but in general we do not have 
access to data that would explain why the 
Treasury's gold stock declined and the vol- 
ume of gold earmarked for foreign account 
increased in approximately the same 
amount. Gold is the most marketable 
monetary commodity in international ex- 
change; and it may be utilized for an end- 
less number of reasons. When we cash a 
check at our bank we are not required to 
explain what we propose to do with the 
money received. Foreign official drafts 
against our gold stock fall in the same 
general category. 

up of more foreign dollar claims 
against our gold stock and dissipating the 
stock itself: Our Federal Government, in 
various ways, continues to pile up more for- 
eign dollar claims against our declining gold 
stock and is making further commitments 
and proposals to dissipate still more of the 
Treasury's gold stock—for example, to sub- 
Scribe another $344 million of gold to the 
International Monetary Fund and to provide 
it with $1375 billion, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
With $3.175 billion, additional potential dól- 
lar claims against our Treasury's gold. For- 
eign aid and other programs are also provid- 
ing still more dollar claims against our gold 
stock. To these are added such proposals as 
that to create an International Dévelopment 
Association to finance projects which, ap- 
Parently, good banking procedures could not 
support. 

The pleture is one ot the prodigal and 
reckless spender and dissipator who even 
though his ultimate reserve is falling rap- 
idly, and the potential claims against that 
reserve are relatively heavy and rising, never- 
theless continues his foolish practices with 
unrestrained abandon. 

Pursuit of this course by our Goyern- 
Ment would appear to be inviting extreme- 
ly serious trouble for this Nation. It seems 
to refiect a remarkable degree of irrespon- 
sibility on the part of those Government 
Officials responsible for such Policies and pro- 
grams, and a failure on their part to under- 
stand that it is sound fiscal and monetary 
Practices which induce gold to flow to, and 
remain with, a nation. The revival of an 
improved quality of fiscal and monetary 
management in West Germany, and more 
recently in France, provides illustrations 
Of this elemental principle; and our Gov- 
ernment should heed the very important 

which should be obvious to compe- 
tent and responsible people. 
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Recognizing the New France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the news that the differences between the 
United States and France are increasing 
to a near alarming proportion is distress- 
ing tome. While few sovereign countries 
enjoy unmarred relations for so long a 
period, disagreement between ourselves 
and France is particularly disconcerting 
and attention commanding because of 
the need for interdependence and in light 
of our traditional 160-year alliance. 

From the moment of his reappearance 
on the French political scene, I was 
among the first to hail the second era 
of General De Gaulle. Fortunately my 
not too cautious predictions of the suc- 
cess with which De Gaulle would meet 
France's problems have proved correct, 
and, if anything, are understatements. 
With amazing perceptiveness and bound- 
less energy President De Gaulle turned 
his attention on every aspect of the 
French political, social and economic 
plight. In the political sphere France is 
now enjoying strong and imaginative 
leadership without sacrificing personal 
liberties, and on the economic scene there 
is a renewed confidence in the French 
economy and a resurgence of free com- 
petition. The people of France confident 
of their goals and means of achieving 
them enjoy renewed faith in the destiny 
and glory of France. 

Although there were doubts in many 
American circles as to the policies which 
DeGaulle would devise, particularly in 
regard to her external affairs, this coun- 
try realized early in his latest period of 
rule that we had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by supporting and en- 
couraging the reforms and programs 
which he instituted. Thus, we became 
active partners in the building of a re- 
vitalized France and in her restoration 
to the position of a world power. Having 
thus helped her achieve this position we 
cannot deny her the full prerogative of 
an equal partner in the safegurading of 
the free world. If we wish France to con- 
tinue to be a party to the united front 
which which the Western Alliance meets 
the Russians we must treat her as at 
least a strong and close a friend as our 
British allies. Personally, I feel that we 
should share with France the secrets of 
the atom both for peaceful uses and mili- 
tary applications that we have so wisely 
made available to Great Britain. Such 
course will not only insure the preserva- 
tion of our alliance but, in fact, might be 
the means of strengthening, if not sav- 
ing, NATO. 

Recognizing the new spirit of France, 
her vitality and her renewed national 
confidence, I suggest that an early sum- 
mit meeting between the wartime com- 
rades in arms, President Eisenhower 
and General de Gaulle, be held at the 
earliest possible date. In a spirit of 
humility and realization of the threat 
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of Soviet power we should mect France 

under conditions which would respect 

the strength and sovereignty of both 
countries and their need for each other. 

It has been 40 years since I was privi- 
leged to fight along side Frenchmen on 
French soil. I have never forgotten 
these experiences and still bask in the 
commendations bestowed upon me by 
the French Army. Ever since, I have 
cherished the friendship of many citi- 
zens of France and unceasingly worked 
in the cause of continuing our historic 
ties. But relations between countries 
are only as good and meaningful as the 
men who are responsible for them. 
Fortunately our countries are led by old 
friends who have successfully worked in 
the greatest cause of this century and 
to whom we look again for a continua- 
tion of the unity which is necessary if 
we are to meet what is probably our 
deadliest challenge. 

France has just recently celebrated 
the 170th anniversary of the storming 
of the Bastille, and I would like to in- 
clude in my remarks a speech delivered 
by his Excellency Herve Alphand, 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
on Bastille Day, 1959, and a very 
thoughtful editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of July 10, 1959, 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY H. E: M. Herve ALPHAND, 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, 
On BASTILLE Day, 1959 
Last year, on this same day and in this 

same place, together we mentioned the hope 

for a new era. “4 
I said then: 1 believe that the French 

people, tired of so many crises and uncer- 
tainties and conscious of their weakening 
effects will say “Yes” to the reform offered to 
them, Thanks to this renovation, France 
will be in a better position to face the heavy 
tasks that will be hers tomorrow.” 

If we look back upon these last 12 months 
we can rejoice and see that these wishes 
have been granted to a large extent and 
that, at home as abroad, we have lived 
through one of the best filled years of our 
long history. 

For many centuries, France had sought 
a difficult reconciliation between authority 
and liberty. At times the scales were tip- 
ping heavily in favor of one and dictator- 
ships brought us disasters. At other times 
governmental power shared by hundreds of 
citizens could not assert itself anywhere and 
our country was made helpless. 

New institutions, the wisdom and the 
audacity of a man have at last brought a 
solution approved by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the nation. In France today, the 
government governs, the Parliament con- 
trols and legislates; in case of confllet be- 
tween the executive and the legislative, the 
head of state can appeal to the people, the 
supreme arbiter. At the same time, the 
constitution guarantees the fundamental 
liberties we celebrate today: freedom of elec- 
tions, freedom of thought and of expression 
which remain the basis of our Republic. 

This profound transformation of our in- 
stitutions has made it possible for France 
to become herself again and to fully utilize 
the extraordinary resources she possesses. 
Last year’s events give us the proof that it 
is so, Let me cite some of them. Our fnan- 
cial position has been redressed and infia- 
tion stopped. Our money has found sta- 
bility and recovered its worth. Competition 
has been restored without which no progress 
is possible. We have abandoned our pro- 
tectionist complex behind which our econ- 
omy was starving. Our huge energy re- 
sources in France and in Africa are on the 
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point of changing the whole picture of our 
production and of our external financial po- 
sition, 

Without this metamorphosis of our econ- 
omy, & direct result of the political changes, 
it would have been ludicrous to try to unify 
Europe. Europe cannot be built without 
France and a timid France without s cur- 
rency worthy of her name and without a 
competitive industry could never have been 
able to apply the European treaties. however 
sincere the good will of her leaders. The 
common market which wil multiply our 
resources and raise our standard of living 
to a degree that we cannot concelve as yet, 
has come Into effect this year, it creates the 
framework for a political cooperation be- 
tween France, Germany, and their partners. 

In Africa a community of autonomous 
states has seen the day. Tt will assure for 
them freedom and equality within the re- 
public. The trip of the President to Mada- 
gascar is one of its new and brilliant mani- 
festations. 

In Algeria the rebeilion loses ground. 
Massive votes have given a proof that Al- 
geria wants to continue living and working 
with France. Little by little and in spite of 
the difficulties of this task, the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people take their place 
in the municipalities and the assemblies, 

Nothing can stop France from accomplish- 
ing her task which has no selfish alm but 
serves the interest of the whole free world. 

These truths gradually sink into the minds. 
In this great country where we are living, 
our friends recognize with a sigh of relief 
this happy evolution of the French situation. 
They may not yet have drawn all its con- 
sequences. 

In the most serious situation we both have 
to face, I mean the Berlin affair, France and 
the United States have positions very near 
each other and we act together in the in- 
terest of the Western World. It is a fact 
that very often we, together with Great 
Britain, hold consultations from which we 
draw common political points of view about 
many subjects. Finally it is true, contrary 
to what is sometimes sald and written, that 
France, her government and the great ma- 
jority of her people believe that in the face 
of the obvious ambitions of the Communist 
enterprise, the alliance of the free countries 
is more than ever indispensable. 

But a few uncertainties still remain con- 

this alllance and they will have to 
be eliminated if the foundations of our com- 
mon civilization are to be preserved against 
the threats of a common peril. 

First, anywhere in the world where this 
danger exists there must be.a single strategy 
agreed upon and well defined. 
bad known some long periods of peace, This 
peace was the result of an entente between 
the great powers upon essential problems, 
We must do everything necessary to accom- 
plish that. 

Second, it would seem to us normal to 
share between allies not only the responsi- 
bilities but also the means. It was the case 
in all our previous alliances as for example 
in 1776 and in 1917. Not only is it a ques- 
tion of confidence but one of emelency in 
the common defense. 

Finally we must practice ald and assist- 
ance to each other in every feld including 
of diplomacy, wherever our interests 

ose of the free world are at stake, 
East as well as in Africa and 
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with those who want to dictate by violence 
and terror. If this formula is a good one 
for Germany, a fortiori, it should be sup- 
ported without equivocation in North Africa 


The world, 
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by all the allles of France and in all cir- 
cumstances. Half measures or hesitations 
could be deadly for those who adhere to this 
same philosophy whose universal virtues we 
celebrate on this 14th of July as well as on 
the Fourth. 

Too many interests, too many souvenirs, 
too many ideas unite us to imagine that 
these obstacles between France and the 
United States cannot be overcome. We do 
not have to look for compromises but to let 
ourselves be guided by the principles which 
were at the birth of our two Republics. We 
are sure they can only lead us to the same 
conclusions. 

Once more and as I did it last year, I 
want to say that in this effort of renovation 
and understanding we expect much from 
you friends of France in the United States. 
Thanks to your action and your contacts, 
many misunderstandings can be eliminated 
and you will be able to show the true visage 
of Prance during this transformation and the 
capital interest that this evolution presents 
for the equilibrium of a world so danger- 
ously threatened. 

Allow me in conclusion to repeat some 
phrases by which General de Gaulle ended 
one of his speeches, more than 8 years ago, 
phrases which to me, seem to apply admir- 
ably to the present situation: 

“The time for responsibilities has come,” 
he said. “In the fight between darkness and 
light. which may bring to the weak war and 
catastrophe or to the strong life and peace, 
let America, Europe and France together 
accomplish their duty.” 

Vive la France, Vive la Republique. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, July 10, 1959] 


RECOGNIZING THE NEw FRANCE 


It is hoped that the United States will be 
able to make of the reconvening Geneva for- 
eign ministers meeting an opportunity for 
more and closer talks between Secretary of 
State Herter and French Forelgn Minister de 
Murville. Otherwise continuation of the 
conference could have some Important dis- 
advantages for the Western alliance, 

Conflicts and uncertainties in American- 
French relations at the moment threaten 
the effectiveness of NATO on the one hand 
and the diplomacy of the Western Big Three 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union at Geneva. 

The conflicts concern global strategy, nu- 
clear matters, stationing of American planes 
on French bases, the position of France in 
relation to the Anglo-American partnership 
in the Western defense system. The uncer- 
tainties concern American policy toward 
French-ruled but still rebellious Algeria. 
both within the United Nations and outside 
it, 

Although specific causes of friction can 
thus be pinpointed, it does not follow that 
these must be removed before American- 
French relations can be improved. There 
is little doubt that improvement would be- 
gin the moment the United States took a 
notable initiative toward formal discussions 
with France—with a well-advertised view to 
according the French voice new importance 
in Western councils. 

This would be in line with French actuali- 
ties. American and British statesmen still 
seem to be laboring in something of the 
same fog that during World War II obscured 
from them the difference between the France 
of defeat and the France of De Gaulle, 

This difference has now been accentuated 
by the enormous economic gains that France 
has made since the war, the new financial 
confidence and the revived national self- 
consciousness that de Gaulle’s leadership 
has inspired under the Fifth Republic, the 
new outlook toward once-colonial territories 
which is reflected in the new voluntary 
French community of nations. 
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France is on the road indeed to b 
an “atomic power” in its own right; it is 
expected to explode a bomb this year. It is 
developing economic and political ties which 
assure it a new measure of leadership among 
European nations, and new tles with West 
Germany which promise to make both coun- 
tries a new force for peace (witness de 
Gaulle’s role in hastening the Saar settle- 
ment to German satisfaction). 

So much for actualities. American diplo- 
matic needs also urge a real effort by Wash- 
ington to help promote the French ally. 

At base the French demands on the United 
States represent a desire for recognition of 
French “grandeur,” without which de Gaulle 
cannot conceive of France as a nation. So 
the handsomer the American gesture of ap- 
preciation the better. 

It would be to the good if the admini- 
stration—even though Mr. Herter will now 
be kept busy again at Geneva on projects of 
Soviet choosing—could set in motion dis- 
cussions frankly intended to bring about a 
meeting of President Eisenhower with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. If the Geneva meeting 
seems to warrant an East-West summit, an 
American-French summit might well pre- 
cede it, and become an American-British- 
French summit. 

What Is important now is that the French 
be convinced that their leading allies can 
distinguish at last between the France of 
Vichy and the France of the Resistance, that 
they can understand that de Gaulle's fight 
for a strong France is in line with their 
needs of a strong ally in a yital area of 
Europe. 

To make real gains in this direction need 
not involve presclence as to just how the 
various problems will be solved. It does 
require that Washington show unmistakably 
an interest In their solution, 


Why Does the Administration and the 
Federal Reserve Oppose the Metcalf 
Amendment? 


’ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying, in the midst of all the editorial 
opposition and news stories giving the 
impression that the proposed Metcalf 
amendment to the administration’s bill 
removing the 41%-percent interest rate 
ceiling on long-term bonds is inflation- 
ary, subversive of the Fed’s independence, 
and improper, to find at least one sane, 
balanced comment on this question. I 
commend to the Members the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on July 19, 1959: 

Ler CONGRESS SPEAK 

We do not altogether understand the active 
opposition of the Federal Reserve Board and 
Treasury Secretary Anderson to the amend- 
ment of the interest rate bill pending in the 
House. This amendment would merely state 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
Fed ought to consider some judicious pur- 
chases of long-term Government bonds, con- 
sistent with its overriding obligation to pro- 
mote. monetary stability. If the opponents 
of this mildly worded amendment persist in 
being too stiff-necked about it, they may 
Well lose any chance to obtain the elimi- 
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nation of the interest rate ceiling, to which 
the House Banking Committee has 

and which is vitally necessary if the heavy 
pressures on the short-term money market 
are to be eased. 

After all, the Constitution gives Congress 
the power to coin money and set its value, 
and the Fed is a creature of Congress, set 
up to help discharge this important function. 
If Congress wishes merely to express its feel- 
ings on à vital issue of current monetary and 
debt management, without in any way dilut- 
ing the full legal authority it has previously 
delegated to the Federal Reserve, the latter 
could well afford to let the advice be given, 
trent it respectfully and continue to steer 
by its own lights with appropriate explana- 
tions, Of course congressional advice can- 
not be ignored, and the Fed may feel some 
inhibition in eyen having to consider it. 
But perhaps this is the price the Board must 
pay for the basic independence which it 
values so highly and which we think it 
should have. Certainly that will not be 
compromised by letting Congress and other 
independent organs of Government have 
their say-s0, too. 


Class War Frem the Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Post, July 
15, 1959, by Max Lerner entitled “Class 
War From the Top”: 

Cuass War From THE Tor 
(By Max Lerner) 

Get ready for an onslaught of editorials 
from most of the papers, deploring the steel 
Strike and hoping plously that each side 


Will put the public integest ahead of its, 


own. But this is one time when the for- 
mula makes precious little sense. If this 
Strike proves costly to everyone, as it is 

to be, the responsibility must rest 
With the steel industry executives who sit 
in the seats of the mighty, and who feel 
secure enough to take on the Steelworkers 
Union in the kind of showdown fight the 
industry has had only once in more than a 
quarter-century. 

Whatever else one may think about Dave 
McDonald and his outlook, I don't see how 
anyone can deny the earnestness with which 
he tried to get a settlement that would avoid 
& strike, The one thing he could not offer 
Was unconditional surrender—yet that was 
exactly what the industry negotiators de- 
manded when they insisted on a wage freeze. 
When finally the steel executives—under ad- 
Ministration proddings that were too little 
And too Inte—did agree to discuss a wage 
increase, they tied it agnin to an impossible 
condition—unconditional union surrender 
on the question of local job practices. 

All groat strikes are greatly wasteful, and 
generally they end up with each side worse 
of than it was at the start, Most of them 
are avoidable. But some take place because 
one of the parties in effect wills It, by taking 
a Position so rigid that the strike becomes 
Inevitable. ‘This was one. 

I know, of course, that the steel com- 
panies have been playing up their position 
as one of anti-inflation statesmanship., The 
top negotiator for the corporations, R, Con- 
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rad Cooper, says they cannot “in good con- 


science be party to another round of the- 


inflationary spiral.” Usually when someone 
puts his hand on his heart, and swears “in 
good conscience,” you suspect that he has 
not been on speaking terms with his con- 
science for some time. Cooper is in a good 
position, however, because the administra- 
tion has been making such a palaver over 
the inflation danger for months, and a large 
section of the press has joined it. 

Thus President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon have created the perfect climate 
of opinion for the intransigence of Mr. 
Cooper and his corporate colleagues, There 
is some evidence that they may have feit 
very uncomfortable about it. They sug- 
gested (so the report goes) that the skies 
would not fall if the steel industry made a 
package wage offer which it could absorb out 
of its very substantial profits without pass- 
ing it on to the buyers of steel. But all that 
Cooper needed to do was to look virtuous, 
talk of principle, and quote to them their 
own warnings about inflation disaster. They 
had built a gallows and strung a noose, to 
enteh the Democrats—and now they were 
themselves caught in it, at least in their 
usefulness as mediators. It didn't do any 
good for Nixon and Labor Secretary Mitchell 
to say (through President Eisenhower) that 
agreement could be reached even at the last 
minute, McDonald, for the union, offered to 
sit on indefinitely at the negotiation table, 
but what use was his willingness when the 
corporate heads felt so sure? 

They were sure of the inflation weapon, 
they were sure because they had built up a 
considerable steel reserve which should last 
them for some time, they were sure because 
they do not regard McDonald as a dangerous 
opponent. In a sense the steel barons are 
the bellwether for the rest of the industrial 
power elite, whose labor bargaining in the 
future will largely be shaped by what hap- 
pens in steel. They would obviously rather 
have a showdown with McDonald than, for 
example, with Walter Reuther. 

A book with an interesting theme has just 
been published Image of America," by a 
French Dominican priest, R. L. Bruckberger. 
He celebrates the whole American economy 
as an effective and clinging answer to the 
Marxist theories. What we have, he says, 18 
not capitalism: In fact, it is anticapitalist, 
and he cites Henry Carey, Henry Ford, and 
Samuel Gompers as proof that we have 
shaped a third way answer to the probiem 
of economic organization and economic 
justice. 2 

He has a whole chapter on American la- 
bor, called, Samuel Gompers and Lenin, in 
which he shows that the American trade 
union movement cares far more about the 
workers than do the so-called proletarian 
leaders of the Communists. 

The book is getting n big play, and Amer- 
icans of substance are so busy patting 
themselves on the back for their wisdom and 
genius that they can’t keep their eyes look- 
ing straightforwardly at the steel industry 
and what is happening there. The fact, if 
you read what has been happening with a 
cold eye, is that the steel corporation lead- 
ers are applying the Marxist principle to the 
class war to their workers. But this is not 
a class war from the bottom, forced on em- 
ployers by revolutionary working-closs lead- 
ers. It is class war from the top down. 

If you read the history of the steel in- 
dustry, you will find that from the first blast 
furnaces. but a century ago, until 1936 and 
the CIO, the steel barons like Carnegie, 
Frick, and Gary, waged a class war. They 
broke the unions, they used spies and Pink- 
ertons, they sewed up their company towns 
against union meetings, they kept a 12-hour 
day until 1923—20 years after other indus- 
tries had abandoned it. z 

Since 1936, when Myron Taylor and John 
L. Lewis reached the first great steel agree- 
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ment without violence, the industry has 
been the scene of orderly bargaining. Do 
the present eventss mean that Mr, 

and his comrades want to go back to the 
days of Homestead and the class war? 


Inflation and Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me to be able to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues and, 
through them, to interested persons 
throughout this great land of ours, some 
very pertinent and informative facts re- 
garding the serious problem of the rela- 
tionship of inflation to our senior citi- 
zens. 

The Honorable Robert W. Kean, who 
gaye the 12th Congressional District of 
New Jersey, outstanding representation 
for 20 years as a Member of this House— 
the district I have the honor of pres- 
ently representing—and who has been 
named Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for the White House 
Conference on Aging, which Conference 
is to be held on January 9, 1961, made a 
most interesting and informative address 
at the Chautauqua Institute, Chautau- 
qua, N.Y., on July 9, 1959, which is in- 
cluded in its entirety with these remarks. 

This is, in reality, a research paper 


and should be studied by everyone who 


is interested in this very serious problem. 
INFLATION AND RETIREMENT 


(Speech delivered by Robert W. Kean, Chair- 
man cf the National Advisory Committee 
for the White House Conference on Aging, 
at the Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, 
N.Y., on July 9, 1859) 


I am happy that here in this beautiful 
setting this week has been devoted to talking 
about our older citizens, for in this Nation 
bursting with progress and enthusiasm our 
emphasis In the past has been on youth. 
Perhaps this is one reason why we have been 
so profligate with our resources and so ex- 
travagant with our national assets. We need 
the mature wisdom, we need the experience 
of our older people. 

Having reached the age of 65 myself, within 
the past year, I think I am needed still; and 
when, last year I gare up my seat in the 
House of Representatives, which I had held 
for 20 years, decided to run for the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and found that the majority of the vot- 
ers of New Jersey did not choose to be rep- 
resented by me in the U.S. Senate, I was not 
ready to be put on the shelf and retire so I 
was happy to accept among my other activ- 
ities the position as chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for the White House 
Conference on Aging when it was offered me 
by Secretary Flemming. 

More than 1,800 years ago a well-known 
Greek physician named Galen is quoted os 
having said: “Employment is nature's best 
physician.” I believe that everyone who Is in 
good health should and must have some sort 
of a job. That does not necessarily mean 
that he must have a paying Job. Often this 
may be impossible. But in his own mind, 
he must have a job to do, He or she must 
have an objective. As Dr. Galen continued 
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in 172 AD. “This is essential to human hap- 
» 


piness. 

Certainly I know there is no automatic age 
at which human productivity ends. Robert 
Louls Stevenson is quoted as having said: 
“Life should be full of employment and en- 
joyment.” “For surely,” added Stevenson, 
“life goes down with a better grace—foaming 
in full tide over a preciplce—rather than 
slowly dragging to its end in sandy deltas.” 

Public Law 85-908 of the &5th Congress 
the legislation under which the White House 
Conference is being planned, specifically 
states: "Premature retirement of middle age 
and older persons is depriving the economy 
of their much-needed experience, skill, and 
energy.“ Iagree. 

We hope as a result of the White House 
Conference in future to make better use of 
the talents, wisdom, and experience of our 
older citizens—to provide for them opportu- 
nities for service—not only for the happi- 
ness of each individual but for the good of 
our Nation as a whole, which can and should 
make use of these talents. 

Let's consider for a moment why it is at 
this time in 1959 that we are concerned 
with such problems. It is not only because 
our Nation has matured, but the magic of 
medical discovery has, as we all know, 
lengthened the lifespan untli today almost 
10 percent of our population ts over the age 
of 65, and the percentage will increase, but 
what is equally important ts that this same 
medical sctence has made it possible in most 
cases not only to keep us alive but to keep 
mind and body active for many more years. 

We also are faced with a Nation which is 
steadily becoming more and more urban. 
When most of our people lived in large, 
roomy houses on a farm, the three-gencra- 
tion family was the rule. The older people 
had tasks in the household and on the farm 
which they were expected to perform, and 
through which they made a valuable con- 
tribution to family life. 

But now our city apartments, our small 
suburban homes, are so cramped that usu- 
ally there is little room for the older gen- 
eration, and under such circumstances living 
together is often not only not good for the 
younger people but is often not good for 
the older people either. 

In planning the White House Conference, 
the advisory committee which met in 
Washington In June set up 19 fields for par- 
ticular study by the Conference. Technical 
experts are even now starting to prepare 
papers giving all possibie information and 
factual data in these fields, so that they may 
be available for State and local conferences 
this coming winter. 

Such conferences are of baric importance 
to the success of the White House Confer- 
ence which will meet in Constitution Hall 
in Washington on January 9, 1961. 

These studies will cover nearly all activi- 
ties of the older people, and include hous- 
ing, rehabilitation, health, religion, family 
relationship, employment, etc. 

One topic chosen is income maintenance. 
But what is meant by this? Is it the maln- 
tenance of mere dollars received? Should 
not the title of this paper be “maintenance 
of buying power“ rather than “income main- 
tenance”? 

As we consider the happiness and the 
future welfare of our retired people, we can- 
not fall to realize more and more that it is 
eseential to them that the buying power of 
the dollar be maintained. We have come to 
realize that though inflation may be a hard- 
ehip for most of our people, it is a tragedy 
for our retired population. 

In studying the problems which face our 
older people it is interesting to note just 
where our older people liye. Most of us 
would assume that the greatest percentage 
of those over 65 would be in Florida and 
California, but this ts not so, Florida is 
only the llth State in this regard, and 
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California Is the 20th. From hearing the 
people of this growing State talk you would 
hardly believe that more than half the 
States have an elderly population greater 
than that of California. 

However, the concentration of older people 
is greatest in such States as Vermont, Iowa, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. In general, 
farm States seem to have the greatest. per- 
centage of older people. I think this is per- 
haps the result of so many young men from 
these States moving to the cities, as per the 
old song, “How Are You Going To Keep Them 
Down on the Farm Once They Have Seen 
Paree?” 

In all, America's population today of those 
over 65 is approximately 15 million, or 9 per- 
cent of our people. These 15 million are 
important. 

But when you consider those who are over 
45—those who now should start thinking 
about their future plans for retiremont— 
there are 50 million souls—almost a third of 
our population. And what is perhaps of 
greater significance is that the total number 
of Americans over the age of 18 amounts to 
approximately 110 million. So that of our 
adult population nearly half should be 
really concerned with the question of future 
retirement—and they should be worrying as 
to what will be the purchasing value of that 
retirement income to which most of them 
are contributing every day that they work, 
by deduction from thelr pay now, when the 
day that they retire comes. 

What are the resources of most of our 
retired people? First, 90 percent of our 
workers when they retire can count on social 
security benefits. These will be paid in a 
promised number of dollars. 

Second, 26 percent of our retired workers 
can look forward to pensions paid by the 
business for which they have worked. And, 
as happily such plans are growing by leaps 
and bounds, this percentage will soon be 
much greater, These also will be paid in 
only a promised number of dollars. 

Third, comes life insurance and annuity 
policies. Seventy percent of our retired peo- 
ple have some form of life insurance. Pro- 
ceeds from this will also be paid in a prom- 
ised number of dollars. 

Fourth, 40 percent of our retired people 
have some form of health insurance, This 


will be paid only in a promised number of . 


dollars. 

Fifth, 48 percent of our retired people 
haye savings accounts. This will be paid 
only in a promised number of dollars. 

Sixth, 27 percent own United States sav- 
ings bonds. These will be paid only in a 
promised number of dollars. 

Seventh, 6 percent are entitled to veterans 
benefits. These will be paid only in a 
promised number of dollars. 

Eighth, it is a happy fact that the major- 
ity of retired couples do own their own 
homes, 

Let us look at the other side of the coin, 
National figures rre not avaliable, but New 
York City in 1958 took a survey of costa 
for a retired couple. Of course the cost of 
living may be much less in some other parts 
of the country than in the metropolitan 
area, but percentages should remain gen- 
erally the same. Thirty-two percent of the 
expenses of an older couple represents food. 
With inflation this would, of course, sky- 
rocket. Twenty-six percent represents rent 
which would also go up with inflation, 6 
percent represents clothing, the cost of 
which would also Increase with inflation. 
Seven percent represents modical care, which 
has risen so fest in the last few years and will 
certainly rise further with inflation; 5 per- 
cent represents laundry, cleaning, and other 
such services; and 4 percent represents pub- 
He utilltics—the cost of which would also 
skyrocket if we had inflation. 

From these figures you can see why the 
retired person has a greater stake than al- 
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most anyone else in the stability of the 
dollar. Every item of income is in a fixed 
number of dollars. Every item of outgo 
would increase with inflation. 

The only substantial asset held by the 
average older person which would increase 
in value with inflation is his ownership of 
a home. 

No one can deny what has often been 
said in the past that certainly for the re- 
tired individual inflation is the cruelest form 
of taxation. 

President Elsenhower in his state of the 
Union speech last January said: 

“Inflation is not a Robin Hood, taking 
from the rich to give to the poor. Rathor, 
it deals most cruelly with those who can 
least protect themselves. It strikes hardest 
those millions of our citizens whose incomes 
do not quickly rise with the cost of liv- 
ing. When prices soar, the pensioner and 
the widow see their security undermined, 
the man of thrift sees his savings melt 
away; the white collar worker, the minister, 
and the teacher see their standards of liv- 
ing dragged down.” J 

During the next quarter century we will 
have need to provide for a greatly expand- 
ing population owing to the explosive birth 
rate of the last few years. We will need 
30 million new homes. We will need per- 
haps a million new schoolrooms. We must 
find jobs for millions of young Americans. 
To do this we must have dynamic pro- 
ductivity and in order to provide the tools 
to employ these workers someone must sup- 
ply the capital. 

It takes, on an average, about $14,000 in- 
vested in a business to supply one job. 
This capital can come only through savings 
by someone, If the average American comes 
to believe that thrift is not worthwhile, that 
a doliar saved will shortly not be worth 
the same as when it is saved, sufficient capi- 
tal to finance normal growth will not be 
forthcoming, 

If we are to have inflation, why should 
labor continue to bargain for retirement 
pay, when upon retirement, the dollar that 
has been put aside for the worker will not 
purchase the retirement income for which 
he has planned? Why should anyone spend 
his hard-earned money for life insurance if 
we are to have inflation? 

When I was a young man in the late 
twenties I purchased a life insurance pol- 
icy. I paid for it in dollars, then worth 
100 cents. Though, of course, I did have 
the comfort of knowing my wife had pro- 
tection at that time, having lived, it is per- 
haps the poorest investment I have ever 
made—for even if we have no further in- 
flation when the policy is finally pald—my 
wife will only get balf the purchasing pow- 
er that I thought I was contracting for when 
I purchased the policy. 

Most of you patriotically. bought war 
eavings bonds during World War IT. 
Though the Government, of course, will 
pay you the $100 upon maturity which it 
promised when you paid $75 for your bond, 
with the value of the dollar cut in half— 
as these bonds mature you nre getting back 
actually less in purchasing power than you 
put tin. 

It seems to me that Government has a 
particular responsibility to seo that in- 
dividuals who have accumulated savings 
should not have their purchasing power im- 
paired and that individuals should not lose 
their Incentive for savings in the future, 

Secretary of the Treasury Anderson has 
said: “If we ever reach the point wheré our 
people believe that to speculate is safe, but 
to save is to gamble, then we are indeed in 
trouble.” 

Now what is Inflation? Basically it is an 
increase in available purchasing powor which 
is not paralleled by a corresponding increase 
in the quantity of goods and services avall- 
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able. Inflation has been characterized as 
“Too many dollars chasing too few goods.” 

There are many causes of inflation. First, 
Government deficits. If the Government 
spends more money than it takes in, addi- 
tional power will be created by 
the money paid out by the Government to its 
employees and to the contractors from which 
it buys goods, which is not matched by the 
amount of money taken from the people 
in taxes. 

Of ‘course Inflation can be brought about 
by the Government just printing additional 
money. But in our economy by which most 
large transactions are carried out by check 
inflation may be stimulated if more and 
more people, who can meet the banker's re- 
quirements, start to borrow money, 

When you or I go to the bank to borrow 
Money, the bank does not put aside actual 
Physical dollars to await your use, but when 
you sign the note it merely credits your 
checking account with the money which it 
agrees to give you. Thus, magically more 
buying power is created. That is why one of 
the classical controls of inflation has been 
the raising of money rates to make it less 
attractive for people to borrow. 

A constant rise in wages when not met by 
Increased production, also has inflationary 
tendencies. Now we all want everyone who 
is employed to have the highest possible pay 
and the highest possible standard of living. 
But when wages are increased all over the 
country unless the workers at the same time 
Produce more goods—the wages received will 
create a purchasing power not matched by 
the goods available which they have pro- 
duced. 

A very clear example of how consumers 
75 the burden may be seen in the utility 

Gas companies, electric companies, private 
Water companies, are regulated by State gov- 
eruments as to the amount that they can 
charge for their services. They are per- 
mitted to earn a certain amount to insure 
that they have enough earnings to make pos- 
Bible getting the additional capital needed 
for the growth of their communities, Dur- 
ing recent times, every year there has been 
an increase in wages in most of these com- 
Danes. This wage increase is, of course, part 
Of the cost of doing business, And the util- 
ity then goes to the public service commis- 
sion and asks for higher rates to meet these 
dna count wage costs. When this is granted 
a © consumer pays directly in his cost of gas, 

ectricity or water, for these wage increases. 

Let's think a bit about the history of in- 
8 It was an early discovery of mon- 
8 that here was u method of getting 

ore money to spend without annoying the 
poopie by raising taxes Then the medium 
mathe was gold and silver coins. Their 
ot ten Was to shaye the metal off the edge 
ings © coins and then to melt the shavings 
cü new coins, thus providing more available 

rreney. 
a this country we have had several peri- 
wa of inflation—usually associated with 
Pach those in control felt that the peo- 
he Wer or would not make the additional 
ck Ces needed to pay the taxes for a pay- 
whore war. I have often wondered 

ether this Is true. 
dus reien first inflationary period was in 
bills er lution, Then issues of negotiable 
pace by the Continental Congress became sa 
+4 Merous that our currency became prac- 
thane Worthless and the snying still persists 

t something is “not worth a continental.” 
mone was inflation during the war of 1812. 
Thee Was infintion during the Civil War. 
The Was inflattion during World War I. 

ede was inflation during World War II. 

har Was inflation during the Korean war. 
After au these wars—up to World War 
—there was a period of lower prices. The 

t few years was the first period in our 
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history that prices have not gone down some- 
what after a wartime inflationary period. 

A dozen years ago the Congress, realizing 
that deflation brings hardship and unem- 
ployment, deliberately set about to prevent 
a defiationary period by passing a law stating 
that it was government's duty, as far as 
possible, to provide for full employment. 

This is right, but if government is to fight 
natural economic consequences and work to 
prevent deflation, is it not just as impor- 
tant for government to fight inflation, too, 
and maintain that stable dollar so necessary 
to our peoples’ welfare? 

In all history, inflation has been one of 
the easiest ways to stimulate business ac- 
tivity and even now in this country many 
politicians are advocating that we take this 
course, Just a little inflation every year— 
say they—perhaps 2 percent—would do no 
grent harm. 

But how about the retired individual? 
His average life span after retirement is 14 
years. Can he before he dies without great 
hardship stand an increased cost of Uving 
of almost a third? 

Some have suggested that we should fight 
inflation with price controls. Of course 
price controls even if only temporary, to be 
effective must include wage controls for cer- 
tainly in time of peace in our free enter- 
prise system you cannot expect businessmen 
to keep prices low if their chief cost of 
production—wages—are constantly rising. 

But price control cannot be anything but 
a very temporary palliative. Price controls 
do not affect the cause of inflation, only 
the results of inflation. Price controls are 
like trying to hold down one of the lids of 
a coal stove. The inflationary pressure will 
always be there—and will constantly try to 
break out somewhere. It will blow the Ud 
off at various points, And if we do not 
look out, the whole stove will blow up. 

I am not here to argue the methods which 
should be used to combat infiattion, but I 
do know that price control ia not one of 
them. 

There is another impact of inflation and 
that is the resulting increase in taxes. 

It is true that most older people do not 
have to pay much in income taxes, With 
the double exemption for those over 65, with 
the exemption of social security benefits 
from income taxes, with the partial exemp- 
tion of retirement income, a retired couple 
both over 65—may well haye an income of 
$4,000 with no income taxes to pay. But 
they do pay taxes indirectly. 

Today more than two-thirds of the cost 
of our Government is for dofense. We have 
enormous costs for planes, for missiles, for 
submarines. Through inflation, the cost of 
manufacturing these has gone up by leaps 
and bounds. And this is one reason why 
taxes have had to remain so high—too high 
in my belief for all elements of our popu- 
lation. 

And don't you think for a minute that you 
are not paying the heavy corporation tax 
that is needed to meet these Government 
costs. 

Toxes are just as much a cost of doing 
business as is labor and the cost of the goocis 
needed to produce the products, And cor- 
poration taxes in nearly eyery instance are 
passed on to you—the consumer. 

Of course, you also pay an excise tax on 
many products, 

And to those of you lucky enough to own 
a home, inflation will mean a higher cost of 
maintaining municipal services and more 
costly municipal services mean higher prop- 
erty taxes on your home at the local level. 

To move to another subject: All retired 
people have a vital stake in our social secu- 
rity system. We must see that it remains 
sound and that benefits are as adequate as 
possible—but the impact of further inflation 
on our social security system may well be 
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disastrous, Perhaps it might be of interest 
to outline to you the basic principles on 
which our contributory social security sys- 
tem is founded. I believe they are sound. 

First, benefits are paid as a matter of 
right—without a means test. Workers and 
their employers have paid the tax and the 
former are entitled to benefits whatever their 
financial situation may be. 

Second, the program is financed by the 
contributions from both employer and em- 
ployee. This insures that management, la- 
bor and the general public will take a re- 
sponsible interest in the program. 

Third, benefits are related to wages. This 
principle is in accord with our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and incentive. The 
worker who earns more while working, gets 
more when he retires. 

Fourth, the system is not one which can 
possibly provide for a comfortable retire- 
ment. It can only be a floor upon which 
other types of savings should be built by the 
individual worker. 

Fifth, benefits are paid only to those who 
have virtually retired. The system is one by 
which benefits are paid upon retirement, not 
a system to pay annuities at a certain age. 

Sixth, the program should be maintained 
on as sound a financial basis as Is possible in 
any program where there are so many un- 
known quantities, such as how many aged 
people there will be 50 years from now, what 
will be the wage scale, what will be the value 
of the dollar then, and so forth. 

There is now in our social security trust 
fund some $21 billion. It is your money. It 
has been collected over the years from you, 
from your employer, and from other workers 
and employers, to insure that there will be 
money available to pay benefits to those who 
retire, and to pay benefits to survivors íf, 
unhappily, workers die prematurely. 

But this money has been collected In dol- 
lars at their value at the time you and your 
employer paid their social security taxes. 
If we should have further inflation, if we 
should have a sharp rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, it is inevitable that there will be a de- 
mand for a sharp increase in benefits, and 
the demand would be a justifiable one. 

But where would the money come from? 
The trust fund might soon be exhausted. 
The inevitable demand would be to dip into 
the income collected in other taxes by the 
Federal Government, and to find enough 
money all taxes would have to be raised. 
But to use general tax revenue for social 
security benefits would destroy the prin- 
ciples upon which our system is run and in 
all probability would cause our entire con- 
tributory social security system to collapse. 

Why could we not just raise social secu- 
rity taxes to meet inflation? Under present 
law, as you may have forgotten the social 
security tax Increases every 2 or 3 years until 
in 1969, the rate will be 9 percent—4½ per- 
cent on the employer and 4½ percent on 
the employee; or 6% percent on the self- 
employed, 

Even at this rate of taxation, by 1969 the 
self-employed person if he is the average 
worker with a wife and two children—will 
pay about as much in social security taxes 
as he will in income taxes at present rates, 
for you must remember the social security 
tax is a gross tax on earnings to be paid 
without the exemptions allowed in the in- 
come tax law. 

It would be a shame to destroy our social 
security system. It is a tremendous system, 
This year approximately $10 billion will be 
paid in benefits to almost 13 million Amer- 
icans. Approximately the same amount will 
be pald In social security taxes by American 
workers, You can see how even minor 
changes in the law can have a profound and 
far-reaching effect on American life. You 
can see also why there is dynamite in the 
program for yoting Increased benefits has a 
strong political appeal, and you can see that 
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the fight to keep the sytem sound—both fi- 
nancially and socially—will be unending. 

Naturally everyone would like to see his 
benefits increased if possible. 

You might be interested to know that 
over a thousand bills were introduced at 
the last session of Congress to increase 50- 
cial security benefits, and you might also 
be interested to know that only about a half 
dozen of them provided for any additional 
tax to pay for these additional benefits. To 
increase benefits without thought of the 
cost has been a most popular cry of the ir- 
responsible. It has been only the fact that 
the responsible committees in the Congress 
have been able to say to those advocating 
increases—all right we'll consider the matter 
but for every increased benefit we must at 
the same time increase taxes to pay for the 
new benefit—which has kept the system 
within bounds, 

If through inflation it is necessary to dip 
into the Federal Treasury anyway, this re- 
stricting influence will be taken away and 
the irresponsible would have complete sway. 
You must remember a bankrupt system is 
worse than no at all. 

But getting back to the impact of a rise in 
the cost of living on our retired people. In- 
flation does the most damage to those least 
able to protect themselves. But antl-infla- 
tlonary methods are in their very nature very 
unpopular. Inflation brings a feeling of tem- 
porary well-being among workers. They like 
to be able to hear the jingle of additional 
money in their pockets, even though their 
dollars cannot buy as much. Strict anti- 
inflation measures often make It less easy to 
borrow, require higher taxes, require lower 
Government expenditures, and the postpon- 
ing of many worthwhile projects. So there 
will be those in public life who will continue 
to advocate Inflationary measures. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our Nation must 
make a choice now. Should we gird our loins 
and take the stern way, or should we take the 
easy way which may well lead to chaos? 

In the past this Nation has risen to emer- 
gencies when we encountered them. I think 
we would again, but temporary periods of 
sacrifice are much easier than constant vigi- 
lance for this Is an ever-present threat. 

Some say we have grown soft with our na- 
tional wealth and have no longer the back- 
bone that we used to have. Many preach the 
easy way. That we should think only of the 
moment. They say, “Why worry about the fu- 
ture?” But I have confidence in America. I 
have confidence that our 110 million adult 
people will be thinking of the day when they 
must retire, and that they will say to their 
leaders and lawmakers, “We have helped 
build this Nation—you must protect our 
heritage.’ We must dare to face reality. 


Proposal for the Construction of a Linear 
Electron Accelerator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Stanford 
University recently submitted a proposal 
for the construction of a linear electron 
accelerator on university property. 
Thinking that my colleagues would like 
to know more of this proposal I submit 
the following editorial from the San Jose 
Mercury in its July 17 issue. 
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[From the San Jose Mercury, July 17, 1959] 
STANFORD SITE A NATURAL 


Congress will be making a wise investment 
in the Nation’s future if it authorizes con- 
struction of a $105 million linear accelerator, 
the world’s largest, on the Stanford Univer- 
sity campus. 

To date, testimony by responsible officials 
of the Atomic Energy Commission before a 
congressional committee has developed 
these major points: 

1, The United States now enjoys an appre- 
ciable lead over the Soviet Union in high 
energy nuclear research, 

2. The proposed linear accelerator would 
insure the maintenance of this lead. 

3. The scientists who are largely respon- 
sible for the lead are now associated with 
Stanford and would be available to man the 
new, 2-mile-long, multi-million-dollar re- 
search facility. 

The logical and inescapable conclusion is 
that the hills back of the Stanford farm 
is the best of all possible locations for this 
critically vital piece of atomic research ma- 
chinery. 

The projected savings to be realized from 
installing the accelerator in an abandoned 
raliroad tunnel in the State of Washington 
would, it seems, be more illusory than real. 
This proposal by a Washington Congressman 
is understandable from the standpoint of 
local pride, but it breaks down at two critical 
points. 

Point 1: The men who have the theoretical 
and technical know-how to utilize the ac- 
celerator effectively are at Stanford, not in 
Washington State. 

Point 2: Since two parallel tunnels will be 
necessary at all events, the railroad proposal 
Offers the taxpayers only an opportunity to 
drill another, a highly expensive bore 
through the rocky core of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

It is dificult to Imagine how these simple 
yet telling points can fail to be lost upon 
Congress. 


The Stockpile Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following letter from 
by distinguished friend the Honorable 
Will Clayton of Houston, Tex., who 
knows as much about foreign trade and 
foreign exchange and stockpiling of 
critical material as any man in America 
or anywhere else: 

Hon, ALBERT THOMAS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Apert: Heartiest congratulations 
on the facts brought out by your committee 
on the stockpile. 

This whole stockpile problem is bound to 
wind up in a horrible mess, perhaps even 
worse than the agricultural program. 

The stockpile will become frozen with bil- 
lions of dollars invested in stuff we don't 
need, terrible carrying charges, etc. 

As you know, I had charge of the stock- 
piling of strategic and critical materials pur- 
chased abroad, beginning in 1940. There 
Were certainly sound reasons at that time 
in stockpiling rubber, tin, and many other 
commodities in anticipation of war, because 
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we knew nothing about the atomic bomb 
and had every reason to expect, if we got 
into war, it would last a long time. But 
even then, we ran into numerous instances 
where interested parties attempted time and 
again to take advantage of the stockpiling 
program to advance their own selfish inter- 
ests, and we had to fight against that sort 
of thing all the time. 

With the atomic and hydrogen bomb, etc.. 
tt Just seems to me we are our 
money and upsetting markets to lay in all 
this huge stockpile against the possibility 
of the kind of war which we know we will 
probably never fight again. 

- Sincerely yours, 

W. L. CLAYTON. 


States Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the collectivists, the seditionists 
and national socialists are the ones really 
concerned about H.R. 3, the States rights 
bill of Judge Howarp Smirtu, of Virginia, 
The farmers of America are overwhelm- 
ingly for this bill. It is in absolute keep- 
ing with the traditions, ideals, heritages, 
and sentiments of our rural people. It 
promotes freedom, States rights, and in- 
dividual liberty. 

Those of us who are really concerned 
about the farm problem cannot under- 
stand why Clyde Ellis joined with the 
CIO and the NAACP in an attempt to 
defeat this urgently needed legislation. 

The following letter was written to Mr. 
Ellis by Congressman Howarp SMITH, the 
chairman of our Rules Committee, the 
author of the States rights bill, H.R. 3: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
* Washington, D.C., July 14,1959. 

Hon. CLYDE T. ELLIS, 

General Manager, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Washington, D.C. 
Drar Me. ELLIS: I acknowledge receipt of 

your letter of July 9 in which you undertake 

to explain your unjustified and inaccurate 
attack on the States rights bill, H.R. 3, when 

it was under debate in the House. You did 

50 in the name of the National Rural Elec- 

tric Cooperative. 

As the letter has done incalculable harm 
to REA amongst its best friends in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, I 
have been trying to ascertain whether you 
spoke with authority for the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative or whether you were 
acting from some other motives. Certainly, 
your letter of explanation of July 9 has very 
little resemblance to your letter of June 16 
in which you urge the defeat of the States 
rights bill in behalf of the NRECA. The fact 
stated in your letter that you permitted 
some other person, evidently unfamiljar 
with the merits of the legislation, to dictate 
such a letter for your signature reflects se- 
riously on the present management of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Assocla- 
tion, 

The REA needs no lobbyist. It is stronger 
with the people than you or I, or the Con- 
gress itself. Its friends in both Houses of 
Congress are alert to any legisiation that 
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would in anywise handicap its legitimate 
purpose. 

It is a serious reflection that the popu- 
larity of REA is apparently being used to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for other 
organizations in matters in which the REA 
has no direct concern. 

Very truly yours, 
Howard W. SMITH, 


The Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
above concern with offices at 100 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y., has established an 
enviable record in the compilation and 
comparison of tax rates in New York 
State. Such activities not only high- 
light the comparisons of the several 
municipalities, but in many cases tend 
to bring about corrective measures and 
direct public attention to various defi- 
ciencies which might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

The fact that such comparisons and 
comments have attracted attention at 
the grassroots level is evidenced by a 
very excellent editorial contained in the 
Saugerties Post of July 16 which I wish 
to submit as applicable to Federal 
838 as well as at the municipal 
evel: 

A Comparison or Tax Rates 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, 
Inc., of 100 State Street, Albany, has com- 
Piled a comparison of combined full value 
tax rates in 60 upstate citics. The rates 
are based on the equnlizution ratios estab- 
lished by the State board of equalization 
and assessment. The ratios express the 
State's determination of the percentage of 
the full value at which property is assessed 
on local tax rolls. The survey said its study 
is intended to show the extent of the vari- 
Stions in tax rates. It does not provide a 
basis for conclusions as to the causes of 
those variations. The figures given; show- 
ing considerable increascs all along the line, 
do not serve a vital purpose because there 

so much variation in assessment as well 
as in the equalization tables. However we 
are made newly acquainted with the fact 
that tuxes are going up and up. The fact is 
that a family could buy and pay for a home 
2 have money left over a few years ago 
or what they now pay in general, school, 
Municipal, State, and National taxes. And 
the worrisome fact associated with these 
taxes is that they nre contributing to infia- 
tion —and more taxes. 

Do you think it does much good to talk 
about these things? We read a commence- 
ment address by a noted scholar a few 
weeks ngo in which it was said that more 
Pending and less saving was scen as sound 
economic policy. The people, it was stated, 
Should have more leisure time for spending 
and less hours at labor. We may assume 
that with more lelsure time the people 
3 apply more pressure on government 
tata. and cut more melons delivered to 
helr door, prepald, by the various levels of 
Fovernment. At least that is the impres- 
slon we got from the address of the com- 
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mencement speaker who was on the public 
payroll. 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
has been preaching against such philosophy. 
It has tried to awaken the public to an in- 
creasingly hazardous tax situation, and so 
far as the majority of people are concerned 
this viewing with alarm hasn't penetrated 
deeply into the public skin. In fact, it 
hasn't even scratched the fellow who feels 
content in the fact that his assessment is 
lower than that of his neighbor. Nor the 
community favored by a higher equaliza- 
tion rate. Those people who think they 
are getting something for nothing are as 
happy as can be until they get to vote 
on a budget for a new school, or a new 
truck for the fire department. They are 
many. 

It all adds up to the floodlighted need 
for more commonsense on the part of Mr. 
Average Citizen in his government, more 
action against processes that devaluate the 
dollar, more opposition to mounting ex- 

that lead to confiscation of homes 
and businesses. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities for Un- 
derdeveloped Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
copy of my weekly column which was re- 
leased today: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 
WASHINGTON, July 20, 1959. 

The Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittes are now considering legislation to ex- 
tend Public Law 480. Under this little 
known but important legislation surplus 
agricultural commodities are sold to under- 
developed countries, and the United States 
receives payment in the currency of the buy- 
ing country. 

Under this legislation targe amounts of 
cotton, wheat and other commodities which 
are in surplus supply in this country are 
made available for use by less fortunate peo- 
ple abroad. 

Our surplus food has proved to be a yalu- 
able weapon in the cold war. We have 
moved fast on occasion to see that food is 
sold to nations which experience floods or 
some other natural emergency which wipes 
out its food supply. Such action tends to 
hold down political unrest and makes it 
much more difficult for the Communists to 
gain a toehold. 

Congress has recognized the value of such 
a program by continuing it each year, usual- 
ly authorizing the sale of about 81 billion 
worth of these commodities. Certainly it 
would seem to be more desirable to sell the 
surplus foods, even for foreign currencies, 
than to let it pile up in warehouses at à cost 
of billions of dollars a year. 

It is tragic that more attention is not 
given to the needs of our own people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in many areas 
have to live on surplus commodities which 
the Department of Agriculture makes avail- 
able, I have tried for some time to have the 
Dopartment expand the list of foods made 
avallable for feeding hungry families. 
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As important as it is to see that our sur- 
plus food and fiber are used abroad, and not 
permitted to pile up in warehouses, it seems 
to me that it is even more important to see 
that our own people who are in need receive 
an adequate diet. I shall continue to do all 
that I can to expand the surplus food dis- 
tribution program. 

CCC BILL REPORTED BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


The Senate Labor Committee has approved 
legislation to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps patterned along the lines of the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps. I have pending 
in the House a bill similar to the measure 
just approved by the Senate committee. 

Under this bill, young men would be taken 
off the streets and put to work mainly in 
national parks and forests and on conserva- 
tion projects in other federally owned areas. 

I am firmly convinced that such a pro- 
gram would go a long way to meet the ser- 
lous juvenile delinquency problem which 
faces us today. 

The CCC record provides that boys who 
are given an opportunity to work in our 
parks and forests learn many valuable les- 
sons which last throughout their lives. 

Not only that, the program would make a 
valuable contribution to our efforts to pre- 
serve natural resources, 

I hope that before the end of this session 
the House will act on legisiation along these 
lines. Whatever the program might cost 
would prove to be a successful investment 
in the future of our young people and in the 
future of our Nation. 


Homage to Colombia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversary of the independence of 
Colombia, one of our fine South Ameri- 
can neighbors. Colombia's gracious 
people, their culture and intellectual 
achievements have always been oustand- 
ing. In saluting all Colombians on this 
occasion, I call to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the following editorial from the 
Diario Las Americas newspaper: 

HOMAGE TO COLOMBIA 

Tomorrow, one more anniversary of Colom- 
bia’s glorious independence will be cele- 
brated, and for that reason the noble coun- 
try of Santander, the Colombians residing 
abroad and all the friends of that highly 
educated nation, render tribute of admira- 


nience and to the grea 
Intellectual values of that South American 
Republic. p 

The Colomblans, with their culture and 
their civic and democratic sense, baye digni- 
fied thelr own lives and have giyen great 
meaning to America's coexistence, 

On thelr own merits and through many 
sacrifices, the Colombians have strengthened 
their political Institutions, having overcome 
many obstacles, until achieving the reorgani- 
zation of their democracy in a proud and 
decorous manner, with a government that is 
an example of republicanism, and in front 
of which is a figure of such intellectual and 
political brilliance in America as is Dr. Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo. 

For Miami, the date of July 20 has special 
meaning, because here in this city there is 
a large and distinguished Colombian colony, 
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that has brought to these shores their hu- 
man enthusiasm and their background of 
culture and laboriousness, thus contributing 
to fortify the prestige of the Latin Ameri- 
cans living in this splendid Floridian city. 
On the occasion of Colombia's greatest 
day, Diario Las Americas renders tribute of 
respect and admiration to that land of think- 
ers, poets, and statesmen of exalted merits, 
and expresses its best wishes for the pros- 
perity of that nation, for Its own good and 
as an example for America. This newspaper 
also very cordially salutes all the Colombians 
residing in the United States, and In a very 
special way extends congratulations to His 
Excellency, Dr. José Gutiérrez Gomez, Am- 
bassador to the White House, and to the 
Honorable Dr. Octavio Villegas, consul gen- 
eral In Miami, both gentlemen valuable rep- 
resentatives abroad of their country. 


Tenth Anniversary, Berlin Airlift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21. 1959 


Mr. DAGUE, Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years it has been my privi- 
lege to engage in correspondence with 
Dr. Walter Becher, a member of the Ba- 
varian Landtag, who is the Secretary 
General of the Sudeten German Council. 
The Council is understandably dedicated 
to the reunion of those parts of the Ger- 
man nation which were separated as a 
result of war and conquest, and under 
Dr. Becher's militant leadership active 
resistance to the further advance of God- 
less communism is being carried on with- 
out letup. 


In a recent communication the good 
doctor has furnished me with a transla- 
tion of an article which appeared in a 
recent issue of the official Press Bulletin 
of the German Federal Government com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of the 
Berlin airlift. This was a striking ex- 
ample of what happens when free peoples 
stand up to ruthless dictators and in the 
light of the current bluff and bluster 
emanating from behind the Iron Curtain 
it seems quite appropriate to include the 
article with these remarks in hopes that 
our representatives at Geneva will stand 
firm in their resistance to aggression: 
Memoazrm.t Day or THE BERLIN LiFT—10TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIFTING OF THE 

BLOCKADE—THE LAYING OF WREATHS AT THE 

MoNUMENT—MEETING IN THE DEUTSCH- 

LANDHALLE—THE FAILURE OF THE SOVIET 

PRESSURE s 


The Berlin airlift for the mastering of the 
Soviet blockade represented the greatest un- 
dertaking of aeronautics, which has up till 
now been organized. Four days after the be- 
ginning of the blockade, on the 28th of June 
1948, every 8 minutes an airplane loaded 
with food and articles of supply landed in 
Berlin. On the 18th of September 1948, on 
the American Air Force Day, the number of 
American airplanes amounted to 651, which 
delivered 5,500 tons of coal, and on the same 
day 244 British planes landed in Berlin. On 
the 16th of April 1949, every 62 seconds an 
American or British airplane arrived at the 
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airfields of Tempelhof, Gatow, or Tegel, and 
delivered goods of a weight of 12,940 tons 
into the blockaded city. The airlift was 
maintained, eyen after the official ending of 
the blockade on the 12th of May 1949, for 
some time longer as a precaution, In the 15 
months during which the airlift lasted a 
total of 2,326,205 tons of food and articles of 
supply were brought to Berlin in 277,728 
flights. In this undertaking 31 American 
and 41 British pilots as well as 5 German 
workmen of the ground personnel lost their 
lives. In their memory the airlift monu- 
ment was erected in front of the Templehof 
Airfield, which, at the same time, has become 
a true sign of free Berlin. 

By means of the blockade the Soviets had 
aimed to bring Berlin under their servitude. 
The blockade was prepared long before the 
interruptions of the Berlin traffic started as 
early as the beginning of 1948, when on the 
24th of June the total passenger and goods 
traffic on the railway and the highway 
stretches, Berlin to Helmstedt, as well as the 
electric current supply from the Soviet oc- 
cupied zone to West Berlin were stopped. 
Any supply of food or other goods to West 
Berlin was interrupted. The war of starva- 
tion against women and children had begun. 

In fact, during the first days of the block- 
ade thousands of babies and small children, 
who were getting no more milk, were in dan- 
ger of their lives, until the Americans ordered 


` their squadrons of airplanes from all regions 


of the world to Germany, in order to satisfy 
as soon as possible at least the most pressing 
needs of supply for the city of millions of 
inhabitants. The people of Berlin had to be 
satisfied with dried potatoes, dried vegetables 
and artificial coffee by candle or petrol light. 
The electric current was switched on only 
two hours a day. The Communist news- 
papers derided the women of Berlin, who in 
bitter cold had to collect wood in the Grune- 
wald, and the East Berlin broadcasting sta- 
tion took pleasure in the fact, that the Ber- 
lin supply stations, hospitals and other so- 
cial institutions were in danger of having 


to be closed as a result of the lack of ma- 


terial and of electric current. In autumn 
1948 the Communists realized then the par- 
tition of the city after they had dissolved 
the city parliament, then in session in the 
Parochial Street. On the 5th of December 
1948, at an almost 90 percent poll, the West 
Berlin population voted for their parliament, 
and on the 7th of December Ernest Reuter 
became lord mayor of Berlin by an unani- 
mous decision. 

In the meantime the originally improvised 
airlift had grown into a gigantic undertak- 
ing and even the Soviets had finally to 
acknowledge that their blockade had failed, 
firstly owing to the greatest sir operation 
of our time, and secondly owing to the stub- 
born spirit of resistance of the Berlin popu- 
lation, who had borne the sufferings of the 
blockade winter 1948-49 and had shown in 
no way any tendency to succumb to the 
offerings of the Communist propaganda, The 
Soviets therefore ordered their Ambassador 
Malik to negotiate with the Americans, first- 
ly in secret discussions, about the endings 
of the blockade, and on the 4th of May 
1949 the decision was drawn up between the 
Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union, in 
which the Berlin blockade officially ended 
on the 12th of May and all limitations on 
traffic and trade in Germany were lifted. In 
July of the same year this decision was once 
more confirmed by a Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference of the Four Great Powers. 

‘Thus the Soviet attempt to force the whole 
of Berlin under its domination and there- 
with to gain a starting point for further 
expansions had failed in every respect. 


July 21 


Fourth of July Address by Hon. Charles 
E. Goodell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
by Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, of New 
York, before the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N.Y., on July 4, 1959: 

THE FOURTH or JULY: RENDERING UNTO 

CAESAR THE THINGS WHICH BE CAESAR'S 


Today, as I stand upon this podium, I 
am a humble man. Through the span of 
my meager years, since the age of about 6, 
I have been awed and impressed by chau- 
tauqua. You know chautauqua is the cul- 
tural conscience of Jamestown. My father 
was a doctor in Jamestown, one of those 
oldtime doctors. Father loved the chau- 
tauqua of Donald Dame, Josephine Antoine, 
Alfredo Valenti, and Franco Autori. And 
while his affection and enchantment with 
chautauqua were permeating our family 
outlook, an appreciation of some of the finer 
and subtler things in life began to sprinkle 
on our souls, unbeknownst to us. Aside 
from the plays and operas and lectures and 
concerts, and without intention of slighting 
them, I think one of the finest arts prac- 
ticed on these grounds was the gentle art 
of sniping which used to go on every Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoon on the baseball 
diamond over here. All three of my older 
brothers played there before me and, as a 
young boy, there was no place I enjoyed 
watching a ball game more than right here 
at Chautauqua. 

I remember during my latter years—when 
I was an oldtimer of 27 or 28 on the team 
(helping to season the college youngsters), 
I came to bat one day at an important junc- 
ture in an im t game and watched a 
called third strike go by (below my knees). 
And as I was dolefully laboring back to the 
bench to put on my catcher’s equipment, a 
gentleman who truly appreciated the artistic 
pathos of the situation, commented, so every- 
one could hear: “We've got a nice croquet 
team here, Catch, if you'd like to try out. 
I think even you could hit that ball.” 

Earlier, when I had had an opportunity to 
work out with the Brooklyn Dodgers before 
a doubleheader with Pittsburgh at Ebbets 
Field, I was worried about the large crowd 
unnerving me—and, you know, it wasn't 
near as bad as Chautauqua. All that the 
players on Ebbets Field could hear was a con- 
stant impersonal roar in the background, 
that they soon got used to, and the would-be 
tormentors were drowned out in the roar. 
What a frustrating thing that would be fora 
Chautauqua baseball fan. And now, at long 
last, a would-be baseball player has an oppor- 
tunity to talk back to Chautauqua's fans. 

One hundred and eighty-three years ago 
today it became necessary, in the course of 
human events, for one people to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God entitled them. And, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of their intentions, a small 
band of men solemnly published and de- 
clared “That these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all alle- 
glance to the British Crown, and that all 
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political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved.” 

So Americans are, today, for the 183d time, 
celebrating that memorable event when it 
was declared to be a self-evident truth that 
n men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by thelr creator with certain unaliena- 
ble tights including life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. And we Americans 
have been pursuing happiness with a ven- 
geance, and very successfully, I might add, 
throughout much of our history since that 
great Declaration. 

Because these men pronounced their unity 
of purpose on the 4th of July, 1776, the 4th 
of July has become our most prominent na- 
tional holiday in the United States of Amer- 
ica, What does it mean to us? Why do we 
pay tribute to these 56 men, and others who 
later signed the pledge? Why do we wave 
the flag, toot the horns, and bespangle the 
sky today? 

About 1,929 years ago, a man was speak- 
ing out against the leaders of his day, and 
telling stories and parables about them. 
Discomfitted by all this, the leaders sought 
to trip him up and one of their questions 

: “Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto 
esar, or no?“ But this man perceived the 
craftiness of his inquisitors and he said: 
“Why do you tempt me? Show me a penny. 
Now téll me whose image and superscrip- 
tion is that?“ They answered, “Caesar's.” 
And this great man then said: "Render there- 
tore unto Caesar the things which be Caesar's 
and unto God the things which be God's.” 

T'd like to talk to you today about just 
how we in America go about rendering to 
Caesar the things which belong to Caesar. 

Today is Caesar’s Day in America, and I 
spenk of it as Caesar's Day because, in at 
least one sense of those words spoken by 
Jesus, the word “Caesar” is the Nation—the 
loyalty we pledge and owe to our worldly 
Ways of life, nationalism, if you will. For 
Us today, the United States of America, and 
all the images that those words evoke in 
each of us: the flag, the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, the Constitution, our glorious moments 
in history, and our dark hours of misery and 
Pain, Patriotism rings with anthems of 
War—clashing armies at Bunker Hill, An- 
tletam, Pear] Harbor, and the Battle of the 
Bulge. But patriotism has a soft and gen- 
tle aspect, too, the things that lonely men 
at war remember about home when half the 
globe divides them from family and friends; 
the lush benuty of our rolling hills and 

ering lakes; Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
man, Abraham Lincoln, and Perry Mason; 
Paul Hindemith, Gian Carlo Menotti, Li'l 
Abner, or Morris Graves; the Roosevelts and 
Elsenhower; waiving fields of grain, and 
bulging, rotting storage bins; supermarkets 
and TV commercials; model-T Fords, the 
Say nineties, and the roaring twenties; the 
Wild western frontier; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 


We could go on and on. Ours is a replete 

tory, full of heroes and with no shortage 

Of beauty, or bounce, or color. And this is 

Surely part of the Caesar to which we pay 

age on this day. An American Caesar, 

of many forms and moods; and it is a pow- 
erful, vibrant Cnesar, 

We laugh at aspects of our American way 
of life, at times we ridicule it, and at other 
times we seriously criticize and try to 
change it. But, taken as a whole, we 
cherish this part of our American Caesar 
as we pay tribute to it today. 

When the Man of Nazareth spoke of 
Caesar, however, He wasn't just talking 
about the patriotism or nationalism of the 
Roman Empire, nor the mores of His day, 
nor was He talking just about Tiberius I, 
the then omnipotent ruler of Rome. He 
must also, and most importantly, have been 
reterring to the authority that human gov- 
ernment exercises over its citizens—the loy- 
alty and the dedication that our worldly 
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leaders extract from us in some minimal re- 
spect (or we end up as guests in the jall- 
house). 

These laws and these leaders are apart, 
in most significant respect, from God and 
from religion. “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” Jesus said, “if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: 
but now is my kingdom not from hence.” 

I can't here deal with the problem of 
drawing the line between what today we 
should render to our American Caesar on 
the Fourth of July and what we should 
render unto our God, whatever we individu- 
ally believe His nature to be. 

In that connection, though, I remember 
during the years I was with the Department 
of Justice, one of the hardest types of cases 
we had was that of the conscientious objec- 
tor. It was sometimes almost Impossible to 
separate those who were using this device 
merely as a stratagem to avoid rightful ob- 
ligations, from those who were sincere and 
devout in their belief that, whatever the 
worldly consequences to Caesar, they 
should never take up arms against their 
fellow humans. Many of the judges felt 
go much personal prejudice in this type of 
case, having fought and sacrificed in war 
themselyes, that they refused to hear them, 
and every judge was particularly careful to 
see that a conscientious objector had a law- 
yer to represent him in court. One day 
one of the newly appointed Federal. judges 
was hearing his first conscientious objector 
case. Haven't you got counsel to represent 
you?” he asked the defendant. “My coun- 
sel is Jesus Christ,” the man replied stead- 
fastly. Without hesitation the new judge 
responded, “Yes, but don't you have some- 
one to represent you locally?” 

It is the local responsibility that we are 
concerned with on the Fourth of July. There 
may be immutable principles of religion. 
They are not to be found in, nor made a 
part of, our worldly government, Our Fed- 
eral Constitution is surprisingly free of moral 
judgments or prescriptions, and the Bill of 
Rights begins in the first amendment: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof: .“ Interestingly 
enough the Constitution and its amendments 
are not so worded as to require the Govern- 
ment to go in and affirmatively guarantee 
you and me freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and the right to peaceably as- 
semble. They just bar the Federal Goyern- 
ment, and in other instances the State gov- 
ernments, from denying us those rights. 
And amendment 10, that poor neglected 
orphan among amendments, says: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States, by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” It was the vision 
of our forefathers that the vast reservoir of 
human rights would be untapped and undis- 
turbed by the necessities of orderly govern- 
ment. 

If those 40 gentlemen-tollers who finally 
produced and subscribed our Constitution 
could haye been transported back for a 
moment and could have sat beside this 
freshest freshman in Congress on June 2, 
1959, the day I was installed, their eyes would 
have been wider than snucers, wider even 
than mine. What hath God and man 
wrought? A $388 billion budget just for 
the engines of war. That's what we took up 
as a first order of business in the House of 
Representatives when I arrived there. Just 
for perspective, it should be noted that the 
first budget after adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was $4,269,027; and just 30 years ago, 
in 1929, it was $3,000,289,000. We've spent 
close to $81 billion in the fiscal year just 
ended. If you and I spent $1 million every 
single day it would take us 222 years to spend 
$81 billion, 
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But I picture here the surprise of Madison 
and Rutledge and Pinckney and Franklin, 
and their friends, if they could peek in the 
House of Representatives for a moment to- 
day, not to imply that the Congress is wrong 
or right, but to emphasize that the affairs of 
men have changed, and the affairs of Gov- 
ernment have complicated immeasurably 
since 1776, Imagine these same men walking 
down one of our city streets, or breezing 
across what was then the entire unknown 
vastness of our continent in 4 hours and 55 
minutes on a passenger jet, or watching our 
ubiquitous, iniquitous television commer- 
cials, or contemplating the fetching quali- 
ties of our modern ladydom, enhanced by a 
superabundance of the most miraculous cos- 
metic creations and exposed in apparel of 
the most incredible geometric patterns. If 
they were wide-eyed on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, I'm sure our gawk- 
ing visitors from the 18th century would be 
rendered totally recumbent soon after an ex- 
posure outside the halls of our conservative 
congressional confines. 

I speak of these things not in shock or 
rebellion. The world changes and gathers 
complexity, and Government either changes 
with it or we soon reach that stage of com- 
pressed wrong when, in the words of our 
Declaration of Independence, “it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute mew Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

We live today in an age when our welfare 
recipients in America have more material 
wealth and comfort than kings and queens 
were able to enjoy two centuries ago. It is 
our obligation as citizens of the wondrously 
abundant society to recognize and appre- 
ctate the forces which have propelled us to 
success, In brief, those forces are: Mass pro- 
duction in a free enterprise, incentive- 
dominated economy, with every free working- 
man sharing a just portion of our total in- 
creased productivity. 

The other day I was talking to a friend of 
mine who works in a shop in Jamestown and 
I mentioned the word “freedom” and later 
the words “free enterprise,” and he said, 
“Well, I guess freedom and free enterprise 
are OK, but they don’t mean much to me, 
except maybe that the big guy is free to 
gouge the little fella.” That kind of a con- 
cept of freedom, and that kind of a concept 
of our free-enterprise system, is dangerous. 
If my friend would travel, by boat or via the 
local public library, to Russia, or even to our 
friendly neighbors in Western Europe, and 
then take stock of what we have, I think he'd 
have a little different perspective on this 
word “freedom.” 

Freedom (not license but responsible, re- 
strained freedom) is the elixir without which 
our bountiful way of life would wither and 
unravel at the seams. 

Now I don't want to be an alarmist, nor to 
exaggerate the situation we face in Wash- 
ington today. I'm not one of those people 
sincere, informed, and intelligent people, I 
might add—who believe that we are hovering 
on the brink of economic disaster because of 
the bloated octopus in Washington, In the 
first place, some of the bloat's gone out of 
that octopus in the past 6 years. In 1952, ex- 
penditures of $65.4 billions per year by the 
Federal Government represented 18.8 percent 
of our gross national product. As you know, 
gross national product is the total national 
output of goods and services at market prices. 
In 1959, expenditures of $80.8 billions per year 
represents 173 percent of our gross national 
product. Federal employees numbered 2.6 
million in 1952; they number 235 million 
today, a drop of 244,521 at the same time that 
our population has increased substantially, 
These trends are encouraging to those of us 
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who believe in decisions being made, to the 
extent possible, in the free marketplace. 

But there are people abroad in our society 
who think that getting something, whatever 
it be, is simply a matter of having our Fed- 
eral Government legislate lt. They want our 
Federal Caesar to open the throttle wide and 
spend us all into a wild and illusory pros- 
perity. Their method of paying for things 
has to be either taxes or inflation. There Is 
no getting around that craggy, ugly fact. 
And it is the person with a small income 
who hurts and hurts and hurts as taxes go up 
and the value of cur dollar goes down. Yet 
many of these moderate wage earners have 
been sold a bill of goods that Government 
spending, especially Federal Government 
spending, is automatically and inevitably 
good for them. I'm sure we can all agree on 
one incandescent fact today on this beau- 
tiful Fourth of July, 1959: All of us could 
do with less tribute to Caesar in the form 
of taxes to our Federal Government in Wash- 

And the only way we can ever re- 
duce taxcs is to reduce the proportion of our 
gross national product which is represented 
by Government expenditures. 

Up to now I’ve sounded pretty much like 
a hidebound, earthbound old conservative. 
And I am, in many ways, and proud of it, 
too. But conservatiam doesn’t mean nega- 
tivism. I cherish the values of our great 
America: A man's freedom to be what he 
wants to be; a man’s opportunity to lift him- 
self, mentally and materially; a man's 
guarantee that the color of his skin or the 
color of his creed will not deprive him of his 
rightful and equal station in our society; in 
sum, every man's respect for the dignity and 
worth of other men. 

President Harold Dodds of Princeton Uni- 
versity said in September 1955: “In an age 
enamored of skills, techniques and mechani- 
cal shortcuts toward a competent life, we 
shall maintain the creative and generating 
power of liberal learning broadly conceived. 
Our position is based firmly on the rock of 
our confidence insthe uncommon man and 
our conviction that without him our democ- 
racy will wither and die.“ 

Those words impressed me so much when 
I read them almost 4 years ago in the New 
York Times that I clipped them out of the 
paper ond kept them. They were uttered at 
a time when conformity was pedestaled“ 
high in this country. 

Whether we label ourselves “conservative” 
or “liberal,” or something else, let us con- 
serve those true values of our Nation. Let 
us be imaginative and positive about this. 
And please don't let us be satisfied with the 
old methods and the old cliches in politics. 
We need some freshness and some vigor in 
our fight to conserve the good, while we at 
the same time attack the things about our 
society that are unworthy of us. We, as 
citizens, must render to government our 
time, our thought, our knowledge, and our 
patience. Belleve me, our Caesars in Wash- 
ington and Albany and Harrisburg and Co- 
lumbus need all the help they can get. 

Now, what can you, you people sitting 
here today and listening or snoozing, as the 
case may be—what can you do? 

1. If you ever said it, you can make sure 
you never say again, “My vote doesn’t mat- 
tor.“ or “He's going to win anyway.” Join 
either s political organization or a. non- 
partisan movement to get out the vote at 
elections and to understand the issues. The 
most powerful bloc of votes in this country 
today are the stay-at-home votes. In 1956, 
& presidential year, only 60 percent of our 
adult population voted, In 1958, an off 
year, 48 percent of our adult population 
voted. You and I can do something about 
that in our own small ways. 

2. Think and read about issues; and talk 
and write to your elected oMciuls. When 
you have collared your Congressman, don't 
tel him arbitrarily what he should do. He 
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just might know more about it than you. 
Ask him his opinion and then tell him where 
he’s wrong. Your reasons for thinking what 
you do are more important to a Congressman 
than your conclusions, And a Congressman 
does watch his mail, 

3. Get into government yourself, And 
urge your family and friends, the ones you 
know have something valuable to offer the 
community, to run for office. You'll find 
that major reforms are more easily talked 
about than accomplished, but you'll make 
some progress and you'll have some fun in 
the process. I'm told a recent poll revealed 
that 80 to 90 percent of parents don't want 
their children to get into politics. If you 
have the opportunity you might talk to my 
mother about this. She's sitting right over 
there, and I think she still acknowledges me 
in public. 

There are more recommendations I could 
make as to how you and I might effectively 
render service to Caesar, not on the Fourth 
of July but when it counts; the year around. 
But you are the people who really know how 
you can best serve. If you are a factor In 
your community politically, that's what is 
important. 

During my recent campaign I met and 
shook hands with about 20,000 people in 4 
weeks. We talked about farm surpluses, 
about labor racketeering, and about. balanc- 
ing the budget—all of them critical issues. 
But the main theme, recurring throughout 
every movement of our political symphony, 
cacaphonous as our symphony may have 
been— the main theme was get the Govern- 
ment back to the people. All the candidates 
in our special election in May played that 
theme in one key or another, because we 
hear it reverberating from the hills and 
valleys throughout these four counties in the 
43d Congressional District of New York. 

There are encouraging signs that Govern- 
ment is beginning, ponderously and labori- 
ously I admit, but nonetheless beginning, to 
respond to this swelling chorus echoing alike 
from the mural hills and the urban caverns 
of our great Nation. State and local govern- 
ments have been assuming an increasing 
share of the load. Since 1954 the State budget 
in Ohio has gone up 56 percent; in Pennsyi- 
vanla, 43 percent; and in New York, 49 per- 
cent. The Federal budget has increased 
only 6 percent in the same 4-year period. If 
the States will in turn pass the responsibility. 
for these programs down to the justice of the 
peace and the town councilman and .the 
mayor, together with the revenue sources to 
cope with that responsibility. (to use the 
vernacular) we'll be in business. Seventeen 
percent of the present Federal nondefense 
budget ls spent for grants, not loans but 
grants—gifts—to the States. 

Six billion eight hundred mililon dollars 
will be given to the States in 1960 by the 
Federal Government, In most instances the 
only reason the Federal Government is in- 
yolved In any of these programs is that we 
in Congress have the tax revenue—and if 
we can't find enough tax money we can spend 
our own printed money or borrow the money, 
and you people can pay for it over the years 
in inflation and interest. That $6,800 million 
does a lot of wasting and eroding on its 
round trip from us to Washington and back 
again. 

I welcome Federal programs which stimu- 
late and prod our people to arouse them- 
selves and which help them overcome their 
local problems. The Federal Government ts 
a progressive instrument, which I personally 
welcome in our local affairs, provided it docs 
not enlarge itself into vast programs which 
can only ultimately oppress and enerrato 
our local initiative. Unfortunntely, the his- 
tory of our Federul Government revolves all 
too often around the soelf-perpctuation of 
programs of ald and control. And such pro- 
grams, when they emanate permanently 
from Washington, soon become encrusted 
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with bureaucratic organizations and schemes, 
which almost seem to feed upon them- 
selves in growing to massive proportions. 
These unresponsive bureaucratic beasts are 
a scourge upon modern society. It is this 
tendency of our Federal Caesar, to which 
you and I must never render homage or 
tribute, 

The rebirth of this Nation—our entrance 
upon the glorious age for which ali the sacri- 
fices of the past have been made—tIs at hand, 
if we don’t fumble and stumble our way 
down the blind corridor to heavy-handed, 
centralization of everything in Washington. 
This Nation cries for a rejuvenation of local 
government, The imagination and ingenuity 
of our people are not dead. That imagina- 
tion and that ingenuity will exhibit them- 
selves in endless variety throughout this 
great land, if we just give them a chance. 

I stand before you an optimist. If you 
and I consent to participate in our destiny, 
through all the menial means ayalilable to 
us; yes, if we consent to render the right 
things to our Caesar, we cannot fall. Let 
us rededicate ourselyes—unremittingly—to. 
that sacred objective on this Independence 
Day, 1959. 


A Well-Reasoned Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Arizona Daily Star, ‘Tuc- 
son, Ariz., of Thursday, July 9. This 
editorial, entitled “A Well-Reasoned 
Veto,” was written by the very able editor 
and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star, 
Mr. William R. Mathews: 

A WELL-REASONED Vero 


President Eisenhower performed a most 
unpopular, but wise and necessary act, when 
he vetoed the housing bill that Congress had 
passed to him for signature. Probably as 
many Democrats as Republicans in Congress 
are saying, “thank goodness,” because most 
of them knew that it was a wasteful hodge- 
podge of homebuilding assistance. Yet many 
many of them probably voted for it, in 
order to win popularity with the building 
industry—with the pretty good assurance 
that Ike would veto it. 

His reasons are excellent, At a time when 
he is striving to curb extravagance, he could 
not well allow an appropriation of $900 mil- 
lion for urban renewal to stand. What a 
gay party of real estate sales in many cities— 
possibly including Tucson—that would have 
financed. The only people that will suffer 
from that eliminstion are those in cities 
whero the city administration shrinks from 
assuming its own duties in a self-reliant way. 

Its provisions for housing for the elderly 
were nothing but a disgraceful bid for votes 
from numerous elderly people. As matters 
now stand that could be cared for by Federal 
insurance for loans for such people. 

The authorization of 10,000 public hous- 
ing units was made in the face of the fact 
that 100,000 previously subsidized housing 
unita remain unbuilt, 

While the veto will, temporarily, create un- 
certainty about the financing of numerous 
major housing programs, those with any 
merit should find sponsors on the Approprla- 
tion Committees of both Houses. The cost of 
these could be included in the general ap- 
propriation bul. 
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The veto does not stop meritorious housing 
projects from being financed by the FHA, 
It does stop some neediess extravagance. 


Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most aggressive young liberals in 
Congress is our friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Jonn D. DINGELL from the 
15th District of Michigan, In his 3 years 
in Congress JOHN DINGELL has estab- 
lished an outstanding record as a conser- 
vationist, has been responsible for the 
enactment of many significant yieces of 
legislation in that field, and has been 
known for his work to liberalize social 
Security and unemployment compensa- 
tion, and to improve housing and medi- 
cal care for the people of this country. 

He has been credited by an outstand- 
ing national newspaper columnist. with 
having been instrumental in preventing 
the gas bill of last year from becoming 
law by his forceful opposition to that 
Measure. 

Jonn Drnceit has been one of the most 
vigorous voices in Congress on behalf of 
the consumers. His significant con- 
tributions in this field have been the 
Support. of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration and enactment of legis- 
lation to require adequate pretesting of 
all substances going into foods, to pro- 
tect our people from poisonous sub- 
stances in the food they eat daily. 

However, one of his most courageous 
endeavors has attracted little attention. 
An editorial appeared in the Washing- 
ton (D. C Daily News of June 18, 1959, 
Setting forth some of young JOHN 
Drxcetz’s efforts to defeat the highly 

ationary fair trade bill, H.R. 1253, 
Which would, in the words of responsible 
economists, cost the American people 
UP to $12.4 billion annually. Accord- 

to a recent Department of Justice 
Study, so-called fair trade costs con- 
Sumers 27.7 percent more for appliances 
and 28 percent more for drug items. 

That bill would, in the words of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 

e Commission mean “pro tanto re- 
peal of the antitrust laws,” enacted to 
Protect the American people from mo- 
nopoly, price fixing and restraint of 
trade. Reputable economists and of- 
cial spokesmen for the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion have all said that the so-called 
fair trade bill would not only not help 
the little businessman but would actually 
be hurtful to him. 

Our colleague from Michigan, JOHN 
D. DINGELL deserves the thanks of every 
housewife in the country for the gallant 
aNd effective fight he has been making 
against a measure which would dip 
deeply into the pocket of every. family 
in the country. 
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[From the ear News, June 18, 
195 


Waars Fam ABOUT Ir? 


In opposing the so-called national fair 
trade bill, Representative Jomn DINGELL, of 
Michigan, calls attention to an advertisement 
which appeared here recently. 

The ad was sponsored by a drugstore com- 
pany, having nearly 100 outlets in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and neighboring Virginia 
and Maryland. 

Prices were listed for a variety of drugs 
offered for sale but on a number of items 
there had to be two prices because Mary- 
land—but not the District of Columbia or 
Virginia—was operating under a fair trade 
law. 

Some examples: Abbott Vi-Daylin, $2.99 
but $4.19 in Maryland; Parke Davis Abdol 
with C capsules $7.23 but $9.68 in Maryland; 
Upjohn Unicaps, $5.65 but $6.96 in Maryland; 
Squib Theragran capsules $5.55 but $9.45 in 
Maryland. And so on down a long List. 

Same drugs, same stores but prices were as 
much as 65 percent higher in the fair trade 
State. 

Wide markup margins are justified for 
some stores, depending upon the nature of 
services rendered; credit and delivery pol- 
icies, perishable nature of the commodity, 
etc. Markups aren't profit. They have to 
include the expense of operating the store. 

But services vary widely and if a customer 
doesn't want the expensive kind, no law 
should make him pay for it. If this law, al- 
rendy approved by the House Commerce 
Committee, is passed, a manufacturer can fix 
the retail price of his product and no one, 
no matter how profitable his business, can 
charge less. 

Fair trade is theoretically helpful to mer- 
chants who dislike to compete for business. 
But for others, mainly including the con- 
sumer, there’s nothing fair about It. 


National Insurance for Independence in 


Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my message at the 19th national 
convention of the Townsend Clubs of 
America held at Portland, Oreg., July 
20 to 23, 1959: 

NATIONAL INSURANCE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN 
OLD AGE 

(Message of Congressman Tuomas J. Lane, 

of Massachusetts, at the 19th national 

conyention of the Townsend Clubs of 

America, Portland, Oreg., July 20 to 23, 

1959) 

Delegates and friends, for too many gen- 
erations, the fate of old people was to live 
alone; on a farm, or in a single room over- 
looking Main Street. 

There was no way for them to meet in 
groups with -people of their own age who 
share their interests and their hobbies. 

Then came the Townsend plan that 
brought you together, and gave you a new 
purpose in life. 

The confidence and the unity that you 
have found in the Townsend clubs is an 
inspiration to the millions of retired Amer- 
icans who haye so much in common but 
have found no way to organize and make 
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their voices heard in the determination of 
our Nation’s policies. More and more of 
them will join with you as time goes on. 

Social-security legislation is not only here 
to stay, but it will become stronger with 
each passing year. Eventually we shall have 
& system to provide full retirement bene- 
fits for all of our people when their working 
years are over. The fairest and most effi- 
cient way to do it is by providing benefits 
for the aged through a national insurance 
formula, When that goal is reached, the 
Nation can thank the Townsends Clubs of 
America for their forsight, patience, and 
work in behalf of security with dignity for 
all people in the harvesttime of their lives. 

Wishing you every happiness and success 
at your 19th annual convention. 


Goldwater Hits Labor Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Record an 
editorial by Victor Rieser entitled Gold- 
water Hits Labor Abuses,” which ap- 
peared in the Phoenix Gazette, Phoenix, 
Ariz., on July 13, 1959: 

GoLowaTre Hits LABOR ABUSES 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Few fight as hard for what they believe as 
does Barry Gorpwarer, jet pilot, explorer, 
merchant, writer, Senator and one of labor's 
severest critics. I asked the Arizona Senator 
to explain in detail his sentiments and to 
pull no punches. The last bit of advice was 
unnecessary. Here is the Republican lead- 
er's reply written especially for this column; 

For 2% years, the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee, under the guidance of Senator JOHN 
L. McCrettan, has been disclosing abuses 
within the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. With numbering regularity, detail 
after sordid detail has been paraded before 
the American public. The committee has 
issued one interim report and is on the verge 
of producing another. 

With this background, many bilis have 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress 
directed ostensibly at the basic troubles in 
this field. Hearings haye been held at great 
length. The Senate itself labored long, hard, 
and at times bitterly, to frame a bill which 
its Members anesthetically believe will ac- 
complish the reforms needed. 

The astounding fact of the myriad hear- 
ings, testimony, debate, reports and bills is 
that in not one instance has the source of 
the trouble been touched. The Congress 
and its Members, as well as the Secretary of 
Labor, have failed to strike at the disease 
itself and have applied themselves only to 
the symptoms. 

The result is that if the present legisla- 
tion which passed the Senate becomes the 
law of the land, the abuses diligently spot- 
lighted by the Rackets Committee will mer- 
rily continue and Congress will be charged 
with having legislated a bill which is a sham 
at best. 

The disease I speak of is power and noth- 
ing else. Power of the nature that allows 
Hoffa to threaten the entire Nation and to 
issue this threat with impunity and the 
ability to carry it through without the law 
being able to touch him, and, in fact, pro- 
tecting him. 
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Power that allows Al Hayes to uphold the 
dismissal of three of his. members because 
they dared to speak out against a position 
of the union, exercising a right which the 
Constitution recognizes as inherent, but 
which the union denies. 

Power that allows Walter Reuther to carry 
on the brutal strike at Kohler, defying the 
clergy, the bar, and the public and even 
exerting that power in another State to pre- 
vent for 3 years the extradition of a goon 
who beat up a nonstriker. 

Power that allows George Meany to open- 
ly tell the Congress of the United States 
Just exactly what he will permit to be writ- 
ten into labor reform law and extending his 
dictates into the corridors and rooms of the 
Capitol where his lawyers wrote amendments 
to the labor bill. 

Power that allows COPE to cross State 
Ines to engage in politics, in part with com- 
pulsory dues money taken from Republicans 
and Democrats &like in violation of the spirit 
of both the Taft-Hartley and the Corrupt 
Practices Acts. 

Power that flaunts the laws of the land 
and scorns the rights and prerogatives of 
the people. 

Power that is denied, and properly so, to 
other sogments of our society, but which is 
used by labor leaders with the knowledge 
they are protected by law and that their 
strength in Congress insures the continu- 
ance of those laws. 

Power, then, is the root of all this trouble 
in the union movement and this power is 
fostered by Congress, by the National Labor 
Relations. Board through many of its deci- 
sions, and by the Supreme Court which has 
upheld these decisions. New laws are not 
the real need. The real need is repeal of 
those portions of the law which have created 
and sustained this power. 

In addition to denying the uses of sec- 
ondary boycott and blackmail picketing, 
which the Kennedy-Ervin bill docs not do, 
compulsion should be withdrawn from the 
National Labor Relations Act in order to 
create in this country a truly voluntary labor 
movement, Section 8(a) (8) of the National 
Labor Relations Act permits an employer 
and a union to enter into a contract re- 
quiring all employees covered by the contract 
to Join the union within 30 days as a con- 
dition of retaining their jobs. 

It is in this section of law that I feel the 
real trouble lies. It requires a man to join 
a union regardless of his desires. He may 
disagree with the philosophy of the union 
leader, or he may not want portions of his 
dues money to be parceled out for political 
purposes. But nevertheless, he must join 
the union. This is as much against Ameri- 
can traditions and American rights as any 
act can be, 

In all our society, only in the labor move- 
ment do we find compulsory membership 
sanctioned by law. Among all the nations 
of the world, the United States is the only 
one which establishes conditions under 
which it is compulsory for a worker to Join 
a union. 

In my opinion, it is this mandatory mem- 
bership that has provided corrupt union 
leaders the opportunity to engage in ac- 
tivities outside the normal realm of col- 
lective bargaining, affording them the cer- 
tainty that regardices of their activities, 
there would always be a membership to sup- 
ply the checked-off money for their caprices 
and that this membership could never vote 
with their fect, or walk cut on them. 

Tt has been the timidity of Congresses 
and administrations which has denied in- 
junctive relief to thr public, to management 
and to the working people. It has been this 
game timidity that has allowed continued 
use of secondary boycotts and blackmail 
Picketing by those who would abuse the 
labor movement. 
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If the abuses disclosed by the McClelian 
committee are to be stopped and further 
arrogant acta against our people curbed, 
then the source—the power—must be at- 
tacked, not the symptoms of this power 
which the Kennedy-Ervin bill so timidly 
slaps. 


Is the Small Businessman at a Disadvan- 
tage Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, an exchange 
of letters recently made public serves to 
highlight the plight of the small busi- 
nessman who has no legal means of 
redress for such wrongs as may be in- 
fiicted by unions. 

I believe the letters between my col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hrestanp] and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Wendell Barnes, might 
well be studied by all Members of Con- 
gress. ; 

Not long ago, Lyle Wilson, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the United Press 
International, discussed Mr. Barnes’ 
statements in his daily column, It is 
an accurate appraisal and I believe of 
great interest, k 

I ask unanimous consent for it to be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LirrLe Max tits POLITICIANS Forcor 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

WASHINGTON, July 10—Standard operat- 
ing procedure for most politicians Is to cry 
out in angry protest against oppression of 
the underdog, the little fellow, the common 
man. 


These little fellows vastly outnumber the 
big fellows, especially on election day. It 
is remarkable therefore, that there is so little 
angry outcry by Members of Congress against 
the oppression of little businessmen by labor 
unions with which they must deal. 3 

These unions are rich and allpowerful 
monopolies by comparison with the small- 
time employer on Main Street, USA. 
Wendell B. Barnes, in behalf of the Small 
Business Administration has written Rep- 
resentative Eocar W. Hiestanp, Republican 
of California, about the plight of the small 
businessman oppressed by the big union. 
Mr. Barnes said the little fellow is defense- 
leas against the unions without Federal ac- 
tion against labor abuses, especially black- 
mail picketing and coercive boycotting. 

Of approximately 4 million small U.S. 
business concerns, Mr. Barnes said, at least 
3 million have no legal means of redress for 
wrongs inflicted by unions. They lack u- 
nancial resources to resist economic pres- 
sures which, Mr. Barnes indicated, are pe- 
cullarly but not exclusively exerted by the 
Teamsters. 

“For these firms,” Mr. Barnes wrote, “the 
rights guaranteed to employers by the Taft- 
Hartley Act have no practical significance, 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, 
under existing law, they have no rights at 
all.“ 

He explained that this situation arose by 
reason of a jurisdictional gap between Ted- 
eral and State authorities respecting labor 
disputes. The National Labor Relations 
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Board cannot handle all of the labor disputes 
arising which affect interstate commerce. 
The NLRB, therefore, declines to deal with 
those it regards of lesser importance. NLRB, 
directly or indirectly, determines the import- 
ance of a dispute by the dollar volume of 
interstate sales and purchases transacted 
by the employer. 

An aggrieved employer may be—usually 
is—denied a hearing if his dollar volume 
falls below the NLRB standard, Prior to 
1957, such a smalltime employer frequently 
was able to obtain relief from State courts 
which assumed, according to Mr. Barnes, 
that they had jurisdiction. In that year, 
however, the Supreme Court held that, in 
vesting NLRB with jurisdiction over labor 
disputes affecting interstate commerce, Con- 
gross had removed all power of State courts 
to deal with such matters. 

“Since then.“ Mr. Barnes wrote, the 3 
million small employers of whom I speak 
have been at the mercy of the unions with 
no right of recourse to State courts or trib- 
unals for protection from illegal action.” 

Mr. Barnes hopes the House will improve 
the Senate's Konnedy-Ervin bill which now 
is before the House Labor Committee. He 
said the Kennedy-Ervin bill contained a 
section dealing with his little fellows but 
that it had “little or no merit.” 

Representative Hirsstanp and Mr. Barnes 
seem not to have much company in their 
efforts for the small businessman despite the 
numbers of him who can vote. 


Rivers and Harbors 0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
> Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my pleasure and 
honor to serves as president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
This nationwide organization, through 
the cooperation of citizens who are in- 
terested in the proper development of 
our water resources—and this includes 
many of our Members of Congress—has 
been instrumental in guiding needed 
public works. I wish to present, here- 
with, the report of the year's work as 
given to the 46th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress held in Washington, D.C., on May 
15, 1959: 

During the 5 years which T have been 
president of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, we have gone through great 
periods of change. When I came into office 
5 years. ago, the postwar effect on the 
work of our great organization was appar- 
ent to everyone, Our membership was down 
and the income of the organization had 
practically ceased. Some of our bills, in- 
cluding salnries, wore more than 6 months 
delinquent. 

During this time I am happy to report to 
you today that with your great help, cooper- 
ation, and asalstauce, we have been able to 
bring our organization from one of poverty 
to one of aflluence. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress today finds itself in better 
financial shape than at any time during Its 
entire history. As of December 31, 1958, our 
budget stood at $38,790.44. It has been in- 
creasing year by year in a healthy way, and 
should continue to increase until it reaches 
its full-grown strength after 58 years of 
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active effort and influence in the cause of 
water development throughout the United 
States, 

During the course of this year I have been 
made chairman of a most important stand- 
ing congressional committee of the House 
of Representatives, the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, During the course 
of our deliberations, this committee has 
learned much that relates to weather report- 
ing and possible weather control. All of 
this information which we are developing is 
of vital importance to the work of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. Our 
convention presents to you a fascinating 
panel discussion about satellites, communi- 
cations, weather reporting, and weather con- 
trol. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
this new development. If we can predict 
weather accurately weeks and months ahead, 
We can save this Nation and its people bil- 
Mons of dollars In the course of time. Dr. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
has told our committee that we can save 
the Lower Mississippi Valley $500 million per 
year if this can be done, and he has told us 
further that he can save the Nation $2 bll- 
lion s year if long-range weather forecasting 
can be accurately given to our people. 

Our Army Engineers are alert to these 
Possibilities. They realize that long range 
Weather forecasting and some degree of 
Weather control together with their own 
engineering operations may bring about an 
end to floods in this Nation. Long range 
weather forecasting will permit them to 
Operate their reservoirs so as to retain or 
release water, depending on the forecast of 
the future weeks and months. They can 
retain water for irrigation and reclamation 
or they can release it depending on possible 
needs in the future. The effect of this fact 
on our industries and on our increasing 
Population will be fabulous. 

Pending these exciting developments, we 
as an organization must proceed with our 
enrthy problems of building dams, reser- 
Voirs, levees, improving channels, providing 
Water for reclamation and irrigation, and 
developing our harbors. With this in mind 
I headed a committee which this year pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget our 
estimates of the needs of our water develop- 
ment program. We asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to recommend 81 billion in the over- 
all program, and I am glad to report that 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended this 
amount as needed to the Congress of the 
United States. I therefore advised the 
Bureau of the Budget that we ns an organi- 
Zation would stand behind their, recom- 
mended celling of $1 billion overall ex- 
Pencitures for this purpose. 

Tam sorry however that the Bureau of the 
Budget did not take our recommendations 
for beginning of new starts. The Budget 
Bureau did not recommend new starts. We 
as an tion think that we must 
fight to prevent the stopping of new starts. 
Unless we continue to fight for new projects 
to be begun and to be constructed, our pro- 
Bram will eventually dry on the vine and 

© as obsolete and dead as the dino- 
Saurs that inhabited this globe hundreds of 
thousands of years ago. 

I like to go down to the riverside and get 
my feet in the mud and wade near the 
Tiver bank. I Uke to think of the tremen- 

boon rivers and waters bring to our 
Civilization and Ike to forget the savagery 
Of the floods and the destruction of un- 
controlled waters. I am somehow reminded 
Of a refrain from an old song: “It’s a treat 
to bent your fect on the Mississippi mud.“ 

The country is rapidly filling up with pop- 
ulation. Three million more people each 
year live amongst us and many of them are 
living in sunken, swamped, and poorly 
drained arcas, which 10 ycars ago were not 
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considered fit for human habitation. The 
pace of our growing population—and we will 
see 200 million people in this country by 
the year 1975—has caused us to do things 
which 10 years ago would have seemed fool- 
hardy. We then pass onto the Army Engl- 
neers the increasingly acute problems of 
flood control and expect them to do the job 
which the experiences of the people have 
warned us should not be attempted. In 
spite of this fact, our Corps of Engineers 
does not let us down. From the days of 
George Washington on to the present hours 
the Army Engineers carry the banner of 
progress in water development, reaching out 
for victory after victory and writing across 
the skies of the future the great saga of ac- 
complishment for our teaming millions of 
people to enjoy. 

You will recall that when Russia fired her 
first sputnik, there was a stampede to cut 
off all public works programs and to get the 
money to develop satellites and missiles, At 
this critical time let the historic record re- 
main that the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress stood firm against any program 
that would stifle our internal development 
in order to buy rockets, satellites, and mis- 
siles for our defense. We thought then that 
both programs could be maintained and 
history has indicated that this is possible. 
We felt then, and we feel now, that there 
can be no sound defense which brings eco- 
nomic decay internally in order to meet the 
demands of armament. 

In this connection you have seen a magnif- 
icent exhibit of the new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. This great navigation project has been 
the subject of Interest for a lifetime and 
has had the support of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress from its founding. 

Let me read from an editorial of the 
Washington Post of April 25, 1959. I feel 
this editorial gives a panoramic background 
and view of the significance of this project 
to many of our Great Lakes ports: 

“HAIL THE SEAWAY 


“Today the dream of well over a century 
will be realized when North America’s great 
chain of iniand lakes is opened to ocean 
commerce. The official date for the inaugu- 
ral of the St. Lawrence Seaway is June 26, 
when Queen Elizabeth of Canada (and the 
United Kingdom) and President Eisenhower 
will participate in formal ceremonies. But 
today a Canadian ſcebreaker pushing west- 
ward from Montreal through new locks and 


“canals will actually opon the seaway for 


oceangoing ships. 

“Since 1954 Canadian and United States 
projects have been underway to complete 
deep-water channels and works (most of 
them on the Canadian side) around the rap- 
ids-filled section of the St. Lawrence River 
in the 180 miles from Montreal to Lake On- 
tario. By June 1 there will be a 27-foot 
channel all the way to the foot of the Inkes, 
and by 1961 the same minimum depth will 
prevail all through the Great Lakes system. 
Heretofore trafic has been limited by anti- 
quated locks and a 14-foot canal depth in 
some sections. 

“The organizational phase of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway was not altogether happy. 
Canada, which had the most evident imme- 
diate interest (and which proposed to do 
most of the work), urged Congress for years 
to authorize a joint development program, 
but to no avail. Not until Canada signified 
its intention of going ahead with an all- 
Canadian project did Congress take action 
over the objection of certain pressure groups. 
Interest was heightened concurrently with 
the new importance to American industry of 


iron ore from the developing mines in 


Labrador. 

“Let us hope that this initial reluctance 
has now been forgotten in the prospect of 
enormous joint benefits. If anything, the 
United States, as the more populous country 
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with many large cities situated on the Great 
Lakes, stands to gain more at first than 
Canada from this new access to the ocean. 
Bufalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Gary, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth will now be 
Ocean ports and are feverishly anticipating 
new commerce. 

“But the benefits will be many-sided. 
The lake route can be a vast stimulus to 
Canada’s further development. Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Port Arthur, and Fort William will also be 
ocean ports capable of large expansion. Siz- 
able cargo vessels carrying up to 9,000 tons 
from any part of the world will be able to 
call at Canadian and American ports. Down- 
bound huge lake freighters will be able to 
carry as much as 25,000 tons of wheat.” 

This dedication is the fulfillment of a 
dream of a lifetime and marks a major land- 
mark in our river and harbor program. 

Another matter that has been a subject of 
concern to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress for many years is the Panama 
Canal, You can recall that in 1956 a special 
committee of our organization reported on 
the advisability of building a second sen- 
levelcanal. That able committee was headed 
by our own member, Hon. Henry H. Buck- 
man, of Florida. 

The other day came rum reaching 
Washington that the Republic of Panama 
wants to selze the Canal, despite a 1933 
treaty granting the United States in per- 
petuity the right of using and controlling 
the Canal Zone. As we all know, Panama 
has been on the verge of a revolution and 
Latin America generally is threatened with 
major disturbances. The time for building 
the second canal through the Isthmus is 
near at hand. 

‘This organization has revitalized our pro- 
gram of endorsing and supporting projects 
through the United States. We have weeded 
out the dead timber and put our work on a 
sound, efficient basis. The projects commit- 
tee has made a major contribution over the 
years in this respect, 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has set up new committees and undertaken 
new functions. We have the committee on 
industrial water use, pollution abatement, 
wildlife and recreation, the committee on 
trrigation and reclamation, a resolutions 
committee, and other committees of great 
Importance to our program. They have 
functioned efficiently and deserve the praise 
of all of us. 5 

I wish to announce the selection of several 
new vice presidents of our organization. Of 
course, we now have U.S. Senator Sprssarp L. 
Hoitanp, of Florida, and Representative Jo 
Martry, of Massachusetts, as vice presidents 
of our organization, Recently Representa- 
tive Joun A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and 
Representative Rosear L. F. Suces, of Florida, 
as well as U.S. Senator RALPH Yanporovon, 
of Texas, have been selected as vice presi- 
dents. They have done great work for our 
organization, and we look for even greater 
contributions in the future than in the past. 

This marks the conclusion of my service 
as president of this organization. It has 
been 5 years of active service—service that I 
have appreciated and have enjoyed. I have 
had the pleasure of making friends with peo- 
ple from all parts of the United States, and 
I hope these friends remain with me during 
the remainder of my active life. 

It is a privilege to be able to serve a great 
organization such as ts the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and it gives one a feel- 
ing of worthwhilenees of a nationwide devel- 
opment program. It gives your president a 
feeling of accomplishment, and when we join 
together on a program of an investment of a 
billion dollars in.a year placed into the 
future of our Nation to make it a better and 
fairer land in which to live, we have a pro- 
gram that all of us can get behind aud push 
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with the zeal and enthusiasm of one engaged 
in a righteous cause. 

Let me thank all of you—officials, delegates, 
and friends of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress—for your loyal and active sup- 
port in the past. Let me beseech of you the 
same sympathetic understanding and enthu- 
siastic support of the incoming prealdent, 
whoever he may be, that this organization 
may continue down the road to even greater 
achievement and success in the future. 


Tobacco and Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of those interested in the 
controversy regarding the causes of lung 
cancer, I include~an article from the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star, of Fri- 
day, July 10, 1959: 

BarrisH Tests Don't Link CIGARETTES AND 
CANCER 

Lonxpow, July 10—A group of British re- 
searchers report that in 5 years of laboratory 
experiments with mice, rats, and hampsters 
they have failed to induce lung cancer in 
the animals by exposing them to strong con- 
centrations of cigarette smoke. 

“Our failure is a striking negative result,” 
said scientists of Britain's Institute of Can- 
cer Research, 

An account of their experiments was in- 
cluded yesterday in the 36th annual report 
of the British Empire Cancer Campalgn—a 
voluntary body devoted to fighting the dts- 
ease, 

Cancer Institute scientists reported the 
only lung cancer encountered during their 
experiments was a solitary tumor in a rat 
and this was not due to cigarette smoke. 
This tumor was associated with marked 
bronchitis. 

TWENTY-SZEVEN OF FORTY ALIVE 

The report showed that at Leeds Uni- 
versity mice were subjected to cigarette 
smoke and atmospheric pollution. Of 40 
mice in an experiment which began 8 
months ago, 27 were still alive and none had 
developed lung tumors. 

It did not say how the rest had died. 

Substances found in tobacco smoke and 
city smog also were inoculated at London's 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital into the lungs 
of rats and guinea pigs. So far, sald the 
report, no definite malignant changes have 
been detected. 

The cancer institute did report, however, 
that smoking apparently keeps down the 
weight of animals as well as human beings, 

Small boys long have been warned smoking 
would stunt thelr growth, the report said. 

PARTIAL INHIBITION 


There was a partial inhibition of growth, 
said the investigators, after the animals 
were exposed to tobacco smoke. 

“Exposure to cigarette smoke results In 
reduction of food the animal consumes just 
as in man the smoker usually eats more 
sparingly.” 

There was evidence that a smoking ani- 
mal utilizes food in some manner different 
from normal. 

The cancer campaign report claimed the 
prospect of prevention and cure of cancer 
by means of inoculation is being brought 
nearer by other experimental work at Leeds, 
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Scientists produced tolerance in rats to 
cancer-causing substances by means of in- 
oculation, the experts said. 

The research also pointed a way to attack 
on cancer by drugs, said the report. It did 
not go into details, j 


Offering People the Moon Without Price 
Tag Attached 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the July 15, 1959, Wisconsin 
Rapids Daily Tribune, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., one of the outstanding 
daily newspapers in Wisconsin. I com- 
mend this editorial to the attention of 
the Members of the House: 

OFFERING PEOPLE THE MOON WITHOUT Price 
TAG ATTACHED 

The argument among leading Democrats as 
to what Congress should or should not do 
seems, on the surface, to concern measures 
described as progressive. 

Actually, it involves money, and where to 
get it. 

The so-called progressive proposals call for 
heavy outlays for urban renewal, schools, 
health, and other matters, 

The supporters of these programs think 
the Democratic leadership in Congress should 
dare the President's veto by passing them, 
and thus letting the country know what sort 
of action they favor. 

This may appear to have substantial po- 
litical advantages. But it also has a major 
political handicap. 

The backers of the progressive programs do 
not include any plan for financing these 
measures. They would be like laws passed 
without enabling clauses. 

In the absence of any specific financing, 
the Government would, of course, have to pay 
for the proposals out of heavy borrowings 
which would add materially to future deficit 
prospects. The alternative, higher taxes to 
pay the freight, is not even mentioned. 

The mood of the Nation, in this time of 
a rising economy, seems to be against either 
new taxes or further additions to the deficit, 
Both Mr, Eisenhower and the modern Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House and Senate 
are responding to this mood by trimming or 
blocking heavy expenditures and trying to 
keep the budget within tighter bounds. 

Those who favor heavier expenditures to 
further their progressive aims would seem 
to have a responsibility to show the yoters 
exactly how these proposals are to be paid 
for. It is hardly fair for them to offer peo- 
ple the moon, unless the bill is attached. 

Promises of great social and economic ad- 
vances are not sober pledges when they 
leave out of account the effect on the tax- 
payer's pocketbook. He may in any given 
situation be willing to pay the price, either 
through inflation or higher taxes, but at 
least he should know what it Is. 

He should not be deluded into imagining 
he can enjoy major gains at no cost to 
himself. The current vocal supporters of 
so-called progressive legislation have not yet 
shown that they understand the necd to be 
utterly candid on this important point, 
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One More Warning 
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HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the Republican Party and members 
of the Democratic Party in recent 
speeches have expressed great fears over 
the present course of the cold war. Their 
emphasis is placed upon the gravity of 
the present situation. Yet the American 
people appear apathetic. What is the 
reason? Have they succumbed to the 
new look of the Soviet leaders of the 
U.S.S.R.? Have the Russian visitors, 
Mikoyan and Koslov, left a favorable im- 
pression? Have the Americans forgotten 
the lessons of treachcries, bloodshed, de- 


ceit and violence of communism? Have 


we forgotten the captive peoples of 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Albania, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Hungary, and Red China? I hope all will 
pay heed to one more warning: 

[From America, July 18, 1959] 

Soviet UNION: THe New Loox 

(By L. C. McHugh) 

Russia’s clever iconographers have been 
working overtime lately. The result is a gi- 
gantic triptych that was unveiled in New 
York's Coliseum on June 30. It is called 
the U.S.S.R. Exhibition of Achievements in 
Science, Technology, and Culture. No mat- 


‘ter that the achlevements are not always 


carefully distinguished from the stuff that 
dreams are made on—the show is calculated 
to Interpret Russia's New Look to the Ameri- 
can public. One dollar and 3 hours of ram- 
bling amid machines, models, placards, and 
products wil give you such a tour of the So- 
viet Union as you couldn't buy in Moscow for 
a bagful of rubles. 

I will not attempt to describe this impres- 
sive display of some 10,000 items. The 
Soviet trade fair is carefully planned and 
cunningly executed. It has a powerful psy- 
chological impact on the spectator, espe- 
cially if he is ignorant of classic Marxism 
and the realities of Soviet history. My sole 
concern here is to show how this exhibit uses 
the direct pitch and the hidden sell to project 
a beguilling picture of communism. 

The direct pitch weaves together three 
simple themes; peace, technological prowess, 
and the proletariat, The first of these hits 
you as soon as you step into the lobby of the 
coliseum, Your eyes fasten on a muscular 
nude who is laboriously beating a sword into 
n plowshare. Peace, it’s wonderful,” is the 
glowing thought that lightens your heart as 
you mount the moving stairway to the main 
exhibit floors. Riding the escalator is like. 
climbing into a slice of sky that is gleaming 
with sputniks. Here is a master stroke of 
propaganda; The peaceful rockets, unques- 
tionable symbols of Russian technical prow- 
ess, dominate the whole exhibition and con- 
dition the mind to acquiesce in the reality of 
Soviet supremacy in all the other displays. 
The third theme engages the eye almost as 
soon as the rockets do. Under the vaulting 
segment of Russian sky looms a heroic 
bronze worker, the obvious. creator of these 
lush acres of technological magic. 

With these three themes variously com- 
pounded and endlessly reiterated in photos, 
placards, production items and artful mod- 
els, the desired Image of the U.S.S.R. begins 
to jell. It is the image of a vast society 
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of hardworking people who are marching 
confidently into an automated future of 
goodies and gadgets. They march at a dizzy 
Pace, but they can pause long enough to 
give you a glimpse of their creative dyna- 
mism. They invite you to admire their tech- 
nology, envy their education, share their love 
of sports. They will even let you ride in 
their dreamboats. All they ask of the cold 
non-Communist world is peace—atoms- 
for-pence, peaceful coexistence, peaceful 
competition in creating the earthly paradise. 
Very disarming indeed. The Soviet Union 
Would like nothing so much as “to build 
a house by the side of the rond and be a 
friend to man.” 

The hidden sell, too, lurks in the coll- 
seum. All the brassy clangor of classic com- 
munist propaganda is muted or overridden 
by loud organ tones of sweetness and light. 
The exhibition reveals none of the gross ma- 
teridlism that is essential to Marxism. The 
average viewer gets no impression of eco- 
nomic determinism, no theorizing on the 
bloody class struggle, no hint of the death 
Of God and the martyrdom of His people 
that are involved in the march of progress. 
One walks out of the show without any con- 
cept of the totalitarian state and its sub- 
Jugation of human dignity. There are no 
blaring echoes of the glorious leader motet 
or the sycophantic cult of personality that 

the decent human being when he 
thinks of Soviet politics. In fact, one can 
leave this gaudy trade show with the impres- 
Sion that communism is nothing more dan- 
gerous than an economic and social plan 
for harnessing heaven, a sort of perennial 
Brotherhood Week. 

Against the backdrop of a happy people 
Preoccupied with the construction of an 
earthly paradise, the sourness of Gromyko 
and the harshness of Khrushchev seem un- 
real. In the never-never land of the coli- 
seum. aggression and subversion, missiles 
and miiiterism are nasty words that have 

expunged grom the dictionary. Up- 
Stage and downstage surge only the Soviet 
Masses which, as Mr. Kozlov told us when 
he opened this fantastic exhibtion, “cannot 
any evil intentions in regard to other 
nations,” 
3 disarming and beguiling image of 
7 0 Soviet Union, calculated to put the 
thar off is precisely the impression 
> t the U.S. R. exhibit is meant to stamp 
u the minds and hearts of the unwary 
Soundings. 


The Dixon-Yates Decision 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


e PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Reconp, I 
“Two ith include an editorial entitled 
p Millions for Nothing,“ Which ap- 
Bere in the July 16, 1959, issue of the 
- Louis Post-Dispatch: 
Two MILLIONS FOR NOTHING 
The damage claim of the Dixon-Yates syn- 
the 1 Aguinst the U.S. Government which 
8 Court of Claims has just upheld 
the Eisenhower ndministration in a 
econ, Shly ironical position. Here is an 
hae ‘omy-preaching ndministration, which 
110 pre sk on resource development, pub- 
other ation. national defense, and many 
ter t erna, called on to pay out $1.807.545 
absolutely nothing in return a complete 
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waste of money. Here is an administration 
which promised to bring business methods to 
Government penalized to the tune of nearly 
2 million by its own bungling. 

For the Dixon-Yates case has been a bungle 
from beginning to end. President Eisen- 
hower ordered the contract in 1954 to produce 
private power to replace power the Tennessce 
Valley Authority was supplying to the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission—and President 
Eisenhower canceled the contract in 1955 
when it became too hot to handle. 

The administration through its Depart- 
ment of Justice then attacked, as against the 
public interest, the contract it had com- 
manded the TVA and the AEC to sign as 
being in the public interest. The legal at- 
tack was based on the contention that Wall 
Street Banker Adolphe Wenzell was guilty of 
conflict of interest for serving the Govern- 
ment and his firm at the same time. If there 
was any conflict, it had been carefully ar- 
ranged within the administration itself. 

At the same time as his Attorney General 
was attacking the canceled contract in court, 
President Eisenhower continued to defend it 
at press conferences, aided by his then chair- 
man of the AEC, Lewis L. Strauss. 

What more would it take to make an opera 
bouffe? A musical accompaniment would be 
required, but it would be a crime against 
literature to change a word of the script. 


The Equal Rights Movement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I was privi- 
leged this past weekend to attend a cele- 
bration at Alva Belmont House, Wash- 
ington, in honor of the 111th anniver- 
sary of a historic meeting at Seneca 
Falls, N.Y. The celebration was held to 
recognize the date of July 19, 1848, when 
the equal-rights-for-women movement 
came into being in the United States. 


The Honorable KATHARINE St, GEORGE, 
of New York, a long-time champion of 
this cause, delivered a particularly illu- 
minating speech at this celebration, and 
I feel it is appropriate that the speech be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

Tue EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
(By KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, Member of Con- 
gress, July 19, 1959, at the celebration of 
the 1lith birthday of the historic meet- 
ing at Seneca Falls, Alva Belmont House, 

Washington) 

Members of the National Woman's Party, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I think that before 
saying anything on the subject of equal 
rights for men and women, we all want to 
thank Mrs. Mosta, the greatest Washington 
hostess and one of the greatest hostesses of 
the world, to promote the cause and to as- 
sist the work of the National Woman's Party 
to further the passage of this constitutional 
amendment, : 

There are many of the members of the 
National Woman Party here tonight but 
I want to pay especial tribute to Mrs. Welker, 
the president, who came all the way back 
from Florida for this occasion, and to Miss 
Paul, who has been s valiant fighter for the 
cause of equality since the days of the vic- 
torlous fight that gave the women of the 
United States the right to vote. 
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All the members here are worthy of special 
mention, all haye worked and are working 
for this great cause, and we are hoping, 
through the passage of this amendment, to 
achieve the final and complete victory. 

A little over a century ago, July 19, 1848, 
the equal rights for women movement 
came into being in the United States at a 
small gathering at Seneca Falls, N.Y. This 
was the first equal rights for women meet- 
ing ever held in the United States and, as 
far as is known, the first equal rights for 
women meeting ever held in the entire world. 

At this meeting, women demanded the 
vote, They demanded the right to enter 
schools and colleges, to enter the professions, 
to hold political office, to control their own 
property, to earn a living for themselves and 
their dependents, to control their own earn- 
ings. They demanded equal guardianship 
of their children, the right to make contracts, 
the right to make a will, the right to sit on 
a jury, the right to conduct a business. In 
short, as set forth in one of their “Declara- 
tions"; 

“We insist that they (women) have im- 
mediate admission to all the rights and 
privileges which belong to them as citizens 
of the United States.” 

Twelve resolutions and a declaration of 
sentiments were adopted at this historic 
meeting. A momentous declaration of in- 
dependence was issued. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all men and 
women are created equal,” they intoned; 
American men at that time scoffed, ridiculed, 
and angrily rejected this claim to equality. 
They called it “feminism” and firmly classi- 
fied it with atheism and socialism. But to- 
day it has provoked what one writer has 
called the greatest American revolution: the 
emergence of the American wife from the 
status of charwoman and maternity ma- 
chine to that of an independent human be- 
ing with the heady power of freedom. 

In 1848, when the first National Woman's 
Rights Convention made its declaration of 
independence, there were, beyond all argu- 
ment, serious defects in the status of 
women, particularly married women, in the 
United States. 

Is there really any need to discuss, “Why 
a Constitutlonal-Amendment?“ There are 
those who desire more of an answer, and 
it can be given. Following a survey of vari- 
ous fields of law it is revealed that, despite 
the great progress that has been made to- 
ward narrowing the common law gap be- 
tween the sexes, there Is no full legal equal- 
ity for women in present-day America. The 
magnitude of this remaining differentiation 
has led to the introduction in Congress of 
this equal rights amendment. Some of us 
have become dissatisfied with the slow proc- 
ess of whittling away at discriminatory legis- 
lation statute by statute, and now seek to 
achieve absolute legal equality for our sex 
in one constitutional stroke. 

In looking over the life of Susan B. 
Anthony we find that the Revolution, her 
magazine had as its motto these words: 
“Men their rights and nothing more; women 
their rights and nothing less.” We always 
find any philosophy best stated briefy and 
the more talk and verbiage we get the less 
we understand and the less, to be brutally 
frank, we know what we are talking about. 
In these very simple words Susan B. Anthony 
and her friends epitomized what the so- 
called equal rights amendment would do, 
and also answered the objections of those 
who claim it would take away necessary 
protection and special legislation needed by 
women. 

This amendment would protect the rights 
of men and women. The title reads: - 

“Pro g an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women.” 

We want both sexes to have their rights, 
nothing more and nothing less. These rights 
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we spell out as being equality under the 
Constitution, nothing more or nothing less, 
It is the fashion in some quarters to say: 
“Oh, I am all for equal pay for equal work.“ 
Well, you will never get it until you have 
full equality under the Constitution and un- 
der the law. You will never get It as long 
as you have second-class citizens, be they 
men or women, under the Constitution. 

We are constantly told that the women of 
our country have all the money, all the 
power in the world, and that the American 
male is an unfortunate worm who toils 
ceaselessly for the female of the species 
without regard and without apparently even 
a kind word or a pat on the head. We are 
told that he will welcome the amendment, or 
should—this is considered perfectly hilari- 
ous—because it would give him some rights 
and some semblance of equality which he 
does not now posses. 

Well, the supporters of the amendment be- 
lieve in equality, nothing more, nothing 
less. I quote the opening sentence of the 
amendment: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex.“ 


Medical Care for Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 14, 1959, I introduced H.R. 7154, a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act 
and the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
provide insurance against the costs of 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical 


service for persons eligible for old-age ' 


and survivors insurance benefits. This 

bill is identical to the bill introduced by 

Congressman AmE J. Foranp, and which 

is numbered H.R. 4700. 

The following is the statement which 
I presented to the Committee on Ways 
and Means in support of my bill, which 
remarks I believe will be of interest to 
the readers: 

BTATEMENT or Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 18TH District OF 
New Tonk, IN Support or H.R. 7154 
This 86th Congress now has the oppor- 

tunity—and responsibility—to continue the 

progress that has been made since the Social 

Security Act of 1935. 

The opportunity confronts us in the form 
of H.R. 7154, which I have introduced, and 
which Js identical to H.R. 4700, which this 
committee is now considering, Under this 
bull, persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits would be assured 
of essential medical insurance coverage. 

The results of innumerable studies and 
surveys support my conviction that one of 
the most pressing problems of the elderly 
is how they can meet the onslaught of ex- 
pensive medical care which most of them 
inevitably face. It is indisputable that few 
of them have incomes or resources sufficient 
to cover long and costly Illnesses and surgi- 
eal care. An abundance of such evidence 
has already been presented to the commit- 
tee, Sickness often constitutes a catastro- 
phe for our older people and for their 
families, - 

Those who experienced illness, short or 
Prolonged, know the aches and pains which 
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came with the night and disappear with the 
dawn, Sickness and illness are companions 
of old age, especially for persons above the 
age of 65 of whom there are approximately 
15 million in the United States. Ask any of 
these senior citizens as to their health and 
you invite a torrent of complaint as to sub- 
jective and objective pain and agony. Five 
hundred and twenty-four out of every 1,000 
of these over 65 are receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance. These would be as- 
sured of medical care under this bill. 

In my State of New York, 150 million are 
over 65 years of age and approximately 780.— 
000 would receive the benefits of these pro- 
visions. From the number of requests I re- 
ceive in my congressional office from elderly 
people who seek supplemental welfare or 
additional medical care, one would think 
that the greatest percentage of these people 
reside in my congressional district. 

In addition to the great number of people 
suffering from illness due to old age, we 
know that the illnesses of later life are not 
only of longer duration but are also of a 
more serious nature. These facts were 
brought home to me by a conference held 
in my State of New York on financing health 
costs of the aged. In addressing the con- 
ference which he had conyened, former 
Governor Harriman stated: 

“The costs of adequate medical care for 
older persons are higher than for younger 
persons. Hospitalization is needed more 
often and for longer periods of time. Pro- 
longed care is more frequently required, be- 
cause chronic disease is more common 
among the aged. A recent national study 
showed that the average annual cost of 
medical care for persons over 65 was $102 
compared to 865 for the general population. 

“At the same time that extra care is 
needed, the older person has fewer financial 
resources to meet the added cost. As medi- 
cal and hospital costs have risen sharply in 
the past quarter century, retirement income 
has not kept pace.” 

Those meetings brought to light much in- 
formation which supports my proposal. For 
example, our New York State Commissioner 
of Health, Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, pointed 
out that, according to a survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center in 1955, 
approximately 62 percent of all age groups 
in New York State were insured against the 
cost of hospitalization while only 35 percent 
of the population 65 years and over had such 
insurance. Obviously the ability and op- 
portunity to pay for medical care or to pur- 
chase health insurance depends on age, in- 
come, and whether an individual has a job, 
Group insurance provided for people at work 
usually ends with retirement—the time, 
sadiy enough, when most people need it the 
most. 

The New York conference report took ac- 
count of the difficulty that elderly people 
have in meeting hospital bills by pointing to 
figures developed by the American Hospital 
Association's commission on financing of 
hospital care. These statistics showed that 
21 percent of those patients who could not 
pay their hopital bills were 65 years of age 
and over whereas persons in this age group 
comprised less than 9 percent of the overall 
population, The conclusion was that many 
older persons—pcrhaps as many as 80 per- 
cent—would not be able to meet medical 
bills, even of a fairly modest amount, from 
income presently available to them. 

Another significant 80-percent figure con- 
cerns the chronic disease problems which 
face older people, As I have already sald, 
illnesses of the elderly are likely to be more 
severe and of longer duration, This is doc- 
umented by the studies conducted by the 
staf of the commission on chronic illness 
which show that the age group 65 and over 
had 80 percent more chronic cases than did 
the age group 35 to êt. s 
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From these and others related studies it is 
clear that the health needs of older people 
are exceedingly complex. The situation is 
made more dificult because the kind of mag- 
nificent care which is becoming available 
through the skill of medical science is very 
costly. I agree with Commissioner Hilleboe 
that these people have “every reason to de- 
mand a bill of health rights for the aging. 
Enhancement of the physical and mental 
capacities of our older people can bring nu- 
merous rewards to soclety by enabling these 
people to contribute their share to the com- 
munity good. It also will enable these aging 
individuals to preserve the dignity and 
serenity that should be their rightful heri- 
tage.” 

The idea of adding hospital and surgical 
benefits to the social security system is not 
& new one, But up to the present, it has 
received little legislative consideration, This 
proposal is a classic example of the concept 
of a government's responsibility described by 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr, Lincoln sald that the 
legitimate function of government “ls to do 
for the people what needs to be done, but 
which they by individual effort cannot do at 
all, or do so well.” 

The problem is a growing one. Figures 
from the Census Bureau indicate that in 
1960 persons aged 65 years and over will 
constitute a new high of 8.8 percent of our 
country’s total population. Most of these 
people will be living on fixed retirement in- 
comes, which often are barely adequate to 
cover daily needs. At the same time they 
will be asked to meet medical costs which 
are soaring far beyond their means, at a rate 
even higher than other items in the cost of 
living index. The result can only be a de- 
nial of adequate medical care to a portion 
of the population that needs it most, or 
financial calamity for those who do seek it. 

I belleve, however, that passage of this 
pending social security legislation will solve 
the grotesque dilemma facing our older peo- 
ple, in a thoroughly reasonable and equitable 
way. The estimated annual costs of $1 bil- 
lion would be paid for through a slight in- 
crease in social security taxes of three- 
eighths percent of payroll for employees and 
employers, and nine-sixteenths percent for 
the self-employed on all earnings up to 
$4,800 a year. In this way each person under 
the social security system would contribute 
to the cost of the program in a way and at a 
time that he could afford. 

It has been argued that the number of 
Older people who have medical coverage 
under private insurance plans is growing at 
such a rapid rate that government spon- 
sored legislation in this ficld is unnecessary. 
I do not believe that this argument is a 
valid one. In the first place, only two out of 
five now have this coverage, and much of 
that is inadequate and uncertain. Secondly, 
it seems clear that the point will soon be 
reached where all those who can afford 
coverage will have it, and the others will 
be left without protection of any kind. 
Thirdiy, private plans, which have only 
limited membership, can never be in a post- 
tion to offer insurance at a rate which a 
more comprehensive, federally sponsored 
system can support. The costs will inevitably 
be higher. 

I think it must be recognized, too, that 
the program of coverage provided under H.R. 
7154 has very specific and immediate advan- 
tages over most private systems. There 
would be no problem of denial of benefits 
because of preexisting conditions. Bene- 
fit coverage could not be arbitrarily with- 
drawn, but would be sutomatic and con- 
tinuous. The size of hospital and surgical 
benefits would be generally far more ade- 
quate than those presently available under 
private insurance. Benefits to cover nurs- 
ing home costs would also be provided. 

This legislation to help our older people is 
clearly within tho responsibility of the Na- 
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tlonal Government and of this Congress. It 
is a responsibility which, in view of the des- 
perate need, we dare not abdicate. Delay 
can only mean unnecessary anguish for 
thousands of people. Through the social 
security system now in existence we already 
have the administrative machinery and re- 
sources to put the program into almost im- 
Mediate operation. By taking advantage of 
this opportunity, we would be rendering our 
older citizens, and the country, an invaluable 
service. 

It seems to me that we are needlessly hesi- 
tant about passing this legislation, failing to 
recognize that we have, after all, already 
admitted our responsibility in related areas 
of need. There is a long history of legisla- 
tion relating to the elderly. Congress has 
also taken vitally important steps to help 
assure the people of this country that they 
will have necessary medical facilities avail- 
able. I point to the Hospital Construction 
Act as a primary example of this. 

Aside from the many questions and issues 
involved in the consideration of this bill, all 
Of which will undoubtedly be discussed be- 
fore the committee, I believe there is one 
basic consideration which must be kept in 
the forefront. ‘There is needless suffering— 
not fust in my district, or my State—but 
throughout the country. We cannot com- 
Pletely eliminate this suffering, but we can 
alleviate it. 

The strength, health, and vitality of our 
People is a resource we must protect. In 
View of this, favorable action on this legis- 
lation is essential. Our senior citizens are 
entiled to a bill of rights to provide for their 
Old age. This bill is a bill of rights for our 
Senior citizens. 


More Reasons for Partnership Develop- 
ment of Trinity Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
pouse Interior Subcommittee on Irriga- 
Jul and Reclamation began hearings on 
pea on bills to provide that with- 
shall or reservations of public lands 
réd not affect certain water rights: to 

2 the Federal Government to sub- 
9 state laws on control, appropria- 
ts Red om and distribution of water, and 
bi 8 the authority of the States 
mitte ts water. On July 24 the subcom- 

: will consider a related subject, 
mene ¥. whether the Federal Govern- 
fea Saal preclude an electric company 
Riv uilding and operating the Trinity 

er powerplants in northern Califor- 
thes e common vein flowing through 
which hearings concerns the extent to 

von Congress will permit the Federal 
Caimeor to expand its asserted 
wal st of paramountey over the individ- 
Of w. ates and their citizens in the flelds 

1 rights and water development. 
fhe he matter of water development, 

à uly 24 consideration of the Trinity 
tue 8 Will determine basically whether 
Spe overnment is to continue needless 
nen in the face of an offer by a 
Sud y to finance the powerplants itself 
sisp merebs to “financially aid and as- 

Water development, as provided by 
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the Central Valley Project Act of 1937, 
of which the Trinity project is a unit. 
As phrased by the Marysville (Calif.) 
Appeal-Democrat, regarding Secretary 
Seaton's advocating the Trinity part- 
nership proposal, “Whereas in the origi- 
nal Central Valley project planning 
power was intended to help pay for wa- 
ter, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
sought to make water pay for power.” 
Commenting on the plan whereby the 
Government, not the utility, would build 
the plants, the Appeal-Democrat con- 
tinues, it “asks the majority of the peo- 
ple of the State to subsidize tax-free 
power facilities for a few privileged com- 
munities. It asks the taxpayers to pick 
up the $55 million tab for construction 
of Trinity power development. Worst 
of all, it recommends that the power 
phases of the project not be used for 
the fullest benefit of the water users of 
California, the very people the Trinity, 
Feather, and other California water 
projects are intended to help.” 

An editorial in the Santa Cruz (Calif.) 
Sentinel in my district, reads in part: 

The Pacific Gas & Electric maintains that 
under the proposed partnership for the 
Trinity project, the initial cost will be $55 
million less than under total Federal opera- 
tion, that Pacific Gas & Electric will pay $165 
million for water from the Trinity more than 
the project would receive under public opera- 
tion, and that Pacific & Electric will pay 
tion, and that Pacific Gar & Electric will pay 
an estimated $135 million in taxes during 
the 50-year tenure of the contract, 


The article also states: 

If private utilities can provide adequate 
power for an aréa, it is our opinion that such 
an operation is far more beneficial, all things 
considered, than the so-called cheap power 
provided by the bureaucracy of Government, 


The concluding sentence editorializes: 

Therefore, we favor the partnership plan 
for the Trinity project and appeal for con- 
firmation by Congress of the plan proposed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The San Juan Mission News, also in 
the 10th District, which I am privileged 
to represent, admonishes us: 

Remember this: There is no magic or 
secret way by which Government can fur- 
nish goods or services at cheaper rates than 
private enterprise. The magic touch can 
only be provided by Government using its 
powers to subsidize the few who directly 
benefit by shifting the costs to all the tax- 
payers. And beside this important Issue— 
look at the money angle: The Pacific Gas & 
Electric offer would provide $310 million in 
benefits to the public which would be lost 
otherwise. Thus, instead of being a tax 
burden, the project would be a taxpaying 
enterprise. 


Again, the answer to this problem 
clearly is to permit the utility to con- 
struct and operate the power facilities, 
save the Government nearly $60 million 
in construction costs immediately, and 
save the Nation’s taxpayers $175 million 
in additional surplus to the Central Val- 
ley project over Federal development 
and $83 million paid by the company in 
Federal taxes. The correct, proper and 
sensible solution is inescapable: Let in- 
vestor-capital supply the construction 
costs, and the Nation’s taxpayers and 
California water users will receive the 
square deal promised them by both polit- 
ical parties. € 
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Space Secrecy Š 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
July 19, 1959, the Washington Sunday 
Star published an editorial entitled “Mis- 
take in Space," berating the House for 
cutting the funds requested by the ad- 
ministration for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, The 
Star, in its editorial, asks the question: 
“Why such economizing?” 

One of the best reasons can be found 
in the same newspaper of the same day. 
On page A22, the Sunday Star carried an 
Associated Press story reporting that in- 
formation about the administration’s 
space program had been withheld from 
the Symington subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. The Symington sub- 


committee reported that the “exercise 


of executive privilege hinders the Con- 
gress from obtaining basic policy infor- 
mation.” This is the latest instance of 
the administration's growing practice of 
hiding under the cloak of privilege infor- 
mation needed by the Congress to fulfill 
its Constitutional duties in legislating, 
particularly in the vital fields of space, 
foreign aid and defense. 

Contrary to the Star’s conclusion—and 
there is no reason to doubt the soundness 
of its warning—there is clearly strong 
reason to question the judgment of any 
person charged with programing the ex- 
penditure of large sums of public moneys. 
There is a right and a need for the Con- 
gress to receive the candid advice and 
judgment of public servants without 
their invoking specious claims of privi- 
lege. 

The editorial and the Associated Press 
story follow: 

{From the Washington Star, July 19, 1959] 
MISTAKE IN Space 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, head of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, has pulled no punches in his appear- 
ance before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Speaking in somber and urgent 
tones, he has flatly declared that the House, 
in recently voting to cut $68 million from 
his agency's budget for the current fiscal 
year, has taken a step that threatens to 
result in “disastrous consequences,” and 
there is no reason to doubt the soundness of 
his warning. 

The sum sought by NASA, with the strong 
and unqualified backing of President Eisen- 
hower, is $530 million. As Dr. Glennan has 
said, this represents a tight budget with 
“less than any slack in it.” In other words, 
it is the rockbottom minimum needed to 
give our country, for the sake of both its 
prestige and its security in a dangerous 
world, a fighting chance to catch up with the 
Soviet Union in space, and to go on from 
there to achieve genuine leadership in the 
field—an unchallengeable second-to-none 


position. 

This is the objective that the American 
People want to see attained with the least 
possible delay. It is why Congress not many 
months ago; after the Russians had success- 
fully orbited the world’s first earth satellite, 
acted with extraordinary speed and unanime 
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ity in bringing NASA into being and in 
recommending that no e be spared to 


establish our country’s supremacy in space. 
Yet, with massive inconsistency and a cer- 
tain measure of recklessness, the House now 
has slashed a great chunk out of the money 
the President has requested to do the job 
that must be done if such supremacy is ever 
to be realized. 

Why such economizing? In Dr. Glennan's 
words, “What has happened * * * to give 
anyone a sense of complacency? * * * Have 
we—who started serious work in the space 
field 6 or 7 years after the Soviets were pour- 
ing unlimited funds and their best brains 
into the drive for dominance in space—eud- 
denly achieved some enormous advantage?” 
Of course we haven't, Actually, we still lag 
behind In several vital respects, and so we 
can ill afford to pinch pennies in dealing 
with a situation in which “the United States 
must bend every effort to achleve a position 
of lendership. And we are all agreed 
that leadership in a race where there are only 
two participants cannot concelyably mean 
running second.” 

In saying this, and in admonishing that 
there will be “disastrous consequences” if 
the House cut is sustained, Dr. Glennan has 
backed himself up with a chapter-and-verse 
documentation of what is likely to happen 
unless Congress restores the money that has 
been taken away. Among others, the con- 
sequences” will involré a slowing down, a 
curtailment or a shelving of key projects 
including the one aimed at sending an Amer- 
ican into orbit in 1961—designed to make us 
look reasonably impressive in our spatial 
competition with the Russians. 

Accordingly, it is good to know that space- 

Senator Jounson, the majority 
leader, is in agreement with all this. As he 
has put it, it would be “a great mistake” 
not to provide NASA with every penny it has 
asked for. We hope that Congress as a whole, 
when the issue is finally decided, will act in 
keeping with the warning that he and Dr. 
Glennan have both sounded. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 19, 1959] 
Senate Group Protests Space PLANS 
Secrecy 

A Senate space group said last night a 
Presidential secrecy decision is keeping from 
Congress information about the Nation's 
astronautics program. 

In & report to its parent Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, the Sub- 
committee on Governmental Organization 
for Space Activities said this “exercise of 
executive privilege hinders the Congress from 
obtaining basic policy information.” 

Congressional committees haye expressed 
similar complaints about other activities 
during the past few months. These have 
included the asserted withholding of infor- 
mation by the executive branch from the 
General Accounting Omce and charges by 
the House Government Information Sub- 
committee that testimony has been withheld 
under White House policy. 

The Senate subcommittee said there 
should be improvements In reports by the 
National Acronnutics and Space Administra- 
tion, the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, and similiar agencies “in order 
that more complete information will be 
presented regarding the space policies, pro- 
grams, and netlvities of all ageneles.“ 

PRIVILEGE OF PRESIDENT 

Committee members asked why Informa- 
tion was withheld. Senator Dodd, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, excerpts from testi- 
mony showed, asked whether the theory be- 
hind that was “secret Information or is it 
the privilege of the President?” 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Director of NASA, 
tald “It is the privilege of the President.“ 
And to another question he said “No; clås- 
sified information was not the reason.“ 
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Some members sald they thought that 
the only overall report made by NASA so 
far was inadequate. 

Senator SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
subcommittee chairman, said this report was 
“essentially a of what has been 
done in the first year“ and “really-no projec- 
tion beyond the current year.” The sub- 
committee's report called the NASA account 
“primarily a résumé of space events“ in- 
stead of the comprehensive description. of 
planned activities provided for under the act 
setting up the space agency. 

Senator Surrn, Republican, of Maine, 
wanted to know whether the space program 
was planned by space experts or tallored 
to the budget on a year-to-year basis?” 

Dr. Glennan insisted that the Bureau of 
the Budget does not plan the space 
program.” 

“The validity of the program, the character 
of the program, is something we in the 
agency settle.“ he said. 

QUESTION ON CONTROL 


The Senate group said it was uncertain 
who had what authority in the space pro- 
grams among NASA and Pentagon agencies. 

However, the subcommittee decided that 
no changes in the law through new legisla- 
tion are needed now, that these can be sc- 
complished by executive order. Among 
other things, the subcommittee said there 
should be a clarification of the roles and mis- 
sions of each of the Armed Forces—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—in the space program. 

Fullure to act promptly to correct the In- 
adequacies pointed out by the subcommittee, 
the report said, “will not only result In addi- 
tonal waste of time, money, and skilled per- 
sonnel but also will impair both our national 
security and our international prestige.“ 


Poison in Your Water—No. 142 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article which appeared 
in Tuesday, July 14, 1959, edition of the 
Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald. 

I have on a number of occasions in- 
serted into the Appendix of the con- 
RESSIONAL RECORD articles and editorial 
comment in the newspapers on the 
radioactive substances-which have been 
dumped into the Animas River, in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and the danger to 
the people from that dumping there. 

Contrary to what might be thoucht 
the dumping of waste into the Animas 
is not an isolated instance. This article 
entitled “More Streams Found Polluted 
by Radium” shows that the San Miguel 
River in southwestern Colorado is also 
polluted by wastes from a number of 
uranium refineries. 

As in the case of the Animas the river 
is used for supplying nearby commu- 
nities and for irrigation. In cases of 
use by communities the tapwater was 
found to have radium content 1.5 times 
permissible limit. Radium like stron- 
tium 90 is a bone seeker and causes leu- 
kemia and bone tumors. 
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The article also mentions pollution of 
Colorado River with radioactive wastes 
by refinery at Grand Junction. 

I hope all will read this article. 

More Srreams FOUND PoLLUTED BY RADIUM 
(By Edward Gamarekian) 

The pollution of a number of streams in 
the Colorado River Basin with radioactive 
wastes from four uranium ore refineries came 
to light during the past week In an unpub- 
lished 1955 report by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

Concentrations of radium in the river 
water were found to be as high as 22 times 
the maximum permissible limit. s? 

Although the report was made 4 years ago, 
virtually nothing has been done to correct 
the situation since then, with one recent ex- 
ception. A few weeks ago, the Vanadium 
Corp. of America, under pressure by the 
Public Health Service, said it would stop 
dumping radium into the Animas River 
from its refinery at Durango, Colo. The 
Public Health Service found that 30,000 peo- 
ple ving downstream from the plant were 
unknowingly ingesting radium at a rate of 
2.7 to 4.6 times the permissible limit. 

Radium, like strontium 90, is a bone-seeker 
that can cause leukemia and bone tumors. 
Although it ls not considered dangerous to 
exceed the permissible limit for short periods 
of time, excessive amounts for extended 
periods can result in dangerous accumula- 
tions in the bones which will remain there, 

REFINERIES INCREASE 

The 1955 Public Health Service report con- 
tains brief measurements on the rivers that 
carry wastes away from six refineries. Four 
showed excessive radioactivity. There are 
now about 28 uranium refineries in the 
United States. The number has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate—about 8 to 10 new 
ones during the last 18 months—yet noth- 
ing Is known about the extent to which most 
of them are polluting the streams into 
which they discharge. 

The Public Health Service says it does not 
have the facilities or money to do the job. 
The Atomic Energy Commission says the 
same, although it has been charged with 
responsibility for the public's health by the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

The 1955 PHS report shows that the radio- 
active pollution of the San Miguel River in 
southwestern Colorado is coming from two 
sources, the uranium refincries at Uravan 
and Naturita. 

Downstream from the Natuyan pliant, the 
radium concentration ls as much as 22 times 
the permissible limit for human consump- 
tion—&8 micromicrocurics per liter as com- 
pared, to a permissible limit of four. Below 
this point, the concentration gradually de- 
creases because of the pickup of radium by 
fish, inrects, and algae. 

Downstream from the Naturita plant, the 
radium level is 5.5 times the limit, and this 
too decreases further on. 

A Public Health Service scientist, E. C. 
Tsivoglou, yesterday stated that relatively 
few people live along the banks of the San 
Miguel. 

REPORT NADE LAST YEAR 

In a paper delivered at a nuclear energy 
conference lust year, Tslvogiou reported that 
the river below the Naturita plant served as 
the water supply for a small community and 
that the tap water during some tests was 
found to have an average radium content of 
1.5 times the permissible limit. 

In the vicinity of the uranium mills, river 
water is also used for the irrigution of crop 
lands and grazing lands, stock watering and 
recreation, Tuivoglou pointed out. 

The fourth case of river pollution mon- 
tioned in the 1955 PHS report, in addition to 
the two in the San Miguel nnd the one In the 
Animas River, was the pollution of the Culo- 
rado River by a reSunery at Grand Junction. 
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The radium concentration in the river from 
this plant was found to be 10 times the per- 
misslble limit, 


Portsmouth Metal Trades Council Favors 
S. 19, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
Wage Rate Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement from the 
Portsmouth Metal Trades Council, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations of Portsmouth, N.H., and Kit- 
trey, Maine, an organization represent- 
ing the employees at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, in reference to S. 19, a 
bill to regulate and fix wages at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, and com- 
Panion bills filed in the House. 

In my opinion, these employees have a 
justifiable complaint since their wages at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard are not 
commensurate with the wages of those 
employed at the Boston Naval Shipyard 
at like employment. There should be no 
discrimination made between these two 
Shipyards located within 60 miles of each 
Other since Federal workers in this area 
employed in one shipyard do certain 
types of work identical with those em- 
Ployed in the other shipyard, but receive 
More wages. 

Since the bill has passed the Senate 
Without objection on May 26, 1959, I am 
hopeful that the House Committee on 
med Services will program this legis- 
a for an early hearing, This situa- 

on should be rectified and at this ist 
Session of the 86th Congress: 

Since the year 1947, the Navy has estab- 
drs 25 Wage schedules for blue-collar work- 
8 40 the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard using 
parati immediate vicinity” concept of com- 
cedure gobs in private industry. This pro- 
resentm üs resulted in dissatisfaction and 
j ent, primarily because no comparable 
the or comparable industry exist within 

Survey area as prescribed by the Navy. 
Years pncors were recognized during the 
Prior to 1947 when the wages at Bos- 

n and Portsmouth (which are less than 
e apart) were the same. Incidently 
Quene were no apparent disastrous conse- 

¥en es, as claimed by the Navy. would result 
Svinte ne of S. 19. For rensons yet un- 
rate * the Navy, in 1947, made two sepa- 
Mouth Steurvey areas for Boston and Ports- 
der ac Since that time hundreds ot attempts 
Used ministrative return to the procedures 
Sindee to 1947 have been made by our 
Janmaat and Congressmen. This the Navy 
tine antiy refused to do, while at the same 

ted ntzing that unfair inequities ex- 


S. 19. a bill to re t 
gulate and fix wages a 

tt Portsmouth Shipyard would correct this 
s istice. It was passed without objection 
thu p Senate on May 26, 1959. It is essen- 
by Ae same as S. 2266 which was passed 
by the 85th Con unanimously, vetoed 
* the President, overridden by the Senate, 
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and sustained by the House by a narrow 
margin in August of 1958. 

The primary motivation to sustain the 
veto by the House was an Executive order 
by the Secretary of the Navy, inspired by 
the President, to invoke the “public interest 
clause” to meet the objections of the Con- 
gress and the employee organizations at the 
shipyard in Portsmouth. It is out conten- 
tion that the Navy did not act in good faith, 
and only intended to provide the above- 
mentioned motivation. It is a matter of 
public record that at the very next oppor- 
tunity (December 6, 1958) the Navy pro- 
ceeded to increase the disparity which was 
reduced by the Executive order of August 
1958, 

S, 19 and the companion bills in the 
House, which have had bipartisan support, 
are the only alternative to attain fairplay 
and justice. The facts are, we only seek to 
recover procedures arbitrarily taken away. 
The new procedures have placed Portsmouth 
in the unique position of being the only 
major naval installation located outside a 
heavy industrial area. The net result being 
no comparable industry or jobs upon which 
to base a fair wage determination. 

We would also point out that the im- 
mediate vicinity” concept is not the gospel 
as many would have you believe. As an 
example over 1,600 Navy employees at the 
Portsmouth Shipyard have their wages set 
by means other than immediate vicinity 
surveys. In fact, our complete argument is 
based upon the contention that people 
should be paid for services rendered and 
work performed, rather than be paid differ- 
ent or substandard wages only because the 
area does not contain heavy industry other 
than the Navy installation, 

With these thoughts in mind, we respect- 
fully request and urge you to actively sup- 
port S. 19 and the companion bills in the 
House introduced by Mr. Merrow, Mr. OL- 
tver, Mr. Bares, and Mr. Lanes, 


Résumé of the Program and Addresses 
Delivered on Sudeten German Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW-YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH.. Mr. Speaker, on May 17, 
1959, the Sudeten German expellees 
celebrated their annual Sudeten German 
Day in Vienna, Austria. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a short résumé of the program 
and the messages delivered by Dr. Ing. 
Julius Raab, Austria’s Federal Chancel- 
lor, and Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von Auer, 
president of the Sudeten German As- 
sociation: 

At the season of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, 
Christians whose faith has not yielded to 
the acids of modernity celebrate the descent 
upon the Apostles of the Holy Spirit. It is 
not by chance that the Sudeten German 
expellees have chosen this sacred feast of 
comfort and reassurance as a time for re- 
union and rededication to a just solution of 
the problems resulting from the loss of their 
homes by Communist brutality and theft, 

Convening for the 10th time since they 
were forced to leave homelands of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia—known since 1919 as 
Sudetenland—the expellees met 400,000 
strong to face realistically but without re- 
venge or hatred the problems linked to their 
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return to anbestral farms, trades, and in- 
dustries. Numerically exceeding all former 
rallies, 1959 saw Sudeten Germans throng to 
Vienna, pregnant with historic meaning and 
with youthful memories for thousands of 
their members. 

Messages rolled in from high church and 
civil dignitaries. Pope John XXIII wired 
an apostolic blessing; West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer sent “hopes that the 
meeting on neutral Austrian soil leads to 
harmony and understanding between Euro- 
pean neighbors.” 

From Members of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives came congratula- 
tory wires and letters. Messages were also 
received from the Steuben Society of Amer- 
ica, patriotic, and anti-Communist organi- 
zations, all expressing solidarity with the 
Sudeten aims and their dedication to self- 
determination and to a future in freedom. 

Key figures in this year’s demonstration 
were President of the Sudeten German As- 
sociation, Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von Auen, 
and Austria's Federal Chancellor, Dr. Ing. 
Julius Raab, to whom the Sudeten Karl's 
Prize was awarded. The Karl's Prize goes 
annually to a political leader, scientist or 
publicist who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the idea of a United Europe. 

Addressing as compatriots the 200,000 
Sudetens assembled on Vienna's spacious 
Heldenplatz (Heroes Square), with its mon- 
uments to Archduke Karl and Prince 
Eugene, Chancellor Raab said: (If I say 
‘compatriots’ to you, there is good reason 
for my so doing. My father, too, was a 
Sudeten German, born in Klein-Mohrau at 
the foot of the Altvater, attended school in 
Freudenthal and later came to Vienna as 
& young technician to help build the Vienna 
University. ; 

“The peoples of German ethnic origin 
were driven from their homes whether or 
not they were in sympathy with Hitler's poli- 
cies of terror, even victims of national 
socialism had to go.” 

Praising the willingness of the expellees 
to help rebuild Austria's war-damaged eco- 
nomic structure, Raab emphasized that it 
was the Sudeten group who did most to 
restore normal economic activity. He voiced 
esteem for the Sudetens who, he stressed, 
“have come here with no thought of revenge 
or force. They have founded a new livell- 
hood and are satisfied, even if their present 
circumstances are much humbler than they 
were befere.” 

In expressing thanks for being selected 
as recipient of the Karl's Prize, Chancellor 
Raab remarked: “The awarding of the Karl's 
Prize might primarily be interpreted as a 
sign of solidarity between our new citizens 
and the native population. Karl IV of the 
House of Luxembourg. elected emperor in 
1347 and crowned in Rome 8 years later, was 
a farsighted realist whose chief focus was 
on the economic development of central 
Europe. He was a promoter of trade and 
industry. With the University of Prague 
he created an intellectual center that shone 
out far beyond the borders of Bohemia and 
we must not forget that the University of 
Prague was the mother university of our 
own Vienna alma mater.” 

Referring to the role of Austria today 
as a small nation at the crossroads between 
two worlds that face each other with great 
distrust and enmity, Dr. Raab added: 
“Historical record will one day refrain from 
entering the expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans on the page of honor of human culture 
of the 20th century, The expulsions are 
only explainable as due to the internal dis- 
ruption of the war and early postwar years 
that seized the Czech people, otherwise 50 
industrious and peaceful.” 

“If one tries to justify the expulsions by 
saying that under Hitler millions lost their 
lives or were brought to disaster, one only de- 
scends to Hitler's own level * * Not force, 
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but the desire that man * * should not be- 
come a machine, should be a human being in 
every possible sense of the word. I know,” 
snid Raab in conclusion, “that you have come 
to this demonstration, one with us in these 
sentiments, and I beg you to join us on this 
road toward the well-being of Europe and 
the blessing of mankind.” 

Dr. Rudolf Lodgman yon Auen, following 
Dr. Raab to the speaker's stand, told those 
gathered on the square that a telegram had 
been sent to the Ministers convening in 
Geneva stating that the Sudeten Germans 
expected them to strive toward a just peace 
that would not be based on expulsion and 
expropriation. 

In his address Lodgman stressed: We have 
not come to Vienna as the Prague Govern- 
ment Implied, as revengists and nationalists, 
to infringe on Austrian neutrality and foster 
feelings of hatred and revenge against. the 
Czech people. The Sudeten Germans have 
come to Vienna as a national group that has 
abandoned any thought of retaliation and, 
despite the events of 1945-46, desires to hold 
out their hand to reconciliation with the 
Czechs.” 

“Preservation of a great heritage.” “That 
is the motto of the 10th Sudeten German 
Day,” continued the speaker, “and if the 
Sudeten Germans dedicate themselves to his- 
toric solidarity with the peoples of the Dan- 
ubilan area and to one folk unity, it Is also 
a pledge to a new middle Europe In the spirit 
of mutual respect and self-determination of 
all peoples and national groups In that area. 
It is a day of recollection of the occidental 
supranational concept which old Austria 
represented throughout the 19th and 20th 
centuries as a spiritual heritage of the Holy 
Roman Empire.” 

“Ever since the Middle Ages the Bohemian 
and Austrian lands were dynastically and 
culturally linked. From 1526 to 1918 the 
homelands of the Sudetens were united with 
the Austria hereditary lands under the scep- 
ter of the Hapsburgs. The Sudeten German 
Day seryes also to refresh these facts in 
our memories and in so doling makes the 
occasion a day for the Austrians as well. 

“For the Sudeten people the treaty of St. 
Germain wos the beginning of a patch of 
suffering that led them through forced in- 

fon Into the Czech National State 
and to expulsion in 1945-46. It was the 
thorny path which today another national 
group in old Austria, the south Tiroleans, 
are forced to go. i 

“Of the Sudeten people, who numbered 
more than 3 million souls in the old home- 
‘lands, there are 2 million living in the West 
German Federal Republic and Austria today, 
where they have set up an organization 
whose aim is to keep alive the concept of 
homeland. 

"Citizens of these respectire countrics 
today, the Sudeten Germans have served as 
a positive element; their presence, that at 
first scemed a burden, has turned into a 
permanent gain.” 

Taking this opportunity to announce: his 
retirement from the political field, Lodgman 
von Auen concluded his mossage with the 
words: “Though we ure scattered through- 
out the world, the Sudeten Germans will 
remain united in spirit with Austria.” Turn- 
ing to the youth, to whom he entrusted the 
the struggie for the Sudeten cause, Dr. Lodg- 
man bade them continue the fight for a free 
Zomeland in a free Europe. 
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What Is the Secret of a Successful Life? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
are so busy that we have little opportu- 
nity to stop and contemplate, and take 
inventory of our lives, 

In the rush and confusion of cach 
day, there is so little time or opportunity 
to check on ourselves. We are moving 
fast, but in what direction? How will 
we find the real fulfillment that will 
give meaning to our lives? 

There is not one of us who does not 
feel the need of guidelines to keep us 
on the right course. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I bring to your thoughtful considera- 
tion the following advice from the 
August 1959 issue of A Magazet: 

RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING 

When President Garfield was a young.man, 
someone placed in his hand one day a slip 
of paper, which he carried with him all his 
life. The paper contained the following 
lines: 

“Make few promises. 

“Always speak the truth. 

“Live within your Income. 

“Never speak evil of anyone. 

"Keep good company or none. 

“Never play games of chance. 

“Drink no intoxicating drinks. 

“Good character is above everything eise. 

“Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 

“Never borrow, u you can possibly avoid it. 

“Do not marry until you are able to sup- 
port a wife. 

“Keep yourself honest, if you would be 
happy. 

“When you speak to a person, look Into 
his eyes. 

“Make no haste to be rich, If you would 
prosper. 

“Save when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 

“Never run Into debt, unless you see a way 
out again. : 

“Good company and good conversation are 
the sinews of virtue. 

“Your character cannot be badly hurt 
except by your own acts. 

“If anybody speaks evil of you, let your 
life be so that no one will believe it. 

“Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
employed usefully, attend to the culture of 
your mind.” 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rrconů at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquirics 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this acction re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent; Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will plense 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses mny be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
15 5 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Surprising San Angelo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the development of the Western 
States has been, and continues to be, one 
of the most exciting aspects of this cen- 
tury. Overnight, cities which scarcely 
were on the map half a century ago, have 
grown to 50,000 or to 100,000 in popu- 
lation. 

An outstanding example of how the 
West is realizing its rich and varied po- 
tentials is the city of San Angelo, in 
West Texas. Incorporated in 1903, San 
Angelo has grown to a city of 66,000— 


more than doubling its population since 


4 


1940, The city continues to thrive, and 
its progress is dramatic proof of what 
can be accomplished when men of vision 
set out to overcome the limitations im- 
bosed on a region by nature. 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
excellent article on this west Texas city. 
The article, entitled, “Surprising San 

elo,” was written by Lewis Nordyke, 
pond Was published in Texas Parade mag- 


e. 
There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
` SURPRISING SAN ANGELO 
(By Lewis Nordyke) ‘ 
7 San Angelo, which is out in the wide, open 
ere of developing west Texas, is a sur- 
prising city: The visitor who takes the time 
look around a little can happen upon 
man y things he didn't expect to see. 
one example, San Angelo's Central High 
l is one of the most revolutionary pub- 
Schools in the Nation. It not only is sig- 
5 pect S 3 in negara in Ameri- 
0 
in the city spirit of solid progress 
© same elvie aggressiveness shows in the 
3 coliseum, with almost un- 
rking space which is lighted at 
agnt. This building would be a credit to 
3 city much larger than San Angelo. 
bes there is home-grown industry that 
and T n surprising not only to San Angelo 
exas but to much of the Nation as well. 
they industries are about as diversified as 
diterne get. At last count there were 87 
Anges nt manufacturing industries in San 
© and these are listed under 74 different 
cations, 
a civic leadership goes all out to help in- 
€s get started and keep going, Theor- 
through efort in this direction is made 
the 5 the board of city development and 
larter pa eclo Industrial Foundation. The 
from 1 gan in 1946 with $123,000 pooled 
see > abe Citizens and to date it has alded 
an a core of local industries which 
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now have an aggregate payroll of more than 
a million dollars annually. 

This leadership is interested in the total 
economy of the area and has sponsored a 
community enthusiasm for development. 
San Angelo College is a typical project. The 
college offers courses, as the need becomes ap- 
parent, for training local people for different 
jobs. Among such courses are specialized 
classes in IBM operation, moccasin sewing, 
and other skills and arts needed by local in- 
dustries. 

That area workers readily learn the skills 
of industry is attested by the success and 
growth of these homegrown industries, Take 
Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc., for ex- 
ample. Thirteen years ago a tile contractor 
decided that there should be a change in the 
tile situatton—Improved tile and a greater 
varlety of attractive colors. He started the 
company which today is a multi-million 
dollar concern and is among the ten largest 
tile producers in the Nation. It does busi- 
ness in 28 States in middie America and has 
warehouses and -showrooms in Chicago, 
Denver, Omaha, Albuquerque, Oklahoma 
City, San Antonio, Lubbock, El Paso, Hous- 
ton, Fort Worth, Tucson, Phoenix, and 
Dallas. Nearly all of these warehouses are 
operated as individual © distributorships 
which use the Monarch namo. 

Monarch whipped transportation problems 
by setting up its own trucking system to 
deliver the finished products. 

When Monarch was started, there were no 
trained tile workers in the area, Yet the 
force was recruited from people living in the 
San Angelo region—people who were willing 
and able to be taught. Monarch is a shin- 
ing example of how an industrial concern 

_ conceived, developed, financed and managed 
locally can succeed in San Angelo. 

Five years ago, a luggage repairman, a 
watchmaker and a dentist decided to go into 
the moccasin-making business, At that 
time, a long drought had hit the ranching 
and farming business and agricultural work- 
ers were having difficulty in finding work. 
Among them were quite a few Latin-Amer- 
leans, They didn’t know how to make 
moccasins, but they soon learned. Today 
they are prosperous and driving late model 
cars. Alco moccasins are distributed almost 
worldwide. This summer the company will 
make its 9 millionth pair of washable (even 
in a washing machine) moccasins. The 
company has 300 employees. It has more 
than 19,000 accounts—retallers that buy and 
sell the moccasions, Among these accounts 
are a few Indian tribes out West that sew 
a few bends on footgenr and sell them in 
trading posts, 

Like Monarch, Alco makes a good product 
and has had very effective management. It 
has trained a force of expert workers. Alco 
is a remarkable example of how a worldwide 
industry can flourish in San Angelo, starting 
from scratch in the short period of 5 years. 

You'd probably not expect to see it, but 
there is a printing plant in San Angclo— 
Newsfoto Publishing Co.—that is one of the 
Nation's biggest publishers of high school 
and college yearbooks. 

Then there's the San Angelo Die Casting 
Co. which began after the war with the 
specialized operation of casting components 
of the famed York pecan sheller which, in- 
cidentally, is another interesting San Angelo 
industry. Growing from that, San Angelo 
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Die Casting Co. moved into many other fields, 
including the manufacture of boat trailers. 
The company now has 67 employees, 

Fitting into this pattern of home-grown 
enterprises are scores of other operations— 
each an interesting success story in itself, 

Not too many years ago a photographer 
started Wallace Studio specializing in de- 
veloping and retouching its. The op- 
eration now keeps up to 110 locally trained 
specialists busy processing film that comes 
in from studios all the way from Maine to 
California and in between. 

San Angelo’s biggest industry was moved 
in. It’s General Telephone of the South- 
west, a subsidiary of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp., a billion-dollar concern 
which is the second largest telephone com- 
pany in the Nation. The 5-State—Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana—headquarters office is in San 
Angelo, where there are more than 482 em- 
ployees, The company-seryes 265 exchanges 
in the 5 States. There are more than 
287,000 telephones. ` 

The headquarters building is an out-of- 
this-world thing, a beautiful structure out 
where there is plenty of parking space. It 
has won high awards for its architecture. 
It is air conditioned. It is a sort of out- 
door-indoor building. In the center of the 
inside is a garden with ivy and other plants 
growing. This garden is protected by an 
open roof that doesn't look to be open. But 
when there's rain, it comes showering down 
in the garden. Employees can sit at their 


‘desks and have an inside look at what the 


weather is like on the outside. 

General Telephone sets a high standard of 
civic service, lending the know-how and 
energy of its executives to community affairs, 
notably in the areas of industrial and eco- 
nomic development for which San Angelo 
has several effective organizations. 

There is no doubt that quite a few people 
outside Texas, and also many inside the 
State, think of San Angelo as a vigorous out- 
post of west Texas, a sort of shining me- 
tropolis in a land of sheep and cattle, with 
some oll wells thrown in. This area of 
Texas is often thought of as a place of wide 
and very dry horizons, The surprise is that 
it is growing rapidly into the status of a 
land of Inkes, a sort of oasis. It already has 
Lake Nasworthy, 7 miles to the southwest, 
and Lake North Concho (sometimes called 
San Angelo Reservoir) at the northwest city 
limits. Three Rivers Dam, a firmly au- 
thorized Bureau of Reclamation project 
figured to cost $32 millon will“impound a 
still larger lake, Twin Buttes Reservoir, 9 
miles southwest of the city. Land acquisi- 
tion is now underway for the project. The 
three streams to be dammed are the Middle 
Concho, South Concho, and Spring Creck. 
The completion of this project will put Sen 
Angelo in the enviable position of having 
more than enough water. 

San Angelo has all sorte of water sports 
and good fishing in its present lakes and 
also fishing in the streams, mainly the 
North, Middle and South Concho and 
Spring and Dove Creeks. 

So here is a land of water and recreation. 
When the three rivers project is complete, 
San Angelo will rank with the best in the 
Southwest as a recreation center. On top 
of that, San Angelo has long been noted for 
Its healthful climate. 
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Such an abundant water supply will sup- 
port.a city 4 times as large as the 66,000 
conservatively estimated as San Angelo's 
population. And it should. For back in 
1940 the Federal nose count showed 25,802 
people. You can't find anybody in town 
who isn't convinced the town will grow more 
in the next 18 years than it did during the 
past 18 years, 

An interesting population statistic was 


turned up by a survey made a while back by | 


a major oil company. It showed that more 
than 1,000 people living in the San Angelo 
area owned or had under lease more than 
1,000 acres of land each. This land and 
these leases were located in many different 
States. 

Located in Tom Green County, San Angelo 
is 229 miles northwest of Austin, 236 miles 
from Fort Worth, 268 miles from Dallas, 220 
miles from San Antonio, and 451 miles from 
El Paso. It is the center of a vast area of 
western Texas and the gateway to the Big 
Bend country and the Big Bend National 
Park, 

San Angelo was a small, sun-drenched 
ranching town at the start. It was incor- 
porated in 1903. By 1920, it was a town of 
10,000. Since that time, there hns been 
considerable oll activity in the region, and 
the San Angelo aren has developed into the 
world's greatest wool-producing territory. 
The maln trade area covers 24 counties. 
There are 40 counties within 100 miles of the 
city, and 77 additional counties within 200 
miles. 

From the start, San Angelo was a stable, 
solid town that did things in a substantial 
way. Always it has been a place where ag- 
gressive men could start little and grow big. 

San Angelo and a very wide arca of West 
‘Texas have been blessed with plenty of elec- 
tric power for all tho developments and 
also a power company that has worked 
diligently in helping take advantage of na- 
tural resources and native opportunity. This 
is West Texas Utilities Co, with general 
headquarters in Abilene, Today, it is in a 
$50 million expansion program, which will 
greatly increase its generating capacity and 
its transmission system. WTUC anticipates 
a 50-percent increase in demand for power 
by 1965, only 6 short years away, and it has 
made firm plans to meet this demand. 
WTUO serves an expanding area in the cen- 
ter of the Southwest. This area is In about 
the middle of a six-State recion—Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona. 

Not only is WTUC expanding and keep- 
ing ahead of demand, it is promoting its 
nren by telling the world that here is a 
region with a vast potential that is develop- 
ing at a rapid clip but on solid ground and 
minus the elements of stampede or wild- 
haired boom, 

San Angelo and area have the main ersen- 
tials for industry—good plant sites. plenty of 
water, adequate power, and an unlimited 
supply of cheaply priced natural gas. Lone 
Star Gas serves the city. There is adequate 
transportation, too. It is on the main line 
of the Panhandle and Santa Fe Rallroad 
end the main branch of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe, Headquarters for Sunset 
Motor Freight lines, State's third largest 
motor carrier. and served by four other lines. 
San Angelo has exceptionally une motor 
frelght service. The city ls scrved by two 
scheduled airlines—Continental, which re- 
cently inaugurated jetliner service through 
the city, and Trans-Texas. U.S. Highways 
67 (the gateway to the Big Bend country), 
87, and 277, and State Highway 208 give San 
Angelo an excellent modern-road network in 
all directions. 

Of au the military installations over the 
country, the U.S. Air Force Security Service 
Command selected Goodfellow Air Force Base 
ès a training center for its personnel, Good- 
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fellow is more than a multimillion dollar an- 
nual payroll for San Angelo, It is a part 
of the community, its personnel taking ac- 
tive part in civic and cultural affairs. There 
is a cordial relationship between the civilian 
and the military at San Angelo that is rarely 
matched anywhere else in the country. 

When you get right down to the nub of 
things, San Angelo is a good place to live. 
The climate is mild and so healthful that 
the State has located its major tuberculosis 
sanitoriums in the immediate vicinity. The 
climate is also the basis of a growing colony 
of retired people. At Baptist Memorial Hos- 
pital is the only geriatric center of its kind 
in Texas—a pert of a planned civic effort to 
broaden the city’s appeal to senior citizens. 

For the younger citizens San Angelo has a 
school system that can't be beat from the 
first reader through junior college. San 
Angelo College is ane of the State's leading 
junior institutions of learning and is geared 
to the specinlized needs of the community. 
Then, of course, there is Central High School, 
subject of a full length article in last month's 
Texas Parade. The first ageless, campus type 
high school in America, Central High not 
only inspires students with a desire to learn, 
but It Is a revealing example of the city's 
spirit ot progress and the practice of doing 
things big, and with commonsensical 
thoroughness. > 

San Angelo is a city of churches and of 
comfortable homes. The reaidential sections 
are beautiful and well-kept. There's plenty 
of evidence of pride in the homes of this city. 

The city has four hospitals and clinics 
with 392 beds, making San Angelo a medical 
center for a large area. There are a city- 
county health department, a city-county 
welfare department, and the county heart 
clinic, The clinic la supported by the com- 
munity chest and memorial gifts. 

In addition to ita lakes, San Angelo, and 
the county, has a world of parks, swimming 
facilities, golf courses, tennis courts, an ac- 
tive YMCA of around 4,000 members, five 
fiying clubs open to the public. 

There's some good hunting in the region 
deer, turkey, mourning dove, ducks, blue and 
bobwhite quail, equirrel, rabbit, javelina. 
Spectator sports include baseball, high school 
and collego football and rodeo, The Fat 
Stock Show and Rodeo, which are held each 
March, are outstanding events. They are 
held at the fairgrounds and in the nearby 
coliseum. The hew coliseum is equipped for 
indoor rodeo and for shows, concerts, con- 
ventions and other events. 

Also In March the annual San Angelo 
Relays are held, featuring performances of 
outstanding athletes from eight colleges and 
universities, most of them being members 
of the Southwest Conference. 

In August comes one of the big celebra- 
tions of the year. It's the National Miss 
Wool Pageant, a week-long show giving 
tribute to the area's wool and mohair in- 
dustry which, until a decade or so ago, was 
about the sole basis for San Angelo ccon- 
omy. A feature of the pageant is the selcc- 
tion and coronation of “Miss Wool of Amer- 
ica.” Beautiful giris from all over the Na- 
tion are sent to San Angelo to enter the con- 
test for this title which the lucky winner 
holds for a year. 

San Angelo College sponsors an entertaln- 
ment serics—six performances a year, bring- 
ing widely-known performers to the city. 
These events have brought to the city 
Charles Laughton, Van Cliburn, Montarani, 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, shows 
such as “No Time for Sergeants” and other 
top-quality entertainment, San Angelo has 
its own symphony orchestra which gives at 
least four performances a year, usually with 
noted musicians as guests. The San Angclo 
Community Theater stages five productions 
each season—with local and area talent. 
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The Old Fort Concho Museum Is one of 
the most engaging places in west Texas. It 
is at Old Fort Concho, an army post of ages 
ago that has been restored. Fort Concho 
Was established in 1867 to protect the set- 
tlements from hostile Indians, This was in 
the period of uncertainty and general frus- 
tration just after the Civil War. The fort 
was a military outpost until 1889. By that 
time, the Indians were no longer a menace 
and democratic government had returned to 
Texas. On a June day In 1889, the garrison 
fing at Concho was hauled down and the last 
of the troops marched away, singing “The 
Girl I Left. Behind Me.“ The preservation 
of existing bulldings and the restoration of 
others was started in 1930. 

The Concho country is rich in history, 
other than military, It was long on the cow 
country frontier, a land of carefree cowboys, 
outlaws, and rustlers. It is.doubtful wheth- 
cr any other part of the Southwest has a 
more colorful history than the Concho coun- 
try, a region of cattle, sheep, goats, farming, 
oll developments, and now Industrial ex- 
pansion. 

For many years San Angelo has had in- 
dustrial enterprises—oll servicing companies, 
shoe and women's clothing manufacturing, 
and others. In recent times, it has added 
many, including quite a boat industry and 
a Goodyoar Co. tire-testing station, Good- 
year, which has been In the city since 1941, 
has more than 100 employees. Among other 
facilities is a new 5-mile circle on which tires 
are tested on cars. This circle Is so precisely 
enginecred that a driver may take his hands 
off the wheel at 100 miles an hour and the 
vehicle will go around the circle without a 
bobble> The circle was bult by a local 
contractor employing local people—even to 
the manufacture of some special equipment 
needed to build and maintain the facility. 

San Angelo has a great variety of indus- 
tries that employ from 50 to 100 persons. 
The city has always bad plenty of good, 
dependable labor. One executive told me 
that one superior quality of the labor is 
the fact that the workers are on the company 
team, These, in the main, are first-genera- 
tion industrial workers. San Angelo has had 
excellent labor relations and also good racial 
relations. 

The people of San Angelo want industry; 
they cooperate with it. The city and county 
governments are highly favorable to industry. 

This city, which Is in easy ronach of vast 
consumer markets, js in a developing area, 
with plenty of room to expand. The city has 
exceptionally strong banks, which are. in- 
terested in bringing in Industry—either the 
homegrown sort that has been so successful 
or enterprises from afar. 

San Angelo is more given to doing things 
than to boasting. And thore’s no telling 
what may happen in the near future In this 
surprising city, 


Americanism in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recoryp an editorial en- 
titled “Americanism in Danger,” written 
by Tom Q. Ellis, and published in the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of July 17. 
1959. Adjacent to the editorial is an 


1959 


editor's note relating to Mr. Ellis, who 
is one of the great citizens of Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and editor's note were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICANISM IN DANGER 
(By Tom Q. Ellis) 

Pure and undefiled Americanism for which 
our forebears fought, bled, and died is today 
undor serious and dangerous attack; not only 
from without but tragically and dangerously 
from within. It results from long-range, 
boastful plans formulated by communism 
more than 30 years ago. Swept along with 
its ever rising tides are multitudes of other- 
wise good Americans who under the misno- 
mer of tolerance or liberalism are alding and 
abetting the Godless, hell-born objective, 

The Scottish Rite, the York Rite, and the 
Shrine are of common parentage, viz: the 
Blue Lodge, whence come their philosophy, 
their humanitarian ministry, their faculty 
for lendership, and their inspiration. Friend- 
ly rivalry is healthful and much to be de- 
sired. But misguided, overly enthusiastic 
brethren sometimes render hurtful disservice 
to the entire Masonic structure by over- 
stepping the bounds of friendly rivalry and 
by overlooking the human imperfections of 
their favorite Masonic body, while holding 
up to ridicule and sarcasm the imperfec- 
tions of another segment. United we stand 
because united we must stand in order to 
defeat the dangerous enemy who has gained 
such a foothold in our very midst. 


The time is here for real Masons to avoid 


any semblance of hiding behind the cloak 
os refusing to engage in controversial mat- 


Saving our America is not a controversial 
Matter among real Masons and other good 
Americans. 

It is time for us to stand up und be 
Counted, A. political court (and that is be- 
Ing kind to them) is freeing rapists, murder- 
ers, and Communists with alarming regular- 
ity. At the last count they have freed some 

known Communists who were jalled for 
Plotting the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence, They have nullified sub- 
Versive control laws of 41 States and they 
ve nullified State laws and bar association 
ations as to Communists. They have 
told State and city governments that a 
er in our schools, or a prospective 
teacher, cannot be questioned as to his or 
her nesociations with the Communist Party. 
a Masons make no public boasts, but 
nquestionable records disclose that the 
Boston Ten Party had its inception in a 
Ware room in Boston, We know that George 
ington was master of his lodge when 
norn in as our first President; that the 
rea was administered by Chancellor Liy- 
eel who at the time was grand master 

New York, and the Bible used was tuken 
Jami a Masonic altar. We know that Ben- 
— n Franklin, Paul Revere, and other lead- 
We Of their day were past grand masters. 
ot sony know that other lending Masons 
ing ut day were dominant figures in fram- 

Ang a: signing our Declaration of Independ- 

nic und writing our great Constitution 
PE Sy Gladstone gald was the greatest in- 
thar cee ever struck by human hands. But 

Breat document is being emasculated 
decry chologicai and sociological judicial 

Ne Purporting to be the law of the land. 
Boos time is hore for all good Masons, 
Join at York Rite, and Shriners to 
Ameri ds and hearts with all other good 

cans (and there are plenty other 

countas aericans) and stand up and be 

um a saving that brand of American- 

“Might ch is our most priceless heritage. 
y is truth and it shall prevail.” 

wül € truth for which united we must stand 

Prevail throughout all eternity. The 
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pyramids of Egypt will sink beneath the 
sands of the desert; all the great master- 
pieces of human genius that adorn the art 
galleries of the world will fade beneath the 
still lapse of time; structures of steel and 
stone that kiss the skies in lofty grandeur 
will be leveled in the dust. But the eternal 
truths and principles for which all good 
Masons and all other good Americans must 
stand will be shedding forth their glorious 
light when stars and sun are sunk in night. 

Enrtor's Norx.— Mr. Ellis is a past grand 
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pus Christi Caller for Thursday, June 11, 
1959, entitled “Teacher Training-Pay 
Hike Is Move in Right Direction.” 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
TEACHER Trainina-Pay HIKE Is Move IN 
Ricut DIRECTION 
We agree with Walter Lippmann, who sald 
a few days ago that no one is really serious 
about improving education who is not willing 


master of Mississippi F. & AM; is a past- to think about raising more money. 
grand presiding officer of every other Tork $ At the same time, however, we . as 


Rite statewide body in Mississippi; past 
grand patron, Order Eastern Star in Missis- 
sippl; a Scottish Rite K. C. CH.; and in 1957 
finished a 3-year term as general grand high 
priest of General Grand Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons—a worldwide organization and the 
largest Masonic organization in the world, 
under one head. : 

(It has been stated many times that he 
has been accorded more Masonic honors than 
has any other man in the entire written his- 
tory pf Freemasonry. 

(By invitation he has spoken before fra- 
ternal, civic, school, and other organized 
groups in practically every State in the Union 
and is said to be known personally by more 
people than any other living man. He 
humbly states that because of these things 
he feels a responsibility in speaking up in 
what he considers a serious crisis, for what- 
ever of good his influence may mean. 

(The above article was approved and sent 
out by the governing body of the Shrine 
(imperial council) to its 166 Shrine temples, 
representing approximately 900,000 Shriners 
in North America. By this means he hopes 
it will seep down to the 5 million Masons in 
America, and there are already convincing 
instances that it is doing just that. Me- 
dina Shrine Temple in Chicago, the third 
largest temple in America, with about 23,000 
Shriners, publishes a monthly magazine 
that goes out to all its members. This article 
was featured in their recent July issue. A 
Shrine temple in Oklahoma City, Okla, has 
made a recording of the article for broad- 
casting purposes, 

(He states that Freemasonry, being à hu- 
man organization, there is a small percent- 
age who will take issue with him and per- 
haps attempt reprisals in some form, but he 
is doing his duty as the sees it, let the chips 
fall where they may.) 


The Corpus Christi School Board Moves 
To Help Its Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Corpus Christi, Tex., School Board 
recently announced a system which 
would provide a $100-a-year pay increase 
for teachers. This raise would be linked 
with a program for helping teachers to 
keep abreast of the latest advancements 
in their field. 

In support of both the ideas of pay 
increases for teachers and for assistance 
to instructors to help them keep up with 
the latest in their fields, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial from the Cor- 


the Corpus Christi School Board evidently 
does, that more money is by no means the 
whole answer. Not only must teachers’ sala- 
ries be increased to attract the best minds 
into teaching, but an effort must also be 
made to upgrade present teaching staffs. In 
other words, a well-administered school sys- 
tem today stimulates its teachers to stay up 
with new developments in their profession, 
to keep abreast of new fields of learning, to 
fill in gaps in thelr own education, and con- 
tinually to improve themselves. 

The Corpus Christi system seems to be 

moving in this direction with the announce- - 
ment that $100-a-year increases for teachers 
will be linked to a new program of teacher 
training, This will involve a week of training 
before the opening of school each fall, plus a 
serles of half-day sessions during the school 
year. 
Guest speakers will address the teachers on 
various phases of education, and small groups 
with common interests and problems will 
meet for specialized work. 

Neither the $100 raise nor the expanded in- 
service training program is going to show 
immediate or dramatic results. But both are 
sound moves in the general direction of 
better instruction. 


= 


Voluntary Support of U.S. Educational 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Nation still faces a multitude of unre- 
solved problems in the field of educa- 
tion. Across the country there is a real 
need for more and more classrooms; a 
larger number of teachers with better 
pay scales; more adequate laboratory fa- 
cilities and equipment; and other efforts 
to strengthen the overall educational 
program, 

Currently the big question, of course, 
is just where the major responsibility 
for education lies—that is, at the local, 
State, or national level. 

Traditionally, education has been 
and rightly so, I believe—the major re- 
sponsibility of the State and local com- 
munity. In the space age, however, we 
now find that not only domestic progress, 
but also national defense, may well de- 
pend upon the adequacy of our educa- 
tional system, particularly in terms of 
its ability to train and turn out highly 
qualified scientists, engineers, and other 
technologists to create and operate the 
complex armaments of the nuclear- 
space age. 
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While defense is important, we also 
need to educate a sufficient number of 
individuals in industry, agriculture, the 
biological and natural sciences, the pro- 
‘fessions, arts, and other fields, to pro- 
mote domestic progress. 

Despite the national scope of these 
challenges, it is, nevertheless, extremely 
important to assure that control of the 
educational program is maintained in 
the hands of the State and local com- 
munities. 


We recall that hearings have been held 


in both the House and Senate commit- 

tees on measures to provide additional 

Federal aid for schools, teachers, stu- 

dents, and other purposes. 

As Congress faces the task of deter- 
mining just how large a role Uncle Sam 
can and should play in the educational 
picture, I welcome this opportunity to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the increasingly important contributions 
which private individuals and corpora- 
tions are making to our educational sys- 
tem. In the last 15 years, for example, 
voluntary support for higher institutions 
of learning has doubled. 

The July 17 edition of the La Crosse 
Tribune carried a splendid editorial on 
the increased amount of private contri- 
butions to colleges and universities. Re- 
flecting the type of educational con- 
sciousness I believe we need to a greater 
degree in this country, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Votuntary Surrorr or U.S, EDUCATIONAL 
INsTITUCTIONS DOUBLES IN Last 15 Years 
Americans are believers in education. They 

reveal this in continuing to vote large bond 

issues for schools and in taxing themselves 
increasing amounts to provide good teachers 

and equipment. i 
They go further than that, 

An interesting phenomenon of our times 
is the large amount of money given to col- 
leges and universities by individuals and 
corporations. 

What's more, these contributions are in- 
creasing. 

In the last 15 years voluntary support for 

institutions of higher learning have doubled. 

At present 11.5 percent of the cost of higher 

education comes from private sources as 

against 5.8 percent 15 years ago. 

With the cost of operating schools greatly 
increased, this means that voluntary sup- 
port has multiplied more than seven times 
in this period. 

In 1957-58 private gifts and grants for 
plant expansion were one-fourth of the total 
of $700 million received for this purpose 
from all sources. 

Private gifts are almost wholly responsi- 
ble for the huge endowments of many of 
America’s colleges and universitics. Endow- 
ment principal, now totaling more than 84 
billion, is more than §1 billion above the 
1958 figure. 

That these private contributions have con- 
tinued to Increase is evidence that business 
and industry, from which most of the con- 
tributions come, realize that only as our 
education system progresses can our Nation 
meet the challenges before it. 

Frank W. Abrams, former chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, says 
that “only as each of us individually con- 
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tributes to the support of education will he 
get the kind of educational system we need.” 


Abrams argues that every American has a 


stake in the future of our country, Whether ` 


or not that future is one we all desire will 
depend on how well we educate our youth. 

“And he said to them, “Why are you afraid, 
O men of little faith?” Then he rose and re- 
buked the winds and the sea; and there was 
a great calm.” (Matthew 8: 26.) 


Our National Parks in the Year 2000— 
The Dilemma of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
perhaps one of the most compelling argu- 
ments for the preservation of America's 
many scenic areas of esthetic and recre- 
ational value for the use of future gen- 
erations has been forcefully put forward 
by Marion Clawson in an article appear- 
ing in the July issue of the colorful and 
informative National Parks magazine, 
“Our National Parks in the Year 2000.” 
Working with the conservative estimate 


that visits to the national parks of the 


Nation will continue to multiply at just 
the percentage increase they have in the 
past 40 years, Clawson projects a fright- 
ening picture of 60 times the number of 
visits now made yearly to these parks, 
or 14% billion visits. 

Compound the number of cars on 
every crowded highway into a national 
park on a holiday weekend, the amount 
of trash and litter to be found at camp- 
sites in our national parks today, the 
number of people per square foot of sand 
on every national seashore area this 
summer by 60, and you will begin to get 
a graphic picture of just how serious 
a problem this need for new recreational 
areas and improved facilities in the pres- 
ent areas will become. 

As Mr. Clawson points out, it is often 
characteristic of Americans and their 
leaders to “cross bridges when they come 
to them,” to just wait to deal with a 
problem until it becomes a problem, 
oftentimes an insoluble one. It is in- 
cumbent upon us to do something about 
this situation now, before it becomes in- 
soluble, and it is here that Mr. Clawson's 
article has special significance. His 
ideas on the solution of the national 
park dilemma grow from a realm of 
experience in the fleld; one of them is 


the increasing preservation of our scenic. 


and wilderness areas as national parks, 
and it is here that I and many of my 
colleagues have endeavored to help the 
situation. He offers, however, several 
other ideas well worth the consideration 
of this body. At the last.session of Con- 
gress, the Nationnl Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission was 
formed to consider remedies such as 
these to this serious problem. As a mem- 
ber of that Commission, I am happy to 
report that progress is being made, 


July 22 
along many of the same lines he recom- 
mends. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the National 
Parks magazine, July 1959, by Marion 
Clawson, entitled “Our National Parks 
in the Year 2000,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our NATIONAL PARKS IN THE Year 2000 
(By Marion Clawson) 

What will our national parks be like by the 
year 2000? Will they then still resemble 
the great areas of unspoiled nature that they 
were when white man first saw them, or will 
they have begun to look like Island orí 
a hot summer Sunday? Will historians 200 
years from now consider the national park 
movement to be as anachronistic as Don 
Quixote’s attempt to revive knight-errantry? 

I hasten to add, I do not expect to see the 
year 2000; my life expectancy is more like 
1980. But I am interested in the national 
parks for my children and grandchildren, 
and I will want to enjoy the parks for the 
next two or three decades. Just what will 
there be to enjoy? 


SOCIETY OF 2000 


First of all, let us try to visualize the 
society that the United States will have be- 
come by the year 2000. There may be, in 
the interim, a large-scale hydrogen bomb 
war, in which case there may be few people 
left to enjoy the parks or, in fact, anything 
else. But ruling this out as incomprehens- 
ible, if not impossible, let us try to picture 
what our society will be if it continues to 
evolve along the lines of the past two cen- 
turies or so. 

By 2000, there will be many more people in 
the United States. No one knows how many 
there will be, of course, but the best in- 
formed guesses now run somewhere around 
300 to 325 million people by 2000, compared 
with about 175 million now. Not quite twice 
as many as now, but nearly. 

If our economy continues to advance in 
the same directions and with something like 
the same speed as in the past, by 2000 we will 
have twice as high income per person, in 
real terms, as we have today. With individ- 
ual Incomes of about 83.800 and family in- 
comes averaging nearly $15,000, trips to na- 
tional parks will surely be far easier to 
manage then, than they are today. 

In 2000, the average person will have far 
more leisure than now. The average work- 
week has dropped from 70 hours in 1850 to 
40 hours today; and by 2000 it may well be 
down to 28 hours or less, The past reduc- 
tion in the average workweek has come about 
from fewer working hours per working day, 
fewer working dnys per week, and longer paid 
vacations. All three types of reductions in 
working time will occur in the future.. It 
will be the increase in length of paid vaca- 
tion that will have the greatest impact on 
the national parks, for most people live 
where a longish vacation trip is necessary in 
order to visit a national park. 

The American people today are the most 
mobile the world has ever known. On the 
average, we travel more than 5,000 miles 
each year, Much of this is to and from 
work, or to the grocery store, but much of it 
is also vacation travel. There is every pros- 
pect that we shall travel much more in 2000 
than now, maybe twice as many miles per 
person annually. The supcrhighways will 
make long distance auto travel quicker and 
easier. Travel by plane and then by rented 
car will become increasingly common, mak- 
ing posaible a visit to a distant national 
park over the longer weekend or the shorter 
vacation, or visits to several national parks 
during the summer vacation. 
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Perhaps more important than the in- 
creased physical mobility of the average per- 
on in 2000 will be his increased psychologi- 
cal mobility. Today young people typically 
go nway from home for college, serve in the 
military forces all over the Nation and the 
world, take jobs in different towns from 
those in which they grew up, and move where 
the best job opportunities beckon. In this, 
they differ greatly from their fathers, and 
still more from their grandfathers, But, in 
the future the typical person will be still 
more mobile. Because he will move to find 
good living, industries will increasingly tend 
to locate where life is most pleasant. People 
will move freely at different periods in their 
lives to find the best job, the most enjoyable 
living. And a location where visits. to na- 
tional parks will be relatively easy will surely 
attract some people, 

Every major social and economic trend 
points toward enormously greater use of the 
National parks in the future; no major tren 
points toward less use. ' 
HOW MUCH USAGE OF NATIONAL PARKS IN 2000? 


If we try to accomimodate all the people 
who want to visit the national parks in the 
Tuture, how many will there be? The only 
real guide to the future ia the past; let ua 
look again carefully at the past record’ of the 
national parks, 4 

Everyone knows that the\use of the na- 
tional parks has increased in the past, but 
I venture to assert that very few persons 
realize just how much and in what ways that 
increase in use has occurred. Each year, or 
Nearly every year, the number of visits has 
increased oyer the past year, Only the war 
years, from 1942 through 1945, when gaso- 
line was rationed and other travel restric- 
tions were in force, are a major exception. 
In those years, travel to the parks fell to 
One-third the prewar level. But travel to 
the national parks has been almost depres« 
Sion proof. In years of businees recession, 
travel did not increase normally, but only in 
1930 and in 1931 was it less than in the pre- 
vious year. Back in the 1920's total visits 
to the national parks increased mostly by 
100.000 to 300,000 from 1 year to the next, 

By the 1930's, the typical increase from year 

year was from one-half to 1 million; by the 
late 1940's and the 1950's, from 1 to 2 million. 
The increases, from year to year, in other 
Words, have been getting larger. 

In fact, there is good evidence that the 
Year-to-year increases in use of the na- 

parks have been constant on a per- 
centage basis. To those of you who are 
engineers or mathematicians, the total visits 
the national parks have increased reg- 
Ulariy when plotted on semilog paper. The 
Tate of increase has been very close to 10 per- 
cent annually, leaving out the war yenrs. 
The more people who come to the national 
Parks, the greater the increase in numbers 
shina Will come next year. Growth feeds upon 
tael, it seems. I should add, visits to the 
Dational foreats, to State parks, to Federal 
Wildlife refuges, to TVA reservoirs, to Corps 
of Engineer reservoirs, and other forms of 
Outdoor recreation all exhibit the same per- 
centage increase relationship. For some, the 
actul percentage is higher than for national 
Parks; for others, lower. But all grow on 
relatively equal percentage bascs, not by 
*qual numbers from yenr to year. 

Let us look at this same Telationship in 

another way: 1016 is as far in the past, mens- 
from 1958, as-2000 is in the future—42 
aaa in each care. In 1916, total visits to 

re national park system were less than 400,- 
hiss the final figures for 1958 run more than 
87 million, or roughly 150 times the figure 

1916, 
í Now, I freely grant that the national park 
2 In 1558 is a far different thing than 
a was in 1916. Then, national parks nc- 

“ated for almost ali the use, with only a 
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little to national monuments; now, national 
parks are less than half of the total for the 
whole system, with national monuments, his- 
torical areas, recreational areas, parkways, 
and others accounting for more than half the 
total. But usage of the national parks alone 
has risen roughly 60 times during these 42, 
years. A 

It is also true that we haye more national 
parks today than we had in 1916. But usage 
of the older national parks—those estab- 
lished, by 1910 or earlier—has risen almost 
25 times since 1916. Moreover, had the areas 
recently added to national parks been within 
the system in 1916, their use in the early 
years would haye been very low. Had the 
park system included all its present parks in 
1916, the actual increase in use would not 
have been so very different from that which 
has occurred with the expansion of the sys- 
tem. Or, to look at it differently, had no 
parks been added since 1916, how much 


might usage of the older parks have in- 


creased—as much as usage of the expanded 
system? That is to some extent, one na- 
tional park is a substitute for another, and 
nad new ones not been added, usage of the 
old ones would have increased even more 


than it did. - 


Suppose you merely say the next 42 years 
will repeat the experience of the past 42 
years. Then visits to the national parks 
alone will rise 60 times—from their present 
level of about 21 million visits to a total of 
about 1½ billion visits. “Impossible,” you 
say. But how many people in 1916 ever ex- 


pected 21 million visits to the parks alone 


by 19582 A simple, unmodified extension of 
past trends in park usage leads to what now 
seem Uke impossible numbers. But, We must 
admit, all the forces of the past which led to 
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drop of a major hurricane storm. If we are 
to get 300, 500 or more million visits into 
the parks, then we must have many, many, 
fast, wide highways into and through every 
national park. Remember, every one who 
goes in must also come out. 

Anything like this volume of visits will 
create a terrific demand for opening up the 
back country of each park. There is some 
limit to how many people can be concen- 
trated in small areas, no matter how skill- 
fully they are managed and how fast they 
are hurried through. It is difficult for me 
to visualize how 20 times as many people 
as now can be crowded into the floor of 
Yosemite, or sround Old Faithful or at 
Canyon Rim in Yellowstone, or at South 
Rim in Grand Canyon, to mention a few 
of the most heavily used areas, today. (As 
@ matter of fact, since 1916 usage of these 
popular parks has increased, not by 20 times, 
but by 30 and 40 times.) 

Anything like this volume of visits will 
unavoidably cause substantial physical de- 
struction. ‘Mere walking, and a place to 
walk, and to park, will have a major impact. 
If areas are paved, this destroys what was 
there originally; if they are not paved, then 
the human foot may destroy it anyway. 

But far more serious than the physical 
destruction will be the change in the charac- 
ter of the park areas, if people crowd into 
them on anything like the scale suggested. 
Pence and quiet will have vanished. The 
natural scene will have become a human 
scene. Some may argue that the resulting 
experience will be as meaningful for those 
who partake of it as is the present or an 
earlier scene; I disagree, but in any case, no 
one can deny that it will be different. . 

I need not pursue further this matter of 


increased use of the national parks more What the national parks would resemble were 


people, higher incomes, more leisure, more 
travel, better roads, and the like—seem likely 


to continue upward in the future, and at a 


rate not much léss than in the past, 

At some point, increases in usage of the 
national parks will almost surely slow down. 
But when, and to what degree? It would 
help some if we knew how many different 
people the total visits of the past repre- 
sented. Do the 21 million visits of the pres- 
ent mean 5, 10, or some other millions of 
different individuals? We can be fairly sure 
they do not represent 21 million different 
people, because the same person is counted 
more than once as he visits more than one 
area or the same area at diferent times. 
Twenty-one million visits for 175 million 


people is about one-eighth visit per average 


person, in 1958; 114 billion visite for 310 mil- 
lion people in 2000 means about 4 visits 
per average person. How many people will 
visit four different national parks each year, 
or the seme national park four times? Since 
gome people will not be interested at all, even 
if by then incomes- permitted everyone to 
come, others would have to visit six, eight, 
or more parks each year. Surely there is 
some point of satiety for national parks, even 
for the most confirmed lovers of the parks 
and even it incomes are ample. But at what 
level? Will the visits to the national parks by 
2000 be 300, 500, or more millions? 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE PARKS? 


If we should get anything like the enor- 
mous increase in use of the national parks 
which the foregoing discussion seems to sug- 
gest as probable, what happens to the parks 
themseives? i 

First of all, merely getting this many 
people into and out of the parks will be a 
major feat. Where there are ronds today, 
there will have to be superhighways then. 
There bas recently been some controversy 
over the construction of a major highway 
in the Lake Tenaya country of Yosemite. I 
suggest that, in the retrospect of 40 years 
from now, this will look like the first rain- 


«there to be 15, 25, or 50 times more visits 
than now. Anyone who knows the parks 
now, and who has seen crowds anywhere, 
can let his imagination supply the details. 
Of course, long before conditions get as bad 
as I have pictured, many people might rebel 
and refuse longer to come to the national 
parks. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT Ir? 


All of the foregoing is based upon the as- 
sumption that we try to accommodate every- 
one who sceks to use the national parks. The 
picture is, for me at least, very gloomy. But 
what can we do about it? Are there alterna- 
tives? Might we in fact seek to keep the 
usage of national parks to some reasonable 
level—reasonable, not only in view of the 
physical imitations of the parks, but reason- 
able to preserve the emotional and psychic 
qualities of the parks? Is there any way use 
could be limited that is compatible with our 
democratic society? ‘These are, after all, 
public lands; everyone owns a share in them, 
has a right to use them. How can we deny 
anyone that right? These are questions we 
must face frankly; moreover, I think we must 
face them now, while park usage is clearly 
within reasonable limits, not after it gets to 
impossible acuteness. 

As I see it, action to preserve our national 
parks in perpetulty must proceed on three 
levels. The first two could be done inde- 
pendently, or together; the last, I would ar- 
gue, is reasonabie only to the extent the first 
two are carried out. Let us look at these 
three possible lines of action. 

First, there needs to be ample opportunity 
for outdoor recrention In places other than 
the national parks, The many more people 
of the future, with their higher income, more 
leisure, and more travel, will demand vastly 
more outdoor recrestion than today. To the 
extent arena other than the national parks 
are not available, then some of this pressure 
for outdoor recreation will find an outlet in 
the parks;_to the extent that other areas are 
fully availabie, some of the pressure on the 
parks will be siphoned off, 
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Ideally, there should be ample outdoor rec- 
reation opportunity reasonably close to ev- 
eryone. If there were good parks for outings 
within an hour's drive, or closer, of nearly 
everyone, many people would not care to go 
further, no matter how much more outstand- 
ing the more distant areas were. These more 
localized outdoor recreation areas might be 
State parks or private recreation areas. In 
some regions, some of the national forest 
areas would serve the same purpose. Some 
national forest lands, of course, closely ré- 
semble national parks, and the problems are 
very similar. 

Physically, there are many sites well adapt- 
ed to good, but not superior, outdoor recre- 
ation use, Rolling hills, especially if tree 
covered, with intermingled lakes, may be less 
inspirational than the Grand Tetons, but 
they will satisfy many users, at least for most 
ot the time. The lakes can be artificial. Rel- 
atively low-grade farm and forest land can 
be converted into quite respectable park 
areas, giyen a little work and time. 

During this past summer, my family and 
I drove to California and back, camping 
out nearly all the way, mostly at State 
parks. We camped in western Pennsyl- 
vanla, eastern Indiana, central Ohio, south- 
ern Wisconsin, eastern Iowa, western Kan- 
sas, western Nebraska, and many other 
places. We had done the same thing in 
1956, camping in still other. States. We 
are much impressed with some of the State 
parks, not only for use such as we made, 
but as local recreation grounds for nearby 
people. Important as the present parks are, 
they are wholly inadequate to met the pros- 

ve demands of the future. But I have 

* scen literally hundreds of sites, as I have 

driven and flown across the country, where 

equally good additional parks could be 

made. I am sure there must be thousands 
of such sites, 

Where will the money come from to build 
the necessary State parks, private recrea- 
tion areas, and other alternatives to na- 
tional parks?- Who is going to pay for them, 
and how? If bulit, would they actually 
serve the purpose of relieving the pressure 
on the national parks? I do not have a 
full answer to these questions, and it would 
take more space than is here available to 
lay out adequately such ideas as I do have. 
But I would like to suggest that those 
whose primary interest is in the national 
parks must begin to think about the whole 
recreation system of the United States in 
mere self-defense if nothing else. As a 
Nation, we are and will be wealthy enough 
to afford the needed areas. I think we can 
devise mechanisms for channeling our 
wealth into this usage. Maybe grants-in- 
ald from Federal to State Governments, and 
from the latter to local governments or to 
private landowners, is part of the answer. 
Maybe we must reconsider our past atti- 
tudes toward entrance fees or use charges 
us a source of revenue. While no one would 
argue that a manmade local park fully 
substitutes for the best national park, any 
more than beans are a full substitute for 
steak, yet I am convinced that the first step 
in protecting the national parks from over- 
‘use is the provision of alternatives. 

The second major line of attack 18, I 
think, to pitch the programs of the national 
parks a littie differently, Instend of urging 
people to come, let us urge them to stay, 
ence they come—not to make the national 
park a summer vacation resort, but to stay 
for more than the few hours it takes to drive 
through. Let us try to make the visit of the 
typical citizen a little richer, with more 
emotional and intellectual depth. I fear 


that many visitors to many national parks - 


now regard them as little more than glori- 
fied parkways—see what you can from the 
car, park and look briefly at some of the 
best sites, but go on quickly. Some, I realize 
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do far more than this now, and some are 
not interested in doing much more, no mat- 
ter how you try to help them. But I think 
we could, if we tried hard, considerably 
change the nature of the typical visit to 
national parks. Of course, this would cost 
money, for naturalist and other specialist 
services, and in other ways, but the costs 
would not be great in terms of results. 

I think we need a new attitude regarding 
travel toward, in, and beyond the national 
parks. We have tried so hard to make the 
roads good, safe, and quick. The safe part 
no one will disagree with. The quick part 
many wonder about. This matter of road 
policy in national parks in one with many 
angles—one that has concerned the readers 
of this magazine greatly. I will not attempt 
to go into it, except to say that I think a 
look really well into the future provides 
new perspective. In encouraging people to 
stay, we would, I think, be discouraging other 
people from merely traveling through. 

My third general line of attack is more 
direct, more positive, and, I am sure, will be 
less generally accepted, at least now. I 
would initiate direct measures to reduce the 
casual visits to national parks, while at the 
same time trying to avoid hurting too much 
the really serious visitor. 
I would suggest is to raise entrance fees to 
national parks sharply—to something in the 
order of 825 where they are now $3, for in- 
stance. I think this would sharply dis- 
courage the family that merely wanted to 
drive through and to look a little. I know 
that many persons will immediately say, we 
do not want to discourage the people who 
really appreciate the parks but cannot 
afford them it you put a stiff entrance fee on. 
But how many really poor people now can 
visit national parks? Of all the studies of 
national parks visitors I have seen, the lowest 
average cost of a trip which included a visit 
to a national park was $125; for Grand 
Canyon, it was over $500. Visiting a na- 
tional park means owning a car these days, 
usually means a paid vacation, and neces- 
sarily means an ability to spend something 
on recreation. A 825 entrance fee would 
only mean raising the cost of the trip by 5 to 
10 percent, in most cases—hardly a critical 
margin. As it is now, a family can get into 
any national park cheaper than they can 
visit a movie. 

This matter of proper entrance fees, and 
what one would do with the money so col- 
lected, is also a large subject, Unfortunately. 
it is one most people approach with strong 
prejudices, derived from economic and social 
conditions of long ago. I think it is time 
we looked at fees in light of their effect upon 
the kind, as well as the amount, of park 
usage. 

For many of the more popular national 
parks, I would now or very soon initiate a 
system of reservations—of issuing advance 
permits for certain areas for certain seasons. 
We now, in many States, sell a specific num- 
ber of deer or elk hunting licenses for a 
specific area or district. Why should we not, 
weeks or months in advance, issue a limited 
number of admission passes to Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, or other popular 
national parks for the second week in Au- 
gust, or some other specific period? I see no 
renson why we should seek indefinitely to 
accommodate all would-be usérs, whenever 
they choose to show up. Almost no other 
vacation activity is conducted on this basis. 
If entrance at the more popular seasons were 
regulated, this would be a strong incentive 
toward use at other than peak periods, which 
in itself would be a good thing. 

FUTURE THREATS TO THE NATIONAL PARKS 


From time to time in the past, the national 
parks have been threatened by commercial 
exploitation—for mining, for lumbering, or 
for other uses, Such threats have by no 
means ended, yet I think they are not the 
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really serious ones for the future. Rather, 
the real threat to the parks is simply too 
many visitors—visitors who seek individually 
to do more or less what the parks were estab- 
lished to provide, but visitors who in mass 
will destroy the parks as surely as any com- 
mercial use. My argument is that we should 
begin to think now, while a large element 
of flexibility in management is yet open, how 
to deal with such overuse. Maybe we can 
head it off, not merely cope ineffectually with 
it when it comes. 


Joseph Lucius: Pieneer and Forest Ranger 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, progress 
in America is the story of hearty-spirited 
pioneers, marching fearlessly into the 
wildernesses—of nature, of knowledge, 
of spiritual understanding. 

Too, it is the saga of people working 
together in a climate of freedom and op- 
portunity, utilizing their God-given in- 
genuity and our vast natural resources 
for the betterment of mankind. 

Today, I pay particular tribute to a 
hearty Wisconsin pioneer, Mr. Joe 
Lucius, of Solon Springs, Wis. During 
his fruitful 88 years, Joe has made a con- 
structive contribution, not only to local 
community life, but also has pioneered 
in forestry and conservation work in a 
remarkable way that has left its mark 
on our State programs. 

Among other achievements, he was in- 
strumental in setting up the first State 
forest fire laws, to help prevent the deva- 
station by forest fires which unfortu- 
nately destroy millions of acres of wood- 
land, not only in Wisconsin, but through- 
out the Nation. 

Throughout his life, Joe, as a logger, 
guide, fisherman, conservationist, rail- 
road worker, and general all-around 
civic-minded citizen, has made an in- 
delible impression on his community, 
through his constructive pioneering ef- 
forts to attack and resolve individual and 
local problems. . 

The Evening Telegram, of Superior, 
Wis., recently carried a splendid article. 
entitled “Pioneer Ranger Justly Proud 
of Forests He Fostered,” written by Sybil 
Weade. The story is a fine illustration 
of the kind of pioncering spirit that has 
helped to build this into a great country. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objecticn, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pronern RANGER JusTLY Proun or Forests 
He FOSTERED 
(By Sybil Weade) 

Few persons are living today who were 
more closely associated with the growth of 
northern Wisconsin than Joe Lucius, 88, of 
the Midway nursing home, particularly in 
the field of conservation. 

Pioneer of Solon Springs, inventor, bullder, 
trail finder and mapmaker, he is the only 
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f£uviying member of the first U.S. Conserva- 
tion Congress which was established in 
Washington in 1904 and believed to be the 
only surviving member of the first State for- 
estry department which was started a year 
later. 

He planned and bulit the first State con- 
servation headquarters and his children 
gathered the bushels of pine cones along the 
Brule River from which the first State nur- 
gery plantation sprung. 

Together with his brothers, Joe rediscov- 
ered the markings of the old portage trail 
between the Brule and Lake St. Croix, and 
to the hend of the Mississippi, A monument 
how marks that spot where the adventurous 
Greysclon Du L hut discovered in 1680 the 
route from the biggest lake to the biggest 
river. The trall was marked by members of 
the Superior Garden Club, the Solon Springs 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Daughters 
ef the American Revolution and the Douglas 
County Board cf Supervisors. 

Lucius was instrumental in setting up the 
first State forest fire laws us well as the pres- 
ent system of town government used at 
Solon, An avid sportsman all of his life, 
Lucius was one of 15 young men who built 
the firct baseball dinmond at Solon Springs 
in 1896, 

Toduy he recounts thrilling tales of éarly 
logging operations in the area and tells with 
great humor of his jJack-of-all-trades work 
With the first railroads. 

Born in Kirby, Wyandotte County, Ohio, 
in February 1871, Lucius came to the area as 
& lad of 15 when his parents settled In Solon 
Springs (White Birch) in 1886. From his 
early youth he was strongly identified with 
the out of doors and by the time he reached 
his middle teens he knew every trail and 
hill, the lakes and riyers in the Solon 
Springs-Drule area. He knew every spot in 
the Brule River where he could drop a line 
and hook from a bamboo pole and lure a 
Wily trout to his favorite balt, 


GUIDE 


He became well known as a guide to 
fishermen and after his marriage to former 
Helen Rutherford of Stillwater, Minn., in 
1893, he opernted the Brule Lodge from 
1894 to 189, then operated the St. Paul 
Club on the Brule which was a recreational 
center for a number of prominent business- 
men from the Twin Cities and Duluth. 

In 1911 he left this work he so thoroughly 
enjoyed to become axsociated with the State 
Conservation department. 

5 After becoming a member of the conser- 
2 congress he was named to the elec- 


board and in that capacity he at- 


3 the congress session in 1010 at the 
- Paul Hotel. It was at this meeting that 
Sta Was selected to help locate the first 
2 nursery and ranger station at Trout 
© near Woodrufr. 
Or to the mecting of the congress, In 
2 Winter of 1004. a man named E. M. 
5 Was appointed to make a thorough 
Gre, of the forestation in the Brule aren, 
th was destined to become an impor- 
= t figure in the Wisconsin forestry work 
d he and Lucius met and became friends 
at same i 
taa Tether the two men, so interested in 
the Orests, explored the area and traveled 
el or miles around the countryside 
= Lucius’ horses. 
nA 1905 Lucius was delegated to present 
= de State legislature a grant of Weyer- 
the fee 5.280 acres, for a State park, 
plalneg in Wisconxin. He found, he ex- 
vona that on presentation the State 
Ta not accept the gift because of the 
ct that 2 years before a charter had been 


deen ted for a dam in the Brule. The Wi 
ý eyer- 
to wer terms stipulated that the river had 


Pt open to the public forever. In 


Case this falled 
to the BUES the land would revert back 
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Lucius immediately began action to have 
the charter for the dam revoked. He took 
his case to the Douglas County Circuit 
Court before the late Judge Vingi, Fred 
Seguin, clerk of courts, James Hill, court re- 
porter, the assistant attorney general, and 
George B. Hudnell, State senator and per- 
sonal friend and attorney for Luclus. 

“After a 6-day hard-fought battle, I won 
single handed,” said Joe, “before 13 wit- 
nesses and a half-dozen attorneys opposing 
the case.“ 

“In 10907 the land was accepted and I 
bought other lands from lumber companies, 
acquired some on tax titles and from pri- 
vate clubs and privately owned estates. 

“Now the State has full control of the 
Brule River from the headwaters to prob- 
ably some distance below the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway crossing.” 

This Government-controlled area along 
the Brule.is now known as the Brule Forest. 
The dam called Jce’s Rapids and is lo- 
cated about 200 yards above the Brule Ran- 
ger Station. 

Lucius, knowing the country so well, was 
able to furnish Griffith with valuable in- 
formation. He deplored the skunk currant 
bushes as harmful to the forests. He ex- 
plained to the forestry chief how the In- 
dians living all along the rivers were con- 
stantly setting fires to the brush and barren 
lands to produce a better blueberry crop and 


provide better grazing grounds for the deer. 


“There were always forest fires,” Lucius 
declared, “and some of these burned-off 
places never did produce again.” 

NAMED CHIEF 


Bocause of his vast knowledge of the 
‘woods, when the Conservation Congress met 
in 1910 in St. Paul, Lucius was appointed 
director to prepare plans for the first State 
nurscry, He was to do the planning to- 
gether with Griffith who was delegated to 
pick three locations and then leave the final 
choice up to “Joe.” 

“When I looked over that place on Trout 
Lake,” Lucius recently explained to State 
forestry and historical socicty officials, “it 
showed there had been no fires. The ground 
hadn't been disturbed a great deal. The 
beautiful timber was there for logs, There- 
fore, I picked Trout Lake, which had a won- 
derful grayel beach and different things ap- 
pealed to me, I told Griffith, this was the 
best pick and then I went home,” — 

By this time Lucius’ two children were 
growing up. - Holbrook, who was named in 
honor of a close friend, Dr. Arthur Holbrook 
of Milwoukee, was home from Superior 
where he attended school. 

While their father got busy drawing up 
Plans for the forestry bulldings, Holbrook, 
then 11 years old, and his sister, Josephine, 


7. were put to work gleaning pine cones for 


the plantation. They picked bushels and 
bushels of cones near the Lucius home. 

These first concs to keep Wisconsin green 
and provide trees for tomorrow were planted 
by C. L. Harrington. who retired as supcr- 
visor of forest and parks in July 1958, and 
Holbrook Lucius. 

Before he purchased materials for the 
bulldings, Luctus asked for bids on every- 
thing necded, from shingles to cement and 
Kerosene, 

Everyone in those days was bent on 
getting rich,” he says, “and some favored 
their friends. But I did business strictly 
on the square and accepted the low bids if 
the materials passed my inspection.” 

The shingles, he recalls, he bought from 
a little mill in Ironwood, Mich., right on 
the banks of the river. They were the low 
bidders. 

When his plans, drawn during the winter, 
wero complete for the four ranger stations, 
three barns and four fire towers, the original 
drawings had to be blueprinted. In the 
spring Lucius shipped his tools to Trout 
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Lake and brought his men there to do the 
work. Workmen were from Maple, Poplar, 
Wentworth, and Brule. The buildings were 
started in 1911 and finished in 1912. The 
pine cones were planted and 65,000 seedlings 


Were sent in from Ann Arbor, Mich, and 


Planted on the adjoining land. 
OBJECTION 


When time came to build the fire towers, 
the original plans the forestry men had set 
up called for wooden structures, built from 
native logs. Lucius insisted the tower be 
bullt of steel and declared that he wouldn't 
consider drawing up plans for wooden 
towers 60 feet high with ladders that would 
be safe for about 4 or 5 years. 

When the officials heard of Lucius’ idea, he 
said, “they threw up their hands and said 
that it would cost a fortune.” 

But, Lucius already had an idea for the 
towers. He had been buying pumps at the 
time from the Duplex Manufacturing Co. in 
South Superior and had their catalog handy, 
The Duplex firm, he knew, had become well 
known throughout the country for building 
windmills. They had built them for con- 
cerns in Texas and other southern firms, 

Working on the basis of an 80-foot tower 
Lucius explained to his employers how the 
tower would taper toward the top to a 4- 
to 8-foot floor. It was agreed that the 
towers would be of steel. 

A little later on, it was Joe Lucius who de- 
signed and built the first tower cabin which 
was placed on a tower near Gordon. 

Just eight pleces,“ he explains, “I made 
the sliding windows myself that worked on 
rollers: The forest ranger put it up there 
and it worked beautifully.” Later the Con- 
servation Department put cabins on all their 
towers. 

FIRE LAWS 

Lucius took a major part in setting up the 
early fire protection laws and while asso- 
clated with the conscrvation department was 
appointed locomotive inspector. His job was 
to check up on the railroad inspectors to see 
that the law was enforced. During this time 
he built another ranger station at Carl Lake. 

By 1880 the srea was gradually filling with 
settlers, Lucius recalled, the bulk settling 
in Douglas County. Lumber companies were 
cutting the timber which was dwindling 
fast. 

One of the first lumber companies was 
the Musser, Sauntry and Tozer Co., he said, 
and smacked his lips as he remembered the 
ples and doughnuts the camp cook made 
“with big holes in them.” 

He has a vivid picture of a load of logs 
handled by four horses on March 23, 1892, 
that moved down the first creek crossing on 
Highway 53 north of Solon. It scaled over 
35,000 fect lumber measure. The load was 
hauled a distance of 1 mile and landed on 
St. Croix Lake and from there the logs were 
driyen down the St. Croix to Stillwater where 
they were made into large rafts and towed 
down the Mississippi to be sawed into lum- 
ber at Dubuque, Rock Island, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans. 

“The McLaughlin camp had the largest 
average for January and Februnry,” he said. 
“This camp had the largest sleds, each 
weighing about 900 pounds including the 
chains. The average load was 20,000 fect. 
The camp foreman superintended the bulld- 
ing of the logging roads and saw to it that 
they were on a downhill pull to the Inke or 
ver. The ruts were 6 to B inches deep and 
12 to 18 inches wide, cut Into a bed of Ice.” 

Joe's expericnces as a railroader were 
varied and began as a section hand at the 
age of 15. In 1886 he was building rallwny 
fences. Then when the railroads were haul- 
ing gravel from a 40-acre tract near Solon 
Springs, and put in a steam shovel and 
gravel train, he served as a “jack of all 
things.” If they necded a timekeeper, he 
was timekeeper, if a brakeman or fireman 
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quit, he filled in on their jobs. He learned 
many things while railroading that later led 
to better fire laws and saved million in fire 
losses. 

Through the years Joe Lucius was con- 
sidered one of the first and best sportsmen 
of northern Wisconsin. He Is one of the 
survivors of ‘a group who built the first base- 
ball diamond at Solon in 1886. The men 
completed the project by using shovels, 
axes and picks, then leveled it off with a 
section of rall from the tracks pulled over 
the field with a wire cable, five men on 
each end. Joe believes this sparked the 
idea for the first bulldozer. 

Lucius designed and built a number of 
canoes that operated on the area lakes and 
rivers. During the winter of 1893-94 he and 
his wife were caretakers for the lake boats 
wintering at Superior. 

The Schooner Algonquin, first commercial 
trader on Lake Superior, was built in 1834 
and came to Lake Superior before the Soo 
Locks were built. Pioneers came to Su- 
perlor on the Algonquin in the early 1850's. 
Joe Lucius made many trophies from pieces 
of the Algonquin which was finally beached 
and demolished by people seeking historic 
relics, 

Lucius became well known as a canoe 
builder and operated his little factory in 
Solon Springs until he was well into his 
80's. Here he cut and glued his canoes by 
hand from finest weathered cedar and ma- 
hhogany. He also made inlaid cribbage 
boards, marble games, notebooks, and other 
articles. 

“I made the survey of Tomahawk Island,” 
the pioneer builder said, “and in the winter 
of 1912-13 I made the original name and 
built some of the buildings for the Boy 
Scouts.” à 

This was the beginning of Boy Scout Camp 
Fidelity on Tomahawk Island in Lake Amni- 
con. 

He was a great promoter of the Boy Scout 
movement, and in this capacity took part in 
plans for the late President Coolidge’s stay at 
Cedar Island. He was well acquainted with 
prominent figures, a friend of shiphullder 
Alexander McDougall, who had a lodge on 
the Brule, and with Judge Horace Stone, 
Judge Adams, and others. 

He served the village of Solon Springs in 
various capacities after he and his family set- 
tied there permanently. He served on the 
Brule School Board and represented the vil- 
lage of Brule at one time on the county 
board. 

Ile bullt a number of homes at the Brule 
and built the furniture that went into them. 
His library, which he left behind him when 
he came to the Superior rest home, contains 
biographies of the Great Lakes, books written 
by author Grace Lee Nute, who sought his 
help in checking her materials. He owns 
miniature models of machines used on the 
ships Monitor and Merrimac and other relics, 

Lucius designed and bullt the blockhouse 
and the log-top tabies in the wayside on 
East Second Street and contributed a good 
deal of historical data during the city’s cen- 
tennial celebration, having sketched a map 
of old Superior in 1886. He recently gave to 
the John Ericsson School in Superior a hat- 
air engine Ericsson invented at the age of 18. 

When he found he could no longer operate 
his little shop in Solon Springs, Luclus went 
to visit with his daughter, Mrs. Josephine 
Quam. then later on came to the rest home 
in Superior “to live,” he says, “near Lake 
Superior, the Brule River, and my old friends 
and enjoy the Lake Superior breezes and de- 
lightful winters.” 

Today, although this wealth of experiences, 
£0 valuable to his town and State, are well in 
the background, Joe Lucius relaxes in an easy 
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chalr, his ever-present cigar aglow, and rem- 
inisces about the past. 

He daydreams, too, of the future, when he 
hopes to complete the notes he’s making 
daily on early forestry history for records of 
the State Historical Society. 


Can America Compete? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE.OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly of July. 
16, 1959, contained an editorial entitled 
“Can America Compete?” It raised the 
question as to whether the United States 
is pricing itself out of the market, I 
think it is interesting to note the com- 
ments of the British press on this ques- 
tion. This editorial makes what I con- 
sider to be a significant observation. I 
quote a sentence or two from the edi- 
torial: 

What strikes the British Observer is that 
this alarm about the dollar and the com- 
petitiveness of American prices appears to 
be excessive, For one thing the United 
States still sells substantially more abroad 
than it buys from other countries. The rea- 


son why gold has been lost is that this trade 


surplus is no longer sufficient to cover both 
the massive flow of foreign aid and the con- 
siderable overseas investments which are 
being made by American companies, 


There are those who are advocating 
further tax consideration with respect to 
American investments overseas. In one 
instance they advocate what is likely to 
bring on a condition which they deplore 
when they find it in another situation. 

The editorial makes_a further sig- 
nificant point which I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate: 

The danger is that Americans may be mis- 
led by their own propaganda. The sort of 
measures that are being talked about in the 
United States to restore a more favorable 
balance of payments—tighter money control, 
or a cut in foreign aid, or a greater restraint 
on imports—could not fail to damage the 
rest of the free world’s economy. 


The editorial also makes some refer- 
ence to the use of these arguments as a 
device to keep wages low. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
July 16, 1959] 
Can AMERICA COMPETE? 

Is the United States in the process of 
pricing itself out of world markets? This 18 
a thought that is increasingly troubling the 
minds of American officials and bankers. It 
is also one reason why the remarkable up- 
surge of American business activity in re- 
cent months has been welcomed less rap- 
turously than might have been expected. 
The US. economy, after an initially slug- 
gish recovery, is now leaping ahead. Indus- 
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trial production, personal incomes, and 
business profits have all advanced beyond 
their previous record levels in the past 
month or so, and unemployment has de- 
creased sharply. With consumers drawing 
freely on installment credit to finance their 
purchases of cars and other durable goods 
there are all the signs of a gathering boom. 
But, as the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York points out in its latest monthly review, 
there is one major exception to the broad 
upswing of business. Exports in the first 
4 months of this year were smaller than in 
the corresponding months of 1958 and a 
long way below those at the same time in 
1957. This is in sharp contrast to the rapid 
growth of American imports from the rest 
of the world. Moreover, there has been a 


“heavy drain of gold out of the United States 


in the past 18 months and American gold 
holdings are now at their lowest point for 
20 years. It is in this context that the New 
York bank review draws attention to the 
persistent rise in American prices during 
and since the recession and to the tipward 


trend of wage costs which is threatening to 


force prices still higher. Hence the anxiety 
of most American commentators about the 
current phase of wages bargaining in the 
steel industry. There is a widespread fear 
that the United States Is about to enter on 
a fresh bout of inflation just as most Euro- 
pean countries have succeeded in bringing 
their Inflatlons under control. 

What strikes the Britlsh Obsesrver is that 
this alarm about the dollar and the com- 
petitiveness of American prices appears to 
be excessive, For one thing the United 
States ‘still sells substantially moré abroad 
than it buys from other countries. The 
reason why gold has been lost is that this 
trade surplus is no longer sufficient to cover 


both the massive flow of foreign ald and the 


considerable overseas investments which are 
being made by American companies. Even 
so, the gold lost is only a fraction of the 
vast reserves that remain to support the dol- 
lar. Admittedly the U.S, authorities could 
not remain indifferent in face of a persis- 
tently adverse balance of payments. But 
the evidence that there has been a shift 
against America in world trade is not par- 
ticularly convincing. The greater part of 
the drop in US. exports over the past 2 years, 
as the Federal Bank's review shows, has 
taken place in only five commodity groups— 
cotton, wheat, coal, iron, and steel, and 
petroleum. But exports of most of these 
goods were abnormally swollen in 1957— 
partly because of the Suez crisis and partly 
because the European boom caused a heavy 
demand for American coal and steel. The 
one real sign of a lack of competitiveness has 
been the way in which American machinery 
manufacturers have been losing orders—on 
thelr home ground as well as overscas—to 
European rivals. There is no doubt that 
capital goods prices in the United States 
have risen rather rapidly in the past 4 years; 
this, together with the improved quality and 
delivery terms offered by European pro- 
ducers, has put the Americans at a tempo- 
rary disadvantage. The fact remains that 
American industry, with its inventlveness 
and ¢apacity for increasing produotivity, is 
unlikely to go ahort of export markets for 
long. Much of the recent gloomy comment 
on the dollar's standing seems to have & 
domestic purpose: It is hoped that it may 
act as a curb on wage demands. The danger 
is that Americans may be misled by thoir 
own propaganda. The sort of measures that 
are being talked about in the United States 
to restore a more favorable balance of pay- 
ments—tighter monetary control, or a cut 
in foreign ald, or a greater restraint on im- 
ports—could not fail to damage the rest of 
the free world’s economy, 


1959 
Labor Threat to Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rucorp a very 
important and informative article en- 
titled “Labor Threat to Constitution.“ 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star, July 22, 1959] 
Lanon THREAT TO CONSTITÙTION—THREE BILLS 


CaLLED Move To Give Unions HOLD OVER 
VOTING IN SEVERAL STATES 


(By David Lawrence) 


Efforts are being made by certain Members 
Of Congress to ignore specific provisions of 
the Constitution by trying to enact laws 
that would take away from the States their 
€xclusive right to determine the qualifica- 
tions of voters. 

The change, of course, could give the un- 

ormed yoters—including those who can- 
Not read or write—the opportunity to over- 
ride the wishes of the intelligent voters. 
Sometimes, in close elections for the House 
And Senate, a small number of voters—in- 
fluenced by groups able to spend lots of 
money to mislead the uninformed citizens 
can swing the result. 

Already there is talk of big money con- 
tributions in the coming campaign. James 
Hoffa, head of the Teamsters Union, is re- 
Ported to be getting ready to haye about $9 
Million a year collected from his organiza- 
tion, whose membership is the largest in the 
country. He is quoted as saying: 

"We've got to stop thore guys from passing 
laws to destroy the American labor move- 
ment.“ 

i To raise $9 million a year is something un- 
33 of in American politics, though in 
he 1958 campaign the AFL-CIO is reported 
have spent many millions—far more than 
regular Republican or Democratic cam- 

ign committees. Much of this was con- 
tributed directly to State committees, and 
ae does not appear in the national totals 
8 dlsclosed by Congress. A promi- 
11 Rt Democratic Senator sizes up the situa- 

On this way: 

PR leaders are flushed with the vic- 
“ry they won in a number of States last fall 
TE Plan to expand their activities next year, 
oe ¥ have specifically indicated 10 Members 
the Senate that they intend to purge. 
hic Of those Members live in States that 
whit taxes, and the other eight in States 
— 1 have rather strict educational require- 
thas = for registration. Needless to say, if 
Alt y Cun get Congress to take charge of that 
uation for them at this session, they could 
win or create much confusion in con- 
ted elections in all of the 10 States in 
Question, 
. one in Congress has ever challenged 
Ganita that section 2 of article I of the 
pA tution leaves to the States exclusive 
oh iction over the qualifications of voters. 
Con Section 4 of the same article authorizes 
flea oe to legislate concerning the time, 
all ieee manner of holding elections, and 
plou ee of the pending bills express the 
fraud that they are dealing with the 
er of holding elections, 
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“Of course, if the Senate passes any of 
these bilis, it means that the States here- 
after—barring relief from the Federal courts, 
which is not too likely—would be subject to 
the temporary whim of a labor-dominated 
Congress on what restrictions, if any, a State 
could put upon the election of State and 
local officials as well as Federal officials, be- 
cause it is impractical to have two sets 
of qualifications, In other words, we are 
confronted with a very serious threat to 
constitutional government, as well as to the 
future opportunity of any State to be rep- 
resented in the Senate by those who are un- 
willing to wear the yoke of organized labor.“ 

Key to the problem is the qualification of 
voters. Some States have a poll tax, which 
means that every voter must pay a small 
registration fee to help defray the expenses 
of Government. Some States, moreover, re- 
quire literacy or intelligence tests. One 
State permits 18-year-olds to vote. The Con- 
stitution says in article I: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” 


Another section of the same article of the 
Constitution says: 

“The times, places and manners of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators,” 

Clearly the phrase “manner of holding 
elections” has to do with the arrangements 
for the elections themselves and not with the 
qualifications of voters. Otherwise the 
writers of the Constitution would not have 
found it necessary to specify at all that the 
qualifications of the “electors’—the persons 
who do the voting—should be prescribed by 
the State legislatures, 

In support of this point, the {7th amend- 
ment proclaimed in May 1913, specifically 
says with respect to the election of U.S, Sen- 
ators by popular vote: 

“The electors In ench State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures.” 

If Congress could at any time prescribe 
voter qualifications merely by the passage of 
new laws, there would have been no necessity 
for the farmers of the 17th amendment to 
have repeated the language used by the 
Founding Fathers when they gave the States 
the exclusive rights to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of voters, 


The Superiority of West Coast Fir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in Ore- 
gon we have more Douglas fir than any 
place else in the world. The best houses 
in the Nation are built of Douglas fir. 

I want to commend Monumental Engi- 
neering, Inc., of Pasadena, Md., for 
pointing out this fact in their full-page 
advertisement in the Washington Daily 
News for Saturday, July 11, 1959. 
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In mentioning the numerous features 
of their home called the “Colonial,” they 
mention: 

All west coast fir cohstruction (pine or 
hemlock is never substituted). 


Favorable Benefits From Proposed Coos- 
Millicoma Navigation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
1896, during the administration of 
President Grover Cleveland, the Con- 
gress authorized the construction of nav- 
igation improvements for the Coos and 
Millicoma Rivers project in southeastern 
Oregon. Two weeks ago, the Senate 
passed the 1960 public works appropria- 
tion bill which earmarked the sum of 
$23,000 for preconstruction planning of 
the project. I do not think I can be ac- 
cused of overstatement when I say to my 
colleagues that the Coos-Millicoma 
project has encountered prolonged and 
unseemly delay. That fact speaks for 
itself. Other facts regarding the value 
and benefits of the project were de- 
scribed in a recent editorial in the Coos 
Bay World, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, so members of 
the conference committee on the public 
works appropriation bill may have this 
information available during their dis- 
cussions of the measure, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, July 10, 


1959 
Orp Project May Come TRUE 


Inclusion of $23,000 in the Federal public 
works bill by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee still leaves the Coos-Millicoma 
dredging project a long way from a con- 
struction start. But at least it Is a hopeful 
sign, a step in the right direction. 

The Senate committee inserted the sum 
for the planning phase of the project. The 
money isn’t in the appropriations bill al- 
ready passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senate committee’s recommendation 
must first pass the Senate, then must sur- 
vive a conference committee between the 
two Houses or else be passed “as is” by the 
House of Representatives, and then must be 
approved by a yeto-minded President Eisen- 
hower, The President has apparently ùt- 
tered private threats to veto the measure if 
it contains money for any new starts on 
any projects. The Coos-Millicoma planning 
fund is one of many new starts added to 
the House bill by the Senate committee. 

So the odds are long that we will not get 
the planning money through this year. But 
at least, there is a chance. 

As many will recall, from it having been 
printed here heaven knows how many times 
now, the Coos-Millicoma dredging project 
was first authorized by Congress during the 
administration of President Grover Cleve- 
land. That was quite a spell back. For one 
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Teason on another, Including a number of 
war emergencies, planning and construction 
funds for it have never been authorized. 

If the need for dredging of the lower 
Streams was apparent in 1896, it is more 
apparent now. The need is, in fact becom- 
ing more acute each year. 

Basically, dredging will permit the towing 
of log rafts down the two streams from 
woods operations on any tide, At present 
Weyerhaeuser and Menasha timber is brought 
down on only high tides, There is not 
enough water in the upper reaches of the 
river otherwise. The dredging will allow 
the two private corporations to even out 
thelr production schedules to a great extent. 
It will, in time, mean more utilization and 
more jobs, 

But more than private—Weyerhacuser and 
Menasha—timber is involved here. 

The public has as great or greater a stake 
because the dredging project will permit 
the towing down of millions of feet of 
Government timber as well, cheapening the 
cost for smaller operators in bidding on 
U.S. timber (administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management), allowing them to be- 
come more competitive in their bidding. 

The Government timber angle has ap- 
peared only in the past few months when it 
was discovered that the BLM had an old 
right-of-way across Weyerhaeuser land 
which will permit the trucking of O, & C. 
and Wagon Road timber to the water near 
Allegany for rafting down into the bay area. 

When private and Government timber are 
considered together, the dredging project 
has a benefit-to-cost ratio of 4 or 5 to 1— 
meaning there will be a primary $4 or $5 
benefit for each dollar of cost. That is an 
excellent ratio for Government projects of 
this type—so good, in fact, that immediate 
construction is almost a demand. 

The Senate and House will do well to fol- 
low the Senate committee's recommenda- 
tion on this project and appropriate the 
planning funds. Everyone in this area sin- 
cerely hopes they will. 

Then we can hope that the President 
withholds his threatened veto, 


Statement From Direct Mail Advertising 
Association on Pornographic Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a statement of policy from 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
on the need for greater vigilance against 
the small group of unscrupulous opera- 
tors who use the mails for distribution 
of obscene material. The statement is 
us follows: 

STATEMENT OF Potter 

In the light of the present publicity be- 
ing circulated regarding the use of the mails 
for the distribution of Pornographic mate- 
rials, the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion today reaffirmed its stand against such 
practices. 

Robert F. DeLay, president 
released the Tollowing — — eT 

In accordance with the ethical standards 
Tropoted and maintained by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association during its 42 years 
of existence, we again publicly detest and 
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deplore the practice of using the mails for 
the distribution and dissemination of in- 
formation on pornographic materials. 

“The records and vigilance of our ethics 
committee continues to indicate that the 
purveyors of this material represent a few 
unscrupulous operators. Nevertheless, this 
small minority causes constant suspicion to 
be cast on the thousands of ethical users 
of the mall. 

“We must constantly guard ‘against this 
minority by being careful to keep the ob- 
jectionable use of the malls in its proper 
perspective. Without public fanfare, DMAA, 
as a spokesman and guardian of the direct 
mall industry it serves, has -vigorously re- 
sisted any practices which might further as- 
sist smut peddlers. 

“The present publicity being waged to 
fight the smut battle has the unqualified 
endorsement of the direct mall industry. 
The assistance of the news media and other 
advertising media is a welcome addition to 
the self-policing actions that the direct mail 
industry has consistently carried on.” 


The Indiana Danes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very ex- 
cellent editorial entitled Save the 
Dunes,” published in the Washington 
Post of this morning. The article 
strongly urges Congress to save the 
dunes, the extraordinarily beautiful area 
only 40 miles from Chicago which will 
shortly be destroyed by the National 
Steel Corp., under Mr. George M. Hum- 
phrey, and the Bethlehem Steel Co., un- 
less Congress creates a national park or 
a national monument in that arca. Iam 
greatly pleased that this great news- 
paper of the Nation’s Capital endorses 
Senate bill 1001, which I and other Sen- 
ators have the honor to sponsor. 

Mr. President, I also ask that there 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, published on July 7. 
1959, written by Carl Sandburg, beloved 
poet, historian, and writer, urging the 
setting aside of the Indiana dunes as a 
national park. Mr. Sandburg’s letter is 
a very cloquent plea for the saving of 
this unique area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent also that there may be printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp another let- 
ter to the Washington Post, urging the 
setting aside of the Indiana dunes as a 
national park or a national monument. 
This letter was written by Mr. Edwin 
Way Teale, of Hampton, Conn. Mr. Teale 
is a celebrated naturalist, who is prob- 
ably the closest continuer of the tradi- 
tion of John Burroughs that we have in 
this country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorr, as follows: 


* 
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[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1950} 
Save THE DUNES 

Around the south end of Lake Michigan 
is a geological phenomenon virtually unique 
in the Unfted States—the Indiana dunes. 
There are of course many other sand dunes 
in the country, but few if any of them ap- 
Proach the distinctive grandeur of those in 
this brief strip of beach and border. Rising 
in grent billows 190 feet above the lake, they 
contain a whole biological and geological his- 
tory in the fight of forests and other vege- 
tation against. erosion, They are precious 
lands worth saving for the enjoyment and 
education of all the people: yet unless some- 
thing is done very quickly some of the 
choicest parts will be transformed by the 
bulldozer, 

A small part of the original dunes area is 
already preserved in the Indiana Dunes State 
Park west of Michigan City. But an essen- 
tial remaining 5-mile plece of the shoreline 
belongs to the National and Bethlehem Steel 
Cos., and National bas just announced plans 
for a huge steel plant to coincide with an 
Indiana port development. Already most of 
the dunes area from Michigan City west to 
Gary has been preempted by Industrial and 
residential development, 

The way to save the dunes is in enactment 
of S. 1001 sponsored by Senator Dovcias and 
seven other Senators to establish an Indiana 
Dunes National Monument through purchase 
of the remaining strip. Recently the Senate 
Public Lands Subcommittee turned down the 
bill, although the proposal has the strong 
endorsement of the National Park Service 
and the Department of the Interior as part 
of the movement to preserve a few irreplace- 
able areas of unspoiled shoreline. The Ind!- 
ana dunes have especial appeal because of 
thelr proximity to the Chicago metropolitan 
area, They can still be saved if there is 
enough public sentiment to induce recon- 
sideration in Congress, but the time for ac- 
tion before the opportunity becomes lost for- 
ever is tragically short, 


Prat Rock, N.C., July 7. 1959. 
To the EMTOR OF THE WASHINGTON POST: 

The Midwest area known as Chicagoland 
has steel mills galore. Some of the largest 
Steel] mills in the world are in this area. 
There have been poets in this Midwest who 
have tried to celebrate the dramatic, the pic- 
turesque, the many fascinating wonders to 
be seen in the making of steel. 

And now an issue has arisen around the 
question; Is it an absolute necessity that 
more steel mills can’t find space on which to 
locate without dumping themselves on the 
irreplaceable, priceless, and incomparable 
Indiana dunes? 

There are masses of people in Ilinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, who lore the dunes region 
asa Wonderland for play, rest, and you might 
aay creative art or creative pause. y 

Now a bill is before the Lands Subcommit- 
tee, Senate. Interior and Insular Affnirs 
Committee. It provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior be authorized to acquire 5.000 
acres of “relatively unspoiled dunes, beaches. 
forests, bog’, and related Jandscapes suitable 
for national recognition.” 

Now I am merely one of many who salute 
and deeply apprecinte the toils and efforts 
of those who seck to bring about the Indinna 
Dunes National Monument, 

I have known these dunes for more than 
40 years and 1 give my blessing and speck 
earnest prayers for an who are striving for 
this project. 

These dunes are to the Midwest what the 
Grand Canyon is to Arizona and the Lorem 
ite to California. 

They constitute a signature of time and 
eternity; once lost, the loss would be irrev- 
ocable, 

Cant Saxpevrc. 
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Jory 17, 1959. 
To the EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON POST: 

A century ago when the famed English 
traveler and author, Harriet Martineau, 
visited the Indiana dunes along the south 
shore of Lake Michigan, she rated them as 
second only to the Mammoth Cave among 
the natural wonders of the Midwest. 

As one who grew up in this area and early 
fell under the spell of the unique interest 
and beauty of the dunes, I would like to 
urge support for Senator Paul. H. Dovctas’ 
Patriotic ight to make this area a national 
park. 

For generations the Indiana dunes have 
Provided surprises for scientists, inspiration 
for artists and recreation for innumerable 
Visitors. In recent years, during the course 
ot gathering material for books on the na- 
tural history of America, I have traveled 
More than 60,000 miles in 48 States of the 
Union, visiting national parks and wildlife 
Arens. Nowhere have I found a more fasci- 
nating region than the dune country of 
Indiana. ; 

Changing with the winds, the mobile 
dunes flow in shifting, fluid lines that pro- 
vided an endlessly altering show of pictorial 

auty. Rare plants bloom in the molst 
hollows between the hills of sand. The lake 
shore, thé high dunes, the marsh beyond 
Present varied habitats for many forms of 
life, All this 18 pathetically ensy to destroy. 
Bulldozers can do it with dispatch. 

What has taken a hundred thousand years 
to produce can be wiped out in a week. And 
Once destroyed it is destroyed forever. 
1 If the alternative to Senator Dovatas’ plan 
8 carried out, this will be the consequence. 
the wtuction of a harbor and steel town in 

© area—an industrial development that 
Could be shifted elsewhere—will eliminate all 
possibility of preserving the only remaining 
e of dune country in this region. In 
bi dition, the pollution of air and water will 

‘ght the dunes of the State park adjoining. 
no another age, one of the Roman writers 
tate that great trees are long in growing 
is taney can be rooted up In an hour. This 

„kor many irreplaceable features of Amer- 
Gettin the Rooting Hour. Mechanized 
ator ction is proceeding swiftly. Sen- 
in Doveras’ p offers a plan for sav- 
woe rare beautiful area which lies close 
8 e center of population and which 

© preserved for the enjoyment of all. 

Ha EowIN War TEALE. 

MPTON, CONN. 
opt: Teale’s many books on nature include 
© Boy, Early Years of a Naturalist.) 


Tribute to Speaker Rayburn and Senate 
Majority Leader Johnson of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


IN OF CALIFORNIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Unig ENGLE. Mr. President, T ask 
the a dus consent to have printed in 
stimula ndix of the Recorp a very 
Tesen ting press release signed by Rep- 
tative Cecr. R. Krna and seven of 
colleagues from California, 


ere being no objection, the press 

Telease was ord p 
ered 

RECORD, tollee. to be printed in the 


Followin 


8 g is the text of a letter sent to 
Jority 2 Sam Raroven and Sonate Ma- 
man Gone LYNDON JouNson by Congress- 

iL R. Kins, Democrat, of California, 
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and seven other Democratic Congressmen 
from the State of California: 

In periods when the Government is di- 
vided, there is always the temptation for 
irresponsible politiclans to concentrate on 
the division, and seek to impede, obstruct, 
and even paralyze our Government. 

“This temptation has been resisted and 
fought by the Democratic leadership of the 
Congress, which has demonstrated its prefer- 
ence for constructive achievement as against 
destructive argument, 

“We are proud of the leadership you have 
exhibited, and we want you to know that it 
meets with our wholehearted approval, and 
we believe with the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of the American people.” 

Cec R. KING, Harry R. SHEPPARD, Judge 
D. S. Saund, CHET HOLIFIELD, B. F. 
Sisx, CLYDE DOYLE, JOHN Moss, HAROLD 
T. JOHNSON. 


A Look at National Policy—Study by the 
Jackson Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o. 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, there appeared in the New 
York Times an editorial entitled “A Look 
at National Policy.” The editorial com- 
ments on the proposal of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] to study 
the national policy machinery of the 
Federal Government, particularly as it 
relates to foreign policy and national de- 
fense and national security policy. 

The editorial gives a constructive mes- 
sage, and outlines the activities of the 
subcommittee which will make the study. 

I now read from the editorial: 

The Government is overweight, perhaps 
not so much with squandered money as with 
overlapping agencies, 

Senator Jackson's three-man Government 
Operations subcommittee may get somewhere 
if he sticks to his announced principles and 
resists the temptation to put on a circus. 
A scholarly congressional inquiry would be 
refreshingly new. 


Mr. President, the editorial staff of 
the New York Times can be assured that 
the members of the subcommittee will 
conduct an objective, sound, and, I trust, 
scholarly review of the national security 
policy machinery or apparatus of the 
Federal Government. A number of us 
have for some time been deeply con- 
cerned with what we believe to be the 
inadequacy of the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Goyernment to coordinate such pol- 
icies as foreign trade, national. defense, 
the over-all diplomatic aspects of foreign 
policy and economic assistance, and a 
host of other activities which constitute 
what we commonly call—for lack of a 
better term—our natlonal-security 
structure. 

The purpose of the Jackson subcom- 
mittee is to make a careful analysis of 
what we currently are doing in the way 
of national policy machinery, and then 
to make recommendations for new 
structures or adaptations of existing 
structures, 
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Mr. President, congressional inquiries 
which are objective are not necessarily 
refreshingly new. There have been 
been many congressional inquiries, how- 
ever, which have performed great serv- 
ices for the American people and the 
American Government, without the fan- 
fare of television or radio, or even the 
presence of a number of newspaper 
reporters. It has been my privilege to 
participate in the work of subcommittees 
which have done good, constructive 
work; but since the subcommittees did 
not accuse anyone or abuse anyone or 

anyone or investigate anyone, 
the newspaper reporters seemed to think 
there was hardly any news value to the 
work of those groups, whose purpose was 
to ascertain what could be done for the 
good of the country, rather than to pro- 
duce the fanfare and the circus to which 
reference are made in the editorial, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 20, 1959] 
A Loox ar NATIONAL POLICY 

Senator HENRY M, Jackson, Democrat from 
the State of Washington, believes that to- 
days “fundamental issue is whether a free 
society can so organized its human and ma- 
terial resources as to outthink, outplan and 
outperform totalitarianism.” He has over- 
come President Eisenhower's original reluc- 
tance to cooperate in “a scholarly and non=- 
partisan evaluation of our national policy 
machinery.” 

Anyone who delves into that iNuminating 
publication called the U.S, Government Or- 
ganization Manual is likely to come out with 
a headache and a realization of the need for 
some study of this sort. 

The trouble is not that we lack policy- 
making machinery, especially in the obvious 
fields of forelgn programs and defense. We 
have the National Security Council, whose 
members include the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
and the Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
Dillzation, 

We have a Planning Board to formulate 
“policy recommendations to be considered by 
the Council; we have an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Planning in the State Department, 
with the modest task of “evaluating current 
forcign policy in the formulation of long- 
range pollices”; the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation coordinates all mobilization activities 
of the executive branch of the Government”; 
the Central Intelligence Agency advises tho 
Council “concerning such intelligence activi- 
ties of the Government departments and 
agencies as relate to national security,” and 
all the Operations Coordinating Board has to 
do is to “provide for the integrated imple- 
mentation of national security policies.” 

In this set-up there are little wheels and 
big wheels. Senator Jackson, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and therefore familiar with the work of 
the Hoover Commissions, will understand the 
problems and the diMculties. 

A layman might suspect that what the 
Government needs is a simplified structure of 
responsiblilty and command. Who does the 
original thinking when everybody is either 
being coordinated or is coordinating some- 
body else? The Government is overweight. 
perhaps not so much with squandered money 
as with overlapping agencies. 

Senator Jackson's three-man Government 
Operations subcommittee may get some- 
where if he sticks to his announced principles 
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and resists the temptation to put on a circus, 
A “scholarly” Congressional inquiry would be 
refreshingly new. 


Government Security Hearings and 
Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, increasing 
discussion is heard concerning Govern- 
ment security hearings and procedures, 

Interesting are the observations of 
Snow F. Grigsby, editor, in the Postal 
Alliance for April 1959, which I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being nó objection, the edi- 
torial was orderéd to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wuat Is SUBVERSION? 

The National Alliance of Postal Employees 
is opposed to communism, and to subversion 
in any form. This has been our position 
down through the years, and this continues 
to be our position today. We have never har- 
bored Communists within our ranks, nor do 
we ever intend to knowingly. This is not, 
and has never been the purpose of our or- 
ganization. 

The alliance has always been opposed to 
all forms of racial discrimination and segre- 
gation. Likewise, we have opposed legisla- 
tion and behavior which tends to deny to 
any race or group thelr rights as American 
citizens. 

It has been proven time and time again 
that discrimination and segregation is cost- 
ly. Wherever it exists, it restricts the best 
Foesible training, the full utilization of hu- 
man skilis and abilities, lowers the poten- 
tial production output, and adds an addi- 
tional burden to the already overlonded tax- 
payers. There is also the waste of leadership 
potential and special abilities. 

In early 1948 the Post Office Department 
put the loyalty order into operation, In 
1952, the administration Issued Executive 
Order 10450 to all departments and agencies. 
There were post offices where Negroe employ- 
ees were cited out of proportion to their 
tatio to white employees, At the time the 
loyalty order was put into effect, the alil- 
ance was faced with the problem of breaking 
down barriers of discrimination in many 
large post offices in various cities. The Ne- 
Ero postal employce was fighting for an op- 
portunity to be employed by the Government 
on an equal basia with the majority group. 
In too many instances his training and 
ability was overlooked; he was assigned to 
menial jobs, and rarely promoted even 
though qualified for ‘such recognition. 
While many of the labor unions permitted 
tie Negro postal employee to become mem- 
bere, they, too, discriminated by limiting 
him to secondary membership by withhold- 
ing rights enjoyed by other members, such 
as holding ofice and representation on griev- 
ance Issues. The alliance was the only sery- 
ice organization which insisted on equal 
treatment of all employees, and equal oppor- 
tunitics for promotions and preferred Assign- 
ments. In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Cleveland, and other cities, Negro postal 
employees made strong representation 
agninst patterns of discrimination that de- 
nied them equal opportunities in the postal 
service, 
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In cases in which alliance members were 
dismissed for alleged activities termed sub- 
versive, the question arises, were these men 
who were militant in thelr efforts to open 
doors ot opportunity closed to them because 
of their color and previous social condition, 
in fact, subversive? If a person, who is de- 
nied his full citizenship rights, works to 
secure these rights within the framework 
of law and order, engaging in activity which 
is isloyal and subversive? 

The American Negro in his continuous 
struggle for equality has never through overt 
behavior or declaration defied the Constitu- 
tion, nor the Government, nor the courts, 
even though many of the decisions handed 
down continued to deny him the citizen- 
ship guaranteed under the Constitution. On 
the scene today are any number of militant 
spokesmen and leaders and groups who are 
busily engaged in activities which are con- 
trary to the American way which embraces 
the concept of equality and justice for all. 
This element of our citizenry has openly 
deSed the Supreme Court, which represents 
the highest law of our land, and have com- 
mitted acts of violence to further enforce 
their position. Many of these people are in 
sensitive positions. Yet, with all of the 
talk and the editorializing denouncing the 
southern and northern practices of discrimi- 
nation and segregation, the persons who are 
responsible for the perpetuation of these 
practices continue on unhampered by loyalty 
orders and the like, breeding hate, lawless- 
ness, utter ruin, and destruction, all char- 
acteristic of disloyalty and subyersion. It 
has seldom been uttered that these people 
are Communists, It has seldom been implied 
that they are subversive and disloyal. 

If the truth about discrimination and 
equality hurts the liberal conscience, is it 
fair to silence the person or group who 
makes this truth known, by allegutions of 
disloyalty and subversion? 

What in fact, does constitute subversion? 

YOU CAN'T HAVE ONE WITHOUT THE OTTIER 

Justice always contains the idea of equal- 
ity. So obvious is this, that even small chil- 
dren can recognize this concept. If you have 
two small children and give a large piece of 
candy to one child and a small piece to the 
other, the child who receives the small piece 
of candy will ask why he was given the 
smallest piece. Justice nnd equality go hand 
in hand. Every schoolchild salutes the flag 
saying. “With liberty and justice for all.” 

What is justice? Justice is first of all ren- 
Gering to every man his due. Ifa prominent 
citizen breaks the law and is permitted to go 
free, that is unjust. If two men are work- 
ing side by side with equal qualfications, 
and doing the same work, and one Ís given a 
raise in salary and the other one is not, that 
is unjust, Justice does not care about pass- 
ing whims, uncertain emotions, or expedi- 
ency of the moment; justice does not care 
what mood we are in, or the special group 
to which we may belong. Justice is render- 
ing to every man his due no matter what our 
personal feelings. If we become the kind 
of people who consent when rights of others 
are denied, we become unjust, and in such 
an atmoephere, our own rights will not long 
survive. 

The chief principle which should always 
be brought to bear on the subject of race, 
Is justice. This is the principle on which 
this country stands, and it is a principle 
which ls often negiected in situations which 
require tolerance and patience, To deny a 
Person his just due because he is a member 
of a minority group, is unjust. 

Justice means that the individual and his 
rights are protected. Justice is love in action 
in public life. Justice means that we are 
governed by principles and law, and not by 
Passing whims. Justice is equality, and you 
can't have one without the other. 
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HO RIDERS 


Efforts are being made to Attach a 
security rider to the budget bill of the Post 
Office, This rider would grant the Post- 
master General the authority to fire any 
employee whose loyalty is in doubt. Closed 
door hearings have been held on this issue, 
and officials of the Department have been 
called in to give testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee. However, so 
far, no service organization has been invited 
to come in and testify before this Commit- 
tee. This is a serious matter, and all service 
organizations should alert their membership 
to the potential danger of such legislation. 
If this legislation is enacted, the Post Office 
Department will be in the position of com- 
plainant, prosecutor, and judge. If such 
broad authority is given to the Post Office, 
an employee can be accused, and dismissed 
from the service, and all other avenues of 
appeal will be closed to him. There will be 
no recourse to the courts and all retirement 
benefits lost, 

Snow F, Gaicser, Editor. 


Workers Are Doing Well, but Only Until 
They Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the absence of Victor Riescl, a noted 
la bor columnist, a number of people have 
been writing columns for him from day to 
day. One column was written by the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. MORTON], 
and was published in the Wichita Beacon 
of July 9, 1959, under the title “Workers 
Are Doing Well, But Only Until They 
Retire.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the column be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 

Workers Ant Done Writ, Bur OnLY UNTIL 
Tuer RETIRE 
(By Senator Tuavstox B. Morrow (pinch- 
hitting for Victor Riesel)) 


WASHINGTON. —"Our trade unions have 
continued to obtain substantial wage ad- 
vances, while prices have remained relatively 
steady. * * Real wages are showing very 
significant increases. This means a continu- 
ously rising American standard of living.” 

Republican propagandd, you say, delivered 
by the Republican National Committee 
chairman? a 

Not at all. The quotation is from an ar- 
ticle written earlier this year by Georg? 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 

The quotation sets forth the brond basie 
Tension why the Republicana nominee for 
the Presidency in 1960 again is going to re- 
ceive the votes of an overwhelming majority 
of American's workers and at least a near- 
majority of the votes of union menrbers 
despite whatever may be the political tean- 
ings of the unions’ leadership. 

The simple—but monumental—fact ts that 
since 1953 America's workers, both union aud 
noniinion, have made more personal eco- 
nomic progress than in any comparable per- 
dod in our history. 

Another testimonial came from a union 
source in February of this yenr, when the 
Machinist—ofictal organ of the AFL-CIO 
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Machinists‘ Union—published à research 
study almed at finding out whether the 
American worker had more purchasing power 
in 1958, 1948 or 1938, 

The yerdict was overwhelmingly in favor 
of 1958, the sixth year of our Republican 
administration. 

“Almost everything is cheaper” now than 
in 1948 or 1938, said the Machinist, when 
prices are measured agalnst the time it takes 
to earn the money to buy things. The Ma- 
chinist cited an impressive list of examples, 
including these: 

In 1938 it took 12 minutes of work to earn 
enough to buy a quart of milk. By 1958 this 
had almost been cut in half—the required 
1958 labor for the price of a quart of milk 
is 714 minutes. In a famiy which uses 2 
quarts of milk daily, in other words, the 
Wage earner now works 89 fewer hours over 
& yeur to pay his annual milk bill—this is 
more than a 2-week saving. 

For two packs of cigarettes, the Machinist 
reported, 24 minutes’ work was required in 
1938 against a required 12 minutes’ work to- 
day—s 100-percent reduction required labor: 

Hard facts and documented realities such 
as these will stand up against the flood of 
things-were-never-worse propaganda which 
ts hitting workers’ families from sources more 
Nterested in political power in the oppost- 
tion party than in the economic status of 
the workers, 
one measurements confirm the findings of 

„ Meany and the Machinists Union. 

Personal income, factory income, savings, 
e expenditures—all are at record 


* R have remained stendy for about the 
t year—the longest period of such stability 
in history. 


x raoin security has been made almost 
Dhe aal and benefits have been improved. 
oe Minimum wage has been increased. 
monn pared with 1952, more than 7 million 
84,000 American families have incomes’ of 
on l or more while those limited to $2,000 
eas have been reduced a stunning 2 
iis eon this is real migration upward in the 
8 brackets for everybody. 
wa = this is the economic record on which 
re run in 1000, a year for which every 
bro ator points to the greatest American 
by SPerity in history, nurtured and promoted 
Sound Republican policies. 
only en record which needs no defense, 
12 effective. presentation. ` 
é ou US. Capitol in Washington today, 
volves cus battle is going on which in- 
the security and future of every Amer- 


Worker. 
the budget, This is the so-called battle of 


This battle 18 
eralizations 8 85 deeper than most gen- 


oe d indicate. It's not a mat- 
cold nny pinching. It's not a matter of 
not a bers on s balance sheet. And it's 
og Se asics of partisun politics. 
K involved and ut! and personal security are 
are elend America’s workers especially 
It pron, un Might be stated thus: What docs 
he ts aca to labor his entire life if what 
he la 2 ting for becomes worthless when 
That l. to enjoy it? 
Sayings What inflation does to hard-earned 
ments investments.. social security pay- 
Plans 15 “surance policies, and the pension 
n which 30 many millions rely for 
the Fede, Income. And deficit spending by 
facta Tal Government is a definite major 
Con in inflation, 
e'a SRE a typical retired senior citizen. 
pa 8 old now, 11 years retired. 
would tet retired his 8200 a month pension 
What him live out his days in comfort. 
50- he didn't figure on, however, was the 
the Tree Price rise skyrocket sent up by 
cratic — administration during a Demo- 
+ Way Deine u which the value of the dollar 
8 halved through inflation and deñ- 
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elt Government spending. So today the re- 
tired gentleman is dependent on the charity 
of distant relatives, 

This is the type of thing which the Re- 
publican Party ls fighting against—it’s what 
the battle of the budget is all about—and 
we've been largely successful, Since 1953, 
loss in dollar value has been less than a 
nickel and the 50-percent price rise of the 
Democrats has been slowed to a 6-year iñ- 
crease of just 8 percent. For the past year 
consumer prices have been steady. 

This is a record, and an economic policy 
which deserves and will get the support of 
those hurt worse by inflation—those on fixed 
incomes, those with savings accounts, insur- 
ance policies, pension, and all other types of 
retirement plans. 

If we can hold the spending line against 
inflation today—a time of rising prosperity— 
then the future will be more secure and 
brighter, both for the Nation as a whole and 
for each individual family, 


Northern Michigan Has Lost a True 
Friend and Great Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Northern Michigan has lost a great 
friend. 

Glenn MacDonald, editor of the Bay 
City (Mich.) Times, was called by his 
Maker list Friday after a brief- illness. 

Few men in the field of journalism, or 
any other field, had a greater circle of 
friends, and few men have labored more 
diligently and untiringly for the growth, 
the advancement and the welfare of his 
particular geographic area than Mr. 
MacDonald. It would be difficult to 
enumerate all the worthwhile projects 
in Northern Michigan in which Glenn 
MacDonald participated. 

The industrial and recreational growth 
of Michigan and particularly northern 
Michigan were close to his heart and 
Glenn MacDonald could be counted on 
to contribute his time and energy for 
their advancement. 

He will be greatly missed. 

His career and his dedication to his 
fellow citizens are set forth in an edi- 
torial in the Bay City Times and I de- 
Sire to present this tribute to a fine 
Amcrican for insertion in the RECORD: 

2 GLENN MACDONALD 

A foremost figure in the contemporary 
American newspaper scene was removed 
Friday. 

If death struck unexpectedly, it was even 
more untimely when it claimed Glenn Mac- 
Donald ‘in the ascendancy of a brilliant 
career In the business. 

Although he had given nearly 40 years in 
almost every capacity to the editorial division 
of the industry, he was still young in years. 
He had the capacity, the farsightedness, and 
the will to do the many things still to be 
done, which he could have done sọ well had 
he but ved the normal period of life ex- 
pectaney. 

It is the untimeliness of his death that Is 
so cruel, that leaves such a great vold among 
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his fellow workers, his host of real friends in 
and out of the newspaper ranks. 

Glenn MacDonald was the editor of the 
Times, but he preferred to be known as a 
newspaperman. 

He had to work hard at the business of the 
editor’s routine. But the hurly-burly of the 
city room, pushing around crowded sports 
arenas, in muddy sites of sudden death, in 
police court, through the fire lines, the down- 
to-earth, day-to-day job of producing a 
newspaper came easy to him. 

Although he could assume the pontifical 
air of the ivory tower when that became his 
duty, he was more at home in the typograph- 
ical department directing the mechanics of 
putting a newspaper together which was 
masterful not only in content but also in 
design. 

There were no closed doors to Glenn Mac- 
Donald anywhere in the State of Michigan— 
in the world, if you please, wherever he chose 
to go. And to his eternal credit never was 
the door of his editor's office ever closed to a 
single person. 

He was blustery, but that bluster was his 
only false front. 

He was generous to a fault. 
shakingly true to his friends. 
keep & grudge nor an enemy. 

There are few newspapermen who had 80 
wide and diversified a circle of friends. 
Glenn MacDonald not only knew them in 
every walk of life, he cultivated them. 

He had a creed that if newspaper people 
were to chronicle accurately the history of 
the era in which they lived they had to be 
close to the people making that history. 

That kind of newspapering is hard, in- 
tense work. Hardly to be in an 
ivory tower. But elbow rubbing in the seeth- 
ing life of modern America takes its toll in a 
physical way, and a hard bargain it drives. 

It may well have brought his early death. 

But he would not have had it otherwise. 

Those of us who worked with him—we 
never worked for him—are sure that had 
he been given the opportunity of a long life 
in the seclusion of the ivory tower, or the 
span that befell him in the way he wanted 
to be a newspaperman, he unhesitatingly 
would have chosen the latter. 

They need not erect monuments to his 
memory. 

His contributions to the community will 
long outlive his memory. 

He was a great newspaperman, a fine boss, 
an upright husband and father, a real neigh- 
bor, a true friend. 


He was un- 
He couldn't - 


Mr. Robert Prescott’s Crusade To Free 
American Prisoners of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the personal crusade of Mr. Robert W. 
Prescott, of Eugene, Oreg., to secure the 
release of American citizens now im- 
prisoned in Red China is attracting 
widespread interest. For many months, 
Mr. Prescott has sought support for his 
idea that American schoolchildren, by 
writing tó youngsters in other countries 
about the plight of the imprisoned 
American prisoners of the Peiping re- 
ternational indignation so the Commu- 
nist regime would release them. Moral 
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sanctions often provide a powerful 
weapon against injustice, I hope that 
Mr. Prescott’s enlistment of school- 
children to help force the release of 
American prisoners of the Pieping re- 
gime achieves the desired result. Some 
of the beneficial effects of Mr. Prescotts 
work are described in an editorial which 
appeared in the Eugene Register-Guard 
of July 16, 1959, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ed}- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
July 16, 1959] 
Wortny Catsr 

The Eugene School Board has referred to 
fits administrative council and its attorney 
the suggestion that Eugene students take 
part In a propaganda campaign to get justice 
for Americans illegally imprisoned in Red 
China, Legal and administrative opinions 
are important. 

But if there is no serious barrier to having 
our boys and girls take part in this campaign, 
we hope the school system encourages their 
participation. Robert W. Prescott, a Eugene 
real estate man, has spent countless hours 
and a great deal of money in promoting this 
expression of indignation on the part of 
American children. The campaign, in which 
private schoolchildren in the Portland area 
haye been quite active, is beginning to show 
results. Replies to the children's letters are 
coming in from India where the plight of the 
Imprisoned Americans had not been so well 
understood, 

It will be a credit to the Eugene system 
1% our children join in this selfless and worth- 
while campaign. We hope that through con- 
tacts they make in other nations, they can 
inspire children from all over the world to 
register their protest—to Peiping whenever 
possible—over the disgraceful imprisonment 
ef Americans whose only crime was to have 
been Americans in China, 


Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of California, To 
Serve on Democratic National Advisory 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a press release 
issucd by California's distinguished Gov- 
5 Brown, in Los Angeles on July 


There being no objection, the press Te- 


lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Los Ancriss, July 15.—Gov. Edmund 8. 
Brown today said he is accepting an invita- 
tion from Democratic National Chairman 
Psul Butler to serve on the Democratic Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

The Governor said that as a member of 
the council he will “work for the election of 
a Democratic president and a Democratic 
Congress for the Nation In 1960." 
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He made the announcement In a state- 
ment issued here prior to leaving for Sac- 
ramento. He had spent the last 2 days 
in southern California reporting on the ac- 
complishments of the first 6 months of his 
administration, 

“I want to help assure that a progressive 
and united Democratic Party stresses actual 
accomplishments in the record we present to 
the people next year,“ Goyernor Brown said. 

“I believe, for example, we must help 
build actual houses, not jist prefabricated 
issues,” he said. “I think the vigor and 
vision of the Democratic Party across the 
country contrast sharply with the vetoes and 
vacillation of the GOP. 

“I am confident the Democratic Congress 
is putting together a comprehensive record 
of accomplishment, and as a member of the 
party’s advisory council, I shall consult 
closely with our party leaders and Members 
in the Congress, Governor Brown declared. 

“As the basic philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic Party, I believe we must seek the best 
the human mind and spirit can conceive,” 
he said, “but when we cannot attain all of 
that today, let us accomplish all we can 
with the realities that confront us, then 
strive again for higher goals after that, 

“Human p is accomplished with 
hard work, not hollow words,” the Governor 
sald. 

“I think the Democratic Party nationally 
needs a greater western viewpoint,” he con- 
cluded, “and I am working with Senator 
Cram Excite and many others to provide 
that in our party's councils and con- 
victions,” 


Union Shop Legitimate—Right-To-Work 
Laws Seen Blocking Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Union Shop Legitimate— 
Right-To-Work Laws Seen Blocking 
Nights,“ which was published in the 
Catholic Bulletin of June 19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Catholic Bulletin, June 19, 1959] \ 
Usion SROP Lecrrmaatre—Ricut-To-Work 
Laws SEEN BLOCKING RIGHTS 

WiusanuxcroN, Drt—So-called right-to- 
work laws telid to interfere with the right of 
working people to organize effective unions, 
the director of the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
said here. 

In the opinion of many, perhaps the ma- 
jority of Catholic students of Industrial rela- 
tions, “right to work legislation hampers the, 
normal growth and lessens the stability of 
trade unionism,” declared Msgr. George G. 
Higgins. 

And trade unions are “not merely tolerated 
nor permitted, but encouraged” by the 
church. Monsignor Higgins added in an 
address at graduation exercises of the Sales- 
num labor-management school here. 

The US. bishops and the administrative 
board of the NOWC have never issued an omi- 
cial statement on the morality of the union 
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shop, he said, because “the morality of the 
union shop has hardly eyer been called Into 
question by competent spokesmen for the 
Catholic point of view.“ 

“American theologians and <American 
Catholic experts in the field of labor relations 
are almost unanimously agreed that the 
union shop ts morally legitimate,” he sald, 

Monsignor Higgins cited a marked dif- 
ference between the attitude of most sup- 
porters_of right-to-work laws and that of 
Most commentators on the papal social en- 
cyclicals. 

“The average opponent of the union shop 
and the average proponent of so-called 
Tight-to-work legislation regards the deci- 
sion—to organize or not to organize—as a 
purely Individual decision on the part of the 
individual workers,” he said, 

“By contrast, the American bishops, the 
Canadian bishops and the majority of Amer- 
ican students of Catholic social teaching 
place their emphasis on the social respon- 
sbility of individual workers to contribute 
to the common good by organizing with their 
fellow workers." 

Monsignor Higgins described labor rack- 
eteering as à very serious problem. But the 
extent of labor corruption “deliberately or 
otherwise has been exaggerated,” he said. 

“The overwhelming majority of unions 
and union leaders in the United States sre 
basically honest,” he declared, 

He said he believes the current Senate 
hearings on labor racketeering “are about to 
go out of existence.” 


Rightful Claims of American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
July 25; 1959, issue of the Saturday Even- 

-ing Post, concerning the meritorious bill 
of our colleague, the Honorable J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER: 

We Par Orr Evenysonr ror War Damacr— 
Excert Our Own CITIZENS 

Probably most people believe, if they gire 
the matter a thought, that all legitimate 
claims for damage growing out of World War 
II have long since been settled. The fact 
is, however, that seme of the most mer- 


itorlous claims by American citizens are still 


unsatisfied. 

Many of these claims are on behalf of 
Americans who lost their possessions, or per- 
haps thelr health, through Japanese mili- 
tury action in China, Malaya, or elsewhere 
in Asia mitside Japan Itself. Some of these 
individuals were businessmen, others were 
missionaries, doctors, lawyers or other pro- 
fessional people. Their losses, through con- 
fiscation or military action, were as severe 
as those of Americans who were caught in 
Japan proper. The latter have been paid 
in full, but in our treaty with Japan the 
United States waived the claims of Amer- 
icans In other parts of Asia who had been 
damaged by the Japancse. Except for par- 
tial payment to Americans who suffered 
damage in the Philippincrs, none of these 
claims has ever been settled. Indeed a num“ 
ber of Americans who emerged from Jap- 
anese prison camps with nothing but we 
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clothes on their backs are currently receiv- 
ing bills for transportation back to the 
United States. 

Another group of claimants suffered dam- 
age in Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and other areas attacked by the 
Nazis. The principal hindrance to a set- 
tlement of these claims appears to be the 
insistence of those who want to return the 

\ German oversea assets that were sequestered 
during and after World War U that Amer- 
leans’ claims should not be paid until the 
German assets are returned. This seems 
Unreasonable in view of the fact that in 
1953 the Bonn government of West Ger- 
many agreed to compensate its own citizens 
for these asgets in return for what amount- 
ed to a reduction of reparationB by the 
Allies. Thus it would seem logical that 
the legitimate claims of American sufferers 
should be satisfied from German assets held 
in this country. 

The proceeds from sale of some of these 
German and Japanese assets have been paid 
to certain classifications of American claim- 
ants, but there remain a large number of 
Claims by Americans who suffered grievously 
from the war, but who have up to now 
deen left out in the cold. 

Various bills, including one introduced by 

resentative J. ARTHUR YOUNGER of Cali- 
fornia, have been presented to correct this 
injustice. Mr. Youncen declares that “prac- 
tically every nation, except the United 
States, which engaged in World War II has 
Already made some provision to indemnify 
Or rehabilitate its nationals, in every case 
at the expense in whole or in part of the 
American rer. * No reason exists 
Why the United States should provide funds 
for other nations so that they can pay 
their own damage and we continue to 
neglect. the rightful demands of our own 
Citizens. 

German and Japanese individuals and 
Corporations suffered from the seizure of 
5 Property by the allied governments, 
3 ours. However, it seems fan- 
8 to be so concerned over these hard- 
of De that the at least equally valid claims 

Americans are ignored, =- 


Rural Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


eee HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
€fly to call attention to the fine prog- 
Sun aat is being made in the Stevens 
prom Wash., resource development 
e This work is part of the na- 
ee rural deyclopment program, which 
more erstand. is now going forward in 
Tepi 100 counties in all major 

oe of the Nation. , 
into ashington State College has entered 
vens C agreement with leaders in Ste- 
giam ounty Setting up a cooperative pro- 
forks Which will push forward the long- 
economic development of the area. 
pein resource development planning 
county Was recently established in the 
Velope. Industrial and educational de- 
8 ure two important objectives 

A ade in Stevens County. 

tion 8 less than 2 years in opera- 
Steve € resource development work in 
ns County has already had consid- 
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erable influence in the area. According 

` to latest reports of the State college, 
which is also cooperating with the US. 
Department of Agriculture in the pro- 
gram, two additional counties in my dis- 
trict, Ferry and Pend Oreille, are now 
organizing programs similar to the one 
in Stevens County. This is an extremely 
important development. It indicates 
that in my district resource development 
is moving from the pilot stage to the 
stage of established areawide coopera- 
tion, under a long-term program involy- 
ing several counties and many small 
towns and villages. 

Many difficult problems remain to be 
solved if our rural resource development 
program is to raise incomes and levels of 
living among our rural people. We need 
more industry to balance our agriculture. 
And our county development committees 
are presently handicapped in some of 
their projects by a lack of credit re- 
sources. 

However, I believe that rural and re- 
source development programs, modeled 
on those underway throughout the Na- 
tion, offer the only sound approach pres- 
ently on the horizon for a long-term 
solution to the chronic problems of our 
declining rural areas and rural low in- 
come. I for one intend to exert every 
effort to make this work succeed and 
help the able, conscientious leaders in 
my district who are volunteering their 
time and talents to.make the program 
A success. 


What the Farmers and Taxpayers Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the July 15, 1959, issue of the 
Everett Daily Herald summarizes the re- 
sults of a poll made by the Farm Jour- 
nal, Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include the editorial, 
“What Nation’s Farmers Want Set Forth 
in Farm Journal,” in the RECORD. 

This poll is of great interest to me 
because there are many farmers who re- 
side and carn their livelihood from the 
land in my district of Washington State. 
In fact, the majority of the dairymen 
who supply the Puget Sound marketing 
area are in my district. Also, the re- 
sults of the Farm Journal poll parallels 
the results of the one I conducted this 
year. 

According to the Farm Journal as 
quoted in the Daily Herald, 78 percent 
of the farmers across the Nation favor 
plans calling for no support or for less 
support. Some 7,500 persons answered 
my most recent questionnaire. Of 
these, 79 percent said they do not ap- 
prove the present price support program. 
As a group the farmers in my district 
also opposed the support program, the 
percentage of opposition being 84. 

These figures lead me to the conclusion 
s0 well put in the Daily Herald: It is up 
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to the political powers to see that the 
farmer gets what he wants and the tax- 
payer realizes his desire. 

The editorial follows: 


Waar Nation’s FARMERS Want Ser FORTH 
IN Farm JOURNAL 


Farm Journal, the 1 magazine in its 
field, has polled its readers to find out just 
what kind of a Government farm plan they 
really want. 

The results wil come as a big surprise to 
those. who think farmers as a whole want 
more and more Government aids, controls 
and sup) $ 

Here is how the vote adds up: 

Fifty-five percent want total abandon- > 
ment of supports and controls, and a re- 
turn to the free market. 

Fifteen percent. favor supports on an 
emergency basis only. 

Eight percent want adjustment supports 
which could permit a gradual return to 
normal markets over a period of time. 

In sum, therefore, 78 percent favor plans 
calling either for no support or for less sup- 


By contrast, only 14 percent say they want 
high price supports, of 90 percent to 100 per- 
cent of parity, and only 8 percent favor the 
production payment plan. 

The percentages were pretty much the 
same in all sections of the country. Among 
the different commodities, farmers specializ- 
Ing in poultry, beef, or fruit and vegetables 
are the most inclined to get rid of supports. 
Wheat and grain processors are least dis- 
posed to do this—but even sọ, close to half 
of them consider it the thing to do. 

Farm Journal has done the country a real 
service—and the hope is that the lesson 
learned will find its reflection in future 


policy. Farmers, like the rest of us, know 
past. haye been monumental 
failures, and that billions have gone down 


the drain with no return. 

And farmers want to stand on their own 
feet. 

And the taxpayers desire that no further 
billions go down the drain. 

It is up to the political powers to see that 
the farmer gets what he wants and the tax- 
payer realizes his desire. 


t 


Statement by T. Keith Glennan, Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Before “My True 
Security” Awards Dinner, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal address at the national awards 
-dinner for the “My True Security” essay 
contest program on Tuesday, July 21, in 
Washington, D.C., was T. Keith Glennan, 
Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

I had the privilege of hearing this 
address. It was intended for the high 
school youngsters who were representing 
their States as the contest winners in 
each of our States. I wish that more 
adults could have heard it, especially 
Members of Congress, because there was 
much food for thought which we can 
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apply in our negotiations here as we 
try to legislate for the good of America 
and the free world in this space age. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Glennan's address in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I am sure that 
all who read them will be as impressed 
as Iam with the weight of these words: 

My purpose tonight is to discuss with you 
some aspects of the security of this Nation 
on which, in my opinion, the continuance 
of the American way of life willdepend. You 
all must have thought seriously about some 
of these as you prepared your papers for this 
contest. To say that we are threatened or 
that our way of life is threatened these days 
is but to repeat the statements of men much 
wiser, better informed, and more influential 
than myself. But security has many facets, 
and I want to talk about some of the impor- 
tant aspects of security which do not reside 
particularly in the military strength of this 
Nation. 3 

While recognizing the need—yes, the abso- 
lute need—for military strength in these 
days of nuclear submarines, atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs, supersonic high-performance 
airplanes, and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, I want to consider more particularly 
what I believe to be the real strengths of this 
Nation in our fight for security. These 
strengths reside in the will, the determina- 
tion, and the dedication of the individual. 
These are not idle words—platitudes taken 
from some long-forgotten essay or even from 
the pages of the public press. They are char- 
acteristics of human behavior without which 
there can be no real security—American way 
or no American way. 

Now this is not going to be a lengthy 
oration. And first let me say that I count 
it a very real privilege to be here tonight. 
With you, I am anxious to see and to applaud 
the national award winner and the runners- 
up who are to be recognized for their achieve- 
ment in this contest. May I congratulate 
them as well as the sponsors of this pro- 
gram—the U.S, Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

And I'd like to say just a special word to 
those fifty other finalists who are here to- 
night and to the many thoughtful young 
men and women who have not had the good 
fortune, as you have, to visit in our National 
Capital during the past 2 days. This is in- 
deed a competitive world, and not all of us 
can win the top honors in any particular 
contest. But there are many competitions in 
life and many kinds of awards. Each per- 
son who competes honestly and with all his 
heart in every contest in which he enters 
finds his own reward in some form. 

The opportunity to think seriously and 
creatively about our way of life which this 
program has offered is itself a reward. It is 
a challenge that all of you have shared 
equally. The outward and visible sign of 
Buccess is the trophy, and the person win- 
ning it has been judged worthy of recogal- 
tion for superior achievement, But for all 
of the others competing, if they have done 
their diligent best, there is a satisfaction of 
accomplishment, a growth in knowledge and 
understanding, and a development of confi- 
dence in their own abilities of expression— 
these will become the building blocks for a 
useful life. 

And now let me get back to this business 
of the national security and my evaluation 
of the other than military methods of pro- 
viding that security. For the past year, as 
head of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, I have been engaged in the 
most dificult task of any that I have met. 
Not only does it represent a personal chal- 
lenge to me as an engineer, a public servant, 
and an administrator—it ts a challenge to 
our country as a whole—a double dare, 
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tossed in the face of American science and 
technology by the Soviet Union. We are 
given the choice of competing with Russia 
in the new realm of space research, or else 
resigning ourselves to the role of onlooker 
in the most inspiring enterprise of our time. 

For the United States, this challenge rep- 
Tesents a real threat to our security. You 
will agree, I am sure, that we as a nation 
are not alone in this world. Never again 
will we experience the security of what was 
once Known as splendid isolation. Our 
progress, from revolution to world leader- 
ship in a little more than a century and a 
half, has resulted in large part from our 
abilities, as freemen, to apply the new 
knowledge resulting from the researches of 
scientists to the creation of devices and 
processes which have lifted the burdens 
from the backs of our people. The rest of 
the world has marveled at—and envied— 
the results of these efforts. The image we 
have created is that of technological supe- 
riority in almost every field. So much sọ, 
that we came to believe it ourselves. 

For several years past we have been dis- 
turbed—whenever we took the time to think 
about it—by the progress made by the Rus- 
sians in the development and production of 
military devices—submarines, tanks, high- 
performance airplanes and missiles, and the 
atomic and hydrogen bomb, More recently, 
we have been experiencing the challenge of 
economic competition in various markets 
throughout the world. Nowhere before, 
however, have we seen the dramatic impact 
of a single accomplishment in technology 
influence world opinion as was the case 
when the Soviet scientists succeeded in 
placing the first satellite into orbit around 
the earth on October 4, 1957. I want to take 
just a few minutes to review the manner in 
which this result was accomplished, be- 
cause we find ourselves in a situation so 
novel to us that we are hard put to it to 
realize the true urgency of the problem. 

We had pioneered in the development of 
jet airplanes after World War II. Our ex- 
perimental rocket-powered aircraft—the XI. 
the X1A, and Skyrocket, and the X-2—had 
first broken the sound barrier, and had set 
the world’s unofficial speed record of 2,350 
miles per hour and the altitude record of 
24 miles above the surface of the earth. We 
were then confident of bringing our inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles to a state 
of operational readiness. We were prepar- 
ing, as a contribution to the International 
Geophysical Year, to launch a series of small, 
exploratory earth satellites, as a modest pre- 
liminary to the development of space flight. 

Then, on October 4, 1957, the Russians 
lofted their first 184-pound sputnik into or- 
bit. They followed it up with two more, 
ranging in payload weight as high as 2,925 
pounds. The blow to our national pride 
in this unexpected achievement by Soviet 
science was tremendous. The cost to us 
in prestige abroad was, and continues to be, 
even greater, 

In effect, the Soviet Union has been able 
to create In the minds of the people of a 
very large portion of the world’s uncom- 
mitted areas the belief that success in space 
research is the principal measure of the 
scientific and technological efforts of a na- 
tion and, hence, the real measure of the 
worth of a culture. Entering this race with 
a certain amount of complacency, we now 
find ourselves at a disadvantage that will 
be overcome only by a determined effort and 
intelligent and creative attention to the 
task of developing our own program in space 
research. 

Only 2 years ago, most of us took it com- 
fortably for granted that the United States 
was the most advanced country in the world 
in scientific discovery and application. We 
had no monopoly of talent or brains, al- 
though we were not as ready to admit that 
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fact then as we are now. But we did have 
the finest laboratories and the most modern 
engineering facilities, and our vast indus- 
trial resources lent their support to scien- 
tific research. 

How has this situation come to pass? 

Recognizing that, to compete in this 
modern world, communism must be but- 
tressed by industrial might, the Soviet lead- 
ers determined soon after their revolution™ 
that large numbers of the youth of that 
nation must be trained in science and tech- 
nology. It was an up-hill battle—the broad- 
ening of the educational base, first, to pro- 
vide for a significantly large proportion of 
that nation’s youth the primary and second- 
ary school training that must precede col- 
lege-level work in science and engineering— 
and then to channel into these difficult flelds 
of learning a majority of all students in 
higher education. The success of their ef- 
forts is now well known even though we may 
criticize some of the methods used by them 
to achieve that success. 

Just 1 year ago, I was in Russia. In com- 
pany with seven other college presidents, I 
was trying to understand the Soviet system 
of higher education. After learning some- 
thing of the structure and administration of 
their technicums, technological institutes, 
universities, and institutes for research and 
advanced study, we visited a variety of in- 
stitutions and talked to many students and 
teachers. 

Lou have read, I am sure, about the stiff 
requirements which must be met by the 
Soviet student if he is to be allowed to con- 
tinue his education. Incentives for superior 
academic performance are real and highly 
prized. Examinations are tough, thorough, 
and frequent. Education is a serious matter 
for the youth of the Soviet Union, and this 
is particularly the case in the institutions 
of higher education, 

The most vivid impression I carried away 
from that brief exposure, however, was that 
of the dedication of the student and his 
teachers. As I recognized this characterized 
on their campuses, I became aware of its 
pervading presence in almost every meeting 
we had. People believed in what they were 
doing, And, quite apparently, the system of 
incentives, awards, and rewards provided by 
the Soviet Government keeps them working, 
producing, and believing. 

It seems to me that the really important 

ingredient that the Soviet young people— 
indeed, people of all ages in the Soviet 
Union—possess is the pride they have in 
their present achievements. While by our 
standards, their personal and material re- 
wards seem at times ridiculously small, it is 
clear to even the most obtuse observer that 
their progress has been very great in the 
past few decades, 
— As a nation they are second only to the 
United States in most fields of production, 
Industrial development, and in military 
strength. As a people, they really fit the 
phrase They never had it so good.” And 
all of this they have accomplished in the 
short span of 40 years. Based on this per- 
formance, they have confidence that greater 
achievement will come in the future, and 
with this conviction goes the willingness to 
work and to sacrifice for that achievement. 
These are the forces on which the Soviet 
leaders now can depend in their drive for 
dominance of the uncommitted peoples and 
nations of the world. 

In the face of this determined and disci- 
plined effort, what are we to do? Shall we 
imitate their system, which seems, for the 
moment at least, to have brought about 
these tremendous adyances? Shall we bury 
our heads in the sands of complaceny, se- 
cure in the belief that the American way 
will win out in the long run? Shall we 
withdraw from the responsibilities of lead- 
ership of the free world, preferring to en- 
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Joy the prosperity that abounds in this 
land rather than facing up to the fact that 
there never can be a peaceful world when 
the majority of the population of that world 
lacks food and shelter and clothing—the 
barest necessities of life? Where-does our 
true security and the security of this Nation 
really lie? 

Lets stop for a moment and take stock. 
What are the real elements of security for 
each of us and for the Nation? There is 
security for all of us in the knowledge of 
past achievement—and this we have in 
large measure, No other nation in the long 
history of man has been able to distribute 
the fruits of man's labor so widely as has 
our Nation. In two world wars our indus- 
trial and technological genius provided the 
materiel for victory while our Armed Forces 
acquitted themselves as true champions of 
freedom. 

There is security, too, in the ability to 
cope with present problems. This ability 
we have in some considerable measure, but 
it is an ability that we can lose yery easily. 
We are tempted today to depend for our 
security on material things—armaments and 
Superior technological achievements in the 
Various fields of warfare even though we 
are aware of the fact that victory in modern 
armed conflict is a hollow mockery—that 
there is no lasting security to be gained 
from it. 

And finally. there should be security in 
our democratic system of education—but 
here we need to face up to some hard facts 
you as students and those of my generation 
as parents and responsible citizens. We have 
prided ourselves on our growth in the field 
of higher education. Unlike the Russians, 
who limit the number permitted to study 
beyond the high school or its equivalent ac- 
Cording to the needs of the state, we have 
made it possible for ever-increasing numbers 
_ Of young people to go on to college. In doing 
80, however, we have allowed college work to 
become too easy. College has become a social 
Tather than an educational goal in all too 
Many cases, Now we are confronted with 
What a dictatorial system can do while we 
have let down our guard. To regain the se- 
curity inherent in a strong educational sys- 
tem we must greatly improve the quality at 
all levels and particularly in college level 
Work. Quite naturally, you would expect me 
to stress the need for higher quality and 
greatly increased numbers of graduates in 
the sciences and engineering. I do—but I 
Would stress, too, the reat need for im- 
1 quality in all fields of study these 

ays, 

As I started this discussion, I indicated my 
Conviction that our real strength-ns a nation 
lieg in the will, the determination, and the 
Medication of the individunl Let me be 

e specific, Our strength, in my opinioh, 
Mes in our will to understand what our his- 
tory has made of us, the determination to 
Contribute something of ourselves to make 
the continuation of that history possible, and 
the dedication which keeps each of us con- 
tributing in spite of the necessity for some 
Considerable personal sacrifice. Only with 
the will, the determination, and the dedica- 


tion of the individual will we succeed in this 
contest. 


To sum up—the danger to our society that 
disturbs memost is not the menace of Soviet 
Spacecraft or missiles. I know that by hard 
Work and intelligent planning we can over- 
take the Russian lead in rocket vehicles. 
5 ees worries me instend is the possibility 
oy t we mny lose the habit of individual 

Ort that brought us our freedom and 
tae us our strength as a nation. Without 
3 Independence, this, initiative, we will 
Med little of value left to protect. If this 

Tioration » we must face up to 

8 fact that our political and economic ad- 


mi will win this contest for men's 
Nds—hands down. 
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I hear so much talk these days about the 
search for leisure and personal security, so 
littie about building up our national re- 
sources and our moral influence to preserve 
our institutions. I hear so much emphasis 
placed upon possessions, and so little on the 
sacrifices that we need to make in order to 
guarantee a life of freedom for our children. 

In spite of all our technical achievements 
in overcoming poverty, starvation, disease, 
and the worst kinds of tyranny, this remains 
a very tough and serlous world—one in which 
millions of people do not even recognize the 
existence of the personal security that we 
take for granted. The stakes are high in 
this competition between our traditional 
view of the supreme importance of the in- 
dividual as against our adversary's belief in 
the supreme importance of the state. The 
time left for our decision is growing shorter. 

This is your challenge. It will be up to 
the generation that you represent to deter- 
mine whether we sit idiy. on the sidelines, 
enjoying our leisure, while other nations 
drive ahead, or whether we throw all of our 
ingenuity, our talent, our energy, into the 
struggle for human enlightenment. The 
Same qualities that give us individual 
strength of character also give us strength 
as a people, as a society. The choice will 
largely be yours whether all of us together 
win our true security. 


Area Redevelopment and Automation: 
Potential Partners for Plenty in the 
Years Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, two 
of the most able Members in this House, 
and, Iam happy to say, both of them my 
colleagues in the delegation from Penn- 
sylvania, DANIEL J, FLOOD) and James E. 
VAN Zaxpr, joined to write a letter which 
all of you have received by now and 
which I earnestly suggest you study 
carefully. \ 
t They wrote of area redevelopment or 
aid to distressed areas as it is also called, 

They wrote after years of study and 
sad firsthand knowledge of chronic un- 
employment in their areas. 

They wrote of need well known to 
Members from Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Michigan, and other 
States suffering from what economists 
call structural unemployment—the un- 
employment resulting from the perma- 
nent change in the structure of a com- 
munity’s industry rather than from gen- 
eral economic conditions. 

It is good these two veterans of the 
legislative arena joined in this cause be- 
cause they have the skill to convince the 
Members of this House that the area re- 
development bill is a bipartisan measure 
for the good of the entire Nation. Their's 
is an uphill battle. This is true because 
the plight of idled workers in our Na- 
tion's pockets of unemployment is all 
too often ignored generally in periods 
when the Nation as a whole is becoming 
more prosperous. 
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This would be an understandable re- 
action were area redevelopment of pure- 
ly sectional importance. But it is not. 

In the parlance of the philosopher, the 
whole is no stronger than its weakest 
part. 


The same applies to economies of na- 
tions. We strengthen the whole Nation 
when we restore the economy of a de- 
clining coal town or rail center to vigor- 
ous health. 

But there is another aspect of area 
redevelopment in which this proposed 
legislation can play a key role, along with 
automation, in the orderly growth of our 
economy to new heights. odd. 

These were my thoughts upon reading 
an article in the Reader's Digest recently 
entitled “What Happens When Machines 
Don't Need Men?“ 

Primarily, the article covered the 
growing use of automation in American 
industry and the resulting impact upon 
workingmen, 

We need automation to compete in 
world markets. 

Automation lifts a burden from the 
backs and arms of men. 

In time it will create an abundance of 
better paying jobs for the sons and 
daughters of the workers it is displacing 
today. 

But what about the interventing 10 to 
20 years of wrenching economic and hu- 
man dislocation in many of the Nation’s 
labor markets? 

It is all very well to tell sons and 
daughters with their lives ahead of them 
of new and distant employment fields. 
But these become hollow and heartless 
words to the 40- or 50-year-old worker 
you are asking to abandon lifetime roots 
and work patterns. d N 

Reeducation and retraining of the 
workers is the answer given by the Read - 
eee article to which I have re- 


That is merely one of the answers 
given by the area redevelopment bill. 

In addition to stimulating develop- 
ment of new industry in areas of chronic 
unemployment, the area redevelopment 
bill carries grants which would aid in 
retraining older workers and keeping 
them going until they can acquire new 
skills. 

The Flood-Van Zandt letter I referred 
to earlier is now in your offices. Here, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the article from the Reader's 
Digest. 

I mention both the letter and the ar- 
ticle because area redevelopment and 


automation can be partners. 


Area. redevelopment can ease the 
transition from our industry of today 
to our more automated industry of to- 
morrow. This is why, viewed in its 
proper place in relation to the whole eco- 
nomic picture, area redevelopment be- 
comes far more than a parochial bill. It 
is a national answer to a growing na- 
tional problem: 

War HAPPENS WHEN MACHINES Don’t Nero 
NEN 


(By Lester Velie) 
Not long ago an automobile executive 
proudly showed United Auto Workers presi- 
dent Walter Reuther through a new plant. 
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Pointing to a battery of automatic drilling 
machines, the executive asked: 

“How are you going to collect dues from 
those fellows, Walter?” 

How are you going to sell cars to them?“ 
the union leader shot back. 

This jesting exchange underlines a his- 
toric upheaval—a second industrial revolu- 
tion that has already affected millions of 
Americans. Automatic machines, harness- 
ing electronic brains to mechanical muscles, 
are fast displacing unskilled Industrial 
workers, and will soon displace some un- 
skilled white-collar workers, too. 

Today car makers can produce 50 percent 
more automobiles than they did a decade 
ago—with virtually the same number- of 
workers. In 1958 the steel companies 
turned out as much steel as they did a 
decade ago, with 20 percent fewer produc- 
tion workers. Chemical manufacture has 
almost doubled in 10 years, but the blue- 
collar work force keeps shrinking. 

Some of the big industrial unions, made 
up mostly of unskilled workers, reflect what 
has happened. The United Mine Workers, 
475,000 strong in the late 1930's, has dwin- 
dled to less than 200,000. (Declining use of 
coal played some part in this, but mechan- 
ization was the major factor.) The United 
Auto Workers, which had 1,500,000 members 
in 1955, is down to 1 million members and 
sliding. The Electrical Workers, Textile 
Workers, and other industrial unions are 
losing members, too. 

To see why, let's watch one of the new 
machines at work. 

The X-A.“ a kind of wizard of oxygen 
fs a mechanical monster that works with 
no human assistance. Developed by Union 
Carbide Corp., the Wizard hums along hap- 
pily 24 hours a day, breathing in air and 
separating it into oxygen (needed in steel- 
making and other industries) and nitrogen. 
The Wizard takes its own temperature and 
pressure. When things go wrong it auto- 
matically telephones a supervisor, giving its 
symptoms. If the trouble is serlous it shuts 
itself off. And the Wizard works right at 
the customer's site, so there is no need to 
haul oxygen from a chemical factory in 
cylinders. 

The Wizard means the end of the line for 
workers who once produced oxygen. ‘The 
250 chemical workers who used to manu- 
facture it for the Pittsburgh area have shrunk 
to 80 and will continue to dwindle as thi 
new automatic units are installed. . 

Improved technology has had a similar 
effect in other major industries; Not long 
ago, at the Ford Motor Co.'s world-famous 
River Rouge plant outside Detroit, I watched 
an iron casting move down a machining line 
and, untouched by human hands, turn into 
a finished engine block. Each block is trans- 
ferred automatically from one machine to 
another, automatically positioned before au- 
tomatic drilling machines, Several attend- 
ants, policing the line for electronically sig- 
naled breakdowns, have replaced the whole 
crew of machine operators. 2 

During the first industrial revolution, 150 
years ago, laborers sometimes invaded the 
new factories and emashed the machines that 
replaced them. Today, laborsaving machin- 
ery is 20 accepted that union and employer 
take it into account in their contracts. Auto- 
mobile workers get an annual 2½ percent 
wage Increase, on the assumption that 
steadily improved machinery permits the 
worker to produce 2% percent more with 
his hour's work. So, obligated to pay pro- 
ductivity increases, the auto companies must 
find new ways to make machines more ef- 
ficient. Add to this the contribution to In- 
dustry that scientiste—working with the mil- 
itary—have made: first, they developed elec- 
tronic computer devices to solve gunfire 
problems. Then they created machines with 
mechanical brains (like the guided missile) 
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that are set to do a certain Job, take note 
of changing conditions and automatically 
correct themselves. The result: industrial 
progress has been pushed ahead by decades, 

Asimple set of figures tells a dramatic story 
of what has happened and provides a glimpse 
of what's to come. 

Back in 1919, when there were only 105 
million of us in this country, it took some 
26 million workers to grow our food, dig our 
fuels and metals, and make the goods we 
needed. Today there are 178 million of us. 
Yet the number of workers needed to supply 
us is virtually the same—26 million—and 
they're working a shorter week. 

But if jobs in factories, farms, and mines 
didn't increase, where did the jobs come from 
for the 60-percent rise in population? The 
jobs came from a higher standard of living— 
from additional services to the American peo- 
ple. Back in 1919, only 14 million Americans 
worked in service industries: in selling goods, 
in moving and storing them, in nursing, 
teaching, entertainment, banking, insurance, 
government, etc. Today nearly 32 million 
Americans work at providing such services. 

As a guide to the future, these figures 
mean that in the unfolding era of autonra- 
tion, laborsaying machines will do what they 
have always done. They'll lift onerous 
chores from men’s backs and legs; they will 
create new national wealth, produce more 
things and services for more people, They'll 
open up new vistas of greater lelsure and 
fuller living. 

But, meanwhile, there Is the transition, the 
birth pangs of a new era, When machines 
don't need men, what happens to the men? 

Ex-Chrysler metal polisher John Miller 
(that's not his real name), a slight man of 
52, is one of the displaced industrial workers. 
His $7,000 home in northside Detroit, bought 
with a GI loan, had a “for sale” sign when I 
looked in on him recently. In the living 
room Miller's wife quieted a toddler in her 
arms, As two other children studied me. 

Miller was laid off 13 months ago. Al- 
though he had 12 years of seniority, his shop 
steward said, “You won't be called back, 
ever.” Since then he has been getting a 
$41 weekly unemployment insurance check 
intermittently (it stops whenever he picks 
up an odd job). US. surplus food—15 
pounds of corn meal monthly, 7 pounds of 
butter, rice, four, and dried milk—helps eke 
out the unemployment check and keep Mil- 
ler, and some 100,000 other jobless in Mich- 
igan, from hunger. 

Miller uses every waking hour looking for 
s job. “Nights I lle awake thinking. Where 
do we go when we lose the house? How 
will wo get by when the unemployment 
checks stop in a couple of weeks?” 

The unemployed in the United States 
totaled 3,625,000 during April. This figure 
was lower than in the prior month, and Labor 
Secretary James P. Mitchell predicts it will 
continue to shrink, Yet, while industry had 
recovered to reach an alltime peak, only one 
of every two jobless factory workers had 
regained his job. Industry was able to sur- 
pass old output records without taking all 
the men back. 

The perplexing result is that amid return- 
ing prosperity, higher production, and eyen 
higher wages, indigestible lumps of unem- 
ployment persist in various parts of the Na- 
tion.. Mogt of these pockets of poverty are 
in old established industrial centers: in Buf- 
falo; a steel center; in Detroit; in the coals 
fields of West Virginia. 

The unfolding era of machines without 
men obylously confronts us with vast chal- 
lenges. The immediate problem is a human 
one: the urgent need for a holding operation 
until the technologically unemployed can be 
absorbed elsewhere. Recognizing this need, 
President Eisenhower supported Congres- 
sional action that twice helped States to 
extend unemployment insurance payment 
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periods, The President has also urged all 
States to meet a common insurance stand- 
ard; payments equal to half pay for 26 weeks, 

For the long pull, large-scale programs of 
education and training are needed. Though 
automation shrinks the unskilled work force, 
it requires new armies of highly trained men 
and women. 

The transformation of the Bell Telephone 
companies already refiects, within one indus- 
try, how automation can result in a need 
for more trained people. When the change- 
over to dial began, telephone operators made 
up more than half of the companies’ total 
work force. Now they constitute about a 
third of the employees—thanks to local and 
long-distance dialing. Yet Bell System's 
total employment has advanced some 200,000 
since 1945 to 590,000, as the country's growing 
wealth has increased the demand for tele- 
phone services. Advancing technology has 
required a much higher proportion of trained 
persons in the industry—more clerical help, 
more scientists, engineers, and craftsmen. 

This is a nationwide pattern. When an 
electrical manufacturer introduced auto- 
matic machinery for assembling parts of telé- 
vision sets, many monotonous, unskilled as- 
sembly jobs were wiped out. But some sur- 
prising new demands followed., The com- 
pany's industrial engineering staff doubled 
within several years. The company also 
found it needed more mechanical designers 
and technical writers, more salesmen and 
office workers. 

It's an intellectual recolution,” says Prof, 
Gordon Brown of M.LT. “I think the human 
being has to become smarter, This isn't any- 
thing to be afraid of—this is what man, in- 
tellectually, was destined to become.” 

In response to this challenging need for 
new skills, some businesses, unions and goy- 
ernment agencies haye already plunged into 
large-scale training programs. Consider the 
Plumbers’ and Pipe Fitters’ Union. Many 
chemical and oll-refining operations are al- 
ready largely automatic, requiring human at- 
tention only to maintain, repair or clean out 
the intricate piping. This is a job for a 
plumber or pipefitter—but he has to be an 
educated worker who has mastered trigo- 
nometry, thermodynamics and many special 
skilis. Aware of the coming golden age for 
plumbers and plpefitters, Peter T. Schoe- 
mann, president of the union, has opened 
some 34 schools across the country where ap- 
prentices train, and journeyman members 
retrain. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, finding that {ts electricians 
have to be upgraded to “electronics techni- 
clans" to hold their own, is also sending its 
journeymen members back to school. So are 
the machinists. 

Employers, too, are retraining. Du Pont. 
for instance, needs a new breed of all-around 
skilled craftsman for the job of maintaining 
the new equipment. To obtain them the 
company has developed intensive programs 
that in 400 classroom hours, plus additional 
training on the job, can turn a raw high- 
school graduate into a mechanic with funds- 
mental skills in blueprint reading, in math- 
ematics, in handling tools. With longer 
training, up to 750 classroom hours, the 
program turns out a “control mechanic," 4 
combination electrician and instrument re- 
pairman who can maintain the machines 
intricate electronic control devices. Any em- 
ployee with aptitude, from 17 to 64, can ap- 
ply, and while learning may earn full-time 
pay. The result is a continuous upgrading 
of the entiré Du Pont work force. 

It is clear that we are on the threshold of 
vast changes in the face of American. The 
unions, for instance, must recruit new mem- 
bers from the growing white-collar 
to replace the loss in industrial workers -r 
dwindle in power. Violent changes are Al- 
ready apparent in our country’s industrial 
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landscape. New industrial life has been 
pouring into a great geographical crescent 
from the Pacific Northwest to the South as 
employers abandon old multi-story factories 
and move to more efficient, one-story auto- 
mated plants, usually away from the old lo- 
cality and nearer to customers or to sources 
of materials—or to university centers with 
their scientists and technicians. 

At the Labor Department in Washington, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague paced excitedly before a favorite 
chart. He pointed to a downhill line that 
dramatized the decline of jobs from 1929 
into the trough of the depression year 1932. 
Do you know there were proposals in Con- 
gress then to suspend patents on laborsav- 
ing machinery, on the ground they destroyed 
jobs?” he asked. “But new machines went 
On to play their usual role of wealth-produc- 
ing heroes—not villains.” 

Then he pointed to another line, reflecting 
the steep rise in service-industry jobs since 
the thirties. “Who would have thought, in 
darkest 1932, that today we would be en- 
joying a prosperity such as this country had 
never known? 

“The future is terrific,” Commissioner 
Clague concluded. 


And so lt can be, if we use the present 
Wisely, Š 


Remarks by H. Bruce Palmer at the First 
Annual “My True Security” National 
Awards Program, July 21, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Ta. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
A esday, July 21, I had the privilege of 
Tnx r g the national awards program 
es the “My True Security” essay contest 
of Guoted by the U.S, Junior Chamber 
Bene erce in cooperation the Mutual 
NI fit Life Insurance Co., of Newark, 
+ One of my constituents, Miss Di- 
2 Walljasper of Salem, Iowa, was 
reeds, 5 representative by virtue of having 
hee contest for her State. 
H. B Ing the speakers at this event was 
tual ruce Palmer, president of the Mu- 
at Benefit Life Insurance Co., and him- 
a former president of the U.S. Junior 
r of Commerce. 


cares Palmer's remarks on self-reliance 
thing part of the individual say some- 

Which we in Government should 
ured 15 Under unanimous consent, I in- 
th those remarks in the Appendix of 


respec ran beings grow in dignity and self- 
pion of responsibly, ne pire of 

in, A e sp 0 
denen andes or ot Confident: or of self- 
cise of Mee mightily nourished by the exer- 
mer nes own efforts, Moral stature is 
each jon, ne moral fiber is strengthened by 
ability one with the free play of one's own 
at Ambition, which inspires men to 
‘ainment, is ted by an atmosphere of en- 
on his | In short, a man develops by standing 
feet. He does not wax strong by 


having tise do f 
should do for him what he can and 
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` 
Are we interetsed in the cultivation of 
these qualities in our own citizenry? Have 
we properly appraised the value of the spirit 
they create, in terms of a powerful influence 
for the preservation of freedom in America? 


-If this land of opportunity, where men tradi- 


tionally have enjoyed more independence 
than in any other, is to maintain that na- 
tional spirit which has blessed it from the 
very beginning, it must carefully foster the 
dignity, self-respect, moral stature, and self- 
rellance of the millions of individuals which 
make up the integrated whole. 

Too much coddling, too much paternalism, 
too much recession from personal responsi- 
bility can have a decidedly weakening effect 
upon the aims and purposes of man. With 
the possibility of lapsing into a false feeling 
of security provided wholly by others, wheth- 
er in financial matters or in business and 
social relationships, one of the spurs to maxi- 
mum effort becomes inoperative. We should 
take thought, then, serious thought, that in 
our overall approach to this matter of plan- 
ning security we do not adopt methods which 
will wither the spirit while catering to the 
needs of the flesh. 

Individual security is the product of a 
man’s continual growth toward the ability 
to meet the changing conditions of Hfe and 
to adapt to them whatever they may chance 
to be. It is the ability to size up a situation 
properly and correctly—and to handle it com- 
petently and confidently. It is maturity. It 
is man’s doing as much as he can for himself. 
and wanting as little done for him as pos- 
sible. 

The mature man, the secure man, plans. 
The immature, the insecure man has to have 
things planned for him. 

For the infant cries for his mother: The 
adult plans for his family. The boy plays 
in today, but the man works for tomorrow. 
The child sees what he has and wishes some- 
body would give him more, but the man fore- 
sees what he will need, and plans so that he 
will heve it. To the child, it Is always now. 
To the man, now is only the beginning of 
what can be. 

The grown man, the mature man, plans for 
his security. He knows that neither his per- 
sonal nor business security can be donated 
from without. He knows it can only be 
created from within himself. He knows 
that the planning of his own moral, physi- 
cal, and economic development are more 
than his democratic right. They are his 
democratic right. They are his personal 
duty. And so—he plans. By himself, for 
himself, to the very best of his ablilty. 

This, too, I belleve. A great many people 
share with me a growing concern that as 
more and more is done for the individual, 
more and more this stifles in him his initia- 
tive to do things for himself. 

I believe that the man who knows his 
security is of his own making is armored 
against attacks upon his security of others’ 
making. 

I foel that a people collectively yields to 
demagogery or isms because the individuals 
composing it are lured by the promise of 
having more and bigger things that they 
want done for them. 

I know that this ends in human beings 
haying things done to them that they do not 
want. 

This, finally, I most earnestly believe: 

The man who has learned to speak for 
himself will not quickly yield to being told 
what to say. 

The man who has learned to think for 
himself will not supinely succumb to being 
made a slave. And the man who has 
learned to plan for himself so that he can 
stand on his own feet will never agree to 
plans for himself or fellowman that would 
drive them to their knees, 
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Never before in our history have we so 
needed individusi maturity and self- 
reliance among the great body of our citi- 
zens and the sense of true security which 
it brings. 


Farmers Not Concerned With Carrots — 
the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has sent me 
a clipping from the Boston Sunday Globe 
of July 19, 1959, containing an article on 
the farm problem by James H. Powers 
which I am taking the liberty of extend- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp. This 
article looms like an oasis of fact amid 
the desert of untruths and half-truths 
that are appearing in most of the metro- 
politan press on the subject of agricul- 
tural legislation. 

I hope our friends from the great 
urban areas of our county will read this 
article. I hope also it will be read by 
those among our Republican friends who 
seem inclined to follow the Pied Pipers 
of the Department of Agriculture. There 
are those who seem to believe that all we 
have to do to solve the farm problem 
once and for all—all that is necessary to 
insure a strong and healthy agriculture— 
is simply to revert to the do-nothing 
policies of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
administrations, which were followed by 
the most serious economic depression in 
the history of American agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, a copy of the article to 
which I have referred follows: 

Farmers Not CONCERNED Wrru CARROTS ON 
Moon—But Are LIKELY To SHow Rer- 
SENTMENT AT Potts IN 1960 oF BENSON'S 
Potter THAT -INDUCES BUMPER Crops IN 
THE Face or Vast GRAIN SURPLUSES 

(By James H. Powers) 

The farm problem which emerged like a 
djinn from the magic bottle to plague the 
Nation's economy through the twenties and 
thirties, and harass Congress, appears to be 
preparing a return visit—and with a ven- 
geance. With an election year looming, this 
may prove politically awkward. 

Storm signals are flying already in this 
paradoxical situation, wherein abundance 
spells woe alike to husbandman, politician, 
and taxpuyer, and above all to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

One such alert is Mr, Benson's own recent 
prediction that net farm income in 1959 
will fall still another billion dollars. In the 
wake of a billion-dollar drop in 1958, this 
will mean that the net earnings of more 
than 6,800,000 farm families haye nose- 
dived close to $5 billion in the past 7 years. 
When consistently falling farm prices face 
further steep declines, while the prices the 
farmer pays for his necessities edge steadily 
upward in an economy industrially flourish- 
ing, the mixture becomes explosive. 

WARNINGS MULTIPLY 

Other storm warnings have been multi- 
plying. The Nation's cattle herds now ex- 
ceed 100 million head—a record. That 
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presages a beef deiuge on the winter and 
spring markets, and a swift sag in growers’ 
prices: Hog raisers have similarly bred up 
their stocks to huge dimensions to bolster 
falling incomes. The prospect has so 
alarmed the Agricultural Committee of the 
National Planning Agency that it urged, this 
past week, a 1-year-only Government sub- 
sidy on hogs. There are now no price sup- 
ports on livestock. 

Meantimé, a super corn crop, 14 percent 
above all previous records, is pouring into 
midwestern bins. This follows from a policy 
Mr. Benson urged last winter, when he in- 
duced corn growers to abandon acreage con- 

. trols in return for a relatively strong price 
support program of $1.12 a bushel paid by 
the Government, Now he is moving to do 
the same for wheat—though the Govern- 
ment already has $2.2 billion tied up in 
wheat surpluses. 

Mr. Benson's basic: policy seeks removal 
of all Government intervention through 
planting restrictions, and retention of a fex- 
ible, moderate, price-support program. Ex- 
perience with corn this year suggests that 
the plan is gravely defective. Indeed, the 
Secretary's foes in Congress accuse him of 
a deliberate plan to wreck the Nation's basic 
price support, acreage-control policy in an 
effort to impose free farm market ideas on 
one of the most vital sectors of our economy. 


OUR TREMENDOUS STAKE 


The charge is doubtless exaggerated yet 
if anything is clear from 30 years of expe- 
rience, it is that the country's stake in a 
sound farm policy is tremendous. Our agri- 
culture is only partially symbolized by the 
number of farm families and by the fact 
that farming covers only about 11 percent of 
our population. More than half of all raw 
materials used in the country come from 
the land. Farmers also represent a multi- 
billion-dollar market for American industry. 
Continued agricultural convulsions are no 
negligible matter. 

President Eisenhower's recent warning, 
that, unless the $9 billion surplus problem is 
dealt with resolutely, our entire agricultural 
policy faces collapse, is a simple statement 
of truth. That Secretary Benron’s ideas haye 
not restored health to this ailing sector of 
our economy in the past 6 years, is equally 
obvious. Nor can Congress escape its share 
of the blame for our farm policy fallures. 


PROBLEM 38 YEARS OLD 


How did this costly riddle develop in the 
first place? Before 1919, our agriculture ex- 
panded by 8 percent in productivity to meet 
demands of World War I. Thereafter, pro- 
ductivity remained high while markets de- 
clined at home and abroad; but the succes- 
sive administrations of Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover offered no constructive lead to put 
the distorted picture In order, The farm 
problem had appeared, | 

The impasse bétween our floundering agri- 
culture and tight conservative orthodoxy in 
the White House produced the farm bloc tn 
1921, precipitating political war in Congress 
in both parties. The great depression 
brought matters to a head. In the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Acts of the thirties, 
the Roosevelt administration sought to ex- 
tricate the farmers from the economic swamp 
through a policy of price supports and acre- 
age controis designed to bring the farmer's 
Collar into balance, in buying power, with 
the industrial dollar, This was the famous 
parity idea translated into policy. 

But World War II repeated the history of 
World War I. Huge wartime expansion of 
American agriculture was followed by col- 
Japse of markets. The technical revolution 
in farming forced by the war had literally 
made two blades grow where there was once 
but one. New farming science, new ma- 
chinery, new techniques, all spelled rising 
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production, even as the number of people 
on the land declined, and markets shrunk 
abroad. The depression-born system of 
farm price supports and planting controls 
became distorted, Its difficulties have in- 
creased since the Korean war. 


SNAP BEANS ON THE MOON 


The answer to the riddle is unlikely to be 
that of Mr. Benson, whose vision of agricul- 
ture is tinged with a belated 19th century 
nostalgia for a free farm market in a non- 
existent laissez faire economy. Nor will 
solution be found in politically rigged farm 
price-support policies which ignore the pre- 
posterous trends illustrated by the present 
$9 billion surplus, and more bumper crops 
on the way. 

A nation experiencing the second phases 
of the 20th century industrial revolution 
cannot afford much longer to act as if 
American agriculture were but an indigent 
rural relative. In the 1958 elections, op- 
position to the Benson philosophy devas- 
tated traditional Republican strongholds in 
most of the 17 major farm States, 

Portents suggest clearly that in 1960 the 
primary concern of the farm voter in the 
economically distraught congressional dis- 
tricts of those 17 States will be not with 
projects for growing carrots and snap beans 
on the moon (as an economist proposed last 
week) but upon getting our enormously 
important farm policy put in order. 


Journal Star Editor Reports on Tour Into 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles L. Dancey, editor of the Peoria 
Journal Star, has just returned from a 
month’s tour of the Soviet Union. He 
is presently writing a series of articles 
which will appear daily in his paper, and 
I should like to read into the Recorp at 
this point, the first article of the series. 
It will be my intention to ask for per- 
mission to print the entire series from 
time to time and assure Members of the 
House that they come from one well 
known in our area for his objective re- 
porting of the news. The series will, I 
am sure, be very good editorial reading 
for all of us: 

From the Peoria (Il.) Journal Star, July 
7 19, 1959] 
JOURNAL STAR EDITOR REPORTS on Tour Into 
RÚSSIA 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—It is unwise to make 
general statements about the Soviet Union. 
Many writers have done so, but it is unwise 
because it ja a big country made up of 
many millions of people of all kinds. 

If a reporter is both honest and industri- 
ous, he will find a goodly share of happy, 
contented people—and he wil! also find peo- 
ple who are bitterly unhappy. ? 

He will find aggressive people with a high 
morale and driving purpose—and he will also 
and cynical people and apathetic people. 

He will find great accomplishments and 
examples of amazing eMclency—and he will 
lso fnd great failures and examples of 
ecancalous waste and inefficiency. 
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He will ind confidence—and he will find 
almost unbelievable fear. 

In short, a reporter can find and report 
what he wants to find. And since there is 
no Gallup poll available, who can judge the 
degree of loyalty to the Communist regime, 
for example, or of love for America, or of 

hate for America? 

Therefore, a writer ought to tell his read- 
ers under what conditions he received his 
information and as much as possible an ac- 
count of facts, and let the reader interpret 
for himself—or at least evaluate the inter- 

- pretations that are offered. 

It should be understood, first of all, that 
A newsman can get into Russia in only two 
Wways—as M journalist, or as a tourist. If he 
enters as a journalist, he is subjected to 
Strict controls, with rare exceptions includ- 
ing confinement to the city of Moscow. 

If he enters as a tourist he may travel but 
he is required to travel deluxe at a level 
where any contact with ordinary citizens is 
dificult, and accompanied by a Russian 
guide and interpreter who prevents effective 
contact with unauthorized persons. As a 
tourist. one has no status or rights as an 
investigator or reporter. 

I traveled as a tourist but, thanke in part 
to the flood of U.S. tourists into Moscow at 
this time and to my position that it would 
not be seemly by American standards for me 
to travel alone with a young woman guide, 
I was permitted to travel completely alone , 
(although guides met me at every city and 
Stayed with me for varying amounts of 
time). 

In this manner, I entered Russia on one 
of their fast jets to Moscow, converted to an 
ancient relic similar to a DC-3 and fiew to 
Odessa, spent a few days, proceeded alone 
by ship to the Crimea, thence by ship to 
Sochi on the Caucusus mountain coast, 
thence by train to Rostoy, and then en- 
joyed a 3-day trip up the Don River, through 
the canal into the Volga to Stalingrad. 
thence by air from Stalingrad to the great 
oll center of Baku, from Baku into the heart 
of the Caucusus and to Stalin's home city 
of Tbilisi. and finally by plane over the 
Caspian Sea into Trans-Caspian areas of 
Tashkent and Samarkand in Central Asia. 

During this journey I visited not only 
Russia but the Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbai- 
jain, and Uzbekistan, besides a “weather 
stop” in the Ural mountains at Sverdlovsk- 

I had long and intimate conversations 
with many Soviet citizens in the middle 
management and worker classes without 
benefit of interpreter, and with the aid 
chiefly of Berlitz’ remarkable book on thé 
Russian language and a dictionary—plus tbe 
Russians’ own insstiable curiosity about the 
United States. 

Among those I talked to were Russians, 
Ukranians, Jews, Georgians, Armenian’, 
Azerbaijanese, Uzbeks, and Tartars, not to 
mention East Germans, West Germans, and 
Czeths. 

Among them were two librarians, n school 
director, an electrical engineer. a radio en- 
gineer, a local union official, doctors, sailors, 
collective farmers, the director of a state 
farm, two police officers, a number of stu- 
dents, a few teachers, a former partisan unlt 
commander, a former major of a tank bat- 
tallon (who fought at Stalingrad) and 2 
former Baltic ficet sailor—plus many WHO 
were not clearly identified as to occupation 

These are the people veteran correspond- 
ents with long service in Russia told me I 
could never talk with effectively, 

And on one occasion I was able to enter 
a Russian home, spontaneously and without 
warning, the one thing which was empha- 
sized above all as impossible for an Ameri” 
ean, 

The interview technique which finoll¥ 
evolved was quite simple. Let the Sovit? 
citizen lead with his many questions About 
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the United States. This gives time to estab- 
lish a rapport both personal and also in the 
matter of language—understanding one an- 
Other in a sort of simplified pidgin Russian. 

Then with rapport established, and some 
obligation on his part, you simply turn 
around and ask him the same questions but 
about his country. Actually, his selection 
Of questions is often as illuminating as his 
later answers to your own. 

The only way to fairly report what hap- 
Pened is to refer to my three notebooks full 
of notes and simply offer extracts of actual 
incidents in a daily log form, and the reader 
Can judge for himself how the people feel 
about Americans, the economic level of their 
existence, and what sort of people they are 
Plus a good bit of how they live. 


Unfortunately, some of these people are 


frightened. I do not know if it Is with reason 
or not. Some obviously are not frightened. 
However, out of respect for those who are, 
it is necessary to report some information in 
& general way without clearly indicating In 
What place and from what sort of persons 
this information was obtained.~ (Most of it 
Was piecemeal anyway). 
ese reports will be separate from the log, 
but the astute reader will also be able to do a 
Bood deal of reading between the lines. 
Some readers may figure that some of these 
Contacts were planted by the Russians, and 
Others not. I don't know myself. Ido know 
t there were some of whom I- was par- 
ticularly careful, 
Such a trip is definitely an adventure, and 
Teturned having lost enough weight that 
od clothes fit badiy, with a rather heavy 
rote tan, and my hair in the same condi- 
Qn as that of the western actors on TV. 
But I tried to reach the Peoria area of the 
8 mjo Union, and came closer to it, I think, 
n I really expected would be possible, 


U.S.S.R. Visrrons OPPRESSED; EDITOR 
Discovers Wur 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Americans, by and large, even those who 
— deeply impressed and enjoyed themselves 
Are w or at the Black Sea resort area, 
at Elad to leave and feel an indefinable 

Iinphere that Is oppressive to them, 

* I know what this is, 

manner of speaking, there are no 
civilians in the USSR. There are only 
‘Rego that can best be compared with mill- 
ha Classes. There are the troops (workers 
zi Nr the NCO’s (foremen), the 
8 (middle management) and the 
ae aide these classes in the next to the top 

the “West Pointers"—party mem- 
95 sence theoretically haye no advantages 
better eges but have a tendency to take 
another than of the 


e 
t People live a barracks-type life, even 
resemin, he new apartment bulldings which 
Ment) af i Own housing projects (Govern- 
hours. ey fill the streets after working 

2 sey wandering around, standing on 
in the city fassen Park benches, like soldiers 
Theis rom camp. 


Be ent has the uumi while some of it Is 


. Stores are all post exchanges. 
the compe Papers are house organs run by 
nn gd or like a camp newspaper. 
slon ae but not least, every noncommis- 
is na Si and officer in the Soviet Union 
OH his ares 1458 career man with his finger 
short, the 
tutional od 


the unmistakable flavor of the 


the whole country has an instl- 

Sing to or about it which is very depres- 

and often, American used to our own free 
It should bn taneous way of living. 

Rusa be sald, however, that to many 

dur own = is the height of efficiency, and 

even frightening S Fe RNS TORK 
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“How can you locate a friend or relative 
that has moved if everyone doesn't carry a 
passport and isn't wherever he goes 
with the authorities?” is a sample of their 
attitude about freedom. 

“But what do you do if * * * 2” keeps 
cropping up. Many of them would be lost 
without Big Brother over their shoulder. 


Dictators in Our Colleges? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared in the June— 
July 1959 issue of the Steuben News, 
official publication of the Steuben Society 
of America. I commend this article to 
the attention of my coleagues: 


DICTATORS IN Our CoLLEGES?—SoME Re- 
ACTIONS TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE Epu- 
CATION Acr or 1958 


(By Albert E. Reitzel) 


Students, though citizens, are being pre- 
vented by some college authorities from ob- 
taining loans from the U.S. Government to 
pay for courses of study in the colleges. The 
loans are authorized by the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. This law 
passed by the 85th Congress provides that 
students at a college may borrow up to $1,000 
a year to a total of $5,000 directly from the 
funds allotted to the college. Under this 
law the funds are allotted by the United 
States to the college and the college must 
match not less than one-ninth of the amount 
of the fund allotted to it, 

The newspapers say that seven colleges 
have returned to the Government at Wash- 
ington the funds allotted to them for loans 
to students under the law. The reason given 
is that the authorities of the colleges disap- 
prove the requirement of the law that a stu- 
dent secking à loan must file an affidavit 
with the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
that “he does not believe in, and is not a 
member of and does not support any organi- 
zation that believes in or teaches, the over- 
throw of the U.8. Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.“ 

The colleges which have returned the 
funds are Amherst, Antioch, Bennington, 
Goucher, Reed, Sarah Lawrence, and Wil- 
mington College in Ohio. 

Princeton, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore have refused to apply for the 
funds either because of the affidavit or the 
Oath of allegiance which is also required by 
that law. Either one or both requirements 
are objected to by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Similar objections have 
been made by other organizations. 

The law represents the overwhelming 
judgment of our Government. It was passed 
by the Senate of the United States on 
August 22, 1958, by a vote of 66 to 15; the 
next day by the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 212 to 85, and a few days later was 
signed by the President. 

FURPOSE OF TIIE ACT 

The law declares that it is “the purpose 
of this act to provide substantial assistance 
in various forms to Individuals, and to States 
and their subdivisions, in order to insure 
trained manpower of suficient quality and 
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quantity to meet the national defense needs 
of the United States.“ 

The reason stated by the law is that “the 
security of the Nation requires the fullest 
development of the mental resources and 
technical skills of its young men and 
women,“ because “the present emergency de- 
mands that additional and more adequate 
educational opportunities be made avail- 
able“ and “the defense of this Nation de- 
pends upon the mastery of modern tech- 
niques developed from complex scientific 
principles.“ 

So the law requires that in the selection 
of students for the loans, special considera- 
tion shall be given to “students with a su- 
perior academic background who express n 
desire to teach In elementary or secondary 
schools” and to “students whose academic 
background indicates a superior capacity or 
preparation in selence, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or a modern foreign language.” 

AFFIDAVIT AND OATH REQUIRED 


The exact language of the affidavit re- 
quired by the law from the student seeking 
the loan is that the applicant does not be- 
lieve in, and is not a member of and does 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches, the overthrow of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment by force or violence or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods.” And the ex- 
act language of the oath which the law 
requires the applicant to subscribe to is: “I 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United States 
of America and will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all its enemies, foreign and domes- 
tio.“ The law makes these affidavits, if false, 
a crime subject to severe penalties. 

No information of how the requirements of 
affidavit and oath got Into the law can be 
found, except that they first appeared in the 
bill offered in the Senate. They were among 
certain provisions of that bill that were in- 
corporated in the bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives (H.R, 13247) that became 
the law of the land. 

The wording of the affidavit suggests that 
it was in recognition of certain influences 
which may affect some students entering 
college. 

One influence is pointed out by a report 
of January 2, 1953, of a Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act. The report was to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary and sald: De- 
spite the unquestioned loyalty and self-sacri- 
ficing ‘devotion to duty of the preponderant 
bulk of America’s teachers, there are yet 
many hundreds of teachers who are Commu- 
nists” and “Communist teachers radiate an 
influence much greater than their propor- 
tionate number.“ 

And a law of Congress of 1954 declares that 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
which claims to be a political party, Is in fact 
an active part “of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States.” 

Already a law of Congress of 1950 had 
stated that “the nature and control of the 
Communist movement itself, present a clear 
and present danger to the existence of free 
American institutions.” And the Commu- 
nists moke use of teachers, as Georg! Dimi- 
troy. a Russian official, has said: “A univer- 
sity professor, who without being & party- 
member lends himself to the interests of the 
Soviet Union is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards.” 

This statement is quoted from a report of 
1958 of a special committee of the American 
Bar Association on Communist tactics, strat- 
egy, and objectives. 

In the face of this background and the pur- 
Pose of Public Law 85-864 to help students 
to take courses that will be of aid in our 
defense, who can have reason to say that 

-Congress wns not justified in requiring the 
applicant for a loan under the law to make 
the affidavit that he does not belleve in or 
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support groups advocating the overthrow of 
the Government by force or illegal methods? 

And what convincing reason can a patriotic 
student give for refusing to take the oath 
in connection with his application for a loan 
under the law? 


STUDY OF FACTS 


The further requirement of an oath of 
alegiance from the applicant for a loan under 
the law must be looked at in the light of 
several facts. Among the students may be 
many who haye dual citizenship, in these 
ways. Some of them, though American cit!- 
zens by birth in this country may be citi- 
zens also of foreign countries through thelr 
alien parents. Other students may be per- 
sons born abroad of American parents and 
so have American citizenship but continue 
ta be citizens of the country in which they 
were born, 

Even persons born abroad of one American 
parent may under certain conditions be 
American citizens as well as citizens of the 
country in which they were born. 

Also, the law does not expressly require 
that an applicant for a loan must be a citi- 
zen. Many students in our country are 
aliens. Some of them are lawful permanent 
residents here. Many others are here tempo- 
Tarily as students. Some of these students 
have come from countries, in which they 
grew up under traditions and principles of 
government different from or even hostile 
to ours. 

No law prohibits any class of students to 
depart from the United States at any time, 
even after obtaining loans under the law to 
aid them to take courses at our colleges or 
universities, or to depart after completing 
their courses in colleges here. 

So it is reasonable that Congress wished 
to confine the loans to students with special 
attachment to our country and Government 
that would cause them to wish to remain 
here. 

Only in that way could we be sure to have 
the benefit of their training resulting from 
the loans under the act of 1958, instead of 
their department to live in some foreign 
country that then would get all the benefit 
of the student's training in the United 
States of America, 

The oath is obviously required only for the 
epecial purpose of the law and is not a law 
relating generally to the acquiring of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Under such circumstances, 
the oath could not hare been intended to 
confer American citizenship on an alien stu- 
dent. And if an allen student wishes to 
avoid any possible effect on his foreign citi- 
venship, he is free to refuse to take the oath 
and do without the loan, 


PERMANENT ATTACHMENT 


So the requirement of the affidavit and 
Cath of allegiance are reasonable means to 
confine the loans to those beneficiaries of our 
Gorernment who are students that show a 
permanent attachment to our country and 
ite traditions and future, hence likely to re- 
main here and stand by our country In any 
crisis, 

The requirements can be easily enforced by 
having the student under oath sign the af- 
fidavit and the oath in the application for 
the loan, False swearing to elther would be 
the basis for prosecution for that offense or 
for perjury. 

Nothing In the law or Its spirit prevents 
any student from refusing to sign the af- 
fidavit or take the oath of allegiance, and 
thereby give up the opportunity to obtain 
the loans, 

But no Information is available or indi- 
cated that the great majority of students de- 
siring the loans are not ready and willing to 
sign the affidavit and take the oath: of alle- 
Fance required by the law. But such stu- 
dents are being prevented from obtaining the 
loans in cases in which the college authori- 
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tles are returning to the Government the 
funds allotted for such loans òr are even re- 
fusing to apply for such funds. 

SPIRIT OF DICTATORSHIP 


That attitude of the college authorities is 
not in the spirit of liberalism or of conser- 
vatism, but in the spirit of dictatorship, in 
that the authorities are using their personal 
notions to prevent any students from exer- 
cising their individual rights to comply with 
the law and obtain the loans, and such no- 
tions of the college authorities could seri- 
ously cripple the defense program of our Gov- 
ernment. 

That dictatorship of personal notions is in 
thoughtless disregard of the defense pur- 
pose of this particular law, in the face of an 
international Communist conspiracy against 
us that causes every year hundreds of thou- 
sands of men to be drafted by our Govern- 
ment from their homes and chosen pursults 
to serve in our Armed Forces anywhere in 
the world. 

Bills have been introduced and are pend- 
ing in Congress to eliminate the require- 
ments of the afidavit and oath of allegiance. 

The bills are hardly worthiy of serious con- 
sideration, but the law ought to be amended 
In such a way as to clearly confine any loans 
under Public Law 85-864—the National De- 
tense Education Act of 1958—to such stu- 
dents only who are either American citizens 
or who are aliens legally- residing here 
permanently under our immigration laws. 


Anti-Communist Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16; 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the unselfishness and 
eagerness of Dr. Leon F, Nadrowski in 
his cfforts to fight communism on our 
homefront deserve the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Dr. Leon F. Nadrowski is a physician. 
He has devoted his life to fighting dis- 
ease. He is now launching a move to 
fight the greatest disease of all—com- 
munism. He suggests that everyone be 
thoroughly educated, beginning in the 
classrooms, as to what the Communist 
doctrine and threat means to all of us. 
Dr. Nadrowski believes that Americans 
should be as aware of the Communist 
menace as they are of cancer and polio. 
Periodic medical checkups are advised 


to catch the cancer cell early—but we 


have no checkups to alert us to the bud- 
ding Communist cell. We have the Salk 
vaccine as a precaution against polio— 
our only vaccine against the evils of 
communism is education. 

Ignorance and apathy are the great 
allies of the Communists. To overcome 
these, the free world must arm with a 
new weapon—cnthusiasm and interest. 
Dr. Nadrowski has suggested an Anti- 
Communist Week—a week devoted to 
alerting and educating the peoples to 
the great disease of communism. 

Early this year a successful anti-Com- 
munist rally was held in Greenpoint, 
sponsored by the St. Stanislaus Ameri- 
can Legion Post. It met with such en- 
thusiasm that it was suggested that an 
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Anti-Communist Week should be pro- 
moted on a national scale, starting ap- 
propriately enough on the 23d of Octo- 
ber each year, the anniversary of the 
Hungarian uprising. This week should 
be spent by all Americans to further 
their Knowledge of communism and its 
grave threat to our existence. This 
should not, of course, substitute for our 
daily vigil against communism, but serve 
as a special reminder of our alertness 
against communism. 


The So-Called Maffia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, increasing 
protests are being made with respect to 
the unjust attempts to discredit the more 
than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, decent 
Americans of Italian origin because of 
the acts of the few. Since the discovery 
of America by one of their forebears, 
Americans of Italian lineage have made 
great contributions to the growth and 
welfare of our country and have proven 
their loyalty both in peace and in war. 
Thinking people everywhere decry the 
efforts being made to erroneously portray 
the place in our society of millions of 
Americans of Italian origin who com- 
prise one of the most important segments 
of American life. 

In connection with this subject, T am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing excellent article by George E. 
Sokolsky which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of Wednesday, July 22, 1959: 

Tue SO-CALLED MAFFIA 
(By George E, Sokolsky) 

When anyone generalizes from the par 
ticular, his logic gets twisted. To assume 
therefore that all Itallans in the Unit 
States and their ecacendants are criminally 
organized in a body called “the mama" is to 
accept not only guilt by association but 
damnation by birth and nationality. 

The mafia wna a criminal society organ“ 
ized in Sicily at the beginning of the 19t® 
century and maintained a reign of te 
until it was reputedly suppressed by Musso- 
lint. One of its principal activities W 
kidnaping. The first record of the existence 
of the mama on American soil was in 1890 in 
New Orleans when a chief of police W 
killed and 11 Italians were lynched because 
of it. At the turn of the century, kidnapinß 
Scares were attributed to the Black Hants 
which was reputed to be an American eee 
nation of the mama or the Camorra. we 
counterpart in Naples. During the era ne 
bootlegging, the genius of the businers We 
Al Capone, although not all bootleggers WE” 
of Italian origin. Nor was the entire 4 
pone organization of Itallan origin, Nor x 
there evidence that Capone belonged to 
mama, 11 

It is roughly estimated that about 12 may 
non Americans are of Italian origin. ae A 
of them have Intermarricd with Americ 
of other orifine. The relationship of a fe 
persons engaged in marginal and erung 
enterprises to the entire Ttalo-Amerieaf 
population is infinitesimal, but even a me 
criminal element should be suppre 
police action. 
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What has happened in this country after 
each wave of immigration is that the proc- 
ess of adjustment to a new environment 
Produces a residue of persons who do not 
adjust and others who are able to take enor- 
mous and sometimes illegal advantages of 
thelr opportunities, To say that the large 
Population of Italo-Americans are all mar- 
Binal operators is obviously untrue and adds 
another unfortunate quarrel among our 
People. 

Each wave of new immigrants developed a 
discrimination against their kind. Perhaps 
no immigrants to this country had as difi- 
Cult u time as the Irish who came here after 
the great famine of 1846 and encountered 

sign, “No Irish need apply.” The 
antipathy toward the Irish was complicated 
an anti-Catholicism which was general 
and which still persists in many parts of the 
Country, The Irish have become ubiquitous 
and in many places powerful. In fact, now 
their predecessors, the Germans, they 
are becoming thoroughly assimilated into 
the American population and no one any 
longer questions their right to be, 
one speaks of waves of immigrants, he 
sarera to periods of intense migration. The 
act is that immigrants of all stocks have 
Bere since the beginning of the white 
man’s presence in this country, After all, 
— istopher Columbus, an Italian, discov- 
ed the Americas; and John Cabot, an Ital- 
at discovered the coast of North America 
in the British. Cabot was probably born 
th noa but was a citizen of Venice, al- 
pei his name sounds English. 
e meeting at Apalachin, N. v., in Novem- 
tine of 60 men, all of Italinn origin, 
ulated renewed ‘interest in the Mafia. 
that t there is no testimony to establish 
Ren, his was a meeting of the Mafia, it is 
eae assumed that it was. While no- 
ture, has been able to ferret out the facts of 
haa toons, it is generally assumed that it 
ations do with laying out the areas of oper- 
erimi gin, dope, Prostitution, etc, of the 
0 nals who attended. 
Amena Ot approximately 12 million Italo- 
Ther cans, 60 were present at Apalachin. 
Y were all Italiana, it is true. But does 
2 for Instance, that Italians do not 
Entice oo citizens? Do we have to balance 
We hove Omi against Vito Genovese? Do 
Lucky 2 to balance Frank Sinatra against 
ut e ae Wnat does such balancing 
* e? It really proves nothing at all. 
not. Ses are useful citizens and some are 
Achievements t be lke denying Einstein's 
n science because there was 

a Jullus Rosenberg. 
far 2 r hominem conclusion can lend one 
a compas, in his thinking. The Italians are 
tion. 8 young strain in our popula- 
Other ima , follow the general pattern of 
in the co ants In putting thelr roots deep 
and on Untry’s soll. After all, the largest 
the taktas. the most progressive banks in 
round States, the Bank of America, wis 
Glanniny. by an Italo-American, Amadeo 


National Indian Encampment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Tuesday, July 21,1959 


br Mr. Speaker, in cele- 
5 her 100th birthday, Oregon 
Your enj cd many spectacular events for 
standing In ont. One of the most out- 
Indian Enpa , Opinion, is the National 
dleton, Orea pment to be held in Pen- 
reg., from July 18 to 26, 1959. 
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The Umatilla, Walla Walla, and Cayuse 
Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation and 
the Nez Perce Indians will cohost this 
memorable gathering. Invitations have 
been issued to 2,300 tribes in North 
America to take part in this encamp- 
ment, , 

It will be an all-Indian show with 
members of many tribes competing at 
their games, working at their native 
crafts; and displaying their handiwork. 
On display will be priceless heirlooms 
handed down from forefathers and his- 
torical itemis never before displayed. 

It is fitting that the encampment be 
held in Pendleton inasmuch as it is lo- 
cated in the home territory of the Uma- 
tilla, Nex Perce, Cayuse, Walla Walla, 
and Yakima people. Perhaps no other 
city has done more to preserve the tra- 
ditions and culture of the past than Pen- 
dieton. The Pendleton roundup is fa- 
mous throughout the world and it is now 
hoped that the National Indian Encamp- 
ment will become an equally famous an- 
nual affair. 

It would provide an excellent way to 
preserve knowledge of authentic Indian 
music, arts, crafts, and ceremonies and 
insure the perpetuation of these basic 
American traditions. 

The Indians of my district join with 
the townspeople of Pendleton in urging 
you to visit this encampment. Mayor 
Norman Gorfkle spoke for all of us when 
he welcomed centennial visitors, saying: 

We possess an asset that can only be 
earned. It's hospitality, and you'll be aware 
of it during your every moment as a visitor. 
We like people; we don't just tolerate them. 


Canadian Experience With Respect to the 
Export of Forest Products to Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
advocated on the floor of this House and 
I still advocate the sending of a trade 
mission to Red China to discover the 
potential and conditions of trade with 
the United States, 

Naturally I have been interested in the 
prospects for our exporting forest prod- 
ucts, considering that men and women 
in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Oregon, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, are chiefly concerned with the 
harvesting and processing of forest 
products. 

The Canadian experience, according 
to their Embassy in a letter dated July 
13, 1959, is not encouraging, 

The letter states: 

No forest products were exported in 1955, 
1956, 1958, or the first half of 1959. It hus 
been the experience of Canadian business- 
men visiting China that it is most dimoult 
to obtain any idea from the Chinese of theirs 


requirements for various commodities in- 
cluding forest products. 


I do not underestimate the difficulties 
to be faced by such a mission, but these 
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difficulties are small compared to the 
benefits to be derived in terms of world 
peace and the trade which certainly can 
be developed in due course. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding the entire text of the letter sent 
to me by the Canadian Embassy: 

CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: May I refer to your letter 
of June 25, and my interim reply of June 30, 
about your interest in Canadian exports to 
mainiand China. 

I have now received some comments from 
the Department of Trade and Commerce in 
Ottawa which indicates while Canadian ex- 
porters of forest products in the Pacific 
Northwest have been interested in the pos- 
sible market in mainland China for their 
products and in some instances have visited 
China, there have been very few enquiries or 
orders received from the Chinese. Moreover, 
as far as the Department is aware, the latter 
had given no indication as to what their re- 
quirements might be. In 1957 Canada ex- 
ported $78,237 of pulp sulphate kraft, $50,000 
of pulp sulphite and $296,795 of kraft paper. 
No forest products were exported in 1955, 
1956, 1958, or the first half of 1959. It has 
been the experience of Canadian business- 
men visiting China that it is most difficult to 
obtain any idea from the Chinese of their 
requirements for various commodities in- 
cluding forest products. 

I hope that this short report will be of 
use to you. If there is anything further 
which we may be able to do for you, please 
do not hesitate to get in touch with us 
again. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wa. Jones, 
First Secretary (Commercial). 


Prayer of Dr. Frederick Brown Harris at 
Launching of the NS “Savannah,” 
Camden, N.J., July 21, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, except the Lord build a ship 
they labor in vain who build. On yes- 
terday, Dr. Harris invoked Almighty 
God to protect, guide, and direct the 
forces of America to dedicate the power 
of the atom to the relief of want and 
woe. He has reminded us as other men 
of other days have been reminded, “I 
have set before you life and death, the 
blessing and the curse, therefore choose 
life.” 


To be sure, Mr. Speaker, we all pray 
with Dr: Harris that the Savannah un- 
dertake her world mission and speed “to 
the seven seas, and our Nation answer 
to God's challenge.” 

Mr. Speaker, it was no accident that 
the Almighty God gaye America the 
power to harness the atom. Mr. Speaker, 
it is no accident that the atom has been 
dedicated to peace by this peace-loving, 
God-fearing Nation. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris spoke with an 
unanimous voice of 180 million Amer- 
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icans on yesterday when he inyoked 
God's help and mercy in a solemn dedi- 
cation to His work and our application 
of the mightiest force on earth—the ap- 
plication of the harnessing of the atom. 
I commend his prayer to those who are 
fortunate to read it. His prayer follows: 


PRAYER or Dr. FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS, THE 
CHAPLAIN, U.S, SENATE, AT LAUNCHING OF 
THE NUCLEAR SHIP “SAVANNAH,” CAMDEN, 
N.J., JULY 21; 1959 
Our Father God, who hath made and pre- 

served us a Nation, Thy sea is vast. Our 

boats are small, Yet, there is a wideness in 

Thy mercy like the wideness of the sea. We 

are grateful that across the boundless ex- 

panse of that infinite mercy our little barques 
of faith and compassion propelled by Thy 
constraining love may reach, with cargoes of 
good will, needy lives half a world away. 

Upon the waters of this storied river which 
Saw the birth of the Nation, we come to com- 
mit a vessel our frail hands have fashioned. 
In this epochal hour we fervently pray that 
to a fear-haunted world this deed may be 
a prophetic symbol of potential destruction, 
being harnessed as the willing servant of 
the gentle and benevolent forces that uplift 
and relieve and make to blossom wildernesses 
of want and woe. 

We come conscious that the eyes of the Na- 
tion are upon this scene, over which is arched 
a rainbow of radiant hope. With the keys 
of awesome power now in the hands of err- 
ing and wilful men, we bescech Thee for the 
restraining grace of moral control and the 
passion for a fairer world to be shared by all 
Thy -children, lest the awful instruments 
of terror and havoc, ignited by human. hate, 
shall scourge the planet which is our home 
and melt into brittle glass the fruitful earth. 


As this historic ship gildes down its des- 
tined way, to join those that go down to 
the sea; who do business in great waters, 
to be propelled by mystic power that could 
incinerate the globe, we witness before man 
and before Thee, our God, that a yow is 

red in heaven, to utilize this force— 
which could destroy us all—to serve us all 
as with potent energies it may carry food 
and clothing, help and hope, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

Above all other voices, louder than the 
tumult and shouting of these violent days, 
we would hear Thy voice saying to us even 
as it spoke to men of old, “I haye set before 
you life and death, the blessing and the 
curse; therefore choose life.“ Dear God and 
Father of us all this ship, destined to carry 
blessing, now to be speeded to the seven seas, 
is our Nations answer to Thy challenge. 

In these days when the tempest still 18 
high, we implore Thy guidance for those by 
the people called to steer the ship of state 
in mountainous seas, especially upon the 
President to whose heart this project is so 
dear, upon his coadjutors, and the Congress, 
that they may be given wisdom from on 
high regarding the things which belong to 
our peace. 

May this ship be a sign to all the 
word of human wills bent to Thy control, 
and dedicated to the creat causes that con- 
cern our human family, to the selfless min- 
istries that will help to heal the sad. world’s 
open sores and burn away barriers to a 
brotherhood of goodwill where mouths shal! 
not cry for bread, where hands and feet 
shall not be shackled, where speech shall 
not be silenced, where eyes shall not be 
bandaged, nor minds darkened by distorting 
falsehoods which hide the light of truth and 
where there may be poured out under all 
skies, upon Thy children the myriad bene- 
fits for titanic good, locked in the tiny atom. 

We ask It in that Name which is above 
every name. Amen. 
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Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article from the 
Passaic, N.J., Herald-News, of June 26, 
1959, entitled “Drug Lobby. Pushes Fair 
Trade": 

Dave Lossy PUSHES Fan TRADE— TERRIFIC 
PRESSURE FOR Bux To Fix Han PRICES 
(By Ray Tucker) 
Wasnincton.—A costly and dramatic 
demonstration of consumer helpnessness in 
the fsce of an organized lobby may soon be 
staged on Capitol Hill through passage of a 

so-called fair trade bill. 

Although bitterly opposed by the White 
House and every affected government agency 
(the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, State, Justice, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Federal Trade Commission), as well as 
by many members who support it publicly, 
the National Assaciation of Retail Druggists’ 
powerful lobby appears to be more effective 
than Uncle Sam's united opposition. 

Two other influential lobbles—the farm 
organizations and labor unions—oppose the 
measure, but eyen they were unable to pre- 
vent the House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee from reporting it favorably 
hy more than a 2-to-1 vote. 

The Senate committee of the same name is 
now holding hearings on the proposal, and 
the drug lobby’s pressure in that chamber 
is terrific, a 

House Resolution 1253, which was intro- 
duced by Chairman Onxx H. Harrıs, of the 
House Committee, provides that, once a 
manufacturer has fixed a price on a brand- 
name article shipped in interstate com- 
merce, it shall be a violation for any retailer 
anywhere in the United States to sell at a 
lower price. 

Enforcement would be in the hands of the 
Federal Government through civil suits. 

In a minority report blasting the Harris 
scheme, which received almost no publicity, 
Representative Jon D. DINGELL, of Detroit, 
exposed the obvious fallacies of the bill's 
very title and principle—“fair trade. 

He introduced an advertisement run in 
Washington's newspapers by a large drug 
chain. It gave the prices on 17 items in 
Maryland. which has a fair trade act, and 
in the District of Columbia, which has no 
such law. The articles were mainly medici- 
nal or of the health-building kind, 

The housewife in Maryland paid a total 
of $100.22 for the 17 items, as against only 
$71.43 for the same purchases in the Capital. 

The oniy factor responsible for the $28.79 
STEDER, was Maryland's fair trade legis- 

ation. 

Representative DINGELL reported on thə 
vast spread between manufacturers’ charges 
to retail druggists and the prices which fair 
trade outlets impose on consumers. 

The list contained 22 nationally sold brand 
products. They ranged from razor blades 
and vitamins to home permanent liquids 
and baby powder. 

The retailers paid $40 for the 22 articles 
and the customers paid $88, a markup of 
120 percent. 

The druggists’ lobbying on behalf of the 
Harris bill becomes understandable after a 
reading of these profit incentives. 

Robert A. Bicks, acting chief of the anti- 
trust division, declared before House-Senate 
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committees that the bill would be unenforce- 
able, requiring an “army of Federal agents.” 

Despite the provision for enforcement by 
civil suite in courts already clogged, Bicks 
said It would increase other Government 
expenses, 

“General Electric,” he continued, “esti- 
mated that its cost of enforcing fair trade 
ran to $900,000 a year. I think the result 
(from the-Harris bill) would be pressure to 
appropriate more money for the Federnl 
Trade Commission to enable them to en- 
force it. 

“Then, you would really have the Federal 
Government ramming a principle down the 
throat of 16 States that have held that prin- 
ciple (fair trade) to violate their funda- 
mental law.” 

Gov. Price Daniel, of Texas, enlarged on 
this point In a letter to the committees. He 
sald; 

“The proposed legislation would, as I un- 
derstand it, permit a New York manufacturer 
to dictate and enforce ite retail price in 
Texas, notwithstanding the antitrust laws 
of this State. This will cost Texas con- 
sumers millions of dollars each year.” 


Atomic Arms Pacts Opposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the letter written to the editor 
of the New York Times by David R- 
Inglis, which appeared in this morning's 
issue of that paper. 

Dr. Inglis is the chairman of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, and 
knows whereof he speaks. He presents 
the case against the proposed nuclear 
agreements so completely and so intelli- 
gently that I feel it points out the abso- 
lute necessity for the rejection of such 
pacts at the present time. 

I urge my colleagues to read his let- 
ter most carefully, and to give most 
serious consideration to his recommen- 
dations. 

The letter follows: 

‘Atomic Ans Pacts Orposep—ImpricaTioN$ 
or AGREEMENTS FOR OUR FUTURE SECU 
DISCUSSED 
The writer of the following letter is * 

physicist at the Argonne National Labora? 

tory and is chairman of the Federation 

American Scientists: 

To the EDITOR oF THE New YORK Times: 
In view of the crucial diplomatic 4 

military problem of avoiding nuclear 1 

both now and in the future it seems irre“ 

sponsible for the Joint Congressional Co™ 
mittee on Atomic Energy to have endorsed 

the NATO atom arms pacts (Times, July 1* 

p. 1) without giving adequate warning 

Congress of the dangers for our future 

curity implied by this decisive step. - 1 
It is clear from the remarks quoted thas 

the committee recognized as the sole oe 

ment the need to give more firepower to les 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization orcad 

in an attempt to counter the num icf 

superiority of Soviet manpower. The — 

endorsed ts based on an unproved and 17 

sentially unprevable proposition (probeh 

a myth) thst a smell nuclear war could 


nd 


se- 
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fought in Europe without very great danger 
of growing into the big nuclear war that must 
be avoided. 


) MAINTENANCE OF FORCES 


The policy also rejects the alternative that 
we should adequately maintain in NATO the 
relatively small U.S. forces that would be re- 
quired to deliver nuclear firepower, an al- 
ternative which would make. less likely the 
degeneration of NATO capabilities to wage 
a nonnuolear war against the Eastern satel- 
lites: Such capability is needed because the 
big nuclear deterrent is too big to be piaus- 
ible against brushfires but still must be re- 
Med on to discourage nuclear attack by 
Soviet forces. Nuclear capabilities for West 
German troops are not necessary against 
either of these contingencies. 

The dangers in going ahead with the pacts 
lie not in what the pacts themselves will do 
this year or next but in the next steps which 
will almost inevitably develop from them 
and in their negative effects on other aspects 
Of diplomacy. As has been pointed out in 
Subcommittee testimony to belittle the 
dangers, the pacts themselves do not guaran- 
tee delivery of anything, but merely estab- 

& channel for communicating informa- 
tion and nonnuclear parts. They neverthe- 
less do imply an important commitment, in- 
Compatible with a possible future agreement, 
for example, to establish a nonnuclear zone in 
central Europe. 


VETO POWER 


The pact with West Germany (as with 
Other countries) has the remarkable 
Provision that it can be terminated (as long 
as NATO lasts) only by agreement of both 
Parties. This provision does give our recur- 
rent former enemy, Germany, now our strong 
Partner in NATO under à friendly govern- 
ment, a veto power over our future diplo- 
macy, This might be a serious infringement 
Of our freedom If a future administration, in 
ae light of future developments, should find 
important to negotiate a European atomic 
Settlement, i 
The pacts could be just as effective in their 
Purpose without the remarkable 
Provision of giving away a veto power over 
At the very least, Congress should by 
Pt action this week hold up the pacts 
ng enough to have this provision removed. 
on ring the pacts until the next session 
It Congress would have a further advantage. 
Would give more time for the Geneva 
Negotiations to explore all possibilities of 
ment for a controlled cessation of nu- 
Prolif as a means of preventing the 
to cration of nuclear-weapons techniques 
th many nations of the earth, In spite of 
e Precuution confining the material now 
X erred to “nonnuclear parts of atomic 
2 systems” these pacts do constitute 
ing Portant step in the diffusion of nuclear 
wi 5 and capability incompatible 
man Our diplomatic efforts to solve the 
too Inte ear nation problem before it is 


Darm R. INGLIS. 
Wrerrnn Srarnos, II, July 16, 1959. 


The Money Tree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 

SE CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
rth to extend my remarks in the REC- 

» I include an editorial which ap- 
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peared in the Levittown Times of Levit- 
town, Pa., on Thursday, July 16, 1959, 
which discusses with great clarity the 
problems attendant to, and the inevitable 
consequences of, Government spending. 
The editorial follows: 

Tue MONEY Tree 


The argument. among leading Democrats 
as to What Congress should or should not 
do seems. on the surface, to concern measures 
described as progressive. 

Actually, it Involves money, and where to 

etit. 
š The so-called progressive proposals call for 
heavy outlays for airports, urban rénewal, 
schools, health, and other matters. 

The supporters of these program think the 
Democratic leadership in Congress should 
dare the President’s veto by passing them, 
and thus letting the country know what sort 
of action they favor, 

This may appear to have substantial 
political advantages. But it also has a major 
political handicap. 

The backers of the progressive programs do 
not include any plan for financing these 
measures. They would be like laws passed 
without enabling clauses, 

In the absence of any specific financing, 
the Government would, of course, have to 
pay for the proposals out of heayy borrow- 
ings which would add materially to future 
deficit prospects. The alternative, higher 
taxes to pay the freight, is not even men- 
tioned, 

‘the mood of the Nation, in this time of a 
rising economy, seems to be against either 
new taxes or further additions to the deficit. 
Both Mr. Eisenhower and the moderate 
Democratic leadership of the House and Sen- 
ate are responding to this mood by trimming 
or blocking heavy expenditures and trying 
to keep the budget within tighter bounds. 

Those who favor heavier expenditures to 
further their progressive aims would seem 
to have a responsibility to show the voters 
exactly how these proposals are to be paid 
for. It is hardly fair for them to offer 
people the moon, unless the bill it attached. 

Promises of great social and economic ad- 
vances are not sober pledges when they leave 
out of account the effect on the taxpayer’s 
pocketbook. He may in any given situation 
be willing to pay the price, either through 
inflation or higher taxes, but at least he 
should know what it 18. 

He should not be dejuded into imagining 
he can enjoy major gains at no cost to him- 
self, The current vocal supporters of so- 
called progressive legislation haye not yet 
shown that they understand the need to be 
utterly candid on this important point. 


Textile Import Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


. Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the do- 
mestic textile industry continues to try 
to cope with the problem of giving the 
American people quality goods at prices 
which can compete with imported goods 
produced in lands of low wages and 
cheap cotton. 

One of the outstanding textile manu- 
facturers in this country is Avondale 
Mills, of Alabama, and its president, J. 
Craig Smith, has written an article 
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which appeared recently in the Avondale 
pan, 33 “Tell Them Before It Is 
00 Sas 


I urge every Member to read this 
splendid article: 


TELL THEM Bronx Ir Is Too Lare 


Every underdeveloped country in the 
world aspires to have industry. The first 
industry that these underdeveloped coun- 
tries think of attracting is textiles. This 18 
true for a number of reasons, the principal 
one being that the textile industry provides 
more jobs in relation to investment. 

Japan has a rebuilt textile industry. In- 
dia is in process of expanding hers. Korea, 
Formosa, and Pakistan are building mills. 
Mexico, most of the countrics of Central and 
South America, and even parts of Africa 
have plans of industrial areas and 
propose to take the first step in this direction 
by building textile mills. A portion of this 
development has been financed, and is still 
being financed, with American tax money. 

The identical machines that we use in 
this country are available to these under- 
developed countries. Their wage rates are 
& small fraction of ours and they have a 25 
percent lower cotton cost. Eventually, the 
American people are sure to demand that at 
least a part of the American textile industry 
be kept alive. It can only be kept alive by 
limiting the amount of textiles which these 
low-wage areas of the world can ship here. 

Many of these underdeveloped countries 
are our friends. If we permit them to go 
ahead and build up their textile industries 
with the expectation of supplying this mar- 
ket and then later, after they have trained 
their people and built mills to supply this 
market, take the market away from them, 
we will make bitter enemies around the 
world, How much better it would be for our 
Government to take preventive action now 
before thousands of additional textile jobs 
in this country haye been liquidated, and 
before underdeveloped countries around the 
world have geared their economies to supply 
a market in this country which sooner or 
later the American people are going to de- 
mand be taken away. I can think of noth- 
ing calculated to build more international 
{ll will than, for example, to let our neighbor, 
Mexico, build textile mills, employ thousands 
of people in them, ship the product of their 
low wages and cheap cotton here, and then 
have this country create economic chaos in 
Mexico by placing an embargo on Mexican 
goods. 

Up to now, our State Department has not 
shown much interest in-saving American 
textile Jobs. If they can be convinced that 
they are doing the underdeveloped countries 
a grave disservice by permitting these coun- 
tries to build an industry on the expectation 
of supplying a market which they will later 
lose, the State Department may be willing 
to spell out now just how much of the 
American market is going to be given away. 


Drinking and Serving of Alcoholic Bev- 
erages Aboard Air Carrier Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


Mr. James T. Pyle, Acting Administrator 
the Federal Aviation Agency, with 
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comments, suggestions, and recommen- 
dations relative to the proposed amend- 
ments of section 40.371, 41.135, and 
42.65 of the civil air regulations: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1959. 


Re proposed amendments sections 40.371, 
41.135, and 42.65 of the civil air regula- 
tions, 

Mr. James T. PYLE, 

Acting Administrator, 

Federal Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C, 

Dran Ma. Prix: Pursuant to the notice set 
forth in the ‘Federal Register, page 5424, 
Friday, July 3, 1959, my comments, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations, relative to the 
foregoing matter (drinking and serving of 
alcoholic beverages aboard air carrier air- 
craft) are set forth below: 

It is obvious to all 8 the eee 
ri of ers by en 0 
risks al EAA pecullar to that form of 
travel. It is therefore incumbent upon 
every one and especially your agency, which 
is concerned with safeguarding the lives 
and safety of passengers, crews, and others, 
to discover, eliminate, and prevent wherever 
and whenever possible all hazards to safe 
air travel. 

The foregoing duty is required not only as 
to known hezards but also for the elimina- 
tlon of potential dangers, dangers which are 
obvious and apparent to people of ordinary 
and reasonable prudence. Any failure to 
eliminate such potential dangers is not only 
inexcusable but also culpable should injury 
or loss of life or damage to property result 


therefrom. 

An intoxicated persons is irresponsible and 
his behavior is unpredictable. Space on 
board an airplane is limited and confining 
and there is no room to avoid him, no 
policeman to restrain him and opportunities 
for imperiling the lives and safety of all 
aboard and on the ground are varied and 


many. 

The mischief he can do and the tragedy 
that can ensue is irremediable and inex- 
cusable. 

The hazards and dangers to which all are 
exposed by the presence of an intoxicated 

on board an airplane is clear and ob- 
vious and incidents have been testified to 
and your agency is cognizant thereof. 

A drunk on board an airplane is a clear 
and present danger to the lives and safety 
of everyone, everywhere, whether the in- 
ebriety is brought on by liquor carried onto 
the plane and there consumed or by liquor 
purchased on the airplane from the carrier 
by one who does not appear to be intoxi- 
cated. 

I feel that in recognizing the dangers that 
flow from intoxication aboard an airplane 
your Agency should adopt regulations that 
eliminate them by eliminating all possi- 
bility of intoxication on board the airplane. 

The effect of the proposed regulation is 
not to eliminate the risk but simply to place 
the responsibility, In the event tragedy flows 
from it, onto the shoulders of anyone other 
than this Agency. 

As long as you can regulate you can elim- 
inate. There is no actual need for intoxi- 
cating beverages during flight nor is there 
a demand for such. All airlines would 
gladly discontinue serving such beverages 
provided the discontinuance would be com- 
plete for all airlines. 

The Air Lines Pilots Association and the 
Stewards and Stewardesses Association have 
brought this subject up at their national 
conventions. Each has called for regulations 
forbidding the serving of alcoholic beverages 
on planes because it is a potential nuisance 
to passengers and crews alike and a threat 
to the safety of all. 

In the opinion of those who serve and in 
the opinion of those being served there is 
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no place for liquor in airplanes during 
ts. 

The of the proposed regulation 
could easily imply that: only airlines can 
serve non-intoxicating alcoholic beverages, 
the airlines derive a sizable revenue from 
the sale of intoxicants, and you encourage 
1 consumption of intoxicants sold by air - 

es. 

The regulation places an unfair 
and unjust burden on the airline personnel 
by requiring them to determine if a person 
requesting service is or appears to be Intoxi- 
cated. 

I fall to see how the proposed regulation 
eliminates the possibility of tragedy that 
can arise from a drunken act by one made 
drunk from being served intoxicants by the 
airline although he did not appear to be 
intoxicated when served. 

To avoid an anomalous situation created 
by this Agency I recommend that the regu- 
lation be amended to read as follows: 

“No person shall drink any alcoholic bey- 
erage aboard an air carrier aircraft while in 
flight within the United States.” 

The actual amount of time in flight is so 
short that the total prohibition of the use 
of intoxicants during filght will create no 
hardship on anyone, even the habitual user. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J, Lane. 
DRINKING AND SERVING OF ALCOHOLIC Brver- 
Aces ÄBOARD Am CARRIER AIRCRAFT 


Notice ts heréby given that the Federal 
Aviation Agency has under consideration a 
proposal to amend parts 40, 41, and 42 of 
the Civil Air Regulations as hereinafter set 
forth. 

Section 43.45 of the Civil Air Regulations 
forbids a pilot to permit any person to be 
carried in the aircraft who is obviously under 
the Influence of intoxicating liquor. How- 
ever, there ls no regulation dealing with the 
problem of alcoholic beverage consumption 
by passengers aboard an aircraft. 

At hearings conducted before subcommit- 
tees of the House and Senate Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to con- 
sider bills to prohibit the serving of alcoholic 
beverages aboard air carrier aircraft, wit- 
nesses described a number of instances in 
which the intoxication of passengers aboard 
alr carrier aircraft had led to disorderliness 
or other conduct which may have endangered 
the safety of the aircraft. These instances, 
however, appear to have been caused by the 
passenger's consumption of a personal liquor 
supply rather than by consumption of liquor 
ser ved to him under the control and super- 
vision of the air carrier. 

Under the provisions of section 601(a) (6) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, the 
Administrator has the power and the duty 
to prescribe regulations governing such 
practices as he finds necessary to provide 
adequately for safety in air commerce. In 
the exercise of this power and duty the 
Administrator now finds that the drinking 
and serving of alcoholic beverages aboard 
air carrfer aircraft must be controlied to the 
extent necessary to provide adequately for 
safety in air commerce. Accordingly, in or- 
der to provide such control, it ls proposed 
to adopt a regulation which would prohibit 
(1) the drinking of any alcoholic beverage 
aboard an air carrier aircraft unless the 
beverage has been served by the air carrier 
operating the aircraft, and (2) the serving 
by the air carrier of such beverage to a per- 
son who is or who appears to be intoxicated. 
Under this regulation, a passenger who 
drinks an alcoholic beverage aboard an air 
carrier aircraft without being served such 
beverage by the air carrier will be subject 
to a civil penalty not to exceed $1,000. 
Correspondingly, an air carrier which serves 
an alcoholic beverage to an intoxicated 
passenger will also be subject to such a 
penalty. 
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Interested persons may participate in the 
making of the proposed rule by submitting 
such written data, views or arguments as 
they desire. Communications should be 
submitted in duplicate to the Docket Sec- 
tion of the Federal Aviation Agency, room 
B-316, 1711 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. All communications re- 
ceived within 60 days after publication of 
this notice in the Federal Register will be 
considered by the Administrator before tak- 
ing action upon the proposed rule. The 
Proposals contained in this notice may be 
changed in light of comments received. All 
comments submitted will be available for 
examination by interested persons in the 
Docket Section when the prescribed date for 
return of comments has expired. 

This amendment is proposed under the 
authority of sections 313(a) and 601(a) (6) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
752, 775; 49 U.S.C. 1354(a), 1421 (a) (6)). 

In consideration of the foregoing, it is 
proposed to amend parts 40, 41, and 42 by 
adding new sections 40.371, 41.135, and 42.65 
respectively, each to read as follows: 

Drinking and serving of alcoholic bever- 
ages: (a) No person shall drink any alco- 
holic beverage aboard an air carrier aircraft 
unless such beverage has been served to him 
by the air carrier operating the aircraft. 

(b) No air carrier shall serve any alco- 
holic beverage to any person aboard an air 
carrier aircraft it such person is or appears 
to be Intoxicated. 

James T. Prix, 
Acting Administrator. 


TVA, Coal, and Electric House Heating 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to make a state- 
ment relating to the actual benefits 
which coal miners, coal producers, and 
the coal industry in general will derive 
from the TVA self-financing bill, H.R. 
3460, which is scheduled to come before 
the House for final action soon. 

I especially commend this statement 
to those of my colleagues who are par- 
ticularly interested in expanding coal 
consumption. 

TVA, COAL, AND ELECTRIC HOUSE HEATING 


More and more sections of our Nation 
are beginning to discover a simple fact 
that many of us who live in the Ten- 
nessee Valley have known for many 
years. I refer to the fact that electric- 
ity can provide the most satisfactory 
and satisfying way to heat one’s home. 
Or to heat one’s store or shop or factory, 
for that matter. And furthermore, that 
electric heating can be a boon not only 
to the user, but also to the electric sys- 
tems and the coal industry. 

These are facts which some of us in 
the Tennessee Valley and in the Pacific 
Northwest have known for many years. 
We are happy that others too are now 
discovering the advantages of electric 
heat. 

The gentlewoman from West Virginia 
[Mrs. Kee! is one of my colleagues who 
is looking forward to great benefits to 
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her district and State from a growing 
use of electric heat. She placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on February 5 a 
statement entitled “Coal by Wire.” 
With this statement she introduced us 
to a series of articles on electric heat 
that have been appearing in the United 
Mine Workers Journal. I am happy to 
help the gentlewoman from West Vir- 
ginis put in the Record some of the en- 
couraging facts about electric heat. Let 
me begin by joining her in quoting the 
United Mine Workers Journal. Its is- 
sue of May 1, 1958, said: 

If you, as a consumer, want ulramodern, 
ultraconvenient and ultraclean heat, elec- 
tricity is the answer. And here coal stands 
ready to serve the Nation by producing the 
electricity to heat your home or other build- 
ings, 

The great value of electric heat to the 
coal industry is fairly obvious. To sup- 
Ply electricity today to the average 
home, the average power system burns 
about 114 tons of coal a year, However, 
if the home is heated electrically, the 
power system will buy about 10 .tons 
of coal to supply its annual power re- 
quirements. This reflects not only the 
energy used for electric heat, but the 
almost inevitable fact that a family 
which heats its home electrically will 
also use electricity for cooking, water 
heating, and any other purposes for 
which it might otherwise use some 
other fuel. Ten tons of coal, instead of 
145, multiplied by any number of homes 
in each utility's service area. No wonder 
the coal industry is interested. 

But the curious question is, Why 

this not happened in more areas 
sooner? Only now is electric heat be- 
ginning to be used in widespread areas. 
In January of this year, the lead edi- 
torial in the magazine Coal Age con- 
tained the following: 

The good news is that electric coal for 
home heating—and cooling—has reached the 
Snowballing stage, meaning in turn a major 

in electric-power generation in the 
years to come. Most significant is the fact 
that this means that coal, since it is the 
Premier powerplant fuel, ls staging a reen- 
try in the home-heating field. 


Why wasn't this snowballing stage 
reached 10 or 20 years ago? By then 
both gas and oil were rapidly displac- 
ing coal as the usual home-heating 
fuel. Why didn't electricity then enter 
the heating field on a large scale na- 
tionally? 

I am afraid the answer is only too 
Simple. The coal and electric industry 
Were not as alert to their opportunities 
as the gas and oil industries. The only 
exceptions were the public power sys- 
tems in the Northwest and particularly 
in the Tennessee Valley. Elsewhere one 
found among the electric utilities not 
Only an absence of any considerable in- 
terest but quite often active discourage- 
Ment of electric heating—even outright 
ret usal to allow its use. 

Now, finally, with the rather late en- 
Couragement of the coal industry, the 
President of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, the utilities’ trade organization, can 
be quoted as saying: 

I firmly believe that we should view elec- 
tric house heating as a principal means by 
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which our rate of growth can be dramatically 
increased. (J. W, McAfee quoted in Elec- 
trical World, Apr. 28, 1958.) 


I am glad that the electric industry 
is finally, though lethargically, awaken- 
ing to its opportunities. 

Let me give you an interesting statis- 
tic. The area served with TVA power 
includes only 3 percent of all the 
homes in the United States, but it in- 
cludes half of all the electrically heated 
homes, 

Again the reason is simple. Congress 
did not ask TVA to supply power only to 
loads that were sure to be highly profit- 
able, Congress told TVA to encourage 
the abundant use of electricity at the 
lowest possible rates. TVA operates on 
the basis that the consumers are entitled 
to use electricity in new ways if they 
want to. 

TVA takes its public service obliga- 
tions seriously. Why do not the private 
utilities? They are given the exclusive 
right to serve an area. Regulatory com- 
missions guarantee them a 6-percent re- 
turn on their investment. Are they not 
obligated to furnish their customers all 
the electricity they want to buy? 

What is happening now is this. With 
the benefit of the long experience of the 
public power systems of the Tennessee 
Valley and the Northwest, the utilities 
have become convinced that electric 
heat can be a profitable load. Sọ now 
they have become interested in provid- 
ing this service. Now they are inter- 
ested in building up this load. 

Some of the utilities are now even be- 
ginning to offer electricity for house 
heating at a little lower rate than be- 
fore. The Wall Street Journal stated on 
December 16, 1958, that 105 utilities in 
various parts of the country have re- 
duced their rates to electric heating cus- 
tomers, This is in interesting contrast 
to the steady upward trend of nearly all 
of the other rate schedules of the pri- 
yate utilities. 

Why utilities should even have special 
rates for electric heating, I do not know. 
Homes served by the distributors of TVA 
power buy electricity under the same 
rate schedule whether they use electric- 
ity for heating or whether they do not. 
This simple rate policy has worked to 
the eminent satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The distributors and TVA have 
covered their costs, and the consumers 
can buy electricity for heating, as for 
other purposes, at an attractively low 
rate. Experience has demonstrated the 
soundness of the TVA determination 
that it was unnecessary to establish spe- 
cial rates for this, that, or the other resi- 
dential use. Many of the private utill- 
ties, on the other hand, set up prohibi- 
tively high rates for electricity used for 
space heating. Now they are gradually 
reducing those rates. 

I hope it will not take the utiilties as 
long to learn that electricity for heating 
can be supplied at a low price as it has 
taken them to learn that heating is a de- 
sirable load. Here, too, they need to ap- 
ply the lessons they can learn from the 
TVA demonstration. 

The UMW Journal's series on “coal by 
wire’ and the remarks on that subject 
by the gentlewoman from West Virginia 
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presented ably some very pertinent in- 
formation. I would protest mildly, how- 
ever, that the reader might assume that 
electric home heating was invented by 
certain private utilities. The utilitiesand 
the coal industry would not appear to be 
the fountainhead of knowledge on this 
subject. Perhaps some of my colleagues 
or their constituents would like to learn 
more about the advantages of this most 
modern form of home heating. If so, 
may I suggest that they turn to the area 
where more time-tested experience has 
been developed than in all the rest of the 
Nation put together. I refer, of course, 
to the Tennessee Valley—to TVA and the 
distributors of TVA power. 

It will be a blessing if the use of elec- 
tric home heating multiplies rapidly 
throughout our Nation. Our homes will 
be cleaner and more comfortable. The 
coal industry will find a needed market 
for many millions of tons of coal. We 
will conserve some of our exhaustible 
supplies of gas and oil. The electric in- 
dustry can profit from a much expanded 
residential load. It can, that is, if it 
seeks for a volume market and is content 
with a low profit per unit. I fear, how- 
ever, that the electric utilities may hope 
that many consumers will heat their 
homes electrically even if they have to 
pay 2 or 3 cents a kilowatt-hour for the 
electricity. If any of them think that, 
I can assure them that the oil and gas 
industry will continue to outcompete 
them. As each new home is built, the 
builder and owner, however reluctantly, 
will nearly always decide against electric 
heat. However, if the power industry 
follows the example of the Tennessee 
Valley and puts its customers’ interest 
first, then, as in the Tennessee Valley, 
many new homes fill be electrically heat- 
ed. Then power use will multiply as it 
has in the Tennessee Valley. Coal use 
will multiply as it has in the Tennessee 
Valley. I wish all success to the mine 
workers, the coal producers, and the pow- 
er companies in pursuing that goal. 


The Challenge To Preserve Our 
Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant editorial on the wilderness bill 
appeared in the Washington Post for 
Monday, July 20, 1959, and on the fol- 
lowing day a national conservation 
leader commented on the editorial in a 
letter to the editor of the Post that both 
commended and supplemented the edi- 
torial. The editorial and the letter were 
both entitled “Preserving a Refuge.” 

The refuges referred to by the Wash- 
ington Post, Mr. Speaker, are not merely 
places where we can protect wild crea- 
tures. Rather they are the unspoiled . 
natural areas where man himself can 
find a freedom from the tensions and 
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strains, the noise and confusion, and 
even the luxuries and protective agen- 
cies with which we are all surrounded 
in our way of living. And I mean “sur- 
rounded.” 

I believe, of course, that our civiliza- 
tion is the best that man has yet de- 
veloped. I would change it for no other 
in the world. ButI do maintain, never- 
theless, that it is always good to get 
away from our own crowded mechanized 
cities occasionally to quiet our minds 
and refresh our spirits while we use and 
develop our muscles in the simple life 
of the out of doors. In fact, this too is 
part of our American way of life. For 
some people, especially young people, 
these excursions can best be realized in 
the wilderness, away from the crowds, 
where a man or woman or boy or girl 
can come close to being on his own and 
practicing self-reliance. 

The places where this can still be done 
are the refuges for human beings of 
which the Washington Post writes, de- 
scribing them—and I quote—as “a haven 
of escape which will be all the more 
desired as the growth in population 
increases the hunger for the forest's 
peace.” 

Mr. Speaker, these places will continue 
to be available to us as wilderness only if 
we protect them as such. That is why 
we have been working to establish a pol- 
icy and program to protect them. As 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton 
said in reporting to Congress on the 
wilderness bill: 

Tt is time that wilderness and allied values 
be given greater recognition—thelr rightful 
place—in the statutes relating to manage- 
ment, development, conservation, and use of 
Federal lands and associated resource. 


As this national wilderness policy and 
program are now being set forth in a 
revised and amended bill we should moye 
forward to enact the measure promptly. 
That is what the Washington Post urges 
in its July 20, 1959, editorial and what 
Executive Secretary Howard Zahniser, of 
the Wilderness Society urges in his letter 
to the editor on July 21. After quoting 
Secretary Seaton as urging Congress to 
give serious consideration to taking ac- 
tion now to initiate the establishment of 
a wilderness system by granting existing 
wilderness areas statutory protection,” 
Dr. Zahniser pointed out: 

That is what the wilderness bill will do— 
in some 20 refuges, 4 dozen national park 
system areas, and 8 percent of the national 
forests. 


He said: 

It is a reasonable measure and will be a 
great credit to the 86th Congress, and that it 
should pass promptly. 


I heartily agree. The Post refers to 
“the merits of this modest innovation,” 
emphasizes that “the program would op- 
erate within the present land agency 
jurisdictions,” and maintains that its ob- 
ject “could hardly be less controversial.” 
The editorial’s immediate purpose was to 
encourage favorable action in the Senate 
committee, but its arguments apply all 
along the line, and I trust that it will not 
now be long before we can see the wil- 
derness bill enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial entitied 
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“Preserving a Refuge” in the Washing- 
ton Post on Monday, July 20, 1959, and 
the letter to the editor with the same 
title in the Post for July 21, 1959, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. They are as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 20, 1959] 

PRESERVING A REFUGE 


The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has a rare opportunity to win 
the gratitude of not only the present, but 
of many generations still unborn. Before 
the committee is a measure which would 
create a National Wilderness Preservation 
System, and at any time this bill may come 
up for a vote. That vote will assuredly 
be favorable if the merits of this modest 
innovation are given fair-minded consid- 
eration. What the bill would do is to make 
it explicit national policy to preserve for- 
ever a corner of our national forests which 
would remain inviolable, shielded by law 
from the litter of civilization, It goes with- 
out saying that once these virgin forests 
were gone, the loss would be irrevocable. 

Extended hearings have been held to ac- 
commodate all possible commercial objec- 
tions. The bill envisages no new bureau, 
and the program would operate within the 
present land agency jurisdictions. All it 
would do is set aside certain areas—amount- 
ing to only 8 percent of total acreage of 
the national forests—as areas which would 
be wholly unspoiled in perpetulty. It 
would guarantee a refuge from man's do- 
minion, a haven of escape which will be 
all the more desired as the growth in popu- 
lation increases the hunger for the forest's 
peace. 

Surely this object could hardly be less 
controversial. Eighteen Senators of both 
parties are sponsoring the legislation; the 
administration has endorsed the measure 
with qualifications that leave the bill’s ob- 
jectives unimpaired; conservationists have 
long sought such legislation. The commit- 
tee ought to give it the warm endorsement 
it deserves. 


[From the Washington Post, July 21, 1959] 
PRESERVING A REFUGE 


Conservationists who are concerned with 
saving some areas of our American wilder- 
ness, and the public in general, haye good 
reason to apprectate highly the support that 
the Washington Post has given the wilder- 
ness bill. Your July 20 editorial “Preserving 
a Refuge,” is one of the most timely ex- 
pressions—an endorsement that should en- 
courage the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to take promptly the 
favorable action for which the way has al- 
ready been so well prepared. 

The case you so forcefully present will be 
recognized by those who have been urging 
this legislation as a succinct statement of a 
very simple, modest purpose. That is to 
preserve for the American people such areas 
of wilderness as can still be preserved with- 
out damaging other interests or interfering 
with other programs. The purpose is to fit 
wilderness preservation into a sound over- 
all program for the wisest possible manage- 
ment of the Federal lands in our custody. 

The lands thus avallable for wilderness 
preservation by the Federal Government in- 
clude the portions of the national forests to 
which you make specific allusion, and also 
the back country of national parks and 
monuments and portions of some of our na- 
tional wildlife refuges and ranges. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton, 
under whose jurisdiction the wilderness in 
parks and refuges would continue to be 
protected, has endorsed the wilderness bill 
in an excellent report, even as Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has approved 
the bill's application to national forest areas. 
Thelr suggested amendments, as you point 
out, “leave the bill's objectives unimpaired,” 
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“It is time,” sald Secretary Seaton in his 
Teport, on June 17, “that wilderness and al- 
lied values be given greater tion 
their rightful place in the statutes relating 
to management, development, conservation, 
and use of Federal lands and associated re- 
sources.” He urged Congress to “give serious 
consideration to taking action now to Initiate 
the establishment of a wilderness system by 
granting existing wilderness areas statutory 
protection.” 

That is what the wilderness bill will do—in 
some 20 refuges, 4 dozen National Park Sys- 
tem areas, and the 8 percent of the national 
forests on which you have commented, It is 
a reasonable measure and will be a great 
credit to the 86th Congress. It should pass 
promptly. 

As Secretary Seaton said in closing his let- 
ter to Senate Committee Chairman James E. 
Munnar: Our children's children should be 
assured of the opportunity to enjoy the mag- 
nificence of the natural beauty of these 
wilderness areas.” 

HOWARD ZAHNISER, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Wilderness Society. 

WASHINGTON. 


Joint Development Proposal for Trinity 
River Power Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER / 


OF CALIFORNIA j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of this week the House Interior 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will consider the joint develop- 
ment proposal for the Trinity River 
power facilities. At least 80 California 
newspapers have supported Trinity joint 
development editorially. 

The proposal's origin is accurately de- 
scribed by the Sacramento Union: 

The Trinity River project was authorized 
by Public Law 386, approved August 12, 1955. 
This law specifically instructed the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to continue to a con- 
clusion negotiations with a private company 
to determine the feasibility of constructing 
the power phases of the project with private 
capital, and arranging for the sale of fall- 
ing water. The Secretary was instructed to 
report his findings within a specified time, 
and to submit his recommendations to Con- 
gress. A proposal was made by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., and this was approved 
in turn by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Secretary of the Interior, after an 18- 
month exhaustive study, 


The San Jose News relates: 

The private utility offers initially to build 
and puy for the project's powerplants and 
related transmission facilities for the pur- 
pose of obtaining use of the falling water 
in development of hydroelectric power. In 
addition, it proposes a schedule of payments 
to the Government for the falling water 
amounting to an estimated 84,600,000 each 
year. 


The News concludes that 

Secretary Seaton and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. have worked out an ideal partner- 
ship for Trinity. It should be implemented 
with full support of our legislators in the 
interests Of the public's need for water and 
power. 
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In reviewing the situation, the St. 
Helena (Calif.) Star states: 

Actually there is no such thing as cheap 
Government power. The same costs of pro- 
ducing power must be paid, whether Gov- 
ernment makes power, or private enterprise 
does so. Water does not fall for the Gov- 
ernment any more cheaply than for the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. All that Govern- 
ment can do is pass the cost along to the 
taxpayers as a whole, while providing lower 
rates for a few. We don’t think that's fair. 

On the contrary— 


Continues the Star— 
with the Pacific Gas & Electric, in partner- 
ship with the Government in developing 
Trinity power, the Pacific Gas & Electric wili 
not only pay the Government for use of the 
falling water, but will pay taxes amounting 
to some $300 million. Moreover, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric, as are all other utilities In 
California, is soundly regulated by the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commicsion, so that 
the company Is limited to a reasonable profit, 
while paying taxes even as you and we. 
And what is the company? It is a great 
mass of small stockholders, who put their 
into its stock, on the assumption 
that it is right and proper for them to earn 
a reasonable return. For Government to 
compete with these small stockholders 
merely to give lower power to a favored few, 
seems like the rankest kind of discrimina- 
tion. 


The company. a taxpaying organization— 


States the North Sacramento Jour- 
nal— 

is justified in asking that Government not 
engage in the direct business of distributing 
Power to preference customers. With the 
advent of the Eisenhower administration's 
Popular partnership policy with private en- 
terprise, the development of this and other 
like programs will benefit our State and the 
taxpaying citizens of all other States. 


The conclusion of the Bakersfield Daily 
Report is that— 

In any event, partnership points the way 
to obtaining maximum power development 
at the least cost to the taxpayers, in the 
shortest possible time, and without resorting 
to the un-American practice of pitting Gov- 
ernment against private citizens in com- 
Mercial activities that should be reserved 
to taxpaying investor-owned enterprises. 
The record proves that. 


To accomplish the dual purpose of cut- 
ting out the needless Government spend- 
ing of $60 million construction costs and, 
at the same time, of increasing Govern- 
Ment’s revenues by $320 million, the 
House Interior Committee would be do- 
ing the taxpayers no small favor by re- 
Porting out the Trinity joint proposal. 


What Is the Price of Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
have read with interest an article on 
the editorial page of Southern Advertis- 
ing and Publishing magazine, for July 
1959. This magazine is published in 
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Atlanta, Ga. The article is entitled 
What Is the Price of Freedom?” 

The entire article merits reading and 
consideration. The last paragraph deals 
with the habit of the Nation's press in 
slanting news stories against the South, 
and poses a question which deserves an 
answer. The writer says: 

Readers of the press have had further eyi- 
dence of this partisan distortion of the news 
in recent weeks. Who did not read that no 
white man ever had been executed in Florida 
for the rape of a Negro,” during the Talla- 
hassee trial? Why pick on Florida? There 
has never been such an execution in the 
North either, or anywhere in the Nation. 
What price freedom? 


I have obtained unanimous consent to 
insert this article, and I attach it here- 
with: 


WHAT Is THE PRICE OF FREEDOM? 


Yesterday was the Fourth of July. Today 
we start another year in the wake of that 
glorious Fourth of 183 years ago. On that 
distant date there was tension and turmoil 
in the land; although there have been years 
of peace and calm and years of storm and 
strife during these intervening years, today 
we still have tension and turmoll. 

Perhaps this is the destined lot of man- 
kind. It could be that the nature of life is 
struggle. But on this continent we have 
felt for 183 years, and for some before that, 
that men should be able to regulate their 
lives and their ambitions in orderly manner. 
This is the ideal of the peaceful citizen. Un- 
fortunately there are others who refuse to 
play the game that way. Even in our Nation 
we have some who prefer to pillage and to 
kill. 

And the Nation as a whole faces a similar 
condition on the global scale. Make no error 
about it: the Communist world does not be- 
lieve in the peaceful, the live and let live, the 
truthful way of life. Has there ever been a 
powerful Communist that kept his word 
when it paid him to break it? 

In our own Nation, therefore, it is of para- 
mount importance to play the game close to 
our vests. As Benjamin Franklin, one of the 
great patriots of that 1776 era, said, We 
must hang together or we will hang sepa- 
rately.” There is an awful burden resting on 
the press of the Nation, on the political lead- 
ers of the Nation, not to divert attention 
from the major dangers by trying to capi- 
talize on sentimental news and politics at 
home. 7 

The Nation's press must forget that the 
South is a whipping boy every time a racial 
story breaks; and it must be fair in seeing 
the racial problem in its own frontyard. 
Readers of the press have had further eyi- 
dence of this partisan distortion of the news 
in recent weeks. Who did not read that “no 
white man ever has been executed in Florida 
for the rape of a Negro,” during the Talla- 
Hassee trial? Why pick on Florida? There 
has never been such an execution in the 
North either, or anywhere in the Nation. 
What price freedom? 


Poison in Your Water—No, 143 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
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serting into the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article appearing in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post Gazette of April 21, 1959, en- 
titled Cleanup Won't End River Slop”: 


CLEANUP Won’r END River SLOP—LABOON 
CITES OFFENDING Up-RIVER COMMUNITIES 


Thirty or more up-river communities will 
continue to pour the slop of pollution into 
Pittsburgh district's drinking water supplies 
even after the Allegheny County Sanitary 
Authority sewage system begins operating. 

Also, thousands of tons of mine acids will 
continue to pour into our rivers, John F. 
Laboon, executive director of the county 
sanitary authority revealed yesterday. Dr. 
Laboon addressed the bicentennial confer- 
ence of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in the Penn-Sheraton. 


ONLY FIRST STEP 


Mr. Laboon also declared: "There are in- 
dustrial plants which will continue to pour 
tons of corrosive acids into Pittsburgh rivers 
with the permission of State authorities.” 

The collection and treatment of sewage is 
only a first step to clean up our rivers, he 
warned, 

Mr. Laboon, in an interview with the Post- 
Gazette, named some of the offending com- 
munities which will dump their raw pollu- 
tion into Pittsburgh's water. 

They include: McKeesport, Duquesne, 
Clairton, White Oak, and surrounding towns, 
New Kensington, Arnold, Brackenridge, Ta- 
rentum, Springdale Borough, Springdale 
Township, Harrison Township, Oakmont, and 
Cheswick. 

“Even those who are building their own 
sewage- treatment plants will continue to 
drop sewage into district water supplies for 
about 2 years after we are taking ours out,” 
he said. 

Mr. Laboon revealed that the $100 million 
sewage-treatment system—with 69 miles of 
interconnecting sewers serving Pittsburgh 
and 69 other communities—will begin oper- 
ating next week or within 10 days, 


MINING INDUSTRY WORSE 


He stressed the public health aspect of 
cleaning up the district water supplies. 
Other considerations such as support of fish 
life and recreation are assets but secondary 
in importance,” he said. 

Industry generally, he said, has dumped 
“sewage and industrial wastes untreated" 
into the streams of the commonwealth. 

“The coal-mining industry has been the 
worst offender,” he said. 

Earlier, Adolph Schmidt, president of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Devel- 
opment, estimated that smoke losses in Pitts- 
burgh's former period of smoke blight would 
be $91,600,000 a year, equivalent to servicing 
a debt of $1.6 billion. So far, Government, 
industry, and private cost to control the 
smoke evil is about $275 million. “Control 
is a good investment," he concluded. 

And John Grove, assistant director of the 
conference, sald that since homes were also 
brought under the smoke ordinary, since 
October 1947, Pittsburgh is on its way “to 
becoming the cleanest industrial city in 
America.” 


This Fellow Is Really “For the Birds” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
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I include a very interesting article which 
has been released by King Features Syn- 
dicate about Walter R. Koe, the kindly 
Massachusetts man who daily feeds huge 
flocks of ducks which would otherwise 
die before summer. Mr. Koe is a most 
high type citizen, whom I have known 
all my life. He is held in high respect 
and admiration by thousands of people, 
especially due to his interest in the plight 
of wild birds. 


THis Fetrow Is REALLY “For tHe Bmps"— 
Kix bir Massacnuusserts Man Dam FEEDS 
Hvo: Flock or Ducks WHICH WOULD OTH- 
ERWISE Dre BEFORE SUMMER 

(By J. Rodger Darling) 

Boston, Mass.—Twenty thousand loaves 
of bread * * * 38.200 pounds of corn * * * 
that’s this winter's menu for a daily duck 
dinner really “for the birds.” Every day, 
snow or subzero, one man acts as walter 
(and pays most of the check) for a king- 
size handout that keeps hundreds of water- 
fowl from starving. 

This winter, as for 16 years, a thousand 
ducks depend on Walter R. Koe, whose hu- 
mane hobby makes him the “great white 
father” of the famed ducks of Norumbega 
park, largest domesticated flock of wild 
ducks in the country. 

Come summer, you and thousands of sight- 
seers may stop to admire the spectacular 
flock of ducks in this riverside park at the 
Boston end of the superhighway from Chi- 
cago, New York State, and the Midwest. 

For 40 years the colorful Norumbega ducks 
have shared sandwiches with motorists, pic- 
nickers, birdwatchers, students from nearby 
colleges, and couples canoelng on the placid 
Charles. 

However, when winter armors the river 
with foot-thick ice, to which ducks some- 
times freeze in the 20-below cold, people for- 
get the now-dependent ducks * * * that is, all 
do except Koe. Daily he drives 15 miles 
from Wayland, Mass., to distribute hundreds 
of pounds of lifesaving feed, and rescue 
crippled and frozen birds. 

“Sixteen years ago Mrs. Koe and I stopped 
one winter afternoon with a loaf of stale 
bread to feed the ducks,” he recalls. It was 
awful. The starving birds climbed over each 
other three deep struggling for food. Some 
were lying dead on the ice. We went home, 
got all the bread we could find, and came 
back, I've been coming back ever since.“ 

Saved from winter starvation, the perma- 
nent flock now numbers about 450, with this 
Month's population reaching 1,200 as migrat- 
ing ducks recognize a good thing. Mostly 
mallards and blacks, there are occasional 
baldpates, pintails, sheldrake, teal, coot, 
grebes, Canada geese, etc, plus seagulls and 
Pigeons on shore patrol. 

Koe, a self-employed painter, has spent 
$10.000 on the ducks, but now others share, 
thanks to a “Buck for a Duck” plea by local 
press and rádio, Contributions from § cents 
up come from as far as India and Australia, 
many addressed to “Potey Noah,” and other 
duck favorites that Koe describes in a yearly 
newsletter sent to friends of the flock. 

School and Scout groups are faithful yisi- 
tors; while the fourth crade from a school for 
blind children recently came to see the 
quacking, splashing, fluttering birds, later 
sending a thank-you note in brallle to Koe. 

Although the State has erected a duck 
feeding area highway sign, the flock receives 
no oficial support. However, every day a 
stocky, pleasant, white-haired man happily 
hauls sacks of grain and bread across the ice 
as ducks waddle to meot him. Next summer 
thousands of persons will enjoy hand-feed- 
ing these birds, unaware how one kind- 
hearted man helped them survive the winter, 
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Representative Evins Urges Amendment 
to Small Business Investment Act To 
Protect Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally recognized that the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 probably 
was the most important piece of small 
business legislation enacted during the 
85th Congress. This measure, as all of 
the Members will recall, is the one that 
provided a source of equity capital and 
long-term loans for smell business con- 
cerns needing such assistance for their 
normal growth and expansion. 

Last month, Representative Jor L. 
Evins, chairman of Subcommittee No. 1 
of the House Small Business Committee, 
held a series of hearings respecting the 
operations of the Small Business Admin- 
istration and during the course of these 
hearings emphasis was placed upon the 
manner in which the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 was being imple- 
mented by that agency and by the in- 
vestment companies. Yesterday, in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, Rep- 
resentative Evins appeared before that 
committee and testified concerning his 
views on the Small Business Investment 
Act and the various amendments that 
have been proposed, including the provi- 
sions of those bills which he himself has 
introduced. 


In view of the high degree of authority 
with which Representative Evins speaks 
on this subject, I believe his testimony 
will interest the entire membership of 
the House and for that reason have 
caused it to be inserted in the Recorp. 
His statement and proposed amendment 
(H.R. 8096) follow: 


STATEMENT oF THE HONORADNLE Jor L. Evins, 
MEMBER or CONGRESS, BEFORE THE SENATE 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, JULY 

21. 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and to testify in regard to 
amendments to the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act which the committee has under 
consideration. 

I have the honor to be the chairman of a 
subcommittee of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, which Is charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing the opera- 
tions of the Small Business Administration. 
Some weeks ago our subcommittee held ex- 
tensive hearings on the operations of the 
Small Business Administration, with special 
reference to the administration of the Small 
Business Investment Act. Our hearings have 
indicated some areas in which amendments 
are needed and necessary. Accordingly, I 
have introduced In the other body bills to 
amend the Small Business Act and the Small 
Business Investment Act, and I should like 
especially to refer to these proposed changes 
to the Small Business Investment Act which 
I consider needed and desirable. 

For the sake of convenience I will discuss 
these changes, not necessarily in the order 
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of importance, but in the order In which they 
would appear in the act Itself, 

1. As the committee knows, the Small 
Business Investment Act limits the opera- 
tions of the act to the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The act should be amended to provide 
that the geographical limits of the act will 
include the territory of Guam. The de- 
sirability of this was clearly pointed out by 
the testimony of the Hon. A. B. Won Pat, 
Speaker of the Legislature of the territory 
of Guam, in which it was shown that for 
some reason the wording of the act pre- 
cluded an investment company from. being 
organized in Guam although this territory 
is within the Jurisdiction of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under the Small Busi- 
ness Act. The evidence Indicates that the 
financial and economic conditions of Guam 
are such that a small business investment 
company could very well perform a worth- 
while mission there. At least I know of no 
logical reason why citizens of Guam should 
not have the privilege of filing a- proposal 
and having it passed on by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration if they so desire. 

This could be provided for by an amend- 
ment to section 103(4) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act to provide that the 
term “United States” includes in addition to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia, the territories of the 
United States, 

2. Subsection 302(a) and 303(b) should 
be amended to provide that the funds ad- 
vanced by the Small Business Administration 
to small business investment companies 
should be furnished at a rate equal to 
the rate charged the Small Business Ad- 
ministration by the Treasury for said funds 
plus a fraction of 1 percent for overhead 
costs. 

The funds furnished under 302(n) are ad- 
vanced by the Small Business Administration 
for the purpose of creating the minimum 
capital requirement of the investment com- 
panies. At the present time, the act does 
not set out what his rate should be and 
the Small Business Administration is charg- 
ing 5 percent per annum. I am advised that 
only 9 of the 18 companies licensed have 
utilized this fund and only $282,000 has been 
disbursed to date. 

Subsection 303(b) ia the provision whereby 
the Small Business Administration is given 
authority to lend funds to the investment 
companies up to one-half of their capital 
and surplus, At the present time the act 
provides that the Administration shall sct 
the rate of interest on these loans. The 
Small Business Administration has also set 
this rate at 5 percent. Indications are that 
this fund will be utilized very little by the 
investment companics, In fact, to date there 
has been no application for a loan under this 
section. 

These proposed changes concerning the 
Interest charged for Small Business Admin- 
istration funds have been widely recom- 
mended. 

As the committee knows, this is wholesale 
money and there is very little administra- 
tive cost In the processing of this type of 
loan since the Small Business Atiministra- 
tion alrendy has complete records of, and 
almost day-to-day control over the small 
business investment companies. ‘These loans 
ure not be to compared with the loans made 
to small business concerns by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under its financial ns- 
sistance program herein it is necessary to 
process and investigate each loan application 
through a complete analyses of the financial 
condition of the applicant from the very 
beginning. A small business investment 
company would not be licenaod by the Small 
Business Administration unless it would be 
eligible for loans under 30 (u) and 303 (5). 
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It should not cost them much to process 
these loans. 


The testimony at our hearings indi- 
cates that these investment companies are 
not going to be very interested in making 
direct loans to small business concerns un- 
less they can receive their wholesale money 
at a more reasonable rate. Of course, it is 
hoped and expected that these companies 
will obtain most of thelr funds from other 
sources, but it is also felt that if they could 
get these Federal funds at a reasonable rate 
that it will help get them off the ground 
and will attract other capital. 

There may be a time In the future when 
the 5 percent rate set by the Administration 
Will be realistic but at the present time it 18 
thought by some to be out of line. At the 
time of the drafting of this statement, the 
Treasury Department had not yet informed 
the Small Business Administration as to 
what the cost of these funds would be dur- 
ing the current fiscal year of 1960. The cost 
of these funds to Small Business Admin- 
istration during the past fiscal year of 1959 
was 2% percent. The cost of these funds 
to Small Business Administration is deter- 
mined by the Secretary- of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding interest-bearing 
marketable public debt obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities, pur- 
Suant to section 4(c) of the Small Business 
Investment Act. Iam advised that the de- 
termination is made in the first month of 
the fiscal year and the rate so determined 
pertains throughout the year. 

This change is recommended both on 
theory that Small Business Administration 
should not lose money on these loans and 
also that the small business investment com- 
panies should receive these funds at a rate 
that would promote the making of small 

ess loans to small business concerns. 

3. The next proposed change is one which 
should certainly be approached with caution 

t which has much merit. It is felt that 

Section 304 of the act should be amended in 
Such a manner as to give the investment 
Companies more flexibility in supplying 
equity capital to the small business concerns. 
At the present time, as the committee knows, 
it provides only one method by which equity 
Capital can be provided to small business 
Concerns by the investment companies. This 
is by the purchase of debentures from the 
concerns. These debentures’ may be con- 
vertible at the option of the holder, but are 
Subject to call by the concern on any inter- 
est payment date, with 3 months’ notice, 

ere was much testimony in the hear- 

ings before my subcommittee to the effect 
that, in addition to convertible debentures, 
investment companies should be allowed 

Purchase from the business concerns de- 

tures with detachable stock warrants 

pa Perhaps even preferred or common 

t - I understand that there are bills be- 
ore your subcommittee which would amend 

18 304 to delete the portion concern- 
ng convertible debentures and provide that 

© investment companics could supply 

Squity capital to the small business concerns 

such männer and under such terms as 

a © small business investment company may 

rote the approval, by regulation or other- 
1 of the administration.” This would 

Place the matter of equity financing on open 

Negotiations between the investment com- 

pres ida ere business concerns. This would 
e - 
ability, Or grenter flexibility and market 

8 when considering this important 

ay nge I think there ore other things to be 
Msidered, more ¢epeclally the interest of 
2 cannes business concern and its attitude 
Ving up partial ownership and per- 

i control of his company. At the present 

minuy Under section 304, the business con- 

DAR can at least cause the investment com- 

y to make a decision as to whether it will 
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convert its stock now rather than holding it 
over the head of the business concern for 
a number of years. This can be done by 
calling in the debentures on 3 months’ no- 
tice. Under the proposed change this would 
be deleted from the act and would be left 
to open negotiations. Of course open nego- 
tiations in the marketplace are always a de- 
sirable feature. Many feel that when a con- 
cern must have money and there is but one 
Place to get it there is no real open market 
and the negotiations are onesided. 

It would seem advisable to put some pro- 
vision in section 304 which would assure 
that, somewhere along the line, the small 
business concern would have an opportunity 
to reacquire its equity if desired. It is also 
felt that there should be some protection 
against’ the investment companies’ obtain- 
ing control of the small business concern 
through stock purchase and subsequent re- 
financing. 

It is suggested that if section 304 is 
amended provision should be added whereby 
the small business concern would have the 
opportunity to repurchase their equity at 
sound book value from the investment com- 
pany as long as the investment company 
has control of the stock. This would in no 
wise prevent the investment company from 
obtaining a secondary market for the stock 
since this repurchase option would not fol- 
low the stock into the secondary market but 
it would provide that as long as the Invest- 
ment company holds control of the stock 
the business concern could buy it back. Of 
course, if the stock passed out of the hands 
of the investment company into the open 
market it could be reacquired by the busi- 
ness concern at market price and it would 
also assist in diluting the ownership of the 
stock passing out of control of the Invest- 
ment companies, 

A re-purchase provision would be desirable 
and evidence indicates it would be accep- 
table to the investment companies. One 
Witness testified—and I quote—I think 
something should be in the act if you want 
to keep the company from gobbling up the 
small businesses.” 

The primary concern of banks and invest- 
ment companies entering this field is that 
of the investor and that of making money. 

And, of course, It is recognized that they 
must be able to make money for this pro- 
gram to work. But we must also look to 
the side of the small-business concerns, 
Will they be willing to give up equity in 
their businesses without the hope that they 
may be able to reacquire it? We do have 
the testimony of one small businessman who 
appeared before the House Small Business 
Subcommittee and who referred to the prob- 
lem briefly. Mr. Gary E. Lilly, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, appeared before the subcommittee to 
testify concerning the direct-loan program 
of the Small Business Administration, Dur- 
ing his testimony and while discussing his 
attempts to obtain financing, he stated: 

“We did subsequently investigate the pos- 
sibility of a loan through one of these small- 
business investment firms, but we did not 
wish to give up the control of our company 
or stock interest in the company to such a 
concern, which we were advised would be 
necessary.” 

I have spent so much time on this 
posed change because I consider it to be of 
paramount importance. I think that per- 
haps the success or failure of this program 
will turn on section 304 of the act. Cer- 
tainly we would be contradicting our very 
purpose if, in our anxiety to make small- 
business investment companies attractive, we 
set up a system that might exploit small 
business instead of serving it. Whatever we 
do about these amendments, in my view, we 
must keep in mind that the purpose of these 
small-business investment companies is to 
serve small business and to help small busi- 
ness. In other words, we want to harness 
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this system of small-business investment 
companies to work for small business. We 
do not want to set up a system that would 
result in small-business investment com- 
panies harnessing small business only for 
their profit and advantage. 

4. Section 304(c)2 should be amended in 
order to provide that the small business con- 
cern will agree not to incur any additional 
indebtedness except open account or tempor- 
ary short term indebtedness without first 
securing the approval of the company and 
giving the company the first opportunity to 
finance such indebtedness. The only change 
that this entails would be the insertion of 
the word “additional” and the phrase ex- 
cept interim or short term.“ Our hearings 
developed that there is a possibility that 
section 304(c) 1 and 2 of the act could be 
used as a yoke to keep the small business 
concern harnessed to the investment com- 
pany's sole financing sources. 

Of the 20 companies licensed to date, at 
least 4 are owned by banks, bank holding 
companies, or have common ownership with 
banks. At least two others are interlocked 
with banks through common top officials, 
One is completely owned by a finance com- 
pany and at least one other is closely con- 
nected by interlocking officials with a fi- 
nance company. This means that at least 
8 of the 20 companies licensed are tied in 
with established lending institutions. 

This suggested change would assure the 
business concern that, if desired, it could 
refinance its indebtedness at another source 
and could obtain open account or temporary 
short term credit without returning to the 
same company. This is in line with regula- 
tions of the Small Business Administration 
now in effect (regulation sec. 107,304-1(g)), 
and should be enacted Into law. 

5. Section 304(d) of the act should be 
amended to provide that the small business 
concern will have the opportunity to become 
a stockholder-proprietor of the company by 
investing in the capital stock of the company 
in an amount equal to not less than 2 percent 
nor more than 5 percent of the amount of 
capital received from the investment com- 
pany. At the present time the act makes it 
mandatory that the small business concern 
do this, but the proposed change, herein 
mentioned, would make it optional. There 
is much merit to the arguments in favor of 
doing away with this requirement and there 
is also some merit to the theory that the 
small businesses should be encouraged to 
Invest In the Investment companies. It has 
been stated by Mr. Barnes, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, in testi- 
mony before our subcommittee that this 
“theory of compulsory stock purchases by 
the small business concerns was to reduce 
indebtedness of the investment company to 
the Government and thus gradually to lessen 
Government participation until the program 
ultimately rests solely on private capital.” 
This is perhaps true, but it is also felt that 
there is another reason; that it was the in- 
tent of Congress to set up a program whereby 
the ownership of these investment companies 
would be on the broadest base possible and 
that the small businesses themselves would 
have an interest in them and in their opera- 
tion. By this same method, of course, pro- 
duction credit associations all over the coun- 
try are becoming home owned by the farmers 
themselves. 

A majority of those testifying on this sub- 
ject stated that the small business concerns 
do not want to be compelled to purchase 
this stock—and that it is the small business 
concern that objects to it. As a result, I 
believe it to be advisable that this portion 
ol the act be amended to make this stock 
purchase optional rather than mandatory, 
I would hope that the investment companies 
would not discournge the small business 
concerns from purchasing this stock but 
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that in many suitable cases would encour- 
age them. 

6. Section 304 of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Act provides that it. should be 
a“ function to provide equity capi- 
tal, and section 305 of the act, which pro- 
yides for direct loans, failed to indicate that 
this was a “primary” function of the act. 

Subsection 305(a) of the act should be 
amended in such a manner as to indicate 
that the making of loans to small business 
concerns is also a “primary” function of 
these investment companies. 

Tt is noted that proposed legislation before 
this committee would eliminate the word 
“primary” from section 304. I believe it 
would be preferable to leave it in and add to 
section 305 that it would also be a “primary” 
function to provide direct loans, 

The act should be amended to provide for 
assistance to both incorporated and unin- 
corporated business concerns. 

7. There is strong argument for the sug- 
gestion that some provisions should be made 
whereby the Investment companies would 
be excluded completely from the Investment 
Company Act of 1940. It is recognized that 
the Security Act of 1933, with its disclosure 
mandate is a necessary control over the in- 
vestment companies. But, the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 is essentially a regu- 
latory act and it was not the original intent 
that it should apply to the investment com- 
panies which are created under the SBIA. 
The constant day-to-day control that the 
Small Business Administration has over the 
investment companies should be sufficient 

tions, the type which would be pro- 
vided by the Investment Company Act of 
1940. 

In other words the Investment Company 
Act ot 1940 should not apply to the small 
business investment companles and an 
exemption should be provided. 

It is recommended that subsection (c) of 
section 307 of the Small Business Investment 
Act be deleted and a provision inserted 
therein which would make clear that these 
small business investment companies are not 
to be construed by law as being subject to 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

Before closing, I would like to make one 
further observation relative to the financing 
of these investment companies, There exists 
a need or will exist a need, as more com- 
panies are chartered and their business ex- 
pands, for a secondary market, The com- 
mittee may well look now to providing a 
means of guaranteeing an adequate supply 
of wholesale money for these small busi- 
ness investment companies, 


HR. 8096 


A bill to amend the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Smal! Business Investment 
Act Amendments of 1959”. 

Src, 2. Section 103(4) of the Small Bust- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
rend as follows: 

“(4) the term ‘United States’ includes the 
Several States, the Territories and possessions 


pire Rico, and the District of Columbia;", 
ec. 3. Section 302(a) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Any debentures 
purchased by the Administration under this 
subsection during any fiscal year shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to one-half of 1 
per centum plus the rate charged the Ad- 
ministration, under the last sentence of sec- 
tion 4(c) of the Small Business Act, for 
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funds obtained during such fiscal year from 
the revolving fund established by such sec- 
tion 4(c) for the exercise of its functions 
under this Act.” 

Src. 4. The first sentence of section 303(b) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“To encourage the formation and growth of 
small business investment companies, the 
Administration is authorized to lend funds 
to such companies through the purchase of 
their obligations which shall bear interest 
at a rate (with respect to obligations pur- 
chased during any fiscal year) equal to one- 
half of 1 per centum plus the rate charged 
the Administration, under the last sentence 
of section 4(c) of the Small Business Act, for 
funds obtained during such fiscal year from 
the revolving fund established by such sec- 
tion 4(c) for the exercise of Its functions 
under this Act, and which shall contain such 
other terms as the Administration may fx.“ 

Sec. 5. Section 304 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PROVISION OF EQUITY CAPITAL FOR SMALL- 
BUSINESS CONCERNS 

“Sec. 304. (a) It shall be a primary func- 
tion of each small business investment com- 
pany to provide a source of equity capital 
for incorporated small-business concerns in 
such manner and under such terms as the 
small business investment company may fix 
with the approval, by regulation or otherwise, 
of the Administration: Provided, That if a 
company obtains stock in a small-business 
concern in exchange for equity capital elther 
by direct purchase, conversion of debentures, 
exercise of stock options, or other means, the 
terms of the transaction shall include a re- 
purchase provision whereby the small-busi- 
ness concern shall have the right to repur- 
chase such stock from the company at the 


option of the small-business concern as long. 


as the stock is held by or remains in the con- 
trol of the company. The repurchase price 
shall be the sound book value of the stock, 
determined at the time of the exercise of the 
repurchase option. 

“(b) Before any capital is provided to a 
small-business concern under this section 

“(1) the company may require such con- 
cern to refinance any or all of its outstanding 
indebtedness so that the company is the only 
holder of any evidence of Indebtedness of 
such concern; and 

“(2) except as provided in regulations 
issued by the Administration, such concern 
shall agree that it will not thereafter incur 
any additional Indebtedness, except interim 
or short term indebtedness, without first 
securing the approval of the company and 
giving the company the first opportunity to 
finance such indebtedness. 

“(c) Whenever a company provides capital 
to a small-business concern under this sec- 
tion, such concern shall be given the op- 
portunity to become a stockholder-proprietor 
of the company by investing in the capital 
stock of the company in an amount equal to 
not less than 2 percent nor more than 5 per- 
cent of the amount of the capital so provided, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administration.” 

Sec, 6. Section 305 (a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Each” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “It shall 
also be a primary function of each smali 
business investment company to make loans 
to small-business concerns and each". 

Sec. 7. Section 307(c) of such Act ls 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Section 3(c)(3) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 802-3) is 
amended by inserting ‘small business invest- 


eens company," after ‘homestead associa- 
on..“ 
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The Paul Barton Report: Forced Labor 
in the U.S.S.R. Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the recent Soviet visitors to our country 
and their good will tours of all seg- 
ments of American industry, I feel that 
this report is must reading for every 
Member of Congress—lest we forget for 
one instant the essential difference be- 
tween what these delegates say to our 
leaders, our statesmen, and our work- 


~ers—and the actual conditions which 
they encourage and perpetrate. 


The so-called corrective labor insti- 
tutions, the concentration camps of the 
U.S.S.R., should remind us, in the face 
of Russian protestations, of the dread- 
ful human cost of their factory produc- 
tivity and their slave labor work camp 
efficiency—a forced labor work capacity 
geared solely to the life spans of ‘un- 
fortunate men, women, and children. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp an article appearing in 
the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News 
of July 1959: 

FORCED LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. Tobar 
(By Paul Barton) 

On Sunday evening, May 17, 1959, Radio 
Moscow broadcast the message addressed to 
the central committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union by the participants 
in an important conference which had gath- 
ered together a large number of state secu- 
rity officers, in the presence of representa- 
tives of the government and of the par- 
ty. The following is a significant excerpt 
from that message: 

“The 21st Congress of the Communist Par- 
ty fully defined the role and the position of 
state security in the Soviet state, as woll as 
the tasks which it is to carry out in the po- 
litical service of the Communist Party. The 
resolutions of the congress emphasized the 
need for a continued reinforcement of the 
state security services. The congress also 
specified that numerous Government funo- 
tions are gradually to be transferred to the 
Jurisdiction of social organizations and that 
the repressive functions of the state are 
gradually to be reduced. We fully realize, 
however, that the reduction of repression in 
our country docs not in the least mean that 
we shall have less to do or the machinations 
of our enemies will decline.” 

LEGEND SHATTERED 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
shattering contradiction of official propagan- 
da which, especially with the help of credu- 
lous foreign visitors, would like to make the 
outside world belleve that the horrors of 
the Stalin era belong to an irrevocable past. 
And since, by being constantly repeated, this 
legend becomes increasingly widespread, we 
should be grateful to the officials of the po- 
litical police for having drawn up their mes- 
sage to central committce tn such character- 
istically clear and straightforward language. 

This is not the first time that the lics of 
the Soviet Government, so obligingly repent- 
ed by some Western experts and tourists, 
Have been shattered by its own servants, In 
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Tact, the same thing happens each time when 
experts in the subject of repression begin to 
discuss the problems of their trade, 

For example, there has been a great deal 
of talk about the so-called reform in the 
carrying out of the penalty of deprivation of 
liberty; In the prisons and camps, it has 
been claimed, attempts would henceforth be 
made to reeducate“ the detainees rather 
than punish them. But B. S: Utevskl, one 
of the Soviet experts best qualified in this 
sphere and the author of a handbook which 
was an authority in the thirties, The Soviet 
Polloy of. Corrective Labor,” Moscow, 1935, 
simply states that there is no such thing. 
This is what he writes in his article Funda- 
mental Problems of Soviet Legal Theory Re- 
lating to Corrective Labor,” published in the 
review Soviet State and Law, in March 1957: 

“Eyen the consequent carrying out of the 
task of reeducating the convicts does not 
mean that the task of punishment disap- 
pears from the work of corrective labor in- 
stitutions, * * * The very fact of seeing 
any contradiction between punishment and 
education constitutes on error.” 

Utevski returned to this theme in a report 
which he presented to a conference on the 
corrective labor law, which assembled in 
Moscow in May 1957 and of which the same 
review published a detailed report in its 
December 1957 issue. And it is by no means 
Utevski's personal opinion only. Other ex- 
Perts who took part in this conference ex- 
pressed an identical point of view. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from the report: 

“G. Z. Anashkin, S.S. Studenikin, and B. S. 
Nikiforov emphasized in their contributions 
the idea according to which the task of re- 
educating the prisoners should play the prin- 
cipal part. The proposal was made that dur- 
ing the first period of their punishment, the 
various categories of criminals should be 
Obliged to perform heavy manual labor, and 
should then, at the end of a specified period, 
be transferred to more skilled work. * * * B. 
S. Niktforoy showed that in the work of the 


Corrective labor institutions there are always 


Present, independently of the character of 
these institutions, certain elements of pun- 

ent which achieve the educational aim 
Only in the last resort and particularly by 
means of coercion, * * * B. S. Niriforoy em- 
Phasized, in this connection, that there is no 
Question of opposing the penalty to punish- 
Ment, but of determining the significance 
and the position to be accorded to the latter 
Which is, like education, one of the elements 
Of the penalty.” 

Thus although some of the policies of 
A. Y. Vyshinski, the infamous prosecutor 
in the witchcraft trials, have been treated 
With reserve for some time, his doctrine that 
€ducation is best practiced through punish- 
Ment and that, consequently, the more se- 
rere the punishment, the more effective is 
the education, are fully maintained. 


DECREE NEVER PUDLISHED 


oftesther example: official propaganda has 
3 ten spoken of the government's resolution, 
ated October 25, 1956, finally to do away 
With the concentration camps and to replace 
em by two systems of detention: prisons 
77 Corrective labor colonies; in pursuance 
1 the same decision, prisoners would, hence- 
8 be confined within the district in 
ence they normally lived, instead of being 
ported to distant areas. 
1 decree containing provisions of this 
3 has ever been published in the Soviet 
e Former inmates ot the cumps ot Vor- 
ta Inta, and Potma, whom I questioned on 
ag Matter after thelr repartiation in the 
Cst, had never heard of a transformation 
S the concentration camps in which they 
hase imprisoned into corrective labor colo- 
care. und some of them were still in the 
th PS In autumn 1957, that ts, a year after 
© alleged reform wns adopted. 
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Still more important, the report of the 
conference of May 1957 once more provides 
proof to the contrary. The Minister of the 
Interlor declared at the conference that, 


since the number of “corrective labor insti-. 


tutions” had diminished, “more favorable 
conditions have thus been created for an ef- 
fective control of the distant institutions.” 
There is thus no question, for the minister 
in charge, of liquidating the great complexes 
of camps set up in various God-forsaken 
places, at Kolyma, Norilsk, Vorkuta, and else- 
where, but only of organizing matters in 
such a way that they should cease to be 
states within a state, escaping more or less 
from the authority of Moscow. 

Furthermore, certain participants in this 
conference specified that the term correc- 
tive labor institutions” means prisons, 
camps, and colonies. This is what the report 
has to say about it: 

“The speakers maintained that the steps 
taken by the party and by the government 
to improve the work of the institutions 
within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
the Interlor have contributed in many ways 
to the consolidation of socialist legality in 
the work of these Institutions and especially 
in that of the corrective labor camps and 
colonies.” 

And further: 

“Considerable attention has been paid to 
the system of detention in the prisons and 
the practice of transferring the inmates of 
corrective labor camps and colonies to pris- 
ons, and vice versa,” 


SENT TO DETENTION CAMPS 


Moreover, since the supposed abolition of 
all such camps, a certain number of verdicts 
sentencing the accused to detention in a 
camp, have been reported in the Soviet pro- 
vincial press, for example in Bakinski Ra- 
bochi for November 14, 1956, Zarya Vostoka 
for December 2, 1956, Pravda Vostoka for 
February 24, 1957, Turkmenskaya Pravda for 
April 14, June 11, June 25, July 17, and July 
24, 1957. 

There is certainly no question of denying 
that the concentration camps and forced 
labor have undergone important changes in 
the last few years, and especially since the 
strikes and uprising in the years 1953-55. 
But it ls necessary first of all to clear awgy 
the confusion created by official propaganda 
and by nalve observers, and to state the 
basic fact that camps and forced labor still 
exist in the Soviet Union. For only on this 
basis is It possible to understand the changes 
of these last few years. 

In the last 10 years or zo, the Soviet forced 
labor system has been going through a seri- 
ous crisis. A glance at the data concerning 
the population of the country wil! suggest 
the reason for this. In 1940, the USSR. 
had between 193 and 196 million inhab- 
itants. Under normal conditions, it should 
by now have had more than 250 million. 
But the census carried out last January 
showed less than 209 million (Izvestia, 
May 10, 1959). The 200 million mark was 
not reached until spring 1956, 

The loss of some 40 million inhabitants 
which these figures reveal cannot be wholly 
attributed to military casualties or to the 
low birth rate during the war years. Mass 
deportations have also played an important 
part in bringing about this situation. 

This is demonstrated most clearly by the 
data relating to the numerical disproportion 
of the two sexos, which is very serious even 
when one considers the country as a 
whole. 

According to the census of last January, 
the total number of women exceeds that 
of men by 20 million. But this figure is 
trifling in comparison with Naum Jasny's 
estimates, based solely on official data. In 
1955, there were, in the kolkhozes (collective 
farms), only 3 adult men to every 10 adult 


women; so that, perhaps for 
in human history, the birth rate 
~ent, lower in rural areas than in cities, 

On the other hand, in the vast regions 
covered by enormous concentration camp 
complexes and peopled mainly 
and ex-convicts, there is a 
of women. For example, in the town of 
Norilsk, which forms the center of one such 
complex at the western extremity of eastern 
Siberia, the Japanese prisoners have col- 
lected, with admirable patience, all the data 
which it was possible to obtain. From this 
it appears that the numerical proportion of 
the sexes there was eight men to one 
woman, 

In the face of so alarming a demograph- 
ical situation, it was no longer possible to 
carry on the mass deportations at the same 
rate without causing irreparable damage to 
the national economy. After having drawn 
abundantly on the reserves represented by 
the satellite countries, the authorities, 
around 1950-51, were forced to recognize the 
fact that the sources of recruitment for 
the camps had dried up and that it was 
necessary, henceforth to make more efficient 
the exploitation of those prisoners who were 
already available, 

It was at last realized that the use made 
hitherto of the prisoners was not only in- 
human but also uneconomic. By way of il- 
lustration, we cite the Vorkuta conditions 
where there was one dead per sleeper in the 
construction of the railway; in the mines, 
vine: were two dead per every meter sunk in 

epth, 

The first steps toward greater efficiency 
aimed at a reduction of the death rate. 
Common-law prisoners were separated from 
political prisoners and subjected to less 
harsh conditions; food, clothes and medical 
services were gradually improved; the enter- 
prises attached to the camps, which had 
always worked with the most primitive in- 
stallatlons and tools possible began to get 
better equipment. Beginning with the sum- 
mer of 1953, they were transferred from the 
authority of the MVD and entrusted to spe- 
cialized economic ministries (mines, non=- 
ferrous metals, forest exploitation, etc.). 

As the capital invested in these enter- 
prises increased, the employment of phys- 
ically unfit men and the generally low 
output of the prisoners“ work became in- 
creasingly more burdensome economically. 
The release of invalids, the stimulation of 
productivity by offering inmates the hope 
of release before completion of their sen- 
tence, and the transformation of as many 
prisoners as possible into deportees became 
increasingly urgent. It is, however, typical 
that the government did not decide to adopt 
these reforms—<desirable from a strictly eco- 
nomic polnt of view—until the prisoners 
extorted it from them in a bitter struggle, 
through the strikes and uprisings which had 
broken out in the camps beginning in the 
spring 1953. 

What is the status of the concentration 
camps and of forced labor following these 
reforms? The total number of prisoners has 
decreased considerably. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who have been released 
from the camps have not become free citi- 
zens (if this term can be applied to any of 
the Inhabitants of the Soviet Union); they 
are obliged to remain in the district where 
they were imprisoned and to continue to 
work in the same enterprises as before. 
Thus, what has happened in most cases was 
merely a transfer from one category of forced 
labor to another. 

The decrease of actual prisoners in the 
camps varies from district to district. Very 
marked in the western part of the U.S.S.R., 
it grows less so as one travels eastward. 
The Japanese repatriated from Kolyma at 
the end of 1956 estimate that the number of 
prisoners in this vast system of camps in 
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northeastern Siberia has actually remained 
the same. The fact remains that many pris- 
oners have been transferred from camps in 
the weat to those in the east. 

INCREASE OF FORCED LABOR 


At the same time, there is an increase of 
forced labor in the prisons. In 1955, con- 
struction was started on a whole series of 
large new prisons—for example, at Kotlas, at 
Sverdlovsk, and at Novosibirsk. On the 
other hand, a report on the well-publicized 
prison of Butyrki in Moscow, published in 
Izvestia of September 13, 1956, shows that 
the prisoners are henceforth obliged to per- 
form forced labor, organized in a way similar 
to that practiced in the camps. This fact is 
confirmed in a study by B. S. Utevski, pub- 
lished in the review Soviet State and Law in 
March 1957. This author also states that 
the detention in prison should, after the re- 
forms of the camp-system, be inflicted on 
men who are to be punished with particular 
severity. This proposal was made into law 
by the new penal legislation, adopted Decem- 
ber 25, 1958. 

Pinally, there is the extension of forced la- 
bor without detention. During 1957, most 
of the Soviet Republics passed a “law aiming 
at the intensification of the struggle against 
antisocial and parasitic elements." 

This law authorizes the banishment of a 
citizen for a period of not less than 2 and 
not more than 5 years, without any judicial 
process, by a simple yote of a citizens’ meet- 
ing—if the verdict thus passed is confirmed 
by the executive committee of the soviet of 

è district or of the city. 

One can get an idea as to the application 
of this new law by reading in Pravda Vos- 
toka of July 13, 1957, that a kolkhoznik was 
condemned to be banished for 5 years for 
being too preoccupied with his individual 
garden-plot and for having neglected his 
compulsory work in the fields of the kolkhoz. 

On the whole, the present situation re- 
garding the concentration camps and of 
forced labor is clear enough. Because of the 
serious demographic crisis, and in conse- 
quence of the prisoners’ uprisings, the whole 
system is gradually falling to pieces. 

But the authorities are not, because of 
Present dimficulties, losing sight of long-term 
prospects. While throwing ballast over- 
board, they do what is necessary to sale- 
guard the essence of the institution through- 
out this critical period. Thus, they preserve 
the possibility of developing the institution 
in another direction, if a more favorable sit- 
uation should arise, 


The Crisis of a Continent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the RECORD a very timely and 
interesting address by a leading Mexican 
statesman, Dr. Exequiel Padilla. Dr. 
Padilla is-a former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico and at one time was a 
candidate for President of Mexico. 

Dr. Padilla's views, especially what he 
has to say about his countrymen whom 
he knows so well, and Latin American 
affairs generally with which he is so 
familiar, should be of considerable in- 
terest to us at this time. I commend his 
address to the attention of my colleagues 
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in the Congress and to the leaders and 
policymakers in the administration. The 
address was delivered on June 25, 1959, at 
the Lions Club in Mexico City. It is 
entitled “The Crisis of a Continent,” and 
reads as follows: 

Tue CRISIS OF A CONTINENT 


Tam delighted and thankful for this very 
cordial reception with which the distin- 
guished Lions Club honors me, and for the 
generous words of my friend Gen. Juan Felipe 
Rico. His sincere expressions have thrilled 
me, above all because they come from a great 
soldier of the Republic. I am also delighted 
to be in the company of the Ambassadors of 
our sister Republic. 

This continent is passing through a grave 
crisis of disunity. Nevertheless, the purpose 
of my discussion is not to deal with pessi- 
mistic considerations, but better still, to 
make certain that the growing disorders, the 
violences, and the discords have pressed our 
nations to concentrate in discovering and 
eradicating the causes which are producing 
them. 

Many times the darkness that surrounds 
us is but an indication of the coming of 
dawn. At present, there is one fact of lumi- 
nous evidence. And that is, that while the 
tyranny of totalitarlanism tries to crush the 
disquiet of the common man by the use of 
tanks, machineguns, and cannons, our demo- 
cratic doctrines answer with attitudes of 
understanding and justice. 

Here, in the West, we have the conferences 
of Lima, of Caracas, of Buenos Aires, of Wash- 
ington. There they have Hungary and Tibet 
bathed in innocent blood. In fact, our inter- 
national calendar of the Americas is full of 
conferences, conventions, agreements, and 
meetings that rapidly unfold in the,security 
of equality and in the respect of the sover- 
eignty of nations. What is most interesting, 
however, is the passionate participation of 
our Latin America. Latin America has taken 
a new step of leadership. Already the propo- 
sitions and the initiative no longer come 
solely from the United States. But now, 
what is most important is the proof that the 
Justified aspirations of our peoples are en- 
countering cordial, decided, and ardent sup- 
port of the entire continent. The rule and 
flood of words has ended, We have arrived at 
a level of accomplishments. We must disarm 
the subversive minorities, with irrevocable 
reality. Looking back, is a reactionary and 
destructive policy. The oracle of wisdom 
should be to look forward to the future, 

If we should search for a dramatic demon- 
stration of the idea that man and multitudes 
are what they belleve and think, we would 
find no more appropriate one than the con- 
vulsive situation of our Latin America. The 
tragedy of our people is being written from 
Moscow. And is the bankruptcy of our intel- 
Iigence so advanced, the capacity of our 
people and of our stateamen so limited that 
we do not have the ability to close the door 
against the powerful Soviet propaganda, that 
day to day, is poisoning the mind of America? 
The answer is to urgently mobilize the de- 
fensive spirit of our continent, 

And the first thing we must understand 
is that neither Mexico, nor any other coun- 
try of the world, can live in solitude or iso- 
lation. Let us turn our eyes, for a moment, 
on this Mexico of ours. What is the funda- 
mental problem of Mexico? One day, while 
I was President of the Congress of the Union, 
80 many years ngo I have not the desire to 
remember the exact date, a group of Con- 
gressmen and I presented ourselves to the 
National Palace to report certain electoral 
irregularities. President Calles listened to 
us attentively. I spoke effusively, frequent- 
ly mentiontng the “people” and the “rights 
of the people.” The President intérrupted 
me saying: “The people? What people? We 
have no people. We are making a people.” 
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These are the words of a statesman. 
Throughout our Revolution, from our agra- 
rian laws that destroyed the feudal system 
of the large landowners, from our labor laws, 
from the emancipation of fanaticism, from 
the education of the masses, from the bank- 
ing revolution, we have been constructing 
a country of free men, masters of their own 
destiny. But in spite of our remarkable posi- 
tive advances, we have only come half the 
way. Who of us can ignore the degrading 
situation of the immense majority of our 
workers, living on ruinous wages? High 
salaries are the product of modern tech- 
nology; the worker today, thanks to ma- 
chinery, produces twice of that which he 
produced in 1939, It is only fair and just, 
then, that the worker should share in the 
benefits of modern industrial techniques. 
But, this does not happen among us. Our 
incipient industrialization can scarcely ab- 
sorb a small part of our population, k- 
ing industries, capital, investments, tech- 
niques, and economic virility we can only 
count on a phantom market because of the 
lack of purchasing power on the part of the 
masses. And who of us can ignore the 
tragedy of our peons? Our farmers, dis- 
illusioned, ill-fed, fight an uneven battle 
with the indomitable earth; they need ma- 
chines, fertilizers, a: disinfectants, 
credits, education; because they do not 
have these things, they wander through our 
national and eyen foreign paths in search 
of opportunities for work, or they stay and 
vegetate in their little parcel of land, for- 
ever beaten by an impious hierarchy of en- 
trepreneurs and iniquitous agents who ex- 
ploit them. 

We have had and we still have patriotic 
statesmen, but all their efforts crash on the 
poverty that gnaws at the entrails of Mexico. 

Let us consider for a moment the prices 
obtained for our exportable products. Nei- 
ther the investment, nor the technique, nor 
the loans could serve us greatly if the prod- 
ucts created are to be sold at prices of en- 
slavement. With good reason our Govern- 
ment and the governments of Latin America 
strive tirelessly for just prices. It is a fact 
that we have received gigantic investments 
in the course of our history. In the period 
of 15 years after the war, tourism alone— 
not counting loans, nor foreign investments, 
nor money brought back by braceros—tour- 
ism alone has given us an average of $200 
million annually, that is to say, $3 billion 
totally or 40 billion pesos. This figure is 
about equal to the yalue of our total na- 
tional industrialization. But has the lot of 
the real Mexican people been improved by 
this? Certainly not. These enormous in- 
comes have contributed to build for a mi- 
nority some fabulous incomes whose privi- 
leges constantly menace the security of the 
Republic. And our people continue their 
way in the same heartbreaking poverty, with 
the ruinous prices and slave wages, 

We must then, insist that the United 
States, which is our principal buyer and our 
natural ally in continental prosperity, in the 
same spirit of justice with which its masses 
of workers have found remunerative prices 
for their productions, cooperate cordially in 
the effort to find a formula, diMcult but by 
no means impossible, for prices that will 
guarantee to Latin Americng level of income 
worthy of the liberty of America. The en- 
lightened opinion of the United States will 
not accept to purchase advantages for is 
economy at the price of permanent misery of 
the Latin American masses, Solidarity, 1s 
not a vain word, 

But how can we speak this language of 
justice in this and our other vital problems 
from a platform of provocation, animosity, 
and discord? That would be to ignore hu- 
man nature, 

Let us look reality face to face: All of our 
great problems stem from the Inck of money 
and we lack the necessiry resources and 
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the indispensable basis for a just economic 
interdependence. To erase the miseries of 
the people there is no substitute for the 
cordial union of the material and spiritual 
resources of the two Americas. Otherwise, 
our nations will continue living in a gloomy 
and vicious circle of misery, disquiet, sub- 
version, and dictatorship. 

The threats surround the people like an 
ever-increasing tide. It is then, the time 
now for true patriotism, which does not 
consist of sterile, arrogant, or suicidal atti- 
tudes but with decision to confront realities 
with a worthy and constructive spirit and 
to guard the vast horizons of the future 
generations. 

The present-day examples are marvelous. 
Let us look at Germany: Where would this 
great nation be If it would have lived these 
last years only remembering the destruction, 
the ruin, and the sorrow of its homes caused 
by the allied bombardments during the war? 
Far from such an attitude of paralysis, Ger- 
many only thought of the new generations 
that had to be saved, in the rehabilitation 
of its forces and of its spirit, and moved 
to make a strong friendship with its victors. 
And Japan? Hiroshima and Nagasaki still 
maintain their horrible imprints and there 
are still living beings with the scars of thelr 
disasters. Japan has not nurtured in its 
torn heart a sterile hate. But like Germany, 
rising above resentment and the dark clamor 
for vengeance, it has sealed a friendship 
with its enemy of yesterday. And both, 
Germany and Japan, have risen aboye the 
ashes, have given the world a wonderful 
example of recuperation and thelr new gen- 
erations march with a high heart, defying 
destiny. 

We have other dramatic examples: France 
and England have maintained a traditional 
enmity for years. During the war De Gaulle 
bitterly complained-of the unjust advantage 
England took of a wounded France. And 
you remember Winston Churchill, declaring 
With his marvelous ingenuity, that “of all 
the crosses that bowed him down none 
Welghed as much as the Cross of Lorraine"? 
Well then, only a few months ago many 
could have contemplated the tearful eyes of 
Churchill, when at the Hotel Martignon in 

, the President of France put on the 
t of the glorious ex-Prime Minister of 
Great Britain the Cross of Liberation, And, 
also only a few months past in the little 
French City of Colombay, two men were 
found together: De Gaulle and Adenauer 
Cancelling in an embrace of friendship the 
te that had existed and appeared inex- 
Unguishable in the hearts of their nations 
since 1870, 

Now then, we too have difficult, compro- 
Mises to make: the one, is to save the gen- 
dations that follow us from a future full of 
Petar and shadows, We recall that an- 
eer 400,000 citizens leave our country to 
Ook for work. While each night—tonight— 
millions of children are trying to sleep and 
appease their hunger, and each year 900,000 

ew human beings in n growing proportion 
Prusen themselves at the table where the 
hi therland cannot serve them a confident 
Ubsistence. And, this is happening to a 
2 race, of proven civilized power, to 
1 © builders of the pyramids of Chi Chen 
the 7 to the creators of the colonial art, to 
ioe Mexicans who haye made in 1910 a just 
th ‘olution, before which, no other people of 

ls earth hud attempted. 
t Finally, ladies and gentlemen, we must not 
at that America has the duty to cooper- 
= in this dramatic fight to free the world, 

Make liberty triumph over tyranny. Latin 
ü crica cannot abandon to its adversary, 

© citadel of its great destinies, 
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Anti-Americanism in Canal Zone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a rising tide of anti-American- 
ism beating against our Isthmian life- 
line in the Canal Zone. 

Panamanian politicians are now re- 
newing their threats to “take the United 
States before an international tribunal” 
—The Hague or the United Nations. 
One of their currently re-avowed objec- 
tives is to have set aside, as allegedly 
“contrary to international law,” that 
part of the 1903 treaty which established 
“in perpetuity” American rights in the 
Panama Canal Zone. The long-range 
aim of these agitators is “nationaliza- 
tion by the Republic of Panama” of the 
U.S.-built and U.S.-owned Panama 
Canal. Pending such expropriation, 
they clamor for another vast increase in 
the annuity paid by the United States to 
Panama, now $1,930,000, 

Two of the most vocal Panamanian 
politicos have this month publicly pro- 
claimed a plan to stage on Panama's 
next Independence Day, November 3, 
another riotous flag-planting in our 
Canal Zone. They called their 1958 in- 
yasion of our Canal Zone Operation 
Sovereignty.” 

Day-to-day developments at the Isth- 
mus now re-emphasize the need for 
broader public knowledge within the 
United States of the forgotten, and to a 
large extent never told, history of our 
rights and obligations at Panama. 

One brief, informative summary has 
come tomy special attention. Itis from 
a constituent in Brooklyn, the widow of 
my late friend John F. Stevens, Jr., 
whose distinguished father, as Chief 
Engineer, was the basic architect“ of 
the Panama Canal. 

The book review which I am calling to 
your attention says that “as Latin 
American Communist danger mounts, an 
understanding of the American position 
in threatened Panama becomes impera- 
tive.“ With this I agree; and so I am 
including in extension of my remarks 
the following complete text from the 
book review section of the August, 1959 
issue of the American Mercury: 

Witt PANAMA Be Next? 
(By John Lines) 

With the grave current news from Panama 
shouting at us from the headlines, this 
background book comes with unusual time- 
Uness. 

Mr. Harding has been a close observer of 
Panama events for over 50 years. In 1908, 
while on the editorial staff of the old New 
York World, he was given the assignment to 
secure the facts concerning alleged misuse 
of money in the involved intrigues which 
preceded the setting up of the Republic of 
Panama. He uncovered a sordid story, 
pointing the finger of guilt at William Nel- 
son Cromwell, the legal counsel for the 
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French company which originally attempted 
to build the canal, The story cast a serious 
reflection upon some of the decisions of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the World, 
published the story. Its repercussions were 
serious, In the final weeks of his adminis- 
tration, President Roosevelt was instrumen- 
tal in securing a criminal libel indictment 
against Joseph Pulitzer, as well as against 
the editor and publisher of the Indianapolis 
News, which had reprinted the story. The 
indictments came to nought, but in defend- 
ing himself, Pulitzer opened the lid on the 
closely guarded story of a group of top 
American financiers who had profited richly 
from the $40 million which the United 
States paid to the bankrupt French com- 
pany which sold its canal rights to us. The 
list included J. P. Morgan & Co., James Still- 
man, I. Seligman, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Douglas Robinson, Senator Chauncey H. De- 
pew, H. H. Rogers, and others, 

The story of Mr. Harding's search for the 
real Panama story a half century ago is still 
a thriller. We will not spoil it for the reader 
disclosing where some of the trails led 

im, 

In the intervening years, Mr. Harding has 
continued to watch the Panama situation 
with an alert eye. Today, he sees enemies 
of America’s basic interests scheming to 
bring about internationalization of the ca- 
nal. He is equally opposed to the current 


` billion-studded proposal to convert the canal 


into a sea-level passage. 

As the Latin American Communist danger 
mounts, an understanding of the American 
position in threatened Panama becomes im- 
perative. Mr. Harding's book, with its hith- 
erto untold history of the secret forces 
which have shaped events on the isthmus, is 
a valuable addition to our source material. 
It answers many questions which have hith- 
erto baffied Americans. 


John Nance Garner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, my il- 
lustrious predecessor in the Congress, 
John Nance Garner, will celebrate his 
91st birthday on November 22 this year. 

The Texas Legislature paid homage 
to this outstanding Texan by a resolu- 
tion. As the third Representative the 
15th District of Texas has had since 
John Nance Garner's retirement from 
this office in 1932 to serve as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am privi- 
leged to have the opportunity to insert 
the language of Texas Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No, 9 in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so that the Nation may 
see what the Texas Legislature has to 
say about our State’s senior leading 
citizen. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 

Whereas John Nance Garner is the only 
man in American history who presided in 
uninterrupted succession over both Houses 
of the Congress, first as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, 1931-33, and as Vice, 
President of the United States, 1933-41; and 
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Wherers this distinguished Texan, born in 
a humble cabin in Red River County on 
November 22, 1868, 3 years after the close of 
the War Between the States, and deprived 
of the advantages of formal education, re- 
moved to Uvalde County, became a self- 
taught lawyer and held his first public office 
in 1893 as county judge of Uvalde County; 
and 

Whereas John Nance Garner was elected 
to the Texas House of Representatives in 
1898, and beginning in 1903 he served 30 
years as U.S. Representative from the 15th 
Congressional District of Texas; and 

Whereas in 1932 the people of the United 
States, on the basis of his achievements ir 
national affairs, elected him to the office of 
Vice President; and 

Whereas in addition to his other public 
duties, Mr. Garner has made great contribu- 
tions to the preservation of the Texas heri- 
tage, having served as chairman of the U.S. 
Texas Centennial Commission and assisted 
in founding the University of Texas Me- 
morial Museum; and 

Whereas after serving as a leading Ameri- 
can statesman for half a century, John 
Nance Garner has become a legend in the 
legendary Lone Star State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
Texas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we join with his friends and 
admirers throughout Texas, the Nation, and 
the World in extending our grateful salute 
and best wishes to Mr. Garner, private citi- 
zen, now in noble retirement at his home in 
Uvalde as he approaches his 91st birthday. 

Hardeman; Crump; Alkin; Baker; Brad- 
shaw; Colson; Dies; Fly; Fuller; Gonzalez; 
Hazlewood; Herring; Hudson; Kazen; Krue- 
ger; Lane; Martin; Moffett; Moore; Owen; 
Parkhouse; Phillips; Ratliff; Reagon; Rob- 


erts; Rogers; Secrest; Smith; Weinert; 
Willis; Wood; Lieutenant Governor Ramsey. 
BEN 


President oj the Senate. 
WAGGONER CARR, 
Speaker of the House. 


Dispute Over Moscow Exhibit Points Up 
Need for U.S. Arts Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the conflicting views of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and some of his fellow 
artists as to the kind of paintings the 
United States should exhibit in Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., focuses new attention on the 
importance of establishing a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts, and, indeed, 
on the touchy question of the relation of 
the Federal Government to the arts. 

This is the conclusion of Thomas W. 
Ottenad, Washington correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He finds, 
= an 8 80 4 comprehensive arti- 

e pu at new: 

19, 1959, that— 88 

There is a surprising amoun 
the view that the ney! has — 7 5 
ernment to take a hand in efforts to raise 
the artistic and general cultural level of 
American society. 

Among those supporting this view are: Mr. 
Eisenhower, an amateur Sunday-type painter 
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whose taste In art tends to the classic and 
photographic; Nelson <A. Rockefeller, a 
bountiful patron of the arts; Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpnrer, Democrat, of Minnesota, who 
is scarcely ever on the same side of a political 
fence as the President or Rockefeller; Rep- 
resentative Frank THOMPSON, Jr., Democrat, 
of New Jersey, an advocate of culture by 
legislation; Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, and nearly 
every major artistic organization in the 
Nation, 


Iam very happy to be in this company 
on this issue. In fact, I am very happy 
to have had my bill, H.R. 7656, to estab- 
lish a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts, favorably and unanimously re- 
ported by the Special Education Sub- 
committee headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, ELLIOTT] 
on June 10, 1959, Everyone seriously 
concerned with the cultural status of our 
country is deeply indebted to the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee for their de- 
voted and painstaking work in this fleld. 
Due to their efforts this legislation, 
which has been before the Congress 
since early in 1955, will likely become law 
in this 86th Congress. 9 

As to the Moscow Fair, and the art 
we display there, Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpurey and I have declared that if 
we are going to have a cultural ex- 
change program with the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries then let us conduct it 
in an orderly, logical and mature fash- 
ion—in a way that will gain for our Na- 
tion the respect of artists and intellec- 
tuals throughout the world, rather than 
subject us to ridicule. - 

It does little good to appropriate sub- 
stantial sums of money for State De- 
partment and U.S, Information Agency 
programs of cultural exchange if the 
advantages of these programs are to be 
thrown away by hasty and thoughtless 
comments by high public oficials, 

Legislation to establish a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts which Sena- 
tor Humpurey and I have sponsored 
would, if enacted into law, create a vehi- 
cle to channel into governmental policy 
on the arts the balanced and mature 
judgment of many distinguished educa- 
tors, artists and supporters of cultural 
activities throughout our Nation— 
judgment which would tend to keep our 
country free of the scourge of “foot-in- 
mouth-disease” insofar as art and cul- 
tural activities are concerned. 

I Include here the text of my press re- 
lease pointing up the need for a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts, as well 
as the article from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch to which I have referred. 
Crre PRESIDENTIAL COMMENT ON ART AS 

ARGUMENT FoR FEDERAU ADVISORY COUNCIL 

ON THE ARTS 

Senator Huneat H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota,” and Representative FRANK 
Tompson, Ju, Democrat-of New Jersey, said 
today that President Eisenhower's recent 
statemient on the American art exhibit going 
to Moscow is “an example of why we ought 
to have a Federal advisory council on the 
arts.“ 

The coauthors of the International Cul- 
tural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956 termed the President's remarks 
at his last press conference (that in the fu- 
ture he would see to it that Government art 
jurtes would include one or two people who 
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know what America likes) most unfortu- 
nate. 

“If we are going to have a cultural ex- 
change program with the U.S.S.R., and other 
countries,” they pointed out, “then let us 
conduct it in an orderly, logical, and mature 
fashion: in a way that will gain for our Na- 
tion the respect of artists and intellectuals 
throughout the world, rather than subject 
us to ridicule.” 

“It does little good,” they said, “to appro- 
priate substantial sums of money for State 
Department and U.S. Information Agency 
programs of cultural exchange If the advan- 
tages of these programs are to be thrown 
away by hasty and thoughtless comments 
by high public officials,” 

The two Democrats have introduced legis- 
lation in the House and Senate this year 
which would create a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts—legislation which was fa- 
vorably reported by a Special Education Sub- 
committee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee on June 10. 

“Such legislation,” they sald, “would cre- 
ate a vehicle to channel into governmental 
policy on the arts the balanced and mature 
judgment of many distinguished educators, 
artists, and supporters of cultural activities 
throughout our Natlon—judgment which 
would tend to keep our country free of the 
scourge of ‘foot-and-mouth’ disease insofar as 
art and cultural activities are concerned.” 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 10, 
1959] 

Dispute Over Moscow Exurerr Srms Horr 
ror U.S. Art Bopy—Some PEEL THAT FED- 
ERAL Apvisory CouncIL WovLp Have PRE- 
VENTED TROUBLE OVER SELECTION OF PAINT- 
INGS 

(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 


Wasuinoton, July 18.—The conflicting 
views of President Eisenhower and some of 
his fellow artists as to the kind of paintings 
the United States should exhibit In Moscow 
focus new attention on the touchy question 
of the relation of the Federal Government to 
the arts. 

There is a surprising amount of support 
for the view that the time has come for Gov- 
ernment to take a hand in efforts to raise the 
artistic and general cultural level of Ameri- 
can society. 

Among those supporting this view are: Mr. 
Eisenhower, an amateur Sunday-type painter 
whose taste in art tends to the classic and 
photographic; Nelson A. Rockefeller, a boun- 
tiful patron of the arts; Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpurey, Democrat, of Minnesota, who is 
scarcely ever on the same side of a political 
fence as the President or Rockefeller; Rep- 
resentative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey, an advocate of culture by leg- 
islation; Secretary of Heaith, Education, and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, and nearly 
richly major artistic organization in the Na- 

lon. 

To a man, they all favor bills pending in 
Congress to create a new Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. The council would 
have two major purposes: to suggest ways for 
increasing interest and participation in the 
creative arts and to advise other Government 
agencies on artistic matters. 

The council's powers, while brond in scope. 
would be advisory only. It would have no 
authority to hire artists, commission works 
or conduct competitions. Cost is expected to 
be nominal at frst, perhaps no more than 
$50,000 a year. 


It could open the door eventually to Fed- 
eral financial support for the arts, a highly 
controversial proposal that has failed re- 
peatedly in the past, 

Hounrimzr and THOMPSON, cosponsors of 
the pending legislation, feel that the still- 
smouldering dispute over the Moscow éx- 
hiblt might have been prevented if the pro- 
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posed advisory council had been in existence. 
It would have provided “the balanced judg- 
ment which would keep our country from 
continually getting in hot water where the 
arts are concerned,” they said in a joint 
statement. i 

The dispute over the Moscow exhibit arose 
after Representative Francis E, WALTER, 
Democrat, of Pennsylyania, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
charged that half of the artists whose works 
were selected for the exhibition have rec- 
ords of amllatlon with Communist fronts and 
causes. The committee then conducted 
hearings on the matter. 

When Mr. Eisenhower was questioned 
about the controversy at a press conference, 
he said he would not censor works selected 
for the exhibit, but might take a hand in 
similar undertakings in the future. 

He described one of the works to be ex- 
hibited, a somewhat unflattering portrayal 
of an Army general, as a lampoon rather than 
a serious work of art, Those who had selected 
the paintings defended their choices, but 
later several paintings traditional in style 
were added to the exhibit. The explanation 
Was that they were intended to give balance 
to the exhibit. 

The pending legislation has had a strong 
bipartisan und. Rockefeller, & po- 
tential candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President next year, is credited by 
some people with initiating his party’s inter- 
est in the subject. 

Rockefeller helped draft legislation of the 
type now pending when he was an Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare, It was he who inter- 
ested Mr. Eisenhower in the matter. 

The President first proposed creation of a 
Pederal Advisory Council on the Arts in his 
state of the Union message in 1955. He told 
Congress at that time: 

“In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities.” 

Despite the President’s support, the plan 
ald not get very far. In 1956 a bill embody- 
ing his proposal was passed by the Senate, 
but it died in the House. In 1957 a similar 
measure failed to get out of committee, 

This time supporters of the plan think 
they have a better chance. 

“Prospects for the bill are better than ever 
before," remarked Representative THOMPSON. 

Chances are excellent that the bill will be 
enacted.” 

He explained that there Is no substantial 
OPposition to the measure and added: Fur- 
thermore, the idea of voting for Federal ac- 
tion in cultural fields has become more 
Widely accepted than it was in previous 


The need for Government action was 

by Secretary Flemming recently at 

hearings by the House subcommittee on spe- 
Cial education. 

g that there is “inadequate recog- 
nition of the fundamental importance of 
artistic endenvor in our national life,” Flem- 
ming pointed out: 

Our Nation has a rich tradition of 
achievement in the arts. We take justifiable 
Pride in our great museums, art galleries, 
and orchestras, 

í "Yet millions of Americans know paint- 
Ng and sculpture only in reproductions and 

ear great music only by recordings. We 
the Proud of the creative vitality of our 

eater, yet Uving theater is never seen in 
Vast areas of our Nation.” 

The projected Federal council would seck 
vors to remedy these`deficiencics, Flemming 
ere adding that increased development of 

tural and artistic interests “serves a dual 
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purpose in that it contributes to the well- 

of the individual by developing his 
creative abilities and, at the same time, it 
enables the Individual to further enrich our 
civilization.” 

Artistic organizations strongly endorsed 
the pending legislation. Elihu Winer, secre- 
tary of the National Council on the Arts and 
Government, an organization with members 
in all fields of the arts, told the House sub- 
committee that artists want the Govern- 
ment to give simple recognition to the 
contributions they have made to American 
life. 

“Art, like anything else,“ he warned, 
“flourishes best when its worth is recognized 
and its practitioners encouraged. It is false 
to assume that great art can only be created 
in adversity. 

“Individual works of art may be created 
under adverse circumstances, but it is a fair 
assumption that these are created despite, 
rather than because of, circumstances.” 

Only a scattering of artists has expressed 
opposition to the proposed legislation. They 
have voiced concern that governmental 
activity might infringe on their artistic free- 
dom or lead to socialized art. x 

The pending legislation would throw the 
weight and influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the fight that a few, dedicated 
private citizens and philanthropic organiza- 
tions have been waging to improve the cul- 
tural tone of American society. 

The proposed Advisory Council is charged 
with making studies and proposing 
methods “to maintain and increase the cul- 
tural resources” of the United States and to 
encourage “creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and partici- 
pation in and appreciation of the arts.” One 
of its primary objectives would be to seek 
ways of expanding “private initiative” in the 
arts and of bringing about cooperation of 
private interests with local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies in cultural programs, 

Recommendations by the Council would go 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for comment and transmittal to the 
President. 

Composed of 21 members appointed by the 
President, the Council would be assisted by 
an executive secretary and could call on ex- 
perts for additional aid. Council members 
are to have broad knowledge, experience or 
interest in one art field or more. Major art 
categories listed by the bill include radio, 
television, and varlous crafts along with 
painting, music, literature, and other tradi- 
tional art forms. The Council membership 
is to provide an appropriate balance of rep- 
resentation among these fields. 

Some supporters of the pending bill hope 
that eventually the Council will propose a 
program of Federal aid to the arts. With 
the weight of the Council behind it, they 
feel it may be possible to overcome Con- 
gress’ usual antipathy to art subsidies, 

About the only time the Federal Govern- 
ment has given direct assistance to the arts 
wns during the depression years of the 
1930's, but the purpose then was relief 
rather than art. Congress has denied to 
artiste the subsidy assistance it has given to 
farmers, railroads, airlines, shipbullders, and 
other elements of the American economy, 

While Federal activity in the field of the 
arts has increased markedly in the last 
decade, the United States still lags far be- 
hind many European countries In assisting 
cultural activities. Emphasizing the im- 
portance of expanded artistic and cultural 
programs, THOMPSON remarked: 

“Tt is certainly true that civilizations are 
remembered as much for their contributions 
to the fine arts, to literature, to painting, to 
sculpture, and by their architecture as they 
are by the battles which have reshaped the 
course of human history.” 
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Senior Citizens Annual Outing at Salem 
Willows, Mass. : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my remarks as the prin- 
cipal guest speaker at the annual outing 
of the Senior Citizens and Associates of 
America, Salem Willows, Mass., on July 
19,1959. Among the other speakers were 
Charles C. O'Donnell, president and leg- 
islative director of the Senior Citizens 
and Associates of America; State Repre- 
sentative Michael J. Carroll, of Lynn; 
and Attorney John J. Tobin, counsel for 
the Senior Citizens, 

My remarks at the outing follow: 


Greetings: Although I am neither a teen- 
ager nor a senior citizen, I am reminded 
that the one becomes the other in the 
course of a long and productive life. 

Many of the young people who are enjoy- 
ing themselves at the beach today have 
started on jobs that are building social secu- 
rity accounts that will provide for them in 
their old age. 

Perhaps some of them will look back 
across the milestones to this day, and be 
grateful for your determination to broaden 
and strengthen our national old-age pension 
system. 

You worked hard during the many active 
years of your lives to develop our Nation and 
its wealth, and to love and care for your chil- 
dren until ‘they grew up and were able to 
support themselves. 

Now it is their turn to help you through 
the group effort that we call social security. 

Eventually, when this program is com- 
plete, workers and employers, and the Gov- 
ernment which represents all, will cooperate 
to provide a comprehensive plan of benefits 
to all retired Americans, 

But that program is not complete today. 

Social security itself is in the process of 
growing up. 

Born in 1935, it Is only 24 years old, and 
it has much to learn, and to accomplish be- 
fore it reaches full maturity. 

The United States was the last of the es- 
tablished nations to recognize the need to 
provide for the wants of our elder citizens 
in their retirement. 

We started off cautiously, on the basis of 
old age and survivors or old age 
checks sent each month to those who were 
65 or older. 

But as the cost of living increased we found 
that upward adjustments of the benefits rates 
were required, even before we could improve 
on the program. 

With progress in public health, and medi- 
cal science, and in nutritional values the 
life span of our people ts steadily increasing. 

Experience in the field of social security 
revealed serious defictencies, 

We discovered that the monthly checks, 
such as they were, did not solve the whole 
problem. 

There were other needs, such as proper 
housing for the aged and provision for hos- 
pital, medical, and nursing home care, that 
were overlooked in the beginning. 

Since your able and faithful president, 
Charlie O'Donnell, first organized the Sen- 
ior Citizens and Associates of America, re- 
tired Americans have been campaigning for 
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a national old-age pension. This would be 
at the rate of $150 per month to insure a de- 
cent and comfortable standard of living at 
today’s prices. 

The aging veterans of World War I are 
seeking a pension at the same level, and with 
both groups working toward this objective, 
the prospects are improving for a general 
pensicn that will apply to all who reach the 
eligible age of 65; or possibly, 62. 

The increasing number of older people, in 
proportion to our total population, means 
that thelr influence on national policy and 
legislation will gain in strength year after 
year. 

Meanwhile, however, there are other bene- 
fits that can be won before the major goal 
comes into view. 

First among these is the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide the elderly with hospital 
surgical and nursing home care. 

This past week I submitted a statement to 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
Washington supporting H.R. 4700. This is 
Con: Foranp's bill to amend the 
Social Security Act by adding health insur- 
ance to the benefits. 

If, and when, this bill passes, it will mean 
that 60 days of hospitalization will be given 
in any 12-month period to those eligible 
for old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 
The cost will be pald from the Federal OASI 
‘Trust Fund to the hospital, physician, and 
nursing home which provides the services. 

A duly qualified physiclan or dentist must 
verify that such hospitalization is medically 
necessary. Such referral shall not be re- 
quired in an emergency where delay would 
be impractical. Where surgery may be 
needed, the individual may freely select the 
surgeon of his choice. 

If the patient is transferred to a nursing 
home from a hospital, and if the services are 
for an illness or condition associated with 
that for which he received hospital services, 
an additional 60 days of nursing home care 
will be paid for from the Insurance Trust 
Fund. In no case shall the combined total 
exceed 120 days in any 12-month period. 

This would cover those persons now re- 
ceiving benefits, as well as those who would 
be eligible if they applied. 

This proposed plan of health benefits 
would be of great assistance to aged per- 
sons, and to widowed mothers of young 
children who now have difficulty in acquir- 
ing private insurance, and are too often 
crushed by the expense of Uiness. 

Social security is not doing the job when 
it forces many of its so-called beneficiaries 
to seck public assistance with its degrading 
means test and when it fails to provide for 
hospital and surgical care. 

The Consumers League of New York re- 
ports that over 1,600,000 residents of that 
State are 65 years of age and older. More 
than 900,000 of them are currently receiving 
OASI benefits. Too large a proportion of 
these retired citizens must apply for public 
rellet to supplement their undernourished 
Checks, even when these combine OASI pay- 
ments and other private retirement benefits. 
„The league found that the rellef costa to 
New York State can be reduced and much 
unnecessary suffering for the older citizens 
can be avoided if the earnod retirement bene- 
fits of tho program are increased so that“ 
they are more nearly in keeping with changes 
in the cost of living which haye occurred 
during the past few years. 

This reinforces our contention that a na- 
tional pension of $150 per month is the only 
fair solution to this problem, 

Even when the Social Security Act was 
being formulated back in 1935, there was an 
awareness of the fact that health insurance 
should be provided in addition to monthly 
benefit checks, f 

Alter 24 years it's about time that we 
made some progress as a Nation toward fil- 
ling that vold. 
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The mounting number of the aged in our 
population, and the steady rise in the cost 
of medical care, will not permit the national 
conscience to evade its responsibilities to 
the older citizens. 

As so many people must turn to public 
relief to meet their daily Hying requirements, 
it is apparent that the present system of 
providing for the aged does not meet their 
needs, or fulfill the Nation’s duty to them, 

For most of the aged, private purchase of 
medical care Is impossible. 

And this financial problem occurs at a 
time when the infirmities of age require in- 
creased medical attention. 

Social security is not only a program to 
provide for the material needs of the aged. 
It must ever bear in mind their rights to 
human dignity. 

The aged rightly resent any questions by 
officials as to the resources of their children. 
They do not want anyone to contact their 
sons and daughters, and ask what they can 
contribute to the support of their parents. 

This is a matter of personal pride that 
should never be violated. 

With this in mind, social security, pen- 
sions, and health insurance for the aged 
must be a right to which they are entitled 
because of the Nation's obligations to them. 

Through organizations like the Senior 
Citizens and Associates of America, the gen- 
eral public is never permitted to forget that 
so much remains to be done before we de- 
velop a social security system that is worthy 
of the name. 

Not every one upon retirement can pack up 
and move to Florida. 

Most of us prefer to live in Massachusetts 
among the scenes and the people that we 
know best. 

After health insurance for the aged be- 
comes an established fact, Congress will then 
face the responsibility of providing more 
special housing units for the aged, where 
they can enjoy peace and quiet among those 
who share their interests and their hobbies. 

It is a pleasure for me to be a guest at 
your annual outing. 

I wish you every joy at this outdoor so- 
cial, increased by the knowledge that Con- 
gress is working on further improvements to 
social security legislation, At times, the 
rate of progress appears to be slow. 

But of this you can be sure; Social security 
is developing. 

Thanks to your efforts, it will become a 
bigger and better program in the not too 
distant future. 

Health insurance is the next forward step 
in promoting happiness with security for 
our senior citizens. 


Table Rock Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, a whole new era is beginning in the 
picturesque Ozarks. Table Rock Dam 
is initiating a new growth and develop- 
ment unparalleled in our history; and 
it could not happen to a finer group of 
Americans or to a finer, more beautiful 
areas. 

Many words have been spoken in this 
House about the tourism and recrea- 
tional values of flood-control projects; 
but the Table Rock story is a case his- 
tory that is worthy of study. No one 
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has told this story more vividly than the 
reporter who wrote about it in the 
Springfield Leader and Press under the 
heading “The Table Rock Land Story: 
She's a Big Ol’ Girl.” 

I include this article in the Recorp 
today for the consideration of those who 
are interested in the dollar values of rec- 
reational facilities that accompany flood 
control projects like Table Rock Dam: 


Tue TABLE Rock LAND STORY: SHE'S a Bic OL’ 
Gm.. 


The big boom of Table Rock is on. 

From Blue Eye to Branson, Cape Fair to 
Cassville, Hollister to Hideaway Golden to 
Gobbler's Mountain, a new era—the Table 
Rock era—has been born after a gestation 
period of almost half a century. 

And neither the land nor most of its 
people will ever be the same. 

All across its 837 miles of shoreline, 
sweeping its thousand arms like a friendly 
monster across, the I-told-you-so faces of 
Barry, Stone, and Taney Counties, Table 
Rock Lake has become the most talked- 
about new reservoir in America. 

A dozen years and several million dollars 
from today, it stands a good chance of be- 
ing one of the most popular. 

In the eyes of many, the development so 
far has been “absolutely fantastic.” Early 
activity certainly has been feverish. 

Real estate prices have sky-rocketed; some 
50 resorts and numerous recreation areas 
are currently being carved out of lakeside 
property; hundreds are buying land for re- 
tirement homes or weekend cottages; specu- 
lators and promoters have latched on to 
other desirable tracts with an eye toward 
the future; complete new towns have been 
mapped out. 

Despite it all, only the surface has been 
scratched. 

“She's a big old girl,” said one old timer 
last week at Cassville. “You come back in 
10 years and you wouldn't know where you 
were.” 

Everywhere you go in the vast reservoir 
area, there's talk of a new residential or 
commercial development, or swank resort. 
When the lake is full—probably late this 
year—more of the talk is expected to erupt 
into the reality of construction. 

“Folks are just waiting for the water,“ is 
the word over and over again. When the 
lake finally rises to power pool stage, many 
will lead you to believe a combination of the 
Florida land boom and the California gold 
rush will be on, Ozarks style. 

The boom will be there—is there—but in 
n more subducd manner, other observers al- 
low. 

Real estate salesmen, promoters, develop- 
ers are almost as numerous as the natives. 
In fact, most of them are natives, some of 
whom are still sitting on land farmed by 
their granddaddies and just waiting until 
the right opportunity—or price—comes 
along. 

Outsiders are flocking in by the hundreds. 
Wichita residents are buying building lots 
hand over fist, as are individuals and com- 
bines from Kansas City, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and St, Louls, 

Roy Chaffin, Branson real estate broker 
whose firm probably has handled more Table 
Rock property than any other company, re- 
cently sold lakeside lots to five persons from 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

And a woman now Hving in Carncns, Mrs. 
Barnard Houghen, has purchased 176 acres 
to develop a boys’ camp on the Indian Creek 
arm of the reservoir. 

Recent buyers In other arcas have includ- 
ed Chicagoans, New Yorkers—and, of course, 
a great many Springfieldians, 

“Outside of Missouri,” says Howard Foster, 
who runs a grocery store ot Cape Fair and 
owns 160 acres near the new Capo Fair boat 
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dock which he hopes to develop, "I'd say 
most of the buyers are coming in here from 
Kansas." 

Added another central reservoir resident: 
“Why, you see more Sedgwick County, Kans, 
(Wichita), cars here than you do Missouri 
cars.“ 

What are people paying for their prop- 
erty, a good deal of which still remains un- 
developed? 

You can pay your money and take your 
choice, 

“Prices,” says Leon Fredrick, publisher of 
the Stone County Republican, at Galena, 
and a former Springfield and Monett resi- 
dent, "range from reasenable to ridiculous.” 

Puts in Means Ray, wily old editor of the 
Cassville Democrat: Some of that land 
why, you couldn't have got that kind of 
money for it if you'd scattered gold nuggets 
on It.“ 

Most real estate people claim prices aren't 
out of reason yet. 

However, Glenn Hall, Cassville theater 
owner who has leased the commercial boat 
dock at Campbell's Point from the city of 
Cassville, points out that Corps of Engineers 
Officials at Little Rock told him recently that 
“they'd never seen a lake where land values 
had increased as they had here.” 

It's no secret that some of the rocky land, 
which might have brought $5 to $25 an acre 
before the 866 million dam was built, is now 
bringing as much as $2,000 to $3,000 an acre— 
in large tracts, 

Single lots can be bought for anything 
from $250 to 83,500 each, the higher ones 
usually offering better roads, easier access 
to the lake, and sometimes electricity or 
Water. 

Earl Hood, who grew up in the Viola area, 
site of the new central crossing for the 
reservoir, is one who is selling his land—300 
acres of it—in big packages to developers. 
One tract went for $100 an acre (“I just 
about give that one away"); and another for 

an acre, 

“Nobody was harder again the dam than 
I was. We couldn't hardly understand it,” 
Hood says. “It ruined us old boys—our old 
native way of life is gone—but I've tried to 
be sensible about it. I'm boosting it now 

tead of cussin’ it. And most of the other 

¥8 18, too,” 

“Besides,” he laughs, “I don’t give a damn 
What they do with the land. I bought me 
a farm up near Cassville.” 
ints ally, one Branson renltor believes the 
t d in harder to sell now than it was a 
ew years back, 

Wee figures it this way: Before the dam 
one bullt, land could be sold to speculators 
8 O were willing to gamble that there'd 
ventually be a dam and water in front of 

„ Property, 

Now.“ he says, “we're selling mostly to 

viduals who want to buy homes or build 

ts themselves. They're more conserva- 

ve with their money, and they don't want 
pel ert with it. They want to be sure 

t water is going to be there before they 
Sive up their hard-earned cash.” 

A Cassvilie man, who has handled scores 

— transactions involving lake property in 
© western and central part of the reser- 

Voir, believes that only the best bait must 
|, otered before people begin to bite. 

b Buyers want water and they want access. 
y grab," he says, they've got to have good 

roads if their property is going to move." 

Most are happy with the type of develop- 
Ment so far. Says Ted Durbin, who runs the 
Durbin Realty Co. nt Cassville and is push- 
‘28 property in the Shell Knob-Viola area: 
We've got some of the finest people coming 
here. Real substantial people. And 
they're planning on building nice homes, 

Durbin and others agree that a “good lot— 
one that folks would be happy with“ is 
telling for a minimum of €1,000, with most 
Boing for $1,250 to $2,500. Few fishing 
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shacks are going in; most are substantial 
homes or cottages. 

Lyle Chamberlin, whose Hideaway devel- 
opment on the James River arm south of 
Cape Fair is probably the oldest (13 years) 
on the new lake, has more expensive lots (up 
to $3,500), but also is throwing in electricity, 
water, and roads in the purchase price. 

Within a few years, they figure, total in- 
vestment in reservoir residences and resort 
property could be $25 to $30 million—possi- 
bly even #50 million. 

“I certainly don't think all this is a flash 
in the pan," says investment broker Elser- 
man. 

Adds his partner, Chaffin: “I'd like to live 
another 20 years just to see how this thing 
turns out.“ 

‘There are now 42 homes and weekend cot - 
tages in Chamberlin's development, 8 
others under construction, 2 motels pro- 
posed and a business district laid out. 

“Lots aren't moving too well right now,” 
he admits. “The lot season really hasn't 
opened up yet. And folks are still waiting 
for the water to come up.” Eventually, he 
hopes to develop Hideaway in an area simi- 
lar to Rockaway Beach. 

You can throw a rock in almost any direc- 
tion, or from any arm of the giant reservoir, 
and hit a proposed development. Some of 
them are fabulous proposals—including 
hundreds of thousand-dollar lodges, landing 
Strips, private clubs, etc, But only a few 
actually have homes on them now. 

Most of the bigger developments carry col- 
orful names. There's Gobbler's Mountain, 
Shore Acres, Kimberling Cove, Kimberling 
Heights, John Q. Hammons’ Kimberling 
Hills, Coombs Ferry, Vista Haven Beach, Val- 
ley View Beach, Indian Hills, White Rock 
Bluff, Coney Island, Trail's End, Sportamen’s 
Club, Lakeland Addition, W. W. Johnson's 
Table Rock Heights, Buttermilk Springs, 
Hideaway, Royle Point, Park Crest, High 
Dive, Rainbow Shoals, Flying Hoot Owls, 
Ants Creek Arm, Lakeview Acres, Nichols 
Heights. 

Rainbow Shoals is proposed as a model 
community of 1,500 homes bordering on 
White River just below the dam. A group 
of Kansas City businessmen is developing 
this tract, although only one home is now 
under construction. 

Other developments are planned in the 
Eagle Rock, Golden, Shell Knob, Viola and 
Blue Eye sreas, with the Long Creek arm 
proving to be a popular spot. 

In addition to the residential developments, 
many of which propase shopping centers 
and a resort area with them, “a world of 
small resorts is going in,” says Bethel Eiser- 
man, a partner of Chaffin’s in a Branson 
development company (Valley View, Vista 
Haven, with Interests also in Rainbow 
Shoals 


J. 

Most activity seems to be centered from 
the dam down the Long Creek Arm and up 
around Kimberling Bridge on Route 13. But 
everywhere on the reservoir, the signs are 
there: That the boom has started. 

Bulldozers are busily scraping off hilltops 
and carving roads into the development 
areas. Scores of home are under construc- 
tion, ranging from fishing shacks of $1,000 
or others to sprawling residences costing up 
to $35,000 and 640,000. 

Galena, seat of Stone County (in which 
about 75 percent of the reservoir lies), is 
bustling, as are Reeds Spring, Crane, Cape 
Fair, and other communities. 

In a Galena abstract office, two more per- 
sons had to be hired, doubling the staff, to 
take care of the flood of abstracts brought 
about by land transactions. 

“It’s just beginning to catch on here,” 
pointed out a Cape Fair resident. “And 
when it does, it'll really go.“ 

“It's just in its infancy here in Cassville,” 
adds Bob Mitchell, “but activity has picked 
up a lot in recent months.“ 
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Others say, with a twinkle in their eyes, 
that several people are moving in from such 
established resort areas as Bull Shoals, Lake 
Norfolk, and Lake of the Ozarks because 
of the Table Rock potential 


Courageous Action by Members of Con- 
gress Needed To Pass a True Labor 
Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, labor finds 
itself in a most peculiar position. In its 
fight to keep punitive outright antilabor 
legislation from being passed it finds it- 
self stymied by two significant factors: 
The charge of the McClellan committee 
on abuse of power, racketeering, and 
union leader corruption and the brakes 
put on normal wage contract negotia- 
tions by employees who are getting 
tough with labor because they feel that 
the Senate committee and the Kennedy 
bill have put labor behind the public 
opinion eight-ball. 

This is reflected by the scared to moye 
attitude of a great number of Congress- 
men. Many of the present Members of 


their political arms, COPE, PAC, or the 

These same Members of Congress find 
themselves on the proverbial “horns of 
a dilemma.” Do they support labor's 
opposition to the Kennedy-Ervin Senate 
passed bill or do they follow the NAM- 
chamber of commerce lines of “attack- 
ing the leaders” and “protecting” the 
rank and file? They know that the at- 
tacks on Hoffa, the Teamster officials by 
the Senate committee and other racket 
witnesses is not truly indicative of the 
normal climate within the ranks of 
union officials. 

They also know that the rank and file 
can be easily led to believe that, union 
officials without designating their own 
particular local and international offi- 
cers, are crooked and arbitrary, and thus 
keep the political favor and support of 
their local area labor groups. 

However, it comes down to a basic 
principle and one that each Member 
must answer before he votes on labor- 
reform laws. He must decide whether 
the bill is one that actually reforms the 
known evils, or does it, by using reform 
as a blind, really aim at the destruction 
of unions as economic as well as political 
powers. 

If it is determined by the majority of 
the honest and worthy union leaders 
that the legislation is bad for the future 
of the labor movement, the politician 
will have to decide in some cases between 
loyalty to the union movement which 
contributed much, in both work, time, 
and finances to his success or to gamble 
on the antiunion public opinion of the 
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moment to insure his own personal suc- 
cess at the polls, 

This does not mean that all the votes 
will be either labor controlled or cor- 
poration controlled, There are some 
Members who will try to do a good and 
honest job, to evaluate the legislation on 
its merit and in all probability, this group 
would decide the issue if labor's friends 
and enemies stayed in their respective 
camps, 

None of the congressional Members 
whose allegiance is to the NAM, corpor- 
ate interests, and chamber of commerce 
viewpoints, will sway over to labor and 
give the unions a vote if the legislation 
is punitive but it looks like a number of 
labors’ friends are ready to walk arm in 
arm with the group who always opposed 
labor legislation designed to help labor. 

The real answer of course rests in both 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and the action of Congress as a 
whole when the bill comes up for a vote. 

If an honest effort is made to pass 
antirackets legislation it should pass 
overwhelmingly, but if this same anti- 
rackets reform bill is made into an anti- 
union bill, then it should be defeated. 

Many of the politicians, especially on 
the Democratic side, are excusing their 
lack of courage in the face of this simple 
issue by saying one of two things; either, 
“Oh well, I can win without labor,” or 
“I am sorry to do it, it’s my first vote 
against labor, but the people back home 
demand it and I cannot be elected with- 
out the independent voters.” 

These two statements are heard every 
day without solicitation. You will note 
that both statements are made in the 
interest of the politician with no regard 
for the interests of labor. Their own 
elections come first and I guess, that is 
the right attitude, but one cannot help 
but think that if this attitude causes bad 
legislation to be passed, the harm to labor 
will eventually effect the whole economy, 
not excluding the weak-livered, spineless 
Politician. 

Today labor is on the receiving end of 
bad publicity, bad public press, and bad 
public opinion, 

Industry has gone through that phase 
atid in the process learned to know its 
friends, labor will do the same, It will 
not be too long, if wages freeze or are 
lowered, if unemployment becomes static 
for 5 to 7 million production workers, 
if nonproduction workers find their carn- 
ing getting lower, if profits continue to 
soar, if foreign imports keep climbing, 
and American investors put their money 
in foreign competitive enterprises, if 
nonunion workers find out that union 
efforts benefit them directly in propor- 
tion to union contracts, if money be- 
comes tighter and loans more expensive, 
if all these things happen, on the next 
swing of the pendulum, the time will 
come when the “get labor” programs will 
again kecome the “get industry” pro- 
grams, 

It is the job of Congress to avert these 
periodic antisomebody swings. In the 
interest of present as well as future do- 
mestic peace on the labor-management 
front, this Congress should turn its back 
on both the hate-labor groups that want 
to destroy labor as well as the hate-man- 
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agement group that refuses to acknowl- 
edge the need for remedial reform legis- 
lation in the field of labor laws dealing 
with racket influences, personal gain and 
conflict of interests. 

Speaking as a Member supported by 
labor for over 25 years and yet not at 
odds with management, respecting both 
the viewpoint of labor as well as indus- 
try, I belleve the following guide lines 
should be adhered to: 

First. A true reform bill aimed at 
curing the abuses found, not alone in 
labor unions, but in almost all other en- 
deavors of a public or semipublic nature. 

Second. All union constitutions and 
bylaws to contain all guarantees as 
granted by our national Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. 

Third. Give all members the same 
rights in elections, complaints, right to 
sue with proper cause and justification 
union officials with costs of suit to be 
paid by union if member’s case is won in 
court. 

Fourth, Leave all internal handling of 
union meetings to the locals and any 
violation of member's constitutional or 
civil rights to be proper cause for com- 
plaint and investigation by the Secretary 
of Labor and removal of officers found 
guilty of such behavior. 

Fifth. Leave labor-management sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley dealing with 
picketing, boycotts and hot cargoes with- 
in the NLRB and amendments to same 
to be part of separate legislation. 

Sixth. Make reporting of finances, 
conflicts of interest, and election results 
mandatory to the Secretary of Labor. 

This kind of a bill could pass and stay 
somewhere within reason as to size, in- 
terest and, especially enforcement. Why 
pass legislation that, as Dean Dugan 
of the Graduate School of Law, George- 
town University says, “could well create 
a democracy of minorities in the union 
hall and anarchy on the building site.” 
The Taft-Hartley Act has been called a 
“full employment act for lawyers,” he 
continued, but “if this act passes, the 
cup will runneth over. You'll need a 
lawyer in front of you, one behind you 
and one at each side of you every mo- 
ment of the day.” 

“What I'm really afraid of,” said Mr. 
Dugan, is the possibility that the bill's 
complex criminal provisions “will make 
responsible members of unions afraid to 
run for office.” 

Walter Lippmann, well-known colum- 
nist, warned that political demagogs 
had stampeded the Senate. In his view 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill as it emerged 
from committee was in no sense a soft 
or timid affair. Furthermore, “it is not 
often that a powerful special interest” 
supports laws to regulate itself and in- 
vites public disclosure of its intimate and 
internal affairs, 

“When such an extraordinary thing 
occurs,” continued Mr. Lippmann, one 
might fairly expect Congress to seize the 
opportunity to get the agreement signed, 
sealed, and ratified.” 

Responsible labor has supported reform 
legislation at all stages. However, this 
is not what happened because on the 
Senate floor numerous attempts were 
made to amend the measure, culminat- 
ing in the McClellan amendment. ` 
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It is interesting to note that it only 
took 4,323 words to make up the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but the 
Kennedy bill requires better than 6,000 
words to give labor a so-called consti- 
tution for rank and file. 

If the Congress wants to create a real 
issue for the future, let it pass the mas- 
querade bill that came from the Senate. 
“The Senate through its ill-considered 
and ill-advised amendments changed 
the bill into one which we sincerely be- 
leve would do grave and irreparable 
harm to the U.S. trade union move- 
ment.” 

There are forces seeking to capitalize 
upon the corruption issue and deter- 
mined to use it as a vehicle for the pas- 
sage of legislation which would, under 
the guise of labor reform, do damage to 
legitimate trade unions and legitimate 
trade union activities. 

“This is exactly the situation today.” 

The principal objections to the Senate 
3 of the Kennedy bill are as fol- 


ows: 

First. If enacted, this legislation would 
require unions to accept every person 
who applies for membership. As a re- 
sult it would be impossible for unions to 
deny membership to (Communists, 
crooks, or company spies who might try 
to infiltrate union ranks, 

Second, The bill presumes to guaran- 
tee equal rights for members. In prac- 
tice it would mean that the Government 
would decide who was eligible to run 
for union office, since the bill invalidates 
provisions of union constitutions which 
prohibit Communists and other destruc- 
tive elements from becoming candidates. 

Third. Federal courts are substituted 
for normal, democratic trade union pro- 
cedure, thereby exposing unions to re- 
peated lawsuits by company agents, 
Communists or disgruntled candidates 
rejected by their fellow-members. 

Fourth. Local union officers are 
threatened with 2 years in prison and 
$10,000 fines for such reasonable rulings 
as denying a drunk the right to speak 
at a meeting. An entire local union can 
be jailed for disciplining a worker who 
led a wildcat strike, 

Fifth. Employers are permitted to 
conceal antiunion expenditures. For 
example, an employer could maintain a 
regular, full-time labor spy on his pay- 
roll and never have to report it. 

Sixth. Federal courts would be given 
the power to decidé for what purposes 
union funds may be spent. Union offi- 
cials are exposed to civil and criminal 
prosecution for carrying out a member- 
ship vote to extend strike ald to another 
union. A single company spy could 
keep a union or its officers in court all 
year, every year. 

Seventh. New bans are imposed on 
peaceful picketing. There is an open 
invitation to unscrupulous employers to 
escape legitimate union organization by 
signing back-door, sweetheart contracts 
with corrupt locals. 

One must, of a necessity, keep before 
him the goal of doing the greatest good 
for the greatest number. One of the 
weaknesses of the present Kennedy bill 
gives tho minority power intended by 
all constitutional law to be reserved to 
the majority, 
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The American Legion in its latest bul- 
letin had this to say: 
A democratic principle permits free 
* + the sounding off on ideas, 
etc,, but the majority also rules. In con- 
sidering resolutions at department and na- 
tional conventions, let's be sure that major- 
ity rule is well founded. 


No union can haye an agenda, its rules 
cannot be enforced at a local meeting 
and a union official is not given a copy 
of charges against him nor is he allowed 
any financial support for legal help 
against unfounded charges, while the 
accuser remains in secret, but can call 
upon the union to pay for his costs and 
expenses. 

It is the most cockeyed unreasonable 
and idiotic approach ever advanced by 
intelligent lawmakers, and one wonders, 
if they were actually motivated by a sin- 
cere desire to really write reform laws. 

There has been so much printed in 
both the public as well as the private 
press including the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp that I believe the viewpoint of labor, 
as expressed by the following editorial 
from the Allied Industrial Worker's 
magazine, may be helpful in keeping our 
balance in this most important issue to 
be debated soon by Congress: 

Pree trade unions are a bulwark of democ- 
racy. They extend political democracy into 
economic life by assuring us rights as citi- 
zens of industry as well as citizens of the 
community, the State and the Nation in 
Which we reside. . 

Dictators have understood this fact well. 
They have always found it necessary to de- 
Stroy free trade unions as a first step in 
ascending to power Yet, while dictators 
have come and gone the free trade union 
Movement still lives on. 

This fact needs to be rensserted now more 

ever. There are those today who would 
have us believe that American unions, 
rather than preserving democracy, are en- 
gaged in wholesale denial of the rights of 
Union members. This is simply not true. 

While any aggregation of 18 million men 
and women will have its Judas Iscarlots the 
facts clearly indicate that unions are still 
democratic organizations whose members 
and leaders are devoted to the democratic 
way of life. 

Will the proposed labor reform legislation 

Prove on the existing rights of union 
Members or will it merely put a megaphone 
in the hands of loudmouths? — 

: Do the authors of a so-called bill of rights 
or union members scek reform or revenge? 
Are we supposed to have confidence in Sena- 
tor MCCLELLAN'S alleged concern for the 
rights of union members when he showed 
30 little concern for the righta of citizens 
oe own State during the Little Rock 


8 Senators have described the final 
Mate version of the MCCLELLAN Amend- 
ments as “watered down.“ However, public 
Teports indicate that southern Senators 
2 for the amended version because they 
elt that their enthusiasm for the rights of 
berg members might be misinterpreted, 
the becouse they were in disagreement with 
© original measure. Their constituents 
wight think that they supported universal 
PPlication of the rights sought for union 
members. This, of course, was not the case: 
is some corruption in the labor 


ovement, There is also corruption in 
EEE a industry, politics and other walks 
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Do we pass one set of laws dealing with 
corruption in business, another set dealing 
with corruption in industry ahd yet an- 
other dealing with corruption in politics? 
Of course not. 

We pass laws against corruption, period. 

Violation of the law is violation of the law 
regardless of who the guilty party is. If 
violators have gone unpunished then there 
have been failures in law enforcement, not 
in lack of law. 

The McCuetian committee hearings have 
destroyed out perspective. The committee's 
parade of witnesses alleged to be guilty of 
some evil act has led many to conclude that 
unions are dominated by corrupt officials. 

Let’s set the record straight, Senator 
McCLELLAN has interrogated an infinitesimal 
fraction of the leadership of American 
unions. He has revealed nothing more 
profound than the fact that a fraction of 
Union leaders are abusing their position of 
trust. 

Unions are still living examples of democ- 
racy in action. They will remain that way. 
Proposed legislation will add nothing to this 
fact. However, if enacted, it will take away 
by making it difficult, yes, even impossible 
for responsible union officers to perform the 
duties of their office, 


Out entire system of Government is 
based upon rights, and rights of major- 
ity, rights of minority, but each must 
respect the other in their true prospec- 
tive. Under the Kennedy bill provisions 
a majority, no matter how great it may 
be, will be subject to the whims and 
desires of even a single disgruntled, 
eo or just a troublemaking mem- 

T. 

Let us see the will of Congress in ac- 
tion. Shall it be the will of Congress to 
reelect itself at any cost or shall it be 
a of Congress that right shall pre- 
vail? 

It will be interesting especially to 
watch the four divisions of Congress op- 
erate on this delicate political subject. 
zoa divisions as I see them are as fol- 

OWS: 

First. Republicans. For political rea- 
sons, vast majority for real tough law 
against unions. 

Second. Democrats. Natural leanings 
to soften approach with punitive fea- 
tures left out. 

Third. Southern block. Strong lean- 
ings toward GOP position for a tough 
bill going beyond racket control and get- 
ting into Taft-Hartley labor-manage- 
ment features. 

Fourth. Ultra-Liberals, and so forth. 
Want any bill, good or bad, prefering 
good, but will take bad since their in- 
terests are all contained in the fight for 
self preservation in the political arena. 
ac want labor support, but not the la- 

1. 

In this atmosphere the danger to la- 
bor is serious and one not to be dis- 
coun by any slogans or catch phrases. 

No one wants to protect the crooks in 
or out of labor, but all fair-minded per- 
sons in or out of labor recognize the 
danger in the present situation. It will 
take hard, courageous action and work 
by the Members of Congress to undo the 
Senate action end to-pass a true reform 
bill protecting all the people no matter 
what their fields of endeavor and activity 
may be. 
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The Shield of Privilege 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Boston 
Globe on July 15, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SHIELD OF PRIVILEGE 
(By Uncle Dudley) 

Attorney General Rogers has warned Fed- 
eral officials that they have not been licensed 
to libel and slander people, despite recent 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In these cases Government executives were 
declared inyulnerable to sult for statements 
made in line of duty. An admiral was ac- 
corded “absolute privilege” in circulating a 
letter which explained why he had with- 
drawn recognition from a union at the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard. So was an agency head 
for issuing a press release denouncing two 
discharged employees, 

The Attorney General has reminded offi- 
cials that statements, to be protected, must 
be in the discharge of their duties. Mr. 
Rogers added that any who might make ir- 
responsible use of the privilege could be 
disciplined, even discharged. 

The right under certain circumstances to 
publish or speak without fear of civil or 
criminal action is essential to the function- 
ing of society. That is why privilege at- 
taches to certain statements, which can be 
safely made, repeated and printed. This 
is broadly extended in Massa- 


Here, as elsewhere, no damages can be 
collected for speeches in the legislature, 
though members can be disciplined by their 
fellows, even expelled, if what they say vio- 
lates the rules, Privilege covers not only 
legislative committee hearings, but also 
meetings of religious societies, and, within 
certain limits, those of corporation stocke 
holders. 

As everywhere, what is said in court is 
protected, though any statement which dis- 
turbs the propriety of proceedings can bring 
punishment for contempt. But charges con- 
tained in a suit filed with the clerk are not 
privileged; they become so only when there 
is action on the case before a judge. 

Like Federal executives, State officials can 
speak and publish without fear of being 
sued in carrying out their duties. Protec- 
tion extends down to a fire marshal’s state- 
ments, but not to remarks of police officers, 
which can be safely repeated in New York. 

The broad coverage of privilege in the 
Commonwealth has not resulted in wide- 
spread abuse of immunity for purposes of 
defamation, What deters most people from 
libel and slander is not fear of court action, 
but respect for public opinion. 

Like the gossip in private life, the public 
man who specializes in slander gets a bad 
mame, Whatever initial successes he ap- 
pears to achieve, he is almost always caught 
up with eventually. Wild accusations are 
seldom believed. "I don't mind them mak- 
ing charges against me,” said an old-line 
political boss. “What-I object to is when 
they prove them.” 

When an officeholder uses his Immunity 
as a shield against suit, that fact is called 
to public attention, Once challenged on 
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this point, after he had made charges in 
Congress, the late Fiorello La Guardia re- 
peated his speech on the unprivileged steps 
of the Capitol, 

Public officials need certain protection, 
The Supreme Court’s decisions should pro- 
duce no widespread abuse of speech, but the 
Attorney General's word of caution is of 
value, just the same. 


Calvin Leichtman, of Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news article 
from the Hazleton Plain Speaker of 
Monday, July 20, 1959, which reports the 
passing of one of Hazleton's leading 
businessmen at the age of 91, Mr. Calvin 
Leichtman. 


CALVIN LEICHTMAN, 91 TAKEN IN DeaTiut— 
Founpep Ick Cream FM 

Calvin Leichtman, founder of the Leicht- 
man Ice Cream Co., of Hazleton, died yester- 
day in his apartment at the Hotel Altamont, 
this city, at the age of 91 years. He suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack. 

Mr. Leichtman was born in Austria-Hun- 
gary, November 25, 1867. He came to the 
United States when he wns 15 years old. He 
traveled West and located in Spokane, Wash., 
where he established a general store. It was 
in Spokane that Mr, Leichtman founded the 
first B'nai B'rith lodge, an organization 
with which he was actively associated dur- 
ing his entire lifetime. 

He came to Pennsylvania in 1895 and set- 
tled in Freeland where the groundwork was 
laid for the ice cream manufacturing busi- 
ness that carried the Leichtman name far 
and wide. He located in Hazleton in 1905. 
The modern plant in Hazleton is the result 
of over a half century of growth under the 
guidance of Mr. Leichtman. 

In recent years, the business has been 
conducted by members of his family with 
Mr. Leichtman acting in an advisory capac- 
ity. 

7 ACTIVE IN B'NAI B'RITH 

His civic and fraternal assoclations were 
numerous. Outstanding were his services to 
the B'nai B'rith. 

In June 1958, Mr. Leichtman was honored 
by tho 400,000-member Jewish service organ- 
ization during its annual convention at Lake 
Kiamesho, N.Y. Mr. Leichtman was cited at 
the convention for a “lifetime of unselfish 
devotion to his community and fellow men.” 

Mr. Leichtman was a past president of 
B'nai B'rith District 3; vice president of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Council of B'nai 
B'rith; he was a life member of Local Su- 
preme Lodge, which honored him by chang- 
ing its name to the Calvin Leichtman Lodge 
No. 887, Since he entered the organization's 
work 70 years ago he helped to establish 15 
lodges, all but 1 of these in Pennsylyania. 

The local manufacturer was president and 
founder of the Anthracite Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers and a honorary mem- 
ber and director of the Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 

When the Leichtman Ice Cream Co., cele- 
brated its 60th anniversary two golden 
jubilee celebrations were held in honor of 
Mr. Leichtman. The first was staged by the 
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Hazleton Kiwanis Club, which dedicated its 
meeting to the man who was a charter mem- 
ber of the club. The same evening the Ice 
Cream Manufacturers Association of Penn- 
sylvania honored Mr, Leichtman and his two 
sons, Milton and the late Alfred at a ban- 
quet. 
MEMBER OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. Leichtman was a past-president of 
the Hazleton Chamber of Commerce and a 
member of the board of directors for many 
years. 

He served as a member of the Hazleton 
Public Library Board and as a director and 
active member of the United Charities of 
Hazleton. 

He was a charter member of Beth Israel 
Temple and served as a president of the 
Temple. 

In May 1956, Mr. Leichtman was honored 
by the Hazleton community through the 
Hazleton Unico Club as a naturalized citizen 
for his philanthropic deeds and his great con- 
tribution to the economic life of Hazleton for 
over 50 years. 

WIFE DIED IN 1951 


He was married to the late Mamie Gross, 
of Philadelphia. She passed away in 1951. 
A son, J. Alfred Leichtman, died last De- 
cember. \ 

Surviving are a son, Milton J. Leichtman, 
president of the Leichtman Ice Cream co.: 
daughters: Mrs. Elsie Marlin, Sharon, Pa.; 
Mrs. Ruth Alexander, Hotel Altamont, city; 
Mrs. Lucille Neuman, Bethlehem; and one 
sister: Mrs. Rose Leichtman, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Nine grandchildren and 10 great 
grandchildren also survive. 

FUNERAL ON WEDNESDAY 

The funeral will be held Wednesday at 
11 a.m. from Bachman Bros. funeral parior. 
Interment will be made in Beth Israel Ceme- 
tery, Laurel Hill, with Rabbi Martin S. Rozen- 
berg officiating. 

Friends may call Tuesday afternoon and 
evening from 2 to 4 and from 7 to 9 pm. 


Women’s Page Editors and TV-Radio 
Commentators on Homemaking News 
Should Alert Consumer to Proposed 
End of Federal Grading of Lamb and 
Matton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
disappointed that so little has appeared 
in the newspapers’ homemaking sec- 
tions, or has been used over radio and 
television, on the proposal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to end its present 
program for quality grading of lamb 
and mutton carcasses. The St. Louis 
newspapers, I am happy to say, have 
carried news storics on this matter, but 
I have not seen a word on it in any other 
newspaper; or heard a thing over the 
air about it. 

It is, of course, not the most serious 
issue facing America—that I will grant. 
But I do think it is important to the 
homemakers of the Nation to know of 
the proposal and what it will mean to 
them in shopping for lamb. And {f lamb 
Grading is now climinated, at the de- 
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mand of the sheep raisers and the big 
packers, many of us wonder how long 
it will be before the Federal grading 
program for beef is also killed. These 
grading programs are voluntary—they 
are paid for by the processors wanting 
the service—so they do not cost the 
taxpayer a cent. And they are intended 
to help the consumer to get fair value— 
to know the quality of the meat she buys. 

The women's sections of most news- 
papers are full of food advertising and 
recipes of all kinds, plus some informa- 
tion on foods in good supply, but I sel- 
dom see any news in them which could 
possibly be considered critical of any part 
of the food industry, and I think that is 
amistake. Iam proud that our St. Louis 
papers do not hesitate to include in the 
sections containing articles primarily 
aimed at women, news which is of impor- 
tance to them as consumers, such as in- 
formation on the food-additives law we 
passed last year, or on use of color addi- 
tives containing coal tar colors of doubt- 
ful safety, or, in this instance, of the 
proposed elimination of Federal grading 
of lamb. Isuggest that other metropoli- 
tan newspapers would similarly do well 
to put news about food where it can 
readily be seen by the food buyer of the 
household in skimming the papers. 

Only a few consumers have apparently 
raised their voices in opposition to the 
end of lamb grading, and the reason for 
that, Iam convinced, is that most house- 
wives just do not know about it. 

The Department of Agriculture made 
the original announcement late in May 
of its intention to end lamb grading by 
August 1, but it was the end of June be- 
fore it came to my attention. I never saw 
a word in any newspaper about it up to 
that time. On July 1 I wrote to Secre- 
tary Benson, urging that the proposal 
not be adopted, and further urging that 
the July 6 deadline for comments on the 
proposal be set back to a later date to 
give the consumer a chance to learn 
about the issue and register her views on 
it. I released my letter to the St. Louis 
newspapers which carried news stories on 
it. In the meantime, other Members of 
Congress have written or spoken on it, 
but very little, if anything, has appeared 
in print about it. 

This does not mean there is any con- 
spiracy of silence. I certainly do not 
charge that. All it seems to mean is that 
most newspapers apparently have felt 
there is very little public interest in the 
matter. 

Yesterday, on July 21, I received a re- 
ply from the Department of Agriculture 
to my letter of July 1. It informed me 
the Department had set back to July 20 
the deadline for receiving comments 
from the public on its proposal to end 
lamb grading, and had delayed the effec- 
tive date of the proposed suspension to 
September 1. 

Outside of the fact that it took the 
Department 3 weeks to inform me of an 
action decided upon the day after I 
wrote to them, and outside of the fact 
that I was advised on July 21 that com- 
ments would be accepted from the pub- 
lic up to July 20 on this issue, I con- 
gratulate the Department for at least 
holding off on its final decision. 
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I now urge, regardless of the July 
20 deadline set by the Department of 
Agriculture for comments from the pub- 
lic, that the women's editors of the 
newspapers of the Nation, and the radio 
and television commentators on home 
issues, alert the housewives to this pro- 
posal and encourage them to write to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in opposi- 
tion to the proposal to end grading of 
lamb. 

Mr, Speaker, my letter of July 1 to 
Secretary Benson on this subject is as 
follows: 

The Honorable Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. g 

Dran Mr. Srcurranr: I am very anxious to 
go on record in opposition to the proposal 
now being considered by the Department of 
Agriculture to end the voluntary program 
for grading of lamb and mutton carcasses as 
urged by. the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, I would like to think that there 
Will be widespread public protest over the 
Proposal, but, frankly, I am afraid very few 
consumers have heard of it. 

It is my understanding that protests on 
this suggestion must be recetved in the De- 
partment by July 6. Is there any reason for 
Such an early closing date on such an im- 
Portant matter when the suspension of grad- 
ing—if carried out would not go into effect 
before August 1? May I urge that the de- 
Cision be delayed until the public can be 

from? 

While it is true the proposal was inserted 
in the Federal Register, I have not seen a 
Word on it in any newspaper and I have not 

from any of the consumer groups, B0 
T assume they are just not aware of it. One 
meat packer in the St. Louls area has written 
to me about it and he makes these excellent 
Points in opposition to eliminating the grad- 
ing program: 

1. The grading program is self-supporting, 
in that users of the service pay all costs. 

2. The Department in earlier years went to 
Much trouble to educate the public on the 
value of selecting graded meats, and now that 
the public looks for and wants this protec- 
tion it is to be withdrawn at the demand of 
Producer interests unable or unwilling to 

Put the proper finish to their animals.” 

3. Instead of discontinuing grading be- 
Sause so many carcasses fail to qualify for 
r grading, help the producers to do a 

tter Job of raising lambs. With the proper 

uying and Banding.” this firm’s spokesman 
we have approximately 90 percent 
Choice." He believes discontinuance of 
Srading would be detrimental to the smaller 
ers and a definite disservice to the con- 
Sumer. 

Sincerely yours, 

on K. (Mas. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 

Missouri. 


Dr. Akmed Benabud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 
IN THE oom ond 5 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr, 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reconp, I include the fol- 
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lowing address which I delivered on 
April 24, 1959, at a testimonial dinner in 
Baltimore, Md., honoring Dr. Ahmed 
Benabud: 


Mr. Toastmaster, my good friend Dr. 
Benabud, ladies and gentlemen, I am privi- 
leged to laud a young outstanding diplomat 
who recently served with distinction as Min- 
ister of Morocco to the United States. Dr. 
Ahmed Benabud's talents, his deyotion and 
loyalty to his King and country merited his 
appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Morocco to the United States. Almost 3 
years ago, Dr. Benabud came from Morocco 
to establish his nation’s first Embassy in 
America. His friendly and forthright man- 
ner, his knowledge of and friendship for the 
people of our country did much to facilitate 
the beginning of diplomatic relations be- 
tween his nation and ours. 

Dr. Benabud worked diligently to present 
Morocco to the United States and the United 
States to Morocco, and his efforts have cre- 
ated a strong bond of friendship ånd 
understanding. 

Morocco, one of tif first countries to recog- 
nize the independence of the United States 
in 1778, has maintained friendly and cordial 
relations with our Nation. In this trying 
period of history when our country is con- 
fronted by many international crises and 
problems, Dr. Benabud tactfully advises that 
we cannot turn our attention entirely away 
from the problems and needs of nations like 
Morocco which has recently regained its in- 
dependence and is laboring to reconstruct 
the country on a stable foundation. Morocco, 
during the past 3 years, has been working 
quietly, but diligently, to achieve stability 
and realize its national aspirations. Through 
its own inspired national effort, Morocco has 
covered its expenditure budget and contrib- 
uted from its own resources 60 percent of its 
development budget. I say Morocco de- 
serves and should have our continued coop- 
eration in her praiseworthy endeavor. It 
should be noted that Morocco has recently 
passed an investment law encouraging and 
welcoming foreign investments. This law of- 
fers unusual facilities, opportunities, and 
protection for the foreign investor. Already 
a number of American companies haye 
started working in Morocco. 

For almost 3 years Dr. Benabud has ably 
represented his country. Dr. Benabud has 
pointed out that there are two outstanding 
problems between our two countries: (1) 
The presence of American military establish- 
ments on Moroccan soll; (2) the Algerian 
war. The Moroccan diplomat feels that ne- 
gotiations between our two countries with 
respect to American military bases on Moroc- 
can soil will produce a satisfactory settle- 
ment. The Algerian war is having a devas- 
tating effect on all the countrics of north 
Africa and Dr. Benabud hopes that our Na- 
tion will use its influence to find an early 
and equitable termination to this conflict. 

Morocco is working hard at home to build 
a nation on the solid foundation of a strong 
and expanding economy, In the field of for- 
elgn diplomacy, men like Dr. Benabud have 
displayed outstanding leadership in estab- 
lishing amicable relations with other nations, 

Dr. Benabud labored in our Nation for 
nearly 3 years to bring us an accurate picture 
of his country’s purposes, its needs, and its 
determination to meet its goals. His talents, 
his courtesy, and understanding have ele- 
vated the stature of Morocco in the eyes of 
the family of nations, We have found him 
a valuable and worthy friend of the United 
States. 

Recently Dr. Benabud was appointed Am- 
bassador to India. Our Nation wishes him 
success in his new post. India’s gain is our 
loss. . 
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Reduction of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following excellent state- 
ment represents the thinking of a ma- 
jority of the American taxpayers: 
STATEMENT BEFORE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE RE FOREIGN AID, APRIL 27, 1959, 

BY MRS, M. D. LEETCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 

Mr. Chairman, the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies by resolutions adopted in 
annual meetings of 1958 and 1959, urged a 
reduction of annual foreign aid appropria- 
tion, so that our existing commitments may 
be terminated at the earliest possible date, 
In support of the resolutions and in respect 
of the question of appropriations for fiscal 
year 1960, we urge you to consider the na- 
ture of the program itself and determine if 
it is justified upon its merits in its present 
form and management. 

The foreign-aid program at its inception 
shortly after World War II was an emer- 
gency operation, first to feed and then to re- 
habilitate Western Europe, It was restricted 
to economic assistance extended to 14 or 15 
countries in Western Europe, plus Greece 
and Turkey. In 1950 as a result of the 
NATO Conference, foreign aid became a mix- 
ture of military and economic assistance, 
which was divided between the original Mar- 
shall plan countries and certain countries of 
southeast Asia and Korea. Since that time, 
the program has extended and expanded to 
a great number of countries and in the total 
amount of ald that has been granted by 
projects, 

As of January 1, 1959, a total of some $70 
billion has been expended on military aid 
and economic assistance in over 70 coun- 


tries and their dependencies. The total 


amount expended is equivalent to approxi- 
mately one-quarter of our total national 
debt. The interest on this large sum at pres- 
ent rates averages about $244 billion a year. 
Current expenses are estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce to run to approxi- 
mately $5 billion a year, Therefore, the total 
present and past cost of foreign aid Is $714 
billion annually, which in turn is equivalent 
to 20 percent of all personal income taxcs 
collected by the U.S. Government. 
Because of the conflicting views of pro- 
ponents of the program, it is fair to say that 
it Is doubtful if we have any definite policy 
regarding foreign aid which is understood 
by the people who are paying the bills. Tax- 
payers do know that to borrow money to 
give away, when our public debt exceeds 
the combined public debts of all other na- 
tions of the world, will wreck the economy 
of this Nation; In which tragic eventuality 
freedom wlll haye been lost to all people. 


ON THE ECONOMIC SIDE 


What are we supposed to be doing? 

We nre carrying out a series of projects, 
over 2,000 in number, In 70 countries which 
attempt to do a little something of every- 
thing in almost every conceivable field of 
human activity. -We build steel mills, we 
finance fertilizer plants, we have projects 
to instruct the Iraq ladies in industrial 
sewing, we grow pigs, we have kindergarten 
classes—as a matter of fact there is nothing 
you can think of that we have not done some- 
thing about in at least one of these countries, 
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Thus committed we are faced with the prob- 
iem of building up a staff of competent peo- 
ple to run these programs successfully. We 
have failed to do this, in part, because 
enough competent technical people are not 
available and in other cases because it 18 
impossible to plan, manage, and run from 
Washington, a vast number of individual 
undertakings going on in 70 or more coun- 
tries by remote control. 
WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


The result has been a history of waste and 
extrayagance unparalleled in the records of 
American Government operations. The de- 
fenders of the program say that those in- 
stances of waste are only exceptions and that 
by and large the programs have been highly 
successful. The evidence fails to bear this 
out. There are thousands and thousands of 
pages of testimony taken by Government 
commissions, congressional committees, pri- 
vate investigators, and other responsible ob- 
servers that show very clearly that these 
stories, this record of bad management and 
extravagance is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

CONGRESS SHOULD LAUNCH AN INQUIRY 


In 1956, seven out of the nine members of 
the Hoover Commission Task Force on Over- 
seas Economic Operations petitioned Con- 
grees to set up a Joint committee or Hooyer- 
type commission to make a 2-year survey to 
determine these things to which we have 
referred. This was not done. Today Con- 
gress is being asked to appropriate $4 billion 
of new money on top of all the money already 
spent. Today Congress knows just as little 
about the way past appropriated funds have 
been spent as it did in 1956 when the Hoover 
Commission task force attempted to bring 
this matter to light. 

What justification is there, then, for Con- 
gress to accept at face value the self-serving 
presentation submitted by the executive 
agencies in support of this fantastic amount 
of money which is being sought from the 
Congress this year? 

In 1956, the Hardy subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Committee 
conducted a study of the management and 
planning of foreign ald in Iran. They exam- 
ined witnesses and took over 1,200 pages of 
testimony. At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, the committee prepared and drafted a 
report, the substance of which was that we 
had spent approximately $250 million in 
Iran over a 3-year period and that it was 
impossible for the committee, in view of the 
slipshod and loose operation of this pro- 
gram, to tell where all the money had gone 
and who had received it, not to say what 
good it had done to anyone. The commit- 
tee recommended that the Department of 
State and the International Cooperation 
Administration make a complete investiga- 
tion of the persons who were charged with 
the responsibility of the management of the 
Iranian program and that when responsibil- 
ity was fixed, the persons In charge of the 
Program be deprived of ever occupying any 
other post of trust and confidence in the 
US. Government. Unhappily, both State 
and ICA ignored this recommendation and 
the Director of the Iranian program was 
promoted and sent to Korea where, until 
recently, he has been directing foreign aid in 
that country. _Others responsible for the 
Iranian waste were transferred to better 
posts, or confirmed in their old posts which 
seemed to amount to a vote of confidence. 

Another instance of the same story was 
the little Kingdom of Laos, one of three 15 
dependent countries carved out of Indochina 
after the armistice of 1954. In 4 years the 
United States poured in almost $200 million 
in military and economic aid. This primi- 
tive little country of about 2 million peo. 
ple, 85 percent of whom are illiterate, could 
not absorb the amount of money we poured 
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in. It was impossible to put the money into 
the country in conventional form, that is to 
say through the exportation to Laos of com- 
modities which would then be sold and the 
local currency resulting from the importa- 
tion being made available for domestic ex- 
penses, So in order to make up for our 
inability to put commodities into Laos In 
ordinary form, we added huge cash grants of 
dollars, which were converted into local Lao- 
tian currency at an artificial rate of ex- 
change imposed upon us by the beneficiary 
country at a rate that made it necessary for 
us to spend three times as many dollars as 
we should have spent in order to accomplish 
our objectives. When the money was made 
available to the country, it fell into the 
hands of speculators, politicians and local 
merchants and virtually none of it filtered 
down to the poor people in the country 
whom it was designed to assist. This was 
accompanied by a public works program, 
heavy roadmaking machinery, etc. 

The Hardy subcommittee has been ex- 
aming into the Lao At the re- 
cent hearing, the Chief of the Industry Di- 
vision of ICA confessed under pressure, that 
he had accepted over $12,000 in gifts from a 
favored contractor who had been made re- 
sponsible for building a road which is now 
passable only 2 months of the year and for 
the care of machinery and equipment which 
upon investigation proves to be only about 
15 percent usable at this time. The Di- 
rector of the ICA in Laos, after being re- 
called to Washington, was appointed Dep- 
uty Assistant to the Director of ICA for liai- 
son with the National Security Council, a 
post of trust and confidence. 

These illustrations are mentioned because 
they do establish a pattern which runs 
through the all too often and 
which illustrate the manner in which funds 
are badly planned and wasted and in which 
graft is all too prevalent. Obviously what 
has taken place in the past indicates that 
before we commit more money, we should 
take stock of what we have done and in- 
sist on getting a degree of control and the 
installation of new policies which will pre- 
vent a repetition of such disastrous per- 
formances. 


HAVE WE CONTAINED COMMUNISM? 


Far from saving a large number of coun- 
tries from communism as has been alleged, 
we have too often only strengthened un- 
popular governments or enriched an already 
privileged group of people thus widening the 
margin of well-being that exists between 
the upper crust and the submerged classes 
in each one of these countries. An excellent 
example is Iraq where we put in some 
$18 million of economic aid and over $50 
million in military hardware, all of which 
is now lost to us as a result of the revolu- 
tion. But the fact is that we were held re- 
sponsible for giving all of that military 
equipment to an extremely unpopular gov- 
ernment and when that government was 
overthrown, the onus fell upon our 
shoulders. We were accused of having done 
things that assisted tyranny to continue. 

We belleve that what we are attempting 
to do by way of foreign ald is something that 
is beyond the capacity of any government 
to do. It is impossible to administer this 
vast number of programs with any degree 
of efficiency, What we are doing does not 
really help people to heip themselves. What 
it does do is to impose upon these backward 
countries a huge local bureaucracy of Amer- 
fcans who are trying to make other people 
over in their own image and to plan and 
organize the lives of everyone all over the 
world. 

GROWTIE OF TITE BUREAUCRACY 


In 1948 at the inception of the Marshall 
Plan, ICA had a total of 458 employees. To- 
day, 13 years later, there are over 13,000 em- 
ployees, Americans and nationals of other 
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countries scattered all over the world who 
are on ICA payroll. In addition there are 
over 9,000 people employed in the military 
program which is administered by the De- 
partment.of Defense. Naturally these peo- 
ple can only justify their existence by find- 
ing more projects upon which to spend 
money which will perpetuate their jobs and 
promotions over the years. 


INDIAN PROGRAM HIGHLY CONTROVERSIAL 


Responsible Indian sources question their 
own second 5-year plan, taking exception to 
many phases of It, yet we have stepped in to 
underwrite a large part of the foreign ex- 
change cost for its completion. Last year we 
advanced by way of Export-Import Bank and 
development loans, over $200 million, Ap- 
parently we made these loans, not on the 
basis of preengineered projects, but often we 
picked up checks for machinery and equip- 
ment that had already been ordered abroad 
by the Indians In fulfillment of this pro- 
gram without looking into the basic facts 
related to the plants in which this machin- 
ery was to be placed and the sufficiency of 
the equipment that had been ordered. It is 
sald that some of these plants are badly 
designed and never will be efficient pro- 
ducers. Yet we are committed to follow this 
program to its conclusion, regardless of what 
the bottomless pit may be, or be accused of 
welching and bringing about the failure of 
the 5-year plan. 

APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1960 


With regard to requests for appropria- 
tions this year, It should be remembered 
that there are presently between $6 and $7 
billion of previously appropriated funds that 
are now in the pipeline, unexpended. It is 
alleged by the Department of Defense and by 
ICA that most of this money is already ob- 
ligated. It seems clear that a great deal of 
the money in the pipelines of the military 
program is not validly obligated in the sense 
that it has been committeed under contracts 
between the Department of Defense and 
manufacturers for the actual delivery of 
specified items. On the contrary, we think 
Congress will find that under the existing 
regulations, a great deal of that money 
is merely earmarked under a reserve clause, 
but has not yet been converted into final 
contracts, and could, therefore, be deobli- 
gated and used for current expenses without 
any great prejudice to the program as a 
whole, 

MILITARY PROGRAM 

We support a realistic and reasonable type 
of military ald for countries like Korea, Na- 
tionalist China, Turkey, etc., but the time 
has come when a prosperous Western Europe, 
especially the United Kingdom, which has 
recently reduced its taxes by 8.6 percent, 
France which uses our military equipment 
In a costly Algerlan war and West Germany 
with one of the world's largest gold reserves, 
should carry the load of their own military 
expenses without further contributions 
from the overloaded American taxpayer. 
Our willingness to assume a heavy defense 
role in Western Europe has encouraged our 
allies to rearm reluctantly. The time has 
come to let them know we do not intend to 
garrison Europe forever. Their popula- 
tlons—50 percent larger than those of the 
United States, must provide replacements 
for American troops. 

Incidentally, the waste in the military pro- 
gram has been as bad, if not worse than in 
the economic program. This is borne out by 
many illustrations and the question was 
thoroughly ventilated by a subcommittee 
headed by Congressman Fascent, of the 
House Government Operations Committee, 
only a year ago. The General Accounting 
Office has also written some very scathing 
reports that had to do also with the way 
money was obligated and the way in which it 
was actually spent. 
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MUST CONTRACT PROGRAM OR IT WILL SWAMP US 


What we must do at once as a first step 
in contracting these wasteful and inefficient 
programs, is to cut down these appropria- 
tlous by at least one-third and force the 
planners of both military aid and economic 
assistanec to develop some degree of efficiency 
in the use of the funds. Instead of voting 
increased administrative funds each year, let 
us reduce those administrative funds and 
thus get rid of some of the useless bureauc- 
racy now creating more projects that will 
require expenditure of more money, 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


The Development Loan Pund makes pos- 
sible loans for projects in all parts of the 
world that would not be eligible under the 
strict banking requirements of the World 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank, or private 
banking institutions. It provides also that 
the loans may be repayable in soft currencies. 
Mr. Benjamin Fairless, former chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp., who headed 
a committee appointed by the President to 
investigate the future of foreign aid, criti- 
olxed the soft-currency loan program and rec- 
ommended that the scheme be dropped and 
no soft-currency loans be made. 

It is our understanding that virtually all 
of the 8700 million made available during the 
last 2 years, has been obligated or loaned. 
Some 30 percent of these loans are repayable 
in dollars, the remaining 70 percent are re- 
Payable in foreign currencies. Another $700 
Million is now requested and the suggestion 
is voiced that the Fund be sweetened each 
year to the tune of between three-quarters of 
a billion to a billion dollars, In payment the 
United States will receive local soft cur- 
rencies which cannot be reconverted into dol- 
lars. The question then arises, what hap- 
Pens to this money? Are we laying our- 
Selves open to charges of economic imperial- 
ism as we bulld up economic power over a 
country with a large fund of local currency? 


On the other hand, if the United States does. 


Not attempt to use the money, it does no 
good to anyone. The alternative seems to be 
inevitable, that the United States, when 
the loans come due, will either relend the 
soft currency on an ever-revolving basis, or 
make an outright gift to the borrowing 
country, This would seem to be in viola- 
tion of the legislation which created the 

and authorized the loans and would 
amount to the creation of n device for mak- 
Ing concealed gifts. However, it Is figured, 
the American taxpayer is going to be left 
holding the bag. 


INFLATION 


The greatest danger to our country is in- 
Mation. The heart of the matter is waste 
and extravagance in the forelgn aid pro- 
Sram. So long as we condone waste and 
©xtravagunce abroad, we are never going to 
Bet the people to support an austerity pro- 
Bram at home. Our people say to their 
Congressmen, “You build a public power- 
Plant in India, why not in your own. dis- 
trict?" We must first control inflation 
through a restriction of foreign aid, then 
Perhaps we can get some control at home. 

If we continue to borrow money to give 
Away, when our public debt exceeds the 
Combined debts of all other nations of the 
World, we will wreck our economy and with 
it the last hope of freedom for all people. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) We recommend that Congress create 
a bipartisan congressional committee or 
Hoover Commission Task Force type of com- 
mittee to make a comprehensive ficld check 
Over a period of 2 years, of the manner in 
Which appropriated funds have been spent 
pag What the result of those expenditures has 
pean in terms of effective programs and 
nenit to the United States received. This 
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committee should also be a sort of watch- 
dog with responsibility over current opera- 
tions until oll foreign aid can be terminated. 

(2) We recommend that until such a 
postaudit is completed by a joint commit- 
tee so that Congress is really in a position 
to understand intelligently what funds are 
needed, Congress should reduce actual ap- 
propriations of new money by at least one- 
third of the total asked. 

(3) We recommend that all lending facil- 
ities be consolidated in a single banking 
agency, preferably the Export-Import Bank 
and that loans should only be made on a 
dollar basis. 

(4) We urge the Congress to take steps 
to supervise, reduce, and control foreign aid 
until finally terminated in the interest of 
survival of this Republic. 


Centennial of the American Civil War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, we in Missouri are vitally interested 
in the Civil War centennial celebration 
which is scheduled for 1961-65, and 
we hope to be permitted to contribute 
our full measure to its success. 

Now pending before the Congress is 
proposed legislation to preserve the Wil- 
son Creek battlefield near Springfield, 
Mo., as a national memorial. 

And in conjunction State and com- 
munity leaders are trying to memorialize 
other historical sites in our area, State 
Representative Robert Young tells me 
great effort is being made by citizens of 
Carthage, Mo., to commemorate the 
Battle of Carthage, July 5, 1861. 

This is a great thing these people are 
doing, and I call the attention of the 
Congress to a resolution passed in the 
recent session of the Missouri State Leg- 
islature, commending their efforts, co- 
sponsored by Representatives George 
Young, of Howard County, and Robert 
Young, of Jasper County. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the years 1961-65 will mark the 
centennial of the American Clyil War, the 
supreme experience in our history as 4 na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the sacrifice of our people in that 
great ordeal was severe in Missouri and all 
sections of the land; and 

Whereas the farreaching events of the 
Civil War established that the United States 
would remain permanently one Nation; and 

Whereas the Civil War, the greatest inter- 
nal crisia through which this Nation passed, 
forged the unity of this country and the sons 
of both the Union and the Confederacy have 
subsequently fought side by side for human 
freedom, justice, and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual among people everywhere; and 

Whereas Public Law 85-305, 85th Congress, 
House Joint Resolution 253, September 7, 
1957, established the Civil War Centennial 
Commission because it is incumbent upon us 
as & nation to provide for the proper observ- 
ance of the centennial years of this great 
and continuing force in our history; and 

Whereas the Honorable James T. Blalr, Jr., 
governor of Missouri, has established by 
proclamation the Civil War Centennial Com- 
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mission of Missouri to develop 4 program to 
commemorate the significant role of Mis- 
souri in the Civil War; and 

‘Whereas the Carthage Chamber of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Carthage City 
Councll and the Jasper County Court, has 
created the Civil War Centennial Commit- 
tee of Carthage in honor of the late Col. 
Ward L. Schrantz, noted Missouri writer and 
Civil War historian; and 

Whereas Colonel Schrantz suggested the 
erection of memorials at Carthage to honor 
the officers and men of both the Union and 
the Confederacy; and 

Whereas these memorials will be dedicated 
on the 100-year anniversary of the Battle of 
Carthage; and 

Whereas the Battle of Carthage July 5, 
1861, was an important military event in the 
Struggle for Missouri; and 

Whereas the memorial to the Union will 
be a statue of the late Maj, Gen. Franz 
Sigel, formerly of St. Louis, who was a dis- 
tinguished leader in many Civil War battles 
including the Battle of Carthage; and 

Whereas the memorial to the Confederacy 
will be a statue of the late Claiborne Fox 
Jackson, distinguished public servant from 
Howard County, who was speaker of the 
Missouri House of Representatives, member 
of the Missouri Senate, Governor of Mis- 
tee and champion of the Confederacy; 
an 

Whereas the Carthage City Council has 
appropriated $1,500 toward the expense of 
the memoriais; and 

Whereas the memorials will be the work 
of the Honorable Carl Mose, of St. Louis, 
a sculptor of great fame; and 

Whereas the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mittee of Carthage will conduct a public 
subscription campaign, plan a Civil War 
memorial dedication program, and arrange 
other suitable commemoration: and 

Whereas the Honorable John Flanigan, Jr. 
a distinguished Missouri attorney, is com- 
ee chairman, and the Honorable Robert 

f dy, mayor of Carthage, is honora: 
chairman: Now, therefore, be it vis 

Resolved by the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, That the citizens of Carthage be 
commended for conceiving and supporting 
& magnificent program in splendid coopera- 
tion with the.National Ciyil War Centennial 
Commission and the Civil War Centennial 
Commission of Missouri; 

That members of the Carthage City Council 
and members of the Jasper County Court 
be commended for launching this program 
as proposed by the Carthage Chamber of 
Commerce; 

That all citizens of Missouri Join in ap- 
preciating and understanding the Civil War 
efforts of Governor Jackson nnd General 
Sigel as symbolic of all the officers and men 
who fought and sacrificed In Missouri and 
other States between 1861 and 1865; 

That the Honorable Robert Eddy and the 
Honorable John Flanigan, Jr., be especially 
commended for their leadership on behalf 
of the program of commemoration at 
Carthage: 

That the late Col. Ward L. Schrantz be 
gratefully remembered for his contribution 
to the content of the program and his schol- 
arship on the Missouri role in the Civil War: 

That all citizens direct interest to plans 
and programs of other Missourl communitics 
for commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the Civil War; 

That Missouri citizens make available 
books, manuscripts, miscellaneous printed 
matter, memorabilia, relics, and other Civil 
War materials to the Civil War Centennial 
Commission of Missouri for permanent pres- 
ervation in libraries and museums within 
the State; and be it further 

Resolved, That sultable copies of this reso- 
lution be furnished by the chief clerk of the 
Missouri House of Representatives to the 
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following officers of the National Civil War 
Centennial Commission, 700 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C.: The Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary chairman; 
the Honorable Richard Nixon, honorary vice 
chairman; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, hon- 
orary vice chairman; Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 
III, chairman; Mr. Karl S. Betts, executive 
director; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
also be furnished to Dr. Bert Maybee, of 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the Civil War 
Centennial Commission of Missouri; the 
Honorable Carl Mose, of St. Louis, Mo.: the 
Honorable Byron Fly, of Joplin, Mo., presid- 
ing judge of the Jasper County court; Mrs. 
Ward L. Schrantz, of Carthage; Col. Robert 
8. Dale, president of the Carthage Chamber 
of Commerce and assistant publisher of the 
Carthage Press; the Honorable John Filani- 
gan, Jr., chairman of the Civil War Centen- 
nial Committee of Carthage; and the Hon- 
orable Robert N. Eddy, honorary chairman 
of the committee, ~ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, Da, 
Supp. 2). 

AA — 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the 
the Joint Committee on Satar S poi 
for sale, at a price sufficient td reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
fressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
m0, (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorn with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style. — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, oMcial, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery If the munuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter——The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to Insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Rrconn is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is Issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee; 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the ngs, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 


‘rule shall not apply to quotations which 


form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess Of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorap which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers ot each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Sesquicentennial of Giles County, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the fine people of 
Giles County, Tenn., whom I have the 
honor to represent in this body, cele- 
brated the sesquicentennial aniversary 
of the establishment of the county by 
the Legislature of the State of Ten- 
nessee 


During the week-long observance of 
this anniversary, Giles County was vis- 
ited by the Governor of Tennessee, the 
Honorable Buford Ellington; the two 
Senators from Tennessee, the Honorable 
Estes Kefauver and the Honorable Al- 
bert Gore; our colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Evins; and many 
Other distinguished personages includ- 
ing former Governors Browning and 
McCord, many of whom also made ad- 
dresses to the people of the county. 

The remarks of our colleague, Jor L. 

made on Friday, July 17 were 
Particularly apt and well received. 
Prior to 1954 Giles County was appor- 
tioned to the old Fifth District of Ten- 
nessee, represented at that time by our 
colleague {Mr, Evins] and he spoke, 
ore, from a personal and intimate 
wledge of Giles County and its 
Progressive residents. Under leave to, 
d my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
Clude the address as follows: 

AT Gites County, TENN. Sesqui- 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION BY Hon, Jor L. 
Evins, Mzunrn or Concress, JULY 17, 1959 

PS aj Chairman, distinguished guests, 
ends of Pulaski and Giles County and 
es and gentlemen, I am certainly pledsed 
and delighted to be present on this signifi- 
gy and historic occasion—the celebration 
the 150th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Giles County. 
have received several invitations from 
aed celebration chairman, John R. 
8 and other citizens of Pulaski and 
es County, to visit and to be in attend- 
ance at some part of your celebration, I 
are read with interest the many news- 
Paper and magazine stories surrounding this 
3 Occasion and certainly have looked for- 
ard with great anticipation at being able 
to be with you, 

Tam pleased to be able to get away from 

ashington and return again to Tennessee 
and Giles County to be with friends—to 
Meet old friends and new friends—and 
join with all in enjoying this feast of friend- 
ship and fellowship. 

a Ons such as this, such as you of 

les County have been participating in 
throughout this week, are not only occasions 
thes renewal of friendships; but the celebra- 
: m holds forth even greater purposes and 
ar-reuching effects—namely, that of renew- 
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ing and refreshing in our minds the growth 
of many of our traditions and ideals. 

The growth of our democracy. 

The progress and well-being of our citi- 

zens. 
The growth and progress of our agricul- 
ture, our commerce, and the development 
and sense of dedication and devotion of our 
people to preserving, promoting, and perpet- 
uating the heritages of our past—the ideals 
and liberties of our citizens. 

I want to commend the members of your 
centennial committee, your county and city 
officials—and all of your citizens—all whom 
have had a part in promoting and further- 
ing this most worthwhile, historic and sig- 
nificant celebration. 

Each year on July 4, we as a nation cele- 
brate Independence Day as the birthday of 
our freedom and independence, and appro- 
priately so, to recall to our minds and to 
instill into our youth the trials of our fore- 
fathers and the sacrifices they made that 
we might enjoy in prosperity, the blessings 
of freedom, independence and liberty of this 
the greatest Nation on earth. 

Just 2 years ago this summer we, as a Na- 
tion, celebrated the 350th anniversary of the 
settlement of our first pioneers at James- 
town, Va. This was a great occasion in 
which the citizens of the immediate area 
locally, together with State and National 
Officials and representatives of our allies, 
significantly marked the founding of the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America. 

We as a nation have grown from 13 weak, 
insecure and loosely connected colonies on 
the eastern seaboard of this country and 
with less than a million people to a nation 
today of 50 States, strong and united, reach- 
ing across the width and breadth of this 
land to the ice and snow caps of Alaska to 
the balmy climate of Hawall in the Pacific 
with 177 million people. 

In this growth and in this progress, 
Pulaski and Giles County, to my mind, stand 
out as typical and representative of the 
heart and growth of America. The spirit of 
cooperation, of friendship and of helpful- 
ness have been expressive of the character 
of the people of Giles County—from its 
early beginning—throughout the years and 
even until this very any. 

I have never forgotten how warmly the 
people of Giles County received me in 1946 
when I first ran for Congress—when Giles 
County was a part of Tennessee's great Fifth 
District. I came in your midst unknown 
and unacquainted and you people received 
me warmly and were exceedingly nice ana 
gave generously of your friendship and sup- 
port and we carried the county and won 
my initial campaign for elective office. I 
still feel indebted to you for the support 
you gave me in that first campaign—and for 
the warmth of your friendship over the 
years. 

I not only remember with pleasure how 
kind you were to me, but I also remember 
that I met for the first time two men whom 
I have grown to respect and admire while 
visiting in your county some 10 years ago. 
Both of these men were also running for 
elective office at that time. One of these 
men was in his first statewide race—I be- 
lieve I met him at Prospect—or maybe at 
Elkton. But anyway, he won that race and 
was elected to the railroad and public util- 
ities commission. I have admired Andrew 


“Tip” Taylor through the years and have 
watched with interest his fine record of pub- 
lic service as commissioner and judge and 
soldier—since our first meeting. 

The other young man was just out of the 
Army, and I think he was wearing his vet- 
eran's service button when I first met him 
up near Lynnville. He was a fine, clean-cut 
young man and ambitious—in fact so am- 
bitious that he was making his first bid for 
elective office against one of the most be- 
loved and respected citizens of Giles County, 
Gilbert Abernathy. The voters returned Gil 
Abernathy to the courthouse and his job as 
county court clerk. However, I liked this 
clean-cut young man and you people of 
Giles County seemed to like him; and when 
there was a vacancy in the office of post- 
master here in Pulaski, I was happy to nom- 
inate and recommend Ross Bass for the 
position. 

This young man not only served as an 
efficient postmaster, but was so energetic 
and ambitious that he went to the State 
legislature in Nashville and had this great 
county moved into another congressional 
district so he could run for Congress. And, 
of course, you know that in 1954 Ross Bass 
did run for Congress and was elected—and 
since then he has been one of my highly 
respected and esteemed colleagues in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Ross, I sure hated to lose Giles County 
from the district I represent, but it is cer- 
tainly good to have in Washington such a 
distinguished and capable colleague with 
whom I can confer and work together for 
Tennessee, ; 

As a former Representative of this county, 
I share with you the glory and joy of this 
celebration. ‘The history of Giles County 
glows with stories of rugged pioneers, cou- 
rageous soldiers, energetic farmers, and hard- 
working friendly citizens. We are proud of 
this past because these people worked for 
the things they wanted; they were not 
easily discouraged and didn't hesitate to 
fight—whether it be with gun against the 
Indians or with plow and hoe against the 
forest and cane brakes. Yet the early set- 
tlers of this area did not work and fight 
only for the betterment of themselves, they 
helped their neighbors and were interested 
in the betterment of the community as a 
whole. James McCallum, who came here in 
1809, and is apparently Giles County's first 
historian, has written how all the nelghbors 
would assemble and help build houses for 
newcomors in the early Giles County com- 
munity, and how if the new settlers hap- 
pened to arrive late in the spring and were 
not likely to get enough ground cleared 
to raise enough corn, the neighbors would 
oll work a few days chopping or making 
rails for them, as McCallum wrote. From 
the very beginning this county has been 
endowed with the spirit of helpfulness, co- 
operation, and friendship, on which our great 
democracy has been built. 

This fine county was named after a man 
who shared these ideas of helping others 
for the betterment of the Nation as a whole. 
Senator William B. Giles was a freedom- 
loving Virginian who helped Tennessee in 
its fight for statehood. This distinguished 
gentleman had nothing to personally 
by his efforts except the joy of helping 
others and of contributing to the strength- 
ening of the democratic tradition. He real- 
ized that a healthy and properly functioning 
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democracy must grant self- government to 
peoples as soon as they are ready and able 
to govern themselves. He also knew that 
freedom-loving people must rise to help 
their neighbors and friends in securing and 
protecting this freedom and the privileges 
it holds. 

Count Casimir Pulaski, the noble Polish 
general after whom this city is named, ts 
one of our greatest examples of an individual 
willing to work—and to fight for the ideals 
he believed in wherever the call for Liberty 
might be heard. This young aristocrat 
fought well for freedom in his native Poland 
and realizing that tyrants must be opposed 
whenever and Wherever they raise their 
mighty hand to challenge liberty, he joined 
this Nation in its struggle for independence 
and freedom. 

Had not such noble patriots as young 
Pulaski come to the aid of this Republic and 
the democratic principles upon which it was 
founded, we might never have known the 
complete and individual freedom we share 
today. 

Each year in Congress a special day is set 
aside for debate and eulogy of the life and 
character of Count Casimir Pulaski, and on 
several occasions I have participated in these 

advising our colleagues that in 
Tennessee we have a fine town named for this 
great patriot. 

It has always scemed approprinte to me 
that the people of Giles County should have 
Pulaski as the name for its county seat. For 
the name Pulaski has increasingly grown to 
symbolize the spirit of strength, of char- 
acter and purpose—for which this patriot 
gave his life. We all know the story—Haw- 
thorne's story—of the Great Stone Face 
the bop- continued to look upon the image in 
the mountains in his midst—until he became 
to look like the great stone face himself. 

Giles Countians have also looked upon the 
mountain, as it were, and have acquired the 
strength of character which distinguished 
Senator Giles, General Pulaski, and their pio- 
neer ancestors. They are among our finest 
stock of Tennessee folks—rugged individuals 
and patriots to the core. Like Pulaski and 
Sam Davis of a later day, they fight for what 
they want and believe Jin as right. 

Pulnski is a milestone in the TVA story 
for this was the first Tennessee municipality 
to utilize TVA power. I mention TVA as 
Giles Countians have not only been pionecrs 
in this field but constant and present-day 
fighters to preserve and perpetuate TVA's 
principles. 

The fight for TVA was not over wher it 
was established. We in the Congress and 
those of you on the homofront have had to 
fight to preserve it again and again over the 
years. We have been recently successful in 
steering the self-financing bill through Con- 
grcas during this scssion and we hope It will 
become law within the next few weeks. 
However, there are always those who are will- 
ing ond waiting to sabotage this project. 
But with constant vigilance, and continued 
support from our friends, TVA will be of even 
Ercater benefit to cur people and the Nation. 

The actual preserying of TVA was a work 
of democracy in action in Itself, When the 
enemics of the TVA began their devious 
planning to thwart and eventually destroy 
IVA, we found friends all over this grout 
Nation. They were wiling to fight for an 
agency they knew would benent the people 
tnd In whose purpones they believe even 
though it ofered no direct benefit to their 
particular area. As Senator Giles came to 
the ald of Tennessee in its struggle for state- 
hood, and as Pulaski left his native country 
to Qght for freedom ina strange and faraway 
esis Repeat peapa 3 forth in defense of 

and were v in 5 
FISET. tal, winuing the 
But this has not been a one-way street. 
We who ropresent the TVA arca have sup- 
ported the principle of development of our 
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natural resources In projects throughout the 
Nation—the St. Lawrence, Great Lakes Ses- 
way, the upper Colorado, Columbia River 
basin, the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and other great resource development pro- 
grams. 

Here we have heard the call of an ideal in 
which we believe and have answered with 
firm support, helping other areas develop 
their resources and in return receiving their 
help on the TVA. In a great Nation such 
as ours we cannot take a regional or pro- 
vinclal or selfish attitude but must support 
those ideas which we know to be good and 
of benefit to our country throughout the 
country, 

Today we are faced with an even broader 
problem—that of supporting our ideals of 
democracy and freedom on an International 
scale, and helping other people throughout 
the world to obtain and retain thelr freedom 
against the threat of Communist tyranny. 

In this task, too, we need the same spirit 
of helpfulness and cooperation—of helping 
others as the people of Giles County have 
always exhibited. 

We must help our friends and neighbors 
throughout the world defend themselves 
against the cancer of communism. We can- 
not be provincial. When a fire is spreading 
in a neighbor's house or field—we all must 
join in to put it out before the fire spreads 
to engulf us all. 

I am confident that just as working to- 
gether has bullt up this fine county and this 
une city, so working with other nations for 
the ideals in which we believe will in the end 
result in a triumph of democracy over the 
spread and onrush of communism’ and 
tyranny. 

So we see, my friends, here in the history 
of Giles County we have an example of the 
way in which our democratic processes and 
ideals can work successfully to us a 
better life. We also have a wonderful ex- 
ample of how dedication to these ideals and 
the willingness to work together and with 
others will contribute to preserving and fur- 
thering our ideals and our way of life. 

I am sure that continuing in this great 
tradition, Giles County and Pulaski will con- 
tinue to move forward, will continue to grow 
and to build a progressive, forward-looking 
community—that expresses the best features 
of our way of life. Certainly, the best advice 
that we can give the coming generation of 
residents of Giles County and Indeed the 
entire Nation is to continue in the same 
traditions that have made Giles County what 
it ia today. That is the best road not only 
to a better community but also to a better 
nation and a better world. 

I salute you all, my fricnds, of a great 
county, a grand citizenship; as you cele- 
brate your 160th anniversary. I wish for 
you another 150 years of growth and prog- 
ress—and more. 

I congratulate you—all those who have 
helped to make Giles County the great coun- 
ty that it Is—and commend your noble 
heritaye as we salute those who will in the 
future, defend, promote, protect, and per- 
petuate your great heritage and the ideals of 
freedom, liberty, and demorcacy which your 
county representa and her citizens cherish. 


New Wor!d Markets for Grains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem of finding new and ex- 
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panding markets for this Nation's pro- 
duction of farm products constitutes one 
of the great challenges of our day. 

The search is being pressed on many 
fronts for new markets for farm prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad. 

A timely discussion of this vital phase 
of the Nation’s economy is presented in 
the magazine, West Texas Today, in an 
article entitled “New World Markets for 
Area Grains.” 

In view of the importance of this 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article by Bill Nelson be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New WoọorLD MARKETS ror AREA GRAINS 

(By Bill Nelson) 

The great challenge of our era ls to find 
satisfactory markets for farm products— 
markets commensurate with the capacity of 
the American farmer to produce food and 
fiber. The roots of agriculture that have 
gone deeper and deeper into improved pro- 
duction practices, soll and water conserva- 
tion, new technologies and improved effi- 
clencles now are going even deeper and 
Teaching for expanded markets for farm 
products at home and abroad, 

New outlets may be developed for grain 
sorghums and other feed grains as the result 
ot a market development agreement executed 
recently between the Grain Sorghum Pro- 
ducers Association and the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Producer-directors of the 
three-State Amarillo based organization for 
research, market development, and service 
authorized the signing of the agreement at 
their December 1958 board meeting. 

Since then things have happened fast: A 
four-semi-trailer mobile “Balanced Feed Ex- 
hibit,” featuring grain sorghum, has started 
its tour of Italian agricultural fairs; several 
west Texas county sgricultural agents have 
served as feed grain consultants to the ex- 
hibit and held feed conferences relative to 
the use of grain sorghums; a west Texas 
banker and the executive officer of tho asso- 
“ciation have conferred with financial and 
agricultural leaders in several European 
countries relative to potentials for further 
expansion of markets for grain sorghum and 
other feed grains; over 300 individuals from 
14 States and three nations participated in 
a grain sorghum research and utilization 
conference in west Texas; and a west Texas 
industrial firm has prepared the conference 
papers presented by Internationally recog- 
nized grain sorghum authorities into a book- 
let which has been distributed to 52 coun- 
trics and will be translated Into several Ian- 
guages under the sorghum producers pro- 


gram. 

Even with all this activity under way 
Frank Moore, the Grain Sorghum Producers 
Association president, emphasizes that for- 
eign market development is not the answer 
to the current feed grain situation or ccr- 
tainly is not a substitute for workable farm 
legislation, but rather it is one available 
tool which will permit us to share our con- 
tinuing productive abundance with other 
nations while lessening the offect of adjust- 
ments in price and production facing us 
now and in the future. Moore ts n Hale 
County farmer and agricultural leader. 

GRAIN EXPORT 

Feed grains represent one, of the brightest 
spots on the horizon as regards U.S, exports 
of farm products, Of course, ns Is truo of 
most forelgn trade movements in any agri- 
cultural commodity, Government policies in 
both the importing and exporting countries 
affect the situation tremendously, But, tf 
we go on the basis of trends and Indica- 
tions as of the moment, we are luchined to 
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believe that world feed grain trade may be- 
come much more important over the next 
few years. 

Since the United States is both the world's 
largest producer and largest exporter of feed 
grains, we have every reason to think that 
much of the benefits of this increased: world 
trade stand to be incurred by the United 
States—and particularly west Texas. His- 
torically only about 40 percent of the total 
U.S. feéd grain production is sold off the 
farm which produces it. In the case of 
grain sorghum nationally about 74 percent 
is sold off the farm and it has been esti- 
mated that in some west Texas areas over 
90 percent of the local production moves 
into the commercial market channels. Per- 
centagewise then, grain sorghum producers 
have a larger stake in developing and main- 
talning markets for their produlct than any 
Other grain group, based on present market 
patterns. 

Signing of the market development agree- 
ment by the area grain group paves the way 
for extensive promotional and educational 
programs relative to gain sorghum in West- 
ern Europe and other areas. Such programs 
are made available by the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954—Public Law 480, The law provides 
tor the use of foreign currencies derived 
from the sale of agricultural commodities 
uncer the act to help develop new markets 
for other agricultural products. Efforts are 
being directed toward developing permanent 
demands for grain sorghums rather than a 
Surplus disposal or sales campaign. Grain 
sorghum producers are administering the 
Program providing. personnel, goods, and 
Services which may involve “dollar expendi- 
tures.” FAS is making available the neces- 
Sary foreign currencies to carry out the 
Projects within the individual countries. 

Grain sorghum association funds for this 
as well as a balanced program of research, 
market development and service are derived 
from voluntary deductions of 2 pounds 
Per 1,000 pounds from farmer deliveries of 
Stain sorghum at local elevators. 

The first project promoting area grain 
*0rghum has been initiated in Italy. Grain 
Sorghum producers and several segments of 
the feed grain industry and USDA have co- 
Operated in assembling an elaborate mobile 
splay depicting “balanced feeding“ and the 
Proper use of grain sorghum, After a recent 
showing at the 6lst International Agricul- 
2 Fair in Verona the Italian Minister of 

Sriculture cabled this meceage: “U.S, ex- 

bit is most impressive, interesting ond orig- 
8 It will have maximum impact with 
8 farmers and farm groups. Appreciate 

ey for our furmers to learn of latest 
7 5 in planned feeding of poultry and 

TTALIAN EXHISTT 

8 indicate that 15,000 Italian farm- 

i Manufacturers and grain trade peo- 
Binet the exhibit on Ita opening day. 
2. lar crowds have been on hund during 
week showings at Bologna and Trieste. 
Sa Tther exhibition will be made at Cremona 

d Foggla in Italy, and at Solonikn, Greece, 
and Lina, Peru, 

A Ovlsions were made for a conference 
9 u Ubrary of American farm publl- 
ad zorm to be available nt the exhibit, In 
cre n feod grain consultant familiar 
2 th fairs and shows, used to working with 
“rmers and livestock producers and aware of 

Plomatic responsibilities were necded to ac- 
Conipany the exhibit. 

2 assoclation arranged for local west 
Sains county accits to staff the exhibit on 
peProximately 30-day assignments at Its va- 

Jus showings. In accepting this privilege 
and responsibility and in authorizing the 
Statamenta of the agents, V. G. Young, 
eo extension agent said, “It is felt this 

Pportunity not ouly will benofit Texus agri- 
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culture and the agent, but will be of a most 
worthwhile benefit to the extension pro- 
gram. It should broaden his knowledge of 
world agricultural and social conditions and 
at the same time give him a deeper appre- 
ciation of the opportunties in his own coun- 
try and area.“ 

Agents assigned to the exhibit to date have 
included: Gene Southall, Potter County 
agent of Amarilio; Joe Jones, Parmer County 
agent of Farwell; Lee McElroy, Lubbock 
County agent; and Robert Sheets; Texas 
County agent of Guymon, Okla. Other 
agents and area agricultural leaders are ex- 
pected to be named for similar assignments 
during the coming months. 

tn order to establish working relationships 
with U.S. foreign office officials, representa- 
tives of other American commodity groups 
and with local government officials in se- 
lected areas, a grain sorghum team went a 
calling in Europe. Team members were John 
McCracken, grain marketing specialist of 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service; Frank 
Arnold, vice president, First National Bank 
of Amarillo; and Bill Nelson, as executive 
officer of the association. 

The assignment took them to England, 
Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, France, 
Switzerland, Greece, and Italy. In addition 
to conferences with the agricultural attaché 
Staffs in the many countries relative to the 
feed grain situation and the use of grain 
sorghums, other U.S. agricultural group rep- 
resentatives abroad were contacted included 
Great Plains Wheat Market Development As- 
sociation, Soybean Council of America, Cot- 
ton Council International, American Farm 
Bureau, and Institute of American Poultry 
Industries. 

INTEREST SHOWN 


It was encouraging to find agricultural 
and trade groups in most of these countries 
enger to assist in benefit from grain sor- 
ghum market expansion activities. 

To launch a worldwide (or local) program 
nothing is needed more than facts—authbori- 
tative facts backed by research and experi- 
ence of recognized leaders in their flelds. We 
have such facts relative to the utilization of 
grain sorghum—they were assembled in 
March of this year at a gigantic conference 
in Amarillo, attracting sorghum production, 
marketing and utilization authorities from 
3 nations and 14 States. Papers presented at 
the conference have been assembled into a 
G0-page booklet by the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Department of the Southwestern Public 
Service Co, and made available for distri- 
bution in connection. with both domestic 
and foreign market development activities 
for grain sorghums. 

The conference and resulting availability 
of concentrated information might not have 
been so timely except for the action of the 
agricultural and livestock department of 
the West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
which called the initial meeting, planning 
such a conference over à yenr-and-half ago. 
Conference sponsors and planners included 
Texas A. & M, College, Texas Technological 
College, West Texas Chamber, of Commerce, 
and the Grain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion. 

A representative of the producer's or- 
ganization will establish European market 
development offices in the near future. It is 
then expected that action programs dealing 
with trade and tariff practices, research and 
education programs, and promotional ac- 
tivities in interest of grain sorghum and 
other feed grains will be working full time 
for area farmers. 

Yes, new markets may be developed for 
grain sorghums—if we work at the Job. We 
are after permanent markets for a perma- 
nent, sound west Texas grain economy for 
farmers and businesses and industries sery- 
ing them. The job cannot then be tempo- 
rary or haphazard, It will demand con- 
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tinuing aggressive programs of research and 
information by our colleges and universities, 
and strengthening of organized efforts by 
farmers, businessmen, and industrial lead- 
ers. 

An article in this magazine just a year 
ago was ended with the following para- 
graph—it is even more timely today, 

“We are reminded that ‘the roots of agri- 
culture are not founded in the soil alone 
but in the vision and attainment of men.’ 
This same vislon, that has attained produc- 
tion beyond that ever dreamed of, can cre- 
ate new demands and lead to an ever more 
prosperous west Texas agricultural economy 
and further development of grain sorghum 
as an economic resource, 


Eulogy on the American Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a very distinguished former Senator, the 
Honorable Albert W. Hawkes, recently 
delivered what I regard as a great eulogy 
on the American flag. 

This was delivered at the opening of 
the first session of the Imperial Council 
of the Shrine at Atlantic City on Tues- 
day, July 7. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
eulogy printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There bèing no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Imperial Sir, Imperial Sirs, and represent- 
atives to the imperial council, fellow nobles, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I salute our beau- 
tiful American flag, emblem of each of our 
citizens and symbol of liberty, justice, and 
human dignity. 

In this dark hour of history, when the 
ungodly, brute forces in man are to 
impose their evil will, on people of good will, 
thereby destroying life, liberty, the pursult of 
happiness, and equality under a rule of 
laws—your stars and stripes shine out more 
beautifully than ever. 

Your silence is golden—you do not speak 
in words, but in the deeds which created you. 
Your 13 stripes of red and white, with a star 
in the blue background for the sovereignty 
of each State, stand for decency in human 
relations, unity and strength, honor, loyalty, 
and courage to make the supreme sacrifice 
whenever necessary to preserve the principles 
announced In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and recorded in our Constitution, then 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

Our flag, speaking as it waves aloft, says to 
each citizen: 

“Irepresent you all in honesty, justice, and 
the spirit of the golden rule. I can be no 
more, than you, by your deeds, make me. 
Remember, up to date all nations which have 
ascended to leadership have ultimately 
failed and thelr governments have disap- 
peared on the horizon of history. Perhaps, 
because they put the mad race for money, 
place, and power in first place, and relegated 
character, morals, adherence to principle and 
their trust in God to second place. 

“I will remain with you always, if you keep 
faith with the principles under which I was 
born, and if you and each eucceeding gen- 
eration teach the next todo thesame. Teach 
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them never to forget the little white markers 
all over the world, and to keep faith with 
those men, and the millions of others, who 
offered to make the supreme sacrifice. Teach 
them the only way to keep faith with those 
who created our blessings and freedoms 18 to 
exercise their right of suffrage intelligently 
and have eternal vigilance, coupled with ac- 
tion on time. 

“You will survive to do good on earth in 
perpetuity, only if you follow the rules of- 
equity that flow from God's Commandments 
and the Golden Rule; only if you make our 
way of life good enough to impel any fair- 
minded citizen to make the supreme sacri- 
fice, when necessary to preserve it. 

“Never forget individual freedom and op- 
portunity, and the acceptance of individual 
responsibility are inseparable. Fallure to 
perform duty on time permits freedom and 
opportunity to perish. 

“We have been blessed with fine neighbors 
to the north and to the south, whose an- 

nounced objectives are similar to ours. 
= “God grant us, and others, the power to 
put first things first—avoid temptation— 
and in His name help humanity to rise to 
higher levels and better standards in free- 
dom's institutions here on earth.” 


Botch of a Botch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp an editorial under the caption “Botch 
of a Botch,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
July 17, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Borcu or a Boron 

The ruling of the U.S. Court of Claims 
that the firms participating in the ill-starred 
Dixon-Yates contract are entitled to dam- 
ages is an unsatisfactory remedy for an im- 
possible situation. The Dixon-Yates con- 
tract was concluded in 1954 between the 
Government and the Mississippi Valley Gen- 
erating Co., which had been set up by two 
private utility groups in order to furnish 
power to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
thus enable TVA to continue to serve Atomic 
Energy Commizsion plants without construc- 
tion of new TVA facilities. The present 
decision is unsatisfactory in our opipion 
not because it orders restitution to the 
Dixon-Yates firms of money that no doubt 
was spent in good faith, but because it 
makes altogether too little of the conflict of 
interest involving Adolphe H, Wenzell. In 
this it sets a thoroughly unwholesome 
precedent, 

Much of what the three-man court major- 
ity says about the ambivalent role of the 
Government in the caas, to be sure, is all too 
pertinent. The Government undertook to 
prosecute the guests after inyiting them to 
Pirtake at the table, The Dixon-Yates firms 
were, if not Innocent bystanders, at least 
victims in part of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s own ineptitude. There is some- 
thing decidedly malodorous—the court calls 
it cynical—about the performance of the 
administration which devised the idea of the 
contract, persuaded the private firms to par- 
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ticipate, and then after protracted harangue 
when the affair went politically sour in 1955 
attempted to deny them recovery of funds 
they had spent, on the ground that as a con- 
sultant to the Bureau of the Budget Mr. 
Wenzell had a potential interest in the fi- 
nancial arrangements. 

Thus when we criticize the decision, we 
think at the same time that the Dixon-Yates 
firms are not the major targets. By general 
consensus there was nothing illegal about 
the form of the contract itself, however con- 
voluted may have been the administration's 
maneuver. The case of Mr. Wenzell, how- 
ever, Is something else. 

As vice president of the First Boston Corp., 
a large investment banking concern, Mr, 
Wenzeli had been “borrowed” by the Bureau 
of the Budget at the suggestion of the First 
Boston president to make a study of TVA 
subsidies, Later he was asked to serve as a 
consultant to the Budget Bureau, while still 
drawing his salary from First Boston, in 
working out the background of the Dixon- 
Yates contract—even though First Boston 
was a potential and even probable partici- 
pant in the financing. The possibility of a 
conflict of interest was called to the atten- 
tion of the Dixon-Yates firms as well as of 
Mr. Wenzell. 

Prom his own standpoint Mr. Wenzell's 
role may have been entirely gulleless. But 
the conflict of interest statute is explicit, 
and an otherwise valid contract entered into 
a violation of this statute ls yold. In our 
view the court majority dismisses Mr. Wen- 
zell's involvement much too lightly. More 
impressive Is the dissenting conclusion of 
former Supreme Court Justice Stanley Reed, 
who sat on the case: “If the statute lu ques- 
tion is to perform its intended function in 
the protection of the Government against 
prohibited actions that might influence con- 
tracts by public agents with private connec- 
tions, courts must carry out the legislative 
purpose.” 

As Chief Judge Marvin Jones observed in 
his own forceful dissent, “the conclusion of 
the majority seems to stem from an under- 
standable desire to avoid a hareh result.” 
Probably the decision will be appealed to 
the Supreme Court. Mcanwhile, however, it 
is too bad that there is not same way in 
which to reimburse the Dixon-Yates firms 
without sanctioning a violation of principle. 
The real blame in this affair in which the 
Government looks very bad indeed belongs 
to those top officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget who ignored warnings and bulled 
ahead with their eyes open, seemingly as 
indifferent to propricty as to the political 
lability they created. 


Losses to the Government Because of 
Overcharges on Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Journal published 
an editorial—as a matter of fact, it was 
the lead editorial in the edition of last 
Sunday—which was most alarming, be- 
cause it pointed to the findings of con- 
gressional subcommittees and of the 
General Accounting Office in regard to 
overcharges made to the Government in 
connection with defense contracts. In 
connection with just a dozen or so con- 
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tracts, approximately $12 million of 
overcharges were made. 

The editorial quotes a statement by 
Representative Harpy, of Virginia, that 
in constrast to this sorry record by the 
Defense Department “in private indus- 
ary a contract negotiator who lost even 
$100,000 for his firm wouldn't last a 
week.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY Lose Your MILLIONS 


Wherever they look they find it—incom- 
prehensible carelessness and waste in defense 
contracts. The house Armed Services Sub- 
committee and the General Accounting Of- 
fice (GAO) have been teaming up to show 
how the Government is losing money in 
overcharges. 

Latest GAO reports to come before the 
subcommittee have to do with audits of 
Navy contracts over the last 2 years. It 18 
just a partial audit. But GAO uncovered 
$2,596,000 in overcharges. In a dozen or 80 
other defense contracts, GAO has revealed, 
the Government has paid out more than 
$12 million more than it should have. 

Yet when GAO informed the Navy about 
excessive costs its investigators were told 
that present procurement procedures are 
adequate. 

If the procedures are adequate, then cer- 
tainly the officials using them aren't. As 
Represontative Harpy, Democrat of Virginia, 
says, “In private industry a contract negotia- 
tor who lost even 8100,00 for his firm 
wouldn't last a week.“ 

But our Defense Department contract ne- 
gotiators lose millions and stay right on the 
job. And they'll keep right on losing 
our tax money unless the taxpayers—who 
in the end are certainly the boss“ pro- 
test enough. 


When the Chips Are Down, You Can Count 
on Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by A. L. Valencia, Director, Philippine 
Information Agency, Washington, D.C., 
entitled “An Open Letter to America: 
When the Chips Are Down, You Can 
Count on Us,“ which appeared in the 
July issue of Bataan magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aw Open LETTER ro AMPFRICA: WHEN THE 
Cutps Are Down, You Can Count on US 
(By A. L. Valencia, Director, Philippine In- 
formation Agency) 

On this Fourth of July, 23 million free 
citizens of the Philippine Republic join 178 
million Americans in commemoration of In- 
dependence Day—the 13th anniversary for 
the Philippines and the 183d for the United 
States. 


1959 


The fact that our Independence day coin- 
cides with yours throws the strongest possi- 
ble light on the relationship between our two 
countries, 

We Filipinos think there is a singularity 
about those relations, Most Americans prob- 
ably also think so, although they take their 
own and our goodwill so much for granted 
that they hardly give it a thought. 

Perhaps it is just as well for both of us. 
You don't go around every day proclaiming 
that you love your brother or sister. You 
take it for granted as the natural, normal 
thing and you come to the rescue without 
Palaver or hesitation if it is needed. 

There hove been numerous reports of a 
rising feeling of anti-Americanism in the 
Philippines in recent months. These re- 
ports are exaggerated and should be dis- 
counted. ‘There will be ups and downs in 
Philippine-American relations. There will 
never be any major cleavage between our 
peoples. 

The Filipino loves freedom, as you do. 
That is our unbrenkable bond. 

We of the Philippines have long placed our 
confidence in the American concepts of de- 
cency and fairplay—and in your strong 
right arm—and we have not been disap- 
Pointed, 

PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


Our two countries have stood side by side 
in the face of gravest perils and have come 
through our ordeals with a heightened ap- 
Preciation of the friendship which binds us. 

When the chips are down, you can count 
on us. And we know that we can count on 
You. Remember Bataan. We fought for 
you, as well as for ourselves. 

You can count on us to stand firmly with 
You in resisting the menace of Godless com- 
Munism which is so alten to all the ideals 

d by our two peoples. 

We have no illusions concerning the wily 
enemy we face. Our campaign which elim- 
inated the Communist-led Huks in the 
Philippines boars witness to our determina- 
tion to resist the siren song of peaceful co- 
existence which is trapping many of the 
unwary in our part of the world. 

In the broader struggle against Red expan- 
Slonism you have found us firmly with you 
in debates at the United Nations nnd other 
International forums. And in Korea you 
found us among the first to heed the call to 
Stem the Red tide that threatened to engulf 
the entire peninsula, 

Bataan and Corregidor are hallowed names 
Which testify to our solidarity against over- 
Whelming odds in the past. ‘This solidarity, 
We are certain, will never change. 

du can count on us, in the military and 
mratezic senso, as a key point in the far- 
ung defonse system thrown up to hold the 
nes against the Kremlin and Peiping. 
v Mutunl defense arrangement with the 
ited States is n valued and sacred relntion- 
Ship which provides the slnows of our de- 
nse und, at the sume time, affords you 
yaluabie buses neur the territory of the 
Ne We muy argue, question and nego- 
ate the detalls of the arrangement but we 
Will never question the necessity for the 
Close partnership. 

Jou can count on us, too, becnuse our two 
Countries share the sume political, cultural, 
and social Institutions. We lve undor the 

type of constitutional guarantees. We 

Oth believe feryently in a completely freo 
Preis, 

MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


Rea two peoples nnd governments share 

e sime opproach to the solution of any 
Problems which may arise between us. We 
ba lleve in sitting down in friendship and 
—— to explore the fold of misunder- 
rte gp in full confidence that men of good- 

u, in a freo society, can always work out 


thoir digerences without hurt or barm to 
elther side. 
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One of the greatest and healthiest things 
about Philippine-American relations is that 
we are not afraid of you. We have no chip 
on our shoulder as far as you are concerned. 
We have no inferiority complex. We do not 
believe that we are going to be pushed 
around. We want the same things—peace, 
freedom, and prosperity. We know we can 
get them better and sooner working together 
than we could working separately. 

Our past relationship shows that such at- 
titudes are well grounded on both sides. 
We had you as our guests for some 48 years. 
We learned that you really did want to pro- 
mote our interests, that you were devoted 
to good government, to the promotion of 
health, welfare, education, and economic 
well-being for all. We found that you really 
meant what you said about individual and 
national freedom. 

You can count on us, too, in the fleld of 
economic cooperation, We need you and at 
the same time we are able to offer you some- 


thing. 
MARKET FOR U.S. PRODUCTS 

We offer, as the Philippines achieves 
greater prosperity, am ever-expanding mar- 
ket for American products, which will always 
be preferred to those of other foreign coun- 
tries. 

And we offer, too, a huge field for venture 
capital under more favorable conditions than 
you can find almost anywhere else. We eyen 
amended our Constitution to make certain 
that American nationals would find a most 
hospitable climate for business ventures in 
the Philippines. This was one way of show- 
ing our gratitude for the relationship which 
has. been so mutually beneficial. 

However, we shall need your friendly hand 
in the future, too, We must count on 
America's wise assistance if we are to go for- 
ward along the road to real economic sta- 
bility and self-sufficiency. 

We believe that the independence, eco- 
nomic well-being, and intense loyalty of the 
Philippines constitute one of the greatest 
assets of the United States in the Far East. 
They are evidence to the teeming millions 
of Asla— many of them groaning under the 
Communist yoke—of the advantages of the 
partnership of freemen under God and 
democratic institutions. 

You can count on us to bend every effort, 
through the long years ahead, to preserving 
what we consider a priceless heritage from 
the past—a partnership in war and peace 
between two proud and sovereign states, 


Eleventh Annual Upper Missouri Basin 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter I have written to Mr. Harold 
Lorenz, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Sidney, Mont., on the oc- 
casion of the 11th Annual Upper Mis- 
souri Basin Conference on July 23, 1959. 
I also insert a copy of an address to the 
conference by Commissioner of Recla- 
mation Floyd E. Dominy on that occa- 
sion. 

These insertions reflect my views with 
respect to reclamation in Montana, and 
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I call attention of the Senate to the 
urgency of continuing the reclamation 
program with such examples as the 
lower Yellowstone project before us. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Jury 17, 1959. 
Mr. HAROLD LORENZ, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
Sidney, Mont, 

Dran Mn. Lorenz: On the occasion of the 
lith Annual Upper Missouri Basin Irrigators 
Conference at Sidney on July 23, I extend 
my congratulations to the participants and 
especialiy to the water users of the lower 
Yellowstone project, as well as the good folks 
of Sidney who are so closely associated with 
this reclamation development. 

You are indeed fortunate in having as 
your principal speaker the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Floyd E. Dominy. No man in 
the active service of reclamation today is 
better qualified to handle this important 
job. I have so told Secretary Seaton of my 
views when he promoted Mr. Dominy. 

I have read adyance copies of the Commis- 
sloner's speech and I thoroughly agree with 
his recognition of the contribution the lower 
Yellowstone project had made to the econ- 
omy of eastern Montana. The example it 
has set should be the forerunner of other 
reclamation developments. 

Just now we are pressing for appropria- 
tions to start the East Bench unit in tho 
Beaverhead Valley and the Yellowtail power 
and irrigation unit in the Big Horn. We 
are pressing for favorable action at this ses- 
sion of the Congress to provide funds to 
start these two units. 

We do not propose to stop there. We will 
press for reclamation developments else- 
where when justified. 

In our efforts we appreciate the fine Co- 
Operation from persons such as the water 
users of the lower Yellowstone project, who 
realize the great value of this important re- 
source development, 

Sincerely, 
Jamrs E. MURRAY, 
U.S. Senator jrom Montana. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR OF GOLDEN WATER 


(Address by Commissioner of Reclamation 
Floyd E. Dominy before the project tour 
session of the 11th Annual Upper Missouri 
Basin Irrigators Conference at Sidney, 
Mont., Thursday, July 23, 1959) 


The opportunity to join with you in cele- 
brating the golden anniversary of the lower 
Yellowstone project is an honor which gives 
me great pleasure. We are here today to 
commemorate “the Golden Year for the 
Golden Water,” a slogan very appropriately 
selected by the Siduey Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Yellowstone was once the thorough- 
fare of the explorers, the fur trappers, and 
the fur traders. It was on a summer day; 
like this, more than 150 years ago, that Cap- 
tain Clairk, of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, visited this valley. He wrote in his 
journal on July 24, 1806, when a short dis- 
tance upstream, * * for me to mention 
or give an estimate of the different species of 
wild animals on the river, particularly buf- 
falo, elk, antelope, and wolves, would be 
incredible. I shall therefore be silent on 
the subject further.” 

But on July 31, as his men descended the 
Yellowstone—the area that is now the lower 
Yellowstone—the captain could not be silent 
as he watched the immense herds of buffalo. 
“I was obliged to let the bufalo cross over, 
notwithstanding an island of half a mile 
in width over which this gangue of buffalo 
had to pass,” he wrote in his journal, 
“e © the herd stretched as thickly aa 
they could swim, from one side to the other, 
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and the party was obliged to stop for an 
hour.” Below their night's camp, “two other 
herds of buffalo, as numerous as the first, 
soon crossed the river.” 

The wilderness, with its increditable 
number of wild animals that Captain Clark 
observed in 1806 disappeared many, many 
years ago. The fur traders and fur trap- 
pers have become only pages of western his- 
tory, and the hundreds of thousands of 
cattle that trailed northward from Texas 
to Wyoming and Montana, the era of the 
open range, are but a remembrance, Today 
we are recalling another later era in the his- 
tory of the Yellowstone. From sagebrush 
to green irrigated fields is the accomplish- 
ment we are celebrating on the occasion of 
this golden anniversary. 

There are many milestones associated with 
the growth of the 56,000-acre lower Yellow- 
stone project. There is a story of its own 
in each and every individual farm within 
the project. There is an equally interest- 
ing story in the establishment and growth 
of the business communities serving the 
project area. 

Irrigation, with its intensive development 
and use of the land, has been an important 
factor in creation of thriving urban centers 
built on the increased need for services for 
the rural areas. 

All that we see today as we view this pleas- 
ant valley has taken place because of the 
availability of water. “Golden Water“ is 
the story of reclamation throughout the 
West, and it is particularly true of the Yel- 
lowstone River Basin which has ploneered 
much irrigation development. There are 10 
Bureau of Reclamation projects within the 
Yellowstone River Basin, with a total ir- 
rigable area of about 280,000 acres. Last 
year, the water users of the Shoshone project, 
in Wyoming, celebrated their 50th anniver- 
sary; the year before, the irrigators of the 
Huntley project, near Billings, commemorated 

their golden birthday, and today we are ob- 
serving the Golden Year of the Golden Water 
for this project. 

In celebrating this Important observance 
We are, in part, commemorating the efforts 
of the thousands of men and women who de- 
veloped the irrigated lands of the Yellowstone 
Basin. Your proseprity is not solely the re- 
sult of the efforts of these dedicated people, 
but irrigation has perhaps been the most 
important single factor in the economic 
growth of the valley. 

The lower Yellowstone project has provided 
one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of the Yellowstone Basin. I realize 
you are well acquainted with your project 
but, if I may, I would like to recall very brief- 
ly some highlights of its past, 

The Reclamation Service, as the Bureau of 
Reclamation was then known, began its in- 
vestigation of the lower Yellowstone Valley 

-in 1903, only a year after passage of the orig- 
inal Reclamation Act of 1902. A board of 
consulting engineers examined the proposed 
project and submitted a report on April 23, 
1904. This report served as basis for the au- 
thorization of the project by the Secretary 
of the Interior on May 10, 1904. An organi- 
zation known as the Lower Yellowstone Water 
Users’ Association was formed during the fall 
and winter of 1904 and 1905, and, on May 30, 
1905, members of that organization entered 
into a contract with the Secretary of the In- 
terior to repay the entire cost of construct- 
ing the project. Construction activities be- 
gan in the summer of 1905 and first irriga- 
tion water was available April 30, 1909, 

Expansion of the project was relatively 
slow for several decades. One of the reasons 
was a widespread reluctance to forsake the 
saddle and cowboy boots and take up work 
on foot, with long-handled irrigation shovel 
and a pair of rubber boots. Then, too, dur- 
ing the second decade of the new century 
there was a great opportunity to homestead 
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larger acreages of dryland which seemed 
more attractive to the man seeking a farm 
of his own. At that time there was little 
knowledge of the advantages of irrigation 
farming, including greatly increased yields 
under irrigation and the insurance against 
occurring drought, 

Many of the irrigators and dryland farmers 
‘were starting a new life in agriculture. They 
had been laborers, clerks, white-collar work- 
ers, and even professional men. But all had 
a single goal. They were seeking new oppor- 
tunities in the West. They were ambitious 
and eager but they lacked farm know-how. 
The land was there and the water was avail- 
able for the irrigation of that land, but there 
were no tractors, trucks, or automobiles, or 
the other equipment that has made modern 
mechanized farming considerably easier on 
the man’s back and a woman's patience. 
There is still a lot of hard two-fisted work 
connected with farming today, but when the 
lower Yellowstone project was started it was 
all hard work, as I am sure you pioneers who 
are seated at the table with me can testify. 

The 1,800 residents who live on the 322 
farms of the 56,000-acre lower Yellowstone 
project, the 6,000 or 7,000 people who live in 
Sidney and Fairview, and their predecessors 
on the farms and in the cities have made 
this area the self-reliant and confident com- 
munity that it is today. To these people go 
the honors for the success the project has 
enjoyed and is enjoying. And just what is 
this success? What are these positive ac- 
complishments? 

During half a century of operations, the 
project has produced crops having a cumula- 
tive value of $75,515,000, or about 21 times 
the net cost of constructing the project 
which was $3,585,928. And I might add, 
with great gratification, the project's success 
is also typified in another manner—the 
landowners of the project have repaid nearly 
83 percent of the reimbursable irrigation 
allocation. 7 

As all of you know, the cumulative gross 
value of crops grown on the project is but 
a portion of the full production that has oc- 
curred on the project. The lower Yellow- 
stone project has become widely noted for 
Its production of sugar beets and its large 
and expanding livestock feeding operations. 
The project and the concomitant sugar fac- 
tory operation are a solid base for permanent 
success and prosperity of this thriving and 
progressive community. 

The fattening of lambs and beef cattle, 
which contributes so greatly to the success 
of the project, is one of the principal occu- 
pations on the lower Yellowstone project. 
It is a remarkable story. Tens of thousands 
of feeder lambs and feeder cattle, grown on 
rangeland extending from western North 
Dakota to near the Continental Divide in 
Montana, and into northern Wyoming, are 
fattened on this project. The complemen- 
tary use of irrigated land with dry-farmed 
land and ranged land, even as far as 300 
miles away from the irrigated farms on the 
lower Yellowstone project, is one of the 
significant agricultural developments in the 
Missouri River basin. 

A study made recently by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, entitled “A Half Century of 
Progress, Lower Yellowstone Project,” pro~ 
vides some interesting information regarding 
the project, and particularly the facts con- 
cerning the livestock feeding activities of the 
project. The report shows that the total 
numbers of Uvestock fed for the market in 
the last 5 scasons were 41,000 cattle and 
539,000 sheep. 

In 1956, the American people ate 83 pounds 
of beef and 10 pounds of lamb and mutton 
per person. The lower Yellowstone project 
shipments of fat beef and lambs in 1956 
therefore provided sufficient beef that year 
for 74,000 persons and enough lamb and 
mutton for more than 1 million Americans 
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living in many States of the Union. The pro- 
duction of sugar beets on the lower Yellow- 
stone project in 1957 was 160,830 tons on 
11,198 acres, producing enough sugar that 
year for 523,000 persons, on the basis of 100 
pounds per person, 

The fattening of lambs and beef cattle 
surely has contributed to the success of the 
lower Yellowstone project. This operation 
provides a local market for the subar beet 
tops and most of the sugar beet pulp. The 
beet tops and dried and pelletized beet pulp 
are supplemented by alfalfa hay, grown 
mainly on the project, and by feed grains 
grown both on the project and on dryland 
farms within a wide radius of the project. 
The nutrient content of the crops, and 
necessarily the food product made from 
them, is a direct function of soll fertility 
and is dependent on the annual restora- - 
tion of vital plant nutrients in the soll. 
More than $60,000 worth of manure is hauled 
from feedlots to field annually to heip 
maintain fertility and organic content of 
the soil, thus making for permanently suc- 
cessful agriculture. 

While the expanding livestock feeding 
operation, with its allied activities, is such 
an interesting success story that it is dif- 
ficult to stop, it would be well to empha- 
size other positive accomplishments of the 
lower Yellowstone project. For instance, 
the study made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation shows that: 

The irrigated land of the lower Yellow- 
stone project outproduces adjacent nonir- 
rigated land by about six times. 

Irrigated Iand values are 12 times the 
value of grazing land and 4 times the 
value of dry cropland. 

The more intensive use of resources, and 
concentration of population, both brought 
about by Irrigation, have improved commu- 
nity development through expanded hotel 
and motel facilities for the convenience of 
travelers, construction of a good hospital 
which serves ranchers and project farm- 
ers, and better schools. 

Retail sales are four times as great in 
Richland County, Mont., in which. two- 
thirds of the project is located, as in the 
nearby nonirrigated county, an area of 
equal size. 

The lower Yellowstone project has in- 
creased local employment in business and 
professions twentyfold. 

Personal income in the Irrigated area is 
three times greater than in the nearby 
county of equal size. Residents of the ir- 
rigated area enjoy a higher level of liv- 
ing than in the comparison area and pay 
one-third less non-Federal taxes per capita, 
because of the much wider tax base pro- 
vided by the agricultural economy. 

The project is responsible for providing 
employment to many persons residing in 
other parts of the country in the manu- 
facture, transportation, selling. and serv- 
icing of project-produced commodities and 
in those industries that produce goods and 
services to meet the needs of project resi- 
dents, such as farm machinery, automotive 
equipment, furniture, clothing, to name 
only a few. Merchandise shipped into the 
area comes from 32 States. 

Federal tax revenues from the project area 
since 1940 alone equaled nearly twice the 
Federal cost of project construction. 

The story of this project has been re- 
peated, of course, over and over elsewhere 
all through the West, and each project bas 
a success story of its own made possible 
through the efforts of each and every water 
user. 

Today, irrigators and prospective irri- 
gators from Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming are gathered here to 
take part in a project tour session of the 
llth annual meeting of the Water Users 
Irrigation Conference, an organisation spon- 
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sored by region 6 of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

The water users attending this conference 
represent about 2 million acres of irrigated 
land within the northern tier of the Mis- 
souri River Basin States. Within that area 
there are 17 projects constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, serving nearly 500,- 
000 acres, or about one-fourth of the total. 

They are, in the main, managers. and ir- 
tigation district officials who operate and 
maintain one ot the largest and most im- 
portant businesses in this area, Annually, 
they spend millions of dollars to operate 
and maintain the irrigation systems that 
deliver water to these many large and small 
Projects, the most productive agricultural 
land in this region. The problems they dis- 
cuss, the solutions they obtain as the re- 
sults of their discussions, are the ends 
whereby full and needed production can be 
reached. I am sure this conference will be 
as useful and productive as the past 11 
Meetings have been. 

It is appropriate that this conference is 
being held here during the golden anniver- 
sary of the lower Yellowstone project. This 
T olect has a particularly interesting history 
in-the field of operation and maintenance. 
An operating agency known locally as the 
board of control, not only operates and main- 
tains the two irrigation districts of the lower 
Yellowstone project but also the nearby ad- 
Jacent Intake project and the Savage unit of 
the Missouri River Basin project. 

During today’s morning session, officials 
Of the lower Yellowstone project explained 
to you the mechanics of their operating 
agency, and how such an organization is 
designed to serye you and your neighboring 
Water users. The operating agency concept, 
Whether you call it a board of control, the 
Water users’ round table, or any other 
Name, is not some superagency dictating to 
the irrigation districts. 

It is a servant of the districts, created by 
them and holding no power and no author- 
ity not granted by them, Tt has no hard and 
fast organizational structure but can be 
tallored to the individual needs of a given 
group or area. And in these days of rising 
Costs and the attendant need for skillful, 
Qualified personnel, it offers an opportunity 
for savings and improvement. 

As water users, you have a full realization 
Of the overwhelming importance of water in 
Our lives and the necessity of taking positive 
steps to conserve it and use it wisely. To- 
day's national demand for water—250 bil- 
Mon gallons a day—will be double that 
amount in 20 years. As you know, a pos- 
Sible remedy close to you is the urgent re- 
Quirement for reducing water loss attribut- 
Sble to seepage, weeds and other growths, as 
—— as any other water wastes that may 
th e place. To the water user, the conserva- 

On of irrigation water and the production of 
Deeded food are inseparable subjects. 

We can anticipate that the irrigated 
8 in Montana, Wyoming, South 

akota, and North Dakota will increase in 

to come, Complotion of the mainstem 
Storage system on the Missouri River and the 
continuing construction of storage reservoirs 
On the tributaries will insure the availability 
Of water, 

During recent years, hundreds of future 
Potential water users of the proposed mam- 
= 1 million-acre Garrison diversion unit 
ne, Nortn and South Dakota, have visited 

ere and have become acquainted with the 
Plistunents of the lower Yellowstone 
Project. There are, no doubt, many of you 
ere today from these same areas, and we 
tien glad to have you with us. Your observa- 
ns of the lower Yellowstone project will 
rie important in determining the value of 
igation in your communities, The Gar- 
3 diversion unit, with its prospect of 
“tensive irrigation farming, feedlots, and 
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service and processing industries, will pro- 
vide opportunities far beyond the fondest 
hopes of the western homesteader of half a 
century ago. 

Over and over again, reclamation projects 
have developed and prospered in all parts of 
the West and the miracle of opportunities, 
such as shown on the lower Yellowstone 
project, will happen again as the Garrison 
diversion unit and other potential irriga- 
tion projects throughout the Missouri River 
Basin are developed. 

Golden water is the wand whose touch 


brings golden harvests. Golden water is the 


creator of homes, farms, and industries. The 
creation of future irrigation projects within 
the basin, similar to the accomplishments so 
definitely emphasized by the water users and 
other businessmen of the lower Yellowstone 
project, is a challenge that must be met. 


Democratic Crisis Growing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a very stim- 
ulating article that appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, on July 22, 
1959, written by Mr. William S. White. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Democratic Crisis GROWING—BUTLER's Ar- 

Tacks BELIEVED INVOLVING Party MEMBERS 

OUTSIDE CONGRESS 


(By William 8. White) 


The amazing venom of Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Paul Butler's continued 
campaign against the Democratic congres- 
sional leadership is raising a crisis within 
his party. 

For the fire upon his own party troops, 
which he had heretofore centered upon that 
leadership, has now fallen upon other power- 
ful, and noncongressional, Democrats. Some 
of these are those whose help he had most 
sought. $ 

In a word, his behavior has become un- 
exampled in national politics. The Demo- 
crats thus for the first time are being re- 
luctantly forced to consider an ugly and 
destructive washing of their own linen in 
public only a year ahead of a climactic na- 
tional convention. 

In spite of recent Butler intimations to 
the contrary, no faction—least of all the 
moderate faction he has been discrediting— 
has wished thus far to move for his ouster. 
If for no other reason, none wanted to give 
him opportunity to play again his consis- 
tent role of a querulous martyr. 

Now, however, Mr. Butler's dismissal is 
being demanded by some voices quite out- 
side the ranks of the moderates. These, 
instead, are within the liberal group whose 
favor he has particularly attempted to court. 

The point is this: Everybody in the party 
knows that to fire Mr. Butler would be a 
messy affair, probably beneficial to the Re- 
publicans. But things have reached such 
a pass that some believe he must go anyhow, 
lest he simply wreck the party. 

For Mr, Butier has now been shown to 
have adopted a technique of distortion 
quite similar in principle to that used by a 
few violent rightwing Republicans in the 
past, This sort of thing was repudiated by 
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the bulk of the Republicans, specifically in 
1950. Mr. Butler's use of it is being repudi- 
ated now by the bulk of the Democrats. 
Mr. Butler is revealed to have wholly mis- 
represented Gov. Edmund (Pat) Brown, of 
California, as a Butler backer in his long 
denunciation of Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
and the rest of the congressional leadership, 
The full text of a Brown statement, angrily 
hurried here by the Governor to put the rec- 


- ord straight, shows that on the central issue 


between Senator Jondsot and Chairman 
Butler, the. Governor supported Senator 
JOHNSON instead of Mr. Butler. 

This has been the Johnson-Butler argu- 
ment: Should Congress get such half-loaf 
liberal legislation on housing, for instance, 
as it can, rather than invite Presidential ve- 
toes and get nothing? Or should Congress 
simply invite a series of such vetoes and thus 
create issues for 1960 but no legislation in 
1959? 2 

Governor Brown's own comment on this 
basic question, a comment never mentioned 
by Mr. Butler in proclaiming that he had a 
Brown ally, was this: “I believe, for example, 
we must build actual houses, not just prefab- 
ricated issues.“ This is almost word for word 
what Senator JoHNson and many other con- 
gressional chiefs had already been saying to 
Chairman Butler. 

The first responsibility of a Democratic 
national chairman is to raise funds for the 
party. The present committee is $600,000 in 
the red. But Mr. Butler has so far always 
turned discussions away from such affairs 
and onto himself. Specifically, as liberal 
committee members from the North have 
privately said, he has answered objective 
criticism of his work by suggesting that it all 
must be a southern or a pro-Johnson plot. 
eyen when the critics have been nonsouthern 
and anti-JoHNson, 

His presumed aim in all this is to force the 
1980 convention to choose a presidential can- 
didate who is adequately liberal, in his per- 
sonal definition. But the effect of what he is 
doing is to hit at far more than the despised 
moderates. It is to hit at the essential unity 
of all his party. And his methods can hardly 
be called, in any definition, very liberal 
methods. 


Development of Sulphur Springs, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, unity of spirit, determination to 
do a job, are factors that have made this 
Nation great. 

A prime example of this achievement 
at the community level is being dis- 
played at Sulphur Springs, Tex., where 
citizens have united in a civic improve- 
ment and beautification program. 

The success of this program is de- 
tailed in a story carried July 20, 1959, 
in the Greenville Herald Banner, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the Recor, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“New Look” SHINES IN SULPHUR SPRINGS 
(By Herman Scott) 

SULPHUR Srererncs.—Iit’s taking a while to 
get the job done, but gradually the fronts 
of the business buildings in this county seat 
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of Hopkins County are springing out with a 
“new look.” 

Property owners and tenants alike are 
falling in line with a unique program of 
store front beautification that was launched 
just about a year ago. Many of the fronts 
have been improved to the extent that a 
hometowner coming back home after a year’s 
absence might be astonished. 

DAIRYLAND > 

In this “dairyland capital of Texas,” there 
are more than 200 business buildings of im- 
portance. It is estimated that the fronts 
of approximately fifty percent of them have 
been improved since what was known as the 
Downtown Improvement Association en- 
dorsed the program. 

Latest bullding fronts. to be improved in- 
clude the City National Bank, Foster's Dry 
Goods, and Daniels Ready-to-Wear. 

As a result of the well-planned program 
which bad the attention of expert engineers, 
the business district of Sulphur Springs is 
getting the “shopping center” appearance. 
Bulldings that once were sort of drab look- 


ing—and every town has them—are showing. 


up bright and fresh. 

The redecorating program is moving along 
in accordance with a.carefully mapped plan 
prepared by the color engineering depart- 
ment of the Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
Whacker Barton is the company’s repre- 
sentative here, 

STORE FRONTS ~ * 


When Mr. Barton came up with the idea 
of brightening Sulphur Springs store fronts 
it was accepted by the steering committee of 
the Downtown Improvement Association. 
Now that group is the beautification com- 
mittee of the Hopkins County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Phil Sartin was chairman of the commit- 
tee, and for his service in this connection he 
got the chamber of commerce award as the 
outstanding citizen of the year. 

FREE SERVICE 


The city planning service offered by the 
Cook Puint & Varnish Co. is free for the 
asking, and leaders here were quick to take 
advantage of the offer. A company repre- 
sentative came here, took pictures of the 
bulldings and streets, and planed a varied 
color scheme for each street, with the idea 
of making all buildings on the same side of a 
street appear as neurly alike as possible. 

In Sulphur Springs everything above the 
awnings of bulldings ts being painted with 
the color known as Raleigh peach. Below the 
awnings the store fronts themselves sre 
painted a different color (all the same, if 
possible), The colors that have been used 
include Raleigh peach, brown orchid, butter- 
fiy yellow, beige, green, huron blue, stone 
gray, turquoise, arctic green, mesa coral, and 
xnorocco brown, 

TALL BUILDINGS 


“The color scheme has a tendency to short- 
en tall buildings and heighten the shorter 
ones to provide à one-eleyation look,” sald 
Mr. Barton. 

When the improvement plan was adopted 
an all-out campaign was Inunched. Biock 
meetings were held with the merchants to 
explain the idea, and at least 95 percent 
of the businessmen were not only on hand 
but accepted the program. 

Although one company. drew up the benu- 
tification plans and designs, all paint dealers 
in Sulphur Springs have access to them. 
Painters bid on the projects aa they come 
up. 

When the program first started 30 bulld- 
ing fronts were painted in 24 days. That was 
in August 1958 when a hot sun was beaming, 
Some of the painters avoided the heat by 
working at night. 

STEERING COMMITTEE 


Members of the steering committee of the 
Downtown Improvement Association, who 
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adopted the plan were: Phil A. Sartin, chair- 
man; Raymond (Wacker) Barton, Billy 
Jones, Jr., Mrs. Claude Milligan, Harold 
Arnold, Bob Forte, Burt Weits, J. W, Pratt, 
Jr. E. L. Ashcroft, and F. W. (Bill) Fratley. 

Cooperation of the merchants in follow- 
ing the program is fairly equally divided, 
however the improvements scem to be more 
uniform on the north side of Connally Street, 
Some of the larger buildings have been sand 
blasted. giving them a more modern looking 
appearance. e 

Also designed by Cook, but not acted on 


‘officially, is a handsome parking lot planter 


for the square which would claim very little 
if any parking sections. The entire redecor- 
ating scheme takes in light standards, park- 
ing meters, traffic markers, mallboxes, trash 
containers, and stoplight housings. 


Balanced Budget, Mutual Security, Less 
Farm Control Win Top Support in Com- 
pleted Second District Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last 3 months, I have mailed out a ques- 
tionnaire to many of the residents of the 
Second Congressional District and the 
tabulated results show some very signifi- 
cant trends. which I now call to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

The Second District of Minnesota is 
one of the most prosperous in the State, 
and the citizens have a fine reputation of 
being sound, sensible and progressive. 
The 14 counties involved make it a big 
District. In 1950, our population was 
321,397. By the census of 1960, it is ex- 
pected to exceed 375,000 and to approach 
400,000. Following the 1954 census of 
agriculture, the Second Congressional 
District emerged as among the 15 richest 
districts in the Nation in the value of 
farm products sold. Today, with the 
farm population decreasing nationwide, 
the Second District is showing one of the 
lowest percentages of decrease in farm 
population anywhere in the State of 
Minnesota. 

The active intercst that the residents 
of the Second District have taken in an- 
swering this poll shows that they follow 
very closely the decisions and the ac- 
tions that we take here in the Congress 
of the United States. 

I personally believe strongly in public 
opinion questionnaires. It helps the 
people back home and it helps those of 
us they have elected as representatives. 
The voters have an easy way to inform 
their Congressman of their thinking on 
some of the more important issues facing 
Congress. At the same time, it enables 
us to have the views of a wide cross sec- 
tion of the voters on the issues we dis- 
cuss. Certainly, each Member of Con- 
gress has the vitally important obliga- 
tion to inform himself of the many views 
of the people whom he strives to repre- 
sent. 

There are, however, several pitfalls in 
interpreting opinion questionnaires. 
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First of all, since the replies are not 
taken from a scientifically selected sam- 
ple, they cannot be touted as foolproof 
measures of opinion. Only general 
trends can be regarded as significant. 

Secondly, it is not the sole duty of a 
Congressman to pile the “yes” answers 
on one side and the no“ answers on one 
side and vote for the biggest pile. The 
citizens always expect a Congressman 
to do more than find out which way the 
wind blows and vote accordingly. 

The Second District questionnaire was 
mailed early in this session to all the 
rural boxholders in the district, and 
several months later to the townspeople 
who have boxes in their post office. Asa 
result, a breakdown of opinions by 
rural people and townspeople has been 
possible. Many of the newspapers in 
the District also cooperated by printing 
the questionnaire for their readers, A 
total of approximately 50,000 question- 
naires went out. Among rural residents 
we had exactly 1,200 replies; from towns- 
people there were 1,243 replies for a 
grand total of 2,443 responses. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that these replies 
are very noteworthy. The extremely 
high percentage of support given for ex- 
ample to the President's emphasis on a 
balanced budget is, I believe, highly 
significant. 

On the question, “Do you agree with 
the President's pay-as-you-go emphasis 
on having a balanced budget,” 82 per- 
cent of the respondents answered “yes,” 
6 percent said “no,” and 12 percent “not 
certain.” 

I also call your attention to the ques- 
tions on farm legislation, where the re- 
plies from rural boxholders only repre- 
sent the point of view of the rural peopie 
themselves. 

The questionnaire asks whether Fed- 
eral farm policy should take the general 
direction of lower payments of farmers, 
with fewer controls. Of 1,200 replies 
from rural boxholders 66 percent an- 
swered yes,“ 10 percent answered “no,” 
and 24 percent were “not certain.” 

When the question was turned around 
to ask whether Federal farm policy 
should tke the direction of higher pay- 
ments with more controls, the answers 
were 17 percent yes“, 40 percent no“, 
and 43 percent “not certain.” 

With respect to education 68 percent 
of the voters thought the Government 
should consider it a local and State 
problem, 16 percent did not think so, 
and 16 percent were uncertain. 

Asked specifically about Federal aid 
to school construction, 31 percent said 
they favored it, 42 percent opposed it, 
and 27 percent were uncertain. 

There was less support for Federal aid 
to help pay teacher's salaries. 12 per- 
cent were for it, 59 percent opposed it, 
and 29 percent were uncertain, 

The principle of mutual security won 
a solid endorsement. In answer to the 
question, “In general, do you fayor con- 
tinued U.S. assistance to other countries 
in the free world’s struggle against Com- 
munist aggression and subversion,” the 
results were, 70 percent “yes,” 15 percent 
no,“ and 15 percent “not certain." I 
must add, however, that there were many 
who wrote in comments on this question, 
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expressing concern for the number of 
abuses of the program. 

On small business, the opinion ex- 
pressed by the townspeople deserves at- 
tention; 51 percent believe the Federal 
Government has not given sufficient at- 
tention to the problems of smali business- 
men; 18 percent think it has; and 31 per- 
cent are uncertain. 

Regarding an increase in the gas tax 
to provide necessary funds for Federal 
highways, 36 percent favor it, while 50 
Percent are opposed, and 14 percent un- 
certain. 

Regarding amendments to the present 
Federal minimum wage law, there was 
' general opposition to raising the mini- 
mum from $1 to $1.25 per hour; 23 per- 
cent were for it, 60 percent were against 
it, and 17 percent uncertain. On ex- 
tending coverage to more workers, 42 
Percent said “yes,” 30 percent said “no,” 
and 28 percent were not certain.” 

The following tabulation shows the 
complete replies, by percentage, first for 
the full 2,443 returns, then for the rural 
People in the district, and finally for the 
townspeople: ` 


The Second District questionnaire 


Questions 


L Do you agree with the Presi: 
dent's pray gu · go sphas 
vo 5 ne a balanced budget? 

fT ESO 
Rural__. 
Dn a a — 

2. To provide necossury funds for 

Feleoral highways it is sug- 

gested that the Federal gas tax 

be increased from & to 444 cents 
per gallon. Do you favor? 


lp 


Mural ..-.. — 


respect to education, 
should the Federal Govern- 
nt 
(I) consider. it a local and 
State problem? 
Total 


the problems of 
isitiossmnan? 


the small 


S 


3. Plas ie 
ease check the pencrnl dires 
ttt which you believe Federal 
farm Polloy should take: 

A) lower payments with 
tower ontrolt 


EEB 


maure contrals? 
To 


Rurul 


GES 


Town.. 

R. De you tavar atnending the pre 
nt Federal minimum wage 
law ta— 

(t) raise tha prevent 81 
are rate to $1.25 per 
bourt 


D) extend coverage to more 
workers? 
Total 
Rural... 
Torn... 


EuR 888 
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The Second District questionnaire—Con. 


Questions 


7. In general, do you fuyor con- 
tinned U3. assistance to other 
countries in the free worlil's 
strüngla against Communist 
aggression nnd subversion? 

M 


Hog Men Determined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker; forecasts 
of national agricultural economists pre- 
dict lower prices for processed pork in 
the very near future. Naturally, this is 
good news for the American housewife 
and her family. However, the depressed 
hog market is not good news for the hog 
producer, who must of necessity start to 
figure out his loss on this year’s pig crop 
Since the hog market may be unstable 
for some time to come, he must also plan 
to see what he might. salvage from his 
present holdings that is not quite ready 
for the market. 

The hog farmer is a man blessed with 
a certain grain of philosophy that en- 
ables him to take the good years with 
the bad. Above all, he is more concerned 
with the quality of his product than the 
quantity. He is equal to the task of 
adjusting his production to the market 
trends and is willing to accept his loss 
while waiting for the more favorable 
day. While waiting for that day, he will 


devote his talents and energy to better 


breeding, better quality and improve- 
ment of his lot. 

This could not be better illustrated 
than in the editorial entitled. Hog Men 
Determined,” as printed in the Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman issue of July 
20, in this year and period when the 
fortunes of the hog producer are at a 
low ebb. 

{From the Omaha Dally Journal-Stockman, 
July 20, 1959] 
Ilo Men DETERMINED 


Probably never before has a turn in a live- 
stock production cycle been as widely publi- 
cized nnd expected as the present numbers 
bulldup phase of the hog production cycle. 
This was obvious to us from a recent Corn 
Belt Furm Dailies survey of stockmen in 
which practically all of those interviewed 
spoke with a knowledge of the overall situa- 
tion, forecasts of leading economists, and fac- 
tors accounting for market changes. 

‘This ts very encouraging in Itself, of course, 
but what really impressed us was the reac- 
tion of leading stockmen to what is expected 
to be an unfavorable price situation on hogs 
in months to come. 

Determination to accept the problems of 
the industry as they come is the most preva- 
lent attitude of established hog producers. 
Like the good businessmen that they truly 
are, the majority of sound producers believe 
that adjustments in production are war- 
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- ranted, but no comprises with established 


W of good management are possible, 

One prominent hog man has decided to 
reduce his operations by 50 percent. By far 
the largest number of established stockmen 
we interviewed have decided to stand fast for 
the most part, reducing operations only 
slightly. Others who have invested large 
amounts of capital in farrowing and feeding 


equipment and facilities, feel that good busi- 


ness methods require them to use those fa- 
cilities to the fullest. They are relying on 
average prices to keep them solvent until 
the next favorable cyclical change. 

But whatever adjustments they make in 
the size and timing of thelr operations, all 
emphasized these points: (1) Swine im- 
provement will be more important than ever 
with lower prices; (2) sound rations for 
greatest feed efficiency are more of a must 
with cheaper hogs; (3) sanitation and disease 
control measures may well mean the dif- 
Terence between profit and loss when margins 
are close, 

It hardly needs saying that we agree with 
these businessmen-stockmen who think con- 
ditions call for adjustments, but that prin- 
ciples of good breeding, good feeding, and 
good management will be more important 
than ever in coming months, 


Political Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, July 
21.1959 


POLITICAL BLACKMAIL 


It is open season again locally on candi- 
dates for public office and incumbents by 
countless groups seeking handouts through 
programs and the sale of tickets and chances. 

Rarely a day passes that these men in pub- 
lle life are not besieged by individuals with 
outstretched palms. It is becoming in- 
creasingly burdensome to satisfy their de- 
mands. 

For some reason, individuals, who would 
not think of holding up a business place or 
neighbor with a gun, do not hesitate to 
blackmail men in office or aspiring to posts 
in the county or community. For that is 
what they actually are doing under guise 
of raising money, no matter how worthy the 
cause, 

~The man in politics seems to be regarded 
as legitimate prey by these unthinking and 
ruthless opportunists who drop hints, often 
none too gently, that their members can 
account for a lot of votes on election day. 

Now the average candidate or officeholder 
might not object seriously if he were asked 
to buy one ticket for himself, but that rarely 
is the case. The unscrupulous peddler tosses 
10 or even 25 at him, knowing full well the 
purchaser will shove them in a desk drawer 
if he can find the room; otherwise, they will 
have to go in the wastebasket, 

Many an individual in public office or 
ee ee eee eee ee ee 
rific financial headache for his hone Ste 
serve the public because of the in 
these chiselers. 

Both major parties ought to get together 
and call a halt to this practice by refusing 
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to make any purchases or to set up a clearing 
house for this purpose, so the individual will 
not be made a sucker. 

It is not only unfair, but it is dishonest 
in the sense that these sales and contri- 
butions are forced, not voluntary. 


Unemployment in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, lest we in the Congress for- 
get that there still are economic trouble- 
spots in America, despite all the cheer- 
ing indications of improving times, I 
should like to call attention to the July 
15 issue of the Charleston Gazette, of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

On page 1 of that edition of the news- 
paper there are two adjoining headlines 
regarding unemployment. One of them 
is: “Greatest Number in US. History 
Had Jobs in June.“ The other headline 
is: “Unemployment Claims Spurt Up- 
ward in West Virginia.” 

In order that we of the Congress may 
see the entire picture—which shows that 
America still has nearly 4 million out of 
work, despite a record-breaking number 
of people working—I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two adjoining articles from 
last Wednesday's Charleston Gazette be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, July 
~ 15, 1959 

Greatest Nuser tn U.S. History Han Jons 
IIN JUNE 

Wasnincton.—The greatest number of 


Americans in history had jobs in June. 


Quickened factory, farm and bullding actiy- 
ity pushed civilan employment up to 
67,342,000. 

The employment gain was 1,326,000 in the 
month, the Labor Department announced. 
It climaxed an unprecedented spring up- 
surge which opened up 4,600,000 jobs in 4 
Months. 

Unemployment rose, too, as it always does 
when the school yenr ends, Two million 
young jobhunters hit the labor market, and 
not all of them found work. 

Joblessness rose by 593,000 to a total of 
3,982,000. This was still about 214 million 
below the recession level of a year ago. After 
allowing for seasonal factors, unemployment 
remained at 4.9 percent of the civilian labor 
force, 
chor Leer for the rest of the yenr Is for 

ional decline in unemployment, 
TARE 8 officials said. Ser 
appeared therefore that Secre of 
Labor James P. Mitchell won't eave to eat 
5 8 40 oe April he promised to do 
oblessness ha 
below 3 million by October, S mys Seren 

The Department's uncffictal guess 
there will be 2,600,000 unemployed in ie 
month. This forecast is based solely on the 
usual seasonal pattern, Officials said it 
could be upset by an economic setback, such 
&s the effects of a prolonged steel strike, 
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The gain in employment was largely sea- 
sonal, reflecting the pickup in farming, con- 
struction and other outdoor occupations. 
Mitchell noted with satisfaction continued 
recovery in the manufacturing industries, 
which were the hardest hit by the recession 
and the slowest in rehlring. 

Employment in hard goods manufactur- 
ing—such as metals, machinery, autos, and 
appliances—gained 120,000 in June, a month 
when it normally does not rise. The glass, 
stone, and clay industries also added to their 
working forces. 

The previous high mark of employment 
was 67,221,000; it came in July 1957 shortly 
before the onset of the business recession. 

During the recovery period, employment 
did not pick up as rapidly as production and 
income until early this year. But, since Feb- 
Tuary, the rapidly expanding economy has 
made room for more than 1 million jobs each 
month. 

The average factory workweek rose by one- 
tenth of an hour in June and stood at 40 
hours and 36 minutes. This was the highest 
level for June since 1955, 

As a result of the comparatively small in- 
crease in the workweek, average earnings 
of factory workers rose by 22 cents to a new 
record of $90.54 a week in June. Hourly 
earnings remained unchanged at $2.23. 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Manpower, said the 
increase in unemployment in June was con- 
centrated in the younger age groups—young 
people of 14 to 24. Joblessness among adults 
actually declined, especially among the adult 
male breadwinners holding factory jobs. 

There was a decline also in long-term un- 
employment, that which has continued for 
15 weeks or longer. The number of long- 
term unemployment dropped by 200,000, 

UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS Stunt UPWARD IN 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Claims under the State's regular unem- 
ployment compensation program spurted up- 
ward again last week, with initial filings 
numbering 2,770 against 2,395 In the period 
ended July 4. 

All claims, including those of a continued 
variety in which filings are required only 
each 2 weeks, numbered 17,480, 


Government Secrecy To Hide Imprudence, 
Mismanagement, and Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
has complained that executive agencies 
are withholding information expressly 
required by law to be made available to 
his auditors. He has pointed out that to 
conceal substantive evidence of waste 
and extravagance, improvident manage- 
ment, poor procurement practices, and 
other adverse conditions can result only 
in loss to the taxpayers. 

The Milwaukee Journal has empha- 
sized this situation in an excellent edi- 
torial which was published on July 18. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, 


July 23 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRAID or Exposing WASTE? 


President Elsenhower grew visibly angry 
when he was asked at his news conference 
whether he had taken any steps to end Gov- 
ernment secrecy that has been used “to hide 
imprudence, mismanagement, fraud, and in 
same cases material that has later resulted 
in indictments.” =) 

The President asked the reporter to put 
the question in writing “because you start 
right off the bat with the premise or implica- 
tion that someone is guilty of fraud, and I 
don’t belleve it.” 

Yet the charge is being made. And it is 
based in the main part on the complaint of 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell that 
executive agencies are withholding informa- 
tion “expressly required by law to be made 
available to his auditors. He has protested 
that refusal to make such information ayail- 
able brings the opportunity “to conceal sub- 
stantive evidence of waste and extravagance, 
improvident management, poor procurement 
practices, and other adverse conditions.” 

The General Accounting Office which 
Campbell heads has managed to show enough 
waste and bad management with the limited 
information it does get to justify the suspi- 
cion that refusal to give him more informa- 
tion could well prevent uncovering even 
more scandalous matters. 

A recent executive witness told a House 
committee that his agency feared giving in- 
formation to the Comptroller General be- 
cause it would get to Congress and into the 
public prints. Why shouldn't legitimate 
information get to Congress? The Comp- 
trolier General is watchdog of Congress. 
Congress has to pass upon policies and appro- 
priations and should have all the proper in- 
formation on which to base Judgments. 

And why shouldn't information get to the 
public unless it would damage national 
security? 

We trust that the President, when he gets 
the question in letter form, will realize that 
this Is not a matter for anger at the question 
being asked. It is a matter of waste of the 
tax dollar and the public's right to know. 


Liberia Celebrates 112th Anniversary of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
returned from the Bandung Conference 
I announced that I would address the 
U.S. Congress each time there was an 
anniversary of one of the 29 nations 
participating in the Asian-African Con- 
ference who are on friendly terms with 
the United States. 

Today it is my pleasure to pay tribute 
to one of our stanchest friends on the 
continent of Africa—the Republic of 
Liberia which celebrates the 112th anni- 
versary of its independence on Sunday, 
July 26. I wish to extend greetings to 
President William V. S. Tubman, to the 
Government and people of Liberia and to 
His Excellent George Arthur Padmore, 
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Liberia’s Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Founded in 1822 by freed American 
slaves under auspices of the American 
Colonization Society, Liberia declared 
her independence as a free and sovereign 
state on July 26, 1847, thus becoming one 
of only two republics in the world gov- 
erned by Negroes. 

Since then she has quietly and thor- 
oughly engaged in the great task of 
nation building, erecting what was until 
a few years ago the lone Republic in all 
Africa. 

In many respects, as Ambassador Pad- 
more has said often, Liberia is an exten- 
sion of America onto African soil. 
Founded by Americans, her political, 
social, and economic systems follow 
closely those of the United States. 

In war and peace she has been our un- 
questionable ally in Africa. 

Over three-fourths of her exports are 
shipped to us. The United States, in 
turn, has aided materially in Liberia's 
cconomic development. 

To repeat what I said in a previous 
salute to this valuable ally: “The Repub- 
lic of Liberia—iand of great contrasts 
between the primitive and the modern— 
may be the pivot on which will swing the 
future of Atlantic Africa.” 

Under the courageous, dynamic leader- 
ship of President Tubman, Liberia stands 
today as a monument to free world 
achievement. 

Seeking investments, not alms, the 
Country opened wide its doors to foreign 
investment with a liberal policy that has 
brought vast benefits to both investors 
and Liberia alike. 

With its great store of natural re- 
sources being developed by some of the 
world's largest and most respected busi- 
nesses, including our own Firestone Rub- 
ber Co.; B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.; and 
Republic Steel, the country is afire with 
industrial activity. 

New roads, harbors, airflelds, commu- 
nications lines, businesses, hospitals, and 
Schools are rising throughout the land. 
National income has multiplied. Social 
legislation has been enacted protecting 
the weak. Its diplomatic missions stand 
Majestically in the major countries of 
the world. : 

With industrialization underway, the 
Country embarked upon a program of na- 
tional unification—uniting in firm, ami- 
able bonds the Republic's estimated 214 
Million people, including 23 tribes with 
23 different tribal dialects. 

Of these programs, President Tubman 

as said: 

Because of the success of the unification 
And other development programs, Liberia 
has become a place where all Liberians and 
Torelyners alike can live freely under the 

“Ww without discrimination, fear or hin- 
@rance. While these programs have brought 
to gur shores persons of all races and nation- 
aldtlea, I am happy to state that side by 
side we have worked to achieve satisfnotory 
results. Over the years this nation has 
mude progress in health and sanitation; 
transportation and communication; agricul- 
ture: education and other related fields. 

Ut there is yet neod for greater, more ex- 
tended and expanded development. 
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We are not content with our accomplish- 
ments; for until the whole of Africa is linked 
by first-class roads, bridges and other means 
of transportation; until there are hospitals, 
clinics, schools and hotels fully equipped 
and staffed by trained personnel; until our 
communications system spans the entire 
continent and world making contacts easy 
and speedy; until cheap and modern power 
is made available to attract and encourage 
more large-scale industrial activities; until 
our agricultural products are sufficient not 
only for local consumption but also to reach 
the world markets and yield adequate re- 
turns; until the peoples of our continent are 
free and independent to enjoy their inherent 
rights in common with the peoples of other 
continents, we of this continent cannot be 
contended. Neither can be relax our efforts. 

This is therefore a great task which re- 
quires hard work and earnest strivings. It 
requires patience, tolerance and under- 
standing, not rash and hasty actions. We 
must learn to work and live together with 
all races and people as brothers. 


Liberia's program of domestic indus- 
trialization and unification referred to 
by President Tubman is now bearing 
fruits. So is her insistence on freedom 
and independence for the whole of 
Africa. 

When Liberia was the lone African re- 
public she consistently voted for and 
sponsored resolutions and measures in 
the United Nations condemning the op- 
pression and subjugation of her fellow 
Africans under colonialism and imperi- 
alism. Liberia sponsored resolutions for 
the liberation of Libya, Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, the Sudan, and Ghana, She re- 
cently welcomed into the community of 
nations the Republic of Guinea and is 
ready to extend the same welcome to 
Nigeria, the Cameroons, Togoland, and 
Somalia. 

Though, as Ambassador Padmore has 
put it, “Liberia’s century-old vigil as the 
lone sentinel of African freedom is 
ended,” not so her African leadership. 

In free Africa, where the cry for in- 
dependence has been replaced by the 
ery for unity, Liberia is playing a lead- 
ing part in achieving this solidarity. 
The Liberian Government has proposed 
an immediate beginning of cooperation 
in all fields where cooperation is possible 
now. It feels that the precise political 
framework within which this coopera- 
tion can be strengthened and continued 
should be left for later discussion. 

President Tubman has said that his 
aim is cooperation without controversy. 
He does not wish to see the aspiration of 
the masses for united action foundering 
in a sea of argument over sovereignty, 
leadership, frontiers, and constitutions, 

A stanch advocate of African unity, 
President Tubman was the only chief of 
state to attend the conference of inde- 
pendent African states at Accra, Ghana. 

Because of certain artificial barriers 
which have kept African nations apart, 
Mr. Tubman has sald, economic, cul- 
tural, social, and political intercourse be- 
tween Africans has been negligible. 

As a start toward rectifying this 
forced estrangement, he has proposed 
the formation of the Associated States 
of Africa, an organization in which each 
nation will be free to retain its autono- 
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mous status and its peculiar identity, but 
in which all of them will be bound to- 
gether by a single convention of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, work- 
able for the common good of all con- 
cerned. 

In a signal tribute to President Tub- 
man and his government, the Liberian 
people recently went to the polls and 
almost unanimously reelected him to an 
unprecedented fourth presidential 
term—an honor befitting so great a serv- 
ant of his people. 

While the Liberian people were in the 
midst of honoring their servants, they 
themselves were being honored in a Ni- 
gerian newspaper—as the silent servants 
of Africa. 

On this, Liberia’s 112th independence 
day celebration, I too salute President 
Tubman, his government, and people— 
for endurance as a nation under adverse 
circumstances, its lone star beaming a 
ray of hope to all Africans—for devel- 
oping and offering to the free world in- 
dispensable raw materials that are rap- 
idly becoming depleted in other parts 
of the world—and for aiding the conti- 
nent of Africa to regain its inherent and 
inalienable right to freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

I salute Ambassador Padmore for out- 
standing performances in representing 
so créditably the Republic of Liberia in 
our country. 

May Liberia continue to enjoy God's 
blessings of progress and prosperity. 


Federal Preemption in the Field of Labor 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
recent meeting of the Labor Law Insti- - 
tute sponsored by the North Carolina 
Bar Association and the law schools of 
Duke University, the University of North 
Carolina, and Wake Forest College, an 
address was delivered by Hon. Whiteford 
S. Blakeney, an attorney of Charlotte, 
N.C. Mr. Blakeney is a practicing attor- 
ney in my State, giving his special atten- 
tion to matters relating to labor law. 

It is my feeling that the scholarly ad- 
dress of Mr. Blakeney will be of interest 
to all Members of the House, regardless 
of their views on labor legislation. I, 
therefore, insert it in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as informa- 
tion to all who are interested in this im- 
portant subject. 


Law 
(Address at Labor Law Institute—Sponsored 
by North Carolina Bar Association and the 
Law Schools of Duke University, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and Wake Forest 
College) 
In the labor field the law pertaining to 
damage sults in both State and Federal 
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courts and the law pertaining to injunctions 
in Federal courts is susceptible of being out- 
lined in a fairly clear-cut way. The law 
relating to State court injunctions in the 
labor field is, however, in a state of uncer- 
tainty and complexity due to the increasing 
impact of a doctrine which involves funda- 
mental problems of law and Goyernment— 
the so-called doctrine of Federal preemption. 

Before coming to this vexatious subject 
last mentioned, let us first sketch out those 
matters which are more clear and definite. 

As to suits for monetary damages in the 
labor field, both the State and Federal 
courts are entirely open to private liti- 
gants—upon the ordinary principles govern- 
ing torts and breaches of contract and sub- 
ject to the usual rules of State and Federal 
jurisdiction. (Note—Even this is no longer 
true since the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the case of San Diego Building 
Trades Council v. Garmon, 3 L. Ed. 2d 775 
(1959), which holds that State courts may 
no longer award damages for infringements 
of State labor laws unless the offense is ac- 
companied by violence.) 

As to injunctions in the labor field, we 
find the Federal courts largely closed to 
private litigants. The Norris-LaGuardia Act 
virtually disqualifies Federal judges from 
issuing injunctions in private litigation in- 
volving labor matters, 

If I may digress for a moment—it has al- 
Ways seemed to me unwise legislation to de- 
clare that in certain fields courts shall not 
be trusted to judge or to wield the normal 
and traditional powers of a court. Today 
there is a considerable hue and cry to de- 
prive the U.S. Supreme Court of jurisdiction 
to handle certain types of cases, I doubt 
the wisdom of such action for the same 
reason that I think the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act unwise. I notice, however, that a great 
part of the present opposition to the cir- 
cumscribing of the Supreme Court's juris- 
diction comes Trom the same sources which 
sponsored and supported Norrls-LaGuardia’s 
circumscribing of the injunctive power of 
the Federal courts in labor disputes. 

At any rate, this we can set down as a 
definite feature of the picture we are now 
outlining, namely, that in private litigation 
in the labor feld, Federal court Injunctions 
are, with a few exceptions, unavailable. 

As to proceedings in the labor field 
initiated by Federal Government agencies, 
however, Federal court injunctions are, of 
course, the normal and prevailing means of 
enforcement. Thus, the National Labor 
Relations Board regularly sceks enforcement 
of its decrees by petition filed directly in the 
US. courts of appeals, and is authorized to 
seek enforcement of special sections of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act by petition 
for injunction in the Federal district 
courts—for example, coincident with the 
issuance of an unfair labor practice com- 
plaint or in cases of alleged violation of the 
secondary boycott provisions of the act. 
But again, private litigants may not seek to 
3 such injunctions in the Federal 
courts, 


We come now to the more dificult prob- 
lem of State court injunctions in the labor 
field. It is not only the U.S. Government 
which has laws and statutes in the increas- 
ingly important realm of labor relations. 
The States which make up our Federal Union 
also have their respective policies and laws 
in this neld—both court declared and leg- 
Islatively enacted. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, however, in ever-widening 
degree is ruling that the State courts may 
not by injunctive decree enforce their own 
laws and statutes in this Neld—eren though 
the State law be in no way contradictory of 
or in conflict with Federal law. The doc- 
trine upon which the U.S. Supreme Court 
rests these rulings is called, as you under- 
stand, Federal preemption. 


There is, of course, nothing new in the 
proposition that on any matter as to which 
the US. Congress has the constitutional 
power to legislate, its acts prevail over and 
oust any contrary or conflicting State laws 
or statutes. This, to be sure, is conceded on 
all sides. 

Legal problem is held to arise, however, 
even when harmonious and nonconfiicting 
Federal laws and State laws exist in the same 
field. ‘Though the Federal and the State 
laws be mutually complimentary and serve 
a common end or purpose the question 
nevertheless, says the Supreme Court, Is 
whether the State law must depart from the 
field, leaving the Federal law alone and ex- 
clusive. 

Upon such question it would seem that 


the primary inquiry is: What was the in- 


tent of Congress? For if Congress in fact 
did not intend to take over the field exclu- 
sively nor to eliminate the operation of har- 
monious State law in that fleld, there would 
seem to be no ground upon which the Su- 
preme Court could take it upon itself to say 
that the State laws must nevertheless get 
out of that field. Ever and again the Su- 
preme Court avows that it has no authority 
to shape policy on such matters but that 
it seeks only to discern the intent of what 
Congress has enacted. 

This being so, it would further seem that 
a congressional intent to rid a field of State 
law, which is entirely harmonious and non- 
conflicting, should not lightly be presumed. 
Since Congress can so readily make clear 
such an intent, should not the presumption 
or implication be against such an intent in 
the absence of its being expressed? Just as 
in construing, for example, a contract of in- 
surance, the interpretation in case of am- 
biguity is against the draftsman who had 
the power and the opportunity to express, if 
he desired, a contrary intent. 

The justification generally presented by 
the Supreme Court for holding in a given 
case that State law has been preempted, 
though Congress has in that case expressed 
no clear intent to preempt, is that the sub- 
ject matter is such that it ought to be uni- 
formly dealt with over the whole Nation and 
that varying State actions in different States 
would be undesirable. But is this not a con- 
sideration for Congress? Is this not a deci- 
sion of policy which the Supreme Court else- 
where emphatically declares not to be within 
its province? 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Court moves at 
accelerating pace and with widening sweep 
to rule that where tho Federal law is any- 
where present in a feld, the enforcement of 
State law in that field ts preempted—no 
matter that the Federal and State laws do 
not conflict and no matter that Congress 
has expressed no intent to preempt. 

Now it must be noted that this doctrine 
is not by any means a new conception with 
the Supreme Court. It has a long history. 
Discussion of various aspects of this theorem 
may be seen as far back na the landmark 
care of Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1,6 L. 
Ed. 23 and it has been applied in a number 
of felds through the years, for example, in 
the ficld of railway snfety appliance regula- 
tion, Southern Railway Co. v. Indiana, 236 
US, 439; in matters of extradition, Innes v. 
Tobin, 240 US, 127; in cases of alien regis- 
tration, Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 62; in 
pure food and drug regulations, Cloverleaf 
Company v: Patterson, 315 US. 148; and 
most recently in cases of subversive activi- 
tics, Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497. 

But it is in the labor fleld that this doc- 
trine has had its greatest flowering. Even in 
the labor field, however, the decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court have been on both 
sides of the fence. In fact, the Supreme 
Court decisions, on the Issue of permitting 
State action or striking down State action 
in the labor ficld, cannot truthfully be de- 
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scribed as anything other than Intricate, in- 
consistent and confusing. 

Justice Frankfurter stated this more 
euphemistically when he observed in the 
recent case of Teamsters Union v. Vogt, 354 
US. 284 that “examination of these adjudi- 
cations” discloses “an evolving, not a static, 
course of decision.” An equally apt phrase 
might have been “revolving” instead of 
“evolving.” 

On this subject of the Supreme Court's 
invalidating State action, on the one hand, 
and permitting State action, on the other 
hand, we might outline and tabulate some 
of the principal decisions as follows—com- 
mencing about 1940 and taking them in 
chronological sequence: 

U.S. Supreme Court decisions invalidating 
and striking down State action in the labor 
fleld: Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 US. 88; 
AFL v. Swing, 312 U.S. 321; Teamsters Union 
v. Garner, 346 US. 485; Weber v., Anheuser- 
Busch, 348 US. 468; Guss v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board, 353 U.S. 1: Meat Cutters 
Union v. Faiflawn, 353 U.S. 20; San Diego v. 
Garmon, 353 US. 26: Electrical Workers 
Union v. Farnsworth, 353 U.S. 969. 

US. Supreme Court decisions permitting 
or affirming State action in the labor field: 
Drivers Union v. Meadowmoor, 312 U.S. 287; 
Carpenters Union v. Ritter’s. Cafe, 315 US. 
722; Bakery Drivers Union v. Wohl, 315 U.S, 
769; Algoma Plywood Company v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, 336 U.S. 301; 
Giboney v. Empire Storage Company, 336 U.S. 
490; Hughes v. California, 339 U.S. 460; Team- 
sters Union v. Hanke, 339 U.S. 470; Building 
Service Employces v. Gaszam, 339 U.S. 532; 
Plumbers Union v. Graham, 345 U.S. 192: 
Construction Workers Union v. Laburnum, 
347 U.S. 656; Teamsters Unton v. Vogt, 354 
U.S. 284. 

Now by way of studying Federal preemp- 
tion and its operation a little more in de- 
tall let us consider this doctrine in relation 
to the so-called State right-to-work laws. 
In the Supreme Court adjudications regard- 
ing these State right-to-work laws and the 
application of Federal preemption to them, 
we find graphic example of a basic trend in 
the evolution or devolution, according to 
your viewpoint—in the Government of our 
country. 

The right-to-work laws exist in almost 40 
percent of the States, North Carolina being 
one of the States which have such a law. 
North Carolina's statue la typical. It pro- 
vides that neither membership or nonmem- 
bership In a labor union can be made a com- 
pulsory condition of employment within the 
bounds of this State. The validity of this 
Inw has been expressly upheld, both by the 
North Carolina Supreme Court and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The statute has two fundamental purposes 
and justifications: (1) To assure freedom of 
choice to the individual in the matter of 
joining or not joining a labor union, (2) 
to prevent labor unions from acquiring 
monopoly control over employment in the 
State. 

Now all of the State right-to-work laws 
have been exprersly overridden by Federal 
statute in tho field of railway and airplane 
transportation. In 1951 by amendment to 
the Railway Labor Act, Congress specifically 
enacted that employecs could be required to 
join and pay dues to labor unions in order 
to work in these industries—and that any 
State statutes providing otherwise should be, 
to such extent, invalid. In Hanson v, Rail- 
way Unions, 351 U.S. 225, the U.S, Supreme 
Court held this Federal enactment to be 
valid and effective for purposes of overriding 
the contrary State statutes, 

There is, however, no Federal statute ex- 
Pressly overriding State right-to-work laws 
in any other industrial areas except that of 
railway and airplane transportation. But the 
labor unions point to the fact that there 1s 
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Federal statute, namely, the National Labor 
Relations Act which deals with the subject 
of corrcing employees. Upon this they raised 
the argument that State courts should be 
barred, that is, preempted from Issuing in- 
Junctions to enforce State right-to-work 
laws whenever there is alternative recourse 
of a Federal nature, that 18, before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Since the US. Supreme Court has held 
ever since the middle thirtics that whatever 
affects interstate commerce is within the 
“commerce” power of Congress and since the 
Supreme Court has also ruled for the last 
25 years that practically everything affects 
interstate commerce, it follows that in vir- 
tually any and every situation there’ is, 
theoretically, access to the National Labor 
Relations Board. Therefore, under this argu- 
Ment, State court issuance of injunctions to 
enforce State right-to-work. laws would be 
Preempted or barred in practically all cases. 

In the group of cases commencing with 
Teamaters Union v. Garner, 346 U.S. 485, 
about 5 years ago, and culminating, last 
year, in the case of Electrical Workers Union 
v. Farnsworth, 353 U.S. 969, the U.S. Su- 
Preme Court accepted this argument and 
Made the ruling that where there can be re- 
course to the National Labor Relations 

there can be no injunctive enforce- 
ment of State right-to-work laws. And this 
year our North Carolina Supreme Court 
bowed to this ruling In the case of Douglas 
2 Co. v. Construction Union, 247 N.C. 


I would lika to present for your consideri- 
On a few thoughts which occur to me with 
Fespect to this ruling of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In the first place, I submit that 
Since there is in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act no expression by Congress of any 
intent to override State law, as there is for 
example in the amended Railway Labor Act, 
and since the central purpose and theory of 
the National Labor Relations Act and of 
right-to-work laws. is. the same— 
ly. to assure to the employee freedom 
pr Choice in the matter of belonging or not 
kinn 8 to a labor unlon— that these 
x £5 being true, there should be no pre- 
the ption that Congress intended to_preempt 
© States’ enforcement of their own right- 
to-work laws. 
2 aspect of the matter is this. In 
4 U.S, Supreme Court decisions, for ex- 
ple, the Luburnum case, it 1s made clear 
tonne, Slthough State court injunctive on- 
pes ment of right-to-work laws is pre- 
ie a Still such laws may be invoked by 
foe Of damage suits and criminal indict- 
ts. These, to be sure, are often too lig- 
oes to be of any practical value. It seems 
the oa that in cascs of labor controyersy 
Btate 8. Supreme Court should preempt the 
es courte of thelr effective process and 
ve to them thelr Ineffective process. 
anon Supreme Court says that it must de- 
mich such preemption, for otherwise there 
47 t be too much variation in the remedies 
p Oned by State court decrees ns com- 
oe to the remedies extended by the Na- 
mi “te Labor Relations Board. As to this it 
Rib! t first be observed that there is often 
re virtue in variation than in conformity. 
10 Over, Js this not a consideration of pol- 
vince aieh is by all means within the pro- 
whi of Congress, not the Court, and on 
5 ch Congress bad ample opportunity to 
ic nee Preemption if it inteuded such—as 
Rey did, for example, in amending the 
way Labor Act? 
p re is another Inconsistency—the Sil- 
Stats Court holds, though over dissent, that 
Altus Courts may still issue injunctions in 
“a where riots or danger to sifety 
ts, even though there be access to the 
8 1 md in such situation. Yet where 
vlog , deprlved of liberty and properly in 
‘ation of a State right-to-work law, the 
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State court can issue no injunction to pro- 
tect them. In the situation of danger to 
safety the traditional power of the State is 
involved, says the Supreme Court. Yet the 
policy and law of the State are just as truly 
set forth in a right-to-work statute. Is State 
sovereignty any the less present in a posi- 
tively enacted statute than in the police 
power? And is Uberty any the less to be 
protected than safety—whether the citizen 
invokes a statute of the State or the general 
police power of the State? 

Here is a further jrony—tin the days of yel- 
low-dog contracts, that is, the agreement 
which made it a condition of employment 
that an employee should not join a labor 
union, the States enacted statutes against 
such contracts, and the US. Supreme Court 
struck down such statutes. Now. in the day 
of the yellow-dog in reverse, by which it is 
made a condition of employment that an 
employee must join a labor union, the States 
enacted statutes against such contracts, and 
the U.S, Supreme Court, having swung full 
circle, now emasculate these statutes and 
prevents their effective enforcement. In each 
Instance it has been the States which have 
sought to insure freedom of cholce for the 
individual. In each instance it has been the 
U.S. Supreme Court which has blocked this 
road to freedom. 

Nor have we yet recounted all the incon- 
gruities of this matter. The theory of the 
preemption doctrine, as we have seen, Is that 
the State courts may not issue Injunctions 
because there is access to the Labor Board. 
But the Labor Board has the discretion to 
set its own jurisdictional standards and it 
may choose not to accept jurisdiction over a 
given case. Even so, says the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Guss v. Utah State Labor Board (353 
U.S. 1), the State court is still barred from 
issuing injunctions. At this point the liti- 
gant finds himself in a legal vacuum—with 
no injunctive protection whatever available 
to him in any direction whatever—no matter 
what the crying needs or complete merits of 
his case may be. This is preemption with a 
vengeance—indeed, it would seem, to the 
point of judicial stultification. 

We come now to the final and perhaps 
most amazing aspect of this subject. I have 
called your attention to the fact that in the 
National Labor Relations Act there Is no ex- 
pression of intent to preempt State right-to- 
work laws ns there is, for example, In the 
amended Railway Labor Act, I have tried to 
show why the situation is, therefore, not one 
calling for a presumption of preemption— 
but rather the opposite. I now show you this 
crowning aspect of the matter. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, ac- 
tually contains a provision, its section 14(b), 
affirmatively specifying and stipulating that 
State right-to-work laws shall not be over- 
ridden, But the U.S. Supreme Court docs 
not note or mention this section 14(b). 
Thus, it is finally to be seqn that not only is 
the case one in which an inference of pre- 
emption is unjustified, In substance, the 
case is one in which Congress has expressly 
declared that it Intends no preemption—that 
preemption is forbidden. Yet, nevertheless, 
the Suprome Court preempts. 

This whole matter, I submit, presents a 
conspicuous and revenling example of an 
ominous trend in this country today—a 
widening and acceicrating trend toward the 
expansion of Federal authority and tho 
shriveling of State power. The chiof archi- 
tect of this process is, and for the past 20 


years has been, the U.S. Supreme Court. For- 


it ls the U.S. Supreme Court which expounds 
the Constitution. 

The men who wrote that Constitution had 
personal knowledge and a deep apprehension 
of an all powerful Central Government. The 
States which established that Constitution 
did so only upon the condition that it should 
specifically stipulate that the Central Gov- 
ernment would have no powers save those 
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expressly given to it and that all other power 
should remain and abide in the respective 
States and their citizens. 

Whether that solemn covenant fs being 
violated—whether that Constitution is being 
miscontrued—is for each man to form his 
own opinion. For my part, I am deeply of 
the conviction that the trend toward the ex- 
pansion of Federal power is inflicting vital 
harm upon the destiny of this Nation. 


The Recent U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. Dual Track 
and Field Meet at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sponsored by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Charities, Inc., in Cooperation With the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States Is a Splendid Example of the 
Unceasing Efforts Being Made To Pro- 
mote International Good Will Through 
Athletic Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. track and field meet held 
at Philadelphia on July 18 and July 19, 
1959, and sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Charities, Inc., in co- 
operation with the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States is another 
fine example of the AAU’s people-to- 
people program in action. 

For more than 40 years the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States, 
which is the national governing body of 
19 sports in the United States, in carry- 
ing out its people-to-people program has 
sent many thousands of track athletes, 
swimmers, boxers, wrestlers, weight- 
lifters, basketball, and other teams: to 
all parts of the world. At the same time 
the AAU has brought hundreds of foreign 
athletes to the United States for athletic 
contests such as the USA,-U.S.SR. 
track and field meet last week in Phila- 
delphia. ` 

It is of interest to state that in the 
program to encourage international re- 
lations and promote peace and good will 
among the nations of the world, the 
AAU in 1958 sent more than 300 athletes 
to over 30 different countries, several of 
which are behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the recent U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. track 
meet in Philadelphia President Eisen- 
hower in a message extending his warm 
greetings sounded the keynote of the in- 
ternational contest between United 
States and Russian athletes. The mes- 
sage which was printed in the official 
souvenir program is as follows: 

Last summer I followed with interest the 
competition between the track and field 
teams of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and of the United States at Lenin 
Stadium in Moscow. As these tenms mect 
for their return match at Franklin Field in 
Philadelphia this July, ít is a pleasure to send 
grectings to each contestant, 

A common interest in the ficld of sports 
helps form a bond of understanding among 
athictes throughout the world. Meetings of 
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this sort provide an opportunity for strength- 
ening that bond through travel, observation 
and the hospitality of host nations. As this 
understanding among individual citizens is 
increased, we can hopefully assume that 
better international relations will also result. 

I am delighted to add my best wishes for a 
fine meet and for the success of every effort 
to promote the ideals of good sportsmanship 
and good will. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Dwiaur D. EISENHOWER, 


Following the recent U.S. A.-U. S. S. R. 
track meet, in Philadephia, Dmitri Post- 
nikov, director of the Russian team ex- 
pressed the Russians’ sentiments when 
he said: 

We believe this track meet and other cul- 
tural and sports exchanges between our two 
nations contribute to friendship and under- 
standing. We hope such exchanges will con- 
tinue. 


Philadelphia, the host city for the in- 
ternational event, fully lived up to its 
traditional role as the “City of Brotherly 
Love” by sparing no pains in providing a 
hospitable and friendly atmosphere. 

The Amateur 5 aud the 
Philadelphia Inquirer C es, Inc., re- 
sponsible for the 2-day track and field 
meet added to their laurels as a result of 
the successful and enjoyable programs 
which attracted thousands of athletic- 
minded enthusiasts from all over the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
be in attendance at the two-nation com- 
petition in Philadelphia at which time 
some of the world’s outstanding athletes 
gave convincing evidence of their abil- 
ity and skill. The event was heralded 
as a warmup for the 1960 Olympic games 
to be held next summer in Italy and 
judging from the performance of in- 
dividual stars at Philadelphia, interest 
in next year's Olympics is certain to 
increase as a result of the highly enjoy- 
able Quaker City program. 

Mr. Walter H. Annenberg, editor and 
publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
who plays an important role in the suc- 
cessful operation of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer Charities, Inc., deserves a large 
share of the credit for the fine contribu- 
tion the 2-day program made in pro- 
moting international friendship through 
better understanding among the peo- 
Ples of all nations and especially the 
United States and Russia. Mr. Annen- 
ber, who for years has been a stanch 
supporter of all forms of athletics, has 
a special fondness for track and field 
meets with the result that he never 
misses an opportunity to witness such 
events regardless of time or distance. 

From the vantage point he enjoys as 
editor and publisher and as the moving 
spirit in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Charitics, Inc., Mr. Annenberg saluted 
his home city of Philadelphia for its 
traditional hospitality in the following 
article titled “Thank You, Philadel- 


phia,” which appeared in the July 21. 


1959, issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer: 
THANK You, PIILADELPHIA 

As host city for the United States-Russian 
track and field meet sponsored by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United States and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer Charities, Inc., 
Philadelphia has displayed agnin its tradi- 
tonal warm hospitality. 
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The thousands who crowded Franklin Field 
on Saturday and Sunday naturally had the 
Americans as their sentimental favorites, but 
they cheered individual performances on 
their merit. They were rewarded by close and 
thrilling contests; not even a heavy down- 
pour of rain could keep most of them from 
staying on while a great athlete, the Russian 
team captain, Vasily Kuznetsov, sought 
valiantly against handicaps to break his own 
decathlon record. 

Sports events like this can be most helpful 
in promoting better understanding between 
peoples, and out of better understanding can 
come improved international relations, and 
mutual trust in place of tensions. 

The friendliness shown the visiting Rus- 
sians in Philadelphia, the sportsmanship 
demonstrated by spectators as well as par- 
ticipants at the meet, will surely not be lost 
upon these young men and women. The 
dividends in goodwill can be very great. 

To Philadelphia for its generous hospital- 
ity, I wish to extend my personal thanks. 
To all those who made our vslitors’ stay here 
pleasant and agreeable, including particularly 
officials of the AAU and the University of 
Pennsylvania; the management and staffs of 
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the Warwick, Sheraton, and Barclay Hotels; 
and my associates in Triangle Publications, 
Inc.: “Thank you,“ 
WALTER H. ANNENBERG, . 
Editor and Publisher, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Mr. Speaker, the following interesting 
article, titled “U.S. Youths Pays Off,” also 
appeared in the July 21, 1959, issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and reveals the 
ages of the winners in the men’s running 
and field events at the Philadelphia track 
meet. It discloses that American win- 
ners had an average age of 23.6 years 
while the Russian winners averaged 26.3 
years. The article follows: 

U.S. Yourn Pays Orr 

Youth paid off for the American men's 
track and field team in its 127-108 victory 
over the Soviet Union at Franklin Field. 
America’s 11 individual winners (including 
sprinter Ray Norton who scored a double) 
had an average age of 23.6. The Russian 
winners averaged 26.3. 

The full Mst of men's winners in running 
and field events: 


Event Winner Ago | Performance 
21 0:10, 3 
21 0:20, 7 
2 0:46, 2 
24 14.5 
19 3:49. 4 
3,000. Nene,, at w% 8:51.6 
Bteeplochase: 

en ERE ER A (PY, A. Artynyuk (U.S. S. R.) 20 14:17, 8 
oo A. Desyatchikov (U.. H. R.) 2¹ 31.40. 6 
110 Hurdles. none Jones (Unitet States). 20 0:13.86 
400 hurdles SOCA Josh Culbreath (United States) 26 0:30, 5 
Pole vault .- -| Don Bragg (United States) 4 15-254 
High ſump. ..-| R. Shaviakidze (U. S. S. R.) 27 36-9 
B jump. -| Grog Bell (United States“ *. 2-7 
Hop, step, jump. K. Taypankov (U.S. S. R.) 2 52.4 
Shot put Parry O'Brien 1 (United States) 27 463-244 
Ducus Al Herter (United States)... 22 1-9 
Al Cantello (United States B 23-5 
Vasily Rudenko (U.8.8:R.). a 210-0 

Vasily Kuznetsoy (U. 8. . R.) 27 | 8,350 points. 


Won last year in Mosoow, 
3 Decided on number of misses. 
t Broke world record. 


New White Fleet Is Sound Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, I was very 


favorably impressed by Comdr. Frank 
Manson's proposal for a new White Fleet, 


as outlined in the July 27 issue of Life ` 


magazine, and I am happy to endorse 
and support such a potentially worth- 
while venture. Life’s graphic and dra- 
matic presentation of the idea should 
capture the imagination of a great many 
readers, and thus assure widespread 
popular approval. 

Certainly the relatively low expendi- 
ture required for preparing and oper- 
ating such a fleet should be a sound 
investment, not only from the stand- 
point of invaluable services rendered to 
people in distress, but as a means of 
boosting American prestige abroad. The 
use of inactive Navy ships and stored 
surplus foods for this purpose would, in 
my opinion, be an extremely practical 
approach to the problem of assisting the 


needy peoples of the world. Iam in full 


agreement with the quoted comment of 
my Oklahoma colleague, Congressman 
Ep Epmonnson, that this “makes a lot 
more sense than some parts of our for- 
eign aid program.“ 

I intend to do my full share in help- 
ing to make the new White Fleet a 
reality. 


Executive Privilege: A Convenient Device 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, the 
frequent resort of the exccutive branch 
to the theory of “executive privilege” in 
denying public information to the pub- 
lic—and to the Congress as the repre- 


‘sentatives of the public—should be 3 


matter of genuine concern to all citizens. 

It is recognized, of course, that, in this 
period of extreme world tension, certain 
matters bearing on national security 
should not be discussed openly in detail. 
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On the other hand, bureaucrats should 
not be permitted the easy refuge of ex- 
ecutive privilege” to avoid the annoy- 
ance or embarrassment of public disclo- 
sure of their activities. 

In this connection, and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of July 
20, 1959: 

Somebody is going to have to explain to 
President Eisenhower that the “executive 
Privilege” dogma, which originated during 
his first term some 5 years ago is being 
Perverted into a device for “covering up” 
and denying the public the facts concerning 
the government. 4 

The President showed indignation when 
Questioned at his latest press conference as 
to whether “imprudence, mismanagement 
and fraud" might not be concealed through 
the use of “executive privilege.” Yet the fact 
remains that there are real perils here, as ex- 
emplified in the recent concealment by the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
through this same device, of corrupation, 
profiteering and mismanagement in Laos. 

Mr, Eisenhower would never knowingly 
condone dishonesty in his administration, 
but the fact remains that “coverups” are 
Made relatively easy through the use of “ex- 
ecutive privilege.” 

Under it, a Federal official can withhold 

{Information concerning practically any of 
his official acts, whether or not they have 
any relation to national security: He can 
not only withhold such information, from 
the public and the press, but also from Con- 
Btess and the General Accounting Office. 
i As an example of how dangerous this is, 
t has been pointed out that if “executive 
Privilege” had been dreamed up at the time 
Of the Teapot Dome scandal of the 1920's, 
the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh who un- 
covered that sordid deal would have been 
Practically helpless in getting the facts. 

So it would be advisable for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to look into this “executive privilege” 
‘hing much more carefully than he has done 
loaer. He will find that it carries within 
teelf the seeds of scandal, and offers need- 

temptation to department heads. 

Tt should be abolished. 


Chairman Paul Butler’s Criticism of Con- 
Sressional Leadership and Attacks on 
Southern Democrats Is Resented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, on July 16, to be exact, our 
H ed colleague from Tennessee, the 
to erable Currrorp Davis, wrote a letter 
aoe chairman of the Democratic Na- 
Sites Committee, the Honorable Paul 

er, regarding the latter's attitude 
Sta the Democrats in the Southern 
to tes, and particularly with reference 
thew recent attacks on the leaders of 
Congress, 


Mr. Speaker, the sentiments so ably ex- 
of by Mr. Davis is shared by many 
ler ho feel the injustices of Mr. But- 

$ actions, I personally wish to asso- 
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ciate myself with Mr. Davis in serving 
notice on the Democratic chairman that 
his criticisms of the leadership in the 
Congress and his unjustified attacks on 
southern Democrats, is resented to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr, Speaker, with the consent of my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Davis, I in- 
clude in my remarks his letter referred 
to: 

JuLY 16, 1959. 
Hon. PauL M. BUTLER, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar PauL: I have been shocked at 
your continued attacks on those of us in the 
Democratic Party who live in the South. 
Over all of these years you know full well 
what southern Democrats have meant to the 
party. 

You have gone a long way in reflecting on 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN and Senator LYNDON 
JoHNson. You have never heard Speaker 
Raysurn Publicly criticize you, but on the 
contrary you know how he has been your 
friend in the past. 

I work hard at this job and believe I am a 
sincere Democrat. You know that my wife, 
Carrie Davis, has given much time assisting 
Katie Louchhein. 

In the last campaign I asked Carrie to re- 
main in Washington, which she did. Dur- 
ing all that time I was doing everything I 
could in my own State and in my part of the 
country. 

With your repeated attacks on the South, 
I must state with all frankness that my 
wife will no longer be interested in spending 
her time, talent, and money helping you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD Davis. 


Labor’s Support of Our Position in 
Regard to the Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I wish to call the attention of this 
body to the following text of a letter 
with enclosures which I recently received 
from Mr. Jay Lovestone, Department of 
International Affairs of the AFL-CIO. 
I know this strong reaffirmation of 
American labor’s support of our position 
in regard to the Berlin crisis will be of 
interest to all Members of this body: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C, July 17, 1959. 
Hon. Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, DC, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: Thank you 
very much for your letter of July 14. I re- 
ceived it with much appreciation, especially 
the tearsheet of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which contained a reprint from the AFL-CIO 
Free Trade Union News. 

Because of your interest in American labor, 
J am enclosing for your information a letter 
written on July 14 by Mr. George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
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tions, to U.S. President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and President Eisenhower's reply to 
the same. 

In his letter, Mr. Meany refutes the glaring 
distortion, concerning the position of Ameri- 
can labor and its support of the American 
Government's policy in regard to the Berlin 
crisis, which Soviet Premier Khrushchey 
presented to Averell Harriman during the 
latter’s recent trip to Russia. 

I am sure that both letters will 
worthy of your attention. 

With kind regards, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay LOVESTONE, 
Department of International Affairs. 


prove 


AFL-CIO President George Meany today 
released the text of the following letter to 
President Eisenhower, dated July 14: 

Dran Mr. Paesmenr: According to press 
reports, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchey 
has told Mr, Averell Harriman that, though 
the leaders of both parties supported your 
position in regard to the Berlin crisis, the 
American workers did not, 

“In view of the reconvening of the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference at Geneva, I deem 
it necessary, Mr. President to write you re- 
garding the above. . 

“Mr. Khrushchev’s statement is a deliber- 
ate misrepresentation of the facts rather 
than a mere misconception concerning the 
United States. Khrushchev knows very well 
that several months ago, American labor 
publicly pledged its support of every effort 
by our country and its NATO allies to save 
the freedom of West Berlin. On February 20, 
1959, the AFL-CIO Executive Council con- 
sidered the Berlin crisis and unanimously 
adopted a statement declaring in part: 

“The Executive Council welcomes the 
fact that the United States, Britain, France, 
the German Federal Republic, and the other 
NATO powers have rejected unequivocally 
the Soviet ultimatum that the Allied Forces 
get out of Berlin. * * * Neither the freedom 
of West Berlin, nor the freedom of the 50 mil- 
lion people of West Germany, can be ob- 
jects of international bargaining. In the in- 
terest of thelr own security and self-preserva- 
tion, the democracies cannot accept any re- 
unification of Germany which is not reunifi- 
cation in freedom, through U.N.-supervised 
free elections.” 

“In line with this assessment, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Counci presented a 6-point 
program and called for the strongest Weste 
ern unity and preparedness for any eventual- 
ity * * *' to ‘preserve world peace, save 
Berlin's freedom, and hasten the day when 
the German people will be united in free- 
dom.” 

“Arrogance rather than ignorance also ex- 
plains the Soviet dictator's telling Mr. Harri- 
man that the American working class had no 
voice in the political affairs of the United 
States, Only last November, the Soviet press 
recognized the important part played by 
American labor in the last U.S. congressional 
elections. Khrushchev knows that through 
its independent political activities Amer- 
ican labor has become increasingly influen- 
tial in the political life of our Nation—not 
only in regard to social and economic legis- 
lation but also in respect to foreign policy. 
Surely, Khrushchev has not forgotten that 
it was American labor which prompted the 
United Nations-ILO condemnation of forced 
labor behind the Iron Curtain. Nor has he 
yet forgotten the vital role played by Amer- 
ican labor in the U.N, condemnation of the 
savage Soviet aggression against the Hun- 
garian people. 

“When Khrushchey speaks of the Amert- 
can working class he thinks of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States. Despite its 
enjoying all the privileges and rights of de- 
mocracy, the Communist Party in the 
United States has been declining and is of no 
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serlous consequence In the American labor 
movement or political life of the Nation. 
When Khrushchey made the above false as- 
sertions, he undoubtedly had In mind the 
insignificant Communist organization in the 
United States and not the American work- 
ing people. 

"Furthermore, no American citizen or or- 
ganization has authorized or requested Mr. 
Ehrushchey to speak in behalf of labor or 
any other section of the American people. 
In fact, we are completely convinced that 
free elections in the U.S.S.R. would show 
that Mr. Khrushchey does not speak even 
for the workers of his own country. 

“Mr, President, it is not so much ignorance 
or misconception. of our democratic way of 
life and its free institutions which prompts 
the Kremlin to wage the cold war against us 
and to threaten humanity with an atomic 
conflagration. Khrushchev and his Commu- 
nist regime fear and hate democracy, because 
they know and understand it is to be the ob- 
stacle to their drive for conquering the world 
and remolding it on the Soviet pattern. 

“In this critical situation confronting our 
country and all mankind, I assure you, Mr. 
President, that American labor is solidly with 
you In seeking to rally our own and all other 
liberty-loving nations for joint all-out efforts 
to preserve the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin, to promote the reunification of Ger- 
many in freedom, and just and lasting world 
peace. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE MEANY.” 


Following Is the text of a letter received to- 
day by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
from President Eisenhower: - 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 15, 1959. 

Mr. GEORGE MEANY, 

President, American Federation'of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial ` Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Meany: Thank you very much for 
your letter of yesterday. For a long time I 
haye been keenly aware and appreciative of 
the firm stand taken by the AFL-CIO in sup- 
port of the Government's refusal to abandon 
either the free people of West Berlin or our 
rights and responsibilities respecting that 
city. 

Your present letter should convince every- 
one, including the Soviets, that in the United 
States labor is free, and because it is free, it 
ts part of the decision-making process in 
our country. When free citizens form their 
conclusions and convictions on matters that 
affect America’s International position, they 
cannot be divided on the basis of vocation, 
creed, or partisan politics. The efforts of any 
outsider to divide America are bound to fall 
when the basic beliefs and the vital interests 
of this Nation are at stake. 

Tam grateful for your letter, because even 
though I have had no doubt in my own heart 
or mind of AFL-CIO solidarity in this matter, 
LTealute your entire membership for reaffirm- 
ing this solidarity before the entire world. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER. 


Mrs, Alice W. I. Williams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 _ 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
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editorial from the Paterson Evening 
News, Paterson, N.J., on the recent pass- 
ing of Mrs. Alice W. I. Williams: 

Mrs. Avice W. L WittiaMs 


The grandeur that was traditional of the 
America of our forebears and of the Pater- 
son of the pioneer days of strength and sta- 
bility was an innate characteristic of Mrs. 
Alice Winslow Ingham Williams, who passed 
away last night in her 90th year. 

A native of New Jersey whose family was 
part of early America, Mrs. Williams was a 
gracious and charming lady whose life was 
steeped in Americana and who throughout 
the years, held unwaveringly to a strict code 
of refinement, gentility, and courtliness, 
To her sons she strove always to communi- 
cate the same high Idealism which she and 
her late distinguished husband, Robert Wil- 
lams, had followed in their social and busi- 
ness activities. 

For many years, Mrs. Williams had con- 
tinued to participate actively in the policy- 
making of the Call, which her late husband 
had stewarded, but in recent years, because 
of waning health, her interest had naturally 
diminished while her principal divertissec- 
ments revolved around her grandchildren. 
A severe blow to her had been the passing 
of her two sons, Robert, who had been pub- 
lisher, and Henry, former State senator, who 
had been editor of the newspaper. 

Mrs, Williams traced her family lineage 
back to early Revolutionary days and in the 
true tradition of the 18th century, she was 
a member of the New Jersey Society of 
Colonial Dames of America, and the woman's 
branch of the New Jersey Histor!oal Society 
among others. 

A grand lady of Paterson has been called 
to her last reward after a life rich in fulfill- 
ment of her own famlly traditions of sturdy 
uprightness and rectitude. Her passing 
marks a sad closing to a rich chapter In the 
history of the Paterson of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and those who followed in his pioneer- 
ing path. 


Trinity River Power Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the editorial 
page of the July 21 issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, under the title “$12,- 
540,700,139," includes these words: 

That's the amount of dollars—$12,540,700,- 
139—that the Federal Treasury went into 
the hole in the fiscal year that ended last 
June 30. That's the Federal Treasury deficit 
for fiscal year 1959, Just announced. That's 
the excess of money the Government spent 
that it didn’t baye—#12,540,700,189. Somes 
how, through inflation, through taxes— 
maybe higher taxes—and less spending, or 
all three, that deficit will have to be met. 
It can only be met through your pocket- 
bouk. 

The Manteca (Calif.) Bulletin points 
out that— 

The Government has no money and 
creates no wealth—it has only your money 
to operate on, and it should be apparent to 
every taxpayer by this time that for every 
#4 you send to Washington, you are lucky 
to get $3 back. All of which leads up to the 
myth of cheap power, as offered by the Fed- 
eral Government. When the Government 
builds a dam and power facilities, it docs 
not have to have any purticular formula for 
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establishing power rates—and, in fact, could 
give it away If it chose to do so. Obviously, 
however, there is no such thing as some- 
thing for nothing so somebody must pick up 
the tab—in all cases it is the taxpayer. 


The Bulletin editorial continues— 

This power has a certain market at its 
source, and maximum profit can result only 
when this power is sold at market value, 
In this Trinity River project, the Govern- 
ment proposes to sell this power to prefer- 
ence customers at less than market value. 
A preference customer means those few cities 
in northern California which own thelr own 
power systems, and constitute about 5 per- 
cent of the population. Perhaps you can 
think of a good reason why the other 95 
percent of us should pay our own electric 
bills, and then also pay a little more in 
taxes so these few cities can enjoy lower 
rates. We can't think of any sound reason. 


The joint development proposal pro- 
viding for construction of the Trinity 
River power facilities by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., with its own money, will 
be considered Friday by the House In- 
terior Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

The Manteca Bulletin then explains 
the company’s offer, as follows: 

The Pacific Gas & Electric proposes to 
build this powerhouse, thus saving Uncle Sam 
some $56 million capital outlay immediately. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric will also pay the 
Federal Government some $165 million in 
extra revenue for use of the falling water 
over the 50-year life of the project. In addi- 
tion, during the 50-year period, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric will pay the Federal Govern- 
ment $83 million in taxes, and $62 million 
more to State and local governments. This 
totals up to $310 million in revenue to gov- 
ernment at various levels. The only 
question here is which method will be of the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number? 
We think the partnership plan is the an- 
swer, 


The same sentiments are voiced by 
the North Sacramento Journal: 

Partnership is a good deal for the Gov- 
ernment, good for the individual citizen and 
good for the power and water users. It is 
the logical and businesslike way of getting 
a big Job donc, 


The Caruthers (Calif.) Gazette, near 
Fresno, states— 

We are convinced that the public interest 
best will be served if the committee gives its 
endorsement to Secretary Seaton’s recom- 
mendations and speeds them on their way 
approval by the whole Congress, 


From the Colfax (Calif.) Record: 

The partners in this case would bo the 
Federal Government and Pacific Gus & Elec- 
tric Co. The project has been endorsed in 
strong terms by both the California Farm 
Bureau and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (CIO-AFL), as well as 
by a long list of other groups. 


\ The Dixon (Calif.) Tribune adds: 


As taxpayers feeling the pinch of Govern- 
ment spending, we can only give our blessing 
to the proposal of letting a private concern 
handio the power and give us downtrodden 
taxpayers a welcome respite from the left 
hooks and jabs of a government opponent 
that swarms and smothers without letup. 
Here's a chance to save a few dollars on ouf 
tax bills, and at the same time sce pome- 
thing flow into the public coffers instead of 
out. 

We believe that the development and dis- 
tribution of electricity— 


States the Humboldt Times, of Eureka 
Calif.— 
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is the job of private industry. We feel it 
can, does, and will do the job better and 
cheaper than Federal agencies which all of 
us, already burdened with heavy taxes, will 
have to dig still deeper in our frayed pockets 
to pay for. Wesubmit that the Trinity proj- 
ect. which Congress has decided to be a pro- 
gram urgently needed to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of our people, should also be the 
handiwork of cooperation and teamwork— 
for therein, we feel, Hes the real meaning of 
democracy. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that these ex- 
cerpts are representative of the many 
newspapers which have supported joint 
development of the Trinity River power 
facilities: Over 230 organizations of wa- 
ter useres, irrigators, labor, business, and 
taxpayers groups have also endorsed the 
Partnership proposal, whereby the util- 
ity would put up the money, construct 
and operate the generators. The hear- 
ing tomorrow, on whether the company’s 
offer to save the Government $60 million 
in building costs while adding some $230 
Million to the Federal Treasury in water 
Payments and taxes, will be of major 
importance in trimming the public works 
Appropriatons bills of the next 3 years. 


For a Regional Market in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, 1959, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I included an item 
entitled “How We Stand From Tiajuana 
to Tierra Del Fuego.” This item included 
an editorial by William S. White and 
2 up the ever-increasing complexi- 

es of inter-American relationships. 

the Submit as self-evident the fact that 
ti ere can be no lasting political solu- 
On in Latin America until her economic 
If are remedied. In this connection, 
th ound that the following article from 
tity latest edition of Foreign Affairs en- 
ed For a Regional Market in Latin 

2 erica” makes a very constructive 
there of this problem. I might add 
pole its author, Dr. Galo Plaza, is pre- 
Barton qualified for comment in this 
of pri field. I have sent a reprint 
2 his article, which I sincerely believe 
ti tains the first step in ‘any real solu- 
tot to the Latin American problem, 
each leadership of both Houses and to 
fair member of the House Foreign Af- 
$ Committee and the Senate Foreign 
nit tions Committee, I urge the re- 
5 of my colleagues to read the 
icle that appears here in the RECORD. 
crises creasing frequency of political 
aud and the success of Soviet economic 
ica Political penetration in Latin Amer- 
th makes it imperative that Congress 
titute corrective policies in that area. 


no borrow Churchill’s term, this is the 


and underbelly” of our hemisphere, 
pe Soviet activities there indicate they 
acutely aware of this vulnerability. 
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Our efforts to stem political unrest and 
Communist expansion in Europe and 
Asia are indeed admirable, but certainly 
what can be more important than tend- 
ing to this same problem right at our 
very back door? I feel the Congress 
should immediately provide the initia- 
tive so that a program such as is pro- 
in Dr. Plaza's article will be 
brought into existence before our losses 
in Latin America cease to be recover- 
able. The article follows: 
For A REGIONAL Marker In LATIN. AMERICA 
(By Galo Plaza) 

We are on the threshold of & new era in 
the economic development of Latin America. 
The newly awakened aspirations for a better 
standard of living of a fast-growing popula- 
tion cannot be satisfied by our inadequate 
economic system, which today is as dated 
as the Model T Ford. In order to make 
more efficient use of our natural resources 
we must apply technicology to agriculture, 
develop sound industrialization and create a 
common market, without which any program 
for development of agriculture and industry 
would have very limited possibilities. 

To understand why a common or regional 
market is an essential part of a master 
pian for the acceleration of our economic 
growth we must look backward for a mo- 
ment. After World War II the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America was progressing 
at a highly satisfactory rate; overall produc- 
tion, income and consumption showed a con- 
stant upward trend. Economic growth dur- 
ing the decade 1945-54 exceeded the U.S. 
performance for the same period. In the 
United States the gross national product in- 
creased about 30 percent, while that of Latin 
America rose 50 percent. Although the pop- 
ulation of Latin America increased by 24 
percent in the same decade (compared to 16 
percent in the United States), nevertheless 
the availability of goods and services grew 
substantially even on a per capita basis. 

We were able to attain this remarkable 
rate of economic development in spite of 
the fact that we are mostly producers and 
exporters of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
There were two principal reasons: first, with 
the war came a tremendous demand for our 
raw materials at prices unheard of in the 
past; and second, we were at last—through 
education, sanitation and better communica- 
tions—breaking away from retarding factors 
of à social and cultural and geographical na- 
ture that for centuries had kept our econ- 
nomic growth at a painfully slow pace. 

Unhappily, we have not been able to main- 
tain this rate of development beyond the first 
postwar decade. In 1956 the rate of eco- 
nomic growth slowed down and gross income 
increased no faster than the population; 
since then the trend has been downward. 
The extremely favorable conditions for our 
exports have gradually changed as prices of 
metals, foodstuffs, and other raw materials 
haye dropped substantially, But there are 
other factors of greater significance that will 
retard our rate of development if we are to 
remain chiefly producers and exporters of 
primary commodities. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
present rate of 2.4 percent yearly growth in 
population will continue. A parallel increase 
in gross national product will be necessary 
just to maintain present levels of per capita 
incomes. But treading water will not be 
enough, The postwar prosperity which made 
possible the enjoyment of better living con- 
ditions for a growing middle class hardly 
touched the great underprivileged masses, 
which are awakening to the fact that there 
is a better life and that they have a right 
to enjoy it. 

The rapld Increase in population, plus the 
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upgrading of living standards for a very 
large segment of it, will make greater de- 
mands on an economic system which, even 
with much greater efficiency, would still be 
a low producer of goods and services. I have 
frequently asked myself this disturbing ques- 
tion: How can we improve the lot of all our 
people if there is not enough production to 
go around regardless of how it is distributed? 

Nearly 60 percent of the total population 
in Latin America is dependent on agricul- 
ture, which in most cases is primitive. We 
could increase our production substantially 
by opening up new lands to production and 
by introducing better farming practices. 
Modern technology could bring us. greater 
yields per acre, per machine and per man. 
Doubling our production with half the labor 
force would be quite feasible. Greater 
efficiency In agricultural production to serve 
a larger population would release an im- 
portant segment of our labor force that 
would have to seek gainful employment else- 
where. The process of industrialization will 
be the only way to absorb this excess man- 
power. The following figures give a vivid 
picture of the problem: In 1955 the popula- 
tion of Latin America was about 175 million 
and it is estimated that this figure will have 
increased by a further 100 million by 1975. 
Of this number, approximately 38 million 
will be added to the labor force. If the 
trends registered in the last 20 years con- 
tinue, we can estimate that only 5 million 
of these will be absorbed by agricultural ac- 
tivities—and fewer still if, as is greatly to 
be desired, technical progress in agriculture 
is expedited. Thus, about 33 million workers 
will haye to seek productive employment 
elsewhere. 

Industry in Latin America must therefore 
fulfill the dynamic function of absorbing 
surplus manpower from primary producing 
activities. The second task of industry is 
to supply all those manufactured articles 
which the underdeveloped countries can- 
not afford to import because exports of pri- 
mary commodities and foodstuffs tend to 
increase at a much slower rate than the 
demand for imports. 

The problem of Latin America is therefore 
to import what it can pay for abroad with 
its own resources and to meet the remainder 
of its growing demand for manufactured 
goods from domestic production. This is 
already being done to a limited extent, And 
as long as this process involved only staple 
consumer goods for which there is a large 
national market, the industrialization of 
Latin America in 20 watertight compart- 
ments caused no great concern, But now 
that our countries are entering the more 
complex flelds of producer goods and con- 
sumer durables, involving heavy capital in- 
vestment, we must have markets of wider 
scope than those offered by individual coun- 
tries. The need for a Latin American com- 
mon market Is thus evident. 

The establishment of the European Com- 
mon Market has stimulated our 
on this subject because we feel it will have 
important repercussions on the Latin Ameri- 
can economy. While closer economic inte- 
gration in Europe should increase the de- 
mand for Latin American products, the pref- 
erential measures which the European Com- 
mon Market may establish for overseas terri- 
tories and the technological revolution to 
which this project will give rise in Europe, 
both in agriculture and in the synthetic 
production of raw materials, will probably 
have unfavorable repercussions on our 
economies, 

However, there is no intention on our 
part to imitate what is going on in Europe. 
Although our goals are similar, there are 
different conditions peculiar to each region 
which should be handled in different ways. 
The idea of a Latin American common mar- 
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ket actually preceded the European plan. 
For a long time many Latin American coun- 
tries have been aware of the weakness of 
trade between them as compared to their 
trade with other nations. Moreover, they 
realize that, besides the European Common 
Market and the British Commonwealth, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, and 
India are in fact regional markets of 
enormous magnitude. Only Latin America 
remains divided into 20 separate economic 
units, 

We belleve that by breaking down these 
watertight compartments through economic 
~ integration we will accelerate productivity, 
give the whole region free access to raw 
materials, and enable the resources of the 
continent to be better. utilized for economic 
development. There are indirect benefits 
that may be equally Important. Many gov- 
ernments today are aware of the unpalatable 
remedies needed to cure the economic in- 
firmities of their countries, but for political 
reasons they are unable to put them into 
effect. A common market would demand 
from all member countries certain commit- 
ments, and the necessity of abiding by the 
rules of the economic community would 
strengthen the hands of individual govern- 
ments in making needed changes in their 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

What effect will the Latin American mar- 
ket have on the economies of countries out- 
side the region? We believe that they will 
be favorable, because an increase in per 
capita income in Latin America will mean a 
greater demand for products—especially in- 
dustrial commodities—from the other coun- 
tries. Undoubtedly, world trade will benefit 
from the expansion of Latin American pro- 
duction and the new demands to which the 
common market will give rise. Certainly, at 
the beginning there will be difficulties of re- 
adjustment, but the powerful flow of in- 
ternational trade will eventually receive a 
mew tributary which will swell its volume 
to incalculable proportions. Only the type 
of goods purchased will change. Latin 
America will cease to acquire some goods in 
order to buy others, which it is in no posi- 
tlon to buy today. 

Most of the great advances tn interna- 
tional trade have followed the exchange of 
manufactured goods among the industrial- 
ized countries; by contrast, the share of 
less developed areas in total world trade bas 
registered a continuous decline, not only as 
compared to the prewar period but also to 
more recent times, Between 1950 and 1956, 
it dropped from 41 percent to 31.5 percent, 
and the decline continues. 

The Latin American countries must export 
manufactured goods to one another. How- 
ever, in my opinion and in the opinion of 
well-known economists, it is quite possible to 
imagine Latin America competing in the in- 
dustrial market with the rest of the world, 
It can be done through modernization and 
specilalization of our industries, 

Another argument in favor of the common 
market is the stimulus which it would give 
to foreign and domestic investment. In- 
vestors would be Greatly attracted where 
today they are discouraged by narrow mar- 
kets that are rapidly saturated. Thus the 
common market would not only provide op- 
portunity for large-scale Investments but in- 
vestors would have better confidence in 
the future of their enterprises. Such incen- 
tives are essential in order to attract foreign 
capital in sufficient volume. 

Present conditions are not conducive 
greater flow of foreign capital to Latin Aeg 
len. In recent yenrs the average of foreign 
Investment has fluctuated annually between 
$400 million and $500 million. Most of this 
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money is made up of private investment from 
the United States and part of it is not new 
capital but the profits of former investments 
which have been plowed back. About 30 per- 
cent of this investment is designed to pro- 
mote export activities, mainly mining and 
petroleum. This amount is quite inadequate 
for the normal economic development of 
Latin America. Investments designed to de- 
velop transportation, energy and other sery- 
ices which form the major part of public ex- 
penditure are very low, yet they are essen- 


,tlal to pave the way for private investment. 


This is one of the most serlous obstacles im- 
peding economic development in Latin 
America today. Of course, it is recognized 
that the development of this region hag to 
depend basically on our own resources, but 
they are not enough. Foreign capital 18 
urgently needed, until nationnal savings are 
adequate to sustain a significant rate of 
growth. We hope that the common market 
will lead to much more attractive conditions 
for investment. 

The national governments concerned will 
have to decide on the structure of the re- 
gional market but it will be for private en- 
terprise to give it life. The economic de- 
velopment of Latin America depends to a 
large extent on the action of the private “en- 
trepreneur.” It Is essential that the Latin 
American entrepreneur should be given ac- 
cess not only to the sources of international 
capital but also to International technical 
knowledge on a footing comparable with 
that enjoyed by others. International tech- 
nical assistance should be given to Latin 
American industry on the same scale that.it 
is being extended to our agriculture. We 
Latin Americans realize that the main cf- 
fort will have to come from ourselves. But 
countries which are now advanced and pros- 
perous should remember that not one of 
them has been able to develop without the 
help of foreign capital and technical knowl- 
edge during the Initial period of their eco- 
nomic growth. 

Economic integration within the heml- 
sphere could be a realistic possibility once 
the Latin American common market is in 
operation, I believe that breaking down 
economic barriers within Latin America does 
not necessarily mean raising barriers around 
the perimeter. On the contrary, a success- 
ful Latin American common market should 
be able to lower barriers with the rest of 
the hemisphere and eventually with. the rest 
of the world, 

1 


The idea of closer economic ussoclation 
among the countries of Latin America is not 
new. It has been present throughout their 
history, but it had little practical signifi- 
cance because our economies” have been 
genred toward Europe and the United 
States, When World War II cut off our tra- 
ditional sources of imports, the establish- 
ment of several consumer-goods industries 
was encouraged. This in turn served to cre- 
ate a consciousness of the bene‘its of indus- 
trialization, 

A renewed and more redllatic Interest In 
integration started to germinate in 1949 
when the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) began to 
explore its possibilities, In 1952 the gov- 
ernments of Central America, with the close 
cooperation of ECLA, began working on a 
five-nation system of economic integration 
which has achieved a large part of its goals. 
In November 1956 the member governments 
of ECLA, at the first meeting of ita Trade 
Committee, requested that studies be made 
of the possibiities of much broader integra- 
tion embracing the whole continent. The 
foNowing year the Secretariat of ECLA was 
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requested to appoint a working group' to 
conduct these studies and to submit recom- 
mendations to the member governments. 
The working group held its first meeting in 
Santiago, Chile, In February 1958 and agrecd 
on certain fundamental bases for a com- 
mon market. At the group's second mect- 
ing in Mexico City last February, it planned 
the overall structure the common market 
should assume in accordance with the basic 
principles that had been set down the year 
before. 

All the members of the group were aware 
of the tremendous problems involved, of 
the very real limitations that exist and of 
the need to develop a broader and more di- 
versled ¢conomic base with a reasoned bal- 
ance between efficient agriculture and sound 
industrialization. With these conceptions 
in mind we set forth the following tentative 
principles for a common market. 

First and foremost, membership in the 
common market must be open to all the 
Latin American countries. It is therefore 
essential that conditions acceptable to all of 
them be established from the outset, This 
does not mean that countries closely linked 
by geographical proximity or common ecto- 
nomic interests many not enter into direct 
negotiations among themselves. But these 
negotiations must be effected within the 
framework of a general agreement and along 
such lines that the reciprocal concessions 
involved are not exclusive and may be auto- 
matically extended to other member coun- 
tries, or to such countries as may become 
members in the future if all do not accede 
to the initial agreement, 

The same principle of universality must 
be observed as regards the products to be 
covered by the common market. The ulti- 
mate aim is the inclusion of all the goods 
produced in Latin America, although the 
regional market need not become effective 
for all such goods immediately. What is re- 
quired is an agreement that will stipulate 
procedures and time limits for the progres- 
sive abolition of those customs duties and 
restrictions which nowadays hamper or pre- 
vent intracontinental trade. In other 
words, the agreement must be immediate 
but its implementation gradual, 

An essential feature of the common 
market is that the less advanced countries 
must be accorded special treatment to en- 
able them, through progressive Industrinl- 
ization and the overall strengthening of 
their economics, to share fully in the bene- 
fits of the regional market. If this were not 
the case the more advanced countries would 
be at a considerable advantage compared 
to the others and in the end would achieve 
a favored. position, 

A serious problem is that of the tariif 
system of the common market vis-a-vis the 
rest of the world. It is generally desirable 
to establish a single external customs tariff, 
but in some countries the tariff has been de- 
prived of its protectionist role and has been 
superseded by restrictive measures of vari- 
ous kinds. Hence, an interim system will 
have to be established to ensure the progres 
sive abolition of such restrictions to an ex- 
tent equivalent to the tariff reductions ef- 
fected by other member countries. 


*The members of the working group in- 
vited by ECLA, besides myself, were J 
Garrido Torres, Brazil; Rodrigo Gomes, 
Mexico; Fiavian Levine, Chile; Eustaquio 
Mendez Delfino, Argentina; Juan Pardo 
Peru; and Joaquin Vallejo, Colombia, For 
the second meeting, in Mexico City, Carlos 
Lieras Restrepo replaced Joaquin Vallejo and 
Prof, Raymond Mikesell from the United 
States was added to the group. 
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The specialization of industry and other 
activities, which is one of the objectives of 
the regional market, must be the outcome of 
the free interplay of economic forces within 
“the market area. The arrangements would 
not preciude national Investment policies 
that would further the aims of thè agree- 
ment. In some cases, it may be wise to give 
Specific countries the right to establish cer- 
tain industries even if this entails some re- 
striction of free competition. Since the Cen- 
tral American countries alrendy have an in- 
tezration program they should be considered 
as a single unit, if they so desire. 

In the interest of greater efficiency, the 
regional market must have a special system 
of multilateral payments which will en- 
courage the highest degree of reciprocity 
in trade within the continent. It is essential 
that the member countries be protected 
against all exchange risks: The working 
group foresaw that, although basic adjust- 
ments must come through monetary, fiscal 
and economic policies, member countries 
must also have the right to impose temporary 
import restrictions, in aceordance with 
agreed rules. Such measures May be neces- 
sary, for instance, to combat a large and per- 
sistent disequilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments of one country with other members 
of the common market. Temporary import 
restrictions may also be needed to reduce 
unemployment resulting from the adjust- 
ment of each national economy to changing 
conditions. If the maintenance of normal 
agricultural production requires it, countries 
May be given the right to restrict imports 
of some commodities, perhaps by limiting 
them to a certain share of the increase in 
consumption. 

To promote the smooth functioning of the 
regional market, steps must be taken to 
Avoid unfair competitive practices in export- 
ing. Members must also refrain from dis- 
crimination and offer their exports at prices 
that are the same regardless of destination. 
The regional market. must have an effective 
credit system and must provide technical 
assistance, both to stimulate Intraregional 
exports and to help in the establishment and 
development of industries. Provision is also 
Made in these recommendations for thecrea- 
tion of an advisory body constituted by the 
Member governments, as well as a system of 
arbitration. 

Once the members of the group had set 
down the basic principles which should gov- 
ern the operation of the common market 
they procecded to crystallize their ideas on 
Its structure, so that nations which are al- 
ready proceeding with stibrogional markets 
Will all play the game according to the same 
Tules, facilitating integration into one great 

n market in the future, Agreement 
Was reached on 11 points which should be 
bricfly stated in order to complete a sketch 
of what has been done to date. 

The agreement setting up the Common 
Market is designed {the statement of objec- 
tives reads} to help expedite a balanced eco- 
nomie development of Latin America, its 
Progressive industrialization and the intro- 
duction of improved techniques in its agri- 
culture and other primary activities with a 
owe to promoting higher levels of living for 
ta Peoples, through: (a) the establishment 
of & preferential system for trade between 
La American countries; and (b) the 
STowth of its foreign trade as a result of the 
expansion of industrial exporta and the pro- 
Motion of exports of agricultural and other 
Primary commodities, both within Latin 
America and the rest of the world.” 

To administer the agreement and facilitate 
Tog tanment of its ends, a Committee on 
ade Policy and Payments will be set up 
With all member countries represented, The 
Judicial form contemplated in the agreement 
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is that of a free trade zone to be transformed 
‘gradually into a customs union. In order 
to establish the common market gradually 
and progressively for all products, the agree- 
ment will be carried out in two stages. Dur- 
ing the first stage, lasting ten years, a sub- 
stantial reduction of customs duties and 
other taxes will take place and other restric- 
tions will be either converted into terms of 
customs duties or eliminated. Intermediate 
steps have been contemplated during this 
first stage so as to reach the established goals 
gradually. During the second stage the re- 
duction will continue until the organization 
of the common market will be complete. The 
rate of progress during the first stage will 
determine the program to be followed in the 
second stage. 

Products are to be classified in three cate- 
gories: (1) primary goods; (2) capital goods, 
durable goods, and other manufactures for 
which there is a rapidly growing demand; 
and (3) manufactured goods for current 
consumption which are in less immediate de- 
mand. During the first 10-year period 
duties and taxes for goods in the first cate- 
gory will be abolished, with certain excep- 
tions (primarily agricultural) to be agreed 
upon. For products in the second category 
the tagret will be to reach the lowest possible 
levels in order to intensify regional trade, 
Reductions for products in the third category 
will not be as large or as rapid, so that adap- 
tation of existing industries to the new con- 
ditions can be carried out with as little 
difficuity as possible. 

Countries have also been divided into 
three groups in accordance with their de- 
velopment, so that they may be given differ- 
ential treatment; this will serve to encour- 
age and accelerate industrialization. The 
least developed nations will thus gain more 
rapidly the benefits of the Common Market 
that the relatively advanced nations will 
enjoy from the outset. Group A is composed 
of those countries which are the most ad- 
vanced economically. Group B consists of 
those countries which are relatively advanced 
in the manufacture of consumer goods and 
whose production of capital goods is incipi- 
ent or nonexistent. Group C is made up of 
countries with an incipient capacity for man- 
ulacturing consumer goods but undeveloped 
in respect to the manufacture of capital 
goods. Procedures were outlined to estab- 
lish preferential treatment to countries of 
incipient development in groups B and C. 
It was feared that if these concessions were 
not granted, the Common Market might have 
a harmful effect by making the poor ceun- 
tries poorer and the rich richer. 

With certain exceptions, the most-favored- 
nations treatment will be in effect. Hence 
all the reductions in customs duties, taxes or 
other restrictions which a country may make 
unilaterally, bilaterally or multilateraliy will 
be extended to all. 

All the studies carried out so far haye been 
submitted in the form of recommendations 
to the eighth session of E.C.L.A. held in Pan- 
uma in May 1959, After approval by this 
body, the next step for the E.C.L.A. Secre- 
tariat is to prepare, in close collaboration 
with the governments concerned, a draft of 
an initial agreement for the Common Market 
in an efort to put into effect as soon as 
possible. 

This concludes what has been done up to 
now toward the creation of a common mar- 
ket, Latin America is experiencing the be- 
ginning of a social revolution as the needs 
of a growing middle class and the expecta- 
tions of the masses exert tremendous pres- 
sures on an economic system which is not up 
to the task. Uniess we can bring about an 
economic revolution to satisfy the demands 
of this social revolution, our problems will 
overflow into the political field, with serious 
consequences for the whole hemisphere. 
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Only economic integration through a Latin 
American Common Market can make more 
efficient use of our resources and meet the 
challenge successfully. 


Report for Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following text of a 
proposal on the subject of Federal aid to 
education which was adopted by the 
board of directors of the Rochester, 
Minn., Chamber of Commerce following 
a general referendum of the member- 
ship on the program. It will be noted 
that in this proposal such aid would be 
limited to those States which lack the 
ability to provide adequate financing 
from their own resources: 

REPORT ON FEDERAL AID .FOR EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL Arrams COMMITTEE, CHAMBER 
or ONNO, Rocuester, MINN., JUNE 1. 
195 

INTRODUCTION 

The past several years have seen a Nation- 
wide study and evaluation of America’s 
educational goals, accomplishments; meth- 
ods, resources, and financial needs, both 
current and projected. This committee has 
been concerned with these studies as they 
relate to Federal legislation in the field of 
education, As a statement of conditions 
for this report, we quote from the introduc- 
tion to the President's Science Advisory 
Committee's report on “Education for the 
Age of Science“: 

“No one in the United States denies that 
we should have a first-class system of formal 
education, But not everyone realizes that 
the strength and happiness, even the sur- 
vival, of our democratic society will be de- 
termined primarily by the excellence and the 

appropriateness of our educational patterns. 

Nor is everyone aware that learning, though 

it begins during the school years, is a life- 

long venture; that education is a part of 
life, not merely a preparation for it. 

“A modern educational system should not 
only sharpen the intellectual capacities and 
curiosities of each new generation; should 
not only extract the essential core from 
ever-accumulating stores of knowledge; 
should not only find ways to produce new 
leaders equipped to add to these stores and 
create all the new tools that the civilization 
requires; it must also produce citizens and 
leaders who will know-how to use the knowl- 
edge and tools to advance social and cultural 
life. 

“We ought not speak of our educational 
tasks solely in terms of buildings or budgets 
or even curricuiums, These, indeed, are nec- 
essary means to the end. But we must think 
of the end itself. The end is clear: to in- 
troduce the growing child, the youth, and 
the adult to the best and most essential 
elements of the intellectual and cultural ex- 
perience of previous generations; to do this 
in such a way that we stimulate curiosity 
and encourage each individual to look for- 
ward, not backward, to develop his own 
talents to their maximum, and to continue 
this development throughout his life. 
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„No social activity is, therefore, more im- 
portant than education. It is right and it 
is necessary that we should expend great 
effort and resources in order that every 
American child shall have the opportunity 
for the 10, the 15, or even the 20 years of 
formal educational experience required to 
give him full command of his intellectual 
powers and enable him to live a rich and 
frultful life, both as an individual and as a 
citizen. It is right, too, that we should take 
stock of our educational achleyements from 
time to time, and especially that we should 
measure them honestly and objectively 
against our ideals and ambitions,” 

This committee concurs with this state- 
ment of the importance to our Nation of an 
adequate educational program. In keeping 
with our duties to study and recommend a 
course of action on current legislation in 
the field of education, we have considered 
the Murray-Metcalf proposal for Federal aid 
to education. We have also considered a 
proposal of a different nature which has been 
advanced by members of this committee. 
It is with these two proposals that this re- 
port will deal. 

PREMISES OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF FINANC- 
ING AND DIRECTING EDUCATION 


In considering the following proposals, we 
have kept constantly in mind the funda- 
mental policy that the control and financ- 
ing of education has always been, and must 
continue to be, the prime responsibility of 
the individual States. We recognize the 
fact that the Increased educational needs 
of a rapidly growing school agé population 
require that many States find new or ex- 
panded sources of taxation to support edu- 
cation. The thesis that the States haye 
exhausted their sources of tax revenue and 
that the Federal Government must provide 
Federal funds for education is, however, 
manifestly in error since all Federal funds 
must originate in taxation of local resources. 
Any proposal for Federal aid to education 
must, therefore, meet the following tests: 

1. The p must meet a specific need 
of overriding national significance for the 
welfare of our Nation and its citizens. 

2. The States which would receive ald 
under the program must be unable to meet 
the need from their own resources. The 
same test should apply to Individuals for any 
program of direct ald to students. 

3. The program must further the Amer- 
fean principal of equality of opportunity 
for all of Ita citizens. This must not be con- 
strued to menn that every student can at- 
tain the same level of educational achieve- 
ment, but they must have the opportunity 
to receive the best education that thelr in- 
dividual talents will permit. 

4 The program must be able to be ad- 
ministered In such a way that there will be 
adequate safeguards so the funds mare spent 
to nehleve the purpose for which they were 
sppreprinted. At the same time, and we 
wish to emphasize this point, the program 
must be completely free of any Federal regu- 
lation of curriculum, course content, and 
educational policies, 

With these premises in mind, we present 
the following conclusions and recommenda- 
aoe on the two proposals under considera- 
THE MURRAY-METCALF PROPOSAL FOR FEDERAL 

3 SUBSIDIES von EDUCATION 

i0 Murray-Metcalf bill, as orizinally pre- 
sented, wold provide Federal subsidies Katai 
ing $11,400 million over a period of 4 years 
to be used for teachers salaries and school 
construction. This aid would be allocated to 
the States on the basis of $25 per pupil the 
first year, $50 the second year, §75 the third 
year, and $100 in the final year of the bill. 
It has since been changed to maintain the 
$25 level of nid throughout the 4-year pe- 
riod which would reduce the total cost of the 
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program for the first 4 years to $4.5 billion, 
It is obvious that either program, once in ef- 
fect, would have to be continued indefinitely 
at its maximum level. The result of such a 
program would be to shift an important part 
of the responsibility for education from 
the States to the Federal Government, This 
shift would be permanent and would, in the 
course of time, entail a like shift in the con- 
trol of education from the States to the 
Federal Government. The proponents of the 
bill say that the States have exhausted their 
sources of revenue, but approximately 80 per- 
cent of the funds allocated under Murray- 
Metcalf would return to the same States 
which provided the tax revenues in the first 
place. Expenditures under the bill are not 
made on the basis of need and would per- 
petuate existing inequalities among the 
States. : 

For these reasons we find that the Murray- 
Metcalf bill would serve to deaden local 
initiative, waste money on more Federal bu- 
reacracy, and provide an open door for the 
gradual growth of Federal control of edu- 
cation. We, therefore, urge that the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce be recorded 
as being opposed to the passage of this bill 
and that our Representatives in Congress be 
so advised. 

PROPOSAL BY THE EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 

THE NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE FOR FED- 

ERAL EQUALIZATION AID FOR EDUCATION 


While it is apparent, as noted above, that 
a broad per student program of Federal aid 
is highly objectionable, a study of the efforts 
on behalf of education and the results ob- 
tained by the various States does reveal an 
area where we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment could justifiably grant equalization 
ald to education. The following conclusions 
and proposals will outline such a program. 

We have assumed, in formulating this re- 
port, that the ability to pass the selective 
service mental test is a reasonable measure 
of the educational level of the male popula- 
tion of high school graduate age. While this 
may not be the ideal measure in this field, 
it is the only one available on a nationwide, 
all inclusive, basis, Results of these tests 
for 1957 reveal that an average of 18.9. per- 
cent of those tested failed. In the 12.States 
which ranked highest in percentage of fail- 
ures, an average of 35.5 percent falled. while 
the average for the balance of the States was 
10.8 percent. 

This high concentration of inadequate 
educational achievement is clearly incom- 
patible with the objectives set forth in the 
introduction to this report. Moreover, we 
believe that these figures reveal the source 
and a partial answer to some of our most 
pressing social problems, Le., race relations, 
unemployment, and marginal or low Income 
workers, and these problems, tn turn, have 
a direct effect on our Nation's well-being and 
security. Obylously, a high percentage of 
those who fall the classification tests are 
southern Negroes. Completely apart from 
the Issue of racial segregation, it is clear that 
an uneducated person lacks both the oppor- 
tunity and the abillty to achieve a decent 
social and economic posttion, regardless of 
any legal decisions or legislation which may 
grant the right to such a position to him, 
It Is likewise apparent that in our increas- 
ingly complex society, technological advances 
have steadily decreased the source of employ- 
ment for uneducated workers. This trend 
will continue, and those who lack a basic 
education must become a burden, rather 
than an net. to the Nation. When 499 
percent of the selective service registrants 
from Mississippi fall to pass the mental test, 
it is obvious they are not receiving even the 
most basic education, 

A review of the educational expenditures, 
in these States which have failed to provide 
an adequate education for all of their cliti- 
zens, reveals that, as a group, they are spend- 
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ing well below the national average, per 
pupil. Thus, there would seem to be a 
definite correlation between expenditures 
and results in the fleld of education. Money 
is not the only requisite for a good educa- 
tional system, but is clearly an important 
one. When put to the test of the percent- 
age of personal Income spent on public edu- 
cation, these same States rank equal to, or 
above, the national average in 10 out of 12 
cases. It would seem, therefore, that there 
are some States which do not have sufficient 
tax base to provide adequate educational op- 
portunities for all of their citizens. 

In view of these considerations, we submit 
the following proposal. The specific per- 
centages and levels of aid are determined 
somewhat arbitrarily and are subject to more 
thorough study. It is the basic philosophy 
of this plan which we recommend for con- 
sideration. 

1. Any State which provides public educa- 
tion funds amounting to at least 4 percent 
(national average 3.3 percent) of the States 
personal income payments would qualify for 
Federal equalization funds, 

2. These funds would be allocated on the 
basis of a weighted count of pupils in an 
average daily attendance, multiplying the 
count of pupils in average daily attendance 
in each grade by a factor for that grade 
which increases as the grade increases (i.e. 
one-half point in grades 1-3, three-fourths 
point in grades 4-6; 1 point in grades 7-9; 
144 points In grades 9-12), in an amount 
sufficient to bring the average expenditure 
per pupil unit to 90 percent of the national 
average (currently $340 per pupil). 

3. The funds provided under this proposal 
would be entirely free of Federal control. 
The average daily attendance formula would, 
however, make it mandatory that the stu- 
dent count used to determine the amount 
of aid due be based on actual attendance in 
specified grades and not on school agé popu- 
lation. 

5. Total annual expenditures under this 
plan would be approximately $400 million. 

The foregoing proposals are presented as 
a basis for more detalled and authoritative 
study in the area of Federal participation in 
a program of equalization aid to the States 
for education. We recognize that the stu- 
dents, whose selective service mental test 
scores served as a basis for this report, en- 
tered the school system some 14 years ago 
and that significant changes in school facili- 
ties have taken place in the intervening 
years, Current expenditures by the affected 
States would indicate, however, that the situ- 
ation has not been corrected. We further 
recognize that the time and research facili- 
ties avaliable to this committee are limited 
and there are undoubtedly some errors of 
degree in the material presented. We be- 
lieve, however, that the basic premise of this 


. proposal is valid; that there is an existing 


need for Federal equalization aid to the States 

for education and that the plan presented 

would meet all of the tests which we set 

forth to Justify such a program. 
CONCLUSION 

The United States today faces a grave 
challenge in meeting the educational. de- 
mands of an nge of soaring population, ex- 
Ploding technology, and vastly more com- 
plex governmental and social responsibilities. 
In 1916 Alfred North Whitchead said: 

In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute: The race which does not value 
trained Intelligence is doomed, Not all your 
herolam, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or 
at sen, can move back the finger of fate. 
Today we maintain ourselves, Tomorrow 
science will have moved forward yet one more 
step, and there will be no appeal from the 
judgment which will then be pronounced on 
the uneducated,” 
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The prophecy of 1916 faces us squarely 
today. We must provide a thorough basic 
education for all of our citizens and an ex- 
tended education of excellence for those 
capable of attaining the goals of higher edu- 
cation. To accomplish these ends we must 
dedicate to the cause of education a greater 
measure of our understanding, effort, and 
financial resources. The report of the Presl- 
dent's Science Advisory Commission states 
that “doubling our current annual invest- 
Ment in education fs probably a minimal 
rather than an extravagant goal.” 

The attalnment of these goals will entall 
extremely difficult problems of State and 
local taxation and planning. We strongly 
urge that the State affairs, civic affairs, and 
education committees of the chamber of 
commerce give the highest possible priority 
to consideration of these matters. It is es- 
Sentinl that State and local authorities as- 
sume the responsibility for developing these 
expanded programs it we are to maintain 
our traditional sepuration ot the Federal 
Government from the general support and 
control of education. At the same time we 
believe, that in certain limited arcas, the 

eral Government can and should uct to 
implement these programs. 

We have endeavored in thie report to give 
A sufficiently broad picture of the problem 
Confronting our educational system to em- 
Phasive the fact that the statements and 
recommendations contained herein deal onty 
With one facet of the problem, We believe, 
however, that it is a significant part of the 
Overall problem and one for which a solution 
is long overdue. We bolieve the enactment 
of a program, such as we have outlined, 
would benefit the entire Nation and would 
Strengthen both its defenre against com> 
Munism and the institutions which make it 
Worthy of that defense. We, therefore, re- 
Quest that the bourd of directors affirm this 
report as a policy recommendation of the 

ester Chamber of Commerce and that 
Our representatives in the national chamber 
of commerce and the State and Federui Gov- 
ernment be so ndvised. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL Arias COMAIUTTEE, 
ROCHESTER CHAMuER OF COMMERCE. 


Flag Raised on Mount Cadillac Presented 
to Alaska’s Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


rer McINTIRE. on July 4 I had the 
fla wege of participating in the sunrise 
S-raising ceremony conducted on 
3 unt Cadillac in Maine, and there was 
Note of real drama associated with 
3 event that saw our flag with a new 
8 rise to greet the dawn of a new In- 
pendence Day. 
net an aftermath to this truly inspir- 
Coaceeasion, this flag raised on Mount 
op Aae Was presented to the Governor 
tale and the following article con- 
H ed in the July 16 issue of the Bar 
1 Times gives an account of some 
the details of the presentation: 
G RAED on Canmiac JULY 4 PAFSENTED 
7o N GOVERNOR BY 11-YEAR-OLD 
Bar Hannon Dor 
Completing the official coremonics for the 
urih of July celebration, the new 49-stur 
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flag, which was raised at 4:43 a.m. atop 
Mount Cadillac, July 4, was presented in 
Juneau, Alaska, this week, to William A. 
Egan. Governor of Alaska, by Robert Ryle, 
Ir, the ll-year-old son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Robert W. Ryle of Bar Harbor. 

The flag, the first official 49-star flag to be 
flown over the United States at dawn, was 
raised on Mount Cadillac by Commander 
James Markley of the Charles J, Loring 
Post, AMVETS, of Portland, who has done 
praiseworthy work with poor and blind 
children, qualifying him to be selected to 
raise the historic flag. 

Following the ceremonies in Bar Harbor 
the flag was taken to Portland where blind 
Robert W. Branscombe presented the Old 
Glory to Mr. and Mrs. Ryle Saturday morn- 
ing at Portiand municipal airport. 

The Ryles flew to Juneau, Alaska, the cap- 
ital of the 49th State, and their son, who is 
partially blind, presented the fiag to Goy- 
ernor Egan. 


A Crucial Opportunity in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received from Hon. Whiteford S. 


Blakeney, Charlotte, N. C., a copy of a 
memorandum entitled “A Crucial Op- 


portunity in Congress,” which he has, 


written. Mr. Blakeney is an outstand- 
ing practicing attorney in my State, and 
his memorandum is of particular in- 
terest because of its endorsement of the 
provisions of H.R. 3 recently passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

I feel certain that the Members of the 
House will be interested in reading the 
yiews expressed by Mr, Blakeney. 

A CRUCIAL OPPORTUNITY IN CONGRESS 


There is now pending before Congress a bill 
which, if enacted, would constitute a major 
step toward maintaining the role of the 
States in our governmental system. This 
bill has already reached the floor in the 
House of Representatives and it is expected 
to be voted on there within the very near 
future. 

For 25 years we hove witnessed an ever- 
widening and accelerating trend toward the 
unbalancing of our form of government—a 
trend toward constant enlargement of the 
power of the Federal Government and cor- 
responding disappearance of rights at all 
levels below the Federal Government. Dur- 
ing most of this time Congress and the 
Fedoral Exceutive have been the source of 
drive behind this trend, with the Supreme 
Court upholding their moves. In more re- 
cont years, however, the Supreme Court has 
itself taken the lead and become chief ar- 
chitect and proponent of the trend. 

In a large measure the Supreme Court 
has accomplished this through what is 
known as the doctrine of Federal preemp- 
tion—a legal doctrine which the Court has 
been rapidly expanding to an extraordinary 
degree. In the name of this doctrine the 
Court is now ruling that where both Fed- 
eral and State laws exist in a given feld, 
though there be no contradiction or con- 
flict between them, the State law is never- 
theless preempted, that is, the State law 
must get out of the field and leave it to 
de controlled entirely by the Federal law. 

It is, ot course, a familiar principle that 
in an area where the Federal Government 
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can constitutionally enact legislation, its 
enactments prevail over any contrary or 
conflicting State laws. And where there is 
doubt or ambiguity as to whether there may 
be conflict butween the Federn! and the State 
law, it has long been held that Congress 
has power to resolve the matter by declar- 
ing that its enactment shall occupy the field 
to the exclusion of State law. 

Now, however, under its new expansion of 
Federal preemption, the Supreme Court is 
repeatedly ruling that where Federal and 
State laws are to be found in the same 
field—though entirely harmonious and non- 
conflicting and though Congress has ex- 
pressed no intent to oust State law from 
the fleld—still the Court will presume that 
Congress intended to drive State law out 
of the field. 

For example, practically all the States in 
the Union have enacted anti-Communist 
statutes. Congress also has enacted such a 
statute, called the Smith Act. This Federal 
statute and the State statutes in this field 
were not in conflict with each other. In- 
stead, they were concurrently driving toward 
the same purposes and objectives. Certainly 
the Members of Congress who enacted the 
Smith Act had not the faintest intention to 
destroy the State anti-Communist laws. Yet 
the U.S, Supreme Court rules that it will as- 
sume that such was their intention and that 
SO assuming, Jt will henceforth deny en- 
forcement to all the State anti-Communist 
statutes. 

Another example of the extreme to which 
the Supreme Court is pushing Federal pre- 
emption is to be socn in the labor field. Ap- 
proxinrately 40 percent of the States have 
right-to-work laws, which declare that an 
employee can neither be compelled to joln 
or stay out of a labor union In order to work 
in: these States. But, says the Supreme 
Court, since the Federal Taft-Hartley Act 
also contains provistons against the coercion 
of employees, State courts will henceforth 
not be allowed to Issue injunctions to en- 
force their own right-to-work laws, 

The bill which is now before Congress is 
short and concise. It reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no Act 
of Congress shall be construed as indicating 
an intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the field in which such act operates, to the 
exclusion of any State laws on the same sub- 
ject matter, unless such Act contains an ex- 
press provision to that effect. No Act of Con- 
gress shall be construed ns invalidating a pro- 
vision of State law which would be yalid in 
the absence of such Act unless there is a 
direct and positive conflict between an ex- 
press provision of such act and such provi- 
sion of the State law eo that the two cannot 
be reconciled or consistently stand together.“ 

If this bill ls enacted, Congress will in efect 
be saying to the Supreme Court: 

“When this Congress in enacting legisla- 
tion intends to preempt a field and to oust 
State law from that field, we will say so, 
and the Court shall not presume zuch an 
intent on our part unless we express it. 
Thus, an enactment by this Congress shull 
not override State law in the same ficld un- 
less we express the intent that it shall do so or 
unless our enactment is otherwise in direct 
and positive conflict with the State law.” 

Tuts proposed legisiation is known as H.R, 
3. There is a companion and identically 
worded bill on the other side of Congress 
known as S. 337, which Is, however, still 
pending in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
H.R. 3, as pointed out above, is already on 
the foor of the House and will soon be 
voted upon. 

This legislation is of vital import to the 
future of our country. The men who wrote 
the Constitution of the United States had 
personal knowledge and deep apprehension 
of an all-powerful central government. The 
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States which established that Constitution— 
and which alone had the power to establish 
it—did so only upon the condition that it 
should specifically stipulate that the central 
government would have no powers save those 
expressly given. to it and that all other 
power should remain and abide in the re- 
spective States and their citizens. 

It is difficult to avoid the conviction that 
this solemn covenant is today being violated 
and this Constitution miscontrued. As the 
power of the Federal Government is indefi- 
nitely expanded, the framework of our Re- 
public—and the bulwarks of liberty—are 
being steadily and massively pushed out of 
line. ‘There is not much time in which to 
arrest this fatal trend. 

To all who so believe, the proposed legis- 
lation, H.R. 3, presents a crucial opportunity. 


Direct Tax Gifts to Colleges and 
Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the country’s leading educators, Dr. Clif- 
ford C. Furnas, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, recently proposed that 
a tax credit be given for contributions 
to higher education. 

I have developed legislation along the 
lines suggested by Dr. Furnas; legislation 
which is of interest to such great na- 
tional educational organizations as the 
Association of American Colleges, and 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science whose president, 
Dr, Paul E, Klopsteg, has been a leading 
exponent of such a tax credit plan, 

My bill provides for $1 of tax credit 
for each $1 given to institutions of high- 
er education within the present limits of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Dr. 
Furnas estimated that such legislation 
would yield $2 billion compared to the 
$411 million raised in 1958 by private 
contributions, 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues, and all others interested 
in American education, the text of my 
new bill together with the New York 
Times report on Dr. Furnas’ proposal 
and an excerpt from his speech at the 
43d annual mecting of the American 
College Public Relations Association. 

To AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 To Provime FUNDS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES BY PROVIDING INCREASED INCEN- 
TIVES FOR Private GIviNe THEOVCH THE 
ALLOWANCE OP A TAX CREDIT FOR CHARITABLE 
CONTRIEUTIONS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
That (a) part IV of subchapter A of chap- 

ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 

(relating to credits against tax) is amended 

by ndding at the end thereof the following 

new section: 

“Sec. 39. Credit for charitable contribu- 
tions to institutions of higher education, 

„da) Allowance of credit: At the election 
of the taxpayer there shall be allowed as a 
credit against the tax imposed by this chap- 
ter (subject to the limitations contained in 
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subsections (b) and (c)) the amount of the 
taxpayer's charitable contributions to Insti- 
tutions of higher education during the tax- 
able year. 

“(b) Individuals: In the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation, the maxi- 
mum amount allowable as a credit under this 
section for any taxable year shall be— 

“(1) in the case of any individual who has 
elected to take the standard deduction pro- 
vided by section 141 or to pay the optional 
tax imposed by section 3, 10 percent of the 
taxpayer's adjusted gross Income, computed 
without regard to any net operating loss 
carryback to the taxable year under section 
172, or 

(2) in the case of any other such tax- 
payer, 30 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
come, computed without regard to any net 
operating loss carryover to the taxable year 
under section 172. 

% Corporations — 

“(1) General rule: In the case of à corpo- 
ration, the maximum amount allowable as 
a credit under this section for any taxable 
year shall be 5 percent of the taxpayer's tax- 
able income, computed without regard to— 

“(AJ section 170, 

„B) part VIII of subchapter B (except 
sec. 248), 

“(C) any net operating loss carryback to 
the taxable year under section 172, and 

„D) section 922 (special deduction for 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations). 

2) Corporations on accrual basis: In the 
case of a corporation reporting its taxable in- 
come on the accrual basis, if— 

“(A) the board of directors authorizes a 
charitable contribution to an institution of 
higher education during any taxable year, 
and a 

“(B) payment of such contribution is 
made after the close of such taxable year and 
on or before the 15th day of the third month 
following the close of such taxable year, 


then the taxpayer may elect to treat such 
contribution as paid during such taxable 
year. 

“(3) Carryover of corporate contributions: 
Any contribution made by a corporation in 
the taxable year which, but for the limita- 
tlon of paragraph (1), would be taken into 
account in computing the credit under this 
section, shall (at the election of the tax- 
payer made for the taxable year) be taken 
into account tn computing the credit under 
this section In each of the two succeeding 
taxable years, but only to the extent of the 
lesser of the two following amounts: 

“(A) the excess of the amount of chari- 
table contributions to institutions of high- 
er education which may be taken Into ac- 
count in computing the credit under this 
section under the limitation in paragraph 
(4) over the amount of the charitable con- 
tributions to institutions of higher educa- 
tion made In such year; and 

“(B) in the case of the first succeeding 
taxable year, the amount of such excess 
contribution, and In the case of the second 
succeeding taxable year, the portion of such 
excess contribution not taken Into account 
in the first succceding taxable year. 

“(d) Institutions of higher education de- 
fined: For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘institution of higher education’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
103 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 

„(e) Special rules.— 

“(1) Amounts taken Into account: The 
determination of whether or not a charitable 
contribution to an Institution of higher edu- 
cation may be taken into account under 
this section, and the amount thereof, shall 
be made under section 170; except that in 
the case of an individual any such de- 
termination shall be made without regard 
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to any election to take the standard deduc- 
tion provided by section 141, or to pay the 
optional tax provided by section 3. 

“(2) Correlation with section 170: No 
amount taken into account under this sec- 
tion shall be allowable as a deduction under 
section 170. Any amount taken into ac- 
count under this section shall be taken into 
account in computing the limitations. pro- 
vided in section 170(b)(1) (but not those 
provided in section 170(b)(2)). For pur- 
poses of provisions of law relating to amounts 
allowable as a deduction under section 
170, any amount taken into account for 
purposes of this section shall be treated as 
an amount allowable under section 170; and 
any reference in any provision of law to a 
specific provision of section 170 shall, where 
appropriate, be treated as including a refer- 
ence to the corresponding provision of sec- 
tion 39. An amount shall be treated as 
taken into account for purposes of this sec- 
tion only to the extent that, but for such 
amount, the amount allowable as a credit 
under this section for any taxable year would 
be decreased, 

“(3) Credit not to result in refunds: The 
credit allowed by this section shall not ex- 
ceed the tax imposed by this chapter, re- 
duced by the sum of the credits allowed by 
this part (other than this section and sec- 
tion 31). 

“(4) Elections: Any election provided by 
this section may be made only at such time, 
in such manner, and subject to such condi- 
tions designed to insure the effective correla- 
tion of this section with section 170, as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe.” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

"Sec, 39. Credit for charitable contribu- 
tions to institutions of higher education.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
170(a)(1) of the Internal Reyenue Code of 
1954 (relating to charitable, etc., contribu- 
tions and gifts) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A charitable contribution shall be 
allowable as a deduction (or taken into 
account in computing the credit under sec- 
tion 30) only if verified under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(b) Section 170(c) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “For purposes of 
this section” and inserting in leu thereof 
“For purposes of this section and section 
39", 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to charitable 
contributions made (within the meaning of 
section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) during taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


From the New York Times, July 14, 1959] 


Drmecr Tax Girts ro COLLEGE Urcep—Epuca- 
tor Asks New Law To Ler Taxpayers Do- 
NATE Ur TO 5 PERCENT or FEDERAL BILLS— 
Punt Support Souemr—UNtvxnsrrr or 
BurraLo HEAD ASSERTS PAINLESS PLAN 
Couro Raise $2 BILLION IN A YEAR 

(By Austin C. Welrwein) 

FreNcH Licat, IN b., July 13.—An educator 
proposed here today that Federal taxpayers 
be allowed to deduct a certain amount from 
their tax bills nnd donate the moncy directly 
to private and public colleges and univer- 
sities. 

An immediate national campaign to effect 
the necessary changes in the tax laws also 
was urged by the educator, Dr. Clifford C. 
Furnas, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, 

His plan would permit both corporations 
and individuals to contribute up to § per- 
cent of thelr tux bills to institutions of 
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higher education approved by the US. Office 
of Education. 

On the simplest level, Dr. Furnas said, his 
proposal meant that a person with a Fed- 
eral tax bill of $100 could give $5 to a college 
or university and pay the remaining $95 to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Dr. Furnas, sald that this would be a 
relatively painless way to meet the Na- 
tion's rising costs of higher education. He 
estimated that his plan would yield $2 bil- 
lion, compared to the $411 million raised in 
1958 by private yoluntary contributions, 

Dr. Furnas, a member of the New York 
State Council on Higher Education, pre- 
sented his program to 500 members of the 
American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion. They are holding their annual meet- 
ing here in the Sheraton-French Lick Hotel. 


CONGRESSMEN GET PLAN 


Dr. Furnas said that he had also sent his 
Proposals to the two New York Senators and 
to some U.S. Representatives In New York. 

With college and university enrollment 
bound to rise in 11 years from 3,585,000 to 
6,376,000 students, Dr. Furnas said, the op- 
erating costs will rise even faster, from 83.500 
million to $9 billion a year. 

To meet the bills by 1970, he said, esti- 
Mates have indicated that private gifts and 
grants to higher education would have to 
Jump 450 percent to $1,890 million and that 
tax support would have to rise 257 percent 
to 84.500 million. 

Dr. Furnas said he also hoped that States 
Would adopt a similar policy permitting the 
direct donation of some tax money to edu- 
cation, 

Under the present Federal tax law, Dr. 
Furnas noted, individuals can deduct 20 per- 
cent from their adjusted gross income for 
charitable and educational contributions. 
Also under the law, corporations get a partial 
tax credit on similar gift deductions of 5 
Percent of their taxable income in any one 
year, he went on. 

Such deductions do reduce an individual 
Or corporate tax bill, but they are partial 
rather than full tax credits, he sald. As an 
example, he said that $1 given to education 
or charity by a person in the highest income 
group still costs that person 9 cents. 

- Purnnas conceded that his plan 
amounted to letting individuals and corpo- 
rations distribute what would be tax money 

education as they saw fit. But he said 
that this was in the spirit of private enter- 
pase and would lower the direct tax burden 
or education. 


You Can’'r FLY oN ONE WING 


(Address at 43d annual meeting of the Amer- 

se College Public Relutions Association, 

ench Lick, Ind.. July 13, 1959, by C. C. 

rnas, chancellor, University of Buffalo) 
THE THESIS 


I. You can't fly on one wing. It is ex- 
x mely important that American maintain 
reasonable balance and cooperative put- 
2 between private and tax- supported in- 
tutions of higher education. 
ett Enrollment in institutions of higher 
cation will almost double by 1970. 
Pig By 1970 the cost of higher education 
l be at least $9 billion per year. 
* In order to pay the bill, it is going to 
0 0 necessary to open the yalve for voluntary 
Pport much more than it is at present. 
sate is vital for tax-supported as well as pri- 
b institutions, It can be accomplished 
A easing the tax burden. It would be feasi- 
bat to revise the Federal tax laws to give 
= th individuals and corporations tax credit 
555 to 5 percent of the tax bill for contribu- 
ons to colleges and universities. 
THE DEFENSE 
<a the enrly days of America all higher 
maine was privately financed and pri- 
y coutrollod. For good and suficient 
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reasons a trend was started well over a 
century ago for the establishment of tax- 
supported public colleges and universities. 
One impelling reason was to increase edu- 
cational opportunities for all geographical 
areas and all economic levels. Public col- 
leges and universities also served as a valu- 
able antidote to some innate smugness and 
excessive itvory-towerishness of the private 
Institutions. The dual pattern which has 
evolved is most appropriate and entirely 
in keeping with the American political 
theory of checks and balances in public 
affairs, It is unfortunate that the two 
types of institutions often operate in con- 
flict rather than in harmony. This has been 
particularly true when there have been 
struggles for obtaining appropriate shares 
of inadequate funds. 5 

For at least a century a reasonable bal- 
ance was maintained between the two types 
of institutions, as measured by attendance. 
Recently, however, the trend has been to- 
ward a preponderance of public institutions. 
A survey of this matter has been made by the 
U.S. Office of Education. Dr. E. V. Hollis, 
of the Division of Higher Education. reports 
as follows. Before World War II the per- 
centage ratio of enrollment between public 
and private institutions was approximatly 
50-50. Today 56 percent are in attendance 
in public colleges and 44 percent in private. 
Dr, Hollis believes that within 10 years two- 
thirds of all students will be attending 
public colleges and universities. He says, 
“This is a very unfortunate trend. We need 
our private colleges.” Other observers have 
predicted that within 20 years, 80 percent 
of all students may be attending public 
institutions, 

If one believes in the virtue of the pri- 
vate, or independent, colleges and universi- 
ties, this will be a very sad situation, in- 
deed. But how is one to judge the virtues? 
Inevitably, personal opinion enters into it. 
In my own case, as student, teacher and 
administrator, I have been closely asso- 
clated over the years with two State uni- 
versitics, a private college, two private uni- 
versities and one university that was half- 
public and half-private. Hence, I think I 
am in a position to judge the virtucs of 
each, I am convinced that both are needed, 
and in a balanced pattern. 

Personal convictions, however, by them- 
selves are not necessarily- convincing to 
others. In the long run, how really im- 
portant is it that private institutions main- 
tain thelr vigor and cover a substantial 
portion of the fleld of higher education? 
There is no black and white answer. In 
America there are great tax-supported in- 
stitutions and great private ones. There 
are also poor ones of both varieties. The 
criterion of immediate eminence is hardly 
sufficient to judge the matter. There are 
others, subtler aspects. 

Foremost in the minds of the propon- 
ents of private colleges and universities 18 
the maintenance of intellectual freedom. 
Thoughtful persons realize that the prog- 
ress of mankind depends on such freedom. 
It cannot be absolutely guaranteed under 
any organizational form or structure of 
support, but some patterns are more favor- 
able to its growth than are others. 

The tax-supported institutions are far 
more vulnerable to the forces which can 
destroy intellectual freedom than are the 
private ones.. This is true, almost by 
definition, for "Who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” When political bodies pay all 
or the major part of the bill, they incvit- 
ably exert control. This control usually is 
appropriate and beneficial, but there are 
cases when it is not, particularly when po- 
litical units fall under the domination of 
demagogues or dictators. Witness the 
prostitution of academic ideals and the 
destruction of freedom in universities in 
Nazi Germany and in present-day Russia. 
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Although there have never been such gross 
fatalities in this country, the unwise domi- 
nation and subservient reactions of an OC- 
casional state university occurs just often 
enough to keep us reminded of the hazards. 
It is not even necessary to haye a dictator 
in charge to arrive at sad results; a 
tyranny of uninformed and unsympathetic 
electorate can be just as stultifying and 
damaging. 

Private institutions are also needed as a 
modest antidote to bureaucracy. Every or- 
ganization, of course, has its own brand of 
bureaucracy, but the larger and the more 
impersonal it becomes, the greater the cloy- 
ing effect particularly in the matter of dis- 
couraging new approaches to new problems. 
Governmental] unita at all levels, from the 
small village to the octopus at the apex in 
Washington, work best when there is close 
collaborative effort between private. pub- 
lic-spirited organizations and the formal 
governmental units. 

This is a matter of cxperlence—not 
merely of theory. It is probably most eyi- 
dent in Washington where the quasi-public 
institutions, such as the Academy of Sci- 
ence, the National Research Council and 
the Smithsonian Institution, which depend 
for their existence on nongovernmental per- 
sonnel, play a vital role in our national 
life. It is also very evident in the mam- 
moth structure of the Department of De- 
fense where a large proportion of thinking, 
research and the production involved in 
military materiel is based on the work of 
private, often voluntary, individuals. insti- 
tutions and industries. America, as we 
know it, can hardly survive unless we keep 
a balanced structure of maximum total 
strength. You can't fly on one wing. The 
task which faces the educational world is 
to find ways and means of keeping both 
types in a flourishing and healthy condi- 
tion. The problems of supporting them are 
jolnt problems, and joint and mutually 
satisfactory solutions must be found. 


ENROLLMENT WILL ALMOST DOUBLE BY 1970 


In the academic year 1958-59 the enroll- 
ment In institutions of higher education was 
3.585.000. Based on projections made by 
the U.S. Office of Education, the enrollment 
in 1989-70. will be 6,376,000. These figures 
are based on projections made by the US. 
Office of Education on fall enrollments to 
which are added 10 percent for each total 
regular session enrollments. Summer school 
enrollments would be in addition to this. 


Various predictions have been made by 
many organizations and individuals, with 
different assumptions. However, they all 
come out with approximately the same sn- 
swer—somewhere between 6 and 6½ million 
individuals will be seeking enrollment a dec- 
ade from now. Hence, considerable confi- 
dence can be placed in this approximate 
figure. 

As is well known, there are two major rea- 
sons for this remarkable upsurge. The firat 
js that there are many more young people 
than there used to be. This is a population 
trend which was unexpected and has not 
been entirely explained. The simple fact is 
that, beginning about the end of World War 
II American families began haying substan- 
tially more children than they had had pre- 
viously. In 1955 there were in the United 
States 11,300,000 persons in the age bracket 
18 to 22, inclusive, which I am arbitrarily 
calling the college age. The statistics show 
that by 1970 there will be almost 19 million 
in this age group. The data can hardly be 
disputed for these young people are with us 
now. 

The second major factor is the increasing 
proportion of those of requisite ability who 


3 Reported in “Where's the Money Coming 
From?“ Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, Inc., February 1959, p. 12. 
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desire and demand higher education. The 
long-term trend is revealed by the expe- 
rience of the Ist half of the 20th century. 
Between 1900 and 1950 the population of 
the country increased by 93 percent, but 
during the same period the enrollments in 
the colleges and universities increased by 
over 1,000 percent. The trend still con- 
tinues. The tendency for an increasing pro- 
portion going to college is now slowing down 
but there Is no indication that it will com- 
pletely level off or reverse itself within the 
next decade or sò. We must be prepared to 
handle this greatly Increased number. 

There are those who contend that we 
should simply ignore the figures and only 
provide for the number in higher education 
that we can conveniently handle. This is an 
unsocial and naive point of view, not only 
for national, but for individual, welfare. 
Since the need and the desire Is there, pub- 
Me pressures, political and otherwise, will 
certainly be brought to bear to see that 
some sort of higher educational opportunity 
is afforded for those 6½ milllon. The basic 
question is how good an education will the 
country as a whole, in both public and pri- 
vate institutions, be able to provide? 


Address by Hon. Herbert C. Bonner at the 
Launching of the NS “Savannah” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BOYKIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include therein what I consider 
a wonderful speech made by our distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable HER- 
BERT C. Box xn, Democrat, chairman of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, at the launching of 
the NS Savannah at New York Ship- 
building Co., Camden, N.J., July 21, 1959. 
I thought our great Chairman Bonner 
made one of the best speeches made on 
this famous day, where our First Lady, 
Mrs. Dwight D, Eisenhower, christened 
this unusual and fabulous ship that is 
not only the United States, but the en- 
tire world's first nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship. 

How I wish every Member of this 
House, who represent every human in 
America, could have been there and not 
only heard Congressman BONNER'S 
speech, but so many other great talks by 
great men; and Mrs. Eisenhower was 
truly in all of her glory when she so 
Braciously and beautifully christened 
this the greatest of ships just as it slid 
down the ways into the waters at Cam- 
den, N.J. The men and the women and 
me piin the 2 all were so thrilled 

py. all of my long r 
in attending similar ld in aie 
places all over this country and foreign 
countries, too, I do not believe we have 
ever had anything just like this. 

The President of the Uni 
message said this, and I A sa 

I am confident that the shi y 
forerunner of atomic merchant and. pase 
senger fleets which will one day unite the 


nations of the world in peaceful trad 
(President Eisenhower, Oct. 15, 1956.) * 
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Not only did this gracious, smiling, 
wonderful, friendly Mrs. Eisenhower do 
such a beautiful job, but she was assisted 
by another great lady, Mrs. Henry B. 
Sayler, of Savannah, Ga., as matron of 
honor. Then, too, we had a very un- 
usual and fabulous fellow from way down 
in the Deep South, the one and only 
Louis E. Wolfson, chairman of the board 
of the New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
that built this ship, and in Mr. Louis E. 
Wolfson's and Mr. Edward L. Teale's 
messages they said, among many other 
inspiring words, to the great group that 
was gathered there, they quoted what 
President Eisenhower said about the 
Savannah when announcing plans for its 
construction, and I quote: “This ship 
will demonstrate to people everywhere 
the peacetime use of atomic energy, 
harnessed for the improvement of hu- 
man living,” And I think we could have 
had it for the happiness of all mankind. 

The master of ceremonies was Mr. 
Harry W. Pierce, vice chairman of the 
board of the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

I thought that the Honorable Clarence 
G. Morse, Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board and Maritime Adminis- 
trator, as well as Senator Clinton P. 
Anderson, of New Mexico, also made 
great speeches, and we certainly could 
not forget Miss Elaine Malbin, who 
inspired us by singing “God Bless 
America.” 

Again I want to say there were great 


speeches by our old friend, Congressman” 


Oren Harris, of Arkansas, and many 
other famous people, but to me, Chair- 
man HERBERT Bonner’s speech was the 
best and I believe made the greatest im- 
pression on the multitude of people that 
attended this great event. I believe 
when you read this message you will 
agree with me, but I thought Congress- 
man Bonner delivered it so well, and 
every one of us—and there were acres on 
acres of spectators—could hear dis- 
tinctly every word that you will read in 
this speech, and we on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, as well 
as the entire Congress, I am sure, are 
very proud of Chairman Bonner and the 
great work he did there where we had 
people gathered from the four corners of 
this carth. 

Again I will repeat, I only wish all of 
you could have been there and have 
witnessed the entire proceeding that was 
80 inspiring and which I believe means 
much to peace and prosperity and will 
truly be a real help to all mankind. 
REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE Hennerr C. 

Bonner, Democaat, or Norzu CAROLINA, 

CHATRMAN, House COMMITTEE ON Mrr- 

CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, AT THE 

LAUNCHING OF THE NS “SaVANNAM” at New 

York Sarrsvumoinc Co, Camnex, NJ. 

Turspar, JULY 21, 1059 

Mr. Teale, cur most gracious sponsor and 
First Lady, Mrs, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mr. 
Secretary, Mr. Morse, Mr. McCone, and 
ropresentatlves of the governmental depart- 
ments. my distinguished coNeaguea in the 
Congress of the United States, members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, friends of the Ameri- 
can morchant marine, ladies and gentleman: 

It is with the greatest pleasure and pride 
that I am privileged to be here today to 
tako part in the launching of the NS Saran- 
nah, the world's first nucleur- powered mor- 
chant silp, 
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It is insplring, Indeed, to stand here—a 
little more than a year since the laying of 
the keel of this great ship—and witness the 
fulfillment of a dream made possible through 
the imagination, the skills, and the energy 
of Americans from all walks of life. It is 
incredible to contrast this magnificent work 
of the mind and hand of man with the single 
steel assembly that was laid in place on 
this shipway on Maritime Day, 1958, to mark 
our first step into the nuclear age on the 
Seven Scas. 

The dynamic development of the idea of 
adapting peaceful use of the power of the 
atom to merchant shipping is equally in- 
credible. 

We have known that nuclear energy could 
be adapted to ship propulsion ever since the 
submarine Nautilus proved to be such a 
tremendous success. But many were skep- 
tical about moving ahead with a merchant 
ship prototype until years of experience with 
shore-based plants might indicate immedi- 
ate efficiency and economy. 

The first proposal to build an atomic~ 
powered merchant ship gave no thought to 
the advancement of our merchant marine. 
It would have been a floating showcase of 
nuclear devices demonstrating peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in other fields. 

As the idea grew, those of us responsible 
for the maintenance and development of an 
adequate American merchant marine under 
our national policy urged that we take the 
idea a step further and build a brand new 
vessel, especially designed in both hull and 
machinery, to secure the maximum adyan- 
tage from this promising new source of 
power and from which we could learn how 
to build and operate efficient, working ships 
for the merchant marine of the future. 

Thus, it was, that the authorizing IegisIn- 
tion passed by the Congress and approved 
by the President in 1956 directed the con- 
struction of a practical merchant ship, 
powered by an advanced type of reactor, 
especially designed for the purpose. The 
President, the Congress, the Government de- 
partments, and the maritime and atomic 
energy industries, have every right to feel 
great pride and satisfaction in the part they 
have played in the construction of this new 
vessel. Already, lessons learned in the crea- 
tion of the NS Savannah are showing the 
way to the design and production of fully 
competitive merchant ships many years 
earlier than ever thought possible. 

Last year, standing in this same spot, I 
reviewed the unfortunate history of tho old 
steamship Sarennah, which more than 100 
years ago was the frst steamship to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean. I pointed out at that 
time how this country had ushered in the 
age of steam on the seas, and then, through 
failure to follow up what we had developed, 
and by continued adherence to sailing ships, 
we were soon left behind and for a half cen- 
tury fell to the status of a third-rate mari- 
time power. 

I repeat my admonition of a year ago— 
“Let us be sure that the lesson of the old 
Savannah—tfor which this new ship will be 
named—will be well remembered and 
studiously observed.” 

The record is clear that it is not pre- 
mature to proceed with the next steps in 
the development of nuclear-powered Vemels 
for penceful purposes, ' 

Our pioneering here is alrendy being sorl- 
ously studied by a number of other nations 
who are proceeding vigorously toward the 
development and construction of advance 
nuclear merchant vessels of their own. 
Under our open policy of sharing nucleur 
„Know-how“, these other countries nre able 


to start with all the knowledge we hove 


gained from our our frst ship. 

Therefore, we in Congress realize that if 
we do not press forward now with n pro- 
gressive program we will again be guilty of 
wilful blindness of incalculable cost. We 
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cannot afford to forfeit the promising prog- 
ress that has been made to date. 

I pledge that the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will do all within its 


powers to help retain our initiative in the. 


field of nuclear energy on the oceans with 
its unbounded possibilities. 

With this ship, and with those which I 
hope will follow soon, we are casting our 
bread upon the waters, and I am sure the 
return will be a thousand fold. 

God speed to the Savannah when she re- 
celves the magic of life with the blow of 
the christening bottle, and the surge of the 
Water beneath her hull. 

Thank you. 


Secretary Kits Upset Russian Custom 
à Ofcial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to submit herewith the second in a se- 
ries of articles written by the editor of 
the Peoria Journal Star, upon his re- 
turn from a recent trip to Russia: 
Secerrany Kirs Urser Russian CUSTOM 

OFFICIAL 
(By Charlos L. Dancey) 

Moscow.—The Russian TU-104, thelr fa- 
Mous jet, took off on schedule from Paris, 
Swooshed to Moscow, came down low under 
a heavy cloud cover und made n full circle 
Over beautiful open country before landing. 

An officer in uniform stood nt the plane 
door and took everyone's passport before 
anyone could even go down the ramp. 

Customs inspection was perfunctory in 
Most cases, but a declaration is required 
Particularly of how much money you are 
carrying. (You'd better not have more 
When you lenvet) : 

e customs official who looked at my 
Stull inguired about n batch of pocket sec- 
retaries with ballpoint pens that I brought 
Along from the Journal Star's stock of cir- 
nen Prizes. I told him I just brought 
Price to give away, which wns true, and this 
in not unduly bother him. Then, he looked 
ae the secretaries which happen to have one 
= Sores compartments for cards Including 
tea orm for normal identificntion—a place 

name, addreas, telephone number, ete. 

Upset him a good denl. 

15 oe wondered what I wanted with all this 

ormation on peuple. I told him it was just 
Part of the kit und I personally never ex- 
ou to see what was written there If any- 

ing ever was, He dragged over one of the 
i en hats, n smart young man, who took one 
ook nt the setup and Jaughed like the devil. 
We all laughed then, and off I went, 

About this time, another uniformed gent 
Picked his way through the crowd, walked up 
to me and without a word handed me my 
Passport. 1 guess the picture in it is identi- 
fible at that. 

They sent me to the Hotel Nationale, 
acros the street from one of the Kremlin 
Walls and within sight of Red Square and 
St. Basil's Cathedral, where the manager 
Promptly relieved me of my passport again 
Plus all my documents regarding paid for 
‘Travel, meals, and such, 

A I exchanged $10 in travel checks, at the 
itel, for 400 rubles, 3 of the bills were 
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100 ruble notes which are about the size of a 
large blotter. 

The first impression of Moscow is a good 
one, with many modern-looking buildings, a 
good deal of busy auto traffic (all driving on 
the right side) and bustling crowds of people 
not too different from a large U.S. city, ex- 
cept that the people are not as well dressed. 
The men wear their overcoats, long, and 
although it was only comfortably cool in 
Moscow, almost everyone wore coats, The 
women are not well dressed and apparently 
never heard of Playtex. 

The result is pretty sad. 

I only had time for one walk around Red 
Square, being in Moscow only to change 
planes. 

In due time, the manager handed’ me my 
passport, a book of plane tickets, and my 
other documents, and advised that they were 
flooded with U.S. tourists in Moscow and 
proposed to put me on my plane—alonce. 
This was fine with me. 
+» They put me on a plane as diferent from 
the Paris to Moscow jet as can be imagined. 
Our own Ozark airlines would never have put 
this ship in the air in 1940, much less today. 
It was old, weatherbeaten, small, with beat- 
up seats and no safety belt. 

We took off for Kiev and Odessa. I found 
myself on an aircraft where not a soul spoke 
English and there was no stewardess. A man 
sitting near me inquired in Russian and I 
told him I was an American. He smiled and 
was very friendly, offering me chocolate cook- 
les, pictures of his family, and such. He was 
dark skinned, dark mustached, in a shirt and 
trousers, with a great deep voice. 

He offered me a cigarette and said it was 
made in Tashkent, I told him I hoped to go 
to Tashkent and might get there by July 
Fourth. 

Then I sald to him in broken Russian— 
“July Fourth is a very big day in America." 

»Da,“ he sald. “Ya Znayoo,” (I know.) 

He sat through a long pause with his arms 
dangiing between his legs and head down, 
and then deep down in his throat said 
softly, "Svoboda," ` 

It is a touching word in any language. 

The English equivalent is “freedom.” 


What Is Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, cach of 
us is aware that inflation is an economic 
evil, but too few of us are acutely aware 
of the precise nature of its negative ef- 
fects. 


The following article from the edi- 
torial section of the Packer, a popular’ 


agricultural trade paper, serves very 
effectively to pinpoint this problem of 
inflation: 
WHAT Is INPLatTIOn? 
(The Packer, July 18, 1959) 

Inflation is spending $2 to do a job $1 
would do before World War II, 

Inflation is the reason a farmer, who paid 
$1,000 for a piece of equipment several years 
ago (and even though he depreciated it prop- 
erly over the years) must pay $2,000 to buy 
@ new one to do just about the same kind 
of work as the old did for him. 

Inflation in ages gone by occurred when 
governments indulged in cHpping coins, To- 
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day even though the methods are more 
complicated, the results are the same, When . 
the Federal Government goes into the red 
for 610 to $15 Dillion it covers all or part 
of this deficit with new money and issues a 
statement—something to the effect that 
“this action is necessary to provide the bank 
reserves for the Nation's. growing monetary 
needs.” 

Inflation is the reason fixed incomes from 
insurance policies, government bonds, pen- 
sion plans, and social security buy less at the 
store than they did 5, 10, and 15 years ago. 

Inflation has been the compelling force 
for Congress to raise the debt limit twice in 
1958. First to $280 billion: next to $288 
billion, and then this year to $295 billlon 
for the period ending June 30, 1960. We are 
therefore handing an unpald bill of $1,695 
to each member of the on-coming genera- 
tion as of right now, and the situation is 
getting worse each day. 2 

Inflation is the reason a person who 
earned 85,000 in 1946 would have to earn 
$7,343 today (50 percent more) simply to 
be as well off as he was before. 

Inflation demands that a man work 121, 
hours of his 40-hour work week to pay for 
Government; or, expressed in terms of an 
8-hour day, the average $4,500-a-year man 
must work for his Government 2 hours and 
29 minutes, but by contrast to pay for his 
food he must work 1 hour and 39 minutes, 
for housing 1 hour and 25 minutes, and for 
clothing 37 minutes. 

Inflation is the condition which keeps 
some boys and girls from going to college 
because of the $4,000 parents had saved sev- 
eral years ago to pay the costs has now been 
inflated to $8,000 on today's standards. 

Inflation is the money disease which af- 
fects everyone—not Just a few, but in par- 
ticular the 106 million owners of life Insur- 
ance, the 50 million savings account deposi- 
tors, the 20 million savings and loan sub- 
scribers, the 40 million U.S. bond holders, 
the 14 million retired folks with private 
pensions, and the millions of employees not 
covered under cost-of-living adjustments. 

This is inflation. 

In a country such as ours—rich in a his- 
tory of meeting and defeating serious ob- 
stacles—we cannot concede that our fiscal 
problems are insoluble. Inflation, like 
sleeping sickness, will destroy the economy 
little by little over the years keeping us un- 
aware of the pain, unless we turn our full 
attention to the problems of demanding a 
sound fiscal system and stable economic 
policies. 


This is how to stop inflation, 


Americans Should Know the Answers to 
Communists’ False Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, people who have talked with 
Communists are struck by their ability 
to uphold the false doctrines of commu- 
nism. They seem informed and dedi- 
cated, and are able to support their side 
of an argument. 

Unfortunately, many Americans are 
singularly deficient in upholding their 
beliefs in the ideals and principles of 
America. They seem to have only hazy 
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ideas about the American heritage. They 
are unable to voice their beliefs convinc- 
ingly. 

Americans will surely support and ap- 
plaud the initiative taken by Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
to correct this deficiency. In a television 
address in Boston on June 21, 1959, he 
urged that schools should teach about 
communism and about the answers to 
its false doctrines. ‘This address ap- 
peared in the Appendix of the CONCRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 24, 1959, at page 
A5458, as an extension to the remarks of 
the distinguished majority leader, Hon. 
Joun W. McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Since then Cardinal Cushing has made 
a further significant statement on the 
subject. He quotes a chaplain in the U.S. 
Armed Forces stationed in Berlin, who 
gives impressive corroboration: “Ameri- 
cans over here in Europe have not the 
slightest idea of why they are Americans 
or what a democracy actually is,” he 
said. “Most of them cannot say a word 
against communism.” 

The cardinal’s statement is in a letter 
to the Boston Herald, in its issue of July 
16, 1959. I believe it should have wide 
publicity, and include it as part of these 
remarks. He wrote as follows: 


Please permit me to commend you for 
publishing that excellent letter from Mrs. 
Pattee that appeared in your esteemed paper 
on Monday morning concerning the funda- 
mental tenets of communism and the neces- 
sity of teaching these to our children. If 
our school systems refuse to approve such 
teaching let us never forget that the home is 
the first, foremost, and greatest school for 
the presentation of truth to our children. 

If the letter from Mrs. Pattee is read by 
oll your readers among the fair sex we have 
reached the end of the dark road of apathy 
and indifference toward the mounting threat 
of communism, 

Where the men folks have faled the 
women will succeed. They have always been 
eTective in every political and moral crisis. 

If space permits, you may be interested 
in the following paragraphs from a letter 
sent to me by a chaplain in the U.S. Armed 
Forces now stationed in Beriin: 

“I read with great interest your proposal 
to have communism taught In high schools 
and colleges, I can certainly add that half 
the Americans over here in Europe haven't 
the slightest idea of why they are Americans 
or what a democracy actually is. 

“If you could convince them that tomor- 
row the Communists could equal or better 
our American material living standards, the 
party couldn't handle all the new members 
they'd have. Apart from parroting a few 
labels like freedom to vote“ (most of them 
don’t themselyes), “dictatorship,” “totali- 

` tarian,” most of them can't say a word against 
communism, as we have found out time and 
again with the American lads in character 
guidance talks here. It's clear that the 
American schools, while putting out a lot 
of nonesense, have really missed the basic 
issues with au those silly civics courses they 
used to give. 

“Your proposal is timely and hopeful. It 
could start a movement all over the « country 
and maybe the world. The courses should 
be basic and positive. With statistics availabie 
from the State Department and other govern- 
mental agencies, communism should be 
shown in as clear, fair a light as possible, 
then the conclusions should be drawn in 
such a way that the student can really be 
convinced that he is a hundred percent better 
oT living in the poorest democracy than in 
the most successful Communist utopia. 
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“One reason why people lost interest in 
communism in the United States is that it 
has been hit over the head too often with 
more heart than head. Intellectually it 
hasn't a leg to stand on. We are told over 
here that the only person the Communists 
really fear is one who thoroughly under- 
stands the system. This type can never be- 
come conyinced or converted. Your pro- 
posal certainly can be effective. I for one 
hope that you will make it a crash project 
in Boston and set an example for the weak 
sisters. elsewhere.” 

RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, 
Archbishop of Boston. 


How To Be More Successful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, Bernard 
Haldane, career development specialist 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University, School 
of Business Administration, in Ruther- 
ford, N.J., delivered a very fine address 
on “How To Be More Successful,” before 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Management at Albany, N.Y. on May 
12, 1959. 

Mr. Haldane, who has distinguished 
himself in the career and executive de- 
velopment fleld, founded Executive Job 
Counselors, Inc., in 1947. He has been 
a consultant on placement for the U.S. 
Naval Academy. He also founded and 
directed the first counseling and place- 
ment service for war veterans with pro- 
fessional and management abilities; di- 
rected personnel development study for 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, USAF; testifled before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
shortages of engineers and scientists. 
These are but a few of his many activi- 
ties in the career development field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
these important remarks by Mr, Hal- 
dane: 

How To Be Mosg Srcerssror. 
(Address by Bernard Haldane before the 

Society for the Advancement of Manage- 

ment, Albany, May 12, 1959) 

All things In nature either grow, or die. 
Man's search, your search, is for growth, for 
improvement. ‘There is an evident trend 
throughout the Nation and the world to seck 
peace and security through establishing the 
status quo. Static security leads only to 
stagnation. 

Growth and Improvement call for willing- 
ness to change, willingness to accept the risks 
of change, America was established, her 
greatness was founded by men who were 
willing to tike great risks in order to make 
great changes for the better. 

Now we find ourselves threatened by the 
cold war. But our greatest enemy is not 
Russian and the Communists. The greatest 
threat to our continued national growth is 
the organization man. He is carefully un- 
exceptional, an inconspicuous contributor to 
national mediocrity, He is a conformist for 
safety’s sake. 

The organization man sces himself in the 
littlest canoe on a big lake, and he doesn't 
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want to make waves; he's afraid to rock the 
boat. 

Our continued greatness as a Nation de- 
pends on individual men, lots of Individual 
men. It depends on our recognizing—and 
using—the spirit of individual excellence 
which lies within each of us. 

What's stopping us? And what can we do 
about what's stopping us? In particular, 
I intend to demonstrate tonight how you 
can recognize the best that is within you, 
how you can know your best self, and be 
your best more often. 

First I'd like to ask you a question, and 
get your response by a show of hands. How 
many of you have ever made a mistake, just 
one mistake, or more? 

Most of you are laughing, and all your 
hands are up. Mine fs up too, so that means 
we have all made mistakes. We'll under- 
stand each other better for this knowledge. 

Now another question, And please answer 
the same way. How many of you have had 
an ence you would call a success or 
achievement? 

Your response seems very slow. Over 60 
here, and only 2 or 3 hands ralsed—raised 
weakly at that. Everybody has a serious 
face. 

Because you are here, you will believe 
what I now have to say. If you were not 
here, you would find it difficult to believe. If 
you were a relative stranger to me, I wonder 
if you would belleve me if I sald—most pco- 
ple find no joy in success, and great fun in 
making mistakes. 

You participated in a demonstration of 
this condition. It happened just a few min- 
utes ago. You were one of those who de- 
monstrated the reality of the condition that 
is stopping us, 

III give it a name: false modesty. 

The cult of false modesty—which Is very 
different from humility—has served to en- 
throne mediocrity and its partner, conform- 
ity. 

Centuries of habit have erected a taboo 
system against the admission of one's own 
successes and achievements. Yet the fact 
of a mistake is no more and no less than 
the fact of s success. If we are strong 
enough to face the facts of mistakes, surely 
we should be strong enough to face the facts 
of successes, 

But we have that taboo system, So we 
are supposed to learn from our mistakes, 
and we are not supposed to learn from our 
successes. In order to learn from our mis- 
takes, we are supposed to study them. And 
since we learn about what we study—when 
we study spelling. we learn to spell, when 
we study arithmetic, we learn arithmetic, 
etc.—when we study our mistakes, we should 
learn about how to make bigger and better 
mistakes. But since a mistake is something 
we do not Hke to think about, let alone 
study, our efforts to study mistakes are made 
unwillingly and inefiiciently, 

Let's examine another result of the taboo 
system. Because it has been made soctally 
wrong to study our successes, to learn from 
our successes, to learn how to repeat our 
successes, we have been forced to develop 
statistical measuring processes that will be 
socially acceptable as indicators of poten- 
tinl success, These statistical processes have 
come to be known as psychological tests, 
aptitude tests, and personality tests. No 
psychologist who uses them is satisfied with 
them as reliable measuring indicators. I 
have used them, too, and I am satisfied that 
they have unefulnces, at the same time as 
they have the limitations of statistical tools 
used to measure a few segments of a large 
whole. 

If we get rid of the taboo system, wo can 
study sticcesses directly, instead of indi- 
rectly through such statistically removed 
techniques as prychological tests. Iam sure 
we can agree that when a man does some- 
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thing he considers successful, he has ap- 
plied many of his best talents to accomplish 
the result. In addition he has put his heart 
into the task. 

Since we all have greater and lesser suc- 
cesses throughout our lives. we have some- 
where in our memories several experiences 
Which have called for application of many 
of our best talents. 

It should therefore be possible to analyze 
each of these experiences, break them down 
into parts. or factors, and find out which 
factors are most consistently repeated in the 
diTerent successes, 

This is the process we call success factor 
Analysis. The factors which are most con- 
Sistently repeated are called dynamic suc- 
cess factors, and these form what we call 
your success pattern. Your dynamic success 
factora are the ones which probably will be 
found in your future successes and achieve- 
ments. Accordingly, 1f you will look for ex- 
Periences or opportunities which require ap- 
Plication of your dynamic success factors, 
me most likely to be successful again and 


Let me repent this, If you want success 
Again and again, at higher and higher levels, 
look for experiences that will require the 
“pplication of your dynamic success factors. 
I shall demonstrate how you can do this a 
little later. First I wish to deal with some 
Possible shortcomings -which may come to 
your mind. 

First, why study successes alone, and not 
Mistakes? I believe It is more practical to 
try and get what you want, than to work 
On avoiding what you don't want. It ts 
true that if your goal ls the avoidance of 

es, you might achieve success; but 
that would be only by accident. The goal 
Should be growth, gredter accomplishment; 
Consequently the study should be of suc- 
dessen, and how to increase them. 

In any case, the study of your successes 
or, perhaps a more acceptable term, your 
Achievements, does reveal potential weak- 
nesses. For instance, if your success factors 
include sociability and word power, you 
might find your grentest progress as n politi- 
wan hotel managor, or some other activity 
a ch uses these and other qualifications. 
5 the same time, the strength of these two 

uccess factors could lead to others com- 
8 that you talk too much. I could 
been examples, but this will suffice, I 


neben er Possible criticism is that you can 
shane aoe when a man is telling the truth 
Feliats his experiences. Consequently, how 
Nene can you expect the auswers to be 
ieren ask a man to talk about his 
wise ements or successes? And associated 
this is the question, “Once you get a 
ahon tartod along this line, isn’t he likely to 
$ Personal bias in favor of himself, and 
cally start to brag?” 
cre are bullt-in protections against such 
eg, Of exaggeration or bluffing. ‘The suc- 
actor procedures I have taught to my 
Associates reveal whatever conscious or un- 
con ‘ous attempts a person might make to 
ve himself, as well as the analyst or 
Aste lor. In addition, there is a safety 
cha in the number of successes analyzed, 
or tne span of time covered by them, Two 
a three should be studied for each 5 to 10 
ears of a person's life, and more where it 
oe Possible or desirable. 
F f course, people are subjective when 
8 about themselves. But unless you 
mene & man to speak about his achieve- 
facies how else are you to know what he 
kon Sa an achievement? You cannot guess 
tine © fecls. Even his closcst friends can- 
tal Suess, for sure, how he feels about cer- 
n experiences, So you have to ask him, 
8 Want to get the best out of a man, 
Yo must look for the best that la in him. 
hag to ask him what he believes is his 
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Incidentally, this is called by some psy- 
chologists a nondirective biographical tech- 
nique. It is also similar to some of the 
very subjective methods called projective 
techniques, those which use ink blots and 
pictures for the client or patient to interpret. 

Another question that often is raised re- 
lates to the possibility of training others to 
analyze achievements and successes. I have 
trained others, and they do it effectively. 
One of the advantages of success factor 
analysis is that it requires commonsense and 
good Judgment, rather than a trained psy- 
chologist, to use it effectively. Good execu- 
tives and supervisors can use it themselves 
in regard to selection, personnel develop- 
ment, and performance appraisal. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to those self-effacing people 
in such occupations as engineering, science, 
and other professions; success factor analy- 
sis helps them to know themselves, and gain 
the recognition and opportunities they 
should have. 

Executives and supervisors can be trained 
to use this technique, for their purposes, in 
about 14 hours—in small groups. Top ex- 
ecutives Can learn enough about. this tech- 
nique in a single morning or afternoon 
seminar, with the aid of a manual, to be 
able to improye their Judgment of people 
substantially. Psychologists, who must go 
deeper Into motivations, will require much 
more time and study and practice. I include 
personnel men among executives and super- 
visors; however, if the technique is to be 
used for deep counseling of employées, con- 
siderable practice—almost iInternship—is 
necessary. 

On occasion, I have been asked about the 
validation of success factor analysis. My 
reply on such occasions has been, I am more 
concerned with the fact that the system 
works, than with its statistical validation, 
I have many thousands of files on people 
with whom the system has worked, and J 
have interviewed more than 40,000 people 
over the last 21 years. If you want to vali- 
date it, I will be happy to help you; but in 
order to do this, you must study the sys- 
tem, then test it. 

Actually, we have found that success fac- 
tor analysis works so simply and reliably, 
that we have not felt it necessary to validate 
it. The specialists in validation can take 
care of that, while we concern ourselves with 
helping people to be more successful by ap- 
plication of the system. This does not sound 
scientific, of course. But then, gravity was 
not scientific until after Newton's theory; 
gravity existed before the apple dropped on 
his head. We do have a scientific principle 
we follow, however, so perhaps we are scien- 
tific after all, 

I have trained some 20 specialists who are 
known as success therapists. That is be- 
cause we concern ourselves with the treat- 
ment of a wide varicty of obstacles to in- 
dividual progress and success. A success 
therapist is concerned with helping a man 
to be his most effective and successful self, 
more of the time. Before I close, I would 
like to tell you how you, each of you, can 
give yourself a limited form of this success 
analysis treatment. There are three major 
steps to success factor analysis, and here 
they are: 

1. Think about your achlevements of all 
kinds, things you have done well, and en- 
Joyed, at different times of your life—back 
to early childhood. These may have mean- 
ing only to you, personally, and may seem 
insignificant to others, 

2, Write descriptions of six or more which 
haye meant most to you, perhaps your six 
greatest achievements, Then, if you haven't 
ulready written them, describe a couple of 
your carliest childhood achievements, If you 
are to analyze them, you must write them 
down. 

3. Study the descriptions. Look for the 
qualities of talent and personality that re- 
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veal themselves repeatedly, and most con- 
spicuously, These repeated qualities prob- 
ably are your dynamic success factors. It is 
dificult to see these clearly, clearly, for your- 
self; but you can have a good sense of what 
they are. If you will look for opportunitics 
to-apply this combination of your best qual- 
ities, you are most certain to find greater 
and greater success and progress, 

When you know your best qualities, you 
will seek to make them better. In order 
to know your best qualities, you should 
study the experiences that have required 
you to use them. Stop studying your mis- 
takes. Stop yielding to the taboo which 
blinds us to the facts of progress and greatest 
success. For your own sake, If for no other 
reason, study those expericnces that have 
given you happiness and success in order 
that you may find the ingredients that will 
bring you more success ‘again and again. 
These ingredients are your God-given tal- 
ents. Recognize them, and use them well. 


TVA Bond Bill Now on Third Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we once 
again take up the TVA self-financing 
bill, it may be helpful to review the cir- 
cumstances which have brought on the 
necessity for taking up this matter 
again, and accordingly I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my newsletter, 
Capitol Comments, for last week, which 
reviews the situation. 

The newsletter follows: 

TVA Bonn BLL on Timo Base 


Following passage by the Senate of the 
TVA self-financing bill, this much-needed 
and battle-scarred measure has reached, in 
baseball parlance, third base in the legisla- 
tive game. The bill, however, has again run 
Into hurdles set up by the diehard oppo- 
nents of the TVA. When consent was re- 
quested in the House this week to accept the 
Senate amendments to the bill, the minority 
leader of the House objected and blocked 
action on the bill. As a result it will be 
necessary to take the amended measure 
through the Rules Committee again and on 
the floor of the House for further debate and 
another vote. Friends of the TVA are con- 
fident that the House will again approve the 
mensuré; but there will be a delay in its 
enactment as a result of this last-ditch effort 
to block the bill, 

Meanwhile, the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate has reportedly urged the President to 
veto the TVA measure. Your Representative 
expresses the hope and the belief that the 
President will be fair and approve this legis- 
lation, There are many reasons why this 
bill should be approved in the public inter- 
est, among them: 

First. The President himself first proposed 
this legisiation to the Congress in his budget 
message on January 17,1955. The President 
has repeated his request for self-financing 
legislation for TVA in his budget messages 
of 1956, 1957, and 1958, and again in January 
of this year—on five separate occasions. 

Second. Committees of the Congress have 
worked for 4 yenrs to write a reasonable and 
workable bill. 

Third. Extensive hearings have been 
held—fiye sets of hearings—on this legisla- 
tion in both Houses of the Congress, 
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Fourth. Both the House and the Senate 
haye acted favorably on this bill and there 
has been 5 years of debate on this meas- 
ure, both inside and out of the Congress. 

Fifth. Both Houses have passed the bill 
by decisive majorities. Two years ago the 
Senate passed it by a vote of 61 to 20; this 
year the House passed it by a vote of 245 to 
170, and the Senate by a vote of 73 to 17. 

Sixth, The bill represents a reasonable 
compromise of many views. It is considered 
satisfactory in the main, not only to the 
TVA, but also to the private utility com- 
panies bordering on the TVA area. 

Seventh, The Secretary of the Treasury 
has expressed his approval of desirable fea- 
tures of the financing phases of this bill— 
and indeed all approved the measure except 
a limited few who want TVA destroyed and 
dismembered. 

Eighth. The bill puts a fence around 
TVA—a territorial limitation is prescribed— 
and not a kilowatt of power can be sold out- 
side the area. 

Ninth. The TVA will make a far greater 
return of payments into the Treasury than 
under the present law. 

Tenth. TVA is a creature of Congress— 
will remain under the control of the Con- 
gress, The President can make recommen- 
dations for changes at any time and the 
Congress can enact changes at any time. 

Eleventh. All three members of the 
Board—Chairman Vogel, former Congress- 
man Hays, and former Deputy Director of 
the Budget Bureau Jones, have all been ap- 
pointed by the President, and surely they 
can be depended upon to carry out the pro- 
vision of this legislation in a responsible 
manner. 

With the territorial limitations, with 
Treasury Department control, and congres- 
sional control, and Presidential control 
through the naming of the Board members, 
no further control should be desired. 


When we are appropriating millions for 
the development of water resources through- 
out the country—and billions throughout 
the world—surely it is just and fair that the 
citizens of a great area would be given the 
privilege of voting bonds for self-financing, 
bonds that are taxable, and bonds that are 
not included, but outside, the national debt. 

I express the hope again that the Presi- 
dent will be objective and fair and not dis- 
approve this needed and meritorious legisla- 
tion. Such approval would permit the TVA 
to operate in a businesslike fashion, but 
without undue political and partisan influ- 
ence and to a large degree eliminate the 
annual congressional fight over TVA's oper- 
ations, and would be in line with statements 
and assurances of the President of his 
friendship and support for this great agency 
of the Government. 


Full Disclosure in Urban Renewal Project 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate on the omnibus housing bill re- 
cently vetoed, I offered as an amend- 
ment a measure which would require full 
disclosure of the details of any proposed 
redevelopment of an urban renewal proj- 
ect before any commitment could be 
made by the local authority and the pro- 
Posed redeveloper. The House saw fit 
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to adopt that amendment; but unfor- 
tunately, it was stricken from the bill in 
conference. 

The new omnibus housing bill recently 
introduced, H.R. 8181, I am pleased to 
note, includes a modified version of my 
disclosure amendment. I should like to 
include in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared on Monday, July 20, 1959, in 
one of New York’s great newspapers, the 
World-Telegram and Sun. The World- 
Telegram has been in the forefront of 
the movement in New York City seeking 
to review the procedures by which urban 
renewal projects are brought into being. 
I am especially happy, therefore, to 
note its editorial endorsement of my 
amendment: 

ADVANCE Facts on TITLE I 

With Congress putting together a new 
housing bill to replace the mishmash meas- 
ure vetoed by President Eisenhower, it has 
another opportunity to include an important 
feature sidetracked last time. 

We refer to the amendment by Representa- 
tive JoHN V. Linpsay, 17th District Republi- 
can, It would require advance disclosure of 
all salient facts on a prospective title I proj- 
ect before any contract or commitment could 
be made by a local authority—facts such as 
the names of all persons haying a financial 
stake in the development, proposed financ- 
ing, and estimated cost, rents, and profits. 

This amendment is something New York 
badly needs—and it was inspired by scandals 
here. 

In the last housing go-round, the House 
passed the Lindsay amendment, the Senate 
did not and it was knocked out of the final 
compromise version, reportedly as a result 
of lobbying pressure by lieutenants of Robert 
Moses, this city's title I maestro. 

The Lindsay amendment is now in a new 
omnibus housing bill in both the Senate 
and the House. We hope this time Congress 
sends up a bill the President can sign—and 
that It contains the Lindsay amendment. 


Massachusetts Labor Relations Commis- 
sion Favors Legislation To Extend Juris- 


diction of State Labor Relations Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
> HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the comments and argu- 
ments of the Massachusetts Labor Rela- 
tions Commission in support of legisla- 
tion to extend the jurisdiction of State 
labor relations boards, as presented by 
Stephen E. McCloskey, chairman of the 
commission: 

Supplementing my letter of July 17, 1959, 
relative to the Washington press release that 
the House Labor Committee had tentatively 
yoted to Insert in the Senate approved ver- 
sion of a union regulation bill, a provision 
that the National Labor Relations Board as- 
sume jurisdiction over all labor cases, I have 
the following to offer: 

When the constitutionality of the old 
National Wagner Act was sustained in 1937 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, various indus- 
trial and forward-looking States set in mo- 
tion the machinery to enact State labor re- 
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lations acts which, in the main, were sub- 
stantial replicas of the Wagner Act. Up to 
the present, there are 13 States thus 
equipped. Among these States are New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin. 

The adoption by these States of a State 
labor relations law was no empty gesture but 
was of & vital significance. 

Some of the first States who got in line 
foresaw a dangerous and disturbing situa- 
tion which would ensue; Le, a “twilight 
zone“ or “no man’s land“, to use the com- 
mon terms, would develop where labor dis- 
‘putes would be unresolved due to the fact 
that the business or industry involved was 
local in nature or that its impact on inter- 
state commerce was trivial and unsubstan- 
tial and hence should have its problems and 
controversies processed and adjudicated by 
State agencies, 

These States foresaw also that Federal 
handling of these matters, where dispatch 
was obviously all-important, would become 
unwieldy, productive of distressing delays 
and generally unsatisfactory. 

By the peculiar character of these small 
businesses, it is eminently desirable that 
State boards be in the picture. By this is 
meant that they have a more intimate, com- 
prehensive and interested stake in the mat- 
ters in question and a closer knowledge of 
local setup. 

Need it be stated that they can act with 
vastly greater speed which is always es- 
sential? 

Under the Federal machinery, long and 
costly delays are inevitable because it allows 
and provides for appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the Nation. This is not met with 
if the matters are processed by the State 
boards 


The lawyers tell us of a so-called de 
minimus concept of the law, often men- 
tioned in opinions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. We understand this to mean that 
the law is not concerned with “trifles” 
or literally to translate (according again to 
the lawyers) “the very small things.” Thus 
the Federal provisions not concerned with 
small matters or businesses could provide 
for State intervention to handle them. 

The Guss case decided by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in March 1957, put it squarely 
and unequivocally up to Congress that it 
(Congress) was the agency or instrumental- 
ity to remedy by legislation the current un- 
desirable state of affairs relative to the 
assertion of jurisdiction as between the 
Federal and State agencies, 

The main functions of most State labor 
relations—at least ours is the prevention 
of unfair labor practices and the supervision 
and investigation of certification of bargain- 
ing petitions with a view to certifying bar- 
gaining agents to Insure industrial peace. 

A very simple solution to us seems to in- 
corporate in the new labor law a provision 
directing the National Labor Relations Board 
to transfer to the control or supervision of 
the many State labor relations boards the 
functions of processing labor disputes in 
their respective States involving only the pre- 
vention of unfair labor practices and the 
certification of bargaining representatives 
after investigation, where the effect or im- 
pact on interstate commerce would be slight 
or unsubstantial or where it would be feas- 
ible because of the peculiarly local nature 
of the business involved or because State 
jurisdiction would effectuate speedily an 
amicable adjustment. It appears also of 
simple solution to have embodied in the 
new legislation an amendment that em- 
Powers and directs the State agencies to 
apply the provisions of the national act if 
their own provisions governing unfair labor 
practices and certification procedures are in- 
consistent with the national ones or haye 
been construed differently. 

Such legislation seems absolutely begging 
to be passed and would be of incalculable 
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benefit in eradicating the present vexatious 
conditions that obtain. 

Let me assure you that labor and manage- 
ment are wholeheartedly in accord with 
these sentiments. I have for many years 
been in close contact with both and I know 
whereof I speak. Almost invariably they 
prefer to do business, as the phrase is, with 
the State agencies. 

Mr. Justice Burton, in delivering the 
minority opinion of the US, Supreme 
Court in the Guss case (mentioned 
above), deplored in a masterly feat of logic 
and commonsense the taking over or pre- 
emption by the National Labor Relations 
Board of almost the entire area of labor 
Telations. We believe that a stronger word 
is usurpation, even though some might find 
its use intemperate. 

So we have as an ally in our opinions ex- 
pressed above, the said Justice Burton, a 
brilliant jurist, and the part of the Court 
that dissented from the majority. We are 
proud to be In his company. 

Is the whole field of labor relations to be 
made a laughing stock of? Is it to be stul- 
tifled and hamstrung? 

We are not atttempting to be humorous 
when we state the following might happen: 

Let us picture a sturdy and God-fearing 
citizen. He is imbued with the iden cf buy- 
ing a farm and growing peanuts. He har- 
vests a rich and abundant crop, He hires 
another citizen to assist him in peddling his 
peanuts a mile away in the village square. 
An argument arises between the two over 
certain aspects of their labor relations. The 
National Labor Relations Board moves in 
and takes jurisdiction. 

Please accept our deep appreciation for 
giving this matter your attention. 

We earnestly request you to oppose any 
attempt by legisiation to deprive the State 
agencies of the right and power to process 
the appropriate labor cases before them. 

COMIAONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
LABOR RELATIONS COMMISSION, 
SreeHen E. MCCLOSKEY, Chairman. 

JULY 21, 1959. 


“Zach” Wheat, Longtime Great Brooklyn 
Outfelder, Enshrined in National Base- 
ball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y., 
During 20th Annual Ceremonies, July 
20, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker. one of 
the great events in the Nation, both from 
the point of view of our own history and 
from the point of view of the whole 
Sports world, are the annual ceremonies 
conducted at the National Baseball Hall 
of Fame and Museum in my district in 
Cooperstown, N.Y. Enshrined in this 
hall are the great baseball figures of all 

e. 

Here, too, in this beautiful community 
on the shores of Otsego Lake, where the 
great American game was invented 120 
years ago, is held each year at Double- 
day Field a Hall of Fame baseball game 
between a team representing the Amer- 
ican League and one representing the 
National League. This year the Amer- 
ican League Kansas City Athletics and 
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the National League Pittsburgh Pirates 
played to a 5-5 tie, when the game was 
called in the fifth inning because of rain. 
But the highlight of the whole occasion 
was the ceremony that led to the inclu- 
sion of Zachariah Davis “Zach” Wheat, 
longtime great Brooklyn outfielder, as 
the 84th baseball immortal to be included 
in Cooperstown National Baseball Hall 
of Fame. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


include a newspaper article from the 


Oneonta Star of. Tuesday, July 21, de- 
scribing this historic ceremony, and also 
a background sheet about the Hall of 
Fame prepared and published by the 
Cooperstown Baseball Committee: 
[From the Oneonta (N. T.) Star, July 21, 
959] 
Two THOUSAND WATCH “ZACH” WHEAT BECOME 
847TH HALL oF FAMER 

Coorrnstown.—A light rain fell intermit- 
tently on some 2,000 persons yesterday as 
Zachariah Davis Zach“ Wheat, longtime 
great Brooklyn outfielder, became the 84th 
baseball immortal enshrined in the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum here. 

The festivities, staged on a platform 
erected at the front of the national shrine, 
opened with a brief introduction by Rowan 
D. Spraker, Sr., Cooperstown, a vice presi- 
dent of the Hall of Fame, who brought to the 
rostrum Les Btederman, president of the 
Baseball Writers of America. 

Mr. Biederman, of the Pittsburgh Press, 
“emcee” for the ceremony, then introduced 
Cooperstown Mayor Alva C. Welch, Sr., who 
welcomed the crowd, telling them that a 
formal speech of welcome was too “stilted.” 

WELCOME HOME 

Rather, the mayor said, this is “a wel- 
come home to help us honor this baseball 
immortal. All of you are here for a pur- 
pose,” he said. “I'm glad you are here.” 

Others introduced by Mr. Biederman in- 
cluded Warren Giles, president of the National 
League; Will Harridge, chairman and former 
president of the American League; Stephen 
C. Clark, Sr., president of the Hall of Fame; 
Baseball Commissioner Ford C. Frick, Joe 
Cronin, new president of the American 
League. 

One of the more impressive introductions 
of the day was made by Mr. Biederman, who 
asked spectators to bow their heads for a 
moment in silent prayer for Hall of Fam- 
ers dead within the year, including Mel Ott, 
Larry Lesleur, Tris Speaker, and Ed Walsh. 

Then Mr. Frick took the stand to Intro- 
duce the two living members of the original 
11 players to be inducted into the Hall of 
Fame back in 1939 in the initial ceremony. 
Speaking with feeling, Commissioner Frick 
called to their feet George Sisler and Ty 
Cobb, i, 

IMMORTALS RETURN 


Other baseball immortals on hand for the 
event included John Franklin Home-Run“ 
Baker, Mr. Cronin, Frank Frisch, Joe Me- 
Carthy, and Harold J. Pie“ Traynor. 

Another brief ceremony was the presenta- 
tion of the Hall of Fame cup to Ozzie Bluege 
of the Washington Senators for their Amer- 
ican League triumph in the 1958 Hall of 
Fame classic. 

Then Mr. Frick opened the inittation 
ceremony for Mr. Wheat, saying “during his 
major league career, Zach Wheat got a 
rent reputation as a thief * * * he stole 
more bases than anyone else in baseball.” 

He went on to relate some of the records 
set by the great outfielder who began his 
career in 1909 with the Brooklyn Superbas. 
Among them were a lifetime batting mark, 
covering 29 years, of 317; leading the Na- 
tional League in 1918 with a. 355 average, 
and falling only 116 hits short of the coveted 
3,000-hit mark, 


— 
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ZACH SPEAKS 

Coming to the microphone at the front of 
the rostrum, Zach Wheat shook hands with 
the commisisoner, then said, “I never ex- 
perienced an like this. This is my 
first view of the Hall of Fame and the things 
I have seen have brought back memories. 

“Thanks to everybody for everything,” he 
said, then scemed lost in thought for a 
moment while a silent crowd hung on his 
words and drops of rain began to fall after 
a brief letup. 

After the momentary pause, the baseball 
immortal grinned at the crowd, said, “I guess 
I forgot what I was going to say, I goofed," 
then went on to offer his thanks once more. 

Others recognized by Emcee Biederman 
included the widows of two Hall of Famers, 
John J. McGraw and Christy Mathewson; 
Arnold Johnson, president of the Kansas 
City Athletics; Lou Brissie, American Lengue 
beseball commissioner; Charles Grimm of 
the Chicago Cubs; Clarence Rowland, Chi- 
cago Cubs; Tom Meany, public relations for 
the New York Yankecs, 

OTHERS ON HAND 


Joe L. Brown, general manager, James A. 
Herron, treasurer, and Robert T. Rice, of 
the Pirates, as well as Manager Danny 
Murtaugh; Ozzie Bluege, Washington Sen- 
ators; Cal Hubbard, American League um- 
pire in chief; Harry Simmons, manager of 
the International League Service Brueau, 
and many others» 

The introduction that drew the biggest 
ovation from the crowd was that for Harvey 
Haddjx of the Pittsburgh Pirates. Intro- 
duced from the rostrum, Haddix was speech- 
less over the roar of applause that swelled 
as he was commended for the famous 12 
innings of perfect ball he pitched this sum- 
mer. 

Throughout the ceremony newsmen and 
photographers crowded the fenced-off area 
ai the front of the rostrum, television cam- 
eras buzzed, flash bulbs popped, and once 
the photographers gave voice to hold It 
higher, higher, as Commissioner Frick pre- 
sented the-plaque to Mr. Wheat. 


NATIONAL BASEDALL HALL oF FAME AND Mu- 
strum, INC., Cooperstown, N.Y., JULY 20, 
1959 


This is the 20th anniversary of an historic 
event in baseball. On June 12, 1939, the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, 
Inc., was dedicated and, thus, the village of 
Cooperstown, N.Y., became the focal point 
of the entire universe. 

An elaborate program that started on May 
6 and terminated on September 4 featured 
the summer's Cavalcade of Baseball. No ex- 
pense or effort was spared to make the cele- 
bration, a century of baseball from 1839 to 
1939, nationwide in its implications. How 
successfully this was accomplished is shown 
by the fact that players participated from 
every State in the Union and many points 
in Canada, and that fans from foreign coun- 
tries were there to watch at some time dur- 
ing the summer. 

The active baseball athletes ranged from 
amateurs to semipros to high schools to 
military academies to colleges to universities 
to each of the 38 minor leagues, and, last, but 
not least, the all-stars of the two major 
leagues. ' 

At Doublelady Field where baseball was 
played by a group of Copperstown boys in 
1839, is the imprint of stirring scenes. Dur- 
ing the process of the Cavalcade of Baseball, 
Babe Ruth shouldered his bat at home plate 
on the historic field and waited for the pitch. 
In contrast, a lad from Georgia sandlots— 
away from home for the first time, having 
his try at amateur honors—reyerently, and 
with bare head, cautiously slid a foot across 
that sacred spot. 

Vielng with Doubleday, Field in inter- 
est for visitors at the centennial celebration 
was the dedication of the National Bare- 
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ball Hall of Fame and Museum, Inc. The 
idea for this historic edifice ted with 
Ford C. Frick, then president of the National 
League, now baseball commissioner. Mr. 
Stephen C. Clark, native of Cooperstown, re- 
sponded to the plan with deep enthusiasm, 
giving the entire project his civic and finan- 
cial support. 

The National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
Museum was sponsored with the view of es- 
tablishing a shrine for baseball's immortals. 
Here the fans, young and old, men and 
women, boys and girls, could live for a brief 
moment with the legends and the lore of 
baseball, and with their heroes of the past. 

Here would be the lasting monument to the 
greats of baseball and here also would be 
inscribed their deeds to remain forever an 
inspiration and a challenge to all who come 
after them, and especially to those young- 
sters from all walks of life who aspire to 
follow in their footsteps. 

Yn recognition of their contribution to 
baseball, bronze plaques would be awarded 
the game's immortals, Five players were en- 
shrined in the first election. They were: 
Tyrus Raymond Cobb, George Herman 
(Babe) Ruth, Christy Mathewson, Walter 
Johnson, and John Peter (Honus) Wagner. 
Then, year by year, with a lapse here and 
there, followed other players, plus executives, 
managers, umpires, and those whose efforts 
contributed largely to the progress of base- 
ball. x 
Zachariah Davis Wheat, an outstanding 
player as outfielder with the Brooklyn 

rs from 1909 to 1926, was elected in 
1959, thus becoming No. 84 enshrined in the 
Hall of Fame. 

The National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
Museum building was dedicated in 1939. No 
one believed at that time that the structure 
would be outgrown within a short period. 
Baseball memorabilia of every kind began to 
arrive at Cooperstown. Former stars sent 
their long unused equipment and cherished 
trophies; libraries, newspapers, and univer- 
sities gave books, pictures, and records; many 
private collections were donated. Attics were 
invaded in private homes and many trophies 
came to light—the first catcher’s mitt, the 
first factory-made mask, the bat used by 
George Wright of the Cincinnati Reds in 
1869, etc, 

To meet the need of more floor space for 
the display of baseball's rare relics, an addi- 
tion, doubling the size of the original build- 
ing, was dedicated in 1950. 

Then, on August 4, 1958, the third unit 
of the Cooperstown shrine, was formally 
opened. This distinctive Baseball Hall of 
Fame became a reality when the directors 
realized the necessity of an exclusive Hall 
of Fame for the display of the bronze plaques, 
carrying a bas-relief likeness of the im- 
mortals and a short summary of his achieve- 
ments in basebali. Heretofore, those bronze 
awards appeared on pylons in the original 
building that also contained numerous other 
baseball exhibits. 

The wing is one story and basement. 
measuring 85 feet, 6 inches, by 43 feet, 6 
inches. It is of brick and marble construc- 
tion. with marble columns supporting lofty 
ceilings. The central gallery is lighted by 
clerestory lights. Along either side are 
raised alsles with alcoves designed to display 
effectively the plaques of the immortals. 
These are lighted by sky domes, and special 
lights bring out detalis of the plaques. 

Special provision has been made for the 
display of the Baseball Hall of Fame Cup 
for which a representative of the American 
League plays a representative of the National 
League in the annual Major League Hall of 
Fame Game at Doubleday Field. This series 
Originated in 1940, following the all-star 
game spectacle on June 12,1939. The Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, of the National League, ond 
the Kansas City Athletics, of the American 
Leugue, meet In the 1959 classic, 
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A record of the teams and scores of these 
games are inscribed on special panels as a 
part of the background of the Hall of Fame 
Cup. 

The enthusiastic response of the public 
to this national institution is indicated by 
the annual increase in patronage. Over 
1,300,000 have visited the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame and Museum since its doors 
opened, starting with 25,332 in 1939, and 
increasing to the high year of 151,388 in 
1957. 

FACTS ABOUT COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 


Cooperstown is renowned for its scenic 
setting. Its main industry is selling history. 
In making history its main business, Coopers- 
town of late years has evolved into a village 
of notable museums. 

Besides the Baseball Museum, there is 
Fenimore House, home of the New York State 
Historical Association, which fascinates 
visitors with its paintings of the “Hudson 
River School," and its collection of folk art; 
while the Farmers’ Museum reflects the pio- 
neer way of life. Here are old farm tools 
and appliances, and a group of buildings 
assembled in a replica of a crossroads com- 
munity of a century ago, with its coutry 
Store, one-room school house, village black- 
smith shop, printing office, lawyer's Office, 
doctor's office, and so on. 

ABNER DOUBLEDAY 


Abner Doubleday was descended from an 
old Otsego County family. Cooperstown is 
the county seat. Doubleday was born June 
26, 1819, at Ballston Spa, Saratoga County. 
He received a private school education in 
Cooperstown and was graduated from the 
U.S. Military Academy in 1842. 

General Doubleday was an engineer and in 
1870 obtained a charter in San Francisco, 
Calif., for the first cable rallway ever 
built, He published “Reminscences of Fort 
Sumter and Fort Moultrie, Chancellorville 
and Gettysburg." and wrote numerous 
articles on army matters, engineering prob- 
lems, etc. 

COOPERSTOWN BASEBALL DATA 


In 1905 a commission was appointed by 
major baseball interests of the United States 
to inquire into the origin of the natlonal 
game. The commission was composed of 
U.S. Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, A. G. Mills, 
Nicholas F, Young, Alfred J. Reach, George 
Wright and James E. Sullivan—names 
prominent in the baseball world of that day. 
The commission conducted a careful investi- 
gation and its findings were reported in 
Spalding's Official Baseball Guide of 1908. 

The decision was that the present game 
was invented by Abner Doubleday in Coopers- 
town, N.Y.. during the Harrison Presidential 
campaign in 1839. 

It was stated by the commission that young 
Abner Doubieday had laid out the diamond- 
shaped playing field for a game he called 
baseball for the students of a private school 
in Cooperstown in which he was enrolled as 
a student, and that this was the beginning 
of what we now call the national game. 

Doubleday's game varied from other es 
of that era in that he placed an equal 
number of players on each side, 

The field where Abner Doubleday and his 
fellow students played over a century ago 
was a cow pasture with a brook running 
through the middle. The townspeople 
stirred by baseball's official announcement 
that the game started there, decided to 
transform the land into a public playground 
with a baseball fleid and stands now seating 
8,500 as a permanent memorial to Abner 
Doubleday. 

The annual Major League Baseball Hall 
of Fame Game is made possible by coopera- 
tion of the major leagues, each of which ap- 
points a club and selects a day for the con- 
test. a 

Major league pennant winners, world 
serles Champions, and the game's top stars 
Play in this annual diamond spectacle. 
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State Taxation of Business Income 
Derived From Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to terminate a tax evil 
that is threatening West Virginia's most 
important industry. My objective is to 
establish some uniformity in State taxa- 
tion of business income derived from 
interstate commerce. 

Under prevailing conditions, the rash 
of State laws imposing taxes on busi- 
nesses operating thousands of miles 
away could become confiscatory. The 
coal industry is particularly vulnerable 
because a very large part of all coal out- 
put moves in interstate commerce. 
West Virginia mines ship more than 90 
percent of their production out of the 
State. Being typically small business, 
the coal industry faces grave economic 
injury if the present trend toward bur- 
densome income taxation is not blocked. 

My legislative proposal has been 
prompted by the stampede toward the 
voracious State income taxes on inter- 
state commerce that has followed the 
Supreme Court decision endorsing the 
strange and insidious tax innovations of 
Minnesota and Georgia. My bill pro- 
vides that no State shall have the power 
to impose or collect taxes on income de- 
rived from the conduct of interstate 
commerce if the person conducting such 
commerce maintains no permanent or 
established stock of goods, plant, office, 
or warehouse within the State. The 
purpose of the words “permanent or es- 
tablished,” which do not appear in other 
bills with the same objective as mine, 
is to distinguish and eliminate from pos- 
sible taxation the situation where a per- 
son sets up a place of businegs of a 
temporary or transitory nature, such as 
a display room in a hotel. 

I should like to point out at this time 
that the inclusion of “permanent or es- 
tablished” was recommended earlier this 
week by one of West Virginia’s very dis- 
tinguished lawyers, Rolla D. Campbell, 
of Huntington, W. Va. On July 21 he 
appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee as representative of the Na- 
tional Coal Association's Tax Commit- 
tee to testify in favor of legislation that 
would promote uniformity in State tax- 
ation of business income derived from 
interstate commerce. On reading over 
the colloquy developed during cross-ex- 
amination, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that members of the Senate com- 
mittee present at the hearing were 
unanimous in concurring with Mr. 
Campbell's views on this particular pro- 
vision. For this reason, I think it would 
be remiss of the House to consider legis- 
lation lacking this specification. 

I should like to advise my colleagues 
at this time that I have today written 
to the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee requesting that hearings be 
arranged as quickly as possible to act 
on my legislative proposal. I emphasize 
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that immediate action is necessary to 
halt the hodgepodge of restrictive taxes 
that States across the Nation are at lib- 
erty to impose on coal operators and 
other West Virginia producers and man- 
ufacturers. Iam sure that few Members 
of Congress represent districts in which 
mining companies, manufacturers, or 
processors are not faced with the same 
dilemma. Too many State legislatures 
have adopted this fanciful approach to 
their budget problems. Despite the in- 
herent repugnance and unsavory impli- 
cations of such obstacles to business be- 
tween the States, serious attempts are 
being made at enforcement—often at 
administrative and bookkeeping costs in 
excess of actual revenue. 

U.S. business will suffer progressively 
unless Congress acts to bar the pirate 
toll charges imposed by the various 
States. I ask your support of the bill 
that I have introduced today. 


To Honor the Adamses, Father and Son, 
Who Both Served as Presidents of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, fortunate is 
the nation that has great traditions and 
forever honors them. 

Massachusetts, the most historic area 
of our country, has no national high- 
Ways or parkways to perpetuate the 
memory of the patriots and the stirring 
events that inspired the birth and the 
growth of our Republic. 

John Adams was our second Presi- 
dent. 

His son, John Quincy Adams, served as 
Our sixth President, 

No other family in the history of our 
Nation has equaled this unique and dis- 
t ed record of service to the Na- 
tion. 

It is time for us to properly honor 
their magnificent contributions to our 
independence by voting in favor of HR. 
7125, to provide for a study of the feasi- 

ility of establishing the President 

Parkway, a connecting link of 8 

miles from Faneuil Hall in downtown 

Boston, past the old statehouse in 

Boston, Paul Revere's home, the old 

North Church, and the home of the two 
Presidents. 

Boston is the shrine of the American 
Revolution. 

Hundreds of thousands of visitors 
come to this area each year, secking the 
famous landmarks that they learned of 
in their school days, in order to be near 
and identify themselves with the spirit 
of those brave and freedom-loving days. 

Frequently they have difficulty in 
3 and parking near these historie 

It is our purpose to facilitate their 
Pilgrimage by inquiring into the feasi- 
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bility of establishing this patriotic park- 
W 


Ay. 

Some technical objections have been 
raised, questioning both the precedent 
and the procedure, but I believe that 
most Members will agree that this is an 
honor that is long overdue. 

Iam happy that this measure will not 
be considered in the routine and anony- 
mous manner. It deserves to have every 
Member stand up and be counted by 
name so that the Nation will know how 
deep is our gratitude and our reverence 
for two leaders who helped to win for us 
the priceless heritage of independence 
and liberty. 

This is a reasonable bill, proposing a 
survey. 

In view of all the circumstances, I 
cannot see how anyone can object to 
that. 

I am confident that it will clarify the 
picture, and dispel all doubts, so that 
the Members will be encouraged to ap- 
prove the recommendations of this sur- 
vey when it has been completed. 

In the meantime, the proposed me- 
morial in honor of two Presidents is at 
least entitled to this preliminary con- 
Sideration as to its feasibility. 


A Commencement Address by the Very 
Reverend Richard H. Wilmer, Jr., at the 
Graduating Exercises at Prospect Hill 
School, New Haven, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a thoughtful address by 
the Very Reverend Richard H. Wilmer, 
Jr., dean of the Berkley Divinity School, 
Yale University, given at the graduation 
exercises at Prospect Hill School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The address was called to my atten- 
tion by former Congressman John A, 
McGuire who served with many of us in 
the 81st and 82d Congresses and whose 
daughter Lois was a member of the 
graduating class. The address follows: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, Prosrecr HILL 

ScHooL, New Haven, CONN. June 10, 1959, 

BY THe Very REVERENDO Ricard H. Wi- 

MER, JR. 

There is a story to the effect that once 
upon a time there was a college commence- 
ment speaker who had the unfortunate 
habit of mixing his metaphors. He was a 
very intense and earnest man, and urged 
his listeners to strive upwards and onwards, 
and to do everything in their power to ful- 
fill their high calling and purpose in life. 
Finally he reached the climax of his ad- 
dress, and delivered the punchline: 

“Members of the graduating class, I have 
this final word to say to you: If you have a 
spark of genius in you, always water it.” 

To me there is something haunting about 
this story. All too often this is just exactly 
what happens in life. The spark of genius 
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gets watered, the idealist of today becomes 
the cynic of tomorrow, the dream becomes 
hope unfulfilled. Many would-be realists 
say: Don't set your goals very high; don't 
expect much of life or of yourself. Then 
you won't be disappointed. 

Yet something inside us rightly rebels at 
that. The spark of genius, the flame of life 
itself, doesn’t want to be watered. Cer- 
tainly life involves disappointments and 
suffering: all of us know that and we know 
more of it the older we get. But this Is not 
the last word, and certainly this is not what 
you are primarily concerned about this af- 
ternoon. You who are members of the 
graduating class are preparing for the next 
advance: college, marriage, a job. You and 
your families are. deeply appreciative of 
what Prospect Hill has done for you, and 
what your associations and friendships here 
have meant; but you want to get on to the 
next step. So we have these few moments 
of ceremony and reflection together, and 
then the present. is over and a new life is 
yours. Things can never be quite the same 
again. You will always be members of the 
school, but you will be alumnae. Others 
will take your place, just as you will take 
the place of others in your next step. 

Already you have felt the tension be- 
tween authority and freedom, between de- 
pendence and independence. Soon such in- 
dependence as you have never known be- 
fore will be yours. Here is where we need 
to pause and take a good look around. In 
the next few years the spark of genius has 
its greatest chance: all of you have it, in 
some way or other, or you wouldn't be 
where you are today. One of you may be 
an artist, another a musician, some of you 
must be extremely capable in handling 
people (particularly parents); and some- 
body has to be the best cook in the class. 
Each of you has her own special talent and 
group of talents. What are you going to 
do with them? 

So much of your joy in life, so much of 
your contribution to life depends on how 
you solve the problem of authority and 
freedom. Basically of course this is a reli- 
gious problem, and perhaps the most vexing 
of all. St. Augustine said “Love God and do 
as you please.” He was talking about a God 
whose service is perfect freedom; but the 
freedom was integrally related to the serv- 
ice. So here is the paradox: freedom under 
authority, service, discipline. What author- 
ity do you believe in? In whose service are 
you enlisted? What discipline claims you 


and molds your life? 


The tragedy of so many lives ts the fail- 
ure to solve this problem: To recognize the 
paradox of authority and freedom and to 
work out our own solution of it. None of 
us is perfect and will ever solye the prob- 
lem perfectly; there is always a surd in the 
equation. But we see all about us the evi- 
dences of failure, There is the dominated 
personality, too much under authority. too 
little free, unable to think creatively, de- 
cide clearly, act decisively. Until this soul 
can somehow be freed from whatever it is 
that dominates, its life cannot be fully its 
own. Too many Influences are at work to 
impede it; its spark, if not watered out 
burns very low. 

At the other extreme of the spectrum is 
the freed soul which is not really free. It 
is so undisciplined, so lacking in any sense 
of structure, that it cannot make its proper 
contribution to life. For a while its spark 
may seem to burn brightly and high; then 
come the days of responsibility and mature 
decision; and the light suddenly Jails. 
Where did it go? What put It out? 

Between the extremes, we try to work out 
our salyation with fear and trembling. 
Life with all its joys is precarious and 
threatening. Those who solve best this 
deepest problem are not all of one type; one 
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race, nation or creed. They are all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. We 
learn from the experience of others how at- 
tempted solutions go wrong: We see about 
us the closed and rigid mind that permits 
no change, no new ideas, lest the threatened 
citadel of self be forced to surrender, We 
watch the passage of the mind that couldn't 
care less; the uncommitted, the apathetic, 
for whom living is really commitment to 
indecision, We check the vapor trail of 
the mind that refuses any authority or 
discipline, and shoots off into unreality, 
whatever its brilliance. And so we come 
back home to the problem that must be 
faced and worked on if we are to be our- 
selves as God intended us to be: How to 
handle our dependence and our indepen- 
dence. 

Thus far you have been largely dependent 
on your parents, and deeply influenced by 
them and your teachers. Each of you has 
felt the tension of growing up, of becoming 
yourself, of rebelling against authority, of 
wanting to express your own personality, 
of choosing your own way of life. This is as 
it should be, because without the tension 
we never do grow up; yet if we choose to 
break radically with all authority we are 
just as immature as the person dominated 
by authority. 

In the years ahead you are going to be en- 
couraged at college all along to make your 
own choices, form your own opinions, think 
for yourselves. There will be the structure 
of college life with its schedules and curric- 
ulum, hours and examinations, basic courses 
and departmental major system. Within all 
this will be the freedom of what you do with 
your time, how you choose electives, your 
friends, your extracurricular activities, your 
weekend dates and the man you marry. So 
you are free, and yet some authority, some 
set of values, helps you make your choices. 
What authority, what set of values, what 
structure, what world view? It is not fair 
to demand an answer of you now. Already 
your principles are pretty weil formed. They 
are a mixture of what you have received 
from your parents and what you have de- 
termined for yourself, with the emphasis on 
the former. The next several years will be 
the crucial ones in which your principles of 
choice will take clearer shape. On the basis 
of these—intellectual, spiritual, and emo- 
tional, you will make the most Important 
décisions of your life, 

Inyolyed in all of this is your own grow- 
ing faith. What do you really believe in? 
What are you prepared to live and die for? 

You are being graduated at a time when 
it was never more important to have a deep 
and decisive faith. This is the age of the 
edge of terror, when man’s sharpest anxleties 
and darkest fears are aroused, and when his 
very existence on this planet can be snuffed 
out in a fraction of time. The President of 
the United Nations General Assembly, Dr. 
Charles Malik, put it this way in a speech 
in Washington last week: 

“So far as the Western World is concerned, 
the deepest thing at stake is its faith in its 
values and its ability to justify and defend 
them. 

“Free representative government, the pri- 
macy of the human person, the moral law, 
the continuity of history, freedom, truth 
and God—it is these things that are at stake 
today. They are all rejected and opposed 
from without and some of them are doubted 
or com from within. Is life worth 
living without them? And yet if people do 
not wake up, life will not be worth living. 

A mighty spiritual revival therefore is 
needed. For much more than peace is at 
stake. The revival must take hold not only 
of individuals here and there, but of whole 
institutions; not only of the leaders, but of 
the grassroots.” 

I congratulate you all on your graduation; 
I wish you and your school and your fami- 
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lies well in the years to come, My prayer 
for you is that you solve creatively, each one 
of you, the problem of authority and free- 
dom, of discipline and independence, and 
that through your solution the world will be 
that much closer to realizing the possibility 
of freedom under God. 


Without Depletion, the “Little Man” 
Might as Well Give Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recor the following article, “Without 
Depletion, the ‘Little Man’ Might As 
Well Give Up,” by Marion Cracraft, oil 
editor of the Tulsa Tribune. This arti- 
cle was written by the Tribune's oil edi- 
tor at the request of North American 
Newspaper Alliance: 

[From the Tulsa Tribune, July 18, 1959} 


WITHOUT DEPLETION, THE “LITTLE Man" 
MIGHT aS WELL Give UP 
(By Marion Cracraft) 

While some con n talk about re- 
ducing the 27½ percent depletion allowed 
the big rich ofl companies, thousands of 
little producing companies or individuals 
out here in the oll country argue that with- 
out this provision they couldn't exist. 

They outnumber a thousand to one, lit- 
erally, the major companies which receive 
most of the attention in the press and 
legislative halis. And they find most of the 
oll which keeps the Nation's reserves at a 
safe level, from the standpoint of future 
supply and national security. 

One fact which the general public doesn't 
know is that comparatively few companies 
or individuals actually are allowed 2744 per- 
cent depletion for tax p A second 
fact is that the depletion provision is not a 
tax concession or allowance, it is simply the 
Government's method of determining how 
much of an oilman’s income is actually in- 
come and how much is consumption of hig 
capital. 

A third fact is that depletion is not a pro- 
vision exclusive to oll; it also is applied 
(though not at the same rate) to other ex- 
tractive industries such as coal, iron, and 
various quarried minerals. 

Not long ago the writer persuaded a Tulsa 
ollman—an independent producer—to let 
him have a peak at his books. An example 
was made of one well—what it cost, what 
the ollman may take out of It, If he's lucky, 
and how it will work out for him as far as 
taxes are concerned. 

Here are some of the results: 

No effort was made to find an extra good, 
or an extra poor well. A shallow well was 
studied, because the little man usually can't- 
afford to drill the deep ones, This man is 
a veteran operator; he has been pounding 
away at underground formations for 30 
years, sometimes successful, sometimes not. 

This well was drilled to 1,866 feet and he 
struck oil. The drilling cost was $5,816. 
That comes to $3.12 a foot. If he had been 
going to as much as 10,000 feet depth, the 
cost per foot would have quadrupled, at 
least. A heavier rig would have been neces- 
sary; likewise heavier drilling power and 
more equipment. 

Before he ever started, the operator pald a 
leasing cost to the farmer who owns the 
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land, This was probably $1 per acre for the 
whole farm, 160 acres. Had it been in “hot” 
territory—closer to other production—this 
cost might have run to as much as $50 an 
acre. For this story it’s immaterial, since 
the lease cost is not included. 

Neither is there included a fee paid to a 
geologist, who told the ollman in the first 
place there might be oil there, and on whose 
advice he purchased the lease. 

Once he had a showing of oll, the operator 
spent an additional $687 for development 
costs. These were incurred in treating (with 
acid) and/or “fracturing.” The latter is a 
method of loosening the oil sand so the oll 
will flow. These two items, $5,816 and $687, 
come to $6,503 and fall into a class by them- 
selves, as they are the only cost items which 
can be deducted as a whole from the well’s 
income. 

Next expense came in well equipment and 
lease equipment. Altogether, this totaled 
$6,426. It cannot be deducted; it must be 
depreciated at the rate of 10 percent per 
year. Depreciation: $642.60, 

Finally, someone must operate the well. 
This came to $100 per month, or $1,200. 
This was cheap, because the same man was 
tending other wells on the lease and only a 
portion of his pay is charged to this well. 
Thus the operator was out-of-pocket first 
year expense of $14,129, 

Our operator was lucky. This was a flow- 
ing well. Had it been n to Install a 
pump, the equipment cost would have been 
much larger. - 

Now, how about income? From this well 
the operator may take, under State regu- 
lations, 14 barrels per day. Assuming it Is 
top-grade oll, it brings him $3.05 per bar- 
rel—total, $42.70 daily. Again he was 
lucky—there was a pipeline handy, to take 
the oil from his tanks. If there hadn't been, 
he would have had to have the oil trucked 
to a pipeline, at a cost of 35 cents per 
barrel. 

Something usually goes wrong—the oll de- 
posits paraffin and this chokes the flow 
through the tubing; the well flows for a 
while and then begins to decline, etc. But 
we'll assume nothing went wrong and this 
well produced the whole 365 days of the 
year for a total of $15,585.50. 

Of this the State takes a 5 percent gross 
production tax—$77982. The landowner 
gets the customary one-eighth royalty—81,- 
948.18, The operator's revenue thus is $12,- 
858.04. 

Against this he can charge off the drilling 
and develapment cost, $6,503, and his lease 
attendant's salary of $1,200. And, he can 
charge off that 10-percent depreciation on 
the equipment, $642.60. 

That leaves him $4,512.44. Most steel- 
workers, plumbers, or bricklayers make more 
than that, without risking a dime. 

Right here is where the proponents and 
opponents of percentage depletion collide 
head on. 

How much of that $4,512.44 is actual in- 
come, and how much is depletion of capital? 

To replace the 5.110 barrels of oil he took 
out of the well, he must find 5,110 more 
barrela—or, in a few years be out of business. 
The only way he can find more oil is to drill 
more wells. The oil he discovers is his capi- 
tal. He doesn't know how long the well will 
last or how much oil is in that sand 1,866 
Teet below ground. 

More than 30 years ago Congress decided 
an oilman could be presumed to take out 
of the ground the first year 2714 percent of 
the oll In a given well or on a given lease. 
The second year, 2734 percent of what was 
left, and so on. 

This depletion was allowed, to leave the 
ollman something with which to replace his 
capital—that is, to find more oll. The rate 
is higher than in other extractive industries 
because there is more risk. 

The oilman may drill one well, or even two 
or three, all with the foregoing items of cost, 
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before he again strikes oil, even in proven“ 
territory. If he goes into “wildcat,” or un- 
proven territory, his success rate is likely to 
be one out of eight or nine. 

But there is a joker in the depletion clause. 
Our producer cannot take 271 percent of his 
$12,858.04 gross income. The law says 2734 
percent of the gross but not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of the net income from a given property. 
So, this operator may charge off 50 percent of 
his 64,512.44 net, or $2,256.22. That leaves 
him an equal amount on which to pay in- 
come taxes. 

That $2,256.22 chargeoff will save him tax 
Money, but it’s a long way from getting him 
another oil well with which to replace the 
capital he has exhausted. 

This is no attempt to make it appear the 
great American oll industry is virtually on 
relief. We all know it isn't. 

Even little ollmen make money, if they're 
smart enough and lucky enough. 

How? In the first place, there is always 
the second year. If that well keeps on flow- 
ing, and there is no trouble, we can presume 
the operator again takes Out a $12,858,04 gross 
income, against which he charges only $642.60 
depreciation and $1,200 attendants salary. 

That leaves him paying income tax on half 
Of $11,015.44. 

It never works that way in practice. The 
Well needs cleaning out, the machinery breaks 
down, or the pipeline company gets more oil 
than it can take and the well is shut down 
for several days. But resuming nothing like 

happens, the second year income can be 
Pretty good, providing the well doesn't give 
out. 

(That phrese, “providing the well doesn't 
Rive out,“ is an extremely important one. 
The public hears much about the big gush- 
ers of the old days, which made men rich. It 
never hears about the wells which make 3, 

„9. 10. or 12 barrels, on which thousands of 
Uttle otlmen actually make their living.) 

In the second place, having once found 
Production, the little man can go to the bank 
and mortgage it for enough to drill another 
Well. The more successful wells, the more 
income, If, in hig search, he happens to drill 
& dry hole or two, that takes a big chunk of 
the profit from the first, or maybe all. 

Seldom, however, can any oilman charge 
Off the full 2714, percent the law allows. That 

ause of the 50 percent net income pro- 
Vision of the depletion law. 


Depletion applies only to the income from 
a producing property or lease. It does not 
affect in any way the large, integrated com- 
Panies’ income from other sources, such as 
refining, pipelines, marketing. 

These other activities’ income Is taxed at 
the regular corporate rate. The little man 
doesn't have these other revenue sources. 

money comes from successful oil wells, 
or not at all, 

So, while percentage depletion means 
Something, of course, to the big, rich oil com- 
Panties, to the little man it often means the 
difference between staying in business or 

ing forced out, 


TVA Self-Financing Legislation, 
H.R. 3460 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
a Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
TVA opposed to the proposed so-called 
A self-financing legislation H.R. 3460. 
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It is not $1.2 billion of taxpayers’ 
money we are concerned with but $1.6 
billion, less upward of $250 million 
which TVA has paid back“ The bill in 
question concerns itself with provision 
for payment of principle and interest on 
but $1 billion of this amount and interest 
payment on an additional $200 million. 
No provision is made for repayment of 
the $200 million of appropriated money 
supplied by the taxpayer. Nor is any pro- 
vision made for interest to be paid on the 
balance of the $400 million derived from 
the use of money provided by the Con- 
gress and due the taxpayers, far less the 
repayment of the principal involved, 
$400 million in power revenues which was 
reinvested by TVA for purposes of in- 
creasing the power potential of TVA faci- 
lities. 

On those moneys with which the bill 
does concern itself the existing legislated 
obligation of TVA to pay up within a 40- 
year period is canceled out by providing 
legislative authorization for an extension 
of the payment period to 54 years. In 
substance, it is proposed to partially 
allay the past criticism that TVA pays 
no interest on the taxpayers’ money by 
requiring interest payments on part of 
the money advanced to TVA and ap- 
parently in return it is proposed to au- 
thorize the extension of the time period 
for payment of a reduced amount of 
principal repayment by 14 years. 

The argument that more money would 
be required to be paid by TVA in the next 
year or so than TVA is now paying 
does not stack up against the current 
firm obligation of TVA to pay up a big- 
ger principal in full within the shorter 
40-year time period. 

I do not believe Congress is safeguard- 
ing the best interests of the people when 
it deliberately sets about to abrogate its 
powed to initiate annual appropriations 
for such a controversial and socialistic 
operation as that of the TVA. Although 
the bill provides the Congress may dis- 
approve, I do not need to tell you that 
such disapproval is seldom exercised in 
other instances where back-door-type 
financing is permitted. Nor probably do 
I need tell you that this minor preroga- 
tive is a far cry from the direct control 
over TVA we have constitutionally ex- 
ercised in the past through the accepted 
manner of carrying out the people's busi- 
ness by direct annual appropriations. 

As you well know many of us believe it 
is high time that less rather than more 
loopholes be provided for bypassing the 
Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress in funding the carrying out of oper- 
ations and programs of the executive 
agencies, This bill will not only abro- 
gate the exercise of our full powers but 
will legislatively enact a continuing back- 
door operation in the management of a 
public enterprise well heeled with some 
$1.3 billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

The language in the Senate bill does 
not effectively close the door to the fur- 
ther expansion of TVA. The Vinson 
amendment attempted to close the door 
to further expansion by stipulating that 
unless specifically authorized by the 
Congress, the present power facilities 


TVA had paid into the US. Treasury, 


from power revenues, a total of $250,131,- 
519.36 as of June 30, 1958. 
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and those subsequently acquired by TVA 
shall not be used for the sale or delivery 
of power for use outside the service 
area of TVA as it existed on July 1, 1957, 
with the one exception that, when eco- 
nomically feasible, it is permissible for 
TVA to provide service for interconnec- 
tion with other utility systems for ex- 
change power arrangements which were 
in effect on July 1, 1957. This amend- 
ment has already been abridged in the 
Senate-approved draft of H.R. 3460 by 
permitting exceptions in a number of 
instances. This immediately raises the 
question, Why just these? Why not oth- 
ers? Believe me, if not now, the pressure 
will really be on for others in the future 
if we give the TVA $750 million bond- 
issuing authority. 

Furthermore, the language in the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 3460 limits only the 
“making of contracts” by TVA and does 
not purport to place limitation or re- 
striction whatever upon the resale or 
use of TVA power by its distributors, 
Consequently, insofar as transmission, 
distribution, and use of TVA power by 


‘its distributors and not by TVA itself 


are concerned, no limitation whatsoever 
is placed upon the transmission, distri- 
bution, resale, or use of TVA power out- 
side of its existing service area. I be- 
lieve the only effective way to keep TVA 
from. unlimited expansion is to continue 
to require all appropriations to be made 
by the Congress. 

It is probably safe to say that no Con- 
gress is going to be willing to give TVA 
$750 million or more in additional ap- 
propriated funds. A willingness on the 
part of Congress at this time to give 
TVA authority to issue up to $750 mil- 
lion in bonds in the face of our lack of 
enthusiasm for providing additional ap- 
propriated funds over a number of years 
is indicative of the extent to which the 
Congress would be abandoning its direct 
control over the scope and direction of 
the TVA power-producing and distribu- 
tion system. 

While I am willing to concede that 
there may be some justification for the 
Government to generate electric power 
as a byproduct of its flood-control proj- 
ects in the Tennessee Valley, Iam firmly 
opposed to the further encouragement 
and uncontrolled expansion of TVA’s 
power-producing activities through 
steampower production facilities. It is 
for the expansion of these steampower 
facilities that we are being requested 
to authorize the issuance of up to $750 
million in bonds and in so doing to re- 
linquish our direct means of control over 
the activities of the TVA through the 
exercise of the annual appropriation 
process. 


Today’s Tight Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 


is evident that the “high interest” and 
“ticht money” policies of the Federal 
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Reserve System, concurred in and with 
the approval of the administration, is a 
matter of widespread interest. The 
people generally are becoming more and 
more aware of the implications involved 
in connection with effects upon their 
own economic life. 

I include in my remarks an interesting 
article by Sam Dawson appearing in the 
Boston Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., of 
July 21, 1959: 

AnGuMENTS Waxtnc Hot oN Topar’s TicHT 
Money 
(By Sam Dawson) 

New Yore, July 21—It's harder and cost- 
lier now to get the money to build a house 
or buy a car or run your business. The same 
goes for running the Government or bulld- 
ing a school where you live. And it's also 
true if you want a loan from your banker 
to take care of pressing and maybe unex- 
pected bills. 

It means that maybe some homes won't be 
bullt and some car purchases will be put off 
and some businesses will wait before starting 
or expanding. 

The U.S, Treasury has to pay the higher 
price for money because it has payrolis and 
other obligations to meet. But some school 
boards and local governments will put off im- 
provements they'd like to make. And some 
common stock buffs fear that the higher 
yields on bonds now may lend you out of the 
common stock market into the bond market. 

How serious will all this be to the econ- 
omy? Will it throttle a healthy growth? Or 
will it in the long run stave off more infla- 
tion—which to most of us simply means will 
it keep prices from taking off again on a 
sprint of just a slow, creeping pace? 

The argument on this is hot—all the way 
from Washington where it is taking on ever 
louder political tones to Main Street where 
those pinched by rising interest rates live 
and work. 

Even the effects so far are in dispute. Some 
say they've felt the squeeze already and ex- 
pect it to get more painful. Others insist 
that the overall economy has been the gainer 
and that the majority of citizens also will be 

„ if the purchasing power of their 
dollars can be bolstered. 

In the financial marts the visible effects of 
tight money are plain. The U.S. Treasury 
has to pay 4% percent on 121% month notes 
to keep holders of maturing issues from de- 
manding cash. It's the highest rate since 
1928. Only a little while back Uncle Sam 
could get that kind of money for 2 percent. 

Corporations have had to offer 5 percent or 
More to sell new bond issues. Yields on the 
best quality of tax-exempt municipal or 
State bonds have 1 to 4 percent or more, 
when 1½ percent once did the job. 

Businessmen secking loans at the bank 
pay from % to 1 percent more than a few 
months back—many now pay 6 percent. 

In the consumer section of the economy— 
installment and mortgage debt—carrying 
charges on time-payment loans have risen 
and interest cellings on Government-backed 
Mortgages have had to be jacked up because 
builders couldn't find lenders willing to put 
up funds at the old rates. Six percent ls now 
common in the nonguaranteed market. 

To the ordinary citizen this means that 
monthly payments on what he might like to 
buy on the cuff are higher now than a year 
ago. Rising mortgage rates mean that home 
buyers pay more in the long run for a new 
house. 

Increasingly of late would-be borr 
have been told the bank just was loaned up 
and couldn't help them. 

All of this adds up to a curb on spending. 

The money managers say this is n 8 
that too easy money at the start of a boom 
8 lead to speculation and an inevitable 
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Those who think there should be more con- 
sumer spending and more outlay by new and 
growing business firms protest that tight 
money will keep the economy from reaching 
the level it should and kill prosperity rather 
than protect it from the risks of boom and 
bust. ` 


S. 2914 and H.R. 7391 Should Not Pass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in several 
recent sessions of the Congress, I have 
introduced a bill proposing to remedy a 
defect in the Capper-Volstead Act which 
was adopted on February 18, 1922. This 
year, my bill is numbered H.R. 200 and 
as always it proposes merely that juris- 
diction for determination of undue en- 
hancement of prices by cooperative asso- 
ciations monopolizing or restraining 
trade” shall be transferred from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who might under- 
standably be prejudiced, to the Attorney 
General, who has jurisdiction in all other 
matters involving monopoly or restraint 
of trade. 

I have never urged immediate action 
on this bill, for to the best of my knowl- 
edge only one cooperative has willfully 
taken advantage of the Capper-Volstead 
Act of 1922. That cooperative, the 
Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, has on several occasions defi- 
antly entered a defense that the law 
urges cooperatives to become monopolies 
and offers them full protection if they 
do so, 

It may have been, I suppose, in the 
thought that the protection of this law, 
which had worked so well before, might 
work again, that the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Co-op bought, 5 years ago, the 
Embassy Dairy, one of the bigger sup- 
pliers of milk to the city of Washington 
and the District of Columbia, There 
was loud public complaint at the time, as 
I recall, for flagrant monopoly is not well 
thought of when it threatens the welfare 
of babies by control of their principal 
food. In tinte, complaint was lodged by 
the Department of Justice and eventu- 
ally, hearings having been held, Judge 
Holtzoff of the district court declared 
that the Embassy purchase was in viola- 
tion of the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts and ordered the Maryland- 
Virginia Milk Co-op to divest itself 
thereof, 

But, Mr. Speaker, as you probably 
know, the managers and leaders and at- 
torneys of farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions do not easily give up the advantages 
and special privileges that they have been 
given. Having grown to corporations 
that rival many big proprietary compa- 
nies, they still have the colossal nerve 
to say that they are little, struggling 
partnerships. Admitting that the rank 
and file of their farmer members get less 
than $10 a year in patronage dividends, 
they still have the effrontery to ask Con- 
gress to tax those little farmers on paper 
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that the courts have found without value 
now or in the foreseeable future. And on 
fat earnings they pay little or no Fed- 
eral income tax, though parasitically 
they expect and demand service and pro- 
tection and subsidies from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

You may wonder why I have brought 
this matter up at this time. Let me tell 
you. 

About 2 months ago similar bills pro- 
posing to put farmer co-ops into whole- 
sale and retail business were introduced 
in the House and in the Senate. The 
Senate bill, S. 2014, was blindly titled 
“A bill to clarify and amend the Capper- 
Volstead Act (42 Stat, 388, 7 U.S.C, 291- 
292), and for other purposes.” The 
House bill, H.R. 7391, was “to authorize 
farmers and other producers of agricul- 
tural products and/or their associations 
to own and operate agricultural sales 
outlets, and for other purposes.” 
Strangely, both bills were referred to the 
Agriculture Committees—not, as would 
have seemed much more proper, to the 
Judiciary Committees. 

S. 2014 was considered—God save the 
mark—by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
No hearings were held, though the mat- 
ter was one of considerable national im- 
portance, And the bill was reported to 
the Senate, though some members of the 
full Senate committee had never even 
heard of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, to tell most of the rest 
of the story, let me present the news ac- 
count which was printed on Monday, July 
20, in the Washington Daily News, and, 
I hope, in all other Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers from coast to coast. The headline, 
significantly, read, “Committee Acts Se- 
cretly: Retailers Here Fight Co-op Bill.” 

The article read as follows: 

Manager Joseph Cotter of Hyattsyille’s 
Harvey Dairy said today his company and 
other local milk retallers are fighting a bill 
which might save Washington's big dairy 
farm cooperative several million dollars, 

It sneaked through the Senate Agriculture 
Committee last week without hearings. 

It would virtually wipe out District Court 
Judge Alexander Holtzon's ruling of January 
80, 1959, ordering the Maryland and Virginis 
Milk Producers’ Association to sell Embassy 
Dairy of 1620 First Street NW. 

Judge Holtzof! held that the big co-op 
bought the Embassy Dalry in 10954 to olimi- 
nate competition from farmers who supplied 
Embassy under its previous ownership. 

The co-op paid about $4 million for Em- 
bassy, and according to other retailers here. 
have not been able to make it earn a profit. 

Forced sale (ordered by Judge Holtzoſf 
within a year after January 30) might mean 
a big financial loss to co-op members, who 
financed the deal, 

But the bill reported July 14 by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee would get the co-op 
off the hook. 

The co-op appealed Judge Holtzof’s ruling 
to the Supreme Court, which agreed to re- 
view the case promptly. The Senate bill 
would be retroactive, wiping out Judge Holts- 
offs ruling’ and making Supreme Court ac- 
tion useless. 

It would give all farm co-ops almost com- 
plete frecdom to buy and operate retail out- 
lets for their products with exemption from 
antitrust laws. 

Justice Department opposed the bill in 2 
seven-page letter referring to the Embassy 
case, 
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Deputy Attorney General Lawrence E. 
Welsh wrote the committee that this legisla- 
tion would “have the effect of legitimizing 
an acquisition heid to have been in violation 
of sections of Federal antitrust laws. 
It acquisitions such as this. are legitimized, 
cooperatives. can deny actual or potential 
marketing facilities to other cooperatives 
or farmers simply by buying the facilities.” 

Acting Agriculture Secretary True D. Morse 
Riso opposed the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, Senate Report 528, which 
was submitted when S. 2014 was reported 
out of committee, confirms the state- 
ment in the Washington Daily News 
that this proposed legislation is pri- 
Marily for the benefit of monopolistic 
action by the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Cooperative, though it sets the 
Stage for widespread co-op acquistions. 

The decisions of the court— 


Says the report 

cast doubt upon past and prospective ac- 
Qulsitions of facilities by many and varied 
farmer cooperatives. © * * The bill would 
make it clear that they may acquire facili- 
ties to carry out such activities from what- 
ever source and would remove any question 
concerning past acquistions.” 


The report further states— 


5 It does not appear that enactment of the 
u would result in any additional Federal 
expenditure, 


But you may note that no mention is 
Made of the loss from Treasury revenues 
of taxes heretofore paid not only by the 
Em Dairy, which used to be a big 

yer, but all other wholesale and re- 
tail outlets that the cooperatives can ac- 
Quire, by fair means or foul. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 2014 will presumably 
come before the Senate for action very 
don. It should be defeated: First, be- 
cause e i iniquitous legislation; second, 

Was sneakily offered and was 
reported in hopeful secrecy: third, be- 
peter it proposes to set up a monopolistic 
pom under which the Federal income 

rolls can be raided again and again 
ae Paar fourth, because it would be 
in ‘an, unseemly for the majority party 
fen Esth Congress, which is so violent 
7 ts objections to even the least ap- 
8 to monopoly among taxpaying 
ae ea to condone and foster mo- 

poly among the cooperatives. 

1 7391 is still in the hands of the 
hare Agriculture Committee. I hope 
— it win be quietly shelved and for- 
the D the Justice Department and 


partment of Agriculture have 
recommended. 


—ů— — 


Milwaukee Sentinel Says Factfinding 
Board Is Needed in Steel Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


op 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ik Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
- REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is sig- 
piftcant that, across the Nation, there 
8 growing recognition of the need for 
me kind of impartial factfinding and 
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fact-reporting agency to help bring 
about a settlement, in the public interest, 
of such disputes as the present steel 
strike 


The following editorial, from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel of Tuesday, July 21, 
1959, expresses the view that a factfind- 
ing board is needed in the steel strike, 
so that the public can be given the true 
facts, evaluate them, and let public 
opinion influence the settlement of the 
dispute: 

Sram THOUGHTS 

In an atmosphere of deepening pessimism 
Federal Mediator Joseph F. Finnegan re- 
sumes this week his efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the steel strike. 

Prospects are dismal. The strike is piling 
up huge losses for the industry and workers. 
It is already biting into railroads, coal mines, 
trucking, river barges, and Great Lakes car- 
riers, and causing layoffs of thousands of 
men. 

Public opinion in this country can exert 
tremendous influence in settling any dis- 
pute. In order to exert it fairly, it ls impor- 
tant to know the facts. In a matter of this 
kind, obscured by technological, economic, 
and financial considerations, it is important 
not only to know them but to have an im- 
partial evaluation of them. What we have 
now are two sets of arguments, one support- 
ing the position of the industry, the other 
that of the union. 

For these reasons we disagree with the et- 
titude of President Eisenhower that a fact- 
finding bonrd is not necessary. We think it 
is. 

We also disagree with the suggestion of 
Steel Union President McDonald that Chief 
Justice Warren name an impartial chairman 
of a three-man board, the others to be cho- 
sen separately by union and industry. 

Justice Warren is a controversial figure, 
which would limit public confidence in any 
choice he made, supposing he agreed to 
make one. In addition he sits on the Court 
to which litigation in the strike might be 
appealed and, therefore, he should not be 
even remotely connected with it. 

A rensonable solution would be for the 
union and industry to name thelr members 
of the board and then for these two, each 
with n veto power over the other, to get to- 
gether and sclect an impartial chairman. 
If one or the other used the veto to stall, it 
would soon become a matter of public 
knowledge and rebuke. 

It is our opinion the chairman should be 
outside Government, experienced in labor- 
management affairs and with a record of 
fairness In which the public could put their 
trust. It would be an ordcal—there is no 
doubt about that—but one undertaken in 
the service of us all. 


Mr. Speaker, while I perhaps might use 
a different method of choosing a fact- 
finding board, I heartily agree with the 
Sentinel’s basic premise that an im- 
partial agency should be created to get 
the facts on prices, wages, profits and 
other factors involved in the steel dis- 
pute, and to give the facts to the public 
so that the weight of an informed public 
opinion can be brought to bear in this 
dificult situation whose outcome will 
affect every citizen of our country. 

Furthermore, although the steel strike 
is today’s main matter of economic con- 
cern, tomorrow's may be quite different. 
Clearly there is a need for a continuing, 
meaningful anti-inflationary policy of 
which a major ingredient must be an im- 
partial, continuing factfinding body 
which can give the public the full facts, 
and let the weight of public opinion be 
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brought to bear, in cases of price in- 
creases, and associated wage increases, 
which may tend to be inflationary or to 
otherwise disrupt our national economy. 

This is a major feature of my bill, H.R. 
6263, which has been reported favorably 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 


tions and is pending in the Committee on 


Rules. A companion measure by Sena- 
tor Josern S. CLARK is before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The need for this legislation becomes 
more evident as each day passes, 


Are These Men Doomed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Times News, published 
at Twin Falls, Idaho, and dated July 15, 
1959. 

The editorial follows: 

ARE THESE MEN DOOMED? 

COPE has fired its opening gun in the 
1960 campaign. The AFL-CIO's Committee 
on Political Education has issued its first 
blacklist of seven Senators it says must not 
be reelected. 

Their sin was voting against plugging 
what COPE calls some tax loopholes and 
against some increases in welfare payments 
from the U.S. Treasury. The loopholes pro- 
posals would have put an arbitrary ceiling 
on expense accounts regardless of the nc- 
tual expenses, and disposed of some of the 
highly technical depreciation allowances. 

COPE continues to insist that no one 
should be allowed to sit in Congress unless 
he is willing to help spend the Government 
into bankruptcy and heip tax business en- 
terprises into bankruptcy. Meanwhile, the 
unions it represents follow in thelr own 
business dealings the principle that you 
trim your budget to fit your income. They 
jealously guard unlimited expense accounts 
for many of their officers. 

And COPE is getting ready to wage its 
biggest political fight so far when the coun- 
try is making up its mind about the 1960 
candidates, reserving ita support for the 
taxers and spenders. COPE has learned 
nothing from the great public outcry 
against Government spending that has 
forced.Congress to cut back many pet gire- 
awny projects. It has ignored the several 
polls which have shown that union mem- 
bers are much concerned about inflation. 

All things being equal, we doubt whether 
the condemned seyen have much to worry 
about as the result of being slated for purg- 
ing by COPE. The list, bipartisan, contains 
the names of several senior Senators of ccn- 
siderable distinction. 

COPE's blacklist: 

WILLIS Rovertson, Democrat, of Virginia, 
Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, Cart Curtis, Republican, of Nebruska, 
THomas MARTIN, Republican, of Iowa, Karn 
E. Menor, Republican, of South Dakota. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALE, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, and ANDREW ScHOEFPEL, Republi- 
can, of Kansas. 

We think the voters of their States will 
prove that other factors weigh more heaylly 
than COPE’s condemnation of careful 


spenders. 
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In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to invite the attention of 
Members of this body to my remarks 
of Tuesday, July 8, 1958, appearing on 
pages 13178 and 13179 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorpD concerning the activities 
of this same COPE in my State and the 
fact that a union member was told by 
COPE to withdraw from a congressional 
race because he had not conformed with 
COPE’s constitution, 

In view of this latest political activity 
by COPE, I believe it is of increasing im- 
portance that the Members of the Con- 
gress acquaint themselves with COPE, 
its constitution, and its purposes. 


Mr. President in Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Rxconb, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
by Frank L. Remington which appeared 
in the Columbia Knights of Columbus 
magazine for July 1959. 
Mn. PRESIDENT IN RETIREMENT 
(By Frank L. Remington) 


Upon the occasion of the dedication of the 
Truman Library not long ago in Independ- 
ence, Mo., the only two living ex-Presidents 
of the United States were exchanging views. 
“What,” inquired Harry Truman, is the role 
of a former President?" 

Mr. Herbert Hoover pondered the question 
thoughtfully for a few moments. Then he 
replied in half-serious levity: "The only thing 
for an old President to do is take pills and 
dedicate libraries.” 

It is true that Messrs. Truman and Hoover 
have each dedicated a library in his name, 
and also both doubtless gulp pilis on occa- 
sion. It is equally true, however, that these 
two former White House residents maintain 
enthusiastic interests during their retire- 
ment. 

In January 1961, President Dwight Elsen- 
hower will join the ranks of the exclusive 
ex-Chief Executive of the United States fra- 
ternity. He is probably already wistfully con- 
templating settling down permanently on his 
Gettysburg farm. 

Over the years many ideas have been ad- 
vanced about what former Presidents should 
do. Recommendations have ranged all the 
way from making them nonyoting members 
of the Senate to relegating them to "digni- 
fied decrepitude.” Actually, an ex-Presi- 
dent’s knowledge and know-how are valuable 
and his abilities should be put to use for 
the good of the Nation. 

Up to President Eisenhower's administra- 
tion, 25 of the 32 men who occupied the 
White House have lived an average of 11 
years after laying down the reins of Gov- 
ernment, This is somewhat longer than the 
average man has carried on in retirement. 

Some of the ex-Presidents have expe- 
rienced difficulty in stepping from the 
country’s highest position to relative ob- 
security. Others have made the shift with 
surprising adaptability. An ex-President 
faces all the duties of a private citizen with- 
out realizing many of his privileges. He is 
constantly hounded by the public, So many 
Pilgrims beat a path to former President 
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Andrew Jackson's door to obtain autographs 
and locks of his hair as cherished mementos 
that Old Hickory“ saved barber’s clippings 
for this purpose. 

Souvenir hunters continually dog Messrs. 
Truman and Hoover. Mr Hoover reports 
that the avidness of memento seekers 
reaches ridiculous proportions. “They ask 
for doorknobs, old socks, spoons, old pipes, 
even my old spectacies.” 

At a conservative estimate Mr. Hoover 
figures he’s signed some half-million auto- 
graphs. Now he gives them only to children. 
One of his favorite stories, which he likes to 
tell on himself, concerns a youthful auto- 
graph hunter. The youth accosted the ex- 
President as he stepped from his New York 
residence in the Waldorf-Astoria hotel and 
asked for two copies of his autograph. 

Mr. Hoover was glad to oblige, but asked, 
“Why do you want two"? 

“Well, sir.“ the youngster replied rather 
sheepishly, “a friend of mine said if I get 
two of yours he'll trade me one of Ted 
Williams’."” 

Awhile back ex-President Truman face- 
tiously avowed his intention of running for 
President again when he is 90. Actually, a 
number of former Presidents did return to 
politics. John Quincy Adams served in 
Congress for 17 years after his presidential 
tenure. 

After the White House, Andrew Johnson— 
the only impeached President—vindicated 
himself by his election to the U.S. Senate. 
In his bid for reelection, Grover Cleveland 
was so disappointed in his defeat by Ben- 
jamin Harrison that he ran again 4 years 
later and was elected. He remains the only 
President to serye two nonconsecutive terms. 

After the years of preoccupation with 
politics that usually precede a President's 
election, he finds it almost impossible to 
return to his profession or business. Most 
of the ex-Presidents had their fill of politics 
and followed other pursuits. Some became 
best-selling authors. Both Hoover and Tru- 
man are widely published writers. 

Calvin Coolidge wrote little pieces for the 
newspapers, though he seldom could be pre- 
valled upon to speak. When asked about 
his well-known reticence for public utter- 
ances, Silent Cal“ replied: “If you don't say 
anything, you can't be called upon to re- 
peat it.” 

Some of the ex-Presidents turned to edu- 
cation, Ex-President Millard Fillmore be- 
came the first chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. Rutherford Hayes was elected a 
trustee at Ohio State University. Harry 
Truman regularly lectures at various colleges. 
William Howard Taft in his 17 years after 
the White House taught at Yale for a period. 
Later he assumed the duties of Chief Justice 
of the U.S, Supreme Court. 

A former White House resident who at- 
tempts to take an active role in private busi- 
ness is usually charged, however falsely, with 
exploiting the high office he once held. 
Ulysses S. Grant, is the only ex-President who 
seriously tried to make a go of it in private 
business, His efforts met with dismal fail- 
ure. Grant was left penniless. 

To satisfy creditors, the Civil War hero 
and two-term President pawned the memen- 
toes of a lifetime: his swords, souvenirs, and 
gifts. His greatest battle was his final one. 
Struggling against the ravages of cancer, he 
wrote two volumes of memoirs to provide his 
family with funds. He drew his last breath 
4 days after reading the last page proof. 
The memoirs brought close to half a million 
dollars to his heirs, but Grant died in virtual 
destitution, 

Other ex-Presidents, too, were financially 
hard pressed in retirement. After leaving the 
White House, scholarly James Madison lived 
Tor 20 years in genteel poverty, Ex-President 
James Monroe sadly abandoned his debt- 
ridden plantation in Virginia and lived on 
the bounty of his son-in-law in New York. 
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Andrew Jackson left the White House with 
barely $90 in his pocket. Swallowing his 
pride, he accepted loans pressed on him by 
close friends. Haggard and crippled, Wood- 
row Wilson retired to a debt-free home only 
because admiring friends paid. the mortgage. 

Completely dedicated to public service, 
Thomas Jefferson neglected his private af- 
fairs. The generosity of a wealthy widow 
enabled him to meet the demands of Wash- 
ington shopkeepers, who might have thrown 
him into debtor’s prison when he left the 
White House. In retirement, he sold land 
and mortgaged Monticello, his estate, to the 
hilt. To obtain additional funds, he sold his 
priceless collection of books, which became 
the foundation for the Library of Congress. 

Fortunately, neither of the two living ex- 
Presidents is a candidate for the poorhouse. 
Mr, Hoover has a tremendous net worth built 
up in the years when he was the world's No. 1 
engineer. Mr. Truman's memoirs and other 
writings assure him a competence. 

Never again will an ex-President of the 
United States know the grinding, shameful 
poverty of Ulysses S. Grant or Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Federal legislation that went into 
the statute books in 1958 guarantees an an- 
nual pension of $25,000 to all former Presl- 
dents. 

Some of the ex-Presidents were plagued 
with bitterness and sickness, while others 
enjoyed surprisingly good health, For a spell, 
post-presidential problems so overwhelmed 
Franklin Pierce that he became an alcoholic, 
His overindulgences made the former Presi- 
dent a frequent spectacle as he wandered 
about the streets. 

Despite his financial difficulties Thomas 
Jefferson remained in excellent health until 
death overtook him in his 85th year. He 
attributed his remarkable physical condition 
to his daily ritual of soaking his feet in a 
tub of ice water. 

Benjamin Harrison enjoyed a robust phy- 
sique throughout his life. In retirement, the 
dignified ex-President frequently pedaled his 
bicycle along Indiana roads, At the age of 
70 he gave the following key to his health: 
“I have taken but one dose of medicine in 
30 years and that was forced on me unnec- 
essarily, * * * I never smoked or chewed 
tobacco. I never knew Intoxication. 
Throughout all my public life I maintained 
the same regularity and systematic habits of 
living to which I have previously been ac- 
customed, I never allowed my usual hours 
of sleep to be interrupted.” 

Ex-Presidents Millard Fillmore and Benja- 
min Harrison, both widowers, found romance 
and married after the White House, Near- 
ing 63, Benjamin Harrison wooed and wed 
the 38-year-old niece of his first wife. They 
had one chiid, a daughter, born the year 
after their marriage. 

Some of the ex-Presidents have indulged 
in feuds with their successors, like the fa- 
Miliar animosity now existing between Presi- 
dent Elsenhower and Harry Truman, Per- 
haps John Adams, the second President, set 
the pattern for this petty pastime waen he 
wrathfully called George Washington, his 
predecessor, an old muttonhead.” 

Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt barraged 
his successor, William Howard Taft, with 
letters of advice on every concelvable sub- 
ject—even to tell him not to allow himself 
to be publicized as playing golf, Taft usu- 
ally ignored Teddy's gratuitous counsel. 

At an age when many men would choose 
slippers and the rocking chair, the two living 
ex-Presidents continue to live busy and 
fruitful lives. They are retired, but only 
from the field of active politics. Mr. Tru- 
man's office is in the Truman Library in In- 
dependence, Mo. At 75, he retains a con- 
suming interest In politics and is much in 
demand as aspeaker. He also writes articles 
for a newspaper syndicate and carries on a 
voluminous correspondence, 
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Halfway through his eighties, Mr: Hoover 
has slowed down a bit, but carries on a pro- 
gram that would stegger the average man 
of half his age. Writing, making an occa- 
sional speech, and directing work for a host 
of philanthropic organizations, he still puts 
in a good 12- to 15-hour workday. 

As he plans for his years after the White 
House, President Eisenhower—or anyone else 
who faces retirement—can well emulate the 
leads of Messrs. Truman and Hoover. Mr. 
Hoover isa prime example of his own philos- 
ophy of retirement: “There's no joy to be 
had from retirement except some kind of 
Productive work. Otherwise you will degen- 
erate into talking to everybody about your 
pains and pills and income tax * * *.” 

Mr. Truman continues to live by the for- 
Mula that has guided him most of his life: 
Tassie hard, walk fast, sleep light, and 
relax.“ 


Integration in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Morton Puner, 
€ditor of Bulletin, a publication of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
Mr. Puner’s article appeared in the New 
Leader, January 12, 1959, issue, 

INTEGHATION IN THE ARMY 
(By Morton Puner) 

One of the great dramas In the American 
Tace relations dilemma has been staged 
thousands of miles from the United States. 
Since 1948, the Department of Defense has 

N integrating installations throughout the 
World. In the past five years, yirtually every 
Engle Problem, fear and specter concerning 
Rtegration has been coped with by the 

my, Alr Force, and Navy: 
mew can segregated units best be broken 
5 85 dompat- ready integrated ones? Is an 

88 force more effective? 

15 des integration mean forced social mix- 
Py 55 the races; does it lend to such things 
ars terracial dancing, interracial sexual re- 

ons, interracial marriage and “mongreli- 
rat lon of the races?" 5 


8 does integration agect basic atti- 
es? To what extent does a law (or in 
ae tase, a Presidential order) help whites 
o work to lay to- 
Sether—and like tt? 5 
Des oMiclally-imposed int ti 
K! egration mean 
N to the right of privacy, an end to a 
kriende 108 — Ad his: children's choice—of 


8 nap answers to these nud related ques- 
ezeta 25 recently made a two-month, 9,000- 
theres p to some 25 U.S, Army bases and 
Europe es communities in Europe, 
this ik felt, offered a better Inboratory for 


other ares, Study than the United States or 


troops. Por 
about them 1 


of the world where we have 
x 885 pe, while the society 
white, Americans are relieved 
of 
are tee 5 stresses ond restrictions: they 
tom, e as conscience, not just cus- 
All the Americans 1 
o met are, in one way 
tite coat affected by Presidential Execu- 
ots rder 9981 Which, 10 years ago, set the 
nity t of equality of treatment and opportu- 
wit 72 all persons in the armed services 
Seay regard to race, color, religion, or 
Station” Origin.” In the carly 1950's, inte- 
n was completed in Defense Depart- 
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ment installations throughout the world. 
Today Negroes, who make up about 10 per- 
cent of our uniformed population, eat, sleep, 
and train with white troops, and attend 
the same service schools and clubs. About 
2.7 million Americans are in uniform; 1.3 
million civilians work for the Defense De- 
partment. In addition, wives, children, and 
other dependents have been subject to in- 
tegration in their education and social lives. 

The Army bases I visited in Germany, 
Italy, and France comprise nearly a tenth 
of all Defense Department personnel. In 
Germany, where the bulk of American troops 
and their families are stationed, the bases 
I visited were Heidelberg, headquarters of 
the U.S. Army in Europe (USAREUR), and 
Stuttgart, Seventh Army headquarters. In 
Italy it was Verona, headquarters for the 
Southern European Task Force (SETAF); 
in France, Orleans, headquarters for the 
Army's Communications Zone (COM-Z). 

I had free access to all unclassified Army 
facilities, to training fields, and barracks, 
service clubs, and post exchanges. A large 
percentage of Army families manage to keep 
Intact overseas; nurseries, schools, hospitals, 
restaurants, and garden-apartment develop- 
ments are important Army facilities abroad 
too. I also had access to all these—and to 
the emotions and responses of Americans 
to. integration. 

Social problems: How does the Army han- 
die interracial dancing, which seems about 
as disturbing to partisans of segregation as 
most other social aspects of an integrated 
society? Officers’ clubs are open to all com- 
missioned men regardless of race. At an 
officers’ club dance, is a white officer's wife— 
no matter what her own feelings—under 
compulsion to dance with every Negro officer 
who asks her to? Is a Negro officer compelled 
to dance with, say, his white colonel’s lady? 

Colonel Quirey was formerly commanding 
officer of the now deactivated e8th Airborne 
Anti-Alrcraft Battalion in Southern Ger- 
many. Because it included an old segre- 
gated unit, almost a third of Its officers were 
Negroes. At the battalion’s first dance In 
Germany, the colonel assumed that all his 
officers would ask his wife to dance—an 
Army custom at the first dance at a new 
base. But not a single Negro oficer came 
up to Mrs. Quirey. 

“My wife and I knew what had happened.“ 
the colonel said. She's from Georgia, I'm 
from Kentucky. The Negro officers hnd not 
asked her to dance bechuse they were afraid 
of embarrassing us.“ But before the second 
dance one Negro officer asked the ‘colonel, 
in private. whether it would be all right If 
he arked Mrs. Quirey to dance, “I snid cer- 
tainly, and he did. They danced together 
and the Negro officers had thelr cue.” A 

A few white officers who discussed the 
dance with Colonel Quirey felt that he had 
imposed a burden on them. Wouldn't their 
wives now be obliged to dance with Negroes 
too? Colonel Quirey said there Is no such 
compulsion; each man and his wife are free 
to do exactly as their taste dictates. This 
principle seems to apply generally among 
Officers and their wives. Of course, this 
leaves room for prejudice to operate, but 
prejudice plays less and less of a role as 
whites und Negroes serve together longer. 

Nevertheless there is no pell-mell, mass 
social mixing of the races. The pattern of 
off-duty integration in the Army is directly 
related to the cultural and social level of 
each soldier, and to what he fs looking for 
in the way of after-hours fun. 

In Paris, GIs rarely integrate when they 
go to the honky-tonks of Montmartre. At 
the level of the German gasthaus—where, in 
venerable tradition, GIs do full-scale re- 
search on the quality of German beer there 
is little or no integration. Moselstrasse, near 
the Frankfurt main railroad station, fs a 
street filled with bars with such American 
names us City, Dolly and New York. At one 
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end, it has three bars whose clientele con- 
sists solely of Negro GIs. The rest of the 
many bars along the street are filled with 
white soldiers only. 

On higher social and cultural levels there 
is much more off-duty integration. To- 
gether white and Negro GIs listen to the 
summer opera in Verona, together they play 
soccer against the still-superior European 
teams, together they walk in Frankfurts ex- 
quisite Palmengarten on a Sunday afternoon, 

Such contacts between white and Negro in 
the Army abroad are far more frequent than 
in civilian life at home. They develop nat- 
urally from extensive association at work 
and in barracks life. “More and more, these 
Gays, you find that a white family will come 
to a Negro family, a Negro to a white, for 
help in times of emergency," Colonel 
Quirey told me. 

The last-ditch argument of the segrega- 
tionist is that integration leads to interracial 
sex and marriage. How would you like your 
sister to marry a Negro?” has become almost 
a classic rhetorical question. Does integra- 
tion in the Army—on and off duty—lead to 
intermarringe between whites and Negroes? 
The question was much discussed when in- 
tegration first went into effect, but today it 
is hardly an issue. To find out why, I sought 
to determine Army practice and experience 
with Interracial marriages. 

I asked Col. Wayne L. Hunter, chief chap- 
lain of the 7th Army, how he and his staff 
counsel Negro soldiers and white girls who 
intend to marry. Basically, he said, they 
treat interracial marriages the same as inter- 
faith marriages, in which the chaplains 
counsel on matters of baptism, circumcision, 
and other rites. The Army informally tries 
to provide Negro chaplains to counsel Negro 
soldiers when possible. Chaplains, white or 
Negro, neither encourage nor discourage such 
marriages. But the white girl will be told 
about various. hazards to successful inter- 
racial marriages, for example, laws against 
miscegenation in Southern States. (The 
Department of Defense abides by State laws 
on miscegenation; a Negro soldier returning 
with a white bride will be assigned to a base 
in a State where his marriage is permitted.) 
Then the coupie has to wait 6 months before 
marrying. 

During and immediately after World War 
II. many white European girls became brides 
of GIs, some of them Negroes. But with 
European economic recovery, such marriages 
have become less frequent, In Washington, 
a Pentagon official, a Negro, told me that 
interracial marriages in the Army abroad are 
now rare. “And often there is something 
sociologically extreme about them—they 
seem to be end-of-the-road marringes for 
both parties and they usually don't work 
out,” be sald. In many cases, the girl cuts 
loose as soon as she gets her bearings in the 
States. It often becomes clear to the soldier 
that she married him just to get away from 
a miserable life.” A 

Formal integration, the records show, has 
little bearing ou the type or number of in- 
terracial marriages. For one thing, equal 
opportunity in education and jobs, as offered 
in the integrated Army, has given the Negro 
soldier a new pride in himself and in his 
race. The question, “How wouid you lke 
your sister to marry a Negro?,” becomes two- 
edged. In a barracks discussion on the sub- 
ject, I overheard one Negro sergeant say to 
another—with only a bit of jrony—"How 
would you like your sister to marry a white 
man?“ 

In turn, the white soldier, under Integra- 
tion, has come to accept Indlyidual Negroes 
as his friends. This does not mean that he 
has any newly awakened desires to marry a 
Nogro or any preference that his sister marry 
one. It does mean that he has a new un- 
derstanding of Negrocs and is able to put 
unwarranted fears in their proper place, Me 
is apt to answer the rhetorical “How would 
you like your sister to marry a Negro?” with 
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the just as rhetorical She can say no, can't 
she?” 

Negro observations: I found that Negro 
soldiers are the best barometer of social 
changes brought about through integration, 
They are most affected by it so they are also’ 
most sensitive to the attitudes of the ma- 
jority around them. The observations of 
two Negroes, Lt. Col. Lester McCants in Ger- 
many, and Louis Outlaw in Italy, are rep- 
resentative of what I was told by almost 
every one of the Negroes to whom I spoke. 

Colonel McCants, who has been in the 
Army since 1941, has gone through the 
whole desegregation process. Today he com- 
mands the 7th Army Air Field base near 
Stuttgart. More than 470 officers and men, 
white and Negro, serve under him, Colonel 
McCants piloted the six-seater L-23 which 
took me from Germany over the Alps to 
Italy, His crew consisted of a warrant of- 
ficer and an enlisted man, both white. The 
three men had flown together many times 
and there was no awareness of race. Colonel 
McCants was clearly the responsible person 
aboard the plane, the most experienced, and 
the boss. 

Colonel McCants lives in Stuttgart with his 
family; integration has given them all a new 
kind of life. He enjoys his tour in Germany 
and believes that the German attitude to- 
ward Negroes is “pretty good, contrary to the 
effect that Hitler intended.” 

He had to think hard to recall recent in- 
cidents concerning race in Army life. He 
finally thought of one. Army families often 
join in songfests, As white and Negroes sing 
along together, they frequently come to 
songs like “Old Folks at Home“ with its 
words: “Oh, darkies, how my heart grows 
weary, far from the old folks at home.” He 
knows that some of his white friends are 
embarrassed when they realize they are 
using the offensive term “darkies.” An 
officer's wife once apologized for it. Colonel 
McCants told her that he knows the song is 
basic Americana. No need at all to be 
embarrassed,” he said. 

Louise Outlaw is the tall, stately wife of 
Warrant Officer LeRoy Outlaw, Quartermaster 
at SETAF in Verona and the only Negro of- 
fiter stationed there, Inevitably, she says, 
the subject of race relations in the United 
States crops up in her talks with Europeans: 
“Some people say to me, when they learn 
that I'm an American Negro, Oh, I'm sorry 
fcr you.’ I tell them not to feel sorry for 
me. Im glad I'm an American, proud of 
my race and of the progress we've made in 
the United States. I try to tell them that 
the problems of desegregation they read 
about—if they think them through—are 
really symptoms of that progress.“ 

Mrs. Outlaw feels that being a Negro gives 
her an opportunity both to help Europeans 
understand Americans and help other 
Americans understand Negroes. One of her 
best friends in Verona is a white woman 
from Texas who told her, “Honey, I could 
hang my head in shame when I think of the 
things I thought and said about Negroes in 
the past.” She believes that such candor is 
an American virtue, a basic help in getting 

to know and like us. “I visited 
the World's Fair at Brussels and saw the 
American exhibit,” she said. “I think that 
One of our smaller displays there was most 
effective, the one called ‘America’s Un- 
finished Business,’ which faces up fully to 
our problems in democracy. This kind of 
honesty affects Europeans deeply.” 

The Outlaws have been married 15 of War- 
rant Officer Outlaw's 17 years in service. 
They lived in Tennessee and Washington, 
D.C., before coming to Europe. The Inte- 
grated Army years have been the best years 
of their lives. “Now there are no longer the 
initial barriers and hostilities in 
friends,” Mrs. Outlaw said. “People have 
known Negroes before; they're most apt to 
judge each Negro, to be friendly or not on 
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the basis of his character and personality— 
not his skin color.” 

Integration doesn't mean forced and in- 
discriminate mixing, she pointed out. “I 
keep an eye on my children’s choice of 
friends; I want them to be with people of 
certain standards of honesty and goodness. 
But we just don't judge by the prejudiced 
values of religion or color.” She under- 
stands the thousand ways and hurts of prej- 
udice. “Sometimes, I hear a friend refer 
to the Italians as ‘guineas.’ I tell her not to, 
that such terms hurt me as well as the 
Italians.” 

Mrs. Outlaw herself offers a case study of 
the influence of integration on social atti- 
tudes. She is the mother of three children, 
and a member of the SETAF Parent-Teach- 
ers Association for the American grade and 
high schools, consisting of 240 puplis. This 
spring, the PTA members—almost exclu- 
sively white—elected Mrs. Outlaw as their 
president. 

The consequences of integration can be 
both touching and ironic. A young Negro 
soldier, on his way from Vicenza to Milan 
to meet his wife who had just arrived from 
the States, told me of his concern: In Italy, 
American soldiers with their familics live 
“on the economy” in apartments or homes 
alongside Italians, and they share in com- 
munity living. As a single soldier, the 
Negro had previously lived only in barracks, 
sheltered by the benign atmosphere of the 
integrated Army. Now he would be house- 
keeping with his wife and living with Ital- 
ians. He asked me, very earnestly, “How 
do you think they'll take to a Negro couple?” 

Negroes appear to be aware of the educa- 
tional lag from which they suffer and seem 
eager to lessen it. They are the most per- 
sistent and hard-working students at the 
various Army schools, technical and general. 
Above 14 percent of the Army's Negroes are 
now taking courses with the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute; the figure has more than 
doubled since integration went into effect, 
The percentage of whites taking such courses 
is about 9 percent. 

Negroes have also achieved a degree of 
rank and service barely envisaged during 
World War II. When the war ended, the 
percentage of Negro officers was 0.99 percent, 
Shortly after the war as more Negro than 
white officers chose to stay in service, it 
rose to 1 percent. Today, under integration, 
the figure is 3 percent. In the Seventh 
Army in Germany—our largest peacetime 
force. ever assembled on foreign soll—Ne- 
groes represent 4.8 percent of ali officers, 
10.24 percent of all enlisted men. 

There have been cases in the past of a 
white officer smarting under orders from a 
Negro and trying to avoid carrying them out. 
Today, almost universally, there seems to be 
quiet and complete accepance of the idea that 
if a Negro officer reaches a command rank, 
he has earned it thoroughly and is entitled 
to all its priviliges and authority, 

Negroes make up about 10 percent of all 
Armed Forces personnel, but they represent 
about 15 percent of all noncommissioned of- 
ficers. To achieve and keep these positions 
they must attend service schools, diligently 
and in large numbers. This they do, particu- 
larly in the guided missile and othcr techni- 
cal fields. 

These and related figures on whites and 
Negroes, incidentally, are hard to come by. 
Bookkeeping by race is becoming rare in De- 
fense Department installations, and mili 
orders are less apt to make use of racial desig- 
nations. There has been much Pentagon dis- 
cussion of the use of records by race in the 
integrated services. Generally, the attitude 
is that no basic rights are lost simply by ref- 
erence to race in service documents; the dam- 
age or gain is in the way such references are 
used. Racisl designations are no longer used 
in reporting statistics of civil or military 
crimes. But sometimes personnel officials 
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need to know the racial composition of 
troops in order to institute a form of benign 
quota; otherwise a unit might be assigned a 
preponderance of Negroes—or an insufficient 
number of them—and so take on the charac- 
ter of a segregated unit. 

Military performance: How does integra- 
tion affect military performance? During 
the Korean war, the Army sponsored studies 
in depth of the battle performance of mixed 
units. Nine out of ten white officers in Ko- 
rea rated integrated units equal to or better 
than all-white units in morale, courage, and 
teamwork in combat. Korea was the first 
great testing-ground for Negroes fighting In 
the integrated Army and they passed thelr 
test superbly. Now, 5 years after the armis- 
tice, I found that the veterans of the Korean 
war decidedly favor integration as a practical 
necessity. Sometimes, officers are almost 
evangelical about the military gain of inte- 
gration. 

Maj. Gen. Harvey Fischer, a West Pointer 
who comes from California, commanded 
SETAF in Italy. He expressed surprise at 
the question, “How do you rate integrated 
units in combat?" “I had the privilege of 
serving in Korea,” he said. “I've seen inte- 
grated troops in action. What's the difer- 
ence if a man is black or white? Heart is 
heart, blood is blood, muscle is muscle. Of 
course integrated units are at least as good 
as all-white ones in combat,” 

Lt. Col, Wiltz Bethancourt, who comes 
from Arizona and is now with the Seventh 
Army in Stuttgart, declared: “Unquestion- 
ably, integrated units are better In combat 
than segregated ones. Because of their en- 
vironment, many Negroes had to grow up 
physically tougher, better able to stand com- 
bat conditions. Now, under integration. we 
can pick our noncoms from the best of all 
races and make up better cadres.” 

The military being the military, Integra- 
tion in the Armed Forces is a fact and not 
a matter for controversy. But of 75 officers 
who had served in Korea, not one doubted 
the quality of integrated units in combat. 

Our allies' reactions: I visited Europe 
almost a year after the Little Rock school 
desegregation crisis. The photograph of a 
Negro being beaten to the ground near 
Central High School by a mob of howling 
whites had been featured prominently in 
most European newspapers in September 
1957. A yenr Inter, that image still re- 
mained in many minds, giving an ugly, dis- 
torted picture of American life. 

Integration in the Army clearly helps to 
correct this image in many ways. Many 
Germans respect the American Army as an 
efficient, well-disciplined fighting force. 
But they learn something else about Amer- 
ica when they see two American officers— 
one white, one Negro—descending together 
to the basement of their Army apartment 
building, huge bundles in hand. Their 
Saturday afternoon mission: The week's 
wash for their families in the basement 
laundry machines. 

In Paris, a woman writer, an antl- 
Communist intellectual, told me she would 
never visit the United States because she 
would be uncomfortable amid “the evi- 
dences of the bondage of sccond-class citi- 
zenship in which you keep your Negroes." 
One day she traveled with me to Orleans 
to the Army’s COM-Z headquarters. She 
toured the post exchange and snack bars, 
service and officers’ clubs. She saw the easy 
friendliness among Negro and white soldicrs, 
the casual acceptance of equality on both 
sides. She was astounded. An intelligent 
woman, she acknowledged that sho had 
judged without real evidence. 

In Italy, SETAF published an Italian per- 
sonnel manual for its 4,000 Italian employees. 
It provides identical privileges for Italian 
and American civilian workers, including 
maternity leave, a 6-hour day, 13th-month * 
bonuses—and an antidiacrimination clause. 
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Printed in Itallan and English, the manual 
makes U.S. Army—and Government—policy 
clear: “In accordance with the policy of the 
U.S. Government of nondiscrimination for its 
citizen employees, this same policy to the 
extent legally possible is extended to Italian 
employees of SETAF.“ 

The manual sets up machinery for investi- 
gating complaints and satisfying all persons 
who believe that they have been subject to 
discrimination because of “race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin,” with final decision 
to be made by the commanding general. Be- 
cause of these provisions—and the fact that 
they are enforced—the people concerned 
know that the Army means what it says 
about integration and equal opportunity. 
The 4,000 Italian employees at SETAF seem 
to be about the best good will ambassadors 
for America that I have ever met. 

Integration and prejudice: To what extent 
does integration do away with prejudice, 
not just during military service, but after 
it? The answer, I found, depends upon the 
breadth and type of individual expertence. 
In the end, it is personal knowledge of the 
acts and characters of people, white or Negro, 
that lowers the barriers of prejudice. 

Maj. John T. Martin, a Negro from New 
York, cites his experience with a white ofi- 
cer who served with him on court martial 

in Heidelberg. The officer was reared 

in Greenwood, Miss, attended the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and became & lawyer. 
After several years in the Army, the officer 
had a dilemma. The Army had given him 
new insights and attitudes. He did not know 
he could ever again return to Green- 
Wwood—fountainhead of the White Citizens 
S movement — where 95 percent of my 
tiends are council members." “As a matter 
in Conscience, I can no longer tolerate and 
ae with their prejudice,” he said. His wife 
* and suggested that they don't go back 

Greenwood. But a man's roots, spiritual 
8 economic, are strong. The dilemma still 
aces the white couple. 

Major Martin says that from this and 
bany Other experiences he has learned a 
5 ic lesson. Don't prejudge a white man 
705 his accent or by the name of his home - 

wn or State. 
PMc Problems that result from integra- 
tio are eyident in some parent-child rela- 

nships, At Army schools abroad for de- 
pendent children, integration is complete. 
PERE of school, parents can use whatever 
dna they favor in helping their chil- 
Sine Select their friends. The result is often 
a neng for the child whose parents will 
— him associate with Negroes after 
fate as He may become bamed and resent- 
3 his parents, of his school, or per- 
GE ¥, Of Negroes in general. The problem 

on one for some few parents and chil- 

. unha concomi 

of integration > tant of the process 


Integration also engenders. vital personal 
a0 so not only for the 8 but 
de 8 who think they are unprej- 
rationatt race heretofore been able to 
gation eir own preference for segre- 
Henk These are the people who believe 
ie eee Of opportunity in the abstract 
Who don't renlly care to live in an inte- 
Srated society, 
ee Army experience shows some of the 
W ae integration will eventually affect 


services At present, the armed 
lation ure more advanced in thelr race re- 
Pacha: than the rest of the United States. 
e it is uniquely fitting that this 
pe be so, that In one of the greatest 
> noone battles of our history, the Armed 

orces should be leading the way to victory. 
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Trinity Project: Representative Utt Spells 
Out Taxpayer’s Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


t. OF CALIFORNIA “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
7 the Chico, Calif., Enterprise-Record 
carried an editorial comment based on 
views of our colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr], regarding the 
Trinity project which is pertinent to 
consideration of this vital issue and par- 
ticularly relevant to U.S. taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. 

The editorial follows: 
WORTHWHILE READING ON TRINITY PROJECT 


A week or so ago, Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
sent a statement to Washington urging the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to ap- 
prove funds to get the Government started 
on Federal construction of the power fa- 
cilities on the Trinity River project. 

In his statement, Governor Brown assailed 
President Eisenhower's partnership plan, 
recommended by Secretary of Interior Fred 
Seaton, under which the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co, would build the power facilities (at 
its own expense) and buy falling water from 
the Government to generate power. 
(Senton's Department of Interior figures say 
partnership would save the Government 
more than $300 million.) 

In his statement against partnership, Gov- 
ernor Brown stressed that California is now 
underway on its vast water resources de- 
velopment program. But he reminded that 
the State can't do the job by itself. 

“This State must continue to seek assist- 
ance from the Federal Government such as 
it has appreciatively received in the past,“ 
Brown sald. He went on to voice his opinion 
that, “The State will not recelve this assist- 
ance to the maximum extent required if the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co, constructs the 
power elements of Trinity.” 

Along with his statement to the Senate 
committee, Governor Brown also sent tele- 
grams to Members of Congress urging them 
to work against the partnership plan. 

Representative James B. Urr, Republican, 
of Santa Ana, was one of the Congressmen 
receiving telegrams. As coauthor of a 
measure currently before Congress to ap- 
prove the partnership plan, Representative 
Urr is in possession of volumes of testimony 
which in past sessions have established the 
partnership idea as proper. 

A man who keeps the interest of the tax- 
payer always foremost in his mind, Repre- 
sentative Urr sent a return telegram to Gov- 
ernor Brown explaining some of the financial 
ungles—and possible consequences—of the 
Trinity power controversy. Urr's telegram 
to Governor Brown is worthwhile reading 
for all citizen-taxpayers: 

“Dear Governor: Regarding your telegram, 
I am glad the legislature has approved the 
California water resources development pro- 
gram. You say California must rely upon 
and hope for continued and increased Fed- 
eral participation. That the problem is 
rapidly becoming critical. This I realize. 

“The San Luis project is important to the 
development of the State program and you 
are asking the Federal Government for mil- 
lions of dollars. To implement this overall 
program will cost near $2 billion and re- 
quires not only cooperation of the Federal 
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and State governments but also financial 
assistance from private enterprise when it 
is ready, willing, and able to dssist. 

“Private development of the power facili- 
ties at Trinity (partnership) would save the 
Federal Government $300 million over the 
life of the contract—and yet you insist that 
the taxpayers install this facility and give 
the power away at one-half the cost of pro- 
auction to a few preferred customers, 

“The effect of this would be to completely 
deplete the surplus in the Central Valley 
project. This surplus was supposed to be 
used for additional water conservation and 
to divert it is a violation of the public trust, 

“The partnership development of the 
Trinity power resources would be a cash reg- 
ister which would pay the entire cost of the 
San Luis Reservoir, which is part of the 
overall Central Valley project. 

“Unless the Trinity power facility is taken 
off the backs of the taxpayers and made to 
work in behalf of the taxpayers (through 
partnership) I intend to oppose the San 
Luis Reservoir project before the Rules 
Committee and on the floor of the House as 
being an unnecessary expense to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers when the cost could well be 
paid from revenues and savings generated 
from private development of the power fa- 
cilities of Trinity. 

“James B. UTT, 
“Member of Congress.” 

In our mind, Representative Urr's tele- 
gram tersely sums up the issue. Federal 
construction (public power) at Trinity 
would be a money-losing venture for the 
taxpayer because the power would be sold 
to a few preference customers for less than 
the cost of production. This would frus- 
trate existing Federal law which says that 
power from projects should help pay the 
costs of the projecta—it is clear that selling 
power for less than it costs would produce 
no revenue. 

Partnership, on the other hand, would 
save the Government the cost of construct- 
ing the power facilities—and then wouid 
provide a steady income over the years 
through the purchase of falling water. 
This income would, of course, help pay the 
costs of the Trinity project and others, such 
as the San Luis Reservoir. 

Governor Brown and others who are plead- 
ing the cause of public power at Trinity 
should examine the issues more closely. 
Representative Urr's telegram should be 
must reading for all of them. 


Business Week Editors Evaluate Ways and 
Means Committee Interest Ceiling Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Reserve's predictions of disaster in the 
wake of the adoption of the Metcalf 
amendment to the Ways and Means 
Committee bill to raise the present 414- 
percent interest ceiling on long-term 
bonds have been quietly and firmly con- 
tradicted by a responsible spokesman 
for the business community. Business 
Week, in its July 18, 1959, issue, states 
that the administration’s and the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s stand on the amendment 
is puzzling in view of the constructive 
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nature of the amendment’s instruction 
to the Federal Reserve. 

The editorial follows: 

More FLEXInIIIrT IN Dest MANAGEMENT 

More heat than light has been apparent 
since the House Ways and Means Committee 
approved a bill that would lift the present 
arbitrary 414-percent ceiling on the interest 
rate the Government can pay on new issues 
of its bonds. Although the committee bill 
would give the Treasury substantially what 
it asked, there is now grave doublt that it 
will be passed, because the administration 
and the Federal Reserve are taking strong 
objection to it. 

The administration's attitude is somewhat 
puzzling. For the committee gave the ad- 
ministration what it most wanted—namely, 
greater freedom to conduct its debt manage- 
ment operations. 

To be sure, the victory was limited, but 
many experts had been sure that the admin- 
istration was headed for total defeat. The 
Democratic majority in Congress is not in 
sympathy with any more toward higher in- 
terest rates; yet it acceded to the adminis- 
tration’s request for a lifting of the ceiling. 
adding the proviso that the President take 
responsibility for doing so and limiting this 
freedom to a period of 2 years. 

These limitations do not seem too big a 
price to pay. Under present conditions, the 
‘Treasury has been severely handicapped. 
With the Federal Reserve pursuing an in- 
creasingly restrictive monetary policy, and 
with private borrowers stepping up their 
demands for credit, the Treasury has been 
completely frustrated, forced to confine it- 
self to selling short-term obligations. This 
has not only proved costly but is also poten- 
tially inflationary. 

The committee, headed by Representative 
Wusun Mrs, recognized that failure to act 
would place the onus for the Treasury's 
plight on Congress. It decided to give the 
Treasury greater freedom but placed the 
responsibility squarely on the White House. 
Given the political realities, this ls an un- 
derstandable compromise. 

But the President has objected both to the 
2-year limitation and to an additional 
amendment which suggests that the Federal 
Reserve should seek to assist the Treasury 
by more flexible open market operations 
when consistent with administering a sound 
monetary policy. 

This amendment has alarmed many falth- 
ful supporters of the Fed, who have inter- 
preted it as an allout attack on the inde- 
pendence of the central bank. 

There is nothing in the amendment itself 
to support such an extreme view, It is, in 
fact, a very moderate statement. It does not 
seek the restoration of the pegged market 
that made the Fed an engine of inflation. 
It does not lessen the Fed's authority, nor 
does it strip it of the weapons it possesses. 
It merely points out that it is the sense 
of Congress that the Fed's open-market 
operations should show greater flexibility. 

The implication is plain that the com- 
mittee feels the money managers have been 
unduly rigid in their insistence that in 
carrying out open-market operations the 
Fed should deal only in bills and should 
never buy or sell the longer-term securities. 
Many observers who can be counted as good 
friends of the Fed share this opinion of the 
“bills only” doctrine. Allan Sproul, former 
president of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, for example, recently criticized the 
money managers for their unswerving al- 
leglance to orthodox high church policies. 
Sproul thinks that the Fed should assist the 
Treasury's debt operations whenever it ap- 
pears necessary. 

This is the practice followed by every other 
central bank in the Western World. Only 
the Fed has followed a hands-off policy. 
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There is some hope that this attitude may 
be changing. The Fed is now at pains to 
point out that it really follows a bills usually 
policy rather than bills only. If this is the 
case, it can certainly live with the commit- 
tee’s amendment as easily as the Treasury 
can. 

HEART OF THE PROBLEM 


But some Fed supporters insist that Con- 
gress wants to curb the Fed's hard-won in- 
dependence. It cannot be denied that con- 
gressional critics haye frequently accused 
the Fed of acting as a fourth branch of 
government, responsible and responsive to 
no one. For its part, the Fed has taken the 
position it must remain free of administra- 
tion pressure; otherwise, it will revert to its 
position as a handmaiden of the Treasury. 
It draws support for its position by arguing 
that its authority derives Jrom Congress, not 
Trom the executive, 

Now the committee is seeking to make the 
Fed responsive to Congress. It is not seek- 
ing to put the Fed in a subordinate position 
but is indicating that. the Treasury's sub- 
ordinate position should be replaced by 
something approaching equality. 

We think there is merit in this position. 
The committee's solution is far from ideal, 
but even under the best of circumstances, it 
is doubtful that a perfect solution could be 
achieved. In recognizing that the U.S. 
Treasury deserves special treatment, the com- 
mittee has hit at the heart of the matter. 

The fact is that the national debt, which 
is close to $290 billion, can have an enormous 
influence on our economic position. To 
handcuff the debt managers, to treat their 
problem as if it were the same as that of any 
private borrower, is to accept a doctrinaire 
and unrealistic approach. The Treasury 
must have freedom, and the Fed should 
provide as much support and cooperation 
as possible—consistent with carrying out its 
own policy. The committee’s bill seeks to 
encourage it to do just that. 


Puerto Rican Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, July 25 
is a date of deep significance both for us 
here in the United States and for our 
fellow citizens in Puerto Rico. 

Just 64 years ago the landing of 
American forces on that island brought 
the Spanish control of Puerto Rico to an 
end, Exactly 54 years later, on July 25, 
1952, Puerto Rico adopted the constitu- 
tion by which it entcred into the unique 
and happy status of a commonwealth in 
union with the United States of Amer- 
ica. On this, the seventh anniversary 
of the founding of the Puerto Rican 
Commonwealth, it is indeed fitting that 
we should pause for a moment to pay 
tribute to our remarkable neighbors to 
the south with whom we have expe- 
rienced such a harmonious and fruitful 
association. 

Few people with so little prior expe- 
rience at self-rule have managed to rise 
to the challenge of democracy as quickly. 
Enjoying the external protection and 
support of the United States and un- 
hampered by internal interference, 
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Puerto Rico has achieved a record of 
political, social, and economic progress 
for which all Americans can be quite 
justly proud, 

In the area of political institutions, 
Puerto Rico has discovered, under the 
imaginative leadership of Gov. Luis 
Mufos-Marin, the rich implications of 
democracy when it is applied to new and 
unusual situations. Puerto Rico's dem- 
onstrated ability at self-government is 
a striking proof that there is no problem 
too great for a government dedicated to 
democratic ideals backed by the enthu- 
siastic support of its people. 

Many examples may be cited of 
Puerto Rico's progress. One important 
indication of achievement is the 50-per- 
cent reduction in illiteracy resulting 
from a school enrollment comparable to 
that of the United States. Another ex- 
ample is the fight against poverty which 
has produced an amazing fourfold in- 
crease in per capita income since 1940. 
Due to improvements in health condi- 
tions, medical facilities, and a general 
rise in the standard of living, the life 
expectancy of the peoples of Puerto Rico 
has risen sharply. Operation Bootstrap 
has taken Puerto Rico a long way along 
the road of self-improvement. New in- 
dustries are booming, and advances are 
being made ia employment, housing, and 
agricultural production. 

The key to this success can only be 
found in the Puerto Ricans themselves. 
Proud of their freedom, imbued with a 
deep sense of the dignity of the individ- 
ual, full of the joy of life which finds 
expression in music and dancing, our 
Puerto Rican neighbors have made for 
themselves a way of life which charms 
and fascinates the visitor from the 
mainland. Travelers invariably return 
home full of enthusiasm for the hard- 
working, energetic, irrepressible people 
of that beautiful island. 

Therefore, on this, the seventh anni- 
versary of the founding of the Common- 
wealth, we send our greetings and our 
good wishes to our compatriots in the 
Caribbean. May the recent successes of 
Puerto Rico be merely the prelude to a 
greater, more prosperous future. 


Red U.N. Doubleheader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article entitled “Red U.N. Double- 
header,” written by Alice Widener, 
which appeared in the July 17, 1959, 
issue of U.S.A. In my opinion, this arti- 
cle deserves the study of every Member 
of the Congress: 

Rep U.N. DOUBLEHEADER 
(By Alice Widener) 

What seemed to be on first reading an in- 
nocuous press release issued by United Na- 
tions Secretary General Hammarskjold, 
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June 19, turns out to be, on close scrutiny, 
& highly important document proving con- 
clusively: 

1. The U.N. Secretary General exercises 
dangerous dictatorial power in the selection 
of U.N. personnel; 

2. The Secretary General feels entirely 
free to appoint a Red to key posts in the 
administration of U.N. worldwide welfare, 
despite the fact that we put up more than 
a third of the money for it. 

The seemingly innocuous press release of 
June 19, 1959, began: “The Secretary Gen- 
eral has accepted with regret the resignation 
of Mehdi Vakil [of Iran] from the post of 
Secretary of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil * è > effective * * * August 20, 1959.” 

Then, after a few sirupy phrases, came the 
Announcement—bitter as gall to all friends 
of free enterprise—‘Wladyslaw R. Malinow- 
Ski will succeed Mr. Vakil as Secretary of 
the Economic and Social Council. Mr. 
Malinowski is of Polish nationality. * * * 

has served with the United Nations since 
April 1946, and has been occupying the post 
2 Head ot the Regional Commissions Section 

n the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs since July 1952, He will continue to 
exercise his present function together with 
his new responsibilities.” 
afr anyone familiar with U.N. Secretariat 
5 airs can see, Secretary General Hammar- 
cy Sys has appointed a Communist Pole to 
on enormously important new position, 
ich he will hold in addition to the key 
oe he has held for so long as chief of the 
lati Regional Economie Commissions for 
2 tin America, for Asia and the Far East, for 
ee and for Africa. 
Sonn takes in a rather large area of the 
rid. But now, in his new post, Mr. Ma- 
lnowski will exercise his sway as an eco- 
8 Overlord of the globe, having a major 
eat in policies affecting the use of U.N. 
ee unds and all kinds of social welfare 
vities mainly financed by U.S. taxpayers. 
again appalling situation highlights once 
tio the fact that though American na- 
SAN well-being depends on the triumph of 
aan Over socialism, our country is 
with ee to economic U.N. partnership 
Und Socialists bent on smashing capitalism. 
er U.N. rules, we must accept the Secre- 
5 „General's executive decisions regarding 
O's we among U.N. personnel. 
Hammarskjold's attitude in personnel 
Bae is nothing if not imperious. Re- 
thane Sources say that when U.S. Govern- 
insu bring facts about the extra- 
1 5 5 ar activities of Red U.N, personnel to 
dear ention, the Secretary General turns a 
author to the facts and castigates the U.S. 
Orities for their interference, 
app this bad situation, our Government 
sre to be helpless, Time and time again, 
of the TS Of Congress, responsible members 
Torm 9 and patriotic businessmen in- 
fe us, State Department (and Its agent, 
8 Mission to the U.N.) of their deep 
heey Over the activities of Socialist per- 

2 within the U.N, Secretariat. 

x: the protests are wholly unavailing. 
know tee Gare aoe exactly as he pleases, 
personnel 18 heii t to hire and fire U.N. 

are gxecutive position of the U.N, Secre- 

neral (regardless of the holder's 


ident: 
x arpoo t more and more becoming that of 


Secretary 
Polntment o 


OSO 
States. na 


General Hammarskjold’s ap- 
t Malinowski as Secretary of 
Bass in la face of the United 
: mmarskjold is well aware of 
W public opinion concerning Mr. 
nine Pos i. For example, the Saturday Eve- 
* — t (a magazine well described as an 
the sip habit) carried a lead editorial by 
1956 ie cine Spruille Braden, August 11, 

Akten mi Was captioned “Why Let United 
eign ureaucrats Dole Out American For- 

Aid?” and which stated: 
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“The Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC) sets basic policy for economic aid and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped na- 
tions. The heads of the various UN. Secre- 
tariat departments and committees * * * all 
have a say in distributing the funds. * * * 
Chief of the regional commissions section is 
Wladyslaw R. Malinowski, a Polish Commu- 
nist. eee 

“American taxpayers must decide whether 
they wish to promote legitimate American 
interests in foreign lands through private 
capital investment and loans, or to promote 
global socialism by permitting the vast sums 
contributed by American taxpayers to be ad- 
ministered by United Nations bureaucrats. 
It is difficult to believe that our people have 
so far forgotten the maxims of prudence 
as to favor handing over billions of their 
money to an international organization 
whose ideas on how to use it are unlikely to 
resemble ours.” 

In the face of the news about the appoint- 
ment of a new Red Secretary of ECOSOC, 
there are two major developments: 

1. Many members of the House and Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs Committees and Appro- 
priations Committees are fed up. They vow 
that the United States will soon take the 
only reprisal it can—that of cutting down 
on and eventually cutting out U.S. funds for 
the U.N.’s economic activities. 

2. The Soviet Union, emboldened by its 
success in the Malinowski affair, is demand- 
ing more and more U.N, posts for its minions 
and its own nationals. 

Only 5 days after the public announce- 
ment of Malinowskl's appointment, Georgi P. 
Arkadyey, acting head of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the U.N., presented a complaint to 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold charging 
that Moscow is being slighted in the appoint- 
ment of high officials to the U.N. Secretariat. 

Next day, June 25, Arkadyev issued a 5-page 
press release at the U.N. charging discrimina- 
tion against Soviet citizens in the Secretariat. 

“Despite the somewhat aggressive tone of 
the. Soviet announcement.“ reported New 
York Times’ U.N, correspondent Lindsay Par- 
rott, June 26, “official sources said that the 
conversation between Mr, Hammarskjold and 
Mr, Arkadyev had been quite friendly. The 
Russian message to the Secretary-General is 
not considered as an attack on him.” 

Mr. Parrott commented, “Current figures 
show that the Soviet Union has one under 
secretary, one director of a department, four 
assistant directors, and various lesser posi- 
tions, The United States has several hun- 
dred nationals employed at the Secretariat, 
although many are in lesser positions. The 
same is true of Britain and France.” 

For obviously practical reasons; most of the 
lesser positions at U.N. headquarters are in- 
deed occupied by U.S. nationals. For exam- 
ple, most of the maintenance personnel— 
engineers, elevator operators, guards, ete.— 
live in Greater New York City, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. 

Obviously, too, the Soviet Union controls 
many of the non-Russian top echelon UN. 
personnel, It is a fact that many positions 
in the U.N. and its specialized agencies are 
held by persons of Canadian, French, Brit- 
ish, Indian, Latin American, Aslan, and Af- 
rican nationality who are politically subser- 
vient to Moscow because of their pro-Com- 
munist sympathies or actual affiliation with 
the Communist Party. 

The entire U.N. personnel situation arises 
out of the fact that the United Nations is 
an alleged united front organization in 
which Communists and free peoples are sup- 
posed to be working together for peace and 


progress. 

It is an historic fact that no united front 
with Communists has ever advanced the 
cause of freedom or achieved even a small 
measure of human betterment. 

Advocates of our partnership with Com- 
munists at the United Nations invariably 
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plead: “It 18 better to be talking and work- 
ing together than to be shooting one an- 
other.” 

These {idealists are wholly unwilling to 
admit that there is more than one way to 
skin a cat, 

While we talk and work with Red person- 
nel at the U.N., they are undermining us. 
Unless we prevent it, they will go on un- 
de us until our capitalist system 
is destroyed and the United States falls 
down deep enough into the pit of socialism 
to be buried alive. 


Statement by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany on the Labor Bill Reported by 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the record be correct in regard 
to the question asked by many on where 
labor stands on the so-called reform bill 
squeezed out of the Labor Committee 
today; I want to present the official 
statement of President George Meany, 
of the AFL-CIO: 


The bill which the House Labor Commit- 
tee has just reported ls unacceptable to the 
AFL-CIO. 

Despite the valiant efforts of some mem- 
bers of the committee to prevent the re- 
porting of a punitive bill, this bill, under 
the guise of labor reform, does grievous 
harm to legitimate unions, 

The bill does not meet the test which 
the AFL-CIO believes must be applied to 
this legislation. 

We have repeatedly made clear our de- 
termination to seek legislation which will 
get at the crooks and to oppose legislation 
which will do harm to the legitimate trade- 
union movement. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that there are forces seeking 
to capitalize upon the corruption issue and 
determined to use it as a vehicle for the 
passage of punitive legislation disguised as 
n labor reform measure. 

The AFL-CIO wants honest, effective la- 
bor-management ref legislation, We be- 
lieve it can be achieved this session of the 
Congress, It is a matter of record that we 
have been seeking this kind of legislation in 
valin for many years. 

The AFL-CIO will not, however, silently 
acquiesce in injury to the legitimate trade 
union movement under the guise of dealing 
with corruption. 

We haye been urged, advised, and coun- 
seled to accept this measure even though 
we know its specific and inherent dangers. 
As a matter of practical expediency, we have 
been told that if we don’t accept this pack- 
age, worse damage will be done to the labor 
movement. We cannot agree to the doc- 
trine that principle should be sacrificed for 
expediency. 

We hare been advised and counseled that 
the “people demand legislation this year, 
no matter what kind of legislation it be.” 
This we have been told is a political reality 
and that politicians must heed the voice 
of the people. 

We do not for a moment consider the pub- 
lic a moronic body demanding a measure 
which will hamstring free democratic trade 
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unionism under the guise of getting at the 
crooks. 

We must recall to both parties the fact 
that the AFL-CIO, in testimony before both 
platform committees in the summer of 1956, 
urged the adoption of public disclosure stat- 
utes to cope with the possibility of cor- 
ruption in the handling of welfare funds. 
This was some time before the McClellan 
committee came into existenec. In March 
1957 we urged the extension of this principle 
to union funds generally. 

Nor have we been content with Just urg- 
ing platform language. We have appeared 
before the committees of both Houses in 
support of legislation which was strong, 
meaningful and enforcible. It was that 
kind of bill, with some few exceptions, which 
was reported to the Senate floor after long 
and careful study. 

It is tragic that on the floor of the Senate 
this measure was transformed into a weapon 
for the harassment of the union movement— 
a weapon which the House committee has 
only slightly blunted. 

We share with the distinguished columnist 
Mr. Walter Lippmann the feeling that “the 
Senate, which was set to enact a very useful 
bill, was stampeded by political demagogs 
who want an issue and not a bill. The re- 
sult Is that unless the mischief can be un- 
done in the House, a brilliant opportunity 
will have been lost.. 

“Tt is still conceivable that the labor re- 
forms can be saved if the leadership in Con- 
gress and if the President in the White 
House want to save them. But they must 
reckon with the demagogs who do not want 
a bill because it would deprive them of an 
issue to beat their breasts about.” 

To date, the very forces to which Mr. Lipp- 
mann alluded have been victorious. 

We do not believe the fight is lost. We are 
convinced that those, who truly belleve with 
us that Federal legislation can meet the 
problem of corruption and yet not destroy 
legitimate union activities, will amend this 
bill on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives so as to achieve a measure that could 
legitimately bear the title "Reform Legisla- 
tion.” 

In principle, we are opposed to writing 
legislation on the floor. It was exactly this 
tactic which changed the Senate bill into 
punitive legislation. But the majority of the 
House committee failed in its task. In re- 
sponse to pressure, the majority conceived a 
bill only slightly better than the Senate 
version and have reported one which could 
only be classed as antilabor. 

Therefore, we believe that it is essential for 
Members of the House to support amend- 
ments designed to improye this measure by 

. restoring it to its proper concept. 

So that there will be no misunderstanding 
of our position, the following is a summary 
of the AFL-CIO's bill of objections to the 
measure, reported by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, 


THE AFL-CIO BILL OF OBJECTIONS 
Title I—Rights of union members 


The committee has retained, although in 
a somewhat less objectional form, the so- 
called bill of rights inserted on the Senate 
floor in haste, confusion, and ignorance. 

While the committee omitted much of the 
loose and demagogic language as well as the 
broad, drastic criminal penalties of the Sen- 
ate bill, it failed to come to grips with the 
fact that such a title ls unnecessary and 
unworkable. 


The rights purported to be protected by 
this section are already protected either by 
other titles of the bill or by the courts under 
doctrines worked out over the years in ac- 
cordance with the traditional evolution of 
common law. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee's proposal injects confusion and un- 
certainty into the conduct by unions of their 
own internal affairs which can only be re- 
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solved after years of litigation. Every local 
union official and business agent in the 
country will be acting at his peri) in per- 
forming the most routine task in adminis- 
tering the affairs of his union, Every chair- 
man of a local union meeting will be acting 
under shadow of a court sult each time he 
makes a ruling on the conduct of the meet- 
ing. We, of course, do not object to the 
principles involved. Most, if not all, union 
constitutions fully recognize and implement 
them. But it is one thing for a voluntary as- 
sociation to voluntarily do this and quite 
another to compel it by law to do so. 

Some of these provisions are so general 
as to be susceptible of almost any interpre- 
tation. Others are so detailed as to inhibit 
obviously reasonable and proper union prac- 
tices. The most objectionable, of course, is 
the determination here and elsewhere to 
make unions responsive to Doth State and 
Federal laws even where they conflict and 
thus create new areas of confusion and po- 
tential litigation. 

Title II- Reporting and disclosure 

The AFL-CIO has repeatedly urged report- 
ing and disclosure—the goldfish bowl con- 
cept—as the realistic vehicle for deterring 
corruption, 

For this method to be effective, however, 
it must be applied with equal justice to 
all the parties to labor-management rela- 
tions—union officials and their agents, man- 
agement officials and their agents, and so- 
called labor consultants and their agent. 

The deterrent would be, of course, the 
fact that disclosure of all activities would 
act to prevent corruption. This deterrent 
power evaporates with each exception to the 
rule and the House committee has exempted 
employers and labor relations consultants 
from reporting everything except that al- 
ready illegal. In fact, the House committee 
has made reporting by employers and Inbor 
relations consultants the merest sham. The 
House committee has negated the usefulness 
of reporting as a deterrent to crime, ob- 
viously responding to the will of employers 
who want to carry on antiunion activities 
and which have sometimes encouraged, if 
not Inspired, corruption in the ranks of the 
trade-union movement, 


Title 111—Trusteeships 


While for the most part the changes made 
here by the House committee are an im- 
provement over the Senate bill's title deal- 
ing with trusteeships, a major and unac- 
ceptable defect remains, Despite the whole 
new body of Federal substantive and pro- 
cedural law established by this title, unions 
would continue to be subject to the diverse 
and frequently conflicting body of State 
rules. Unions should be able to measure 
their conduct in establishing and maintain- 
ing trusteeships according to a single stand- 
ard, and not be subjected to the sometimes 
impossible task of conforming to the differ- 
ing requirements of Federal and State regu- 
lation. If Federal rights and remedies apply. 
they should be exclusive. 


Title IV—Elections 


In the provisions dealing with elections, 
which we have long supported, the com- 
mittee has included a dangerous and self- 
defeating provision. 

By including “the right to Inspect and 
copy” the unions’ membership rolls, the com- 
mittee provides protection for the pro forma 
candidate for office who is in reality a com- 
pany spy or a Communist agent, pretending 
to union candidacy for the sole purpose of 
obtaining membership lists for nefarious 
p . Less damaging, but nonetheless 
a problem to legitimate unions, would be 
the lack of protection for its membership 
rolls from the pro forma candidate whose 
only purpose was to sell the list to commer- 
cial agents who now regularly and unsuccss- 
fully seek such lists for sales purposes. 
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The provisions of the Senate bill provide a 
preferable vehicle. 


Title V—Sajeguards for labor organizations 


The committee has approved provisions to 
which we take vigorous exception. 

Operating from a premise with which we 
certainly agree and which we have consist- 
ently supported, that union office is a sacred 
trust, the committee has proceeded to estab- 
Neh standards of fiduciary responsibility 
which could only lead to widespread confu- 
sion and the multiplicity of tigation. 

There are certain obvious similarities be- 
tween the obligation for safe, honest admin- 
istration of funds and property entrusted to 
the care of a union officer or employee to 
those obligations which bank or corporate 
Officers owe their stockholders. The dis- 
similarities, however, are far more Important. 
and it is these which the committee has 
ignored. 

The prime responsibility of the union of- 
ficer is to adyance the interest and welfare of 
the members. The prime concern of the 
banking official ls to enhance the value of the 
property he holds tn trust. 

A union does not exist for the purpose of 
making money. It exists as a mechanism 
through which its members can combine to 
promote thelr mutual improvement, both as 
employees and as members of society gen- 
erally, and both materially and in other ways. 

One of our main objections is that the 
reach of this fiduciary concept as expressed 
in the bill is not determinable and the prop- 
erty of many union activities now considered 
as normal union functions is shrouded with 
the blanket of uncertainty and confusion. 

Under this provision, union officers may be 
hailed into court for making legitimate ex- 
penditures, such as charitable contributions, 
which have been approved by a majority of 
members. Unions ought not to be thus re- 
stricted in using their resources for the bet- 
terment of the whole community. 

The specifications under which union 
members are barred from holding union of- 
fice are not equated by the provisions dis- 
qualifying individuals from holding labor 
relations positions in corporations. Labor 
history is replete with instances in which 
employers, especially in heavy industry, have 
used ex-convicts as goons in labor disputes. 
The disqualification should apply to all offi- 
cers, directors, and employees engaged in 
labor relations activities for an employer. 

Adding to the list of specified instances 
which bar a union member from union of- 
fice is “assault which inflicts grievous bodily 
injury.“ What this means, is subject to vari- 
able interpretations for the statutory lan- 
guage of the several States differs markedly. 
More importantly, injustice would invariably 
follow If, for example it should be inter- 
preted that a black eye suffered in a picket 
line scuffle involving excitable individuals 
could bar a man from union office or from 
& labor relations position with an employer. 


Title Vi—Miscellaneous 


| This title retains a States rights proviso 
which is, at best, a vague statement of anti- 
union prejudice and, at worst, a device for 
compounding the confusion already engend- 
ered elsewhere in the measure. 

Title Vil—Taft-Nartley amendments 


The committee's wise choice of a simple, 
sound solution to the no man's land prob- 
lem and its wise provision giving voting 
rights to economic strikers does not mean 
that the committee's Judgment in this title 
has been uniformly sensible. 

It eliminated a desirable provision in the 
Senate bill designed to make it clear that 
service assistants in the communications in- 
dustry are not supervisors excluded from 
the protections of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

It made the prehearing election provision 
illusory by raising an extraneous {ssue—the 
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appropriate bargaining unit—and it failed 
to correct the serious defect in S. 1555 which 
Tepeala present consent election authoriza- 
tion. 

We have serious rescrvations about dele- 
gating to the general counsel of the NLRB 
—— function of appointing the entire field 
5 4 

Although the so-calied “hot cargo” pro- 
vision has been somewhat improved by 
making clear that it does not force union 
members to cross lawful picket lines against 
thelr will, the provision still remains ob- 
lectionable in principle. In the crucial area of 

rtation by common carrier, it strikes 
a mortal blow at the long-recognized right 
of unions to appeal directly to employers to 
assist the union in removing sweatshop 
Conditions in an industry by refusing to deal 
With unfair, antiunion employers. 

The “hot cargo” provision is simply in- 
tended to keep union people from using one 
Of their most traditional methods of im- 
Proving the lot of the workers, It is another 

€ example of an attempt to eliminate 
One of labor's effective economic weapons 
Under the guise of fighting racketeers. The 
‘hot cargo” provision has very little to do 
With labor reform. 

The committee has unintentionally, we 
are sure, provided an incentive for corrupt 
and unscrupulous elements on both the 
union and employer sides to engage in col- 
lusive deals and “sweetheart” contracts. 

This is done by providing that an em- 
Ployer could prevent picketing by one union 
Simply by recognizing and contracting with 


another union. 

A principal purpose of organizational 
Picketing is to persuade workers to join 
Unions, Such activity is clearly legitimate, 

ce organized workers cannot maintain 
pee hard-won wages and working condi- 

Ons If nonunion employers are free to de- 
Press those standards and labor is prevented 

law from advertising that fact. 
ean Picketing provision in the committee 
155 Would prevent such picketing if, within 
1 © Preceding 9 months, a representa- 

On election has taken place. This is un- 
* Workers should be permitted to pick - 
be if their union did not participate in the 
cari an or if their union was forced to an 
to ¥ election without adequate opportunity 


The Supreme Court has repeatedly upheld 
cle nizational picketing as a valid exer- 
The Of the fundamental right of free speech. 

Hobbs Act, a Federal statute, alrendy 

Poses severe criminal penalties for abuse 
im oe Tight to picket. The committee bill 
Pe ey an additional criminal penalty for 
tion en picketing. The additional restric- 
on} on picketing contained in this bill can 
Serr further burden honest trade unions 
lone oe legitimate and reasonable func- 
who It can be of comfort only to those 

seek to cripple the labor movement. 
Th CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 
e 


8. 1888. Aanuttes chose to kill title V of 
emplor, designed to encourage unions and 
yer nssociations to subscribe to codes 
panre It thus discourages the 
selir- ci efforts of the labor 
movement to rid ite ranks of crooks and 
Gangsters. 


Virtually alone, without su 
à pport from 
trae and often in the face of scorn 
enden net, quarters, the labor movement has 
ani vored to develop its own principles 
rie Procedures for dealing with corruption 
ninis eee within its own ranks. 
0 orts deserve support. Cer- 
. I would serve the public interest to 
similar 8e employer associations to take 
the Action, for unethical conduct, to say 
i very least, has pervaded the ranks of em- 

p 9 to an unsavory degree. 
n voluntary efforts cannot entirely 
Rate the need for Federal legisiation, 
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as the AFL-CIO has repeatedly stated. But 
they can, if successful, considerably reduce 
the need for such legislation. Certainly 
recognition of the merit of voluntary efforts 
is in the national interest. The only pur- 
pose served by the committee's destruction 
of this concept is to conceal the fact that 
employer associations have refused or failed 
or been unable to engage in any similar self- 
policing activities; or, In fact, in any method 
for putting their own house in order, 

The elimination of the tri-partite advisory 
committee to the Secretary of Labor charged 
with administering the act is certainly ill- 
advised. Since this bill represents an excur- 
sion by Congress into new and uncharted 
fields, such an advisory committee, repre- 
senting employers, workers, and the public, 
could contribute substantially to construc- 
tive administration of the act. 


CONCLUSION 


During the debate on the foor of the 
House of Representatives, it is possible that 
this measure can be restored to its original 
concept—a bill which would get the crooks 
and not damage legitimate unions. 

We urge every Member of the House to 
adopt that as his goal. Anything less would 
be unworthy of the House of Representa- 
tives; anything else would be destructive of 
democratic organizations and voluntary as- 
sociations which are the very lifeblood of a 
democratic nation. 

We look with confidence to the House of 
Representatives for the achievement of 
Justice and the adoption of legislation which 
can honestly be called reform legislation. 


South Vietnam a Nation of Outstanding 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when some sensation- 
seeking publications are distorting the 
picture on foreign aid in Vietnam, I think 
it is worth while to call to your attention 
the studied, on-the-spot opinions of an 
impartial and veteran newsman, Ernest 
K. Lindley. Mr. Lindley's byline appears 
on his weekly column “Washington 
Tides” in Newsweek magazine. In the 
June 29 issue, Mr. Lindley, writing from 
Saigon, South Vietnam, termed that 
country “an ally worth having.” 

His comments support the obsetvations 
I made while in Vietnam last November, 
and which I discussed here on the floor 
yesterday when the Mutual Security Act 
conference committee report was con- 
sidered. I commend it to the considera- 
tion of my colleagues. The article fol- 
lows: 

An ALLY Worti Havinc 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

Satcon.—South Vietnam has made more 
striking progress in more ways than any 
other Asian nation I have so far revisited. 
For. this, credit must go to: (1) A dedicated, 
canny. indefatigable, invincible man, Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem; (2) an industrious peo- 
ple; (3) effective American aid. 

Pour years ago when I was here, this 
southern half of the country divided at the 
17th paralicl by the Geneva agreement of 
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1954 was in chaos, a nation in name only. 
Bridges and rail lines had been wrecked, 
Much of the countryside was controlled 
either by armed Communist cells or the 
independent armies of the quasi-religious 
sects. The last of nearly 1 million refugees 
flooding in from the north were huddled in 
public buildings and doorways. 

Diem was then a dim little figure, with 
only the barest nucleus of a government, 
hardly known in most of South Vietnam, 
He was hated, or at best distrusted, by the 
French, who still had troops here. Other ob- 
servers, Asian and Western alike—including 
some important U.S. officlals—said he lacked 
both organizing ability and the flair ever to 
compete with the Communist Ho Chi Minh 
as a Symbol of Vietnamese nationalism. This 
despairing view had been widely reflected in 
the Western press. I accepted the judgment 
of others—resolute Americans, such as Le- 
land Barrows, head of our ICA mission, Ed- 
ward Stansbury, local USIA Chief, and Col. 
Edward Lansdale. On this return visit, high 
Vietnamese officials told me my- report 
(Newsweek, June 6, 1955) was the first to 
say that Diem could succeed. 


LAND REFORM 


In 5 years, these are some of the achieve- 
ments: The armed sects have been destroyed 
or disbanded. Most of the Communist nests 
have been wiped out. The nearly 1 million 
refugees have been resettled and are earning 
their living. 

More than 52,000 people have been moved 
into the previously almost empty plateau 
area where they make Viet Minh infiltration 
more difficult and produce new fiber crops. 
The second largest land reform of free Asia, 
involving the conversion of 300,000 former 
tenants into small landowners, is two-thirds 
completed. A nationwide agricultural credit 


being built. Rice exports have been resumed. 
Rubber exports have risen, and new higher- 
yielding trees are being planted, Schools and 
other social services have been expanded. A 
start has been made on assimilating 700,000 
Chinese. 

The Vietnamese armed forces, 150,000 in 
all, are Anrerican-equipped and American- 
trained. Diem thinks they should be en- 
larged since north Vietnam has upwards of 
300,000 troops. But the official US. view is 
that Diem has enough to hold a Viet Minh 
attack until SEATO forces could arrive. (Al- 
though not & member, Vietnam is SEATO- 
protected.) However, we have just agreed, 
after 3 years of objection, to supply light 
arms for 32,500 members of the civil guard. 
This purely internal security force is needed 
because Viet Minh infiltrators have launched 
a new campaign of terrorism and sabotage— 
probably because, economically, south Viet- 
nam has outstripped the Communist “para- 
dises“ to the north. 

ADLE LEADERSHIP 


Diem, well-known and respected through 
his land, has long since become the authen- 
tic symbol of nationalism, although some 
Vietnamese fret about his semiauthoritarian 
methods and heavy reliance on his relatives. 
His biggest problem is how to make south 
Vietnam self-supporting—our ald is now 
about $180 miliion annually. American of- 
cials—and Diem's own American adviser, 
Wolf Ladejinsky—think the gap can be 
greatly narrowed, if not closed in 5 years. 
by increasing agricultural exports, and start- 
ing new light industries. 

In two off-the-record talks, totaling 5'4 
hours, Diem impressed me deeply by his 
grasp of the problems, not only of his own 
country but of Asia as a whole. He remains, 
of course, an unflinching foe of communianr. 
On his record, he must be rated as cne of 
tho ablest free Asian leaders. We can take 
pride in our support. 
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Hospital Insurance and Related Benefits 
for OASDI Beneficiaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursđay, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a statement which 
was presented by Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, 
representing the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, before the Committee 
on Ways and Means in the course of 
hearings on legislation proposing to pro- 
vide hospital insurance and related 
benefits under the social security law. 

Professor Cohen is a fellow Milwau- 
keean, and has been associated for 
many years with the administration of 
our social security law. I am pleased 
to commend his statement to the atten- 
jon of the membership of this body. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or WILBER J, COHEN, REPRESENT- 
ING THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE AssO- 
CIATION, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND Means, ON SociaL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1959, HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
AND RELATED BENEFITS FOR QASDI BENEFI- 
cragres, JULY 15, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Wilbur J. Cohen. I am a 

member of the welfare policy committee of 

the American Public Welfare Association and 
am representing that organization here today. 
I am professor of public welfare administra- 

tion at the University of Michigan where I 

am engaged in teaching and research on so- 

cial security. 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION: 
EXPERIENCE AND PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE IN 
MEDICAL CARE ADMINISTRATION 
The American Public Welfare Association 

is the national organization of local and State 
public welfare departments and of individu- 
als engaged in public welfare at all levels of 
government. Its membership includes Fed- 
eral, State and local welfare administrators, 
board members, and welfare workers from 
every jurisdiction. As a result of the discus- 
sions in our councils, committees, and con- 
ferences our board of directors of 27 persons, 
representing all parts of the country, adopts 
official policy positions on Issues of current 
significance. 

The agencies and individuals making up 
the membership of the association are 
charged with administering the various as- 
sistance, medical care, and social service pro- 
grams in public welfare under the Social Se- 
curity Act. The public welfare departments 
of the country, under authority given to the 
States by the Congress, have major responsi- 
bility for meeting the medical requirements 
of needy people assisted under these titles 
and in the general assistance programs which 
are financed by State and local funds. They 
have broad experience with the health needs 
of these persons and also are faced dally with 
the problems of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of individuals and families with bor- 
derline income who today, in this great Na- 
tion of ours, are unable to meet the costs of 
medical care and who, far too often, have no 
place to turn for help with these costs other 
than the welfare department. 

Over the years the association has sup- 
ported strongly all sound recommendations 
which have adyocated broadening and 
Strengthening the social insurance programs 
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of our country. In fact, we have been in the 
forefront of the groups which have advo- 
cated such legislative steps since, as is indi- 
cated in the following exeerpt of the asso- 
ciation’s Federal legislative objectives for 
1959, we believe this is a preferable means of 
meeting income maintenance needs and will 
keep public assistance expenditures to a 
minimum: 

“The contributory old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program, as a preferable 
means of meeting the income maintenance 
needs of people and as a means of keeping 
the need for public assistance to a minimum, 
should be strengthened by making benefit 
payments more adequate; by increasing the 
amount of earnings creditable for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes in line with cur- 
rent conditions; by providing benefits for dis- 
abled insured persons of any age and for their 
dependents; by extending coverage to earn- 
ers still excluded.” 

For more than 20 years the association's 
medical care committee, made up of persons 
knowledgeable in health and welfare pro- 
grams throughout the country, has studied 
the medical care problems of needy and low- 
income, individuals and families, and meth- 
ods of administering and financing medical 
services required by them. In recent years 
the committee has given special attention to 
the health needs of the aged and disabled. 
On this committee at the present time are 
physicians, hospital administrators, State and 
local public welfare administrators and staff 
members, and other persons highly qualified 
in the field of medical care administration. 
This committee ts fully familiar with the 
present extent of medical care programs in 
public welfare and with the gaps which still 
remain, despite recent Federal legislation 
providing for improvements in the matching 
formula with respect to medical care in pub- 
lic assistance. Last year, as a result of its 
studies, the medical care committee reviewed 
the earlier verrstons of the pending bili and 
made recommendations to the welfare policy 
committee which resulted in the following 
statement adopted by the association's board 
of directors and embodied in the associa- 
tion’s 1959 Federal legislative objectives: 

“Health costs of old age, survivors, and 
disability Insurance beneficiaries should be 
financed through the OASDI program. Ar- 
rangements for achieving this objective 
should take into account the priority needs 
of the groups to be served; avallability of 
facilities, personnel, and services; and pro- 
tection and encouragement of high quality 
of care, including the organization of health 
and related services to effect appropriate 
utilization of services and facilities.” 


MEDICAL CARE IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


One of the major services which the asso- 
ciation has provided to the feld of public 
welfare, since its Inception almost 30 years 
ago, has been to stimulate and promote the 
devolpment of programs of medical care of 
adequate quality and quantity in the pub- 
lic assistance programs. We supported the 
medical assistance amendments to the pub- 
lic assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act which were adopted by the Congress in 
1950, 1956, and 1958, and which now provide 
a sound fiscal base on which the country 
can build more adequate financing of this 
service so essential in restoring public as- 
sistance recipients to the highest possible 
level of independent living, self-care, and 
self-support. 

Despite the very large expenditures for 
medical care in these programs, however, 
and although there has been substantial 
progress, we find that there are gaps and 
deficiencies still existing in some States with 
respect to the provision of medical care for 
the necdy aged and other needy ns. 
These gaps are often due to a deficient Iegis- 
lative base in the State, to Insufficient ap- 
propriations, and to administrative com- 
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plexities. As a result we do not belleve 
there are more than 15 to 20 States in which 
needy persons, including the aged and dis- 
abled, can receive all the medical care they 
require with the assistance of public funds. 
There are major variations in the other 
States, with a number of States providing 
little or no medical care to public assistance 
recipients and others financing one or more 
services but not providing the entire scope 
of care which is needed by sick people. 

On the other hand more and more the 
new applications for old-age assistance, for 
example, come from persons who, although 
they are receiving OASDI, are unable to 
meet their medical requirements with this 
Umited income. Unless some program— 
public or private—is inaugurated to assure 
adequate health insurance coverage to all 
aged persons, public assistance expenditures 
will continue to increase. 

Medical care payments in public assistance 
in 1958 are estimated at $400 million of 
which $300 million is for direct paymenta to 
suppliers of medical services, About one- 
half of this latter total—$150 million—is for 
medical services to aged assistance recipients. 
According to the best estimates I have been 
able to make, if all States were participating 
fully and providing reasonably adequate 
medical services at the present time, about 
$300 million more would be expended just 
for OAA. 

Assuming that hospital costs will continue 
to rise about 5 percent a year, that OASDI 
benefits remain at their present level relative 
to wages and prices, I would estimate that 
within 10 years medical expenditures in pub- 
lic assistance might reach, or exceed, $1 bil- 
lion annually, y 

These totals do not Include some $500 mil- 
lion spent for hospital care by Federal, State, 
or local governments. Nor does it include 
about $100 million in income tax savings 
based on medical care deductions for aged 
persons or $20 million in corporate income 
tax savings based on employer contributions 
to health plans, 

All of these expenditures will continue to 
increase as our aged population increases and 
the need for medical care increases. Volun- 
tary health insurance does not adequately 
cover the medical needs of aged persons; falls 
to cover many low-income aged persons; and 
is not likely to cover all or most low-income 
aged persons in the foreseeable future. 
Hence, some new arrangements must be 
developed to meet the health needs of aged 
persons, 

HOSPITAL COSTS ARK RISING 


The number of aged persons is increasing 
over a thousand each and every day. Both 
the number and proportion of the nged in 
the population is increasing. 

Since 1947-49, the overall Consumer Price 
Index has increased about 24 percent. Med- 
ical care costs have risen over twice as fast 
49 percent, But hospital room charges haye 
risen 105 percent, and are continuing tO 
increase, 

Private expenditures for hospital services 
have increased from 1 percent of per capit® 
disposable income in 1948 to 1,16 percent in 
1952, 1.33 percent in 1954, and 1.43 percent in 
1956—a 43 percent increase from 1948. 

In 1955, public and private expenditure’ 
for hospital care in all general and special 
short- and long-term hospitals was $4.3 bil- 
lion, of which 26.6 percent came from gener 
tax sources: If mental and tuberculosis nos- 
pitals are Included, the total expenditures 
reached $6 billion, and the portion coming 
from tax sources was 43.8 percent, From 
these figures, it can be seen that the Issue 15 
not whether public funds shall be used to 
finance hospital care but In what manner 
and to what extent. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE IS INADRQUATE 


This Committee on Ways and Means ul- 
ready has before it a most compreheusive 
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and excellent report prepared at your request 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, “Hospitalization Insurance for 
OASDI Beneficiaries." We concur in the 
validity of the five reasons summarized in 
the report as-to why the Federal Govern- 
ment should act in this field, In a review of 
the characteristics of the present aged popu- 
lation, particularly with respect to sources 
and amount of Income and assets, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
report substantiates the following conclu- 
Sions which we believe demonstrate why con- 
Sressional action is warranted in financing 
health benefits for social security beneficiar- 
les through the exitsing OASDI mechanism: 

1. The income of older persons is mark- 
edly less than that of the general population, 
both with respect to average income and 
distribution of income, 

2. The medical needs of older persons are 
greater than younger persons. They have 
Prolonged health problems and, as the age 
distribution of persons on the OASDI bene- 
ficiary rolis shows, more and more this is a 
progressively older group so that these pro- 
Onged health problems become greater in 
complexity and quantity. 
1 3. Because medical need is greater, expendi- 
ures for personal health services are greater. 

J nged persons have little or no assets to 

meet this need. 
jaa The voluntary health insurance move- 
ite in this country has shown great vigor 
Bis imagination but despite this it is quite 
12 ae that we cannot expect, at any time, 
aan e foresceable future, development of 
wit oe health insurance coverage which 
Heed meet the major portion of the health 
ein of the aged, elther with respect to 
ana ces or dollars expended. The type, scope, 
55 period of present voluntary insurance 
= nefits are seriously inadequate and, it sp- 
ee will continue so for meeting the health 
eeds of the aged. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


As the association's 
policy statement 
8 above indicates, we are in full accord 
: the principle of amending the OASDI 
program to include the financing of certain 
prin benefits for social security benefi- 
5 tre We believe that it is not the wish 
AOAR American people that substantial 
turn de zol our aged citizens be required to 
kiyas © public welfare for help with their 
ae heeds. Whereas cash benefits under 
` si ‘Program in many instances may 
55 cient for the individual's average 
mea ne requirements, it is rare that 
iene Coste of on unpredictable or large 
5 85 er can be met unless the aged or dis- 
snd Pains has considerable other income 
only 8 It has been established that 
50 small proportion of aged and disabled 
55 fall into this fortunate group, 
there ei Pointed out, too, that although 
i 8 been considerable improvement in 
3 on of medical care in the public 
unte Programs, this is still far from 
needy pe and in many States medically 
to'mecs a may be unable to receive help 
quai. eir medical bills. Furthermore, to 
8 “el or public assistance, individuals of- 
5 st first exhaust insurance and other 
Kaleme use of the strict eligibility re- 
tablished r most of the States have es- 
85 for public asssistance. People who 
bring ety for public aid or who cannot 
without emselyes to apply for it must go 
hot ge Medical care since private charity is 
cee ally available for this purpose. All 
Palatabi alternatives are uncertain and un- 
warn 9 the American people. They 
surance er assistance nor charity but In- 
We eer as a matter of right. 
ment or ee urge, therefore, the establish- 
tes Program of health benefits for 
Oaspr, t beneficiaries ns part of 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE OASDI APPROACH AS COM- 
PARED WITH THE VOLUNTARY APPROACH 


The OASDI approach in the bill has a 
number of very important advantages over 
the voluntary approach, These advantages 
are as follows: 

1. Contributions are collected from nearly 
all persons who work for a living under the 
bill. This results in a large number of per- 
sons contributing, without the adverse se- 
lection that tends to accompany voluntary 
community plans. This reduces the cost per 
person and assures a strong financial base to 
the whole program. 

2. Contributions are payable under the 
bill only while the indiyidual is employed. 
Since contributions are payable in relation 
to earnings, an Individual does not pay for 
any period in which he has no earnings or 
is not working. In voluntary plans, contribu- 
tions must be paid for individuals whether 
they are earning or not. 

3. Contributions under the bill are levied 
in some measure with ability to pay. In 
voluntary plans, contributions customarily 
are on a flat basis in relation to number of 
dependents, Thus, in a voluntary plan, an 
individual earning $2,000 a year and an in- 
dividual earning $6,000 a year both pay the 
same premium. Unequals are treated 
equally. In the bill, since contributions are 
a uniform percentage of earnings up to a 
limit of $6,000 a year, the $2,000 individual 
would pay only one-third the amount the 
$6,000 individual would pay. 

4. Contributions in the bill are levied over 
the individual's working lifetime and are 
not paid during the period when he is not 
earning and is retired. Under most volun- 
tary plans, the individuals must continue to 
pay their premiums after they retire and un- 
tll they die. Where employers contribute 
toward the cost of voluntary protection prior 
to retirement, such contributions usually 
cease on termination of employment. This 
is burdensome to many older people whose 


‘Incomes are sharply reduced when they re- 


tire. The result is that as people grow older, 
they may drop their voluntary insurance in 
order to conserve their limited funds. If 
they retain their voluntary insurance, the 
fiat rate premium takes a very high propor- 
tion of a small income, The bill aims to 
solve these difficulties by requiring individu- 
als and their employers to pay small 
amounts, in relation to their earnings, over 
an entire working lifetime and then to 
forego any contributions when the individual 
has no earnings and is retired. The result 
is a financing arrangement better adapted to 
the lifetime earning pattern. 

5. Contributions in the bill are not re- 
lated to the number of dependents, In vol- 
untary plains, the contributions usually in- 
crease with the number of dependents. 
Thus, in a typical plan, there is one uniform 
rate for an individual, a higher rate for an 
individual and spouse, and a still higher rate 
for a family. The result is that the indi- 
vidual with the family has to pay a higher 
proportion of income for his protection than 
the Individual without a family. From a so- 
cial point of yiew, this is not only unde- 
sirable, but unnecessary. The individual 
with the family has the cost of maintaining 
mid educating his family and, since his 
health costs rise in relation to the size of his 
family but not in relation to his earnings, 
he is doubly penalized. In the bill, since 
contributions are a uniform percentage of 
enrnings, there is no such double penalty on 
the family earner. 

6. The employer is required by the bill to 
pay one-half of the cost. Under many vol- 
untary plans, the employer paya part of the 
cost, and in some voluntary plans the em- 
ployer pays all of the cost. However, this 
trend is spotty. In many plans, the em- 
ployer makes no contribution. Under the 
bill, the employer would be required to pay 
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one-half of the cost. The existing law per- 
mits employers to pay a larger proportion— 
or all of the cost—if the employer wishes, 
or if this is agreed to by the employer and 
employee by contract or collective bargain- 
ing. Thus, where the employer now pays all 
the cost, this would not be disturbed by 
the bill. 

7. Benefits are not cancelable under the 
bill. In many private plans benefits are 
cancelable at the option of the Insurance 
carrier or the employer. They can be ter- 
minated by action of the insured when 
sufficient income is not available to pay 
the premiums, Whatever may be the rea- 
sons for these actions, they inevitably result 
in public agencies having to bear the cost 
of the care of those persons who cannot 
finance thelr medical care. This is unde- 
sirable. The bill provides for a paidup pol- 
icy with the backing of the Federal Govern- 
ment, It gives patients and hospitals ns- 
surance of payment and protection superior 
to that of most private plans. 

8. Benefits under the bill are not limited 
during a person's lifetime. Under many 
private plans benefits are limited not only 
in terms of days of hospitalization per year 
but also in terms of total dollars over a 
person's lifetime. This completely under- 
mines the security provided in the plan. 
Under the bill, no such lifetime limit is pro- 
vided nor is it necessary. Thus, the OASDI 
approach is much superior to the private 
pian. 

9. Benefits under the bill in many cases 
are more adequate than under many private 
plans. In many voluntary plans, hospital 
insurance benefits are limited to 30 to 50 
days or have a fixed dollar limit on payments 
per day of hospital care. 

10, The cost of administering the plan 
in the bill would be less than the adminis- 
trative costs under existing private insurance 
plans. Since contributions would be col- 
lected as a part of the regular social se- 
curity contributions, it would not require 
any new machinery. There would be no 
salesmen or acquisition costs as in private 
insurance. The savings in administrative 
costs would make it possible to pay the same 
benefits as private Insurance at less cost, 
or more adequate benefits at the same cost. 


SUGGESTED PROVISIONS OF A DESIRABLE 
PROGRAM 

Individuals to be covered: The association 
recommends that OASDI beneficiaries should 
have health costs financed through the 
OASDI program. This would not limit the 
program to aged persons but would include 
disabled persons, widows, and their depend- 
ents, when eligible for monthly benefits. 

Scope and quality of service: Medical care 
of good quality cannot be attained if the 
range of services is not complete and actu- 
ally available. It is generally accepted that 
a satisfactory treatment result cannot be 
achieved if it is not possible to provide all 
the services which are needed by an indi- 
vidual, 

The association recognizes that there are 
some problems in developing comprehensive 
medical services. We should like to place 
before you, therefore, our suggestions as to a 
reasonable minimum range of services 
which might be considered as a starting 
point in any program relating to OASDI 
beneficiaries. 

It has been established that the need for 
hospital care for the aged and disabled 
beneficiaries is greater than that of the gen- 
eral population, whereas their financial 
ability to meet this increased need is lees. 
Many more aged persons enter hospitals be- 
cause of need for medical treatment than 
for surgical treatment. It would be desir- 
able, therefore, if provision were-made for 
meeting the inpatient hospital care costs of 
beneficiaries, including the cost of medical 
and surgical services required by them, It 
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can be maintained that it is more urgent to 
meet the cost of medical treatment in the 
hospital by physicians than the cost of sur- 
gical services. 

In order that there should not be unnec- 

utilization of hospital care a number 
of alternatives to hospital care should be 
made available in the proposed program. In 
listing these we have taken into consider- 
ation the kinds of services for which phy- 
sicians might find it necessary to hospitalize 
patients if the services are not otherwise 
available: 

1. Diagnostic services which can be pro- 
vided on an outpatient basis; 

2. Skilled nursing service in the home, in- 
cluding visiting nurse service, under medical 
supervision; 

3. Surgical services on an outpatient 
basis in the emergency room of the hospital, 
in a clinic, or in the physician’s own office. 

The next priority should be the provision 
of physicians’ services in the home and office, 
and limited amounts of expensive drugs 
when prescribed by a physician and re- 
quired by persons receiving care outside of 
hospitals. 

Duration of hospital care is limited in the 
bill you are considering. If appropriate al- 
ternatives to hospital care are included, we 
belleve this limitation will save relatively 

` little money, but may work a hardship on 
a number of individuals. If the services 
we have indicated are included we believe 
the duration of hospital benefits could be 
increased. 

The proposed amendment provides for 
payment for skilled nursing home services 
for persons who have been hospitalized and 
who require this service for the same con- 
dition which required hospitalization, In 
our opinion there are very few nursing homes 
that would presently meet the requirement 
of providing truly skilled nursing home serv- 
ice. But there is a great need for skilled 
nursing home service and the legislation 
should encourage the establishment and ex- 
pansion of adequate skilled services in this 
area. We urge that the legisiation spe- 
cifically enumerate the basic standards for 
such homes to qualify for payments and that 
such homes be connected with or under the 
supervision of hospitals, or other appropriate 
medical direction. 

Improvement in quality of service and re- 
duction in financial costs: Consideration also 
should be given to including two other pro- 
visions in the bill: 

1. Payment of the cost of rehabilitation to 
be financed from the insurance program by 
arrangements made with State vocational re- 
habilitation, health and welfare depart- 
ments, This would serve to reduce the re- 
current need for medical care and disabil- 
ity benefits. 

2. Payment of the cost of research and 
demonstration programs designed to improve 
the quality of service provided under the 
legislation and to minimize the costs for 
health services. Extension of organized 
home care programs, preventive geriatric 
care, and similar projects would be encour- 
aged under this authorization. 

Administration and quality of service: We 
believe that, as proposed in the legislation 
you are considering, any extension of the 
OASDI program to provide health benefits 
should be on a service benefit basis rather 
than a cash indemnity basis, It has been 
demonstrated in the commercial cash in- 
demnity programs now in operation that this 
is, in general, a most unsatisfactory means 
of meeting health costa and places a large 
share of the expense burden on the patient 
and his family. The service benefit, on the 
other hand, would guarantee full payment 
without regard to the differences in charges 
55 costs which exist throughout the coun- 


If a broad scope of health benefits Is in- 
cluded in the program, consideration might 
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be given to adding to the bill a provision 
which would permit the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into con- 
tracts with appropriate State agencies such 
as State health or wefare departments which 
would serve as the State administrative 
agency for the Department. If there is a 
broad scope of services in the program this 
would involve negotiating contracts with a 
sizable number of purveyors of service. On 
the other hand, if the program Is limited at 
the outset, with no provision for paying 
physicians or other practitioners, this would 
involve contracts only with the hospitals of 
the country and this could be handled di- 
rectly with hospitals or their representatives 
by the Federal agency. 

Role of Advisory Council: We endorse the 
general provisions in the bill for an Ad- 
visory Health Council with which the Sec- 
retary shall consult in administering the bill. 
We urge, however, that the Council should 
have more specific advisory functions in- 
cluding giving advice to the Secretary on 
methods of assuring and improving the 
quality of care, assuring full and reasonable 
payment for services rendered, effective ac- 
cess to the services provided, efficient and 
economical administration, and any other 
matters it deems essential to the operation 
of an effective program. It should also have 
the duty of making recommendations to the 
Secretary and the Congress for legislative 
changes it deems appropriate with respect 
to benefits, financing and administration. 

Financing: We subscribe to the principle 
of financing the costs of any health in- 
surance benefits to OASDI beneficiaries 
through the contributory social insurance 
program so widely accepted by the Ameri- 
can people. We believe it is both proper 
and desirable for all employers, employees, 
and the self-employed to finance the costs. 
Moreover, adequate health benefits to aged 
persons can only be effectively and widely 
provided if the costs are distributed over a 
person’s lifetime. It appears that voluntary. 
insurance cannot accomplish this for any 
large number of persons within the reason- 
ably near future. 


One of the arguments made by those who 
oppose Federal action in this field is that it 
is dificult to estimate future costs of the 
health benefits with any accuracy. This 
type of argument has been repeatedly used 
against old-age and disability insurance 
amendments but has not prevented this 
committee from taking action. Nor should 
it now. To the extent that cost estimates 
are subject to error, the same problem is 
faced by voluntary insurance as by social 
insurance. And social insurance can deal 
with the problem more effectively since It 
readily can adjust contributions and benefits 
on a statutory basis to meet changing ex- 
perience, 

In order to assure the financial integrity 
of the contributions and benefits for health 
benefits, a separate account or trust fund 
could be established for this purpose. Con- 
tributions could be collected for 6 or 12 
months before benefits were payable. The 
contribution rates in the early years could 
be set somewhat higher than current ex- 
penditures to reflect longer-run experience. 
In this way a small reserve would be built 
up which would assure that the benefits 
could be soundly financed on a self-support- 
ing basis. 

SUMMARY 

In conciusion, we reiterate our support of 
the principle of meeting the health care 
costs of the aged, the disabled, widows and 
their dependents through an amendment of 
the social insurance program which will fi- 
mance health service benefits to those eligi- 
ble for cash benefits. We hope that this 
committee, which drafted the original con- 
tributory old-age insurance program in 1935, 
added survivors insurance benefits in 1939, 
and disability Insurance benefits in 1955-56, 
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will add further to the demonstrated vision 
and statesmanship shown on these three 
occasions by taking action which so logically 
builds upon the sound principles incorpo- 
rated in the three earlier actions. 


Paul Butler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr, DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist mouthpiece, 
the Worker, has projected itself into the 
Paul Butler versus Lyndon Johnson- 
Sam Rayburn controversy. As to be ex- 
pected it is vigorously defending Mr. 
Butler and viciously attacking Speaker 
Rayburn and Senator Johnson. 

The Worker in its last issue bitterly 
attacked committee chairmen and ac- 
cused Senator JoHNson and Speaker 
RAYBURN of a plot against popular elec- 
tions.” This organ of the Communist 
Party was also critical of Senator GREEN, 
tpi Island, and Senator Young of 

0. 

Mr. Butler claims favorable mail at 
the rate of 6 ½ to 1, lately revising this 
estimate upward to 10 to 1. My mail 
from out of my State has been critical 
of me and favorable to Butler. In fact 
I am surprised that Mr. Butler’s mail is 
not 100 to 1 favorable because a few 
telephone calls and orders from the 
bosses can in a mément prompt a flood 
of favorable mail to Butler and like- 
wise vicious, profane letters of abuse to 
me. The housewife, busy with children 
and daily chores, is not likely to write 
Mr. Butler. The farmer, in the midst 
of a busy season, is not prone to letter- 
writing. 

The industrial worker is looking to 
Congress, not to Mr. Butler, for legisla- 
tion. Mr. Butler can only offer fiimsy 
promises in 1960, while Congress is now 
acting to solve the evils of the day. It is 
Congress, not Mr. Butler, that is working 
long and hard to curb inflation. The 
workingman is not writing favorable let- 
ters to Mr. Butler. He is writing his 
Congressman. 

Mr. Butler could have postponed his 
attack on the congressional leadership 
until after the conference on Berlin. He 
could have waited for the return of our 
Governors from Russia and for the result 
of the Vice President's visit to Moscow. 
If he is sincere about legislation, he could 
have waited until this international crisis 
passed and then launch a drive this fall 
with prospects of congressional consid- 
eration next January. Or he could have 
started sooner in this session. He is well 
aware that nothing can now be accom- 
plished by his blast except confusion, 
discord, and strife. My principal quar- 
rel with Mr. Butler is his untimely and 
unjustified attack on a leadership whose 
responsibility is more than a party obli- 
gation. The Democratic leadership of 
this Congress shares with the President 
a grave concern for national and inter- 
national problems, 
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The $64 question most Americans are 
asking is what is Mr. Butler’s motive? 
Does he really plan to leave the Demo- 
cratic Party and form a third party—a 
National Socialist Party? Or does he 
Plan to split the Democratic Party and 
elect a Republican? Or does he plan to 
Seize control of our party and throw out 
our great leaders who have served the 
United States with honor and distinction. 

The worker has accused me of dis- 
loyalty to my party. This is an old 
Story. I have been attacked by the 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
Many times, including the label of Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Warmonger by Russia's late 
Andrei Vishinsky on September 18, 1947, 
= ue United Nations, Lake Success, 


* 


I will put my loyalty to the party 


alongside of Mr. Butler. I have traveled - 


Ousands of miles and made countless 
Speeches for the Democratic Party. I 
will continue to labor for unity and har- 
Mony in our party. I will do all in my 
bow er to reject agitation, disunity, strife, 
and discord, 

This attack upon me and other con- 
Sessional Democrats bears a striking 
Similarity to the letters I have received 
attacking me. The same labels, in- 
vnendoes, and attack by slogans is ob- 
1 8 Our leadership, in the letters 1 

ve received, is likewise abused but in 
2p way is an intelligent argument ad- 

anced. They abuse and attack, but 
offer no program. 
; I believe Mr. Butler is a loyal Amer- 
Aan and is not connected with un- 
tee Organizations. However, I do 
eve that he is falling for the old, old 
game of divide and conquer. 
ing mold Johnson, author of the follow- 
a oie which appeared in the Worker 
Ath uly 19, 1959, is reported to be the 
Beret Johnson who was the Communist 
19 40 nominee for Governor of Ohio in 
Dixtecnats, Nort ALus GANG Up on DEM 
CHAIRMAN 

= (By Arnold Johnson) 

piven Paul Butler, Democratic national 
Rivera hit at the LYNDON JOHNSON-SAM 
lng tn X leadership of Congress as jeopardiz- 

5 mr 1960 chances of the Democrats, he 
cism tron 2 of the Dixtecrats and the crit!- 
his point. orthern Democrats which proved 


B 
veniority charged that “the congressional 


of power system lends itself to the buildup 


and influence, control of commit 


¥ Southern Democrats, when the Dem- 
cane fae dn, control of Congress.” He also 
lation 2 Congress to pass progressive legis- 
ts nine made an appeal to the country 
the 5 the Democratic leadership of 
tional 3 to come along with the na- 
ram. rather than the conservative 


m 
ing to 3 Program which they are try- 


© first 
Re . reaction came from Dixlecrat 
ai sentative WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
ler's 8 Carolina, who demanded But- 
f the Siti Dorn exposed the fears 
er was ; ecrats when he charged that But- 
BURN as masterminding a plain to oust Ray- 
convention: manent chairman of the 1960 
Menz to unseat Representative Joun 
tion platt ACK as chairman of the conven- 
orm committee and to appoint a 
credentials committee which 
seats to several delegates from 
He also questioned But- 
loyalty, Senate Leader 
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LYNDON Jounson did the same by linking 
Butler with Senator THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Harry F. Brno, Dixiecrat leader of 
Virginia's interposition against the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision, called for But- 
ler’s ouster “at the earliest possible time.” 
Other Dixiecrats from Virginia, including 
Senator WILLIS Rosertson and State Demo- 
cratic Committeeman Fred Switzer, joined 
the attack. 

JOHNSON’s power in the Senate was re- 
vealed by the way in which Senator MIKE 
Mansrrecp, of Montana, the Democratic whip, 
and Senator R. VANCE HARTKE, of an opposing 
faction in Butler's home State of Indiana, 
came to JOHNSON'’s defense with speeches 
that virtually nominated Jounson for the 
presidency, 

This much was expected but the surprise 
to many observers was the support from 
Senator STEPHEN M. Younc, of Ohio, and 
from the 9l-year-old Senator THEODORE 
Francis Green, of Rhode Island. Loud 
put himself in support of views expressed by 
Dixiecrat Senator Sressarp HOLLAND, of Fior- 
ida, who in turn was acting as a spokesman 
for John C. Davis, Democratic chairman of 
Dade County, Fla. Obviously, JOHNSON was 
using all the trickery to force Senators into 
line that he developed in the opening days 
of Congress to save his version of filibuster 
rule 22. 

Butler hit back and continued the fight 
in a reply letter to Senator Green proving 
his tharges by reference to housing legisla- 
tion, civil rights, and other issues, 

Much more is inyolved than an inner party 
struggle of personalities. 

The Dixiecrats realize there has been a 
growing movement to free the Democratic 
Party of thelr arrogant racist domination 
exercised in Congress through the seniority 
system and their coalition with the Mc- 
Carthyite Republicans. Butler's statement 
is also apparently directed to break up that 
coalition, 

It likewise has major importance in prepa- 
ration for the 1960 convention and elections 
ns to issues and candidates. It makes clear 
that the record of Congress is decisive in the 
1960 elections, Butler and others held that 
only a progressive legislative record can help 
the Democrats win and that the bipartisan 
conservative and -moderation program of 
JOHNSON-RAYBURN and company plays into 
the hands of the Republicans and gives the 
present leadership to Eisenhower. 

The danger signal in the present internal 
struggle is the silence of labor and the 
liberals. At other stages also, when Senators 
Joser CLARK, of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM 
Proxsmne, of Wisconsin; and Pat McNamara, 
of Michigan, spoke up against JOHNSON'S 
one-man autocratic rule, too many lberals 
and labor forces remained too much on the 
sidelines, 

Labor and the liberals could well have 


taken the Butler statement and the earlier” 


declarations of CLARK and PROXMIRE as OCCA- 
sions to make demands on Congress and the 
Democrats and win victories on specific is- 
sues. But they allowed the Dixiecrats with 
JoHNSON ond Rarscen to hold the initiative. 

The Dixiecrats take full adyantage of the 
division in labor’s ranks and push their own 
program, The Byrds and the Eastlands seek 
to impose their program on the entire Demo- 
cratic Party. 

While doing this job Inside of Congress 
with thelr Republican coalition and their 
position of power on committees, they have 
also had laws passed in Southern States 
which seck to make a shambles of popular 
elections by maneuvering the electoral col- 
lege into an instrument for their own ends, 
Six States have passed laws which give their 
delegates to the electoral college the right 
to vote as they please regardless of popular 
vote or party candidates, 
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That Senators THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN Or 
STEPHEN Younc did not rise to denounce this 
Dixlecrat trickery to rob the 1960 election 
instead of slapping at Butler is shameful. 

The Dixiecrats intend to use the threat of 
& vote as they please in the electoral college 
to dictate candidate choice and platform at 
the 1960 convention. With this device, they 
intend to keep the nominal status as Demo- 
erats to hold their position of power in con- 
gressional committees, . 


That is the plot against popular elections 
which is one of the underlying factors in 
the present fight of Butler versus the JOHN- 
SON-RAYBURN Dixiecrats. Labor, the Negro 
people, and the liberals have big stakes in 
that struggle. This Butler fight is part of 
the debate on candidates and platform de- 
veloping in every State, It is part of the 
internal struggle raging inside the Demo- 
cratic Party in every city and election dis- 
trict. The issues and stakes involved as well 
as the laws of the Southern States and the 
role of the Dixiecrats in the Congress and 
in their States makes this fight a major pub- 
lic issue, It is no longer a private affair of 
the Democrats. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix and include extraneous matter, Iam 
submitting the text of a resolution passed 
by the Connecticut General Assembly en- 
dorsing home rule for the District of 
Columbia. This memorial is an indica- 
tion of the sentiment of the people of 
Connecticut. 


The Senate has already passed a home 
rule bil in this session. I am in hopes 
that we of the House will be given the 
opportunity to consider this question. 

The resolution follows: 
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Resolution memorislizing Congress con- 
cerning home rule for the District of 
Columbia 


(Adopted by the Connecticut General As- 
sembly May 28, 1959) 

Resolved by this Assembly: 

Whereas there are 826,000 Federal taxpay- 
ing residents in the District of Columbia, 
our Nation’s Capital, who have long lacked 
any voice in the government of the District 
of Columbia in which they live; and 

Wherens the taxpaying residents of the 
District of Columbia are without even a 
voteless delegate to represent them in the 
halls of Congress; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has, 
during the last decade, four times passed 
legislation granting home rule to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas such legislation has four times 
been killed in the District of Columbia 
Committee and the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives; and 

Whereas it is a matter of grave injustice 
to deny American citizens the right even 
to govern themselves as to matters of local 
interest, and particularly so when they are 
obliged to bear the costs of such govern- 
ment: Be it 
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Resolved, That this assembly favors leg- 
islation to grant home rule to the District 
of Columbia; and be it further 

Resolred, That this body urges the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut delegation in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States to sign a discharge petition to bring 
a bill granting home rule to the District of 
Columbia onto the floor of the House of 
Representatives in the event that such a 
bill is again approved by the Senate and 
bottled up in either the District of Colum- 
bia Committee or the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives; and be it fur- 
ther 


Resolved, That the clerks of the house 
and senate are directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from Connecticut in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Extra Grasso, 
Secretary of State. 
Frank J. MONCHUN, 
Senate Clerk. 
ROBERT J. SULLIVAN, 
House Clerk. 


Save the Mustangs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


| HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I submit an editorial appearing in 
the Bristol Press of Bristol, Conn., en- 
titled “Save the Mustangs.” 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Bristol 7 5 5 Press, July 16, 
19 


Save THE MUSTANGS 


Congressman WALTER S. BARING, Nevada, 
Democrat, has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress which would halt the mechanized wild 
horse roundups which threaten some 20,000 
remaining mustangs with extinction. But 
if passage is too long delayed, it may be too 
late. The speed with which the mechanized 
gangs are rounding up the mustangs indi- 
cates that they will capture all that they 
can before any law prohibiting this type of 
cruelty can become effective, 

Under the Baring measure, hunters could 
not use trucks or planes to catch burros on 
public lands and take them to slaughter 
without using even the smallest humane 
tactics, 

Baring, who gave the description of the 
mechanized roundup in a recent interview, 
said that once in his State there were 70.000 
wild mustangs but the number has now been 
Teduced to 5,000. He said that his bill is 
aimed at saying the mustangs from extinc- 
tion and at the same time securing humane 
treatment for those who are captured for 
sale as horsement. 

The Society for Animal Protective Legis- 
latlon has taken up the cudgels for the 
Baring bill and is circulating Members of 
the Congress as well as newspaper editors 
and others to familiarize them with the 
practice of mechanized roundups. Their 
circular contains vivid pictures of the ac- 
tual procedures to which the beasts are sub- 
jected. Planes sweeping overhead scare the 
mustangs out of their mountain hideouts 
onto the plains where they are roped by ex- 
perts riding in speeding trucks whose lassos 
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are tied to heavy tires which eventually an- 
chor the burros until they are picked up 
and loaded to the slaughter houses. 

It is a cold-hearted business proposition 
for these ropers who are simply interested in 
making all they can with no thought of the 
animal’s condition, No care is taken of the 
beasts who are being taken to slaughter. 

We believe that the situation is serious 
enough to warrant the passage of this hu- 
mane measure and that our representatives 
in Congress should be urged to support the 
Baring measure. It might also be noted that 
time is of the essence in this matter. 


Cuba and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Thursday, July 23, 
1959: 4 

CUBA AND COMMUNISM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Shortly after Dr. Castro brought his revo- 
lution to power in Cuba, the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Mufioz-Marin, came up to 
Washington. He came to give us advice 
which he was preeminently qualified to do. 
For he had been carrying through success- 
fully a peaceful revolution in his own coun- 
try, he had the personal confidence of the 
Cuban reyolutionists, and he was and is our 
very great friend. 

Even then, at the beginning, he foresaw 
the troubles in Cuba, the stubborn difficul- 
ties against which the revolution was waged 
and which it then inherited, the inexperi- 
ence and the emotional instability of its 
fighting leaders. 

Whatever you do, he said in effect, do not 
let yourselves become enemies of this revo- 
lution. For this revolution is the real thing. 
Tt is not a mere change of the guard at the 
top as is so common in Latin America. This 
is a popular revolution of the sort which, 
more than 30 years ago. Mexico went 
through, and after years of blood and tears 
brought to a happy ending. 

It requires great skill to manage our re- 
lations with a revolution of this character 
in a country which is such a very near 
neighbor. We have to find ways of recon- 
elung our political and economic interests 
with a revolution which cannot be stabilized 
until the chief grievances which produced 
the revolution has been redreseed. This can 
be managed only if the American Ambassa- 
dor in Havana can work out a relationship 
with the revolutionary leaders In which they 
will Listen to him, and even seek his advice 
and his help. 

There is a good reason to say that we have 
such an Ambassador in Hayana, one who is 
capable of carrying out such a delicate mis- 
sion, who has, one might say, “good hands” 
when he rides. But of course he has no 
chance whatever of succeeding if Congress is 
going to roughhouse our relations with 
Cuba, as did the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate just the other day. 
This was when it provided a platform and 
loudspeaxers for a disaffected Cuban adven- 
turer to denounce the Cuban revolutionists 
as Communists. This country, as the Presi- 
dent was quick to point out, “has made no 
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such charges.” But the damage done by the 
subcommittee’s irresponsible meddling may 
not be repaired easily or quickly. 

The policy which we are following in 
Cuba is to avoid a break with Dr. Castro 
and to seek more contact with him. This 
policy is the product of years of experience 
in our relations with the other American 
states. There is no alternative to it, given 
the fact that we have most solemnly re- 
nounced the right of intervention to sup- 
press a revolution. In this century, we have 
committed ourselves repeatedly and whoily 
to the principle that each country in this 
hemisphere has the right of self-determina- 
tion. This carries with it inseparably the 
right of revolution, and im upon us the 
obligation to live with the revolutions, when 
they occur, as best we can: 

Beneath these large generalizations and 
abstractions, there is the substantial fact 
that in this century, which is seeing the 
awakening of the submerged masses of man- 
kind, the old style of imperialism and over- 
lordship is not only mori#lly unacceptable 
but is practically impossible, To put it spe- 
cifically and bluntly, the United States could 
not install a puppet to govern Cuba in piace 
of Dr. Castro and his revolutionists. The 
United States must, therefore, do what it 
can to keep on good terms with Dr. Castro 
and his successors. $ 

There are those who think differently. 
They see Dr. Castro going far to the left in 
the company of a number of fellow travelers 
of the Communists. They think the way 
to deal with what they see is to denounce 
Dr. Castro who tolerates and associates with 
fellow travelers as himself a fellow traveler 
and virtually a Communist.’ What good will 
it do, I would like to know. The result of 
such tactics will not be to cause Dr. Castro 
and the fellow travelers to abandon thelr 
revolutionary program. It will be to cause 
them to regard us as their enemy, and to 
become as thoroughly anti-American as they 
dare to be. f 

The wiser course and the more practical 
one is to be patient and relaxed—to re- 
member that Cuba is our nearest neighbor 
and is far beyond the reach of the Soviet 
Union, Remembering this, we can rely ulti- 
mately on the high Improbability that Cuba 
will drift or be pushed and pulled into the 
Soviet orbit, 

Just as it wns a great mistake to treat 
Egypt under Colonel Nasser as a Soviet satel- 
lite, so it would be an even greater mistake 
even to intimate that Castro’s Cuba has any 
real prospect of becoming a Soviet satellite. 

Por the thing we should never do in deal- 
Ing with the revolutionary countries in 
which the world abounds is to push them 
behind an iron curtain raised by ourselves: 
On the contrary, even when they have been 
seduced and subverted and are drawn across 
the Linc, the right thing to do is to keep 
the way open for thcir return, 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OP OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following story 
from the July 9, 1959, issue of the Drain 
(Oreg.) Enterprise which contains the 
10th chapter of a series by Robert 
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(Rudy) Roudebaugh, concerning the 
cross-country trek. The wagon train 
was in Idaho while this was written: 
Rupr Locxro IN Jan. WHEN Wacons STOP IN 
Inano Town 
(By Rudy Roudebaugh, driver of Drain 
Covered Wagon now traveling in Idaho) 
Sunday, June 28: Mr. and Mrs. Andy Curt- 
right and sons Frank and Ronnie of Yon- 
Calla were here to visit the wagon train. 
Also Billy Alsup and family of Yoncalla. A 


few people from Utah, but more from Wash- 


ington and Oregon than Montana are visit- 
ing the wagon train. Janell went to Vicki 
Jensen's ranch and stayed all day. Ki and I 
stayed with wagons and passed out the letters 
from the Drain mayor. We had church sun- 
rise services at 5. 

June 29, 6:55: All hooked up and ready 
to roll, but waiting on Roy Brabham again, 
The weather is cloudy and cold. Ki and 
Janell are in bed, They didn't feel too sharp 
this morning. Must have been something 
they ate, 6:22: Going west on big, wide oil 
highway. 

I notice after Mr. Blair left the wagon 
Cavalcade for his home at Sheridan, Oreg. 
they are leading the team he was driving. 
Dic and Jim are walking right out this 
Morning, 6:55: The valley here is getting 
narrow. 7:17: Entering Bennington; just a 
Small town. The rond is narrowing. 8:12: 
In rolling country. 8:49: Entering George- 

population 404. There wasn't many 
People out to see us-—mostly children. 9:13: 
Going up a canyon. 9:38: It's starting to 
Tain. 9:57: Stopped to rest. Been pulling 
A steep hill. 10:10: The elevation now 6,283, 
11:13: Stopping for camp. 

We were invited out to dinner by the 
chamber of commerce, and the Daughters 
of the Utah Pioneers of Camp Meade ar- 

the whole thing. They also took us 
to see Soda Springs and Hooper Park and 
famous captive geyser. We are 9 miles out 
Of Soda Springs, but they came out and 
Picked us up in cars and even hauled us 


June 30, 6:01; We are heading west on 
hway 30. 6:29: Leaving Bear Lake County 
and entering Caribou County. There is 
snow on the high peaks and it froze lust 
nicht. Chilly in the morning. This is 
t country, Mrs. Walker (first ranch on 

Our left) served us two plates of hot bis- 
Cults for breakfast. 8:27: Soda Springs, 
Population 2,600. Ben and I went to the 
Ran dam in the jall and were locked in. 
ve been in town 20 minutes and gave out 
about 250 letters from the mayor. 12:03: 
Re ving Soda Springs, which is a pretty place. 
Minded me of Oregon with all the green 
grass and trees, 10:25: We're back in the 
Preis on a lava road. Arrived at camp 
Gr 10:27. We are parked right under the 


‘eat Diy 
Into t ‘ide where the water runs southeast 


the he Great Salt Lake and northwest into 
ü Columbia Basin. We nre 5 miles from 
by tha Idaho, Sandals were brought to us 
R Lowe Drug Store in Grace, 
uly 1. 5:45: All hooked up and ready to go. 
© sun is out bright, but the temperature 
Cool. 5:59: Heading up Fish Creek 
ae 5 6:59: Passing by Central Market way 
a ere in the sticks. Jean Marshal slept in 
ine agon with Janell last night. We are 
Wheet through a valley that grows a lot of 
thats; 8:24: Passing Lund’s Fost Office— 
s all that is here. 8:40: Stopped to rest 


0 

bee the steepest we've seen since we 
Divide the trip. 9:44: On top of Fish 
we 5 §:48: Just got off the hill and 


„mad to block our wheels to get down: 
rade Going up a canyon. 10:51: Crossed 
way red gr eug River and pulling onto High- 
Springs seat Arrived in camp at Lava Hot 

2 ddeo grounds. I greased my wagons 
ening. We had free baths at the spa 
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pool. The chamber brought dinner out to 
us. Ki is on cook shift again.“ 

July 2,6 am.: Waiting on Roy again this 
morning. There are a few clouds in the sky. 
6:05: Going west on gravel road. They have 
begun to hay in this narrow valley. The 
hills are rocky with few small trees growing 
in the canyons. 6:43: We are pulling on 
highway 30. 

We passed a grandma walking and she 
stopped to watch us go by. I asked her to 
ride with us, but she declined. 7:26: Crossed 
over Porteuf River, 7:32: Going down a 
canyon. Ki is on cook shift again today. 
8:29: Turned off highway to gravel road. 
8:46; Going through McCannon. 9:08: We 
are in sagebrush country again with cactus 
ali in red blossoms, 9:20: Crossed Marsh 
Creek. 9:45: Going along foothills above 
Marsh Creek. 11:23: Camped on the Jack 
Stanley ranch along Marsh Creek, 

July 3, 5:50: All hooked up and ready to 
go. The weather is cloudy and warm, We 
had a little thunderstorm last night with 
a shower. 5:58: Here we go. Doc and Jan 
are doing better each day. 6:45: We are 
going through Portneuf. Their main indus- 
try is cement. They haye a large plant. 
7:30; Going up á valley about a mile wide 
along the foothills, Sagebrush on the hill- 
side and hay fields on the other side. It is 
Ughtming and thundering like h—. Boy, 
The rain is here. Doc and Jan are acting 
up. I guess they don't care for this sort 
of thing. Ki doesn't either. Janell is asleep 
so nothing is bothering her. 8:10: We are 
parked on Highway 30 a quarter of a mile 
away is the Portneuf River, The sun is 
coming out. 9:25: The first escort has come 
out to meet us. The president and some of 
the officers of the chamber of commerce are 
out here to come in with us. They are wear- 
ing beautiful Indian.chief feathers and car- 
trying a peacepipe. They came to our camp 
last night and gave us gifts from all the busi- 


ness places in Pocatello. Everything you can 


think of was in the gifts. 
melons. 

We will be here over the 4th and have 
every minute planned to entertain us. Free 
laundry, meals, sewing machines, irons, 
ironing boards, baths, etc. 9:55: Entering 
Pocatello. 10:58: Went by a home and 
they came out with ice cold lemonade and 


Also eight water- 


cookles. 11:20: Arrived at camp at the fair- 
grounds. It is pretty here. Lots of trees 
and shade. i 


We just got here when Ed Duncan, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. Richard Duncan of Drain, 
came up to the wagons. It was sure nice 
to see someone that at least used to be from 
Drain, They furnished us with cars here to 
use until we left. Ed Duncan and family 
seen to it we didn't need one. They put off 
crowning the rodeo queen until the wagon 
train pioneers got there. This evening they 
put on a small rodeo for us. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne Hutchinson and family of Drain were 
here today. Also Heb Cogner from Cottage 
Grove. 

July 4, 10: We went over to Ed's for lunch. 
They have a beautiful new home. They 
moved in 2 months ago. He picked onions 
and radishes out of. his garden for lunch. 
The corn isn't quite ready yet. They put in 
their lawn 3 weeks ago and it is up and 
looks good. Ed said he had to water often 
as the sun drys the ground out fast. We 
had a ham dinner. It seemed good to relax 
in a home again. 

This evening we went to a banquet at 
the Green Triangle, and then back to the 
fairgrounds for fireworks. We ended our 
evening going out to Ed's and visiting and 
drinking ooffee. He has a wonderful family, 
three children and a lovely wife. He wants 
us to tell everyone in Drain “Hello” espe- 
cially his parents and brothers and sisters. 
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Emma Lazarus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News 
of July 17, 1959, commemorating the 
birthday of Emma Lazarus, authoress of 
the sonnet inscribed on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty: ; 

Emma Lazarus: 1849-87 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Wednesday, July 22, we commemorate the 
110th anniversary of the birth of Emma 
Lazarus, the beloved American poetess. 
Children of liberty will clasp her hand in 
loving memory. 

Emma Lazarus is the author of the inspir- 
ing sonnet, The New Colossus.“ Her mes- 
sage to the world, all the world may read. 
It is engraved on the Statue of Liberty. It 
is standing in the gateway of democracy. 

The noble soul and human heart of Emma 
Lazarus are symbolized in the Goddess of 
Liberty. It was given to a child of oppressed. 
generations to understand the true mean- 
ing of this liberty-loving nation; to pen the 
immortal lines with such prophetic pathos; 
to express the spirit of democracy with such 
eloquence; to welcome the persecuted of the 
Old World, to- the glorious promise of the 
New World. 

And through the years we can hear the 
echo of Miss Liberty's voice speaking to these 
pilgrims to our blessed land: As you breathe 
the free air of our shore homeless wanderer, 
reaching home, become one with us In free- 
dom’s cause, take the riches of our liberties 
and repay the gift of becoming one with 
us—an American. 

The Goddess of Liberty and Emma Lazarus 
have become synonymous. No poet of any 
nation has ever received such worldwide dis- 
tinction. The “Lady With the Torch” was 
presented by the people of France to the 
American people to commemorate the first 
centennial of American independence. 

Emma Lazarus was born on July 22, 1849, 
in New York City. She was the daughter of 
an old Jewish family, The story of her 
literary evolution is the story of the fulfill- 
ment of the evolution of a soul. Many 
women of every race, many men of every 
race, have evinced literary ability. 

But it is rarely given to man or woman 
to so combine the powerful poetic expression 
with the clear insight and courage, with the 
conviction and devotion, as it was in Emma 
Lazarus. Her poems had power. Her poems 
had fire. 

Since Miriam sang of deliverance and the 
triumph of the Red Sea, the Jewish race has 
had no braver singer. Her songs of divine 
unity repeated on the lips of her own people, 
in all zones and continents, have been heard 
round the civilized world. 

Her poem, “The Crowing of the Red Cock,” 
written when the Russian sky was red with 
blazing hatred, is a powerful lyric worthy of 
the Maccabean age. Her poem, “Banner of 
the Jew,” has the ring of Israel's war trum- 
pet. It sounded the clarion call to all Jews 
to unite for human rights, for new achieve- 
ments and for new glories as in the days of 
the Maccabees, 

She was one of the pioneers of Zionism. 
She was one of the outstanding advocates of 
a Jewish homeland, It was in that cause 
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that her character had its fullest flowering. 

It is heartening to see that the same poet- 
ess who was the first to give expression for 
the national renaissance of her people has 
become the symbol of humanity and democ- 
racy. She died on November 19, 1887. She 
was in her 38th year. 

On that tragic day no better appreciation 
of Emma Lazarus was expressed than that 
of the famous American poet John Green- 
leaf Whittier who wrote: “Her people will 
mourn the death of this woman. But they 
will not be alone. At her grave the tears 
of the daughters of Jerusalem will mingle 
with those of the Christians.” 

As long as liberty shall live in the human 
heart, as long as the Statue of Liberty shall 
remain our symbol of freedom, the name of 
Emma Lazarus will forever be a part of the 

tame of that symbol as the champion of 
liberty. 
THE NEW COLOSSUS 
-Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 
A mighty woman with a soran whose flame 
Is imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 
Glows worldwide welcome; her mild eyes 


command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp,” 
cries she 


With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your 


poor 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me, - 
I lft my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Health and Hospitalization Program for 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
important subject of a health and hos- 
pitalization program for Federal em- 
ployees is now under consideration by 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, my statement to the committee on 
July 21, 1959. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office an Civil Service, your 
committee is considering legislation relating 
to a health and hospitalization program for 
Federal employees. Among the bills before 
you is my H.R. 2326, to provide for Govern- 
ment contribution toward personal health 
service benefits for civilian officers and em- 
Ployees in the US. service and their de- 
pendents, to authorize payroll deductions 
for participants, and for other purposes. 

I am pleased that your committee has 
scheduled action on this long-overdue pro- 
gram for assistance to our Federal employ- 
ees. We know that employees in the Fed- 
eral service have always been und 3 
thelr salaries have never equalled salaries 
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paid by private employers for comparable 
work; the small pay raises granted Federal 
workers have never been commensurate with 
ever-rising living costs, and at this point, 
living expenses have reached a new high. 
Our Federal workers, with families to sup- 
port or other dependents for whom they 
must provide, find it barely possible to meet 
their financial obligations; high living costs 
pius high taxes prevent saving for the pro- 
verbial rainy day or the day when a Fed- 
eral employee or his dependents suffer a 
serious illness, A critical Uiness requiring 
protracted hospitalization, surgery, costly 
hospital facilities and medicines, nursing 
care, doctors’ fees, not only wipes out any 
little savings a low- or middle-income em- 
ployee may have accumulated through great 
mal sacrifices over a period of years 
but also throws him into debt for years to 
come, Such a burden becomes intolerable, 
such worry must lower the morale and efl- 
clency of any human being. The cost of 
mal health service insurance is pro- 
hibitive to the millions of Federal employ- 
ees in the low or middle brackets, 
when procured on an individual basis. 
The well-being and efficiency of our Fed- 
eral employees must be considered and 


preserved if we wish to keep our Government’ 


offices and other Installations operating at 
the peak of accomplishment and effectuality. 
Large private employers have for many years 
helped their employees to obtain benefits 
which this l¢gisiation would now provide 
for Federal employees. To refuse to give 
this assistance to our Federal employees 
is to withhold reasonable and sound protec- 
tion against the high costs of illness. Surely 
the Federal Government owes to Its em- 
ployees the same consideration which private 
industry, on the whole, has found it possibie 
to extend to its workers. The legislation 
before you provides the needed and neces- 
sary protection at a cost which employees 
and the Government can afford. 

I urge your committee to take favorable 
action so that our Federal employees may be 
accorded this sorely needed assistance, 


Nixon’s Trip to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion on the 
trip of Vice President Ricuarp M, NIXON 
to Russia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News on 
the subject. I commend this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 


Nixon's TRIP TO Russia 


Vice President Rrcuarp M. Nrxon’s trip to 
Soviet Russia (he’s due in Moscow this 
morning) can have almost any number of 
important effects and repercussions. 

For one thing, the trip can profoundly 
affect Mr. Nrxon’s own political future 
his chance of landing the 1960 Republican 
Presidential nomination and, if he gets that, 
of winning the Presidency. 

The trip, too, may swell the already sizable 
stream of US. socialites visiting Russia— 
through passeth our understanding that any 
American should want to inhabit Russia's 
dowdy hotels and consume stodgy Russian 
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food after fuming and hour or two before 
the waiter brings it, 

Most importantly, the Nixon trip can affect 
the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
which shows signs of collapse. 

The Big Four powers (United States, 
Britain, France, Russia) have wrangled for 
weeks over N. S. Khrushehev's demand that 
the Western Allies pull out of West Berlin, 
which Is 110 miles deep in East Germany. 


TWO PROPOSALS ABOUT GERMANY 
+. The dispute has boiled down to two pro- 
posals. 


Our side wants a Big Four Commission 
set up, with West and East German advisers, 
to study reunification of Germany. The 
Kremlin proposes an all-German committee 
to work on German reunification, with 
Western allied rights in West Berlin un- 
disturbed for 18 months, 

The Russian scheme is one to bulldoze all 
Germany into the Red slave empire. Con- 
sent to it, and we'll lose probably the deci- 
sive battle of the entire cold war. 

Fortunately, as we see It, President Eisen- 
hower goes on voleing determination never 
to let the Western allies be pushed out of 
West Berlin without a fight—a first-class 
nuclear fight, we gather, if it comes to that. 
Standing firmly with the President are 
France and West Germany, and, at least out- 
wardly in the last few days, Britain. 

Vice President Nixon's scheduled talks 
with Khrushchey may conceivably heip to 
ease the West Berlin situation. 

Nox ls not authorized to make any deals 
with Khrushchey. But should the latter 
come up with concrete suggestions regard- 
ing the cold war, Nrxon is to report them 
at once to the President, who will master- 
mind the next moves. 


IF KHRUSHCHEV SEES THE LIGHT 


Our sub-Chief Executive is a man of 
proved courage and political “savvy.” It may 
be that he can convince the Red czar that 
the United States will not be pushed around, 
and is no more afraid of Soviet Russia and 
Red China than it was of Hitler Germany 
and Tojo Japan. 

Should those facts penetrate Khrushchev's 
brain, he may well “crawfish” as most gang- 
sters do when called. 

For our part, we hope Mr. Nixon will go 
even further In his talks with Khrushchev. 
We hope he will grab the offensive for the 
West in the cold war. 

At a Warsaw news conference Tuesday 
evening, Khrushchev screeched and screamed 
about the current Captive Nations Week in 
the United States, as proclaimed by the 
President with congressional spproval, to 
remind Americans that nine nations plus 
East Germany are still slaves of Soviet 
Russia. 


ASK “KHRUSHY” ABOUT THE SLAVE NATIONS 

Khrushchey’s bellow was enlarged upon in 
a three-column article yesterday in Pravda, 
most important of the Russlan-kept news- 
papers. Prayda claimed to be outraged that 
anybody should think people living under 
communism are slaves—which is exactly 
what all such people except the Communist 
bosses are. 

This incident, it seems tó us, points UP 
again what many observers say: that what 
worries the Kremlin most in this group 
restices and resentful slave nations. 

The West's best single cold-war bet, say 
these same observers, is to agitate and 
propagandize in every feasible way for the 
liberation of the slave nations, thereby 
keeping the Kremlin worrled and off balance- 

If Mr. Nrxon will hammer on this point as 
he talks with Khrushchev, we believe his do- 
ing so can be utilized as the opening barrage 
in a Western cold-war offensive which can 
get real results if pressed without letup. 


1959 
A Sorry Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an-article from todays 
New York Times. 


EIsennowrr Gives WHEAT VOTE Virw—Says 
FARMERS Have “SORRY CHOICE’ IN REFEREN- 
DUM ON CONTROLS TODAY 


WASHINGTON, July 22.—President Eizen- 
hower said today “it's a sorry choice” waeat 
Growers have to make tomorrow in voting 
on continuance of Federal production con- 
trols for the 1960 crop. 

The President made the comment when 
asked at his news conference if he had any 
advice for the growers on the eve of their 
annual referendum. 

The President replied that the wheat farm- 
ers had faced g hard choice because Congress 
had failed to pass what he regarded as satis- 
factory farm legislation. 

So,“ he said. “they have now the choice 
between taking the program as it is now, 
Which last year piled up again these tremen- 
dous surpluses. The other alternative they 
have is no program at all. 

“SORRY CHOICE’ IS SEEN 

“So I think, because of the failure to have 
Something they could yote on that was n lit- 
tle bit more meaningful, it's a sorry cholce 
they have to make." 

Earlier, the President listed “a recent farm 
bin! as one of the major things he hoped 
Congress would vote for before it adjourned. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress passed 
A bill—which was vetoed—that would have 
reduced wheat planting allotments and 
Talsed price supports. The administration 
wants instead to move in the direction of 
Ower supports and fewer controls. 

x Agriculture Department oficials predicted 
ight vote in its referendum in 39 produc- 
ing States tomorrow. 
9 than 900,000 growers are eligiole to 
h te. But seldom in past referendums on the 
read question have more than a fourth of 
dee eligible cast ballots. 
NEVER HAVE BEEN REJECTED, 


8 have controls on wheat been re- 


anne Specific question to which growers 
a noe “Yes” or No“ on secret ballots 


you favor Federal marketing quotas 

r 1960 wheat crop? 

k t least two-thirds of those voting must 
Pprove for them to be in effect. 

taxon year the vote was 64 percent for quo- 


Ge year's crop. 
trea Herally speaking, quotas limit penalty- 
Ps apace to the quantity of wheat grown on 
tional arm's share of a 55-million-acre na- 
appre Planting allotment.. If quotas are 
1 ved. the crop will he supported at 61.77 
Rej el, compared with $1.81 this year. 
to 3 of quotas would drop supports 
P 1 Supports would be limited, how- 
Plan: growers who stayed within their 
pe allotments, 
8 Present program has been criticized by 
it has ers in and out of Congress because 
Tecord not prevented the accumulation of a 
Nation Surplus, Under the law, the 
al allotment cannot be cut below 55 
lon acres, 
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Seaway Progress and Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway—al- 
ready fulfilling its promises of increasing 
traffic into the Great Lakes region— 
holds even brighter prospects for the fu- 
ture. ~ 

Once dubbed an “impossible task,” the 
seaway has become a reality, through 
the combined efforts of men and ma- 
chine to transform the “big ditch” into 
a modern waterway, utilizable by 90 per- 
cent of the deep-sea shipping of the 
world. 

Once-rampant, untamed waters of the 
mighty St. Lawrence River are now ef- 
fectively controlled and harnessed to 
carry—and lift and lower, through a 
tremendously complex lock system— 
millions of tons of shipping annually, 
The gigantic hydroelectric powerplants 
of the waterway, too, will turn out mil- 
lions of kilowatts of electricity to pro- 
vide power and light for homes and 
farms, and job-creating businesses and 
industries. 

Overall, the great waterway will pro- 
vide new economic opportunity, not only 
for the resourcefully rich, highly popu- 
lated Great Lakes region, but also for 
the whole Nation and our good neighbor, 
Canada. 

Recently the Trade Union Courier 
published a special seaway supplement 
edition. Among the fine articles in this 
publication was a particular one entitled 
“Seaway Progress and Prospects,” by 
Lewis G. Castle, administrator of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the, Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
|From the Trade Union Courier, July 17, 

1959] 
SEAWAY PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 
(By Lewis G. Castle) 

The basic purpose of the scaway Is- that of 
providing a waterway of 27-foot depth be- 
tween the Great Lakes and Montreal which 
can be nayigated by vessels haying up to 9 
or 10 times the capacity of ships that are 
now accommodated in the existing 14-foot 
canal system along the upper St. Lawrence 
River. By the time the project is com- 
pleted, there will have been excavated a 
total of about 112 million cuble yards In the 
construction of new channels and deepen- 
ing or improvement of existing channels. 
Approximately 3 million cubic yards of con- 
crete will have been placed, chiefly in the 
construction of seven new locks which will 
raise or lower large vessels by a total of 226 
feet between Lake Ontario and Montreal. 
Each of these locks will have a usable length 
of about 768 feet and a width of 80 feet. 

Extensive dikes have been erected in vari- 
ous areas and numerous aids to navigation 
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are being installed. Substantial bridge 
construction has been required to provide 
crossings which will have a clearance of 
120 feet above the seaway. Included in this 
construction is a new high-level suspension 
bridge having a length of almost a mile be- 
tween Rooseveltown, N.Y.. and Cornwall 
Island on the Canadian side of the boundary. 

Two tunnels for highway traffic have also 
been incorporated in the project. One of 
these tunnels is contained in the Eisenhower 
lock; the other passes under the seaway 
channel near the Beauharnois locks in the 
Canadian. portion of the project. There are 
other interesting items of construction too 
numerous to mention on this occasion. All 
in all, the project as a whole will be an out- 


standing example not only of technica! skill 


and ingenuity in overcoming great natural 
barriers, but also of the ability of two na- 
tions to work ‘together in carrying out a 
monumental undertaking. for the benefit of 
thelr own countries and world trade. 
Fundamentally, the seaway will permit 
the shipping of a far greater volume of 


_ freight more expeditiously and more cheaply 


between the Great Lakes and ports on the 
lower St. Lawrence River and overseas, than 
is now possible within the limitations of the 
shallow St, Lawrence canal system which is 
being superseded by the new modernized 
seaway facilities. That canal system was 
developed to its present form and dimen- 
sions about a half-century ago. Its freight 
traffic recently reached an annual volume of 
approximateiy 13 million tons, which repre- 
sents a marked growth in the course of a 
decade, and there is no doubt that this 
volume would have been much greater If 
there had been sufficient capacity to accom- 
modate somewhat larger ships. 

The old canal has a controlling 
depth of 14 feet and contains 21 locks which 
can accommodate vessels having a length of 
not more than 253 feet or beam not exceed- 
ing 44 feet. These limitations have resulted 
in the development of the so-called canaller 
type of vessel having a deadweight capacity 
of something less than 3,000 tons. Sen- 
going vessels of the general cargo type can 
transit with about 1,500 tons. 

In contrast, the seaway locks will accom- 
modate ships having lengths up to 730 feet 
and beams up to 74 feet. As a result, large 
lakers haying a deadweight of over 25,000 
tons will be able to navigate between the 
Great Lakes and the lower St. Lawrence 
River all the way down to Seven Islands in 
Labrador. Ocean vessels carrying general 
cargo will be accommodated in sizes rang- 
ing up to about 9,000 tons deadweight, in 
services between the Great Lakes and over- 
sca destinations. 

As is well known, the larger the cargo 
capacity of vessel, the smaller the operating 
cost per ton of capacity. The much larger 
vessels which can be accommodated In sea- 
way facilities will not only have lower ship 
operating costs per ton of capacity, but will 
permit savings in transportation costs 
through the elimination of the expense in- 
curred in the transshipment of cargo to 
small canallers that is now involved in the 
movement of a considerable tonnage of 
freight to and from the Great Lakes. 

As a bonus, further savings will accrue to 
shippers through the elimination of the risks 
of damages to merchandise or weight losses 
or deterioration which are inherent to vary- 
ing degrees in the transshipment of many 
kinds of cargo. Additional economies in 
transportation costs will be possible as a 
result of the faster transiting of ships 
through the seaway facilities. As compared 
with 21 locks in the present St, Lawrence 
canal system, the seaway will haye only 7 
locks between Montreal and Lake Ontario, 
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The old maxim that “time is money" is very 
applicable in the operation of ships, and the 
reduction in lockages on the St. Lawrence 
River as well as other improvements will by 
thomselves result in sayings ranging to more 
than 81.000 per vessel per trip in terms of 
ships’ time, depending upon the size of a 
vessel. 

Altogether, the seaway will have possibili- 
ties for substantial dollar savings in annual 
transportation costs. In fact, the economies 
in transportation costs made possible 
through the use of the seaway will be even 
more impressive in view of the Increase in 
general price levels and transportation costs 
that have taken place since 1953. 

We are aware, of course, that an Initial 
period of traffic development will be required 
to build up cargo volume, but we shall not 
be starting from scratch. During the de- 
velopment period, amortization of indebted- 
ness can be deferred with a consequent book 
deficit, that will be made up as traffic de- 
velops. There will be no out-of-pocket deficit 
unless some entirely unforeseeable contin- 
gency should Intervene. 

With regard to construction costs, there 
has, of course, been a considerable increase in 
price levels in the several years which elapsed 
between the preparation of original cost esti- 
mates and the different times at which con- 
tracts were actually placed for various stages 
of work and equipment. Another factor to 
be considered with respect to costs is that 
the seaway project is intended to be a mod- 
ern waterway which will permit the expedi- 
ticus handling of ships, rather than merely 
providing minimum facilities to meet the 
bare requirements of navigation. In this 
conection we have coordinated our plans 
with those of our Canadian counterpart. 

For example, our two locks, and the five 
locks of our Canadian counterpart, have 
guide walls at lock entrances which are 1,650 
feet in length in order to permit the tleup 
of several vessels while awaiting their turn 
to pass through a lock. If we had reduced 
the length of the guide walla of our locks to 
saye costs, our portion of the seaway would 
at times be a source of inconvenience to wait- 
ing vessels and would slow up seaway traffic. 
We also found it advisable to add a training 
dike to our project for the elimination of 
currents which are not desirable from the 
standpoint of navigation. Likewise, no pro- 
yision had been made for navigation aids in 
the original cost estimates. 

Our dredging costs have been increased in 
consequence of channel improvements and 
excavations made in excess of minimum re- 
quirements, in order to provide a waterway 
having better characteristics for navigation 
purposes than was originally contemplated. 
Also, we have had to keep in mind the de- 
velopment of increased lengths and beams of 
vessels built in recent years, particularly on 
the Great Lakes. 

Other additional cost factors might be 
mentioned, including the obvious necessity 
of replacing the existing narrow roads with 
modern highways, to carry a large volume 
of traffic on approaches to bridges and other 
facilities included in the seaway project. 

In any. project having the magnitude and 
complexities of the seaway, there would In- 
evitably be problems that arise as the work 
p. and I am glad to pay tribute to 
the splendid job which has been performed 
by the Corps of Engineers as our construc- 
tion agent. 

In the long run, the improved features of 
the project will pay off in terms of increased 
traffic capacity and reduced ship operating 
expenses. Our latest estimate of the cost of 
constructing United States and Canadian 
portions of the seaway ls on the order of 
$450 million and we estimate that the aver- 
age of annual expenses, amortization of debt 
and interest for both countries will be less 
than $26 million, Keep in mind that this 
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investment is not a taxpayer's burden. Toll 
revenues will retire the total cost advanced 
by both the Canadian and United States 
Governments. E 

Engineeringwise the construction of the 
seaway and power projects has been coordi- 
nated, but they are separate undertakings in 
all respects, The power project is a joint 
undertaking of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York and the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The seaway 
is, of course, a project of the Federal Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada, 
which was authorized by legislation of each 
country charging their respective entities, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration and the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, with responsibility for 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the seaway works in their respec- 
tive territories. 

It appears that some people are under the 
impression that the seaway project also em- 
braces the deepening of the connecting 
channels between the Great Lakes above 
Lake Erie to a depth of 27 feet. Such is not 
the case. The deepening of the connecting 
channels above Lake Erie is a separate pro- 
gram which is being carried out by the Corps 
of Engineers of the U.S. Army with public 
funds appropriated by Congress. 

In the course of the next 6 weeks a major 
portion of the U.S. section of the seaway 
and a part of the Canadian facilities will be 
opened to 14-foot shipping through the area 
known as the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River. This will be 
necessary because the raising of the water 
pool of the St. Lawrence power project will 
flood out the present St. Lawrence Canal 
system west of Cornwall, Ontario. ? 

The opening of the seaway for deep draft 
navigation at a controlling depth of 27 
feet throughout its entire length will take 
place next April. That event will inevitably 
contribute to the changing of transportation 
patterns and the stimulation of the economy 
of large areas in the United States and 
Canada. The forerunners of these develop- 
ments are already becoming evident in 
current programs for the construction of 
port facilities, industrial plants and ships 
involving an aggregate expenditure of well 
over $100 million es a direct or partial result 
of the prospective avallability of the 
seaway. 

This ls a good beginning but it is still only 
an entering wedge in opening the door to 
the opportunities which can be developed 
from the use of the seaway if proper Initia- 
tive Is exerted. 

In the extensive discussions of the sea- 
way project over many years, there have 
been diffcrences of opinion regarding the 
various possibilities of the project, but in 
general those differences haye not been due 
to doubts that the seaway would have a 
stimulating effect upon the economy of the 
Great Lakes Basin and adjacent areas, 
What hes been questioned has been the ex- 
tent to which the potentialities of the sen- 
way route could be, and would be developed 
in the light of facilities and conditions on the 
Great Lakes, especially with respect to over- 
sea trade. 

Let us examine factors which should be 
considered in this connection: 

The stimulating effect of low-cost water 
transportation on commerce has been 
vividly demonstrated in recent years by the 
growth of traffic on our inland waterways. 
That traffic increased from 9 billion ton- 
miles In 1931 to 109 billion ton-miles in 
1956, exclusive of traffic on the Great Lakes. 

This represents a 12-fold increase in a 
period of 25 years. Major waterways In 
other parts of the world have also had a 
large incrense in cargo movements. Freight 
traffic on the Manchester Canal in England 
tripled between 1946 and 1956, Cargo 
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shipped through the Panama Canal in- 
creased from 5 million tons in 1915 to 50 
million tons in 1957. 

In the case of the Suez Canal, the regis- 
tered tonnage of ships transiting the canal 
is the only comprehensive index of traffic 
that is available. Between the first year of 
Suez operations in 1870 and 1955, the last 
year of full operations before the Egyptian 
takeover, the net registered tonnage of 
shipping through the canal rose from a half- 
million tons to almost 116 million tons. 

Certainly the seaway will provide im- 
proved water transport facilities for the 
Great Lakes Basin, which has economic po- 
tentialities as great and as diversified as 
those served by any major waterway else- 
where. Almost half of the total of 
U.S, exports of nonagricultural ` products 
to oversea destinations originate in that 
area, And that area is also productive of 
much of the agricultural exports from this 
country. On the Canadian side of the bor- 
der the potentialities are probably even 
greater in relation to that country's econ- 
omy. 

The State of Michigan is a major part of 
this highly important region of domestic 
and foreign commerce. Not only does this 
State have a broad base of economic ca- 
pacity for further expansion, but it is in an 
unusually favorable geographical position to 
benefit from water transportation. 

With the exception of the southern 
boundaries of the State, Michigan has a 
Great Lakes water frontage on all its sides. 
It has the further advantage of having a 
shoreline on the channels which connect 
four of the Great Lakes, In these respects 
Michigan holds a unique position among the 
States on the Great Lakes. Detroit itself 
is in the strategic position of having a 
waterfront on the connecting channel 
through which an enormous volume of 
shipping passes between Lake Erie and the 
upper lakes. x 

The benefits which can be derived from 
these natural advantages will be enhanced 
by the opening of the seaway, In fact, fore- 
sighted enterprises are already developing 
thelr business in preparation of further ex- 
pansion when the seaway facilities are in 
operation. Among the interesting examples 
is the direct exportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts by the St. Lawrence route, which is be- 
ing developed through the Port of Muskegon, 
Mich. Savings are also being achieved by the 
increasing shipment of industrial products 
over this route. 

In the field of shipbullding, a yard at Bay 
City has obtained Navy contracts of over 
$60 million for the construction of four war- 
ships which are to be delivered through the 
seaway. Another Michigan shipyard now has 
under construction a large cargo vessel of 
seaway dimensions. At this time we might 
also refer to the Dow Chemical Co., who will 
establish its own marine terminal on the 
Saginaw River. 

I do not wish to convey the impression 
that the mere availability of the seaway will 
automatically result in a deluge of new bus!- 
ness to this State and elsewhere on the Great 
Lakes. The extent to which the potentiali- 
ties of the seaway aro converted Into realities 
will also depend to ñ large degree upon the 
facilities available at ports on the Great 
Lakes and other factors which affect traffic 
patterns. There are handicaps to be met in 
this connection but those conditions are not 
insurmountable, 

For example, it has been said that the 
closing of navigation on the Great Lakes and 
upper St. Lawrence River during the winter 
would necessitate dual traffic arrangements 
for the off season with resultant inconven- 
lence and expense If importers and exporters 
were to use the seaway route during the open 
navigation season, 
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In this connection I would invite your at- 
tention to the fact that the 8-month nayiga- 
tion season on the Great Lakes has not pre- 
vented a marked growth in imports and ex- 
port shipments through the St. Lawrence 
gateway during recent years. For compara- 
tive purposes, it might be well on this occa- 
slon to note the development of oversea 
cargo traffic at the port of Toronto since we 
find. many similarities between the econ- 
omies of southern Ontario and Michigan, 

As you know, Toronto is the center of a 
highly industrialized region having a widely 
diversified output of manufactured products, 
including automobiles; machinery, electrical 
merchandise, et cetera. It is of particular 
interest to note, therefore, that the volume 
of direct waterborne overseas cargo loaded 
and discharged at the port of Toronto rose 
to over 200,000 tons during 1957; a substan- 
tial increase over the quantity recorded in 
the preceding year. 

Obivously, the exporters and importers of 
diversified products to and from Toronto 
have found it economical and efficient to use 
the St. Lawrence route regardless of the ne- 
Ceasity of diverting some of their shipments 
to other routes during the season of closed 
navigation, : 

Of course, some firms on the Grent Lakes 
Which haye in the past developed traffic pat- 
terns and arrangements for the distribution 
Of their exports and imports nt or through 
the seaboard may find it necessary to make 
zome appreciable changes in order to route 

Pments via the seaway. We believe, how- 
ever, that with relatively few exceptions 
there will be compensatory sayings in the 
ARE run through the use of the seaway 


It has also been argued that the ports on 
the Great Lakes will not have the shipping 
Services and facilities or the labor and know- 

required to handle a large volume of 
export and import shipments in an econom- 
ical and expeditious manner. 

Such an argument does not giye adequate 
Consideration to the fact that in 1957 there 
Were already 373 regular line sailings on 
routes between the Great Lakes and Europe, 
Africa and the Caribbean. In addition, there 

40 sailings of so-called tramp ships. 

Opening of the senway will stimulate the 
* on and frequency ot Great Lakes 
>? Tvices to any parts of the world having an 

PPreciable yolume of trade with the Great 
min, region and its hinterland. Let me re- 
— you in this connection that the Fed- 
atte Maritime Board has alrendy demon- 
Se ted that it is alert in the establishment 
. routes for the operation of 
Great urflag shipping services between the 
ees o and 3 ports through the 

. o such rou vi 
desi 2 outes have already been 
ican to the availability of waterfront serv- 
dine the experience required for the han- 
all F of ocean ships and cargo, it has been 
88 tae that the 8-month navigation season 
retention ent Lakes will adversely affect the 
labor n of a suficient supply of trained 
for the loading and discharging of 
as oing Vessels at ports on the lakes. It 
* been asserted that the lack of year- 
make traffic will render it uneconomical to 
eect investment needed to provide the 
Seen date equipment required for the ex- 
at Ous handling of ocean ships and cargo 
cony € ports. These are generalities which 
ey a distorted impression of the Great 

es Situation as a whole. 

urse, are some ports on the 
hone Lakes which are not yet equipped to 
© all types of cargo, but there are also 
Saul which have developed the facilities, 
Pment, labor and experience required 
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to deal with the general run of cargo. They 
are expanding their facilities and equipment 
to meet foreseeable additional requirements 
on seaway traffic. No one has questioned the 
ability of the Great Lakes marine industry 
to handle bulk cargoes, nor has anyone 
questioned the ability of the Great Lakes 
ports to deal with the requirements of the 
increased shipments of general cargo. En- 
terprising communities have shown that 
they recognize the need of making reason- 
able preparations to enable their ports to 
obtain an equitable share of seaway traffic. 

At this time may I make mention of a 
few names out of many who have con- 
tributed constructively and actively in port 
planning as well as stimulation and pro- 
motion of shipping trade in the port of De- 
troit: Carlis J. Stein, port director, and the 
members of the port commission. Tom 
Reed, Foster Winter, Mayor Miriani, They 
are entitled to high praise for their per- 
formance. 

Navigation authorities are aware that 
shipping and traffic are attracted to ports 
which can handle vessels and cargo in the 
most expeditious and economical manner. 
They are also aware that the handling of 
ships and cargoes benefit not only water- 
front interests, but also increase the busi- 
ness of the community as a whole. This is 
so well known by major ports on the sea- 
coast that they devote considerable effort to 
the encouragement and retention of ship- 
ping traffic through their facilities. 

There is still quite a bit to be done in 
order to be prepared for seaway traffic. But 
I have no doubt that the imagination, in- 
genuity and initiative which have brought 
Great Lakes shipping and the handling of 
bulk cargo to their present high level of 
efMiciency will be capable of dealing with the 
problems of accommodating increased ocean 
trafic with equal efficiency. This is already 
being done at several ports on the Great 
Lakes, 

The seaway is about to become an accom- 
plished fact after n long struggle and the 
time has now come for positive and objective 
action by all, to reap the benefits of this new 
artery of water transportation. This will 
involve constructive consideration of the 
possibilities offered by the seaway route. 
Uniess this is done, the inhibitions created 
by the habit of thinking in old established 
traffic patterns and arrahgements may well 
create blind spots that will result in “missing 
the boat” so far as seaway opportunities are 
concerned. 

The challenge to all interests on the Great 
Lakes has been well expressed by a promi- 
nent shipbullder who recently stated: The 
expansion of marine interests In all phases 
that will undoubtedly take place is almost 
inconceivable to the imagination. How 
much expansion in additional business will 
be generated by Great Lakes shipyards will 
depend entirely on the initiative and imagi- 
nation exerted by the personnel involved.” 

That statement is applicable to all forms 
of economic activity in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin and adjacent areas of the 
United States and Canada. In conclusion let 
me say, anyone who endeavors to predict 
the developments which will take place in 
the economy of this heartland of both coun- 
tries runs the risk of underestimating rather 
than overestimating the possibilities. Let 
us not forget that the development of in- 
dustry and commerce which has occurred in 
this region during recent years has gone far 
beyond the prognostications made only 10 
years ago. The seaway will be an additional 
element in the bringing about of further 
economic expansion in the years to come. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, today an 
editorial entitled “Wheat Inflation” ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. This editorial deserves 
the attention of every person in this great 
body. The editorial follows: 

The country witnesses today another wheat 
referendum in which farmers will choose 
between disaster by route No. 1 and disaster 
by route No. 2. If they choose to continue 
the present program, which they are ex- 
pected to do, the result is likely to be fur- 
ther excess production. The country already 
has nearly a 2-year supply of wheat on hand, 
and taxpayers have nearly $3.5 billion tied up 
in stored wheat. 

If farmers should vote against continua- 
tion of the existing program, the national 
average support price would drop from $1.77 
to $1.18 a bushel—a very drastic reduction. 
They would be relieved of penalties for plant- 
eng in excess of their quotas but would still 
have to keep within quota limits to obtain 
the lowered price-support loans. The choice 
t thus a dismal one. 

‘Three factors in the present law have con- 
tributed to its unfortunate consequences: 
It forbids the Secretary of Agriculture to cut 
the total acreage allotments below 55 million 
acres; it allows every farmer to grow up to 
15 acres of wheat without penalty; and it 
will not let price supports be fixed at less 
than 75 percent of parity. The result has 
been to put a premium on overproduction at 
heavy cost to the taxpayers. 

President Eisenhower again voiced hope 
at his news conference yesterday that Con- 
gress will pass legislation to relieve this moet 
critical of the numerous farm problems. 
This hope must be shared by a vast majority 
of the wheat farmers and by an even larger 
percentage of the taxpayers who must pay 
the bill for the current folly, 


Today is decision day for farmers grow- 
ing wheat. Today there is being held 
the marketing quota referendum for the 
1960 crop of wheat. 

Many Members of this body probably 
are unaware that today is voting day for 
the wheat program. Probably few here 
realize that most wheat farmers are pro- 
hibited by existing law from expressing 
their opinions at the polls on what kind 
of a program they want, 

Today 40 percent of the wheat farm- 
ers—the bigger ones—can vote in a ref- 
erendum to decide whether there shall 
be wheat marketing quotas for the 1960 
crop, But 60 percent of the farmers 
growing wheat—those who do not have 
allotments of more than 15 acres—are 
ineligible under existing law to vote. 
This is the only agricultural crop that 
discriminates against the small producer. 
This is made mandatory by the law. It 
discriminates against the small family 
farm. This is regrettable. 

Under present legislation wheat farm- 
ers really do ont have a very realistic 
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choice to make in the referendum. They 
have only two alternatives: (a) The 
present program, which has proven 80 
disastrous insofar as piling up surpluses 
and excessively high costs are concerned 
and the likelihood of a continued piling 
up of even greater surpluses, or (b) they 
can vote for no program since the law 
requires price supports at 50 percent of 
parity if there are no marketing quotas. 
Farmers still would have to comply with 
allotments. This, of course, is not a fair 
or realistic choice to place before the 
wheat farmers. Charles Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration calls it “an absurd farce that 
denies producers any realistic choice.” 

The wheat farmers should not be 
blamed for the situation they now find 
themselves in. They are not responsible 
for the outmoded and unrealistic laws 
that are on the books and which have to 
be administered. Their response to leg- 
islation is only what should be expected. 

The farmer is not responsible for the 
inaction of the Congress to provide a 
workable wheat program. A better pro- 
gram should have been adopted before 
this—before the wheat referendum was 
held. We should give attention to ob- 
taining a workable and acceptable pro- 
gram. There has been ample oppor- 
tunity before this. The President 
months ago recommended alternative 
approaches to the wheat problem. Other 
approaches have been submitted this 
session, which, if adopted, would have 
given the wheat producer a sound, work- 
able program to replace the very un- 
satisfactory one now operating. The 
Congress should not turn away from try- 
ing to get constructive legislation of 
wheat this session. The wheat farmer 
should not be let down by no remedial 
legislation, It is not too late for action. 


Harnessing the Yukon River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it 
has long been the hope of many Alas- 
kans that the mighty Yukon River and 
its gigantic hydroelectric power poten- 
tial could be harnessed for the benefit of 
a vast area of Alaska. This hope has 
found articulate expression in an article 
written for Rural Electrification by 
George Sundborg, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator GRUENING. Mr. Sund- 
borg is not only a student of the subject 
of public power, but in this fleld is con- 
sidered an expert, by reason of his 
widely acclaimed book Hail Columbia,” 
which detailed the history of the strug- 
gle for the Grand Coulee Dam and the 
Columbia Basin project. Mr. Sundborg 
was formerly a newspaperman and edi- 
tor in Alaska and Washington State, and 
for a number of years was general man- 
aser of the Alaska Development Board. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, appearing in the July 1959 issue of 
the magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Brocest Dam ON THE MIGHTY YUKON 


(By George Sundborg, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Ernest GRUENING, of 
Alaska) 

Alaska, supplanting Texas as the biggest 
State, has a lot of other “biggests” and 
“mosts™ to call to the attention of the 
Nation. 

The 49th State has a coastline several times 
longer than that of all the other maritime 
States combined. It has at least 15 moun- 
tains, all of which are higher than any in 
the “lower 48.” It has the biggest moose, 
biggest salmon, longest days, coldest winters. 
It is the home of the largest carnivorous 
animal on earth—the Alaska brown bear. 

Now Alaska comes to the fore with a pro- 
posal for construction of the biggest hydro- 
electric power project in the world—nearly 
three times as big as Grand Coulee, produc- 
ing more energy than all of the dams of TVA 
combined. 

Recently the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution calling on the 
Corps of Engineers to determine the advis- 
ability of improvments in the Interest of 
hydroelectric power and other water uses in 
the Yukon Basin, Alaska, with particular 
reference to the Rampart Canyon site. 

Rampart Dam; if built—and Alaska's con- 
gressional delegation would quickly correct 
that to “when built”—will dwarf any power- 
plant now in production anywhere in the 
world, Its installed capacity of million 
kilowatts would compare with a total of 1.9 
million at Grand Coulee, the biggest dam 
under the American flag. Even the Rus- 
sians, making rapid strides in the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric energy, do not yet have 
anything as big as Rampart, though dams 
as big are said to be on Soviet drawing 
boards. 

The Yukon River is the third largest on 
the North American Continent, after the 
Missouri-Mississippi and the Mackenzie. 
Along its 2,000-mile course within Alaska, not 
a single dam bars or slows its flow. 

Rampart Dam would be 400 feet high and 
a little more than half a mile long at the 
crest. It would impound 1.5 billion acre-feet 
of water covering 10,000 square miles, creat- 
ing a lake as big as one of the Great Lakes. 
Meteorologists say the existence 6f such a 
lake would substantially modify the climate 
of interior Alaska. 

Harnessing of the Yukon River at the site 
provided by the rock walls of Rampart Can- 
yon would produce electric power which 
would cost about 2 mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the bus bar, preliminary studies indicate. 
The site is 90 miles northwest of Fairbanks 
and 300 miles due north of Anchorage, the 
two largest cities in Alaska, to which needed 
power could be transmitted from the huge 
dam. 

There is no question,” Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING (Alaska) stated in a letter to Sen- 
ator DENNIS CHavez (New Mexico), chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, requesting 
the resolution, “that, with the availability 
of the tremendous amounts of low-cost elec- 
tric power which could be produced at Ram- 
part, further industrial development of the 
entire region would be rapid indeed.” 

The Senator emphasized that it is of great- 
est importance that studies preliminary to 
construction be undertaken as soon as pos- 
sible. He noted that at best many years will 
elapse before power from the dam will be 
available, even with the early start envisioned 
by the Public Works Committee resolution. 
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The Corps of Engineers, which has had a 
preliminary look at Rampart Canyon in con- 
nection with its interim report on the Yukon 
and Kushokwim River Basins, estimate the 
cost of a dam and power facility there at 
between $900 million and $1.5 billion, de- 
pending on the size of the power installation, 

Whether the dam would be bullt of con- 
crete or would be of rock-fill construction 
with a concrete splilway is a matter to be 
determined in the course of the investigation 
which the Corps of Engineers has been di- 
rected to make. Some who have looked at 
the site estimate that a dam could be built 
there which would produce energy for as 
little as 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

Rampart is the largest and key structure in 
what Alaskans envision as a future power 
empire, surpassing even the Columbla River 
in capacity and cheapness of energy. The 
new State has a total hydroelectric power 
capacity at known sites of more than 50 
billion kilowatt hours annually, Less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of this potential has 
been harnessed. 

Noting that the Russians have embarked 
on a 7-year program of Siberian development 
which will include building dams twice as 
big as Grand Coulee, Senator GRUENING re- 
marked recently on the Senate floor that, 
“What Russia is doing in Siberia represents a 
specific challenge to the United States to do 
no less in the area which was once Russian 
America—for 92 years the district, and then 
een of Alaska, and now the 49th 

“In physical terms, Alaska is America's 
equivalent of Asia's Siberia. It lles in the 
same latitude. It has corresponding cli- 
mates. It has vast undeveloped natural re- 
sources. It has the greatest undeveloped 
power potential on the North American con- 
tinent. 

“The construction of a mighty dam and 
hydroelectric facility at Rampart Canyon on 
the Yukon, will provide the United States 
with the largest source of hydroelectric power 
yet developed.” 

Rampart is the most promising of the 
Alaska sites studied so far. But three others 
also offer prime power of more than 1 million 
kilowatts each. Two of them, Kaltag and 
Woodchopper, lle in the same basin as Ram- 
part. This trio of sites offers a prime po- 
tential of more than 6 million kilowatts. 
The fourth site of 1-million-kilowatts-plus 18 
Wood Canyon on the Copper River, near the 
gulf coast of Alaska. 

In addition the Army Engineers list nine 
more sites with prime potentials of more 
than 100,000 kilowatts, and seven other sites 
of between 50,000 and 100,000 kilowatts of 
prime power. 

Just one Federal project exists In Alaska 
today. That is Eklutna Dam, with an in- 
stalled capacity of 30,000 kilowatts. This 
Bureau of Reclamation operation serves 
Anchorage and its environs through the 
Chugach Rural Electric Cooperative and the 
city system, The REA has done a fine Job in 
moving along some of our smaller projects. | 
As of last March 31, REA had loaned a grand 
total of 843,845,000 for Alaska generation 
and distribution facilities. An example is 
Cooper Lake, where a 15,000 kilowatt project 
is now under construction, financed by a 
$13 million REA loan. REA financing has 
@ccounted for 33,100 kilowatts of installed 
capacity in our State. 

Rampart is obviously of a different magni- 
tude. It is for the future. Under optimum 
conditions, the Corps of Engineers estimates 
it can begin to produce energy in 1972. This 
timetable contemplates 3 years for the stud- 
les now authorized, 2 more years to design 
the dam and then 8 years to build it, 

Just to fill the huge reservoir bchind Ram- 
part would take nearly 20 years, under a 
regimen of one-fourth use and three-fourths 
storage. Some power production would be 
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Possible from the first year, at the end of 
Which the head would be 173 feet. When in 
Tull operation, the annual drawdown would 
be only 2 feet. Because of the vast storage 
and great depth of the lake, the operation 
would not be affected even by the 70-below- 
Zero winter cold of the area. 


What we know today about Rampart is 
not much. It is based on reconnaissance= 
type surveys conducted by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and Bureau of Reclamation. But avail- 
able information is enough to prove that 
here can rise the biggest dam in the free 
world. The Alaska delegation in Congress 


has devoted its energies to bringing that 
about, ¥ s 


The Economic Development of the 
Canadian North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
8 occasions during this session of 
8 I have brought to the attention 
ae Senate the importance to the en- 

© United States of continued develop- 
85 of the unexcelled and relatively un- 
Th resources of the State of Alaska. 

e importance to our Defense Estab- 
38 ent and to our peacetime economic 
wae of the invaluable treasures 
8 Are available in the 49th State 
aa ot be easily overstated. For ex- 

Ple, the construction of a hydroelec- 
Project at Rampart Canyon on the 
eg on River could produce a larger 
ahi of electric energy than is avail- 
The anywhere else in the United States. 
iar Potentialities of such power, pro- 
plate at low cost, are stirring to contem- 


apne in the past, pointed out the 
beers eyclopment of Siberia which has 
is oe ertaken by the Soviet Union. It 
* only our potential enemy which 
Gee energetic efforts toward the 
e of arctic areas and the re- 
fava 5 therein, Our friends in Canada 
28 . been locking northward and 
havin dertaking an exciting program, 
S as its purpose the opening up of 
on resources of the Cana- 


I ask unanimous consent to 
have 
the cod in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
Meo cipal parts of a paper given at 
raph ual meeting of the Ontario Geog- 
5 12 Teachers Association at Toronto 
ae arch 31, 1959, by Mr. John L. Jen- 
fare chief of the economic division, De- 
fone ent of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tater Resources. The paper is of special 
E not only to Alaska, but to our 
. i Nation, in view of many of the 
th te which Alaska has in common 
kenne snada in the development of low 
of 1 rature areas and the importance 
. — askan development to our national 
Of my and to our national security. 
i Femme import is the discussion by 
tation in oe of = problem of transpor- 
There being no objection, the paper 


was orde 
a follows:” to be printed in the RECORD, 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CANADIAN NORTH 


(Parts of a paper given at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario G y Teachers 
Association, Toronto, on March 31, 1959, 
by Mr. John L. Jenness, Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Division, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources) 


I have been asked to discuss presnt trends 
and future possibilities in the economic de- 
velopment of the Canadian North. 

Until quite lately, indeed, the North was 
remote and isolated. Today, however, we see 
it in a new perspective. We have learned 
that the shortest intercontinental air routes 
follow great circles, that from San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver to London or Paris, and 
from New York to Tokyo or Moscow, the 
shortest and fastest routes traverse the polar 
region. In this air-minded age the Arctic 
has moved from the periphery of things to 
the center; it is becoming in fact one of 
the great aviation crossroads of the modern 
world. 

In recent months, too, certain events have 
focused still more attention upon the most 
northerly reaches of Canada. Headlines in 
your newspapers have described the stam- 
pede of applicants requesting permits to ex- 
plore for oll and gas in Canada's Arctic Is- 
lands, islands that as we now know, actually 
lie closer to the hungry markets of industrial 
Europe then do the oilfields of our western 
provinces or those of the Middle East and 
Venezuela. This dramatic oj] rush has 
opened before us a new horizon, one which 
offers vistas of Arctic ports and submarine 
tankers, and raises the prospect of a day 
when the frozen polar ocean will become a 
mediterranean sea for international com- 
merce. Equally suddenly, our Arctic is- 
lands have lost their remoteness; the land 
as well as the latitude has moved from the 
periphery of our map to its center. 

The point I am making here, of course, is 
this: our conventional maps may be quite 
adequate for courses in civics, or for delineat- 
ing the centers of manufacturing; but they 
fali us for transpolar travel, and they are 
rapidly becoming outdated for northern de- 
velopment. What we need is a polar pro- 
jection map to emphasize our northernmost 
territories. 

In point of fact, geographers or economists 
should consider our national territory as con- 
sisting of two dissimilar entities. Here in 
the south, along a narrow band stretching 
from coast to const, lies the urbanized, in- 
dustrial Canada, the part of the country 
which furnishes the economic backbone of 
our entire national structure. All the rest 
of Canada—almost nine-tenths of it—is the 
North,” a vast underdeveloped frontier land 
that includes the northern half or more of 
every province outside the Maritimes, and in 
addition the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. This enormous area is little known, 
poorly explored, and accessible only with 
difficulty. It contains, it is true, a few small 
mining communities, some defense and gov- 
ernment establishments, and numerous 
trading and missionary outposts; but these 
are mere pinpricks on an otherwise empty 
map, Taken as a whole, the area remains to- 
day what it has always been in the past—the 
habitat of nature rather than of human 
progress, 

Yet this vast area is our second Canada, 
“the North“ we are really talking about when 
we refer to northern development. That 
parts of it are federal territory, and parts 
come under provincial jurisdiction, should 
make no material difference. 


PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTATION 


The vastness of Canada and her limited 
financial resources have created one fun- 
damental problem: the provision of ade- 
quate transportation facilities. Wherever, 
in the past, no form of transport has 
been available, economic development, too, 
has lagged, It is in this field of transporta- 
tion that the Federal Government is mak- 
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ing its most imaginative contribution to- 
ward the development of the Canadian 
north. It has undertaken to spend upward 
of $100 million of Federal funds over the 
next 5 to 10 years on a national roads pro- 
gram to stimulate the development of the 
national resources of Canada. In the Pror- 
inces, where Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments are working cooperatively and sharing 
costs on a 50-50 basis, the program has been 
named “Roads to Resources.” If these govs 
ernments built all the roads it allows for, the 
total expenditure would run as high as $135 
million. In the northern territories the Fed- 
eral Government alone holds jurisdiction, 
and must bear the entire cost burden. The 
program for that area therefore is known 
as territorial roads and is expected to pro- 
duce $70 million worth of roads in the next 
7 years. 

In both the Provinces and the territories 
the objectives of this vast scheme are iden- 
tical: to give access to known and poten- 
tial resources in promising underdeveloped 
areas, in the hope and expectation that the 
development and production of those re- 
sources will speedily follow. Thus the hori- 
zons of settlement and Industry will be ex- 
tended, and all of us, wherever we may live, 
will benefit through fuller employment, and 
through the variety of other economic and 
social gains which accompany an expansion 
of the gross national product. 

Our program, therefore, will produce new 
roads in both of the northern territories 
and in 9 of 10 Provinces. Under “Roads to 
Resources”, agreement in principle has al- 
ready been reached with all Provinces except 
Quebec, and negotiations between the Fed- 
eral and Provincial Governments leading to 
the signing of formal agreements are well 
in hand. To date, one agreement has been 
executed between Canada and British 
Columbia; it covers the construction of a 
road between Stewart and Cassiar at an esti- 
mated cost of something over $15 million. 
Work actually started on this road during 
the 1957 season. In the other eight Prov- 
inces with which negotiations are neering 
conclusion, the Provincial governments 
have received authorization to commence 
work on roads already agreed to. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our kind of civili- 
vation is moving rapidly northward and it Is 
moving into the Canadian north to stay. 
The Government is alert to the need for 
positive action. It is doing everything in 
its power to ease the plight of those natives 
who are suffering, It is striving, with equcl 
determination, to educate them as rapidly 
as possible, to absorb them into a viable 
Wage economy. It has accepted the chal- 
lenge of raising their standard of henith; 
of creating opportunities for honorable and 
steady employment; of providing them with 
an opportunity to become an Integrated, 
fully adapted and prosperous part of the 
Canadian family, able to employ their 
Special talents in the development of our 
north. 

The Government is aware that the eco- 
nomic growth of the north will vitally affect 
their lives, and with great initiative it is 
preparing them for the change. But it is 
private enterprise that must follow up this 
Government lead as it moves in to develop 
the physical resources of the area. Private 
enterprize must assume part of the task of 
promoting the prosperity, and well-being of 
our native peoples. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


You may ask what part private enter- 
prise has played hitherto in the develop- 
ment of the Canadian North. For many 
years now private industry has been operat- 
ing in the underdeveloped parts of the Froy- 
inces and in the territories. It was under 
private initiative, for example, that gold 
mining sprang up in the Yukon in the late 
1890's, and oil commenced to flow at Nor- 
man Wells, in the Machenzie Valley. in 1920. 
Yellowknife, Flin Flon, and Timmins are 
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old- established mining centers, all lying out- 
side the perimeter of urbanized Canada. 
These are but a few instances, selected at 
random, of the attraction our northern re- 
sources have held for industry, and of the 
communities these industries haye spon- 
sored, One could cite many more. , 

In this context, it is fair to point out 
that a substantial proportion of the devel- 
opment now taking place in the North is 
directly attributable to private enterprise. 
While governments of the past have been 
deeply preoccupied in consolidating and de- 
veloping the more settled parts of our coun- 
try, private enterprise has kept one eye 
fixed on our northlands. Individual pros- 
pectors and numerous companies have 
probed the wilderness, gradually extending 
our knowledge of its remoter areas and push- 
Ing back the frontiers of settlement. They 
Mve staked out and examined many attrac- 
tive properties, and have brought some of 
their wealth into production. Thus, past 
development of our northern resources has 
made a significant and growing contribution 
to our national wealth. Nevertheless, that 
development remains still small, and our 
vast northern area contains an infinitely 
greater potential than current production 
figures would Indicate. 

Fortunately, during the last few years 
private capital has shown increased inter- 
est in our northern resources, and some of 
the world’s largest companies have actively 
participated in their development. Alcan 
accomplished one of the outstanding engi- 
neering feats of our time, for example, when 
it brought its Kitimat plant into produc- 
tion; it withdrew headwater lakes from the 
upper Fraser Basin and diverted them 
through lofty coastal mountains to enable 
aluminum to be manufactured on the Pa- 
cific const, at tidewater. Already it is gen- 
erating a million horsepower of energy, and 
possesses the potential for a million more. 
In British Columbia's interior trench, a 
Swedish multimillionaire and corporate in- 
terests have evolved a grandiose plan for 
a huge industrial empire. Their project is 
still at en exploratory stage; but if it ma- 
terfalizes it will create the largest man- 
made lake in the world, will generate twice 
as much power as Niagara, and will estab- 
lish a number of industries utilizing timber 
and mineral resources. In Manitoba, late in 
1956, International Nickel began a $175 mil- 
lion operation for mining and refining the 
nickel of the Mystery-Moak Lake area, 400 
miles north of Winnipeg. And on the shores 
of Ungava Bay in northernmost Quebec, 
two separate companies—one representing 
Krupp-Cyrus Eaton interests, the other a 
Rio Tinto subsidiary—have reached an ad- 
vanced planning stage that may lead to the 
mining, the beneficiation and the marketing 
of immense quantities of iron ore at am 
early date. 

These and other activities of private en- 
terprise in the northern parts of the pro- 
vinces augur well for further expansion and 
development in those areas. Yet more spec- 
tacular than any of them is the exploratory 
activity just now materlaltzing far to the 
north, in territories which come under Fed- 
eral authority. There, in the Yukon, in 
the District of Mackenzle and in the Arctic 
Islands, we are witnessing a land play of 
almost unbelievable proportions, an explora- 
tion surge that directly involves upward 
of 100 separate companics and individual 
concerns. By the end of December 1958 the 
Federal Government had issued exploration 
permits covering no less than 76 million 
acres (roughly 120,000 square miles) on the 
territorial mainland; and more recent ap- 
Pilcations for permits embrace an almost 
equivalent area in the Arctic Archipelago, 

The magnets exciting this amazing stam- 
pede are oll and gas, Geological structures 
over a major portion of the territories fa- 
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vor the occurrence of these two fuels; we 
have found there sedimentary formations 
similar to those that have yielded oil far- 
ther south, The Norman Wells Reservoir, for 
example, occurs in a limestone reef of De- 
vonian age, similar to many oil-producing 
reefs in the Edmonton area; and in the Arc- 
tic Islands, Ellef Ringnes possesses salt 
domes comparable reportedly to those of the 
Texas gulf coast where oll is so abundant, 

These and other indications incline such 
companies as Shell, Texaco, and Callfornia 
Standard to believe that north of latitude 
60° Canada may conceal tremendously large 
accumulations of the energy fuels, and that 
this area may become in the future one of 
the world’s major producers. According to 
one estimate (admittedly speculative) it 
could hold in reserve more than 30 billion 
barrels of ofl and 200 trillion cubic feet of 

85. 
I think these several examples will show 
that we are on the threshold of exciting 
and challenging changes in our North. For 
one thing, it is now the definite policy of 
the Federai Government to stimulate the 
development of the region’s resources, by 
itself creating the conditions that will render 
such development possible. For another, the 
role of our provincial governments has be- 
come more dynamic; on their own initiative 
they are extending their horizons to the re- 
moter parts of their territories. And finally, 
private industry has become alerted to the 
possibilities of the region and seems ready to 
participate far more actively in the develop- 
ment of tts avallable resources. 

Under these circumstances, it is surely 
not unrealistic to look forward to an in- 
creasingly vigorous growth in our north, 
and to anticipate more change there in the 
next decade or two than has taken place in 
the entire 3 centuries of its history. As in 
the past, we shall witness the unrolling of 
the frontier northward from southern Can- 
ada, but on a larger scale and at a some- 
what faster pace. New transportation roads 
will be carved through the wilderness and 
will fan out throughout much of the con- 
tinental interior. New mining and market- 
ing communities will spring up and prosper, 
stimulating a demand for secon in- 
dustries, and public services. Employment 
opportunities will multiply and become 
more varied, necessitating more schools and 
more hospitals. Altogether, the land and 
the people just beyond the already devel- 
oped areas of Canada can look confidently 
forward to an expanding share of our na- 
tional prosperity. 


Mr. GRUENING. I am particularly 
impressed with the statement of Mr. 
Janness that “wherever, in the past, no 
form of transport has been available, 
economic development, too, has lagged. 
It is in this field of transportation that 
the Federal Government is making its 
most imaginative contribution toward 
the development of the Canadian north. 
It has undertaken to spend upward of 
$100 million of Federal funds over the 
next 5 to 10 years on a national roads 
program to stimulate the development 
of the national resources of Canada.” 
This great program of our Canadian 
neighbors has been descriptively en- 
titled “Roads to Resources.” I com- 
mend our Canadian friends on their 
imagination and vigor in pursuing the 
development of Canada. I hope it may 
serve as an example of action which 
can be taken by government agencies 
in Alaska which is lacking a highway 
system to insure the fullest develop- 


-ment of all the resources of our great 


Nation. 
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Power Facilities on the Trinity River in 
Northern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, with increas- 
ing frequency I find myself actually 
questioning whether we have reached a 
point, in the electric power field, where 
any offer, suggestion, proposal or request 
for consideration proffered by an in- 
vestor-owned utility is ipso facto pre- 
judged to be against the interests of the 
general public, and automatically to be 
treated with skepticism and suspicion. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, if a feeling 
exists among any of us that even though 
we are able to acknowledge an overall 
benefit to the country through a proposal 
which also benefits a utility, and that 
therefore we must oppose it, we are in- 
deed in a tragic rut. If we were to op- 
pose a project which we know is for the 
betterment of the Nation, simply because 
it also is helpful to a company, I feel that 
our action could not be dismissed lightly 
as being merely politically expedient to 
do so... The issue rather is one of politi- 
cal morality and conscience. 

Probably a number of us have some 
knowledge of past conduct on the part of 
a utility which would be subject to serious 
question regarding its propriety. I be- 
lieve that many utilities are aware of in- 
stances in their histories which they re- 
gret had ever taken place. But I also 
believe that, even granting such in- 
stances, it would be manifestly unfair 
and unjust to condemn every suggested 
agreement involving a utility, or anyone 
else, without considering such a pro- 
posal on its merits. 

Bearing the above in mind, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
joint development proposal of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to construct and 
operate the power facilities on the 
Trinity River in northern California. 
After much study of this offer, both as 
a member of the House Interior Sub- 
committee, which heard 8 days of testi- 
mony last year, and as a present spon- 
sor of the proposed legislation, I am con- 
vinced beyond a doubt of its worth and 
of the benefits to the Nation's taxpayers 
which it would provide. My unqualified 
conviction is backed up by that of every 
segment of our economy—water users, 
farmers, labor, business and the ordinary 
taxpayer who is sick of needless Govern- 
ment spending. 

The Humboldt Beacon of Fortuna, in 
northern California, states: 

In fact, with all of the bellowing by poli- 
ticlans, no one has ever contradicted the 
figures that Paciflc Gas & Electric will pay 
#62 million in local and State taxes, $34 
million in Federal taxes, and $165 million 
for the use of the poople’s Trinity water to 
produce power, water that will again bo sold 
by the Government to the valley irrigation 
districts for reuse by agriculture. 
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Mr. J. D. O'Dell, president and editor 
of the Beacon, continues— 

We have lived in northern California and 
Oregon now for nearly 32 years and no one 
will eyer convince us that Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co, hasn't been a good operation for the 
advancement of this section of the State, 
nor that it will ever cease to be. We like 
that kind of partner in any business. 


Can Mr. O'Dell be speaking of the “big 
bad private utility. up to its elbows in 
the public trough“? 

From San Juan Bautista, in central 
California, speaks the Mission News re- 
garding the chances of cutting the Fed- 
eral budget: 

Here's a suggestion on how to save $310 
million as a starter: Go ahead with the 
Trinity River project which has already 
been approved by Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton. This plan advocates a partnership 
between the Pacific Gas & Electric and the 
Government. The company would build the 
Power facilities at no expense to the Gov- 
ernment, and would pay for the use of the 
falling water. Over a 50-year repayment 
es the Government would gain 6310 mil- 

on. 


Concerning the proposal for Trinity 
jeint development, the Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Press Democrat states: 

Pacific Gus & Electric has to pay Uncle 

52 cents out of every $1 it nets, in 
corporate income taxes. Your electric rates 
Would be much lower L'a big plece of them 
didn't have to be passed on to Uncle Sam 


in paying this heavy tax. Socinlized power, ` 


Which pays no income taxes, frequently. sells 
for lower rates than does private power. The 
Higher the taxes, the greater the spread be- 
tween rates—and the greater the urge to 
Seclalize more power development. 


The Press Democrat continues: 

It's a con game, of course, as long as 
Uncle Sam spends so many billions, some- 
body has to pay the taxes and the portion 
Rot paid by socialized power systems is 
samply paid by you in your own high indi- 
vidual cates, Regardless of whether you 
Pay it hidden in your electric bill from 
acific Gns & Electric Co, or whether you 
Pay it in withholding from your paycheck, 
you pay the cost of running the. Federal 
Government, 


Comments the 
Sentinel; 


are time that approval be given to the 
nity partnership program proposed by 
15 etary of the Interior Seaton. Despite 
Ud cutcries from the advocates of public 
23 the Trinity partnership“ program 
P ween the Federal Government and the 
ving) Gas & Electric Co. is the far superior 
Plan for the development of additional power 
5 3 California. Power, the surplus 
b e lack thereof, has become. a political 
Cotball parlayed into some of the greatest 


Outinys of Cash ever ki 
cked off by the Fed- 
ral Government 4 


Santa Cruz (Calif.) 


The editorial continues: 


thony California, we haye experienced no 
tilt ge of power and the privately owned 
the y companies have been able to meet 
Bare demands of a growing State without 
ene’ We have yet to discover the Govern- 
— Operating a powerplant or any type 
$e usiness with the same flow of efficiency 

dure by taxpaying private business 


Operations, 
The Sentinel concludes: 


Ee jong as the utility companies are able 
Provide adequate power at reasonable 
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prices, the Government should refrain from 
the favored political pastime of public power. 


Mr. Speaker, if the customers of a 
company feel as these statements indi- 
cate, should we not, in good conscience 
and with open minds, consider the 
Trinity joint developmnet power pro- 
posal with an eye turned toward saving 
$60 million in construction costs and 
gaining $175 million from payments for 
the use of the falling water, as well as 
picking up $83 million from the com- 
pany’s Federal tax payments? 


The Hutton Lottery Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in this Recorp the remarks of 
Mr. E. F. Hutton, a New York banker 
and respected American citizen, which 
appeared in the Voice of the People sec- 
tion of the New York Daily News on 
Tuesday, July 21. Also, an editorial in 
the same issue in support of a Govern- 
ment lottery plan. In view of the $1214 
billion Federal Treasury deficit for fiscal 
year 1959, just announced, I thought 
these articles would make interesting 
reading: 

Mr. HUTTON Favors LOTTERY 

MANHATTAN.—The time has come to find 
out if the general public would favor a 
National Government lottery. If inflation-is 
to be stopped, it is necessary to balance the 
Federal budget and reduce the national debt, 
now approaching $290 billion. 

I believe a nationwide lottery, authorized 
by Congress, and conducted through the 
banks, would yield €5 billion, or more, to 
the Treasury each year it was in operation. 
Nothing would do more to restore confidence 
in the dollar than to reduce the debt. 

No one would be obliged to participate, 
but everyone would benefit, as the debt is 
reduced, through tax savings on their own 
earnings. 

The prizes should be tax-free, With this 
added incentive, the lottery would divert 
huge sums of money now being lost in all 
kinds of shady rackets, 

The Treasury, the Congress, and the bank- 
ers would have to work out the details. It 
is certain, however, that neither the Treas- 
ury nor Congress will make a start on this 
until It has strong public support. 

Objections will be made. But there is no 
comparison between a Government lottery, 
run with complete honesty, and private tot- 
teries and gambling generally. 

A Government lottery helped build the 
first Capitol in Washington, with the bless- 
ing of President George Washington: The 
News would do a great public service by pre- 
senting this proposal to the people. 

E. F, HUTTON. 


Tue Hutron Lorreny PLAN 
Your attention is asked to the letter from 
E. F. Hutton which leads today’s Voice of 
the People, 
The News is glad to print this communica- 
tion from a respected and outstandingly suc- 
cessful citizen who bas thought long and 
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deeply about our colossal national debt and 
the continuing threat of inflation, 


PAINLESS REVENUES 


This newspaper has long favored some 
form of national lottery, 

Without going overboard for the Hutton 
or any other specific plan, we'll observe that 
this one merits wide public discussion—and 
if you feel like sending the Hutton letter and 
this editorial to your Senators and Repre- 
sentative, we're sure neither Mr. Hutton nor 
the News will object. 


Pilot Training Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
aware of the tremendous excitement 
which prevailed over Idlewild Interna- 
tional Airport 2 weeks ago when a Pan 
American World Airways jet Clipper lost 
2 of its 10 rubber wheels. Since “here 
was no absolute certainty that the plane 
could land normally with only 8 wheels, 
emergency conditions existed as the 
plane, bound for London, returned to 
Idlewild. 

What happened thereafter all of us 
must view with mixed emotions. For- 
tunately, an experienced pilot in the per- 
son of Capt. Edward Sommers was at the 
controls, aided by a superbly trained and 
well disciplined crew. Unfortunately, on 
the ground, there existed uncontrollable 
mob psychology, with tens of thousands 
of persons streaming toward Idlewild, 
attracted by television and radio ac- 
counts of the plane's difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, all is well that ends well. 
There is little likelihood that police and 
airport authorities will again be taken by 
surprise in the event of any similar air 
emergency. Certainly Pan American and 
its crew benefited greatly from this ex- 
perience, if only to make certain that it 
will not be repeated. And for the public, 
there must be renewed confidence in the 
flying ability of our scheduled airlines 
and the soundness of their equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp three edi- 
torials concerned with this memorable 
flight experience, taken from the New 
York Journal-American, the New Yor 
Herald Tribune, and the New Yor 
Daily News: 

{From the New York Journal American, 
July 16, 1989 
Jer AGE TRIUMPH 

The appeal of jet air travel has been 
heightened, not dampened, by the safe emer- 
gency landing of 113 persons at Idlewild in 
the Pan American Boeing 707 last Sunday. 

We don't think you have to go far for the 
reason, Reliability of man and machine al- 
ways has attracted customers and always 
Ti was A-1 alrmanship of the highest order 
that the crew, under the steady skipper, 
Capt, Edward Sommers, demonstrated for 
4 fateful hours, 
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It was durability of a desirable degree 
that the airplane exhibited, bringing pas- 
sengers and crew safely back on the ground 
though part of its disabled landing gear was 
gouging a spark-strewn path down the run- 
way. 

This performance proves the 707 is an 
amazingly sturdy jet. 

People like to fly with the best that’s fy- 
ing. Tuls latest incident of the jet age 
gave us all a glimpse of some real class in 
action. 

From the New York Herald Tribune, 

July 13, 1959 


Nicer Drama Over IDLEWILD 


Most New Yorkers went through Saturday 
night unaware of the agonizing drama that 
was being enacted in the skies above them. 
Many others heard about It, through broad- 
cast bulletins, and followed its suspenseful 
progress as best they could. Yet to none 
could it have held more tenseness or imme- 
diacy than to the 113 persons who, flying a 
crippled Pan American Jet through the night 
skies, knew that their lives would be literally 
at stake when the plane attempted an emer- 
gency landing at Idlewild within a few 
hours. It was a remarkable tribute to the 
emetency of the crew and the coolness of 
the passengers that the emergency was met 
with calm, confidence and courage. Hysteria 
and panic were completely absent; no one 
even sang songs, that traditional refuge in 
time of danger. Although fear and doubt 
must have gnawed at them, although they 
could have guessed that ambulances and 
emergency trucks were standing by, the pas- 
sengers kept their heads and acted out- 
wardly much as they would have on à nor- 
mal fight to London, Although they knew 
the consequences of eyen a minor slip-up, 
the crewmen, headed by ee tig Som- 
mers, sat tight and did their jobs. 

Thus the great plane finally roared in 
for a landing at Idlewild with two of its 
eight wing-wheels missing, upon & strip that 
had been coated with foam to choke off any 
fires, The principal danger, the pilot said 
afterward, came from sightseers who inex- 
plicably had been able to crowd upon the 
field and line the edges of the runway. How 
this breach of airport safety practices man- 

to occur must surely be a subject for 
investigators to study, no less than how the 
giant aircraft lost its two wheels in the first 

lace, 

P But the overall reaction to this remark- 
able incident in the skies must be gratitude 
and pride—gratitude for the enormous skill 
and resourcefulness which mastered the 
danger; pride in the serenity of spirit with 
which it wos met. It was an occurrence 
which may seem almost trifiing in an epoch 
beset by perils and pitfalls, yet it will be 
enormously heartening to all who face an 
uncertain future by quietly carrying on their 
everyday lives, 


rom the New York Dally News, July 14. 
1959} 


Henormm Atorr, Snaru BELOW 


Capt. Edward Sommers, his crew and his 
passengers looked by far the best of all 
those involved in Saturday night's and early 


Sunday's melodrama of the jet liner that- 


dropped two port wheels on takeoT from 
Idlewild for London, 

Sommers showed superb skill. His and his 
crew's heroic calm communicated Itself to 
the passengers. 

On the ground, meanwhile, the Port of 
New York Authority and the fire depart- 
ment were in a jurisdictional dispute which 
slowed the lining up of rescue equipment 
for a possible crash. 

Neither agency thought to ask TV and 
radio stations to add to thelr newscasts 
some urgent and preferably threat-loaded 
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advice to thrill seekers to stay away from 
Idlewild. Some 4,000 of these persons, risk- 
ing their lives, were allowed to spill over 
onto the runway, so that rescue apparatus 
could not have been rushed to the plane. 
Working newsmen were unnecessarily spray- 
ed with foamite. 

We realize we're talking like Monday 
morning quarterbacks. But we do want to 
suggest, urgently, that the port authority 
and fire department work out all possible 
precautions for similar situations in future 
and that next time, if there is a next time, 
the two agencies at least cooperate rather 
than fall to fighting over which is boss where. 


Hon. Neal Smith, of Iowa, Proposes New 
Farm Stabilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker,. under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a very thoughtful 
statement by Hon. Neat SMITH, of Iowa, 
embracing a proposal for a farm pro- 
gram intended to prevent bankruptcy 
prices in agriculture and to open to the 
farm families of America an opportunity 
to share equitably in the rewards of this 
Nation's free enterprise system. 

Our colleague from Iowa is serving 
his first term in the House, but he al- 
ready has firmly identified himself to 
this body by his devotion to the well- 
being of the farm families across this 
broad land who produce our food and 
fiber. He has introduced specific bills on 
agriculture and he has testified before 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which it is my honor and privilege to 
serve as chairman, 

Although it has been impossible in 
this Congress thus far to develop sorely 
needed farm legislation which would 
meet with the President’s approval, our 
colleague has been hard at work; and 
I am certain that his studies and activi- 
ties will be of value to this House as we 
continue our efforts to deal effectively 
with the pressing problems now con- 
fronting our farmers. 

The statement I am submitting for the 
Record was presented by Mr. Sztrrir to 
our Committee on Agriculture. I think 


it is of such a character as to provoke 


discussion, looking toward constructive 

action, on one of the most important 

problems of our times: 

STATEMENT OF NFAL SMITH, MEMEER or CON- 
cress, Frrr Dristeicr or Iowa, to House 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 

BASIC FACTS 


Seventy percent of our new wealth comes 
from farm- produced crops and 30 percent 18 
derived from mining, fishing, and other 
sources, All of our wealth results from the 
conversion or reconversion of this new 
wealth. Unless the standard of living in 
the United States is raised drastically, or un- 
til the population increases by about 35 per- 
cent, the new wealth we have the capacity 
to produce at the present time will furnish 
more raw products than would be converted 
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at a reasonable profit for our use. Except in 
time of war, the American people have never 
been willing to use the Goverment to the 
extent necessary to assure distribution of 
all the products that could be converted 
from the new wealth we are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Through supercorporate combinations, In- 
dustry has the power to limit the produc- 


tion of their goods to the amount that can 


be converted and sold at a profit. Through 
the 40-hour week, overtime pay provisions, 
and the minimum wage, the work in these 
industries has been divided to a great ex- 
tent. Factories where employees worked 60 
hours per week during the war now are on 
a 40-hour week. In spite of the fact that 
industry is receiving a huge subsidy from 
the $40 billion per year defense spending. 
the steel industry, which converts a large 
portion of the new wealth derived from min- 
ing, is now operating at less than three- 
fourths of capacity. Many years ago, An- 
drew Carnegie and his associates pyramided 
the corporate steel structure and so organ- 
ized the steel industry so that both prices 
and supplies can be administered, and again 
following World War II, the reduction in 
supply to balance the demand avallable at 
the administered price was promptly put 
into effect. 

The farmers have no such structure to cut 
back production. They were asked to and 
did, during the emergency period, expand 
their production by using technology that 
had been known for 50 years but not used 
and by replacing horses and mules and 
small machinery with larger machinery, 
Since there are millions of farmers without 
any supercorporate structure, they have no 
way to reduce their production to the 
amount that can be sold in our economy at 
& reasonable profit. Farm operators have 
had no way to divide the production so that 
they can reduce thelr average 65-hour week 
back to a 40-hour or even a 50-hour week. 
If the farmer's workweek had been so re- 
duced, millions of efficient farmers would 
not have been driven from the farm to re- 
place city workers or join the ranks of the 
unemployed. Since unemployment in May 
of 1959 was 159 percent of the number un- 
employed 6 years earlier, it is obvious that 
Jobs are not waiting for replaced farmers 
who average more than 50 years of age. 
Farmers will not be able to reduce thelr 
workweek unless (1) they can make enough 
profit per unit so an efficient farmer can 
make a living by working a normal work- 
week, and (2) there is a way to equitably 
divide the production so that a farmer work- 
ing a normal workweek will have such a 
market for the units he produces, 


THE OPEN MARKET 


Expecting an open market alone to do 
this for agriculture Ils penalizing farmers 
drastically for increased efficiency by making 
them give away the abundance they pro- 
duced and would be expecting too much of 
an open market. The principal purpose of 
an open market in the present agricultural 
situation 13 to elllctently distribute our 
abundance. When there Is no big shortage 
or excess of supply of any commodity, the 
open market can establish a fair price and 
feed the supply efficiently to the consumers; 
but to expect the open market to gage sup- 
ply and establish a fair price for basic agri- 
cultural commodities under present circum- 
stances is expecting too much of the open 
market and giving it a bad reputation in 
this field that it does not deserve. 

OUR ALTERNATIVES 

In other words, we have a choice of either 
finding a way through government for farm- 
ers to divide their production and gauge it 
to the Natlon’s needs or the alternative will 
certainly be that a supercorporate structure 
will emerge wherein a relatively few non- 
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Government nonelected officials determine 
the supply and price of our food. We are 
heading toward the latter alternative very 
fast. There are now 4 million less farmers 
than 6 years ago working approximately the 
Same 60-to 65-hour week and for less money. 
Farm assets are now only 83 cents of each 
$1 compared to $1.87 for each $1 owed 15 
years ago. Thus the farm financial situation 
has become ripe for an integration drive, 
and it is well under way. 

If we conclude this trend with fewer farm- 
ers each working a 65-hour week instead of 
a full compliment of farm producers each 
Working a normal work week, we will have 
Talled to preserve the capacity to expand farm 
Production with the flexibility needed for 
national security and to assure a sustained 
Supply of food and fibre at a reasonable price. 
This is true because farmers working a 60- 
hour week cannot increase their work weck 
very much, and skilled farmers who have 
moved to the city will not loge their senlor- 
ity in a plant to return to farm work. 
HUMANS WILL REPLACE THE HORSES AND MULES 


In the past 20 years, there has been one 
2 increase and one principal decrease 
the demand for feed grains. The decrease 
Occurred from the fact that millions of 
ey s and mules have been fed to the dogs 
ite Teplaced with tractors. The feed they 
must now find a new market that will 
= the gasoline for the tractors. 
2 € increase in consumption has occurred 
A result of an increase in population. 
3 has been so great that it has 
tay ne 5y the increased production. The to- 
aD ood grains and feed now stored 18 
aida . equal to the amount of the 
eaten t the horses and mules would have 
u we had used them for draft pur- 
s instead of feeding them to our dogs. 
Produ 1 728 Indicate that if population and 
5 ctivity increases continue at a similar 
+ the additional productivity will be nb- 
weir sete, the increased population. How- 
that 5 Ost all agricultural economists agree 
Prod © population will increase faster than 
Uctivity. The increase in population 
d be enough to absorb both increased 
Productivity and the food that can be con- 
es ween the feed that horses and mules 
After tho they were used for draft purposes. 
find n t time has arrived, we will have to 
ew land and farmers or face a food 
We'cans, While we stand amid abundance, 
durin, 3 that during this century and 
Citizens e lives of many of us, American 
protein Will either be rationed on ments and 
3 or they will be so high in 
reduced t consumption per person will he 
- -In other words, the cereal dict of 


man 
Protein der will begin to replace our 


3 all these circumstances, it seems to 
ex our goal should be to preserve our 
farm 8 capacity and the family 
cture and release It as it is nesded 
tapers an abundance of food. This is 
4 y in the interest of consumers. 

scarcity ate is to have surplus and 
bankrü n just as high profits und 
Period 5 5 alternate. After each 
survive wot oe prices, less farmers would 
Collective T 1 eventually the factory-type, 
farm unit arm would emerge as the average 
income 12. This would destroy the middie 
ita e Structure and substitute for 
* ure such as exists in agriculture 
higheines: y other countries; namely, a few 
workers n and a lot of low-income 
in a pókiti is also would leave agriculture 
on where administered prices could 


re 
place competitive prices, and for this the 
er would 


this a Eey on fixed incomes. An example of 
high 3 which are now just twice as 
thing » they were a year ago. The same 

E will happen to protein products unless 
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some program is devised to help give us the 
reasonably stable prices the President suys 
are in the national interest. ° 

HOW CAN WE ADJUST? 


If we are-to divide production equitably 
and provide stable prices, we must with- 
draw and increase either labor, capital, or 
land as needed or some combination of the 
three for those are the three ingredients 
that produce our food. If we were to with- 
draw capital, we would not preserve our 
extra capacity to produce and to expand 
production when needed. In order to with- 
draw labor, we must withdraw land. 

It seems to me there are two basic ways 
to accomplish the withdrawal of land and be 
within the long-term goals for consumers 
and farmers. One is for the Government 
to set the production goals and lease the 
productive land not needed to met those 
goals. This is the soil bank method, The 
other way is to set production goals and 
offer some insurance that if he withdraws 
some land, the productive land remaining 
will give an eficient family farmer a reason- 
able Income if he works a reasonable work 
weok, 

The soll bank method would mean a con- 
tinulng large appropriation of Federal 
money. ‘The latter method would mean a 
small total cost to the taxpayer if set up 
properly. The latter method is embodied in 
H.R. 7710 and in some other bills before 
your committee, 


STABLE SUPPLIES OF FEED GRAINS HELP 
PERISHABLES 


It seems to me that proper division of 
the production of basic commodities can go 
a long way toward stabilizing the price of 
basic perishable items such as meats, poul- 
try, and dairy products—we are now again 
seeing feed grain prices at only 65 percent 
of parity wreck the poultry and pork mar- 
kets. Live hogs are already down to 615 per 
hundred which is a drop of 25 percent in 1 
year and a bigger crop and lower prices are 
on the way. The consumer is not getting 
the benefit from the farmers’ loss either. 
Loins are $56 per hundred wholesale while 
the live animal brings $15 per hundred. 


FEED GRAINS 


Lowering the support prices as the method 
of balancing production with consumption 
has again failed miserably, and the farmer 
is again paying the bill for the costly re- 
trial of this method: It is also ridiculous to 
pretend we can advertize our way out of this 
predicament. On the other hand, the basic 
laws of supply and demand, when properly 
applied as in the case of tobacco, have 
worked. Experience has shown us that some 
improvements can be made, and so far as 
feed grains are concerned, I have attempted 
to insert the needed improvements into H.R. 
7710. H.R. 7710 would briefly operate as fol- 
lows: 

1. Corn, oats, rye, grain sorghum, and 
barley would be tied together as feed grains 
instead of being under separate programs, 
and each grain would be given a compara- 
tive vnlue according to nutrient value, 

2. Production would be equitably divided 
among farm units and each farmer would be 
free to raise whichever feed grain or feed 
grains he pleases so Jong as the total feed 
grains raised does not exceed his total 
nutrient allotment as measured by compara- 
tive units. 

3. Wheat raised without an allotment 
would be counted against the feed grain al- 
lotment for the farm. This would help 
avoid hurting the wheat program. Wheat 
farmers and others should also comply with 
a similar provision and quit hurting feed 
grain farmers, 

4. Support nonrecourre loans would be 
limited to the normal production on the 
acreage allotment for the farm. Bushels 
raised in excess of normal yields would not 
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be supported. This discourages heavy use 
of artificial productive formulae but permits 
some reward for high efficiency. 

5. Since it is a voluntary program, an 
equalization payment is provided for feed 
grains fed by a producer so that livestock 
and poultry producers will not have to turn 
their grain over to the government and buy 
replacement grain in order to receſve some 
Security of price for grain raised within an 
allotment. This would also encourage farm- 
ers who feed their grain to stay within the 
allotment. 

6. Support loans and equalization pay- 
ments on feed grains fed would be limited to 
those who stay within their allotment and 
observe cross-compliance. 

7. Feed grains in Government ownership 
in excess of a 1½ billion bushel reserve 
would only be sold at the rate of 1 bushel 
for each $2 spent for meat, dairy, and poul- 
try products purchased by the Government 
and distributed to the needy, institutions, 
and the school lunch program. Thus, grain 
held would pay for more than one-half of 
the protein foods cost. We wouldn't think 
of raising pigs without a good protein sup- 
plement, but hundreds of thousands of our 
children are being raised without adequate 
proteins. The provision would assure the 
distribution of some of our feed grains that 
have been converted into proteins to the 
people who need more proteins. 

8. It provides a referendum to let farm- 
ers decide whether they prefer this program, 
Feed grain farmers have never had an oppor- 
tunity, like many other farmers, to vote for 
this type of a program. 

I believe the application of H.R. 7710 
would: (1) Assure an abundant supply of 
food for a longer time for more stable prices, 
It would avoid the low productivity and 
scarcity that follows. periods of bankrupt 
prices for meat, poultry, and dairy products. 
If stable prices are a national goal as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said, then this feed 
grains program is certainly in the public in- 
terest. (2) It would permit farmers to di- 
vide production so they can make a living on 
the farm instead of moving to town to re- 
place city workers. (3) It would certainly 
cost the Government a lot less than the 
present program; and (4) it would provide 
for the conversion of feed grains now held 
in excess of needs into meat, dairy, and 
poultry products for people who need them, 
This program applies the law of supply and 
demand, and while it is set up for a 4-year 
period, it should need little changing when 
reviewed and extended. 

WHEAT 

In looking to n long-term program for 
agriculture, I believe we should recognize 
the shift in the importance of support 
prices under certain conditions. So long 
as production exceeds consumption, the 
support price is very important; but when a 
program is adopted to bring production be- 
low consumption, then the market price will 
be guided by the price at which the com- 
modity in the Government warehouse goes 
onto the market, 

To use an example we have currently con- 
sidered, I would like to review the wheat 
situation. The compromise bill turned down 
by the House provided basically as follows: 

1. A 20 percent reduction in acreage re- 
sulting in a 16 percent reduction in bushels 
down to a total production of one million 
bushels. 

2. A payment in kind taking 125 million 
bushels from the Government bins and mak- 
ing a total market supply of 1,125 million 
bushels which is in excess of estimated con- 
sumption by 75 million bushels. 

3. An increase in the support price from 
75 percent to 80 percent. The provision in 
that bill for payment in kind would have 
resulted in an estimated unbalanced market, 
and, therefore, much grain would have gone 
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through non-recourse loans to the Govern- 
ment. Under the circumstances, the sup- 
port rate would have been the e for the 
market price and would have been at about 
80 percent of parity. 


Let us suppose that the provisions of the 


bill were the same execpt (1) there was no 
payment in kind, and thus the market sup- 
ply outside of Government stocks would be 
50 million bushels less than consumption; 
and (2) nonrecourse loans were left at 75 
percent of parity, but section 407 were 
amended to provide that no wheat can be 
sold from Government storage at less than 
90 percent of parity instead of at support 
price plus 5 percent (or 79 percent). 

Under those circumstances, the price in 
the marketplace would actually be guided 
by the price at which Government stocks 
were available, and therefore, the market 
price under the latter would be approxi- 
mately 11 percent of parity more although 
the support price would be 15 percent of 
Parity less. In the latter example, no new 
wheat would be going into Government bins, 
and the CCC would have a market for 50 
million bushels of wheat it now has in stor- 
age and ata profit, In the latter case, wheat 
sold directly through regular channels would 
bring a great deal more than under the com- 

pill. Thus the payment-in-kind 
feature in the bill actually took out of one 
pocket what it would have put into the 
other pocket for farmers who do not have 
storage for all their wheat and who sell to 
the market, and this is most farmers; and 
the cost to the Government through unbal- 
ancing the market would be far in excess of 
the value of the wheat it would distribute 
as payment in kind. 

I believe a long-term program should (1) 
never let a payment-in-kind gimmick un- 
balance the market; and (2) amend section 
407 so the prices received by the CCC for 
Government-held stocks are set according 
to a desired market price rather than the 
percentage of parity at which nonrecourse 
loans are made. 

CONCLUSION 


I would urge the committee to adopt iong- 
term programs for basic commodities which 
would— 

(1) Assure an abundant supply of food 
and fiber at reasonably stable prices by di- 
yiding the production of basics needed 
among farmers so that an efficient farmer 
can make a living on a 50-hour or less work- 
ing week instead of moving to the city to 
replace a city worker; 

(2) Depend less upon Government appro- 
priations and more upon the market paying 
value for goods produced; and 

(3) Provide a formula for converting 
stocks in Government storage into food and 
fiber for persons in need and for institutions. 


I believe the basic provisions of the to- 
bacco program as amended and improved in 
H.R, 7710 would provide the general formula 
for all of the basic commodities. At least 
there should be a referendum to vote on 
having that kind of a program as an alterna- 
tive to unstable consumer prices and ragged 
individualism, 


Trinity River Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a bill providing 
that the Federal Government could take 
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over all private electric utilities upon 
payment of the net investment therein 
would get nowhere at this time. Such 
legislation would not be advocated open- 
ly by even the most rabid proponents of 
Government ownership. To do so would 
be obviously to tip their hand as to the 
desired objective. 

The alternate method of accomplish- 
ing this result is by the much more dis- 
arming approach of piecemeal acquisi- 
tion; biting off a city or small area now 
and, after a while, another, and so forth, 
until the remaining fragment is forced 
to sell out “voluntarily,” is undoubtedly 
a more cunning policy. And the Gov- 
ernment power advocates, aware that 
too many bites or too large bites too fast 
would give away their goal of total take- 
over, prefer to prevent companies from 
developing further. 

An apt illustration of this technique 
is before us now in the pending legisla- 
tion proposing joint development of the 
northern California Trinity River 
powerplants. As the Galt (Calif.) Her- 
ald has put it: f 

A byproduct of almost any water devel- 
opment, of course, is the production of 
power, and this is a healthy thing. Ineyit- 
ably, however, there are those—dedicated 
to the extension of governmental power over 
our lives—who will seize upon such power 
production as a means to an ideological end. 
This is evidenced— 


The Herald points out— 
in the opposition to thé administration's 
proposal to take advantage of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. “partnership” offer for 
development of power in the Trinity River 
project—a partnership that would benefit 
the taxpayers by some $365 million. 


This editorial concludes with the 
statement: 

There is no power shortage, no need for 
Government intervention in industry. To- 
day, as in the early thirties when the Cen- 
tral Valley project was approved by the 
people, water Is the want. 


Galt lies midway between Sacramento 
and Stockton, in the heart of the great 
valley to be benefited by the Trinity proj- 
ect, and is truly representative of the 
many agricultural areas espousing joint 
development of Trinity power. 

In pointing out that the Bureau of 
Reclamation Commissioner concurs in 
the opinion that this proposal conforms 
to the basic purpose of the reclamation 
program of developing irrigation water 
supply and land reclamation, the Grass 
Valley (Calif.) Union continues 

Electric power is generated as an incident 
to the basic purposes of the program. De- 
velopment of the power resources of the 
Trinity River division under a joint proposal 
such as that offered here would mean that 
power would become a better partner of 
irrigation development in the Central Valley 
project area than under all-Federal con- 
struction, 


The Half Moon Bay (Calif.) Review, 
commenting on a statement that the 
Trinity partnership proposal would set 
a precedent to stop the expansion of 
Federal power in California and end its 
competition with private utilities, de- 
clares: i 

Indeed it would. That tfs exactly the 
purpose of the Eisenhower partnership 
policy—to take Government out of competi- 
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tion with private industry wherever possible, 
and to strengthen the sinews of private 
enterprise for its gigantic task of keeping 
our economy strong, flexible, and adequate 
to the challenge of the Nation's growth and 
the world’s demands. 


As the Sacramento Union commented 
recently, the tragedy of those who want 
big government to do nearly everything 
is that they lull themselves into a mes- 
meric state which convinces them these 
things are free. 

They are— 


The Review concludes— 
of course free neither in the financial sense 
nor in the even more vital coin of individual 
liberty and national strength. 


The House conferees on the public 
works appropriations bill, and the mem- 
bers of the House Interior Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation now have 
the opportunity to cut expenditures by 
$60 million while increasing Govern- 
ment revenues and benefiting all tax- 
payers by $320 million—simply refuse 
to permit needless Federal construction 
of the Trinity River power facilities and 
take advantage of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric offer to build and operate them 
at its own expense. 


Rutgers New University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, since the founding of Rutgers 
University as Queen’s College in 1766, its 
selection as a land-grant college in 1862 
and its adoption as a State university, 
this institution has been indeed synony- 
mous with the development and growth 
of New Jersey itself from its earliest 
colonial days. So today, I think it is 
fitting that in a State largely concerned 
with new urban type problems, that the 
State university has been selected to 
undertake an experimental program in 
urban extension. 

The Ford Foundation has announced 
that it will grant to Rutgers a sum of 
three-quarters of a million dollars to 
establish such a program. What it hopes 
to achieve is to apply the university's 
vast resources to the complex problems 
facing the State's urban communities. 
Only one other such grant has been 
awarded by the Ford Foundation for this 
purpose and that is in far-off India. 

We are honored that such an unique 
opportunity has been offered our State 
university, Its unfolding will hold much 
interest. to those of us involved with the 
complexities of urban living. 

I ask unanimous consent to haye in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recor, an 
editorial from the Daily Home News of 
New Brunswick of Tuesday, July 21, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New Brunswick (NJ.) Dally Home 
News, July 21, 1959] 
Rurcens’ New OPPORTUNITY 

We heard a prominent retired local resi- 
dent say the other day that “you have to go 
30 miles from New Brunswick to realize the 
greatness of Rutgers University as an Ameri- 
Can educational institution.” We do not 
entirely agree with this statement, but on 
the other hand, probably many of us do take 
this venerable local landmark for granted. 

Sometimes it takes the Kind of an an- 
nouncement on our front page today to real- 

this greatness, This states that Rutgers 
Will receive three-quarters of a million dol- 

from the Ford Foundation to establish 
un experimental urban extension program 
in New Jersey, This is one of two such pilot 
Projects in urban extension. The other is 
in far-off India where the foundation is 
alding the Delhi Municipal Corp., by a 
$155,539 grant. 

Goal of the 5-year program is to apply the 
University's vast resources to the complex 
Probleme facing this State's urban communi- 

es. In trying to achieve this goal the proj- 
ect will be a continuing two-pronged process 
Servicing both the university and the com- 
munities of New Jersey. 

In speaking of this two-way process, Dyke 
rag Ford Foundation vice president, said: 
tee hand, the communities will benefit 
fundamental and applied research 
th not available. On the other hand, 

© university will make its research mean- 

Wl through listening posts and outlets 
= communities,” 
SP pera Rutgers became a land-grant col- 
e ter Abraham Lincoln signed this far- 
ies g bill in 1864, no one at this small 
pr €rsey institution ever dreamed that a 
8 for urban problems analogous to 
gram, tural research and extension pro- 
Toe 3 of the Nation’s land-grant universities 
sie ee Problems would be established al- 

W & century later. 
aur concur with Dr. Mason W, Gross, presi- 
pi Of the State university, who is “both 
tte tee Proud" that Rutgers was chosen 

Work. He said he “looks forward 
of the Stacy S to serve the people 
8 in the center of New Jersey's com- 
8 Aren, we will also watch, with in- 


rest, the unfolding of this unique 
nd untried program, $ 8 


———— 


Current Farm Programs and Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Ix OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 
Mr. 


HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 

— the recent hearings, before the 
1 tee on Foreign Relations, on the 
mittee 8 Peace Act of 1959, the com- 
mony len Ma some very favorable testi- 
ods relating to the use of our surplus 
mony ana Tass some important testi- 
crisis, e so-called farm surplus 


He | 2 15 sh <a Bana an sattor entitled 
sis,” which was pub- 

— the July 14 edition of the Des 
very Register. The editorial states 
“4 8 and concisely what has 
and at ppening in our farm programs, 
fants the same time it criticizes very 
y the attitude of the administra- 
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tion in attempting to weaken current 
farm programs and policies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

|From the Des Moines Register] 
FARM SURPLUS Crisis 

Though it had been anticipated well in 
advance, the first official estimate of the corn 
harvest for 1959 comes as a shocker. As- 
suming average growing conditions from now 
on, the Federal Department of Agriculture 
expects farmers to turn out 42 billion 
bushels of the yellow grain next fall. This 
would be 400 million bushels more than the 
record of last year. 

The reserve stock of corn on hand also is 
a record, The Department of Agriculture 
has predicted a carryover of 1.6 -billion 
bushels just prior to harvest. This would 
mean a total supply of corn next November 


of nearly 6 billion bushels—about double 


what was considered an average supply just 
a few years ago. 

That's only part of the story. With the 
harvest of another billion-plus bushel wheat 
crop, the Nation has on hand more than a 
2-year supply of wheat. World wheat pro- 
duction is at a record level, too, and stocks 
are large in all major wheat-exporting coun- 
tries. 

A major farm surplus crisis is in the mak- 
ing. And Iowa will bear the brunt of It. 

Grain surpluses are moving into livestock 
at a rapid rate. Hog production is expand- 
ing and prices are falling. 

In a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
last week, the Iowa Farm Bureau board of 
directors expressed concern about the im- 
balance between supply of and demand for 
farm products and about the future pros- 
pects for farm income. The board said the 
outlook was for “catastrophic” prices for 
livestock within the next few months. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau indirectly eriti- 
éized Agriculture Secretary Benson for cre- 
ating public misunderstanding of the agri- 
cultural situation, which it said was “grave.” 
It said it believed the Department of Agri- 
culture has “rightly called attention to the 
economic inadequacies * * * of existing 
farm legislation.” But it said this effort 
toward “self-analysis” on the part of agri- 
culture “has produced serious public mis- 
understanding.” 

The farm bureau sald the chief benefac- 
tors of past and present farm programs have 
not been farmers but the consumers. It 
said it resented that agriculture was made 
the subject of public denunciation. This 
might be taken as a barb at Secretary Ben- 
son who has orated incessantly about the 
evils of farm programs, price supports, and 
subsidies. 

The leaders of the Iowa farm organization 
sald agriculture’s bargaining position must 
be strengthencd, and called for an imme- 
diate and intensive study into ways and 
means of helping agriculture develop the 
countervailing position necessary for suc- 
ceseful competition. It suggested study of 
land retirement suficient to balance supply 
and demand, accompanied by an end to 
price-fixing attempts. It also suggested use 
of surpluses in a program to benefit U.S. 
allics and improve foreign relations. 

The tone of this letter is quite different 
from some of the pronouncements by the 
American Farm Bureau. 

The Iowa group did not point out, though 
lt might have, that Secretary Benson's poll- 
cles were responsible for the expansion of 
both whent and corn acreage this year. The 
acreage reserve phase of the soil bank was 
abandoned. And the corn allotments were 
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done away with, as a result of a farmer 
referendum. : 

Secretary Benson offered a higher corn 
loan this year if farmers voted to abandon 
the acreage controls. The farm bureau 
supported this policy. The result has been 
a sharp increase in corn acreage—nearly 
one-fifth more in the Corn Belt. Wheat 
acreage is up 2 million acres (about 5 per- 
cent) as a result of ending the acreage re- 
serve. 

There have been inadequacies in the farm 
Programs, to be sure. Acreage limitations 
have been far from a satisfactory device for 
controlling farm output. Price supports 
have often provided the wrong kind of in- 
centives. 

But to abandon these programs without 
substituting anything else—which is the di- 
rection of Secretary Benson's statements and 
policies—could be much worse. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau eyidently ts beginning to rec- 
ognize this. : 


Address by Juozas Kajeckas at Opening 
of Lithuanian Pavilion, Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Juozas 
Kajeckas, Lithuanian Chargé d'Affaires, 
at the opening of the Lithuanian Pavil- 
ion at the Chicago International Trade 
Fair on July 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

ADDRESS BY Juozas Kaseckas, LITHUANIAN 
CHARGÉ D'AFFAMES AT THE OPENING OF THE 
LITHUANIAN PAVILION AT THE CHICAGO IN- 
TEANATIONAL TRADE Fam, JULY 3, 1959 
As Lithuanian Minister B. K. Balutis spoke 

at a similar occasion in Chicago exactly 26 

years ago, all of those who attended were 

shocked at the news of the tragic fate of 

Darius and Girenas. On that day two of 

our esteemed flyers died, but Lithuania on 

that day was enriched with the addition of 
two new heroes. I am happy that I was able 
to attend the impressive ceremony honoring 
their memory last year in Chicago. I am 
glad that this octasion takes place in the 
month of Darius’ and Girenas' great triumph, 

At this international fair we do not mourn 
two Lithuanian heroes. Today we mourn a 
legion of heroes. We sorrow that a long 
night has again darkened Lithusnia. 

Such is our unfortunate destiny. In the 
words of poet Maironis: 


“In the fate of Lithuania's sons 
Let us no longer seek bright days. 
Misery and tears—their fare.“ 


I consider it a great honor to participate 
this year in the opening of the Lithuanian 
pavilion at the Chicago International Fair. 
During Lithuania's independence this would 
not have made big news, because free Lithu- 
ania participated in many international 
events. However, a Lithuanian Pavilion at 
the Chicago International Fair zu the pres- 
ent circumstances is a significant event. 

We have had a similar case once before, At 
the turn of the 20th century (in 1900), when 
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the two-headed eagle was on guard so there 
would be “neither word nor writing” in Lithu- 
anin, to keep it forever dark and blacked out, 
the idea of haying a Lithuanian pavilion at 
the international fair In Paris was carried out. 
The Lithuanian pavilion at that time was a 
matter of Lithuania’s honor. Lithuanian 
determination and donations turned this 
dream into reality. American Lithuanians 
supported the idea. The nation has not for- 
gotten and points with pride to this im- 
portant upholding of Lithuania’s honor. 

Today, as in that yesteryear, Lithuania is 
again enslayed. The present occupant is 
incomparably more cruel. The number of 
Lithuanian “martyr flowers“ on the altar of 
freedom is incomparably greater. Today, 
the free and the enslaved Lithuanian are 
both happy that the honor and the suffering 
of the Lithuanian nation are so importantly 
emphasized by the presence of this Lithua- 
nian pavilion at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair. 

The pavilion is a consequence of the dili- 
gent and devoted efforts of a group of deter- 
mined and patriotic Lithuanians. They were 
determined to restore Lithuania to ita right- 
ful place in this fair. I deem it an honor to 
express a public and sincere thank you in 
the name of the Lithuanian Legation to the 
Lithuanian Chamber of Commerce of Illi- 
nols, and particularly to its officers, with Dr. 
Jerome in the forefront, for carrying out 
such a noble idea. I am especially grateful 
to the secretary of the chamber and the 
chairman of the Lithuanian pavilion com- 
mittee, Mr. Adolfas Baliunas, the untiring 
motivator of the pavilion idea) The free 
Lithuanians are of the same bone and blood 
as their enslaved brothers. They are in gen- 
eral, therefore, one-minded. The feelings of 
the enslaved Lithuanians are no riddle to us. 
The sons and daughters of suffering Lithu- 
ania are also cheering today because of this 
pavilion. Their cheering, alas, can be done 
only in their hearts and minds. Let us not 
expect a direct and open greeting from the 
occupied nation. I thus consider it my duty 
to express thanks to the Lithuanian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Illinois in behalf of the 
gagged portion of the Lithuanian nation, 
for this great opportunity to explain to the 
world its suffering and its aspirations. The 
nation will forever remember with due re- 
spect the initiators and supporters of this 
grand idea. 

Writer Valrgantas once said that it Is pos- 
sible to torture Lithuania, It ls possible to 
behead Lithuanians, but if even one Lithu- 
anian remains alive he will, at the proper 
moment, having breathed the alr of his na- 
tive land, shout in the name of the nation, 
“I am still alive.’ With the Lithuanian 
pavilion at the Chicago Falr the nation is 
saying to the world, “I am still alive.” 

The general purpose of an international 
fair pavilion is to portray the achievement 
of the Lithuanian nation, to demonstrate its 
Products, find a market for them, and to en- 
courage tourlsm. That is how it used to be 
in the days of independence. At the pres- 
ent time the Land of Roadside Shrines can 
portray only its losses, the torture, the 
backward turn of the wheel of progress. 

Let us glance In passing at the record of 
harm done to Lithuania by the occupant— 
a record he will most certainly conceal at 
the New York Soviet Fair. The occupant 
deciares that 2,713,000 people live within to- 
day's Lithuanian borders. According to 
their own figures; before the seizure there 
grea ee ee people living in Lithuanian 

ry excluding Klaipeda terri i “OL 
3.030.000 with that territory. thie thas 
own statistics show a decrease of 317,000 in 
the population of Lithuania, If the im- 
Ported Russians are excluded, then the Lith- 
uanlan population has become smaller by 
some half a million people. Adding the 
natural population growth in approximately 
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20 years, the total loss in population num- 
bers at least 800,000 people. Deducting the 
loss of some 200,000 persons during the Nazi 
occupation, there is a balance of 600,000 
Lithuanians lost as a result of Bolshevik 
acts in Lithuania. This number is made up 
of those who were annihilated and deported 
by the Bolsheviks, the youth sent as so- 
called volunteer workers to develop the Si- 
berian wastes, and those forced to flee to the 
free countries of the world as refugees. This 
is the greatest single Bolshevik-inflicted loss 
to Lithuania. It is comparable only to a 
loss such as could be caused by a plague. 
What a plague could not do in the 20th 
century, the Bolsheviks have done. While 
the population in Lithuania decreased, the 
population kept increasing beyond the 
Urals, partly with Lithuanians. This la a 
Bolshevik “victory” which the Lithuanians 
countenance with loathing. 

We cannot trust the victories in agricul- 
ture proclaimed by the Soviets. The present 
ruler of the Kremlin at one time belittled 
the honesty of the statistics on livestock 
specified by Stalin. We have no confidence 
in the probity of the present statistics either, 
The Soviets are known to us not as spread- 
ers of the truth, but as disseminators of the 
big lie. 

The Bolsheviks themselves do not deny 
the shortages of everyday needs. The Lith- 
uanian actually cannot afford to buy even 
those scarce goods which do appear on the 
market. Thus arose the need to help the 
pauperized Lithuanian with parcels from 
America, This in turn brought about Soviet 
efforts to severely restrict ald to the en- 
slaved Lithuanian, 

If the production of some consumer goods 
has been greater than it was before the war, 
it has not been for the Lithuanian market, 
but, in Bolshevik jargon, for the “wide home- 
land.“ That is where Lithuanian textiles, 
shoes, and other commodities flow, The 
Lithuanian worker Is merely a serf of Mos- 
cow. 

The average pay of the urban worker is 
400 to 500 rubles per month. The kolchoz 
farmers, who comprise approximately half 
of the country’s inhabitants, on the average 
last year earned only 2½ rubles and 2 to 3 
kilograms of grain per day. The purchasing 
power of the ruble is about the equal of 10 
prewar Lithuanian cents or 1 American 
cent. Meanwhile a kilogram of bacon costs 
30 rubles; herring, 10 to 13 rubles; sugar, 10 
rubies, etc. 

In the matter of living quarters it is the 
same backward Bolshevik progress, Accord- 
ing to one Soviet source, each Lithuanian 
had 64 square meters of space for living 
quarters last year. 

The occupant-published data for schools 
and students speaks about increases. Yet 
they would have normally increased in inde- 
pendent Lithuania, the more so because 
Lithuania would not have lost some 600,000 
people. Independent Lithuania knew well 
how to travel the road of progress, and at 
an even speedier pace than the Sovicts. 
That is one side of the education picture. 
The other side shows a decided fall in the 
study of humanities in Lithuania, in com- 
parison with her days of independence. Only 
a couple of months ago the so-called Min- 
ister of Justice. more aptly called the min- 
ister of injustice of occupied Lithuania, 
Litas, complained about the lack of ju- 
tists. During the entire perlod of occu- 
pation not one person has received a doc- 
torate. The reason is Moscow considers 
jurists unnecessary for the Lithuanians, 
since that profesalon is reserved exclusively 
for Russians, as loyal supporters of the re- 
gime. This is evident in the recently pub- 
lished regulations setting forth the condi- 
tions for entrance to professional schools, 
In competitive examinations in history, 
philosophy, law, and cultural-education 
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specialties, the deciding factor is Russian 
language and literature (oral and written). 
How can s Lithuanfan graduate who ma- 
jored in Lithuanian win out over a Russian 
applicant in these specialized fields? So 
first place invariably goes to graduates of 
Russian, not Lithuantan schools. 

Most of the Lithuanian professional school 
graduates receive no work in Lithuania. Em- 
ployment is offered to them only in the 
depths of Russia. There is no benefit what- 
soever to Lithuania from such graduates, 
and their inclusion in the general statistics 
is fraudulent. In addition, it is another 
means to Russianize and Bolshevikize the 
schools, 

Having sifted the Bolshevik claims of 
progress and welfare through the prism of 
facts, it is plain that they are in the main 
a myth and a lie. We had decidedly better 
conditions in Lithuania on the eve of the 
last war. One of the reasons why foreign- 
ers are not permitted to enter Lithuania is 
that they would expose the Soviet myths. 

The presence of Lithuania's Pavilion at 
this Fair coincides with two other major 
events. This is the eve of America's In- 
dependence Day. The Lithuanian nation is 
impressed by this act not only because it 
brought freedom and prosperity to this Na- 
tion and to our emigrees living here, but 
we are also impressed because the Declara- 
tion of Independence solemnly declares: 

“* + + the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them * * and that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The “all men” emphasized in this act in- 
cludes the Lithuanians, They too are peo- 
ple. They too area nation. Lithuania also 
has a right to the blessings of freedom and 
independence. That is why this act is so 
precious to us, and the anniversary of this 
act so near and dear to our heat. We are 
happy that our Lithuanian Pavilion saw the 
light of day on the even of such an important 
anniversary. 

This Pavillon came into being under the 
sign of another great anniversary. This is 
Lincoln's year, 150 years from the birth of 
the great emancipator. Lincoln is a son of 
Tilinois, but he belongs to the entire world, 
for all time, He particularly belongs to the 
enslaved part of the world. He belongs to 
Lithuanta as much as does John Foster 
Dulles, since both of these men were devoted 
to the cause of the enslaved man. We 
gratefully remember Dulles on the eve of 
America’s Independence Day - particularly, 
because even in {illness he remembered Lith- 
uania on her February 16 Independence Day- 
He remembered the Baltic States with a 
splendid statement which was, it seems, his 
last official act. But let us return to Lincoln. 

Speaking about the U.S. Declaration of 
Independence he said: “* * * [it] grants 
freedom not only to the people of this coun- 
try, but gives hope to the whole world, 
for ali time.” It was his aim “that all 
people be free,” because, according to him, 
“freedom is the inheritance of all the peo- 
ple, in all the lands, everywhere jin the 
world!.“ On still another occasion he 
stated what is appropriate for the present- 
day occupant of Lithuania “Those who deny 
frecdom to others are not worthy of it 
themselyes.” 

Just 100 years ago Lincoln termed the acts 
of the czars in the matter of the Hungarian 
freedom fighters an illegal and unjustifiable 
intervention in the affairs of another nu- 
tion.” Were Lincoln alive today he would 
certainly condemn the seizure of the Baltic 
States by the Red czars. 

The American Lithuanian, In this year of 
Lincoln and on the eve of America’s Inde- 
pendence Day, can say: Thank you, Lincolns, 
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for reminding the Lithuanian through your 
actions of his duties towards Lithuania.” 
The Lithuanian Pavilion is one expression 
of that pleasant duty. 

Darius and Girenas offered the heroic deed 
of their Lituanica to reborn Lithuania. I 
believe I will surmise the wish of all of you 
in stating that the pavilion opened here to- 
day is also offered in honor of Lithuania, its 
suffering nation and her certain restoration 
to the family of free nations. 

I just had the honor and the great pleasure 
Of accepting, from the hands of Mr. Anthony 
12 the esteemed former president ot the 

thuanian American Chamber of Commerce 
Of Tilinois, two most beautiful flags which 
145 grace the Lithuanian Pavillon—the 
í thuanlan tri-colored banner and the Amer- 
can Stars and Stripes. This presentation was 
Made at a symbolic moment, on the eve of 
Taa anniversary of America's Declaration of 
à pendence, Both these flags are close and 
ethane Lithuanian hearts, and it is impossi- 

The. & greater gift to have been made. 
din. ka de Lithuanian is today. forbid- 

ae Publicly stretch out his hand to his 
SOA Tricolor. In his circumstances, he 

d be deprived, by the occupant of his 
8 not only ot his hand but ot his head 
in 8 The Lithuanian nation knows that, 
= Blorious undulating of the unfurled 
Tien can flag, independent Lithuania still 
+ and that here, the fag of the Lithu- 
Anlan state still waves. The enslaved Lith- 
knows that the American Lithua- 
believes in, and unrestrictedly makes 
Ma for, the resurrection of Lithuania. 
at pote the Stars and Stripes wave gloriously 
Pavilion in the company of the Lith- 
oe pag Tricolor. May this red, white, and 
ensia, anner sustain and fortify the hope of 
ved and eee Lithuanians alike. p 
oy Lithuania’s Tricolor, wave 
— and gloriously in this capital of Lith- 
friendly g re and refugees, in this 
the — — august company ot 
en the Chicago Fair comes to an end, I 
inip or bg deine it very much if the leader- 
42 rag Lithuanian pavilion would be so 
tody of riaj these flags pass into the cus- 
ington tors Lithuanian Legation in Wash- 
freedom wilt cheeping. When the dawn of 
a ill again come for the land of our 
by the’ may these two flags be duly honored 
Hin Grateful Lithuanian nation on the 
Vint as in the capital city of 


nian 


— r I profer sincere thanks for 

my dee historic pavilion, and express 
P gratitude to Mr. Anthony Rudis for 

6 Ke 7 3 relics, to the 

pes embers of the Lithuanian 

arn ee Chamber of Commerce for their 

ls pirate pion taty in honoring me; and to all 
or hearing me out so patiently. 
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The Non-Communist Oath Requirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE oF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
8 WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
8 ent, I ask Unanimous consent to 
om meted in the Appendix of the REC- 
Oaths: editorial entitled “Offensive 
of Sut Published in the Washington Post 
ited S 3, 1959, relating to the offensive 
“-Oramunist oath requirement. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFENSIVE OATH 


The Senate today is to consider Senator 
KENNEDY's proposal to rid the Defense Educa- 
tion Act of its futile and offensive non-Com- 
munist oath requirement. Senators GOLD- 
WATER, DIRKSEN, and Provuty, while agreeing 
with the majority of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee that the oath ought to be 
eliminated, propose to put In its place a pro- 
vision making it a felony for anyone accept- 
ing benefits under the act to advocate or 
belong to an organization advocating over- 
throw of the Government by illegal means, 
We hope the Senate will accept the Kennedy 
amendment and reject the Goldwater 
amendment. : 

Education affords the strongest possible 
bulwark against subversion. Those who 
would make orthodoxy a condition of educa- 
tion have lost faith in the utility of freedom, 
in the appeal of free institutions, and in the 
loyalty and good sense of American youth. 
They do a grave injustice to their country 
and their countrymen. 


United States-Soviet Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of July 19-25 has been proclaimed 
Captive Nations Week. It is not a week 
that we can celebrate with much pride. 
We have done nothing to relieve these 
captive nations as they languish in 
chains. 

As these people see us fraternizing 
with their oppressors they must some- 
times wonder if this Captive Nations 
Week is not a rather poor joke, by which 
we may fool ourselves, but certainly fool 
no one else. z 

Mr. Speaker, I belong to the American 
Friends of the Captive Nations and I am 
placing the following article by our 
chairman, Mr. Christopher Emmet, in 
the Record. This article appeared, with 
others on the same subject, in a special 
section of the New Leader of July 20-27, 
1959. 

Mr. Emmet has put many problems 
before us, but he has answered them in 
a lucid and forthright manner, which 
may well clear our thinking on what 
is at stake at Geneva. 

UNITED Srates-SovieT RELATIONS 
(By Christopher Emmet) 

A curious paradox characterizes the world 
situation as we await the next Soviet moves 
in the Berlin crisis. On the one hand, So- 
viet. Premier Nikita Khrushchev has been 
waging the cold war with intensified bru- 
tability. He has given the Western Big Three 
an ultimatum to get out of Berlin and has 
repented it on at least a dozen occasions, 
At every available opportunity, he has bran- 
dished his hydrogen missiles; in particular, 
he has tried to dislodge the British and 
Germans from their solidarity with the 
United States by warning them that it would 
take only a handful of hydrogen bombs to 
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destroy their countries completely. He has 
warned Italy, Greece, Turkey, West Germany, 
and other North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries that they will permit the in- 
stallation of NATO rocket bases at their own 


yil. 

While all this has been going on, cultural 
exchange between the Soviet Union and the 
Western countries has achieved an unprece- 
dented volume. In recent months, there 
have been the Bolshoi Ballet, the Moiseyev 
Dancers, the Soviet Exhibition in New York, 
the Soviet folk singers and dancers, and 
scores of delegations of various kinds. The 
entertainment section of the New York Times 
for Sunday, June 28, devoted three full pages 
to reviews of Soviet companies of perform- 
ing artists who were in this country, had 
just visited, or were about to visit it. In 
Moscow, huge crowds have turned out to 
hear the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
to see the Ice Capades and the perform- 
ances of Porgy and Bess. This increasing 
exchange is taking place—as is inevitable— 
to the disarming accompaniment of talk 
about improved understanding and relax- 
ation of tensions. And there has also been 
a seemingly miraculous improvement in the 
parlor manners of Soviet diplomacy. 

These two phenomena might appear to run 
counter to each other, but in reality they 
complement each other. Nothing the So- 
viet Union does is accidental—and it is cer- 
tainly no accident that the vast increase 
in the cultural exchange program and the 
improvement in the Kremlin's diplomatic 
manners coincide with Khrushehev's ulti- 
matums and the critical negotiations on 
Berlin. The cultural exchange program and 
the Berlin ultimatum are both part of the 
same offensive pattern, The purpose of the 
former is to serve as a smokescreen for the 
Soviet political offensive. 

Ever since Stalin's death, the Soviets have 
been making a tremendous effort to promote 
cultural and technological exchange. They 
attached so much importance to this that 
it was made one of the four main points 
on the agenda of the 1955 summit confer- 
ence, under the heading “Increased East- 
West Contacts.” Clearly they expected an 
important net gain from such contacts— 
and their hopes have already been justi- 
fied in Europe and in the Far East. 

The uncritical enthusiasm with which we 
have responded to the Soviet cultural ex- 
change program, which has now become the 
ehief instrument of the Soviet campaign for 
“peaceful coexistence” and “relaxing ten- 
sions,” has been one of our greatest mis- 
takes. These slogans are incompatible with 
a Western political offensive or the encour- 
agement of resistance in the captive na- 
tions, for Khrushchev has made it abun- 
dantly clear that he would consider any 
Western initintive relating to eastern Europe 
as a hostile act. Thus, any Western diplo- 
matic offensive directed toward a Soviet 
withdrawal from eastern Europe and the 
holding of free elections directly conflicts 
with the relaxation of tensions. Because of 
this, we have falled to use our grentest 
political asset. 

The only real breaks in the adverse trend 
for the West since Stalin’s death have been 
provided by the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Tibetan revolts, which, temporarily at least, 
shook the Soviet and Peking empires to their 
foundations. Here is proof that the single 
greatest hope for peace and freedom lies in 
the active or passive opposition of the Soviet 
and satellite peoples toward the govern- 
ments which oppress them. 

The relaxation of tension rules out any 
effort to take the offensive by increasing or 
even maintaining the will of the captive 
pcoples to resist. It is equally incompatible 
with maintaining the political structure of 
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NATO and an adequate NATO defense. Ten- 
sion is a healthy reaction to the presence of 
danger. The only safe way to relieve the 
tension is to remove the danger. If we re- 
lax our sense of urgency, how can we main- 
tain the intensity of effort and sacrifice 
needed to defend. ourselves, or carry out the 
hard bargaining and maximum pressure nec- 
essary to win concessions from the Soviets 
on such key matters as German unification? 
Why should the Soviets yield anything if we 
relax our pressure whether they yield or 
not? 

Democracies are at their best either in 
time of real peace, when they can afford 
disunity and glory in it, or in the time of 
war, when a voluntary unity is forged by 
danger. Democracy ls at its worst in a state 
of half-war, half-peace, By a great effort, 
the West forged the necessary unity to 
fight the Communists to a standstill in the 
early phase of the cold war. The high point 
in this effort was Korea, where, despite the 
over-cautious Western strategy, our suc- 
cessful defense against Communist aggres- 
sion climaxed the long series of similar 
Western successes from Iran to Greece and 
Berlin. j 

Our deciine began with the inauguration 
of the more subtle Communist tactics, 
which began after Stalin's death with the 
signing of the Korean armistice, Under the 
influence of the new Soviet biandishments, 
the West, with each passing year, increased 
the scope of the cultural exchange program 
with the Soviet Union, stepped up the ex- 
change of trade and scientific delegations 
and, in the case of most of our allies, sought 
for ways of enlarging trade with the Com- 
munist sphere. In our desire to be friendly 
and in our naive belief that the Communists 
will be influenced once they discover what 
friendly people we really are, we have ig- 
nored the consequences of this fraterniza- 
tion on our own foreign policy, on the 
captive peoples, and on men in the 
Kremlin, It tends to obscure the truth that 
our real friends are the peoples of these 
countries who hate their Communist rulers, 
and it tends to strengthen the holds of these 
rulers over the peoples they enslave: It also 
increases the danger of war by creating an 
atmophere conducive to concessions, by fur- 
ther emboldaning the Soviets, by making 
Khrushchev believe the West is soft and 
effete. 

Despite Khrushchev’s immediate repudi- 
ation of his 1955 Geneva agreement to the 
principle of unifying Germany by free elec- 
tions, Western trade restrictions were re- 
laxed, NATO defenses were reduced, and 
NATO disputes, such as the dangerous quar- 
rels over Cyprus and Sucz wore permitted 
to increase. This increaso in disputes be- 
tween the allles was as much a reaction to 
the new Soviet tactics of “relaxing tensions” 
as were the reductions in the term of mill- 
tary service in many NATO countries. The 
Prolonged disarmament negotiations dl- 
tected by Harold Stassen, which continued 
with frequent spurts of optimistic reports 
for nearly 2 years, further served to relax 
the Western defense effort by making sacri- 
fices appear unnecessary, Under cover of 
these negotiations, the Soviets achieved 
their missile headstart, dramatized effective- 
ly by the launching of the sputniks in the 
autumn of 1957. 


Sovlets began their present policy, which can 
be deecribed ns “working both sides of the 
Street.” On the one hand. they continued 
and expanded their peaceful protestations 
and thelr pressure for Negotiations at the 
summit, for increased trade and cultural ex- 
changes, etc. On the other hand, they ex- 
plotted their missile headstart to intimidate 
the weaker nations of the West by a series 
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of threats. With their Berlin ultimatum, 
they are now attempting to intimidate the 
Western Big Three. 

The launching of these threats may have 
been premature from the Soviet point of view, 
since it partially counteracted the success of 
thelr “relaxing tension” policy. Intellec- 
tually, the threats provide a constant proof 
that the “friendly coexistence” propaganda 
is insincere. Khrushchev might have ac- 
complished more if he had waited a little 
longer, but once again the overconfidence of 
a dictator has given the free world another 
chance to meet dictatorship head on. 

Yet so far the Western response has been 
ambivalent. While in general we have stood 
firm in the Berlin crisis, we have made sig- 
nificant concessions on other matters, such 
as the negotiations on ending atomic tests, 
the easing of trade restrictions and even the 
granting of some credits in connection with 
East-West trade. 

Thus the NATO countries have made every 
effort to maintain their old policies on the 
defense of Europe in Berlin, while at the 
same time they fraternize with the Com- 
munist leaders, This ambivalent strategy 
has not worked well in practice because the 
democratic countries are neither psychologi- 
cally nor organizationally prepared to under- 
stand and implement such a dual policy. 

The most typical and highly publicized 
aspect of East-West fraternization is the cul- 
tural exchange program. The idea conforms 
to the basic Western faith that, in any fair 
and open exchange, truth will triumph over 
falsehood, and freedom over slavery. But the 
program as organized at present is not a fair, 
open and equal exchange. 

Soviet. Deputy Prime Minister Frol Kozlov 
stated Moscow's position in his July 3 speech 
before the National Press Club: 

“Let us take a very simple example: The 
conclusion of the Soviet-American agreement 
on cultural and scientific exchange—though 
it certainly docs not settle outstanding in- 
ternational Issues—does, in fact to some ex- 
tent, promote this goal. American theater- 
gocrs applaud the Bolshoi Ballet, the 
Beryozka and Moiseyey dancers. Soviet au- 
dlences in thelr country warmly acclaim the 
envoys of American art. Thus, the irritation 
of mutual incriminations gives way to the 
mutual pleasure of contacts with the domain 
of beauty. And this Is only to be welcomed, 

“There might possibly be some jokers 
who would call visits of Soviet people to 
the United States Communist infiltration. 
These visits, however, help us to know each 
other better. Let someone call the visits of 
your Sonators to the Soviet Union capitalist 
infiltration into our country. All right, we 
agree to put up with such infiltration. For 
visits such as these serve the cause of mutual 
understanding.” 

All this is very persuasive, but we must 
remember that the same man who uttered 
those words is pressing relentlessly for a 
Western retreat from Borlin. To get the 
United States to agree to that retreat Is at 
present the supreme target in Sovict-Ameri- 
can relations. Therefore, what Kozlov says 
about cultural exchanges should be divorced 
from what he says about Berlin. The two 
must be considered together as part of the 
same political operation. It should be 
quite obvious that the Soviets hope, by all 
the favorable publicity connected with cul- 
tural exchanges and the Kozlov visit, to ob- 
scure the fundamental fact of their threats to 
Berlin and thus reduce Western indignation 
and psychological ability to react to those 
threats, 

On the record, it would be suicide for the 
American people to trust the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But the effect of the exchange pro- 
fram. is to promote such trust indirectly. 
Since the Soviet visitors here and the Soviet 
citizens who officially receive American visit- 
ors in Russia are all elther members of the 
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Soviet Government or chosen by it, how can 
the increasing cordiality which the exchanges 
are supposed to foster fail to increase Amer- 
ican trust in the good intentions and trust- 
worthiness of the Kremlin? Does it make 
sense for our Government to encourage that 
trust at the very time when it is prepared 
to ask its citizens to face the supreme danger 
of nuclear war in order to check Soviet ag- 
gression in Berlin? 

Many people hope, of course, that the 
main effect of increased exchanges will be to 
overcome the Soviet people's mistrust and 
misunderstanding of the American Govern- 
ment. But the impact of America on Soviet 
visitors, or of American visitors to the Soviet 
Union, cannot lead to any action by Soviet 
citizens to change Soviet foreign policy ex- 
cept possibly In the long-term future. On 
the other hand, in America every citizen who 
is converted to a friendlier and more trusting 
attitude toward the Soviet Government and 
Its policies cun make his yoice heard in his 
community and in Washington itself. herc- 
fore, what the United States is inadvertently 
doing by the exchange program as now or- 
ganized Is to encourage the formation of an 
American pressure group against U.S. for- 
eign policy. If this does not happen, it will 
be due to the good sense of the American 
people and not to the effect of the present ex- 
change program. 

No mass exchange of free tourists or stu- 
dents is possible as long as there are no free 
private citizens in Russia, where everyone 
works for the Government. They cannot 
even. work where they please, let alone travel 
where they please. When they are permitted 
to travel, they are watched by secret police, 
who are ostensibly members of these various 
delegations; their families are kept at home 
as hostages to prevent their defection in the 
countries they are visiting. Moreover, in 
contrast to the Westerners who visit Russia, 
Soviet citizens given permission to travel 
abroad belong to the privileged Communist 
elite in the arts, sciences, professions, and 
Government positions. Of all Soviet sub- 
jects, they have the least reason to criticize 
or defect. Most Soviet visitors are also 
trained as propagandists, and most of them 
are trained to speak the languages of the 
countries they are allowed to visit. There is 
serious reason, therefore, to question the ef- 
fect on Soviet visitors of secing “the truth 
about America for themselves”—a thing on 
which the U.S. Government scems to place 
much hope for improved American-Soyict 
relations. 

But what of the effect of these visits in 
the United States? Unless these facts are 
thoroughly explained to the American com- 
munities receiving Soviet delegationg—and 
there is no adequate machinery for doing 0 
it is almost impossible for the average Amer- 
ican to imagine how these things are man- 
aged in a totalitarian country. When Soviet 
delegations arrive in a local American com- 
munity, all our customs of friendliness and 
hospitality are brought into play. When 
any important forelgn visitor comes to an 
American town, it is considered a compil- 
ment to the town because it puts it in the 
news. The locul civic leaders, chambers of 
commerce, fraternal organizations, press and 
radio, do their utmost to publicize such visits 
favorably. Picketing of Soviet delegations 
may help to remind the people of forgotten 
facts, but it may also provoke sympathy for 
the visitors, unless it is done with dignity. 
skill, and timing. Moreover, the technical 
excellence of performances by ‘Communist 
artists or technicians is bound to give the 
impression abroad that the Communist 
regimes which all the visitors represent can- 
not be so bad if they produce such able and 
apparently happy leaders in many fields. 

A main argument advanced by Americans 
In favor of the cultural exchange program 1 
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that the Russian people hate the West be- 
Cause they believe Communist anti-Western 
Propaganda, and that exchange visits are a 
Way of refuting that propaganda by showing 
the Russians what America is really like. 
But this theory simply does not jibe with 
such facts as these: 
1. The British fleet visited Leningrad in 
1955 while the germ warfare charge, which 
been featured on every Soviet radio pro- 
Sram and movie screen, must still have been 
fresh in the minds of the Russian people. 
An estimated crowd of nearly a million gave 
7 0 British satiors a tremendous ovation and 
n some cases broke through police lines— 
an unprecedented event in Soviet Russia. 
‘ee All the earliest American and other 
de visitors to the Soviet Union after 
ea thaw” began, following Stalin's death, 
2 met with similar friendliness, Even 
` nauer, portrayed by the Kremlin as the 
8 of the German invaders in World 
ar II, was warmly received. 
5 3. chev first appeared in the streeta, 
aring. to mingle with Soviet crowds, in 
company with visiting French statesmen. 
—— There were great cheers for the Ameri- 
8 Olympic team at a Soviet sports stadium 
8 day when the American Em- 
Un orders, oscow was being stoned on Krem- 
Si when the crew of an American plane, 
ch went astray and crashed over Soviet 
Armenia, found itself menaced by angry 
Peasants who seemed prepared for a lynch- 
the crew saved itself by identifying itself 
ican—which would have increased its 
had the Soviet anti-American propa- 
ace) meant anything to the Armenian 


5 Since the reception the Soviet people have 
pe Americans and other Western visit- 
been amazingly friendly from the 
tributed g, this friendliness cannot be at- 
c yed bed effect OE GUREA lr . 
nge merely made it possible 
Tore binter friendliness which already existed. 
in extent of the cordiality suggests not 
0 nh, that Soviet propaganda had been in- 
9 ve, but that the friendly. demonstra- 
toward Western visitors may have been 
aang as a safe and indirect way of demon- 
wasting hostility to the Kremlin. Since the 
iho — visits, were ofiicially encouraged by 
2 viet Government, it could not punish 
Senne for cheering them. ‘These facts 
ede e the Soviet people were wholly 
3 enced by the anti-Western propa- 
ASN Prete their Government, and registered 
then, Nef in what their Government told 
mf An: these circumstances, the spectacle 
ia can visitors fraternizing with Sovlet 
at all 1 4 70 receive and guide these tours, 
fecta 2 8, Could only have one of two et- 
to the: the people. (1) If they are hostile 
ta 15 Government, it would discourage 
being 3 see that the American yisitors are 
5 2 the Soviet officials into 
ey really represent and are 
i foe With the Sovict people. Thus the 
Pressure ten tend to discournge hopes and 
toate oe zor & change in the regime. (2) It 
to their 8 8 Russians are not really hostile 
© West overnment, but merely friendly to 
are and wholly indifferent to the Gov- 
Tana . zanti-Western propaganda, then 
of the W would be to have the popularity 
Officials estern visitors rub off on the Soviet 
Soviet a The visits stimulate hope that the 
whee aoe policy is being liberal- 
Specs ey will, therefore, reduce popular 
5 monet Or at least resentment toward the 
ki ent—all of which would simply 
mak 3 easier and safer for the 
rsue its present aggressi 
totalitarian policies. ¥ args 


05 pice only a tiny minority of Western 


Speak Russian and the great ma- 
Jority are dependent on official interpreters; 
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since an equally small minority are experts 
on communism; and since, moreover, So- 
viet citizens would never dare express criti- 
cism of their government to the official in- 
terpreters (and would be unlikely to trust 
even a Western visitor who spoke Russian 
because he came there as a guest of the So- 
viet Government)—the Western visitor is 
prevented from hearing any political pro- 
test, even if it exists. He is received cor- 
dially by the Soviet officials as well as by the 
people, so naturally the cordiality of the 
two groups seems to merge and suggest to 
the visitor an identity between the people 
and the Communist officials. Also, since the 
officials at different levels are his real hosts 
and guides, his pleasure and gratitude for 
the cordial reception will naturally be di- 
rected first toward those officials. 

Nature—and the human mind—abhors a 
vacuum, Since the visitor is not permitted 
to see the bad things in Russia and is 
guided toward whatever is best, his mind 
is filed with good impressions as well as 
pleasant memories. Therefore, unless he is 
steeped in the study of the Soviet Union and 
a knowledge of Communist tactics, it will be 
dificult if not impossible for him to remain 
completely objective, and to remember that 
he is getting a one-sided picture. This is all 
the more true because there is now no spe- 
cial political preparation or briefing for 
visitors to the Soviet Union to recall some 
of the terrible facts In the Soviet record, or 
to warn against its “Potemkin Village“ 
techniques. 

Moreover, the time and money which the 
visitor invests in the trip gives him a vested 
interest in thinking that he is getting some- 
thing valuable from it and is really learn- 
ing something. Of course, he is learning, 
but what he learns is so one-sided that his 
view will almost automatically be more un- 
balanced than it was before he entered Rus- 
sin. He will think he knows the good be- 
cause he has seen it, while the bad is remote 
hearsay. It was the same with the prewar 
visitors to Nazi Germany. There is also the 
fact that the visitor has a vested interest in 
proclaiming the value of the trip and the 
importance of what he was able to see on 
his return home, and in making his experi- 
ences appear as significant as possible in his 
conversations with friends and in his reports 
to his fraternal organizations. 

In the case of visiting American artists, 
to whom applause is food and drink, the 
gratitude Is proportionately greater. Soviet 
audiences, indeed, generally give them a far 
more enthusiastic and tumultuous reception 
than they have experienced in their own 
country. The cast of Ice Capades, which 
they haye experienced in their own country, 
The cast of Ice Capades, which was en- 
thusinatically applauded by scores of thou- 
sands of Soviet citizens, returned to the 
United States literally bursting with ap- 
precation and with nice things to say about 
the Soyiet people. The psychological im- 
pact is all the greater because before the 
visitor goes to Russia, he has an imagina- 
tive and exaggerated picture of Soviet eco- 
nomic and technical backwardness, His 
knowledge ond understanding of the totali- 
tarinan police state is generally so crude that, 
if he looks over his shoulder and determines 
that he is not being followed, or if he sees 
people smiling in the strects, he is apt to 
conclude that the charges against the Soviet 
regime are surely exaggerated. 

The American visitor may not be crudely 
propagnndized, in a political sense, by the 
Soviet officials he meets—but the more subtle 
and restrained the propaganda, the more 
effective it would be. The reasons for the 
bad political relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States must inevitably come 
up often in conversations in the Soviet 
Union. Many Russian officials are trained in 
skillful political propaganda. They are in- 
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structed to explain Soviet policies to Ameri- 
cans, with which the average visitor does not 
have the historic knowledge to cope. This is 
all the more true when, say, a French visitor 
is told about Soviet complaints against Amer- 
ica in connection with the cold war. 


A PLAN FOR CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Because of the fundamental appeal of the 
cultural exchange program to the best tradi- 
tions of our free society, it would be unwise 
to try to abolish it. In any case, it would 
not be practical politics to do so, What we 
must do is to see that It Is organized on a 
more truly reciprocal basis. The following 
safeguards would eliminate all or most of the 
dangers discussed above. 

1, The US. Government should set up, 
in cooperation with the various Russian in- 
stitutes and foreign policy institutes at- 
tached to universities, a briefing service for 
all American visitors and tourists who go 
behind the Iron Curtain. Congress would be 
asked to provide funds for that purpose. 
Prospective tourists would be given a kit of 
documents as well as oral briefings and lec- 
tures outlining and analyzing the chief fea- 
tures of Soviet communism. The briefing 
would not, of course, be mandatory, but, if it 
were publicized, many would avail themselves 
of it. This briefing should consist of three 
parts: 

Information about the particular Russian 
field in which the delegation or tourist is 
interested, and any special pitfalls and Com- 
munist tricks which might mislead them in 
that field; a general outline of Communist 
history and techniques, especially those of 
the “Potemkin Village” category; and outline 
of the facts about American foreign policy 
on subjects in dispute with Soviet Russia 
which are liable to be raised in conversation, 
so that the American visitor can give an ade- 
quate answer. 

2. The same machinery should be used to 
brief local officials and leaders of American 
communities and organizations which plan 
to receive distinguished Soviet visitors and 
delegations. Such briefings about visiting 
Soviet delegations should include an analysis 
of the personnel and their positions and 
records in Russia, showing that they are not 
private citizens, as their American hosts 
imagine, 

3. All oral briefings would be private, but 
some of the printed material used in the 
briefings could be distributed to local news- 
papers. and responsible local organizations 
for their own use. The State Department 
itself would not, of course, publicly attack 
or comment upon the visiting delegations 
unless it should be necessary to refute some 
false statement. Since the State Depart- 
ment and the institutes with which It would 
cooperate in the briefing would not and 
should not engage in propaganda beyond the 
private briefings suggested above, volunteer 
anti-Communist organizations could play a 
constructive role. 

4. Every effort should be made to reduce 
the factor of intimidation and censorship 
of Soviet visitors to this country by secret 
members of the MVD attached to the dele- 
gation, and to reduce the suspicion of spy- 
ing in connection with such visits. The 
State Department should, for example, in- 
sist on incorporating a solemn undertaking 
by both governments in the projected new 
cultural exchange agreement, to the effect 
that all members of each delegation must 
be bona fide members, performing the func- 
tions in Russia or the United States as de- 
scribed in their passports, and none other, 
Such a solemn word of honor from the 
Soylet Government would mean nothing in 
itself, but violation of such an agreement 
would involve a real risk if any member of 
a visiting Soviet delegation should defect 
and denounce another member as an MVD 
agent. This would act as a partial deterrent 
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R threats and buliying of the mem- 
bers of the visiting delegation. Aside from 
this, U.S. visas should be refused for known 
or suspect members of the MVD who ac- 
company Soviet delegations. 

5. American interpreters who speak Rus- 
sian should be provided for each visiting 
American delegation to Russia, as a check on 
the Soviet interpreter and to serve as a guide 
and counselor to expose Soviet propaganda 
to members of the American delegations. 

6. The budget and personnel of the US. 
Embassy in Moscow, and in the satellite 
countries other than Poland, should be in- 
creased to provide such interpreters and to 
offer other services, such as on-the-spot 
briefing when the American visitor or dele- 
gation first arrives and before it leaves the 
country. 

7. The period of student exchanges should 
be at least 1 year, for the longer the Soviet 
student stays, the greater the chance of his 
coming to appreciate American freedom. 
Also, it would give Western students in Rus- 
sia a chance to form real friendships and 
penetrate, at least to some extent, the Iron 
Curtain which exists within all totalitarian 
countries. 

The Soviet Government would, of course, 
resent any and all of the above precautions 
because they would reduce the advantage it 
derives from the exchange program. It 
might carry its resentment to the point of 
bluffing # refusal to renew the agreement if 
these safeguards are adopted by the United 
States. However, Moscow would have no 
choice but to accept them or to abandon a 
propaganda. maneuver on which it has in- 
yested an enormous amount of money and 
personnel training. 


Presidential Veto of Housing Bill—Let- 
ter and Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from the mayor of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., transmitting a resolution 
adopted by the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of Fargo, relating to the Presi- 
dential veto of the housing bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or Faroo, N. Dax., 
July 16, 1959. 
The Honorable Wu Int LANGER, 
U.S. Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Lancer: You will please find 
enclosed herein a resolution adopted by the 
Board of City Commissioners ot the city of 

Fargo. N. Dak., at its regular meeting Tues- 
day. July 14, 1959. 

We respectfully request that you give this 
matter your serious consideration and that 
you lend your support and assistance in 
overriding the President's veto of the hous- 
ing bill of 1959. 

We further request that arrangements be 
made by the North Dakota congressional 
dclegation to have the enclosed certified ex- 
tract of the minutes of the Fargo City Com- 
mission, together with covering letter, intro- 
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duced and read on the floor of both Houses 
of Congress, 


Sincerely yours, ` 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor. 
RESOLUTION ` 


Commissioner Hagen moved the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo, That— 

“Whereas Mayor Lashkowitz having pre- 
sented to the Fargo Urban Renewal Agency 
the matter of President Eisenhower's veto of 
the housing bill of 1959 and the serious con- 
sequences stemming from such unfortunate 
veto; and 

“Whereas pursuant to the request of Mayor 
Lashkow!ltz, the following resolution was pre- 
sented and adopted by the city of Fargo 
Urban Renewal Agency; 


“RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING THAT THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OVERRIDE THE 
PRESIDENT'S VETO OF TIE HOUSING BILL 


e it resolved by the Board of Commis- 
stoners of the City of Fargo Urban Renewal 
Agency, That— 

"Whereas it has been called to our atten- 
tion that the President of the United States 
recently vetoed the 1959 Housing Bill passed 
by the Congress of the United States, and 

“Whereas it is our understanding that the 
blll vetoed by the President was a com- 
promise bill, and 

"Whereas this commission Is of the opin- 
fon that the federally aided urban renewal 
program is of vital importance to the cities 
throughout the United States, and 

“ "Whereas at the present time hundreds of 
applications are being held by the Federal 
Government pending favorable action to- 
wards the adoption of a new housing bill 
tünt will provide funds for urban renewals; 
and 

"Whereas municipalities in the State of 
North Dakota together with the city of 
Fargo are interested in participating in the 
federally alded urban renewal program, and 

„ "Wherous this Commission is unanimous- 
ly of the opinion that the citizens of the city 
of Fargo are benefiting from the carrying out 
of the North Dakota NI urban renewal 
project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby recommend to the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from the State of 
North Dakota and to the entire Congress of 
the United States that they override the 
President's veto of he 1959 housing bill; be 
it further 

Resolved, That this Board of Commis- 
sioners does hereby recommend to the Board 
of Commissioners of the city of Fargo, that 
they adopt a similar resolution; be it further 

“*Resolned by the Board of Commissioners 
of the city of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby direct the executive dil- 
rector to forward copies of this resolution to 
the North Dakota congressional Represent- 
atives and to the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Fargo’: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of city commis- 
sloners of the city of Fargo, N. Dak., does 
hereby concur In the above resolution, recom- 
mending that the Congress of the United 
States override the President's veto of the 
1959 Housing bill aş contained herein; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That Mayor Lashkowitz be en- 
trusted to write each member of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation, apprising 
them of the wishes of the board of city com- 
missioners, and requesting that they take 
action to override the President's veto of the 
1959 housing bill; be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the permanent minutes of the board 
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of city commissioners of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak." 

Second by Markey. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of the 
resolution, Commissioners Hagen, Lewis, 
Markey and Lashkowitz all voted aye. 

Absent and not voting: Commissioner Mc- 
Cannel. 

The President declared the resolution to 
have been duly passed and adopted, 

HERSCHEL Lasnkowrrz, 
Mayor, President of the Board of City 
Commissioners of the City of Fargo, 
N. Dak, 


How To Plan Oversea Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article on 
“How To Plan Operations if the Boggs 
Bill Is Enacted.” 


How To PLAN OVERSEAS OPERATIONS IF THE 
Bocca BILL Is ENACTED 
(By Paul D. Seghers) 

(This article discusses the Boggs bilt, 
which is the first comprehensive attempt to 
make many needed reforms in the jumble of 
provisions in the Internal Revenue Code for 
the taxation of foreign-source income. The 
author is a member of the law firm of 
Seghers, Reinhart & McCall, New York City.) 

If all who would benefit from the Boggs 
bill (HR. 5) knew how much it means to 
the free world, as well as to American busi- 
ness, the tide of support would run so high, 
that its early passage would be assured. 
(It is now in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and early hear- 
ings on it are hoped for.) 

Closer tics of friendship and understand- 
ing between our country and the other coun- 
tries of the free world are vitally necessary, 
not only for our own national security, but 
for the survival of our way of life itself. 

The closest tics between nations are those 
arising out of Intelligent self-interest, and 
today these are best created and strengthened 
through mutually profitable international 
commerce. Thé American businessman is 
the best ambassador of good will we could 
have, creating bonds of frieridship with the 
people of every land. He must be, because 
the American businessman abroad, and the 
business organization through which he op- 
erates, must understand, must be sympa- 
thetic to, and win the good will of, the peopl? 
where they do business, or the business ven- 
ture in that country will fail and pasa from 
the scene, 

Such strengthening of the tles of mutual 
self-interest and friendly commercial undor- 
standing ia doubly important for our side 
today, in view of the increased tempo of the 
Communist cold war on the economie front. 

These ure the strongest reasons why ovr 
Government should encourage and assist 
U.S. business abroad. Just how busindes will 
be helped by the provisions of the Boggs bill. 
if enacted, is explained below. 

Briefly, H.R. 5 would make possible the use 
of a domostic (United States) corporation 
to accumulate income from sales of goods 
and other business operations abroad, there- 
by making additional funds available fof 
the expansicn of such business, free of US 
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tax until distributed to its stockholders. 
Furthermore, when distributed, the maxi- 
mum U.S. tax rate would be 38 percent 
instead of 52 percent, and the foreign tax 
credit will be allowable. 

These provisions, and ather tax benefits 
uvauable under H.R. 5, are described in some 
detau below, with especial emphasis upon 
the manner in which U.S. corporations may 
Spalt themselves of these advantages. 

| TAX DEFERRAL 


uane feature of H.R, 5 which has attracted 
1874 most attention is the deferral of U.S. 
2 * on business income earned abroad by a 
ee (U.S.) corporation until with- 
0 from its operations abroad? In 
= er to defer payment of its U.S. taxes, the 
eons must qualify (under the provi- 
ns of the bill) as a foreign business 
Corporation. For this purpose, the cor- 
2 must derive 90 percent or more of 
8 income from sources without the 
x ted States and “from the active conduct 
8 a trade or business.“ The latter phrase 
oe to Include dividends and other 
rom a corporation in which the 
cco owns 10 percent or more of the 
th ng stock; subject to the requirement 
— the paying corporation would meet (or 
ine rap an a qualification correspond- 
of a 

é ation) a n FBC (foreign business 
ae qualified as an FBC, it is subject 
Rats tax on its forelgn-source business 
t dus only when, and to the extent that, 
Withdn, it out as dividends or otherwise 
inca fn its property from employment 
ite fons (An FBC is taxable currently on 
Staten in oe sources within the Tapes 
same manner er 

Us. Corporation, *) aE 
€ taxable year in which an FBC pays 
oe and becomes subject to U.S. tax 
tax) poet Portion of its profits (before U.S. 
it is x a pan by the amount distributed.“ 
Sesion Owed credit against such U.S. tax for 
bere ponte taxes pald and deemed to 
Profits n paid by it with respect to such 
usual h (Such credit is subject to the 

oe lmitations.") 

+ When dividends are pald by the 
TO D & U.S. corporation owning its stock, 
15 eee dividends- received deduction 
Tegel ed resulting in no U.S. tax on the 
Pt of such dividends. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TAX DEFERRAL 


h Wint does this provission for deferral 
SUR tax mean to the U.S, business- 
8 e can (after enactment of H.R. 5) 
One of 8 corporation under the laws of 
e States (or use an existing domes- 

1 Phere poration, such ns a Western Hemi- 
an Fac e Corporation, which qualifies as 
Gus a 25 conduct business abroad with- 
res ad 3 tax being payable on income 
brought Operations until the income ts 
Cadi! fags 8 and distributed. Thus, he 
Profits e funds resulting from such 
ates the pdiminished by U.S. taxes, to ex- 
15 8 business of the FBC In the country 
Outeta earned, or in any other country 

Stans, e United States. 

tated 20 U.S. businessmen who have hesti- 
ars noe make use of a foreign corporation, 
ready to organize a foreign busi- 


28 
n e Unless otherwise stated, all clta- 


E e€ sections in footnotes refer to 
amenas Of the 1954 code as proposed to be. 
(1959). by HR. 5, Both Cong., Ist sess, 


Sec. 951 (a). 
Sec. 951 (a) (2). . 
+ Sec, 951(b) (2) and sec. 78. 
e. 951(b) (1), 
Ss, 510) 8 

sik (b) (2) (Cc), 


< code, sec, 904, 
Sec. 243 (c). 
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ness corporation if the Boggs bill ts en- 
acted in its present form. In this way they 
will be enabled to expand their oversea 
operations, using the additional capital made 
available by the deferral of U.S. tax on the 
foreign-source income of such an FBC, 


BENEFITS TO FOREIGN SUBSIDIARY OPERATIONS 


Even in the case of a U.S. corporation al- 
ready obtaining, through the use of one or 
more foreign subsidiaries, all the benefits of 
deferral of U.S, taxes on income from 
sources outside the United States until re- 
ceived as dividends, and the benefit of the 
averaging of foreign income taxes so as to 
minimize the loss of foreign tax credits, some 
benefits can, in certain circumstances, be 
derived from the use of FBC. 

One advantage of FBC in such circum- 
stances is that, being a domestic (U.S.) cor- 
poration, it is eligible for International Co- 
operation Administration guarantees, while 
aè foreign corporation is ineligible for this 
protection. 

Another feature of FBC is that it is 
subject, as a domestic corporation, to all tax 
conventions (treaties) between the United 
States and other nations, and entitled to 
the benefits thereof. 


STOCK TRANSFER BENEFITS 


An interesting example of a tax-free 
transfer to an FBC is a transfer, by a U.S. 
parent corporation to an FBC, in exchange 
for stock of the latter, of stock of a foreign 
subsidiary now owned by the parent. 

Such a transaction (between a parent and 
a wholly owned subsidiary) would not be 
subject to the provisions of 1954 code sec- 
tion 367, both transferor and transferee be- 
ing domestic corporations and it being im- 
material whether or not the foreign cor- 
poration be considered a corporation for 
the purpose of determining, under code 
section 351, the tax-free effect of such an 
exchange. Hence, it would not be subject, 
under section 367, to the exceptions to the 
general rules in subchapter C regarding 
tax-free exchanges. * 

One of the advantages of transferring 
stock of a foreign subsidiary to a subsidiary 
FBC is that such foreign subsidiaries could 
pay dividends to the FEC (thus removing 
assets from the country in which said sub- 
sidiary was incorporated and/or operating) 
without resulting in any immediate US. 
tax, The adyantages of such flexibility nre 
obvious, and it will.be found in many in- 
stances, that such a method of operation 
(with both a foreign subsidiary and an FBC) 
has other tangible advantages. 


Benefit evaluation 


In order to ascertain the possible value of 
using an FBC in a specific case where a do- 
mestic corporation already has one or more 
foreign subsidiaries, all feasible transactions 
involving the three types of corporations 
should be imagined. Then compute the re- 
sulting deferral of payment of U.S. taxes and 
the ultimate income tax consequences 
(United States and foreign) of such trans- 
actions. Only in this way is it possible to 
reach an informed decision as to which 
transactions and methods of operating would 
produce the most advantageous overall re- 
sult. It is probable that some surprising re- 
sults will become apparent from such tox 
computations. It wlll, of course, be essential 
also to take into consideration local taxes 
other than income taxes, and all nontax fac- 
tors which would have a bearing upon the 
desirability of such transactions. 

TAX REDUCTION 

Despite the advantages which some sce in 
the deferral provisions of H.R. 5, discussed 
under that heading, if the stated objectives 
of the Boggs bill to encourage private in- 
vestment abroad and thereby promote Amer- 
ican Industry and reduce Government ex- 
penditures for foreign economic assistance 
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are to be attained, much more than tax de- 
ferral is necessary. 

To encourage American businesses to ex- 
pand their activities in (or into) other 
countries, the mere postponement of the 
time for paying U.S. taxes on income (If 
any) thus earned outside the United States 
is not a very strong Incentive. 

Income earned outside the United States, 
beyond its jurisdiction and protection, 
should be taxed by the United States only 
once—when such profits are received by 
U.S. citizens or residents. That is enough, 
rather than taxing such foreign profits when 
received by a U.S. corporation, and again 
when distributed to its stockholders. It 
should not be necessary to advance argu- 
ments in support of this view—on the con- 
trary, it is Congress that should have to 
justify its imposition of two successive taxes, 
one on top of the other, on income earned 
outside the United States, 

EXTENSION OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE 
CORPORATION TAX REDUCTION 


A step in the right direction is taken in 
the Boggs bill—the extension to worldwide 
business operations of the 14-percentage- 
points tax reduction presently allowed to 
U.S. corporations qualifying as Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporations. 

The Boggs bill would allow this reduction 
with respect to business income from abroad, 
including dividends and other income, of a 
domestic corporation which qualifies as an 
“International Trade Corporation.”* To 
qualify as such, the Income of such a cor- 
poration must meet the above-described 
tests applicable to the income of an FBC 
“for the 3-year period immediately preced- 
ing the close of the taxable year (or for such 
part of such 3-year period during which the 
corporation was in existence, or for such part 
of such 3-year period as follows December 31, 
1958, whichever is the shorter“ . nu 

It usually will be found desirable even 
where not essential, to organize a new cor- 
poration (under the laws of one of the 
States) to qualify as both an FBC and an 
international trade corporation, No US. 
tax problem under 1954 code section 367 
would result from any transfers of properties 
to such a corporation from one or more in- 
dividuals or from another existing domestic 
corporation, inasmuch as no foreign cor- 
poration would be a party to the transfer. 

An illustration of the potential advantage 
of the provision for the 14-point reduction 
may be found in the case of a US, cor- 
poration now making sales in the Western 
Hemisphere through a WHTC subsidiary, but 
selling directly to customers in Europe. 
Under the Boggs bill, the benefit of the 38- 
percent maximum U.S, tax rate on income 
realized by such a corporation from sales 
in Europe would be avaliable to an inter- 
national trade corporation to the same ex- 
tent as Is presently the case with the sales 
being made in the Western Hemisphere but 
outside the United States. Such operations 
in both hemispheres would no longer present 
the same problems ns to loss of tax credits 
where the tax rates in some countries are 
higher than 52 percent. This would result 
from another provision of the Boggs bill 
(mentioned further below) permitting the 
use of either the overall or per-country 
method of computing the limitation on the 
allowable amount of such credit. 

It is clear that a domestic corporation 
which qualifies as an international trade 
corporation may also qualify as an FBC, 
thereby obtaining the benefit of both the 
14-percentage-point reduction in the tax on 
its foreign business income and the deferral 
of US. tax on such Income until distributed. 
These two provisions, taken together, afford 


Sec. 921. 
* Sec, 921 (1). 
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sufficient benefit to constitute a strong in- 
centive to American business to expand its 
activities abroad, thereby accomplishing the 
announced objectives of the Boggs bill, as 
well as the broader objectives of strength- 
ening the ties of commercial and friendly 
Telations with other nations of the free 
world. 

The Treasury. apparently without ade- 
quate statistics on how much tax (net after 
deduction of foreign tax credits) it has been 
collecting with respect to business income 
from abroad in recent years, “guesstimates” 
that it runs from $200 million to $500 mil- 
lion, and objects to the effect of these provi- 
sions upon its revenue. Even if one of these 
estimates happened to be approximately cor- 
rect, the cost would be small, compared to 
{1) the billions of dollars being poured out 
in government-to-government aid (the need 
for which would be lessened by the effects of 
enactment of H.R. 5), and (2) the increased 
income tax revenue thet would flow to the 
Treasury as a result of the stimulation of 
U.S. business as a- consequence of ac- 
celeration of our international trade if 
H.R. 5 is made a part of our system of taxing 
income earned outside the United States. 

It is far easier to prove that this would 
be the effect of enactment of the Boggs bill, 
than for the Treasury to prove how much 
revenue loss it would sustain (temporarily) 
as a result of H.R. 5's provisions for tax de- 
ferral and the 14-point tax reduction. 

One thing is certain: Business will not be 
encouraged to any great extent to embark 
upon and expand operations abroad if the 
only incentives offered are tax reductions 
which will not even temporarily reduce the 
‘Treasury's tax revenues from such activities. 

If business appreciates what it can do for 
our country through increased business with 
other countries, and what the Boggs bill can, 
in turn, do for such business, very desirable 
results would quickly ensue in both direc- 
tions, 

TAX-FREE PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


The Boggs bill will greatly facilitate tax 
planning because of its provision“ permit- 
ting "tax-free" transfers of “foreign busi- 
ness property” to foreign corporations, in 
certain circumstances. Such transfers are 
distinctly different from (1) transfers of 
property of any kind from an ordinary do- 
mestie (US.) corporation to a “foreign busi- 
ness corporation — which may be made com- 
pletely “tax-free” —and (2) transfers from 
a forelgn corporation to an FBC, which may 
be made in such a manner as not to give rise 
to U.S. tax at the time transfer is made 
but will enter into the computation of the 
FBC'’s “reinvested foreign business income” = 
and hence be taxable to the FBC at the time 
it makes a distribution out of such in- 
come.“ 


Bencfita in computing tar credit 


Another provision of H.R. 5 which will 
greatly facilitate tax planning is that which 
allows, in the determination of the amount 
of the foreign tax credit, the use of either 
the existing “per country” limitation or the 
“overall” limitation, whichever will produce 
the larger credit. 

This would eliminate the present necessity 
of planning steps to avoid loss of tax credits 
in situations where, due to operating in 
countries where the Income tax rates are 
higher than 62 percent, it is desirable (if 
possible) to effect an “averaging” of such 


Sec. 367(b) and (e) and sec. 1492(2). 

Under 1954 code, secs. 351, 354 and simi- 
3 of subch, C, ch. 1 of the 1954 
code. 

„Sec. 021(b) (2). 

Sec. 921 (b) (2) (8). 

* Sec, 92105) (2) (A). 

a See, 904(d). 
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taxes with taxes levied at lower rates in 
other countries. 


INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS 


Another type of situation, in which the 
resulting tax burden could be very heavy 
and inequitable, has likewise been corrected 
by the Boggs bill. This has to do with 
situations where, due to local conditions, 
the U.S. parent company wishes to be the 
payee of insurance policies covering prop- 
erty owned by a subsidiary. 

Those operating in such countries are 
familiar with the reasons why this is highly 
desirable, if mot practically essential. 
Under existing law, proceeds recelved by the 
parent company in such a situation, even 
though reinvested in similar property there- 
after owned by the subsidiary, are taxable 
to the parent company in their entirety as 
ordinary income. This is so because the 
parent company has no cost to apply against 
the receipt of such proceeds and, hence, can- 
not claim that such proceeds are from the 
sale or disposition of any asset owned by it. 
Under the proposed provision in H.R. 5," 
the receipt of such proceeds by the US. 
parent would not be taxable to it provided 
that the money was reinvested in similar 
property thereafter owned by the subsidiary. 
This will protect the U.S. corporation in the 
event of the receipt of proceeds of casualty 
losses of property in such circumstances and 
relieve the existing burden of the tax coun- 
sel, although there is believed to be, under 
existing law, at least one means of achieving 
approximately the same result. 


TAK CREDIT FOR “FORGIVEN” FOREIGN TAX 


Finally, one of the great planning opportu- 
nities for obtaining both business and tax 
benefits is offered by the provision in the 
Boggs bill which would allow U.S. taxpayers— 
during a maximum period of 10 years— 
credit for foreign income taxes forgiven by 
the government of a foreign country as an 
inducement to render technical, engineering, 
or like services, or to actively conduct a trade 
or business in such country, provided the 
facts as to such forgiveness are certified by 
our Sccretary of State (or his delegate). 

This so-called tax-sparing provision is es- 
sential to remove the obstacle which pres- 
ently deters foreign governments from giving 
US. business adequate and effective tax in- 
centives sufficient to justify the risk in in- 
vesting money, time and know-how in new 
enterprises in less-developed countries. 
Under existing law, taxes so forgiven by the 
foreign government are sooner cr later col- 
lected from the U.S. taxpayer by the US. 
Treasury, thus depriving the taxpayer of any 
net tax benefit as a result of the incentive 
sought to be extended by the forelgn gov- 
ernment, 

This provision would benefit taxpayers 
without any actual loss of revenue to the 
Treasury, Inasmuch as it would collect as 
much tax from the taxpayer as if the foreign 
tax had not been forgiven by the foreign 
government. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it might be mentioned that 
there is nothing in H.R. 5 which would re- 
sult in any «different method of determining 
the source of income or pince of sale of 
gocds, whether produced in the United 
States by the parent company or by an af- 
fillate of the taxable entity making the sale, 
or otherwise acquired, 

It is not believed that there is anything 
in the Boggs bill or its legislative history to 
date which would indicate that any different 
rules would be applicable with respect to 
the necessity of substance in the case of 
a foreign business corporation or an inter- 
national trade corporation than are appli- 
cable to domestic and foreign corporations 
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under existing law. Hence, the problems ot 
source of income (that is, place of. sale) 
and of substance will still confront the tax 
counsel. 

One last word—it will still be worthwhile 
to plan entirely to avoid the U.S. corporation 
tax on income from abroad, whenever 


possible. 


Mallory Rule No Longer Panics 
the Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Record a recent article appearing in 
the Washington Post which clearly re- 
futes the contention that police are and 
will be hampered in their law enforce- 
ment duties by the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1957 in the Mallory case barring 
confessions obtained between arrest and 
arraignment, if there had been delay in 
arraignment, Despite all the predic- 
tions of dire consequences which last 
session and this year in the House pas- 
sage of bills to nullify this decision have 
been contended would result from this 
ruling, actual experience of the Police 
Department in 2 years has served to 
show the soundness of the Supreme 
Court's McNabb-Mallory decisions pro- 
tecting the rights of individuals. Even, 
as the article points out, U.S. Attorney 
Oliver Gasch has frankly admitted that 
the experience has undermined his posi- 
tion that legislation is needed that in 
fact would sanction the breaking of the 
rule against lengthy questioning of sus- 
pects in order that the police might solve 
crimes and win cases. In 2 years, vir- 
tually no effect has been had upon the 
solution of crimes, The practical effect 
of the Mallory rule has been to eliminate 
many inequities in the handling of sus- 
pects, particularly as they relate to 
Negroes who in many instances, because 
of racial prejudice, are brought in dis- 
proportionate numbers into contact with 
the police under suspicion and arrest. 

I commend the reading of this article 
to Members of this body as one example 
of the baselessness of “blood will run in 
the streets“ arguments against court de- 
cisions which seek to protect the rights 
and privileges of the people and con- 
stitutional guarantees to them: 

From the Washington Post, June 14, 1959] 
Tue Mattory Rute No Loncer Panics THE 
Pouce 
(By James Clayton) 

On June 23, 1957, the Supreme Court 
reversed the conviction of Andrew Roose- 
velt Mallory for rape because a confession 
used at his trial had been obtained during 
an illegal delay between his arrest and 
appearance before a judge. 

The decision catapulted Mallory into fame 
of a sort, staggered local police and prose- 
cutors and brought anguished orles that ef- 
fective law enforcement was no longer pe 
sible in the District of Columbia, 
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“In a relatively short time, thousands of 
Bullty persons will go free,“ a ranking police 
oMecinl told Congress. Unless police can 
Question suspects and get confessions from 
them, he implied, the law cannot be en- 
forced, 

JAILS STILL . BUST 


In the 2 years since, it has become ob- 
rlous that the decision did not end ef- 
fective law enforcement here. Perhaps a 
Coven other persons have gone free because 
the only evidence against them was con- 
tained in statements they gave to police 
mane they were being held illegally. But 
1 e decision has given only unrealized 
8 of freedom to the 2.000 others 
cs urged with serious crimes since that June 
hee’ The percentage of serious crimes solved 
RS Not changed appreciably, i 
Pepeha are two obvious reasons why the 
dal predictions failed to come true: 
One is that the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment and the US. attorney's office 
an vered that they can solve most crimes 
mute Win most cases without breaking the 
3 lengthy questioning of suspects. 
Man was a discovery clearly forced by the 
Soa Ory decision and a discovery which has 
is ced cases in which the Mallory decision 
& serious issue to a minimum, 
8 © other renson is that the U.S. Court 
sk 8 here has decided that the sharp- 
inde cs of the Mallory decision had not 
The tTstood what the Supreme Court meant, 
tout plenty broad intorpretation—which 
8 ave invalidated any statements made 
hearing: arrest and before a preliminary 
tatic Shas been replaced by an interpre- 
2 n which is about as narrow as it can 
Paradoxically, a minori 
> ty of the judges, 
penned of the court of appeals’ strongest 
3 interpret the decision just as did 
8 mgest critics, who are mostly stanch 
Tvatives. The difference is that the 


tives 88 this view while the consorvs- 
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relle ey opinion was written by Justice 
said that urter for a unanimous Court. It 
5 — 5 7 confession obtained from Mallory 
te a8 after his arrest was obtained dur- 
rome Sha kin ee delay” between his ar- 
came 14 b. before a judge, which 
ae the ours after the confession. 
= 1 was told of his 
‘KS have contomed after then” 8 
© Torce the police to obey the law re- 
delas these hearings "without unnecessary 
55 rs Supreme Court excluded the con- 
Mallory rom evidence at Mallory'’s trial. 
his —— TaSHtly went free. Without 
dence to there was insufficient evi- 
Gasch aap dee him, US, Attorney Oliver 
Most rene! especially with the rape victim 
= Uctant to undergo a second trial. 
rules 8 is not new there are similar 
DS ina ence seized through illegal wire- 
au enter unreasonable searches—althouch 
down ss Appa oMcials jumped up and 
iteration 2 were new. It Is merely a re- 
down in 1 a rule the Supreme Court laid 
ory. ‘the: 943 in the McNabb cinse. In Mal- 
e classified 714 hours as an 
nud team ary dolny" and announced that it 
nt what it had said in McNabb, 
mes DIFFERENT TACTICS 
S £e initial shock wore off, U.S. At- 
r 8 en 
biter Nona told the police that they had 
ang hia rn to live with the decision. He 
police a sats then worked hard to give the 
whould be bs eae on how procedures 
pt is convinced that the police have 
into ov Just as hard to put these changes 
m o ‘ct. There has been more diligence 
mplying with the law requiring im- 
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mediate hearings, and less reliance on con- 


The result, Gasch frankly admits, has 
undermined his own position that legislation 
is needed to clarify Mallory-type situations. 
He knows that the good police record, which 
he and Chief Robert V. Murray have fos- 
tered, makes the need for that legislation 
harder to prove. 


NARROWING THE RULE 


At the same time, the court of appeals 
has been stripping the decision of the broad 
interpretation. The result is that some 
critics now frankly admit that the decision, 
as applied here, is no longer objectionable. 
They still want Congress to revise it through 
legislation but only to write into law the 
present interpretation in case someone de- 
cides somedity to adopt a different Interpreta- 
tion. 

At first, it had booked as If the court of 
appeals was not golng to take so narrow a 
view. The court banned a confession made 
at 3:15 a.m. when the defendant was arrested 
at 6:40 pm. Then it banned cthers made 
at 8 a.m. after an arrest at 1 a.m. and at 3 
am. after an 8 p.m. arrest. 

The best explanation of these was given 
by Judge John A. Danaher, who sald that 
the suspects had been subjected to inquiry 
or to a course of conduct which lends itself 
to eliciting inculpatory statements. 

‘That seemed to mean that any delay be- 
tween arrest and hearing or any questioning 
at all by police would invalidate any confes- 
sion. This triggered a series of midnight 
court hearings so that confessions would be 
usable at trials, 

Then came a case in which Judge Warren 
E. Burger wrote that “unnecessary delay” 
does not mean mere passage of time. It 
means, he said, “passage of time during 
which that which should and could be done 
is not done.” The appellate court upheld 
a confession obtained while police were act- 
ing as quickly as they could to get a pre- 
liminary hearing. 

This indicated that police could ask ques- 
tions of suspects if, at the same time police 
were trying to take a man before a judge. 
That is, questions could be asked during 
booking procedures, during transportation 
in police cars and so on, if the police goal 
was an immediate court appearance. 

Last June, the Court went further. It said 
that “reasonable questioning” is all right 
until police have had an opportunity to 
reach “any reasonably accessible magistrate.” 

This apparently meant that if an arrest 
was made at night and no magistrate was 
Teasonably accessible, confessions would 
not be affected by a delay until he became 
accessible, 

Three months Inter, Burger spelled out 
what questions the police can ack. He sald 
that they can ask a suspect what he knows 
about a crime. If the suspect says he 
doesn't know anything, they can tell him 
what they know and ask him about that. 
If he still denlos knowing anything, they 
can ask if he wants to say something or just 
let the case stand the way it Is, 

“It is only when the questioning crosses 
into what can ba termed ‘grilling’ or ls con- 
tinued beyond the brief perlod allowed, that 
the resulting confession may be inadmissi- 
ble.“ he said. 

This is a long way from the view, vigor- 
ously presented to Congress inst year, that 
every statement made between a man's ar- 
rest and his preliminary hearing is inadmis- 
sible under the Mallory decision. This in- 
terpretation sanctions the use of statements 
made during any reasonable delay. 

Thus, the court of appeals has approved 
delays to allow time for booking and for 
investigation other than questioning. It has 
approved delays when no magistrate was im- 
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mediately available and when a suspect was 
drunk. 


All this indicates that its position is much 
like the position of those who supported a 
Dill in Congress last year to approve reason- 
able delays after arrest. This passed the 
Senate but failed during an attempted com- 
Promise with a House bill which approved 
all delays after arrest. 

The compromise had to fail because the 
House bill directly reyersed the BMcNabb- 
Mallory rule while the Senate bill adopted 
that rule as interpreted in the court of np- 
peals here, 

The House has before It now the same bill 
it approved last year but there have been no 
stirrings In the Senate this session, 

Throughout this narrowing of the decl- 
sion’s effect, Judges Henry W. Edgerton and 
David L. Eazelon, of the court of appeals have 
consistently objected. They argue that the 
Supreme Court meant to eliminate all con- 
fessions obtained during any delay between 
arrest and preliminary hearing. They also 
argue that a confession coming after any 
legal arrest is inadmissible. 

This last point, once a widely accepted 
reading of Mallory, was disposed of by the 
court of appeals last year. Judge Walter M. 
Bastian wrote that the illegality of an arrest 
does not affect a confession as long as there 
is a prompt hearing, 

One point remains to bother the Mallory 
decision’s critics. In 1948, George Morris 
Fay, then U.S. Attorney, admitted error be- 
fore the court of appeals and asked it to upset 
the conviction of Andrew Upshaw because 
Upshaw's confession was obtained during an 
unnecessary delay before a preliminary hear- 
ing in violation of the McNabb rule. 

The court of appeals said, two to one, that 
Fay was wrong; that the McNabb rule did not 
mean a delay invalidated a confession unless 
the delay was a part of coercion to get a con- 
fession. Judge Edgerton dissented. He sald 
his brothers misunderstood the rule. 

The Supreme Court promptly said that 
Edgerton was right and his brothers were 
wrong. Edgerton thinks now that his broth- 
ers are wrong again. 


Resolution by Pennsylvania House ef 
Representatives on the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it js with 
pleasure that I include in the Reconp, 
for the consideration of Members of 
Congress, house resolution No. 45, which 
was unanimously adopted by the house 
of representatives of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly on June 30,1959. This 
resolution relates to the fourth prefer- 
ence quota of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act and reads as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 45 

There are many Americans who have fied 
petitions with the immigration authorities 
of the United States for the entry of their 
sons, daughters, brothers, and sisters which 
petitions are classified in the fourth pref- 
erence quota of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; 

Of the four preference quotas established 
by the Federal Immigration and Nationality 
Act the first, second, and third quotas are 
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allotted 100 per centum of the total annual 
entry quota; 

As a result those persons who fall within 
the fourth preference section must depend 
for entry into this country upon deficiencies 
in the first three quotas; 

There js frustration and despair resulting 
from the law that gives hope to Americans 
by permitting them to file petitions, getting 
them approved, and then compelling them 
to wait for their kin who may never come; 

Thousands of discontented people abroad 
whose hopes are first raised and then dashed 
certainly cannot believe in the good will we 
try to engender through our foreign policy 
and thus become easy prey to the propa- 
ganda of unfriendly Nations; 

Congress has and alleviated a 
similar problem through Public Law 85-316 
which includes a provision for reuniting 
spouses and minor children of allens legally 
residing in this country whose petitions 
were approved prior to July 1, 1957: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to amend 
the provisions of Public Law 85-316 to in- 
clude cases which fall within the fourth 
preference quota in order to provide for 
entry of the many thousands, petitions for 
whom have piled up in a backlog in prior 
years, that in order not to create another 
problem of separated families those ap- 
plicants who are married and have families 
be permitted to bring them, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to each Congress- 
man and U.S. Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania, 


Paul D. Abramson, Jr., Awarded CAP 
Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to announce to the 
House of Representatives that one of my 
constituents, Paul D. Abramson, Jr., has 
won, in the face of heavy competition, a 
4-year aeronautical engineering scholar- 
ship given by the Civil Air Patrol. Forty 
thousand young men of the CAP com- 
peted in the contest which resulted in 
this award. The funds to pay the $4,000 
scholarship, which will be used to attend 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. at Cambridge, Mass., this fall, 
comes entirely from private non-Govern- 
ment sources. 

The scholarship is named the Gen. 
Lucas V. Beau Scholarship; he having 
ore a former national commander of the 

Iam particularly pleased to inform the 
House of this award as I know this 
young man and his family well. His 
father, Dr. Paul D. Abramson, was a per- 
sonal friend of mine and a very promi- 
nent surgeon in Shreveport, La., until 
his unexpected death this past week. 

Young Abramson has been an out- 
standing honor student at Byrd High 
School in Shreveport where he ranked 
12th in his graduating class of 575. This, 
in itself, speaks very well of the ability 
and capabilities of this young man. 
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I have repeatedly recognized the 
urgent need for more and better scien- 
tific training of the young people of the 
Nation. I am happy to know that the 
top scientific award of the CAP this year 
has gone to one of my constituents. 

I would like to point out that listed 
among young Abramson’s hobbies are 
operating radio controlled airplanes and 
the study of electronics, photography 
and astronomy, You must admit these 
are not the usual hobbies of a young 
17-year-old, He has also served as presi- 
dent of his high school science club. 

While young Abramson was building 
his outstanding record in high school, 
he took time to participate in the CAP 
program. During his cadet career, this 
honor student won his certificate of pro- 
ficiency with the CAP and was named a 
member of the National Honor Society. 
He is rated as excellent in every phase 
of cadet life by the commander of the 
Shreveport squadron of the Louisiana 
CAP wing to which he belongs. 

He has in the past 2 years amassed 
such a splendid record that he ultimately 
was awarded this coveted CAP scientific 
scholarship which can only be used to 
further his training in aeronautical en- 
gineering. 

In the space age into which we are 
now entering such scientific education 
will be in great demand and I strongly 
urge our young men to enter the various 
scientific flelds. 

The CAP is doing a grand job in en- 
couraging such study by its cadets and 
the CAP offers a well-rounded basic pro- 
gram for its cadets. I urge all our young 
men to take part in the CAP program. 
I commend the CAP in its selection of 
young Abramson for the award of this 
scientific scholarship. 

I congratulate Paul Abramson, Jr., on 
being awarded this scholarship and ex- 
press my best wishes for his continued 
success at MIT during his studies there. 


The Barter Program Under Public 
Law 480 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the text of a state- 
ment I delivered this morning before the 
House Committce on Agriculture in con- 
nection with the barter program under 
Public Law 480. My statement is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Victor L. 
Anruso, or NEw YORK, BEFORE House Adur- 
CULTURE COMMITTEE, THURSDAY, JULY 23, 
1959, on Pustic Law 480 


Mr. Chairman and my former colleagues 
on this committee, while my anatomy may 
not be on one of those chairs you occupy, my 
heart is still in this room. It was not my 
idea to be taken off this committee, and I 
sincerely fool that wo were making wonder- 
ful progress in bringing about better under- 
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standing between the producers of agricul- 
tural commodities and those who consume 
them. May I say also this morning that the 
farmer also needs the businessmen from the 
cities to help him dispose of his agricultural 
products by barter, as well as cash sales. 

The President of the United States has 
often expressed himself in favor of barter and 
so has the Secretary of Agriculture and many 
in the department who administer the pro- 
gram. Congressional leaders of both parties 
have told the President and the Secretary of 
3 that we should do more barter- 
ng. 

Where then is the opposition which has 
been so effective as to make those tugged 
American pioneers, who braved all sorts of 
dangers to bring strategic materials to this 
country in furtherance of our national secu- 
rity and defense, look almost like criminals 
engaged in a nefarious occupation? It comes 
from those men in very high places in gov- 
ernment who sincerely but nevertheless 
misguidedly, believe that It is wrong for this 
country to engage in honest-to-goodness 
competition with our allies; that whenever 
our competition interferes with the foreign 
trade of any of our allles, we alone should 
back down and let their products through 
even though what they are doing always 
hurts our taxpayers and many times helps 
our enemies. 

When those who are opposed to barter say 
that barter transactions interfere with nor- 
mal trade, what they really mean is that 
through barter we are disposing of more 
agricultural surpluses than our friendly com- 
petitors. 

Foreign competitors naturally want us to 
relax our barter transactions so that they 
can do more business through direct sales 
or barter. 

The question then should be asked these 
well-intentioned men: Is it right for our 
competitors to undersell us and make use 
of barter and wrong for us to do the very 
same thing? 

Mr. Chairman, this barter program is a 
good one. If properly administered, not only 
will it dispose of surpluses equaling the 
value of the needed materials which we 
acquire, but we have had ample testimony 
before this committee from competent ex- 
porters of agricultural commodities to the 
effect that disposals through barter materi- 
ally assist in their disposals for cash. And 
ās you, yourself have very eloquently demon- 
strated, time and time again there has never 
been one single instance where a barter 
transaction prevented a cash sale for dollars- 
In other words, our total disposals have been 
increased by the barter program operating 
before the Department of Agriculture decid- 
ed to curtail it. 

The misguided apostles who oppose barter 
constantly give the argument that barter 
disturbs normal marketing. I bave already 
told you what they really mean, but let me 
go further. In title I, which is a program 
of great magnitude, we carefully wrote re- 
strictions about the disturbance of normal 
marketings. Title IIT, even at the level de- 
sired by the Congress, is only a fraction of 
our governmental disposal program, The 
Congress has felt that in this instance, the 
danger to normal marketings would never be 
as great as in the title I program. This 
stems from its small yolume and the fact 
that at every step of the way, a barter trans- 
action Is precisely the same as a transaction 
for cash, Every step of the transaction is 
handled exactly the same way as a cash sale. 
The only difference, Mr. Chairman, is that in 
barter the sale of the commodity js tied into 
a sale of a material which has made it pos- 
sible for our businessmen to scli agricultural 
commodities abroad on a more competitive 
basis than if they were merely selling for 
dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, it has already been pointed 
out by you and others why the nations of 
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the world with whom the United States 
competes in the export of cotton and wheat 
haye been vociferous in their opposition to 
the barter program, It has also been made 
Clear in these hearings and in those we had 
last year that certain American firms who 
have large holdings in Mexican cotton have 
been active in building up support within 
Government against the barter program. 
At least one of the large grain companies 
Which, according to the public press, has 
rental contracts for the storage of our sur- 
Plus grains totaling $13 million annually, 
has recently. become very active in oppo- 
sition to the barter program. 
Mr. Chairman, I wish I knew, but I don't, 
why both the Departments of State and 
Sericulture should be listening to those few 
1 O are advancing their own selfish interest 
© the detriment of our national program. 
i Mr. Chairman, I cannot honestly find any 
wee or justification in the arguments ad- 
anced against barter. I know that the 
record shows that as the sales through barter 
ased, our total exports incresaed and 
80 did our cash sales. I know that as the 
r program decreased, so did our total 
exports and our cash sales until they have 
Sunk to their present low levels. I know 
the storage costs for our surplus agri- 
er commodities now cost approxi- 
Freni $2 million per day, and the Depart- 
the estimates a considerable increase in 
tale tee few years. I know that the mate- 
rae that we have been receiving in ex- 
Wlan tor our surpluses are not only a 
peat le insurance against a national emer- 
an but more importantly, they are mate- 
Titi Which we will urgently need in our 
vie nat oonomy, and are, therefore, valua- 
of Fiona assets. I know that the value 
ens © materials that we have taken in 
Bive-toe for the deteriorating and expen- 
Store surplus commodities have in- 
I kn significantly since their acquisition. 
barmit that barter, and barter aione, has 
Of the ted us to acquire materials from many 
Which underprivileged nations of the world 
lise they could not privately sell for dol- 
to the United States. And, Mr. Chair- 
the < us you so ably pointed out on 
have or Of the Congress, that since we 
bloc p o tallied our barter sales the Soviet 
moved into the vacuum and in- 


owing 
nizing that 


porten tn. on a nonpartisan basis, sup- 
apd © type of barter program which all 

do vocate, the question is what can we 
mace pending before this committee 
1s designed either to set the level of 

removal or sumctenciy high as to force the 
Movement of © restrictions presently on the 
Means t commodities or through other 
j © make it mandatory that the Sec- 


ows them 


whine —.— out the type of barter program 


2 Congress intends. Any of these 
the p th a little rewriting, would serve 
I ni read carefully the bill, H.R. 7983, 
H r by the chairman ot this 
8 and belleve that the language in 
ee is perhaps the most competent 
the ge which has been prepared to require 
aranes Te to carry out the type of barter 
eed that the Congress wants. It may be 
— some that the Congress should not 
Progra = Secretary to carry on such a 
Gther an: owever, experience shows that no 
believe ternative is effective, and I sincerely 
the it would remove criticism of poth 
p 1. and those who administer the 
antigen the mandate were clear and un- 
tiene on Otherwise, Mr. Chairman, we 
as Well abandon the program. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the history of this 
program is still relatively new. In 1954, as 
farm surpluses began to pile up in our ware- 
houses, Congress enacted Public Law 480 
providing varlous methods for disposing of 
these surpluses abroad. One of these meth- 
ods was barter for strategic and other ma- 
teriais, and services of value to the United 
States. 

Such authority was not new. It had ex- 
isted for many years in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (sec. 4(h)) 
and had been implemented in various other 
statutes, Relatively little use had been made 
of this authority, however, because there 


was no clear congressional policy for such 


a program. 

Section 303 of Public Law 480 established 
such a policy. by directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture “to use every practicable means” 
to arrange and make such barters or ex- 
changes whenever he “has reason to believe” 
that “there may be opportunity to protect 
the funds and assets” of the CCC by barter 
or exchange of agricultural surpluses for 
“strategic materials entailing less risk of loss 
through deterioration or substantially less 
storage charges.“ 

The clear intent of this legislation was to 
establish the congressional policy that barter 
did protect the funds and assets of the CCC 
and to establish barter as a priority method 
of disposing of agricultural surpluses, second 
only to cash sales for dollars. 

For about 2½ years, until May 1957, the 
Department of Agriculture carried out a 
barter program as intended by Congress. 
During this period it exchanged more than 
$900 million of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for an equivalent amount of foreign 
minerals and other materials of permanent 
value. These materials went into the stra- 
tegic or supplemental stockpile, from which 
they can be released only by Presidential 
proclamation or joint resolution of Congress. 
Therefore, contrary to the fears expressed by 
the witnesses from the State Department, 
these materials cannot be a threat to the 
market, nor do they affect adversely any do- 
mestic minerals market or production and 
in fact support domestic prices by drawing 
surplus materials from world markets. 

This is the best business we have ever done 
In disposing of surpluses. As shown in the 
extremely well-prepared staff study of your 
committee. during the years 1954-58 we ex- 
changed $979.6 millión in essentially worth- 
less farm surpluses for barter materials. On 
March 27, 1959, these materials were worth 
$1,035.2 million or $55.6 million more than 
we paid for them. At the same time, we have 
been saving more than $100 million a year in 
storage costs. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates the annual cost of storing the 
farm surpluses we have exchanged by barter 
would be $109.1 million, while the annual 
storage cost of the materials we have recelved 
in exchange is only 64.4 million. À 

Why in May 1957, the Department of Agri- 
culture suddenly brought this highly suc- 
cessſul program to a halt is still a mystery. 
The announced reason was that it was inter- 
fering with cash sales, More recently it has 
become clear that this means the cash sales 
of other nations, not ours. In numerous 
appearances before the House Agriculture 
Committee, Department witnesses have never 
been able to submit any proof of significant 
interference with cash sales. On the con- 
trary, the Department's records as shown in 
your committee staff study show that our 
total exports of agricultural commodities 
have been highest in the years when barter 
exports were the highest. 

As I have previously stated, the real rea- 
son for the action was that small groups of 
employees in the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of State who had al- 
ways been opposed to the barter program had 
succeeded over the years in impressing their 
views on those at the policy level. 
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Committees of both the House and Senate 
have tried repeatediy to get the Department 
of Agriculture to reinstate the barter pro- 
gram but without success. From May 1957 
until Noyember 1958, after Congress had 
enacted a new and stronger barter policy 
provision, there was virtually no barter busi- 
ness done. 

The device used by the Department of 
Agriculture to prevent barter transactions 
was to require a showing by the proposed 
contractor that the exports of surplus com- 
modities involved in the transaction would 
be over and above all possible cash sales 
of these commodities. Obviously, it was im- 
possible for private contractors to submit 
any satisfactory proof of such additionality. 
It is unfair to place the burden of proof 
upon them. 

The insincerity and inconsistency of the 
Department's position on this matter was 
demonstrated by the fact that during the 
fiscal year 1958 the Secretary made agree- 
ments to sell surpluses for f. curren- 
eles (under title I of Public Law 480) to at 
least 12 countries into which he refused to 
let surplus commodities move under barter 
transactions without proof of additionality, 
although he had the burden of proof under 
section 101 (a) of the act to determine that 
sales under title I will be additional to usual 
marketings of the United States before ap- 
proving any such sales, 

Over the objections of the Department of 
Agriculture, the act extending Public Law 
480 in 1958 (Public Law 85-931) embodied a 
revised barter policy section intended to re- 
establish the barter program at the level at 
which it was operating prior to May 1957 and 
undertaking to prohibit the Secretary from 
requiring a showing of additionality on the 
part of the proposed contractor before ap- 
proving a barter transaction. 

The policy of Congress that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should carry on an ag- 
gressive and substantial barter program is 
clearly set out in the 1958 amendment and 
is summarized by the House conferees, of 
which I had the honor to be a member, in 
the last paragraph of our report on the bill: 

“As we have stated above, the substantive 
changes in the law. while significant, are not 
nearly as significant as the fundamental fact 
that the Congress has felt it necessary to 
enact legislation to require performance of 
a program which it has previously estab- 
lished by law. This bill is designed to rein- 
state a barter program of at least the magni- 
tude followed prior to the restrictive regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

In spite of this clear intention of Congress, 
this program has continued to be hedged 
about by restrictions and obstacles which 
will prevent it from attaining more than 
one-third of the volume Congress had in 
mind. 

The restrictions are in two general areas: 

(/ Designation of most of the major 
trading sreas of the world as markets into 
which surplus comnrodities may be exported 
by barter only with a showing of addition- 
ality, and 

(2) Arbitrary and unnecessary limitation 
on the list of foreign materials which may 
be imported as part of a barter transaction, 
The Department of Agriculture itself admits 
that it is more difficult to make a barter 
transaction under the reinstated program 
than it was under the regulations in effect 
prior to the 1958 amendment of the law. 

Since the announcement of the reinstated 
program in November 1958, the Department 
has received, as of June 30, 1959, some 559 
formal written offers to enter into barter 
contracts for a total value of 8854 million. 
However, it has rejected offers amounting to 
$493 million and has accepted only offers 
with a value of some $156 million. 

Significantly, the yolume of new offers has 
been drastically reduced so that new con- 
tracts will be in a greatly reduced volume. 
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For instance, while during November 
through February the new offers averaged 
over 115 per month, since then they have 
averaged only 38 per month. This is basi- 
cally because the materials offered were no 
longer eligible for barter because quotas 
established by the materiais committee had 
been reached. 

For 3 months the Department refused to 
accept any offers to barter cotton, although 
U.S. cotton exports are running 51 percent 
below last year and American cotton has 
virtually ceased to moye on the world mar- 
ket because of our export pricing policies, 
Listen to this: It refused to approve the 
barter of soybeans into West Germany al- 
though that country is increasing its pur- 
chase of soybeans from Communist China. 
It refused to approve barter of feed grains 
into the Benelux countries although their 
purchases of feed graina from the Soriet bloc 
are increasing. It refused to approve a bar- 
ter of cotton and tobacco to France, enter- 
ing instead into a sale of these commodities 
for French currency, although the French 
were willing to pay for the commodities by 
valuable materials instead of with soft cur- 
rency, which as times goes on will be re- 
duced in value. It refused to approve a 
multilateral transaction involving movement 
of American cotton to Japan, although Japan 
was negotiating and has since entered into. 
its first barter deal with Russia for Soviet- 
controlled cotton. 

While our Department of Agriculture is 
preventing surplus agricultural commodities 
from moving into European markets under 
the barter program, while our agricultural 
exports are at the lowest point since 1955, 
agricultural commodities from the Soviet 
bloc are moving into the West European 
market in steadily increasing quantities. 
Numerous new trade agreements with the 
Soviet bloc involying agricultural commodi- 
ties have been signed by West European 
countries within the past year. 

Under these trade agreements alone, more 
than an estimated 1.5 million metric tons 
of wheat, feed grains, tobacco, cotton, and 
rice will move during the calendar year 1959 
from the Soviet bloc into countries where 
the Department of Agriculture will not per- 
mit our surpluses to move under barter 
without a special and virtually impossible 
proof of additionality, and I might add that 
these are the so-called hard-currency coun- 
tries, 

The second major impediment to the bar- 
ter program is the small list of materials 
which have been designated for importation 
under the program. The 1958 amendment 
broadened the base from which the President 
may designate materials to be received in 
barter so that it could include materials 
others than the approximately 70 on the 
oficial stockpiling list. The President as- 
signed the responsibility for recommending 
such materials to an interdepartmental 
committee and this committee has done the 
exact opposite of what the Congress recom- 
mended. It has designated only a relatively 
few ninterials which can be received in bar- 
ter, about 25, and, without specific author- 
ity from the President, has placed quan- 
titative limits on even these few materials, 
The effect is that there are at present only 
a relative handful of materials—at best es- 
timates about 12 in number—which are ac- 
tually eligible for importation under the 
barter program. 

It is reported that representatives h 
Department of Agriculture on the eel 
Agency Materials Committee have tried 
strenuously to get additional materials on 
the barter list and to have quantitative limits 
removed from those now on the list but that 
their eTorts have been thwarted consistently 
by representatives on the Committee from 
the Department of State and the Bureau of 
the Budget, In addition, it is reported that 
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the Bureau of the Budget representatives 
have put pressure on the General Services 
Administration, which established the price 
paid for barter materials, to reduce the price 
levels they will approve, so as to further 
handicap the program. 

I repeat that the President has expressed 
himself as favoring a substantial barter 
program—probably close to that carried on 
prior to May 1957—-that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is not opposed to a substantial 
program and that the main impediments to 
this program are being erected by those 
below the policy level in the Departments 
involved. In most instances, those making 
policy can only accept the reports and rec- 
ommendations of those working under them 
and if these reports indicate that a program 
is being carried out in accordance with the 
intent of Congress, although this is not 
the fact, this position will ordinarily be 
accepted by policymaking officials, 

To me, Mr. Chairman, the collateral bene- 
fits arising from a barter program such as 
that carried on by the Department before 
May 1957.are even more important to the 
United States than is the primary benefit of 
disposal of essentially worthless surpluses 
for valuable minerals. Among these collat- 
eral benefits are the following: 

Resistence to Soviet trade expansion: 
Many of the materials acquired under the 
barter program come from economically un- 
derdeveloped countries of Africa, Asia, the 
Near East, and South America, In many 
instances, these materials are the major ex- 
port commodites of those countries. Under 
the barter program we were providing these 
countries with a profitable outlet for what 
they have to sell. We were establishing and 
cementing their trade relations with the 
United States. We were making it difficult 
for Russia to move into this same trade area. 
With the curtailment of the barter 
we have cut off this trade relationship with 
many of these countries and in so doing are 
aiding and abetting the efforts of the Soviet 
bloc to extend their sphere of economic in- 
fluence, Don't take my word for this, look 
at your own committee staff study which 
shows the countries from which we were 
acquiring materials under the barter pro- 
gram. 

Barter is an effective form of foreign sid: 
In the case of many of the countries listed 
in the staff study, the commodities obtained 
by the United States under the barter pro- 
gram are substantially the only products 
those countries have to sell to this country 
and in many instances they are extremely 
important to the economy of the country in- 
volved. Under the barter program we were 
not only obtaining full value for our agri- 
cultural surpluses but we were providing 
the most effective type of ald to the econ- 
omies of the countries from which we were 
acquiring materials. Without 81 of cost to 
the taxpayers of the United States we were 
providing these countries with millions of 
dollars worth of purchasing power and 
providing it in the place where it does their 
economic development the most good, in the 
direct channels of trade and commerce. 

Barter stabilized our own minerals in- 
dustry: Under the barter program, the world 
price of lend and zinc was stabilized at a 
level satisfactory to virtually all concerned. 
Only after the Department of Agriculture 
discontinued the barter program and ac- 

quisitions of these metals under that pro- 
gram ceased, did the world price of lead and 
zine drop to the point where aselstance had 
to be provided for the domestic mining in- 
dustry. The steps which have had to be 
taken to subsidize the domestic lead and 
zinc industry would probably not have been 
necessary had the barter program been con- 
tinued. It is worth noting that now that 
there is again a barter program—even on 
a limited scule the world price of these two 
minerals is improving. 
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Barter is good foreign relations: A large 
part of the unplesantness which Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon encountered in South America 
was the outgrowth of the curtailment of 
the barter Although the quantity 
of materials which had been obtained from 
South American countries was not large, It 
had been sufficient to provide an important 
prop to their economy, not only through 
direct sales but through stabilization of 
world minerals prices. In the opinion of 
competent observers, unrest and hardship 
related directly to termination of the barter 
program provided the environment which 
made possible organization of the demon- 
strations against the Vice President. It is 
probable that this situation Is being repeated 
in other countries and other parts of the 
world. 

Barter is good business; No other form of 
surplus disposal gives the United States as 
much in return for its surplus commodities 
as barter. Under barter, surpluses are ex- 
changed at their full export value for stra- 
tegic and other materials which (considering 
the effects of inflation) are actually worth 
more than dollars, and the exporter pays 
the ocean freight. Under title I sales, the 
selling price is frequently discounted by a 
favorable exchange rate, part of the CCC 
dollars go to pay the ocean freight, and the 
United States receives in return foreign cur- 
rencies subject to serlous depreciation, Even 
cash sales take dollars out of the importing 
countries, while barter transactions put dol- 
lars or their equivalent into the countries 
from which the materials are acquired, and 
the record is convincing that these dollars 
are immediately spent in the United States— 
thus giving us two full-rate commercial 
transactions for our surplus commodities, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 


this committee and the Congress and, for 


that matter, the executive branch, will not 
judge the many values of this total program 
solely in the light of unproven and now shop- 
worn statements that barter sales displace 
cash sales, or in the light of the objections 
from friendly foreign countries, who, while 
doing extremely well in exporting their own 
agricultural commodities, are most jealous 
of any exports from the United States. These 
are relatively minor considerations raised 
against a proven method of increasing our 
agricultural exports, reducing our surpluses 
assisting friendly nations, and building our 
economic resources—a method which has 
strengthened the United States to wage eco- 
nomic war against the Soviet, and enabled 
us to better protect the very allies who are 
complaining. 


Farben Does Not Renounce Claim to 
General Aniline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9,1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 1345 to 
amend section 9(a) of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended. 

Enactment of this bill would permit 
the Attorney Gencral of the united 
States to dispose of this Government’ 
majority stock- control interest in Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., which was 
vested in 1942 at the outbreak of World 
War II, as enemy owned. 
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Following the end of hostilities, a 
Swiss holding corporation then known 
as I, G. Chemie and now as Interhandel, 
brought suit in our Federal court against 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, claiming ownership of this ma- 
jority stock of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., which has its principal manu- 
facturing operations and over half of 
its approximately 8,000 employees in my 
Congressional district in the State of 
New York. 

‘ During 10 long years of litigation 
hrough the Federal courts, our Gov- 
ernment has maintained that I. G. 
Chemie, or Interhandel, was a cloak for 
the huge Nazi industrial cartel—I. G. 

ben, the major builder of Hitler's 
War machine. y 

I. G. Chemie, or Interhandel, for its 
Part has contended in the U.S. courts 
— through 7 years of congressional 
Betta oy in both the Senate and House 
A that it had no connection 
eat I. G. Farben in regard to Gen- 
vane 3 & Film Corp. at the time of 
tier Moughout, since the end of hostili- 
of i I. G. Farben, now in the process 

E quidation, remained quiet until late 
and year when reports were published 
that Statements made here and abroad 
twee: ons were taking place be- 

meat American representatives of I. G. 
een, e. or Interhandel, and our Gov- 
N to reach an out-of-court set- 
Raid Unt 8 such published spars 

wo e 
eve of settlement, Parties were on t 
this fl ediately (on November 5, 1958), 

8 ae out of the closet the skele- 
Vest œ, J. Farben. and its trustees in 
Us pctmany filed a motion in the 
Colünthftriet Court for the District of 

hy ia to intervene in the case of 
Attor chemie. or Interhandel against the 

mney General of the United States. 


T 
dat € motion asked our Federal court to 
eral e the rightful owner of Gen- 


dis pte & Film Corp., before any 
any on is made of the proceeds from 
Sale of the vested stock, 
A December 19, 1958, Judge Dayid 
the Diese the U.S. District Court for 
tion b ct of Columbia denied the mo- 
$ y I. G. Farben to intervene on 
tion at of this Government's asser- 
ah hae Since I. G. Farben was a Ger- 
rene in tonal it was ineligible to inter- 
Werhan suit by I. G. Chemie, or 
eral of 75 against the Attorney Gen- 
did not i ee Biat: pase court 
5 e merits of I. G. 
Sabet 5 claim to ownership. 
ot I. G ere and abroad representatives 
ously opi Chemie (Interhandel) vigor- 
org posed the action by the trustees 
The Farben in liquidation. 
ha Pare legal representatives of 
Stated in ben in liquidation, however, 
Deal thin the press that they would ap- 
or until Peleclslon. They had 60 days, 
the dead, 1 17, 1959, to do so. As 
done 5 e was reached, they had not 


However, re 
a regardless of their failure to 
ecw the liquidators of I. G. Farben 
as a e to maintain that I. G. Farben 
from tur ark claim to the proceeds 
© sale in the United States of 
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the vested shares of General Aniline & 
Film Corp. This is evident in the fol- 
lowing translation, an excerpt from the 
report for 1958 of the liquidators of I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., in liquidation, 
to the annual stockholders’ meeting, 
scheduled for July 10, 1959: 

The intervention in the litigation of In- 
ter nationale Industrie- und Handelsbeteili- 
gungen A. G. (Interhandel) v. Alien Property 
Custodian, 

As reported in the daily newspapers on 
November 5, 1958, the liquidators petitioned 
the district court in Washington, D.C., for 
permission to let the I.G, IL, intervene in 
the pending litigation between Interhandel 
and the American Government about the 
stock of General Aniline & Film Corp. 

In view of the importance of this matter 
and the often confusing and inaccurate pub- 
lications about- the proceedings, a detailed 
report on the action of the liquidators seems 
to be appropriate, 

As mentioned in the annual report for 
1957, the liquidators sometime ago started 
to undertake an examination of the rela- 
tionship between I.G., Interhandel and GAF. 
This examination was difficult because the 
files of I. G. had been decimated and neither 
Interhandel nor the Sturzenegger bank were 
willing to give the necessary information 
and to permit an examination of their rele- 
vant books and papers. In spite of this, 
the laborious. work done succeeded in ob- 
taining information on the relations and 
transactions between I. G., Greutert & Cle. 
(later Sturzenegger & Cie.) and Interhandel 
and in developing a picture which may be 
summarized here already as follows: 

The liquidators gained the conviction that 
the I. G. was entitled to certain rights con- 
cerning the GAF stock at the time of vest- 
ing. or its proceeds in the event of a sale. 

In 1942, the American Government issued 
a series of so-called vesting orders by which 
93 percent of the GAF stock was transferred 
to the United States. Most of the vested 
stock was held by Interhandel, originally 
called I. G. Chemie A. G. 

The vesting orders were based on findings 
that the GAF shares “were owned by or held 
for the benefit of I. G. Farbenindustrie A, G. 
or held on behalf of or on account of I. G. 
Furbenindustrie A. G.“ 

In 1948, Interhandel brought a suit 
against the United States In the district 
court in Washington for the return of the 
vested GAF shares. This is “the Interhandel 
suit" which is stil pending today. First the 
district court dismissed the complaint be- 
cause the complaint had not complied with 
the order of the court Imposing on it a duty 
under American procedure for the produc- 
tion of all the documents available. The 
appeal filed by Interhandel from this de- 
cision was dismissed by the court of appeals 
in 1956. Upon Interhandel’s petition for 
certiorari, the decision of the court of ap- 
peals was reversed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in July of 1957 [sic] and 
the matter was remanded to the district 
court. 

Soon thereafter there were reports from 
Washington about the start of negotiations 
between the American Government and In- 
terhandel about a settlement of the Inter- 
handei suit. 

In view of this report, the following con- 
siderations had to be made: 

The value of the vested GAF shares is 
extraordinarily high, Their book value as of 
June 30, 1958, was $109,858,012 according to 
& report of the US. Office of Alien Property. 
The present stock quotation shows a con- 
siderably higher value. How much can be 
obtained by a public auction cannot be 
predicted. 

“If the I. G. had certain rights at the 
time of vesting with regard to the GAP 
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shares, or their proceeds in the event of a 
sale (and the liquidators are convinced of 
these rights on the basis of their examina- 
tion, in conformity with the position of the 
American Government in the Interhandel 
suit), then the IGIL. has a contingent 
claim for a corresponding return of such 
proceeds or a claim for compensation in the 
event of return legisiation in the United 
States or under a German indemnification 
law. 

According to Information obtained by the 
I.G., the danger existed that a settle- 
ment attempted by Interhandel would have 
thwarted the subsequent realization of the 
claim of I.G. or would have made it at least 
much more dificult. Such a settlement, 
which could have been concluded at any 
moment, would have led to a serious injury 
to the interests of the owners of liquidation 
certificates. By the petition to be permitted 
to intervene in the Interhandel sult, the 1.G. 
hoped to prevent the threatening damage 
which a settlement might do to its claim. 
The liquidators had the choice between such 
a petition and just marking time without 
doing anything. After weighing all the cir- 
cumstances and after consulting with their 
American counsel, the liquidators in agree- 
ment with the chairman of the board took 
the position that the petition for interven- 
tion had to be filed in order to protect the 
interests of the I.G. stockholders, after all 
the efforts to come to an understanding with 
Interhandel had falled. 

Without going into the merit of the claims 
of I.G. the district court refused for purely 
formal reasons to permit the intervention of 
1.G. in the Interhandel sult. However, in the 
course of the proceedings the attorneys of 
the American Government made some im- 
portant statements. They declared implicit- 
ly that the existence of rights of the I.G. con- 
cerning the GAF shares had to be acknowl- 
edged and that a settlement with Interhandel 
would be concluded only on the basis of the 
rights determined for the benefit of Inter- 
handel regarding the GAF shares. Further- 
more, they declared in their reply to the pe- 
tition of the liquidators for the perpetuation 
of all documents the production of which the 
American Government had obtained in the 
Interhandel suit, that all papers relevant to 
the case would remain in their custody. 
Therefore, I.G. did not have to be afraid that 
later a resort to these papers would be im- 
possible. 

In view of these statements, the lUquida- 
tors after consulting with the board decided 
not to file an appeal from the decision of the 
district court and not to pursue any fur- 
ther, for the time being, the petition for 
perpetuation of documents. 

It is understood that the fact that no ap- 
peal has been filed does not mean a waiver 
of IGAL. of its claim based on former 
rights of LG. 

Occasionally It has been maintained in the 
press that the court by denying the petition 
for intervention has made a determination 
that the LG. had no rights regarding the 
GAF shares at the time of vesting. Such 
statements are wrong. In denying the peti- 
tion for intervention, the court did not have 
to and did not make any decision about the 
rights of I.G. 

On the basis of information collected in 
their work for many years on the relations 
and transactions between I.G., Greutert & Cle 
and Interhandel, and the contents of the rec- 
ord in the Interhandel sult, the liquidators 
are convinced, as mentioned above, that I.G, 
had rights at the time of vesting regarding 
the GAF shares or their proceeds in the event 
of a sale. This result is not in contradiction 
of the cancellation of the dividend-guaran- 
tee-agreement in 1940 because it is based on 
facts existing independently of the cividend- 
gunrantee- agreement. 
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The liquidators follow closely the present 
negotiations between Interhandel and the 
American Government. In addition, the 
liquidators continue to examine all possi- 
bilities available to them for the protection 
of the interests of I. G1 


Poison in Your Water—No. 144 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted. Iam inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Journal of May 17, 1959, 
entitled “Whitnall Park Stench Bothers 
Nature Lovers”: 

Wurirnmatt, Panx Sirncn Botnuens NATURE 
Lovers—PoituTep WATER Onors CHASE 
VISITORS AND AFFECT THE AREA AS WILD- 
LIFE RETREAT 

(By Loren H. Osman of Staff) 


The stench of polluted water is mingling 
with the perfume of flowering crabapples at 
Whitnall park. 

Beauty still abounds in this Milwaukee 
county showplace. But the defiled creek 
areas are in sharp contrast to the spring 
flower attractions, 

Green scum has collected in the lagoons 
along the North Creek, which meanders 
through the park to the Root River. From 
these ponds, odors are so overpowering on & 
hot day that visitors hurry through the area, 

John Voight, the park's superintendent, 
reported quite a few complaints“ from the 
public, especially groups on nature hikes, 
Picnickers are subjected to the smells, as they 
spread out their food under the trees. 


DANGER TO WILDLIFE 


Park officials are becoming Increasingly 
concerned about the problem. It has 
worsened rapidly in the last few years,. They 
are seeking out the sources of the pollution, 
which is not only offending the park's visi- 
tors but endangering its position as a Wild- 
life retreat, 

Allied problems also have cropped up. 
Wash water detergents in the stream have 
reached a level where they foam up at the 
dams and falls. Sometimes the foam 
reaches several feet in depth. It ts whipped 
off by the wind and almost becomes a trafic 
hazard on park drives. 

Sediment slowly is clogging the ponds. 
The silt has build up from runoff of other 
areas. Meanwhile, water tables have dropped, 
as hundreds of wells have been punched in 
the adjoining sections, 

But pollution is the big headache. Its 
effects were examined the other day by 
Voight; Howard Gregg, general manager of 
county parks; Edward Mallonen, county 
landscape architect; and Leonard Pampel, 
county acquarist. 

“POLLUTION TESTS NEEDED 

The green in the water, explained Pam- 
pel, indicated that the stream was “trying to 
bounce back.” Pollution occurs when de- 
posits of organic matter in the water decay. 
The process requires more oxygen for the 
Photosynthetic activity. Robbed of its ox- 
yeen, the water no longer supports the same 
level of plant and animal life. 

Extensive tests would have to be made to 
determine just what the polluted water con- 
tains, Pampel explained, 
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Ducks have disappeared from the creek, 
Mallonan pointed out, as duckweed has van- 
ished. The waterfow] used to nest along 
the banks. Blue heron also have declined. 
Even dragonflies are less numerous, Min- 
nows and even bass once were in the waters. 
Only the foraging carp remain. 

“Everything used to be jumping slong 
nere.“ Mallonen said. “Now a good percent- 
age of the nature trail is shot, as activity 
declined.” 

WATERCRESS HAS RECEDED 


The bloom of algae extends across broad 
expanses of water. In the backwaters the 
scum is blackish and hangs over submerged 
twigs like thin mud. Here and there, 
bubbles have boiled to the surface. Oil 
slicks can be detected in some spots. 

A spring which feeds into the stream still 
is operating, despite the decline in water 
levels. But watercress, which formerly 
grew around it but which will not stand 
pollution, has receded. 

Much of the work on Whitnall park's 
waterways was done in the 1930's by work 
progress administration labor. Extensive 
Mating and landscaping also was done in 
the early years. Now the entire plan has 
reached its climax—only to have pollution 
invade the scene. 

“It is hard to put one's finger on what 
has happened.“ Gregg remarked. “However, 
we do know that the woods and fields which 
once surround the park had a natural fil- 
tration action for the streams. The buildup 
of an area brings more runoff.” 


CREEK GETS RAW SEWAGE 


Rising several miles to the west, the stream 
enters the park at the intersection of High- 
way 100 and North Cape Road, Hales Corners. 
Another tributary of the Root passes 
through the park farther south, It is less 
polluted, so far. ; 

Park officials found, on their walk up- 
stream, that raw sewage was being fed into 
the creek, It came out of an overflow pipe 
ata sewage pumping station on North Cape 
Rode, near the park's west entrance. 

This was only a temporary situation, ac- 
cording to Elmer Faehrmann, superintend- 
ent of Hales Corners public works. He said 
the pipe had been opened briefly so a valve 
in the system could be repacked. But it 
was still open Saturday night, 2½ days later, 
spewing out garbage, feces, and other matter 
carried in grayish water. 

Faehrmann then explained that the by- 
passing continued after the repairs had been 
made, because “someone ts giving us an 
awful lot of water.“ He said he suspected 
it. was coming from a newly built-up area, or 
that a new sewer had been opened. A check 
was being made, he said, 

PUMPS CAN'T HANDLE LOAD 

The station's two pumps, pumping some 
450 gallons a minute, couldn't handle the 
load, Faehrmann said. The village is plan- 
ning to add a 600-gallon-per-minute pump, 
he said. There also is an emergency gaso- 
line pump at the station. 

The chlorine content in the efluent also 
will be: doubled, to see if residual chlorine 
can be bullt up in the stream to clean it out, 
Faehrmann added. 

Officials mention a combination of possi- 
ble causes of the park pollution—inefticient 
soptic tanks, sewer overflow, surface con- 
tamination such as filling station oils, even 
runoff of farm fertilizers, notably nitrogen. 
Faehrmann claimed the stream actually had 
been a problem as long ago as 1941. 

“I don't see why the park should be having 
£0 much trouble now,” said Faehrmann. 
“Houses here and there do have problems 
with septic tanks. That's why we are putting 
in sewers.” 

SEWER SYSTEM HELPS 


Faehrmann sald he believed that as other 
arcas were “sewered in,” park pollution 
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would clear up. But he added that “it can't 
be blamed strictly on our development.” 
Neighboring communities, also rapidly being 
subdivided, could be offenders, he said. 

Faehrmann led a tour through the village’s 
half-million-dollar treatment plant. He 
pointed to the end product, clear, clean water 
which is put into the stream. The plant, of 
the trickling filter type, is designed to han- 
dle an ultimate population of 10,000. Pres- 
ent population is 5,400. 

Hales Corners officials note that their 
treatment plant has been rated one of the 
best by the State board of health, taking out 
95 percent of the oxygen removing particles. 
It is running at less than half of its 1 million 
gallon a day capacity now, 

However, the plant serves only about half 
of the village. Some 200 homes in 2 sec- 
tions and 2 schools are to be included in 
a $400,000 expansion of the sewer lines, to 
be done within 4 years. 


DETERGENTS NOT REMOVED 


About 100 of the unscwered homes are in 
the Hale Park subdivision, west of the park. 
The others are north of the park, between 
highway 100. North 92d Street, West Edgerton 
Avenue and West Ridge Road. The schools 
to be connected, Valley View and St. Mary's, 
also are in this section. 

The treatment plant does not take out 
detergents, used in dish and wash waters. 
No plant has been able to do this success- 
fully, Fachrmann claimed, but they are 
harmless except for the appearance of foam~ 
ing, he maintained. A chemical could be 
added at the plant but would dissipate before 
it reached the park, he said. 

The park commission will work on the pol- 
lution problem, Gregg gaid. But the main- 
taining of pure, sparkling waters in a metro- 
politan area appeared to have no easy 
solution. 

Whitnall Park was named for Charles B. 
Whitnall, who envisioned a system of natural 
beauty for Miiwaukee County. The park 
recently issued a guidebook to its natural 
trails. Gregg wryly agreed that a hike 
through the fumes and past polluted waters 
offered a lesson not in the book. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 

document not already provided for by law. 


but only when the same shall be accompa- 


nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or Independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports, ur 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copics shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
* EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Reprezentative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concresstonat Rxcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost there 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


Commencement Address by Carl Sandburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, recently 
graduates of the University of Nevada 
were honored by having as their com- 
mencement speaker one of America's 

great poets and philosophers, Carl 
burg. 

The remarks made by Mr. Sandburg 
cut deeply into the consciousness of 
America and, in my opinion, bring a 
fresh light to the ills of our present 
Society. Yet his address is so valuable 
because, like a physician, Mr. Sandburg 
Was able not only to diagnose our malady 
but also to suggest a ray of hope for 
mankind's salvation. 

He has taken the best of the American 
Philosophy from its inception and traced 

through to our time. 

his message to the 1959 graduating 
of the University of Neveda, Mr. 
burg states the problem of the jet 
5 or the space age, clearly. I believe 
goes beyond mere criticism. He 
Clearly states the problems, and Mr. 
burg gives his answers to the deep 
and challenging questions: Where did we 
Come from? Where are we now? Where 
are we going? 
be believe Mr. Sandburg’s wisdom will 
mane great benefit to everyone who reads 
to Baesa, and I ask unanimous oaei 
e rinted in the Appendix o 
the Recorp s PR 


There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to 
as follows: be printed in the RECORD, 


bens Od to be here. If I can't give the 
0 e graduating class any advice 
Worthwhile, we can at least have fellowship 
nera today. This morning, for the first time 
many years 1 thought of a little anecdote 
—— young minister gave one morning at 
0 exercises at the prairie college in 
Hmo » about the boy who came to the 
ha of his church and said he had been 
his ne dreams, this country boy who helped 
ther work his farm, He said the dream 
come over and over again, letters of fire 
% the sky. There would be the two 
wasn 8 the capital letter P and the capital 
„ What could they possibly mean? 
ister tated about it. He told the min- 
ando Could it mean that I should go forth 
Very e Christ?” And the minister was 
Minute Oughtful, a thoughtful face for a 
mean or two, and then he said, “It might 
might what you think, and then again it 
i mean that you should stay home and 
corn.’ 
8 of you have chosen your careers, 
of you who have chosen your careers 


and professi, 
ons may make changes, 
Uttle an R e ges, and that 
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You will hear, across the years, those little 
questions: Where did we come from? Where 
are we now? Where are we going? The 
first two you can do fairly well getting the 
answers. As for the third, there was never 
@ generation on earth that had a more 
mysterious and complex future before it. 
Some of the ancient philosophers may be 
good for you, some of the moderns may be 
good, but the new media in education that 
you will be in contact with, these three new 
media that have come across the last 30, 40 
years, you'll be in contact with them more 
or less. At times you will have to exercise 
your willpower to keep away from them 
and what they might do to you. 

Referring to the cinema, the silver screen, 
the movies, for one. And then, referring to 
radio, and I'm referring to television. You 
face any of them and take what they want 
to hand you, and you are getting education 
always, either or bad. They may claim 
that it's entertainment, but all the time 
they conceived it they had the subconscious 
of you in mind. They give you impressions 
that go deep into the blood and the brain; 
they do things to you that you have to think 
about afterward in order to get at really 
what they did do toyou. That book that in 
its year was a best seller, the Hidden Per- 
suaders, had portentous doctrines, porten- 
tous facts and theories about that street in 
New York. When you address a letter there, 
you address it Madison Avenue, and some of 
the inmates of it call it “Ulcer Gulch.” 
They are among the educators in this coun- 
try. Sometimes you can see something very 
much worth your time on television, for in- 
stance; I could name a dozen plays, I could 
name panels. The best things on TV are 
priceless, but even among the best things 
they have to intersperse. You can't look at 
the world series in baseball without hearing 
incessant advice that gives you the impres- 
sion that there are millions of men run- 
ning around in this country wondering how 
they can get a shave. > 

I wonder at these voices that bawl at you, 
“Buy this soap today. Getit., It's the best.” 
“All cigarettes are milder than all other 
cigarettes.” 

I wonder what's happening to the minds 
of the young. Incessantly, day in and day 
out, these lies are told you, these extravagant 
statements about what a product will do for 
you, how to help you live your life. The best, 
the greatest—lies on les into the ears of 
the young. I wonder what it does to them? 
I will point to, say, Socrates or Aristotle, 
Leonardo da Vinci, William Shakespeare, 
John Milton, good old Ben Franklin with 
that fine mind of his, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Not one of them ever 
knew anything in their lives about these 
three media. None of them ever saw a movie 
or heard a radio cast, or saw a TV screen, but 
they had books—they had books. I've been 
told about the large sum, the large, generous 
sum that’s been given the University of Ne- 
vada for a new, large library. The book; you 
can go to a shelf—you can go to a shelf and 
pick out what is for our mood today. If you 
want entertainment, it’s there, assured and 
guaranteed. If what you want ts for the 
tough mind and you feel like tackling it, it 
is there, and you can turn the pages and if 
you come to passages that seem to you s little 
stupid you can skip them, and if there are 
favorite passages that have a thought that 
you find attractive or even fascinating, given 


in a somewhat musical style, you can go back 
to it and read it over and over again. 

But before the TV screen you sit there and 
you take it. You have no choice, you get 
yourself soaked with it and you're helpless. 

I will mention the phrase. I will mention 
the phrase that goes for all of these great 
minds and hearts of the past that never had 
anything to do with these modern media, 
They had books, and besides that they had 
conversations with people of their choice 
who were fruitional and productive and in- 
citatory, but most of all they had solitude 
and they knew how to make solitude creative. 
They were not afraid of loneliness. It was 
in loneliness, it was in solitude, in silent 
rooms that their minds operated toward the 
great works that today we revere them for. 
Creative solitude. 

I rode across the State of Michigan one 
time on the Michigan Central train, the 
Wolverine. In front of me was a woman who 
had a 6- or 7-year-old boy who stood at 
the window and looked out, and he would 
clap his hands, and he would howl with 
delight, and he would turn to his mother 
and tell her to see, too. The man who was 
seated in front of them, he was bothered; 
he would turn and give the two of them a 
dirty look every once in awhile. And finally 
the woman saw what was the matter, and 
she had to say to the man, “You must ex- 
cuse him; he thinks everything is wonder- 
ful.” I hope that the most of you have 
learned in your courses, and now that you 
start out with life, that there's not much 
that your eyes will meet but which is 
wonderful. 

I asked J. Robert Oppenheimer a few weeks 
ago a question, a point that had bothered 
me. 

“After years of trying it with your cyclo- 
trons, finally you did divide the up to then 
indivisible smallest particle of matter, known 
as the atom. You shattered it, and when it 
came apart, what were the pieces? 

And this learned man, this physicist be- 
fore whom I am very humble, said, “When 
it came apart, it didn't come apart in pieces, 
it came apart in things that never existed 
before.” 

It's quite a generation we're living in, the 
very young having access to these media of 
information—the newspapers, movies, radio, 
and TV, and the elders discussing what a 
time it is we're living in. The atom bomb, 
the bombers flying in the air at all times, 
day or night, ready—ready with their atom 
bombs in case war should be begun against 
us, So I hear from a friend of mine about 
an 8-year-old son of his who was asked the 
question, “What do you hope to do, and be, 
when you grow up?“ And he had a short 
answer, “Stay alive.” 

I could offer a short poem perhaps that 
might serve, an actual incident, but it could 
serve as a parable to the next war that all 
of us pray so earnestly will not come: 


“In a Colorado graveyard two men lie in one 

grave. 

They shot it out in a jam over who owned 
one corner lot. 

For a plece of real estate they shot it out. 

And it was a perfect duel; each cleansed the 
world of the other. 

Each, horizontal In an identical grave, had 
his bones cleaned by the same maggots, 

They sleep now as two accommodating 
neighbors.” 
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And perhaps I could read lines from Lin- 
coln that some of us regard as truly as im- 
portant, truly as portentous, and*fully as 
marked by a rhythm and concentrated wis- 
dom as the Gettysburg speech. In the first 
week in December, December 1 in 1862, he 
sent a message to Congress. In those days 
the message wasn’t read by the President. 
He sent a message about the need for funds, 
the need for a fund by which the slaves in 
the border States that had not seceded from 
the Union, the slaves could be bought and 
freed, and the decisions of the courts and the 
ConStitution as to the slaves being property, 
the property rights would be respected, and 
the action would have an effect on the States 
of the Deep South toward ending the war. 
He was pleading with them at the end of 
that message, saying: 

“We can succeed only by concert. The 
darkness of the quiet past is inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. If our case is new, 80 must we 
think anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves. 

„Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance nor insignificance 
can spare one or another of us. The fiery 
trial through which we pass will let us down 
in honor or dishonor with the next genera- 
tion. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of earth.” 

Man wants to know. Man has been called 
improbable animal; you never know what 
he’s going to do next. He has performed 
so many wonders of valor, discovery, inven- 
tion, that he has forgotton such things as 
who made the first wheel or who first dared 
dream that man could fly. You can repeat, 
man wants to know, not sure why he wants 
to know; his hunger and thirst are irrepres- 
sible. Will man get to the moon? Of course 
he will get to the moon, and he will circum- 
navigate it and he will report what he may 
see and touch and taste. One daring vislon- 
ary sees man at a time when, a million years 
from now, the planet Earth will no longer 
support the human race. That time is seen, 
but having found by trips to Venus that 
he can live there, man moves there, and 
after another million years or so and when 
the time comes that he must move again he 
breeds a special stock of human beings, short, 
massive, strong, hairy, and able to subsist 
nicely on another planet, to which man will 
migrate. And you can take that or leave it, 
but none of us know what we'll be doing a 
million years from now. 

In his “House Divided” speech in 1858, 
Lincoln said—the opening sentence—"If we 
could first know where we are and whither 
we are tending, we could better Judge what 
to do and how to do it,” 

In the past 60 years we have seen large- 
scale slaughters of human beings. Diabcli- 
cal shames and outrages. Dehumanizations 
of men and women and children by the mil- 
lions, almost inconceivable violations of hu- 
man dignity, of a kind and on a scale never 
before known in the family of man over the 
earth. And yet, so strangely it seems, in this 
same 60 years runs the chronicle of the his- 
torians, in transport and communications, in 
mass production. 

An old Chinese proverb: “Everything in 
the past died yesterday; everything in the 
future was born today.” 

There are things being born today that 
only our children and grandchildren will 
know. The future, so terribly real, waits 
where it cannot be seen, and sometimes 
comes rushing at us like the wind. I wouldn't 
be surprised at all if a reckoning could be 
taken 50 years from now of the members 
of this graduating class more than half of 
you will have circumnavigated the globe in 
a swift-moying, high-powered plane of later 
years to come. And I Uke it. The Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity has a toast—it goes back 
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many years—“Here’s to pure mathematics, 
may it never be of use to anybody.” Don't 
ever feel sorry for the thinking in abstrac- 
tions that you have had to do; it makes you 
more preeminently practical. 

Curlously enough now, we can ask: Who is 
the man of war today? Who is Mars? He 
ain't in the Pentagon there in Washington; 
he don't wear a uniform, frult salad over his 
bosom. He goes around very plain, dark 
blue, usually, briefcase, plenty of paper and 
pencils, and he likes a laboratory or an 
experiment. 8 

The professor! The professor. I remem- 
ber the time in the New Deal when the fel- 
low with the briefcase was ridiculed—another 
one of those professors. But he stands high 
today. Nuclear weapons. And don't belleve 
that some of them were not sad when they 
saw the results of their creation. There were 
those who, had moist eyes about Hiroshima 
and about heroes of the war, and where 
everything on earth gocs up for all time. 

And then we've got a production appa- 
ratus; we've got a production apparatus. 
When I'm asked what is the worst thing to 
look at in this country now, I quote the 
eminent physicist, Albert Einstein, the man 
who changed the shape of the universe in 
our times. We used to say on the earth, up 
and down; it's no longer up and down. 
Everywhere there is movement and direc- 
tion change; no longer up and down. Pro- 
fessor Einstein said that to think of happi- 
ness and material comfort ls not a desirable 


goal. 

You think too much about happiness or 
comfort, you're on the wrong track; and we 
have a widespread, fat-dripping prosperity 
in this country now. These new media, 
radio, movies, the TV—they kind of make 
you feel you're a pauper; there's so many 
things that you ought to have that you ain't 
got if you're going to really belong, ; 

There's something a little silly about it. 
It's healthy to read that foremost apostle of 
simple living, Henry Thoreau, and his friend, 
Raiph Waldo Emerson, who said that plain 
living goes with high thinking. Now, even 
a book has come out on status; millions of 
people are seeking status; they want class. 
They can hardly conceive Diogenes in his 
tub, having himself a nice sunbath, and 
Alexander the Great, who had conquered half 
the world, comes along and asks Diogenes, 
“What do you want more than anything 
else?" And Diogenes said, “Will you please 
stand out of the sun?” 

I should mention in connection with this 
matter of going without that it Is no longer 
a matter of prime virtue. The virtue of 
thrift—oh, it runs all through McGuffey's 
readers. Preceding generations, they were 
taught, as one department store has it in 
New York, “It’s smart to be thrifty.” But 
you get into that store and you don't feel 
like being thrifty: that’s the catch. When 
Ed Murrow asked Rocky Marciano, “How 
much weight have you taken on since you 
retired from the heavyweight championship 
of the world?” Rocky said he had gained 20 
pounds in the 4 months since he had quit 
the championship, after a career where he 
was credited with 40 knockouts and never a 
failure to deliver the Knockout, He sald to 
Murrow, “In those days I was hungry, always 
hungry. To be in good form, it’s nice to be 
hungry.” 

In connection with these times that we 
live in, there's a novel remembrance where 
there's a physicist, a Danish physicist, an 
affirming character, who says, “Man is a 
changer; God made him a changer.” You 
young people may become the witnesses of 
the finest, brightest era known toman. The 
nations over the globe, it may be that they 
shall have music, music instead of murder. 
It is possible. That is my hope and prayer 
for you, for the nations, and I say it here 
this morning. 
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I have somewhere a Lincoln passage per- 
haps worth our time. This is a paragraph 
out of a speech of his that you might say 
was the most majestic interpretation ever 
given, that old document known as the 
Declaration of Independence. He quoted the 
Declaration as having the statement, All 
men are created equal.” One time, he was 
asked whether that wasn't a little absurd, 
that we're born with such diverse gifts, at- 
tainments, and possibilities. And he said 
the framers of that Declaration, that all men 
are created equal, had the same Intention 
of the Saviour in the New Testament, telling 
people, “Be ye perfect,” knowing very well 
that they couldn't become perfect, but in 
trying to become perfect, they would find 
more peculiar treasures than if they didn't 
care, 

Lincoln said, one August afternoon in 
Lewiston, l., when he was campaigning for 
the senatorship against Senator Douglas, 
“This was their lofty, and wise, and noble 
understanding of the justice of the Creator 
to His creatures." Yes, gentlemen, to all His 
creatures, to the whole great family of man. 
They grasped not only the whole race of 
men then living, but they reached forward 
and seized upon the farthest posterity. Wise 
statesmen as they were, they knew the ten- 
dency of prosperity to breed tyrants, and 
so they established these great, self-evident 
truths that, when in the distant future some 
man, some faction, some Interest, should 
set up the doctrine that none but rich men, 
or none but white men, were entitled to the 
pursuit of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, their posterity might look up 
again to the Declaration of Independence, 
to take to renew the battle which 
their fathers began, I charge you to drop 
every paltry and insignificant thought for 
any man's success. It is nothing; I am noth- 
ing; my opponent, Judge Douglas, is nothing. 
But, do not destroy that immortal emblem 
of humanity, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

In that same year he wrote the medita- 
tion that he didn't use in any of the debates 
with Douglas., It was a private affair be- 
tween him and his conscience. He spoke of 
the emancipation of the slaves in this par- 
ticular memorandum, not knowing that 5 
years later he would sign a paper declaring 
all men, all men and women under pains of 
involuntary servitude be forever free, for- 
ever free. He said, “I have never failed: I 
do not now fall, to remember that in the 
Republican cause there ts a higher aim than 
that of mere office. I have not allowed my- 
self to forget that the abolition of the slave 
trade by Great Britain was agitated a hun- 
dred years before it was a final success, that 
the measure had its open fire eating oppo- 
nents, its stealthy don't-care opponents, its 
infertor-race opponents, its Ne; uallty 
opponents, and Its religion-In-good-order 
opponents, But all these opponents got of- 
fices, and thelr adversaries got none. But I 
have also remembered that, though they 
biased like tallow candles for a century, at 
last they flickered in the socket, died out, 
stank in the dark for a brief scason, and were 
remembered no more, even by the smell.“ 

I am proud that, in my passing speck of 
time, to contribute an humble mite to the 
glorious consummation which my own poor 
eyes may not last to see. So I could siy: 
don't be afraid of lost causes if they go doep 
in your heart. Deep in your heart if you feel 
that what looks lost is worth your time, 
throw yourself into it. There'll be health 
for your heart, mind, and‘spirit. 

I don't hesitate to call Harry Golden, an 
apostle of freedom in his book, “Only in 
America.” It embodies the American dream 
and it pleases me. For more than a year 
now it's been at the top of the bost-soller 
list. (I wrote a foreword to the book in 
which I said, “It’s the most Interesting pro- 
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Semitic book that I haye ever read except 
possibly the Old Testament.“). Mr. Golden 
told me that he once wrote a letter to Al- 
bert Einstein, and had a reply to this effect, 
I cannot give you an adequate answer to 
your question, but I can play it for you on the 
violin.“ 
And it's a good sign that Edward Steichen’s 
Photographic exhibition, “The Family of 
has been seen by more than 5 million 
People of the earth. It affilrms the unity of 
d more simply and eloquently than 
rad other pictorial or literary production of 
© past or present. The language of the 
18 y of Man is older than any alphabet; it 
in the modern, perfected image-writing of 
Photography. Weddings, births and babies, 
crops, fish, food, quarrels, fighting, dancing, 
play and fun, death and music, they're 
there. In all the countries over the world 
8 has likeness, basic likenesses, and 
— t's part of the American dream. It's not 
2 portant that the Department of State is 
nding Steichen and myself to Russia this 
summer to open the Family of Man in Mos- 
cow, but it's interesting, and possibly im- 
t that millions of Russians are to see 
be exhibition having as its theme the uni- 
8 of mankind, how there are kin- 
oe bind all the peoples of the earth. 
tor the first time in my life, and possibly 
05 the first time at any commencement 
ercise in North America, I'm going to 


read from a Paperback. This is one of the 


T 
nour novels that constitutes the long novel, 
Remembrance Rock.” I was thinking as I 


through the boo 
the i ok yesterday, these 
them in classes, but they are worth not 


— whio believes nothing, “Always 
moments = e happens," God works In 


“ + “Nothing happens for nothing,” 
& belongs to others and in time 
to others” (it sounds like the New 
nun e, glutton understands little of 
last deen Many a famous prince has at 
erg n put to bed with a dusty shawl,” 
disa born crying, live complaining, and die 
forthe „„The praise of self gives 
nat 8 “Wait long enough and the 
Moon wae dies," “The moon waxes, the 
by." wanes; the world goes by and life gocs 


rape are here the four stumbling 
truth. These were written by 
3 one of the forerunners of 


ot ah S stumbling blocks to truth: First 
author: ty influence of fragile or unworthy 
wonder — 5 You are told something and 
Much ae ether you should believe it or not. 
th ority pends on whether it's a fragile au- 
Status Second stumbling block—custom. 
out 95 ee keep up with the Joneses, Look 

` Ple will point you out and say, “There 
Obody; he looks like he doesn't care 


ndeu? are not afraid of any kind of 


Third of the f 
and our stumbling blocks, 
oe ae is very important: the imperfection 
disciplined senses—the imperfection of 
senses, Thee see something and 
another angle; sometimes 
might 22 you've seen it, and then again it 
1. e atom. Any time you could take 
ia 33 consist of parts that never 
1 . ore. Last of all, concealment of 
Wat ce by ostentation of seeming wisdom. 
7 t do you know? 

Want to close off wit 
ola : off with an old Irish toast, 
Tick behind “The best o' luck before ye, bad 
and — the grace o God to guard 
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Oregon Joins Brucellosis Honor Roll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
State of Oregon pioneered in the testing 
of cattle for brucellosis in 1928, and it 
has continued, with Federal cooperation, 
a long campaign for eradication of this 
costly livestock disease. I was highly 
pleased to learn today that, as a result 
of the success of this long battle, Oregon 
has been named a Modified Certified Bru- 
cellosis State by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Oregon now joins 19 other States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands on 
the certification honor roll. To be eli- 
gible, a State must have no county with 
more than 1 percent reactor cattle and 
5 percent of its herds infected. 

I am proud to have supported the $2.5 
million increase in Federal funds for the 
brucellosis eradication program when it 
passed the Senate last year particularly 
because of the outstanding example of 
my own State in this program. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the telegram to Oregon’s Governor 
Hatfield from Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson on Oregon’s certifica- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, together with an article from 
the Salem Capital Press for July 10, 1959, 
entitled, ‘Brucellosis Freedom Battle 
Accomplished.” 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 23, 1959. 


Hon. Mark O. HATFIELD, 
Governor of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg.: 

Our sincere congratulations to you and all 
those responsible for Oregon becoming a 
Modified Certified Bricellosis State. Oregon 


joins 19 other States, Puerto Rico, and the - 


Virgin Islands that have previously attained 
this important step toward bovine brucellosis 
eradication. This is further evidence of the 
values derived from State-Federal coopera- 
tion, demonstrating again the accomplish- 
ments possible by State and Federal Govern- 
ments working together with farmers, dairy- 
men, and livestock producers. We are pleased 
that through such cooperative effort this sig- 
nificant accomplishment has been made. We 
look forward to the continuation of Federal- 
State cooperation for the furtherance of this 
important program in Oregon. 
E. T. Benson. 


BRUCELLOSIS FREEDOM BATTLE ACCOMPLISHED 


Oregon's accelerated brucellosis testing 
program, aimed at statewide certification for 
the first time in history, ended late July 2, 
Frank McKennon, State director of agricul- 
ture, announced. 

Certification for a State means no county 
with more than 1 percent reactor cattle and 
5 percent of the herds infected. 

Last reports on the Oregon program will 
be submitted tmmediately to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, 
D.C.. for review. 
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“We will not know the final outcome of 
the work here until Washington studies the 
records," McKennon said. 

“If the Federal decision is as we hope, 
this will mark the end of a battle begun 
more than 30 years ago.“ he added. 


STATE PIONEERS 


McKennon recalled that Oregon pioneered 
in brucellosis (then termed Bang's disease by 
which many still know it) testing back in 
1928. Varying degrees of testing, first on a 
voluntary basis and finally on a statewide 
compulsory basis since 1957, have been in 
effect since then. Original work was in dairy 
herds and dairy counties were the first to 
go after the disease in earnest. 

The work was wrapped up in Harney 
County last week with percentage testing of 
a 600-cow herd. No reactors were found, 
the field laboratory reported. (Percentage 
testing requires the entire herd to be tested 
if any reactors show on the first 20 percent 
from which the blood sample is drawn.) 

With exception of the one herd in Harney 
County, testing was completed by the June 
80 deadline set more than 2 years ago. 


MOP UP RAPIDLY 


Twenty-elght of the thirty-six Oregon 
counties and the Warm Springs Indlan Res- 
ervation were certified by April 1. In the 
last 2 months, State and Federal veteri- 
narians, assisted by private veterinarians 
deputized by the State, have conducted a 
heavy mopping-up operation in Jackson, 
Crook, Jefferson, Klamath, Lake, Harney, Gil- 
liam, and Wallowa Counties. 

Dr. A. G. Beagle, in charge of Federal vet- 
erinarians in Oregon, says “there is no ap- 
parent question about any of the county 
records with exception of Lake County.” He 


Oregon work a remarkable record in view of 
the obstacles placed in the path of the pro- 
gram,” Dr. Beagle prophesied. He cited the 
suit filed by & group of cattlemen, who 
attacked constitutionality of the 1957 com- 
pulsory test act, as a major slowdown to 
the program. The court decision earlier this 
year upheld the law. 

The contesting cattlemen insisted that calf 
vaccination alone was sufficient for control 
in beef operations. Calf vaccination has 
been in use here since the early forties. 


Dr. L, E. Bodenweiser, State veterinarian, 
and Fred Pope, animal division chief, both 
with the State department of agriculture, 
expressed satisfaction and relief at compile- 
tion of the testing. They sald the situation 
had been “nip and tuck” the last few weeks. 
They said they would have additional com- 
ments when Washington renders its deci- 
sion. They do not know how soon this will 
be 


In the meantime, McKennon pointed out 
that the Bang's program, although long and 
costly, has reduced Oregon cases of undulant 
fever—the human aspect of brucellosis— 
from 183 and 2 deaths as recently as 1945 to 
virtually no cases today. Nationally, 802 
undulant fever cases were reported in 1958, 

And Dr. Beagle said, “In my opinion, con- 
trol of brucellosis through testing and vac- 
cination has raised the average of our range 
country calf crop from about 50 percent to 
the present level of between 95 and 100 per- 
cent, This has undoubtedly added millions 
of dollars worth of cattle to the 
economy and untold tax dollars to the State.” 

Between $6 and $7 million have been spent 
on brucellosis control in Oregon by county, 
State and Federal governments since 1934, 
the year the Federal Government started 
paying indemnities. It was the all-out Fed- 
eral drive commenced in 1954 which sparked 
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the cleanup program in Oregon and other 
States. 

The 1957 Oregon legislature gave the final 
push here in authorizing the compulsory, 
State-financed program. 


The Nuclear Ship “Savannah” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the launching of the first 
steamship Savannah in 1819 was an 
occasion of great significance as all of 
us know from our history books. And 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959, represented an 
occasion of equal historic significance. 
I make reference to the launching of the 
world's first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, the NS—nuclear ship—Savannah 
from Camden, N.J.’s New York shipyard. 

This atomic cargo-passenger ship was 
built at a cost of about $40 million after 
years of planning anddebate. Sleck and 
modern in design, the Savannah will 
have a maximum power capacity of 74 
million watts and will be able to sail 
300,000 nautical miles without refuel- 
ing—that is, for about 3 full years. 

No one expects that she will ever pay 
her way as a commercial vessel. But as 
an example to be sent the world over to 
demonstrate American skill and to pro- 
vide operating experience for ships of 
her type, no more effective instrument of 
foreign policy could be found. 

Camden, N.J., is proud to have had a 
part in the construction and launching 
of this pioneering vessel which President 
Eisenhower said “will be the forerunner 
of atomic merchant and passenger fleets 
which will one day unite the nations of 
the world in peaceful trade.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorials from the 
Camden Courier Post, the New Bruns- 
wick Home News, and the Woodbury 
Daily Times, of July 21, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Camden (N. J.) Courier Post, 

July 21, 1959] 
A Pioneer VESSEL Is LAUNCHED HERE 

America’s gracious First Lady. Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, christens the world's 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship this 
afternoon at Camden's New York shipyard. 

This is therefore a great day in Camden's 
history, and an occasion of historic sig- 
nificance to the world, 

The United States has pioneered in the field 
of nuclear-powered shipping and the famous 
submarine Nautilus was commissioned many 
months ago as the first nuclear-powered 
Navy vessel. Its voyage under the North 
Pole and many other achievements have 
made its name imperishable, 

Only a week ago the Navy launched its first 
nuclear-powered surface ship, the cruiser 
USS. Long Beach, built at the Quincy, Mass. 
yard of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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The Navy also has in operation or being 
constructed other atomic submarines, an 
aircraft carrier and a destroyer. 

The Soviet Union has built the only other 
nuclear surface ship thus far, an icebreaker 
recently launched and outfitted. 

The ship being launched in South Cam- 
den today will be known as the NS (nuclear 
ship) Savannah. She is being built at a 
cost of about $40 million. Although years 
of planning, debate, and negotiation pre- 
ceeded her construction, her keel was not 
laid until May 22, 1958, and she has thus 
been constructed in the remarkably short 
time of 14 months. Up to 24 more months, 
however, may pass before she is commis- 
sioned and puts to sea with her first regular 
cargo. 

There is no expectation that as a com- 
mercial vessel the Savannah will pay her 
way. But Clarence G. Morse, head of the 
Maritime Administration and one of her chief 
backers, is confident she will perform the 
function for which she is intended. 

That is to provide operating experience 
for ships of her type, so that nuclear mer- 
chant ships of what he calls the second and 
third generations will prove economically 
feasible. 

Morse says that the atomic ship now is at 
just about the stage John Watt had reached 
im development of the steam engine when 
he was fooling around with a tea kettle. He 
things that the. atomic ships to come will 
make the NS Savannah seem as quaint as 
the old steamship Savannah—one of the 
first ocean steamers—seems to us now, He 
points out that while atomic ships may seem 
economically impractical now, back in 1819 
people thought oceangolng steamships 
would be impractical, too, because salt water 
would rust their boilers. 

Harborough I. Lill, project engineer on the 
Savannah, says that even now, just as the 
Savannah is being launched, ways have been 
found to make the next ship of its class 
more nearly competitive with conventional 
steamships. 

Credit for the Savannah's construction 
must be shared by many, many persons, not 
the least of them being President Elsen- 
hower, who first proposed her being built 
4 years ago. Many Government officials 
and scientists have done thelr. part to bring 
her into being. New York Shipbullding 
Corp,, Management and men, have mag- 
nificently done their part, 

Camden is immensely proud that the 
Savannah has been bullt here by our friends 
and neighbors. 

We join with President Eisenhower in the 
hope and confidence he expressed in 1956 
on authorization of the Savannah's con- 
struction that this pioneering vessel “will be 
the forerunner of atomic merchant and 
passonger fleets which will one dny unite 
the nations of the world in peaceful trade,” 
[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News, 

July 21, 1939 
SAVANNAH" Is Exprectrep To Br SHoworr 
Boat 

As Mamie Eisenhower wielded the tradi- 
tional bottle of champagne against the hull 
of the world's first nuclear- powered merchant 
ship, the NS Savannah, in Camden today, all 
eyes turn to the future of this boat. 

President Elsenhower on October 15, 1958, 
called this ship “a floating Inboratory * © * 
a forerunner of atomic merchant and pas- 
senger fleets which one day will unite the 
nations of the world in peaceful trade,“ 

The rosy future, however, is a long way 
off. Viewed in purely economic terms, the 
Savannah will be a seagoing white elephant. 
The required investment, about $42.5 million, 
and the poor cargo-to-size ratio, badly over- 
balance the advantage of relatively low op- 
erating costs. Adm, Hyman G, Rickover, 
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asked to evaluate the commercial prospects 
of atom-powered cargo vessels, answered with 
one syllable: Dim.“ 

The Savannah should be viewed as a dem- 

onstration project, not one to bring a 6 per- 
cent return, either in dollars or scientific 
data. It is something that can be sent the 
world over to show off American skill and, 
more important, to prove our sincerity about 
beating swords into plowshares, 
And an impressive exhibit it will be 
Sleek and modern in design, the Savannah 
will have a maximum power capacity of 74 
million watts and wl be able to sail 300,000 
nautical miles without refueling. That is 
for about 3 full years. These whopping sta- 
tistics are likely to make the Savannah as 
effective an instrument of U.S. foreign policy 
as we've sent abroad since the days of gun- 
boat diplomacy. 


[From the Woodbury (N.J.) Dally Times, 
July 21, 1959] 


ANOTHER First 


Some 15,000 persons saw the Nation's First 
Lady launch the world’s first atomic-powered 
cargo-passenger ship, With a broad smile 
on her face and her bands gripping a bottle 
of domestic champagne like a baseball bat, 
Mrs. Dwight D. Elsenhower sent the nuclear 
ship Savannah down the ways at the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp, yards in Camden, 
and another first was born in this land of 
ours, 

We wonder what Robert Fulton would have 
thought of this 595-foot-long craft. What s 
difference between this and his little Cler- 
mont which made the trip successfully from 
New York to Albany in 1807. And what a 
difference between the original Savannah, 
which was the first steamship to sail across 
the Atlantic 140 years ago. 

The first Savannah sailed from Savannah, 
Ga., Liverpool, England, and carried A 
30-day fuel supply. The Savannah launched 
yesterday will carry enough fuel for 3½ 
years which is enough to take the big ship 
300,000 nautical miles. 

Fulton's Clermont used wood for fuel and 
since then coal and oll have been used to 
create steam to drive ships on the high seas. 
However, the new Savannah will generate 
steam by nuclear energy and will be far 
safer than either the Clermont or the first 
Savannah. 

When Robert Fulton made his first steam- 
bont it was mighty difficult for him to make 
people believe in his invention. When the 
first Savannah left the city of Savannah 140 
years ago there was little faith shown that 
she would reach Liverpool under her ow? 
power. In contrast, the new Savannah was 
launched with the greatest optimism, II 
there were any doubters as to her ability tO 
achieve what was planned for her they ald 
not make themselves known. 

From this it would stem that the think- 
ing of our people has changed a lot during 
the 140 years of progress. We seem less 
doubtful as to the outcome of new adven- 
tures in the fields of science and invention. 
Somehow our eyes seem to have opened to 
vast new conceptions and we do not sco 
at those who come forth with new ideas o 
making and doing things. 

There will be other firsts coming our way 
and from the looks of things the genera- 
tions that follow us win witness things we 
never dreamed possible. This generntion has 
scen many firsts but what new things, have 
come to them will seem as nothing comp: 
with those that shOuld be coming our way 
within the next generation or two. Let 
hope that we will continue to strive for more 
firsts that will do much to lift more bur- 
dens from the backs of humanity and give 
them more joy in their day-by-day Uving - 
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American Aid in Free Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled “Our Hid- 
den Scandal—the Magnificent Goof of 
Radio Vietnam,” which was published in 

Washington Daily News of July 22; 
together with an article entitled “The 
N ce of Stupidity and Arrogance—It Is 
Not a Compliment To Call a Vietnamese 

American,” published in the same 
newspaper on July 23, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
5 editorial were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Washington Dally News, July 22- 
1959 
Our Hiwprn Scanpat—THEe MAGNIFICENT 
Goor or RADIO VIETNAM 
(By Albert M. Colegrove) 
sapio, Vietnam, July 22—Today let us 
“Radios the magnificient goof known as 
Bs o- Vietnam.” It will give you, in one 
ob tines anane the whole fantastic story 
out here. appening to your tax millions 
It grin Just about everything that is 
— our American aid setup in 


I have pieced this story together from 
ri Bee are sources. You will not find it 
g lic records. On phony grounds of 
inthe ty,” much of it has been tucked away 
sion opens files of the U.S. Operations Mis- 

(USOM), which is what they call the 

The © aid agency here, 
Honi nay Americans swarmed into 
ing Doverty. waits intent on conquer- 
' the masses and keep- 
ing communism at bey. 5 


THREE-STATION NETWORK 


Naturally the 
ir 
8 ; attention soon turned to 
‘rite the small (three-station) radio 
from ite ch he newborn nation inherited 
7 former French rulers. 
avoided years as masters here, the French had 
tex Vietnamese for anything 
ee Semiskilled jobs. Thus, the 
Van Cun Radio Vietnam was one Maj. Doan 
the 8 veterinarian whose speciality was 
2 Pro en of elephants. 
en technicians were non- 
Sineers whose qualifications were that they 


had q 
P riends or relatives at the Presidential 


ace, 
bon 8 there were the girls—dozens of small- 


e 
2 ect ped. gently-curved, laughing, 
happily ütles with which Vietnam is 30 
1 endowed—and all of them hired and 
3 Papa s microphone or control panel 
admiring Gun of hours’ training by the 


The Tam 
Sat > news often came on at 1 p.m, 
Ponsa a. night's serial frequently was post: 
ing lady N morning because the lead- 
Saturday 2 Po = Cuu's little birds) was busy 


A MAZE OF IDEAS 

the American experts. 

his own th each brought to this bedlam 

Vietnam. eories on the salvation of Radio 

Tevamp 8 had his pet idea on how to 

tion. En e station's news broadcast opera- 
ch at various times put his plan 


n came 
Unhappily, 
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in action. As a result, Radio Vietnam today 
has, not one, but three costly teletype re- 
perforating devices it never has used. 

Still, some projects were agreed-on among 
the Americans. One was a proposal for a 
series of low-powered local radio stations 
around the country, which would take the 
government's messages to the grassroots level. 

A meeting was scheduled with one Tran 
Chanh Thanh, a convert from the Communist 
Vietnam Minh who had become (and still 
is) the high Pooh-Bah of all communica- 
tions—press, radio, and printed propaganda— 
in South Vietnam. 

Information Minister Thanh opened the 
meeting by flatly rejecting the American 
proposal. What his Government desired, 
Thanh sald, was a giant 100,000-watt short- 
wave transmitter which not only would 
reach the Communist north; it also would 
go all the way to America where millions 
of families, huddled around their shortwave 
receivers, would be swayed to send more aid 
to Vietnam, 1 

The Americans coughed nervously and 
suggested this might be a trifle ambitious 
for now. The Minister walked out. 

Thus, both American and Vietnamese 
hopes were stymied temporarily, but there 
were other projects. 


STYMIED BY LAW 


Under U.S. guidance, it was decided to 
move the Saigon transmitting station. An 
American supervised construction of a $25,- 
000 building and drew plans for a lofty 
antenna tower. Then it was discovered a 
law prohibited any tower over 90 feet tall so 
close to the Saigon airport, This eliminated 
use of the best broadcasting frequency. 

Radio Vietnam Director Cuu, the special- 
ist in elephant bellyaches, finally over- 
reached his privileges. A horde of police, 
acting on information received about Cuu's 
unique bookkeeping (which never had been 
open to American inspection) swooped down 
one day—a trifle late. Major Cuu had just 
burned his books in the alley. Some $446,- 
000 of the money entrusted to him remains 
to be accounted for today. 

Major Cuu's successor was (and is) Buo 
Tho. He's former private secretary to Presi- 
dent Diem, and former Vietnam fisheries 
chief. 

Tho brought to his Job a built-in obses- 
sion, He wanted equipment that would jam 
the Red radio at Hanoi—and not merely 
make it unintelligible in free Vietnam but 
all over Asia, This is impossible. (How- 
ever, in recent months, Tho has been par- 
tially appeased. Some U.S. jamming equip- 
ment is on the way.) x 

Tho also ramrodded through a Us. 
financed project to air condition Radio Viet- 
nam's Saigon studios. Seven machines, cost- 
ing $27,000, were installed. A local contrac- 
tor, paid In advance, was hired to install the 
necessary ducts throughout the building. 
He skipped the country. The air-condition- 
ing machines nre still there, idle; and Radio 
Vietnam's Saigon studios remain uncooled. 

However, morale got a great boost soon 
after Tho took over. The Vietnamese were 
still unhappy about not getting that power- 
ful transmitter to sway North Vietnan and 
Americans. 

WASHINGTON FOUL-UP 


Then came Abbott Washburn of Wash- 
ington, deputy director of the entire Voice 
of America program, swinging through Sal- 
gon to see how things were getting along. 

The problem of the transmitter impasse 
reached his ears, “Why,” said Mr. Washburn, 
“what a lucky thing I passed by. The Voice 
of America happens to have a 50,000-watt 
transmitter it's not doing anything with 
just now. That may not reach to America, 
but it will get the message to North Vietnam. 
We'll give it to free Vietnam, how's that?“ 

The Vietnamese were delighted, 
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Later, after Mr. Washburn had zoomed 
back to Washington, it was discovered that 
American law positively prohibits even him 
from giving away Voice of America equip- 
ment to foreign nations. 

This threw foreign ald officials into a tizzy, 
What to do? American face“ was at stake. 
Above all, the boat must not be rocked. 
So—the 560,000-watt, $100,000 transmitter 
was quietly sandwiched into the USOM 
budget for Vietnam. 

There was at least one American “expert” 
in the Radio Vietnam program who seems to 
have been really qualified for the title. 

He is Frank McIntosh, who has supervised 
the bullding of more than 400 radio stations 
in America and abroad. He headed all US. 
electronic development for our War Produc- 
tion Board during World War IT and has been 
a Bell System scientist since. He came here 
in 1957 and again in 1958 as a tem con- 
sultant on the American plan for putting 
low-powered stations throughout South Viet- 
nam, 

After much travel and study, Mr. McIntosh 
recommended 11 sites. He drew up detailed 
designs for equipment at each site. He then 
returned to America. The Vietnamese re- 
jected most of his designs and all but two 
of his sites as unsuitable. 

As of today, we are going ahead with a pro- 
gram, American-financed,.that is partly ours 
but mostly theirs. 


[From the Washington Dally News, July 23, 
1959] 


Tue Price or STUPIDITY AND ARROGANCE—IT 
Is Nor a COMPLIMENT To CALL 4 VIET- 
NAMESE “PRO-AMERICAN” 

(By Albert M. Colegrove) 

SAIGON, Vietnam, July 23.—Stupidity and 
arrogance of the people who represent our 
Government in Vietnam may be losing 
friends for America faster than aid dollars 
can gain them. 

Showing rare talent in this department, 
American bureaucrats and their families have 
managed to get themselyes disliked, not 
merely by the Vietnamese but also by other 
Asians, Europeans and even their fellow 
countrymen here. 

There are exceptions, of course—people 
who individually have gained respect and 
fondness. 

But— 

Speaking with typical Oriental restraint 
a prominent Vietnamese editor unhappily 
told me: “It is not considered a compliment 
to call a Vietnamese pro-American, these 
days.” 

Added a successful Vietnamese publisher: 
“Americans in your Embassy and in your 
foreign aid and propaganda branches do not 
get out and around. They tend to stick to- 
gether or, at best, to associate only with the 
people who they think comprise the upper 
crust of our society.” 

But that is only part of the story. 

There is, for example, the American movie 
house. 7 

NO FOREIGNERS ALLOWED 

This Government-operated, air-conditioned 
theater is one of only two places in Saigon 
where current, popular English-language 
films are shown. (The other is in the British 
Information Service building.) 

Many intelligent Vietnamese love to 
sharpen up their knowledge of English by 
seeing our movies. But they are barred from 
the American theater, even as guests. So, 
also, are all other foreigners—in fact, every- 
body except American Government civilian 
and military employees and their families. 

British employees in Saigon may bring 
guests—of all races—to their movies on Fri- 
day nights. 

ISOLATION OF THE COMMISSARY 

Then there is that fantastic horn of plenty, 

the American commissary. 
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“The commissary has done more to Isolate 
us here than any other one thing,” said a 
perceptive U.S. employee who's been in Sal- 
gon since 1955. ` 

“When the Americans first arrived in num- 
bers, 4 years ago, there was no commissary. 
American wives had to patronize the Viet- 
namese groceries and drug stores. Then the 
commissary was built. Now, the wives and 
husbands go there and let their servants do 
any other necessary shopping. 

“I've actually heard women brag that they 
haven't been in downtown Saigon for 6 
months. Not only has the blending process 
stopped, but also the local merchants are 
plenty unhappy, to say the least.“ 

But perhaps the greatest American bid 
for the il will of all nationalities and classes 
in Saigon has been our house and apartment 
rental policy. 

GENEROUS RENT POLICY 


All U.S. employees here are provided quar- 
ters rent free. Uncle Sam picks up the tab, 
leasing apartments and villas for his wards 
at a sucker price. 

Here is a typical sample: 

Mr. G is an American Government em- 
ployee. He and his wife have no children. 
Our Government leases for them a four-room 
apartment for $300 a month. 

By contrast, an American businessman 
and his wife, paying their own rent, have a 
slightly nicer a ent in a more con- 
venient neighborhood for which they pay 
$180 a month—or $1,440 a year less. 

Actually, that $300-a-month figure is quite 
modest. Many American Government fami- 
les here enjoy homes and villas that cost 
U.S. taxpayers upward of $600 a month. 
These rents are not paid with so-called 
counterpart funds, either, but with plasters 


purchased by U.S. dollars from the U.S. 
Treasury. 


What rankles the people of Saigon, 
though—from top-salaried private business 
leaders to lower middle-income Vietnamese 
wage earners—is that Uncle Sam's free- 
spending rental policy has caused a chain re- 
action that has skyrocketed virtually all 
rents. 

For instance, the couple with the $180- 
a-month apartment paid less than $100 be- 
fore the Americans came. A Vietnamese in- 
terpreter who used to pay $28 a month for 
his home now pays a staggering $62 and is 
in the clutches of the loan sharks as a result. 

Unlike the United States, Vietnam has had 
littlé inflation in the past 5 years, except for 
that of rentals. That, however, is a key item 
in the budget of the average Vietnamese city 
dweller. 

And on the subject of “hardship pay“: 

4 LIFE FRAUCHT WITH PERIL? 


Our State Department tells the folks back 
home that life in Vietnam Is so fraught with 
peril, discomfort, and expense that our brave 
bureaucrats must have handsome bonuses to 
compensate for their sacrifices. 

The fact is from the moment he boards 
£ US. plane, bound for 2 years in Saigon, the 
average Government worker enjoys more 
luxurious living and fewer tensions than 90 
percent of his taxpaying fellow citizens will 
ever achieve, 

There is, indeed, tension and hardship— 
among the Vietnamese and espeically outside 
of Saigon. But at least 90 percent of the 
Americans never leave Saigon overnight. 

For withstanding these “hardships,” all our 
Government civilians in Vietnam receive 
bonuses amounting to 20 percent of their 
base pay. 

In addition to this, to compensate for 
nonexistent “high cost of living,” an — Pn 
ried civilian receives $400 extra a year, while 
the family man draws $800 extra. 


WHAT “HIGH COST”? 


To a mile's taxicab ride costs about 
16 cents, including tip. Or you can travel 
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the same distance in a human-powered pedi- 
cab for less than a dime. 

Scotch whisky is available at the Navy- 
operated commissary (for Government em- 
ployees only) at $2 a quart. Even in civilian 
stores, it's under 65. Cigarettes at the com- 

are 10 cents a pack, 

An excellent steak dinner at the city's 
best restaurant is $4. Two can dine in a 
better than average cafe for that price. 

As for staples: Two bachelors I know 
each has a Vietnamese cook-housekeeper 
do all their grocery shopping. Each of them 
gives his cook the equivalent of 830 a month 
to buy the grub; each enjoys three delicious 
meals a day. In other words, food costs 
them $1 a day aplece—and the cook man- 
ages to feed herself out of this, too. 

Besides all this, every U.S. employee gets 
an apartment or home rent free, including 
utilities. 

Here, then, is how the typical civilian em- 
ploye is doing, financially: 

He receives $9,500 a year in base pay. 

To that is added $1,900 annually for hard- 
ships. 

Throw in another 6800 for his cost-of- 
living adjustment. 

Thus, his total comes to $12,200 a year— 
or $1,016 a month plus free rent and utili- 
tles. 

No wonder many workers remarked to me 
that, for once, they've been able to put away 
substantial savings while on duty in Viet- 
nam. 

Working conditions are pleasant and often 
leisurely. There is a 2-hour lunchtime siesta 
dally. Employees work Saturday mornings, 
but take Wednesday afternoons off. 

And in addition to all the standard Gov- 
ernment benefits, there are 20 official no- 
work holidays annualiy—including a 3-day 
layoff for the Vietnamese New Year and 
á day's rest on the anniversary of Confucius. 


Grant by Office of Naval Research to 
Oregon State College for Oceanography 
Research Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the past year there has come about an 
increasing public recognition of the vast 
importance of a field about which little 
is understood outside the realms of its 
scientific practitioners—that of oceanog- 
raphy. As a result of a comprehensive 
and fascinating report, “Oceanography 
1960 to 1970,” put out last February by 
the Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Science, further 
attention has been focused on the sub- 
ject, in this body and elsewhere. It was 
this week, however, that this field sud- 
denly took on a real, personal impor- 
tance to me, when it was announced that 
the Oregon State College Department of 
Oceanography had received ‘from the 
Office of Naval Research a $319,555 grant 
for purchase of a special oceanographic 
research vessel and expansion of its re- 
search and student-training programs. 
The grant comes to Oregon State College 
as a part of a national research project, 
under which funds are divided between 
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10 schools, located along the Nation's 
coastlines. 

It is therefore surprising that, in this 
age of reaching outward into space, we 
should know so little about the fascinat- 
ing, still faintly awesome depths of salt 
water which cover two-thirds of the sur- 
face of the earth, and the virtually un- 
fathomed landscapes at their bottom. 
While we spend vast sums of money and 
energy to keep up with or surpass our 
rivals in space technology, we often vir- 
tually ignore the wealth of information 
and possibilities for a better, safer life 
which lie in the seas around us. Valuable 
knowledge about the forces acting on the 
earth, shaping its surface; new ways to 
feed a fast-growing world population; a 
degree of control by man over his old 
and oftentimes malicious enemy, the 
weather; new uses of the ocean and 
oceangoing vessels in the Nation's enor- 
mous network of defense: all these pos- 
sibilities lie just out of reach, to be 
grasped and changed into realities by 

research such as that to be done at Orè- 
gon State College and in nine other insti- 
tutions under the Navy grant. 

Commendations are due to the Office 
of Naval Research for its work in formu- 
lating such a program and in securing 
the funds to put it into practice. They 
are due, in addition, to Oregon State 
College, and to Dr. Wayne V. Burt, head 
of the oceanography department there 
for their interest in this vital subject as 
well as for having built the kind of edu- 
cational institution and department 
which merit such a grant from our Naval 
Department. 

The information released by Oregon 
State College following its receipts of 
this grant follows. Iask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the release 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON Srare CoLLEGE Gets $319,555 To 
Srupr Ocean, Buy RESEARCH Boat 

OREGON State COLLEGE:—A. $319,555 grant 
has been received by Oregon State College 
from the Office of Naval Research to triple 
basic oceanography research on Oregon's 
coastal waters and to purchase a special $250,- 
000 Ocean research vessel. 

The boat will be a specially designed and 
equipped floating laboratory that will permit 
Oregon State College oceanographers to probe 
the depths of the ocean and explore the 
Ocean floor off Oregon. 

It will be approximately 75 feet long with 
quarters for 12 to 15 scientists and crew- 
members. It will be built to order with the 
construction contract to be awarded on bids 
and with completion expected within a year. 
Newport will be the home port. 

Part of the special equipment will include 
powerful winches that will permit the scien- 
tists to take ocean floor samples of sediment 
and marine life and to take water samples 
at depths down to 2 miles. 

Dr. Wayne V. Burt, head of the oceandgra- 
phy department, sald the boat will be the key 
to unlocking the unknown of Oregon's ocean 
area. 

Up until now, Oregons’ offshore region has 
been left blank on many detailed oceanogra- 
phy maps of the Pacific coast waters because 
so little research has been done, he pointed 
out. 

Burt himself started the first extensive 
studies of Oregon's 350 miles of coastal 
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water—fourth longest coastline of any State 
When he joined the Oregon State College 
Staff in 1954. Since then, he has worked on 
Studies of tides, inlets, water temperature, 
Salinity, and oxygen content. In the 6 years, 
he has recetyed research grants totaling more 
than 875,000 including $25,000 during the 
Past year. * 

Next year under the new grant, $69,555 
will be used to expand and intensify the 
Tesearch program. 

The grant is part of a vast new 10-year 
national program of research in waters sur- 
rounding the United States. Oregon State 
College is one of the 10 institutions proposed 
by Office of Naval Research-to conduct the 
Studies and to assist in training vitally 
needed oceanographers; The 10 schools are 
Strategically located slong the east and west 
Coasts and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The 10-year program is aimed at providing 
basic information about deep ocean areas, 
and waters, the coastal shelf, and the ocean 
floor around the United States. 


88 of Pioneer Day in State of 
Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. ; Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
Which I have prepared in connection with 
the annual observance in a great part of 
Idaho of Pioneer Day—the anniversary 
of the arrival of Brigham Young and his 
ormon pioneers at Salt Lake. 
There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 


nat l$ 112 years ago this afternoon that 

} sham Young, leading a train of wagons, 

Soked out upon the valley of the grent Salt 

u thet told his Latter-Day Saints, This 
© place,” 

These simple words marked the end of a 
and n mile trek ncross the Great. Plains 
Spe the Rocky Mountains, as the Mormons 
‘ie aoe away from the persecution they had 
religt the Enst, und set out to establish their 
hate ous community free from bigotry and 


Today, 
commun} 
Of Pione 


in Utah and many parts of Idaho, 
840 join in the annual observance 

Day. commemorating the arriyal 
ton Brigham Young party, Major celebra- 
tanti e being held, including parades, pag- 
Todeos dramas, special addresses, and even 
Morme These are proper accolades, for the 
Which Fs did more than found a colony in 
dom. ey could enjoy their religious free- 


em Young hag been called the great - 
itunes 8 in our country’s history, be- 
*Urroundi sent Mormons into all the areas 
the a ng the Great Salt Lake, pioneering 
Where cultural empire that now flourishes 
Of ga festa there was only a vast expanse 
hoen eae Indeed, it was Marmon pio- 
own 8 O founded the first settlement in my 
and Pore of Idaho at Fort Lemhi in 1855— 
they fo ough it was later abandoned, in 1860, 
in 1 n the first permanent settlement 
was nam, at Franklin, ‘This frontier Village 
thiginish ed for Franklin D. Richards, a dis- 
z ed Mormon pioneer. During thelr 
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first year at Franklin, the settlers built a 
344-mile admitting the waters of 
Maple Creek to their 10-acre farm tracts, and 
thus also launched the first major irrigation 
effort in the State. 

Not only, of course, had the Mormons 
moved in and begun the early development 
of southestern Idaho, but they also turned 
the barren area near the Great Salt Lake 
into a green and prosperous countryside; 
here, too, they built one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in America, The State of Utah was 
thus being born, 

Today, we in Idaho pay our respects to 


_Brigham Young and his valiant western 


plonéers, conscious that their decision to at- 
tain religious freedom in the untamed wil- 
derness brought civilization and progress to 
much of our State. The words which Brig- 
ham Young spoke as he crossed a mountain 
range and looked down upon an uninhabited 
and desolately beautiful land, have rung 
down through the corridors of time as the 
epitome of discovery and journey’s end. 
Truly, this was the place. 
* 


Proposed Exemption of Small Coal Mines 
From Mandatory Compliance With 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
hearings this week on three bills, S. 743, 
S. 1562, and S. 2403, proposing to amend 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act with 
respect to the present exemption granted 
small coal mines from mandatory com- 
pliance with certain provisions of the 
law. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
on Thursday, July 23, published an ex- 
cellent editorial treating an important 
facet of the proposal to completely re- 
peal the exemption. I commend it to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor the editorial, entitled What 
John L. Really Wants Is the Death of 
Small Mines.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

War Joun L. REMA Wants Is THE DEATH 
OF SMALL MINES 

John L. Lewis and JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
matched wits and lung power in a Senate 
hearing Tuesday, debating the merits of the 
Federal mine-safety bill) It wns not an 
especially enlightening discussion. John L., 
as usual, was louder. Senator Coopen made 
more sense. 

The bill which they discussed 18, ns legisla- 
tors love to say, “just a simple little bill" 
that would do nothing but drive the small 
mine operator out of business. It would do 
this hy requiring little mines, even those em- 
ploying 15 or fewer men, to meet the same 
safety standards as the huge, mechanized 
mines, including the installation and opera- 
tion of equipment that large mines need 
and can afford but which little mines neither 
need nor can pay for, 
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Amine extending a few hundred yards into 
a hillside does not always need the extensive 
ventilation and electrical equipment of a 
mine whose openings run for miles under- 
ground. And a small family mine that pro- 
duces a few hundred tons of coal a day can- 
not support the cost of safety equipment that 
is easily supported by a large mine. 

John L., eyebrows flashing, voice thunder- 
ing and heart bleeding for the imperiled coal 
miner, waved statistics before the senators to 
prove that the small mines are death traps, 
operated by profit-greedy monsters eager to 
fatten on the blood of helpless miners. The 
facts, however, are not so simple, and the 
statistics of mine safety can be used to show 
that there are more injuries and fatalities 
per ton of coal produced In the small mines. 
But statistics also show that there are fewer 
fatalities in the small mines per man-hour 
worked. 

But these figures, like the whole argument 
over mine safety and mine inspection stand- 
ards, nre pretty much a smokescreen. No 
one wants to permit unsafe mine operation. 
Certainly John Cooper does not, and when 
John L, Lewis accuses him of the “cruci-_ 
fixion” of miners’ hopes, the mine boss is be- 
ing ridiculous as well as unfair, And though 
some Kentucky mine operators do their in- 
dustry a disservice by their short-sighted 
attempts to get legislative permission to use 
black powder in the mines, most of them 
have long since learned the economic value 
of modern safety methods, and few of them 
object to safety procedures that make sense 
for their operations, 

But despite Mr. Lewis's breast-beating, 
safety for miners is a minor issue in this 
argument. The object of this bill—and the 
object of Mr. Lewis, the United Mine Workers 
of America, and the loose organization of 
railroads and large coal producers that have 
joined in the attempt to pass such legisla- 
tion—is the eradication of the small mines 
of America. This is what the fighting is 
really about. It may be that Senator 
Crank, who introduced the bill, does not 
know this. But that is the actual purpose 
of the bill, and John L. would do himself 
and his cause credit by admitting it. 

John L. has been trying for the past 15 
years to get rid of the small mines. He tried 
it with the wartime measures that required 
union wage scales of all companies selling 
coal to the Government. He tried it with 
the Walsh-Healy Act which restricted gov- 
ernmental coal purchases to companies pay- 
ing the golng wage, which happened to be 
the union scale. He tried it last year with 
his new contract that forbids companies 
holding UMW contracts to handle coal pro- 
duced in nonunion mines. And he is trying 
it now with this mine-safety bill that will 
drive 80 percent of the small mines out of 
business. 

There can be good arguments made for 
putting the small mines out of operation. 
Most of them are uneconomic, Few can pay 
union wages. Few of them can afford all 
the modern, efficient safety equipment that 
mines should have. The fact that they hire 
a lot of men at low wages has an adverse 
effect on area economy. Few of them can 
afford mechanization that makes work 
Ughter and safer for the miners. 

The big, efficient mines can pay better, 
operate more safely and still make more 
profit. It might well be better for the na- 
tional economy if only the big mines sur- 
vived. Certainly It would be better for John 
L. Lewis. Big mines produce a lot of coal 
using few miners, and that is just what John 
L. wants. It means that his union gets a 
40-cent per ton royalty on the coal pro- 
duced, and has fewer miners to provide with 
hospitalization, strike benefits, and pensions 
from the treasury that the royalty. builds. 

But this is reckoning without two fac- 
tors—the miners who work in the small 
mines and the communities that depend on 
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them. Today half of all American miners 
are employed in small operations, Eastern 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, southwestern 
Virginia, and western West Virginia would 
be crushed economically if the small mines 
were abolished. Mechanization and the 
drop in the coal market have already put 
thousands of miners in each of these areas 
out of work, and have produced in all four 
sections a state of serious and chronic de- 
pression. If Mr. Lewis has his way, this 
safety bill will close more mines, put more 
miners out of work and deepen the depres- 
sion of the coalfields. 

That is what the shouting is all about, 
John L.'s oratory to the contrary. And for 
that reason, it is good to see Senator COOPER 
fighting for a milder bill that will put the 
small mine in a separate category when it 
comes to safety inspections, and grant the 
Small miner at least a temporary lease on 
life, 


Our Commonwealth of Puerto Rico— 
Seventh Anniversary—Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr: Speaker, we 
congratulate Mr. Fernós-Isern, colleague 
and Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico upon the great progress effected by 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
establishing its governmental functions 
in accordance with public law passed 
in 1950 by the 8lst Congress. Saturday, 
July 25, is the seventh anniversary of 
this given right to enter that compact 
with the United States—an enjoyment 
of certain self-governing authority with 
those limits necessary for the function- 
ing of a continuing resposibility of our 
Government, 

The Puerto Ricans were overjoyed to 
be counted as Americans and have re- 
flected their satisfaction by assuming 
every responsibility of citizenship. 

Her economy has prospered and her 
people have raised their living stand- 


ards in conformity with American tra- 


dition. 

The people have entered occupational 

pursuits through the expansion of man- 
ufacturing and mercantile interests—so 
that agriculture is no longer the sole 
activity for employment. 
- The Puerto Rican Legislative Assem- 
bly functions similarly to those of our 
States operating in the same jurisdic- 
tional areas. 

We may predict that the next State 
to be admitted might well be the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Iam proud to number among my close 
friends in Chicago a great number of 
our citizens of Puerto Rican ancestry. 
They are outstanding in their activity 
in all community matters. Their con- 
tribution to the economy through indus- 
try and other pursuits are stimulating 
to the common effort of every American 
to better his or her station in life. 

Puerto Ricans would have had to make 
many more difficult sacrifices to realize 
their present status if it were not for 
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the zealous activity and persistent ef- 
forts of our own Commissioner, Mr. FER- 
NÓS-ISERN. -He fought so valiantly for 
the passage of the public act establish- 
ing the Commonwealth. 

We are happy to celebrate with our 
loyal fellow citizens of Puerto Rico this 
their seventh anniversary of their em- 
bracement as a Commonwealth and her 
acceptance as a governmental unit in the 
circle of the United States of America. 
May God preserve us to protect and 
guard over our cradle of American free- 
dom—Puerto Rico. 


Grandeur of the State of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, few 
States have a more colorful and vivid 
landscape than my native State of Ore- 
gon, which this year commemorates 100 
years of membership in the Union. The 
July 12 issue of the Eugene, Oreg., Reg- 
ister-Guard has published a vivid and 
expressive editorial entitled, “Seeing the 
‘Out-Backs’ in Oregon.” I rarely have 
read anything which so synthesizes the 
appeal of the Oregon outdoors and of 
the Oregon people. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this colorful editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEEING THE OVUr- Backs“ IN OREGON 

Oregon, even in the centennial year is 
more than a big exposition in Portland, 
more than miles of freeway ribbon and 
more than the mountains, beaches, and re- 
sorts that attract the tourists. Oregon is 
also miles and miles of land, often inhos- 
pitable land, and scores of little towns, 
struggling streams and reminders of the 
farm, forest, and mine from when commeth 
our strength. 

To see this the tourist, especially in the 
centennial year, would be well advised to 
avoid the highways and to take to the back 
roads. That way he'll see another Oregon, 
but a very real one. Such was our oppor- 
tunity a few days ago, driving from the 
northeast corner to Eugene on roads that 
are bypassed by those in a hurry, We found 
the other Oregon. 

Oregon is a ghost town, a town that once 
had a bright future—before the gold ran out 
and before the big fire of 1917. Now it's a few 
houses, a country store, acres of vacant lots 
and a rusting iron safe, its door agape and 
its interior empty of the treasure that once 
poured into the building that burned. 

Oregon is a ditch, 100 miles long, built by 
Chinese hired to grub out gold. Oregon is 
piles of tailings, rock mounds which will 
puzzle archaeologists thousands of years 
hence. 

Oregon is scenery right out of a western 
movie, Oregon la Zane Grey country. 

Oregon is a combination restaurant, bar, 
and card parlor, What kind of soup is it?” 
The wife of the proprietor looks carefully 
into the pot and replies, “Chicken noodle— 
now.” Men in big hats fondle stacks of 
Silver as cards appear and reappear on the 
green covered table. The dealer wears an 
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eyeshade. The question: “Isn't gambling 
illegal over here?“ and the answer: Sure, 
but who's going to make a pinch?” 

Oregon is bad road, road with rocks in the 
middle and road almost barricaded by fallen 
logs. Oregon is low gear stuff, washboardy, 
dusty. Beside the road is sagebrush, snakey 
looking stuff that prompts the traveler to 
look before he steps. 

Oregon is a motel with a missing pro- 
prietor. Where is the motel man? “He's 
out on the firetruck. Barn afire. Green 
hay. He'll be back after a bit.“ An hour 
and a half later he returns, dirty, hot, and 
mad. “Missed my TV program,” he explains. 

Oregon is multicolored rimrock rising 
above brow. hills. The hills shade to brown 
from the rich green that means either a 
stream or irrigation. And on the green mat 
are black cattle, healthy looking beasts. 

Oregon is two girls at a restaurant in 
Fossil. “My motto used to be ‘See the 
world,’ says one, “but no more. It's too 
wild up there, way too wild. Now my motto 
is ‘No place like home.’ They can keep Con- 
don,” Condon is 21 miles from Fossil. 

Oregon is old John Silvertooth at his com- 
bination store-saloon-barbership-museum at 
Antelope. “Centennial? We celebrate the 
centennial here eyery day. Have for years.” 

Oregon is a Cadillac in the driveway of a 
lonely ranchhouse, a house that must have 
cost many thousand dollars and that is miles 
from its nearest neighbor. And Oregon is a 
deserted hut, long abandoned by a family 
which was displaced by industrial agricul- 
ture. 

Oregon is car bodies beside the road, so 
far from a town that the metal is not worth 
hauling back for Junk. And Oregon is “Jesus ` 
Saves” signs. - 

Oregon is a service station proprietor who 
notices the rock hammers in the car and who 
invites the tourists into the backroom to see 
the pretty rocks he found—an agate as big 
as a ham and a beautiful limb cast. It's not 
polite to ask where he found them. But the 
tourists are welcome to look. 

Oregon is TV aerials in the middle of no- 
where, schoolhouses in remote valleys, and 
gas pumps in the most unlikely places. A 
tourist could lack a bed, lack a meal, but even 
in the back country he is never more than 
20 or 30 miles from a gas pump. 

Is there a place without a rodeo? Is there 
one where they don't elect a queen? Keep 
looking. Try what the Australians call the 
“out back.“ It’s a refreshing view of a 
State too few of us have ever really examined. 


Will the United States Have To Shoot 
Down Zeros? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Sunday, July 12, 1959, 
carried an article concerning the efforts 
of the present French Government to 
restore the franc to respectability by the 
process of dropping two zcros from 
old denominations, 

This would be almost humorous if the 
reasons which brought about the action 
were not so tragic. For those of us who 
are inclined to smile smugly with regard 
to this problem, may I say that it is not 
inconceivable that the American dollar 
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might one day become so inflated that 
a similar solution would have to be 
Sought. To those who wish to keep 
spending, spending, spending, I com- 
mend the reading of this article and I 
ask them: “Will you be the one to trim 
the zeros when the need arises?” 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that this 
article was brought to my attention by 
Mr. Martin T. Purtell, of Elmira, N.Y., 
who is “Mr. Democrat” in Chemung 
County, New York, but who is appar- 
ently appalled at the wild spending hab- 
its which many Members of his party 
have developed in recent years. 

The article follows: 


Turan Faancs—FRraNcE To START Irs CUR- 
RENCY Reropm BY Deterinc Two Zeros 
From Nores 

(By Robert Doty? 

Pants. — The first stage of an operation to 
sum down the French franc to an elegant. 
Svelte silhoutte one-hundrdeth of its for- 
mer bloated inflated self will get underway 
On Wednesday. 

At that time the Bank of France will start 

g the first currency overprinted with 
new denominations with two zeros stricken 

phen the unit value. Thus, the old 500- 

ranc note, for example, will be overprinted 

and thereby become a new 5-franc note. 

a The operation is going to demand a good 

eal of financial flexibility on the part of 

Pie? ae dealing in French money, and par- 
cularly the American tourist in France this 

summer 


B The purpose of the operation Is both prac- 
5 8 and psychological, with the emphasis 
8 latter. The principal practical rea- 
Pe for the change is to aline French cur- 
tons, More closely with those of this Na- 
2 most prosperous continental associates 
competitors, West Germany, Switzerland, 
and Belgium, 
tt it the new franc is finally enthroned 
wit be within hailing distance of parity 
and mee German deutsche mark, and Swiss 
nd Belgian francs, 
nontechnical terms, the operation con- 
tan of wringing the water out of French 
5 €y- The simplest way to picture it is as 
. of currency denominations, 
8 prices by 100. This means that a 
old fr will earn one new franc for each 100 
chan ancs he now receives, without any 
ge in his total purchasing power. 


Th NEW ISSUES 


8800 2. Present banknotes of 500, 1,000, 
Ton aces 10,000 franc denominations, this 
8 Wl begin to make their appearance 
men en Win be spread over several 
that 1775 bearing a red ink overprint stating 
10, 50 €y are now, respectively, worth 5, 
a and 100 new francs, 

ola 2 dollar which now buys 485 
bank e (the oficial rate of 493.7 minus 
Arnd and commissions) will pur- 
rency. francs, 85 centimes in the new cur- 
about deo will put the franc back just 
tury, a ere it was at the turn of the cen- 
Senger 855 a little more thun 20 cents United 
"3 Cent uccessive deyaluations over half 
dec ty had abased its value to a dismal 
te —.00202 of a dollar at the present 
me sath? Psychological factors come in. 
with ae. funny money was incompatible 
President dignity of the New France that 
© ats Charles de Gaulle is trying to lift 
in fore! 8 It niso was inconvenient 
Rance waeschange. It smacked of extrava- 
State by oth personal and governmental. 
5 sin Sp Were expressed in trillions and 
smaller th would acknowledge nothing 
terms. an the “milliard,” a billion in U.S. 
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Anyone in France who earned the equlv- 
alent of about $2,000 a year—that is, virtually 
evyeryone—was a millionaire but nobody had 
any respect for the unit of currency except 
in units of thousands, 

When the public has become accustomed 
to the overprinted bills, either at the end 
of 1959 or early In 1960, the second and third 
steps of the changeover will take place. 
The overprinted bill will give way to new 
ones having only the new franc value. The 
handsome engraving of Cardinal Richelieu, 
the present 1,000 franc ($2.05) note, will 
apear as the 10-franc note. The present 
500-franc note, with Victor Hugo depicted, 
will become 5 francs. 

Bearded King Henry IV will look out from 
a 50-franc instead of a 5,000-franc note and 
the young Napoleon will preside on the 100- 
franc (ex-10,000 franc) note. A new piece 
of currency, engraved originally as a 50,- 
000-franc denomination but never circulated 
may make its appearance as 500 new francs, 
with Molière, the great 17th century drame 
atist, on it, ö 

At about the same time, the new coinage 
will flow out of the mint. Heading the pro- 
cession will be a handsome, heavy silver 5- 
franc piece, 29 millimeters (slightly more 
than 1 inch) in diameter and weigh- 
ing 12 grams, that has the feel of real money 
and the approximate value of a dollar. In 
descending order will come a silver 2-franc 
piece, a nickel 1-franc piece and pieces of 
50 and 25 centimes (one new centime equals 
one old franc), in copper and nickel, and 10, 
5, 2, and 1 centimes, probably in aluminum. 

The implications of all this for French 
industry and trade are enormous. Every cal- 
culating machine and cash register in the 
country will haye to be altered to install a 
decimal point. Slots and release mech- 
anisms on coin-vending machines will have 
to be altered to the size and weight of the 
new coinage. Price tags, theater tickets, 
stock and bond certificates all must be re- 
printed, 

TOURIST VIEWPOINT 


And, as important as. anything, tourists 
must be reeducated. 

French authorities see two difficulties and 
and have taken steps to bypass both. The 
first is that some of the unscrupulous in 
French retail trade will try to parlay the 
overprint on the bills, tourist innocence and 
lack of French language ability into a profit- 
able con game. > 

To ward off such incidents, the Finance 
Ministry will see that visitors, upon enter- 
ing France, receive a brochure with pictures 
of ordinary money and the overprinted bills, 
with text in half a dozen languages explain- 
ing that both are of equal purchasing power 
and yalidity during the transitional period, 

A peril is that a tourist may encounter 
frustration in trying to pay in “old francs" 
for merchandise priced in “new francs", He 
may offer a shoe merchant, for example, & 
coin worth 100 old francs for a pair of shoes 
marked “100 new francs.” Feeling badly 
used when the merchant refuses this bar- 
gain” transaction the tourist is likely to 
return to his hotel to write a letter instruct- 
ing his congressman to vote against all fu- 
ture foreign aid bills and advocate with- 
drawal from the United Nations, 

To avold such misunderstandings, the 
Government has decreed that, during the 
transitional period, merchants who choose 
to advertise prices in “new francs” must 
have, on the same sign or ticket, the price 
in “old francs" as well. : 

DIFFICULT PERIOD 

In the short but inevitable period at the 
end of the year when old franc bills, over- 
printed bills and new denominattion bills, 
and both sets of coinage are all circulating 
together, everyone, tourist and native alike, 
will have to exercise constant vigilance to 
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make sure that they do not pay in new 
francs, and get their change in old francs. 

Finally, one bright young Ministry of- 
ficial foresaw, and foreclosed, a great oppor- 
tunity for swindlers in the changeover. In 
many cases, adjectives follow the nouns they 
modify in French. This meant that, on a 
check, a paper would normally have written, 
for example, “Dix Mille Francs Nouveaux” 
(Ten thousand francs new). 

But, the official anticipated, if this were 
the accepted form, it would be a permanent 
invitation to crooks to get hold of old checks 
written in old francs and simply forge the 
word “Nouveaux” after the word Francs.“ 
thereby increasing the face value of the 
check 100 times. 

The Ministry and the banks slammed the 
door on this potential racket by 
that the legal formula on checks should be 
“Nouveaux Francs.” This will make it im- 
possible to insert the forget word “Nou- 
veaux" between the numerals and the 
words Francs“ on an old check. 


Shortage of Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have receiver a letter from my good 
friend Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo, of 
Brooklyn, which I believe all of my col- 
leagues should read and consider care- 
fully. Dr. Maurillo is a regent of the 
State of New York and chairman of the 
committee on licenses, and as such no 
one can question his authority to speak 
with knowledge and understanding, 
He has written as follows: 

Dear FrANK: I read in the New York 
Times that hearings are being held in refer- 
ence to create a $50 million Institute of In- 
ternational Research within the National 
Institute of Health. May I make the fol- 
lowing comnient. 

Today we have millions of dollars (either 
privately or publicly donated) earmarked 
for research work in medicine which cannot 
be used because good, capable research men 
are not available. Many medical centers 
especially those in very large cities, are mak- 
ing attractive offers to obtain doctors who 
can do good research work but so far they 
have had little success. This dedicated in- 
divi is very scarce. 

If this $50 million is to be used for the 
purpose of hiring foreign trained research 
doctors, that I am in favor of the bill. But 
I am sure the intent of the bill is to Include 
our own American research men which we 
do not have. ; 

The people of the United States want a 
congressional committee to investigate. 
Why? 

A. There is a shortage of 25,000 to 40,000 
general practitioners. 

B. There is a shortage of 10,000 to 15,000 
specialists. : 

C. There is & shortage of 2,500 to 5,000 
dedicated research doctors and teachers. 

D, More than 8,000 top grade students (in 
upper third of their class) are refused ad- 
mission to medical colleges each year. 

E. Why 85 medical colleges in the United 
States limit the number of admissions to 
less than 8,000 a year, 7 

Therefore why not use $49 million for this 
International Research Institute and use $1 
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million for a thorough investigation for our 
eeds 


Don. 


I might add that on April 15, 1959, T 
reintroduced H.R. 6417, which would 
provide for the establishment of a com- 
mission to study the shortage of doctors 
of medicine in the United States. In 
view of Mr, Maurillo’s statements, I be- 
lieve it warrants favorable consideration. 


The Congressional Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial about the Recorp itself, 
which was published in the Oregon 
Journal of Portland on July 15, 1959. 
The title of the editorial is “Let It 
Really Be a Record.” I heartily indorse 
and subscribe to the theme of the edi- 
torial which emphasizes that drastic 
changes and amendments should not be 
permitted in the record of Senate debate 
after that debate has occurred on the 
floor of the Senate. 

This editorial supports, by inference, 
a resolution to forbid substantive changes 
in the record of Senate debate, which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLotr) and I sponsored 
during the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler Ir Reatty Be A RECORD 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp has been the 
subject of considerable discussion by Ore- 
gon’s editors in recent weeks and much of 
the comment has dealt with the Appendix. 

According to the UPI's Frank Eleazer, some 
17,000 have been printed so far in 
1959 and of these 6,000 are Appendix. At the 
present printing cost rate of 514 cents per 
word, this makes a costly Appendix, particu- 
larly when the Appendix contains items that 
are rarely if ever presented on the floor of 
the House or Senate, and frequently have 
no bearing on legislation under considera- 
tion. 

The Appendix, despite the nature of its 
contents, comes under the heading of “Ex- 
tension of Remarks” and these remarks may 
be anything from a farm constituent’s favor- 
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ite cure for nervousness in hogs to a speech 
made at the opening of the Podunk County 
courthouse. 

The Eugene Register-Guard’s remarks that 
much of this material is “guf brought a 
reply from CHARLES O. Porter, Representa- 
tive from Oregon's Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

He says, in effect, that many of the inser- 
tlons, while they may be self-serving in some 
cases, frequently are valuable. Porter then 
adds, “If the words mrake good sense to me 
by pointing up a new approach or backing 
me up in an opinion or heralding a beauty 
of Oregon or the district, I believe it is good 
Appendix material: * * * Much of what T 
read I find interesting, helpful, often im- 
portant. Not ‘guff’ at all, but the fabric of 
our legislative process, reflecting both 
strengths and weaknesses but always demon- 
strative of the unmatched worth of our 
democratic processes.” 

Comment on this statement, the Medford 
Mail Tribune grants that much of the Recorp 
may be waste but says, If the Recorp—un- 
wieldly, verbose, and overweight, as it is, can 
in some measure assist in the legislating pro- 
cess, and in keeping open the lines of com- 
munication between Representatives and 
constituents, then it is worth its cost, which 
is, after all, only a tiny fraction of the other 
costs of Government.” 

In the main, we go along with the Mail 
Tribune, and would oppose any drastic cut- 
ting. But we do have our own pet gripe. 
This applies not to the Appendix so much 
as it does to the Recor itself. 

At best it is tough reading, but there 
would be consolation if there were assurance 
that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was in fact 
a record. Too often Capital news reporters’ 
versions of what goes on on the floors of Con- 
gress and what the Recorp says have little 
similarity. 

This occurs because Congressmen have the 
privilege of editing their remarks before they 
appear in the Recorp. This editing some- 
times results in an almost complete change 
in meaning. 

If there is to be a record of congressional 
doings, then let it be a record in fact as 
well as in name. Then there would be real 
justification for the Recorp, despite its high 
cost. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at.a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shell be made 
e (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


July 24, 1959 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes Is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Successful Firing of the Corvus Missile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN OF TEXAS 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Proxy JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
se the Navy recently announced the 
of sup firing—on its very first test 
new Corvus missile. 
report was particularly gratify- 
ing to ma for two reasons: a 
a Texan, I am able to point out 
Fag this new missile was developed in 
51 g Star State; and successful com- 
vic On of the test marks another ad- 
eet the defense technology of our 
Pr agi supersonic missile was suc- 
0 ully flown at the Pacific Range Test 
Ee at Point Mugu, Calif. 
air easy describes the Corvus as an 
~bo-surface missile to be used by 
atten ed aircraft and is designed to 
z heavily defended areas, including 
ee ships.” 
Yes e Dallas Morning News of July 19, 
an seared a story, by Clardy McCul- 
Cor etailing further information on the 
ti Pipes Because of the Corvus’ poten- 
Nati Portance to the defense of our 
diss X 5 consent that 
of the 5 printed in the Appendix 
ere being no objection, the article 
was ordered ; 
as follows: to be printed in the Recorp, 
New Temco Misst Is UnveILep BY Navy 
mcs (By Clardy McCullar) 
wary Renee Corvus soared to success on its 
some of 8 firing Saturday and shot away 
Hee e secrecy shrouding it. 
ot Cory avy made public the first picture 
ame us, and following today's rule of 
theca 8 the handsomer a missile the 
as In adiy it ts, Corvus is at least as lethal 
pear Johansson's right hand, 
wings Bh ir in the picture are little stub 
flies lx ch show that Corvus is no ballistic 
pies @ cannon shell) bird. And the 
3 highly swept, showing that Corvus 
(Ths > very high rate of speed indeed. 
Corvus te Jabpretes news release said 
Cory Supersonic, faster than sound.) 
as: VS was described in the news release 


"A liquid 


Propellant rocket powered, alr- 
3 Missile of a size 7 used by 
tack heavil pepe Tt is designed to at- 
face ships. efended areas, including sur- 


C 
O el del its first test from the Navy's 
carrler- Bg 3 Douglas“ speedy, long-range, 
Calit., over attack bomber, off Point Mugu, 
Center. the Pacific Missile Range Test 
I. Nevin Pall 
Tem ey, senior vice president of 
co Aircraft Corp. of Dallas, told the News 


ti aa 
‘At Corvus’ creators decided 2 years ago 
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that the missile's first test would go without 
a hitch—just as if it were a new airplane. 

Although no size figures were given, Cor- 
vus is thought to be about as big a load as 
the Skylark can lift. It is thought to be 
about 15 feet long. 

Its description as an attack missile for 
heavily defended areas, including surface 
ships means that Corvus is a long-range 
missile which can be fired hundreds of miles 
from the target. Its wings and tail fins, 
operated by some sort of guidance system, 
would steer it right to the target. 

This would put it in the class with the 
Bold Orion, which some Alr Force strategists 
say will replace the ICBM (intercontinental 
ballistics missile.) 


Address of Hon. Gale W. McGee, of Wyo- 
ming, Before the National Association 
of State Agencies for Surplus Prop- 
erties Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
speech given by my colleague, the Hon- 
orable Gare W. McGee, junior Senator 
from Wyoming, on June 24, before the 
National Association of State Agencies, 
meeting in Grand Teton National Park, 
Wyo: - 

Pater McGee has shown, in his short 
time as a Member of this body, intelli- 
gence, foresight, and the ability to cut 
to the heart of a problem. Perhaps the 
beauty of the Tetons has inspired him 
further—for this speech on the vital need 
for truth and new ideas shows breadth 
of vision, He brings into perspective the 
image America must present to the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world. 

I hope my colleagues will all find time 
to read his remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GALE W, MCGEE, 
SENATOR Frost WYOMING, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AGENCIES FOR 
SURPLUS PROPERTIES CONVENTION, JACKSON 
LARE LODGE, GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK, 
Wro. June 24, 1959 
I didn't realize that you had been in 

session so long this afternoon that you had 

to stand for relief. Believe me, I appreciate 
that. You know that does a freshman’s 
heart a world of good because a freshman 
doesn't receive great respect back there in 
this new game in which I am now & partici- 

t: and so when I can come out here and 
live it up and then be accorded a standing 
ovation, it's great for one’s morale. 


Indeed I am proud of all the States that 
you have associated me with, although I 
to suspect that you were talking 
about a sort of interstate bum who was just 
one step ahead of a dissatisfied employer 
from time to time. Anybody who is en- 
titled to claim so many States for residence 
is automatically suspect. We had to leave 
Nebraska because we couldn't find a climate 
of opinion there that was receptive to mine. 
They still don’t receive some of my ideas 
well, although my mother maintains a 
beachhead there in the Interest of the fam- 
ily. But she has to be a Republican Com- 
mitteewoman in order to do that. 

Colorado—Loraine and I did spend our 
honeymoon in Colorado. It’s a very wonder- 
ful place. They have beauty but it's com- 
mercialized beauty. They don't have the 
naked, raw, rugged beauty such as you look 
out upon from the window of this hotel and 
enjoy. 

Unfortunately, the commercialists have 
invaded our lands in Wyoming, too, and we 
who truly love the West and love it for its 
native beauty secretly resent this intrusion 
of civilization which is changing the face of 
our country. As a public oficial, of course, 
I have a moral obligation to becken to all 
to come on because the more tourists we 
can attract in the summertime, the more 
prosperity we can enjoy. But the hard 
truth of the matter is that really down in- 
side, where it counts, we wish you'd all stay 
home and leave our fishing alone, 

We have long since, now these last few 
weeks, discovered the real definition of 
capital punishment. Capital punishment 
can be defined as that necessity which calls 
for some of us to have to live in Washington 
in the summertime—and it is real capital 
punishment. You don't know what the 
contrast is until you make that overnight 
jump from the hot, steamy streets of Wash- 
ington, where the humidity is always high, 
where the thermometer is in the nineties, 
out here to God's open spaces where the 
sky is blue and the space is unlimited and 
the air is fresh. We never come home to 
this without wondering why in the world 
we should go back, Yet there is something 
that draws us back, that electric something 
which I guess, infects many of us. It has 
nothing to do with the time spent; it has to 
do with the commitment to participate in 
decision making. That, whatever else you 
may say about it, does make a difference, 
and I think it is that which buoys you up 
and keeps you going in the U.S, Senate. 

When I was in the teaching business, as 
I was for 22 years until a year ago just 
about now, there existed in that profession 
a sense of rank and seniority. I remember 
when I was in the graduate school in Colo- 
rado and then at the University of Chicago 
really resenting a little bit the instructors 
on the staff because I thought they were 
snobs and looked down their noses at us 
poor graduate students trying to struggle 
along. I was determined then and there to 
get into the professoring business and see 
what it was like to look down upon the 
unfortunates below me, I got to be an 
instructor at Nebraska Wesleyan University 
and then discovered, only too late, that in- 
structors didn't amount to anything because 
there were assistant professors, associate 
professors, and, finally, full professors who 
towered over them; After a dedicated career 
of suffering and sacrifice and by outliving 
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some others, I rose through the ranks and 
got clear to the top as a full professor. I 
thought that we had it made then, only to 
discover that in the educational profession, 
in which many of us here are interested, 
there has not emerged a hierarchy over all 
that we call administration and adminis- 
trators. ‘That seemed so hopelessly frustrat- 
ing to me that I thought it was time to get 
out of the business. I wanted some simple 
employment that would be a little easier go- 
ing In which rank played a lesser part, and I 
applied for a job with the Senate of the 
United States. For reasons beyond my con- 
trol and due to the rationale of the citizens 
of Wyoming, I got the job. Now, as a result, 
I have gotten into the worst kind of rank 
situation. I don't suppose there's any instil- 
tution in the world which is so rank con- 
scious or where seniority plays such a tre- 
mendous part in the thinking of the par- 
ticipants. 

In the group of us who did descend on 
Washington last November, there were 18 
new Senators, all of them with my political 
faith. We thought we were so numerous 
that we'd take the place by storm and that 
all these fetishes about seniority—who was 
the oldest and who represented what in 
what order down the line—would be de- 
stroyed by numbers, by mass impact. But 
we didn't reckon with the Senate of the 
United States and its traditions, and, upon 
arrival there, we discovered our best inten- 
tions were stymied by the depth of the tra- 
dition and the inveterate dedication to 
seniority. The result was that they had a 
rule for every one of us. The Senate is 
sacred in its belief that no two Senators 
I don't care which two Senators they are 
can ever be absolute equals. There is a 
niche for each, 98 of them, and each takes 
his place beneath those who outrank him, 

Well, it was then I learned the hard way 
that in order to break up this gang of 18 
new freshmen, they were going to allot us 
our places, and they had a special place—a 
special precedence—for all former members 
of the House of Representatives. That in- 
volved 9 or 10 of our gang—quite a portion. 
And then they had a second order of prece- 
dence for anybody who had been a former 
Governor of his State. That took three or 
four more, but it still left four of us who 
stood shoulder to shoulder, exactly the same 
height, and that's when the resourcefulness 
of the Senate, naturally, came into play. 
They resurrected a couple of old precedents 
which had not been used since before the 
Civil War which dictated the separation of 
the remaining four who thought they were 
equal. They decided they could separate 
us according to the year in which our State 
had been admitted to the Union. Well, the 
passengers aboard the Mayflower didn't quite 
make it to Wyoming. Very little of the sca 
washed the shores of this wonderful State. 
In fact, we didn’t come into the Union until 
1890, and so we were way, way down that 
Ust. Even with this ruling, however, the 
final status of two of us was not resolved. 
Two States came into the Union in 1890 and 
that created a tle they couldn't break until 
they found another old beat-up rule which 
said that in such a case seniority would be 
astermined by alphabetical order of States. 
Well, consult the list of States and you'll 
sce that Wyoming is quite a ways down. 
In fact, there is no whicher than Wyom- 
ing in the alphabet, So, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, today you are looking at No. 98. One 
consolation about it is that it leaves us no 
direction to go but up and that's hopeful. 
And they assure me back there that the 
longer I'm around, the better I will think of 
seniority and that I will temper my views 
as the years pass. 

Tt is genuinely refreshing to me, under 
all of these circumstances, to come here and 
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talk to you. You have been having your 
seminars; you have had your old pros bat- 
ting away at each other; you are going to 
have them some more, I don't know any- 
thing about surplus property problems ex- 
cept Iam for you. I was told to say that 
‘so that you'd know I was dedicating my 
efforts in your behalf and, rest assured, if 
you tell me what those efforts are, I will. 
I happen to believe in the people who 
brought me out here. That's the only rea- 
son I'm here. And I firmly believe in the 
line that you're trying to hold—making 
available some of the surplus materials for 
schools and in the educational field. It 
would be dishonest for me not to say that 
very bluntly and forthrightly. 

I want to talk to you today about an area 
quite far removed in one way from the pro- 
fessional concern which has collected you 
here this week and particularly this after- 
noon—a topic that’s quite far removed from 
the minds of all too many Americans today. 
It is the parts of the world which we have 
for generations taken for granted and con- 
tinually ignore. I am speaking of the so- 
called underdeveloped regions of the globe. 
They are not totally unrelated with the prob- 
lem that you are, on the domestic front, con- 
cerned with here—surplus properties. If I 
were to say to you that tomorrow, not the 
day after tomorrow, not the 21st century, 
but tomorrow, the whole vibrance of the 
world will be coming from the heartbeat of 
Asia and Africa; not from Washington; not 
from London; not from Paris or Rome, but 
from Asia and Africa, it would be sufficient 
to suggest the new focus which we are very 
slow to make a part of American thinking. 


Take a cross section of the people of to- 
morrow, the people now that are between 
adolescence and middle age—that is 10 years 
older than I am, I always say—take a cross 
section of all the people of the world who 
lie between the ages of 12 or 13 and 50 and 
who make up tomorrow's world. They will 
be determining our future policies. Take 
such a cross section and it's made up some- 
thing like this. On the basis of a sampling 
of 100 to reflect that cross section, 6 of them 
would be from the United States and Canada; 
another 5 or 6 of them would be from Latin 
America—our neighbors to the south; 7 or 
8 of them would come from the Soviet 
Union—Russia; perhaps 9 from Africa; 15 
or 16 of them would come from Western 
Europe and non-Russian Europe; and 56 of 
them—56, I repeat—would come from Asia. 
There is your world of tomorrow. Yet, in 
our own concept, we don’t go much beyond 
the shores of the Atlantic, and might I say 
$o you very frankly, as a former student of 
history, that the Atlantic age of history is 
already on the downgrade. And we pretend 
to be the leaders of the world. We are talk- 
ing about a world that we are still fighting 
over—the world of World War II. That's 
what got us down in the 1930's when we were 
still trying to stay out of World War I, 
wasn't it? Now we are trylng to correct 
some of the mistakes of World War II. All 
too few of us are asking about tomorrow and 
worrying about where we are going. 

Now, I want to talk to you for the next 
few minutes about some aspects of the Amer- 
ican concept. toward the reet of the worid 
which I think are fundomental if we are to 
create a sound American policy position that 
will lead not only to our survival but to our 
survival under circumstances that are ame- 
nable to the kind of life which we associate 
with a free society, 

I will say to you then, first of all, that 
above all the other concepts Americans must 
learn to believe in and to understand is 
the fact that people are different. We have 
undergone a number of exercises in which 
it has been our apparent intention to make 
little Americans out of everybody around 
the world. As President Elsenhower once 
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reminded us, we not only can’t make 
little Americans out of the world, but it 
would be a bad idea even if we could. Be- 
cause of the impact of World War II and, 
more important, because of some of the 
problems—if I may drag it in by the heels— 
caused by surplus property left over In 
some strange corners of the world after 
that confilct, we began to try to make lit- 
tle Americans out of everyone. 

In reality, however, I am talking about 
people's thinking, about their cultural hab- 
its, about their standards of value, about 
the things they belleve are important, the 
things which make a difference. Not every- 
body believes in skyscrapers, in jets, or in 
a bank account. People have different 
standards, 

I always remember the story that James 
Michener of South Pacific fame still tells. 
It happened when he was in Seoul during 
the Korean war, at the time of the second 
siege of the city of Seoul when the Com- 
munists had moved down from the north 
very rapidly and threatened to trap not only 
the garrisons but the people of the city. 
In that emergency, the American com- 
mander called in the city officials and said: 
“We haye very little evacuating material 
or means of evacuation available. We are 
caught unready. There is only one barge 
and it will accommodate about 100 people. 
Pick the 100 most important people of the 
city of Scoul, get them on the barge, and 
we will get them out so that they can save 
the city when it comes time to rebuild, But 
pick your key people.” The city govern- 
ment, the clty officials of Seoul, quickly con- 
vened and made their decision, and they | 
put on that barge for the évacuation the 
100 members of the Seoul Symphony Or- 
chestra. The American commander c 
a blue streak and called them “blankety- 
blank so and so UIliterates.“ 

But people are different. People have 
contrasting gets of values and we must 
understand that. 

I once heard the then General Eisenhower 
describe a similar experience in Africa dur- 
ing the north African campaign, When it 
was about finished, and there was a light 
weekend ahead, General Eisenhower was 
flown into the interior of Africa to view a 
special housing project that one American 
group had promoted. It was in a tribal 
area where the tribes had formerly been 
living in grass huts. General Eisenhower 
found there in a beautiful clearing in 4 
corner of the Belgian Congo, neat rows of 
little white Cape Cod cottages that the 
American benefactors had set up for them, 
and which had all of the plumbing con- 
veniences that you could desire. 

There was only one thing missing people. 
The houses were all empty. The gene! 
asked the chief escorting him around. 
“Where are the people?” The chlot, a little 
bit embarrassed said, “Well, General, I think 
I can show them to you.” He then esc 
him some distance down to the bank of the 
nearby river, and there were the people 
They were building grass huts and the bab- 
ble of their talk made quite a din. e 
chief said, “You know, General, they 
much apprectated those wonderful, wonder- 
ful houses, but they just didn’t think they 
could live in them, because with all of the 
convenlences—running water and the like 
my people folt that It would deprive them 
of their one renson for living, the one Joy 
they had every day, and that is the dally t 
down to the bank of the river to get N 
to wash their clothes and to commune W! 
their neighbors.” 

Well, people are different: They are aimee’ 
ent in as many ways as there are people 
That's why we have sometimes gotten or 
trouble in America, We haven't beon W 
ing to allow for those differences, 

At the University of Wyoming, while I was 
teaching there, we had a great many stu 
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Gente from Afghanistan. We had these stu- 
oe from Afghanistan because we had 
8 & sort of branch of the University of 
eo oming over in Afghanistan. We had an 
ee program, We kept this program 
ee much alive because Afghanistan was a 
soe altitude country with agricultural and 
u problems similar to our own. I had 
wae Of these Afghan boys in class and 
aise talk to them at every opportunity 
ez ut thelr experiences here. They had a 
onderful time in Wyoming. 
care of them told me he spent a weekend 
ean near Torrington—which is as far as you 
He go from here and still be in Wyoming. 
3 been riding a cornpicker all after- 
“se 5 He said it was an exciting thing and 
But ould like to have one to play with. 
te said, “You know, Professor, it is no 
Was to me back in Afghanistan. I have 
8 my time. In many parts of my 
vol try, people are still planting seeds with 
nted sticks.” 
ti" fail to allow for the fact that some of 
World's peoples don't care to use any- 
g else but a pointed stick. 
iten n Loraine and I were in Moscow—and 
one early 3 years ago now—we got trapped 
1 got oon in a rainstorm. I should say 
were 
never 
gat in 
un 


tam ee from a dozen Asian countries 
of the ape been flown there at the expense 
Ussians. One of the delegations was 
mimunist China, and I struck up a 
8 wish them. I did so because 
Spe; lish very fluently al- 

though they can't 5 Chinese. This 


is liter, 
thousana’, true because there are over a 


language 
ye well 
Ying to each other. I said to the Chinese, 
Ppose Jou are excited about Moscow.” 

d, “Very much excited. It’s an ex- 
I tried to imagine, in my own 
was exciting to the Chi- 

by our standards it is a dreary 
sprawling slum with the ex- 


With those exce 

v ptions, Moscow is a 

inte dull city. But these Chinese were 

why th; Then I thought I could understand 
Nogi were because, compared to some of 

Tefreshing ang ae, this would indeed be a 

ew 
Allowance for thar place to them, and I made 
You Bald to the Chinese, "Gentlemen, 


ut Moscow as exciting as you do, 
Ww I wish you'd visit my country some day. 


12 12 said, “I have 
5 ve visited it four 
Chicage Hayy been in New York, Washington, 
and Sentti trolt New Orleans, San Francisco, 
I sata “ye, Then I did scratch my head. 
and you tn have been to all those places 
Why?" H ll me you find Moscow exciting. 
nk cars said, “You know, we in China 
high, and ane, gone so far and reached so 
dont even 3 such marvels that we 
80 far behing o dream about them, we are 
is: 3 8 no meaning for 

7 18 ey dn't understand it. 


Where 
tion. 
Bald, “ 
Mire 
Sonat something for every American to 
People | are different ways of reaching 
you 8 can overshoot your target; 
too high by trying to make lit- 


they have come in } 
csa than a genera- 
And if the Russians do it,” he 
can do it. That's why we ad- 
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tie Americans out of everybody. That's the 
basic, fundamental concept that all of us 
have to acquire, have to understand, have 
to believe. We have to make allowance for 
the differences of people and do it in ways 
that they can understand through thelr in- 
sight instead of ours. 

The second thing that I would leave with 
you is the suggestion that we have some 
surplus property, so to speak, that’s surplus 
property only because we are not using it, 
surplus property that is begging to be used 
in meeting this precise problem which I have 
posed for you here today. That surplus prop- 
erty is of two forms: It is a surplus of ideas 
and a surplus of truth—ideas and truth. 
It is strange that we could speak of having 
a surplus of either one. We happen to havea 
surplus only because nobody’s interested in 
either one. The people are not demanding 
either ideas or truth. They don't care. Thus, 
these commodities exist In bountiful quanti- 
ties at the present time. 

Some few years ago, I was with a private 
group in New York directing a little study on 
Soviet intentions. In the course of those long 
deliberations, we were entertaining, for the 
purpose of picking her brains, a lady from 
Asia. I will never forget the very plush 
banquet which was thrown in her honor. We 
invited her to the banquet along with 50 very 
affluent, industrial, and banking leaders of 
America. They were grouped around the lone 
lady, and I was included in the group only 
because I was directing the study. 

The chairman for that meeting said: 
“Madam, before we get underway, I thought 
you might be interested in knowing some- 
thing about the men who are here doing you 
honor tonight.” He said, “These 50 men, I 
suspect, between them and among them, in 
their own personal wealth, have something in 
excess of $10 billion.” Well I remember the 
warm glow coming over my face, Fifty di- 
vided into $10 billion meant that we were 
worth $250 million apiece. I never had it so 
good. 

I will never forget her reply. She said, 
“Mr. Chairman, you know I do appreciate 
these very, very wealthy men taking time 
out from their accumulation of great wealth 
to dine with me tonight. But I hope you 
won't be offended if I suggest to you that 
this isn't a new experience for me, that 
this isn’t the first time I have dined with 
men of great wealth, Just before I left my 
country on this trip, I had breakfast with 
eight maharajas whose total wealth was prob- 
ably that of these men. But you know in 
India,” she said, “we don't brag about that.” 
(Leave It to a woman to put a man in his 
place.) She went on in a very, very rich 
way and she sald, “May I say to you very 
fine Americans something that's very blunt 
but which I hope you will appreciate?” She 
said, “Let me tell you why the peopie of the 
world respect you, why they look to you for 
leadership, why they revere your history.” 
She said, “It is not because of your skyscrap- 
ers; it is not because of your bank accounts; 
it is not because of your automobiles.“ She 
said, We admire America because of your 
ideas. We admire America because you stand 
for truth wherever it may lead.. And, gen- 
tlemen,” she said, Why don't you put your 
great strength to work as you seek to lead the 
world?” 

Ideas and truth—and I have never for- 
gotten that memorable little occasion. The 
history of our own time bears out the 
validity of her observation. Look at our 
ideas. We havo forgotten them long since. 
The ideas of free government, of the dig- 
nity of the individual, of the respectability 
of ordinary society, of the equality of all 
peoples, these are the magical, electric ideas 
that fire men even in this nuclear age. 

When the troops moved into what is now 
Jakarta, Indonesia, but which was called 
the Dutch East Indies at the time, at the 
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end of the war the Japanese had seized the 
area and they put up a very fanatical resist- 
ance. They destroyed most of the material 
assets of the region. But the troops which 
had entered Jakarta reported finding on the 
bombed-out walls of that ruined city in- 
scriptions scrawled there by these resisting 
natives who were driving the Japs back out— 
inscriptions of little quotations from Ben 
Franklin, from Thomas Payne's “Common 
Sense,” from Abraham Lincoln's second in- 
augural address, and from Thomas Jeffer- 
son's first. Most Americans don't remember 
these inspiring words. 

These are the ideas of America and they 
have been carried into even the most back- 
ward areas. These areas are backward, my 
friends, only in the American materialistic 
sense, and that's the basis upon which we 
have been judging them, 

I talked to a diplomat from Ceylon once, 
He said, Tou know the thing that put my 
country so strongly on the path toward free- 
dom was that we copied your Constitution. 
It was our inspiration.” I heard Nehru 
say that what kept India from going to 
pieces, what prevented her from passing 
through the radicalism that sweeps through 
any new area during periods of political 
experimentation was the examples afforded 
by the American and British systems. Ideas. 
The Indian Constitution begins how? “We, 
the people of the United India, in order to 
form a more perfect union * . Word 
for word. There’s the American inspiration; 
the American idea. 

My friends, 1778 is the most electrically 
inspiring date in human history and every- 


the other relics of our Nation’s history. 
Ideas, and ideas that we Invented, not Karl 
Marx—that we invented, not Mr. Lenin or Mr. 


rest of the world trying to 
do we do? We look down our 
there were some foul smell at the other end 
that offended us. We want nothing 
with it because it might be radical. 

people, my friends, would on the 
of change, they would be the throes 
revolution, if there had never been a 
munist on God's earth because all they 
craving is human dignity; the integrity of 
the individual; national ind 


world. If it be our decision to stop it, to 
dam it up, to hold it back, what happened to 
us in China is going to happen to us all 
around the globe. It will simply pour over 
us. We will be inundated and we will liter- 
ally drown in our own ideas because we were 
too stupid to use them. 

But with that surplus of ideas, we have 
also a surplus of truth. What I am trying 
to say to you is this, that the search for 
truth must be eternal. It is the guidelight of 
any historian and it must be the constant 
godi of every citizen. It sometimes will lead 
you into unpleasant paths; it sometimes re- 
quires unpopular conclusions. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, our Republic has been 
Tounded on the willingness to risk the truth. 
Tt is the Communist who doesn't dare to face 
the truth. That's why they have censorship; 
that's why they have the Iron Curtain; that’s 
why they use brutality to impose falsehood. 
But we are afraid of truth. Oh? We are 
afraid of it. Go to the Rotary Club some 
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noon, or to the Lions Club, the chamber of 
commerce, the women’s club—you pick it— 
and you will discover that they go along talk- 
ing to each other week after week, saying the 
things that they like to hear from each other 
because if they say something different it 
rocks the boat. It is easier to conform and 
we are demanding conformity because it is 
easier to control. I don't mind saying that, 
as a Senator, I wish all the constituents of 
Wyoming would conform to one man's 
ideas—McGez's. It would be a lot easier. 
There isn't an administrator here or one who 
was ever an administrator who would not 
encourage conformity among those beneath 
him because it would mean an end to his 
problems. We are afraid of truth. 

The truth is unpleasant and uncomfortable 
and inconvenient. And we have reached the 
point in this country where we are encourag- 
ing half-truth or untruth in government in 
order to be comfortable, to have time to play 
golf, or better still, to fish. We have so sur- 
rendered our eternal quest for truth that 
those who merely raise the ugly questions in 
pursuit of truths are belabored and smeared 
and twisted and tortured by the public mind 
and by public pressure because they aren't 
willing to say what people like to hear or they 
aren't willing to surrender by leaving well 
enough alone. 

Now this is not what made Americans 
strong in the past and yet it is this pressure 
to which we are forfeiting our heritage now. 

We have just passed through an extremely 
painful ordeal in the Senate involving one 
of the strangest and most difficult person- 
alities, I suppose, in this century—Mr. 
Strauss—a difficult and strange personality 
because when he was good there was never a 
man in all history who was so good. But 
when he was bad there were some extremely 
serious complications. He is a man who has 
perfected a technique that he didn’t invent. 
Democrats and Republicans, long before 
him, hammered out the perfections of the 
gobbledygook of words, words without mean- 
ing, words of evasion, honeyed words, big 
words, little three-letter words. These words 
Were aimed at covering up, at hiding, at 
concealing unpleasantries or mistakes in 
human judgment; and the mushrooming of 
the bureaucracy in Washington has alded 
and abetted this whole practice. Mr. Strauss 
was not the inventor of this at all. He may 
have been its victim, Some of us felt very 
deeply that in the search for truths the time 
for a reckoning had long since passed. 
When this man, in a very tortuous process, 
was stripped of almost a million words; 
when he stood naked before his committee, 
he was revealed as a liar. 

My friends, these are people living In fear. 
You live in fear of dictatorship. That's 
what was wrong with Hitler and Naziism; 
that's what's wrong with the Communists 
in Moscow. Yet, under the guise of leaving 
Well enough alone and not disturbing placid 
waters, we were surrendering to the very 
dictatorship we feared. 

I was personally tortured that my Presi- 
dent wus very much embittered about the 
ugliness of this decision because the Presi- 
dent's wishes rank very high in my scale of 
values. But there’s one thing that ranks 
higher than his wishes in my book, and that 
one thing is the right of the people in a 
democracy to know, the right to go behind 
the veil of the so-called executive privilege 
and secrecy, to strip away from the mis- 
takes that humans are entitled to always 
make in a democracy the veil of nondisclo- 
sure or the camouflage of words. And I say 
this In the context of my opening remarks 
for this reason. The one appeal that we 
have to the rest of the world lies in our 
willingness to pursue truth, wherever it 
might lead; and in a record which has stood 
the test of truth and which can in the 
future stand repeated reexamination in the 
light of truth, 
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I don't know whether or not you have read 

the little volume “The Ugly American”; but 
if you do, you will find we are in trouble 
because people, for whatever reasons, chose 
to distort the truth, to perpetuate a false 
front, to assume a mistaken level of power 
and prestige. 
We are all right if we'll trust in the truth, 
if we will abide by its revelations, if we will 
conduct ourselves within the limits of its 
disclosures. This is not alone a problem for 
Americans overseas or a problem of trying 
to get foreigners to understand us. It comes 
right down to the hearts of our understand- 
ing of ourselves; what we believe and why 
we believe it. 

If we would only utilize these two sur- 
pluses, we would readily discover that they 
are not surpluses at all, but that they are 
in short supply. We would discover we 
haven't enough of either. But if we use what 
we have, we can hold out to the rest of the 
world the kind of appeal, the kind of human 
inspiration that alone should guide the his- 
tory of man. It is our strength, more so 
than our scientists, our military might, or 
our satellites in outer space. 

Asia and Africa and other areas are on the 
move, and they are in the throes of deep 
change. Let's face it. Let's not only learn 
to live with it; let's seek to guide it con- 
structively. 

I have often thought in this context of 
the old legend of Rip Van Winkle. You 
know old Rip got a bit in his cups anc fell 
asleep in 1769; he slept for 20 years. What 
happened in that 20 years? When old Rip 
fell asleep, George III was his King. When 
he wakened 20 years later, George Washing- 
ton was his President. Old Rip Van Winkle 
had slept through a revolution. God help 
us, my friends, if we sleep through this one. 


Dedication of the National FFA Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
Friday a very impressive ceremony was 
held near Mount Vernon on a tract of 
land that was formerly owned by George 
Washington, at which time the National 
Future Farmers of America Building was 
dedicated. 

The Future Farmers of America is an 
organization composed of 381,621 mem- 
bers in every State in the Union, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico and is a part of the vo- 
cational education program under the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The national officers of this organiza- 
tion are Adin Hester, Oregon, president; 
Bryan Hafen, Nevada; Thomas E. Stine, 
Missouri, Lee Todd, Tennessee, Richard 
Van Auken, New Jerscy, vice presidents; 
and Norman A, Brown, Michigan, stu- 
dent secretary. 

The chairman of the board is Dr. W. T. 
Spanton, Director of the Agricultural 
Education Branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Spanton's many years of ded- 
icated service to this organization has 
built it to one of the leading youth or- 
ganizations of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
gram and the dedicatory speech I deliv- 
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ered be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROGRAM aT DEDICATION OF THE FUTURE FARM- 
ERS OF AMERICA BUILDING 


Music: U.S. Air Force Headquarters Band, 

Harold Hoyt, captain, USAF, Director. 
Flag-raising ceremony: Norman Brown, 

national student secretary. 

National anthem: US. Air Force Head- 
quarters Band. 

Invocation: Richard Van Auken, national 
vice president. 

Opening remarks: Adin Hester, national 
president. 

Introduction of guests. 

Greetings from new farmers of America: 

Martin Luther Goodson, national president. 
Historical background: W. T. Spanton, 

Director, Agricultural Education Branch, 

Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Greetings: Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary, 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, Washington, D.C. 

Gathering and spreading of State soil; Tom 

Stine, national FFA vice president. 
Acceptance of State stones: Bryan Hafen, 

national FFA vice president. 

Dedication address: The Honorable FRANE 

Caritson, US. Senator from Kansas. 
Acceptance of FFA Building: Lee Todd, 

national FFA vice president. 

FFA march: US. Air Force Headquarters 

Band. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR FRANK CARLSON AT 
DEDICATION OF FUTURE FARMERS OF AMER- 
Ica HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Panay, JULY 24, 1959. 


I regard it a distinct honor to be invited 
to participate in a program dedicating—or 
setting apart for service—this new head- 
quarters building for the Future Farmers 
of America supply service and national 
magazine. 

This building will stand as a serviceable 
monument to the Future Farmers of today 
who will be the successful farmers of to- 
morrow. 

It is most fitting that this modern struc- 
ture be located near Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington, and on land 
formerly owned by him. He was considered 
first as a great general—our first President— 
an engineer—but George Washington's first 
love was the farm he called Mount Vernon. 
He was one of the first in the Nation to 
practice contour planting, crop rotation, and 
other soil conservation methods, It has been 
stated he might be truly considered us 
America’s first “scientific farmer.” 

It is also my understanding that he is one 
of the patron saints of the Future Farmers 
of America and that his name has a prom- 
inent place in the opening ceremonics 
the FFA. 

Vocational agriculture and the Future 
Farmers of America constitute a most suc- 
cessful program for training boys to be 
farmers and helping them become estab- 
lished in the farming occupation of their 
choice. 

In view of the Nation’s need for new farm- 
ers it is most fitting that we set apart ® 
new modern building for their headquarters. 

It was our third President, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who said, “Those who labor in the 
earth are the chosen people of God.” 

It was Gifford Pinchot, the great con“ 
servationist, who said, “As the farmer pros“ 
pers, 80 prospers the Nation.” 

Leaders in the field of agriculture, both 
men and women, are receiving further well- 
deserved recognition in the establishment 
of the Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

I am delighted that this agricultural 
shrine is to be located in my home State 
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of Kansas—just a few miles from Kansas 
City where thousands of FFA members will 
haye the opportunity to see it each year at 
the time of their national convention. 
Agriculture today is undergoing a drastic 
change. Capital investment on farms and 
reas 3 of production items are at record 
? Agriculture as a whole is confronted with 
‘ome very different problems that must be 
3 and I know of no one better quali- 
me to tackle these problems than our young 
8 Who will soon be dominant in agri- 
zi ture. Your background, your training, 
ve you the qualifications that are going 
— as we go through this difficult 


rts am not here to point a dark picture of 
> situation. As a matter of fact, lam an 
tee and I have great faith in the fu- 
. ave bera 
Your eee hopes for the mem of 


T am here to talk about opportunity— 
pout change—about ideals and about mak- 
8 in a world that sorely needs it, I 

t to say to you that I cannot think of a 
= ron a time to be alive. ES 

y the challenge is more 
tory than It has ever been before in hls- 
erent But never before in history do we 
tand to win so much, and when i use the 


No previous 

generation in human history 
15 had on or more abundant means at 
the disposa ids of 3 this planet serve 
the first time in human history, we 
70 bre much potential power as we need 
that gate dry lands—operate the machines 
Bive nun needs to on his work and 
peepee There seems to be no limit 
mad ascinating discoveries being 

For in the feld of agriculture. 
the first time in human history, we 
d basic energy of the sun. We 
Nuch — new minerals from the oceans. 

nergy, 1 hel 

to control ieee y used, can even help 


answene : on the verge of discovering the 


to the incurable diseases that have 
PI Ehted the life of man on earth. 
extend the e have it within our means to 
to more average life of a human being 
tant & century—not in some dis- 
Buse: but within your lifetime, 
det thing is clear, we are not going 
inte tice better world by just wishing it 
Tor it a, E We are going to have to work 
toe bard way. 
rapid = pg have to be reminded of all 
aie ha es. I don't have to be reminded 
— RUMANA to make this planet a lot safer 
talk about life than it is now before we can 
Indeed ae It more attractive. 
Of the wins, 35 precisely becuse I am aware 
See igo I say to you that the 
is the opportunity a o eT than the difficulty 
able a that the human race has been 
ce. nent War, but has yet to invent 
it need has been true in the past, but 
is with; Not be true today or tomorrow. It 
the means and the power of our 
4 tlon-—and I am thinking mainly 
What has ud People of this country—to do 
Way to . been done before—to find a 
the baala need War and establish peace on 
Is this Justice in the world. — 
Not been — The fact that it has 
18 beyond bee before doesn’t mican that it 
ey have said fo 
aw or centuries that man is 
it unu . animal and that he will keep at 
himsejr | les the means to exterminate 


tn dcn eleve in our time we will succeed 
lieve it la y poecmingly impossible. I be- 


Within our power to m e 
kreatest Contribution to human cere aoa 
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safety in history by creating the design of 
a workable world peace. 

This, I believe, is the big opportunity for 
youth in an atomic age to help create such 
a design and to put an end to the era of 
human slaughter on earth. 

We want a peace that guarantees the in- 
dependence and integrity of all nations large 
and small, à peace in which progress and 
freedom are possible, a peace which doesn't 
mean human d or dry rot, but the 
growth and betterment of Individual human 
beings throughout the world. 

This is the kind of peace we want. This 
is the kind of peace, God willing, we are 
going to get. 

This kind of peace is not going to be 
handed on a silver platter to the American 
people, or to anyone else, 

You and I, particularly the young people 
of this Nation, must dedicate ourselves to 
working and praying for a program of peace, 
No greater challenge—no greater oppor- 
tunity—was ever presented to our youth, 

As we build a better world, a better Nation, 
we must also bulld a better man, based on 
the lines of the great poet, Edwin Markham, 
who wrote: 


“We are all blind, until we see 

That in the human plan 

Nothing !s worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 

Why build the cities glorious 
It man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the work, unless 
The builder also grows.” 


I dedicate this building in behalf of the 
Puture Farmers of America and their suc- 
cessors, and pray that they, too, will grow 
and build a better farm economy, which 18 
so important to the future of our Nation. 


Club Cleanup Idea Catches On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, 
more and more people in this country 
are availing themselves of their increas- 
ing leisure time to go out into the forests 
and onto the lakes and streams of this 
conntry. I am sure all over America 
people are being confronted with what 
we are encountering in Arizona—the lit- 
ter bug—the person who does not care 
where he throws his beer cans or how 
he leaves the campsite. 

In Arizona recently the Phoenix 
Sportsmen's Association put into effect 
a very novel idea which is described in 
two publications, Outdoor Boating and 
Wildlife News of the Arizona Game and 
Fish Department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cuvs CLEANUP Inga Catones ON 
(By Charley Niehuts and Hal Moore) 

As more and more people are going to out- 
door living. especially boating, for their 
recreation, a major problem has arisen—what 
to do about the litterbug. 
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Recently an organization of hunters and 
fishermen, the Phoenix Sportsman's Asso- 
ciation of Phoenix, Ariz., decided to do some- 
thing about it. A group of these outdoor- 
loving people conceived the idea of having a 
cleanup day on a certain area, They made 
their attack on Tonto Creek, one of the most 
beautiful and uniquely placed trout streams 
in the Southwest. Tonto Creek had been 
& wonderful trout stream, but in more re- 
cent years it has become a sewage ditch. 

The project was so successful and re- 
ceived so much acclaim the club looked 
around for another place to clean up. 

They selected Canyon Lake, one of the 
more picturesque bodies of water in the State. 

Since their first cleanup had attracted so 
much attention they had offers from several 
clubs to assist. The idea has snowballed. 
The cleanup campaign has now been 
adopted as a statewide project by the Arizona 
Game Protective Association. Local boating 
and outdoorsman's clubs affiliated with the 
statewide organization have selected areas of 
their own to clean up. The idea—since the 
Canyon Lake cleanup project was com- 
pleted—has caught on to such an extent 
that a skiing club (the snow kind) recently 
announced they were tackling the San Fran- 
cisco Peaks in Arizona where a snow bowl 
is avallable during winter months and which 
has been cluttered with debris left by skiers. 

Here’s how the Phoenix Sportsman's As- 
sociation does it: 

1. Appoint a committee, 

2. Select a project—an area that needs 
cleaning up. 

3. Survey the project—to determine what 
is needed in the way of materials. 

4. Organize a campaign and set a date. 

5. Do the job. 

It’s a very worthwhile and rewarding proj- 
ect for any club, 


AGPA PacE 
(By Tom Calhoun) 

The man with the shovel in his hand 
stopped and mopped the sweat off his brow. 
His feet were planted wide apart in the 
tumbling stream water, little whitecaps 
trailing away where his blue denim pants 
legs disappeared in Christoper Creek. 

In the bank, where the man has been 
digging, a big alder log was now being 
lowered, The notch in the bank was op- 
posite another one in the other bank, so the 
log was anchored at both ends when it was 
dropped in place, churning up the clear 
creek water and a chocolate spray rose like 
dark lace and spattered coldly on the face of 
the man with the shovel. He scooped up 
a palmful of sparkling, Uquid diamonds and 
dashed it on his face and laughed while the 
chill ran down inside his shirt. The palms 
of his hands were red as though unac- 
customed to a shovel, and he looked at them 
and laughed again. 

The water gurgled under the great log 
where stubborn boulders held it up from the 
streambed, and along its dark length other 
men wrestled with the boulders, the mad 
race of the stream lifting tts cold surface 
higher and higher around their legs, and 
“men gasping from exertion and from the 
sharp bite of the cold water. 

A man fell, and rose while the others 
laughed, and then the great log was seated 
firmly across the stream, and without a 
word they turned to wrestle huge rocks 
against the log while the man with the 
shovel heaved shovel after shovel of mud and 
gravel between the new placed granite. 

Up the slope a man spoke to another ob- 
server of the swarming activity in Christo- 
pher Creek, “Chain gang?” 

“Naw, GPA.“ 

Gee, Pee Aye?” 


Uh-huh—sportsmen's club.“ 
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The curious man snorted. “Gee Pee 
Aye—you mean they're doin’ that for 
nothin’?” 

“Not exactly.” 


“No man with brains would work like 
that.” The curious man had turned posi- 
tive. 

The observer looked at the men laboring in 
the cold stream and his volilce was gentle. 
“See that man with the shovel? He's got a 
law office down in Phoenix where some im- 
portant people come to talk with him, They 
think he’s got quite a lot of brains, and that 
fellow out there with the yellow shirt, he's 
a building contractor. I heard he handled 
bids on a couple of million dollars worth of 
construction last year. Now, that fellow 
that fell down a minute ago—he’s in the elec- 
trical contracting business.” The observer 
laughed quietly, “Why, my friend—” and 
his tone was very gentle “at least half of 
those men are professional men, men with 
college degrees, in that stream down there. 
They are capable of pretty sound thinking.” 

The curious man said, “Then why—?” 

The observer interrupted. They're build- 
ing trout pools, backing up the water, in- 
creasing the habitat capacity which in- 
creases the total possible limit catches; 
they're increasing the recreational potential 
of every mile of stream and forest in the 
State of Arizona; they're amplifying the 
challenge of hook and line to compete with 
the lure of bars and parked cars. Some 
folks say they've got AGP'itis, but whatever 
it is—it’s not being done for nothing. It's 
being done because it's their way of helping 
to build a great State and a great Nation. 
It's being done for a purpose—about the best 
purpose there is, I believe.” 

The curious man moved down the slope 
and entered the stream and his eyes bright- 
ened a little as the cold water flooded his 
two-tone shoes. The water surged around 
his white cuffs as he manhandled a big 
boulder into position against the log dam. 
For a minister not accustomed to labor he 
Managed very well. The lawyer with the 
shovel smiled between shovelfuls of earth. 
Another fellow with AGP'Itis. 


Our Bank Reserves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Congressman Henry Reuss, of Milwau- 
kee, to the Sunday New York Times of 
yesterday be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

Mr. President, Congressman HENRY 
Reuss is a brilliant Congressman with a 
particular competence in monetary pol- 
icy. He is generally reputed to be the 
author of the current sense of Congress 
proposal before the House Ways and 
Means Committee that would tie a direc- 
tive on Federal Reserve policy into any 
change in the 414 percent interest ceil- 
ing on Government bonds. 

The general charge against the Reuss 
Proposal is that it is inflationary. As 
Congressman Russ drives home con- 
vincingly in his letter, the “sense” 
amendment is not inflationary because 
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it would not require or direct or eyen 
suggest that the Federal Reserve create 
one nickle of additional reserves or 
money supply, 

It simply provides that should the Fed- 
eral Reserve in its good judgment decide 
to expand the supply of money—as it 
has said it intends to do at a rate of about 
3 percent a year, it should do so—when 
feasible—by buying Government obliga- 
tions—and thus supporting the Govern- 
ment bond market instead of increasing 


reserves. F 
This letter of yesterday, incidentally, 

constitutes an excellent answer to the 

attacks on the Reuss resolution by the 

Chairman of the Board of Governors of 

the Federal Reserve Board and the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury—reported in this 
morning's papers. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, as 
follows: 

Our BANK RESERVES—AMENDMENT DEFENDED 
A8 ATTEMPT To GUIDE FEDERAL RESERVE 
(The writer of the following letter is a 

Representative to Congress from Wisconsin.) 

To the EDITOR oF THE New YORK TIMES: 
In your editorial of July 15, “The Treas- 

ury’s Problem,” you ask the question: Are 

there devices by which the Federal Reserve 

System, without pumping up the Nation's 

bank reserves and money supply to infla- 

tionary proportions, could help solve the 

Treasury's problem?“ 

You then look at the “sense of Congress” 
amendment to the interest-ceiling bill ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and conclude that it will not help 
solve the Treasury's problem without being 
inflationary. 

- The “sense of Congress” amendment 

which I proposed to the Ways and Means 

Committee, and which was adopted, states: 
“It is the sense of Congress that the Fed- 

eral Reserve System, while pursuing its pri- 

mary mission of administering a sound 
monetary policy, should to the maximum 
extent consistent therewith utilize such 
means as will assist in the economical and 
efficient management of the public debt; 
and that the system, where practicable, 
should bring about future needed monetary 
expansion by purchasing US. securities of 
varying maturitles,” 

MONEY SUPPLY 

This amendment, it will be noted, does 
not require the Federal Reserve to create 
one nickels worth more of banking re- 
serves—and thus the money supply—than 
the Federal Reserve thinks wise. Reason- 
able men may differ on what the supply of 
money ought to be, but the amendment 
does not attempt to sway the Federal Re- 
serve in any way on this. The Federal Re- 
serve has recently testified that it envisages 
an Average annual increase of 3 percent in 
the money supply. For the 2-year duration 
of the Ways and Means Committee bill, 
therefore, the amount of now reserves to be 
created would be on the order of $2 billion. 

The question Is: Should the Federal Re- 
serve create these reserves by further lower- 
ing bank-reserve requirements, as it has 
been doing during the last 6 years and as it 
threatens to continue to do, rather than by 
purchasing US. securities, as the sense 
amendment envisages, 

Using the securitics-purchasing method 
rather than the reserve requirements-lower- 
ing method would assist in the economical 
and efficient management of the public debt 
in these three ways: 

Assuming purchase by the Federal Reserve 
of $2 billion of U.S. securities in the next 
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2 years, it would result in a saving to the 
taxpayers of the interest charge on that 
amount, since the Federal Reserve earnings 
substantially revert to the Treasury. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


The purchase by the Federal Reserve of 
these securities would at least moderate 
somewhat downward fluctuations in the 
prices of U.S. securities, and thus make them 
more attractive to investors. 

The lodging in the Federal Reserve of a 
higher proportion of the debt would make 
Treasury financing more orderly by reducing 
the amount of attrition—where security- 
holders refuse to accept exchanges and de- 
mand cash repayment. 

The sense amendment does not purport 
to be a universal panacea. But I believe It 
to be a sincere attempt by the Congress to 
give some needed guidunce to the Federal 
Reserve, the agency to which the Congress 
has delegated some of its monetary powers. 

It is not inflationary, and it does help 
solve the Treasury's problem. 

Henry S. REUSS. 

WASHINGTON, July 23, 1959. 


Using Farm Products in International 
Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on June 
30, our distinguished colleague and agri- 
cultural specialist, the junior Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Cartson], delivered 
before the International Economic Policy 
Association, at the Mayflower Hotel, an 
address entitled “Using Farm Products 
in International Farm Programs.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ustnc Farm PRODUCTS IN INTERNATIONAL 

FARM PROGRAMS 
(Speech by Senator Frang CARLSON, before 
the International Economic Policy: Ass0- 

elation, Mayflower Hotel, June 30, 1959) 

The American farmer is the world's largest 
exporter of food and fiber and for this reason 
plays an important part in our international 
economic programs. 

The export of these farm commodities 
means only dollars for farmers, but it has 
been—and will continue to be—an important 
part of a program of bringing closer rela- 
tionships with countries that do not a 
an abundant food supply. Food for Pen 
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must be more than just a slogan—it can and 
must be a reality. 

Our Nation must continue to expand its 
export market of farm products. We ex- 
Ported the crops from 50 million acres of 
cropland last year. 

i I do not like to delve into statistics, but 
t is interesting to note that slightly less 
ae 20 percent of the total volume of all 
atm products similar to those produced in 
the United States entered into world trade. 

We exported about one-half of our cotton 
Produced—two-fifths of our wheat and rice— 
One-third of our soybeans and tobacco—one- 

of the tallow produced in this country 
and one-sixth of our lard output. 
z At the present time we nave a number of 
Lan programs. Under Public 
ane 480, the Agriculture Trade Development 
Senn We have had programs under which we 
ae sell our surpluses for foreign cur- 
= ney donate them to foreign countries for 
derer Beney reltet— distribute them to private 
at hungry people at home and 
tartare and barter them for strategic ma- 


in mtty-elght countries have participated 
2 Public Law 480 programs. Under 
© I, which allows surplus sales for local 
Turonctes India has recelved $544 million, 
Pap avi $341 million, Spain $276 million, 
Ho $240 million, and Brazil $155 mil- 
n 5 surplus stocks. 
our mutual security program we 
tie, Wetributing our agricultural commodi- 
àt the rate of $175 million per year. 
pe 8175 million was continued for another 
8 authorization bill which is before 


sible N are asking why it has not been pos- 

ito Urpluses, particularly wheat. I think 

p uld be mentioned that there are three 
rincipal reasons: 

„The most important is the problem of 
dempetitien. This makes a real problem in 
neighbor te ey: with our Canadian 

e ner t 
surpluses of Ae th who also have grea 
of con tst month the Canadian Chamber 
States wo Te complained that the United 
nomie was using subsidized flour as an eco- 
ond c weapon to displace Canada from sec- 
Indies Foy — — supplier to the new West 

on. 
this 18 other problem we have in moving 
Of mann’ de foreign countries is the inability 
mia) of the underdeveloped countries to 

er incoming shipments. s 

=A eee we send a shipload of 
India's n wheat to India every day, but 
8 ts are so congested that it is im- 
shipments.” immediate handling of our 
Proved.. Suggestions have been made that im- 
the docke tn ding and handling facilities at 
we amet be arranged, but these suggestions 
ernment Opposition from the Indian Gov- 
labor in en of the great surplus of 
) ere 
matty by hand. ore, the unloading is done 
Proben a an to this problem, we have the 
on faan adequate storage and distribu- 
Countries, tles in most of the underdeveloped 


3, 
relm Congress must 


appropriate money to 
Tor ae the Commodity Credit Corporation 
tor 1 that are removed and distributed 


Man, an Reedy countries. 
tions go. us on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
ae had hoped that we might 
avatlabl tially the amount of money 
p © Tor food through the mutual ald 
„but evidence was presented to our 
thoriza Ha indicated that the present 
that could po u 2178 million was about all 
thut the a: Used. based on the facilities 
Tecely; derdeveloped countries had for 

ng and distributing this food. 
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From a humanitarian standpoint, I know 
of nothing we can do as as a nation that 
will win friends faster and more perma- 
nently than getting food and fiber into the 
hands of the needy. 

We had eyidence and testimony showing 
that these gifts through our mutual aid pro- 
gram prevented millions of people from starv- 
ing to death. 

The distribution of this food to under- 
developed countries where there are millions 
of needy and undernourished people is more 
than a commodity disposal operation—it has 
important psychological value. In my opin- 
ion, it is one of the most effective forms of 
foreign ald. 

The possibilities of this program have been 
amply demonstrated in India. Since 1956 
the United States has shipped the following 
farm products to India out of our surplus 
production: 230 million bushels of wheat, 
8 million bushels of corn and sorghum, 43 
million bags of rice, 235,000 bales of cotton, 
5 million pounds of tobacco, and 25 million 
pounds of dried milk. 

These millions of tons of American agri- 
cultural products are vital to India for more 
than purely humanitarian reasons. 

This successful experience in India with 
the constructive uses to which our farm 
surplus has been put illustrated why the 
Congress must reenact legislation dealing 
with this problem. It is a program that we 
can use to great advantage in other under- 
developed countries. 

I, personally, had an opportunity to see 
the result of these programs in Pakistan, 


India. Thailand, and Formosa. 


While it is essential that we maintain 
programs of military assistance, defense sup- 
port, and economic aid, it is, in my opinion, 
equally important that we continue to build 
good will and friendship, based on our Na- 
tion’s Christian teachings and background 
that we are “our brother's keeper.” 

Our military strength—our great national 
production through the private enterprise 
system—and the humanitarian aspects of 
our people, by giving aid to those who are 
less fortunate, have placed us in an enviable 
position among the nations, 


U.S. Economy in Serious Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unimous consent that a very timely 
column written by David Lawrence en- 
titled U.S. Economy in Serious Crisis,” 
which was published in the Arizona Re- 
public of July 22, 1959, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Economy IN SERIOUS CRISIS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasutncton.—The Nation is in the midst 
of a serious crisis in the financial and eco- 
nomic sense. Here are some significant 
facts: 

1. Five years ago, the Government could 
borrow money for 1-year notes at an interest 
rate of 114 percent. Last week it cost the 
Government 4% percent to borrow 1-year 
money—the highest rate in 30 years for 
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short-term money. Predictions among 
bankers are that it will go to an unprece- 
dented 5 percent rate before the end of the 
year. 

2. Interest rates for commercial borrowing 
are rising. Also tax-exempt bonds of States 
and cities that Just.a few years ago used to 
bear interest at 134 percent now pay more 
than twice as much to attract investors. The 
State of California borrowed 4 years ago at 
2 percent, and last month had to pay 3.94 
percent. 

3. Because U.S. savings bonds pay too low 
a rate of interest, many people are cashing 
them in and investing in something else. In 
June alone, the public cashed in $470 mi- 
lion and bought only $323 million of the E 
and H bonds. 

4. President Eisenhower ls pleading with 
Congress to raise the ceiling established by 
law so that Government bonds can compete 
with other interest rates, but the Democratic 
Party politicians are blocking action. They 
are urging the Federal Reserve banks to buy 
into the market and keep the price up ar- 
tificially. This is called printing-press 
money by the Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man. One wonders whether a catastrophe in 
the financing of Government securities has 
to happen before the inflationists will be 
convinced of the wisdom of the President's 
request. 

5. Mortgage money for house bullding now 
requires a high interest rate, and the end 
isn't in sight. This can squelch the buliding 
boom and result in unemployment. Interest 
rates for mortgages now are above 6 percent 
in many parts of the country. 

What's it all about? The truth is that in- 
flation is in full swing. The Government has 
been spending more than it has been taking 
in. The spenders are still fighting against 
the savers in Washington. Confidence is 
lacking. The public is being repeatedly told, 
however, that the Democratic Party 1s going 
to win in 1960 presidential and congressional 
elections, and that's less than 18 months 
away. So if there's going to be more and 
more spending and more and more inflation 
in the next few years, the investor feels he 
must turn now to the places where he can 
get a higher return on his money. Also the 
Government later would have to pay higher 
prices for the same quantity of things it 
bought this year. This means more deficits 
and a further weakening of confidence in 
the dollar. 

As for the economic situation generally, 
while there has been a business boom for 
the last few months, now the steel strike has 
produced a new climax. It could mean a 
turning point for the Nation in both wages 
and prices. If the steel unions win, inflation 
will be encouraged because steel prices will 
rise. If the steel companies, however, can 
effect a stabilized settlement that saves 
money on “working rules,” then prices can 
be held down despice a slight increase in 
wages next year. Every business and every 
union in America is watching steel for a 
clue to the future of the economy. It will 
do the worker little good to get a wage in- 
crease now and pay out more later for living 
costs, This really reduces his pay. 

To ilustrate the meaning of inflation, it 
is necessary to look back only a few years. 
Thus, in 1946 a new house prices at $10,000 
required about $4,000 down and a 20-year 
mortgage at 4.6 percent. The total cost 
amounted to $13,202, But today a similar 
house costs $17,600, and the usual down pay- 
ment is $3,250 and the interest rate is 6 per- 
cent, so the total cost 18 827,748. 

Until the Nation as a whole becomes 
aware of the unsound doctrines of the infla- 
tionists who steer the Democratic advisory 
committees and influence a substantial num- 
ber of Democrats in Congress, there will be 
little accomplished toward developing a 
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sound economy. Likewise, the union leaders 
keep pointing to the profits of corporations, 
forgetting that surpluses have to be accu- 
mulated to buy new plant and equipment 
at higher and higher prices each year. Prof- 
its went down during recession. This defi- 
ciency now has to be made up in succeed- 
ing years. 

The steel strike will Itself cost the Nation 
billions of dollars. One wonders why the 
leaders of organized labor do not see that this 
is one time when a wage-and-price freeze 
would rescue the economy and start a real 
wave of prosperity. 

The facts are just as clear today as they 
will be after a lengthy strike. The answer is 
simple: A pledge by the companies that they 
will not increase prices, and an acceptance 
by the labor unions of a revised set of work- 
ing rules that will help the employers to 
improve efficiency, and increase productivity 
so that the next wage increase can be ab- 
sorbed by the companies without a price in- 
crease. It would be a salutary lesson to the 
whole business and financial world and gain 
a big victory for the champions of stabiliza- 
tion as against the destructive forces of in- 
fla tion. 


Good Union Leader Serves Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mtr. President, 
the Dallas, Tex., AFL-CIO Council made 
a wise selection when Allan Maley, Jr., 
was named its secretary-treasurer. 

He works hard at his post and also is 
8 in many other fields of citizen- 

p. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article telling of Mr. 
Maley’s good work. It was written by 
Don Freeman and published in the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News for June 14, 
1959, under the heading: “Good Union 
Leader Serves Community.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex) Morning News, 
June 14, 1959 
Goop UNION LEADER Serves COMMUNITY 
(By Don Freeman) 

What goes into the making of a union 
leader? 

The circumstances vary aa much for that 
calling as for others. 

Allan L. Maley, Jr., started life as a farm- 
boy, a football player good enough to be 
nominated for All South Texas Schoolboy, 
salutatorian of his high school graduating 
class, a paratrooper. 

Before he was 20, he knew nothing about 
unions. But he more than made up for 
lost time. 

By the age of 24, he 
eee in n ee 

And now, at 31, he is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Dallas AFL-CIO Council—a 
key position in the labor movement here. 

Despite the change that the years have 
brought to his station in life, Maley still is 
chubby-checked, regular-featured and ath- 


Ictic looking enough to suggest an All South 
Texas boy. 
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In short, Maley is not the stereotype pic- 
ture—or cartoon caricature—of a union of- 
ficial. 

But, he avers, “There is no stereotype. 
That's an image built up in the minds of peo- 
ple. It's like the image of a fat politician 
with a big, bulging cigar in a back room.” 

COUNCIL A FACE CARD 


The AFL-CIO Council—of which Maley Is 
the only full-time elected offictal—is a cen- 
tral body for some 90 local unions and 30,000 
union members, in much the way the cham- 
be or commerce is a central body for busi- 
nesses. 

As such, the council is the chief face of 
the labor movement here in public and clyic 
affairs. 

During Maley’s administration—he first 
was elected secretary-treasurer last June— 
the council has gained face, partly through 
increased unity. 

The organization is taking a deeper inter- 
est in public relations, community activities, 
politics and helping affiliated unions on or- 
ganizational drives. - 

“It's tragic, the lack of participation our 
working people have in politics,” says Maley. 

Barely an adult when he was a precinct 
chairman in Corpus Christi, he adds: 

“I don't think there's anything livelier 
than attending a precinct convention. It 
may not always be pleasing, but it's always 
interesting.” 

SHORT FOOTBALL CAREER 


Maley was born at Ingleside, near Corpus 
Christi. There he worked on his dad's small 
truck farm and for other farmers. 

His athletic and scholastic prowess at In- 
gleside High School landed him a football 
scholarship at Rice Institute in Houston. 

Though his 5-foot-10 frame packed only 
150 pounds, he was the starting left end on 
the team in bis freshman year at Rice. But 
early in the season his collarbone—and his 
gridiron hopes—were broken in practice. 

Maley soon got healthy enough, though, to 
become a paratrooper in the lith Airborne 
Division at the tall end of World War II. 
He seryed with the army of occupation in 
Japan, made 10 noncombat jumps and was 
discharged with the rank of corporal in 1948. 

After bumming around a few months in 
Corpus Christi, he got a Job as a pipefitter's 
helper there with the Sinclair Refining Co, 

RISES FAST IN UNION 


Two things soon changed his ignorance of 
unions into keen interest. First, the union 
now known as the Oll, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers got the Sinclair men a 30-cent- 
an-hour package increase. Second, the 
union straightened out a grievance for him, 
even though he was not a member. 

So Maley joined and became the kind of 
member who attends meetings. He served 
in a procession of posts before being elected 
the local’s secretary-treasurer. 

His years as an oll worker remind him of 
one of the many stereotypes he likes to 
shatter. 

“Everyone talks of unions in terms of 
strikes, strikes, strikes. I've been out on 
strike only once in my life—in 1952, when we 
were out 12 working days in a national ou 
dispute.” 

In 1954, Maley got a full-time job as a labor 
representative with the Texas Employment 
Commission, through the recommendation 
of a top officer of the old State CIO Council. 

BACK TO UNIONS 


The job generally meant being a “trouble- 
shooter” for the TEC on specific cases in- 
volying unomployment benefits and other 
concerns of the workingman. 

Convinced that top echelon changes In TEC 
were making it partial to employers, Maley 
wns glad aftor 4 years to get the AFL-CIO 
Council post. Last Februrary he was re- 
elected without opposition. 
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His office in the Labor Temple at Young 
near St. Paul is simple, neat, and air- 
conditioned. Its walls are hung with sym- 
bols of various causes—pin-stuck precinct 
maps, for instance, and a picture of the coun- 
cil's big check presentation for the Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation, 

On Maley’s desk are photos of his three 
smiling youngsters, who pretty well take up 
the time of his wife, the former Mary Di- 
Stefano, of Lufkin. The family lives at 6737 
Patrick Drive in the Hillside area, 

And work—late into starlight—takes up 
husband Maley's time. After a full day's 
activity, he's more than likely to have a 
council committee meeting on his hands, or 
a talk to make to some union. 

Also, he serves as a director of the Com- 
munity Chest and is a charter member of 
the Texas Soclety on Aging, which is devoted 
to geriatrics. 

Though work has preempted active partici- 
Pation in fishing and other sports, he occa- 
paar sed watches a football game or a boxing 
match. 


Political Melting Pots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks we have witnessed a serious and 
important debate concerning the appro- 
priate roles which various officials in our 
Nation's political parties should fulfill in 
formulating policies for which these 
parties are to stand. On July 12 the De- 
troit News printed a thoughtful and in- 
teresting editorial entitled ‘Political 
Melting Pots” which placed a fresh and 
useful view on this debate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

[From the Detroit News, July 12, 1959] 
PowtricaL MELTING Pots 

Democratic liberals and moderates knock- 
ing ac othr over the head in a preelection 
warmup are playing an old political game— 
as old as the two-party system and nec 
to it. Essentially It is the process by which 
an opposition, always divided, patches up ® 
temporary harmony for the November event 
on which the party's bread and butter rides. 

Much the same thing is now going on 
among the Soclal Democrats of West Ger- 
many. The surface issue there Js not gov 
ernment spending but government policy 
toward the Soviet Union. But what really 
worries the Social Democrats, the main op- 
position German party, is that they are losing 
ground in the popularity polls. 

This fact—this threat to the party mcm~ 
bers’ political livelihood—has set loose the 
always-present differences of opinion and 
clash of personalities to be found in any suc 
large grouping. ‘The resulting interparty 
fight seems to be a struggle of ideas. 

In part it is. There are real differences of 
opinion between left and right, as there are 
in this country between Northern and 
Southern Democrats or between modern 
and old-guard Republicans. But the ob- 
jective of the opponents everywhere is P 
essentially to make a certain point of view 
prevail but to find a common and promising 
ground on which to fight the next election 
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ba ight-thinking people (particularly those 
ploce ene to opposing parties) regularly de- 
5 these family squabbles. Yet on them 
Fh ably depend our Liberties. For, con- 
seni to appearances, parties exist to or- 
er, agreement, not disagreement. 
wits major political battles are waged 
pti u, not between parties. Once the Dem- 
8 have worked outa formula capable of 
ator noe Senator ByxrD of Virginia, and Sen- 
fold aie of Minnesota, in the same 
3 €y have of necessity a formula capa- 
15 te enclosing everybody. And that’s the 
N fe the ultimate aim of practical politics. 
bici equally apparent that this all-em- 
dife ng Democratic formula cannot be very 
Go rent from the one that includes Senator 


of Ne of Arizona, and Senator JAVITS, 
DAE York, in the Republican camp. Both 


lig by stretching to include almost the 
Obviously must American political opinion 
com occu 
© same prowan eto py pretty much 
is a good 
be good thing, and would be even 
8 the parties faced frankly the im- 
Ideas Ons. Parties are not the crusaders for 
their cane? are the support of 
ma Wee Their attractiveness ls in 
fis ple they put forward. And that, 
+ 18 thelr usefulness. 


Don Antonio and His Friends: New 
Strength for a Middle Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


IN OF LOUISIANA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


leave 10 008. Mr. Speaker, under 
ORD, 11 extend my remarks in the Rec- 
titled include the following article en- 
New 8 Antonio and His Friends: 
al ength for a Middle Class,” which 
5 25 in Middle America, a quarterly 
tion of the United Fruit Co.: 
‘as ANTONIO AND His Frrenps: NEW 

eee TRENGTH FOR A MIDDLE CLASS 
employ y Of 1958 four Hondurans, longtime 
la Line tong the United Fruit Co., met in 
stake war draw lots for a new future. At 
in the 8 division of some 1,200 acres 
Which fo tiago area along the Ulúa River, 
bean tae into that elbow of the Carib- 
mala. Seperates Honduras and Guáte- 

Si. 
out the floods of 1935 the land had been 
allt depen accumulating the rich 
then, . ted by the Ulua at intervals since 
set up eae the land was being used to help 
14 te dependent farms for four men with 
Pany. years of experience with the com- 

At 
ter 2 
Were ba 
on the 
them. 


ngs were already certain, no mat- 
e Kehir came out, All four 
nana would grow bananas 
San e that chance would allot to 

Of the four would have a per- 


agriculture: irrigation, electri 
oads, disease control. He D oe 


for hi. t 
E s family 
or the f 
own = 


But t 
man's ming Were questions, too, in each 
sistunt as Arthur C. Hamilton, UF's as- 
With the hacer in the area, passed the hat 
© Uttle white slips of paper, From 
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which hill will I look out on the Ulúa? Who 
will be my next-door neighbor? 

Gradually more objective questions came 
to mind, appropriate to a man of new re- 
sponsiiblities: Will the foreman I want come 
to work for me? Can we get seeding started 
by June so as to get a crop before next year's 
winds? - 

There were a lot of questions in Hamilton's 
mind too. Most of them could be boled 
down to one question: Will the experiment 
work? 

When the slips of paper were drawn, An- 
tonio Caranza found himself with a farm 
slightly smaller than the others—just under 
300 acres. For him and his wife and two 
younger children self-employment came like 
a loug-awaited rain: they wanted it, and 
they knew how to use it. 

Born in San Luis, in the Province of Coma- 
yagua, young Antonio had managed to finish 
the first year of commercial high school be- 
fore going to work in the sugar cane fields 
that surrounded La Lima in those days. Na- 
tive ability and a willingness to use it 
brought him positions of growing responsi- 
bility in the company’s banana operations. 

Today Don Antonio employs an average of 
35 men from the nearby villages of San 
Manuel and Santiago. Although his workers 
get none of the benefits available to em- 
ployees of United Fruit, some who had 
worked with him when he was an overseer 
for the company have come with him to his 
new farm. His wife has help in running 
their alry two-story house and as soon as 
there is time she will start a kitchen gar- 
den in the space available for it. Guy Can- 
trell, United Frult's agricultural superin- 
tendent in nearly Progreso, stops by at least 
twice a week to see how things are going 
and to offer advice. 

In seven average years—5 years with luck— 
they will be free of all the debts incurred in 
starting their new life. Thereafter a set 
fraction of the price paid to them by the 
company for their bananas will be deducted 
for maintenance of irrigation and disease 
control services—operations too big for any 
independent farmer to handle alone. 

Fruit harvesting operations began last 
April. Guy Cantrell now is able to ask, 
“How many stems can you cut for Thurs- 
day? The Tivives is loading for New York.” 
Don Antonio cocks his head thoughtfully, 
gazing into the lush greenery of his bananas 
as though counting the full stems from 
memory. He says, perhaps, Three hun- 
dred Cantrell makes a mental note and 
those bananas are sold. 

They are good bananas and Don Antonio 
takes pride in them, He hopes that his 
16-year-old son, now in school, will decide 
on an agricultural career and take over some 
day. (An older son, with the advantages of 
company schooling, has a job with the Na- 
tional Development Bank.) 

Today United Fruit Co. gets approximately 
32 percent of tts entire banana output from 
associate growers with whom it is freely con- 
tracted, from Guatemala to Ecuador. Ac- 
cording to the recent report of the National 
Planning Association, the average return to 
the farmer is as much as 50 percent higher 
than on other croplands where he bears all 
the costs. 

The suspense of that day when the lots 
were drawn has been replaced by excitement 
of a different kind. Antonio Caranza and 
his neighbors at Santiago know that what 
they are doing is important for Honduras 
and for all of the Middle America, as well 
as for themselves, They have recently heard 
that six more similar farms will be set up 
on virgin land near the port of Cortés dur- 
ing the coming year. 

These independents are proving that Mid- 
dle America’s new middle class can work in 
a new kind of partnership with foreign en- 
terprise, to the increased benefit of all, 
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Why the Importance of Water 
Conservation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the great Southwest is the con- 
servation of underground water. Proper 
and sound water conservation practices 
will benefit not only those in areas where 
they are practiced, but also those far 
away, whose water table might be ad- 
versely affected. 

Recognizing the need for informed 
minds and opinions on this important 
subject, the Panhandle Underground 
Water Conservation District No. 3, with 
headquarters at White Deer, Tex., has 
again conducted an essay contest, and 
three high school seniors have been de- 
clared the winner, writing on the subject 
Why the Importance of Water Conser- 
vation?“ The first prize was won by 
Clifford Belcher of Panhandle, Tex. His 
prize is a $150 scholarship. Under unan- 
imous consent, I include his essay in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 
(By Clifford Belcher, Jr., first place winner) 

Water has been termed the key natural 
resource. It sustains life, makes possible ag- 
ricultural, commercial, and industrial ac- 
tivity, is a source of energy, serves as a 
medium of transportation and provides op- 
portunities for recreation. On the other 
hand, water has detrimental attributes: it 
erodes soil, destroys life and property 
through floods, impairs the utility of land 
when drainage is inadequate, and menaces 
health when it is polluted or when it serves 
as a breeding place for disease-carrying in- 
sects. The overall water problem is that of 
obtaining the desired benefits from water 
resources and of minimizing the hazards 
associated with water. This problem con- 
fronts individuals and groups; it is a matter 
of concern to many levels of government. 

There are indications that water problems 
will demand increasingly greater attention 
of the Texas Legislature. Important factors 
are the mounting pressures upon available 
water supplies by increasing population and 
growing commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural activity. It has been estimated re- 
cently that water use in the United States 
will show the following increases by 1975: 
Municipal and rural use, 50 percent; irriga- 
tion, 25 percent; direct industrial use, 170 
percent. Comparable figures are not avail- 
able for Texas, but in view of the relatively 
greater rate of growth of population and 
economic activity in Texas than in many 
other sections of the Nation, it would be 
reasonable to expect that estimates of the 
percentage increase of water use In Texas 
would be still higher. 

The growing demands that water prob- 
lems of the State be solved will not be easily 
satisfied. A major difficulty inheres in the 
complexity and range of such problems. 
Water resources give rise, not to a single 
problem, but to numerous problems which 
are different and yet interrelated. Hardly 
any aspect of human welfare and activity is 
unaffected by water resources, 

Water is like a living thing. Essentially 
all of it that is usable is in motion. This 
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vast circulatory system Is known as the hy- 
drologic cycle. In this cycle water evapo- 
rates, rises into the atmosphere, is con- 
densed when an alr mass rises to pass over 
another or over a mountain range, and falls 
as rain or snow. 

The hydrologic cycle offers a multitude of 
approaches toward utilization of water re- 
sources. Successive stages of the cycle offer 
unique opportunities for obtaining benefits. 
Effective control of water while it is in the 
clouds may soon be achieved. It may be 
possible to reduce evaporation losses by im- 
pounding water in deep reservoirs with min- 
imum surface exposure. In regions where 
the rate of evaporation is especially high, it 
may be advisable to seek underground stor- 
age reservoirs, Losses due to transpiration 
can be reduced by destroying useless vege- 
tation consuming huge amounts of water. 
By means of land use practices designed to 
retard runoff of water into rivers, the use- 
fulness of water on the land where it falls 
as precipitation can be prolonged, the harm- 
ful effects of erosion can be reduced, and the 
threat of floods can be minimized. 

While methods of controlling water after 
it has reached rivers are well known, there 
are also less fully appreciated opportunities 
for extracting benefits from water under- 
ground. Water which has been diverted for 
use In irrigation and industrial processes can 
be utilized more efficiently. Even after 
water has returned to oceans, it may some- 
day serve man’s needs for fresh water when 
economical methods of converting salt 
water to fresh water are devised. 

It is physically possible to increase sub- 
stantially the capacity of Texas water re- 
sources to furnish desired benefits. The 
only physical limitation is the quantity of 
usable water in Texas. According to one 
estimate, not more than one-tenth of the 
water which could be made available in 
Texas is being used. With present knowl- 
edge about the water resources of Texas and 
with available professional skills, much more 
development could be accomplished. It 1s 
also reasonable to expect further events of 
advances along those lines. In particular, 
the discovery of additional ground water 
reservoirs and the perfection of techniques 
for obtaining greater benefits from such res- 
ervoirs may be achleved in the future. 

Nearly all water now being used in the 
Texas high plains is pumped from the 
ground. Most of it comes from the sands 
and gravels of the Ogallala formation, 
which contains a vast supply of water ex- 
cept in places where the formation is thin. 
Perhaps the most significant characteristic 
of the Ogallala formation 18 its isolation 
from other waterbearing formations, which 
is due to its location in the upper part on 
the plateau, above the surface of the sur- 
rounding land, Consequently, the recharge 
of this formation is dependent upon rain 
which falls upon the plateaus. Due largely 
to evaporation and transpiration, hardly any 
of the annual rainfall of 20 inches reaches 
the formation. In the absence of pumping, 
the natural discharge at the edges of the 
Plateau is about equal to the natural re- 
charge. In view of these hydrologic condi- 
tions, pumping withdraws water which is not 
being replaced by nature. Hence the pump- 
ing of ground water in this area is sald to 
amount to mining a nonrenewable resource. 
It appears inevitable that the recoverable 
water stored in the Ogallala formation will 
be exhaused or that water levels will decline 
to the point where it will no longer be eco- 
nomical to pump. That time may not be 
many years away. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
amount of fresh underground water in stor- 
age in Texas, but all such estimates are like- 
ly to be incorrect because of lack of basic 
data. The major underground water forma- 
tions have not been studied sufficiently, and 
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most of the minor formations have had no 
quantitative study. 

Except for the depletion of storage accumu- 
lated over the centuries, the rate at which 
underground water can be withdrawn peren- 
mlally through wells is limited to the amount 
of natural discharge that can be intercept- 
ed—the natural discharge being that water 
now feeding the base, or low, flows of the 
streams and being lost from the water table 
by evaporation and transpiration. Probably 
a large part of the underground water feed- 
ing low flows to the streams can be inter- 
cepted, but this of course will deplete the 
streamflow, It may be justified as a man's 
means of diverting the water at more con- 
venient places, but does not represent a sup- 
ply of water in addition to that measured in 
streams. 

It is well known that water resources in 
their present state of development are failing 
to satisfy the desires of people in many parts 
of Texas. Greatest concern is being mani- 
fested about the inadequacy of water sup- 
plies for municipal, irrigation, and Industrial 
uses, The rapid expansion of the population 
and economy of Texas in recent years has 
been accompanied by one of the most severe 
droughts in history, Many cities have been 
forced to ration water and to consider meth- 
ods for obtaining additional supplies. Water 
has not been readily available to irrigate 
many acres of land which were irrigated in 
the past, and much other land could be made 
productive if irrigation water were furnished. 
It is reported that water scarcity has kept 
several industrial concerns from establishing 
plants in Texas. 

Population growth alone, though great, 
causes only a very small portion of the in- 
creased demands. It is not the amount of 
water the individual uses for himself but 
the amount he uses in providing goods and 
services for others that causes the greatest 
demands. Agriculture and industry use 
large amounts of water. 

Some of the most troublesome Texas 
problems occur in connection with the pro- 
duction of oil and gas. Salt water extracted 
with oil is commonly stored in large earthen 
tanks from which seepage and overflows 
pollute streams, The physical solution ap- 

to be the return of salt water by in- 
jection wells to the underground formations 
from which it was pumped, but this method 
of handling the problem is expensive. When 
both fresh and salt water strata are pierced 
by of] and gas wells, there is danger of pol- 
luting the fresh water. This threat is mini- 
mized by proper casing of oll and gas wells 
and plugging abandoned wells. 

The failure of many Texas cities to treat 
sewage adequately before discharging it into 
streams is another major source of pollution. 
While most cities in Texas have facilities 
for sewage treatment, many of these works 
have become overburdened as cities have 
grown. The cost of constructing adequate 
facilities appears to be the principal ob- 
stacle. 

Many land and water problems of grave 
importance confront irrigation agriculture 
today. In many areas there is more land 
suitable for irrigation than can be Irrigated 
with the amount of water available. Yet 
over spread sections less than half of the 
water applied to the land actually benefits 
growing crops. Delivery of irrigation water 
in open ditches contributes heavily to water 
loss which may be as much as 70 percent. 
Most of it is due to seepage. On many 
farms a different method of irrigating is 
needed. Irrigation systems need to he 
studied in an effort to improve water de- 
livery and cutting down seepage losses can 
be reduced by lining canals, using closed 
conduits, and controlling weeds in the canals 
and ditches. 


Large quantities of water are also used 


for hydroelectric power, but this water is 
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neither consumed nor polluted, and it use 
for power generation usually is supplemental 
to other uses. Industry's use of water is 
illustrated by the fact that it takes 70,000 
gallons to make 1 ton of high-grade paper, 
65,000 gallons to process a ton of highly 
finished steel, and more than 1,000 gallons 
to slaughter and process a hog. Air condi- 
tioning is another new use which makes 
heavy demands, and in the future these de- 
mands will probably increase. Increasing 
use is not the only difficulty. Hot weather 
and dry weather usually come together 80 
that irrigation, heavy municipal and Indus- 
trial use, and air conditioning all occur 
simultaneously with the critical period for 
supply. This is also the time of year when 
streamflow and watershed runoff are usually 
at their lowest and evaporation is at its 
highest. 

Increased consideration is being given by 
engineers and geologists to the possible stor- 
age of surface water in natural underground 
reservoirs and especially in areas where 
heavy pumping is taking place. Two gen- 
eral methods are used, water spreading and 
the use of recharge wells. Artificial re- 
charge through wells seems to be successful 
only in direct proportion to the condition- 
ing of the water that is to be put into these 
underground formations. 

Engineers haye developed water treatment 
practices to the point where almost any 
of water, through one or more processes, can 
be reclaimed for certain uses. Treatment 
for reuse of water should be the goal. Engi- 
neers have developed water treatment prac- 
tices, but the economics involved may make 
it impractical for grossly polluted water: 
Keeping municipal and industrial waste out 
of streams and absorbing them on land, oF 
evaporating them, may not be the most de- 
sirable answer to water-short areas. 
absorption and evaporation of sewage as * 
means of disposal usually dissipate water as 
a resource, In order to maintain water sup 
plies, this should not be promoted in water- 
short areas, even though it is more expedient 
to evaporate the sewage than it is to build 
a treatment plant and release the water for 
downstream users, In Germany the waters 
of the Rhine River are used and reused many 
times, the only limit being an ultimate salt 
concentration that renders the water finally 
unusable. This practice will come to be 
more as demands for water exceed thë 
amount that nature provides. 

We shall have to learn to use water more 
efficiently and economically than we have in 
the past. We must stop the waste of water 
in homes, agriculture, cities, industry, 
at the points where waste can be prevented 
We must bring about reuse whenever pos- 
sible. An expanded system of storage an 
flood control reservoirs must be employed 
Water can be trapped in times of and used 
to carry us through periods of low supply: 
The amount of water actually needed to do 
a job efficiently may be considerably less than 
the amount we have been using. EfictencY 
and economy in use of water will determine 
Texans’ suceess in water conservation. 


Sugar Beets in the Red River Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, 
of the great volume of mail that 
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Come to my office expressing concern 
for the development and progress of the 
Production of beets and the sugar beet 
industry throughout the Red River Val- 
ey, I take this means of conveying to 
Congress the significant part that the 
Production of sugar beets plays in the 
economic stability and opportunity for 
the Red River Valley. 

All of us, of course, are greatly. con- 
cerned with the agricultural problem 
mee confronts this Nation. In my 

umble opinion, there is not any crop 
which has as great a future potential for 
tha improved agricultural economy as 
th, t of the production of sugar beets to 
2 Red River Valley. The very fertile 
laber mati conditions and available 

necessary in the production of 
ts, are all available in abundant 
fuantities, Possibly just as important 
1 the fact that sugar beets is a crop that 
25 asa row crop and for this rea- 
2 has a real importance to this area 
8 the control of weeds and adds a great 
pir to the diversity of farming through- 
hae the valley. These are facts that 
d ve certainly been well established 
ecu ieee decade as the sugar beet 
and production hav wn an 

Di 85 p. tion have gro 
8 Valley now has three processing 
ts located at East Grand Forks, 
thead, and Crookston, that accom- 
acate the production of over 90,000 
— These 90,000 acres, located in 
ax western Minnesota and northeast- 
Peas Dakota, mean a gross average 
ual income of well over $13 million, 
wever, this is only a small part of 
9 — Potential for expanded production of 
ihe beets, as is so clearly indicated by 
farm sinuous desire on the part of 
tio People in the area to raise addi- 
wires beets. During the last year there 
requ 3,517 actual signed applications 
esting beet acreages totaling 44,916 
3 Maite these requests, under present 
Re ons, it was only possible to grant 
2 nce of 460 acres to 18 new grow- 
: fans that 99 out of every 100 
Malen tons had to be turned down. 
for re might well have been requests 
the 8 additional 30,000 acres but for 
: 255 that so many of the farmers felt 
comp} Would be only a futile effort to 
well, ete the applications. There is, as 
ps athe great desire on the part of farm- 
“te Producing beets that they might 
Por 0 to expand their acres. 
Perie: uring the past years they have ex- 
— reduetions in their sugar beet 
ne 9 It is somewhat 
e farmers to understand 
ones, Curtailment in the production of a 
only 3 Which we, as a Nation, produce 

ui 0 percent of our needs. 

point ta take just a moment to further 
Plies to tine Significance that this im- 
future oe Agricultural and economic 
Producti the Red River Valley. The 


that the produc- 
be diente n beets, which has grown to 
1 the past years, 

quires a great deal of machinery. The 
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sale of these necessary implements and 
equipment would be of substantial bene- 
fit to the welfare of implement dealers 
and business enterprises throughout the 
Many small towns. These small towns 
are presently having a difficult time sur- 
viving with the reduced farm income, 
The job opportunities that would be pro- 
vided would, of course, add to the 
Strengthening of the entire economy. 
Surely these are points to which we 
would want to give our most sincere con- 
sideration as we ponder the possible so- 
lution to the agricultural problem and 
the economic future of our States and 
Nation. 

It is my hope that Congress, in its 
wisdom, may give adequate considera- 
tion to the potential of production of 
sugar beets in the Red River Valley as 
we direct our attention to the contro- 
versy that presently exists regarding the 
renewal of the Sugar Act. Not only will 
expanded production of sugar beets im- 
prove the gross income of farms in the 
Red River Valley, but it has the further 
potential of reducing the production of 
other crops which presently are in sur- 
plus and are depressing the markets. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
just announced an 8 percent reduction 
in farm income for the first 6 months of 
1959. This is a further indication of the 
need for Congress to consider every pos- 
sible avenue of approach to deal in a 
realistic manner with the agricultural 
problem, 

Each of these points have been sub- 
stantially emphasized by the mail that 
I have received from so many farm peo- 
ple throughout the Red River Valley. 


Navy Correspondence Course Center in 
Scotia, N.Y., Provides Education for 
Hundreds of Thousands of Naval 


Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important agencies of the U.S. 
Navy is the U.S. Naval Correspondence 
Course Center which is located at the 
Navy Supply Depot in Scotia, N.Y., 
within my district. This highly efficient 
organization at the present time is con- 
ducting one of the most effective and 
far-reaching educational programs ever 
to be carried on. As a result of its ac- 
tivities more than 181,000 students 
throughout the Navy and the Naval Re- 
serve are improving their education. 
Only 2 short years ago this correspond- 
ence course center moved into my dis- 
trict from an area closer to metropoli- 
tan New York City. Since coming here, 
I am informed its efficiency has in- 
creased and its effectiveness has been 
enhanced, a fact which is certainly a 
tribute to the splendid atmosphere in 
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which naval activities are carried on in 
the 5 Congressional District of New 
York. 

The announcement last fall that the 
Navy was planning to close down the 
naval supply depot at Scotia, with an 
attendant loss of some 675 jobs, came as 
a heavy blow to the community of 
Schenectady, already hard hit by unem- 
ployment. Nevertheless, we were grati- 
fied to learn that at least this action did 
not involve any transfer or disestablish- 
ment of the naval correspondence course 
center, which will continue to be located 
in Scotia even after the formal disestab- 
lishment of the depot itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly impressed 
recently with a summary of the job 
which the correspondence course center 
is doing which appeared in the Navy 
Times for July 18, 1959. I believe that 
this summary will be of interest to every 
Member of Congress, as well as to people 
throughout the Nation. In fact, when 
they have had a chance to read how effi- 
ciently this job is performed in Scotia, 
I also hope that the leaders of our De- 
fense Establishment: will recognize the 
folly of their decision in closing down 
an equally efficient operation at the Sco- 
tia Navy Supply Depot. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article, prepared by Lt. (jg.) 
or S. Durland, USNR, of Scotia, 


From the Navy Times, July 18, 1959] 
Navy EDUCATION FOR a STAMP 
(By Lt. (jg.) George S. Durland, USNR) 

Scotia, N.¥.—The new Naval Correspond- 
ence Course Center can be found in this 
small village, just outside the city of 
Schenectady. From offices in the adminis- 
tration building at the supply depot here, the 
hardworking staff of 17 officers, 87 enlisted 
men, and 127 civilians administers courses 
for more than 181,000 students now enrolled 
at the center. 

The center's learn-by-mail students are 
varied and scattered around the world. You'll 
find admirals, seaman apprentices, Army per- 
sonnel, Air Force personnel, foreign naval 
officers, reservists, and civilians employed by 
the Department of Defense, all enrolled in 
at least One of the many courses offered. 

Officer in charge is Comdr. Fred P. Mc- 
Daniel, USN, and assistant officer in charge 
is Lt. Comdr. William R. Wright, USN. The 
center is under the management control of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. However, 
these officers and their staff are directly re- 
sponsible for administering the 340 courses 
offered by the center. 

The Navy's correspondence course program 
deals with professional subjects which are 
for the most part only of interest to Navy 
and Coast Guard personnel who also partici- 
pate in the naval correspondence course pro- 
gram. This is in contrast to USAFT courses, 
such as history or languages, which are of 
interest to anyone. 

Another contrast is that an entrance fee 
of $5 is charged for the first course by USAFI, 
while the center's courses are free. 

Because of their specialized nature, naval 
correspondence courses aren't taken by many 
personnel of the other services. But despite 
this, and despite the fact that the Army, Air 
Force, and the Marines have their own cor- 
respondence course programs, 1,397 personnel 
from these services are enrolled in Navy 
courses. Most are enrolied in basic courses 
such as mathematics or electricity, or pos- 
sibly personnel administration or leadership. 

An Army or Air Force man can take any 
Navy course, such ss quartermaster third 
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class or Navy public information, if he has 
some speolal reason for wanting it. 

How does one enroll in a correspondence 
course? 

If you are an enlisted man on active duty, 
see your information and education officer 
and he will give you an application form 
(NavPers 231) which is to be forwarded via 
your commanding officer. When the center 
receives your application, it will forward the 
course and all necessary materials, tnclud- 
ing an answer sheet, to your commanding 
officer. He will designate an officer to grade 
your assignments and generally help you 
with the course. 

When the course is satisfactorily com- 
pleted, your commanding officer will make a 
notation in your service record. This is 
what is known as local administration of 
correspondence courses. Any enlisted man 
can meet his qualification requirements this 
way or by taking a naval training course ad- 
ministered by his I and E officer, his train- 
ing officer or his division officer. 

The procedure of mailing assignments 
back to the center for correction is only al- 
lowed for inactive duty personnel men as- 
signed to commands with fewer than three 
officers or for enlisted men and officers tak- 
ing officer courses. Enlisted personnel re- 
questing center-administered courses should 
use NavPers Form 580. 

If you are a reservist, you can get applica- 
tions from your unit commander or district 
comandant. Upon receipt of a properly 
endorsed application, the center will for- 
ward the course to you and establish an en- 
rollment record.. You then forward at least 
one assignment a month to the center in 
the enyelopes provided. 

Officers and enlisted men can enroll in 
an officer course by forwarding an applica- 
tion form (NavPers 992) to the center 
whereupon the center will establish an en- 
rollment record and forward all materials 
necessary for completing the course. En- 
listed men must have their commanding 
Officer's permission to take an officer course. 

All enrollment applications should be 
made out carefully and completely, type- 
written if possible. Many applications have 
to be returned for lack of information and 
on others the name of the student or the 
address can't be read which means the ap- 
plication can't even be returned for clari- 
fication. Remember the center handles 
hundreds of thousands of courses. 

As a matter of fact. during the year from 
May 1, 1958, through April 30, 1959, over 
800,000 courses were mailed out to students. 

Let's follow enrollment application and 
see what happens to it at the center. 

The mail room receives about 10,000 pieces 
of mail dally, not counting book returns. 
Much of this mail consists of enrollment 
applications—about 3,000 each day. All ap- 
plications are routed from the mall room 
to the enrollments branch. Here they are 
checked for accuracy and completeness of 
information. 

If an application is for a locally adminis- 
tered course, the 231 form, the course and 
answer sheet are forwarded immediately 
and no record is kept by the Center. 

If the application is for an officer course 
or for an enlisted course to be administered 
by the center the application is stamped 
with the date that materials are matied and 
then routed to the posting branch. 

Tn the posting branch, the application, 
which ls also a student's course status rec- 
ord, is filed on a Simpla-wheel. A Simpla- 
wheel is a special type of rotating file made 
especially for holding large numbers of rec- 
ord cards. Each wheel can hold approxi- 
mately 10,000 to 12,000 enrollment cards, 
Each card is filed alphabetically to 
course title. Each wheel holds from 3 to 14 
courses, depending on the number enrolled 
in each course. 
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For example, submarine periscopes has 
only two enrollees while military justice in 
the Navy has 12,492 enrollees. This is why 
it is so important for anyone writing to the 
center asking about some aspect of a course 
to give the title of the course so that the 
center can find the writer's enrollment rec- 
ord. The center receives many letters in- 
quiring about the status of a course with 
the writer neglecting to mention the course 
title or number, 

After you have submitted your applica- 
tion and it has been processed by the cen- 
ter, the course you have requested will be 
sent to you complete and free of charge. 
There are, however, temporary shortages of 
course materials now and then, so officers 
are requested to list second choices. When 
a course is temporarily out of stock, appli- 
cations are held on file and the courses for- 
warded as soon as they become available. 
Cards are sent to all applicants stating that 
the courses will be sent as soon as they are 
available. 

When you receive your course, you will 
find a text or texts, an assignment booklet 
with instructions, and all necessary ma- 
terial for completing the course, 

In most courses, the book return receipt 
(NCCC 86 Form which is returned to the 
center when books are returned) and all 
assignment sheets are an integral part of 
the assignment booklet. 

A number of assignments in Navy cor- 
respondence course varies from one to 17. 
Each assignment contains a varying num- 
ber of objective questions such as multiple 
choice, true-false and matching. Answers 
are marked on the separate answer sheets 
and each marked sheet is returned to either 
the appropriate training officer or to the 
center in one of the pre-addressed envelopes 
provided, 

Since correspondence courses are not tests, 
they can be worked with open texts. Don't 
let this throw you. Many questions are still 
answered incorrectly. < 

Now that we know what happens to an 
enrollment application and you have recelyed 
your course, let’s find out what happens to 
an assignment sheet when it is submitted to 
the center for correction. 

The center grades about 144 million as- 
signments yearly and between 5,500 to 6,000 
assignments are received daily in the cen- 
teres mallroom, Here they are opened and 
sorted according to course numbers. From 
the mailroom the assignments are for- 
warded to the grading branch where they 
are placed in a rack containing a shelf for 
each course. An assignment may remain in 
the rack a few days, depending on the work- 
load at the time. The assignments are re- 
moved from the rack chronologically and 
each assignment sheet is graded by hand, 
using a template. 

There has been a template constructed 
for each assignment of every course the cen- 
ter administers with the exception of some 
of the law courses which are essay types. 
The templates fit directly over the assign- 
ment sheets and enable the graders to deter- 
mine at a glance the questions which have 
been answered incorrectly and also enable 
them to write in references next to the in- 
correct answers and to assign a grade to each 
assignment. The passing grade is 3.4 for of- 
ficer courses and 3.2 for enlisted courses. 

After an assignment has been graded, it 
is alphabetized according to course number 
and forwarded to the posting branch. In 
the posting branch, assignments are posted 
to the students’ enrollment records and re- 
turned. 

When a course has been completed (all 
assignments posted to the enrollment rec- 
ord), the record is removed from the Sim- 
pla-wheel and forwarded to the statistics 
branch which assigns a grade for the course, 
stamps and returns the last assignment, and 
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counts each card so that an up-to-date 
record of the number of students enrolled 
in each course is readily available. 

From the statistics branch, the enrollment 
card goes to the files branch where it awaits 
a book return (86 form). Upon the return 
of the course material, the enrollment card 
goes to the terminations branch where a 
completion letter is typed and sent to the 
student. 

Completion letters are sent directly to en- 
listed personnel and USN officers. For Re- 
serve officers, completion letters are sent via 
the Reserve Officer Recording Activity in 
Omaha, Nebr. 

RORA keeps all Reserve officer training 
records and is responsible for recording pro- 
motion and/or retirement points. For Re- 
serve officers, the assignment of a course 
which comprises a 12-point unit is forwarded 
to RORA and points assigned as of the date 
the assignment was malled. Officers should 
allow 4 to 6 weeks for completion letters and 
assignments which are forwarded to RORA. 

Pive of the officer courses are classified and 
a Reserve officer on inactive duty has a spe- 
cial procedure to take one. To enroll he 
must submit an application via the com- 
mand holding his service jacket. The center 
will issue a classified course to this command 
which can, at its discretion, forward the 
course to the command nearest the enrollee. 

Enrollees should keep in mind that it takes 
longer for the center to process courses for 
completion around promotion time and at 
the end of the fiscal year because of the 
greatly increased workload at these times. 

What happens if you fail a course the first 
time through? All students are informed of 
failing assignments and these assignments 
are retained by the center until the course is 
completed, If the final course average turns 
out to be satisfactory, all failed assignments 
are returned. 

If the final course average is unsatisfac- 
tory, the center will forward blank answer 
sheets and the failed assignments can be 
reworked, Grades assigned reworked assign- 
ments are the minimum passing grades (32 
for enlisted courses, 3.4 for officers), regard- 
less of the actual passing grade which may 
have been attained. 

If upon resubmission, the course is satis- 
factorily passed, a completion letter is issued. 
If a course is failed upon resubmission, a 
letter of participation is issued. 

Why are so many students enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses? The Navy's corre- 
spondence course program was started in 
1932 and has been enlarging ever since. 

In 1954, the Navy started a promotion pian 
for officers which greatly increased the pro- 
gram. This plan required Regular and Re- 
serve officers to pass professional examina- 
tions in order to be eligible for promotion. 
They could, however, bypass the exams by 
taking resident courses at Navy schools or bY 


completing a required number of correspond- , ~ 


ence courses. This resulted in many officers 
enrolling im correspondence courses, En- 
Usted men must take certain training courses 
to be eligible for advancement in rate, In 
many cases this training is recelyed in the 
form of Navy tralning courses given by I and 
E officers and division officers. However, the 
majority of enlisted men receive their train- 
ing through correspondence courses. 

Reservists earning promotion and retire- 
ment points also account for many enroll- 
ments. 

Since July 1, no professional examinations 
are given for the promotion of officers. 
Resident courses at a Navy school or corre- 
spondence courses will still be required and 
most correspondence courses will contain an 
end-of-course examination. BuPers In- 
struction 141§-1E of March 9, 1959, states: 

„a) End-of-course examinations will be 
prepared as an integral part of most corre- 
spondence courses listed in enclosure (4). 
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“(b) These examinations will be developed 
from the correspondence course text mate- 
Tial and will be given under closed-book, 
monitored conditions. 

(e) Officers on active duty who complete 
& Correspondence course subsequent to June 
30, 1959, will be required to pass the exami- 
nation, if available, before the course will 
be creditable for promotion credit under this 
instruction, 

“(d) Officers who complete a correspond- 
ence course prior to July 1, 1959, will be 
Branted promotion credit for that course 
Without completing the examination. 

(e) Instructions for ordering and admin- 
istering end-of-course examinations will be 
‘Promulgated with the correspondence 
courses. Instructions for safeguarding ex- 
amination material are promulgated in ref- 
erence (c) or the “Security Manual for 
Classified Information,” as applicable. 

(1) Correspondence courses satisfactorily 

completed by officers not on active duty sat- 
Professional requirements as stated 

in, and end-of-course examinations will 

not be required for such courses. Upon re- 
Porting for active duty, these officers will 
continue their professional study in accord- 
hasy With the requirements outlined herein 

_ “OF their grade and designator. 

(8) Officers receiving an unsatisfactory 
ss for an end-of-course examination will 
is reexamined, If an unsatisfactory mark 

Again received, action will be taken in ac- 
(a) ce with the provisions of reference 
2 (h) Where an end-of-course examination 

respo Offered as an integral part of a cor- 
Fst nes course, course completion with- 

examination will be accepted as meeting 
Promotion requirements. Possession of a 
dice te ot satisfactory completion will in- 
8 te that the course was satisfactorily 
ompleted.“ 
8 ot the activities and personnel at the 
ie &re organized into four depart- 
Ex tee Administration, Student Services, 

nsion, and Fiscal. 
1 5 the 87 enlisted men in these depart- 
thee Storekeepers and yeoman rates are 
spe ost common, with 16 and 14 men, re- 
Pectively, About half of the personnel are 

Day grades E-5 and E-6. 

8 are no messing facilities available 
limi housing facilities on the station are 
fe Ping to a small trailer park and a few 
Office €rs. Therefore, most of the men and 
ine ee find living quarters in the surround- 
Pg community. 
the se Administration Department performs 
Ss Se tyices common to all naval units, such 
ntral filing, personnel management, and 
ence bl and routing of all correspond- 
The Administration Department also 
control e of records disposal and forms 
tenet This Department is headed by Lt. 

Studen E Mayer, USNR. 

Comas at Services Department, under Lt, 
the i ence L. Erickson, USN, performs 
to the function of administering courses 
studen W a This Department enrolls 
stock 8 sna courses, controls the 
, grades assignments, posts 
— ps files, enroliment records, and 
Correspondence pertaining to the 

Status of correspondence sah eta z 
W. Oc Department under Lt. Robert 
term gp nner (SC), USN, prepares the cen- 
Provides SA budget, controls center funds, 
is es logistic support to the center, and 


dane’ i Charge of household goods and 


14 Wintetenlen Department is headed by 


review am W. Patterson, USN. Its job is to 
cour, new courses, recommend revisions to 
na oe error analyses of courses, 
by Students, all technical questions written 
In an 

error freque. anal for ex- 

a ney ysis, 
te ple, if a high percentage of students seem 
ng the same question on an as- 
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signment, the Extension Department will 
analyze the question and the text. Many 
times this will show that the text was not 
very clear or that the question was am- 
biguous. The Extension Department will 
then recommend a revision to the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, 

Many students write in disagreeing with 
answers. Most disputes are caused by a 
misinterpretation of the text or the misun- 
derstanding of a definition. Also, many dis- 
putes are caused by purely mechanical er- 
rors in solving problems or the misreading 
of the text or question. 

Most technical queries can be answered 
simply by citing more references in the text 
or by working out the solution of a prob- 
lem; however, some questions become quite 
involved and the “instructor” and student 
sometimes get into a very lengthy “discus- 
sion by mail,” 

The center’s fan mall from students comes 
in all shapes, forms, sizes, and languages. 
Many students Just grab the piece of paper 
nearest at hand and scribble a note. Re- 
cently the center received correspondence in 
Spanish and Portuguese, 

Some of the correspondence received reads 
like this letter from a disgruntled officer: 
“This is the worst course I have attempted to 
date. The answers are so intricately in- 
volved in the phraseology of a difficult text 
that it is almost imposisble to keep your 
mind on the course.” 

For every one of those, there are dozens 
that read like this one; “I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the fine job 
you did in getting my final assignments to 
me. I was very much surprised to receive 
them in this afternoon's mall. I never 
thought the Navy or the postal service moved 
quite so rapidly. It certainly is gratifying 
to know that the Correspondence Course 
Center will help out a person in a tight spot.” 

Then there was this letter from a chief 
who was writing about the naval leadership 
course: “I really enjoyed the course. It will 
be a great help to me in understanding my- 
self and the men in my crew. I only wish I 
had known of its existence earlier. 

“In my opinion, the Navy would benefit if 
more enlisted personnel were made aware 
of this course’s availability and content.” 

This one is from another chief writing 
about. enlisted correspondence course mili- 
tary requirements for petty officer first class 
and chief: “I wish to congratulate the Cor- 
respondence Course Center for the clear and 
concise manner in which this course has 
been prepared. In my own experience with 
this course I found that I waa continually 
engrossed in the subject matter to such an 
extent that I could not lay the book down 
for very long at one time. It actually had 
an appeal to me quite similar to ‘Anatomy 
of a Murder’ although of course the subject 
content is entirely different. 

“For this reason I felt compelled to com- 
plete this course during this past weekend.” 


Vice President Nixon’s Speech at Opening 
of American Exhibition in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr, Spéaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech given by 
Vice President Nrxon at the opening of 
the American national exhibition in 
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Moscow July 24, 1959. Surely this is one 

of the finest expositions anyone has ever 

given anywhere of the true heart and 
soul and mind of our beloved America. 

What a pity that the Soviet rulers re- 

fused to letit be broadcast in Russian to 

their people. Our gratitude and com- 

mendation go to the Vice President for a 

splendid job will done. 

REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Untren States, RICHARD NIXON, ON THS 
OCCASION OF THE OPENING OF THE AMEFRI- 
CAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN Moscow, So- 
KOLNIKI PARK, Jury 24, 1959 


Iam honored on behalf of President Elsen- 
hower to open this American exhibition in 
Moscow, j 

Mrs. Nixon and I were among the many 
thousands of Americans who were privileged 
to visit the splendid Soviet exhibition in New 
York, and we want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the people of the U.S.S.R. for 
the great achievements and progress so mag- 
nificently portrayed by your exhibition. 

We, in turn, hope that many thousands of 
soviet citizens will take advantage of this 
opportunity to learn about life in the United 
States by visiting our exhibition. 

Of course, we both realize that no exhibi- 
tion can portray a complete picture of all 
aspects of life in great nations like the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Among the questions which some might 
raise with regard to our exhibition are these: 
To what extent does this exhibition accu- 
rately present life in the United States as it 
really is? Can only the wealthy people 
afford the things exhibited here? What 
about the inequality, the injustice, the other 
weaknesses which sre supposed to be inevi- 
table in a capitalist society? 

As Mr, Khrushchev often says: Tou can't 
leave a word out of a song.” Consequently, 
in the limited time I have, I would like to 
try to answer some of these questions so that 
you may get an accurate picture of what 
America is really like. 

Let us start with some of the things in this 
exhibit. You will see a house, a car, a tele- 
vision set—each the newest and most modern 
of its type we can produce. But can only 
the rich in the United States afford such 
things? If this were the case we would have 
to include in our definition of rich the 
millions of America’s wage earners. 

Let us take, for example, our 16 million 
factory workers. The average weekly wage of 
a factory worker in America is $90.54. With 
this income he can buy and afford to own a 
house, a television set, and a car in the price 
range of those you will see in this exhibit. 
What is more, the great majority of Ameri- 
can wage earners haye done exactly that. 

Putting it another way, there are 44 million 
families in the United States. Twenty-five 
million of these families live in houses or 
apartments that have as much or more floor 
space than the one you see in this exhibit. 
Thirty-one million families own thelr own 
homes and the land on which they are bulit. 
America’s 44 million families own a total of 
56 million cars, 50 million television sets and 
143 million radio sets. And they buy an 
average of 9 dresses and sults and 14 pairs of 
shoes per family per year. 

Why do I cite these figures? Not because 
they indicate that the American people have 
more automobiles, TV sets, or houses than 
the people of the U.S.S.R. 

In fairness we must recognize that our 
country industrialized sooner than the Soviet 
Union. And Americans are happy to note 
that Mr. Khrushchey has set a goal for the 
Soviet economy of catching upin the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. 

We welcome this kind of competition be- 
cause when we engage in it, no one loses— 
everyone wins as the living standards of 
people throughout the world are raised to 
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higher levels. It also should be pointed out 
that while we may be ahead of you as far 
as these items are concerned, you are ahead 
of use in other fields—for example, in the 


size of the rockets you have developed for 


the exploration of outer space. 

But what these statistics do dramatically 
demonstrate is this: That the United States, 
the world's largest capitalist country, has 
from the standpoint of distribution of wealth 
come closest to the ideal of prosperity for all 
in a classless society. 

As our revered Abraham Lincoln said 
“We do not propose any war upon capital; 
we do wish to allow the humblest man an 
equal chance to get rich with everybody else." 

The 67 million American wage earners are 
not the downtrodden masses depicted by the 
critics of capitalism in the latter part of the 
19th and early part of the 20th centuries. 
They hold their heads high as they proudly 
enjoy the highest standard of living of any 
people in the world’s history. 

The caricature of capitalism as a predatory, 
monopolist dominated society, is as hope- 
lessly out of date, as far as the United States 
is concerned, as a wooden plow. ‘ 

This does not mean that we haye solved 
all of our problems, Many of you have heard 
about the problem of unemployment in the 
United States. What is not so well known 
is that the average period that these unem- 
ployed were out of work even during our re- 
cent recession was less than three months. 
And during that period the unemployed had 
an average income from unemployment in- 
surance funds of $131.49 per month. The 
day has passed in the United States when 
the unemployed weree left to shift for them- 
selves. 

The same can be said for the aged, the 
sick, and others who are unable to earn 
enough to provide an adequate standard of 
living. An expanded program of Social Se- 
curity combined with other government and 
private programs provides ald and assistance 
for those who are unable to care for them- 
selves. For example, the average retired 
couple on social security in the United States 
receives an income of $116 per month apart 
from the additional amounts they receive 
from private pensions and savings accounts. 

What about the strikes which take place in 
our economy, the latest example of which is 
the steel strike which is going on? The 
answer is that here we have a firsthand ex- 
ample of how a free economy works. The 
workers right to join with other workers in 
a union and to bargain collectively with 
management is recognized and protected by 
law. No man or woman in the United States 
can be forced to work for wages he considers 
to be inadequate or under conditions he 
believes are unsatisfactory. 

Another problem which causes us concern 
is that of racial discrimination in our coun- 
try. We are making great progress in solv- 
ing this problem but we shall never be satis- 
fied until we make the American ideal of 


equality of opportunity a reality for every 


citizen regardless of his race, creed, or color. 

We haye other problems in our society but 
we are confident that for us our system of 
government provides the best means for 
solving them. But the primary reason we 
believe this is not because we haye an econ- 
omy which builds more than 1 million 
houses, produces 6 million cars and 6 milllon 
television sets per year. 

Material progress is important but the 
very heart of the American ideal is that 
“man does not live by bread aione To us, 
progress without freedom to use a common 
expression is like “potatoes without fat.” 

Let me give you some examples of what 
freedom means to us. 

President Eisenhower is one of the most 
popular men ever to hold that high office in 
our country, Yet never an hour or a day 
goes by In which critclsm of him and his 
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policies cannot be read in our newspapers, 
heard on our radio and television, or in 
the Halls of Congress. 

And he would not have it any other way. 
The fact that our people can and do say 
anything they want about a Government 
official, the fact that in our elections, as this 
voting machine in our exhibit illustrates, 
every voter has a free choice between those 
who hold public office and those who op- 
pose them makes ours a true people's Gov- 
ernment. 

We trust the people. We constantly sub- 
mit big decisions to the people, Our his- 
tory convinces us that over the years the 
people have been right much more often 
than they have been wrong. 

As an indication of the extent of this 

freedom and of our faith in our own sys- 
tem, 40 hours of radio broadcasts from the 
Soviet Union can be heard without jamming 
in the United States each day, and over a 
million and a half copies of Soviet publica- 
tions are purchased in our country each 
year. ) 
Let us turn now to freedom of religion. 
Under our Constitution no church or reli- 
gion can be supported by the state. An 
American can either worship in the church 
of his choice or choose to go to no church 
at all If he wishes. Acting with this com- 
plete freedom ‘of cholce, 103 million of our 
citizens are members of 308,000 American 
churches. 

We also cherish the freedom to travel, 
both within our country and outside the 
United States. Within our country we live 
and travel where we please without travel 
permits, internal passports, or police regis- 
tration, We also travel freely abroad. For 
example, 11 million Americans will travel 
to other countries during this year, includ- 
ing 10,000 to the Soviet Union: We look 
forward to the day when millions of Soviet 
clitzens will travel to ours and other coun- 
tures in this way. 

Time will not permit me to tell you of all 
the features of American life, but in sum- 
mary I think these conclusions can objec- 
tively be stated. 

The great majority of Americans like our 
system of government. Much as we like it, 
however, we would not Impose it on anyone 
else. We believe that people everywhere 
should have a right to choose the form of 
government they want. 

There is another characteristic of the 
American people which I know impresses it- 
self on any visitor to our country. As Mr, 
Mikoyan and Mr. Kozlov both pointed out 
after their visits to the United States, the 
American people are a peace-loving people. 
There are a number of reasons for this 
attitude: As this exhibition so eloquently 
demonstrates, we Americans enjoy an ex- 
traordinarily high standard of living. 

There is nothing we want from any other 
people except the right to live in peace and 
friendship with them, 

After fighting two world wars we did not 
ask for or receive an acre of land from any 
other people. We have no desire to impose 
our rule on other lands today. 

Our hearts go out to Mr. Khrushchey who 
lost a son, to Mr. Kozlov who lost two broth- 
ers, and to the millions of other Soviet 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, 
sons and daughters who mourn for their 
loved ones lost in defending their homeland. 

But while it is generally recognized that 
the American people want peace, I realize 
that it has sometimes been charged that our 
Government does not share the attitude of 
our people. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

For 7 years I have sat in the high councils 
of our Government and I can tell you that 
the primary aim of our discussions has been 
to find ways that we could use our strength 
in behalf of peace throughout the world. 
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Let me tell you of the background of some 
of those who participate in our policy dis- 
cussions. The Secretary of State lost his 
brother in World War I. I saw boys as 
close to me as brothers die on barren islands 
4,000 miles from home in World War II. No 
man in the world today has more knowledge 
of war and is more dedicated to peace than 
President Eisenhower. 

Those who claim that the policies of the 
American Government do not represent and 
are not supported by the American people are 
engaging in a completely inaccurate and 
dangerous from of selfdeception. Any ad- 
ministration which follows policies which do 
not reflect the views of our people on major 
issues runs the risk of defeat at the next 
election. When our elected officials cease to 
represent the people, the people have the 
power to replace them with others who do. 
The reason the leaders of both our major 
political parties are united in supporting 
President Eisenhower's foreign policy is that 
they are reflecting the views of a people who 
are united behind these policies. 

The Government and people of the United 
States are as one in their devotion to the 
cause of peace. AMAN 

But dedication to peace, good will, and 
human brotherhood should never be mis- 
taken for weakness, softness, and fear. 

Much as we want peace we will fight to 
defend our country and our way of life just 
as you have fought so courageously to de- 
2 your homeland throughout your his- 

ory. 

The peace we want and the peace the 
world needs is not the peace of surrender but 
the peace of justice, not peace by ultimatum 
but peace by negotiation. 

The leaders of our two great nations have 
such tremendous responsibilities if peace is 
to be maintained in our time. 

We cannot and should not gloss over the 
fact that we have some great and basic dif- 
ferences between us. What we must con- 
stantly strive to do is to see that those dif- 
ferences are discussed and settled at the 
conference table and not on the battlefield. 

And until such settlements are agreed to, 
our leaders must exercise the greatest re- 
straint, patience, and understanding in their 
actions and their statements. They must 
do nothing which might provoke a war no 
one wants. 

The fact that one of us may have a bigger 
bomb, a faster plane, or a more powerful 
rocket than the other at any particular time 
no longer adds up to an advantage, Because 
we have reached the point in world history 
where the Bibical injunction “they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword” 
is literally true today. 

The nation which starts a war today will 
destroy itself, Completely apart from any 
retailiatory action which might be taken by 
a nation which is attacked, the deadly dust 
from radioactive bombs used in an attack 
will be carried by the winds back to the 
homeland of the aggressor. 

With both of our great nations holding 
this terrible power in our hands neither must 
ever put the other in a position where he 
has no choice but to fight or surrender. NO 
nation in the world today is strong enough 
to issue an ultimatum to another without 
running the risk of self-destruction, 

The Soviet exhibition in New York and the 
American exhibition which we open to- 
night are dramatic examples of what a great 
future lies in store for all of us if we can 
devote the tremendous energies of our peo- 
ples and the resources of our countries to 
the ways of peace rather than the ways of 
war. 

The last half of the 20th century can be 
the darkest or the brightest page in the his- 
tory of civilization. The decision is in our 
hands to make. The genius of the men 
who produced the magnificent achievements 
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represented by these two exhibitions can be 
directed either to the destruction of civiliza- 
tion or to the creation of the best life that 
men haye eyer enjoyed on this earth. 

4s I have said on previous occasions, let 
us expand the idea of peaceful competition 
which Mr. Khrushchev has often enunciated. 
Let us extend this competition to include the 
Spiritual as well as the material aspects of 
Our civilization. Let us compete not in how 
to take lives but in how to save them. Let 
rt Work for victory not In war but for the 
4 Ctory of plenty over poverty, of health over 
ee of understanding over ignorance 

erever they exist in the world. 
Seen all, let us find more and more areas 

ere we can substitute cooperation for com- 
Petition in achieving our goal of a fuller, 
reer, richer life for every man, woman, and 
child on this earth. 


The Wheat Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


1 65 SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
5 so often pointed out, the basic 
of the. confronting the wheat farmers 
ares e great winter wheat-producing 
Ne Comprised of the States of Kansas, 
T braska, Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
The is that of surpluses. 
tae ese States are historically, com- 
fe wheat-producing States. Wheat 
th been their lifeblood since the tim 
ey 2 aie settled, > 
esent farm program has en- 
Rive ed States east of the Mississippi 
er to engage in the production of 
anan wheat, a crop that was never 
United grown in that section of the 
lara States. This production has in 
= Measure been responsible for the 
esent critical surplus situation. 
contin Present program for wheat will 
the High to complicate the problems of 
8 Plains wheat farmers simply be- 
ences t provides no way of relieving the 
Ahn dating surpluses. 
€ 3 5 area 
ended to cover most of the 
tuted States, thus limiting the acreage 
Š N ly belongs to the historical 
8 Producing areas of Kansas and 
Ca zhboring States. 
ing oe has for many years been try- 
that €sperately to find a solution, one 
whist noe Provide the protection to 
Si farmers they justly deserve—es- 
region. those in the summer-fallow 
Prine where income from wheat is the 
1 factor in the economy. 
hes fred all my colleagues, especially 
Will take = the States mentioned above, 


bead axe a few minutes of their time to 


Gee d carefully weigh in their minds 
of Tre omments made by Mr. Lud Strnad 
5 5 Kans., in an article appear- 
Go sf rela County Herald of 
the wheat 80 — July 16, 1959, on 
is tha is a real wheat farmer who 
du en familiar with and highly 
ed to comment on the serious sit- 


eto. combined. 
‘eastern farmers from producing wheat. 


. 
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uation confronting our agricultural 
economy. He has, in my opinion, stated 
accurately the reasons for the failure 
of Congress to pass satisfactory legisla- 
tion for wheat. 

Mr. Strnad’s comments follow: 

Lud Strnad of Brewster, Kans., a com- 
mercial wheat grower, states: 

“I'm going to vote ‘No’ on July 23 in the 
wheat referendum. In the past I always 
voted Tes.“ This ‘No' vote on my part comes 
about after considerable thought. 

“Wheat farmers need some kind of a pro- 
gram, and in the not too distant future, one 
will be evolved. But before a successful pro- 
gram is worked out, several things must 
happen. The things that must happen will 
not be enacted by Congress. Farmers will do 
this on their own. 

“First, before a wheat program can work 
the now established commercial wheat area 
must be redefined. The only way to find out 
what area of the United States really raises 
wheat and should be called commercial 
wheat area is to find out what areas can sell 
wheat cheap. And/or what areas will con- 
tinue to raise wheat even though the price 
is 50 cents per bushel. 

“My reason for saying this is simple. In 
1938, when the farm program was first en- 
acted about three-fourths of the United 
States was not considered wheat area. Now 
only nine States are not in this commercial 
area, Naturally, the Ohio Congressmen, 
and there are 24 of them, will not vote to 
take wheat allotments from Ohio farmers. 
Nor will the 36 New York Congressmen do 
that. Yet, these States were not considered 
wheat States in the early farm program days. 

“Ohio has more Congressmen than Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
What then will keep the 
The 
answer is price. 

“Let me explain. Even as close as Topeka, 
wheat was $1.65 on Saturday, July 13. 
Brewster price was $1.74. Actually, adding 
freight, there is a difference of almost 30 
cents. The Topeka wheat is not. going on 
the market because the loan there Is close to 
$1.80. The same is true in Indiana or New 
New York. Some wheat was always produced 
in the eastern areas, but the price controlled 
the acres. It was more profitable to sell corn 
than wheat. Now, the wheat in these areas 
goes into loans, and the power of Congress- 
men in those areas keep taking our acres 
from us. After all, Congressmen from those 
States are politicians. Zz 

“I've talked to hundreds of farmers from 
all sections of the country. My wife and I 
travel quite a bit. In Springfield, III., last 
spring, I talked to several farmers, Corn 
averages 100 bushels per acre. At $1.06, this 
equals $106 per acre; 30 bushels of wheat 
nt 61.80 is $54.00. 

“Well, why do you plant wheat?’ I 
asked. The answer was, I know I make 
more money on corn, but with wheat loans 
ct $1.80, I get part of my income in July 
and the rest in November.“ 

“Suppose wheat went down to a dollar, 
would you still raise wheat?’ 

“The answer was, "Hell, no. Not with corn 
at 81.06.“ ‘If wheat goes down, won't corn 
do the same?’ The answer was. Oh no. We 
voted to peg corn at a good price. We'll 
keep our corn program.’ 1 

“Wheat is a commercial crop only in the 
High Plains urea. Regardless of low price, 
it would still be raised there. We can't pro- 
duce anything else. Congress would have 
no problem with allotment demands from 
Ohio, or elsewhere, outside of the High 
Plains, at lower wheat prices. 

“We'd haye to forget black hull wheat. 
Only good wheats could be seeded, only 
those the market demands. 
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“Sure, a lot of us would get hurt: Yet, 
we're being cut to pieces anyway, a little 
at a time. Ohio would get tired of low 
priced wheat (which would take only 1 
year), we could then go to Congress and 
ask for and get a wheat program for wheat 
farmers of the High Plains. 

“On their own, the eastern farmers must 
stop producing wheat. Congress will never 
pass laws to compell them to do so. Price 
will do the job. 

“My remarks are brief, because of news- 
paper space. I'll answer any and all ques- 
tions on the aboye, 

“When you vote on July 23, vote any way 
you please. I'm only telling you why Fm 
voting No. —Lop STRNAD," 


Inflation’s Cost to Washingtonians 
Reported in Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I feel that if 
the public is to fully appreciate the dan- 
ger of inflation, this danger must be 
spelled out in terms of what it means 
to each individual pocketbook. Very 
recently an excellent study of what in- 
flation costs residents of the State of 
Washington was made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and was 
carried in the Yakima Daily Republic 
and other newspapers in the State. 

I believe the NAM study has gone a 
long way toward making the public 
aware that here is a real threat to our 
security, a threat that is one we must 
face now, for later will most certainly 
be too late. The following is the story: 
[From the Yakima (Wash.) Daily Republic, 

July 10, 1959] 
STATE'S INFLATION Costs Ser aT $314 BILLION 
IN 8 YEARS 

PortTtann.—Inflation filched $3,602.400,000 
in spendable income from pockets of Wash- 
ingtonlans between 1947 and 1955, accord- 
ing to National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ researchers. . 

The multi-billion-dollar after taxes loss to 
Washington residents in 8 years is reported 
in NAM's latest study, “The High Cost of 
Inflation in the 11 Western States.” 

Washingtonians can view the loss on a 
very personal basis, as the sum referred to 
is lost individual income. It does not in- 
clude sums lost. to Government and Indus- 
trial budgets through inflation. 

Difficult to grasp the size of $31; billion 
dollars? 

The sum, at current construction costs, 
would build a total of nearly 4,450 new, 30- 
room elementary schools in Washington, or 
a total of 1,045 new, 75-room high schools. 
That would provide 17 new elementary 
schools or 4 new high schools for each of 
Washington's 259 incorporated towns and 
cities, 

Such a school construction program ex- 
ceeds the most grandiose building plans, of 
course, as only 39 of Washington's 259 in- 
corporated communities have populations 
exceeding 5,000 and Tenino—population 
1,030—is considered median-sized for the 
State. 

The same €3'4 billion would build one 
600-bed hospital in each of Washington's 


* 
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incorporated communities, including Hat- 
ton—population: 58. 

The loss to Washingtonians through in- 
flation is measurable in still another monu- 
mental way: 

Visualize a first-class highway entirely 
around Washington's 1,460-mile border. 
Then, double the highway’s width. And 
finally, add a third parallel highway along 
the State’s southern and eastern borders. 

That amount of highway could have been 
bulit, at the going rate of $1,098,585 per 
mile, with the money that Washingtonians 
lost to inflation between 1947 and 1955. 

The schools, the hospitals and the high- 
way projects are strictly imaginary, but in- 
flation’s cost to Washingtonians is very real. 

In fact, Western Highway Institute says 
that Washingtonians’ spendable income loss 
to Inflation during 1947-55 is 544 times the 
estimated cost allotted for the State’s share 
of the huge Interstate and Defense Highway 
System. 

The same inflationary theft was 74, times 
what Washington spent for schools, in cap- 
ital outlay, from 1947 to the present. 

And, it was 23 times the total assets of 
Washington's non-Federal hospitals in 1957. 

So, who's to blame? 

Among the environmental factors the NAM 
study blames for inflation are government 
and private debt, continuing wage increases 
surpassing productivity increase and farm 
support and national defense costs. 

Big Federal Government contributes to 
inflation through deficit spending and taxa- 
tion excesses. By competing in the market- 
place with borrowed money, Government 
bids up prices of raw materials, equipment, 
and labor. 

Early this year, the NAM study notes, 
Uncle Sam accounted for 1114 percent of the 
Nation's goods and services purchased, and 
had 1 of every 20 employed persons on his 
payroll. 

Private indebtedness is another inflation- 
ary pressure due, in some measure, to public 
debt. Industry must borrow to expand be- 
cause taxes, which took only one-eighth of 
corporate profits In 1929, rose to more than 
one-half of 1958's corporate profits, 

Inflationary effects of wage boosts out- 
running productivity have been increasingly 
evident since 1956, the study notes. 

As an example, nonfarm workers’ pay rose 
61 percent between 1947 and 1956. Reducing 
those payments to real compensation, by 
adjusting for price increases, the wage boosts 
amounted to 33 percent. Yet productivity 
gained by only 26 percent in the same period. 

Labor unions, operating as monopolies, 
force increases in major industries, the study 
says, even though productivity in those in- 
dustries (if measurable) might justify them. 
These basic industry increases tend to spread 
to other industry groups where productivity 
might be set at different levels. 

Inflatlon's impact has been felt most 
acutely by those with fixed incomes. Dou- 
bling of consumer prices since 1941 has pau- 
perized millions and created more human 
suffering than unemployment, 

Today's $127 social security check is just 
about equal in buylng power to the $60 
check a retired person may have received in 
1940, according to a National City Bank let- 
ter cited In the study. 

Inflation creates the need or desire to sup- 
plement family income, As a result, it is a 
factor in such current labor market condi- 
tions as “moonlighting”—multiple jobhold- 
ing—and the increase in working women. 

Plight of pensioners under today's infia- 
tionary squeeze in the light of predicted 
population growth and shifts serves to dra- 
matize what may lie ahead if inflation is not 
curbed now. 

Census Bureau projections indicate that 
the age 65-and-older group is growing three 
times faster than the total population in- 


crease, 
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Public insistence on sensible Government 
spending and for tax rate and labor law re- 
form will, the study concludes, help stop 
inflation and its total effect of turning a 
nation of savers into a nation of spenders, 


Foreign Service Short of Trained 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the U.S. Foreign Service is the window 
through which our friends abroad see 
our Nation. 

In order to provide more personnel 
trained in the fine and careful art of 
diplomacy and to better equip our rep- 
resentatives abroad to interpret Amer- 
ica to people overseas, I join in sponsor- 
ing a bill to provide a Foreign Service 
Academy. The State Department op- 
posed the idea. I do not believe their 
Position was a wise or sound one. 

Mr. President, to illustrate my point, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Austin (Tex.) American for 
Friday, July 17, 1959, entitled “Foreign 
Service Short of Trained Careerists.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American, July 17, 
1959] 


FOREIGN Service SHORT or TRAINED CAREERISTS 


The question is how to develop a U.S. For- 
eign Service competent to do its job in an 
increasingly complex world? It must be 
truly representative of the best in America 
without beling considered an Ivy League 
clique or caste. 

The State Department has again turned 
thumbs down on the idea of creating a Na- 
tional Foreign Service Academy—a kind of 
West Point to train diplomats. 

Senators Stuart W. SYMINGTON, Demo- 
erat, of Missouri, ALEXANDER WiLeY, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, and several Congress- 
men are this year's authors of bills to set 
up such a finishing school. 

But Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration and a ca- 
reer Foreign Service officer himself say, “No.” 
Department of State still prefers to take col- 
lege graduates just as they come and teach 
them diplomacy in the school of experience. 

A recent check of 670 young people re- 
cruited into the Foreign Service in 644 years 
showed them to be graduates of 145 U.S, col- 
leges and universities. 

Harvard led the parade with 68, Yale was 
second with 56, Princeton third with 46. 
Then came the University of California, 32; 
Chicago, 26; Georgetown, 23; George Wash- 
ington, 21; Columbia, 17; Stanford and Wis- 
consin, 14. 

This “Big 10“ accounted for 47 percent of 
the personnel in training. The other 135 
schools had 1 to 10 graduates apiece in serv- 
ice, from 44 States in the Union. 

Well intentioned as this brond base of se- 
lection may be, the system still is not pro- 
ducing enough high caliber Foreign Service 
officers to meet the demand. 

As one distinguished FSO remarked re- 
cently, “There are only about 25 career peo- 
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ple in the State Department to shove around 
in the top jobs." It was a startling confes- 
sion. Quantity is short as well as quality. 

The US. Foreign Service now has only two 
active, $20,000-a-year career ambassadors. 
They are Deputy Undersecretary of State 
Robert Murphy and Ambassador to Austria 
H. Freeman Matthews. They rank, protocol- 
wise, just above the 27 four-star admirals 
and generals. 

Right through the services, the country is 
seen to be better equipped—personnelwise— 
for war than peace. 

In the rank below the career ambassadors, 
the Foreign Service has 71 career ministers at 
$19,200 apiece. They rank just above the 
86 three-star generals and admirals. 

Forty-five of these career ministers are 
serving in foreign countries as ambassadors. 
The other 26 are shoved around in top State 
Department jobs. 

Ambassador George V. Allen is running the 
U.S. Information Agency. James W. Riddle- 
berger is running the foreign ald program. 
Livingston T. Merchant is Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs, And so on. 

In addition to the fact that these career 
ministers aren't paid enough so they can 
afford to be sent to the top diplomatic posts, 
there aren't enough of them. 

So, of the 82 U.S. embassies abroad, 26 have 
political appointees as ambassadors. With 
the exception of men like David K. E. Bruce 
in Germany, and Ellsworth Bunker in India, 
few of these political ambassadors have had 
diplomatic training or experience. 

This is another factor leading to the de- 
mand for better Foreign Service training 
system. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has been really rough on political ap- 
pointees this year. 

For their diplomatic experience they have 
to depend on the 195 class one FSO's and the 
398 class two's. They rank with the 629 two- 
star admirals and generals and the 457 one- 
star brigadiers. 

Nearly all of the flag and general officers 
are educated in the service academies at 
Government expense. The State Depart- 
ment’s 4,333 FSO's, including 815 reserves, 
must provide their own education before they 
join the Government. 


What Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, long ago 
it was wisely said: “The price of free- 
dom is eternal vigilance.” This vigilance 
is essential to protect our Nation from 
outside enemies. Too, it is necessary to 
assure protection of rights, beliefs, and 
privileges of our people—within the 
framework of our laws and the bound- 
aries of our land. 

Since the early days, people have come 
to the shores of America seeking liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—according 
to self-determined goals as God gave 
them the light and the understanding 
to see them. 

Those people came from all walks of 
life, with a wide variety of religious be- 
liefs, creeds, and philosophies. 

To the best of its ability, our Nation 
has attempted to write its laws to ac- 
commodate these different people, ideas. 
and ideals—while preserving the basic 
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freedom foreseen as essential by our 
Orefathers. 
cu ortunately, there have been diffi- 
in au in making adequate adjustments 
our laws, 
8 times, we have been unsuccessful, 
stat example, in accommodating new 
Sa utes and programs to:minor—though 
Yertheless significant—groups. 
ently, I received a letter from Mrs, 
“The t H. Berger, enclosing a copy of 
e Employment Counselor,” contain- 
oe article entitled “What Freedom?” 
instr ecally, the article reviewed an 
belief in which, because of religious 
pay Sa group of Amish farmers did not 
with to security taxes. In accordance 
sold € law, the Government seized and 
some of their property. 
ener uly, such actions by a Federal 
and rig Sometimes appear to be harsh, 
cipi discord with our traditional prin- 
even though they may be carry- 
out the “letter of the law.” 
li gnizing the fact that the price of 
sone is eternal vigilance—that laws 
yr insofar as possible, accommodate 
ss oe of all our people, I be- 
c e article merits our attention of 
Serin I ask unanimous consent to 
Printed . Berger's letter, and the article, 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Pa ae 3 being no objection, the letter 
in th cle were ordered to be printed 
the REcorp, as follows: 
THURSDAY, July 23, 1959. 
io ara Wuer: What is happening 
“What aan] America that things like 
Ment Cou dom” (an article in the Employ- 
We ar Nselor enclosed) can happen. = 
ppy = 3 Republicans and were so 
elected n President Eisenhower was 
3 we could again respect. I 
again thin t after the Republicans came in 
0 N MEn FORN ti 
can ut when suc gs 
en Band a law should be changed. It is 
Please do lot on our honor and integrity, 
tention TIENE best to bring it to the at- 
We W everyone possible in Washington. 
or rem give these horses back to them 
er 8 them to be able to buy 
I do ho am sure you will agree with us. 
constru pe you will be able to do something 
3 in this respect. 
very respectfully yours, 
ESTHER H. BERGER, 
(Mrs. E. H.) 


WHAT FHEEDOM? 


Ha 
Amin far 7eugtous Scruples against it, the 
tused to ers of Wayne County, Ohio, re- 
cording) Pay their social security taxes. Ac- 
their laa S Government seized and sold 
liant then or at, These industrious, self- 
hea gh character and integrity 


Wate 
Me are pleasent’ of their horses. In silence. 
nt comment in this 


J 


oreraa lettered sign that read, ‘If the 

could in can take these horses today it 
“He h © yours tomorrow—Don't bid.’ 

fore two bima iy walked a dozen steps be- 
d haul y sheriff's deputies grabbed him 


Stang coul off to their car. The Ge- 
dn"t ha 
banale went on- see 


e 
somewhere farmers cling to a simple and 
anything 1 5 Spd forbids them 
é ey ve not honesti 
ance Gr sey includes the so-called Sane 
“Age assistance or retirement 


it more efficiently. 
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benefits or social security along with any 
other kind of charity, gift, subsidy, or wel- 
fare handout of any kind whatever from 
Government. They provide for their own 
old age by lifetimes of hard work and thrift. 
They help one another when misfortune 
strikes as a normal act of brotherly obliga- 
tion. They consider it, indeed, deeply im- 
moral to get something for nothing. 

“There was a time, and not so long ago, 
when nearly all Americans felt the same way 
about such things. 

“What the Federal agents were doing was 
in strict compliance with the letter of the 
law. By its terms, any property of anyone 
who doesn’t make his social security pay- 


ments as ordered can be similarly seized ` 


and sold. There is no choice about it, and 
no consideration given to anyone who for 
whatever reason may not want this se- 
curity. 

“Here in Indiana, we have lately watched 
the unrelenting attempts of Federal agents 
to confiscate the tractors of an Indiana 
farmer to punish him for growing—on his 
land, by his own labor and for his own use— 
somewhat more grain than a Federal bureau 
had decided he should grow. Nor is this an 
unusual case. All over this country fines 


have been levied, and in general, meekly 


paid without battle or even the formality of 
a trial for this offense against the Na- 
tion.” 


The Mallory Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on July 
11 there appeared in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune an editorial entitled 
“The Mallory Bill,“ which made such 
good sense to me when I read it at 
breakfast in that pleasant city of Roch- 
ester, Minn., I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp so that others may have the 
benefit of this sound reasoning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 


July 11, 1959 
Tue MALLORY BILL 

Last February, when Senator WAYNE 
Morss, of Oregon, lectured at the University 
of Minnesota law school, he made the point 
that the difference between detention at 
the pleasure of the police department while 
it seeks evidence and a detention with only 
the necessary elapse of time before formal 
charges are filed is the difference between a 
police state and a free country.” 

We have disagreed with the Oregon Sena- 
tor on many different issues in the past, 
but we couldn’t agree more wholeheartedly 
on this point and we said so at the time. 
The point of bringing it up again is that 
Senator Monsz's lucid observation is the 


very core of the objection to the so-called 
Mallory bill which has just passed the House 


and is now headed for the Senate. 

Andrew Mallory, a Negro sentenced to 
death on a rape charge in Washington, was 
freed when the Supreme Court, June 24, 
1957, threw out his conviction on the 
grounds police had held him too long before 
arraignment and before advising him of his 
constitutional rights. While Mallory was 
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being held incommunicado and being 
threatened with a lle-detector test, a U.S. 
commissioner, before whom police could 
have arraigned him, sat in the same build- 
ing. The Supreme Court ruled that Mallory 
had been deprived of his constitutional 
rights. 

It is important to understand the point 
that Senator Morse makes about the Mal- 
lory case. It is just this: In a free society 
men cannot be held as long as the police 
please but only as long as it takes, reason- 
ably, for the machinery of formal arraign- 
ment to function. When this breaks down 
you have a police state. 

The Mallory bill would override the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and would per- 
mit police much wider latitude in detaining 
and questioning prisoners. Although passed 
262 to 138, the bill had vigorous opposition 
on the House floor. Eleven members of the 
23-man judiciary committee, including 
Chairman EMANUEL Democrat, New 
York, fought it bitterly. It is to be hoped 
that the Senate will defeat the measure. 


Jim Hogg of Texas: Man and Legend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the late James Stephen Hogg, first na- 
tive-born Governor of Texas, is known 
and loyed for his outsanding career 
as an honest, progressive], liberal, and 
straightforward public servant. Jim 
Hogg fought for the people; he fought 
trusts and monopolies. When they had 
grown more powerful that the Govern- 
ment. He is regarded as one of the four 
greatest statesmen of Texas, along with 
Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, and 
John H. Reagan. 

Jim Hogg was a leader in the agrarian 
reform movement of the 1880's and 
1890's in Texas. He championed Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, sat on the front 
row during the famous cross-of-gold 
speech, and nodded encouragement to 
Bryan during its course. 

The University of Texas Press has just 
published a biography of Gov. Jim Hogg, 
by Robert Crawford Cotner, a history 
professor at the University of Texas, 
being the first full book length biog- 
raphy of Hogg yet published. 

Years of painstaking research went 
into the volume: it is likely to remain 
the definitive life of Hogg for years to 
come. 

The book was reviewed for the Austin 
(Tex.) American-Statesman by another 
well-known Texan, Harry Benge Crozier, 
a longtime political writer for the San 
Antonio Express and the Dallas News, 
later a public officer in Texas: Mr. 
Crozier’s review of Mr. Cotner’s book is 
excellently done and gives a great deal 
of Crozier’s own insight into the char- 
2 5 and personality of the beloved Jim 

Ogg. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article by Harry Benge Crozier 
which was published in the Austin- 
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Statesman for Sunday, June 7, 1959, en- 
titled “Jim Hogg, man and legend—best 
remembered of Texas Governors 
through anecdote and oratory, Hogg 
now comes into new focus through the 
University of Texas historian's definitive 
bicgraphy of him.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American- 
Statesman, June 7, 1959] 


Jus Hocc, Man AND LEGEND. Best REMEM- 
BERED OF TEXAS GOVERNORS THROUGH ANEC- 
DOTE AND ORATORY, Hoça Now Comes INTO 
New Focus THROUGH A UNIVERSITY OF 
Texas HISTORIAN’S DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY 
or Hm 

(By Harry Benge Crozier) 

About midnight on March 2, 1906, James 
Stephen Hogg went to bed and to sleep in 
the Houston home of Frank Jones, his part- 
ner in the practice of law. That evening 
there most assuredly had been talk of Texas, 
for it was the 70th anniversary of Texas’ 
declaration of independence from Mexico. 
Just a little more than a decade before, Hogg 
had closed out the most exciting and tem- 
pestuous 4 years Texas had known from 4 
governor since Sam Houston walked out of 
the office rather than go along with secession 
from the Union. Hogg had been the first 
native-born Texan and the youngest among 
the 20 who had held the office. Too, there 
must have been bold, brave talk of many 
things, for the titanic Texan who had suf- 
fered injury in a railroad accident a few 
months before was feeling better that night 
and they did not retire until midnight. 

In the long conversation Hogg had sald to 
Frank Jones and to Ima Hogg, his daughter: 

“Let my children plant at the head of my 
grave a pecan tree and at my feet an old- 
fashioned walnut tree.” 

It was not in prophecy of impending 
death. When his daughter remonstrated he 
assured her that he intended to recover his 
health and remain alive for years. 

MAN OF TOUGHNESS 


And well he should, for his was a body of 
uncommon toughness of fiber. As a young 
man he had survived a rifle bullet fired into 
his back near the spine by a country east 
Texas gunman, and the rigors of farflung 
political campaigns had never fazed him. 
Too, he was not old; he lacked just 3 weeks 
of reaching his 55th birthday. Not many 
years before a hostile Texas newspaper had 
referred to him as: 

“Finished, well-rounded, and symmetrical 
formed James Stephen Hogg.” (Has some 
cigarette ad writer been peeking into old 
files?) 

In a preceding sentence he had been 
called: “The completest and most perfect 
specimen of the demagogue ever produced,” 

On the morning of March 3 at 8:30 o'clock 
Frank Jones heard the breathing of a man 
in peaceful slumber in Hogg’s bedroom. At 
11 o'clock Miss Hogg went to wake her father. 
James Stephen Hogg was dead. 

That was 53 years ago—almost as long as 
his life's span, and yet there Is about his 
memory an odd sort of freshness not quite 
explicated—a sort of redolence reserved for 
men who charge a people with fervor that 
carries over to succeeding generations. 

Better remembered than other Governors 
before and since, untll now memory of Jim 
Hogg has not been sustained by recorded 
history of his life and works but by word of 
mouth acclaim. Before solemn conclaves and 
bolsterous brawls dedicated men and pol- 
troons alike have Invoked the name of Jim 
Hogg for half a century to stir political fervor. 
For decades committees of the Texas House 
of Representatives have caucused for instant 
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decisions at the great picture of Jim Hogg 
behind the Speaker's dais. 

Some of the Hogg saga has been kept alive 
by anecdote and by quotation of explosive 
imagery from Hogg speeches. While Teddy 
Roosevelt was an unheard-of Civil Service 
Commissioner during Grover Cleveland's ad- 
ministration, Jim Hogg was effecting reforms 
in Texas government and thundering “By 
Gatlins“ denunciations at the lobby. 

And while Teddy was grinningly exclaim- 
ing “bully.” lashing out at malefactors and 
putting reforms into effect nationally, Hogg 
in private life was declining further political 
preference such as a place in the U.S, Senate, 
but still inveighing against the corporate 
lobby and punctuating picturesque speech 
with his “By Gatlins." These two men had 
their likenesses and there are those who find 
good reason to believe that the Texan was 
the larger, inside and out, his greatness 
squeezed by the corset of limited geography. 

The great drought of written word on the 
life and works of Hogg is over. Even now the 
presses are running off the pages of a defini- 
tive “Biography of James Stephen Hogg” 
(publication date Monday) by Robert Craw- 
ford Cotner of the history teaching staff 
of the University of Texas. It is a book that 
has been in the making 30 years or more ever 
since Cotner was a boy in Reagan School in 
Oak Clif (Dallas) and the principal of the 
school was Peyton Irving, Jr., a sometime 
writer for the Dailas Morning News. Father 
of Cotner’s school principal was Peyton Irv- 
ing: Sr., who had been Jim Hogg's teacher 
in Rusk, 

Schoolboy interest in Hogg mounted with 
the continued educational schedule of Rob- 
ert Cotner at Southern Methodist, Baylor, 
the University of Texas, Harvard and Brown 
University where in 1929 he acquired an 
master of arts degree to go with his Bay- 
lor bachelor of arts degree. Later there were 
teaching stints at Henderson College in Ar- 
Kansas and Stetson University in Florida. 

Cotner joined the teaching force at the 
University of Texas in 1940. There followed 
a 4-year tour of wartime duty in the U.S, 
Navy and Cotner returned to the University 
of Texas in 1946—and to more dedicated re- 
search on Hogg. i 


FACT AND PROBABILITY 


recently published “The Coming of the New 
Deal” said recently that in character delinea- 
tion the dramatist may introduce the ele- 
ment of probability but the historian (and 
authentic biography is history) must hold 
fast to fact. There is every evidence that 
Cotner has painstakingly stuck to the facts 
and as painstakingly cited authority in all 
material instances. 

Although Hogg had never been the sub- 
ject of full length treatment and only a few 
papers and unpublished these had been writ- 
ten about him. Cotner could find more than 
50,000 Items in the Hogg collection at the 
Univeresity of Texas along with sundry theses 
and an unpublished manuscript by the word 
gifted George Bailey of the Houston Post. 
Perhaps his greatest lift In the prodigious la- 
bors that were to follow came from the graci- 
ous and all out cooperation from Miss Ima 
Hogg. She not only gave assent and coopera- 
tion to the use of files but accompanied him 
on visits to the East Texas haunts of Hoggs’ 
youth and among persons who had known 
him as a young newspaper editor, lawyer, 
Justice of the peace and prosecuting attorney, 

And there were dramatic facts to be dis- 
covered among folks who had observed a 
young man subjecting himself to character 
forming activities, maturing a code for him- 
self while he was molding public opinion 
through the printed word with newspapers 
at Longview and Quitman before he took up 
the gauntlet of law enforcement. Cotner, 
scrounging hungrily for facts was able to 
nall down probabilities with spikes of truth. 
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Many men have wondered how it was that 
a young man who had served a brief but 
most effective tenure as district attorney be- 
came attorney general of Texas in 1887 at the 
age of 36. Cotner's study is revealing of that 
phase of Hogg's life as it is of many other 
little known aspects of the man. There were 
lawbreakers in East Texas in those turbulent 
after-the-war days and Jim Hogg was bad 
medicine for law violators. He prosecuted 
with zeal and relentlessness because he be- 
lieved in the law as the only way to preserve 
& government that stood in dire need of 
preservation. 

In those days there were political king 
makers in east Texas and seat of their coun- 
cil, where they counseled to choose favorites, 
was Tyler. By force of character and a cer- 
tain quality of vitality and vim that 
charmed people Hogg won the favor of the 
Tyler group. It was the quality of person 
that was to impel his arch opponent in later 
years, Judge George Clark of Waco, to say: 

“He had a power of dominating his follow- 
ers that I have never seen excelled in any 
man.“ 

LEGEND PRESERVED 


Hogg came into the office of attorney gen- 
eral somewhat in the same fashion as an- 
other district attorney was to make the same 
transition and go on into the Governor's 
office under his own power some 35 years 
iater. Dan Moody recalls now that his 
SPINES to: booome a candidate: tor Attorni 


statewide attention. Hogg had had the same 
55 of support from farmers and rural 
o 
For the next rung in the ladder, however. 
there was a difference. For his first term Hogs 
had had the support of the retiring GOY“ 
ernor Sul Ross. In the celebrated Hogg- 


second 


Ustened to its owner proudly 
chair as once the prized 
Hogg. There are probably such 
Over Texas and all pointed out in the 
Prideful fashion. 

Ever since he returned from war 
in 1946 Robert Cotner has worked hard in 
the search for and the compiling of the nard 
core facts about James Stephen Hogg. e 
completed work fills more than 600 prin 
pages and there is little that ia dross wit y 
the book's covers. It is rich, red meat í 
reading and the Cotner history docs no nd 
lence to the folk legend; nor does the lege 
do violence to the compilation of fact. 

Not only does the book run more thun 
600 pages but Cotner confesses that perbare 
more painful than the torture of 
was the editing process that resulted in 
cision of words and detail without end. 


If Cotner seems at times to be neediest 
rev 


same 


in rejoinder against the charge that 
was a demagog, there may be good 


son, Politics is a breeder of anomaly. pol- 


. — and press alike distort, deviate, and 
à in hyperbolics. Hogg, himself was 

master hyperbolist, Where could you find 
tongue-in-cheek Texanic hyperbole 


„eos after the Spanish-American War: 
Gur ba is an island at the mouth of the 
the of 2 formed by the washings of 
anyhow ppi River. By Gatlins, it's ours 
1 oe quotation is from a report of Wil- 
5 reen Sterett in the Dallas News, later 

ee ed in Sam Acheson's illuminating 

ography of Joseph Weldon Balley). 

LIVER AND LIGHTS 


= There are many poe instances of this 
exer of hyperbole as a 
Mosler Of speech and usually they were de- 
haps the. tempore. It was employed in per- 
lights most famous of all; the “liver and 
Speech” delivered before national 
Song ae in 1894 encampment in which 
we ao quoted: 
those 14-story buildings in Chi- 
ae yu be bespattered with blood, brains, 
Porat 3 eee lights, and the hor- 
nch re = 
Peated tworold volution will be re 
ven then there was fear of Federal usur- 
in State's right and Hogg was speak- 
hatch ar nem of President Cleveland's 
ing pe Sa Federal troops to quell the riot- 
There ent to a railroad strike in Illinois: 
Were questions about the correctness 
man of ofhand reporting of a newspaper- 
but f an offhand speech by Governor Hogg 
chy deg eating newspapers (and that in- 
what 3 all of them) made much of 
Ingia a called “boorishness” and “trucu- 
nor Santini Per derision of the Govern- 
arra ued day after day. Finally Hogg 
and made public meeting in San Antonio 
Speech 8 in a carefully prepared 
a ha pi Roe Hogg came out victor over 
action 1. be said in review of the brief but 
the n Packed career of James S, Hogg that 
tion e in their intemperate opposi- 
9 meat that might have pros- 
tive and 2 Farmers and merchants res- 
ii ee oppressed by excessive rall- 
when the co scarcely be wooed and won 
“Every Dallas Morning News proclaimed: 
commission, messure (to create a railroad 
ot goy ae to the final conversion 
ale into an engine of commu- 
t 
“ote be noted, perhaps, that the word 
Notation ism” did not then carry the con- 
riety of ris the present Red or Russian va- 
— at governmental philosophy. 
Splen aa e al would comment on Cotner's 
under co rshalling of Hogg material is 
to 2 inner pressure of temptation 
Sequences on many or all of the dramatic 
Hogg. Cones called for and got action from 
commendat er develops them well end with 


le restraint 
exci - These thin are 
Homes and excitingly revealed: 15 
and his Batten of a coming land famine 

Satie for land recoveries from the 


bourgs $ spurring of an $80,000 Federal sugar 
2 the State's prison farmlands; 
brousse anning of the delicate situation 
soupat Sr ut when the Pacific Railroad 
<< ave a remnant of Coxey's army 
ded in th 
tract ent eae against and ouster of 


e 
battle — urn convention and his greatest 


g slander of 
ence Negroes before = 
he Pee one State fair in Dallas in 1004. Tn 

of his answer to Davis, Hogg sald: 
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“e è don't want to build up the preju- 
dice of my children against them and let 
them be murderers of the black race. I 
don't want the young men of this country 
to understand that they are to make any 
attack upon any human being unless it is 
by due process of law.” 

Hogg's persuasion of the Reverend John H. 
Reagan to resign from the U.S. Senate to be 
chairman of the new railroad commission 
was high drama. 

Of keen interest along with his admin- 
istration of high office are the accounts of 
his later days in private life that was dis- 
tinctly of his own choosing. 

LEFT OFFICE POOR 


He could have been U.S, Senator for the 
asking. He left the office of Governor with 
a bank account of $135. He made money 
in the private practice of law in Houston and 
later made a moderate fortune from land 
acquired at Spindletop and from other lands. 
That fortune was to be increased after his 
death from oil-rich lands he had purchased. 

Newspapers and political opponents inces- 
santly pounded Hogg with the charge of 
“demagog” and “radical.” He was one of a 
company of high-minded men, Altgeld in 
Ilinois, La Follette in Wisconsin, Theodore 
Roosevelt in New York, who became Goyer- 
nors of their States in an era when reform 
was due—and they by dominance of will 
effected reforms. 

was in New York and other eastern 
cities negotiating with capitalists for rail- 
road and other industrial investments in 
Texas when his successor, Gov. Charles Cul- 
berson, vetoed a bill authorizing a Southern 
Pacific Railroad consolidation on the ground 
that it was adverse to public interest. Hogg, 
with a “By Gatlins“ exclamation, wrote out 
a telegram to Culberson: 

“I would approve [the veto] if all my finan- 
cial arrangements got smashed by it.” 

That would appear in some measure to 
refute the charge that after Hogg left office 
he ceased to care for the people's interests, 
but editorial flogging of Hogg had become an 
occupational more. The San Antonio Ex- 
press commended Governor Culberson for the 
veto and added a gratuitous slur at Hogg 
calling him “a bond broker and promoter of 
railroad schemes.“ 

The perennial “demagog” label and libel 
hurled at Hogg by his political enemies as 
long as he lived intrigued a young Southern 
Methodist University professor of history 
some 30 years ago. Herbert Gambrell, who 
later was to write an award-winning biog- 
raphy of “Anson Jones, Last President of 
Texas,” did some delving in the records and 
came up with a lively and diverting essay: 
“James Stephen Hogg: Demagog or States- 
man?” In the essay, published in the 1928 
spring issue of the Southwest Review, Gam- 
brell concluded that Hogg was in no degree 
a demagog, but a sincere and dedicated man 
who was never suspected of any form of bad 
faith or malfeasance in office. 


WHAT 15 EDUCATION? 


In appraisal of Hogg Gambrell casts doubt 
on the quality of his educational and legal 
attainments. It is true Jim Hogg's school- 
room education was brief and he learned his 
law as he practiced in the courthouses and 
at brief writing in his office except for the 
short while he spent in preparation for ad- 
mission to the bar. But just what comprises 
an education? Who has brought forward a 
definition that is sufficient? After calling 
education “training of youth” and in another 
paragraph "animals" Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary offers this elaboration: 

“The totality of the information and quali- 
ties acquired through instruction and train- 
ing which further the development of an 
individual physically, mentally, and morally.” 
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Hogg won more than a fair share of his 
lawsults and nearly all of the large and im- 
portant ones. As & printer, country editor, 
prosecuting attorney, State's attorney, Gov- 
ernor, and businessman he displayed a tre- 
mendous thirst for knowledge and informa- 
tion. His pursuit of knowledge ranged far 
and wide in books and in travel. 

In a Labor Day speech at La Porte in 1904 
Jim Hogg gave expression to a thought about 
the mental processes of man: 

Intellect's calcium light turned onto the 
rugged brain walls of an unlettered man of- 
ten exposes crude inscriptions of the pro- 
foundest philosophy there.” 

He must have thought well of his words for 
in one of his intimate, chatty letters to his 
daughter and sons who were on a visit to 
Massachusetts he used the identical lan- 


guage, 

Hogg's intimate friendly relations with his 
own children and with other children was a 
marked characteristic of the man. He loved 
all kinds of domestic animals and was a 
dedicated gardener and Horticulturist in his 
yard in Austin and on broader scale at the 
Varner Plantation where he closed out the 
latter days of his life. 

WAS HOGG FAIR? 


One other question demands answer. Was 
Hogg a fair and reasonable man? 

He was rough, volcanic, and ever so ready 
in conflict, in the courthouse or political 
arena, but with the legislature as with de- 
fendants in law suits, he could reconcile dif- 
ferences and come to reasonable agreement. 

One instance offers persuasive evidence of 
his reasonableness and sense of fairness. One 
of his first battles as attorney general was 
against the Southern Pacific Rallroad as it 
was then constituted. Col. E. P, Hill was vice 
president and general counsel of the railroad 
and as such was chief negotiator with Hogg 
outside the courthouse and chief adversary 
inside the courtroom. Hogg won his battles 
with the Southern Pacific and won the re- 
spect and confidence of Colonel Hill; a vic- 
tory that had political consequence because 
the Houston Post, alone among major Texas 
newspapers, supported Hogg for his second 
term against George Clark, the champion 
and attorney of the railroads of Texas. And 
that somewhat surprising support came 
about because the Vice President Hill of the 
Southern Pacific was also Vice President Hill 
of the Houston Post. 

In preface to his work Cotner halls Hogg as 
a middle-of-the-roader and a leader of the 
vital center. There are those, both from the 
right and the left, who will be quick to 
challenge that conclusion and back up their 
contention with facts from Cotner’s own 
splendid arraying of them. There is sterility 
in the center of things political and a vital 
center quickly becomes stagnant. There 
was nothing sterile about Jim Hogg and stag- 
nant waters cleared instead of clabbered 
when he thundered. 

LEADER OF PEOPLE 

Thought that Hogg was a demagog won 
credence from some credible historians from 
afar such as Van Woodward of North Caro- 
lina, In the absence of handy records they 
depended on fragments and perhaps asso- 
ciated him with others of his day for there 
were abroad in the land then the Sockless 
Jerry Simpsons of Kansas, the Jeff Davises 
of Arkansas, and Pitchfork Ben Tillmans of 
South Carolina along with others of their 
temper. 

Jim Hogg was no demagog except in the 
original and historical sense. The word de- 
rives from two Greek words meaning “people” 
and leader“ and Hogg fitted that definition. 
He was a leader of the people as was attested 
by his greatest rival, George Clark. Along 
with his sensing of the needs of the mo- 
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ment, Hogg had rare prescience about things 
that should be, He opposed prohibition and 
long, long years before even the medical pro- 
fession suggested such a course, he advo- 
cated hospitalization and treatment of 
drunkenness. The word “alcoholism” hadn't 


yet found its place. Hogg was opposed to 


the poll tax. He persuaded the legislature 
to provide him a two-member board of 
pardon advisers and then was enabled to 
grant freedom to a greater number of pris- 
oners. 

Students of Texas history, yea, all people 
of inguiring mind wishing knowledge of this 
country’s growth, may well be thankful to 
Robert C. Cotner. 

All is serenity out in Austin’s Oakwood 
Cemetery where within a neat privet bound 
plot are the carefully tended graves of James 
and Sarah Ann Hogg and. their three sons 
William C., Mike, and Tom Hogg. The pecan 
trees that Jim Hogg wanted are there at 
the head of his grave but in that upland 
soll they lack the robustness of body and 
limb that was his. There is no walnut tree 
there. The only hyperbole there issues from 
the throats of singing birds and from the 
eye catching vividness of verbena, phlox, and 
bluebonnet, glorious in spring parade. 


Federal Income Tax Yields From 1914 
to 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Paul O. Peters, the foremost and highly 
respected statistician circulating on 
Capitol Hill, has recently compiled these 
figures with the following statement. 
The statement and figures tell the story 
of how American taxpayers have been 
hit. The proponents of the Federal in- 
come tax simply said, at best, this tax 
will only collect several million dollars. 
These proponents simply started the ap- 
proach of little items that grow into 
mountains. 

Here follows Paul Peters’ account: 
FEDERAL INCOME Tax YIELDS) SELECTED YEARS, 
1914-59 

With the formal adoption of the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution on February 
25, 1913, the Government of the United States 
became a partner in the earnings of every 
individual and corporation in the United 
States. For the first time in our history the 
Congress was given the unusual “power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” 

At first the rate of the levy was very small 
and even as late ns 1934 the top rate was 4 
percent with exemptions of $2,500 for the 
head of a family and a credit of $400 for 
each dependent. 

Under the strain and stresses of war and 
the socialistic philosophies which were in- 
duced into the American political system, the 
income taxes grew at an almost confiscatory 
rate, until in fiscal 1959 the collections 
amounted to nearly $59 billion. 
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The table following shows the yields from 
corporate and personal income taxes for 
selected years from 1914 through 1959; 
Fiscal year: Taz yield 

$71, 381, 275 

80, 201, 759 

124, 937, 253 

359, 681, 228 
2. 314. 006, 292 
3, 018, 783, 687 


2, 068, 128, 193 
1, 678, 607, 428 
1, 842, 144,418 
1, 760, 537, 824 
1, 982, 040, 088 
2, 224, 992, 800 
2. 173, 952, 557 
2, 330, 711, 823 
2, 410, 986, 978 
1, 860, 394, 295 
1, 057, 335, 853 

746, 206, 445 

817, 961, 481 
1, 099, 118, 638 
1, 426, 575, 434 
2, 163, 413, 817 
2, 640, 284, 711 
2, 188, 757, 289 
2, 125, 324, 635 
3, 469, 637, 849 
7, 960, 464, 973 
- 16, 093, 668, 781 
34, 654, 851, 852 
35, 173, 051, 373 
30, 884, 796, 016 
29, 305, 568, 454 
31, 170, 968, 403 


51, 346, 525, 736 
54, 362, 967, 793 
53, 905, 570, 904 
49, 914, 825, 888 
56, 632, 508, 140 


59, 101, 874, 000 
58, 816, 444, 450 


Sources: Annual reports, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Equal Time Amendment to Federal 
Communications Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that on July 22 the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee reported a 
bill, S. 2424, to the Senate. 

In essence, the measure would provide 
exemption of certain newscasts, includ- 
ing interviews, documentaries, on-the- 
spot coverage, and panel discussions, 
from the equal-time provisions of the 
Federal Communications Act. 

As we know, this provision requires 
that, if a radio or TV station permits a 
legally qualified candidate for public 
office to use its broadcasting facilities, it 
should afford equal opportunity for all 
such candidates for that office. 
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We recall that an earlier ruling by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
raised some serious questions as to 
whether or not radio-TV broadcasting 
facilities could cover what they consid- 
ered news events, without being subject 
to providing equal time for any and 
other candidates—if a candidate for 
public office were covered in such news- 
casts. 

The general objective of amending the 
law to clarify this situation with respect 
to newscasts, I believe, has merit. 

Since the FCC ruling, I have received 
communications from a great number of 
persons in the broadcasting and- tele- 
casting industry, stressing that, unless 
legislation were enacted to modify the 
FCC ruling, they would face serious diffi- 
culties in attempting to provide the pub- 
lic with adequate reporting of significant 
events. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 3 
number of these communications printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue MILWAUKEE JOURNAL STATIONS, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Senator Wirex: We are certain you 
are aware of the recent fiasco in regard to 
section 315 of the Communications Act #4 
it pertained to a ruling given on behalf of 
a Chicago mayoralty candidate. 

The inadequacy of the act in regard o 
section 315 has long been apparent to us 8$ 
broadcasters. The Chicago incident has 
More than brought that inadequacy to light 
We know that a number of bills are being 
presented in Congress now to correct the 
situation. We petition you, on behalf of 
ourselves and other interested broadcasters 
2 do whateyer you can to correct this situs” 

on. 

Yours very truly, 
Tun JOURNAL Co., 
GEORGE COMTE, 
Vice President and General Manager 
of Radio and Television, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar SENATOR Wier: You are un 
doubtedly aware of the recent publicity con- 
cerning section 315 of the Communicati 
Act, especially the provision con 
“equal opportunity” as applied to news pro“ 
grams. This matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the public by the FCO's decision 
in the Lar Daly case in Chicago. ‘The FCO 
decided in this case that if a radio or tele“ 
vision station covered a news event involv- 
ing a candidate for public office, that ed 0 
time would have to be given to all of th 
candidate's opponents, I believe you 2 
easily understand that this would make 4 
practically impossible for radio or televisi’ 
stations in the future to report any ne 
information or pictures of candidates f 
public office. : 

The results of this case actually rogulati 
every news program handling a politi re 
campaign and tells broadcasters the con 
tions under which they can report cam er 
information and also the conditions und S 
which they can report activities of candir 
dates during political campaigns 05 
though in some instances these activit! 
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hed the candidates might not necessarily 
2 any connection with their running for 
I would like to urge that 
you support and 
we for this bill or any bill that will cor- 
— 5 this very bad situation for the Ameri- 
co people and for your people who may be 
didates for public office in the future, 
Kindest personal regords. 
WKBH-WKBT, 
Howard Dal, Manager. 


THE ONEMDA BROADCASTING Co. 
Us. ANT Ti Rhinelander, Wis. 
Dau ton. D.C. 
to e SENATOR Wer: May I add my voice 
du os¢ in the Broadcasting Television in- 
Š 1 2 currently seeking relief from Section 
Political be Communications Act. It is a 
i broadcasting law that should have 
ed a long time ago because it is 
ate and discriminatory 
status with the senor It denies us equal 
4 you for any help you can honestly 
ao our industry in this matter. Being well 
Bu 1 ted with Section $15 and the Hartke 
bd you can, in good conscience, 
Bull the modifications contained in said 


repeal 
Absolutely 


Respectfully yours, 
Lee W. ALLERTON, 
General Manager. 


Hon. Arex, 
a NDER WILEY 
Senate Building À 
ashington, B. G. 
Senator Wr: I am taki 
; ng this 
Pit mader to write you concerning the 
munications a 5 315 of the Federal Com- 
Strongly feel tha 
ee t you and we have a 
ik considerable stake in this matter. 
Of 855 n of a direct repeal ot the act 
pelled 10 sa it now reads, we will feel com- 


from our p 
area of pu 
we certains 
. ho y wish to perform, 
315 7 give the repeal of section 
a Leer attention in 
ghtened public service. 
ank you and best personal regards, 


Bill 
WLan C. Goopnow. 


— 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Washington, D.C.: 

8 broadcaster I urgently ask 
your power to repeal sec- 

R a or a Communications Act. All 

tures of tan 155 5 from the impossible fea- 


JAMES T. BUTLER, 


8 
tation Manager, WISN Radio, Mil- 


waukee, Wis, 
ee 


Chief Issue—Sound Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 
IN THE Poper oes 3 
* Monday, July 27, 1959 


SMITH of Kansas 
£0 . Mr. Speak 
metimes we get a breath of fresh 15 
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from out in the hinterland—or from far- 
away places such as the High Plains re- 
gion. 

Here is an editorial that points out 
some basic facts: There can be no se- 
curity in a bankrupt nation. 

Certainly, a 42-cent dollar points the 
direction we have been traveling. 

In the United States—political par- 
ties are the sounding boards and listen- 
ing posts—for the direction of travel. 
It is to be hoped the Republican Party 
is listening to the necessity of sound 
money doctrines. 

From the El Dorado (Kans.) Times] 
Cuter Issup—SounD MONEY 

What's the chief issue in the presidential 
campaign coming up next year? 

Among the numerous answers, some say, 
“sound money.” 

This phrase has an old-fashioned sound in 
the midst of the hand springs of the brave 
New World, but its meaning grows more im- 
portant and significant every day. 

Richard W. Robbins, of Pratt, long an im- 
portant business and political leader in 
Kansas, is one who insists that the question 
of sound money is now paramount for the 
welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. Robbins, in his thinking, goes back 
oyer 50 years to the campaign of 1896 for 
historical precedent. 

In a letter to THRUSTON B. MORTON, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
he wrote: In 1896 we elected a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress on one 
issue, namely, sound money.” 

This was the famous contest between 
William McKinley and William Jennings 
Bryan concerning the gold standard, with 
16 to 1 silver dollar overtones. 

“We have the same opportunity in 1960,” 
Robbins told Morrow. Then he continued 
his argument—which, in this corner, seems 
an impelling one, 

“Obviously inflation affects every man, 
woman, and child in the United States and 
their children and grandchildren.” Robbins 
declared that the Democrats, now in con- 
gressional power, are reckless spenders who 
don't seem to care what happens to the 
purchasing power of the dollar. “They 
would lead us down the road to destruction 
as Germany and China were led in the 
1920's," he asserted. 

Robbins also told Morton he feels Re- 
publicans are not going to get anywhere un- 
less more is done to arouse and unite the 
people against the reckless spending pro- 
grams by Congress, and more and more in- 
fiation. 4 

“The problem is in your lap as Republican 
national chairman,” Mr. Robbins said. 

It's in Mr. Morron’s lap, of course, but it 
lies also In the lap of every citizen who cares 
for orderly, sensible, and economical courses 
of government. The United States—richest 
country in the world—is allowing itself to 
be overcome by the present trend of over- 
spending, of rub on the salve remedies for 
all economic ills, and of unwise and im- 
prudent fiscal policies in general. 

The dollar has now dropped to a value of 
48 cents—which can be viewed as little less 
than a crime on the part of America’s states- 
men. It is bound to drop further if the 
present pace of disregard for all sensible 
business rules continues. Eventually the 
brutal payofl must come—as inevitably fol- 
lows all giddy sprees. 

No one issue before the public today is so 
vital and demanding as the one of sound 
money. Why politicians can’t, or won't, 
perceive it, is an astonishing mystery. 
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William S. White Heralds House Members 
Who Fight for Labor Reform Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful and significant column by the 
distinguished syndicated columnist, Wil- 
liam S. White, was published in the 
Washington Evening Star and other pa- 
pers for July 27, 1959. 

Mr. White has paid tribute to five 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, all Democrats, who have insisted . 
uopn passage of labor-reform legislation 
at this session of Congress. 

These five are STEWART L. UDALL, of 
Arizona; Cart ELLIOTT, of Alabama; 
EDITH GREEN, of Oregon; James G. 
O'Hara of Michigan; and Frank THomp- 
SON, JR., of New Jersey. 

I join William S. White in heralding 
their vision and steadfast position. I 
am particularly pleased that Mrs. EDITH 
S. Green is included in Mr, White's ros- 
ter, because she is the Member of Con- 
gress from the Third Oregon District, 
where Mrs. Neuberger and I make our 
home and permanent residence. We are 
pleased with her attitude on this vital 
question, for labor reform is a must be- 
fore the present session of Congress ad- 
journs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 27, 1959] 

Five WHO SHUNNED PARTISANSHIP—RELATIVE 
UNKNOWNS ON House Labor Untr Resist 
PRESSURE IN BACKING REFORM BILL 

(By William S. White) 

Five comparatively young and compara- 
tively unknown Members of the House of 
Representatives, four men and a woman, 
have deliberately leaped from safe cabin 
berths to a chancy raft that bobs now in a 
wide and dangerous political sea. 

Whether they will come to safe harbor 
in the next election or whether they will 
sink will not be the least important of all 
the tests provided at the polls in 1960. For 
what they have done is to take a great risk 
in defense of a principle bigger than all of 
them or any party, Theirs happens to be 
the Democratic Party. But the question they 
embody is not partisan, or even ideological. 

They have assumed, these five people on a 
reft, that at the end the voters will permit 
politicians to act on tough national issues in 
the public interest, rather than only in some 
group interest. They haye assumed that in 
the end Congress has an inescapable duty to 
perform on such issues, come what may. 

These five are Representatives STEWART 
Upal, of Arizona, Cari Exiorr, of Ala- 
bama, Entra Geren, of Oregon, James G. 
O'Hara of Michigan, and Frank THomp- 
80N, JR., Of New Jersey, It was they who 
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through 5 weeks of bitter, cursing wrang- 
ling, of harsh competing labor union and 
promanagement pressures witbin the House 
Labor Committee, stood steadfast upon an 
unalterable position: 

That the committee must bring out a 
labor reform bill. That it must be a bill 
actually doing something to curb labor 
abuses. That it also must be a bill that 
would not destroy labor. That, above all, it 
must be a bill—simply a bill—to prove that 
Congress was strong enough to legislate, not 
merely to talk, in an area of extreme pre- 
presidential campaign sensitivity. It is due 
most of all to these five that the committee 
has now come through with a measure on 
which the House itself can act in due time. 
It was long touch and go as to whether the 
extremes within the committee would not 
simply paralyze it beyond any action at all. 

The Labor Committee has 30 members al- 
together. All have in one degree or another 
their problems of political survival, their con- 
victions, and their prejudices. But it was 
upon this small band of five that there beat 
the fiercest and most pitiless of all the pres- 
sures of these five weeks. And it was at their 


heads that the bitterest cries of “betrayer” 


were flung by labor spokesmen. 
For these five are all liberals. Most—if not 


all—never would have been in Congress with- 
out labor support. In the ordinary defini- 
tion, they were prolabor. 

Thus against the violent oversimplification 
which politics produces on issues of pay and 
pocketbook, they had to run perils of special 
poignancy. They knew that the national 
good, the good of their own party, and the 
good of Congress itself as an institution of 
representative government required some- 
thing more than the simple elther-or atti- 
tudes of other partisans. 

Tt is easy, as a labor Congressman, simply 
to say no, no, to each and every proposed 
restriction upon labor. It is easy, as a “busi- 
ness” Congressman to cry yes, yes, to every 
one. But it is not easy to draw a middle line 
which, in a matter such as this, pleases no 
pressure group on either side. 

This, all the same, is where the five took 
their stand, They said to labor about this: 
We are still basically for you and not 
“against” you. We have no intention to de- 
stroy you. But you will not even listen to any 
real change -of any kind, even though we 
know—and you really know, too—that some 
changes must be made. You will denounce 
us? Very well, if you must. But we are the 
people's elected representatives—including 
yours. We asked for the responsibility to 
make the laws. We are going to discharge 
the responsibillty we asked for. We are going 
to do it in everybody's interest—not least, 
your own interest. And we are going to 
make the parliamentary process work. 

It will be interesting to see, now, what la- 
bor does next year to this raft of the five that 
bobs upon so wide, so dangerous—and 30 
lonely—a sea. 


Why the Importance of Water 
Conservation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Miss Vaneece Osborne, of Panhandle, 


Tex., has been selected by the Panhandle 
Underground Water Conservation Dis- 
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trict No. 3 as the third-place winner for 
her essay on the importance of water 
conservation. Because of her fine per- 
formance, and that of the other two win- 
ners, other organizations and citizens 
will surely be encouraged to face up to 
this problem, and make it possible to 
bring, for the benefit of all mankind, the 
talent and intellect of these leaders of 
tomorrow in the solution of the water 
conservation problem. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert Miss Osborne's es- 
Say in the RECORD: 
WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 
(By Vaneece Osborne) 

The task of finding, developing, and main- 
taining suitable water supplies has not been 
limited to modern times. It has had to be 
faced by men everywhere and especially in 
semiarid and arid places all down through 
the centuries. In fact, the story of man's 
growth could be written in terms of his 
epic concerns with water. Even where there 
is an abundant supply of water in an area 
it must still be conserved if the inhabitants 
of that land are foresighted and are 
thoughtful of the generations to come. Even 
more in an area such as the high plains of 
west Texas there is needed much thought 
and careful planning to conserve the water 
which is stored underground to sustain Life 
for many years. 

Modern civilization imposes heavy de- 
mands on water. Merely to sustain life takes 
relatively little water. But even in pastoral 
or other simple societies, additional amounts 
are needed in preparing food and washing 
our bodies and clothes. The total daily re- 
quirement for all purposes, including drink- 
ing, in ancient villages may have averaged 
3 to 5 gallons a person. Now a person uses 
60 gallons or more each day for household 
and lawn-watering purposes in the average 
electrified farm or urban home in the United 
States. 

But our technological civilization could not 
have been attained at a level of water con- 
sumption geared to requirements of primi- 
tive societies, even in our humid sections, 
where the need for irrigation crops is rela- 
tively slight. The steady rise in the con- 
sumption of water in industrially advanced 
countries explains why we now regard our 
water supplies with great concern. 

The impact of new inventions and new 
developments and growth in population and 
industry has not commonly been given at- 
tention it has merited. 

Many critical local water shortages, there- 
fore, have occurred that could have been for- 
stalled, For example, rural electrification 
has brought about such heavy increases in 
the use of water for household and pro- 
duction purposes that the limited well water 
supplies of many farms have been severely 
strained. : 

Similarly, factories haye been built with- 
out prior studies to determine whether wa- 
ter would be available to operate the fac- 
tories and to provide for the communities 
around them. 

Towns, cities, Industries, and farms haye 
kept expanding beyond the safe limits of 
aynilable water. Often makeshift efforts 
have been necessary to meet emergencies, 
especially in years of low rainfall. 

Such efforts have often hastened the de- 
pletion of the limited reserves in under- 
ground reservoirs, generated disputes with 
other cities or industries drawing on the 
same sources of water, introduced conflicts 
with the use of water for recreation, and 
threatened the permanant flooding of lands 
valuable for farming, forestry, wilderness, 
or wildlife. 

Still the search for more and better water 
goes on. Use continues to rise; advancing 
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standards of health and comfort, the appli- 
cation of more intensive farming practices, 
and the development of new products all 
impose additional demands. Im fact, the 
proportion of our total economic and rec- 
reational activity—both in rural and urban 
areas—that depends on handy and abundant 
supplies of clean, safe water is greater than 
ever before in history. 

“Water is this semiarid region's blood 
of Ute. Without irrigation crop yields 
would be cut drastically and the health of 
the Plains’ economy would be seriously im- 
paired,” says Jack Porter, reporter of the 
Amarillo Globe News. 

Falling water tables have already increased 
pumping costs, and some Government water 
surveyors belleye that by 1975 irrigation op- 
erations will reach a point of diminishing 
returns. 

Water usage is Increasing each year and 
and there is no appreciable amount of re- 
charge. It has been sald that water is the 
most vital single issue facing the plains 
people today. There is hardly any recharge 
from underground streams and little or none 
from natural rainfall, So every effort must 
be made to conserye what underground 
resources there are. 

Whatever methods of conservation are 
used, there must be something done, This 
Problem concerns each and everyone of us. 
It is not limited to farmers, ranchers, and 
industries. 

We have a duty to pool our efforts if we 
expect to apply appropriate and durable 
Prescriptions for our water ills, Few activ- 
ities have so clearly brought out the inter- 
dependence of all individuals, communities. 
and regions, as have our harried concerns 
with this product of the heavens. How it 
moves over the land and whether it aids 
or harms us depend on its behavior dur- 
ing its return to sea and atmosphere. 

Planning for the maximum development 
of our water resources for the longtime de- 
veloped benefits of all our people, when 
Properly concelved, can bind together in- 
dividual and the community, farmer and 
urbanite, as few other conservation activ- 
ities can do. Conservation has received per- 
haps its greatest impetus since our dealings 
with soll, forests, wildlife, recreation, com- 
munity betterment, and industrial develop- 
ment have come to be viewed in terms of 
their interrelationships with water. More 
and more people have become informed and 
interested in all these fields because our 
water troubles and our attempts to resolve 
them on the watershed lands and in the 
river channels haye had a direct impact 
upon our personal, economic, social, or 
recreational affairs. 

Men have for ages had to settle where 
the water is deficient, inferior. or eratic and 
the fact should be established that often 
the causes lay in the acts or fatlures of men 
themselves. Being dependent on water for 
life itself, men must not underestimate it 
great value and not only not underestimate 
it but also spur themselves to action to 
control, conserve, and use it in the best way 
possible. We must remember that our actual 
health, vigor, and social stability depend on 
water. 

Men, women, boys, and girls, in the com- 
munities of the plains should study, think. 
plan, and carry out programs to restore the 
attractiveness and utility of our local water 
courses, Water oan be considered common- 
place, but commonplace things are often 
the least appreciated and the hardest to 
understand. However, man can understatid 
the simple statement, Water is needed 10° 
life.” Maybe this true statement will p 
us all to action and the question, "Why or 
importance of water conservation?” wil 
never need to be asked again, 
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The Wheat Referendum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
th us consent to have printed in 
e Appendix of the Record the Grain 
Terminal Association Daily Radio 

Roundup for July 23, 1959. 
5 e being no objection, the broad- 
was ordered to be printed in the 

ORD, as follows: 
GTA Dany Rapio ROUNDUP 

ye ent Eisenhower, in his press con- 
n ence, Bays that the wheat referendum is a 
Wow choice." And in that he is correct, 
75 think wheat farmers deserve more than 
bee of parity for wheat grown on 30 
nde a less than normal acreage. But that's 
What the President meant when he told 
farm n that the Nation needs a “decent 
what bill.” He declined to explain just 
would be in this mythical bill. The 
to Werte just hints that it is up to Congress 
Pe Raat, & farm bill—but it has done that 
ra times and every time it has been 


— is really not such a big mystery. 


nson, 
Policy, It's reall 
Be rom 
the White 8 nson that we hear f 
does Benson, and co tly th 

a è nsequently the 
fooministration and those who back it, want 
been mers? That's no mystery, either, It's 

said and resaid In the farm Secretary's 


8 
sPeeches, It's been printed and reprinted in 
one and newspapers all over the Na- 


is this: Do away with price sup- 
Thats e do away with farm regulations. 
bin” n t would be in the “decent farm 
Simple 75 the President speaks about. 
But te ri but deadly as a rifle bullet. 
Rot then t what farmers want? They've 
Ness Thee ideas about staying in busi- 
with — 5 eve held the fort year after year 
Fiero and cotton and rice and peanut 
Quotas 2 voting to stick with marketing 
buy Be a price supports. Congress won't 
b rp S ideas, either. It passed a wheat 
though 2 under the President's pen even 
Saved me would have trimmed the surplus, 
come of ney for taxpayers, and held the in- 
3 Wheat farmers steady, 
Shi deadlock, with farmers and Con- 
istra — ne side and Benson and the admin- 
> 21 the other. As it was summed up 
R leader LYNDON Jonnson: “It looks 
Won't be able to pass a farm bill that 
oon administration as long as Ezra 
Well, hates Secretary of Agriculture." 
We think the & very pessimistic view because 
to be 15 t soon the farm facts will hare 
Benson's 9 by the administration. If 
through ig no-control corn crop comes 
lable “a fall at 4 billion bushels plus, it's 
intelligent n a lot of eyes to the fact that 
make betta regulation and decent prices 
'em-out r gense than a knock-down årag- 
5 N and production brawl that no- 


And Y 
ni A AEE what the wheat referendum ts 
W. 
W ae newspapers that the cost of 
ballon donee 8 up again d 


con 
ures, not often repeated 
Partment re by the De- 
Products at £ Agriculture, shows that farm 


holesale dropped almost 2 per- 
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cent in the last month and they are now 
more than 7 percent below what they were 
& year ago. The prices of industrial com- 
modities, however, rose 2 percent—so the 
cost of living is up. 

This program is sponsored by the farm 
families that market their grain and buy 
their liyestock feed—GTA, the co-op way. 


The Loss of Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
of the withdrawal of gold from our re- 
serves by foreign countries. I wish to 
include in my remarks an article by 
George E. Sokolsky on this subject, which 
Iam sure will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House. This article calls 
attention to the dangers we face if this 
depletion of our gold reserves is allowed 
to continue. The article follows: 

THE Loss or GOLD 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The New Deal economists did not believe 
in a gold base for money. They fussed over 
the question and in a large measure had 
their way. President Roosevelt had the gold 
hoard of the country buried at Fort Knox; 
citizens were not permitted to have gold 
coins; gold certificates were removed from 
currency. 

For a long time, however, the American 
dollar was the only stable currency in the 
world and the American dollar stood firm. 
Nevertheless, our gold hoard has been re- 
duced by two y export and by 
earmarking. We prefer to regard earmarked 
gold as still ours, although our relationship 
to it is only that of a caretaker who should 
relinquish it immediately when called upon, 
Prof, Walter E. Spahr, one of America’s 
greatest authorities on money, gives these 
startling figures: 

“Foreign withdrawals of Treasury gold 
e. during the week following Feb- 
ruary 19, 1958. On that date Treasury gold 
stood as $22,785,000,000. For the week end- 
ing December 31, 1958. the Treasury's gold 
was down to $20,526,000,000, a decline of 
€2,259,000,000 in 45 weeks. For the week 
ending May 13, 1959, the Treasury's stock was 
820.251.000. 000. down $2,534,000,000 during 
he 64 weeks since February 19, 1958.” 

Actually, earmarking his increased. Ac- 
cording to Spahr, earmarked gold stood at 
88.004. 300.000 on March 381, 1953—an all- 
time high. One can go into considerable 
statistical material to indicate what has 
been happening to our gold. Suffice it to 
say along with Professor Spabr that the situ- 
ation Is serious. He bases such a statement 
on the following data: 

~s © è The withdrawal of gold in 1958 
amounted to 12.3 percent of total foreign 
short-term dollar claims at the end of that 
year plus gold withdrawals for the year and 
involyed 9.9 percent of our Treasury gold 
stock at the end of the year plus gold with- 
drawals for the year. 

“Thus we have 12.3 percent of claims exer- 
cised and 9.9 percent of gold stock withdrawn 
in 1958 as compared with an average of 3.5 
percent of claims exercised and 13 percent 
of gold withdrawn during the period 1922- 
67." 
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Whereas, in this country we continue to 
ignore the Importance of the gold standard, 
European countries are clearly preparing for 
such a restoration. They are strengthening 
their gold reserves and are seeking to build 
their own economic facilities by reinforcing 
the value of their currency, 

The question that needs to be answered Is 
how much gold can we afford to lose without 
the psychological effects setting in which 
could destroy the value of our currency. The 
value of the American dollar, as of any cur- 
rency, must be premised on confidence and 
confidence is based on a complex of facts and 
assumptions, upon statistics but also upon 
rumors. 

It is not sound statesmanship or com- 
petent banking to wait until it is imprudent 
to permit further export or ear-marking of 
gold. Obviously it is too late to wait until 
an must be placed on gold, as that 
would destroy confidence in the dollar alto- 
gether. 

It does not make sense to continue to per- 
mit the piling up of foreign claims against 
our gold, particularly as Americans in the 
United States are not permitted to have any. 
But an American in Europe or in Asia can 
purchase gold certificates and keep them in 
foreign banks. 

It is significant that most earmarked gold 
remains in the United States which displays 
confidence in our stability and in our future. 
There has been no flight of capital in thie 
sense. There has, however, been a steady 
export of American capital abroad to evade 
high taxes, high American labor costs and 
the exclusion of American goods in the areas 
where preference is shown to products of 
area manufacture, as In the Common Mar- 
ket, for instance. 

When the United States subscribes to the 
International Monetary Fund or to the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment or to foreign aid, it usually pays 
in whole or in part in gold. If goods manu- 
factured in the United States are supplied, 
the payment is made in dollars. 

It would not seem provident to permit 
claims against our gold hoard to pile up at 
a time when the hoard itself is being re- 
duced. This is a case in which one agency 
of government is permitting itself the luxury 
of improvidence while another agency has 
to count its pennies. 


Why the Importance of Water 
Conservation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the second annual Panhandle Under- 
ground Water Conservation District No. 
3 essay contest, Miss J'Non Urbanczyk of 
White Deer, Tex., has been awarded the 
second prize of $100 for her essay on the 
subject of water conservation. It is most 
encouraging that this young lady has 
such a firm and intelligent appreciation 
of this subject and under unanimous 
consent I insert Miss Urbanczyk's essay 
in the Recorp: 

WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 
(By J'Non Urbanezyký 

Conservation is not only for the farmers 
and ranchers but for all true Americans who 
are interested in the welfare of their country. 
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Conservation should awaken our Nation to 
the appreciation of a God given resource, 
without which, life itself could not exist. 
With continued abuse, eventually, all living 
things could be reduced. 

Here in our blessed land, where water is 
cheap and plentiful, our people have never 
learned to appreciate it. To learn to appre- 
clate it would mean to want to conserve, to 
preserve, to guard, and to protect it. 

Early history records 350 major famines, 
but this record was incomplete because star- 
vation and famine was considered a common 
thing. 

For one who lives in the United States, It 
is difficult to imagine that hunger and want 
still prevalls over large areas of the world, 

Soil and water are recognized as our two 
basic resources. Conservation of the water 
and wise use of the soll is the key to keeping 
our land productive, our people healthy, and 
our Nation strong. 

Modern life requires more water than was 

ever used before in the history of mankind. 
Not only because of increase in production 
but because of our high standard of living. 
uses of water have been greatly multiplied. 
Water for homes, farms, factories, transpor- 
tation, recreation, and generation of elec- 
tric power are but a few of the uses. It is 
a known fact, from recent scientific experi- 
ments, that plants can be grown without 
soll but not without water. 
a It is the responsibility of every human to 
protect and guard the waters of the Nation, 
not just to treat it with chemicals in order 
to purify it, but to avoid waste and con- 
tamination of his resource. Little needs to 
be said for the domestic needs of water, as 
we are all made aware of these, but much 
is to be said about water pollution and 
waste. Water pollution is a problem of mod- 
ern life, In early days, streams and lakes 
were sparkling clean, but today with the 
growth of cities and development of agri- 
culture and industry, bodies of water have 
become dumps for dirt, filth, and the by- 
Products of labor. Water pollution means 
adding to water, substances that cannot be 
eliminated through the processes of nature. 
There are three types of water pollution: 
domestic, agricultural, and industrial. Do- 
mestie pollution comes from dumping gar- 
bage and sewage into bodies of water. Since 
man canont. live by bread alone, it is essen- 
tinl to have a pure supply of water for drink- 
ing, cooking, bathing, washing. and recrea- 
tion. Cities and towns, located along water 
routes must seek ways to control their peo- 
ple from making dumps and sewers out of 
rivers and streams. N 

Agriculture pollution is caused by soll 
erosion. Irrigation has brought millions of 
acres of land into agricultural use where 
rainfall is light. Our natural resources have 
ben moving toward depletion at varying rates 
of speed. The depth and fertility of our 
topsoll is rapidiy being reduced. In areas 
where water supply iş normally low, over- 
use of water has resulted in lowering the 
water tables. Water conservation and 8011 
conservation go hand in hand. Every step 
toward the control of water Is a step toward 
conserying of the soll. Conservation of wa- 
ter plus soll is the answer to the eternal 
struggle for daily bread. Researchers must 
continue to find the causes of water and 
soll losses and to teach wise farming prac- 
tices. Conservation of water and laud is the 
most imoprtant problem facing American 
agriculture today, 

Industrial pollution, which ts the most dif- 
ficult to control, means the pouring into 
streams, waste from manufacturing and 
processing, Factory wastes contain salt of 
metals, These destroy plant life on which 
fsh are dependent. It, therefore, destroys 
fish, is not good for human consumption, and 
is unfit for recreation. Man cannot make 


over nature but can try to correct his misuse 
of nature, 
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Pollution is one type of waste and loss of 
water another. Control of rainfall is be- 
yond man's power, but there are ways to 
and thereby reduce floods and 


Floods can be brought under control to 
a large extent, but it takes huge sums of 
money and much time. Flood waters pour 
through valleys, cities, and towns, and de- 
stroy lives and property. The place to con- 
trol it is where the raindrop falls, To halt 
it there, means great value to the land and 
a stop to water destruction. 

It is written that 1,500 cubic miles of 
water falls on our country every year, an 
amount that would cover the entire coun- 
try 2% feet deep. This falls over a period 
of 12 months and is not evenly distributed. 
Since no water is ever lost or destroyed, it 
is imperative, that we all study this prob- 
lem, to learn what happens to this water, 
and to learn to conserve this essential com- 
modity. What is not absorbed by the soil, 
or evaporated back into the sky, moves 
downward to streams and rivers and back 
into the ocean. Many things, such as grass, 
leaves, roots, terraces, plowed fields, ponds, 
dams, lakes, and swamps help to capture or 
hold the water for growing plants and anti- 
mals. They also help reduce soil erosion, 
floods, and drought, All this calls for study, 
research, official care, and supervision. 

We must educate the people of the im- 
portance In the wise use of this precious 
resource, Since we are here today and gone 
tomorrow, why bother? Man's desire to solve 
the unknown and to guard our resources for 
unborn generations provide us with a reason, 
In those of us who are aware of this, and 
to the youth who inherit this problem of 
preserving and conserving the water, lies 
the future of water conservation. 


Remarks to the National Strategy Sem- 
inar, the National War College, by 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central 
Intelligence, July 24, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered to the National Strat- 
egy Seminar for Reserve Officers at the 
National War Colicge on July 24, 1959, 
by Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. I believe this 
address deserves the attention of the 
membership and I commend it to them: 
REMARKS TO THE NATIONAL STRATEGY SEMINAR, 

THE NATIONAL War COLLEGE, BY ALLEN W. 

Detzes, Dimectror or CENTRAL INTELLI- 

GENCE, JULY 24, 1959 

I appreciate the opportunity to make the 
concluding remarks to the National Strategy 
Seminar for Reserve Officers, From the re- 
ports I haye had of your meetings, and my 
intelligence on this is good, I realize that 
you have broadly covered the various ele- 
ments of Soviet strategy and tactics, the 
nature of the Communist threat, the rela- 
tive military strength of East and West, and 
the face of war in the nuclear age. 

In dealing with analyses of the Sovict 
threat I find that there is often a tendency 
to go to extremes. There are experts in this 
field who tend to magnify all aspects of 
Soviet power and become prophets of gloom. 
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Others tend to discount Soviet accomplish- 
ments and unduly magnify their internal 
difficulties. This could add up to an un- 
healthy complacency. 

The first class of experts is the larger, 
though recently we have seen the other ex- 
treme in some magazine articles which have 
attempted to discredit, on what appears to 
me to be the flimsiest evidence, r 
Soviet accomplishments, particularly in the 
field of outer space. 

Certainly it is more dangerous to under- 
rate than to overrate, though the latter caD 
Well be expensive in terms of our budget. 

In these estimates of where we stand in 
relation to the Soviet, one of the crucial. 
areas where some tend to underrate the 
Soviets is in the assessments of the relative 
economic output of the two great power 
blocs. 

True, the gross national product of the 
United States alone is over twice that of the 
USSR, If we add to US. production that 
of other countries of the free world, while ' 
adding to Soviet production that of Commu- 
nist China and the Soviet satellites, the 
ratio is still more favorable to us. 

But as against this we must recognize that 
the rate of growth of the Communist bloc 
is substantially greater than that of the free 
world, and will probably remain so for some 
time. 

Even more important is the extent to 
which Soviet present production and invest- 
ment are keyed directly and indirectly to 
their military power. In fact, Soviet mili- 
tary outlays are now about equal to ours in 
terms of what they would cost us: Simi- 
larly, their annual investment in industry— 
vital to military power as well as economie 
growth—is now equal to that of the United 
States. To achieve all this from their lower 
economic base, they have to devote about 
twice the proportion of their gross nati 
product to military purposes as we do. 

Of course, to achieve such goals within 
their much smaller economy, they are forced 
to curtail consumers’ goods. But by empha- 
sizing guns instead of butter, they have 
greatly reduced the significance, in the 
terms of the power struggle of the still great 
gap between thelr overall economic stre 
and ours. 

Naturally, Khrushchey would like to have 
his people believe that the U.S.S.R. has 
already achieved a state of military parity. 
not superiority. While it is not the role 
intelligence to attempt detailed net esti- 
mates of our relative military position vis-@- 
vis the bloc, we have good evidence on which 
to reject any such conclusion, 

Furthermore, the theory that elther of th® 
great nuclear powers could destroy the othe! 
without the attacker himself being devas 
‘tated, is not, I believe, subscribed to t 
either side of the Iron Curtain, The thres 
of mutual nuclear destruction Is a nightman 
that cannot be dismissed, but even thou 
international communism expects to s 
the world, it does not wish to acquire 
world in ashes. 

From Soviet statements ns well as from 
other evidence available to us, it scems cleat 
that the U.S.S.R. is placing more and 112525 
rollance on the development of ballis 
missiles as its chief instrument of strates” 
nuclear attack. But the Soviets are not 1M 
mune to the many difficulties inherent 
developing new and untried hardware in 
reliable weapons systems. ry 

Meanwhile Khrushchey and his militars 
aides haye done their best to deprecate t 
manned bomber, both to their own peoP 
and abroad. In fact he has called th 5 
museum pieces. This may be, in part. 1. 
quiet the fears of their people and to key 
ster their assertions of superiority in one 
military fleid. of 

Last May, Khrushchey told a delegation ate 
West German Social Democratic editors th 
though the NATO countries really posses 
a large air force, it was, he said, tec 
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cally 3 and it could be shot down by 
laircraft artillery, and even 
ordinary fighters: 85 
e then,” said Khrushchev, “do the 
estern military leaders base themselves on 
bomber aviation and talk a lot about it? 
Beca sause their rocket technology ls still weak. 
levee Therefore it appears that talk about a 
8 number of bombers is being indulged 
Pros Purposes of deceit.” 
— m Khrushchev’s viewpoint this is un- 
ee y good propaganda if he can 
4 e it stick, since the U.S.S.R. today is in 
8 Position of inferiority vis-a-vis the United 
with regard to manned bombers. The 
pons effort which we see the Soviets 
ing into advanced radar, ground-to-air 
Would a. and other defenses against aircraft 
ments seem to belie the deprecatory state- 
Ob of Khrushchey about them. 
Pr oly both our military defenses and 
2 aig ility to retaliate by missile and air- 
nines should together be kept adequate to 
tise an threat. Here is where the supe- 
ne A er capacity of the free world 
a the United States in particular can 
must play its role. 
rs Gane bast when a technical, scientific, 
ustrial problem, such as that we face 
ee the missile field, has been put up 
ductis ingenuity of our scientists and pro- 
in 3 experts, we have not long remained 
upon pang: ate certainly incumbent 
see h 
this ia tance, that we do not fall in 
© do keep up our military defenses, the 
imest immediate threat to us for the years 
ja tely ahead is not likely to be phy- 
Š estruction by all-out nuclear war. 
owen ete is rather the slow attrition of the 
D poeton of the freé world by a com- 
ie m of political warfare, and economic 
8 and subversion, 
tines Occasional missile rattling, as at 
Crisis eee, Suez, during the Middle Eastern 
with Mr year, and more recently in talks 
estimate and others, we do not 
tention 85 5 it is the Kremlin's present in- 
ately Provoking war 3 by deliber- 
ever. tha ey discount the risk, how- 
Western e. Soviets might miscalculate 
tentions strength or the firmness of our In- 
would be bee adopt positions from which it 
able line rn for them to find en accept- 
caleulated retreat. The Soylets have mis- 
blockade before, as in the 1948 Berlin 
Aneka in Korea, We can hope that 
Ady, ev, after having castigated Stalin 
bs enturism in the famous speech of 
temp n will not fan prey to the same 
slon by nat Berlin or elsewhere. Aggres- 
and les bd against the newly emerging 
ing but eveloped countries may be a tempt- 
5 HY obviously is a dangerous course. 
m Beny strategy of international com- 
Nites 8 5 th its primary emphasis on meas- 
Of War, hes remained remarkably 


uchan 
objectives, over the years. So, too, have its 


Th 
in ese . never more bluntly stated than 
thes evs ebullicnt speeches in Poland 
Beaty days. 
uted 3 referring to the phrase attrib- 
p od oun » “We will bury you,” he ex- 
on be Bde he said that communism 
not mean Eraveyard of capitalism, he did 


that Co 

abe and start mmunists would take 

sald, Would take ca ‘They 
„ 5 . 

pleces, 1 would become museum 


“If there were a God 


tat 
2 te Ehrushchey pletures himself as 


ing and sweeping of helping in this bury- 


The 
the Pict Will bury you" theme has been 
cal tenet and credo of commu- 
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nism, sophisticatedly preached by Lenin, 
brazenly carried out by Stalin, and more 
subtly practiced by Khrushchey. 

If Soviet policy were restricted to building 
a better Russia for the Russians, we could 
not object. To the Kremlin leaders, how- 
ever, the U.S.S.R. is merely the base from 
which communism is to be expanded to 
cover the world. r 

As we are entering a period of greatly in- 
creased personal intercourse between the two 
power blocs, with exhibitions, tourism, cul- 
tural exchanges, and the like, it is impor- 
tant not to lose sight of the fundamental 
nature of this conflict, 

This is too often overlooked by the casual 
visitor to the Soviet Union, To a consider- 
able degree the Kremlin’s international ob- 
jectives are not well understood or neces- 
sarily shared even by the Soviet people 
themselves with whom our tourists and ex- 
change missions come in contact, and with 
whom as individuals the American people 
haye so much in common. 

We should remember that the Soviet Union 
is a dictatorship, run by the high command 
of the Communist Party, that the party it- 
self numbers only about 8 million—about 5 
porcent of the adult population of the Soviet 
Union and only about 13 percent of the num- 
ber of actual voters In our own Inst presi- 
dential election. 

Furthermore, these 8 million party mem- 
bers have no real freedom even in choosing 
their local party leaders much less the 
leaders in the presidium, It is these latter 
who determine the policies on which the 
fate of the Soviet people depend, including 
the policy of the secretly subsidized export 
of communism on a worldwide basis. 

This policy is an insidious interference 
in the internal affairs of free countries. If 
the Communist program were advanced in 
the international field by open and peaceful 
means as a form of competition between two 
great conflicting views of how society and 
the lives of people should be organized, we 
could well accept this challenge. Let us 
-compete, let the peoples choose and decide 
which system is the better. Khrushchev 
claims he is inviting us to such a competi- 
tion. 

But this is a mirage. 

Where behind the Iron Curtain have the 
peoples themselyes had a free opportunity 
to choose? Certainly not in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, or in Hungary in 1956, or in East 
Germany today. And where in the free 
world would Khrushchev give this choice, 

if our liberties had once been taken away? 
And if Khrushchey wants an open competi- 
tion why does he shield the Soviet people 
from a full exchange of ideas, of informa- 
tiop, and of persons? ' Why the almost path- 
ological concern to hide things from us and 
from his own people also? 

The answer is that communism, despite 
its brazen ideological pronouncements, can- 
not tolerate free competition. Nowhere has 
a nation fallen under Conimunist domina- 
tion and then been allowed to test its choice 
by resort to free elections: 

Instead, peoples are faced with the fait 
accompli of being taken over before they 
realize what has happened. In Hungary 
this was helped on in the immediate post- 
war days by what I understand has been 
vividly described to you as the Rakosi sa- 
lami” technique—biting off, bit by bit, ele- 
ments of freedom until the whole structure 
was eroded. 

In Czechoslovakia the popular front tech- 
nique succeeded in putting a minority party 
into power. This illustrates the grave danger 
of a situation in any state where the Com- 
munist Party and its allies succeed in gaining 
even a substantial minority position. Once 
in power, the voting ends and popular say 
has no peaceful way of recovering control. 
In the case of Czechoslovakia the danger 
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point was reached when the Communists 
gained less than 40 percent of the electorate, 
with the non-Communist parties, as is so 
often the case, hopelessly divided. 

Today the Communists, with their progress 
blocked in Western Europe and to a great 
extent in the Far East, are concentrating a 
major effort in the newly emergent states of 
Asia and of Africa, Here they exploit po- 
litical weaknesses as well as dynamic nation- 
alism and the surge of rising expectations 
which are not easy to satisfy. 

Their weapons include economic penetra- 
tion, the development of hard-core Commu- 
nist Parties—underground or above ground— 
propaganda both open and black, and in the 
areas around the periphery of the Communist 
bloc itself, they maintain the overhanging 
threat of their military power. 

Yet there is no reason to adopt an attitude 
of pessimism as we face this particular chal- 
lenge of international communism. 

We are far better prepared than is gener- 
ally believed, to deal with the Communist 
political and subversive threat, 

In the last 10 years, after going through 
far too long a period of nalve complacency, 
this country has been awakened to the 
danger. We have also learned to understand 
Communist operating techniques. We know 
about the orders given in Moscow to leaders 
of other Communist Parties. This is not too 
dificult. The security of these parties us 
they operate in the free world varles from 
medium to poor. We have ways of covering 
their activities and we get the basic infor- 
mation we need to gage their strength and 
tactics. Like too many of the rest of us, they 
talk too freely for their own good. 

Furthermore, the efficiency of the Commu- 
nist organization in the less developed areas 
of the world is itself not well developed. In 
the post-war days they had in many European 
countries, as in France and Italy, for example, 
sophisticated old-line Communists of the 
Thorez-Togliatti school. Throuh death and 
old age this type of leadership is wearing out 
in Europe, and it will be a long while, if ever, 
before such leadership could be developed 
for Asia, Africa, or Latin America, 

In area after area Moscow and Pelping. 
and their covert spokesmen in their far- 
flung apparatus, have overreached them- 
selves. Their true hand has been shown in 
Hungary, Tibet, Egypt, and in many other 
countries that could be mentioned. It may 
be that in their overeagerness to promote a 
Communist-dominated Iraq the Communists 
have overplayed their hand with the new 
TIraqui leaders and damaged their position 
in the Arab world. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on Tibet: 
The agreement of May 23, 1951, between the 
Pelping government and the local govern- 
ment of Tibet provided that the Chinete 
Communist army units entering Tibet should 
not “arbitrarily take a single needle or thread 
from the people.” Eight years later they took 
the lives of many Tibetans, the liberty of all. 

The Communists sre fond of saying that 
the forces of history are on their side. One 
of the greet forces at work today is that of 
nationalism, particularly in the newly emerg- 
ing countries of the world. However, not 
the Communists, with their goal of domina- 
tion, but the West, with its ingrained re- 
spect for se)f-determination, is coming more 
and more to be recognized es the ally of the 
new Afro-Asian nationalism, As anticolonial 
feeling subsides in the new states, it is being 
replaced by growing realization that Sino- 
Soviet expanionism is a far greater threat 
to their cherished Independence. 

Soviet economic aid is beginning to run 
into the same type of problems we face in 
our own aid programs, including too many 
Soviet experts and technicians and here and 
there shoddy goods. Also, the political pet- 
ticoats of the programs have shown up badly 
In several Instances, hotably in Yugosiavia, 
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where aid was promptly terminated and half- 
built projects left to the weather, when Yugo- 
slay policy no longer pleased the Soviet. 

Here, as in certain other instances, the 
so-called “aid without strings“ has been 
shown up as “strings without ald.“ 

It is significant that little or no publicity 
is allowed to reach the Russian people them- 
selves about the Kremlin's loans and aid to 
foreign countries. This leads one to believe 
that this use of their assets would not go 
down well with people who are themselyes 
denied so many of the good things of life. 

When things don't go as the Soviets want, 
they tend to lose their temper in public, as 
most recently in the cancellation of Khru- 
shchev's Scandinavian trip and in the Chi- 
nese Communists’ retort to India over Tibet. 

Many of the states in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and even in parts of this hemisphere, which 
have tended toward neutralism have mark- 
edly changed in their attitude about com- 
munism over the last few years. Their for- 
mer complacent approach to the danger is 
being replaced by a far greater degree of 
sophistication. Here some of the initial 
appeal of communism is wearing of. The 
uninitiated are becoming initiated. 

Finally, there are signs of change within 
the Soviet Union itself which over the years 
might bring about some relaxation of the 
aggressive expansionist policy of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 

The rigid police state of the days of Stalin 
has been relaxed. Education is being 
pressed and while special emphasis is being 
placed on education in scientific, technical, 
and engineering fields, which would add to 
their industrial and military strength, there 
is nevertheless, a general broadening of the 
educational base in the Soviet Union. 

While the Soviet Government ts still a 
closely regulated autocracy, it is not today 
quite as free as under Stalin to disregard 
wholly the desire of the people among 
which the yearning for peace is foremost. 
As long as the Soviet people are only per- 
mitted to hear, to read and to learn what 
the Sovlet Government dictates, progress 
wlll be slow. But as long as there is some 
Progress there is hope of gradual evolution. 
Increasing contact between the American 
and Russian peoples should contribute to 
this end. 

I would not leave the impression, in con- 
cluding, that this listing of favorable trends 
should in any sense cause us to relax our 
sense of urgency in taking measures to 
counter Soviet political, economic and sub- 
versive penetration in the free world. 

Quite the contrary, the moment a tide 
shows signs of slacking, then is the oppor- 
tunity to drop holding operations and press 
the advantage. Since I appreciate there are 
many “doubting Thomases” on this score, I 
can assure you that we are better prepared 
and better coordinated to deal with this 
challenge, and are dealing with it more effec- 
tively, than many of you realize. 

But too much talking about plans and 
practices would only alert the challenger to 
our counter mensures. Hence silence in 
face of criticism is better than any bragging 
about past accomplishment, or programs for 
the future. 

One of the key purposes of this Reserve 
officer seminar has been to alert a highly se- 
lected group to the nature and implications 
of the challenge which we face from inter- 
national communism. I would like to give 
my fullest endorsement both to the objective 
of the seminar and to the manner in which 
it has been carried out. But the job does 
not end here tonight. Each of you in turn 
can help to give the thinking citizens of 
your communities the benefit of your own 
impressions. In a free society like ours an 
informed public opinion is indispensable to 
give the backing to those men and to those 
measures that are needed to meet Kurush- 
chey’s challenge to us. 
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Tribute to Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Leibowitz Blasts Prisons 
in United States, Sails Soon To Visit 
South America,” written by Alfred C. 
Roller, and printed in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun of July 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 

Sun, July 3, 1959] 

Lxtrowrrz BLASTS PRISONS IN UNTTED STATES, 
Sanus Soon To Vistr SOUTH Amenrica’s— 
Juan, Wire LEAVE FRIDAY FOR 6 WEEKS 

(By Alfred C. Roller) 


The United States must overhaul its anti- 

quated penal system or give up the war 
against crime, an outspoken jurist charged 
today. 
This criticism of the prison system came 
from Kings County Judge Samuel S. Leibo- 
witz. He said that 6 out of every 10 dis- 
charged convicts commit new crimes—many 
more vicious than their earlier offenses. 

“We can anticipate,” the judge explained, 
"that of the 175,000 prisoners in our prisons 
today, 115,000 will return.” 

The 65-year-old jurist, who has sentenced 
some 10,000 felons during his 19 years on the 
bench, lashed out at the prisons. 

SYSTEM A FAILURE 


“In our country we keep a prisoner caged 
like a wild animal, 
served his time we give him a $10 bill, some 
prison-made clothes, and tell him not to get 
into trouble. But prisons do nothing to 
help the convict, Our rehabilitation system 
has been an abject failure. Our prisons are 
stewpots where the good is destroyed ang 
the bad nurtured and developed.” 

The judge added, “We must change our 
prison system or abdicate to the unrelenting 
war we are waging against crime.” 

He said one of the biggest frustrations of 
a judge is that he must sentence at least 
500 criminals every year and yet know in his 
heart that there is very little that he can do 
for the pitiful creatures, > 

“They arc twisted and need rehabilitation, 
but I know they won't get it in prison. It 
is just a waste of time, of effort, and of 
money." 


TO LEAVE ON TOUR 


The judge said the United States could 
take a lesson from some of the "backward" 
countries of Europe and South America who 
treat their convicts in an enlightened man- 
ner. 

To gather further information on penal 
system in other countries, Judge Leibowitz 
Is taking a busman’s holiday in South Am- 
erica. He and his wife, Belle, are leaving 
Friday, July 10, for a 6-week tour of Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Paraguay, among other 
countries. 

“Isn't is a strange story that an American 
from the Empire State should have to go 
to these countries to learn modern penol- 
ogy.” he asked. “It’s as if General Motors 
or Ford sent technicians to darkest Africa 
to learn the latest Ideas of automotive en- 
gineering.” 

“NOT CAGED RATS” 

As an example of enlightened penology, 

Judge Leibowitz mentioned the Penitenc!- 


When we think he's 
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aria Nacional in Buenos Alres which he 
visited several years ago. 

„Outside it looks like a bastille," the 
judge stated, “but inside it is comfortable, 
efficiently managed and makes the prisoners 
feel like they are living people, not caged 
rats. Why, the prison even has a swimming 
pool.” 

Judge Leibowitz said that probably the 
most important step taken by the Argentine 
prisons is to teach the criminal a useful 
trade. He said that he visted modern shops 
in which the prisoners were learning up to 
40 trades. 

Another practice followed by both the 
Argentine prisons and many in Europe is to 
allow the prisoners a private visit from their 
wives, the judge said. This helps to boost 
a prisoner's morale and breaks the prison 
tensions, he added. 

The judge said that the main curse of 
our penal system is idleness, “Most prison- 
ers loaf away their time,” he continued, 
“because no real work is there to be done 
or useful skills to be taught. Better than 
alf of the inmates are either idle or en- 
gaged in slowmotion boondoggling. In 
time, metal processes deteriorate and soon 
the dry rot of prison routine takes its toll.” 

The antiquated machinery and poorly 
maintained shops found in prison also came 
under the judge's attack. 


Big Steel Hypocrisy a National Scandal: 
Controls Prices, Soars Profits, but 
Would Suppress Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr, ANDERSON of Montana, Mr. 
Speaker, the August 3 U.S. News & World 
Report has a special report titled “A 
Boom on in Profits.“ The subtitle says: 

Profits now are surging upward for U.S. 
corporations in practically every line of busi- 
ness. 

For many companies, second-quarter earn- 
ings are setting new highs. Among the 
leaders: steel, autos, chemicals, building ma- 
terials. Ratlronds, too, are gaining. 

All signs point to the best profits year in 
history. 


The article shows that second-quarter 
earnings, after taxes, of 395 large corpo- 
rations have gone up in 1959 by 74.9 per- 
cent over 1958 earnings. 

Tt is interesting to see what is happen- 
ing to the profits of the big steel corpora- _ 
tions who have forced unions to strike in 
order that workers may enjoy even 4 
small share of the prosperity the steel in- 
dustry enjoys. The second quarterly re- 
port shows Jones and Laughlin steel 
profits up 556.1 percent, Inland steel 
100.6 percent, Colorado Fuel & Iron 651.1 
percent, and Allegheny Ludlum up 
1,110.4 percent. 

In another report the U.S. News head- 
lines “Living Cost Up Again, to an All- 
Time Peak.“ 

Is it not strange that the steel com- 
panies should be striving, in the current 
negotiations with the steel unions, to 
eliminate the cost-of-living escalator 
clause in their contract in an attempt to 
prevent the workers from even maintalu- 
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ing their standard of living while the 
Corporations’ profits soar? 
In still another article, and despite the 
profits of Big Steel, the U.S. News 
Predicts another $2 increase in the price 
of steel when the strike is over. 

Let us haye done with any pretense 
that this is a free and competitive econ- 
omy when it is evident that the major 
Segments of our economy are, like steel, 
governed by administered prices where 
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price levels are set by a few big corpora- 
tions at whatever price will yield the 
greatest profits. In view of the sky-high 
profits the steel companies have been 
rolling in, it is evident that the only 
reason they are considering another raise 
in the price of steel is so that they can 
increase their take again while they 
holler about the inflationary effect of 
any labor settlement. 
The complete table follows: 


As corporate earnings move higher 
[From U.S. News & World Report, Aug: 3, 1959] 


Eurnings after taxcs 


e ee eS PE a ee eee ee 


Cord Motor C 


Union Cart 
{fae 
Monsanto Chemici- 


Laushlin Sted 
teul 


fileelieny Ludlum 
5 
Cher Chalniers Manufacturing 
W fuipment 

orthinetan © 


5 
Teen ds Tobacco... 


p M 
Continental ten ee 3 


Radiator & Standard Sanitary 


Nate Blestrie C. 
Aveo 


Bras, 
asic duta: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


An Invisible Line That Protects America: 
The Atlantic Barrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
RON, PHIL WEAVER 


OP NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr 
leave LEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
to sean my remarks, I would 
leagues oe to the attention of my col- 
known, but e, House one of the lesser 
roles under t italy important defensive 
ertaken by the U.S. Navy. The 


Latest quarterly reports 


Change 
2d quarter, 1958 | 2d quarter, 1959 
2 Percent 

1 — $13, 700, 000 $151, 100, 000 
1 —10, 100, 000 2, 800, O00 f -s---r 
16, 084, 000 Up 121.7 
nee 
7, 805, 000 Up 48.8 
9, 288, Up: 15.9 
48, 801, 000 Up 80.5 

17, 991,000 Up 97. 
26, 468, 000 Up 555.1 
12. 110, 000. 24, 313, 000 Up 100.6 
1, O14, 000 7, 984, 000 Up 6511 
7, 819, 000 Up 1,110.4 
10, 274, 000 Up 87.8 
7, 870, 000 Up 112.7 
8, 938, 000 Up 41.8 
1.651, 000 4, 319, 000 Up 161.6 
2, 054,000 1, 906, 000 | Down 7.2 
12, 7, 000 14, 722, 000 Up 15.4 
10, 074, 000 5,983,000 | Down 40.6 
2, 065, 000 2,553,000 | Down 31 
19, 349, 000 22, 785, 000 Up 17.8 
8,018, 000 Up 26 
13, 221, 000 Up 34.0 
3, 870, 000 Up 68.7 
7, 279, 000 Up 11.4 
GA, 4011, 000 Up 189 
6, 500, 000 Up 432 
2,883,000 | Down 16,4 
14, 638, 000 Up 10.3 
6,075, 000 Up 15.0 
B, 269, 000 Up 6.9 
6, 009, 000 Up 74.6 
25, 204, 000 Up 124.3 
5, 787, 000 Up 2. 7 
15, 942, 000 Up 831 
7, 904, 000 Up 79.4 
3,004,000 | Down 47 
6,027, 000 Up 8.7 
5, 208, 000 Up 1.0 
8, 701, 000 Up 629 
9 110, 802, 0% |--o Seemann 
1, 644, 000 2. 045, 000 Up 00.9 
i, 245, 000 6, B35, 000 Up 9.1 
905, 000 997, 000 Up 10.2 
A 128, 000 6, 706, 000 Up 32.5 
27, 22, U 35, 066, 000 Up 2.9 
A. RA, 000) 6,079, 000 Up 54.5 
23, 372, 000 34, 729, 000 Up 48.6 
£254, 000 41 O00 . >. --24 
20, $22, 000 251, 252 000 Up 24.0 
4, Zul. 000 7, 054, % Up 61.2 
172. 000 2, 321, 000 Up 4,187.6 
110, 454, 000 12, 413, ' 


Atlantic barrier is one of the more ex- 
pensive current operations undertaken 
by the Defense Establishment, but, after 
witnessing the work of the dedicated 
young men who make the barrier a re- 
ality rather than an invisible line across 
the Atlantic and Pacific, I feel that the 
expense to date has been worthwhile. 
Both the Atlantic and Pacific barrier op- 
erations are an extension of the defense 
early warning — DEW line — system 
across northern Canada, They were in- 
augurated to prevent an end run by 
enemy bombers wishing to penetrate to 
our shores. In a real sense of the word, 
they were inaugurated to prevent a re- 
peat of the tragedy of Pearl Harbor, 
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By invitation of the Navy I was re- 
cently able to witness a part of this oper- 
ation, based at the Argentia Naval Sta- 
tion, Newfoundland. I came away im- 
pressed by several very important things 
I saw. The men who are stationed at 
Argentia regularly or who fiy from there 
on a periodic basis, are dediciated to the 
protection of the United States. They 
are operating consistently and effectively 
under conditions which are hard for 
those of us in this country to imagine 
and which can be best described as com- 
parable to the rigors of actual combat. 
The morale of these men, despite the 
tedious nature of their work, the isolation 
of their base and the dangers of their 
occupation, is extremely high. Most im- 
portant, they have provided an effective 
barrier across which no enemy bomber 
fleet could penetrate without being ob- 
served and their course and number 
tabulated. 

Here is how the system operates: 

From the tip of Newfoundland to the 
Azores, and from the Aleutians to Mid- 
way and Hawaii, the navy has stationed 
at intervals radar picket ships to detect 
the approach of all aircraft to our shores. 
But due to the nature of radar waves, 
these ships cannot keep a complete radar 
watch and their efforts must be supple- 
mented by those of aircraft flying from 
our bases on a constant, 24-hour air 
watch. It is the duty of these planes to 
maintain a vigilant lookout for low- 
flying aircraft. 

From Argentia Naval Station a plane 
carrying highly effective radar gear is 
launched once every 3 hours. These 
planes make a 2,297-mile round trip to 
the Azores, each in the air from 12 to 
13 hours. In good weather this would 
not be much of a chore; but there is no 
good weather at Argentia. In fact, there 
is probably no place on the globe where 
we have men stationed that the weather 
is so consistently bad. 

Pilot after pilot, crewmember after 
crewmember, calmly told me of take- 
offs in weather which not only would find 
commercial aircraft grounded, but would 
find very few souls hardy enough to brace 
the elements. It was not uncommon last 
winter for planes to take off in winds 
ranging up to 80 knots—90 miles per 
hour—or higher with snow so thick the 
plane's wingtip tanks could not be seen, 
and with ice on the runways. 

Fog is normal. Almost all of the 

flights that took off while I was at 

Argentia did so in thick fog or rain. 
The winds are constant and extremely 
variable. 

Conditions on the Picket ships are not 
much better. These small destroyer es- 
cort craft toss and pitch in some of the 
most rugged weather to be found in the 
Northern Hemisphere, They are at sea 
for 25 days at a time and the crews get 
a really rough workout during that time. 

However, Mr, Speaker, I found the 
men from Adm. W, I. Martin down to 
be skilled, effective, and efficient, and 
dedicated to their work. 

Admiral Martin, in the briefing, made 
one point very clear: There is a real 
need at Argentia for more adequate 
housing and recreational facilities for 
the officers and men. Housing condi- 
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tions off the base are primitive and ex- 
tremely costly. Because of the bad 
weather conditions during much of the 
year outside recreation is impossible. 

It is my feeling that as long as the 
United States expects young men to live 
in the kind of isolation and under the 
conditions that prevail at Argentia, we 
as a Congress must accept responsibility 
to provide adequately for their basic 
needs. 

As long as the threat of manned 
enemy bombers, which up to now has 
been the major threat to the United 
States exists, we must maintain the 
barriers across the Atlantic and Pacific. 
When that threat is replaced by a 
greater emphasis on missiles, whether 
land-based or submarine-launched, the 
need for this particular operation will 
decline. However, the threat of sub- 
marine warfare is so great, I have the 
impression that an operation similar to 
this one must be continued to detect 
the presence and course of enemy sub- 
marines which might be approaching 
our shores. 

Argentia is a permanent base; it 
should be treated as one. There are 
also special problems of isolation and 
weather at Argentia which should be 
taken into consideration by the Congress 
in developing future plans for this area. 


More Military Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, public 
reaction to waste in our Military Estab- 
lishments is well reflected in this edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal: 

Mong Mr rranr WASTES 

The high-priority, 300-bed hospital that 
the Air Force finished and fully equipped 
last year near Evreux, France, at a cost of 
$5,708,500 stands empty and unneeded. And 
an Air Force spokesman admits that there 
are no firm plans for the military to make 
use of it, ever. 

Of course, the Alr Force planners and 
budget makers never revealed their blunder, 
When probabilities that the hospital would 
be needed at Evreux began to fade, nobody 
gaid, “Let's stop this thing quick, right here, 
60 no more money will be wasted.” 

That's not the usual military way. Once 
a multi-milllon-dollar military project gets 
congressional approval and a little money to 
make a start, there seems to be no way to 
apply the brakes. The military can always 
conjure up some excuse to push the job to 
completion. How well we in Wisconsin, who 
have watched the Bong Air Base project, in 
Kenosha and Racine Counties, from the be- 
ginning know that. 

Representative Lamp, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, stumbled onto the ghost hospital of 
Evreux, in France. Otherwise the American 
public might never have known about it. 
Representative Lamp and some other mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Committes 
have been doing what they could to curb 
military waste and extravagance (sometimes 
in apparent deliberate violation of congres- 
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sional intent) wherever it can be detected. 
Revelations of the way tax money has been 
wasted and overspent on the new Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs are enough to 
raise any taxpayer's temper to the bolling 
point. 

Punctilious as the military is supposed to 
be, an Air Force Undersecretary couldn't ex- 
plain to the Appropriations Committee a 
mixup about double expenditures for drapes 
at the Academy. This was a minor item 
64.500 — but all he could say was that 
“strange things happen which are discon- 
certing.” 

They certainly are. And the attitude that 
so often permits these things to happen 18 
most disconcerting. For top men in the 
Pentagon, so prepossessed with keeping the 
Nation militarily strong in the cold war, 
appear almost blind to the necessity for 
keeping the Nation economically strong, too. 
They do not seem to understand the danger 
of wrecking the country financially by ex- 
travagance and sheer waste. 


Proper Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Sam H. Jones, 
former Governor of Louisiana, on July 6, 
1959, presented before the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations what I feel is an unusually fine 
statement in support of a Proper Adyi- 
sory Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations. Since the former Governor 
has been working on this matter as a 
member of the Federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and has 
served as chairman of various local gov- 
ernment committees, I believe his views 
are entitled to great consideration. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include his statement, as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF Sam H. Jones, Former Goy- 
ERNOR OF LOUISIANA, TO INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
My name is Sam H. Jones. I am a prac- 

ticing attorney of Lake Charles, La., and, by 

way of identification and qualification, I sub- 
mit the following: 

I served as Governor of Louisiana from 
1940 to 1944. Prior to my tenure as Governor 
I served 14 years in various capacities in 
municipal, parish (county) and district gov- 
ernments. I was a member of the Federal 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
from 1953 to 1955 and served as chairman of 
the Local Governments Committee. 

I favor the legislation embraced in HR. 
6904 by Mr. Founrarn, H.R. 6905 by Mrs, 
Dwyer, and S. 2026 by Mr. Musxre, et al, 
with one modification. 

The basic and fundamental reason why I 
favor this legislation is the language of the 
last sentence in the letter of transmittal by 
Chairman Meyer Kestnbaum of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations to the 
President on June 20, 1955, wherein he said: 

“We are hopeful that this report will be 
regarded as the beginning rather than the 
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end of a contemporary study of the subject of 
intergovernmental relations, and that it will 
stimulate all the levels of government to 
examine their respective responsibilities in 
a properly balanced federal system.” 

Then, too, I agree with Chairman Foun- 
TAIN when, speaking before the House of 
Representatives on May 6 on the subject of 
the “Proposed Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations” he said: 

“Bullding on the foundation laid by the 
Kestnbaum Commission studies and the 
work of our subcommittee, I belleve it is 
desirable that we now concentrate on the 
practical and continuing problem of seeking 
to improve the operation of our Federal 
system.” 

And with his observation that “the most 
important function of the Commission 
* * * would be that of bringing together 
Federal, State, and local officials on a con- 
tinuing basis for discussion of the prob- 
lems which concern and affect all levels of 
government,” and that “the Commission 
would provide a favorable atmosphere for 
promoting mutual understanding and would 

“help to produce a smoother functioning or 
our Federal system.” 

These statements are in agreement with 
the recommendation of the Kestnbaum 

that “an Advisory Board on 
Intergovernmental Relations” should be ap- 
pointed hy the President, and that “pro- 
vision should be made for a permanent cen- 
ter for overall attention to the problem of 
interlevel relationships.” 

Very few people, outside the small circle 
of professional political scientists, realize 
how grossly Americans have neglected the 
study of the functioning of their Federal 
governmental system. It is well to remem- 
ber that the 1953-55 study by the Kestn- 
baum Commission constituted the first offi- 
cial study in 164 years—or from 1789 to 
1953. In the light of this fact it is no won- 
der that we have accumulated a compli- 
cated labyrinth of tangled problems that 
will take years for the best brains of 
America to set right and place in order. 

The strength of the proposed Commis- 
sion, it seems to me, is that it will result 


the Senate on May 21: 

“It would serve as a central clearinghouse 
for information on all aspects of intergov- 
ernmental relations; it would serve as 4 
forum for discussion of specific problems 
and particular programs; it would give spe- 
clalized attention, on a continuing basis, 
to particular intergovernmental problems 
with a view to promoting greater coopera- 
tion among the various levels of government 
and providing a systematic means of en- 
couraging better relations among them.” 

And, I think, as Mrs. Dwyer said in her 
remarks to the House on May 6, that “the 
creation of a permanent Advisory 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations would 
help bring! order, understanding, careful 
planning, and more effective control into the 
complex world of Federal-State-local rela- 
tions,” o quite correctly that, at 
the present time, “there is no existing ma- 
chinery whereby improved relations between 
the several levels of government can be fos- 
tered and encouraged.” ~ 

To these observations permit me to add, 
with justifiable pride, that on September 
25, 1954, the Committee on Local Govern- 
ments, of which I had the honor to be chair- 
man, became the first to advocate a perma- 
nent, or continuing, Commission such as is 
now sought to be established by the pending 
legislation, In our report to the Commis- 
— on Intergovernmental Relations, We 

"Since no final solution, good for all times. 
can be found to all the issues involved 
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the relations between governments, this 
Committee favors the establishment of a con- 
tinuing Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations with duties generally comparable 
to those set forth in Public Law 109. Pe- 
Tlodic or continuous studies are needed to 
search out and compromise the points of 
conflict between the National Government on 
the one hand, the State and their local gov- 
ernments on the other.” 

Thus we find that, after exhaustive study 
and mature deliberation, the following ofi- 
cial groups have come to the same conclu- 
sion In favor of a continuing Commission 
On Intergovernmental Relations: First, the 
Advisory Committee on Local Governments 
in 1954; second, the Commission on Inter- 
Rational Relations in 1955; and, third, your 

tergovernmental Relations Subcommittee 
in 1958, 

Then, it is proper to observe that there has 
been wide public acceptance of these views. 
Chairman Fountain has observed that the 
Philosophy and principles of federalism re- 
Ported by the Kestenbaum Commission were 
found by our subcommittee to be generally 
Valid and widely accepted. 

Mrs. Dwyer went further to say that "I 
Should add that the subcommittee found 

e support for some such form of contin- 
examination of the Federal system.” 
my opinion there is no validity to the 

arguments that “this is just another com- 
ion” and “it has no power and can do 

. The wisest thing about our Fed- 

eral system is that each level of govern- 
t, is within limitations, autonomous 

its own sphere. It is, therefore, 

Within the nature of our system that no one 

1 can completely dominate the other two 

levels. This legal situation makes an advis- 
Ory commission the only method by which 
We can tackle and ultimately solve the 
ulated and constantly increasing 
Problems of our three-level system. 
I might add here that, whilst the 
Sentroversy between the advocstes of 
tates rights and those who lean toward 
National control is very real and highly pub- 
„there is another controversy that is 
Just as determined. I refer to the battle 
that ts now raging between the advocates of 
te control and those who sponsor wider 
tude for municipal and county govern- 
This latter controversy is, in many 
cabects. more difficult than the former be- 
8 Use local governments are creatures of the 
tate, while the States are not the creatures 
the National Government. It is much 
8 important, therefore, that there should 
brought about some forum for the dis- 
Cussion of State-local problems than for the 
discussion of National-State problems, 

The proposed Advisory Commission on In- 
‘ergovernmental Relations would do both. 
men, t there is a trend toward big govern- 
8 and away from the independence and 

momy of State and local governments 

ustrated by the growth of Federal grants 
aid. . From 1900 to 1950 the increase was 
trom $3 million to $3 billion. Even more 
hay t is the fact that Federal grants 
© increased, since the report of the 
nbaum Commission, to a total of ap- 

The tely $7 billion annually. 
amo n when we realize, while local taxes 
tax ated to 53 percent of the total of all 
— th 1932—and that local taxes, at the 
10 nent time, amount to somewhere between 
— and 12 percent of the total of all 
away at is not difficult to see the trend 
State the grassroots and toward the 

Tt 2 National capitols. 
tification ably true that there is some jus- 
Bu n for increased reliance upon the 
ti r tax abilities of the State and Na- 
distri GO ernments, and the subsequent 
of tion to the lower units in the form 
at such But the movement is proceeding 

& rapid and precipitate speed as to 
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be alarming. The United Kingdom has re- 
cently recognized that this probably means 
the destruction of the strength and infu- 
ence of the local level of government, if 
continued. As a consequence the present 
British Government has gone far, in recent 
legislation, toward combining all assistance 
to local governments in one grant. 

The least we here in this country can do, 
in my humble opinion, is to stop and take 
stock. And that, precisely, is what the pro- 
posed legislation would do. As Chairman 
FOUNTAIN so aptly puts it, the Advisory 
Commission provided by the proposed legis- 
lation “would not * * * be a panacea for 
eliminating all of the sore spots that arise 
out of the division of powers in our Federal 
system. It would, however, be a modest but 
constructive step in the right direction.” 

For these reasons and many others which 
a statement of this kind could not possibly 
embrace, I wholeheartedly endorse the legis- 
lation now pending before the Congress, 

I do this with one reservation. I hope 
that greater weight can be give the county 
governments on the proposed Commission. 
County governments in America are, in the 
main, archaic. They still operate with a 
system that was born of the horse and 
buggy days. Only a very small percentage 
of our counties have an executive officer. 
Government, on all levels, needs overhaul- 
ing in this country, but the crying need is 
on the county level. 

Yet the proposals give the counties only 
1 representative out of 24 on the Advisory 
Commission. Four are given to the munici- 
palities. Four are given to the States. On 
this basis I would say that four should be 
allotted to the counties, and that, under no 
theory should less than two members be al- 
lotted to county governments. I hope this 
change will be made. 

I thank the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to make known my view of this im- 
portant subject. 


Cultural Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. and 
Soviet academies of science have an- 
nounced agreement on an extensive ex- 
change of scientists between the two 
Nations. 

This is the latest development in the 
cultural exchange program between the 
world’s two mightiest nations. Person- 
ally, I hope that this approach will do 
much to lead to a better understanding 
with the Russians. 

The Russians are extremely difficult 
people to negotiate with. Certainly the 
developments at Geneva bring this point 
home. And it points up once more just 
how little the Russians really under- 
stand the people in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us know that one 
of the great dangers facing the world 
today is that the Russians, because of this 
ignorance, will seriously miscalculate and 
touch off another war. Anything that 
will lead to a better understanding is 
certainly a step in the right direction. 

Under this new agreement, Mr. Speak- 
er, scientists of the two countries will de- 
liver lectures, carry out research and ob- 
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serve scientific progress. The leading 
scentists of the two nations will learn to 
know each other and understand each 
other better. I am sure that the Rus- 
sians will be impressed by the peaceful 
intent of the U.S. scientists. 

It is appalling to think that very few 
of the Russian leaders have ever been 
outside the Iron Curtain. How can we 
expect them to understand the West as 
long as they live in such complete isola- 
tion? 

Under the cultural exchange program, 
it is hoped to bring citizens of the two 
nations together. Last weekend, for ex- 
ample, United States and Russian track 
teams engaged in a dual meet in Phila- 
delphia. These Russian athletes are 
bound to have a better appreciation and 
understanding of this country after they 
return home. We have sent artists of all 
kinds to Russia. We plan to send busi- 
nessmen and representatives of other 
groups to tour Russia. In return, people 
from that country will visit the United 
States. 

Vice President Nrxon is now in Russia. 
He will have an opportunity to visit many 
parts of the country and talk with top 
officials. à 

The Russians are a suspicious people, 
particularly on an official level. But 
surely the Russian people, just like peo- 
ple everywhere, detest war. I am sure 
they. want to live in peace just as we do. 

Because of tight censorship and gov- 
ernment control of the daily lives of the 
people of Russia, it is difficult to reach 
the people. But every contact we can 
make will be helpful. For example, the 
Harlem Globetrotters, a very fine basket- 
ball team, recently visited Russia for a 
series of exhibits with Russian teams. 
About 350,000 Russians saw three games 
in Leningrad. 

Exchanges on these unofficial levels are 
good things. People with common in- 
terests can help bridge the vast gulf 
separating the two nations much easier 
than can diplomats. 

We have no aggressive intentions in 
the world. If the Russians could be made 
to understand this, perhaps much of the 
tension between the two countries could 
be wiped out. It is certainly worth the 
effort to bring this home to Russians on 
every level whenever we have the chance. 


Americans Should Decide Kind of Money 
They Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of Members of the 
House to a timely, well-advised editorial 
on unwarranted, excessive spending by 
our Federal Government which appeared 
last Tuesday in my hometown daily 
newspaper, the Jackson Sun. It is a 
warning to our people against the dan- 
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gers of inflationary spending and exces- 
sive, unwarranted appropriations au- 
thorized by Congress. We must keep 
our economy sound, and if we do not, in- 
fiation can destroy its foundation. 

Naturally our people are greatly wor- 
ried and deeply concerned over our tre- 
mendous Federal debt, our failure to 
keep the Federal budget balanced each 
fiscal year and the excessive appropria- 
tions and spending measures approved 
by Congress, Why should not the gen- 
eral public be aroused over our financial 
situation when the Federal Government 
has just ended its fiscal year on last 
June 30 with a deficit of over $1242 bil- 
lion for the year. With the tremendous 
Federal debt of nearly $290 billion in- 
debtedness and with interest payments 
each year costing the Federal Goyern- 
ment over $8 billion annually, why 
should not the general public be dis- 
turbed and alarmed? 

It is high time that we drastically re- 
duce Federal expenditures, balance the 
annual budget, and begin reducing our 
enormous Federal debt or else ruinous 
inflation can destroy our economy and 
the sound value of the dollar. 

The editorial in the Jackson Sun of 
Jackson, Tenn., is as follows: 

AMERICANS SHOULD Decipe KIND or MONEY 
Tuer Want 

Americans now, perhaps as never before, 
need to decide what kind of money they want. 

That decision can govern what the Con- 
gress does in the remaining portion of this 
session, 

The amount of money the Congress votes 
to spend will help get this Nation back on a 
sound dollar basis—or it will stoke the fur- 
naces of inflation. 

Sound dollar economy can give a sound 
foundation to the greatest era of prosper- 
ity this country has even seen. 

Unsound Government spending can help 
cut the value of the American dollar until 
it will be no longer buy the necessities. 

There are certain essential Government 
spending programs. For example, the ap- 
propriations for national defense require 
some $40 billion. But what would our lives 
be worth as slaves of a foreign power? 

We have embarked on a social security 
program which provides retirement and de- 
pendents benefits for which covered workers 
and their employers help pay. 

A massive building program is designed to 
provide this Nation with a network of super- 
highways capable of meeting the require- 
ments of peace and war. 

But there is a numberless array of pro- 
posals which might benefit some segment of 
our population but which, desirable as they 
may be, cannot qualify as essential to our 
national safety and prosperity. 

There is but one source of money with 
which to pay for Government's spending, 
good, bad, or Indifferent; the taxes collected 
from American citizens, 

A major source of these taxes is from the 
income of those who work or have Invest- 
ments, 

So many Americans haye been doped on 
the collection of taxes that they fail to 
realize what a large part of their income 
goes to Government. A 

What we mean its that the withholding 
method of collecting taxes is like an anes- 
thetic—it deadens the pain without saving 
the patient from the operation. ` 

The point has arrived, however, when huge 
Government borrowings are draining off 
avallable lending money—and driving the 
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interest rates up to where the individuals 
and private businesses cannot borrow, or 
must pay large amounts for the privilege. 

The vast majority of Americans are af- 
fected by this situation. Either they own 
(through stock, insurance, etc.) a part of 
one or more businesses or they depend for 
their living on the work for which they are 
paid or they have as their sole income the 
retirement provisions already made. 

Some of the reasons for demanding that 
our Government cut down on its spending 
where possible are set out eloquently in a 
series of advertisements carried by the Sun, 
advertisements which are paid for by local 
business and professional men for the good 
of all. 

The Sun, in conjunction with other free 
American newspapers, is trying to show the 
effect of huge Government spending pro- 
grams, the dangers of continued appropria- 
tions above what the Nation can pay with- 
out borrowing. 

This situation is not one to affect any one 
segment of our Nation exclusively. The day 
laborer is as much involved as the banker, 
the farmer as much as the dry goods store 
operator, the railroad section hand as much 
as the rail president. 

All of us depend upon money to buy our 
needs. The soundness of our dollars con- 
trols how much we can buy with what is 
left us by Government. 

We can do much toward obtaining a 
sound dollar by letting our Senators and 
Congressmen know we want it. 


Communist Youth Festival Illumines 
West’s Gamble in Cultural Exchange 


Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, many naively 
assume that in contacts between us and 
the Communists, we will, of course, al- 
Ways come out on top. Our system of 
freedom is better, our living standards 
are better, and therefore the better will 
automatically rub off on the less good 
This is an unjustified assumption. Many 
a student from Asian and Middle East 
countries, who was pro-Western when he 
came to the United States, has gone home 
pro-Communist. I am completely cer- 
tain that we can win, but only if we work 
harder than the Communists in under- 
standing both systems and learn how to 
explain and to sell our views and values 
more convincingly than they sell theirs. 
That requires deep knowledge, dedica- 
tion, and persuasiveness, not just cu- 
riosity, on the part of those Americans 
who go abroad in our so-called cultural 
exchanges. Casual Americans—whether 
students or professors or businessmen— 
will be no match for trained Communist 
agents. Amateurs seldom win over pro- 
fessionals in any contest. We must be- 
come professionals in this most impor- 
tant contest of our lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the contest is highlighted 
just now by the so-called World Youth 
Festival convening in Vienna. The use 
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by them of such a grand name for what is 
merely a Communist rally is itself a 
sample of smart professionalism. The 
pros and cons of cultural exchange are 
discussed in the following column by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

YOUTH FESTIVAL ILLUMINES WEST'S CULTURAL 

GAMBLE 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


By the time these lines are published, 
some 17,000 young people from a variety of 
countries will be gathered in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, attending the Seventh (Communist in- 
spired) World Youth Festival. Some 400 
will be Americans, of whom about 300 are 
to be official delegates, the others spectators 
and tourists. It is therefore legitimate to 
ask what can come out of such a Red-doml- 
nated propaganda meeting and if Americans 
do well to attend. 

There a difficulty arises. Among the 
Americans, as well as the young peopie from 
other countries, there are bound to be sev- 
eral sorts. A few will almost surely be fel- 
low travelers eager to show their solidarity 
with the organizers. They will seek to give 
a dangerously misleading picture of America 
to the world. But one group of enthusiasts, 
the American Youth Festival Organization 
with headquarters in Chicago, has recruited 
dedicated anti-Communists, eager to carry 
the word of freedom and democracy to the 
heathen Communists at Vienna. And most 
of the American spectators will probably be 
animated chiefly by curiosity and the de- 
sire to meet and swap impressions with 
people of similar age from so many other 
countries, 

MOSTLY HELPFUL 


Most U.S. officials believe that presence of 
young Americans at a similar youth festival 
in Moscow 2 years ago, on the whole, was 
beneficial, even though a few disgraced 
themselves by their fervid support of openly 
Communist ideas and causes. Others, how- 
ever, amply made up for them by eloquently 
and stubbornly standing up for freedom and 
decency. f 

Yet this year, young people from a num- 
ber of plaċes have refused to attend and lend 
3 to a major Soviet propaganda 

ve. 

The Government of India officially disap- 
proved the festival and the Indian Youth 
Congress voted against participation. The 
Islamic students of Indonesia urged Indo- 
nesian youth to have nothing to do with 
this Communist enterprise. Nasser's United 
Arab Republic showed its (at least tem“ 
porary) opposition to Moscow by declining 
to send a delegation. The neighboring Su- 
dan simply banned attendance. by its citi- 
zens, 8 

Pakistan, South Africa, and the Philip- 
pines decided to boycott the festival, Ghan® 
expressed disapproval of the Vienna meeting- 

In the Western Hemisphere, Peru and Chile 
refused to attend while Venezuela, Argen“ 
tina, Cuba, and Mexico showed enthuslas™— 
as current political developments in those 
countries might have led one to expect. 

Against such a controversial background: 
it is obvious that those young Americans 
delegates or not, who have elected to at 
tend, have assumed a real responsibility. 
They have overridden a State Departmen 
warning, which is their legal right, But one 
may hope that they will heed the Depart 
ment's further advice: (1) it warned that the 
festival is Communist-inspired; (2) it ex- 
plained that communism would attempt be 
use their presence to help the U. s R. ung 
harm the United States of America; (3) 4 
suggested that before going, they should ae“ 
quire full information about what commu 
nism is and what its leaders plan to do 
the free world. 
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ALL IT COULD DO 

The Department could do no more; con- 
tact between American and Communist 
young people at Vienna is just one facet of 
the policy of favoring cultural contacts with 
communism which the US. administra- 
tion, after long hesitancy, somewhat re- 
lunctantly adopted a few years ago. That 
is now a gamble with an outcome nobody 
Can foresee. What can be assumed is that 
the net result will depend not only upon 
the superiority of free society over slave so- 
ciety but upon the courage, wisdom, and con- 
viction of those Americans who make the 
contacts, no matter in what field. This re- 
sponsibility is heavy. 

The young Americans who attend the fes- 
tival in Vienna all share it, 


North Dakota Is Quite a Place 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John F. McLeod, appearing in the 
W Daily News, July 20, 1959, 
entitled “The News Discovers North Da- 
kota." Had Prospector McLeod com- 
pleted “digging” he would also have 
found the oilfields and the friendly 
western atmosphere of Williston, the 
busy and progressive Gate City which 
lies in the center of the fertile Red River 
Valley, Fargo, and many more hospitable 
towns and cities lying in between. 

The article follows: 

THE News Discovers NORTH DAKOTA 
(By John F. McLeod) 

Ask almost any well-traveled American 
Which of the 48 (pardon, 49) States he's 
Missed, and he’s likely to answer: 

“Well, let's see, I think I've visited all 
except Wyoming and North Dakota” or 

Rhode Island and North Dakota” or— 

Invariably, North Dakota is the least 

own of all the States to most U.S. tourists. 

This fact has become increasingly a cause 
or State concern, though there is no shortage 
of tourists—mostly Canadians, who come 
down for the cheap dollar and to whoop It up 
in North Dakota's Uvely small cities, 

We took a 10-day tour of North Dakota 
and we especially recommend: 

Jamestown: This area is especially popular 
for pheasant and duck hunters in the fall, 
but a nearby reclamation lake also provides 
800d summer boating and fishing and excel- 
lent campsites. 

Bismarck: Don't miss the beautiful, mod- 
ern skyscraper capitol and the State mu- 
seum's collections of Indian relics and guns. 

dan; From nearby Fort Abraham Lin- 
Coln, General Custer sallied against the In- 
dlans. An outdoor summer horse opera en- 
acted by college students tells the story of 
his 7th Cavalry, 

Dickinson-Medora: Here's where the real 
West begins. Pian to stay several days, 
elther at Dickinson's excellent and inexpen- 
she Ray Hotel, managed by Joe Regan, a 

Amer Washingtonian, or at one of the 
in Pgrounds along the Little Missouri River 
Furl odore Roosevelt National Memorial 
3 k. See a cattle auction in Dickinson and 

ne of the many rodeos thereabout. 
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In the park, see the prairie dog town 
and “ever-burning” veins of lignite coal 
which actually are forming new Badlands 
before your eyes. Just outside, visit the 
Chateau de Mores mansion of French noble- 
man who tried’ to set up as a cattle tycoon 
in the 1880's when Theodore Roosevelt also 
lived thereabout. “Old Four Eyes,” horse 
opera about those days is set in the Burning 
Hills Amphitheater. 

Minot: With a brandnew, big SAC air base, 
it boasts the State’s liveliest nightlife, and 
possibly its best hotel, the Clarence Parker. 
Enroute, see Garrison Dam, which has backed 
up a 200-mile-long lake. 

Lake Metigoshe: This is rolling hill and 
birch country and is listed in Bargain Para- 
dises of the World.” Tou can rent a lake 
cottage for $30 a week. Nearby is the In- 
ternational Peace Garden maintained by 
Canada and the United States. 

Devils Lake: Besides the lake (saltish) and 
usual resort facilities, visit the nearby Fort 
Totten Sioux Indian Reservation. 

Grand Forks: Don't miss a really wonder- 
ful motel, the Westward Ho. It has a heated, 
glass-walled swimming pool, shaped like a 
cowboy boot. 

A thing we particularly liked about North 
Dakota: Stopping at a roadside rest area, we 
noticed a State employe actually scrubbing 
down the picnic tables. He said there's never 
much trash-to pick up: “North Dakotans 
aren't litterbugs,” he said. . 


The Next Political Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OP IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“ Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, for those 
people who are concerned about our 
national problems, present and future, 
and who are wondering about the vehi- 
cle through which the American people 
will choose to deal with these problems, 
I commend an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post today, entitled “The Next Po- 
litical Era”: 

Tre Next POLITICAL Era—New PROGRESSIV- 
ISM FORECAST BY SCHLESINGER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

How would you like a political forecast 
for the next 8 or 10 years? Not a predic- 
tion of who will be President or which party 
will control Congress, but a preview of a po- 
litical climate, the political problems, and 
the trend of the political answers? 

This is what Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. has 
recently submitted, im the form of a most 
stimulating memorandum, to the New York 
committee for the Democratic Advisory 
Council. 

Although Mr. Schlesinger has often been 
identified as a spechwriter for Adlai Stven- 
son in two presidential campaigns, he is 
no ordinary ghost.“ He is a voice in his 
own right, a highly respected and intelli- 
gent voice, a Harvard professor, a Pulitzer- 
prize biographer, and author of the scholar- 
ly study of the Presidency of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

It would be idle to dismiss lightly Mr. 
Schlesinger’s forecast of the shape of things 
soon to come. His views will strike a re- 
sponsive chord with many people and they 
need to be looked at understandingly, The 
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principal proposition in his memorandum 
are these: 


That the Eisenhower epoch—the swing to 
conservatism—is drawing to its “natural 
end” in light of the rhythm of political 
change in the United States. 

That the new political epoch to be ush- 
ered. in by the 1960 election will not re- 
semble the New Deal, which took its special 
character from the depression, so much as 
it will the progressive period of the turn of 
the century. 

That it is uncertain which party will be 
the instrument of the new progressivism; 
that it might well be the Republican Party 
under Nelson Rockefeller and that it won't 
be the Democratic Party “if the Democrats 
are foolish enough to expect to inherit by 
default.” 

Mr. Schlesinger argues that the great dif- 
ference between the politics of the sixties 
and the politics of the thirties will be that, 
while the New Deal dealt with the problems 
of subsistence and survival, the new pro- 
gressivism will deal with how to improve the 
quality of life of the American people, 

He sees such concrete issues as these most 
ee to preoccupy us during the next dec- 

e: 


Improvement of community facilities— 
3 suburbs, slum clearance, better hous- 
„urban renewal, etc; revitalizing our 
educational system; improving medical care 
and care for aged; equal rights for minori- 
ties; development of natural resources; con- 
trol of inflation; improvement of social se- 
curity; eleyation of popular culture; ade- 
quate foreign aid; prosecution of our weap- 
ons effort. 

Mr, Schlesinger’s prediction that the Eisen- 

hower swing to conservatism is drawing to 
a close is not just wishful The 
1958 election added to the liberal 
of the Democratic Party both in 
and in the governorships; it weakened the 
conservative ranks of the Republican Party. 
The most decisive Republican ‘was 
Governor Rockefeller’s in New York. 
Own guess is that any change in the political 
consensus next year will be leftward, particu- 
larly since, as I see it, either Mr. Nixon or 
Mr. Rockefeller would be less “conservative” 
than Mr. Eisenhower. 

The reason I put quotes around conserva- 
tive is that it is a loose and subjective word. 
It needs to be understood, I think that pro- 
gressive and conservative ideas do not neces- 
sarily conflict, that a progressive era of poli- 
tical action need not necessarily violate con- 
servative principles. The best example is 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom Mr. 
cites as the first great figure of the old pro- 
gressive movement. 

A conservatism which uses conservative 
principles to deal with the Nation's problems 
rather than to neglect them would be a 
haven for a progressive. And I am con- 
vinced that if the post-Elsenhower leader- 
ship of the Republican Party does not show 
that it is intent upon dealing with the prob- 
lems Mr. Schlesinger has cited, the voters 
will choose the Democratic Party to do so. 


The Farm Mess: Stop Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 


to emphasize the fact that the people 
are sick and tired of farm subsidies, I 
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have on several previous occasions placed 
extracts in the Recorp of letters approv- 
ing my four-point program to end farm 
subsidies. Here are more such extracts: 

I have read with much interest your pro- 
gram to end the farm mess.” The plan you 
suggest should merit the support and en- 
dorsement of a majority of thinking citizens. 

I congratulate you on your sound and 
forthright position, and trust you will find 
strong and growing support for it. 


My father did not expect the Government 
to give him money for not raising crops, 
Many farmers buy poor land where they 
couldn't raise crops if they tried and the 
Government pays them for not raising crops 
and they are getting rich on it. 

Your recent attacks on the farm mess are 
in accord with my thinking for over 5 years. 
Let’s hope your outspoken views will be 
gratefully supported by a huge number of 
people from all areas. 

Farm mess, I agree; no business should 
be subsidized; give the money back to the 
taxpayers, who have paid for the $9 billion 
in surpluses and have paid and are paying 
the $1 billion a year for storage. 


I think your ideas about the farm mess 
are excellent, 


Your idea on a fire sale to get rid of our 
farm surpluses sounds great. However, what 
are the possibilities of it coming to pass 
within the foreseeable future? What can I 
do as-a citizen to help further this won- 
derful idea? Please let me know. 


I agree with you 100 percent regarding the 
farm subsidies. 

I was about to write you about the farm 
mess which indicates what happens when 
Federal Government makes funds available 
for subsidies without controls and pray your 
efforts will be successful and that all our 
Representatives will go along with you 100 
percent. 


Regards this price support have read where 
the farmers themselyes wish it would. be 
removed and allow them to dispose of their 
products in open market. If ever there was 
a problem that should be disposed of, once 
and for all, is this soil bank before it ruins 
us financially. 


I am certainly most pleased with your 
comment on the farm situation, it is sensi- 
ble and constructive. 


We hope that you are successful in clean- 
ing up the farm mess. All farm subsidies 
should be eliminated as quickly as possible. 
Keep hard at it. 

Iam for it 100 percent and wish you would 
tell me how we can assist you in getting some 
action, Will letter writing to Congressmen 
and Senators help? 

We are all sick of the farm mess, Why 
are the farmers entitled to so much of the 
tax dollar of other working people in this 
great country of ours. 

The farm mess, is right down our alley. 
This problem is already preposterous and 
something drastic is necessary now, not next 
year or later. 


Also, I would commend to reading the 


following editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Examiner: 
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Hoes, HAM, AND Bacon 

When hogs are scarce, the price of ham, 
bacon, and pork chops runs high in the mar- 
kets of the big cities. 

When prices are very high, speculators get 
into the agricultural business. They grow 
corn; they grow wheat; they raise hogs. 
They overdo the job and produce so much 
that prices begin to go down. 

At that moment the speculators and the 
honest farmers join forces and begin to 
bring pressure on Congress to provide sub- 
sidies out of taxes, 

That means we city folks pay twice for 
what we get. We pay the high price charged 
in the meat market and then we pay taxes 
to subsidize the farmer and the speculator. 

The politician, particularly the Members 
of Congress, know that this is all wrong. 
They know that, at the present time, if 
prices found their level in the market, the 
entire country would be better off. 

They know that the greatest menace to 
the United States is inflation and that every 
subsidy is a stimulus to further inflation. 


Special Pay for Extra Skill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees in the pos- 
tal field service who are required to qual- 
ify on scheme examinations. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to provide remuneration to those 
loyal and dedicated postal employees 
who have for years been required to 
spend their own time learning complex 
schemes or systems for the distribution 
of mail 

These schemes change frequently, and 
postal clerical employees, members of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
for example, are forced to engage in a 
constant effort to keep current with 
changes necessitated by a growing city 
and consequent expanded delivery serv- 
05 or by changing train or plane sched- 

es. 

Every time there is a change in an ar- 
rival or departure time for a train or 
plane, post office schemes are changed to 
reflect the new schedules. To give some 
idea of just how difficult it is to learn 
a post office scheme, I suggest anyone 
try to memorize any 10 pages of the 
Washington, D.C. telephone directory. 
That will embrace some 4,000 items, an 
approximation of an average postal 
scheme. Add to this the daily and 
weekly changes that occur then you have 
a vague idea of what a post office clerk 
has to remember for a single scheme 
period. Many clerks have to know two, 
three, and even four such schemes, 

I believe these schemes are necessary 
to the prompt and efficient dispatch of 
mail, but I do not believe we have any 
right or justification to demand these 
loyal employees devote their own time 
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to learning such schemes without com- 
on. 

For that reason, I am introducing leg- 
islation which I feel will at least provide 
a token recognition on the problem and 
furnish a small recompense for the effort 
and time necessarily devoted by these 
loyal and faithful employees. 

I hope the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service will move promptly to 
the consideration of this very important 
legislation. 


Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
rather serious disappointment and in 
many respects a distinct shock to see the 
result of the considerations by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor of | 
labor reform legislation. I am con- 
vinced that this proposed bill makes a 
mockery of the extensive hearings had 
8 McClellan committee in the other 

y. 

This is very definitely not antirack- 
eteering legislation and is a complete 
farce as an attempt to meet the out- 
rageous disclosures thus far elicited. 
The American people should not be de- 
luded into believing that this is legisla- 
tion which will stop the abuses so 
forcibly and vividly portrayed for the 
record. 

If we are to meet this problem head 
on, we must have the courage to stand 
up and be counted as the responsible 
representatives of the people of the 
country. 

I, for one, Mr. Speaker, will not bend 
to the whim and wish of certain labor 
leaders, particularly when they throw 
their weight around by threatening to 
call a national strike creating a national 
emergency or by threatening to raise 
$144 million to use in a campaign to 
defeat Members of Congress who will not 
do their bidding, as against what I deem 
to be the best interests of the American 
people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include a letter received from Mr. D, J. 
Hardenbrook, chairman of the board, 
American Creosoting Corp., in which he 
very effectively points out the shortcom- 
ings of the bill reported by the House 
committee and outlines what the aver- 
age American citizen expects of us in 
this field. 

AMERICAN CREOSOTING CORP., 
Louisville, Ky., July 24, 1959. 
The Honorable ALBERT BOSCH, 
House Office Building Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that the House of Representatives will 
shortly take action on a labor bill and be- 
cause I feel so strongly that this is one of 
the most challenging and important issues 
to come before Congress, I would like to take 
the opportunity to express my views. 
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All responsible citizens, including most of 
those who make up the labor movement, 
haye been sickened by the grim revelations 
of the McClellan committee, The lawless- 
ness, gangsterism and utter disregard for 
the public welfare that characterizes some 
unions is repugnant to the average Ameri- 
can’s concept of fairness and decency . 

It is my fear that neither the labor bill 
which passed the Senate, S. 1555, nor the 
bill approved by the House Committee (and 
Particularly the latter) is adequate to deal 
With the forces in the labor union move- 
Ment which have been responsible for the ex- 
tortion, the embezzlement, the arson, the 
general gangsterlsm that has been detailed 
by the McClellan committee. 

It seems to me that if Congress is going 
to come to grips realistically with this prob- 
lem, a few minimum proyisions should be 
added to the labor bill now before you. 
These will include a rm and effective ban 
on secondary boycotts, solid restrictions on 
Organizational picketing, some control over 
union political activity, restoration of State 
&uthority to act in labor matters and provi- 
Sions for the rank and file union member 
Which will make labor union leaders respon- 
Sive to the wishes of a majority of their 
Members. It seems incredible to me that 
Congress will permit a few union leaders to 
Continue to flout the publio interest as well 
as the interests of their members. Yet, it is 
my firm conviction that that will occur un- 
less the pending bill is vastly strengthened. 

It is my opinion that strengthening this 

ation would be fully in accord with the 
Wishes of a majority of American citizens 
Who feel that Congress must do something 
very fundamental in order to curb the wild 
excesses of certain union leaders, some of 
Whose actions border on anarchy. 

Thank you very much for your considera- 
tion of my views. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. J. HARDENBROOK. 


The Cure for Mistakes in tke Mutual Se- 
curity Program Is To Correct Them, Not 
To Wreck the Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


80 Mr. JUDD. _ Mr. Speaker, under leave 
7 extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following editorial from 


© New York Herald Tribune of July 
25, 1959: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 
25, 1959] 
THE Issvr or Wasrr IN FOREIGN Am 


wae Waste in the foreign aid program as 
vealed by a House Appropriations Sub- 
Committee is indeed deplorable. It arises 
5 a number of causes, not the least of 
h is the multiplicity of government 
it. Ane and departments which administer 
Who Other is the inability of the planners, 
1 must do their work a year ahead, to 
wane changes in conditions which occur in 
dus countries—a difficult problem in the 
the Of times, A third is surely the size of 
of Program itself which employs thousands 
dart ronne] and distributes billions of dol- 
and treet Saletan pas discipline 
a imaginative supervislon are in 
order immediately. 


said, the worst thing that could hap- 
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pen would be for Congress to use evidence 
of waste as a pretext for cutting still further 
into foreign aid funds. And the timing of 
the subcommittee’s release, on the eve of 
debate on mutual security appropriations, 
suggests all too strongly that it aims at doing 
just that. 

In a government enterprise on this scale 
some degree of waste can always be found, 
and criticism if justified. But, as the Draper 
committee's latest report on the subject em- 
phasizes, the answer is not to emasculate the 
program but to continue it and to administer 
it satisfactorily. Just how this could be 
done is something the report goes into at 
length, and its recommendations deserve the 
careful attention of both the executive and 
legislative branches. We should remember, 
however, what we are really after. Reduce 
the number of iceboxes in use among Ameri- 
can personnel in Pakistan, by all means, if 
there are too many. But do not reduce 
Pakistan's ability to protect its freedom. 


High Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body, an editorial entitled 
“High Time for Action,” reprinted from 
the Il Progresso, which appeared on page 
A6239 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 20,1959. Its thesis is that it is time 
to take notice of the increasing tendency 
on the part of some magazines and news- 
paper chains to link up a handful of 
irresponsible Americans, who happen to 
be of Italian descent and who have had 
bad criminal records, with all Americans 
of Italian lineage. Referring to the well- 
known Apalachin meeting, the editorial 
states that if the members of this group 
were meeting for some nefarious under- 
taking, “we not only do not condone 
them, but we denounce them and their 
ilk, for this tiny group of 60 furnished 
the pretext for bringing discredit and 
contempt on more than 12 million loyal, 
law-abiding, decent Americans of Ital- 
ian origin who daily make their valuable 
contribution to the enrichment of our 
country in every field of human en- 
deavor.” 

The editorial commends Senator 
KENNETH B. Krarixd and Senator HucH 
Scort, for directing letters to the Attor- 
ney General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury asking for a statement of pol- 
icy designed to protect the civil rights 
of people mistakenly identified with 
criminal acts and for an instruction to 
Federal agents to beware of defamatory 
public statements about any group. 

I was pleased to note the immediate 
response of the Attorney General to the 
effect that “to my knowledge there is no 
nationwide ring consisting of criminals 
of any particular national origin.” The 
Attorney General stated also “Naturally 
it is the desire and the duty of the De- 
partment to protect the civil rights of 
any person mistakenly identified with 
any criminal acts.” 
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He Helped Phoenix Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to insert in the Record the 
editorial of July 21, 1959, in the Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., entitled “He 
Helped Phoenix Grow.” Mr. Oliver King, 
business manager of the Arizona Repub- 
lic and Phoenix Gazette, started his busi- 
ness career with the old Arizona Republic 
in 1908. His contributions to the news- 
papers, and the affairs of the city, county, 
and State have been innumerable and 
invaluable. His friends are legion, and 
the respect and admiration which is felt 
for him is universal, Iam sure the peo- 
ple of Arizona join with me in wishing 
Mr. King the very happiest years of re- 
tirement and in thanking him and con- 
gratulating him for a job well done, ` 

He HELPED PHOENIX Grow 


Oliver King, who started as newsboy and 
ended up as general „ will leave the 
Arizona Republic and the Phoenix Gazette 
next month. At a spry 65 years of age, he 
has decided to take his first real vacation by 
traveling with his wife and daughter in 

There are a lot of other things he 
intends to do, including seeing more base- 
ball games, visiting historic and scenic 
places in the United States, and taking a 
more active part in politics. 

Mr. King's long association with the Re- 
public can best be summed up by two figures. 
The circulation was about 4,000 when he 
started carrying papers, back In 1908. It now 
exceeds 120,000 daily, and 180,000 Sunday, 
No one has been more intimately connected 
with that growth than Oliver King. 

A lot of other things haye changed since 
the young Ohio boy came to Phoenix with 
his parents. A mighty metropolis has risen 
from the dusty little desert village. The old 
flat bed press of his early years has been re- 
placed by huge rotary presses, capable of 
printing in full colors. Nearly 1,000 em- 
ployes now work for the organization that 
could have gathered its entire work force 
in a small room back in 1908. 

Mr. King always worked on the editorial 
and business side of the paper, but he never 
lost touch with the news departments. He 
helped set up the efficient election bureau 
that has given Arizona readers the election 
results hours before they would otherwise 
have been available. He helped direct the 
publication of extras on such great news 
stories as the sinking of the Titanic, and the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. King's participation in civic affairs has 
been extensive. He has been a long-time 
member of the Phoenix Lions Club, and 
helped start the club's excellent program of 
aid for the blind. He is the immediate past 
president of the Arizona Newspapers Asso- 
ciation, and frequently attended West Coast 
and national publishers’ conventions, He 
helped the Maricopa County Campfire Giris 
in its early years and for many years was 
treasurer of the Phoenix Community Chest. 
He has worked for the Republican Party in 
various capacities, and has helped the Party 
recoup from the days when a State conven- 
tion could almost literally have been held in 
a telephone booth, 

Oliver King’s coworkers will be sorry to 
see him walk out of his office for the last 
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time, but they know—as publisher Eugene 
C. Pulliam put it—that “we will still be see- 
ing a lot of Oliver King around the Republic 
and Gazette plant, because this is where his 
heart is.“ Phoenix also will be seeing a lot 
more of him in the years ahead, for 50 years 
of active newspaper work have only broad- 
ened the outlook and tempered the judg- 
ment of the man who remembers when the 
town ditch ran right through the lot on 
which the Republic and Gazette building 
now stands. 


Coal-Tar Colors for Butter, Cheese, 
and Oleo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WOEF. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the proposal in the Congress 
to reinstate coal-tar colors F.D. & C. yel- 
low Nos. 3 and 4, as coloring agents for 
butter, cheese and oleo, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Congress a letter 
which I have received from the Chr. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., pointing out some very poignant 
reasons why this bill should not be 
enacted into law. I think these argu- 
ments deserve the thoughtful consid- 
eration of the Members of this body: 

CHR. HANSEN’s LABORATORY, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 22, 1959. 


Re bill H.R. 6852. 


Representative LEONARD G. WOLF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Worr: This bill in- 
troduced May 4 by Congressman Curtis of 
Missouri would reinstate coal-tar colors 
F.D. & C. yellow Nos. 3 and 4 as a coloring 
agent for butter, cheese, and oleo. We 
hereby voice our opposition to this bill and 
ask you, in the best interest of the dairy in- 
dustry, to oppose same. 

We wish to point out that our company 
used to sell more certified butter color (yel- 
low Nos. 3 and 4) than any other com- 
pany in this country, but we did not voice 
any protest when yellow Nos. 3 and 4 
were delisted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, because we felt that this step 
was in the best interest of public health 
and the dairy industry in general. 

Some high-pressure advertising is taking 
place in order to get HR. 6852 adopted 80 
we feel you should be acquainted with the 
following facts, being our reasons for ask- 
ing you to oppose this bill. 

1. There are plenty of oil-soluble pure 
vegetable colors available to the industry 
and these colors have already been in use 
for years—not only in this country, but 
also in other countries which have long ago 
banned the use of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 
in food, therefore, no hardship was imposed 
on the Industry when Food and Drug de- 
‘listed yellow Nos. 3 and 4. 

2. There are plenty of responsible medi- 
cal and toxicological reasons why yellow 
Nos. 3 and 4 should not be permitted in 
food, Without going into lengthy details, 
we limit ourselves to quote that at a sym- 
postum under the International Union 
Against Cancer, yellow Nos. 3 and 4 were 
placed in the category “Colors considered 
undesirable or potentially dangerous for 
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use in foods“ (Acta de L'Unio International 
contra cancerum 1957 XII N. 2, p. 198): 

This designation was the result of a large 
amount of experimentation which showed 
that these colors are definitely toxic at a 
level of 1,000 parts per million for rats as 
well as dogs. The lowest level fed with no 
demonstrable effect has been 300 parts per 
million. Applying the recognized safety 
factor of 100 to 1 (Federal Register, March 
28, 1959, p. 2435), this would be a tolerance 
level for yellow Nos. 3 and 4 combined of 
5 parts per million or far less than the 
amount regularly used for butter. 

Continued use of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 
in the oleo and dairy industries would in- 
vite much adverse publicity and would leave 
the United States the only civilized coun- 
try in the world using these colors in butter, 
cheese, and oleo. 

4. As an example: The Canadian Gov- 
ernment just announced that from now on 
they are not buying any butter which has 
been colored with yellow Nos. 3 and 4. 
This measure was undoubtedly dictated 
partly by health reasons, and partly because 
of the realization that butter colored with 
yellow Nos. 3 and 4 may not be salable 
in forelgn markets. 

We do not see how the U.S. Government 
(the Commodity Credit Corporation) could 
possibly afford to place itself in a position 
where the butter it buys may not be export- 
able because yellow Nos. 3 and 4 have 
been used for coloring. 

We hope you share our viewpoint that 
reinstatement of yellow Nos, 3 and 4 
would be dangerous and a step in the wrong 
direction and, therefore, will oppose this 
bill. If you require further information on 
this whole subject, we shall be glad to 
submit same, 


Respectfully yours, 


Vice President. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 145 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article appearing in 
the Riverhead (N.Y.) News of June 4, 
5 entitled “Cites Danger of Pollu- 

on.” 


Crres DANGER OF POLLUTION 


Two months ago Congressman STUYVESANT 
WarnwricnHrt, of Wainscott, issued a warning 
to the effect that water pollution had be- 
come a serious menace in certain areas of 
Long Island. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has placed a ban on large develop- 
ment building where the builder plans to 
use shallow wells and individual cesspools. 
The use of household detergents is the 
cause of the contamination. 

The first cases have now been received 
wherein a homeowner says that he is un- 
able to sell his house due to the fact that 
mortgage insurance cannot be obtained be- 
cause of his contamination. WAINWRIGHT 
pointed out that the criticisms leveled at the 
Pederal Government were being misdirected. 
The problem is local in nature. The solu- 
tion must also lie in county, town, and vil- 
lage decisions. WAINwRIcHT stated, “Unless 
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some solution is reached—possibly in the 
form of sewerage and water districtse—a 
serious depreciation of property as well as 
continued health dangers, will become more 
and more self-evident, 


President Eisenhower to the People of the 
. Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the splendid message sent by 
President Eisenhower to the Russian peo- 
ple transmitted by Vice President NIXON. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF THE OPENING OF THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN Moscow SOKOLNIKI 
Park, JULY 24, 1959 
Because of my inability to be present at 

the opening of the American Exhibition in 

the Soviet capital city, I have requested the 

Vice President of the United States to convey 

to you and to the Soviet people my personal 

greetings. I consider this exhibition at Sokol- 
niki a symbol of the United States Itself, and 
in this spirit, I wish to welcome you to visit 
it as guests of the people of the United States. 

In the same spirit, I also wish on all occasions 

to seek the friendship of the people of the 

Soviet Union. Indeed, I would be most 

happy if many of you could eventually come 

to our land and see the reality behind the 
pictures and displays of this exhibition, 

I would like, moreover, to go beyond these 
words of official greeting and add some per- 
sonal sentiments. The fact that the Soviet 
and American peoples were comrades in 
arms during the great war concluded 14 years 
ago remains fresh in my memory. At that 
time, as the Commander of the Western 
Allied Expeditionary Force, I was afforded the 
opportunity to meet with your valiant 
soldiers and to learn firsthand of their 
bravery. At the end of that war, in August 
of 1945, I had the privilege of visiting the 
Soviet Union itself. On that visit I was 
struck by the devotion and dedication of the 
people of the Soviet Union to the defense 
of Mother Russia. The exploits and courage 
of the Soviet people in that defense are 
matters of record for all to see. 

Nothing that has happened during the in- 
terval has dimmed my admiration for the 
great people of the Soviet Union. Indeed, I 
have been further impressed by the strides 
taken by you in science and industry. Last 
month I greatly enjoyed my visit to the 
Soviet Exhibition in New York and was im- 
pressed by the vigor and the progress which 
was evidenced everywhere, I returned to 
Washington with a better understanding of 
the achievements of the Soviet people and 
the proud traditions of thelr land. Let me 
assure you that I speak for all Americans 
when I say that we desire nothing but friend- 
ship with this dynamic people. 

But we must acknowledge that differences 
in governmental policies have created rifts 
in our wartime alliance. This fact has sad- 
dened me greatly, particularly because it ís 
so unnecessary. Our nations have such & 
great common interest in world peace that 
every effort must be made to bring us closer 
together. I therefore hope that this exchange 
of exhibitions will be a first step toward & 
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Testoration of the trust and unity that we 
felt during the recent World War. 

I wish that I could have been here to open 
this exhibition in person. It has long been 
my hope to return to the Soviet Union to 
See, not only my wartime friends, but also the 
Breat progress you have made in rebuilding 
your ruined cities and factories. Perhaps 
the time may come when this desire will be 
realized. 

Until that time, my concluding greeting 
le this: It is neverstoo late to build a peace 
With honor and justice. May this exchange 


Of greetings contribute to success in that 
effort, 


Nomination of Frederick H. Mueller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the nomination of Frederick H. Mueller 
as tary of Commerce has been 
Widely applauded. Contrary to the 
his € that a prophet is without honor in 

Own country, Mr. Mueller’s home 
State of Michigan has long been appre- 
tive of his capabilities and enthusi- 
as endorses his appointment to 
this high position in the Cabinet. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
taris in the Recor, I include an edi- 
M 


chs from the State Journal of Lansing, 
ch., commenting upon Mr. Mueller's 
[er tion, The editorial follows: 
om the Lansing, (Mich.) State Journal, 
July 23, 1959} 
New Honor ror STATE 
Mr resident Eisenhower again has turned to 
— for assistance at the Cabinet level. 
of © President has nominated for the post 
der cretary of Commerce Frederick H. Muel- 
resi Grand Rapids industrialist who was 
ed to Washington in 1946 to be Assistant 
An ot Commerce in Charge of Domestic 
and who later was promoted to Under 


8 The choice of the Michigan man had been 
Ration Since the Senate rejected the nomi- 
serving of Lewis L. Strauss, who had been 
Thi under a recess appointment. 
Ration congressional response to the nomi- 
tur, a of the former Grand Rapids furni- 
clear anufacturer indicated he would have 
before ng when the nomination comes 
the Senate for confirmation. 
ler w. ode cepread expectation that Mr. Muel- 
on the @ receive the nomination was based 
Point logic of the choice from the stand- 
and hin, his experience as Under Secretary 
Post $ general qualifications for the highest 
— Department. 
Mich; er, who was graduated from 
rip as State University in 1914, would be 
Elsenho d Michigan man to serve in the 
of Punt Cabinet. Arthur E. Summerfield 
P, . Mr. Eisenhower's original choice as 
capacit ter General, still is serving in that 
dent — and Charles E. Wilson, former prest- 
General Motors, is now retired after 
1 n as Secretary of Defense. 
Other ke on to the Cabinet posts, several 
are held 5 Places on the Eisenhower team 
Goy, Wilber achigan men, including former 
reta M. Brucker who is serving as 
Ty of the Army. 
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Michigan citizens can take deep satisfac- 
tion in the fact that President Eisenhower 
has found Michigan a rich source of mate- 
rial for his team and in this State's ability 
to contribute to the effective functionin 
of the Federal Government. i 


Puerto Rican Constitution Day—The 
Seventh Year 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
within a short 4 to 5 hours fiying 
time from Miami, any one of us can be 
transplanted to one of the most beautiful 
islands of Antilles. The island I speak 
of is Puerto Rico. 

Today I am happy to express the privi- 
lege I feel in commemorating Puerto 
Rican Constitution Day. On the third 
of July 1950, President Harry S. Truman 
signed into law a bill which authorized 
the people of Puerto Rico to draft their 
own constitution. A constitutional con- 
vention met during the following two 
years; a document was drafted that was 
met with enthusiasm from all quarters; 
and after minor changes, on July 25, 
1952, the Governor of Puerto Rico pro- 
claimed this constitution in force. 

By this measure, Puerto Rico and the 
United States are bound together by a 
unique Commonwealth basis. Unique is 
a well-advised word. No two nations in 
the world have a relationship such as 
exists between our two governments. 
The Puerto Rican people—when speak- 
ing of themselves in correlation to the 
United States—refer to the island as an 
Associated Free State. This is a very 
apt description. 

Under the present relationship, Puerto 
Rico has prospered, its industries have 
boomed, its standard of living has im- 
proved, and its vision has looked. up- 
ward. In recent years I have had the 
privilege of visiting this beautiful island 
in traveling from San Juan into the 
mountains and around the shores to the 
southern part of this thriving commu- 
nity. The residents of the mountains 
and the countryside no longer live in 
isolation, but form an integral part of a 
community. A visual inspection of the 
children with their schoolbooks and the 
parents with their expectations of more 
prosperous days and a better standard 
of living reflects the achievements and 
accomplishments of a sturdy people un- 
der this unique form of government. 

Puerto Rico is a showcase in which 
the relations of the United States and 
Puerto Rico are open to inspection for 
the world to see, especially in Latin 
America, This showcase reveals har- 
mony, understanding, and cooperation. 
Puerto Ricans on the island feel a kin- 
ship to Puerto Ricans on the mainland, 
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and together they take pride in being 
recognized as citizens of the United 
States and Americans all. 

Within a very short period of time, 
Puerto Rico's growth and progress has 
been amazing. At a minimum, Puerto 
Rico has a per capita income of 353.6. 
This figure, next to Mexico, is the high- 
est in all of Middle America. Moreover, 
the spirit of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, under the excellent and able leader- 
ship of Governor Mufioz-Marin, has 
produced new and vital art and litera- 
ture, along with a net national income 
of well over a billion dollars. 

Examples of all types of progress 
abound: Life expectancy has almost 
doubled since the thirties; illiteracy rates 
are half of what they were before World 
War II, well-planned housing projects 
are reducing slum areas by ever-increas- 
ing margins. “Operation Bootstrap,” be- 
gun in 1948, has proved to be exactly 
that: a bootstrap of strength, durability 
and rising standards of living for all. 

All this means that Puerto Rico is a 
living symbol of intelligent democracy 
at work. The people feel this in their 
hearts and see it in the tangible re- 
wards of their island. It can be truly 
said that a rich port leads a visitor to a 
rich island. ; 

In behalf of countless Americans of 
every race, creed and color, I wish to 
extend congratulations to the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and to our fellow citizens on that 
Caribbean isle, May your well-earned 
successes on all fronts long continue in 
the future. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Press, St. Mary’s, Pa.: 

[From the St. Mary's (Pa.) Daily Press, 
July 20, 1959} 
FOREIGN Am 


The matter of foreign aid is much in the 
foreground of governmental affairs again at 
this time as the administration insists on 
spending more money for this venture into 
uncharted seas than Congress Is willing to 
give him. 

It has been estimated in the past few years 
since foreign aid has become a silent partner 
of the US. Government over $70 billion have 
been sent abroad, no small amount to Russia 
when that nation was considered a warm 
friend in World War I days. 

The truth of the foreign-aid program, ac- 

to some of its opponents, is that 
it impedes the welfare of this country. 

The Marshall plan, forerunner of these 
vast spending plans, proposed a maximum 
expenditure of $13.5 billion on foreign aid. 
launched in 1948, with the definite promise 
of the then President it would be wound 
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up in 4 years. That first year, it has been 
noted, some 450 persons were employed by 
the Government to administer and distribute 
foreign economic aid. Ten years and $41 
billion later, the staff has grown to 12,000 
employees directing 2,000 projects. In ad- 
dition, some 9,000 persons are engaged in the 
military assistance program that already has 
totaled 623 billion. 

It has grown, like a centipede develops new 
legs for the ones cut off, to the point where 
it has become a permanent tax burden on 
the shoulders of the American people who 
often wonder what yalue the program has 
developed. 

Many Members of Congress, including the 
Representative from this district, feel this 
financial aid should be sharply reduced, as 
many beneficiaries of the program have 
reached such a high stage of economic re- 
covery they are competing for world markets 
to the detriment of American manufacturers. 

And those "Go Home, Yankee” signs seen 
here and there in the lands most helped by 
American money sour the taste and make one 
wonder what has been gained after all these 
years. 


Gaps in Guarding Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, 30 mil- 
lion Americans are today without pro- 
tection against disease by professionally 
staffed public health agencies. Else- 
where in our Nation, functioning agen- 
cies are understaffed. As our popula- 
tion grows, our ability nationally to 
train sufficient personnel to meet our 
public health needs has diminished. 
Still, this national problem does not seem 
to be widely recognized. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, in an article in 
the July 26 edition of the New York 
Times, again calls attention to these 
facts. He points out that legislation 
drafted by our distinguished colleague, 
Congressman GEORGE REODES, of Penn- 
sylvania, is a realistic measure which 
would set up a sustained Federal pro- 
gram of sufficient proportions to meet 
this need for trained public health work- 
ers. Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to submit this article so 
that all Members of Congress may take 
note of the facts and direct their atten- 
tion to the Rhodes bill, H.R. 6871, and 
to companion measures introduced by 
Congressmen WILLIAM MOORHEAD, KEN- 
NETH RORERTS, ISIDORE DOLLINGER, TOR- 
EERT MACDONALD, ROBERT Garmo, and 
myself: 

Gaps tn Guarptno Heartu—Too Few WORK- 
ERS FOUND AVAILABLE To STAFF Puri AGEN- 
CIES IN UNITED STATES 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

In one of our largest Military Establish- 
ments in the South, a secret by very large 
number of highly skilled personnel are con- 
stantly on the alert as a part of the military 
POUTA ROR essential to our national de- 
ense. 

Almost weekly, new classes are started in 
the many highly specialized and technical 
aspects of modern defense, and graduates of 
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these classes leave to take assignments 
throughout the free world. 

These are the minutemén and vigilantes 
the 20th century. But in sharp contrast to 
their Revolutionary War and western frontier 
counterparts, they are not volunteers. They 
are highly trained and highly skilled profes- 
sionals in every sense of the word. 

We in the United States have recognized 
the importance of defense and the necessity 
for paying taxes to maintain our national 
defense. But today 30 million of our citi- 
zens are without protection against another 
enemy—disease. 

HAVE NO PUBLIC HEALTH AID 


These are the 30 million persons who live in 
areas of the Nation without organized public 
health services. They are,reasonably sure 
that the water and milk they drink and the 
foods they eat are pure and that help will 
come to them if they are faced by an epi- 
demic of communicable disease. Even this 
protection, however, comes largely from vol- 
unteers rather than from professionally 
trained public health workers. 

The traditional responsibilities of control- 
ling epidemic diseases and keeping food, 
milk, and water clean are the best known 
but by no means the only functions of pub- 
lic health. Public health workers also safe- 
guard us against radiation hazards, promote 
healthful housing, conduct school health 
programs, protect the health of workers, and 
carry on many important functions. 

In contrast to the work of the medical 
practitioner, the job of the doctor in public 
health is primarily preventing what are or 
might become hazards to health. To meet 
his responsibilities the public health doctor 
heads a team that includes a wide variety of 
coworkers: biochemists, nurses, bacteriolo- 
gists, engineers, veterinarians, and other spe- 
cialized, trained personnel. 


ABILITY TO MEET THE NEEDS DROPS 


Unfortunately, as the importance of public 
health services and the size of our popula- 
tion have grown, our ability nationally to 
train sufficient personnel to meet our needs 
has diminished. 

Currently our 11 schools of public health 
graduate approximately 1,200 workers each 
year. This is an increase over the number 
of graduates of a few years ago, resulting 
from the initiation of a Federal program of 
traineeships that pay part of the expenses of 
the students. 

This program was further strengthened by 
legislation in 1958 that provides grants for 
public health schools to extend and improve 
their training. Grants totaling 38450. 000 
were made under this new legislation. 

Helpful as this ts, it is not enough. 

There are now about 2,500 budgeted va- 
cancies in our Federal, State, and local 
health agencies. Many public health jobs in 
yoluntary agencies are unfilled. The number 
of jobs in both public and yoluntary agen- 
cies would increase substantially if there 
were any prospects of such jobs being filled 
after they were created. 


SOME NEED FURTHER TRAINING 


In addition to the need for more trained 
personnel, more than half of the currently 
employed workers in Federal, State, and local 
health agencies need additional postgraduate 
training. Many have had no formal training 
in public health. Others had their training 
long before the development of the modern 
problems with which they must deal, such 
as air pollution, radiation, rehabilitation, 
and community mental health. 

Our current professional training program 
in public health now provides us with but 
6.4 percent of the trained personnel we need 
for public health agencies. Meeting our cur- 
rent and future needs for stich personnel 
would require expanding our present program 
by five times. Even U we did this, it-would, 
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Last month, Representative Gronda M. 
Rxuopes, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced realistic legislation in the House of 
Representatives to meet these needs. His 
bill would provide $5 million a year for 5 
years to public health schools to construct 
additional facilities; $1 million annually to 
train public health nurses; and $3 million 
each year to the States to train public health 
personnel, 

By its very nature as reflected in Its name. 
public health is primarily the job of gov- 
ernment. Defense against disease is just as 
basic as defense against military attack. 
Modern technological and social develop- 
ment have increased the complexity and 
scope of this basic responsibility. 

Today we do not have enough trained 
public health workers to meet this basic 
responsibility. 

Added to these basic needs is the in- 
creased necessity for maintaining an ade- 
quate mobilization base in health as long as 
the cold war persists. 

It is the responsibility of government to 
insure an adequate supply of public health 
workers as much as to insure that we have 
a sufficient number of highly skilled person- 
nel to staff our military defense. 


Hog Marketing Premium Payments Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr, HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing for appropriate reference 4 
bill to prevent any further drastic drop 
in the price of hogs. The average price 
received by farmers for hogs over the 
United States has dropped by over $ 
during the past year. This is a drop 
about one-third, In terms of parity, ar 
price of hogs in June of this year ha 
dropped below 70 percent. 

Forecasts published in private trade 
journals as well as in U.S, Departme? 
of Agriculture bulletins indicate tha 
unless something is done soon the prices 
received by farmers for hogs will con 
tinue to drop throughout the rest of this 
year and most of 1960. 

The bill I am introducing today is an 
attempt to stop further decline in hos 
prices by working directly upon 
cause for the weakness in the market, an 
oversupply of pork. The proposal pro- 
vided in my bill is designed to slow ng 
rapid buildup in hog numbers and bri 
about a quick adjustment in pork pro- 
duction before farmers’ income fron 
hogs becemes critically low. My of 
secks to reduce the total production 9 
pork by making marketing premium 4 
centive payments on lightweight hog 
The small payment involved would h A 
directly, of course, to make up for somi 
of the lowness in price. But the ight 
effect of the payment on lightwe ut 
hogs is not the direct income effect P eh 
rather its supply-redueing effect whi ogs 
should help prevent the prices of h 11 
from dropping to an extremely low le 


` 
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as they did at the bottom of the cycle 
in 1955 and 1956. 

Various methods could be used to help 
bring about more orderly marketing and 
Managed bargaining on the part of hog 
Producers. But as a short-run program 
to stop the hog price decline that is al- 
Teady upon us, it is felt that direct pay- 
ments to farmers would have more suc- 
cess in bringing about rapid adjustment 
ars any other type of Government ac- 


a Following is the program designed to 
eal with the short-run problem as pro- 
vided in my bill: 

First. The marketing premium pay- 
ment would be applicable to all slaugh- 
t r hogs marketed at live weights be- 

Ween 180 and 200 pounds. 
Second. Producers presenting invoices 
Sales of lightweight butcher hogs 
collect their marketing incentive 
yment at the county office. 
co The payment would vary in ac- 
dance with how low the price of hogs 
ine become, My object to make the 
12 large enough so that the mar- 
Supply of pork will be reduced. 
not © program proposed in my bill is 
a longrun solution to the hog mar- 

Problem. It is frankly a stopgap 
tion to meet an emergency situa- 
nea, It is aimed at encouraging a more 

erly adjustment of volume of hogs 


slaughtered and to supplement hog farm- 


id income for a short period until the 
50 worded can right itself. The program 
of 1 remain in effect for a maximum 
tenden a at a time, It should be ex- 
125 for greater periods. Its purpose 
yal Prevent the bottom or the hog price 
€ from becoming so low. 

mated cost of the program can be esti- 
knows 2 approximately since no one 
might or sure how low the price of hogs 
But Aik in the absence of the program. 
vided 1 event may the program pro- 
More my bill require payments of 
The een $150 million in any one year. 
limi stam provided by my bill is self- 
to large If the price goes down owing 
mium marketings, the value of the pre- 
hogs 83 on sale of lightweight 
total ret omes more important relative to 
bers or Pie this encourages larger num- 
Weights zumers to sell at the lighter 
Da and qualify for the premium 
be marke, This means that hogs would 
Bay. ao at 190 pounds, instead of at, 
be a ted bounds per head. This would 
50 poun uction per head of as much as 
less pork being placed on the 

bly would reduction in market sup- 
thus red cause the market price to rise, 
t Wen the volume of payments 

8 d actually have to be made. 

Breat peaker, it is an old saying that 
Nels minds often run in the same chan- 


for been working on this proposal 
introdus time. I had been waiting to 
Proper 8 tuntil it seemed like the 
they drop too ae hog prices before 


I Was 
in th and gratified to note 
others hay Paper the other day that 
Proposal — working on a similar 
Bly. : others 

ving thought to this 8 ie been 


* 
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the agriculture committee on the Na- 
tional Planning Association, which just 
recently put out a policy statement ad- 
vocating premium payments on sale for 
slaughter of lightweight hogs. 

I should like to read excerpts from the 
policy statement of the National Plan- 
ning Association. While the specific 
mechanics of the proposal they have rec- 
ommended is slightly different from that 
provided in my bill, the proposals are 
very similar: 

Too Many Hocs 


Heavy hog supplies in 1960, and resulting 
low prices, are likely to create a problem 
which will seem all the more acute because 
1960 is a presidential year. Under these cir-. 
cumstances, there will be many pressures for 
Government intervention. There are likely 
to be proposals submitted which will not 
stem from a thorough analysis of conditions 
but from political expediency and which, if 
put into effect, might be detrimental to hog 
producers. 

In this situation it is desirable that 
prompt attention be given to the problems 
before they become acute, in the hope that 
conditions can be carefully appraised and the 
best course of action determined. * * + 

It should be emphasized that the type of 
Government action which we believe would 
be most appropriate and which is set forth 
below is designed to slow the rapid buildup 
in hog numbers and bring about a quick 
adjustment in production before farmers’ 
income from hogs becomes critically low, 


PRESENT FEED GRAIN SITUATION 


For 7 consecutive years, the stocks of feed 
grain have increased and by October 1, 1959, 
will be nearly four times the level of 1952 
which was considered to be about a normal 
carryover. This has occurred during a period 
when the number of grain consuming animal 
units was relatively large and the quantity 
of feed per animal unit was at an alltime 
high. It has occurred during a period when 
the population of the country was expand- 
ing at the rate of nearly 3 million persons per 
year, and the consumption of meat and 
poultry, per capita, averaged above any other 
7-year period since the turn of the century. 
Yet, surplus stocks of feed grain have accu- 
mulated at a rate of about 8 million tons per 
year. 

The present feed grain carryover will 
amount to about 75 million tons by October 
1, 1959. Practically all of this carryover is 
owned or under loan by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The annual excess pro- 
duction of feed grains and the magnitude of 
present storage stocks haye become major 
problems. 

The production of feed grains for each 
year from 1955 through 1958 was higher 
than for any previous year except 1948 (and 
the last 2 years were alltime records). De- 
spite the fact that the Government, through 
its price-support programs, has accumulated 
record surpluses, prices of grains have fallen 
rapidly. The price of corn fell from about 
$1.72 per bushel before the new crop was 
available in 1952 to about $1.16 during the 
same period of the year In 1958. The price 
of oats fell from about 80 cents per bushel 
in the summer of 1952 to 56 cents in 1958. 
The price of sorghum grain fell from $1.61 
per bushel to 97 cents during the same time. 

OUTLETS FOR FEED GRAIN 

Over 80 percent of domestic feed grains 
are used for feeding livestock. The demands 
for feed grains for food, seed and industry 
normally account for about a tenth of total 
utilization. Exports which account for the 
remainder have varied from 0 to 7 per- 
dent. 

Cattle feeding is at an alltime high. 
However, the current buildup in cattle num- 
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bers will mean that there will soon be a 
greater supply of lower grade cattle on the 
market to compete with fed cattle, Under 
free market conditions, it is unlikely that 
cattle feeding will increase very fast in the 
face of rising pork output and later, rising 
total beef output. Cattle feeding remained 
practically constant from the end of 1952 
(5,762,000 head), when large marketings of 
lower grade cattle began, until the end of 
1957 (5,867,000 head), after the cattle and 
hog cycles had turned dowriward, despite 
the fact that the supply of feed grains was 
large and increasing during this period. 

Poultry production is also at an alltime 
high after a rapid increase during the last 4 
years. However, with increasing red meat 
production, it is unlikely that the rate of ex- 
pansion in poultry will be maintained over 
the next few years. 

One of the most probable outlets for part 
af the present large feed grain supply is the 
hog industry. This industry is already a big 
user of feed grains. About 80 million hogs 
are produced for sale in this country each 
year. Usually about 450 pounds of feed con- 
centrate are fed for each 100 pounds of live 
hogs, or about one-half ton per hog mar- 
keted. This amounts to about 40 million 
tons of feed grain per year. 

During the past year, under conditions 
which favored an expansion in hog produc- 
tion, numbers have increased rapidly. It is 
almost inevitable that the increase in hog 
production will result in an even larger 
percentage decrease in hog prices, 

Large price reductions at retail are neces- 
sary to stimulate consumers to purchase the 
increased production. These price reduc- 
tions are so large that the farmers actually 
receive less total dollars from the marketing 
of a large crop of hogs than they do from a 
small one. 

Recent estimates indicate that a 10-percent 
increase in hog production is associated with 
about a 25-percent decrease in hog prices. 
The likely income depression resulting from 
the current increase in production is one of 
the big problems currently facing the hog 
industry, 

NO QUICK SOLUTION FOR GRAIN PROBLEM 

THROUGH HOG EXPANSION 


However, any sharp buildup in hog num- 
bers could give consolation in one respect: 
it would mean larger disappearance of feed 
grains. The thought might be entertained 
that at a reasonable cost, a hog program 
could be established with the object of using 
up the surplus feeds within a short period 
of time, But there is little hope of this, 
even if production of feed grains were held 
in close check. 

The two problems, one of huge grain sur- 
pluses, the other of low and cyclical incomes 
to hog producers, are diametrically opposed. 
Any attempt to quickly feed a substantial 
amount of the grain surplus through hogs 
would severely depress the hog industry, dis- 
rupt resources in the industry, and would 
likely be very costly to the Government be- 
cause of political pressures to assist the dis- 
tressed producers. On the other hand, any 
attempt to reduce hog production to raise 
prices in the short run would add to the grain 
surplus. 

The carryover on feed grains on October 1, 
1959, will be about 75 million tons or 55 
million tons more than a normal carryover. 
The approximately 80 million hogs which are 
now produced each year consume about 40 
million tons of feed. This rate of production 
has grossed the farmer an average of about 
$17 per hundredweight during the last cycle. 

If hog production were increased an aver- 
age of 25 percent to about 100 million hogs 
per year, usage of feed would be increased 
about 10 million tons per year. But if the 
recent relationship between hog production 
and prices continued, prices of hogs on a free 
market basis would fall approximately 60 to 
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es percent to average about $7 per hundred- 
weight. This would reduce annual gross 
farm income from hog marketings on the 
free market from the $3.2 billion which it has 
averaged recently to about $1.6 billion, a re- 
duction of about $1.6 billion per year. And 
even at this rate of hog production, it would 
take about 5½ years to reduce the present 
feed surplus to a level of 20 million tons, as- 
that the production of feed grains, 
with the 1959 crop, were success- 
fully adjusted to other demands so that there 
were no new additions to surplus. During 
these 5½ years, gross income to hog farmers 
from the free market would be reduced about 
$9 billion relative to the average hog Income 
over the past few years. 

To look at the problem from another 
angle, suppose the current surplus grain 
stocks were insulated from the market, that 
is, frozen at their present size of 75 million 
tons. If this were done and if production 
continued to outrun utilization by about 8 
million tons a year, what would be the effects 
if the excess output were fed through hogs? 
This excess production would feed about 16 
million more hogs per year, increasing hog 
output. 20 percent. Prices of hogs would 
probably drop about 50 percent, or from $17 
to $8.50 per hundredweight, and cause gross 
farm receipts from hogs to decline from 
about $3.2 billion to about $1.9 billion per 
year. 

THE HOG PROBLEM 

From the year ending June 1954 to the 
year ending October 1956, federally inspected 
hog slaughter increased from 50.3 million to 
67.6 million hogs.. This was a 34-percent in- 
crease in 28 months and occurred under 
peacetime conditions. It occurred with a 
feed grain carryover less than half the pres- 
ent size, during years of average feed grain 
production with grain prices above present 
levels and during years of relatively high 
beef production which furnished strong 
competition against pork. Under present 
conditions of record large stocks of grains, 
Tecord large current grain production, record 
hog-corn ratios in 1958 (average 18.6; previ- 
ous record was 17 in 1926), and less com- 
petition from beef, the ingredients for a 
rapid buildup in numbers exist. 

Production changes of the magnitude indi- 
cated above can bring violent changes in the 
free market prices for hogs, The annual 
average price received by farmers for hogs 
dropped from about $23 during the year end- 
ing May 1954 to about $13 during the year 
ending July 1956. Thus the price was near- 
ly halved in 26 months. When the cyclical 
effects are compounded by the seasonality of 
production, even more fluctuation Is ob- 
served. The farm price of hogs varied from 
a monthly average of $26.40 in April 1954 to 
only $10.60 20 months later. Cash receipts 
from sales of hogs fell from an annual level 
of $3,455 million in 1954 to $2,628 million 
in 1956. 


LIKELY EVENTS WITH NO GOVERNMENT INTER- 
VENTION 


Under free market conditions, the present 
expansion in hog breeding which began 
about January 1958 will likely continue 
through at least part of 1960. Under condi- 
tions which did not appear to be any more 
favorable, if as favorable, to increasing hog 
numbers, the expansion in breeding during 
the last cycle continued for 26 months, 

Marketings will likely peak during the 
winter and spring of 1960-61 and prices are 
likely to be near, and could slip below, prices 
of the 1955-56 winter low. A more level 
seasonal pattern of marketings may help 
keep prices from going extremely low dur- 
ing any particular month. But it is also 
possible that such a pattern could result in 
prolonged low prices for several successive 
months. At the bottom of the previous 
price cycle, the farm price of hogs was be- 
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low $12 only in December 1955 and January 


1956. It is possible that in the current cycle 
prices will be below 812 for several 
months. > 


The instability of production which tends 
toward cyclicality not only has adverse ef- 
fects on farm incomes, but it creates prob- 
lems for market agencies, packers, and con- 
sumers. Fluctuations in hog production un- 
doubtedly cause the establishment of excess 
marketing and processing facilities. It prob- 
ably results in such facilities being operated 
at other than optimum levels of efficiency 
much, if not most, of the time. It tends to 
cause earnings of packers and marketing 
agencies to vary rather widely, as they are 
presented with problems in trying to mer- 
chandise a perishable product with resources 
which cannot be made as flexible as pork 
production. A highly variable supply for 
retail distribution is also undesirable be- 
cause of the possible effects it has on the 
demand for pork. The high prices which 
tend to follow unduly low prices cause con- 
sumers to turn to alternative foods with the 
probable result that pork has to again fall 
to unduly low price levels to attract back 
some of its former consumers. 

Even though the outlook for hogs during 
the next 18 months is not bright, there will 
be strong and well-reasoned arguments to 
let the situation run its course without Gov- 
ernment interference: “The cure for 10-cent 
hogs is 10-cent hogs.” Nevertheless, as num- 
bers build up and prices decline, pressures 
for Government action will probably inten- 
sify. The peak of production is likely to 
come during the 1960 election campaign and 
it is only realistic to expect wide discussion 
of the problem. Careful thought needs to 
be given now to the question of what the 
objectives of Government action should be, 
and to the program which might best ac- 
complish these objectives, 

Governmental buying and surplus disposal 
programs are almost certain to be proposed 
as hog prices skid. These are essentially 
transfer payments from taxpayers and con- 
sumers to hog producers. However, It is dif- 
ficult to find outlets for such purchases. 
Any large amount of disposal in the domes- 
tic market would probably have some ad- 
verse effect on the normal demand for pork. 
It is difficult to dispose of any large amounts 
in foreign markets without creating diplo- 
matic problems. Such a program would not 
be effective in bringing about an adjustment 
in hog production; nor could it likely be of 
such magnitude as to have any material ef- 
fect on producers’ incomes. However, it 
should be used to the extent that it is 
feasibie. > * * 

DIRECT PAYMENTS 


If governmental action is to be taken, it 
would appear that direct payments to farm- 
ers offer the best promise of dealing with 
the currently developing short-run hog 
problem, A direct payments program on 
lightweight hogs, properly conceived and 
administered, could accomplish the primary 
objectives. It would supplement producers’ 
incomes; and by being applicable to only 
lightweight hogs, it would reduce the total 
potential pork which would normally be 
marketed from the available hogs, and thus 
of itself tend to raise prices and reduce the 
amount of subsidy. It would allow the free 
market forces of price differentials for qual- 
ity, location and such factors to operate. It 
would reduce lard production, and provide 
leaner pork to consumers which could result 
in an increased demand for pork. It could 
be set up and be put into effect in a relatively 


- short time, and would be readily understood 


by those involved. While it would lower the 
utilization of feeds in the short run, by 
tending to smooth the fluctuation in pro- 
duction, the amount of grains consumed 
over the entire cycle should be as high as if 
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the free market were allowed to run its 
course. 

It is our thought, however, that this would 
be a stopgap program to meet an emergency 
situation. It is almed at encouraging a more 
orderly adjustment in hog numbers and sup- 
plementing hog income over a short period. 
It would not appear that a seasonally ad- 
justed base price or restriction of payments 
to meat-type hogs would aid in either of 
these objectives in the short run, but would 
only complicate the administration of the 
payments. It might be argued also that the 
payment should be triggered by the hog-corn 
ratio rather than by a fixed base price; or at 
least, that the hog-corn ratio should be used 
in conjunction with a base price in deter- 
mining when payments should be made. 
However, most of the corn fed to hogs Is fed 
on the farms where the corn is produced, 
and if the price of hogs goes to a low level, 
hog farmers would probably need assistance 
even if the hog-corn ratio were above a pre- 
scribed level. Also it appears that at the 
turning point of the last cycle, the adjust- 
ment in numbers was more closely tied to the 
prive level of-hogs than to the level of the 
hog-corn ratio. 

The cost of the direct subsidy program can 
only be roughly estimated. If 90 million 
hogs are marketed and this causes hog prices 
to decline to 811 per hundredweight, the 
total gross income to hog producers on a free 
market basis would be about $2.1 billion. 
Assuming that the cost of raising hogs, ex- 
clusive of the cost of labor and management, 
was $10 per hundredweight, the net return to 
farmers would then be $200 million. If hogs 
were supported at $12.50 and two-thirds of 
the hogs were marketed under 200 pounds 
so as to be eligible for the subsidy, nearly 
$200 million would be spent during the year 
in direct support of hog producers’ incomes. 
This would about double the next return to 
producers. 


Letter From Admiral Leahy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been endless efforts to cover up or divert 
attention from the fateful decisions 
taken somewhere in the executive branch 
right after World War I, to make no real 
effort to give proper and effective aid to 
those resisting Communist expansion in 
China. Our people believed we were do- 
ing everything that could be done. Many 
knew that was not the case. One such 
was the late Adm. William D. Leahy who 
served so long and brilliantly under Pres- 
idents Roosevelt and Truman as their 
Chief of Staff. 

The following letter, of which he sent 
me a photostatic copy, confirms that 
tragic fact. Unfortunately, the sympa- 
thetic change toward the Government 
of China which, at the time he wrote, 
just after Secretary of State Marshall 
had recommended “certain economic aid 
and assistance” to China, he felt might 
be developing, did not materialize. The 
forces in our Government who had de- 
cided to back the Chinese Communists 
won. The United States and the rest of 
the free world lost. We will be paying 
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dearly for many more years for the mis- 
takes which Admiral Leahy, even though 
he was right on the inside himself, de- 
Scribed as “completely beyond under- 
Standing.” 

The letter follows. Anyone who 
Wishes to see it with his signature may 
do so. 

DECEMBER 1, 1947. 
CHIEF or STAFF TO THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
The White House, Washington. 

Dear CoL.onet Hocan: Thank you for your 
Kind thought in sending me Freda Utiey’s 
“Last Chance in China,” which I have read 
With much interest. 

It is such a well-written story of China as 
to deserve a wide circulation in the reading 
Public of America which I hope it will get. 

It does not appear to contain much infor- 
Mation that is not known to you and me 
and a limited number of others who have 
Some understanding of the importance of & 
friendly China to the future welfare of our 
country, and one may hope thet the book 
Will stir up a sympathetic interest in our 
Ally of the war years. 

postwar attitude toward the Govern- 
ment of China is completely beyond under- 
Standing, but I am happy to have s feeling 
that the attitude is now undergoing a sym- 
Pathetic change. 

Anything that we may do now is late, but 
We may hope that it will neither be too late 
Or too little. 

With expressions of appreciation, 

Most sincerely, 
WILIAM D. LEAHY. 


You Can’t Keep a Good Town Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, Speaker, 
like many another American city, Flint, 
„has had its ups and downs. Be- 
Cause of difficulties in the automobile 
industry—difficulties aided and abetted 
by the discriminatory excise tax on 
automobiles which I have repeatedly 
Pointed out to this House—the past year 
ee has been one of Flint's rough 


b There is still much unemployment, 
ut no spirit of resignation. The citi- 
zens of Flint are confidently working 
and planning toward reaching the top 
again. 
N To show what they are up against, the 
ew York Times of July 5, 1959, carried 
an article describing the efforts being 
by business and union leaders to 
on the hardships of the unem- 


ployed, At the request of my labor 
I am including herewith ex- 
cerpts from the Times article. 


As the article observes in its conclu- 
—.— Flint is not down and out. The 
hay uraging figures cited in the article 
ang” Since been updated through June, 
inn show an even greater trend toward 
d Þroyement. Unemployment edged 

to 9.2 percent. New car sales, 
9 retall sales, bank deposits and 
ing debits continued to climb. Build- 
permits in June were 109.4 percent 
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aboye June 1958, and for the 6-month 
period had increased by a third. Non- 
farm employment went up to 121,500; 
families on welfare dropped to 1,738. 

Other newspaper stories out of Flint 
underscore the city's optimism and de- 
termination. Edward D. Rollert, who 
became Buick's general manager on 
May 1, has outlined his company’s plans 
to return laid-off workers to their jobs 
through finding uses for plant capacity 
not needed for current production and 
through a concerted effort to return 
Buick to its former share of the car 
market with emphasis on steady growth 
instead of sporadic gains and losses. 

The Flint Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounced appointment of G. Robert 
Nicholson as manager of its new For- 
ward Flint Department, whose program 
will be to create a better business cli- 
mate for existing industry and to at- 
tract smaller business firms in such 
lines as the service, wholesale, and re- 
tail trades, 

Those are some of the ways in which 
Flint is fighting back. Meanwhile, the 
problems of the present are being faced 
up to as indicated in the following ex- 
cerpt from the New York Times: 

[From the New York Times, July 15, 1959] 
BUSINESS AND UNION CHS Seek Ways To 
Am Josiess 
(By Damon Stetson) 

FLINT, Micu., July 4—On a hot, humid 
afternoon recently a labor union leader, a 
credit union official, and several prominent 
Flint businessmen met in the directors’ room 
of a credit union office on North Saginaw 
Street here. 

They were solemn and serious as they dis- 
cussed a plan to save the homes of unem- 
ployed Flint workers forced to default on 
their mortgage payments, 

In the last 3 months alone, the labor 
leader reported, 160 homeowners had been 
faced with foreclosures proceedings and 
about 500 more might find themselves in 
the dire situation in the next few months. 

In a small office about 2 miles away a 
retired businessman was going through a list 
of requests from some of the more pros- 
perous Flint residents who were seeking 
workers to do handyman jobs. 

WORKERS DISPATCHED 

Meanwhile, at Local 599 of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers on Leith Street, near the 
sprawling Buick plant, jobless members, who 
had exhausted their unemployment benefits, 
were dispatched to do the work as fast as 
the requests were relayed to the union offices. 

At the headquarters of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission at Payne and 
East Fourth Streets, a group of men in work 
clothes sat quietly on benches in a small 
room near the entrance, They were waiting 
for any odd job that might provide a few 
dollars. 

In another office of the commission, an 
Illinois manufacturer was recruiting unem- 
ployed Flint workers for jobs on his assem- 
bly line in Illinois, 

While such symptoms of Flint's economic 
unhappiness were evident behind the scenes, 
the sidewalks on Saginaw Street in the down. 
town section bustled with shoppers. Farther 
out, gaudy paint-splashed signs advertised 
special summer sales. Except for the UAW’s 
thermometer of unemployment in front of 
City Hall, there were few outward indica- 
tions that Flint was still one of the most 
critical cities in the Nation so far as unem- 
ployment was concerned. 

Essentially, Flint is a dynamic, vigorous 
clty—second in Michigan only to Detroit as 
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a manufacturing center. It is the home of 
the General Motors Corp., which has Buick, 
Chevrolet, Ternstedt, AC Spark Plug, and 
Fisher Body plants here. 

Some other factories are those of Stand- 
ard Cotton Products; Anderson Tank & Man- 
ufacturing Co; Michigan Central Airlines, 
Inc, (makers of Michigan Arrow trailers)> 
Ottawa River Paper Co.; Pfeiffer Brewing 
Co.; E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
Dinsmore Instrument Co. 

Flint has a population of 198,000, many of 
whom came as transient workers and stayed 
because they liked the city and the rates of 
pay, Despite its industrial emphasis, the 
city has an unusual array of cultural activi- 
ties, with greater adult participation than in 
most municipalities of its size, 

Like Detroit, however, Flint'’s economy is 
extremely sensitive to fluctuations in the 
durahle goods market and the ups and 
downs in auto sales, in particular. Last year 
was a bad year for autos and for Flint. 
ELEVEN AND TWO-TENTHS PERCENT UNEMPLOYED 


When Bulck sales proved disappointing 
again this year, after last year's fall to 262,- 
000, production was cut back and in March 
4,500 Buick workers were laid off. 

Last month Buick checked off the dues of 
only 8,426 production workers, compared 
with 15,000 last December, 22,000 in late 
1957 and a peak of 27,772 in February 1956, 

In many respects, these Buick employment 
figures are the measure of what has hap- 
pened to Flint in the last year and a half, 
There used to be a saying to the effect that 
“as Buick goes, so goes Flint.“ 

This is not as true as in the past, because 
Chevrolet and AC Spark Plug now employ 
more workers than Buick. 

The United Auto Workers thermometer in 
front of city hall now shows 11.2 percent of 
Flint's labor force—15,500 persons—out of 
work. That is a dip from the 18,000 out of 
work & month ago. It is also a considerable 
improvement on the total of 25,500 jobless— 
17.7 percent of the labor force—a year ago. 

For many months those out of work re- 
ceived State unemployment benefits and 
supplementary benefits from their compa- 
nies. But more than 16,000 unemployed 
workers have exhausted their benefits in the 
last 18 months. 

Although economic tragedy has unques- 
tionably stalked many thousands in Flint 

In recent months, nevertheless, it would be 
unfair to portray the city as down and out. 
It is not. 

Retail sales for the first 5 months of this 
year were 9.4 percent above the 1958 level: 
new-car registrations were up 51.2 percent 
for the 6 months; bank debits have increased 
25.7 percent; bank deposits are up 14.4 per- 
cent, and nonfarm employment in the metro- 
politan area in May was 120,700, compared 
with 115,000 in May 1958. The number of 
families on relief in May was 1,822, a drop 
S 5 percent from the May 1958 total of 


Twenty-third Annual Conference of Na- 
tional Association of County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from Detroit, Mich., where 
the National Association of County Of- 
ficials is holding its annual convention. 
This association has as its officers and 
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directors: W. H. “Pat” Johnston, presi- 
dent, Georgia; William E. Dennison, first 
vice president, Michigan; Dan Gray, sec- 
ond vice president, Alabama; William O. 
Druffel, third vice president, Washing- 
ton; Lawrence M. Lear, fourth vice presi- 
dent, New Jersey; G. A. Treakle, treas- 
urer, Virginia; Bernard F, Hillenbrand, 
executive director, Maryland. 

Board of directors: Norman A. Peil, 
chairman, Pennsylvania; Mark Johnson, 
Utah; Francis J. Pritchard, Connecticut; 
C. Arthur Elliott, Iowa; James H. 
Aldredge, Georgia; Marion Fogleman, 
Louisiana; Lester R. Gopp, Wyoming; 
Donald M. Neff, New York; Lloyd Rea, 
Oregon; Lemuel R. Johnson, North Caro- 
lina; Merle K. Anderson, Illinois; Her- 
man C. Kersteen, Pennsylvania; C. L. 
Swenson, Idaho; David Bird, California; 
Keith McBurney, Colorado; Hurshel 
Jacobs, Indiana; Judge C. Beverly Briley, 
Tennessee; Earl W. Simmons, Florida. 

Western regional district: Lester Gopp, 
president, Laramie County, Wyo.; M. 
James Gleason, vice president, Multno- 
mah County, Oreg.; William R. Mac- 
Dougall, secretary treasurer, Sacramento 
County, Calif.; Keith McBurney, national 
director, Colorado; Cleo Swenson, na- 
tional director, Idaho. 

National Association of County Re- 
corders and Clerks: William P. Gable, 
Jr., Tulsa, Okla., president; Thomas P. 
Chapman, Jr., Fairfax, Va., first vice 
president; Hazel T. Chase, Salt Lake 
City, second vice president; D. H. Sloan, 
Jr., Bartow, Fla., third vice president; 
Mrs. Gertrude McCain, Celina, Ohio, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Mrs. Lucille Dunn, 
Hutchinson, Kans,, historian. 

National Association of County Engi- 
neers: Leighton O. Hester, Florida, presi- 
dent; Donald L. Smith, Alabama, re- 
gional vice president, southeast; Rufus 
Kirk, Kansas, regional vice president, 
south-central; C. Arthur Elliott, Iowa, 
regional vice president, north-central; 
Walter E. Rusk, Ohio, regional vice presi- 
dent, northeast; John A. Lambie, Cali- 
fornia, first vice president; L. T. DeBar- 
deleben, Alabama, secretary-treasurer. 

National Association of County Treas- 
urers and Finance officers: Sharp M. 
Larsen, Salt Lake City, Utah, president; 
William A. Bell, Girard, Kans., first vice 
president; Howard L. Dietrick, Rock 
Island, Ill., second vice president; Lu- 
cille Woofendale, Indianapolis, Ind., third 
vice president; Robert Fitzsimmons, 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary. 

Conference of State Association Exec- 
utives: C. L. Chamberlain, New York, 
chairman; William B. Speck, Virginia, 
immediate past chairman; Jack Lamp- 
ing, New Jersey, secretary. 

The staff of this association is com- 
posed of: Staff of National Association of 
County Officials: Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
executive director; Alastair McArthur, 
assistant director for research and field 
operations; Jack Merelman, assistant di- 
rector for Federal affairs; Philip B. War- 
ren, Jr., assistant director for publica- 
tions; Sally Ann Johnson, office manager; 
Elizabeth Loughlin, production manager; 
Sue Skillcorn; director of finances; Jac- 
quelyn Pritner, administrative assistant. 
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More than 2,000 elective and appoint- 
ed county officials are attending this 23d 
annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. 

This meeting is one of the largest and 
most important national assemblies ever 
held on local government. The theme is 
“The Rebirth of the American County,” 
and plays up the tremendous strides 
made by these local government units 
within the past few years. Counties are 
now assuming an everbroadening list of 
municipal-type services and are taking 
over many area-wide functions either 
alone or in conjunction with other agen- 
cies. Among these projects in key metro- 
politan areas are sewage, water, air pol- 
lution control, and airports. 

Seven panel sessions are being pre- 
sented during the conference, three are 
running simultaneously today and three 
more the following morning. These are: 
“How To Save Your County Money,” 
“Improve County Administration,” “A 
Successful Bond Sale,” “Counties and the 
Press,” “Massive Cooperation,” and “How 
To Conduct Studies of Local Govern- 
ment.” Each will feature a board of 
knowledgeable and nationally known ex- 
perts in the fields under discussion. 

The third general session, that same 
afternoon, will be devoted to adoption 
of resolutions, changes in the associa- 
tion’s policy statement, the American 
county platform, and the election of 
officers and directors. 

Following a custom started last year 
at the association's 22d annual confer- 
ence in Portland, Oreg., Federal officials 
responsible for administering grants-in- 
aid and other U.S. programs of direct 
concern to localities are at the confer- 
ence. They are answering questions 
concerning their programs and are giy- 
ing personal advice and afford personal 
contact, for the county officials have 
from year to year to meet with the Fed- 
eral officials responsible for many of 
these programs. 

During the meeting the three affiliated 
functional groups, the National Associa- 
tion of County Recorders and Clerks, the 
National Association of Engineers, and 
the National Association of County 
Treasurers and Finance Officers, as well 
as the State Association Executives, are 
holding separate programs within the 
framework of the NACO meeting. An- 
other fast-growing group within the na- 
tional organization, the County Execu- 
tives, will be informally organized dur- 
ing the conference. Some State associa- 
tions are holding breakfasts and other 
functions on their own. 

Each of NACO's nine standing commit- 
tees are meeting during the conference. 
They are hearing leading Federal and 
other authorities within their areas of 
concern and are passing on policy state- 
ments for consideration by the mem- 
bership. 

I know that Members of the Congress 
will be pleased to know that these county 
Officials, their constituents from over 
this great Nation of ours, are holding 
this meeting to help improve county goy- 
ernment, exchange ideas, and to render 
a greater service to their people. 
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A Bill To Insure an Adequate Return on 
Social Security Trust Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 8407, a bill to re- 
move the Secretary of the Treasury as 
managing trustee of the social security 
trust funds, and to substitute for him a 
person without conflicting interests; and 
to require a return on the socia! security 
trust funds as near as possible to the re- 
turn being realized by regular investors 
in U.S. Government securities. 

The old age and survivors insurance 
trust, and the Federal disability insur- 
ance trust, have been built up over the 
years since 1936 by the contributors of 
employees and their employers. As of 
May 31, 1959, the funds had assets of 
$20.4 billion, all of it invested, by law, 
in U.S. securities. Of this $20.4 billion, 
$3.2 billion are in assorted notes and 
bonds of public issues, whereas $17.2 bil- 
lion are in so-called “special obligations.” 

The $17.2 billion of special obligations 
earned an average interest rate of only 
2.556 percent as of May 1959. On the 
other hand, the average yield on market- 
able U.S. bonds for May 1959, was 4.08 
percent, This means that the social se- 
curity funds were and are being forced to 
accept a return of 1.53 percent less than 
they would have received if their inyest- 
ing trustees had been obtaining in the 
long-term U.S. securities market the 
going rate of return. At this rate, the 
participants in the social security funds 
will lose more than $260 million worth of 
interest in this year alone. In some de- 
gree this has been going on since 1953, 
when money first started to get tight, 
and the interest rate on U.S. securi- 
ties began to climb. Unless checked by 
Congress, this shortchanging of the old 
folks will continue. 

The interest yield is an important part 
of the total of the social security funds. 
The official publication, “Social Security 
Financing,” by Ida C. Merriam, published 
by the Social Security Administration in 
1952, assumed that “ultimately roughly 
one-third of benefit outlays will be met by 
interest earnings“ page 41. 

This interest, compounded, is what 
keeps the fund actuarially sound. To- 
gether with current contributions, it is 
necessary to pay retirement benefits, aids 
to widows and dependents, and disability 
benefits. To the extent that the fund is 
depleted because its managers accept less 
than the going rate of interest for U.S. 
securities, extensions of benefits, both in 
amounts and in coverage, that would 
otherwise be possible consistent with ac- 
tuarial soundness, are prevented. : 

The history of social security legisla- 
tion reveals how this shortchanging of 
participants has come about. Under the 
original Social Security Act of 1935, the 
social security funds drew interest at the 
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rate of not less than 3 percent a year, 
which was perfectly fair to the partici- 
pants, since 3 percent was above the 
going long-term rate of interest. 

In 1939, the present trust fund man- 
agreement was set up, consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as managing 
trustee, together with the Secretary of 
the Labor and the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board—later the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
1939 act also authorized the investment 
of the social security funds in any U.S. 
marketable securities, and also in spe- 
cial obligations, which were to bear inter- 
est at a rate equal to the average coupon 
rate of interest on the entire national 
debt. In 1956 came a slight amend- 
ment, changing the rate on special obli- 
gations to the average coupon rate on 
Obligations of 5 years and over. This 
result in the inadequate 2.556-percent 
yield, now that yields of old outstand- 
ing U.S. bonds greatly exceed their cou- 
pon rate. 

The present $17.2 billion holdings, of 
Special obligations is almost three- 
fourths concentrated in certificates or 
notes callable in this year, 1959—a total 
of $12,374,300,000. $4,825 million are in 
bonds callable in 1963. The average re- 
turn on the entire $17.2 billion, as I have 
indicated, is 2.556 percent. 

To make the Secretary of the Treasury 
Managing trustee of the social security 
funds as Congress has done, is to place 
him, as trustee, in an impossible conflict- 
of-interest situation. He is being made 
to serve two masters, which no man, 
Particularly a trustee, can do. 

As guardian of the social security trust 
funds, he and his cotrustee are duty 
bound to invest that money in U.S. se- 
Curities so as to yield the highest possible 
return consistent with sensible admin- 
istration. There is nothing in the law 
which requires the trustees to buy 2.556 
Percent special obligations, rather than 
Outstanding U.S. securities yielding 4½ 
Percent or more. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, his duty 
is to administer the national debt at the 
least possible cost to the taxpayer. Here 
arises a square conflict—in this year a 
$260-million conflict. 

Under the Treasury-Federal Reserve 
debt-management policies of the last few 
years, most holders of the national debt 
have never had it so good. Banks have 
Made record-breaking profits out of their 
holdings of U.S. securities, Institutional 
and individual investors have likewise 
profited very substantially. For exam- 
ple, within the last few weeks the Treas- 
ury had to pay investors 4.728 percent for 
1-year money. 3 

But the joke—and it is £ wry one—is 
on the old folks. While other money 
lenders were getting 4.728 percent for a 
1-year loan to the Treasury, the social 
Security funds were compelled to struggle 
along on 2.556 percent. 

Last January the Treasury issued a 
2l-year 4-percent bond. If you or I, 
Mr. Speaker, had been trustees of the 
Social security funds, surveying our 
Portfolio yielding only 2.556 percent, we 
Would have jumped to invest hundreds of 
Millions in this 4-percent issue. Instead, 
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the Treasury allowed the funds to pur- 


chase only $18 million. 

The law of trusts is clear that a trus- 
tee must use the utmost care to invest 
trust property in the most productive 
manner possible without risking the loss 
of principal—Scott, “The Law of Trusts,” 
22d edition, volume III, section 277. 
Where trustees permitted money owing 
them by a corporation of which they 
were directors and officers to remain un- 
paid, they were held personally charge- 
able with the loss to the trust—Matter of 
Keane (95 Misc. 25, 160 N.Y. Supp. 200 
(1916) ). 

Where the trustee lent trust funds to a 
corporation of which he was president, 
which later failed, he was held liable for 
the resulting loss. Humpa v. Hedstrom 
(345 Ul. App. 289, 102 N.E. 2d 686 (1951)). 
See also In Sparks Estate (328 Pa. 384, 
196 Atl. 48) ; In Matter of Whitmore (172 
Mise. 277, 15 N.Y.S. 2d (1930)); Par- 
sons v. Wysor (180 Va. 84, 21 S.E. 2d 753 
(1942)); Carrier v. Carrier (226 N.Y. 114, 
712, 123 N.E. 135, 858 (1919)). 

I am not suggesting that Secretary 
Anderson should have to restore to the 
social security funds the $260 million or 
so which will be lost this year to partici- 
pants because of his failure to obtain 
for his beneficiaries the same yield on 
U.S. securities which other trustees are 
obtaining for their beneficiaries. I am 
suggesting that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be removed from his 
conflict-of-interest situation. To this 
end, H.R. 8407 removes the Secretary of 
the Treasury as managing trustee of the 
fund, and instead provides for the selec- 
tion of the managing trustee by the two 
other trustees, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The bill further provides that the re- 
constituted Board of Trustees shall 
within 4 months submit to Congress a 
comprehensive report, including recom- 
mendations for changes in the law, 
whereby the interest yield on social se- 
curity funds “can be made most nearly 
equal to the yield earned by private in- 
vestors of insurance funds from invest- 
ments in securities of or guaranteed by 
the United States.” Last January the 
Advisory Council on Social Security fi- 
nancing recommended that special ob- 
ligations should have a yield equal to 
that of outstanding U.S. 5-year obliga- 
tions—currently above 4 percent. This 
would be a vast improvement over the 
present yield on special obligations. 
Even this new rate, however, may be 
inadequate in view of the callable char- 
acter of special obligations. And the 
Treasury, it should be noted, opposes 
the advisory council’s recommendations. 

To prevent Congress to act intelli- 
gently we need this advice of a managing 
trustee without a conflict of interest. 

H.R. 8407 specifies that the managing 
trustee, in addition to not having any 
conflicting interests, shall be a person 
of recognized integrity, and shall have a 
thorough knowledge of the insurance 
program established by this title and its 
problems. Surely there are numerous 
able Americans who could act as man- 
aging trustee. 

The text of HR. 8407 follows: 
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A bill to amend title IT of the Social Se- 
curity Act to change the composition of 
the Board of Trustees of the Social Secu- 
rity Trust Funds, and to require a compre- 
hensive report to the Congress with respect 
to the investment of such Funds 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America assembled, That (a) section 201(c) 

of the Social Security Act is amended by 

striking out the first two sentences and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “With 
respect to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 

Insurance Trust Fund and the Federal Disa- 

bility Insurance Trust Fund (hereinafter in 

this title called the “Trust Funds’), there is 
hereby created a body to be known as the 

Board of Trustees of the Trust Funds (here- 

inafter in this title called the ‘Board of 

Trustees’), which Board of Trustees shall 

be composed of the Secretary of Labor, ex 

officio, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, ex officio, and a third member 
who shall be selected jointly by such two 

Secretaries in the manner provided in sub- 

section (i) and shall be the Managing Trus- 

tee of the Board of Trustees (hereinafter in 
this title called the Managing Trustee’) .” 

(b) Section 201 of such Act ts 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(1) (1) the Managing Trustee shall be se- 
lected from among individuals in private life 
who are persons of recognized integrity, and 
shall have a thorough knowledge of the in- 
surance program established by this title and 
its problems, with no conflicting interests 
which would hinder the performance of dis- 
interested public service either in the invest- 
ment of the Trust Funds or in the other 
functions and duties vested in the Managing 
‘Trustee. 

“(2) The term of office of the Managing 
Trustee shall be four years. 

“(8) The Managing Trustee shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $100 a day for 
each day he is actually engaged in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act, 
and shall in addition be reimbursed for the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
him in the performance of his duties. 

“(4) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall make available to the 
Managing Trustee, from the personnel, fa- 
cilities, and services of his Department, such 
secretarial, clerical, technical, and other 
assistance, and such information and data, 
as may be necessary or appropriate to the 
performance of the duties of the Managing 
Trustee.” 

Src. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
201(g)(1) of the Social Security Act ts 
amended by striking out “estimated by him 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof “esti- 
mated and certified to him by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of the Treasury”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 201(g) 
(2) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“estimated by him“ and Inserting in lieu 
thereof “estimated and certified to him by 
the Secretary of the Treasury”. 

(c) Section 205(i) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “through the Fiscal Service 
of the Treasury Department,“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “in such manner as may be 
appropriate”. 

(d) Section 218(h)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “through the Fiscal 
Service of the Treasury Department” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “in such manner 
as may be appropriate”. 

Src. 3. Upon the selection of the Managing 
Trustee of the Board of Trustees pf the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Federal Disability Trust Fund 
under section 201(c) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by the first section of this Act 
which shall be accomplished within thirty 
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days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Board of Trustees as constituted 
under such section as so amended shall as- 
sume, continue, and carry out all of the 
functions and duties which were being per- 
formed by the Board of Trustees as con- 
stituted before such amendment, and the 
Managing Trustee so selected shall assume, 
continue, and carry out all of the functions 
and duties which were being performed by 
the Managing Trustee provided for by such 
section as in effect before such amendment, 
Sec. 4. Within four months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Board of 
Trustees provided for by section 201(c) of 
the Social Security Act as amended by the 
first section of this Act shall submit to the 
Congress a comprehensive report, including 
its recommendations for changes in the law, 
with respect to the investment of the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, with particular reference to the 
ways in which the interest yleld to such 
Funds can be made most nearly equal to the 
yield earned by private investors of insur- 
ance funds from investments in securities 
of or guaranteed by the United States. Such 
report shall include recommendations on 
the maturity of obligations subscribed by or 
issued to such Trust Funds; the proportion 
of such Funds which should be held in short- 
term obligations; the relative desirability of 
subscription to public issues of securities to 
the Trust Funds or to special issues of such 
securities; the desirability of establishing a 
statutory minimum interest rate on special 
issues of obligations to such Trust Funds; 
and any other matters deemed by the Board 
of Trustees to be appropriate or relevant. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from. Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U: S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
7 — e (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b., SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 4 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p, m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed In the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript. of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
Will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 5 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed In two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the procecdings. 


Tribute to Weldon Tabor, of Quanah, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


a Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ent, aside from the standards of good- 
moe economics, the development of ef- 
€ctive and realistic farm programs is 
Portant to us in one other way—the 
Preservation of the family-size farm. 
re is no better example of what life 
thas farm can mean for a young man 
the case of Weldon Tabor, of 
by Tex. Weldon has been selected 
tt the Texas Future Farmers Associa- 
on as its outstanding Lone Star 
Barmer. I ask unanimous consent to 
ve printed in the Appendix of the 
Mo. RD an editorial from the Dallas 
erting News of July 18, outlining the 
tent of Weldon Tabor's achievements. 
Was ere being no objection, the editorial 
as 1 Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ollows: 
Tor FUTURE FARMER 
3 Who lament that ambitious youths 
the tiene from the farms and ranches to 
Of the €s haven't looked in on a convention 
There Texas Future Farmers Association. 
trained they could find several thousand 


youths whose ambition is to stay on 
quand and to increase its yield, 

Q ical is young Weldon Tabor, son of a 
hag ranch family. Still a student, he 
And wh Hampshire swine, range heifers 
acres = on his own. He has leased 1,900 
Santa rangeland, bought 12 registered 
tented 1 dis heifers and a bull and 
alread 70 acres for wheat. With holdings 
Plans Ao valued at more than $11,000, he 
Pletes a return to ranching after he com- 

College course. 

Tabor Future Farmers have named Weldon 
Likely 8 bre Lone Star Farmer. 
In the Yours then earing more about him 


. 


Oregon Shakespearean Festival Opens 
Centennial Event on New Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


N OF OREGON 
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than’ ER. Mr. President, 
bane jill be no cannon salites or brass 
Ope yd 85 pee will mark the 
and most important 

Popular features of DARRE cen- 
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tennial year celebration. This is the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival in Ash- 
land, a small community near the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon border. 

The Oregon Shakespearean Festival, 
which is one of the few such events in the 
world with a record of having produced 
all 37 Shakespearean plays, will celebrate 
Oregon's 100th birthday and its own 24th 
year by opening on a new stage, modeled 
after the Fortune Theater of 1599. 

The dedicated people of Ashland and 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival, led 
by Founder and Director Angus Bowmer, 
deserve much credit for this outstand- 
ing annual contribution to Elizabethan 
drama, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article by Dorothy Nichols from the 
Sunday New York Times of July 26, 1959, 
entitled New Stage for Shakespeare in 
Oregon,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, together with an editorial 
from the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 
of June 18, 1959, entitled “Will Would 
Like It.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 26, 1959] 
New Srace ror SHAKESPEARE IN OREGON 
(By Dorothy Nichols) 

ASHLAND, Orec.—The Oregon Shakespear- 
ean Festival here, dedicated to the produc- 
tion of the playwright in the form for which 
he wrote—swift, continuous action—will have 
a new Elizabethan stage this summer. In 
its 19th season the festival successfully faced 
a $275,000 fund-raising campaign. A grant 
of $10,000 from the Ford Foundation to 
Angus Bowmer, founder and director, has 
made it possible to bring back many of the 
festival's finest actors. 

The opening play, “Twelfth Night,” on 
Tuesday, will be preceded by an Elizabethan- 
style masque in honor of Oregon's centen- 
nial. A visitor can stay 4 days and see four 
plays. With the other three, “King John.“ 
“Measure for Measure,” and “Anthony and 
Cleopatra” in rotation, the plays will run 
through September 5. 

GOOD AUDIENCES 


Ashland Is now one of the few places in 
the world where the complete Shakespeare 
canon of 37 plays has been produced. The 
festival has maintained itself without sub- 
sidy, on admissions and private gifts. Last 
summer it attracted close to 30,000 spectators, 
yet the setting is a small town just over the 
border from northern California, a long day's 
drive each way from centers of population, 
Portland and San Francisco. 

The festival has resisted the temptation 
of big names; its actors are young, drawn 
largely from college faculties and graduate 
students; some go on to careers in the the- 
ater, or teach and direct, spreading the Ash- 
land ideal. 

The stage at Ashland, built to the specifica- 
tions of the Fortune Theater of 1599, with its 
many playing areas, upper inner, inner be- 
low, balcony, and curtained center, permits 
the original rush of action when plot was 
the element that held the audience, and, what 
we now revere, poetry and character were 


extras. On this stage there are no breaks in 
action; one scene begins as another ends. 
Everything falls into place; the abrupt shifts 
of mood, comedy relief, soliloquies, proces- 
sions, battles. 

The histories, in heraldic costuming, have 
been Ashland’s most consistent artistic 
achievement. In these authentic produc- 
tions the evolution of Shakespeare’s form 
comes clear; from the juxtaposition of vio- 
lent comedy with violent tragedy in Falstaff 
and Hotspur, to the emerging theme drama 
of the second “Henry IV.“ “King John“ this 
season is the first of the chronicle plays to 
be repeated. 

Except for the chronicle plays, Ashland 
permits a latitude in costuming only from 
Tudor to James. The stage is bare; the cos- 
tumes make the color. But even in “A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” this becomes an 
advantage, for the focus was on the poetry, 
the true scene painting in Shakespeare. 


FESTIVAL FOUNDER 


The festival was founded in 1935 by Angus 
Bowmer of Southern Oregon College. On 
a bluff overlooking a canyon park which 
opens out of the town plaza, there was a 
walled oval left from chautauqua days, 
Here the theater was built and audiences 
sit under the stars—even through occasional 
thunderstorms. By day Ashland is any 
small town, though in Lithia Park visitors 
will be reading the evening's play by the 
pond with the Avon swans, and madrigals 
may float down from rehearsals in the the- 
ater on the bluff above. 

The actors, who have been unpaid except 
for 15 scholarships, come recommended from 
every part of the United States. Nearly 500 
applications were received this year from 
all over the world. Scholarship is taught 
from a theater point of view in the affiliated 
Institute of Renaissance studies. Eliza- 
bethan dances and music are part of the 
spectacle and the dueling is expert. 

With no tailoring to fit stars, without 
novelty angles of period or imposed inter- 
pretation, productions at Ashland, the less 
successful as well as the most impressive, 
have a way of lighting up some special value; 
each one illumines Shakespeare's form and 
intent. 

[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune, 
June 18, 1959] 


Wu. Wovrp Like Ir 


If advance signs are any criteria, the 1959 
season of the Oregon Shakesperean Festival 
is going to be the best one in its 24-year 
history. 

The big new stage house is nearing com- 
pletion, and is recognizable for what it will 
be opening night, July 28, despite the litter 
and debris of construction still surrounding 
it. 

It is an impressive structure, and a credit 
to its designer, architect, and builders—to 
say nothing of the thousands of people who 
gave generously so that it might become a 
reality. 

The grounds haye been changed consider- 
ably, but with taste and good sense. For 
instance, the tiers of seats in the rear are 
on a much sharper rise than before, making 
them far better for viewing and acoustical 
ee than the former somewhat flat seat 

WI. 

The greensward in the rear is slightly 
smaller in area than In past years, but still 
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will be ample for the preperformance enter- 
tainment, New, attractive booths, bullt in 
the Tudor manner, will add to the rear-area 
atmosphere. 

The two big light poles, which in the past 
stood amidst the seats and blocked the 
view. of many patrons, are being removed. 
They will be replaced by light towers off 
to the side. (It is hoped this will be a 
temporary expedient; it is planned, even- 
tually, to haye all the nonstage lighting 
come from the new control booth in the 
rear.) 

The new stage itself towers higher than 
the old one. And (at least to the untutored 
eye) it appears to capture the spirit of the 
Elizabethan age better than did the former 
stage. 

The technical crew members are certain 
that it will be far more flexible and usable 
and convenient, thus adding to the excel- 
lence of the plays, not only through its own 
presence, but by improved technical facilities, 

By opening night, landscaping will be 
completed, lighting in place, and, barring a 
few last-minute bobbles (which insist on 
plaguing any theatrical opening, new stage 
or not), it will open impressively and on 
time. 

(Parenthetically, and in a thoroughly 
practical vein, It should be mentioned that 
for the first time the theater will be equipped 
with tollet facilities. This has been a much- 
complained-about deficiency.) 

Complementing the physical plant, the 
festival has assembled for this year what may 
well be—should be—the best acting com- 
pany ever. 

Special grants from the Ford Foundation 
and the Oregon Centennial Commission have 
made it possible to arrange for the return of 
a number of actors and actresses who have 
been favorites in past years—men and women 
who have accumulated experience not only 
in Ashland but in all parts of the United 
States and Europe. 

These, together with the finest young 
talents of actors, new to the festival, and 
with the veteran direction of Angus Bowmer 
and James Sandoe, and the untested but 
promising directing of Richard Risso, 
promise good things. 

The festival production is a tremendous 
undertaking—one which cannot be entirely 
grasped except by watching the behind-the- 
scenes work, and the organizational and 
planning work which goes on the year 
around, as well as the show Itself. 

Tt involves the trained skills of hundreds 
of people in dozens of different flelds. Much 
of it is performed by volunteers, and more 
by people who do their jobs more for the love 
of it, and for the experience, than for the 
small financial returns they receive, 

It was more than interesting, it was to a 
degree inspiring, the other night during the 
casting dinner, to watch the faces of the 
young company—most of them in their early 
twenties—as they renewed acquaintances, or 
made new ones, or animatedly discussed 
previous festivals, or the forthcoming one. 

One could sense excitement, anticipation, 
veiled worries, and determination as they 
faced this new summer adventure. 

How the directors can take their young 
casts and, in little more than a month, turn 
them from an assortment of individuallsts 
(many of them quite obviously noncon- 
formists) into an integrated, trained, dis- 
ciplined, and polished acting company, is 
beyond the comprehension of the mere by- 
stander. 

But do it they do. 

Tensions and problems will mount be- 
tween now and opening night; differences of 
opinion, arguments, disputes will arise and 
be settled. Linés will be memorized, actions 
drilled, technical problems solved. 
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And, on opening night, following the 
festive dinner in the park, the 19th session 
will begin with color, pageantry and ex- 
citement. 

Willam Shakespeare should be around to 
see it, He'd approve. 


Education: Instrument of National 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of an 
address by John A. Hannah, president 
of Michigan State University, at the 
commencement of the National War 
College dnd Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces on June 9, 1959. In his 
remarks, President Hannah stresses the 
important need for an educational sys- 
tem adequate to serve as an effective 
instrument of national policy to meet 
the challenge of Soviet Russia. 

The address follows: 


EDUCATION: INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL 
Poticy 


(Address by John A. Hannah, president, 
Michigan State University, commence- 
ment of National War College and Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, June 
9, 1959) 

General Harrold, General Mundy, gradu- 
ates of the National War College, and of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, la- 
dies, and gentlemen, let me begin by ex- 
tending congratulations to the members of 
these graduating classes of the National War 
College and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, not so much upon completing 
the rigorous courses of study successfully 
as for being qualified. to undergo this inten- 
sive training. You are men who give every 
promise of attaining important positions of 
leadership entailing heavy responsibility in 
the years ahead. You will have this Nation's 
security in your keeping, and you well de- 
serve our confidence and our prayers. 

This is an appropriate occasion to repeat 
what I have sald many times: On the basis 
of by relatively brief experience in the De- 
partment of Defense and other agencies of 
Government, I believe that the American 
people are greatly fortunate in the integrity, 
intelligence, and devotion of those who serve 
them in positions of trust, in both the mili- 
tary and civilian professions. Most of these 
men could leave the service of their country 
tomorrow and find employment in business 
and industry, in colleges and universities, 
in the professions and vocations. They 
would receive far more by way of material 
rewards in their services than they now re- 
ceive or can hope to receive in the future. 
That they remain in their country’s service 
speaks more eloquently than can I of their 
sense of values and their dedication to the 
welfare of their fellow citizens. Gentlemen, 
I wish you well in all the years to come. 

Since the purpose of these colleges is to 
enrich the educational background and ex- 
perience of specialists in the military and 
civilian services, it seems appropriate on this 
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occasion to discussion education as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

Not many of us consider education in this 
role. There is good reason for real con- 
cern because many of our political leaders 
and others in positions of great influence 
seemingly fail to recognize the fundamental 
importance of education to the preservation 
of our system of government. And because 
they fail, the general public falls to sense 
its importance. Lipservice is paid in plenty 
to education, but it is painfully clear that 
education does not receive, and that our 
educational institutions do not receive, the 
consideration and respect their importance 
to our national well-being deserves. 

Thanks to Soviet Russia's recent alarming 
advances in scientific and technological 
fields, and its less startling but no less se- 
rious economic and political inroads, there 
has been a partial awakening to some basic 
truths which once were plain to us as & 
people, but that have been obscured in re- 
cent years by indifference and preoccupation 
with other matters. 

One of these truths is that education 1s, 
and long has been, a primary instrument of 
national policy to atain our stated goals 8&5 
a free people. We find this set forth in 
a hundred documents—the Ordinance of 
1787 creating the Northwest Territory con- 
tains these words: “Religion, morality, and 
knoweldge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools, 
and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged”; in the Morrill Act, creating 
the land-grant colleges and universities; in 
the constitutions of our States; and in the 
charters of scores of private colleges. We 
find it set forth in the writings of Jeffer- 
son and a long succession of national leaders. 

In all of these source materials, we find 
plain evidence that schools, colleges, and 
the means of education were to be encour 
aged that the American people might work 
out their rightful destiny. 

Education was to be used, first, to pre, 
pare for the wise and proper exercise of 
their roles as citizens in a democracy where 
the vote of the unlettered was to count for 
just as much as the vote of the doctor 
philosophy. The founders of our coun 
had confidence in the judgment of the com- 
mon people, but they understood full well 
that such judgment would have to be an 
informal Judgment, else the system of gor. 
ernment they had laid down simply would 
not work. They understood that in pre- 
paring to give the vote to all they 
taking a calculated risk, but they knew 
that only by giving each man his say could 
they insure that political stability which 
has ben one of our great strengths as 
nation. 

Education was to be used, second, to insure 
that equality asserted in the Declaration ot 
Independence, because political equali 
would be only a mockery unless there 
equality of oportunity as well. They in- 
tended, through education, to give every man 
an chance to better his lot in life! 
they intended, through education, to remove 
the artificial barriers of birth, and wealth. 
and privilege which fenced in those of 10 
rank in the Old World they know so wen, 
They intended, in short, to provide for 
mobility—to make it possible for a man t? 
rise or to fall acording to his own talents 
and ambitions, and willingness to work. 

That they planned wisely and well is at 
tested by the position of eminence to wh! 
our country has risen among the nations 
the world. Political stability and x 
mobility are the warp and woof of our 2% 
tional being, and education is the loom 
which it is woven. ast 

Another basic fact of which we are J 
becoming fully aware is that Soviet R 
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has deliberately set out to us in 
education. Reading our history coldly and 
analytically, their leaders came to the con- 
clusion years ago that they could not hope 
to challenge us successfully in any field un- 
less they could first match and then excel 
us in education, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. This they determined to do 
and they were away to a flying start before 
We even realized that we were in a race. 
A fact of which we have not yet become 
aware is that in our struggle with So- 
Viet communism, the outecme will depend 
not as much upon weapons systems as upon 
educational systems. 
this new contest of strength and will, 
the short-sighted have urged that we adopt 
Salient features of the Russian system, 
— icularly its heayy emphasis upon science 

% ly directed study. They would throw 

Way the educational system that has served 
— šo well and set up in its place an imitation 

the Russian system. 
There are some features of the Russian 

8 which recommend themselves to edu- 

i The salaries paid to college profes- 
» the respect paid to them, the social 
Tenn accorded to them, for example. But 
ad w of no responsible qualified critic who 
VOcates that a system intended to serve 
needs of a monolithic political and eco- 
afr dictatorship would serve the needs of 
m people. 
nA thls crisis, we must adapt our system 
to 7055 needs of today and tomorrow, not turn 
To bria imitation of the Soviets. 
tem my way of thinking, an educational sys- 
ment af ate to serve as an effective instru- 
senti ot national policy would have these es- 
1 Te Characteristics: 

Be t would place increasing stress upon 
tonayPment of greater professional and voca- 
Scien, competency in all fields, not just 

2 2 and technology alone: 
It would encourage a far better under- 
e got the peopie of other lands, in- 

8 knowledge of their languages and 

of tion of their cultures; 

Unites Would stimulate greater pride in the 
Stands States and the principles for which it 
e and greater loyalty and devotion to 
4 Breat Western traditions; 

bie p t would aim to toughen our young peo- 
triala yaically, mentally, and morally, for the 
and 
ens in 

. And 
quali 


no 


F 
$ 
p 
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most importantly, it would be open 
aad to all who could benefit, at little or 
Whe to the individual. 
AT We will face up to the urgent 
tem ty to develop such an educational sys- 
it w One much like it, and pay the price 
painta Cost, remains to be seen. But it 18 
th ¥ Clear that we cannot hope to meet 
Policing enge of Soviet Russia with today's 
hia} tern facilities; they simply are not 
Th the task. 
watie is ample evidence that we can afford 
Tn 19 thao cost. Consider Just this alone: 
a lite," ernment at all levels expended 
— Over $14 billion on education ‘That 
bulion on; the American people spent $13.8 
at State ne cTeation, and another $5.3 billion 
and private liquor stores. 
t us turn briefly to an examina- 
acai Concrete example of the use of 
n as an instrument of national policy 


ternational affairs, 
“story is sure to single out as one of 
remarkable developments in the 


rerources po ican money, goods, and human 
Parts or p Belp struggling nations in all 
to the goe World. Discounting self-interest 
Wealth Totes, this ow of American 

Certain to be counted as a gesture 


technology, its long school hours, its 
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of human consideration for the needs of 
others beyond all comparison. 

American universities are rightfully proud 
of the contributions they have made in the 
technical assistance phases of this vast pro- 
gram. The sums of money involved in their 
activities are small by comparison with the 
total investment, but the potential dividends 
are tremendous. 

The secret of their success, it seems to 
me, lies in the fact that their efforts are di- 
rected at the heart of the problem, which ts 
how to help other peoples in other lands 
achieve richer and fuller lives for themselyes. 
The offensive of the universities has been 
aimed at the historic enemies of mankind: 
Hunger, disease, and ignorance. They have 
been welcomed in foreign lands because their 
motives have not been suspect, and therein 
lies their tremendous potential for good. It 
is difficult to suspect the motives of a man 
who comes to teach you how to grow more 
rice, how to eliminate malaria, how to read 
and write your native tongue. To the com- 
mon man—and it is to millions of common 
men that we must direct our appeal—elec- 
tric power, steel plows, and penicillin count 
for more than planes and tanks and artillery. 

With no intention of being critical of 
military aid, it is interesting to speculate 
what the results would have been had we di- 
verted some of the billions expended on mili- 
tary material and training to activities 
touching the lives of ordinary people more 
closely. I refer to such activities as indus- 
trial production, those stimulating the for- 
mation of capital, and above all, educational 
programs to utilize the knowledge and intel- 
ligence of native peoples in developing the 
agricultural and industrial potential of their 
own countries. 

Many of you members of these graduating 
classes will at times in the future be sta- 
tioned at posts in lands in which programs 
of technical assistance are being carried on 
along with programs of military aid and as- 
sistance. In my opinion, it is absolutely es- 
sential that you understand the relationships 
between them. 

Gentlemen, military security is not and 
cannot be our final objective, at home or 
abroad. This is not the road to world peace. 
Military security is a first prerequisite to 
peace in a world such as that in which we 
live today, to be sure, But an invulnerable 
defense can never be more than the wall 
behind which we seek to bring about those 
conditions which are the ingredients of peace. 

The role of the military in those foreign 
lands is to help the native governments and 
their peoples to bulld a military force with 
which they can defend themselves. The 
role of the technical assistance programs, in 
which education plays a leading part, 18 to 
help the native governments and their peo- 
ples rid themselves of the unfair handi- 
caps under which they struggle in far too 
many instances. Intolerance, ignorance, 
disease, hunger, and rigid caste systems have 
for far too long weighed down upon the 
bodies, minds, and spirits of millions upon 
millions of our fellow men. To talk to them 
of democracy and freedom is to talk of 
things beyond their interest or comprehen- 
sion, But offer to show them how they can 
stand upright Uke men, and look up to- 
ward the stars rather than down into the 
mud, and we will find ears eager to Listen, 
minds eager to learn, spirits ready to meet 
in harmony with our own. These things 
education can do. 

This is not to say that education—at least 
formal education—is the panacea for all so- 
cial, economic, and political ills. It would 
be naive so to claim. It is a powerful force, 
but not all-powerful. 
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Despite all that education has done for the 
American people, we still have economic, 
social, and political inequality and injus- 
tice in the United States, and formal edu- 
cation alone cannot possibly effect their 
eradication. But education considered 
broadly as any change for the better in the 
mind and spirit of an individual is the key 
to the solution of these problems, and many 
social intrumentalities other than schools 
and colleges participate In education of this 
kind, 

For example, in education in this broad 
sense lies our greatest hope for the elimina- 
tion of those violations of fundamental 
civil rights based om race, creed, or na- 
tional origin which handicap us so griev- 
ously in our relationships with the people of 
so many other countries. 

This is a matter of the utmost’ seriousness 
in the development and implementation of 
national policy in international affairs, It 
must be remembered that roughly one-third 
of the peoples of the world are not now 
firmly allied with either the Communist 
bloc or with those nations who stand with 
us as examplars of freedom and democracy. 

The struggle between these two opposing 
forces could be lost on the battlefield, but 
it will never be won there. It will be won 
in the hearts and minds of millions of men 
and women who are nonwhites, and for 
whom differences in skin color constitute 
the single greatest barrier to rapproachment 
with what we call the free world. They 
hold the balance of power, and they look 
with mingled emotion upon ali efforts to 
win their adherence and loyalty. They lis- 
ten to what we say about equality and jus- 
tice and the dignity of the individual, they 
look at Little Rock and Poplarville and at 
the crowded slums of our great northern 
cities, and at many kinds of discrimination 
everywhere. They listen, they look, they 
ponder—and they wait to see whether we 
will practice what we preach. 

The terrible necessity to effect what Is a 
minor social revolution under the pressure of 
time and in the spotlight of world attention 
emphasizes more strongly than any words 
of mine that missiles, planes, atomic sub- 
marines, and moon satellites will not de- 
termine the ultimate destiny of mankind. 
In the end, all will be reduced to terms of 
human values, because human beings are 
all that really matter. 

They crave, and we can help them attain, 
security in the military sense; but that will 
not be enough. We must give them hope 
for better lives and confidence in their own 
ability to attain their legitimate goals. We 
must persuade them that their chances for 
success will be greater under the banner of 
peace and freedom than under the red flag 
of communism. 

A distinguished Filipino alumnus of 
Michigan State University wrote in a recent 
letter to me from Manila: 

“The distinctive feature of great nations 
is not their ability to behave well or righte- 
ously at all times, but their capacity to pro- 
duce greatness at a vital moment.” 

Many times in history, America has pro- 
duced greatness at a vital moment. The 
ability to do so has been one of our strengths 
as a people. 

This is such a moment in world history. 
Can we produce that evidence of greatness 
again? If we are to do so, then education 
must produce much of the leadership, much 
of the moral strength, most of the trained 
intelligence so necessary to the task. 

I conclude with the assertion that educa- 
tion Is, long has been, and must continue 
to be a primary instrument of national 
policy both at home and abroad if we are 
to attain our stated goals as a free people, 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
paradoxical aspect of one of this coun- 
try’s most pressing domestic problems, 
the farm program, is that the situation 
is apparently going to get worse before 
it gets better. 

While the Government continues to 
initiate new and expensive methods for 
reducing scandalous farm surpluses, 
technical aids, better fertilizers, and 
other advances in farming continue to 
produce greater and greater yields each 

ear. 

8 The extent of this serious problem is 
outlined in an editorial which appeared 
in the July 9 edition of the Nashua 
(N.H.) Telegraph, one of New Hamp- 
shire’s leading daily newspapers. I ask 
unanimous consent that this commen- 
tary be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DILEMMA 


Drive through many parts of the east, the 
Middle West and the plains States and you'll 
see golden wheat bending in the wind. It's 
a beautiful sight, captivating to the eye and 
suggestive of America’s rich, natural bounty. 

Yet there's a side that's not golden. This 
staple of our diet is grown today in such 
abundance that we cannot find outlet for it. 
Each passing year since World War II and 
its aftermath seems to heighten rather than 
ease the problem of surpluses. 

Nearly everything has been tried: restric- 
tive quotas, acreage limitations, special 
efforts to find foreign markets, rewards to 
farmers for putting land into a soil reserve. 

All those together have done little to re- 
duce the groaning, costly weight of excess 
output. 

Today the U.S, Government has more than 
$3 billion invested in wheat for which there 
is no immediate market. 

All assaults on the problem have been 
largely thwarted. To some extent the luck 
of the weather has been responsible. In 1958 
the crop benefited heavily from good weath- 
er, to reach bumper proportions. 

But a steadier factor is farmers’ increasing 
use of fertilizer and many other technical 
aids to boost their yield per acre. 

Acreage limits mean little in the end when 
farmers can apply a host of new techniques 
to get more wheat from a given patch of soil. 

Being in the business of trying to get the 
most from what they have, they cannot be 
blamed for maximizing their chances to earn 
a decent return from their land. But ac- 
ö this doesn't get rid of the prob - 

em. 

The blunt fact of the matter, plain to any- 
one who will read the long-range forecasts 
of the farm specialists, is that supply both 
in wheat and certain other major crops may 
continue to outrun demand for many years 
to come, 

Countless farmers have barely tapped the 


available technical reserve which could help 


lift their yields. As they dip in, output will 
rise, and rise again. 
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On top of this prospect, science is sure to 
go on bringing still newer technical advances 
which may be translated into still larger pro- 
duction gains. 

Everybody knows we haveadilemma. The 
problem is to learn how to live with it with- 
out producing for the storehouse, at im- 
mense charge to the taxpayer, 

Answers are not eyen dimly seen, 


Safety in Small Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, last 
Friday I invited the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial from the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal commenting 


on the economic motive underlying the 


efforts to completely repeal the provi- 
sions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act which exempt small coal mines from 
mandatory compliance with certain safe- 
ty recommendations. 

Subsequently, I read another editorial 
discussing the same subject in the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Times, another leading Ken- 
tucky newspaper, which I commend to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial, entitled “The Real 
Problem Behind Mr. Lewis“ Rhetoric,” 
published in the July 23, 1959, edition of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL PROBLEM BEHIND Mr. Lewis’ 

x RHETORIC 

“Widows and orphans are being created; 
death is coming to strong men before their 
time.“ 

The author of this cheerless observation 
was the venerable president of the United 
Mine Workers, John L. Lewis himself. If we 
are to believe him, the principal agent in 
creation of widows and orphans, and of cut- 
ting down strong men before their time, is 
Kentucky's gentle Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
COOPER. 

This is such a preposterous suggestion that 
it deserves closer observation, and closer ob- 
servation convinces us that Mr. Lewis, in fine 
form, was putting on a show. 

The occasion was a hearing by a Senate 
Labor Subcommittee on the subject of mine 
safety bills. The bill which Mr. Lewis favors 
would require mines employing fewer than 
15 miners underground to employ the same 
safety equipment that present law requires 
for mines employing more than 15 under- 
ground. Senator Coorrr has introduced a 
bill that would allow Federal inspectors to 
shut down any mine where danger is im- 
minent, but it would exempt the small mines 
from complying with certain safety pro- 
visions. 

MORTON BACKS COOPER 

Last week Senator Coorzr introduced a 
second bill, proposing a study of safety prob- 
lems in small coalfields. It was this on 
which Mr. Lewis turned his angriest glares. 
Obviously, he said it “is intended to delay 
longer any possible affirmative action by the 
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Congress—obviously it is designed to prevent 
this from becoming a political issue until 
after the next election.” Senator COOPER 
mildly retorted that he is interested in mine 
safety too, and that he introduced the safety 
study bill only after the subcommittee re- 
ported there was no authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Yesterday Senator Turuston B. Morton 
lined up with his Kentucky colleague, Sena- 
tor Cooper. He declared the biil Mr, Lewis 
favors would “inflict grave consequences on 
the small mining industry.” 

Small mines resemble big ones only in 
that they both produce coal. The small ones 
work small seams with hand labor, often on 
a family basis. The big ones work deep 
seams with powerful mechanical equipment. 
The big ones are efficient. The small ones 
are inefficient; often they are marginal as to 
profit. The big ones produce far more tons 
of coal per man-hour than the small ones. 

Because of these factors, the big mines can 
afford to pay higher wages—wages demanded 
by Mr, Lewis’ UMW—than the little mines. 
At the same time the little mines provide 
jobs for men who would be jobless if the 
mines were closed. Kentucky has about one- 
third of all the Nation’s coal mines employ- 
ing less than 15 miners. 

NEW JOBS: WHERE? 

Mr. Lewis gets on very well with operators 
of the big mines, which are solidly unionized. 
It is the little mines, where men would rather 
work for less money than go jobless, that 
UMW runs into trouble. One may only guess 
that Mr, Lewis would be well pleased to see 
the marginal mines shut down permanently, 
and all the working miners safely inside 
UMW. 

Indeed this would be fine except that it 
would take away the livelihood (admittedly 
not a very good livelihood) of hundreds of 
Kentucky miners. It might be argued that 
these men would find jobs elsewhere, but the 
miners themselves surely would want to 
know exactly where. The new jobs simply 
do not exist, certainly not in east Kentucky- 

Considering all this we must conclude that 
Senators Cooper and Morton are more in- 
terested in keeping men at work in Ken- 
tucky's small mines than they are in seeing 
these men cut down in their prime. 


Ike and Johnson Make Divided Govern- 
ment Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
many respects we are living through # 
very unusual period in American history. 
One of the most unique of the factors in- 
volved is that we have had a period of 
divided Government—with the Execu- 
tive under control of one political party 
and the Congress under control of an- 
other. 

For many decades, historians have 
predicted that such a period would mean 
a real debacle for the American form o 
government. They havesaid that it 
would not work. They have said that 
government would be paralyzed. 

But this Government has not been 
paralyzed under such circumstances. 
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This is largely due to the statesmanship 
and the determination of the Senate 
Majority leader, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
that this Government shall work. 

This situation was graphically illus- 
trated by the distinguished and percep- 
tive columnist, Roscoe Drummond. In a 
column on July 20, he said—and I 
quote—“But the historians will find, I 
am sure, that it is largely because of 
Lynpon JoHNson’s special brand of lead- 
ership that divided government is pro- 
ducing good legislative fruit.” Mr. 

ond went on to say that JoHN- 
Sox's great contribution during this un- 
Precedented period is that he is choosing 
to transact the public business” instead 
of seeking to make issues. 

I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 

‘ORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, July 20, 1959) 
IKE AND JOHNSON MAKE DIVIDED GOVERNMENT 
Š Work 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

We don't have to wait for the history books 
in order to render two important verdicts on 
an unprecedented period in our political his- 
tory—the second term of the Eisenhower 
Presidency and the second and third terms 
Of the Lynpon Jomnson Congress. 

4 years, from 1957 to 1961, are an 
Unprecedented period because we have been 
testing for the first time the effect of the 
&nti-third-term amendment upon the func- 

g of the Presidency. Never before has 

President been automatically on his way 
Out of office the day he was elected to his 
Second term. 

This 4-yeer period is also unprecedented 
because for the first time a President has 
Confronted through the entirety of his 

term with a Congress controlled by 
the Opposition—a Democratic Congress 
thrice elected with Increasing majorities dur- 
Na a Republican Presidency. It had never 

Ppened before. 

© unusual character of this period is 
den Pounded by the fact that both unprece- 
th ted circumstances—the first impact of 
enh “2d amendment and the continuous op- 
at u On-party control of Congress—occurred 

the same time. A 
way Predictions were for a political cold 

4nd a perilous legislative stalemate. 

And what has actually been happening— 

why? It seems to me already amply evl- 
ent that when the historians come to write 
history of 1957 to 1961 they will almost 


i, 


y agree: 
that That Dwight D. Eisenhower has proved 


& constitutionally lame duck President 
not have to limp to the exist of his 
term, that he can grow in power and 
Political: effectiveness, and that in so con- 
rutur g himself Mr. Eisenhower has helped 
è © Presidents faced with similar circum- 
* es. 
ute That, simultaneously, Democratic Sen- 
aided er LYNDON JoHNson—invaluably 
House , Speaker Sam Rarsuan of the 
- ageo has himself made an original, cour- 
us, and incalculable contribution to the 
et mung of divided government by in- 
Work upon making divided government 
comprara by setting the maximum area of 
ture Tomise between a Democratic Legisla- 
Jonn e an opposition party President. 
res W has had no precedent to work by; 
lieve ace his own precedents and I be- 
t history will call them good ones. 
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Mr. Eisenhower has said that it is “no 
bed of roses" dealing with an opposition party 
Congress. It is equally true that Senator 
Jonnson finds it no bed of roses“ dealing 
with an opposition party President, particu- 
larly since some of the thorniest patches 
are being planted by some Democrats, par- 
ticularly the Democratic national chairman, 
Paul Butler. 

But the historians will find I'm sure, that 
it is largely because of LYNDON JONHNSON's 
special brand of leadership that divided 
government is producing good legislative 
fruit. Senator JomNson has proved himself 
a constructive realist. He knows that Mr. 
Eisenhower won the Presidency, not Adlai 
Stevenson, and that Mr. Eisenhower's 9 mil- 
lion majority did not enthrone the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

It seems to me the difference between 
JouNson and Butler is that Butler wants to 
use divided government to make issues on 
which to try to win the White House next 
year and that JoHNSON wants to use di- 
vided government to get the best attainable 
legislation. The decision LYNDON JOHNSON 
faced was whether to paralyze the govern- 
ment or transact the public business. 

JoHNSON’s great contribution during this 
unprecedented period is that he ls choosing 
to transact the public business. 


Fire Prevention Funds for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
1957 over 5 million acres of forested 
public land in Alaska were destroyed by 
fire. This represented vast losses in 
natural resources, and in recognition of 
the need to do all possible to halt such 
a devastating force, the Congress appro- 
priated for the 1959 fiscal year an addi- 
tional $250,000 above the budget request 
of $387,900 to start a realistic and long- 
needed fire prevention program in 
Alaska. The fire loss last year was less 
than a million acres, 

The President’s budget this year went 
back to the wholly inadequate figure of 
$387,900. In the face of this inadequacy 
and because fires are again raging 
throughout many areas of Alaska, the 
Alaska delegation is seeking an addi- 
tional $250,000 in the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act for the 1960 fiscal 
year. If this money is not made avail- 
able, practically all the new program, 
inaugurated last year with the additional 
funds provided by the Congress, will 
cease. ; 

This problem is a grave concern to 
Alaskans and to many others outside 
Alaska who are familiar with the situa- 
tion. The gravity is related in an excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
July 26 issue of the Milwaukee Journal. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 26, 1959] 


EicnTy Percent or ALASKA'S FORESTS 
BURNED; LITTLE PROTECTION 

Forest fire losses in Alaska are staggering. 

The new State has some 125 million acres 
of forest land and nearly 80 percent of it has 
been burned over in the last 70 years, accord- 
ing to R. G. Lynch, of the Journal staff, who 
visited Alaska last year. 

Most of the timber burned is on Federal 
lands, so the loss is borne by the American 
public generally. But it is distant and few 
people feel the impact directly, so there is 
little protest or pressure to reduce this waste. 

Perhaps that is why Washington has been 
so niggardiy in approplrations for suppres- 
sion of forest fires in Alaska, In a dry sea- 
son, when lightning may start scores of 
serious fires simultaneously in remote, road- 
less areas, the small corps of firefighters is 
overwhelmed. For only 2 years have they 
had planes and smoke jumpers for effective 
operation but they are hopelessly too few 
and now there is danger that there won't 
be money to carry on. 

For next year the Budget Bureau rec- 
ommended only $387,900 for forest fire con- 
trol in interlor Alaska, writes Senator BART- 
LETT, Democrat, of Alaska. That's to protect 
125 million acres of forest and another 100 
million acres of open ranges where the fire 
control is most difficult, while Wisconsin 
spends around 61.8 million a year to protect 
16 million acres of quite accessible forest 
land. 

Supplemental funds are made available to 
meet costs of fighting Alaska forest fires 
when emergencies actually arise. But lack 
of adequate specific appropriation prevents 
training the professional crews and acquir- 
ing suitable equipment in advance, to pre- 
vent emergencies or to cope with them effi- 
ciently if they cannot be prevented. 

Here is an example apparently of very 
shortsighted efforts at economy in d 
with a situation that doesn't generate great 
political pressure. If the same situation 
prevailed in one of our populous States it 
wouldn't be tolerated, and should not be tol- 
erated in our 49th and biggest State, 


More Waste in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
fine editorial published in the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, on Sunday, July 
26, 1959, entitled “More Waste in Foreign 
Aid.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
July 26, 1959] 
Morne WASTE IN FOREIGN Am 

Here we go again. Another congressional 
subcommittee, this one headed by Repre- 
sentative Passman, of Louisiana, points to 
the grossest waste and extravagance in the 
foreign aid program. 

What are we to think when we are told 
by this House subcommittee that in Pak- 
istan a staff of 271 Americans has been sup- 
piled by U.S. taxpayers with 229 passenger 
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automobiles, 529 refrigerators and 1,027 na- 
tive helpers? 

Much worse, however, is the situation in 
Korea, where the looting of military sup- 
plies for sale in stores seems to have been 
elevated Into a gigantic racket. 

The House subcommittee in question did 
not say in which country it learned of a 20- 
year supply of WAC clothing, along with a 
45-year supply of 30 caliber carbine ammu- 
nition. The country turns out to be Korea. 
Also in Korea no fewer than 70,000 sets of 
new tire chains were left outdoors without 
storage, along with more than a million new 
carbine and submachinegun clips. 

As for the diversion of military supplies 
furnished by us to civilian retail outlets, a 
Defense Department report, made last No- 
vember, and now released to the public, 
says that in Korea there were ‘critical 
shortages of almost all items of supply” in 
forward areas, caused by these diversions. 
The shocking report goes on: 

In the large centers of population, the 
quantity of military goods of all types that 
has entered the civilian economy is beyond 
belief. This activity is so extensive that an 
adequate description is impossible. Items 
such as tires, hand tools, clothing, flash- 
lights, construction material, spare parts, 
food, wire, petroleum and oil and lubricants, 
and in fact virtually every commodity re- 
quired to support a military machine, with 
the exception of equipment such as tanks 
and artillery pieces, is displayed openly for 
sale by private enterprise. 

Incredible as this is, the report goes on 
to say that shortages affecting the Armed 
Forces had been rendered so acute by this 
thievery and pilferage that the military had 
to go into the civilian market and buy back 
the materiel stolen from it. 

Witnesses for the Defense Department 
stated that a strenuous effort was being 
made by Korean officials to control this orgy 
of looting, and that high-ranking officers 
were being discharged and court-martialed. 

How do such things happen U.S. Senator 
Eanest GRUENING of Alaska has shed con- 
siderable light on the question in a letter 
to the New York Times. That newspaper 
had charged him with “irresponsibility” be- 
cause he and 19 other Senators unsuccess- 
fully sponsored an amendment designed to 
tighten up the Mutual Security Act, with a 
view to preventing gross waste. 

Senator GRUENING stated that he had seen 
the vague and largely meaningless illustra- 
tive budgets submitted in support of this 
year’s foreign aid program. He went on to 
say: 

“These volumes contain no firm commit- 
ment that any of the funds requested will 
be spent for any of the projects listed in 
these wordy yet vague documents. * In 
effect, Congress is being asked to give a blank 
check made out to the executive branch to 
spend in any way it sees fit wherever it sees 
fit throughout the world for loosely defined 
purposes. 

“Our amendment. provided only that 90 
days after the Congress appropriated the 
funds for these four foreign aid programs 
the Federal agencies involved would be re- 
quired to submit budgets showing exactly 
on what they intend to spend the taxpayers’ 
money. The amendment would require the 
agencies to spend the funds for the stated 
purposes only, or to permit the funds to go 
unspent.” 

Senator GRUENING added that in order to 
give the program flexibility the sum of half 
a billion dollars was exempted from the bill 
so that the Executive could spend that 
amount in unexpected or emergency situs- 
tions. He said, with much justice, that he 
thinks half a billion dollars“ worth of fiexi- 
bility is enough. 
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The amendment he sponsored got only 38 
votes in the Senate and, hence, was defeated. 
Its defeat was a tragedy. This becomes in- 
creasingly evident as official inquiries reveal 
scandalous waste and extravagance in the 
foreign aid program. 

Some foreign aid is vital to the security 
of the United States, but unless the whole 
system is sharply tightened up there will be 
grave danger that in the future Congress and 
the people will insist on cutting out this 
needed aid, along with the rest. 

How much longer are sloppy supervision, 
loose controls, and shocking inefficiency to 
be tolerated in the distribution of our for- 
eign aid? 


Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following comments I 
have received from a constituent of mine 
on the subject of labor unions. I believe 
the writer's reference to the application 
of the right-to-work law in Canada will 
be of special interest to Members of this 
body: 


LABER UNIONS 


I do not think that organized labor can 
become too powerful, at least until organ- 
ized labor becomes the minority of the peo- 
ple of this country. If we are to have a 
democratic form of Government, the ma- 
jority must rule, otherwise we have aristoc- 
racy, plutocracy, and many of the other 
forms of government which to me are ana- 
thema, but which can generally be collected 
under the name facism. It seems to me and 
has since the discussion became so bitter 
that the largest majority In this country is 
composed of working men, labor. ‘There- 
fore I do not see how they can become too 
powerful. The American people have given 
lipservice to democracy during their entire 
history but have actually been under an 
aristocratic-plutocratic form of government 
until the past 20 years. The minority who 
have controlled this country throughout its 
early life are now the ones who are so 
vociferously demanding that the unions be 
stripped of power. The only legislation 
needed it seems to me is to compel the union 
itself to be democratic internally, such as 
compelling supervised elections so that each 
man shall have the right to a secret ballot 
and also that the funds members contrib- 
ute to their union must be audited by in- 
dependent auditors so that no funds can be 
misappropriated without sure penalty to the 
wrongdoer. In regard to so-called right- 
to-work laws, I am ashamed that my coun- 
try is so dim-witted that it can't follow the 
example of Canada. As I understand it the 
Canadian Supreme Court has ruled that no 
man can be compelled to join a union. But 
if he works for an employer who has made 
concessions to an organized group of his em- 
ployes and the individual has profited by 
the achievements of the union, he must pay 
dues the same as any union member. -He 
doesn't have to belong to the union and be 
limited to union rules. But he cannot be a 
freeloader and profit without cost to himself 
from the efforts of the union. I have never 
belonged to a union and can't imagine my- 
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self ever a member. I could never accept 
anyone telling me I could do only so much 
work in a given period of time. But if an 
cessions such as higher pay, better working 
cession such as higher pay, better working 
conditions, etc., I should feel like a cheap 
skate if I didn’t bear my share of the ex- 
pense in gaining such concessions. 


The Townsend Clubs and Dr, Francis E. 
Townsend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled Those Townsend Clubs,” 
from the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Ore- 
gonian, of July 21, 1959, 

The editorial pays tribute to the pio- 
neering vision of Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send, who set in motion the fundamental 
and basic idea that America had a duty 
to help care for its elderly citizens during 
their declining years. 

The programs resulting from the 
Townsend plan and its impact upon pub- 
lic opinion have included such advances 
as social security, State and Federal pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, improved 
retirement benefits for Federal employ- 
ees, and many other gains. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled Those 
Townsend Clubs,” from the Pendleton 
(Oreg.) East Oregonian, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOSE TOWNSEND CLUBS 

One of the hardest nostrums ever urged 
upon Congress is getting another round of 
publicity this week as the Townsend Clubs 
of America hold their annual convention at 
Portland. For a quarter of a century the 
Townsend movement has been selling one 
version or another of its familiar universal 
pension plan on Capitol Hill. 

The scheme called originally for pensions 
of $200 a month for all citizens 60 years 
of age or over, the payments to be finan 
by a 2 percent transaction tax. The 1959 
version is more modest, despite the inroads 
of inflation. One of its legislative sponsors, 
Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota, estimates that it would provide pri- 
mary benefits of $130 to $150 a month. 

This would be accomplished by repealing 
or suspending various provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act in regard to old-age apd 
survivors and Federal disability insurance. 
In their place would be instituted uniform 
benefit payments to all U.S. citizens over 60 
years of age, to all totally and permanently 
disabled persons between 18 and 60, and to 
female heads of families with dependent 
children under 18. 

The program would be financed by a Fed- 
eral gross income tax of 2 percent on all 
monthly personal incomes over $250 and on 
gross receipts of companies and corpors- 
tions. The monthly tax collections would 
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go into a special Treasury account. After 
deduction of administrative expenses, the 
Temainder would be divided equally among 
beneficiaries. 

There are certain other refinements. For 
example, above the amount of $75 a month, 
Adult beneficiaries would lose $1 for each 
$2 per month earned in excess of $50 in 
employment or self-employment. 

The Townsend plan, depression-born, is 
advocated not only as an old-age security 
measure but also as & business stimulant 
and stabilizer. The idea is to increase the 
buying power of the aged and thus to en- 
Courage increased production. Opponents 
insist that the scheme would have no effect 
on buying power but would merely take a 
Substantial part of the Income earned by 
People under 60 and transfer it to people 
over 60. 

In any event, the Townsend plan has 
Proved to have heavy-duty, long-mileage po- 
litical sex appeal. Twelve House Democrats 
and nine House Republicans are members 
Of the Townsend pian executive committee. 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, founder of the 
Movement, claimed the 1958 congressional 
elections a tremendous Townsend victory 
With 82 percent of Townsendites—candidates 
recommended by Townsend State and con- 
Sressional district couneils elected. 

Dr. Townsend was, we think, unduly ex- 
Uberant. Almost no candidates run any 
longer either for cr against the Townsend 
Plan. That the plan bas managed to sur- 
Vive for so long is, however, quite a tribute 
to its author. 


Results of University of Detroit Political 
Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


1 Mr. BENTLEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks in the 
D, I include the following results of 
a political poll sponsored by the Young 
ublicans and Young Democrats of 
© University of Detroit Political Union. 
were received from 435 students 

8 uniyersity. 
NIVERSITY or DETROIT POLITICAL Pott SPON- 
SORD BY UNIVERSITY oF Drrnorr YOUNG 
RErUnLicans AND UNIVERSITY or DETROIT 
OUNG Democrats UNDER THE UNIVERSITY 

OF Derrorr POLITICAL UNION 

wie check answer which corresponds 
Your your own thinking or opinion. Sign 
lege ovn name, home address, age, and col- 

at the bottom. 


tty” Do you believe that continued prosper- 
per Tequires continued inflation? Yes 10 
2 ok no, 90 percent. 

To combat inflation, would you favor 
. — Wage, and rent controls? Yes, 40 per- 
3. no, 53 percent; 7 percent no opinion. 
a you think the Federal Government 
75 d spend more for welfare pensions? 
neukercent, yes; schools, 65 percent, yes; 
cent ng, 75 percent, no; hospitals, 60 per- 
85 pa O: agriculture, 80 percent, no; vets, 

Excent, no. 
thou} = tax reduction becomes possible where 
for ud it Come first? More liberal treatment 
vid fear pe business, 56 percent, yes; cut indi- 
rates 80 55. 52 percent, yes; cut corporate 
Ro. Do percent, no; cut excises, 67 percent, 
be you believe any present rates should 

Increased? 71 percent, no, 
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5. Would you favor a national sales tax 
collected at the manufacturer's level (except 
food, clothing, and medicine) if additional 
revenue is needed? Yes, 59 percent; no, 32 
percent. 9 percent, no opinion. 

6. Do you agree with those people who say 
taht organized labor is becoming too power- 
ful? Yes, 78 percent; no, 22 percent. 

7. Do you favor extension of coverage and 
Increase in the minimum wage? Yes, 71 
percent; no, 27 percent. 

8. Do you favor hospital and surgical care 
for the social securities beneficiaries with an 
increase in the wage base for social security 
taxes to $6,000? Yes, 46 percent; no, 53 per- 
cent. 

9. Do you favor Federal aid to education in 
school construction, grants, and teacher 
pay? Yes, 64 percent; no, 36 percent. 

10. Instead of a Federal aid to education 
program, would you prefer permitting tax- 
payers to take a credit against their Federal 
income tax for new or additional school taxes 
paid? Yes, 56 percent; no, 31 percent; 13 
percent, no opinion. 

11. Do you feel that the small business- 
man needs more and bigger loan programs, 
protection and benefits to ald him to com- 
pete? Yes, 73 percent; no, 27 percent. 

12. Do you feel that Federal action is 
needed in these fields? More guarantees of 
larger mortgages at lower interest rates? 
59 percent, no; 30 percent, yes; 11 percent, 
no opinion. Public housing for middle as 
well as low income families? 91 percent, no; 
8 percent, yes. Problems of social delin- 
quents In slum areas, 61 percent, no; 37 per- 
cent, yes. Aid to the elderly, 56 percent, 
yes; 41 percent, no. Aid to the handicapped, 
51 percent, no; 47 percent, yes. 

13. Do you think that support prices on 
farm commodities should be tied more closely 
to market prices? Yes, 76 percent; no, 9 
percent; 15 percent, no opinion. 

14. In foreign aid, would you favor more 
emphasis on economic and lees on mili- 
tary assistance? Yes, 82 percent; no, 16 per- 
cent. Do you favor gifts and seles of surplus 
farm commodities to underdeveloped coun- 
tries? Yes, 73 percent: no, 24 percent. 

15. In the field of public versus private 
power would you favor the expansion of 
TVA? 43 percent, no; 24 percent, yes; 33 
percent, no opinion. Large scale Federal 
construction of power projects, 42 percent, 
no; 25 percent, yes; 33 percent, no opinion. 
More public projects in the development of 
atomic energy, 74 percent, yes; 26 percent, 
no. Would you favor legislation to relax 
Federal controls over independent natural 
gas producers? Yes, 20 percent; no, 78 per- 
cent. 

16. Do you think that more federally ad- 
ministered programs should be turned back 
to State control? Yes, 42 percent; no, 46 
percent; 12 percent, no opinion. Do you 
favor more Federal grants-in-aid? Yes, 54 
percent; no, 39 percent; 7 percent, no opin- 
ion. Do you believe that the State and local 
governments should have more powers? Yes, 
22 percent; no, 69 percent; 9 percen: no 
percent; no, 61 percent. 

17. Do you favor repeal of section 14-B of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which permits the 
States to enact right-to-work laws? Yes, 39 
percent; no, 61 percent; 9 percent, no opin- 
ion 

18. Do you favor Federal spending pro- 
grams such as long-term, low-interest Fed- 
era] loans for local public works or Federal 
aid to centers of chronic unemployment for 
plants and public works to attract new 
industry? Yes, 51 percent; no, 46 percent. 

19. Did you vote at the time of the last 
election? (Only answer if you were 21 years 
of age at that time.) Yes, 61 percent no, 
39 percent. (Of the 435 returns, 39 percent 
were over 21 years old.) 

20. Would you vote for a Catholic presi- 
dential candidate primarily because of his 
religion? Yes, 3 percent; no, 97 percent. 
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Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, Navy’s Top 
Polar Expert, To Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, a pre-date special news fea- 
ture of the United Press Internationel of 
July 28, 1959, contains an informative 
biographical sketch of Rear Adm. 
George J. Dufek, written by Harry W. 
Frantz, a distinguished foreign corre- 
spondent of that news organization. 

Under leave to extend, I quote the 
indicated story: 


[UPI Newsfeatures, United Press Interna- 
tional predate special, July 28, 1959] 
Navy's Tor Potar Exrzur To RETRE 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 
WaSHINGTON.—Rear Adm. George J. Dufek 
will retire September 1 after a naval career 
distinguished by notable achievements in 

the polar regions. 

Long a devoted associate of Rear Adm. 
Richard E, Byrd, Admiral Dufek has worn 
the mantle of Mr. Antarctica” since Byrd 
died in 1957. No other American officer has 
been identified more closely with the peace- 
ful exploration and scientific conquest of 
the southernmost continent, 

The present worldwide attention to Ant- 
arctica has resulted in a large degree from 
Dufek's application of modern technology 
to the problems of transport and human 
habitation in that continent. 

A member of two U.S. expeditions In the 
Arctic and six in Antarctica during a 20-year 
period, Dufek is now unchallenged as the 
foremost American authority in the plan- 
ning and command of maritime, air and 
land operation in the icebound polar regions. 

On April 15 at New York Dufek turned 
over the command of the U.S. naval support 
forces, Antarctica, to Rear Adm. David M. 
Tyree. Tyree also has been appointed by 
President Eisenhower as U.S. Antarctic proj- 
ects officer, succeeding Dufek as adviser on 
political, scientific and legislative activities 
affecting Antarctica. 

Dufek was commander of Operations Deep 
Freeze I, I, III, and IV, which planned and 
conducted the logistical support for the 
U.S. Antarctic program during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. He sent more 
ships, men, and airplanes to the southern 
continent than had been there through all 
history. 

Eleven other countries with Antarctic 
programs benefitted directly or indirectly 
from the Byrd-Dufek demonstration that the 
scientific conquest of Antarctica and perm- 
anent human habitation were practicable 
enterprises. 

Apart from his physical tasks in Antarc- 
tica, Dufek Is likely to be remembered as one 
of the great diplomats of the U.S. Navy. 

Before the International Geophysical 
Year there was considerable uneasiness that 
the activities of expeditions from 12 nations 
in that region might lead to unforseen 
antagonisms and incidents. Actually, the 
international cooperation for advancement 
of science was accomplished without a 
single unpleasant episode. There were 
many instances of extraordinary assistance 
in emergencies, and a general atmosphere 
of international friendship was maintained. 

Admiral Dufek's efforts thus contributed 
to the continuation of international scien- 
tific cooperation in Antarctica following the 
International Geophysical Year. In Octo- 
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ber, delegates from 12 nations will meet in 
Washington to negotiate a treaty which 
may establish Antarctica as a vast scientific 
laboratory for peaceful enterprises. 

Although Presidents Roosevelt, Truman 
and Eisenhower all turned to Dufek as a 
master of ship and air operations in polar 
regions, it is a curious fact that he was nota 
member of a seafaring family and in his 
youth he thought of an army career. 

The admiral’s father, Frank, was born at 
Prague, and emigrated to the United States 
about 1885. The father was a cabinetmaker 
and founded a piano factory at Rockford, IN. 
His mother, Mary Wachuta, was born in 
Prairie Du Chien, Wls., of Czech ancestry. 

George Dufek, was born at Rockford, III. 
February 10, 1903, far from the United States 
see board. 

In high school he was captain of cadets 
and he thought about entering West Point. 
Instead, he was given an appointment to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, where he was 
graduated in 1925. 

His early interest in Antarctica was acci- 
dental. While he was serving as a lieutenant 
at San Diego in the spring of 1939, the Navy 
Department called for volunteers for Byrd’s 
expedition to Antarctica, Dufek’s application 
‘was accepted, In September 1939 he became 
navigator of the ship, Bear, which was flag- 
ship of a Navy Antarctic Development proj- 
ect ordered by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

During the 1939-40 season Dufek made 
exploratory filghts over parts of Antarctica 
and was given a medal. 

In World War II he served as US. Naval ob- 
server for aviation at London, as senior naval 
aviator at Oran and Mers El Kebir during 
the North African invasion, as staff officer 
in command groups which planned the in- 
vasions of Sicily, Italy, and Southern Prance. 
His numerous citations all remarked of his 
skill at planning and coordinating opera- 
tions. 

He was commander of the aircraft carrier 
Bogue which, with escorting vessels, sank 
the last German submarine sunk in World 
War It. After the war he was commanding 
officer of the former Japanese Naval Air Base 
at Ominato, Japan, and later commanded 
the Naval Air Transport Service Terminal 
near Tokyo. 

In 1946 Dufek was sent to the Arctic as 
chief staff officer on a U.S. Navy-Coast Guard 
expedition to establish weather bases in the 
polar regions. He returned to Washington 
to help plan Operation High-Jump in Ant- 
arctica, and as a captain sailed with 13 ships 
of the task force under direction of Admiral 
Byrd. 

Dufek’s group of three ships in 1947 traced 
the coastline between Little America and 
the Palmer Peninsula. He made the first 
filght over the Thurston Peninsula. He also 
was acclaimed for rescue operations of a 
fallen airplane. Admiral Byrd said that his 
rescue of six survivors was in many ways 
unequalled in all the history of polar res- 
cues. 

In 1948, Dufek went back to the Arctic 
in command of a task force to establish new 
weather stations near the North Pole. His 
vessels went farther north under their own 
power than any other ship had. 

In 1949-50 Dufek worked with the Lo- 
gistic Planning Section of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In 1951-52 during the Korean con- 
flict he was commander of the U.S. S. Antie- 
tam which set a new safety record for alr- 
craft carrier operations under combat con- 
ditions, 

In August 1954 he was designated as head 
of the Special Antarctic Planning Group in 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

In March 1955 he became commander of 
task force 43 for Operation Deep Freeze. In 
July 1957 President Eisonhower named him 
U.S. Antarctic project officer, in which post 
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he succeedde Byrd as senior US. adviser 
on activities affecting the American Ant- 
arctic program. 

Since then he has been the key figure in 
Antarctic plans and projects. 

After retirement he will continue to write 
and lecture on polar topics, with special 
emphasis on their importance to the dawn- 
ing space age. 


What Is Wrong With the “Double Dip”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in the House a bill which 
proposes to repeal the present provisions 
in our laws which prohibit a retired mili- 
tary man from being employed by the 
Federal Government if he receives retired 
pay. This bill is prompted in large 
measure, of course, by the hearings pres- 
ently being conducted before the Hébert 
subcommittee. 

There will undoubtedly be extensive 
information , and recommendations 
forthcoming as a result of the Hébert 
hearings bearing on this matter of civil- 
ian employment of retired military per- 
sonnel by military contractors. I, of 
course, will reserve any opinions on the 
propriety of this matter until such time 
as the subcommittee makes its report. 
However, I would state at this time that 
it seems rather unfair to be critical of 
retired military personnel who enter 
civilian employment when the Govern- 
ment has laws in force which prevent 
them from making their services avail- 
able to the Government. A number of 
these officers, some of them who retired 
with the rank of general, have stated 
that they would have preferred Federal 
employment to civilian employment, had 
a choice been available to them. Need- 
less to say, their services would undoubt- 
edly have been of great value to the Gov- 
ernment due to their broad background 
of knowledge and experience in all phases 
of the military service and governmental 
activity. 

During this time when our Govern- 
ment definitely needs the very best talent 
it can get, it seems rather shortsighted 
to prevent the full utilization of the 
capability of some of our most able pro- 
fessional, technical and managerial peo- 
ple after they leave the military service. 

This, in brief, Mr. Speaker, is the 
theory that lies behind the introduction 
of this bill. I fully realize that amplify- 
ing legislation will probably be in order 
upon the conclusion of the Hébert sub- 
committee hearings, but I definitely feel 
that the repeal of present statutes pro- 
hibiting the so-called double dip will be 
a vital step in corrective legislation and 
will also make available to the Federal 
Government some very capable person- 
nel whose services would be of tremen- 
dous value, 

The text of the proposed bill is as fol- 
lows: 


July 28 


A Bri TO REPEAL THE DuaL EMPLOYMENT 
Laws INSOFAR AS THEY ARE APPLICABLE 
TO RETRED MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
212 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406; 
5 U.S.C. 59a), as amended, is repealed. 

Src. 2. Section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894 
(28 Stat. 205; 5 U.S.C, 62), as amended, is 


amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 2. No person who holds an office the 
salary or annual compensation attached to 
which amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall be 
appointed to or hold any other office to which 
compensation is attached unless specially 
authorized thereto by law. This section shall 
not apply to retired officers, warrant officers, 
or enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard.” 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Act of June 3, 1896 
(29 Stat, 235; 5 U.S.C. 63) is repealed. 

Src. 4. The proviso in the paragraph under 
the center heading “Bureau of the Budget” in 
the Act of February 17, 1922 (42 U.S.C. 373), 
is repealed. 


Erosion at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a very interesting editorial en- 
titled “Erosion at Geneva” appearing in 
the Washington Post of July 22, 1959. 
I agree with the editorial that— 

The danger now, however, is that In the 
search for some sort of face-saving agree- 
ment that would make possible a summit 
meeting, the western allies may be pres- 
sured into compromising their own basic 
interests to further an illusion of peace. 


Unfortunately, as the editorial also 
well stated; 

Democracies by nature are ill-prepared for 
prolonged negotiation with totalitarian re- 
gimes. 


Tam fearful that a summit meeting at 
any price would be most harmful to the 
free world, and that it might well be the 
starting point of the road of appease- 
ment. The events before World War I. 
if we will only remember them, show 
that the road of appeasement is the road 
to war. 

The editorial follows: 

EROSION AT GENEVA 

It is timely for the West to consider se- 
rlously whether an end to the Geneva Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers would be pref- 
erable to further attempts to negotiate with 
the Solvet stone wall. If a proposal to con- 
clude the meeting will not induce any last- 
minute cooperation from the Soviet Union. 
then the conference can just as well disband 
before there is real erosion of Western unity 
or prestige. 

So far there has been no major or dam- 
aging Western concession in fact, either on 
Berlin or on the larger German issue, al“ 
though the West has offered many conell- 
latory proposals contingent upon Soviet rec- 
iprocity. The Soviet Union, however, has 
conceded not one single practical point be- 
yond hazy postponement of an ultimatum 
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2 it had no right to pose in the first 
place. 

Mr. Khrushchev began the crisis last No- 
vember with a demand which patently was 
aimed at the absorption of West Berlin and 
then at making permanent the division of 
Europe along present lines. Although the 
West has resisted any formal de facto rec- 
Ognition of East Germany, to all intents and 
Purposes it has acknowledged that it cannot 
Change the situation. But even this will not 
Satisfy Mr. Khrushchey. Despite Western 
Offers to modify the arrangements in West 
Berlin, he wants to dilute the Western posi- 
tion even further. He will not make any 
firm commitment to abandon his threat; he 
Seemingly reserves the right to raise a new 
Crisis 18 months hence. When this is coupled 
With understanding that to the Com- 
Munists the status quo means merely an 
Opportunity for continued subversion, the 
Soviet Union has yielded nothing. 

To its great credit, the Elsenhower admin- 
istration has been very clear on the essen- 
tials. Apart from his statement in March 
implying that there could not be a limited 
war oyer Berlin (which might be an invita- 
tion to Soviet nibbling in a gamble that the 
United States could not afford to engage in 
large nuclear war), the President has been 
à model of correctness and restraint. He has 

firm on the principles, but conciliatory 
on method. 

The danger now, however, is that in the 
search for some sort of face-saving agree- 
Ment that would make possible a summit 
Meeting, the Western Allies may be pres- 
sured into compromising their own basic 
interests to further an illusion of peace. 

acies by nature are ill-prepared for 
Prolonged negotiation with totalitarian re- 
Simes. Time and patience are the most 
abundant Soviet commodities, and Mr. 

chev may well hope to win by erosion 
What he cannot get by an outright grab. 

Well, a breakoff of the talks at this time 
Would not be fatal; indeed, it probably 
Would not make war any more likely than 
it now is. It would merely confirm what is 

evident—that there is no reason- 
able hope of productive negotiations with 
Mr. Khrushchev so long as he is in a bullying 
and missile-happy mood. 

But there will be a very important lesson 
for the West if a breakup becomes inevi- 
table. That is that the only possible sat- 
isfactory basis for negotiations with the 
Soviet Union is one of equality; Mr. Khru- 

v is unlikely to talk seriously so long 

äs he thinks he is winning the competition 
internal prowness and external har- 
@ssment. The lesson is that the West needs 
Not only greater unity than ever, with more 
Military,-economic, and scientific strength 
and the money to provide it, but also the 
Spiritual and phychological effort to make 
its position meaningful to the Kremlin. 
There is lamentably little evidence that this 

m is yet fully understood. 


Hoosier Watermelon To Be Brought to 
Capitol 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
Pleasure to announce to my colleagues 


rietortheoming treat. From the expe- 
ence of the past 2 years, I know they 
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will be glad to know that the day of the 
Indiana Watermelon Festival is ap- 
proaching again. The best watermelon 
in the world is grown in southwestern 
Indiana. And, again, through the 
courtesy of the Southwestern Indiana 
Watermelon Growers Association, and 
the cooperation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, we will serve Hoosier water- 
melon in the House dining room on 
August 6. 

At that time I will be playing host 
to the Indiana Watermelon Festival 
Queen, who will come to Washington 
after her inaugural at Vincennes, Ind., 
on July 31. She will be my guest in 
the dining room that day, so we will 
offer you a treat for the eyes as well as 
the palate. 

The watermelon was first grown 
commercially in Indiana about the turn 
of the century in Knox County. A 
typical summertime scene thereafter 
was wagons drawn by mule teams com- 
ing into Vincennes loaded with ripe 
melons to be sold house to house. In 
the early 1900’s, one of the first melon 
growers began to broker the melons 
raised by his neighbors. The produc- 
tion soon outstripped local consump- 
tion and the melons were shipped by 
rail to Indianapolis and elsewhere. 

The industry has grown in southern 
Indiana into a million-dollar business, 
encompassing 8,000 to 9,000 acres of 
watermelons and 3,000 to 4,000 acres 
of cantaloups. The production of seed- 
less watermelons is also receiving in- 
creased attention in the State. In addi- 
tion, millions and millions of melons 
headed for northern markets are brok- 
ered through the historic city of Vin- 
cennes. 

With -this special gustatory delight 
we will salute the third annual Indiana 
Watermelon Festival and the growers 
of this important Indiana product. 


The Brusch Medical Center of Cambridge, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
reading recently the Tufts Medical 
Alumni Bulletin of June 1959, I read a 
most interesting and inspiring article 
about the Brusch Medical Center of 
Cambridge, Mass., and its founder, Dr. 
Charles A. Brusch, M.D., and of the fine 
cooperational work done by his brother, 
Dr. Joseph A. Brusch, M.D, 

The article which I include in my 
remarks is a deserved tribute to Dr. 
Charles A. Brusch, in particular, and 
also to his brother, Dr. Joseph A. 
Brusch. 

The medical profession is a great pro- 
fession. Everywhere there are members 
of the medical profession dedicating and 
devoting, in many fields of medicine, 
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their lives for the benefit and progress 
of mankind. When one such member 
of the medical profession is recognized 
and honored, they are all recognized and 
honored. 

The dreams and hopes of Dr: Charles 
A. Brusch of many years ago—his 
brother cooperating—has come to frui- 
tion. I am proud to number them 
among my most valued friends. 

The article appearing in Tufts Medi- 
cal Alumni Bulletin of June of 1959, is 
further evidence of the efforts even 
against great odds, of members of the 
medical profession, in the dedication of 
their lives to mankind, to help suffering 
human beings: 

BruscH MEDICAL CENTER 


The medical class of 1934 celebrated its 
25th reunion on April 6 to 8, 1959. The 
members, having come from scattered loca- 
tions, were thrilled by the ceremonies, Dur- 
ing a quarter of a century of devotion to 
medicine, the careers and accomplishments 
of the classmates have been quite varied, 
Illustrations of these have been noted. How- 
ever, a somewhat different example is that 
of Charles A. Brusch, medical class of 1934, 
of Cambridge, Mass. His story is quite in- 
teresting. 

When he started practice with his brother, 
Joseph A. Brusch, medical class of 1923, in 
Cambridge nearly 25 years ago, they had 
in mind starting a medical center and they 
gradually worked toward that goal. In 
1950, they broke ground near their offices 
to erect a building, and in November 1951 
they opened the Brusch Medical Center at 
831 Massachusetts Avenue, within the shad- 
ow of Cambridge city hall. 

This steel and castone building, the archi- 
tecture of which is Grecian in style, is air- 
conditioned throughout, and has been so 
constructed that additional floors may be 
added as future needs indicate. There are 
approximately 7.000 square feet of space 
on each of its three floors. This was a pri- 
vate venture and the cost of the center was 
approximately a half million dollars. The 
existing facilities could not be duplicated 
today for less than a million dollars. 


The purpose is to provide medical care of 
highest quality on an economical and em- 
cient basis by specialists in the various 
branches of medicine, surgery, orthopedics, 
dentistry, radiology, physiotherapy, research, 
and laboratory work. Its staff membership 
numbers more than 60 of the area's leading 
professional men, each a specialist in his 
particular field. 

The Brusch brothers worked out a plan 
of cooperative medicine. The center was set 
up as a diagnostic and treatment unit with 
the purpose of working along with the fam- 
ily physician. Patients are referred for diag- 
nostic tests and the results are reported di- 
rectly to the referring physician. In many 
cases this saves the patient the expense of 
hospitalization and a quicker diagnosis is 
obtained. The patient may have appoint- 
ments at his convenience without loss of time 
from work. There are advantages to the 
physician of the staff since he can use the 
facilities, consult with others, and can have 
other men cover for him when necessary. 
Now, in their ninth year of operation, the 
record discloses that the yearly registration 
of new patients ranges between 2,000 to 2.200 
and the annual number of visits is 26,000. 

It is also of interest, too, that a separate 
nonprofit organization has been established 
for medical research, particularly in the field 
of instruments and new preparations. For 
example, this organization has produced the 
new camera-gastroscope which was sponsored 
by the Bristol-Meyers Co., research division. 
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Now the clinic has advanced to the stage 
where additional facilities are needed in the 
field of rehabilitation. Plans are in prog- 
ress to add in the near future two more 
stories to the present building for a rehabili- 
tation hospital at a cost of approximately 
one-half million dollars. Here a person will 
be able to be studied as an inpatient. 


University of Oregon Team Establishes 
University as Part of ICA Project in 
Nepal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, 
the setting for the book, “The Ugly 
American,” which, unfortunately, has 
given the public a distorted picture of 
our foreign-aid program, is a small, 
mythical country in southeast Asia. It 
is a pleasure for me today to call atten- 
tion to the outstanding success of an 
American foreign-aid project in a very 
real small country in southeast Asia. 

I refer to the Kingdom of Nepal, a tiny 
nation squeezed onto the slopes and sum- 
mits of the Himalayan Mountains, be- 
tween India and Communist China. A 
special team from my alma mater, the 
University of Oregon, has worked for the 
past several years, under contracts nego- 
tiated through the International Co- 
operation Administration, to develop and 
improve the educational system of Nepal. 

Representatives of the University of 
Oregon in Nepal have established an 
adult literacy program and have set up a 
teacher training institute. Each year, 
Nepalese students have come halfway 
around the world, to Eugene, Oreg., for 
graduate study at the University of 
Oregon. 

The administrator of the project, Dean 
Paul B. Jacobson, of the University of 
Oregon School of Education, has just 
announced fulfillment of the most am- 
bitious of the Oregon-Nepal goals: A 
national university has been established 
in Kathmandu, capital of the mountain 
kingdom of Nepal. 

The new Tribhuvan University, named 
in memory of the late king who over- 
threw the tyrannical Rana family, now 
has colleges of liberal arts, science, com- 
merce, education, law, and Sanscrit. 
Additional colleges are planned. i 

Mr. President, because it describes the 
successes of a foreign-aid project in one 
of the critical nations of southeast Asia, 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled University Established With 
University of Oregon Help,” from the 
Eugene Register-Guard for July 21, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHED WITH UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON HELP—DEAN ANNOUNCES NEPAL 
INSTITUTION 
The establishment of a national university 

in the Kingdom of Nepal, the result of years 

of work, including aid from the University 
of Oregon, was announced this week. 

Paul B. Jacobson, dean of the University 
of Oregon School of Education, said the new 
institution would be known as Tribhuvan 
University, in memory of the late king. This 
ruler led the revolution that overthrew the 
century-old tyrannical rule of the Rana fam- 
ily. 

The university will be located on a new 
site in Kathmandu, and will administer all 
higher education in Nepal. As a first step, 
the existing colleges will be brought together 
under its single administration. 

COLLEGE WILL MOVE 


As soon as buildings can be constructed, 
Jacobson said, the college in the Kathmandu 
Valley will move to the university site. Col- 
leges outside the valley will be affiliated with 
the university. 

Jacobson noted that the system of branch 
colleges was similar to Oregon’s State system 
of higher education, with several institu- 
tions under a common administrative body. 

Several Oregon faculty members have, at 
various times, worked in Nepal to help estab- 
lish the university, and have helped in other 
phases of the country’s education. A three- 
way contract with the U.S. Government, the 
Kingdom of Nepal, and the university, pro- 
vided funds and set out administrative pro- 
cedure. 

Dean Jacobson administered the details 
of the program. Charles D. Byrne, former 
chancellor of the Oregon State system of 
higher education, devoted 2 years to advising 
Nepalese educators. Hugh B. Wood, profes- 
sor of education, was adviser to an earlier 
national commission that drafted the gen- 
eral framework and determined the need for 
the university. 


OTHERS IN PROGRAM 


Others who have worked in Nepal are 
Francis E. Dart, associate professor of physics, 
now en route home; James Tuley, a Washing- 
ton, D.C., architect, placed temporarily on the 
Oregon staff to design a campus plan; 
Thomas O. Ballinger, assistant professor of 
art and education, and Clarence Hines, pro- 
fessor of education, and former superin- 
tendent of the Eugene public school system. 

The new Tribhuvan University now has 
colleges of liberal arts, science, commerce, 
education, law, and Sanscrit. Planned are 
colleges of agriculture, home science, and 
engineering. Eventually, it will also include 
à college of medicine and a hospital. 


Are Congressmen or Taxpayers Respon- 
sible for Spending Attitudes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleasantly surprised in reading an edi- 
torial of July 23 in the Palos Regional, 
a weekly newspaper in my district, to 
find that the editor had written an ex- 
cellent editorial complimenting the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman from Florida, Hon. 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, 

I believe the editorial which I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp contains not only 
a sound analysis of the budgetary prob- 
lems of our Federal Government, but is 
also a deserving tribute to a sound, con- 
servative, conscientious Member of Con- 
gress: 

ARE CONGRESSMEN OR TAXPAYERS RESPONSIBLE 
For SPENDING ATTITUDES? 

A great many people, in this era of super 
taxes and outer-space Government spending 
believe, understandably enough, that Con- 
gress is largely made up of spendthrifts— 
men and women with a compulsive urge to 
get rid of as much of the taxpayers’ money 
as possible, 

But an insider, writing In Nation's Busi- 
ness, presents a very different view. He is 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, an economy-minded 
Representative from Florida with 10 years 
of congressional service behind him. He 
sets the tone of his article with this incisive 
opening sentence: “Members of Congress are 
in a constant struggle to keep from becom- 
ing spendthrifts.” 

Two primary factors, Mr. Bennerr has 
found, frustrate the Congressman who seeks 
economy. One is loose fiscal practices with- 
in the Government itself. The other is the 
ironic prospending attitudes of much of the 
public. Both, he is convinced, can be cor- 
rected—and urgently need correcting if we 
are to avoid more inflationary deficits, and 
are to maintain both our economic and 
military strength. 

It’s true, of course, that the vast majority 
of people are in favor of economy—as a vague 
general principle. But when it comes down 
to specific matters in which they are inter- 
ested a great change takes place. For in- 
stance, Mr, BENNETT tells of his experience 
some years ago, when the mail from his con- 
stituents expressed a fervent desire for econ- 
omy. At that time a multimillion-dollar 
bill was before the House. It had popular 
appeal, but Mr. BENNETT felt that the appro- 
priation wasn’t necessary and he voted 
against it. Then came the deluge. In the 
following weeks “scores of letters criticized 
my vote and not a single one recognized my 
action as a vote for economy.” And this is 
a common, not an unusual, situation. 

A major trouble, Mr. BENNETT adds, is that 
“in the eyes of a large segment of the public, 
progress has become synonymous with more 
and larger Federal programs and benefits. 
Each new program is excitingly and attrac- 
tively presented. In the dazzle, the ultimate 
cost to the people in taxes is obscured.” The 
Federal Government is deep in personal and 
local matters coming under the categories of 
health, education, and welfare. Then, oncé 
a Federal program is started, it is virtually 
assured of immortality, Mr. BENNETT can 
recall only two programs that have been ter- 
minated during his iong service. One had to 
do with the breeding of cavalry horses, and 
the other with rum-distilling in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. BENNETT deals with “n sort of budget - 
ary sleight-of-hand which the Treasury 
practices and which, in many instances, 15 
used to finance programs while dodging an- 
nual Appropriations Committee review- 
This happens with some of the most expen- 
sive programs—housng and farm price sup- 
ports among them. He is convinced that 
steps must be taken to give Congress greater 
control over the handling of the purse 
strings. 

He proposes a three-part program which 
would encourage and give ald and succor to 
the economy-minded people in Congress- 
First, economy efforts would be recognized 
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throuch a system of thrift-ratings and 
awards, to be handled by a private nonparti- 
sın organization of a caliber that would 
engage national respect and attention. Sec- 
ond, there should be more emphasis on pay- 
&s-you-go principles whenever possible. 
Third, procedures should be tightened to pro- 
Vide better control of Federal spending. For 
instance, the way money bills are now han- 
died on a piecmeal basis, “we never know 
Whether more has been appropriated than 
re are revenues to pay the cost until the 
last bills are voted on.” 
Finally, Mr. BENNETT is a firm supporter of 
item veto, whereby the President could 
Veto parts of appropriation bills without 
killing other parts. As matters stand now, it 
Whole hog or none—each bill must be 
Signed or vetoed in its entirety. So the Pres- 
ident must approve wasteful and undesir- 
able legislation in order to save the essential. 


Blaine’s Diamond Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND, Mr, Speaker, 
among the communities in my district 
of Washington State that are celebrat- 
ing key dates in their histories is Blaine, 
Which is 75 years old. I want to take 
Opportunity to point out the impor- 
tance of this celebration and the hard 
Work that is being done to make it a 


The city of Blaine is situated at the 
Canadian border where there is an arch 
bearing the words, “Children of a Com- 
that Mother.” It is fitting, therefore, 

t Blaine is known as the Peace Arch 

ty and that each year thousands of 

adults and schoolchildren from the 

ited States and Canada meet on com- 

ground at the arch to commemo- 

the 145 years this boundary has ex- 
Without border guards. 

It is fitting, also, that Blaine’s Dia- 
j d Jubilee will be celebrated in con- 
Cane with the annual Peace Arch 
5 bration. The Peace Arch parade on 
fuse August 2, will herald both the 
wie and celebration. The parade 
J end at the Peace Arch, where Miss 
Cone Sewell, 15, of Langley, British 
erage and Merle Overland, who was 
this uated from Bellingham High School 
8 will deliver the traditional stu- 

es. 

reg resident Eisenhower's personal rep- 
ntative to the Peace Arch celebra- 
Wig will be the Honorable Richard B. 
€lesworth, U.S. Ambassador to Can- 
Following his address, the student 
2 ers will receive Rotary Club 

Ques for their schools. 
wil the week of August 2-9, Blaine 
D have an historical pageant, daily 
lar nam, street dancing and a spectacu- 
fireworks display. On August 8, the 
thr Ond jubilee parade will pass 
bo ough Blaine’s streets. Our neigh- 
un from British Columbia will con- 
ute military marching units, floats 
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and drill teams will join in the 
festivities. 

Mr. Speaker, hundreds of Blaine resi- 
dents have contributed many hours of 
hard work to make this week-long cele- 
bration one to remember. It would be 
impossible to name every person who 
has contributed so much, but I shall 
name those who have been entrusted 
with the leadership and administration 
of both the Diamond Jubilee and the 
Peace Arch celebration. 

President of the International Peace 
Arch Association is Miss Nellie Browne 
Duff. Committee chairmen include Dr. 
Theodore J. Rasmussen, Clarence M. 
Beal, Joe Imhof, Mario Pagano, George 
Marus, Walter Grant, Ted Hovde, Her- 
bert Viereck, Roy A. Howard, C. T. 
Gardner, Jerry Thorne, Mrs.. Marvel 
Smith, Mrs. Harold King, Mrs. Walter 
Collins, Mrs. Leila Kagey, and Capt. 
Walter Hunter. 

Members of the diamond jubilee are 
Mel Hollinger, general chairman; Fred 
Kerns, Mrs. Lance W. Dillworth, Robert 
Bainter, and Richard A. Nelle. Division 
chairmen include Al Dohner, Randy 
Ramstead, Wayne Parrish, Gertrude 
Goodman, Vernon McDonald, Wynn 
Haws, Harold Dodd, Bill Hay, and Tra- 
verse Skallman. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of Blaine is 
filled with stories of industry and cour- 
age. The citizens of this border com- 
munity can be proud they reside and 
work in such a beautiful, growing city, 
and I predict they will continue to bring 
prosperity throughout the years to 
come. 


Our Nation's Natural Resources Have 
Helped Make Possible the Unparalleled 
Richness of Life of Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
almost 100 years ago that a former rail- 
road conductor, Edwin L. Drake, com- 
pleted drilling the first commercial oil 
well, and this year the centennial of the 
oil industry is being observed. 

In 1854 the American whaling indus- 
try was on a decline. That year the 700 
ships in our whaling fleet brought home 
more than 12 million barrels of oil. 
Such a catch would never be made again, 
for whales were becoming scarce in all 
the oceans of the world. But in a crisis 
the best often comes to the fore, and it 
was in 1859 that Edwin L. Drake drilled 
his well at a depth of 69 ½ feet. Little 
did our citizens realize the impact that 
this gentleman's feat would have upon 
their lives, and the lives of generations 
to follow. Indeed it was providential 
that an abundant supply of kerosine 
came along to replace the vanishing fuel 
from the sea. And certainly this is an- 
other proof that our Nation's natural 
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resources have helped make possible the 
unparalleled richness of the life of our 
people, Mr, Edwin L. Drake carved a 
truly creative and enduring niche in 
American history. i 

The State of Kentucky has occupied 
an integral role in the oil industry's 100 
years of development. The importance 
of this industry to Kentucky’s economy 
is apparent by the fact that approxi- 
mately 14,000 Kentuckians are employed 
in some phase of the petroleum indus- 
try, and in 1956 petroleum payrolls in 
Kentucky approximated $43 million. 
Motor fuel tax collections provide our 
State with almost 30 percent of its tax 
revenue. Also approximately 35 percent 
of all freight traffic on Kentucky rivers 
consist of petroleum and its products. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 17, 1959, an edi- 
torial, in appreciation of the oil indus- 
try's contribution to the economic 
strength of our State and Nation, ap- 
peared in the Messenger, of Madison- 
ville, Ky. The editorial, entitled “Oil 
Celebrates First Hundred Years,” is as 
follows: 

Om CELEBRATES First HUNDRED Trans 


Oil is celebrating its first century as a ser- 
vant of mankind—1859 to 1959—and among 
the celebrants is Kentucky Petroleum Coun- 
cil, which has its headquarters in Loulsville. 

On August 27, 1859, the council relates a 
former railroad conductor named Edwin L, 
Drake, who had been sent to Titusville, in 
western Pennsylvania, by a New England 
company founded for the of pro- 
ducing petroleum, completed drilling the 
first commercial oll well in history. 

Colonel Drake, as he was familiarly known, 
found oil at a depth of 6914 feet, thus be- 
coming not only the first commercial oil 
producer but the first shallow well operator. 

With oil all about us, and some in our 
own county, Hopkins Countians are in posi- 
tion to appreciate some of the progress which 
has been made in the industry in the last 
100 years. 

Kentucky has in fact played a large and 
important role in the oil industry's 100 years 
of progress. A lot of people may not be 
aware just how big the oil industry of Ken- 
tucky really is, and how far-reaching is its 
importance. What petroleum means to our 
commonwealth is highlighted by the follow- 


1. Approximately 14,000 Kentuckians are 
employed in some phase of the petroleum 
industry. 

2. In 1956, petroleum payrolls in the State 
approximated $43 million. 

3. About 35 percent of all freight traffic 
on Kentucky rivers consists of petroleum and 
its products. 

4. Motor fuel tax collections provide Ken- 
tucky with almost 30 percent of its State 
tax revenue. 

5. Sixty-seven of Kentucky's 120 counties 
have either oll or gas production. 

The celebration of oil's centennial this 
year affords the industry the opportunity to 
show how it has served the people of State 
and Nation. And American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, for its part, has prepared a handsome 
edition of its quarterly, a centennial issue 
devoted to the age of mobility. 

As for the future of oil, we saw a state- 
ment the other day which said: 

“The industry is not running out of oll, 
but instead has a good prospect for contin- 
uing to develop new supplies at the rate 
needed, provided no actions are taken to 
discourage exploration and development.” 

The oil industry is proud of its perfor- 
mance to date, and is taking occasion on its 
centennial to tell the public about it, 
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Zones of Black Darken the Map 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


or NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the well-known 
columnist Marquis Childs appeared in 
today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

Mr. Childs brings out a most interest- 
ing point, which we are prone to forget, 
namely that in this age of advanced 
technology we know less and less about 
one-third of the earth's people who 
dwell behind curtains, iron, bamboo or 
silk, and are hidden from the outside 
world by the heavy hand of the censor 
and the muzzle worn by a controlled 


press. 

While freedom of the press is always 
relative, it isa fact that even a so-called 
free press is controlled, at best, by the 
advertisers and, at worst, by editorial 
prejudices, Still it remains a fact that 
today the means of communication have 
deteriorated to the point where the 
“Black Zones“ on the map, that Mr. 
Childs refers to, are becoming larger 
and more impenetrable each day. 

ZONES OF BLACK DARKEN THE MAP 
(By Marquis Childs) 

It can scarcely have escaped the most cas- 
ual newspaper readers that news of areas 
where day-to-day events may tip the balance 
between peace and war is coming at second or 
third hand. The map of the world is begin- 
ning to show as many black patches, marking 
territory unknown, as it did before the age 
of exploration and expansion. 

This is pointed up by the struggle going 
on in Iraq between the forces of Gen. Abdul 
Kassem and the Communists. The news of 
that struggle, which can have decisive con- 

ences in the Middle East, is being re- 
ported from Lebanon. 

Just a year ago, with no warning whatso- 
ever and apparently to the complete surprise 
of Western diplomats, a pro-Western regime 
in Baghdad was erased. First-hand reporting 
has since then been made difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

On the information map the blackness is 
almost total in the vast land mass of China, 
in Tibet, and in the Chinese dependencies of 
North Korea and North Vietnam. One or 
two British correspondents function under 
severe restraints in Peking, and occasionally 
Canadian, Indian, or other free-world jour- 
nalists are allowed to make carefully guided 
tours. The press within China is a com- 
pletely controlled propaganda press. 

In Soviet Russia and the satellites, the last 
few years have seen some improvement inso- 
far as travel and other facilities for Western 
journalists are concerned, But censorship 
of all outgoing dispatches—an exception is 
made for reporters accompanying Vice Presi- 
dent Ricuarp Nixon—is rigidly imposed. Ac- 
cess to news sources is difficult. The Soviet 
press is a disciplined arm of government. 

The satellites, conspicuously Poland, have 
seen some relaxation. But the pattern is still 
that of tight Communist Party control. 

The from dark gray to light gray 
takes in a lot of geography. Under Turkey's 
stern press law, editors haye been given crim- 
inal sentences and criticism has been throt- 
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tiled. The press in Spain, Portugal, and most 
of the Middle East is completely controlled 
or “guided.” Nearer home, in the Dominican 
Republic, the press is the sycophantic serv- 
ant of the Trujilo dictatorship. 

In Formosa, South Korea, and South Viet- 
nam freedom of information is, to say the 
least, relative. Troubled and uncertain gov- 
ernments use persuasion or coercion to 
guide the press, And, as in other areas, if 
you want to survive, you accept the guid- 
ance, 

Especially disturbing to those of us di- 
rectly concerned with the free flow of infor- 
mation are the signs in the West of doubt 
and distrust. In France, the Assembly has 
had before it several bills to curb the press. 
Since the upheaval of May 1958 that 
brought Gen, Charles de Gaulle to power, 
the tone has been subdued, if not muted. 
Weeklies, such as L'Express and L’Observa- 
teur, that continue to be critical of aspects 
of the Algerian war are occasionally sup- 
pressed. A book, La Gangrene, purporting 
to give details of torture of Algerians im- 
prisoned in France, was seized on orders of 
Premier Michel Debre. 

The cold war has had a blighting effect 
The tendency is to ask not what is news but 
what is good news for our side. America’s 
allies are to be treated tenderly, and to ex- 
pose their mistakes is less than good form. 

Too often the West has shown itself 
ready to accept the barriers that have been 
put up. Far too little effort has been made 
to inform the public on what is going on 
inside China. Third-hand reports out of 
Tokyo are no substitute for what persistent 
analysis at second-hand might show, Re- 
porting in many areas is inadequate, 

Here at home critics have pointed to the 
way in which the news is increasingly 
molded by shrewd manipulators who con- 
sider it a commodity for political or finan- 
cial advancement. With the techniques of 
Madison Avenue transposed to government, 
information becomes a matter for reward or 
punishment to those who are for you or 
against you. 

It is only because there is still a vigorous 
free press—in Japan, India, the West—that 
this catalog of sins of omission and com- 
mission has significance. But no one aware 
of what freedom of information means to 
the survival of all the freedoms—perhaps 
to survival itself—can be in the least com- 
placent after looking at today's somber in- 
formation map. 


Takeoff or Brushoff? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
heard Mr. John McClay’s recent broad- 
cast over WJZ—-TV—channel 13 in Balti- 
more—I was very much impressed. Mr. 
Meclay and WJZ-TV have been render- 
ing an excellent public service in pre- 
senting to the people of Baltimore full 
information and constructive suggestions 
on issues of local and national impor- 
tance. 

Mr. McClay’s most recent editorial 
entitled “Takeoff or Brushoff?” deals 
with a subject very close to my heart— 
Friendship International Airport. For 
the first time since the completion of its 
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fine airport, Baltimore is now enjoying 
a few first-class flights because no other 
airport in the Baltimore-Washington 
area can accommodate jet aircraft. 

“Takeoff or Brushoff?” candidly 
deals with Baltimore’s airport problem 
and especially with the obligations of 
the Federal Government to Baltimore in 
the development of Friendship as 4 
Baltimore-Washington terminal. One of 
the most pressing of these obligations is 
the need for a prompt decision by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on the adequacy 
of service case which has been pending 
for 8 months. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including Mr. McClay’s excellent 
editorial: 

TAKEOFF OR BRUSHOFF? 


(Alred by John L. McClay, general manager, 
WJZ-TV )- 

Hello, I'm John McClay, general manager 
of WJZ-TV. If you were running a grocery 
store and the Federal Government put up 
a much fancier store across the street, you 
would justifiably cry out that this was un- 
fair competition. You would be especially 
irked if the Federal Government had used a 
lavish supply of the taxpayers’ money—in- 
cluding yours—in its effort to compete with 
you. This is almost exactly what is hap- 
pening to Baltimore in the competition to 
lure the commercial airline traffic of the 
Baltimore-Washington area, 

In recent weeks we have all felt a surge of 
civic pride in the inauguration of daily jet 
airline service between Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport and the west coast. After 
years of being a whistlestop on the air- 
lines, Friendship is now the terminal for the 
best transcontinental flights to and from the 
Baltimore-Washington area. 

Baltimore won this service because of the 
foresight of its airport board and the sacri- 
fices of its taxpayers. Friendship was built 
to handle jet airliners. Washington Na- 
tional Airport was not. Hence all jet flights 
to the Washington area must use Baltimore's 
airport. 

The lack of good service to Friendship has 
been a serious economic liability to Balti- 
more for many years. When the poor peo- 
ple of France begged for bread, Marie An- 
toinette said, “Let ‘um eat cake.” Wher 
the businessmen of Baltimore pleaded for 
better air service, the airline officials said 
“Let um go to Washington.” 

In terms of coldblooded business eco- 
nomics, the airline officials were right. In- 
stead of serving Baltimore and Washington 
separately, it is far more efficient to persuade 
Baltimoreans to travel 44 miles to Washing- 
ton National Airport to board a plane, Hav- 
ing no cholce, this is what Baltimoreans 
have been doing, at the rate of nearly 1,000 
a day. Nowhere else in the United States 
are the travelers of a large city asked to en- 
dure such an inconventence, 

But with the coming of the jets, a great 
opportunity is at hand, if Baltimore is ready 
to meet it. There are many problems to be 
solved as Baltimore attempts to establish 
Friendship as an important terminal, One 
of these problems is overwhelming; the Fed- 
eral Government is, in effect, setting UP 
business across the street. 

In Chantilly, Va., 28 miles southwest of 
Washington, the Federal Aviation Agency is 
building one of the world’s most lavish air- 
ports. The total cost of the project may 
run as much as $100 million including the 
highway from Washington. You don't have 
to guess who is supplying the money: 
taxpayers of the United States, including 
you. 

If Friendship could attract its own service, 
irrespective of what happens in Washington, 
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the building of Chantilly would pose no 
threat to Baltimore's economy. But the air- 
lines, judging from their past performance, 
have no intention of voluntarily serving 
both cities separately. Therefore, a filght 
transferred from Friendship to Chantilly 
may well be a flight lost forever to Baltimore. 

This brings us to the crux of the matter. 
Baltimoreans, as Federal taxpayers, are con- 
tributing their money to Chantilly Alrport, 
even though that airport poses a threat to 
their own economy. To put it more bluntly, 
we are being forced to slit our own throats. 

We at WJZ believe this situation is grossly 
Unfair to Baltimore. However, there is a 
remedy, readily available. 

Baltimore's immediate task is to prove to 
the airlines that Friendship is the best ter- 
Minal for a majority of the flights in and 
Out of the Baltimore-Washington area. As 
We pointed out in a WJZ editorial 7 months 
ago, a 30-mile circle around Chantilly em- 
braces about 1,600,000 people. A 30-mile 
Circle around Friendship embraces about 

that number. But this advantage 
Will not be important unless Friendship can 
expand its facilities. 

To keep up with the developments of the 
Jet age there is an immediate need for spe- 
eine improvements at Friendship. The ter- 

building must be enlarged. Taxiways 
must be widened. Most important, an ex- 
runway must be lengthened to pro- 
Vide an additional jet runway. All of this 
Ped Cost close to $10 million. Unlike the 
ha eral Aviation Agency, Baltimore does not 
ve that many millions to spare. 
tant er. Congress has just passed a bill 
t, when signed by the President, will 
$126 million in Federal funds for 
tant construction. Some $30 million of 
A money can be allocated as the Federal 

Viation Agency sees fit. 

We at WJZ believe that Baltimore's unique 
2 tion in relation to Washington justifies 
11 receiving a large share of these funds. 

nearly $100 million can be allocated for 

tilly, certainly a small fraction of this 

elt t is justified for Friendship. No other 

pen 4s in such a position that Federal com- 

tion can threaten its public convenience 
and its economy, 


wre are not opposed to the building of 


n's Chantilly Airport because in 
t future there will be a need for 
terminals—Friendship, National, 
Chantilly, But, as Baltimoreans, we 
bristle at the thought that the completion 
tilly at Federal expense will leave 
timore as barren of air service as it has 
in the past. 
&re two other problems in connec- 
to 8 Friendship Airport that we want 
h upon briefiy. 
is the question of airport promo- 
V 
elphia’s promotional efforts 
pet rewards of better service. Philadel- 
shares the costs of promotional adver- 
ts with the airlines; the airport fur- 
tonnes tate, Continuous stream of news stories 
city €vision, radio, and newspapers; the 
to re Ploys a consultant in Washington 
Gover esent its interests before the Federal 
to j — ae We strongly urge Mayor Grady 
es with the Association of Com- 
tee in 8 the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
proses n effort to promote Friendship’s 
service. This promotion must be 
Out in Washington as well as in Bal- 
Suburbs clay in the Capital’s northern 
Paps to Friendship Airport. 
the question of the airlines’ 
Sie Obligation to provide better service to 
Concluded Last November, arguments were 
ae in the Washington-Baltimore ade- 
nautles 8 case before the Civil Aero- 
the Gre. rd. This case was initiated by 
ater Baltimore Committee in an ef- 
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fort to force the airlines to offer better serv- 
ice on the grounds that they were illegally 
discriminating against Baltimore. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has been 8 months de- 
liberating and there has still been no de- 
cision. Since much of Baltimore's plan- 
ning depends on this decision, there should 
be no further delay on the part of the CAB. 
These three things: Promotion, a decision 
from the CAB, and, most important, special 
Federal funds, are the principal needs of 
Baltimore in the dawn of the jet age. The 
Federal funds are the foremost need be- 
cause they offer Baltimore a chance at fair 
competition with the vast resources of the 
Federal Government. If we are to regain our 
rightful place on the airline map, every busi- 
nessman, every traveler, must make his voice 
heard to city, State, and Federal officials. 


Steel Strike and Economy of Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of a 
letter dated July 16 I recently received 
from a resident of Michigan transmit- 
ting certain views and observations of a 
Chrysler employee and union member on 
the current steel strike: 

JuLy 16, 1959. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: A Chrysler 
employee and union member came into my 
office today to ask if I would write a letter 
for her to the Republican Members of Con- 
gress from Michigan. She is well read, and 
has studied the UAW-CIO economic warfare 
against the people of the United States 
thoroughly and over a long period of time. 
She has talked to us before and her reason- 
ing and judgment on the activity of the 
Communist Party through the UAW-CIO Is 
frighteningly logical. 

From her observations and knowledge as & 
factory worker and union member, she be- 
lieves the motive behind this present steel 
strike squeeze is to deliberately ruin the 
economy of this country, either for the union 
bosses’ own ends or directly for the Commu- 
nist Party, for two reasons: hoping to ruin 
the American economy to improve their for- 
eign investments and/or to discredit the 
the Republican Party by using caused busi- 
ness recessions as a reflection on the job the 
Republicans can do. She knows the unions 
to have huge foreign investments in manu- 
facturing, and the union bosses want Russia 
through Germany, to rule the economy of 
the world. She also feels they are succeed- 
ing. 

After this steel strike starts “the first 2 
weeks won't cost the unions any expense at 
all; it is the second 2 weeks that will use up 
the union's strike funds.” She feels it is 
imperative for the welfare of this country 
that the strike be allowed to continue the 
second 2 weeks in order to weaken the 
union's strike fund. But then, at the end of 
the fourth week, the President must commit 
himself and force the employees back to 
work, without a fund or wage increase, 
which would only increase prices and infla~ 
tion, After the fourth week, if the strike is 
allowed to continue, forelgn countries will 
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get all the sales, and they will use it against 
the Republican Party when the buying power 
starts down.” ; 

This action—"using up the union’s strike 
fund and saving the buying power“ —are of 
paramount importance. She wants very 
much to get this word to the President. 
She feels “he was voted into office without 
the help of the average union member or 
union boss, and the same people who elected 
him will elect his Republican successor.” 
She feels he owes it to the people who did 
elect him to save them from their own 
stupidity in not realizing the horrible threat 
this country faces. 

Thanking you for your attention and coop- 
eration, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Jane H. STOCKING. 


Education in Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recop an excellent 
address delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore} before the 14th Institute of High- 
er Education, Board of Education, the 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn., on 
July 28, on the subject “Education in 
Foreign Service“: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


(Remarks of Senator ALBERT Gore before the 
14th Institute of Higher Education, Board 
of Education, the Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 28, 1959) 


It is a privilege and honor to participate in 
this significant canference on higher edu- 
cation. 

In presenting to you some views on “Edu- 
cation for Foreign Service“ I use the term 
“foreign service“ in its generic rather than 
its political sense. . 

The field of foreign service is broad and 
is broadening by leaps and bounds. More- 
over the challenge and the necessity of for- 
elgn service in the political, social, the re- 
ligious, the economic, and other fields surges 
evermore appealingly and vitally. 

We see that truth, a key to the Christian 
concept at home and abroad and the most 
effective weapon of freedom anywhere, is 
locked in a dramatic battle with propaganda, 
distortions and prevarication. We see that 
truth needs the service of more and better 
trained people and improved methods of 
communication, 

We see that in the mortal cold war chal- 
lenge to our way of life the ultimate target 
is the minds and the hearts of mankind. 
The most appealing and revolutionary politi- 
Cal ideal that the world has known is de- 
mocracy, described so eloquently by Lincoln 
as “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” I hold that it is far more appealing, 
and perhaps in many parts of the world more 
revolutionary today, than even the theoreti- 
cal concept of Communism, let alone the vul- 
gar, gangster distortion current in Russia. 

Yet this idea and ideal, this system, how- 
ever glorious and glittering it may be in the 
United States, eventually loses its appeal to 
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people who can find no reasonable basis for 
aspiration for attaining it or any share of its 
benefits and glories. 

We see the Soviet efforts at economic pene- 
tration of underdeveloped areas and for po- 
litical subversion, particularly among the 
politically unsophisticated peoples. 

I say these things only by way of identify- 
ing both the scope and urgency of education 
for foreign service. 

One of our national weaknesses is our de- 
ficiency in linguistic capabilities. This point 
has been made plain to me through some- 
what excruciating experiences at interna- 
tional conferences. Within the last month, 
for instance, I was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the conference on nuclear 
weapons tests suspension which invited the 
Russian and British delegates to dinner, 
Each of our Russian guests spoke English 
reasonably well, sufficiently to communicate 
intelligibly without aid of an interpreter. 
Not one of the American hosts could utter or 
understand one intelligible sentence in Rus- 
sian. 

American business representatives abroad 
are finding themselves handicapped because 
of the superior facility of communication by 
their competitors. 

No longer, it seems to me, can we depend 
solely upon the isolated missionary to ade- 
quately an deffectively carry the message of 
Christian faith and ideals in competition 
with shrewd articulation of materialistic 
ideology. 

In the past Americans have shown com- 
paratively little interest in the study of for- 
eign languages. Perhaps this was a natural 
consequence of our geographical position. It 
may be a consequence also of our com- 
placency and self{-satisfaction, which our 
position is world affairs will no longer per- 
mit. 

This deficiency can be attached by insti- 
tutions of higher education, but higher edu- 
cation alone cannot provide a satisfactory 
solution. The development of a national 
linguistic capability sufficient for the chal- 
lenge of world leadership will require ele- 
mentary language training in the primary 
grades and high school and supplementary 
study in higher education. In the field of 
higher education new methods of language 
teaching are evolving, influenced particularly 
by necessities for concentrated language 
studies by the Armed Forces during World 
War IT and since. 

Language, however, is not an end in it- 
self. I shall never, never forget the wither- 
ing experience I had when I undertook to 
matriculate for a public speaking course as 
a freshman at the University of Tennessee, 
The dean took one look at my matriculation 
card, quickly drew a line through the pub- 
lic speaking course, and looked at me as If to 
say, “You must first learn something to 
talk about.” I am not sure that the dean 
was right. In fact, I was not sure then, and 
by some persistence persuaded him to let 
me take the course. Nevertheless, the facility 
to communicate is only a tool. Its effective- 
ness depends on how it is used, not merely 
on its possession. I would not, therefore, 
wish to overemphasize training in languages, 
necessary and important though it be. 

One can be “fluently arrogant” in several 
languages and yet be a poor representative 
abroad of his country, of his business, of 
his mission, of his church. 

Although this may be overlooked by some, 
it is most important that anyone going into 
foreign service in any fleld of endeavor be 
well informed about his own country. 

Upon my daughter's return to Vanderbilt 
University as a student after working at the 
World's Fair at Brussels and completing a 
trip around the world, I heard someone ask 
her the following question: “What lesson 
did you learn in your travels around the 
world?” Nancy answered: “I have just 
registered for four history courses.” 
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Not only is knowledge of the history of our 
country important in education for foreign 
service, but a knowledge of its people, of its 
geography, of its industry, of its business, 
of its social and political institutions, its 
religious life, its welfare programs, its labor 
organizations, its social customs, is strong 
points and also its weaknesses. 

Moreover, a faith in our system and a 
dedication to its causes is essential to effec- 
tive foreign service. I think it is reasonable 
to presume this faith and dedication. The 
more education, the more knowledge, the 
more understanding that our foreign sery- 
ice personnel possess, the more valid will 
be the assumption. 

The need for qualified individuals edu- 
cated for foreign service in various fields is 
acute. This problem concerns all. With 
the relatively new position of free world 
leadership which has come to us through 
the inexorable march of events and our 
own great good fortune has come the re- 
sponsibility of dealing effectively and in all 
fields and at all levels with peoples all 
around the world. We are sending more 
people abroad than ever before and keeping 
them abroad for longer periods of time. 
This applies, I believe, to religious under- 
takings, as well as to economic, business, po- 
litical, and military personnel. 

I must not overlook, nor indeed must I 
minimize, the importance of American tour- 
ists abroad as representatives of our way of 
life. Here, too, we could stand a little more 
educational preparation for foreign service. 

Through education, we can solve a great 
many of our difficulties. There must be 
preparation for any service, but unfortu- 
nately we do not have the facilities for proper 
foreign service training. Neither do we 
have, at the present time, a large pool of 
people with an interest in foreign service 
from which to select people for training. I 
would say, along with Alfred North White- 
head, however, that “the race which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed.” 
The country which does not value trained 
intelligence and which does not take steps 
to select and train its intelligent people is 
doomed to fallure. Perhaps this caveat is 
pertinent to the important field of foreign 
service. 

Education for foreign service, as I have 
said, has many facets. Before such educa- 
tion can begin, there must be some process 
of selection of those to be educated. How 
are they to be selected? Who should select 
them? At what point in the educational 
process should specialized training for for- 
eign service be undertaken? 

When these questions can be satisfactorily 
answered, and it is determined that a quali- 
fied candidate for education for foreign sery- 
ice is in hand, one must then face the task 
of deciding how to educate him. What 
should be the specific objectives of his edu- 
cation, and how extensive, as a practical 
matter, should the curriculum be? 

Finally, then, one is faced with the ques- 
tion of the best type of institutions for 
educating this candidate for Foreign Service. 
Should existing educational institutions be 
utilized, or should specialized institutions be 
established? In the Foreign Service of the 
Government, this is, and has been, a much 
discussed matter. 

Now, I have raised a lot of questions. I 
don't propose to furnish easy answers. Es- 
sentially, I seek to identify the problem. 
Perhaps some of these questions can be re- 
solved in the course of your further discus- 
sion and study. 

It may be needless to point out that 
Americans abroad are subject to a great deal 
of criticism, much of it, I am afraid, justi- 
fied, All things considered, however, the 
picture is probably not as bad as it has been 
painted. The recent bestseller, “The Ugly 
American,” has popularized a type of Ameri- 
can abroad who is not in my view typical 
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of our State Department, Information 
Agency, or other related Government serv- 
ices. On the other hand, it certainly is true 
that our representation abroad, particularly 
in Government, is not what it should be. 

There are three basic reasons for the criti- 
cism of Americans abroad. First is poor se- 
lection and training of personnel. This is 
what we are talking about now, and it is 
something we can correct, Second is the 
lack of a proper foreign policy, As edu- 
cators, you cannot do too much about that 
right away. Third is the simple fact that 
unpopularity is the price of power. There is 
not much any of us can do about that. 

Some experts in the field list another cause 
of friction, and that is the fact that there 
are just too many Americans abroad, and 
the mere fact of numbers will give rise to 
friction. This may be a factor. At the pres- 
ent time, almost 1 percent of our popula- 
tion is abroad, including members of the 
armed services and their dependents. But, 
before we draw any hasty conclusions about 
this, it should be mentioned that about one- 
fourth of all Americans abroad are living in 
Germany, and that country, is probably the 
one place abroad where Americans are most 
appreciated and where there is a minimum 
of friction between our people and both 
government officials and private citizens. 

Perhaps friction at any particular place 
revolves around what we are doing and how 
we are doing it, rather than the numbers 
of people involved. Certainly, whatever we 
have to do in various countries, and what- 
ever numbers may be involved, the proper 
selection and training of our representatives 
will go a long way toward getting the job 
done in the best possible way. 

In a democratic society, the selection of 
individuals for work, as well as the choice 
of avocation, is and must be on a voluntary 
basis. It is not possible for the Government, 
church, or company desiring representation 
abroad to designate individuals and earmark 
them for any particular task, except in the 
armed services. We must rely on Incentives 
such as monetary income, improved status, 
interest, or the opportunity to be of service. 

Our chief foreign competitor; Soviet Rus- 
sia, has a big advantage in the matter of se- 
lection. The Soviets can and do select peo- 
ple at an early age and keep them in a 
specified program of training as long as the 
government feels such training is profitable. 
We do not desire such control. We abhor it. 
But we must recognize its challenge. It has 
been reported, for example, that the Soviets 
have, for several years, been training large 
numbers of selected individuals for service 
in Africa south of the Sahara and giving 
them intensive training in the languages 
and dialects of the area, We know as well 
as do the Russians that this is a critical 
area, but we are not able to mobilize our 
efforts so readily. I doubt that there are 
many people in this country who are under- 
going training in Swahili or Ruanda, let 
alone the less well known languages and diñ- 
lects of that section of the world. 

As a practical matter, it appears to me 
that we will not be able to select young 
people for foreign service training at an early 
stage in their educational process. We will 
probably have to allow them to get through 
most of thelr college training before any 
real specialization can be undertaken. Even 
so, linguistic aptitudes can be discovered, 
encouraged, and developed at an early age- 

It is often not decided by a college student 
that he wants to go into any given type of 
foreign work until he is in his juntor or 
senior year. In such a case the bulk of the 
specialized training must be given at the 
graduate level. Our educational system, of 
course, does a great deal of selecting for us. 
A student often starts out in a liberal arts 
course, then shifts to prelaw or premedical 
studies. If he survives, he goes on into law 
school or medical school, What we do not 
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have now, and what we badly need, is a large 
Pool of undergraduates who are foreign sery- 
ice prone. This would give us something 
to work with. We could then begin the 
Weeding out and specialized training. 
Regardless of the manner in which our 
Candidates for service service training are 
Selected, I think there are certain charac- 
teristics which these people should have, 
8 they should be capable ot develop- 


Dean Harlan Cleveland, of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University, recently dis- 
Cussed these characteristics with the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. The Max- 

Graduate School has done a good deal 

Of work in this field, and Dean Cleveland has 

Concluded that there are five major elements 

effective overseas performance. These are 

ical skill, career dedication, a sense of 

Politics, cultural empathy, and organization 
ability, 

By technical skill is meant, simply, that 
a man must know his job. He must know it 
as if he were doing the same work at home. 

dedication will, of course, carry any- 
One over a great many obstacles. A sense of 
tics is vital when working among foreign 
nationals who may be more politically con- 
than Americans, Cultural empathy 
is dicwlt to achieve, but likewise necessary. 
© must be able to put ourselves, when we 
are representing America abroad, into the 
other fellow’s political, economic, and social 
des. Organization ability is necessary 
ly because of the fact that the American 
Overseas has to work through an organization 
k home, and the long line of communica- 
Will invariably cause difficulties. 
I am not sure that everyone would agree 
= these qualifications. Most of us would 
Pcie however, that a person possessing, or 

Pable of developing, all of these would cer- 

tainly Perform well in representing his coun- 


try, his 
fiela. church, or his company in a foreign 


It appears to me, however that it will be 
tp emely diMcult to test an individual for 
und Qualifications prior to his having 
m ergone a good part of his training. We 

ust Probably, then, merge selection and 
to Ng to a great extent. We must begin 
one a great many people. As I have said, 

of our first tasks is to get a large num- 

Of students to become conscious of the 
and the opoprtunities of foreign service. 

hires ‘Oweldge of the area in which one is to 
e. its la , its customs, history, 
geography, and its hopes for the future is a 
egttock essential, second only to a knowl- 
ge of one’s own country. 


im we live in an age of change, it is 

un t to know the movements which are 

kno. y in a given country. One must 
W as 


much about the group or govern- 
rn Which is on the way up as he does 
Power the group or government currently in 
Of pail We must realize that the dynamics 
tical and social life in other countries 
hea now be in the process of producing 
counne similar to those which our own 
Years has undergone during the past 100 
Having covered in a very general way some 
eign areas in which a candidate for For- 
let re should recelve special training, 
Which now consider the type of institution 
‘Ac can best give this training, 
Ration Point, the question of some sort of 
ing academy for Foreign Service train- 
arises. Is there a need for such a spe- 
cane institution, operated by the Federal 
Government especially for the training of a 
ment Foreign Service Corps? 
her, there are some 1,800 colleges 
Rich n tereliies Offering some sort of 
education, Many of these institu- 
Whether they be operated by church 
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groups or other types of public spirited and 
civic minded boards or trustees on the one 
hand, or by States or other governmental 
agencies on the other, could do a much bet- 
ter job in Foreign Service training if they 
had some guidance and perhaps financial as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. I 
think it is upon these institutions that we 
should principally depend for higher educa- 
tion. Their structure and curriculum will 
require strengthening. So will our ele- 
mentary and high school systems. 

I feel that it would be in the national 
interest for the Federal Government to give 
financial assistance and encouragement to 
established colleges and universities in set- 
ting up programs for Foreign Service train- 
ing, especially at the graduate level. A good 
program at the graduate level would have 
some effect on the undergraduate programs 
of these institutions. This would assist in 
making available to us a large body of For- 
eign Service minded students. Whether 
such individuals ever entered Government 
service or not, the Federal Government 
would profit. Our national welfare is in- 
volved in the competency of our Foreign 
Service, from the tourist to the trader, from 
the technician to the ambassador. 

I would go further and say that I also 
think we need a national academy to spe- 
clalize in this type of training. Here I 
would draw a parallel with our coliege mili- 
tary training programs. Perhaps some of 
the educational institutions represented 
here have ROTC programs. Those of you 
who are familiar with these programs know 
that a large proportion of the officers serv- 
ing in the Army or Air Force, and to a lesser 
degree in the Navy, are ROTC graduates. 

At the same time, I believe most of us 
would agree that, over the years, West Point 
and Annapolis have done a pretty good job 
of setting standards and providing a nucleus 
of trained personnel around which larger 
forces can be organized. I believe a Na- 
tional Foreign Service Academy would go a 
long way toward leavening the whole loaf of 
our Foreign Service personnel. 

Last year, when it was obvious to me that 
our science education program needed 
strengthening, I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a National Science Academy and to set 
up a program of scholarships in existing in- 
stitutions for the study of the natural 
sciences and mathematics. Congress passed 
the national defense education bill but it is 
too modest and restricted. 

I am preparing a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Foreign Service Academy. The Fed- 
eral Government can be, as it fs in other 
fields, a pace setter, I find it disturbing, and 
I believe dangerous, that we spend only about 
seventh-tenths of 1 percent of our gross 
national product on higher education. We 
must place greater emphasis upon intel- 
lectual achievement. 

In considering specialized educational in- 
stitutions, we should not overlook the ad- 
vantages to be gained from giving some of 
our people at least a part of their education 
abroad. We are accumulating large amounts 
of local currencies in many foreign coun- 
tries which could well be used for educating 
our students in those countries, Further- 
more, in the underdeveloped areas where 
higher education is not flourishing, we could 
use some of these funds to establish Ameri- 
can-type universities. I have introduced a 
bill this year to do just this, and hope very 
much to secure its enactment early next year. 

The United States has, willingly or not, 
entered upon a new era of international ac- 
tivity. No longer can we afford to live in 
semi-isolation. No longer can we afford to 
consider the rest of the world as something 
separate and apart from our own national 
life. 

Our international relations are of such im- 
portance that we need an increasingly large 
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number of trained people who know how to 
get along with other peoples of the world 
and who know how to represent our institu- 
tions abroad, whether they be political, re- 
ligious or commercial, ‘ 


Participation in U.S. Exhibition at Mos- 
cow by Oregon Manufacturing Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the U.S. exhibition in Moscow, recently 
visited by Vice President Nrxon and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, two great Oregon 
manufacturing firms are represented. 
These are Jantzen Knitting Mills and 
the Pendleton Woolen Mills. Their 
products are outstanding in the Nation, 
and thus they have been chosen as 
among only eight major sponsors par- 
ticipating in the American Fashion In- 
dustries’ presentation. 

All of our State is proud of these two 
notable and successful firms, which 
manufacture products of outstanding 
quality. Jantzen is famous for female 
swimming garments of real originality. 
Pendleton Mills for fine blankets and 
other woolens. We rejoice that the peo- 
ple of Russia can see for themselves the 
excellence of these Oregon manufac- 
tured goods. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of July 27, 1959, entitled “Ore- 
gon's Pitch in Moscow,” which describes 
the participation of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills and Pendleton Woolen Mills in the 
US. exhibition at the capital of the Rus- 
sian Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Onzcon’s Prren In Moscow 

Portland's claim that it is now the sports- 
wear manufacturing center of America is 
getting international attention. 

At the U.S. exhibition in Moscow, with 
Vice President Nrxon representing President 
Eisenhower, and Nikita Khrushchey repre- 
senting himself, the products and personnel 
from two Portland firms have leading recog- 
nition. 

The Portland firms are Jantzen, Inc., and 
Pendieton Woolen Mills. They were chosen 
among only eight major sponsors of the 
entire Nation for participation in the Ameri- 
can Fashion Industries’ presentation. Typi- 
cal American girls will show the Russians 
what is being worn in sports this year under 
the Jantzen and Pendleton labels. 

Also helping to carry the message to Mos- 
cow are Paul DeKoning, president of Jant- 
zen, and O. M. Bishop, Jr., secretary of 
Pendleton, who were named to the executive 
advisory council of the fashion industries’ 
presentation. 

These home-State industries may be 
counted on to outshine the fashion display 
the Russians put on in the New York exhi- 
bition. Oregon’s propaganda pitch: The 
Soviets may pack their missiles bigger and 
better, but let's see "em compete with Oregon 
girls in swim suits. 
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Schools Are Not So Lousy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
name Adm. Hyman G. Rickover is syn- 
onymous with the development of the 
nuclear-powered submarine. Because of 
him, more than any other person, we 
have nuclear submarines as part of our 
defense system. 

He is highly respected for his contri- 
bution to this technical and complicated: 
field, but some people are beginning to 
question his excursions into areas where 
he is not an expert—particularly educa- 
tion. Recently the admiral visited Seat- 
tle, Wash., where he made some remarks 
about our system of education. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 
include in the Recorp an answer to Ad- 
miral Rickover's statements. 

This answer was written by Donald L. 
Kruzner, chief deputy superintendent of 
King County schools. It appeared in 
the July 7, 1959, issue of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

The letter follows: 

z Nor So Lousy 
(By Donald L. Kruzner, chief deputy super- 
intendent, King County Schools) 

First, let me qualify myself for speaking 
on the topic Admiral Rickover refers to as 
our “lousy schools.” I am a commander in 
the U.S. Naval Reserve; (I will probably be 
a retired commander when this is printed.) 
I have spent the past 21 years as a teacher 
and a school administrator. For the past 13 
years I have worked at the improvement of 
education as the chief deputy superintendent 
of schools in King County. In preparing for 
this work I have spent approximately 9 years 
as a student in college. I have earned three 
degrees—a bachelor of arts, á master of 
education, and a doctor of education. Two 
of our fite children have graduated from 
Roosevelt High School; the other three are 
in Nathan Eckstein Junior High School, 

CHALLENGES 


I have read Admiral Rlekover's comments 
about the quality of education on the na- 
tional scene and suffered In silence. But 
when he comes into my hometown and talks 
this way about schools he has never even 
visited, I haye to challenge his unwarranted 
obseryation. 

On the day the admiral spoke at our 
chamber of commerce, I was visiting three 
classrooms in one of our school districts in 
King County. I was observing first, second, 
and fifth grade classes learning mathematics. 
These classes were part of a pilot experi- 
ment to teach mathematics concepts instead 
of numbers to children in the lower elemen- 
tary grades. I wish Rickover had been with 
me observing these children and their teach- 
ers at work in what he refers to as our 
“lousy” schools, I would have known if he 
was really sincere in his expressed efforts to 
improve the quality of education. 


HONEST EFFORT 


I wish the admiral had been with me dur- 
ing the past week when I visited accelerated 
classes for gifted children in many junior 
and senior high schools throughout Seattle 
and King County. At Mercer Island and 
Bothell High Schools, for example, the ad- 
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miral would have seen gifted high school 
juniors and seniors in advanced college 
mathematics classes. At Asa Mercer and 
Nathan Eckstein Junior High Schools in 
Seattle he would also have seen gifted stu- 
dents doing advanced work in languages, 
mathematics, and history under special pro- 
grams sponsored by Yale University and the 
University of Chicago. I also wish he had 
seen some of our honest efforts to help less 
gifted children find their places in school 
through special classes. 

If Rickover is sincere in his efforts to. im- 
prove education in America, I respectfully 
suggest that he get busy in a field where he 
has some competency, or that he utilize his 
great knowledge in scientific matters to pro- 
vide specific, realistic, and constructive sug- 
gestions to help improve the quality of edu- 
cation. As a Navy commander, I could say 
considerable about the need for improve- 
ment of training in the Navy. But I am 
working at this tdo, you might say as a 
hobby, 1 night a week without pay because 
there is a job to be done. I am one of hun- 
dreds In the Naval Reserve trying to improve 
the training of our young men who may 
shortly be charged with the defense of our 
country. 

So. Admiral, what I am trying to say Is, 
let's be honest with ourselves and the Amer- 
ican people, or at least with the people of 
Seattle and King County where I know we 
are really working constructively, even with 
the help of our destructive critics, at this 
business of improving education. 


Representative Roosevelt Speaks on “The 
Key to Small Business Survival” 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Small Business Committee 
recently opened a series of hearings on 
the problems of small business in the 
food industry. 

During the course of these hearings 
a great deal of valuable information was 
presented by small businessmen repre- 
senting many different segments of the 
food industry. The nature and scope of 
problems that are causing serious, some- 
times ruinous difficulties for small busi- 
nessmen, were revealed to the members 
of the subcommittee by these witnesses. 

In recognition of the interest shown 
over the problems of the independent 
operator in this vast industry by Rep- 
resentative Roosrvert during these 
hearings, the National Candy Whole- 
salers' Association invited him to address 
their convention in Chicago today on, 
“The Key to Small Business Survival.” 
Representative Roosevett has a record 
of giving constructive, positive assist- 
ance to small businessmen whenever 
possible, and the views and proposals 
presented in this speech. will be noted 
with interest. Because of its broad im- 
plications, which go beyond the immed- 
iate problems of the day, I believe this 
speech will attract the attention of those 
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concerned with the importance of pro- 
tecting the small businessman in a free 
and competitive enterprise system. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE KEY TO SMALL BUSINESS SURVIVAL 
(Address by the Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 

Democrat, of California, before the Na- 

tional Candy Wholesalers’ Association, 

Chicago, III., July 27, 1959) 

I am very happy to be with you today to 
discuss the “Key to Small Business Sur- 
vival.” As a group of small businessmen, 
you are well aware of the fact that a key 
must be found if small business is to sur- 
vive. * 

Last month in Washington, the Subcom- 
mit tee of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, opened its 
investigation into the distribution problems 
of small business in the food industry. 
Your association, with many others, coop- 
erated with the subcommittee in presenting 
the problems which you face. 

This investigation has been halled by some 
as one of the most important studies made 
of the food Industry in a quarter of a cen- 
tury—and from the testimony we received, 
it is being made none too soon. 

Much of the legislation which has been 
passed by Congress to aid and protect small 
businesses has had as its fundamental pur- 
pose the protection of the free and competi- 
tiye enterprise system. It Is the firm belief 
of those of us concerned with problems of 
small business that the continuance of the 
economic system we know in the United 
States is based on the existence of small 
business as well as large business. 

The concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few can lead to disaster, for 
the use of power often leads to its misuse. 
And In our country, when an economic situ- 
ation is injurious to the public interest 
Government steps in, 

I believe strongly in the free and com- 
petitive enterprise system which has made 
our country great—and I want to keep it. 
I don’t want to see State socialism. If the 
concentration of power in a single industry 
becomes an evil force, and contrary @p thë 
best interests of our people, in the end that 
industry will be nationalized. We must 
prevent this. 

The facts given to the committee in Wash- 
ington by many different groups of 
businessmen indicated to us that there 15 
a concentration of power developing in the 
hands of a few in the food industry. e 
there still remain many areas of competi- 
tion, many have been eliminated. These are 
warning signs. Signs that we must heed, 
and we must act upon. 

Today the food industry is the largest ` 
single industry in our economy. It is a 
billion business, Many changes have taken 
place in the structure of this business in 
the last 20 years. Changes with which we 
are all familiar. The corner grocery store 
has all but disappeared from the neighbor~ 
hoods and is being replaced by vast super- 
markets. New products, frozen foods an 
different concepts of marketing have changed 
the food industry drastically. 

In the period from 1948 through 1958. 
the total amount of annual sales throug? 
food stores rose from about $31 billion tO 
more than $50 billion, but the number of 
merchants engaged in food retailing de- 
clined sharply. About 10 years ago more 
than 400,000 food stores were in business. 
The 1954 census showed that less than 350.7 
000 stores were engaged primarily as food 
retailers, 

The number of large retail food chains 
declined from 273 to 77 and less than 35 
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Percent of these accounted for 77 percent 
ot the total food chain sales. 

We have seen the growth of the giants in 
the past 20 years. Fifteen of the largest 

accounted for 29.4 percent of total 

8ales—and the big four (A. & P., Safeway, 

ger, and American Stores) accounted for 
19.6 percent of total sales in 1957. 

Since 1955, 2,657 locally owned food stores 
ve been acquired“ by mergers. Their es- 
mated total sales volume was almost $3 

m—equal to the current total sales of 
stores in 14 States. 

The largest chain—A. & P., has more than 
$4.7 billion in sales, over 4,000 stores, and 
is more than twice the size of its largest 
dlünpetitor. Sears, Roebuck had only 83.7 

ilion in sales in 1958. 

t If you accept the definition of a chain as 

Our or more stores, they account for ap- 
Proximately 48 percent of the total retail 
Ood business in the country. 

I believe that these facts indicate a high 
toa of concentration of power in the food 
Sa - And I also believe that It is time 

on something about it. 
ae important that those of you in the 

esale candy business, and your col- 
the es who wholesale in other phases of 
12 4 industry, understand this situation 
T Jour responsibility in it. 
lan os executive secretary, Clarence McMil- 
Presented facts to the subcommittee last 
Ra} th which revealed that the candy whole- 
8 ure faced with the same problems as 
tribute meatpackers, the frozen food dis- 
tors, the preserve manufacturers, the 
—— Poultry and egg producer, the inde- 
5 ent retail wholesale grocer and the farm- 
Over Tue, gigantic food chains are taking 
8 food industry from the crop to the 
, and the small businessman is being 
Goy out. “Grow big or die,” former 
sman wus, Arnall told the committee. “The 
Bets businessman is no longer able to com- 
in the marketplace.” 
whol Problems that ybu face as candy 
by one are the same as those described 
d er small businessmen in the food in- 


Your secre 
tary told the committee that 
candy aoe used as a loss leader. The 
cust „at below cost prices to bring 
dustry b. into the stores. The poultry in- 
th, has the same problem—and today 
rupta ds of them have gone into bank- 


— we were told, are receiving 
or tive buying adyantages of one sort 
low + Which permit them to sell at very 
saler an, Prices even lower than the whole- 
7 d retailer can get. A tobacco whole- 
poha New Mexico testified that equal 
petitive to. purchase merchandise com- 
ely is one of the most acute problems 

Mr 2 Laces. 
lowances n mentioned advertising al- 
integratin Promotional allowences, vertical 
again wi n, and mergers. Time and time 
tnesses told the committee of the 
Š ef on they are in because of the 
try, these practices in the food indus- 

Yı 
tale a as small businessmen in the whole- 
revolutia y feld are feeling the results of 
buti changes in production and 
You are methods in the food industry. 

an OPOE VT part of the food 
Pure} eras ve percent of the candy 


food stores, for in ten years 
In 1950 1 stores have disappeared. 
zupplyln ere were 8,500 candy wholesslers 
E independent retailers. Today 
a Are à little over 5,000 of you. 
best Out tbat today a food chain is 
try, y manufacturer in the coun- 
manufacturing candy to sell in its own 
es is no piace for the wholesale 
n in this picture. 
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Price wars are a common occurrence in the 
food industry. The housewife is delighted 
with the cut prices on dairy products, coffee, 
and fruit juice, and picks up these so-called 
week end bargains at the chain stores. And 
then what happens when the small grocer 
gives up and goes out of business, unable 
to compete in these price wars? The prices 
of these commodities go up and stay up. 

Fewer and fewer firms are buying a larger 
and larger percentage of the total farm com- 
modities. And the farm income which stood 
at $17 billion in 1948, slipped back to less 
than $11 billion in 1958. While the big 
chains are offering lower prices to the house- 
wife, the small farmer is thinking Grow 
Big or Die“. 

Today 95 percent of all the broilers con- 
sumed by the American public are raised 
under some kind of a contract between the 
farmer and a company. The farmer has made 
very little profit and has lost control of his 
own operation. One small poultry owner 
called it a return to serfdom. 

These tragedies result from monopolies. 


The evils of monopoly were well known to. 


our forefathers. Thomas Jefferson, I am told, 
wrote a clause in à draft of the Constitu- 
tion, which would restrict monopoly. Un- 
fortunately, it was deleted. Many of our 
State constitutions prohibit monopoly. 

The people of Italy and Germany learned 
that monopoly results in a loss of not only 
their economic freedom, but their social and 
political freedom as well. Democracy and 
our traditional free to compete-fairly eco- 
nomic system cannot live in the same cli- 
mate with monopoly. One must die. 

It is this threat of monopoly which has 
been presented to the subcommittee by 
small businessmen which deeply concerns me. 

What can we do? 

Businessmen in the industry should meet 
and advise on proper actions to protect the 
free enterprise system. The businessmen 
have a responsibility which they must meet. 

This is one key to survival. 

If the businessman does not present pro- 
posed solutions, others will come up with the 
best answers they can, but they would not 
be the best ones they could have reached 
had they had the help of the industry. 

We have opened our study in Washington 
with a presentation to the subcommittee of 
the problems of small businessmen in the 
many different flelds in the food industry. It 
is our intention to carry our hearings into 
major cities throughout the country to learn 
first hand what is happening to small busi- 
ness. 

There are several aids which could be of- 
fered smali business soon. Mr. McMillan 
proposed that the Federal Trade Commission 
be directed to earmark certain appropria- 
tions for the specific function of keeping an 
eye on the food industry. I believe there is 
a good deal of merit in that idea. 

I am wondering of legislation paralleling 
the stockyard and packer’s consent decree, 
which would prohibit a retail firm from going 
into the processing and producing end of 
the business, might not help solve some 
problems. 

It has been suggested that the Federal 
Trade Commission should be given injunc- 
tive powers so that a small business would 
not go under while waiting for its case to 
come up in court. 

Legislation is now pending in Congress to 
force a seller.to make known his price, dis- 
count or other terms, to all buyers. This 
bill is sponsored by the Honorable WRIGHT 
Parman, chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

The key to survival in any battle is to 
know your enemy, The enemy of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system is monopoly, Mo- 
nopoly, which would mean the end of our 
American democracy, of the opportunity for 
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a man to have his own small business, to 
choose independence, and the right to com- 
pete with his intelligence and energy. 

This is the enemy we must fight and beat. 
This is the key to survival—yours and mine, 
and that of every American, 


Tke Consultant: His Contribution to the 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Dr. 
Joseph W. E. Harrisson, director, LeWall 
and Harrisson Research Laboratories of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was awarded the 
Honor Scroll of the American Institute 
of Chemists on January 6, 1959. 

Dr. Harrisson has been national coun- 
selor for the American Chemical Society 
for 20 years. He was the first secretary 
of the American Board of Clinical Chem- 
istry, Inc. He has served for 40 years 
as a member of the board of consultants 
of the bureau of foods of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Chemistry and for 
20 years has been its chairman, Within 
recent years he has been appointed 
chairman of constitution and bylaws 
committee of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a portion of the paper Dr. Harrisson 
read before the American Institute of 
Chemists. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONSULTANT: His CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CoMMUNITY 
(By Dr. Joseph W. E. Harriason, F. AJ. C. di- 
rector, LaWall & Harrisson Research Lab- 
oratories) 

Consultation is, in a measure, both an art 
and a practice that encompasses many fields 
of endeavor. But no matter whether a con- 
sultant serves In the broad field of chemis- 
try, engineering, or the healing arts, he can 
open new paths by reason of his unfettered 
imagination and ability to quicken the in- 
terest in problems. Consultants are not 
necessarily engaged solely in private prac- 
tice: consultation may be occasional and 
ancillary to a professional occupation. 

For instance, a consultant in the healing 
arts aids those practitioners of medicine, 
who are in direct contact with the patient— 
here the consultant is a specialist, possibly 
in a phase of medical science that justifies 
intense study of some limited body function, 
an anatomical location or pathologic mani- 
festation. Or, lf a practitioner of law, he 
may be a specialist in admiralty law, inter- 
naional law, or corporate law. And, more 
recently, the food and drug law, because 
of our rapid advances in these fields. The 
importance of such a specialized practice is 
evidenced by the recent formation of the 
Food Law Institute. 

But presently we are concerned with the 
consultant in the chemical or chemical en- 

field. As such, the consultant 
whether interested in drug, nutritional, or 
industrial applications, is often the creator, 
if not the catalyst, of an advance in basic 
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science or in reducing its application to in- 
dustrial practice. Or his assignment may be 
to serve an industry—one which has 
encountered obstacles along a path that has 
previously been financially successful. Then, 
too, he may be called upon to advise 
whether or not a new process or venture 
justifies extensive financial support. The 
scant knowledge that was once acceptable as 
being sufficient to warrant investment in a 
new project has been replaced by cautious 
and critical technological and financial 
evaluation. 

Risk evaluation is now a governing factor 
whether a project is directed toward the de- 
velopment of an industrial process that may 
require millions of dollars, months of plan- 
ning, and years of building, or toward the 
creation of a fine chemical of potential ther- 
apeutic value, 

Ventures are no longer job assignments 
but rather projects—in England, schemes— 
based upon predictive decisions and rarely 
dependent solely upon empiric methods or 
techniques. Yet the empiric approach Is 
still a necessity though costly and wasteful. 
Methodically and hopefully it is applied 
even today, as evidenced by our screening 
of thousands of antibiotic beers—more 
thousands of chemicals of unknown usage— 
directed toward seeking a lead among the 
lower forms of animal life to surcease the 
ravages of cancer within ourselves. 

In our early formative days the chemical 
industry grew by rule of thumb, and medi- 
cine was an art and in truth a practice. 
Gradually keen minds developed the basic 
concepts that could be applied in industry, 
medicine, nutrition, and the many flelds of 
human endeavor. As the 19th century 
opened its book but few individuals were 
then capable and fewer were trained in sci- 
ence. No matter what the field of need or 
the level of their scientific ability when their 
services were offered to industry, it gener- 
ally earned for them the scorn of the prac- 
tical operator. But gradually the sheer need 
for sound adyice created openings based 
upon the science of the day. Much of this 
need was supplied by consultants who main- 
tained small laboratories. 


THE EARLY CONSULTANTS 


Pew are aware of the influence consultants 
exerted and the contributions they made, es- 
pecially during these early days of our grow- 

industrial expansion. Often these men 
were respected professors or teachers in the 
colleges or universities wherein but little was 
provided in laboratory facilities. Conse- 
quently, It was in the private laboratories of 
these teachers that many students gained 
their initial and invaluable practical experi- 
ence. Among these professors was James C. 
Booth, 

Not yet 20 years of age, he went to 
Germany in 1832, studied under Wohler and 
Magnus, when it was the custom to take 
promising students for instruction into the 
private laboratories of the professors. In 
1836 after visiting England and other parts 
of the Continent, he returned to Philadel- 
phia. Here he opened his own laboratory, 
observing in his announcement that he was 
prepared to serve the various industries of 
the area. Many men who later acquired 
distinction were trained by Booth in this 
private laboratory, including John F. Frazier. 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1844-72, and Robert E. 
Rogers who had a similar post between 1853 
77. Booth's laboratory continues today as 
Booth, Garrett and Blair, one of Philadel- 
phia’s oldest institutions and the oldest 
private laboratory on this continent. Booth's 
attainments as a chemist were internation- 
ally and natlonally recognized for 
he was president of the American Chemical 
Society for three successive terms. 
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Frederick N. Genth was contemporary 
with Booth and also professor of chemistry 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Ger- 
man by birth, he had been a student of 
Gmellin, Glessen, Kopp, Liebig, and Bunsen. 
(Somewhat akin as if today a student had 
studied with Seaborg, Kendall, Saratt, and 
Du Vigneaud.) Upon emigrating to Phila- 
delphia, which was then the center of the 
American chemical industry, he likewlse 
opened a laboratory and accepted promis- 
ing students as assistants. Thus Booth and 
Genth had a great Influence on the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the chemical in- 
dustry in Philadelphia, and even upon our 
beloved Edgar Pahs Smith. Actually it was 
in Genth’s laboratory that Edgar Fahs 
Smith, then an assistant to Genth, became 
acquainted with J. Lawrence Smith, prob- 
ably the first outstanding organic chemist 
of the United States. These men were crea- 
tive contributors to the surge of knowledge 
in their fields during the formative years of 
our chemical industry. Genth was also 
president of the ACS as was also Edgar Fahs 
Smith who, like Booth, served as president 
of the ACS for 3 years. 

Fifty years after Booth, the American 
chemical industry had expanded greatly and 
Philadelphia was no longer the sole center 
of activity, Consultants were available in 
many areas: In Philadelphia, Henry Leff- 
mann, later to become Leffman & La- 
Wall, predecessors of LaWall & Harrisson: 
also, Samuel P. Sadtler, now Samuel P. 
Sadtler & Son; In Chicago, Carl Miner, who 
enjoyed an enylable reputation as the Miner 
Laboratories; in San Francisco, Albert 
Hanks; and in Boston, what has become the 
giant of independent consulting organiza- 
tions—Griffin & Little of Milk Street, pred- 
ecessors of Arthur D. Little, Inc. This 
latter group is now the outstanding inde- 
pendent research organization in the world, 
serving not only individual and corporate 
clients, but nations as well. 

Consulting practice has now become ex- 
tensive throughout the United States and 
it is estimated that more than 6,000 scien- 
tists are engaged in the numerous private 
professional organizations. Some organiza- 
tions have complements in excess of 100 or 
more scientists; many are smaller, and some 
consultants practice as individuals, 

Numerous organizations have been formed 
to establish collaboration between consult- 
ants, advance the practice of consultation 
and maintain a sound ethical background. 
Among these are the American Council of 
Independent Laboratories and the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers; as well as associations of con- 
sultants in related fields such as the profes- 
sional engineers and the professional biolo- 
gists. 

But let us turn the pages back a bit, to 
Pranklin Square, one of the four public 
squares in William Penn's plan of Philadel- 
phia. There in a little pharmacy (still ex- 
istent today) dispensing to the needs of his 
neighbors, worked a pharmacist-chemist, 
Hermapn Frasch. In this green velvet spot, 
then centered among much of the chemical 
and pharmaceutical activity of Philadelphia, 
and brewing too, Frasch also practiced as a 
consultant. From behind his demure pre- 
scription counter and off the clay-bottomed 
cellar floor, he developed the wisdom, ex- 
perience, imagination and the fumes of 
fancy that set the scene for his many con- 
tributions to our progress. Here was fired 
the intellect that made deep mining of sul- 
fur in Louisiana, Texas, and Mexico possible, 
and cheap sulfuric acid a practicality. 
Much of today's chemical industry rests up- 
on his work as does much of the petro- 
chemical industry, for he was, until his 
death, active in the field. Hermann Frasch 
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gained much of his ability by the experiences 
of a miscellany of puzzling problems in the 
Ideal industries. 

It can be truly said that fertile minds are 
incited, kindled, and quickened by challenge 
and use. That a pharmacist-chemist should, 
in the course of his work, have made out- 
standing contributions, was not unusual. 
Karl Wilhélm Scheele, in his Swedish apoth- 
ecary, unfolded much about the organic 
acids, and Martin Heinrich Klaproth laid the 
first basis for today's atomic age with his 
separations of uranium, strontium, cerium, 
and other metals. In fact, Klaproth, trained 
in his father’s German apotheke, was the 
first professor of chemistry at the University 
of Berlin (1809). Even today he Is recognized 
by many as the father of analytical chemis- 
try. Klaproth became known for the care 
exercised in his work, his detailed reporting 
of both results and methods, and careful 
checking before publishing—qualities to be 
admired today. These men are justly men- 
tioned, because though they were trained in 
one field, they passed into another and 
therein made useful and outstanding contri- 
butions, 


THE SATISFACTION OF SERVICE 


But the most rewarding return to any prac- 
titioner of a science is neither personal sue- 
cess nor scientific acclaim. It is the feeling 
of satisfaction that develops in public or 
personal service. Herein the chemist, the 
biochemist, and the chemical engineer, 
whether he be a captive employee as we 
sometimes refer to those in industry, ® 
teacher, or in private practice, has the oppor- 
tunity and obligation to contribute fairly of 
his training and experience to the welfare 
of the community; also to stimulate those 
individuals who are students in the field. 
There is a challenge in our rapid industrial- 
ization and threatened overpopulation that 
brings into a critical area—pure water, ade- 
quate living facilities, nutrition, sanitation. 
food protection, and even sufficient clean air. 
How well And how economically these chel- 
lenges are met in the future will be influ- 
enced by sound unbiased reasoning to which 
we as scientifically trained citizens can con- 
tribute a healthy atmosphere. Many areas 
seek new industries and look to the expan- 
sion of those they have, but they must main- 
tain adequate natural resources and clean 
environments. Herein les an opportunity 
for service. 

As an illustration of what may be done in 
public service, our organization for more 
than one-half century has been privileged to 
act as consultants to the Bureau of 
and Chemistry, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. To this agency is charged the 
responsibility of maintaining the integrity 
of food within the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, which is one of the few States that 
has long been noted for its high standards 
in this respect. This has often been a posi- 
tion difficult to maintain, in view of the 
many new arts of sophistication. My per- 
sonal pleasure at having served in this con- 
sulting capacity for 40 years has been most 
rewarding. 

The professional practice of consulting 
brings its rewards in its creative contribu- 
tions toward new comforts for man or ad- 
vances in industry; In seeing visions 
to fruition; in the many personal and sel- 
entific contacts that it develops; in the 
amazing and often amusing incidents that 
unexpectedly occur. All of these are pound 
to be tinged with a degree of gladness or 
sadness when success or failure of a venture 
gradually unfolds. 

While today the practice of an individual 
professional consultant may be limited 
some specialty in which the individual 15 
particularly adept, conclusions are ofte? 
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flavored and guided by others in the field 
or perchance in related fields, The profes- 
sional consultant is indeed wisest when he 
accepts and seeks the advice of others, So, 
to effectively serve his client, he may draw 
Upon the knowledge or experience of other 
Privately practicing consultants or those 
Upon the research and teaching staffs of our 
Universities or colleges, Culmination of a 
venture may, therefore, represent the col- 
ration of men in several of the basic 
Sclences, Their thoughts are welded to- 
Bether by an imaginative coordinator. In 
& sense, the professional consultant is the 
Project director, building upon facts and 
educated intuition an answer to the prob- 
Under consideration. While in practice 
a consultant may serve industry by col- 
rating with its executive officers, he 
may serve best by contact with its research 
staf. Often this latter approach develops 
during a highly specialized or technical 
Problem, Consequently, the opinions and 
Activities of two somewhat divergent view- 
Points, Le., that of the consultant and that 
Of the industrial organization, complement 
One another. 
an Or does the consultant of today play 
tar lesser part in offering an opportunity 
the recent graduate, for such an assocla- 
n Still remains a privilege and in it there 
a, to be had a wealth of otherwise often un- 
unable training and experience. 
girs should individual practice be ne- 
cone by staff members of a university or 
ege. Such opportunities should, in fact, 
Sought. It is true that they often serve 
increase the insuficient income of the 
ching profession but this should not be 
© measure of their value, More impor- 
t, they maintain and develop a challenge, 
perdi of which is conveyed by the edu- 
rend, to his students. Such service when 
ate ered within the amenities of an educa- 
pend tax-fayored position, and not made de- 
dent upon the prestige of the institu- 
priv, Presents no unfair disadvantage to the 
pias ate consultant. But surely, the chief 
Pligg ra ilitg of great teachers is not to ap- 
to k research or to consultation but rather 
eta ndie enthusiasm in the minds of their 
woe spark the visions of dreams to 
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fedom of though f 
t ught should be typical o 
he consultant and the teacher. By such 


dustriat our scientific advance and our in- 
Strictions ng th. has been sparked. Re- 


that tend to narrow a field of 
terence tend to stife contributions. “Minds 
Other 8 in one field can become great in an- 
2 eld only so long as we maintain free- 
ot action and thought. 
tee n Opportunities for professional prac- 
nein chemistry, biochemistry, chemical 
mae or other phases of chemistry, 
try © creative than ever. This is equally 
individu the consultant who may practice 
ith dual or for those who practice jointly 
Sonsultant 2 as an organized group. The 
intimate t and. his staff continues to be an 
serve N of American progress. To best 
confiden Clients he must maintain their 
eration cr Wisely, and with careful consid- 
a con toclety as a whole. Only so long 
t nsultant maintains his integrity and 
rights of of action, while preserving the 
his prot both the public and his client, will 
dan be €ssional status be maintained, He 
layman characterized as a homogenate of 
and scientist with a striking degree 
or burning energy, and a de- 
roquireg 8 latter quallty often 
Moneys, applied to other people's 
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U.S. Strength Should Give Us Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the following editorial from the July 26 
issue of the Indianapolis Star: 

Tue POSITION OF STRENGTH 


There is circulating in Washington a docu- 
ment which, for a change, draws a power 
comparison with Soviet Russia which is fav- 
orable to the United States. It is not, to 
be sure, an official document. It was drafted 
privately by a group of military officers 
whom Newsweek magazine identifies merely 
as “high ranking.” 

The document was drawn up in response 
to a grapevine report that State Department 
advisers were urging Secretary Christian 
Herter to yield the Berlin issue to the Rus- 
sians on the grounds that the United States 
is declining in power. The document sug- 
gested that Americans try to imagine what 
it would be like if the tables were turned 
if the power of the United States were held 
instead by Russia, and the strength of Amer- 
ica were only as great as Russia's. 

Here are some of the examples used. If 
the tables were turned, and Russia had our 
power, she would have four or five times as 
many intercontinental jet bombers as the 
United States has. There would be more 
than 2,000 modern Soviet fighters, bombers, 
and missiles at bases in Mexico and the Car- 
ibbean Sea. Potent Russian naval forces 
would be almost always to be found a few 
hundred miles off the American coasts, As 
for internal strength, there would be only 
a single railroad linking the east and west 
coasts. Half the Nation’s labor force would 
be needed just to operate the farms instead 
of only 12 percent and there still wouldn't 
be enough food, 

But this is not the way it Is. It’s the 
other way around. It is Russia which faces 
superior striking power, based within easy 
reach of its borders, It is Russia which 
still struggle under the handicaps of an 
economy which is not just years but gen- 
erations behind. 3 

In the matter of missile progress, the 
chief basis of the scare philosophy about 
Russian strength, this document says that 
the “missile gap” is deduced from the error 
of comparing what Russia could produce 
with what the United States will produce. 
In this field, too, the authors of the doc- 
ument find the American position the more 
favorable. From another source comes a re- 
cent book, “Russia and the Big Red Lie,” 
by Lloyd Malan who last year spent 2 
months in Russia, interviewing 32 scien- 
tists and bringing back some 6,000 photo- 
graphs. Among his conclusions are that 
“lunik” was a hoax and that Russia does 
not have a single operating interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

The Washington document presents in 
detail two fundamental points which seem 
usually to be forgotten when Russia's 
strength is discussed. These are the very 
great lag in the Russian economy, and the 
great geographic superiority of the Ameri- 
can military position, 

Russian strength, belligerency and ambi- 
tion should be clearly understood and re- 
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spected. Americans—particularly high gov- 
ernment officials—should never for a mo- 
ment lose sight of the possibility that a 
war could be precipitated by a mistake in 
judgment or a hasty action. But the 
American position is one of strength. 
There is no reason to be frightened of Rus- 
sia, to back off in panic from Russian 
threats. America has the advantage not 
only of strength but also of moral right. 
These advantages should be exploited in 
full. 


The Road to Ruin: Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Winnsboro News and Herald, 
Winnsboro, S.C., of July 23, 1959. 

Tue Roan TO RUIN: INFLATION 


Barring a nuclear war, which seems to 
become dally less attractive for all concerned, 
inflation Is the greatest single problem which 
this country has to face. It can destroy the 
value of life insurance policies, savings, 
securities, and the dollar. It can wipe out 
the means of existence for people on fixed 
incomes, paralyze production and trade, and 
bring both political and economic collapse to 
the country. 

Its primary cause is a government that 
has become far too big and wasteful and 
spends more than its income. One of the 
chief misconceptions upon which big gov- 
ernment has been built is the idea that 
somebody else can be made to pay for its 
multifarious growth, often in direct com- 
petition with its own citizens. But in the 
long run, every individual in the country 
pays the bill as the dollars he owns become 
worthless. He pays the bill in taxes—not 
only his own but those charged to business 
enterprise as well. 


Corporations are merely tax collectors for 


government. They must add the tax levied 
against them to the prices of the products 


* which they sell, or go out of business. The 


significance of this was pointed out recently 
by the president of a leading southwestern 
electric company when he said: “* è è if 
we were to operate on a tax-exempt basis 
as public power does, we could reduce our 
rates 27 percent without affecting the net 
income of the company or the people who 
put up the funds to operate our company. 
Of course, the remaining taxpayers would 
have to make up the taxes we now collect. 
If people could be made to realize that taxes 
must, of necessity, be paid by the ultimate 
consumer, I believe that there would be more 
attention given to governmental expendi- 
tures especially by the Federal Government.” 
Only the individual can pay the bill for 
big government, and unless its spending is 
curbed the finsl installment paid by the 
individual will be his freedom. As the News 
and Herald has observed, once or twice be- 
fore, governmental expenditures, on the 
town, county, and State levels, should be 
subjected to the closest scrutiny, also. 
Economy, like charity, begins at home. 
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Will Dairying Change? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to include an editorial 
that appeared in the July 16, 1959, is- 
sue of the Snohomish County Tribune, 
a weekly newspaper published at 
Snohomish, Wash. For many years the 
dairy farmers in my district and the 
Nation have been faced with falling 
prices of milk and with continuously in- 


creasing costs. 

Some means must be used to find a 
solution to these problems. Perhaps the 
dairymen of Snohomish County can 
show the way to solving these problems. 

The editorial follows: 

Brio CHANGES COMING IN DaIRYING 

It doesn’t take a very attentive observer 
to notice the rumbling and stirring that is 
taking place in the dairy field. The signs 
point toward big changes, and quite soon we 
judge, in the methods of marketing and 
selling milk. These changes will affect all 
dairymen in this area and they probably 
will affect everyone in Snohomish, too, 
whether they are farmers or not. 

It is no secret that the regional dairy 
cooperatives which presently are manufac- 
turing and distributing dairy products un- 
der the Darigold“ label are doing some se- 
rious thinking about consolidation. These 
are such cooperatives as the Snohomish, 
Skagit, Whatcom, and Lewis-Pacific Dairy- 
men's Associations. In Snohomish County, 
over three-quarters of the producing dairy- 
men are members of the Snohomish County 
Dairymen's Association. They employ sey- 
eral hundred people and own equipment 
valued in the millions. When organizations 
of this size, whose operations penetrate to 
the heart of their communities, discuss 
merger, it is a subject of deep interest to 
everyone. 

Why merge? The farmer's greatest weak- 
ness has been his inability to control his 
market. To set his price, maintain it, and 
increase it to the point where it yields him 
a decent return. This is especially true of 
the dairyman, whose love of independence 
has been his greatest weakness, at least in 
the marketplace. The manufacturer sets his 
price and keeps it there through mutual 

ent with other manufacturers or 
through fair trade laws. The labor union 
enforces its demands for pay scales with a 
number of potent weapons, including the 
strike, the union shop, and others. But the 
farmer goes his independent way, at the 
mercy of middleman, retailer, and the con- 
suming public. 

The cooperative, such as the one in Sno- 
homish County, has been the dairyman’s fav- 
orite method of overcoming his handicap. A 
membership in a cooperative gives him a 
share and a voice in production, processing, 
distribution, and sale of his produce, milk, 
cheese, butter, and ice cream, In numbers 
there is strength and, until now anyway, the 
Puget Sound area co-ops have been able to do 
an outstanding job for their members. But 
the talk of consolidation indicates there is 
Tenson to believe that a larger cooperative 
organization, embracing most of the Puget 
Sound milk region, would do an even better 
job. The more efficient use of production 
and distribution facilities, it has been stated, 
would bring a greater return to the farmer. 
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With consolidation, of course, would come 
a corresponding loss in identity that the 
dairyman now shares with his smaller co- 
coperative group. What the dairyman has 
to decide is whether this loss in close identity 
with the organization will be compensated 
for by more money and other advantages. 

If consolidation is coming, it probably will 
occur in the next few years. These are 
shaping up to be the critical years; the 
one when the smaller dairyman will either 
find the answers to his problems or be forced 
to give way to the large-scale operators. It 
almost goes without saying that consolida- 
tion would be felt, in one way or another, 
in Snohomish, as well as other dairy com- 
munities in the State. 

Another factor in the discussions con- 
cerning merger of cooperatives is the growth 
of competition from the so-called cow pools 
or cow factories. These are privately oper- 
ated enterprise where one operator or corpor- 
ation performs the milking, processing, bot- 
tling, and selling at the retail level. Every- 
thing is done on a large scale, with efficien- 
cies in operation and the elimination of the 
middleman suposed to enable the owner to 
sell for less and make more money doing it. 

California dairymen took the lead in this 
development and, just recently, the idea took 
root in Washington State. The independent 
producers and cooperatives, alike, are eyeing 
this turn of events with great interest and, 
perhaps, some apprehension. 

Floyd McKennon's large operation between 
Snohomish and Monroe is the foremost ex- 
ample of the successful cow factory. Mc- 
Kennon has developed a 700-cow herd, owns 
processing plant and bottling works, and 
ships to a series of milk barns in the Seattle 
area (he owns these) and sells milk by the 
half gallon for 39 cents, considerably under 
the average market price. He has over a 
thousand acres of prime grassland. These 
fields furnish him with feed for the huge 
herd and make him about as independent of 
outside help as any dairyman can be. 

Mr. McKennon’s revolutionary and ap- 
parently highly successful methods have had 
their impact on Northwest dairymen. If they 
do not actually cause consolidation, they 
certainly will be a factor in consolidation 
being given careful consideration. 

So, we shouldn’t be too surprised when 
some rather drastic changes take place in 
dairying. After all, some big changes already 
have taken place. 


Captive Phrase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
editorial, “Captive Phrase,” appearing in 
the Boston Herald of July 25, 1959. 

As the editorial, in part, well said: 

Khrushchev and his colleagues are more 
worried than they let on about the restless- 
ness of the satellite peoples. 


The editorial follows: 
CAPTIVE PHRASE 

The idea of an official Captive Nations 
Week left us rather cold at first. i 

Everyone is sympathetic toward the small 
nations engulfed by communism. Most of 
them were once democratic countries, but 
they had no freedom to choose when the 
Reds took over, and they have no freedom 
to choose now. Americans with relatives 
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in the captive states feel particularly strong 
about them. 

But does it help, we asked, to announce 
one’s sympathy and then do nothing to back 
it up? Did our liberation talk not actually 
harm the East German and Hungarian rebels 
who took up arms in the mistaken belief 
America would come to their aid? 

Our attitude has been changed, however, 
by the official reaction of the Soviets to the 
President's proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week. 

The sharp attacks on Mr. Eisenhower in the 
Soviet press and the repeated angry refer- 
ences to the captive nations issue by Premier 
Khrushchey, even in his face-to-face talks 
with Vice President Nrxon, indicate that 
this is a tremendously sore subject with the 
Reds. Nor can it be put down to pride alone. 

The Red party boss is far too hardened 
a campaigner to be disturbed by routine 
Western criticisms. He expects brickbats 
from the capitalist countries just as we 
expect them from the Reds. 

But this goes deeper. Khrushchev and 
his colleagues are more worried than they 
let on about the restlessness of the satellite 
peoples. The phrase “captive” hurts in 
Kremlin ears because it rings true in the 
ear of Budapest and East Berlin and all 
the other east European capitals. We have 
gotten hold of a phrase that has revolu- 
tionary appeal—and for the Russians it is 
the wrong kind of revolution. 

The Kremlin’s wordy reaction to Captive 
Nations Week is not only giving the ob- 
servance publicity, but it is also giving it 
meaning. It is proving that a phrase can 
be an effective weapon, too. 


A Memorial for James Madison, the 
Father of Our Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEITIER. Mr. Speaker, 
a growing number of newspapers and 
distinguished scholars and authors have 
offered their wholehearted support for 
& memorial for James Madison, the 
Father of our Constitution. They have 
written letters to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, which 
initiated the long overdue tribute to our 
fourth President, in support of the pro- 
posal. Following are letters to the editor 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and an editorial which appeared 
in a recent issue of the San Francisco 
Chronicle: 


[July 12, 1959] 
A SHRINE ror A FOUNDER 

Irving Brant, whose biography of James 
Madison is itself one of the enduring monu- 
ments of our age, has proposed that the 
Nation erect a monument, memorial, or na- 
tional shrine in honor of Madison, architect 
of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. In 
your issue of June 28, you endorsed Mr- 
Brant's suggestion and invited readers to 
comment on it, 

It is evident that a suitable monument in 
the District of Columbia would have great 
educational value, particularly for the visi- 
tors, young and old, who come from all over 
the country to witness and learn the operat- 
ing principles of a free republican govern- 
ment. 


1959 


Madison does not need and can scarcely 
gain from any monument we may build. It 
is our own citizenry, present and future, 
Who will gain most from seeing a tangible 
Symbol of our gratitude to him and our 
pation to the principles he served so 
& y. 

There is another consideration worth 
mentioning. A Madison monument would 
announce to the world that America respects 
intelligence, education, culture, and spirit- 
ual refinement. These were among Madi- 
son's qualities, and we need to proclaim that 
as they informed our innings, they re- 
main our abiding national ideals. 

EDMOND CAHN, 

Professor of Lew, New York University. 

New Yorx. 

(The author of “The Moral Decision," Dr. 
Cahn also edited “The Supreme Court and 
Supreme Law.“) 


I think Irving Brant's suggestion for a 
Cison memorial is an excellent one. If 
We have been remiss all these years in honor- 
ing the Father of the Constitution—and our 
Most perceptive political theorist—we now 
y have a golden opportunity to remedy 
this negiect. 

We certainly owe Madison more than we 
have hitherto publicly acknowledged. A 
Sultable public memorial would be a wonder- 

Way of reemphasizing Madison's great 
Contribution, in thought and in action, to 
the American Nation. Today, more than 
ever we need to be reminded of the great 
Feneration of southern leaders who were 

ericans first and southerners second. 

Madison's dedication to union, to repub- 

to federalism, to our basic free- 
doms, to majority rule, and to prudent states- 
Manship need to be emphasized and re- 
emphasized. 
h A memorial to him would not simply 

Onor the man, but the vital and viable 
Principles that underlie the American ex- 

riment in democratic government. 

NEAL RIEMER, 
Associate Projessor of Political Science, 
Penn State College.’ 
Untverstry Pank, PA. 


mes Madison once wrote a correspond- 
ike The hand that writes this letter, wrote 

© Constitution.” Something of an exag- 
feration, perhaps, but by no means a base- 
ess claim 


—— to the index of Max Farrand’s 
Nig ords of the Federal Convention of 1787,” 
finds that the references to Madison's 
- 8 occupy more than four columns, 
aon. } those to the nearest runners-up, Ma- 
Morris, Rutledge, Sherman and Wilson, 
py less than three columns each, And 
sre d's “Rècords” makes, of course, no ref- 
we to the Bill of Rights. 
Bra Uch is therefore to be said for Irving 
With an Suggestion. However, can we stop 
shall Madison? Is my old friend John Mar- 
Gor Properly memorialized at the seat of 
Pek ernment? Then, of course, there are two 
aud ree generals who have been neglected, 
Perhaps a President or two. x 
genus, on the whole I favor Mr, Brant's sug- 
Madison o a special memorial to James 


E Epwaro S. Corwin, 
Meritus Professor of Politics, Prince- 
— ton University. 
(Dr ETON, NJ. 
- Corwin's many distinguished books 
9 
ta enstitutional law include, “The Consti- 
ard and What It Means Today,” a stand- 
work on the subject.) 


[July 14, 1959] 
1 Honorme Manson 
have noted with interest the recent dis- 


on concerning a memorial for James 
Madison, 1 wholeheartedly ogree that this 
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outstanding patriot deserves fuller recog- 
nition for his role in building the founda- 
tions of our freedom. 

Madison, scholarly and judicious, but- 
tressed the views shared by his more out- 
spoken colleagues with careful reasoning 
and extensive knowledge. 

From his youth he was concerned for in- 
dividual liberty. At the age of 25, while a 
delegate to the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention, he fought for a clause in the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights allowing the “free exer- 
cise of religion.” Thirteen years later he 
told the first Congress of the United States 
that it should “expressly declare the great 
rights of mankind secured under this Con- 
stitution.” The amendments which he 
thereupon introduced became the Bill of 
Rights for the Nation. 

Throughout the formulation of our Con- 
stitution and the establishment of our 
Federal Government, Madison played a quiet 
but leading role. 

While a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress he clearly saw the need for a stronger 
central government, subsequently sought to 
conyince his State Assembly in Virginia of 
this fact. 

At the Constitutional Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, the “Virginia Plan” authored by 
Madison, became the foundation for the 
structure of Government which was adopted. 
Then in the fight for ratification, the Fed- 
eralist Papers which he joined in writing 
provided solid, carefully reasoned arguments 
tor the proposed new Government. 

Having devoted himself to the establish- 
ment of a strong Federal Government, Mad- 
ison became a member of the first Congress 
and took a leading role in the organization of 
the Government and the creation of the ex- 
ecutive departments. It was at this time 
that he introduced the Bill of Rights. 

Madison's service to his country continued, 
as he was selected by Jefferson to be Sec- 
retary of State, and then elected by the 
Nation to be its fourth President. The life- 
time of service which James Madison gave 
to the establishment of democracy and the 
protection of the rights of mankind has 
gained for him the highest respect of all 
who are continuing the fight to guarantee 
the freedom and rights of the individual. 

THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senator From Missouri. 

WASHINGTON., 

(Senator Hennings is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Constitutional Rigħts Subcommittee.) 

[July 24, 1959] 
PROPOSAL SECONDED 

May I add another seconding vote to Irving 
Brant’s admirable proposal for a memorial 
in Washington to James Madison, Father of 
the Constitution, 

If the columns lately removed from the 
Capitol could be so utilized as to identify 
them firmly in the public mind, not as a 
group of discarded columns, but with the 
work of Madison as the key pillar of our thus 
far remarkably durable political structure, 
then no other monument, and no other use 
of the columns, could be more appropriate. 

Surely the creation of some suitable mon- 
ument to Madison is long overdue. Mr. 
Brant rightly points out, however, that it 
is we, not Madison, who need that monu- 
ment. 

Prancis_L, BERKELEY, Jr., 
University of Virginia. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. 
[July 19, 1959 
PILLAR or FREEDOM 


I was delighted with the suggestion of 
Irving Brant that the columns lately re- 
moved from the front of the Capitol be used 
in the construction of a memorial to James 
Madison, The suggestion appeals because 
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Madison was himself a kind of pillar of our 
constitutional system which the Capitol 
with its impressive columns symbolizes. 

If this particular set of columns must go 
to make way for additional space inside the 
bullding, tt would be a happy expedient to 
use them to honor the man who helped 
make the Capitol worthwhile. 

His services as a member of the Constitu- 
tion Convention and the recorder of many 
of its proceedings, as an author of The Fed- 
eralist and advocate generally of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, as a Member of 
Congress implementing the written Consti- 
tution and drafting the first 10 amend- 
ments, and as a profound thinker in the 
field of democratic government, place him 
with Washington and Jefferson, and other 
statesmen whom we memorialize in the 
Capital City. 

If some of his other offices, including the 
Presidency, brought him no added glory, the 
moderation of his distinction there should 
not be permitted to obscure his greatness as 
here revealed. Today, for visitors to Wash- 
ington, there fs a hiatus in our gallery of 
statesmen. That hiatus can be ended by 
the suggested use of the columns from the 
Capitol, 

Car. B. SWISHER, 
Projessor of Political Science, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

BALTIMORE, 

(The president-elect of the American 
Political Sclence Association, Dr, Swisher is 
the author of American Constitutional De- 
velopment, and a standard biography of 
Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney.) 

I wish to endorse most heartily Irving 
Brant’s proposal that James Madison be 
honored with a memorial made of the col- 
umns that once graced the East Front of 
the Capitol. Madison’s contribution to the 
framing of the Constitution alone would 
deserve some such recognition from the 
country which has profited immeasureably 
from “the rich resources of his luminous 
and discriminating mind.” 

Mr. Brant not only has illuminated the 
life of a great man with his scholarly vol- 
umes but has reminded us of a debt long 
overdue, 


the 


JoHN WELLS DAVIDSON, 
CHEVY CHASE. 
(The author is associate editor of a pro- 
jected new edition of the public papers of 
Woodrow Wilson.) 


[July 24, 1959] 
PHILOSOPHER OF LIBERTY 

Irving Brant's proposal of a memorial to 
James Madison is long overdue. Most stu- 
dents of American history would have 
greeted his suggestion with enthusiastic 
approval even before his multivolumned bi- 
ography conclusively reinforced it. Madison 
deserves a place among our Nation's builders 
along with Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, 
and Hamilton. 

Better perhaps than any one of them, 
Madison grasped the complex essence of free 
government and labored long and hard to- 
ward its implementation. As a systematic 
thinker, deeply grounded in history and po- 
litical theory, he surpasses his eminent con- 
temporaries. 

For him, man is neither inherently good 
nor inherently bad. Just as man's capacity 
for justice makes free government possible, 
so man's capacity for injustice makes free 
government necessary. The main purpose, 
he sald, is to defend “liberty against power, 
power against licentiousness and * * (to 
keep) every portion of power within its 
proper limits.” ? 

Madison's basic philosophy of balance Is 
somewhat at odds with Jefferson’s major 
emphasis on limited government responsive 
to the popular will, as well as with Hamil- 
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ton’s blas toward consolidated coercive pow- 
er In the National Government. More flexi- 
ble than most of his contemporaries, his- 
tory has added to his claim, widely recog- 
nized during the formative period, to be 
identified as Father of the Constitution, 
ALPHEUS T. MASON, 
Professor of Politics, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

BOULDER, COLO. 

(In addition to major biographies of Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis and Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, Dr. Mason is the author of 
“American Constitutional Law.” 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
July 12, 1959 


FORGOTTEN FOUNDING FATHER 


What of Madison—James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States? j 

Why has his extremely imposing figure 
faded in the memory of Americans who owe 
him so much? Why have his great and 
enduring contributions to constitutional 
government been so long ignored that he is 
rightly called the most unhonored and un- 
sung of the Founding Fathers"? 

These questions have lately been raised in 
Washington—the National Capital so 
named, incidentally, at Madison's sug- 
gestion—with the excessively tardy pro- 
posal that a due and fitting Madison me- 
morial be authorized and set up. 

It is unthinkable that such a figure in 
American history should longer remain 
neglected, that there be no monument to 
him in Washington, that his home—still 
standing in Virginia—should not acquire 
the status of Mt. Vernon and Monticello, 

For James Madison was truly the Father 
of the Constitution. He drafted much of 
it; he fought for its adoption; he suc- 
cessfully beat down the considerable op- 
position of such as Patrick Henry, James 
Monroe, and John Tyler when it was up for 
ratification in Virginia. 

Of intimate and direct concern to Ameri- 
cans today, James Madison likewise wrote 
9 of the 10 amendments that protect 
individual liberties and are known as the 
Bill of Rights. 

Along the way, he—with Alexander Ham- 
iiton and John Jay—wrote the brilliant 
constitutional studies known as the Fed- 
eralist papers. 

Irving Brant, biographer of Madison, has 
most aptly suggested that 24 columns re- 
moved during recent renovation of the Cap- 
itol might be fashioned into a Madison 
memorial of beauty and dignity to stand 
with the Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln memorials. 

There should be no delay in furthering 
such a project. James Madison has been 
too long neglected. As Irving Brant has 
put it: “We should erect a memorial to 
Madison, not because he needs it, but be- 
cause we do.“ 


Butler Should Resign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chester News, Chester, S.C., of 
July 23, 1959: 
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BUTLER SHOULD RESIGN 


The Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee has caused so much division and 
strife within the national party that only his 
resignation can give the party its maximum 
chance in 1960. Of course, the leftwingers 
in the party will not agree with this analysis, 
but it is an accurate one. 

Butler, and some of those who are work- 
ing with him, believe that if the leftwingers 
drive the conservatives out of the party, they 
can still win a Presidential election. Already 
the statements Butler has made, about his 
bwn party’s leadership in Congress, and 
about the South and Southwest, insure a 
split in the party and a possible walkout 
at the Democratic convention in Los Angeles. 
For the good of the party, the only thing he 
can do is resign. 

There Is a strong suspicion in Washington, 
among some that Butler is the greatest ally 
the Republicans have. If he is left in charge 
of the Democratic National Committee, and 
his tactics win out, he will split the party 
and bring about the election of a Repub- 
lican in 1960. This may be the purpose of 
some of those who are supporting him, al- 
though this would never be admitted. 

The National Committee has been care- 
fully stacked over recent yenrs to support 
Butler. Therefore, at a showdown sched- 
uled for September the National Committee 
may stick with the Indiana chairman. If 
it does, it will be the greatest boost for Re- 
publicans which has occurred since 1956. 
If Butler is ousted, and the Democratic Party 
remains unified, it has a better than 50-50 
chance to elect its candidate as President 
in 1960. 


Russia Versus United States: How 
Armies Compare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from U.S. News & World Report of Au- 
gust 3, 1959: 

Russta Versus UNITED States: How ARMIES 
Compare—New Licur Is SHED ON WHAT 
Russia Is Dornc To MODERNIZE HER Vast 
Army—From US. ARMY INTELLIGENCE, 
PASSED ON TO CONGRESS AT CLOSED-DooR 
SESSIONS, COMES WORD ON THE LATEST 
Rounp or Sovier Tanks, Guns, COMBAT 
GEAR 
Out of testimony before Congress by top 

U.S. Army officials comes this new appraisal 

of the Russian Army: 

RED TANKS: LONGER RANGE 


Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, the Army's new Chief 
of Staff, told a Senate committee this in tes- 
timony just released: 

Question: “Is it true that Soviet tanks have 
a far greater range than our tanks?“ 

General Lemnitzer: “Yes, sir; that is true.” 

Question: “We have 105-millimeter [guns] 
on our heavy tanks, have we not?” 

General Lemnitzer: “That will be the 
Weapon with which the M-60 [heavy tank] is 
equipped.” 

Question: “The Russians already have 120- 


millimeter [guns] on their heavy tanks, have 


they not?” 
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General Lemnitzer: That is correct.” 

Question: “What we haye gotten down to 
now is that the Soviets have 175 divisions; 
we and our allies have 211% divisions in cen- 
tral Europe; and their tanks outrange and 
outgun us. Is that correct?” 

General Lemnitzer: Their present tanks 
do; yes, sir.“ 

NEW ARMS: A SECOND ROUND: 


Brig. Gen. L. J. Lincoln, a U.S. Army logis- 
tics chief, then told this about Russia's 
“modernization” program— 

“Information at our disposal indicates that 
the Soviet ground forces have been com- 
pletely moderized since the end of World 
War II.. In quantity, they exceed our 
assets by a margin of about 5 to1 * * 

“Such major Russian items as medium 
and heavy tanks, armored personnel carriers, 
trucks, and rocket launchers are now in the 
second round of modernization.” 


MOBILITY, FIREPOWER: UP 


A US. Army report on “The Soviet Army.“ 
just made available to Congress, adds these 
details— 

“Soviet ground forces [now show] a great 
improvement in mobility and firepower. 
Armored personnel carriers are now in mass 
use; amphibious vehicles have appeared in 
large numbers; helicopters are now widely 
employed. 

“The Soviet Army arsenal features a new 
artillery system including field artillery, 
rockets, ballistic missiles of all ranges, and 
antiaircraft weapons of impressive mobility 
and effectiveness. 

“The importance of armor-protected fire- 
power on the nuclear battlefield has been 
recognized, and has resulted in the produc- 
tion of new amphibious, medium and heavy 
tanks. Electronic equipment has been great- 
ly improved, and modern communications 
equipment is in wide use throughout the 
ground forces,” 

SECRETARY'S SIZE-UP 


Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker con- 
cludes that— 


“There is no doubt about the fact that the 


` Russians have been modernizing their army- 


There is no doubt about the fact that they 
have been improving their tanks and their 
guns, that they have been given missiles 
that fire at great distances that I don’t want 
to mention here; and many other classified 
[secret] items of equipment,” 


The Wolf Is Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following edito 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster: 
S.C., of July 23, 1959: 

Orr THE RECORD 

The wolf is here: Are American cotton 
manufacturers merely crying wolf when they 
claim their industry faces ruin if this GOY- 
ernment continues its policy of encourag: 
and subsidizing foreign competition at the 
expense of domestic mills? 

Obviously, the administration in Wash- 
ington thinks so. In just a few days the & 
cent subsidy on American cotton to foreign 
manufacturers will be increased to 8 cents 
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Per pound. That is 8 cents less than Ameri- 
Can milis can buy this same cotton here at 
home. Add to that the tariff concessions, 
foreign aid support, and low wage levels en- 
Joyed by foreign manufacturers competing 
for the American markets and future bank- 
ruptey is not only predictable, it is inevitable. 
The story of cotton textile manufacturing 
in Great Britain is dismal proof of this con- 
clusion. Last April the British Government 
took the unusual action of allocating $84 
Million in public funds to the Lancashire 
sills in a last-ditch effort to keep them 
rom going out of business. The money 
Will be used to scrap some obsolete factories 
and modernize others. 
t t brought the British cotton manu- 
&cturers to the brink of bankruptcy? The 
Causes, outlined in the May 2 issue of the 
nomist, are essentially the same as those 
Influences now sapping the strength of 
nerican manufacturers. 
's claim (for public funds)“ 
Says the Economist, “rests on two broad 
grounds. It contends that in both the home 
and export markets it is the victim of forces 
ely beyond its control. Since the Second 
tin’ War its oversea markets have con- 
Word to shrink as they did after the First 
9 War, owing to the growth of local in- 
Ga, tries behind tariff walls in countries that 
ide were Lancashire’s exclusive markets. 
self ese countries have not only become 
-suficient in textiles, but have also be- 
| Substantial exporters, again at Lanca- 
aes expense. And in recent years the in- 
tries in India and Hong Kong have been 
hares oe With Lancashire in the British 
in ket, which allows commonwealth goods 
duty free. 


“No other major manufacturing industry 


era unprotected against low-wage com- 
ition from Asian countries. And as the 
ernment has refused Lancashire formal 
8 tection on grounds of broad national and 
mae teenth Policy, the industry argues 
of he Government must bear some part 
20 consequences.” 
Unter wine the Second World War the 
nati States also adopted a similar broad 
onal and commonwealth policy in re- 
Gitlin a Japan, the Philippines, India, and 
most-favored nations. They were en- 
— and assisted in developing their 
to give ndustries. ‘Tariffs were scaled down 
was 4 them American markets, A deaf ear 
aar to the cries of distress from 
tey, 1 milis. The cotton textile indus- 
in the ould seem, had become expendable 
In game of international politics. 
in 1958 alone there were 118 mill closings 
volley Cashire as a result of the British 
$ Yoa Sai has been matched in the last 
States y scores of closings in the United 
sought erican manufacturers have never 
battle e funds to aid them in this 
ke Survival. They have only asked, 
dere still asking, that some measure of 
In be given them before they are 
subsidized competi- 
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Panama Economy Is Held Declining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
05 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1 Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
io exten OD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I includ my remarks in the RECORD, 
€ the following news article from 
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the New York Times of July 27, 1959, 
written by Kathleen McLaughlin. 
From the New York Times, July 27, 1959 


PANAMA Economy Is HELD DECLINING—LATIN 
AGENCY'S REPORT CITES NEED FOR STRONG 
Moves To BOLSTER REPUBLIC 

(By Kathleen McLaughlin) 

Uniten Nations, N.Y., July 26.—Short of 
stringent governmental. measures, the econ- 
omy of Panama is likely to decline in the 
next decade. This is the major conclusion 
reached by the Economic Commission for 
Latin America after a 2-year analysis. 

Under the most favorable conditions im- 
plied by maximum adaptation of the changes 
outlined, the forecast is modified to indicate 
modest but important advances. Sallent fac- 
tors would be a reasonable, even if not ade- 
quate 2 percent rise in general living stand- 
ards, and an increase of nearly 5 percent a 
year in total private consumption, accom- 
panying a population increase of 2.9 percent 
n year. 

Realization of these goals, the report said, 
would require “efforts which might appear 
excessive even from a strictly economic view- 
point." They were projected to meet the 
unusual fundamental characteristics of the 
country’s economic structure, including a 
rigid monetary system, a limited market, and 
the impact of the integrated Canal Zone with 
its self-sufficient aspects. 

ECONOMIC ROLLER COASTER 


In the last 15 years, the survey noted, the 
pressure of events has kept the country on 
an economic roller coaster. Extraordinary 
boom conditions of the war years carried 
through to 1947. They were followed by de- 
fiation of the abnormal external demand for 
Panama's goods and services, with the trough 
of the depression occurring between 1949 and 
1951, and an ensuing rapid upward recovery 
to 1953. Thereafter the pace quickened to 
1956, the last year for which statistics were 
checked. 

Between 1939 and 1945 Panama prospered 
on the influx of visitors, especially naval and 
merchant ship crews in its Canal Zone, who 
totaled 1 million a year, 

But by 1947 the visitors had declined to 
38,000 a year for naval crews, and to 200,000 
for merchant crews. Their expenditures di- 
minished by two-thirds. 


RESOLUTE POLICY 


Between these intervals of prosperity and 
of tight conditions, the Government's policy 
of fostering domestic expansion of basic 
capital, which had been matters of emer- 
gency, shifted to the aspect of a “resolute 
policy directed toward the country’s internal 
economic development,” the survey stated. 
It has continued in operation to the present. 

Problems that have of necessity acceler- 
ated the pace of this movement are varied 
and difficult, the researchers conceded. The 
key obstacles are exchange parity between 
the balboa and the dollar, used in the Canal 
Zone for wages of U.S. personnel, for serv- 
ices and for imports; the long underutilized 
capacity of the rural areas; the absence of 
basic social capital; lack of incentive for pri- 
vate Investment; inadequate roads and com- 
munications; and insufficient capacity to 
import and a minority of exports capable 
of competing on the international market. 

In its asset column, Panama possesses an 
estimated 6,400,000 acres of arable land, of 
which only 44 percent is being used. 

POWER CAPACITY UNUSED 

Installed capacity of electric power sta- 
tions has been used, at best, only to 32.4 
percent, emphasizing the situation in this 
sector of the economy. 

For years, until recently, the “campesinos™ 
or peasants in the hinterland of Panama were 
frustrated in reaching their natural market 
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outlets in the country by the disrepair of 
the roads and highways, 50 percent of which 
were impassable to motor vehicles for a good 
part of each year. Since 1953 a vigorous con- 
struction and renovation program, stimu- 
lated by a $5,900,000 loan from the World 
Bank, has materially improved traffic mobil- 
ity and set off a mounting surge of agricul- 
tural development in areas once practically 
inaccessible, 


Increased Incentives for Private Giving 
Through the Allowance of a Tax Credit 
for Charitable Contributions to Institu- 
tions of Higher Education Urged by 
Leading Educational Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, IR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude here an excerpt from the speech 
by Dr. C. C. Furnas, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, at the 43d annual 
meeting of the American College Public 
Relations Association which .was held 
ee year at French Lick, Ind., July 13, 

Dr. Furnas at that time urged in- 
creased incentives for private giving to 
institutions of higher education through 
the allowance of a tax credit. I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 8356, to give $1 
of tax credit for each $1 contributed to 
higher education. The tax credit method 
of financing higher education is rapidly 
garnering support from national organi- 
zations concerned with advancing Amer- 
ican education. 


I include here the text of my bill, H.R. 
8356, as well as a major portion of the 
speech by Dr. C. C. Furnas who is, also, 
a member of the New York State Coun- 
cil on Higher Education. 


H.R. 8356 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide funds for educational 
purposes by providing Increased incentives 
for private giving through the allowance 
of a tex credit for charitable contributions 
to institutions of higher education 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 


- credits against tax) is amended by adding 


at the end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec, 39. Credit for charitable contributions 
to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

„(a) ALLOWANCE or Cnrorr.—At the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer there shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter (subject to the limitations contained 
in subsections (b) and (c)) the amount of 
the taxpayer's charitable contributions to in- 
stitutions of higher education during the 
taxable ‘year. 

“(b) Inprvipvars—tIn the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation, the maxi- 
mum amount allowable as a credit under 
this section for any taxable year shall be 
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“(1) in the case of any individual who 
has elected to take the standard deduction 
provided by section 141 or to pay the op- 
tional tax imposed by section 3, 10 percent 
of the taxpayer's adjusted gross income, 


computed without regard to any net oper- 


ating loss carryback to the taxable year under 
section 172, or 

“(2) in the case of any other such tax- 
payer, 30 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
come, computed without regard to any net 
operating loss carryback to the taxable year 
under section 172. 

“(c) CoRrpoRaTIONs.— 

“(1) GENERAL rnutE.—In the case of a 
corporation, the maximum amount allow- 
able as a credit under this section for any 
taxable year shall be 5 percent of the tax- 
payer's taxable income, computed without 
regard to— 

“(A) section 170, 

“(B) part VIII of subchapter B (except 
section 248), 

“(C) any net operating loss carryback to 
the taxable year under section 172, and 

“(D) section 922 (special deduction for 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations). 

“(2) CORPORATIONS ON ACCRUAL RASIS.—In 
the case of a corporation reporting its tax- 
able income on the accrual basis, if— 

“(A) the board of directors authorizes a 
charitable contribution to an institution of 
higher education during any taxable year, 
and 

“(B) payment of such contribution is 
made after the close of such taxable year 
and on or before the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of such taxable 
year, 
then the taxpayer may elect to treat such 
contribution as paid during such taxable 

ear. 
$ “(3) CARRYOVER OF CORPORATE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—Any contribution made by a corpo- 
ration in the taxable year which, but for the 
Umitation of paragraph (1), would be taken 
into account in computing the credit under 
this section, shall (at the election of the tax- 
payer made for the taxable year) be taken 
into account in computing the credit under 
this section in each of the two succeeding 
taxable years, but only to the extent of the 
lesser of the two following amounts: 

“(A) the excess of the amount of charita- 
ble contributions to institutions of higher 
education which may be taken into account 
in computing the credit under this section 
under the limitation in paragraph (1) over 
the amount of the charitable contributions 
to institutions of higher education made in 
such year; and 

„) in the case of the first succeeding 
taxable year, the amount of such excess con- 
tribution, and in the case of the second suc- 
ceeding taxable year, the portion of such ex- 
cess contribution not taken into account in 
the first succeeding taxable year. 

“(d) INSTITUTION or HIGHER EDUCATION 
Dermnep.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘institution of higher education’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
103 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 

„e) Specian Rot xSs.— 

“(1) AMOUNTS TAKEN INTO ACccOoUNT.—The 
determination of whether or not a charita- 
ble contribution to an institution of higher 
education may be taken into account under 
this section, and the amount thereof, shall 
be made under section 170; except that in 
the case of an individual any such determi- 
mation shali be made without regard to any 
election to take the standard deduction pro- 
vided by section 141, or to pay the optional 
tax provided by section 3. e 

“(2) CORRELATION WITH SECTION 170—No 
amount taken into account under this sec- 
tion shall be allowable as a deduction under 
section 170. Any amount taken into account 
under this section shall be taken into ac- 
count in computing the limitations provided 
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in section 170(b) (1) (but not those provided 
in section 170(b)(2)). For purposes of pro- 
visions of law relating to amounts allowable 
as a deduction under section 170, any amount 
taken into account for purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be treated as an.amount allowable 
under section 170; and any reference in any 
provision of law to a specific provision of 
section 170 shall, where appropriate, be treat- 
ed as including a reference to the correspond- 
ing provision of section 39. An amount shall 
be treated as taken into account for pur- 
poses of this section only to the extent that, 
but for such amount, the amount allowable 
as a credit under this section for any taxable 
year would be decreased. 

3) CREDIT NOT TO RESULT IN REFUNDS.— 
The credit allowed by this section shall not 
exceed the tax imposed by this chapter, re- 
duced by the sum of the credits allowed by 
this part (other than this section and section 
31). 

“(4) Execrions,—Any election provided by 
this section may be made only at such time, 
in such manner, and subject to such condi- 
tions designed to insure the effective correla- 
tion of this section with section 170, as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regula- 
tions prescribe,” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: ` ~ 
“Sec. 39. Credit for charitable contributions 

to institutions of higher educa- 
tion,” 

Szc. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
170(a)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to charitable, etc., contribu- 
tions and gifts) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A charitable contribution shall be 
allowable as a deduction (or taken into ac- 
count in computing the credit under section 
39) only if verified under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(b) Section 170(c) of such Code is amend- 
ed by striking out “For purposes of this sec- 
tion“ and inserting in lieu thereof “For pur- 
poses of this section and section 39". 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to charitable 
contributions made (within the meaning 
of section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954) during taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

You CaN FLY on ONE WING 
(Address at 43d annual meeting of the 

American College Public Relations Associ- 

ation, French Lick, Ind., July 13, 1959, by 

©. C. Furnas, chancellor, University of 

Buffalo) 

It must be admitted that the public has 
characteristically fallen into the habit of de- 
manding much but paying little. Recently 
howls of pain have swept over the land as 
the public has been made aware of the size 
of the educational bill it is going to have 
to pay, Outfumbling the other fellow in 
picking up the check has become a fine art, 
The overnight experts in all educational 
matters are coming out of the woodwork and 
leveling critical blasts at everything in 
sight. For instance, we are educating too 
many. We are encoureging mediocrity and 
suppressing ability. All high school and 
collegiate curriculums are loaded with snap 
courses—no substance. We are teaching the 
kids citizenship when they should be learn- 
ing algebra and physics. We should revert 
to the old European system of the grinding 
and unimaginative disciplines for the few 
and let those who can't take it fall where 
they may. If the colleges and universities 
were operated efficiently, they could do with 
what they haye—they wouldn't need any 
more money, 

If kept in a rational context this basket 
of criticisms is welcome and can be useful. 
I feel that our educational system can and 
must be improved. There is a lot of pap 
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and padding in both secondary and higher 
education, There is an appalling lack of 
appropriate motivation for true learning 
among our young people; though a large 
part of the blame for that must rest with 
the parents. Colleges and universities cer- 
tainly can be operated more efficiently than, 
at present. When all these valid criticisms 
are met, we are going to have better educa- 
tion but—let’s face it—we are not going to 
have cheaper education. 

Not unexpectedly, many individuals and 
organizations have been making estimates 
on the size of the bill to be paid to handle 
the forthcoming 614 million students. Al- 
though varlous approaches and different sets 
of assumptions have been used, the estl- 
mates all come out with surprising consist- 
ency at about $9 billion per year in 1970, 
as compared to the present 63% billion per 
year. This estimate assumes a stable price 
structure, so if there is inflation, the bill 
will be even higher than that, 

The question immediately comes to 
mind—why should the cost go up in greater 
proportion than the number of students? 
There are three reasons. 

First, the salaries of faculty and admin- 
istrative stalf have lagged woefully behind 
the increases in cost of living and the gen- 
eral level of the economy in the professional 
fields. Rectification of this situation 
throughout the country is long overdue and 
must be remedied with dispatch. It is nec- 
essary to do this, not only for humanitarian 
reasons but also because impending teacher 
shortages are making this a highly competi- 
tive occupation and it will be necessary to 
raise salary scales substantially to maintain 
even the bare minimum number of teachers 
for the future. 

The second reason is that there Is a con- 
siderable reservoir of delayed expenditures 
for buildings and facilities which is just now 
catching up with the educational system. 

Third, as is the case with everything else 
in modern life, higher education is becoming 
inherently more complicated and hence 
more expensive, particularly in the scientific 
and allied professions. s 

From all evidence in hand, it seems that 
America, if it intends to maintain its posi- 
tion in the world, must realistically face 
this tremendously large bill and not try to 
evade or avoid it. 

When one considers that at the present 
time we are spending less than three-fourths 
of 1 percent of the gross national product on 
higher education, and that even the $9 bil- 
lion which will be needed is less than one- 
fourth of the present annual budget for na- 
tional defense, it would seem that the public 
would readily arise to the occasion to m 
this critical situation, which is rapidly be- 
coming an emergency. Those of us who are 
in the middle of the battle feel that this 18 
the decade for decision and we have a 
crisis on our hands, but. it is difficult so tO 
persuade the public. It is not a crisis which 
is punctuated with open warfare or dally 
casualty lists, so the average citizen feels 
that it may be a delusion and will probably 
go away. As individuals, all of us can feel 
very sorry for ourselves because of high 
taxes and the constant bombardment of ap- 
peals for gifts to this and that worthy cause- 
We are all victims of and at least partial 
participants in a high level public apathy» 
and something new must be added if we are 
going to handle the task. 

Some comfort can be gained from the 
estimates that the gross national product 
will rise to some $700 billion (at 1959 prices) 
by the year 1970, as compared to the 195 
figure of somewhat under $500 billion. How- 
ever, this projected 40 percent rise in avall- 
able wealth will by no means take care of the 
projected 260 percent increase for higher edu- 
cational costs, 

The Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc., in its pamphlet “Where's the 
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Money Coming From?” views the situation 
with considerable optimism. It has laid out 
the 1969-70 sources of income as follows: 


Million 

Tuition and fees, 21 percent $1, 890 
Support from governments, 50 per- 

„% AAA — 4. 500 


Private gifts and grants, 21 percent 1. 890 


Endowment earnings, 3 percent 270 
Other sources, 5 percent 450 
r ----- 9,000 


The council contends that raising these 
amounts from these sources is feasible. There 
are two points on which I cannot share its 
Optimism. First, the proposed $1,890 mil- 
lion of voluntary support of private gifts 
and grants should be compared with the 
Corresponding figure for 1957-58, which has 

n estimated to be $411 million. Hence, 
the council's figures anticipate a 450-percent 
ncrease in the flow from voluntary sources 
all within the span of 10 years. Although I 
oe not a cynical individual, I seriously doubt 

Private purses are going to open up to any 
ch extent as that. My attitude is admit- 
Š y tempered by many discouraging recent 
t ences in attempting and falling to ob- 
ain substantial gifts. Under the present 

Structure the private-donation lode does 
Not contain as much paydirt as the council 


7 council has estimated an income of 
‘500 million from governments, to be com- 
12 with $1,750 million from that source 
Or 1857-58. This represents a 257 percent 
ase from the public purse. In view of 
incipient taxpayers’ revolt which is mak- 
ne itself evident in all parts of the country, 
ere is considerable doubt as to whether 
© Average citizen will vote for the neces- 
al increases, Though the national tax bill 
total Sher education is only a fraction of the 
sun tax burden, it is highly visible and 
ject to extreme criticism and delays. It 
0 e certain, unless something changes 
cally, that the public as a whole will 
— die that it would rather retain its new 
somobiles, superhighways, and extended 
su ons in distant places than properly to 

Pport colleges and universities. 
Dear €n Americans see a crisis clearly, they 
the ¥ always rapidly and adequately rise to 
clen en. But this crisis is not suffi- 
y evident to cause the adrenalin to flow 
When guate quantities in the public veins, 
ix the realization does come, it may be 

te—tragically so. 
tis the solution? 


IV. OPENING THE VALVE 


habs ouch T recognize it is no panacea, I do 
One suggestion to make which I feel 
the a be explored—that 18, the opening of 
A 85 to encourage greater voluntary sup- 
only ee education. Though it can 
conte ens an analogy, I would point to the 
Ol function of the Federal Reserve Board 
towed = rate. Adjustment of the rate has 
of Greig efective in controlling the flow 
that the’ Put another way, it can be said 
sired ae flow of financial resources in a de- 
adista an is highly sensitive to and can 
that th, ed by a control at the top. I feel 
N ough certain relaxations of the Fed - 
trol Erdei an analogous and effective con- 
— be exercised to induce individual 
tialiy > and corporations to give substan- 
educatia d voluntary support to higher 
Sellen: in a relatively painless fashion. 
Rt the tas oe Alyze the situation, let us look 
Sank record for the latest year for which 

3 ieee Sars are available, 1956. 
ar year 1956 adjusted gross 
income of the individuals whe and Federal 


In 
79 Gee Revenue Service Publication No. 


~58), Nov. 14, 1958, p. 35, 
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income taxes was approximately $124 billion. 
Although by law these individuals were per- 
mitted to deduct 20 percent from their ad- 
justed gross income for contributions for 
charitable and educational purposes, these 
contributions amounted to only $4,888 mil- 
lion—less than 4 percent, 

You may turn now to the corporate pic- 
ture for the accounting period July 1956 to 
June 1957. The taxable Income of all cor- 
porations reporting was $46,885 million. Ac- 
cording to the law, gift deductions for partial 
tax credit can be made for approximately 
5 percent of the taxable income in any 1 
year. However, the corporate contributions 
and gifts were only $417,996,000 or less than 
1 percent of the taxable income. 

Thus for this period the total contribu- 
tions and gifts from individuals and corpo- 
rations was $5,294 million of which only $317 
million, or 5.8 percent of the total, went to 
higher education. The total amount which 
individuals and corporations could have 
given to charitable and educational purposes 
and received partial tax credit was 627.088 
million. Hence, the reservoir of voluntary 
support legally authorized, and presumably 
intended to be used, was utilized to less than 
20 percent of its contents. It is obvious that 
the valve needs to be opened a bit wider than 
it is at present. It would appear that this 
could, most readily be done by revision of 
Federal tax legislation. 

Adjustment of the tax legislation to favor 
higher education is not a new idea. For 
instance, during the current year Congress- 
man FRANK THOMPSON, of New Jersey, in- 
troduced House bill H.R. 2440 to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
funds for educational purposes by providing 
increased incentives for private giving 
through the allowance of tax credit for 
charitable contributions to institutions of 
higher education. Though this bill has 
never gotten out of committee, its content 
does indicate that some legislators are be- 
coming interested in this approach. 

When relieved of its legal verbiage, this 
bill essentially proposes that all contributors 
to recognized institutions of higher educa- 
tion be given the same deduction advantages 
as the highest income group. Under the 
present tax schedule this means that each 
dollar contributed to higher education by 
any individual wculd cost the donor only 
9 cents. Each dollar any corporation con- 
tributed would cost the stockholders 48 
cents. 

Although this is a step in the right direc- 
tion I contend, human nature being what 
it is, that it does not open the valve wide 
enough. z 

To solve the problem, I suggest that Fed- 
eral legislation be enacted which will give 
tax credit to both Individuals and corpora- 
tions up to 5 percent of their total tax bill 
for contributions to the institutions of 
higher education which are on the list ap- 
proved by the U.S. Office of Education. In- 
dividual and corporation Federal taxes in 
the year 1958 were approximately $60 bil- 
lion. If there were the legislation that I 
suggest, it would mean that approximately 
$3 billion of annual voluntary support could 
be given by individuals and corporations 
and it would hardly cost them a cent. 

We must not fall Into the trap of assum- 
ing that you can get something for nothing, 
but it must be admitted that that would 
be a powerful psychological tool that would 
be very helpful in diverting a small portion 
of the national wealth into the channel 
where it is desperately needed—higher cdu- 
cation. 

If such legislation were enacted, it is al- 
most certain that individual States would 
also revise their own tax structure in a 
similar fashion within a short time. 

If colleges and universities worked very 
hard in convincing possible donors of their 
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opportunities and obligations, they could 
probably realize $2 billion per year of the 
$3 billion potential. This would make a 
tremendous difference in the ready flow of 
money through the voluntary route. It 
would make it possible not only to meet but 
greatly to exceed $1,890 million of annual 
contributions in the CFFAE schedule. It 
would thus be possible to relieve the tax 
burden appreciably. 

Although private institutions might well 
be the Prlaetpal beneficlaries of such legis- 
lation, tax-supported institutions would 
also benefit substantially. The public in- 
stitutions are finding it increasingly neces- 
sary to obtain large sums of private money, 
not only for current expenses but also for 
endowment. For example, available infor- 
mation (admittedly not up to date) on en- 
dowments of certain State universities show 
the following: University of Michigan, $25 
million; University of Minnesota, $59 million; 
University of California, $86 million; Univer- 
sity of Texas system, $287 million. State 
universities are naturally continually seek- 
ing more private funds. Both public and 
private institutions are essentially in the 
same pool of water. One type is just im- 
mersed somewhat more than the other, 

It is easy to re and name the ob- 
jections that would be raised to the legisla- 
tion I propose. 

First, it goes against the grain of legisla- 
tors to release funds and maintain no con- 
trol. In response to this, I would like to 
point out the following. There would be 
the basic control in that the money would 
be going only to colleges and universities. 
The choice of the particular institution to 
be favored would be left up to the donor. 
In America, presumably we believe in free 
enterprise, which implies that within sub- 
stantial limits we believe in allowing indi- 
viduals to use their income as they see fit. 
If legislators really beileve in free enter- 
prise, I think they should be consistent and 
rely on the judgment of individuals to 
choose reasonably wisely in distributing 
their largesse among an approved list of in- 
stitutions. This represents free enterprise 
of free individuals. 

Second, if such special treatment is given 
to educational institutions, there will be 
great political pressure to have it made 
available for various charities: ‘Churches, 
welfare agencies, and others. It is high 
time that education be recognized for what 
it is—a highly necessary investment in the 
future. It is not a charity and should not 
be perpetually lumped in with charitable 
enterprises. The special treatment is highly 
deserved and can be well justified. 

Third. it will be contended that such legis- 
lation would mean that an equal amount in 
additional taxes would have to be raised 
from other sources. This would be only 
partially true. The flow of money through 
the voluntary route would relieve the neces- 
sity of taxation to a substantial degree. 
Hence, though some additional tax money 
would have to be found from other sources, 
it would by no means have to be a 100-per- 
cent recovery. 

In general, if we Americans, as citizens 
and legislators, really believe what we say— 
that higher education is necessary, that our 
institutions nre in a crisis situation, that 
free enterprise has great virtue—then we will 
concede that special and favoring legislation 
for colleges and universities is not only pos- 
sible, it is necessary. I suggest that ACPRA, 
through its numerous and effective chan- 
nels, begin campaigning on a national scale 
for the type of tax legislation which will 
meet the situation. 

Perhaps you as a group may have a better 
idea than the one I have propounded. There 
are several of us here who are of sufficient 
age to have vivid memories of World War I. 
You’ will remember the British cartoonist, 
Bruce Bairnsfather, and his famous char- 
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aster, Old Bill You will recall the classic 
cartoon in which Old Bill and a very fright- 
ened rookie were sheltering themselves 
ezainst.a heavy bombardment, as best they 
could, in a too-shallow shellhole. In re- 
sponse to the young fellow’s protestations, 
Old Bill sald, “If you know a better ‘ole, go 
to it.” 


Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the importance of 
debt management, I bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues another editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, July 20, 1959, as follows: 

Errects or U.S. BORROWING ON 
LITTLE BUSINESS 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

Since business and financial planning 
must be completely realistic, it is beginning 
to take into consideration the practical ef- 
fects of the prospect that Congress will not 
pass the legislation necessary to permit the 
‘Treasury Department to sell Government 
bonds at an interest rate in excess of 414 


percent. 

That thinking is already demonstrated by 
the fact that in its current refinancing of 
about $14 billion of maturing debt the Treas- 
ury Department has to offer an interest rate 
of 4½ percent to borrow money for 1215 
months, and the same rate to borrow money 
for 434 years. These interest rates are in 
sharp, and unusual, contrast with the fact 
that Government bonds now outstanding 
with maturities beyond 1966 afford a yield 
ranging 3.77 pereent and 4.17 percent. 

One practical effect, then, of the Treasury 
Department's enforced inflexibility is this 
evidence that the Government's expendi- 
tures for interest charges on this single 
piece of refinancing alone are probably go- 
ing to be something like $70 million a year 
more than they would have been if the 
‘Treasury Department were free to tap the 
most advantageous credit markets. This in- 
creased expenditure for interest charges is 
the result of only this one piece of current 
Government refinancing. The interest 
charges on financing of the past few months 
probably have been unnecessarily higher 
and the same promises to be true of future 


Thus the taxpayers are being forced to 
pay a few hundred million dollars of un- 
necessary expense for interest charges be- 
cause of a misunderstanding of the problem 
in Congress. Just why that misunderstand- 
ing should prevail is a little difficult to see. 
The situation is really comparatively simple. 
Because the interest ceiling bars the Gov- 
ernment from the long-term credit market, 
it is being forced to borrow in the short- 
term credit market, where it Is competing 
with the credit needs of business and indi- 
viduals for the limited supply. As a under- 
standable result, the interest rates dre forced 
higher. Everybody would be better off—ex- 
cept the lenders—if some of these funds 
were obtained in the long-term credit mar- 
kets where the interest rates are currently 
lower. 

The business analyst must be strictly ob- 
jective in his interpretation of the facts. 
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There is little room in such Interpretations 
for questions why Congress may be making 
decisions that seem to be illogical from every 
practical point of view. The latest Indica- 
tions are that Congress is not going to lift 
the celling on the interest rate of govern- 
ment bonds, and if those indications are to 
become the actuality, then the interpreta- 
tion and the business planning has to be 
adjusted accordingly. 

The small businessman in particular 
should start adjusting his affairs immediate- 
ly, The lack of congressional action on this 
particular matter is threatening him with 
an exceedingly dificult problem in obtain- 
ing the necessary credit to carry his sea- 
ronally higher inyentorles next fall and win- 
ter. As the current situation shapes up, he 
is probably going to find bank after bank 
loaned up and, therefore, unable to supply 
his credit needs. 

The small businessman may not be able 
to carry as large an inventory as he would 
like, to take care of the seasonal increase 
in his sales. If he, therefore, has to antici- 
pate lower sales as earnings, his capacity to 
‘provide jobs will be reduced. If he has debt 
maturing between now and the end of the 
year that under normal circumstances would 
be refinanced, he may be squeezed to an 
embarrassing extent. He will then come 
face to face with the fact that Congress is 
unnecessarily forcing the Government to 
compete with him in his natural credit mar- 
ket. It will be a brutal fact the Govern- 
ment's credit needs will be given preference 
over his own. 

It must be remembered that we are enter- 
ing the season of rising business needs for 
credit, with the commercial banks’ ratio of 
loans to deposits already at a very high 
level. On top of that condition we now have 
to envisage a continued heavy demand in 
that same short-term credit market by the 
Government. The combination threatens a 
credit stringency of serious proportions, As 
usual, small business will be hurt worse 
than big business, but this time it should 
be clear that the fault is centered in the 
failure of Congress to understand the fore- 
going situation. 

Some Congressmen evidently disapprove 
of Treasury Department and/or Federal Re- 
serve policies. It scarcely seems fair to let 
that feeling create a condition which can 
severely hurt the affairs of many thousands 
of little business people. After all, neither 
the Federal Reserve officials nor the US. 
Government can force lenders to invest their 
money in long-term bonds at 4% percent or 
less if they don't want to. The lack of con- 
gressional action on this interest rate ceil- 
ing continues to force the Government to 
absorb short-term credit that should be left 
available to the little businessman. He is 
already paying a high interest rate, but as 
matters stand at the moment, he is going to 
be lucky if he can obtain his fall and early 
winter credit even at a higher rate. 

Up to this point, it has been my opinion 
that the fairly tight credit situation would 
not stop sound business expansion, but 
would only tend to curb the excessive use 
of credit. That opinion had been based on 
the presumption that Congress would en- 
able the Government to withdraw somewhat 
from the short-term credit market and tap 
the long-term market. If that presumption 
is going to turn out to be erroneous, the 
business analyst is going to have to start 
worrying about the effect on the economy of 
the threatened financial squeeze that seems 
likely to be imposed on small businesses— 
businesses that are small individually, but 
collectively are an important portion of the 
economy. 
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Roy Bedicheck—A Tribute to the Philos- 
opher-Naturalist of the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on May 21, 1959 Mr. Roy Bedichek—one 
of Texas’ greatest men of letters—died at 
the age of 80 years. Few men have made 
so great a contribution to our people in 
Texas as he did; few men's presence has 
been so sorely missed as his. 

His death touched me personally very 
deeply, as it hit many of our mutual 
friends. I have read his “Adventures 
With a Texas Naturalist” and “Karanka- 
way County.” Isat at a table with him 
for many nights in Town and Gown. He 
was a naturalist-philosopher reminis- 
cent of Thoreau, W. H. Hudson, Bur- 
roughs, Muir, and other lovers of woods 
and wildlife and keen observers and 
teachers of their fellow men. It was my 
very great honor and privilege to have 
had his friendship and counsel and sup- 
port in my political campaigns. One of 
my real regrets is that the last time he 
came by my campaign headquarters in 
Austin last summer to offer the benefit 
of his advice, I was out campaigning the 
State. He conferred, instead, with my 
staff, but Iam still sorry that we did not 
get to talk personally. But the staff was 
lifted up and inspired by his visit, and 
still talk about it. 

Thousands of words have been written 
and spoken about “Mr. Bedi,” as he was 
affectionately known to close friends. 
But by far the greatest recognition given 
him in print was published by the Texas 
Observer, an independent-liberal weekly 
newspaper. Ronnie Dugger, the bril- 
liant young editor of the Observer, issued 
a special edition concerning “Mr. Bedi's 
life. It is an outstanding work, contain- 
ing articles from several of Texas’ finest 
writers, among them J. Frank Dobie, 
Walter Prescott Webb, Hubert Newhin- 
ney, and Mr. Dugger. I regret that space 
limitations will not permit me to re- 
print every word of this finest edition 
one of the most fearless and influen 
weekly papers in America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to have printed in the 
Appendix several articles or portions o 
atticles from the Texas Observer of June 
27, 1959, notwithstanding that it is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to make 
4% pages of the Recorp at a cost of 
$344.25, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIE RESPECT OF INTELLIGENT MEN 

This is a special issue on Roy Bedichek. 
who died May 21 at the age of 80. t 

He was born in Illinois in 1878 and broug? 
to Texas at 5 by his teacher-parents, ¥ 
tutored him until he entered the Universitt) 
of Texas. 


1959 


For 15 years after college he bummed 
Around the country and the world. He 
Picked cotton in the South, peeled potatoes 
On à riverboat, picked berries in New Jersey, 

dishes in a Chinese cafe in New York 

City, tramped over the English, French, and 
8 countrysides, assisted a fake divine 
W Boston, dug coal and scouted rivers in 
etai Virginia, cut off hogs’ heads in a Chi- 
5 80 slaughterhouse, and homesteaded a 

ugout in Oklahoma. 

on Bedichek says he had “lots of yella’ 
thas, and green eyes with lots of spots in 
er With a wife and children, he worked 
editor of a newspaper in Deming, N. Mex., 
the tary of the Deming Chamber of Com- 
— eity editor ot the San Antonio 


minen an the director of the University 
ugterscholastle League ot Texas, he began to 
„Hol the lives of millions of Texas children. 
d before the young,” he sald, “the same 
theme of superior performance and the 
1 reed Of greatness it inspires." To the 
music 8 competitions in sports, speech, 
„and writing he gave most of his life. 
cam, nz the way he became a naturalist, a 
Steen,’ un gardener, and an intellectual 
the = in the classics. With $5,000 from 
at Wares Historical Society and sanctuary 
his ter Webb's Friday Mountain camp in 
in the Sixties he began to write his books. 
Dleted ne dozen years of his life he com- 
Texas 2 of them: Adventures With a 
rankawanturalist? (Doubleday, 1947), Ka- 
cational y Country” (Doubleday, 1950), “Edu- 
1956) Competition” (University of Texas, 
Pendin oo & book on smells, publication 
May 21280 on the Thursday morning of 
a littla die asked Mrs. Bedichek for his lunch 
carly as he was excursioning into the 
done, Tve got some cornbread almost 
Tú wan, Want to wait?” she asked. Oh, 
douche he said, sitting on a stool. “I need 
“Bix b cornbread.” 
Bays, “aan it was over,” Mrs. Bedichek 
he haa W could he die in seconds when 
The wren so strong?” 
known pas Senate resolved that he was 
Children ad loved by thousands of Texas 
men, and had the respect of intelligent 


Rox Brick 
(By J, Frank Doble) 
I. THE NATURAL MAN 
Na 
Ons ture is the complex of all complexities. 
Ber cas of a man may be as simple and 
noonday sh © cow chewing her cud in the 
ah ade of a tree a thousand miles and 
undr years away from any milking ma- 
¥ be as yet the whole of this same man 
apeare— that f. Pier as the genius of Shakey 
the cr is to say, the greatest genius in 
Brent Galan penetrated. 
the sim = easier to show Roy Bedichek in 


Chine: 
Tay tone 


Boing to bed w 
ith the chickens in 
wintertime and not too much later in the 
Star at af and getting up with the morning 


a 
He favored —— made his friends smile. 


Comm eral kinds of independence 
cook ante the country. * * He liked to 
look ana oors, eat outdoors, sleep outdoors, 
lat n outdoors, be at one with the 
wing di Wind from the South, with 
North Star the Great Dipper around the 
ing at dawn d With the first bob-white- 


hili so UR He preferred camping on a 
5 could watch the firmament, 

2 in a shady valley by water. 
Dodge he bought, in 1951, was a 
enough unte truck in which he could carry 
domtart ls to make his camp on a hill 
Was fede a day or two, This pick- 

: P purposes, but he used it to 
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run about in also, his wife owning a sedan, 
He got an immense satisfaction out of truck- 
ing in cow manure, also occasionally chicken 
manure, for his compost pile, with which he 
annually fertilized his garden. He got a sat- 
isfaction out of hauling his own wood in 
from the country; he liked especially cedar 
stamps that he wouldn’t have to cut for the 
fireplace. He had complete camp equipment, 
including a tent-fly to go with the truck. 
Part of the equipment was a field guide to 
the flora of the country and a field guide 
to the birds. He always took along some- 
thing to read as well as to consult; above 
all, he took along the most richly and vari- 
ously stored mind I have known. Not for 
him the dream of retiring to some primitive 
land and mating with some savage woman 
to rear his dusky race. For him back to 
nature was not back to the primitive, there 
to be saved from poring over miserable books. 

His father, James Madison Bedichek, an 
ex-Confederate soldier, quoted philosophers 
and talked philosophy at the family dining 
table. He proved up on a quarter-section of 
land near the village of Eddy, not far from 
Waco in central Texas. Here he and his wife 
ran what they called the Eddy Scientific and 
Literary Institute, dubbed the Bedichek 
School by the public. Mrs. Bedichek boarded 
and roomed some of the pupils. Roy's apti- 
tude for books was as congenital as that for 
milk. The atmosphere of literature and of 
thought was as natural to him as the at- 
mosphere in which a lone buzzard soars over 
a cedar-covered hill or in which a coyote 
trots through the mesquite, sniffing for a 
woodrat’s trail. I would not call his taste 
exactly austere. He took pleasure in witty 
limericks, even though bawdy; he could talk 
for hours with some cedar-chopper whose 
literary vocabulary was limited to the print- 
ing on a bottle of Levi Garrett’s snuff. I've 
heard him say a dozen times that he could 
no longer read American fiction because it is 
so pallid and insipid compared to the great 
Russian fiction rammed to the breech with 
vitality; Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy. He 
admitted Balzac into their company. Dur- 
ing a long span of his life he read the greater 
part of Shakespeare about once every 2 years. 

The Walt Whitman that he knew by heart 
and had absorbed into his very marrow was 
not the sentimentalized “good gray poet,” 
but the tough poet of democracy. He is our 
greatest exponent of democracy among the 
poets,” Bedi wrote me in a letter. “The 
reaching hand, bringing up the laggards— 
could there be a more expressive phrase of 
the true inwardness of democracy than 
that?" Along with Whitman, his favorite 
American writer was Thoreau, acid, with the 
wild taste, a rebel. Bedichek gloried in the 
influence that Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience” 
had on Gandhi and India and is still having 
over the world. 

While he was writing “Adventures With A 
Texas Naturalist,” or maybe it was Karank- 
away Country.” he made a habit of read- 
ing pages of Plato with his predawn coffee, 
Plato helped start the day for him on a 
nobie plane and put him into a creative 
mood. At this time he would not wilt the 
freshest part of the day with the littlenesses 
and banalitics of a morning newspaper. For 
no man writing a book has morning ever 
been, to quote a 1945 note from Bedichek, 
a time to “stroke the furnace of indigna- 
tion against numerous manifestations of 
fascism in this country.” He never learned 
the Greek language, but his ideal of a bal- 
anced life, of a just proportion of the ele- 
ments that make up a human being, was 
essentially Greek. In reading Homer, he 
compared several translations. As hundreds 
of quotations and allusions in his books and 
letters would show, the immortal essence of 
the Greeks was in his veins. 


It seemed to me that the philosophy of 
Henry George had a more determining effect 
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upon his economic views than any other 
writing. Henry George advocated & single 
tax and did not consider it just that an 
individual owner of real estate should col- 
lect the unearned increment given to it by 
population and labor. Bedichek believed in 
the single tax but would justify buying a 
piece of land by saying, “It’s better to run 
with the hounds for your dinner than with 
the hare for your life.” 

Immanuel Kant’s categorical imperative 
was his golden rule: Do only as you would 
have others do; or, act only as if you would 
have the act become universal law. The 
categorical imperative is contrary to the 
ways of greed and lust; so was Bedichek. 
He was as unenvying and as free from greed 
and jealousy as any man could be. 

In the early 1920's he suffered from a rash 
caused, he was told, from eating too much 
of high proteins, especially eggs. He became 
for the rest of his life what Sam Houston 
called “a damned vegetarian.” He was not 
too rigid, however, to enjoy latitude upon 
occasion, As a guest he ate of the meat set 
before him. He took the Jead many a time 
in getting a few men friends to go out in 
the country for a meal and talk. There was 
always a steak, and Bedi always insisted on 
cooking the steak over coals. Nobody could 
cook it better, and he was no slacker in eat- 
ing his part of it. Cooking meat over an 
open fire mitigated in his mind any protein 
poison it might have; at a hotel table I've 
seen him dispose of an untouched steak to 
somebody else who could eat a double one. 
He had a theory that the deeper down into 
the earth a plant puts its roots, the richer 
its fruit 18. He positively gloated in dilating 
on the mineral and other virtues of pecans. 
He loved to mix a green or a fruit salad and 
would linger long and lovingly in detalling 
his recipe for such. 

In theory he was against doctors; I think 
he wrote considerably on a book intended to 
expose at least several sides of the medical 
profession—though he believed very much 
in his doctor daughter, Mary Virginia Car- 
roll. He would quote an old proverb: “A 
man’s either a fool or his own physician 
after 40." He said that a sick man should 
have as much sense as a sick cow: She quits 
eating and goes off and lies down, 

Sometimes it didn't seem at all natural 
to me that Bedi should be practical, He was 
a productive gardener, as his table, his deep 
freeze, and many a mess of vegetables he 
gave to friends showed. Yet he put a kind of 
ritualism into gardening that farmer folks 
wouldn't and couldn't bother with. When 
I drove with him in his pickup I constantly 
wondered how he made it through the 
streets—but he always made it. 

He liked raw milk, believed in its virtues 
for himself and his family. He had a con- 
tempt for bolled and chemically treated 
milk, something taken out, and something 
else put in. For years he milked his own 
cow. There were vacant lots not far distant 
from the Bedichek home on East 23d Street 
in Austin, where a cow could graze, The 
last cow he had, about 1932 or 1933, was a 
4-gallon milker, She was very gentle and 
very much deyoted to the Bedicheks, but 
keeping a cow and milking her became. too 
much of a burden, and Bedi sold her to a 
man out near Deep Eddy on West Sixth 
Street. This man saw the cow being milked. 
Bedi told him that she wouldn't give milk 
unless she were treated gently and fed well, 
He got up at 2 o'clock in the morning to 
lead her to the purchaser, thus avoiding 
the traffic. The purchaser hadn't had her 
more than two or three days before he com- 
plained that the cow wasn't giving the mük 
claimed for her. He wanted his money back. ` 
Bedi went out there. The cow was shrunken 
and showed abuse. While the man was 
away for a minute, his wife told Bedi that 
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her husband had beaten the cow. Bedi felt 
like beating the man but he left. He didn’t 
give him his money back either, Anybody 
who knew him would as soon expect apples 
to fall up instead of down as for him to 
misrepresent a fact. 

In the vigor of early manhood Bedi drank 
some whiskey—maybe not too much—al- 
though after he married any drinking was 
bad economically. I don't think he ever 
loved any man quite so much as he loved 
his college friend Harry Steger, with whom 
he went to Europe and who died young. He 
cried all day long, so Mrs. Bedichek has told 
me, after receiving word of Steger's death. 
One of his favorite anecdotes was of meet- 
ing Steger on Congress Avenue in Austin 
one day. They both wanted a drink but 
before entering a saloon swore to each other 
that they would take only one and then get 
out, They took the drink, and it was good. 
“Well, let’s go,” said Bedi. “That drink 
makes me feel like a new man,“ Steger said. 
and “now the new man has to have a drink.” 
I never did ask Bedi if he joined the new 
man. 

By the time I got to know him, he wasn't 
smoking the pipe or cigar he had once 
smoked, He took real solace in a bottle of 
beer along in the evening or with a Mexican 
meal—but virtually never more than one. 
Along about 1954 or 1955 in the middle of a 
terrible drought devastating much of Texas, 
I brought back about a dozen cases of Carta 
Blanca beer from Monterrey, Mexico, I had 
a devil of a time getting them past the cus- 
toms ignoramuses at Laredo. I had to prove 
my right to pay duty on beer just as beer 
dealers pay it. I hadn't more than got to 
Austin and got a few bottles cooled than I 
called up Bedi, For awhile I shared that 
Carta Blanca beer with other people, espe- 
clally when Bedi was around. When only 
two cases were left, I cut off everybody, in- 
cluding myself, and saved it especially for 
Bedichek. Occasionally there might be two 
or three or half a dozen other men; I'd offer 
them what they wanted to drink, and if they 
wanted beer they had to take Schlitz (Bedi's 
second choice) or something else. Then I'd 
bring out Bedi's bottle of Carta Blanca. He 
enjoyed that sort of petting. 

M. TALKER AND STORYTELLER 


As newspaperman, chamber of commerce 
exponent, and director of the Interscholastic 
League of Texas, Bedichek had done a vast 
amount of hackwork. Anybody who works 
for a living spends the majority of his ener- 
gies in hackwork. But though he was a 
university man, specializing in the humani- 
ties, he had never been defiected by the Ph. 
D. system into the inferiorities of literature. 
He had spent a lifetime reading the best be- 
fore he turned author with 70 just over the 
hillforhim. While H. Y. Benedict was presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, I heard him 
say that Bedichek should be teaching 
literature. “Why not put him to teaching 
it?" I asked. “Because every Ph. D. profes- 
sor of English would have a colt If I did," he 
replied. That was the truth. Sawdust never 
yearns toward vitality. 

We all learn with wonder of the feats in 
memory performed by the Macaulays of his- 
tory, but I've never known anyone else in 
the fiesh who held in memory so precisely 
so much of what he had read as Roy Bedi- 
chek. He could have produced a magnifi- 
cent anthology of English poetry solely out 
of his memory—as rich as Lord Wavell drew 
from his memory in “Other Men's Flowers.” 
He had the added faculty, perhaps of a 
higher order, of always being able to draw 
from memory anything related to a subject 
brought up by conversation or in his own 
flow of thought, Sometimes he had to re- 
strain himself from clogging his writing 
with allusions and “decisions that had from 
the time of King William come down.” 

Early in the summer of 1953 Jess Akin of 
Austin decided to paint the portraits of 
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Bedichek, Walter Webb, and myself. He had 
painted mine unsatisfactorily and wanted 
to make another attempt. If a person is be- 
ing portrayed for his significance, every ef- 
fort should be made to make that signifi- 
cance appear on his countenance while he is 
sitting for the painter, I volunteered to do 
my best to keep Bedi's features illuminated 
while he was being painted. I knew that he 
would do more talking than I, for he was 
just naturally a better talker. I illuminated 
him for 4 half days. After Aikin was 
through with Bedi, he took me on, and 
Bedi came to brighten me. We had eight 
conversations amounting to perhaps 30 
hours in less than 2 weeks. I can say of 
Bedichek as Johnson said of Burke: “That 
man draws out all my powers.” Neither he 
nor I was empty or exhausted when the sit- 
tings came to an end. Sitting and talking 
had become a kind of occupation with us. 
Several times I thought I would make notes 
on the subjects of our talk. Ididnot. Nat- 
urally, we recurred occasionally to the same 
themes—but without repeating. Now I 
cannot recall a hundredth part of what 
either said; if I could recall all, a book 
would be required to hold it. Little of it 
was trivial. It interested us, and that was 
sufficient. 

Will Burges, lawyer of El Paso, John Lo- 
max, of cowboy song fame, and Roy Bedichek 
were the pithiest and vividest relators of 
anecdoes about human beings they had en- 
countered that I have known. Despite his 
rich stores out of books, Bedichek in the 
course of conversations with his peers drew 
more often from actual experience. He 
could make any character that interested 
him fascinating. 

He told few stories except to reveal char- 
acter, to bring out some point, or to com- 
plement something else. Lots of times one 
merry tale would call up another. 

Boswell's life of Johnson is the greatest 
biography in the world because it records 
the best talk that has ever been recorded, 
Bedichek often talked as well as Johnson 
talked—but he had no Boswell to record more 
than a few snatches of his talk. 

As president of the Texas Institute of Let- 
ters, I had notice from judges of books pub- 
lished during the year 1956 that Bedichek 
had won the Carr P. Collins $1,000 award, 
to be presented at the institute's annual 
dinner in Dallas February 1, 1957. On the 
evening of January 20, I went to his home, 
finding him alone. I had telephoned him 
that I had a letter to confront him with. 
He was eating a salad of tomatoes, lettuce, 
cheese, and a little mayonnaise, moistening 
it down with a glass of buttermilk. He 
thought I should take a little something 
and spooned out yogurt into a bowl and put 
honey on it. We were both honey hounds, 
honey being the highest form of sweetness— 
natural. Icould not remember having tasted 
yogurt before. He told me how monks in a 
Hungarian monastery had cultivated the yo- 
gurt germ hundreds of years ago, keeping 
it secret; how one escaped with the process 
to Canada, whence it came to California, 
where yogurt is now made and sold. I get 
the yeast in a container every 3 weeks by 
airmail,” Bedi said, “and make 6 quarts.” 
He described in detail the sanitary processes 
for making yogurt and its bodily virtues. 
“Not the same thing at all," he said, “that 
you buy in grocery stores.” I found it de- 
licious. 

After the yogurt, I confronted him with 
the letter. He read it aloud slowly. When he 
came to the point—the $1,000 award to Roy 
Bedichek for his book “Educational Compe- 
tition,” he stopped, joy on his face. We 
talked a little and then he said. Dobie, you'll 
go away and I'll think that I dreamed you 
were here with this announcement. 

“About 3,000 years ago a disciple of one 
of the Chinese philosophers came to him one 
morning and said, ‘Master, I dreamed last 
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night that I was a butterfly." The philoso- 
pher looked at him hard and said, ‘Sir, are 
you sure now that’ you are not a butterfly 
dreaming that you are a man?’” 

“That word ‘confront’ you used over the 
telephone had me puzzled,” Bedi continued. 
“You are somewhat of a precisionist, and con- 
front bears the connotation of something un- 
pleasant. I was wondering what sort 
blackguard had been denouncing me and 
what you could have against me.” 

Thousands of words had special connota- 
tions for him. About the time I carried the 
good news of the $1,000 prize, the secretary 
of the Town and Gown Club, to which we 
both belonged, sent out an announcement 
of a paper to be read by Bedichek at the fort- 
nightly dinner. His subject was “Water and 
Soil Conservation in Texas.“ I noticed the 
use of that word “confront” in a quotation 
from Bedi on what he was going to say: 

“That which I shall write will be down 
I fear far down—on the lay level. The au- 
thorities bristle with statistics which I only 
vagucly understand and speak in a jargon 
that I don't savvy except in spots. Hence 
my modesty may be compared to that of the 
Negro in the folk rime who was confronted 
with a medical emergency: 


Ah ain't no doctor nor no doctor's son 
But Ah kin hol’ de patient till de doctor 
come,’ “ 


One time at Conversation Rock, Fred 
Thompson was with us when I set out ana- 
thematizing the pasteurized, homogenized, 
vitaminized, and otherwise bowdlerized 
now sold in pasteboard cartons, this st 
having driven natural (raw) milk out of the 
market. I knew Bedi would respond, 

When his children were young, he said, 
and Austin was still just a town, he kept 
two cows, staking them out on vacant lots 
and milking them in a pen on his own prem- 
ises. He “wanted the children to have clean, 
wholesome, natural milk.” * * e 

Bedichek never was the kind of person to 
think all virtue resides in the past and that 
the world is going to hell. However, the 
loss of natural things was a frequent theme 
with him, 

* . * * * 


I shall die regretting that I did not set 
down on paper a thousand passages of $ 
chek talk before they faded from my mind. 
Here is a brief note I typed on the night of 
September 6, 1957. It illustrates the mobil- 
ity, and homeliness too, characteristic 
Bedichek's mind. 

“Bill Owens, writer and teacher in Colum“ 
bia College, New York, and Bedicheck’s 
friend, came to town and this evening after 
a swim we sat down under the big elm 
our backyard to drink beer and talk, When 
I brought out three cans in two hands, 
told this story, which, he said, came to him 
from an income-tax man. 

“In Minnesota, it seems, there Is some 
kind of income-tax law whereby a higher 
percentage is charged on income made by * 
joint furnishing entertainment with beer 
than from one that does not. Anyhow, 2 
Swedish woman opened up a beer tavern 
Minnesota and {t was soon notorious 
the patronage it drew. A tax man went 
inspect it. 

“He saw the place crowded with men, 
There were other beer places not far — 
with only small crowds. All sold the sam 
beer, What was the attraction here? 8 
inspector could see no dance girls, no ent 
tainer of any kind, not even a television 80 
Then he saw the proprietoress emerging {°F 
behind the counter carrying four bottles ° 
beer, She had one in each hand and OP 
sitting on each breast, where they S% td 
steady while she moved with energy and di 
not touch them, Was this entertainment? 

I keep referring to talk at Barton Springs 
One day while we were sunning after a dip 
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the cold water, Bedi remarked that a "farm- 
of woman” he had encountered that 
morning reminded him of a wise old mare. 
Alter an old mare has had 8 to 10 colts,” 
Said, “she gets a look of wisdom hardly 
Seen in the eyes of the-wisest philosopher.” 
: On August 7, 1957, after a cold, cold swim 
n n Springs, we sat down about dusk 
to double hotness in a Mexican restaurant. 
sals is one of the few uses of the word 
ta xican™ remaining active. Mexican res- 
urants in Texas are no longer run by Mex- 
— but by Latin Americans. With Bedi- 
Hudson me was our younger friend Wilson 
tog much good talk, Bedichck told this 
ka One time out in Amarillo they were 
ing a prohibition election. The pros im- 
h s highpowered speaker to convert the 
eee and packed the biggest gathering 
er de in town with an audience. This speak- 
Quoted poetry and displayed all sorts of 
igrama showing the effects of alcohol on 
ling oman organs. Then he unrolled a long 
demorchart and hung it up on the wall to 
The natrate the waste of money on alcohol. 
boxca eet and letters on this chart were 
bi size so that they could be read half a 
coker 
ut the speaker was adding emphasis by 
reading them out in a loud voice. Up at the 
Were so many millions and billions spent 
year in America for food, so much for 


figures were soaring the speaker's voice 
Ared to a climax as he read out the billions 
a nlllions spent on whisky. 
And, by God, its worth it“ a mighty 
Tang out. It was the volce of Butter- 
Ones. The announcement of his sense 
Ha ues came in a way that absolutely 
“Whee Speaker's facts and figures," 
they g „Wilson Hudson now asked, “did 
F otha Buttermilk Jones?” 
Buess,» he never drank buttermilk, I 


answered. 
Putting a high value on whisky 
hibition a think of an incident during pro- 
end of an“ I said, “Not long after the 
World: War I, an Englishman and a 
royalti ° partners trading in on leases and 
es out in the Burkburnett field. Some 
eggers 7 making more than owners 
land i day a big well came in òn 
minute molled by the partners; within 15 
justar Cleared a $100,000 by selling 
Ascigas actlon of what they owned, and they 
right there to celebrate the occasion. 
an rustied around and 
Canadian Club whisky for 
= He bought it and took it to their 
sien en tk it and poured the con- 
“Here ce. ising his glass, he said, 
bara esky —the only time in my life 
5 what it's worth.” ~ 
tie oe after this—and a lot of 
Na shad we three met again, this time 
Written . lawn, I read aloud what I had 
about p elved a few corrections, and saw 
and idea dozen words, sentence structures, 
combinations to work on. Two 
5 ter we met again, in a darkening, 
‘oned room, fresh again from Bar- 
With fresh thirst. As we were 
N cans, Bedi quoted: 
A chie}'s 


amang ye takin’ notes, 
d, faith, he'll prent it.” 


des (a 
een at getting into print the felicity 
awing o With which Bedichck was forever 
Pethans ut ot his storehouse. Many writers, 
tàs most, read in order to suck in some- 
his can feed out. During most 
hig own eed Tead to delight and ee 
dom a. Now how in the devil had 
Urris's « On remember those lines from 
Throne, Ba Captain Grose's Peregrinations 
Aa (He had to tell me the 
d how in the devil could they 


0 
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lie down there in the cellar of his memory 
for a generation or two and then, just as 
occasion arose for their application, jump 
to the surface like an empty corked bottle 
released at the bottom of a pool? 

Ir. MY FRIEND 


On February 24, 1957, I paid Bedi a visit 
in his shack, taking with me for him a 
paperbound copy of A. E. Taylor's “Socrates, 
the Man and His Thought.” On the fiyleaf 
I had written: 

“Dear BEDI: I give you this book because 
I would be as bereft if you went away as 
Crito and the others were when Socrates 
went, As one of them said of him, I can 
say of you, my friend, ‘the wisest and justest 
and best man that I have ever known. 
Dobie, February 24, 1957.“ 

Two days later I received this letter. 

Fesrvary 25, 1957. 

Deak, Deak Dope: After I had been about 
an hour at work this morning, I glanced 
up and saw the volume “Socrates” you gave 
me yesterday. I remembered that I had seen 
some writing on the flyleaf which I didn't 
take time to read while you were here. I 
had dismissed it momentarily as a “good 
wishes” inscription and so had let it escape 
my attention, 

I reached up and got the yolume in my 
hand just to see. I was affected to tears, 
and I don't mean metaphorical tears but 
a real secretion from the lachrymose glands. 
One got loose from the inner corner of my 
left eye and it felt wet and warm, so I know 
they were real. 

The old Greeks (bless them) were not 
ashamed of tears. That shame was a part 
of the sentimentalism and masculine as- 
sumption of superiority of that romanticism 
which assigned tears to women. I am pro- 
foundly affected (stirred emotionally in that 
nervous plexus situated in the abdomen) by 
your placing me in a unique position in 
your affections. Truly. I have felt toward 
you a friendship I never felt for anyone else 
except for Harry Steger, who died 44 years 


0. 
ies you for recording this where I can 
turn to it when sometimes: “the world is 
dark and I a wanderer who has lost his 
way.” 

Yours, 
Beor. 

Two or three years before this, standing 
in a group of friends, I said to Bedi, “You 
are as good as grass.” 

“Don Quixote,” he said, “once told Sancho 
Panza, “You are as good as bread. Nothing 
but the sexton and his spade will ever 

us 

Now the sexton and his spade have come. 
Something has been sheared off of me. 


THERE is AT LEAST ONE Furt Man 
(By Hubert Mewhinney) 

Two things are inextricably mixed: Bed- 
ichek himself and Bedichek as a symbol. 

Some of us who never, spent much time 
with him still more or less realized ourselves 
in him. He was what we tried to be: Artist, 
scholar, and primitive all in one. He must 
have been well aware of this. There is a 
letter on the table from my old-time room- 
mate and blood brother Ted Thompson— 


Tam lo'ed him like a vera brither; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither." 


telling of a debate that he and Mr. Bedi 
were having on a familiar theme. Ted was 
contending that elthough there was a real 
Socrates—a stonecutter who went barefoot 
in the streets of Athens and disputed philos- 
ophy with all comers and perhaps even 
drank all the others under the table at Aga- 
thon's banquet—the Socrates of the Dia- 
logues is Plato's idealized image of man as 
the lover of wisdom. 

But it does not really matter. Maybe 
Plato overidealized Socrates and maybe we 
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have overidealized Mr. Bedi, Even so, we 
shall do better for loving the myth we our- 
selves have helped to make no less than the 
man himself. 

I knew Mr. Bedi for years but because of 
time and chance I knew him better through 
Ted than by being with him myself. Only 
once did I spend a full day with him. That 
happened when I went to Austin to write 
5 trivial newspaper story about Frank 

2. 

The three of us went out to a little ranch 
that Mr. Frank had in Burnet County. He 
had offered to bet that one of the wild cherry 
trees growing along the creek was at least a 
foot in diameter. For Dobie, the claim was 
astonishingly modest, ‘The three of us 
measured his tree and found it was more 
than two feet in diameter. We hunted for 
flint chips on the creek flat—one bunch of 
Indians or another left fiakes on nearly 
every creek flat In the whole Edwards Plateau 
country—but we found only two chips of 
fiint and one spent .30-30 bullet. 

We watched two birds having a fight. 
Mr. Frank and I knew that one of them was 
a scissor-tailed flycatcher but Mr. Bedi had 
to explain that the other one was a cowbird 
and she was trying to lay an egg in the fly- 
catcher’s nest. And I blew a dog-calling 
horn that was hanging on the back porch of 
the house, just to see if it would really blow, 
It would. 

But the thing I remembered best is watch- 
ing Mr. Bedi wash the dishes after we ate 
dinner and took a nap. This is a simple 
act, Millions of people, mostly women, wash 
the dishes every day. 
that you see an artist, a scholar, a naturalist, 


with me in the past few years: How to use 
An axe, a shovel, and a hoe; how to call the 
dogs with blowing horn; how to climb the 


tree and kick the coon out; how to build 
fire with one match in the middle of 
thunderstorm. f 

So I watched Mr. Bedi wash the dishes 
I thought, without ever saying so: There 
at least one full man left in the world. 
writes books, he reads Plato, he can name 
all the birds without a gun, he loves poetry, 
and he loves the woods, the prairies, the 
seashore; the hawk in the wind; the blue, 
blue gentians blooming at the foot of the 
slope; the Pointers and the Pole Star and 
Orion, that have shown the way at night 
for so many thousands of hunters and sea- 
farers; the campfire, with its light flickering 
on the leaves of the trees, 

“For we are lovers of the beautiful,” Per- 
icles said in the most famous of funeral 
speeches, and yet with no loss of mauli- 
ness.“ 


5 
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AUTHENTIC TIDINGS or INVISIBLE THINGS 
(By Ronnie Dugger) 
I 


Those who have much to remember about 
Roy Bedichek are more fortunate than I, 
who am like a fool youth who might have 
feasted his mind on the talk of Socrates 
but spent his time instead in zealous plot- 
ting for a better Athens, Still, intermit- 
tently the last 4 years of his life I was one 
of the younger men whose intrusions Bedi- 
chek humored. He took pleasure in youth, 
perhaps because we illuminated his mem- 
ories, and meant to him life that would go 
on after him, shaped by his ways; for he 
was an emulable man. 

I have tried to emulate the way he timed 
his work and rest to “the rhythm of the 
natural day.” Rising at 3 or 4, he began 
with an hour or two of reading “while slowly 
sipping a cup of weak coffee.” Then he 
stepped out of his house and trundling down 
the alley to his private place took counsel 
with the stars, 
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“My hideout,” his workshed, was a room 
and garage half a block down the alley from 
the house, At once on cold mornings he 
started his wood fire in the pot-bellied iron 
stove in the center of the room. He sat ina 
hard-back wood chair at his table; his guest 
took the rocker beside the stove. On his 
aged typewriter the keys looped up and 
landed on the cylinder like overhand hay- 
makers. The walls were books, from the 
floor to the ceiling. I did not keep notes on 
the gifts he gave me there those few morn- 
ings—recitations of verse, ideas from the 
past, his ideas, his enrichment of my ideas 
but had there been nothing but his tell- 
ing me, "The most important thing a young 
man who needs solitude must do is get a 
place physically apart from his family, a 
place altogether his own. If only I had real- 
ized that sooner!“, still he would have 
strengthened my life. 

One morning we greeted on the southwest 
corner of the University of Texas campus. 
The grass iu the sun was bright green; we 
sat beneath a venerable oak, on a cement 
bench there, and talked first of style among 
writers, toward which I, reluctantly aware 
that I had none, was vigorously venting my 
contempt. Style,“ I enunciated, is the 
man.” He warmly agreed, and a little later 
in the conversation he advised me who had 
said so first. (Memory accommodating ego, 
I have forgotten who it was.) 

I asked him his opinion on something I 
was doing that was troubling me. When I 
came across words I liked the sound of but 
either did not know or did not have, I was 
writing them down for going back to. 
Bedichek at once warned me that words 
consciously learned pop up later when 
they're not appropriate and tempt you to 
twist your meaning to fit them in. I de- 
fended myself, though uneasily, by telling 
him about an image I had read of Dylan 
Thomas gathering in words new to him like 
a butterfly collector, and by describing my 
standards for accepting or rejecting words. 
In my notes I find an injunction, “Don't 
use n word for its own sake.“ Mr. Bedichek 
had the last but kindly laugh when, in a 
review of his “Educational Competition,” I 
disastrously misused a butterfiy-word I had 
collected. He wrote me a two-page letter 
appreciating the review, never mentioning 
the mistake (which came to my attention in 
a nightmare I had); when I went over to 
apologize, he hardly let me finish and said 
laughing: Don't admit it—blame it on the 
printer! All printers are liars anyway. 
Whenever I made a mistake on my paper in 
New Mexico, it was always a typographical 
error.“ He knew that tension’ about mis- 
takes meant tension about life. Once he 
wrote to defend me against my self-criticism 
for neglecting, in part by failing to publish, 
a gifted but eccentric Austin writer: “I have 
more cause for conscience concerning this 
man than you have, but I don’t let my der- 
elictions, real or fancied, dog me around.” 


Beg 


The last summer of the drought he took 
me into the hills and taught me how to 
camp. 

* * * > * 

We camped in a small grove of oak trees 
on a broken meadow. Across a clearing 
there was an abandoned 1-room log cabin, 
50 or 60 years old, with whose former in- 
habitants we commiserated; beyond, down 
an incline, were mysteries Bedichek reserved 
for the morning. He dug a trench in the 
ground a foot wide and several long and 
built therein a strong fire. After we set up 
the bedding he began methodically prepar- 
ing supper (he said he liked to linger over 
“scoring up a good meal of vittles”). This 
was my introduction to sardines on lettuce 
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with a cold beer, to his celery soup, and to 
potatoes and apples wrapped in wet brown 
paper, then in wet tinfoil, dipped in the 
water, and steamed in the coals. He washed 
the fruit first, and he completely soaked the 
paper before wrapping it around: he put the 
brown paper on first because he believed 
tinfoil might impart harmful chemicals to 
the food in the baking. In just such de- 
tails as these, and with patience as natural 
as the alternating sounds and silences of 
camp talk, he unanswerably reproached the 
clocks, traffic, agendas, vibrating appliances, 
fancy fishing lures, expensive boats—all the 
assorted urgencies of work and rest by 
which we mostly live, 

As the night became firm around us and 
the stars appeared we settled into steady 
talk across the fire. Women; the struggle 
for existence; psychiatry, in which he had a 
deliberately naive curiosity; public men; 
the contamination of vegetables by sprays 
in the fields and on the supermarket coun- 
ters; literature; his early days—his subjects 
mostly. Some time before we went to bed we 
walked out into the clearing and be named 
many of the stars. I remember us, an old 


man and a young man, standing together on: 


that balded clearing, looking at the full 
heavens and wondering on the vanities and 
illusions of mortal life, 


In the morning we began a routine we 
repeated the 2 or 3 days we were there. He 
took me around a stone field wall, past some 
kitchen middens (grown over since the scien- 
tists had been there), to a ravine where a 
spring rose. He had brought us here be- 
cause of this spring, the only fresh water for 
many miles around, and therefore an attrac- 
tion for birds and animals as well as us. 
The rancher who Owned the land had built 
a small water tank, about 8 feet across and 
chest-high, in which to capture the flow. 
Bedichek said the spring had once been 
strong, and the ravine a flowing creek, but 
our visit, at the end of the drought, there 
was only a timid run of water from an inset 
in the bank, some of it trickling over ground 
it blackened and disappeared in, the rest 
replacing the evaporation from the tank. He 
showed me the tracks of deer and squirrels 
in the mud from the night before, and then 
stationed us behind brush and trees across 


the ravine. We waited, the birds came, we 
looked at them through binoculars, 
. „ > * . 
mt 


From our talks on this trip ensued an 
active correspondence of a month and a half. 
I sent him, on a point we had discussed, a 
remark by Thoreau in a letter in 1848: “In 
what concerns you much do not think that 
you have companions: Know that you are 
alone in the world,” He replied on October 
20, 1956: 

“Set the Thoreau quotation beside the 
verses I quoted to you from the Persian poet: 
‘Do as thy manhood bids thee do,’ etc. You 
see both indicate the Isolation of the person 
who means to amount to something in the 
world, Your man, Donne, said ‘No man is 
an island’—quite so—every man has and 
must have contacts, but there are some areas, 
there are sacred places; ‘in what concerns 
you much you are alone.” 

The Persian's verses he had quoted from 
memory, and then repeated that I might set 
them down: 


“Do as thy manhood bids thee do, from 

none but self expect applause, 

He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes 

and keeps his self-made laws. 

All other life is living death, a realm where 
none but phantoms dwell— 

A mind, a breath, a sign, a voice, a tinkling 
of a camel's bell.” 

. . . . > 
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“As to camping, Ronnie,” ran the note 
from him the Christmas season of 1957, 1 
haye selected a summit with a positively 
Pisgah lookout from which with night clos- 
ing in and the stars bobbing up over the 
horizon we might gain authentic tidings of 
invisible things.“ Like a youth summon 
by Socrates, I prepared at once to go. He 
was 78 then, and I was 27. 

“Mount Pisgah” was a gradually rising 
hill, plateaued at the top, from which we 
could survey the hills and valley of the re- 
gion, which was about 20 miles southwest 
of Austin, We camped down the hill, at 4 
place where it splayed out onto a level ares. 
Our fire was enclosed (but not closely) bY 
oak mottes on two sides, Bedichek's Dodge 
pickup on a third, and on the fourth, a dis- 
tance off, a windmill and water tank. 

The first afternoon a steel bar which ex- 
tended forehead high from the tank malig- 
nantly knocked me flat on my back, Bedi- 
chek was solicitously alarmed and I con- 
fessed a pain on my forehead, When, the 
next morning as we walked toward the camP 
from our cots, the same bar smote Bedi a 
he fell to his back as violently as had I. he 
cursed, laughed, and did not confess a pain. 

A drizzle set in all night and the nest 
day soaked us unobtrusively. We were ob- 
liged to hug the fire, toasting towels an 
wrapping them around our heads, structur- 
ing the wood against the morning wind 
making the best of life under the unfriendly 
gray sky. What we lost in nature study we 
gained in what Bedicheck has called a 
enjoyment, the smell and warmth of the fre. 
the comradeship against the inhospitable 
weather, and the steady alternation of talk 
and hot food. 

I shall always remember the large pot of 
celery and potato soup he made that night 
for it kept us warm and full deliciousl¥: 
which is all a soup can do, I still have 


recipe: “Chip potatoes, slice up the onion 


slice up the celery, cook thoroughly, Thick 
en with a little flour and milk. Drop in 2 
little oleo—then remove from heat when 
bolling and put In two beaten eggs. S. & F. 
Serving it up, he said, “Well, boy, if vou 
don't like this mess, you can at least know 
it's perfectly good for you.” 

The oak, mesquite, and cedar we wert 
burning were pungent in the fresh wash 
air, and he said, “I love these smokes 
That's a choice smoke.” All night and th 
next day the wind agitated the wind t 
and her soft creaking and whining kep 
our minds stirred. * * * 

For lunch in the drizzle we had celery 
soup, dry barbecued beef, toast, and beer. 
He said to the fire, to me, to the place v 
were: “O life is so wonderful if you 1235 
look at it right. How wonderful to be ab 
to sit out in the open and eat a whole 
meal." With sureness and lyric feeling 
recited: 


“Ah! my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
Today of past regrets and future fears 
Tomorrow?—Why, tomorrow I may be å 
Myself with yesterday's Sevy'n tnhousang 
years, 


“Lo, some we loved, the loveliest and the 
best 
That time and fate of all their vintas® 
` prest, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two 25 
fore 
And one by one crept silently to rest 


"And we, that now make merry in the ron 
They left, and summer dresses in n 
bloom, of 
Ourselves must we beneath the couch 
earth ~ for 
Descend, ourselves to make a couch— 
whom?” 
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Lame Duck?”—Record Refutes It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mesh SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
Da nt editorial in the Davenport (Iowa) 
ily Times, concerning the present 
8 position of President Eisenhower 
St firm control of the affairs of 
Santor Points up a situation which has 
eiti the acclaim of a great number of 
dens to whom the lame duck label 
aten ineffectiveness. 
is lieving that President Eisenhower 
follo oshing a precedent which can be 
k ed by others whose tenure is limited 
w, I subscribe to the points made 
tend €ditorial, and under. leave to ex- 
in th my remarks, ask that it be printed 
1e Appendix of the RECORD. 
Š Lame Duck?'—Recorp REFUTES Ir 
res e Dealers have always smarted over the 
it — ot a President to two terms since 
as a Fane constitutional amendment enacted 
of 8 ot the unprecedented four terms 
Thus D. Roosevelt. 
his Post afin President Eisenhower began 
Dealers nd term he was branded by New 
With the &nd correspondents sympathetic 
The m as a lame duck” President. 
unti . 22Ored the fact that every President 
Ser Tanklin D. Roosevelt had been a lame 
Country esident since the tradition of the 
than tw Was to accord a President no more 
Even o terms. 
taken a General Grant, who would have 
tradito atru term, was unable to break that 
But n. 
Ness? 8 about this lame duck” busi- 
se far as President Eisenhower ts 
R it is shown to be a fraud. 
ond writes: 
Unprecede Gears. from 1957 to 1961, are an 
ng 2 period because we have been 
anti- Third. the first time the effect of the 
toning derm amendment upon the func- 
Tho OF the Presidency. 
because 1208! Period is also unprecedented 
been conten De first time a President has 
nd t onted through the entirety of his 
the 5 With a Congress controlled by 
Mete ejected ante Democratic Congress 
ing a ai increasing majorities dur- 
happened be con Presidency. It had never 
and whee has actually been happening— 
e vr Tt 
vident tha seems to me already amply 
Write the nt When the historians come to 


te 
his 
almost Una T yo 1957 to 1961 they will 


“That y agree: 
constitution ght D. Eisenhower has proved a 
not have to i lame duck’ President does 


term, imp to th 

tha e exit of his second 
effec —— Lan grow in power and political 
gelt ' 280 that in so conducting him- 
dents ced Stat nd has helped future Presi- 


“The th similar circumstances. 
Atr. Bisen uence of the White House during 
h rather tun ‘lame duck’ term has in- 
Ave been burg dropped. It seems not to 
amendment: by the anti-third-term 


'I 
again, 

g of public ima 
tren the public good,’ he sald at a 2 — 
erence, His Popularity rap- 


Bressionay ed after the 
a Republican con- 
having hig see last fall. He is pretty much 


hig 
this Year, ry) With the Democratic Congress 
is a remarkable performance.” 
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The point is that President Elsenhower is 
using the power inherent in his office to gain 
his administration’s ainis from Congress, 

Under the regime of Sherman Adams, Pres- 
ident Elsenhower was isolated from the 
stream of Republican congressional thinking. 
Had that continued, his success in the pres- 
ent congressional term would have been 
doubtful. 

Also, Senator Dirksen of Illinois has taken 
the place of the unmovable Senator Know- 
land of California as G.O.P. leader in the 
Senate, and Representative HALLECK of In- 
diana has taken the place of the equally un- 
movable Representative Joe Martin as G. OF. 
leader in the House. 

With Adams out of the way, Dirksen and 
Halleck have access to the White House which 
makes for functioning of Republican leader- 
ship in smoother manner than ever before in 
Eisenhower's administration. 

It is not only in the domestic field that 
President Eisenhower has taken personal 
command but also in the field of foreign re- 
lations. That was thrust upon him by the 
death of Secretary Dulles who, more than 
any other Secretary in history, made and exe- 
cuted policy. 

The label “lame duck" is a misnomer. It 
is well that should be true in the first appli- 
cation of the constitutional two-term restric- 
tion. It has taken all the steam out of pro- 
posals that the amendment be rescinded. 


Government Created Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
statements made in the following arti- 
cle, which appeared in the June 22 issue 
of Newsweek, are undeniably accurate. 
When is the Congress going to do some- 
thing about them? 

Tue Ecco IN POLITICS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

A crisis has developed among the poultry 
farmers, the result of a huge overproduction 
of eggs. Eggs have been selling in recent 
months below their cost of production for 
most small farmers. The result, as usual, 
has been pressure on the Government to 
solve the problem, and the Department of 
Agriculture has been forced to promise to 
step up its egg-buying program. It has al- 
ready bought some 500 million eggs, dried or 
frozen, and perhaps the race has just begun. 

Of course the effect of this program, to 
the extent that ít is adequate, can only be 
to encourage continuance of overproduction. 
Without this Government buying, adjust- 
ments would soon set In to bring the over- 
production to a halt. But, at least as far as 
farmers are concerned, most politicians con- 
sider the adjustments brought about by 
supply and demand as too callous and cruel; 
every farmer must at all costs be protected 
from them. The Congressmen who take 
this view do not see that what they are re- 
fusing to accept is the whole principle of 
the free market, which is the central prin- 
ciple of free enterprise. 

WHAT FREE MARKETS DO 

It is the principle of the free market that 
regulates the relative price and production 
of thousands of different commodities to 
meet the relative wants and consumption 
of millions of consumers. When there is 
too little of a desired commodity, the de- 
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mands of consumers will lift its price rela- 
tive to other commodities; and more of that 
commodity will be produced because of the 
higher profit margin, until the price falls 
again, When there is too much of a com- 
modity, its price will fall below the pre- 
vious marginal cost of production, and the 
highest-cost or least-efficient producers will 
have to turn to something else. 

This sometimes means great hardship for 
the individuals affected. But this finely 
graduated system of rewards and penalties, 
of incentives and deterrents leads in the long 
run to the greatest production, growth, and 
general welfare provided by any economic 
system. And this same system which poli- 
ticlans think "intolerable" as applied to 
farmers, is in fact accepted in nearly all 
other fields. The annual figures of indus- 
trial failures are a constant reminder. 
Government studies have shown, to cite only 
one statistic, that only three-fifths of firms 
in retall trade survive their first year, and 
only a sixth reach the age of 10 years. 

The practice of price support must in- 
volye favoritism. It simply cannot be uni- 
versalized. We cannot subsidize everybody 
at the expense of everybody else. One of 
the very things that the egg farmers are 
chiefly suffering from, in fact, is the price 
supports and subsidies to the grain pro- 
ducers. These have raised the price that 
poultry raisers are forced to pay for feed. 
Nothing could help the egg farmers more 
than the termination of price supports on 
grain. 

FIASCO IN WHEAT 

The price-support program in wheat grows 
more and more fantastic. In a statement 
on June 1, President Eisenhower pointed out 
that the existing program had piled up $3 
billion worth of wheat, a supply equal to 
2%4 times our annual domestic needs; 
that storage, handling, and interest 
charges alone for this wheat will cost the 
American taxpayers close to half a billion 
dollars during the next fiscal year, and that 
“continuation of this legislation for another 
year leads the wheat program one step closer 
to disaster.” 

These programs, which increase the price 
of feed for cattle and poultry raisers, and 
the price of food for city, workers, are cost- 
ing the taxpayers some $6 billion a year. 
Grain farmers are growing crops for Govern- 
ment storage rather than for markets. The 
Wall Street Journal reports that some farm- 
ers are even deliberately growing inferior- 
quality wheat in order to take advantage of 
the Government's generosity. 

Secretary Benson's proposed solution is to 
reduce the price support to 80 percent of 
the average market price for the 3 years 
preceding the crop year. This would cer- 
tainly reduce the dimensions of the problem. 
But any price support at all, to the extent 
that it is effective, must encourage excess 
production and storage. Today's farm prob- 
lem is Government created. 


The President and Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 : 


Mr. BROCK, Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Public. Works and the 
House Appropriations Committee spent 
laborious hours and days in considera- 
tion of the various items in the public 
works appropriations bill for 1960. In 
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their wisdom, based on the practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of such matters, 
gained over the past years, they recom- 
mended to the Congress those projects 
meriting immediate approval. This ac- 
tion was not taken haphazardly but 
only after painstaking hearings and 
consideration of all the factors involved. 
Their work may best be described as 
separating the wheat from the chaff. 
When their work was finished and re- 
ported to this House, the recommenda- 
tions of the committee were accepted by 
passage of the bill. It was also passed 
by the Senate, with some amendments, 
and now rests in conference. 

My own State of Nebraska has several 
meritorious long-range projects that are 
urgently needed for water development 
and flood control. These particular 
projects came under the minute scru- 
tiny of the committee and were ap- 
proved as necessary to the welfare of the 
State and the Nation. Their construc- 
tion will prevent further loss of life and 
property in the areas affected now by 
these adverse conditions. 

Despite the action of the Congress, we 
are now informed of the impending 
threat of a Presidential veto. This ac- 
tion on a much needed piece of legisla- 
tion, one that will preserve and expand 
our natural resources, is unthinkable in 
these days of the greatest prosperity in 
our national history. There could be no 
better time than now to undertake this 
work that is so vitally necessary and in- 
dispensable to the welfare of our people 
who have been waiting many years for 
their Government to act in their behalf. 

My feelings in this matter are aptly de- 
scribed in the attached editorial, pub- 
lished in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening 
Journal and Star Journal, under date of 
July 23: 

THE PRESIDENT AND PUBLIC WORKS 

For the long-range good of Nebraska and 
the Nation, it can be fervently hoped that 
speculation of a Presidential veto of the 
public works appropriations bill will not 
come to pass, This provides money for flood 
control and irrigation projects on which 
construction is either underway or ready to 
begin. 

President Eisenhower has waged a valiant 
and winning battle this year to hold Federal 
expenditures in line with its revenue. For 
this he is to be commended. But to carry 
this fight to the point of blocking urgently 
needed water development projects would 
be both unwise and unwarranted. 

The President's most effective weapons in 
opposing other Federal expenditures has 
been that they are for programs that should 
be financed by private sources and that they 
call for much larger appropriations than 
asked by the administration. But neither 
of these arguments is valid against the pub- 
lic works bill. 

The gigantic task of building dams and 
other structures to control water and put 
it to gainful use obviously cannot be at- 
tempted by a few individuals. Only the 
Federal Government can be expected to 
accomplish this. 

On the second point, funds in the House 
bill were virtually identical with the ad- 
ministration request and the Senate bill was 
only $80 million larger, a relatively small 
amount in such a large item in the Federal 
budget. Mr. Eisenhower's veto-hinting re- 
marks on the public works bill came before 
a Senate-House conference committee had 
even been picked to arrive at a final figure. 
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Much of the President's fre apparently 
stemmed from inclusion by both the House 
and Senate of money for what the admin- 
istration regards as new projects. 

To suggest that this mighty Nation, in a 
time of almost unparalleled prosperity, can- 
not afford to move forward with programs 
that will add materially to its future econ- 
omy and to the protection of its people, is to 
adopt the brand of negativism which so often 
has hampered national progress and reacted 
unfavorably against the Republican Party. 

In Nebraska, further delay in such flood 
control projects as the Salt-Wahoo around 
Lincoln and the Gering Valley in the Pan- 
handie can only mean more misery and loss 
of property, and possibly lives, as floodwaters 
go unchecked, 

Interruption of irrigation projects such as 
those in the Republican and Loup Valleys 
will mean deferment of economic benefits to 
the State—and to the Federal Government 
in the form of increased taxes—as well as 
rising construction costs due to the erratic 
flow of funds. 

Surely the President will realize these 
facts and approve the public works appro- 
priations when it reaches his desk. 


That Horrid Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I am pleased to include an 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
of July 19. I believe the discussion of 
“newspeak” will interest my colleagues 
in its relation to present-day affairs 
rather than 1984: 

Taar Horr Worp 


In his grim piece of fiction, 1984.“ Author 
George Orwell predicted the collectivist lan- 
guage, newspeak,“ would supplant all others, 

In “newspeak” bad words are eliminated by 
using their opposites. Thus slavery becomes 
freedom, dictatorship becomes democracy, 
and a lie become the truth. 

The Soviets have already made remarkable 
progress in that direction and some people 
in the United States are also making head- 
way. 

For example, Government spending is 
yastly unpopular with the voters and every 
politician and commentator is aware of it. 
The Johnson-Rayburn wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party is most sensitive to trends and 
is trying to prevent the spending label from 
being pinned on the Democrats. Joseph Al- 
sop, who is obviously sympathetic to their 
cause, explains it this way: 

“In the matter of the budget, for instance, 
Mr. JOHNSON is by no means wedded to the 
President's view that the American economy 
will faint and fall if Government investment 
is substantially increased. But he rightly 
holds that the Congress cannot make a com- 
prehensive new attack on the gigantic prob- 
lem of Government investment. 

“Congress can pass swollen appropriations 
bills, of course. But only the President can 
take the initiative to revise the tax struc- 
ture. Only the President can do all the com- 
plex difficult things which certainly must be 
done before Government investment can be 
increased with safety.” 

Mr. Alsop is of course talking about Gov- 
ernment spending. But spending is a 
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naughty word, so he uses a solid, respectable 
word in its place. 

Thus the sums squandered and allegedly 
stolen on foreign aid in the Kingdom of Laos, 
for example, are covered by the nice sound- 
ing word, investment.“ Every domestic 
grant-in-aid program, no matter how ex- 
trayagant or nonsensical, is an “investment.” 
When the armed services pay millions more 
than a defense contract should rightfully 
cost, that’s an investment.“ Every subsidy. 
every porkbarrel measure is an “Investment.” 

Maybe Mr. Alsop and the liberal spending 
brethren can get away with using their nice 
word to disguise spending, but we doubt it. 
Americans are not as stupidly complacent 35 
some politicians would like them to be. 

Government spending is still Government 
spending. And it is not yet 1984. 


Dixon-Yates Vindicated in Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
action of the U.S. Court of Claims in 
validating the damage suit of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Generating Co. a 
the United States confirms our early 
analysis of the fragile tissue upon which 
certain public power proponents have 
based their attack on the Dixon-Vates 
contract. 

The most significant phase of the de- 
cision upholding the Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal was the sweeping denial that there 
had been a conflict of interests in the 
action of Adolphe H. Wenzell who se 
as an advisor to the Government in the 
development of the contract at a time 
when he was on the payroll of the First 
Boston Corp., one of the financial agents 
for the Dixon-Yates interests. It is also 
extremely interesting to note that the 
presiding justice who handed down 
decision is Judge Joseph W. Madden, an 
appointee of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
therefore presumably without bias to- 
ward the Tennessee Valley Authority- 

What we had in Dixon-Yates was an 
honest attempt to avoid an expansion of 
TVA to the detriment of the free enter” 
prise production of public power. Mos 
of us today are persuaded that TV4 
should be permitted to operate in a 
area now included in its network bu 
that its operations should be wholly of 
nanced from its own revenues, subject O° 
course to periodic review by the Con 
gress, 

In the Dixon-Yates controversy the 
only point at issue was the contracting 
for privately produced electric curren’ 
necessary to compensate for that fur 
nished the Atomic Energy Commission 
by TVA. Happily this matter was Te 
solved when the city of Memphis deter- 
mined to build its own municipal power 
plant thereby releasing the needed extra 
power. Incidentally, it will be interès 
ing to note the reaction of the ci ; 
of Memphis when they find that they 
will have to pay the full cost of the elec 
tric current they may consume. 
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One of the weapons used in the attack 
on Adm. Lewis Strauss was his alleged 
involvement in the Dixon-Yates contract 

the suggestion that he had not acted 

in the public interest. The Court of 
ims in its decisions identifies such 
Charges as sheer demagoguery and it is 
regretted that the decision had not been 
ded down in time to blunt the attack 
against this outstanding public official. 


U.S. Defense at Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


n FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following column by 
the Hanson Baldwin, which appeared in 
19 anew York Times on Sunday, July 26, 


Us. DEFENSE at SEA—SUBMARINE HUNTER 
RCE ILLUSTRATES THE RAPID EVOLUTION 
or N GEAR 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Task Group Bravo, Rear Adm. R. J. Stroh 
Tramanding, which arrived in New York 
Wan night, is part of the continuous 
the tig re submarines maintained by 

Navy. 
8 aircraft carrier Wasp, Admiral Stroh's 
Asking and Destroyer Squadron 24, con- 
cort B of the destroyer Blandy and six es- 
An destroyers, docked here for a brief visit. 
ron ached six-plane unit of Patrol Squad- 
—— Martin Marlin P5M-2, land- 
mal Patrol planes remained at their nor- 
base at Norfolk, Va. 
8 Group Bravo, which was former in 
in ther 1958. is the second unit of its kind 


e Atlantic Fleet; the other unit is Task 
Group Alpha. 


ON CONSTANT. ALERT 
8 Or the other of these units is always 
in alert status, ready to investigate sub- 
= © contacts. They comprise the “huk” 
tle Ps, or hunter-killer forces of the Atlan- 
Units t, a mobile team of surface and air 
Marine Net to detect and attack sub- 
eg, 
can ay Tepresent part of the growing Amerl- 
Marine ense against the threat of the sub- 


Men Group Bravo, which has developed a 
Ute morale and team purpose in its short 
submarin, very little of the newest anti- 
Under dee duipment, most of which is still 
lation evelopment or in process of instal- 
But Sboard new or modernized ships. 

North ate recent performance during the 
Riptide otie Treaty Organization Exercise 
that ft aa the Carolina coast, demonstrated 

ng 1 oe effective methods for 
Powered xt en with conventionally 


FACES THREE PROBLEMS 
There are 


or a ‘© three primary problems in ASW 
ation marine warfare: Detection, iden- 
these by. and destruction, The hardest of 
e Brann is detection. 
are whites of the sea—whether or not there 
PS that can hide a periscope or a 
At the sun’ the temperatures of the ocean 
Portantiy nde ANd beneath it can affect im- 
No ong ine Chances of detection. 
ot them tae nod of detection suffices, and all 
Ogether are not really satisfactory. 
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Radar does not penetrate the surface of the 
water. Radarscopes used against low-lying 
objects in the water are cluttered up, par- 
ticularly in rough weather, with a phenome- 
non called sea return, which blotches the 
scope with white and hides the target. 

Sonar, the sound ranging and detection, 
has a very limited range; the instruments 
must usually be within a mile or so of a 
submarine if there is to be much hope of de- 
tection, 

A fixed-wing plane, moving rapidly through 
the air, cannot trail sonar gear. Surface 
ships can utilize sonar but at high speeds 
their own propellor noises or other extra- 
neous sea noises interfere with the accuracy 
of the sonar. 

SONAR BUOYS USED 


Helicopters can use dunking sonar, and 
fixed-wing aircraft can drop sonar buoys that 
will relay information picked up in the 
ocean's depths by radio to the plane. But 
sonar, in addition to its limited range, is 
subject to major inaccuracy. 

Ocean temperatures are by no means uni- 
form. Sometimes, unpredictably, water tem- 
peratures will drop sharply, perhaps as much 
as 5° as the depth increases by 10 or 20 feet. 

This sudden thermal change acts on sound 
as water does on light; it refracts it and the 
readings of the sonar become inaccurate. 

Submarine commanders know this; they 
hunt out and hide immediately beneath a 
thermal layer, often protected, if the layer 
is deep enough, from the sonar sentinel 
above. 

Still another detection instrument—the 
magnetic airborne detector—or MAD, used 
in fixed-wing aircraft, records the passage 
of the plane over any metal body in the 
ocean, 

In deep water, its readings can provide a 
pretty sure indication of a submerged sub- 
marine. 

But MAD's lateral range is very limited, 
and in shallow water it will pick up wrecks 
as well as submarines. 

NO METHOD ADEQUATE 

There is thus some major limitation to all 
the present standard methods of submarine 
detection; none of them is adequate; all 
must be used together. 

Task Group Bravo utilizes what is gener- 
aliy available to the Navy today. The Wasp 
carries 20 Grumman S2F Tracker aircraft. 

These twin-engined planes, with a four- 
man crew, carry radars, MAD gear, sonar 
buoys and homing antisubmarine torpedoes. 
They have long range and are designed for 
low altitude flying; they rarely search above 
2,500 feet. 

Fourteen Sikorsky HSS-1 helicopters, with 
“dunking sonars“ —a sonar ball on the end 
of a wire cable, which can be reeled in or 
out, complement the fixed-wing aircraft. 

The helicopters can fly rapidly to the scene 
of a reported contact, get into hovering posi- 
tion 25 to 35 feet above the sea, lower their 
sonar well beneath the surface and listen for 
the submarine. 


CAPABILITY WIDENED 


Six of the Wasp's helicopters are equipped 
with automatic stabilization equipment, 
which when fully perfected, will give the 
helicopter a night and all-weather capability. 

A later model of the Sikorsky, the HSS-2, 
will have a boat hull that permits landing 
on the sea, will be turbine driven and will 
have an improved sonar, which can be 
lowered much deeper than present gear per- 
mits. 

The Wasp also carries four Douglas AD5W 
“guppies,” or radar-equipped planes to use 
for communication and radar relay between 
the S2F’s and the helicopters and the ship. 

The destroyers in the task group, equipped 
with sonar, radar and antisubmarine weap- 
ons, take longer to reach a scene of contact, 
but have greater endurance. 
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The land-based P5M-2 aircraft, far larger 
than the carrier type, have better radar and 
navigational facilities, longer endurance and 
better all-weather capabilities. 

All these different types of weapons are in- 
tegrated into Task Group Bravo and work 
as a team to defeat the hidden undersea 
menace. 


Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in Washington, there was held the 
funeral of a remarkable woman. She 
was Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who was the immediate past 
president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. 

Mrs. Mahoney’s honors were innumer- 
able, and the hundreds who grieved at 
the cathedral here were conscious that 
they were mourning an exemplary Amer- 
ican. But I could not help reflecting 
on the work she had done in her home 
community. Metropolitan Hartford is 
the richer for the time and effort she 
contributed to solution of its social prob- 
lems. She was vice chairman of the 
Hartford Housing Authority and chair- 
man of the Committee on Housing for 
the Aged. She was active in educa- 
tional studies and president of the Con- 
necticut Conference on Social Work. 
While meeting her national responsibil- 
ities, she was never too busy to attend 
meetings of those organizations with 
which she had spent so much time. The 
story is told of one meeting in which 
someone who arrived early found her 
sweeping the floor of the hall—just a 
chore she had undertaken to help get 
ready. 

The sermon at the funeral here was 
delivered by Archbishop O'Boyle. I be- 
lieve everyone could gain an insight into 
the character, integrity, and leadership 
of an outstanding American by read- 
ing it and I commend it to all Members: 
SERMON or ARCHBISHOP O'BOYLE AT FUNERAL 

or Mary HANNAN MAHONEY, ST. PATRICK'S 

CHURCH, JULY 24, 1959 

“Therefore, by their fruits you will know 
them.” (St. Matthew, 7: 20.) 

Some 53 years ago, Mary Hannan was bap- 
tized and made a child of God in the faith 
of our fathers at St. Matthew's Cathedral. 
She was born into a family where the re- 
lationship between God and man was clear- 
ly defined and religiously observed. In such 
a holy environment, she learned what every 
Catholic child is taught, that we are placed 
in this life to know, to love, and to serve 


God and by so doing, to be with Him in the 
life that Is eternal. 

As she grew older, the Christian meaning 
of life took on added significance. She 
learned that all things earthly are passing; 
that we do not have here a lasting city; and 
that one day God will call upon us to render 
an accounting of our stewardship and, par- 
ticularly, to give an accounting of the use 
of the talents with which He has endowed 
us. Mary Hannan Mahoney was a highly 
talented person, but she was also a humble 
soul who realized that what she had was 
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from God and to Him belonged the honor 
and glory for whatever was accomplished. 

Although the church in her wisdom leaves 
the Judgment of a soul to the infinite good- 
ness and mercy of its Creator, I think that it 
is profitable to make a few observations that 
may be of benefit to us. 

The life of this good woman was a vindi- 
cation of the rewards of charity. Charity, 
the love of God that expresses itself In our 
devotion to all His creatures for His sake, 
was the dominant and controlling force in 
her life. Her education, which included an 
M.A, degree at Trinity College and a doc- 
torate at Catholic University, was used to 
forward the work of charity in every aspect 
of life—personal, domestic, community, na- 
tional, and even international. The use of 
that education ranged from conducting 
study clubs in her parish in Hartford to ar- 
ranging programs of benefit to interna- 
tional groups such as the United Nations. 

The mere cataloging of the activities of 
Mary Mahoney is an indication of the re- 
sponse that this charitable endeavor re- 
ceived from every group in the community. 
In her fairly short span of life, she served 
in high office on 15 boards of various organ- 
izations. She’ served, because every one of 
them contributed in a special manner to the 
spiritual, civic, and social welfare of her 
neighbor. Besides serving on the boards of 
many Catholic institutions, she was vice 
chairman of the Hartford Housing Authority, 
and chairman of the Committee on Housing 
for the Aged. Her active interest in the 
field of education caused her to be named a 
member of the Connecticut Council of 
Teacher Education, a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Education, and a Presi- 
dential appointee to the National Planning 
Committee for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Her active 
interest in charitable organizations resulted 
in her being elected the president of the 
Connecticut Conference on Social Work. 

Possibly her most rewarding work and 
which absorbed her interest even to the ex- 
clusion of her physical ailment was with the 
National Council of Catholic Women. She 
had long been interested in many phases of 
its work as well as allied fields of endeavor, 
such as the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, of which. she served a term 
as vice president. After many years of active 
work, she became the president of the Con- 
necticut Council of Catholic Women and 
then was elected the national president of 
the National Council of Catholic Women 
in 1957. . 

During her term of office, the national 
council prospered. Probably the greatest 
contribution she made to the work of the 
national council was her truly Catholic mind 
which showed concern for all peoples even 
in the most remote parts of the world. As 
the international relations chairman, she 
conducted an excellent educational program 
on the United Nations and its many special- 
ized agencies covering many meetings at the 
U.N., to observe for the National Council of 
Catholic Women and exemplified this in- 
terest in the number of foreign visitors she 
entertained in her home even during her 
busy tenure. As national president, women 
from Germany, Austria, Italy, Asia, and a 
woman chieftain from Nigeria were among 
those to whom she extended a friendly and 
heartfelt welcome. 

The Madonna program, launched under 
her superb leadership, extends today from 
the Casbah to Calcutta. Clinics having a 
Christian and, therefore, positive program 
for the well-being of mothers and children, 
are operating today in Italy, Korea, West In- 
dies, Mexico, India, and Algiers because she 
and the Catholic women associated with her 
belleved so strongly in preserving and not 
destroying infant life. 

But this work was her salvation. Charity 
carries its own reward in this life as well as 
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the next. It was the work of the National 
Council of Catholic Women that literally 
carried her through her illness. She knew 
of her iliness as early as last July and by 
the time of the national convention in Sep- 
tember, she could scarcely walk. The in- 
terest in the program, especially in those 
phases dealing with the plight of mothers 
and children oversea, invigorated her so 
much that she was able to attend the con- 
vention and carry. out all her duties, which 
included speeches and a reception for 2,500 
persons. 

Charity has a strange way of evoking a re- 
sponse. As a school child in Washington, 
Mary Hannan helped in the work of the 
Christ Child Society established by Mary 
Merrick, and later, as national president of 
the National Council of Catholic Women, 
she spoke at the luncheon held in honor of 
the 50th anniversary of the Christ Child So- 
ciety. The charity that helped Mary Mer- 
rick for so many years was the support of 
Mary Hannan Mahoney for the last difficult 
months of her life. Difficult as those months 
were for her, I am sure she realized they 
were also dificult for those near and dear 
to her. In her sick room, she was the most 
cheerful person of all; om more than one 
occasion, she said, “After all, the only way 
to go to heaven is by dying.” 

Naturally, we are all saddened by the 
death of this great and noble woman, and 
we extend our sympathy to her dear hus- 
band, to her devoted parents, and to the 
members of her family. But we must do 
more, Let us pray, that Mary Mahoney, who 
during life filled her hours and days with 
Christ-like works of charity, may now be 
led by the angels into paradise, her true and 
eternal home, to be with Christ and Mary, 
His Mother, forever. 


More on Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, following is another editorial 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues. It is entitled “Under- 
mining the Dollar’ and appeared in the 
Washington Daily News, July 20, 1959: 


UNDERMINING THE DOLLAR 


Funny money is the problem in congres- 
sional maneuvering over interest rates. 

An insistent minority would run the print- 
ing presses to pay the Government's bills. 
They've been trying for years with oc- 
casional successes. Present high living costs, 
identified as inflation, are substantially the 
result of their work. 


These are the people who squawk about 
“tight money”—meaning efforts to stop price 
increases by further dilution of the currency. 

This “loose money” faction isn't numerous 
enough in this Congress to enforce Its preju- 
dices. But there are enough in Congress 
who don't understand, or don’t care to make 
it dangerous. 

The printing press influence is obvious in 
the Ways and Means Committee suggestion 
that it be the “sense of Congress“ that the 
Federal Reserve, “while pursuing its primary 
mission of administering sound monetary 
policy * * * should, wherever feasible, bring 
about needed future monetary expansion by 
eee US. securities of varying ma- 

es.” 
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This is like telling the Federal Reserve: 
Go out to swim but don't go near the water. 
Open market bond buying by this agency— 
with money created out of thin air—is the 
direct opposite of sound monetary policy. 
The practice was abandoned back in the. 
Truman administration but its evil effects 
live on in the high cost of living plus the 
constant menace of further inflation. 

Any such “sense of Congress” as is pro- 
posed would advertise to the world that we 
haven't learned our lesson—that our re- 
sponsible lawmakers are toying with the 
idea that the value of the dollar may be 
cheapened still further. This could have 
disasterous effect, both on prices at home 
and in our dealings abroad. 

We hope that, whatever else Congress MAY. 
choose to do about interest rates, it 
eliminate this inflationary advice to the Fed- 
eral Reserve, 


Increasing Textile Imports, a Threat to 
Domestic Cotton Producers and U.S- 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has under considera- 
tion at present a request for adminis- 
trative action which could lead to a 
solution of the problem besetting thé 
Nation’s textile industry. 

The problem, as you know, concerns 
the uncontrolled imports of textile fab- 
rics and garments that exert a depres 
sive influence on an important but de- 
clining domestic industry. 

There is no need for me to recount 
the statistical proof of the adverse e 
fects of imports on the industry. Tha 
was presented last year before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce C ttes 
of the U.S. Senate during a special in- 
quiry. The facts of the case prompted 
the committee to make certain recom 
mendations for remedial action. 

One of the recommendations called 
for the establishment of quotas by Spe- 
cific categories for textile products. The 
purpose was to enable foreign produc 
of textile products to sell in our markets 
within limits which will not further en 
danger the existing capacity of the do- 
mestic textile industry. 4 

This, in my opinion, is a realistic an 
reasonable position. It certainly doe 
no violence to our national policies 
stimulating world commerce, of help 
our friends in the free world, and keeP- 
ing our economy sound. 3 

The quota recommendation can be im- 
plemented either legislatively or aamin 
istratively. Inasmuch as Congress ery 
ready has provided the machin od 
through which quotas can be establish 
by administrative action, this ma 
should be used. 5 

We are reminded that when the Cov” 
gress enacted the Agricultural Adj 7 
ment Act of 1933, to help the Nations 
farmers attain a measure of stability. 
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Provisions were made to protect the pro- 
grams and keep them effective. 

One such provision enabled us to con- 
trol the imports of farm commodities 
and products thereof. Not only was it 
Geemed desirable, but also imperative. 
We were intent on supporting the earn- 

S of our own farmers, not those of 

© entire world. There had to be a 

tion, and the limitation was ex- 
Pressly provided. 
the tion 22 of the act was used to limit 
imports of American upland type 
11 Cotton to about 29,000 bales annually. 
Gi Was determined that imports in excess 
that figure surely would impair the 
under which the American- 
ne cotton crop could be supported. 
I more than 20 years such a quota has 


in force. 


0 The raw cotton import 


arrangement serves also to protect 
er farm program, the one under 
U.S. raw cotton may seek its tradi- 
tional share of the world market. 
As we all know our cotton price-sup- 
Whi Program produced a situation in 
ch American cotton was priced out of 
n market. Cotton production 
Di here in the world expanded ex- 
wT and began meeting world needs 
cotton surpluses mounted here at 
aoe We then cose to subsidize cotton 
rts and once again American cotton 
began moving abroad, 
uch of this cotton, however, has been 
of te to this country in the form 
ing Xtiles, the amount last year reach- 
a figure more than ten times greater 
— amount of raw cotton which is 
Dro ed as interference with our farm 


Tet 


dur APPears crystal clear to me that if 
the rm programs can be imperiled by 
tainly of X bales of cotton, they cer- 
D imperiled by the imports of 
or in es X, whether the cotton is in bales 
the form of textiles. 
of now. however, we are on the eve 
the subet ing still further the amount of 
Secretary f, on raw cotton exports. The 
the sub has decreed that on August 1 
6%, to 23 will be boosted from about 
can cents on every pound of Ameri- 
Thies sold abroad. 
the 5 that the disparity between 
pay 10 e American textile mills must 
te thelr American cotton and the price 
further foreign competitors is widened 
Mr. e Ppeaker, is it any wonder that 
It is us raise the issue of fairness? 
Significant that the request pend- 
the Natic the Secretary was initiated by 
0 onal Cotton Council, the only 
sents ation in the country which repre- 
the m cotton growers, the ginners, 
cottonsas o ants, the warehousemen, the 
ners, 18 d crushers, and the cotton spin- 
asa Who Speaks for our cotton industry 
eats ganization recognizes that the 
an ere 8 industry is the victim of 
its Petition ‘ae And the council in 
© Strong f. 
gend eeling which is being en- 
Work in} by this unfairness will inevitably 
the ury to US, cotton. It undermines 
ih the in ence of the textile manufacturer 
materia] tegrity of cotton as a source of raw 
the direct PY, and it tuts his in 
n of the synthetic fibers as he 
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makes the long-range plans and commit- 
ments which will determine how much cot- 
ton is used in this country in future years. 


Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is being asked only to recognize the 
situation as it truly is. Once he faces up 
to it, he is required to so advise the 
President. Under the law, the President 
can then call for the Tariff Commission 
to make an investigation and come for- 
ward with recommendations. A 

It is my feeling, and that of many of 
my colleagues, that a thorough investi- 
gation of the cotton import problem can 
lead only to recommendations for a 
quota arrangement on cotton textile im- 
ports. 

It is my hope that the Secretary will 
take the first steps in this direction. 


Oregon Residents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
A. Woodard of Cottage Grove, Visit 
With Dr. Albert Schweitzer in Lam- 
barene, French Equatorial Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer at the age most citizens 
of this world are taking it easy is work- 
ing every day in his hospital for the 
native of French Equatorial Africa. 

He recently spent part of a typically 
busy day visiting with 16 men and 
women who had traveled hundreds of 
miles to Lambarene in the hope they 
would get to see him. They did. 

Two of these travelers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter A. Woodard of Cottage, 
Grove, Oreg., a city in the congressional 
district I represent. 

Their impressions and information 
were put into an excellent feature story 
by Mrs. Kay Lundeen, women’s editor 
of the Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard. 
Good reporting is typical of Mrs. Lun- 
deen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in. 
the Recor, I include her story which 
appeared in the July 17, 1959, issue of 
the Register-Guard: 

Wooparps Descerse Vistr Wir SCHWEITZER 
(By Kay Lundeen) 

A visit with Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his 
remote bush hospital for the native of 
French Equatorial Africa marks the inspir- 
ational pinnacle of 200,000 miles of travel 
by the Walter A. Woodards of Cottage Grove. 

“Meeting Dr. Schweitzer was an unforget- 
table experience,” Mrs. Woodard relates. 
“You are impressed by his utter simplicity. 
To think that he is such a great man, carry- 
ing on his missionary work surrounded by 
natives and nature, with none of the trap- 
pings of civilization that denote success— 
it awes you.” 

The Woodards, who returned recently 
from their second round-the-world tour in 
3 years, described this week how they were 
members of a party of 16 who traveled by 
ocean liner, chartered plane, jeep, ferry and 
native pirogues in the hope of getting at 
least a glimpse of the great humanitarian. 
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“We had no assurance when we set out 
that we would ever get to see Dr. Schweit- 
zer," said Mrs. Woodward in an interview in 
her spacious and charm-filled home in a 
secluded acreage near Cottage Grove. 

“The doctor niakes no attempt to answer 
correspondence. His nurse explained to me 
that it would take all of their time if they 
did and he'd have to have secretaries to 
handle it. So we had received no answer to 
our letter and started out recognizing that 
he might be too busy to see us.” 

CHARTER PLANE 

But the 16 travelers were willing to take 
that chance, They left the luxury liner on 
which they had been cruising at Pointe 
Noire in French Equatorial Africa—as she 
puts it, “the gateway to deepest, darkest 
Africa—realm of forest gnomes and saucer- 
lipped Ubangi women, steamling jungles, 
gorillas and unparalleled scenic beauty.” 

“We chartered a plane for a 4-hour flight 
into the jungle, then rode in a jeep 3 miles 
to the ferry,” said Mrs, Woodard. “We 
crossed the Ogowe River by ferry. It's a 
wide, rushing river, full of crocodiles. Dr. 
Schweitzer’s hospital settlement is on that 
river. 

A jeep ride took them to Lambarene 
where the travelers found a 30-room ho- 
tel the accommodations are poor, but you 
expect that when you travel.” Then they 
went by jeep for a couple of miles to em- 
bark in native pirogues for the journey 
along the Ogowe to the hospital. 

“The pirogues are canoes hewn out of 
tree trunks by the natives,” Mrs. Woodard 
related. “Only two of us could travel in one 
boat while the native guided us along with 
a single paddle. The heat was terrific— 
only one-half degree off the equator.” 

They landed at the river's edge on a 
lovely spot where the terrain was almost 
hidden in dense shrubbery topped by palms 
and mango trees. The hospital is built on 
a hillside in the majestic beauty of the 
jungle, i 

“How delighted we were when Dr. 
Schweitzer came to the landing to meet 
us." Mrs. Woodard reported with a glow 
of happy remembrance. “He talked to us 
through an interpreter—a nurse who has 
been. with him for 35 years. He was very 
solicitous of us all the time and was in- 
terested in hearing about our trip.” 


Now 84, the doctor is rugger in appear- 
ance and action, says Mrs. Woodard. She 
added: 

“He's tall and gaunt with a huge shock of 
hair for a man of his age. He strides along 
like he meant it. Yet he doesn't ever hurry 
and is very deliberate in what he does. 
Hes a grandfatherly sort of person and 
particularly fond of children—that goes 
with his religion. In spite of all he's ac- 
complished he has that human touch that 
naturally makes a great man.” 

Knowing they'd be thirsty, the doctor 
took his guests to a screened dining-room 
where he served them lemonade. He an- 
swered their question freely. He showed 
them his piano with organ pedals where he 
still enjoys playing his long-familiar Bach 
when time permits, perhaps once a week. 

“Afterward he took us on a tour of the 
entire hospital area that lasted more than 
an hour,” said Mrs. Woodard. “Dr. Schweit- 
zer goes everywhere around the area on foot, 
there’s no other form of transportation. 
Several times we came to pens with animals 
and he'd always stop to pet and feed them. 
The crowning principle of his entire philoso- 
phy is a reverence for all life, even that of 
insects. Knowing this, before we arrived we 
expected to be eaten up by mosquitoes, but 
we weren't.” 

In view of the primitive area the hospital 
seemed quite clean to the travelers. The 
native patients live there with their fami- 
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lies, the patients occupying cells while the 
_ family lives and cooks on the ground just 
outside. Each family is given a ration and 
cooks for themselves over an open fire on 
the ground, sort of a one-dish meal. 

“The fires apparently help to keep away the 
mosquitoes,” said Mrs. Woodard. 

“The doctor’s success is in letting the 
natives live their native life," added Mr. 
Woodard who had entered the room. “He 
has about 300 patients in the regular hospital 
and 150 in the leper hospital farther on up 
the hill. The lepers live alone In a room and 
do their own cooking.” 

The hospital with its corrugated iron 
building would be classed as fourth or fifth 
rate over here,” said Mrs. Woodard, “yet when 
you stop to think of what Dr. Schweitzer can 
accomplish there it’s wonderful." She 
added: 

“He does have a good operating table, good 
equipment, and good light there operated by 
a small powerplant. Everywhere else kero- 
sene lamps are used. We took him presents 
such as thermometers, bottles, and cotton 
materials, and he was very appreciative. It’s 
hardest for them to keep bottles, the small 
ones they use to supply pills for the natives.” 

Dr. Schweitzer picked bananas for his 
guests from a tree he had planted when he 
first came there nearly half a century ago. 
He showed them his junglelike garden, the 
citrus trees he planted there many years ago 
on account of his health. Along a secluded 
path he took them to the grave of his wife 
who before their marriage had studied nurs- 
ing so that as a young wife she could accom- 
pany him on his first missionery journey to 
Africa in 1913. 

“His own designated space is beside his 
wife's grave," said Mrs. Woodard. “It seemed 
peaceful and beautiful—a cleared spot in the 
jungle, the ground covered with colorful 
plants that grow wild there. The doctor 
expressed the hope that after he was gone 
the hospital will go on. He has several 
Caucasian doctors there and has trained 
some natives, too.” 

At present there are three doctors and 14 
nurses in addition to native helpers on the 
staff—‘‘all dedicated to their work.” One 
American is spending a year there just for 
the privilege of being with Dr, Schweitzer 
and the opportunity of studying there and 
going over his notes with him. 

“All the natives know Dr. Schweitzer and 
are very fond of him, yet he maintains dis- 
cipline,” said Mrs. Woodard. “On Sunday 
for the chapel service he stands outside and 
reads the Bible, then explains it to those 
gathered to hear him. He is an authority 
on the Bible, you know.” 


GIVES AUTOGRAPH 


After touring the hospital area, the 16 
guests returned to the dining room for more 
welcome lemonade, tea and tiny, pretty 
sandwiches. Dr. Schweitzer signed his auto- 
graph for Mrs. Woodard “avec mes bonnes 
pensées." As she described the day at the 
hospital, Mrs. Woodard took down the pic- 
ture, now framed, from the wall of the room 
and also brought out a colored snapshot of 
the group taken with the doctor following 
their arrival at the settlement. 

“We were sitting on the ground and I 
happened to be next to Dr. Schweitzer at the 
time,” Mrs. Woodard recalled. “When some- 
one started to take the picture, he reached 
over and removed my dark glasses. He wore 
none, but did have a sun helmet and was 
concerned that we all keep covered from the 
intense sun.” 

The hours at Lambarene seemed to fly by 
and it was time to say goodby. As Mrs, 
Woodard related: 

“When it was time to leave Dr, Schweitzer 
took us to the river and sent us back in his 
own boat—made by himself and a great im- 
provement over the native type. He helped 
us aboard with a steady hand and waved 
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goodby as we started down the river while 
it was still light. It was a never to be for- 
gotten day for us!” 

She spoke thoughtfully and it seemed as 
though the simplicity and goodness of Al- 
bert Schweitzer shone through her words— 
and her memories of that day. 


The lowa Farm Bureau Federation’s 
Position With Respect to Certain 
Aspects of Our Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this month, Howard Hill, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, drafted a letter to Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson in which he outlined 
some of the misconceptions which are 
prevalent about the subsidization of agri- 
culture and the benefactors of these sub- 
sidies. Mr. Hill also suggested areas 
where improvement could be made in the 
Government's program for agriculture. 

This letter has been printed in the 
Farm Bureau Spokesman in Iowa, but I 
feel that its contents deserve wider cir- 
culation. For that reason, I ask consent, 
under leave to extend my remarks, to 
have the letter printed in its entirety in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Jury 8, 1959. 


The Honorable Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Secretary: The purpose of this 
letter is to express momentous concern about 
the following: ` 

The present imbalance between the sup- 
ply of food and fiber and the effective de- 
mand. 

The immediate future prospects for farm 
income, particularly for the livestock pro- 
ducer. Production estimates give indication 
of catastrophic prices for livestock within the 
next few months. 

The current effort to cast farmers as pam- 
pered and greedy wards of the Government. 

We believe the Department of Agriculture 
has rightly called attention to the economic 
inadequacies and political inanities of exist- 
ing farm legislation as enacted by Congress. 
However, this effort toward self-analysis and 
forthrightness on the part of agriculture has 
produced some serious public misunder- 
standings. Many magazine and newspaper 
articles have been written recently holding 
up farmers and farm programs as the hor- 
rible and evil example. We believe the fol- 
lowing points should be forcefully called to 
the attention of the public; 

(1) The chief benefactors of past and pres- 
ent Government farm programs have not 
been farmers, but rather, the consumer. The 
hours of labor necessary to earn the weekly 
foodbasket have constantly and consistently 
decreased. The American worker eats better 
and spends a smaller percentage of his week- 


ly paycheck for food than any other worker 


in the world. 

(2) That farmers have made the greatest 
contribution to holding down the cost of liv- 
ing of any major economic group, thereby 
assisting in the control of inflation. 

(3) That a sizable portion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's budget is for loans on 


— 
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commodities, to rural electric cooperatives 
and others, rather than expenditures, These 
loans are no more a subsidy than are FHA 
housing loans and dozens of others of a 
similar nature. 

(4) That the outright subsidies In the 
Department of Agriculture, while possibly 
too large, are indeed small when compared 
to the total subsidies now provided and 
proposed for other segments of the econ- 
omy—such as urban renewal, aid to cities 
in sewage disposal, ald to depressed indus- 
trial areas, production payments for mine 
operators, ald to city commuters, fast tax 
writeoffs for the oil industry, subsidies to 
the merchant marine and airlines, subsidies 
to public housing, extended unemployment 
benefits, welfare programs, the most of which 
is expended in cities, and others. 

(5) Agriculture’s bargaining position must 
be strengthened if it is to compete success- 
fully with industries’ protective tariff and 
labor's monopoly exemptions. 

We believe the agriculture situation to 
be grave. Farmers have readily and effec- 
tively adapted their business to new methods 
and technology. They are now confronted 
with a prodigious transition and reorgani- 
zation task, We resent belng made the 
subject of public denunciation and a polit- 
ical stamping ground while receiving less 
actual assistance in meeting our problems 
than that afforded other economic groups. 

We direct our criticism toward no one 
in particular, but respectfully suggest an 
immediate and extensive study by organiza- 
tions, the Department of Agriculture and 
other appropriate agencies into ways and 
means of helping agriculture develop the 
countervailing position necessary for suc- 
cessful competition and for agricultural 
independence. We suggest investigation and 
study of the following: 

(1) The reduction or elimination of all 
Government reclamation and other programs 
ee actually increase agricultural produc- 

on. 

(2) A land retirement or set-aside on a 
scale sufficient to balance current produc- 
tion with demand accompaniesd by an end 
to price-fixing attempts. As a government 
policy this is fully as justified as the mihi- 
mum wage, the 40-hour week, oil produc- 
tion quotas and numerous other artificial 
regulations now In effect. 

(3) The use of present surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in a practical pr 
designed to bring permanent benefits to our 
allies and long-term improvement in our 
foreign relations. Such a program would 
have to be carefully planned and skillfully 
iy if it is to accomplish these objec- 
ives, 

(4) A sizable transfer of Department 
funds to develop a significant research pro- 
Bram to find new industrial uses for agri- 
cultural commodities. The money now be- 
ing spent to convert saline water and other 
similar programs might better be expended 
for the above purpose. 

(5) A thorough study of the impact. of 
the United States and the British Common- 
wealth joining Western European countries 
in Common Market. American farmers are 
not afraid to compete with other nations if 
business and labor will do likewise. 

(6) The elimination of labor exemptions 
from antitrust legislation. 

Farmers, as a group, have an upshakable 
faith in the private enterprise capitalistic 
system. They believe that Government 
programs should be so designed as to assist 
economic groups to make adjustments so 
that these programs need not become per- 
manent, Farmers are in favor of a minimum 
of Government regulations and subsidies. 
However, these same principles providing 
for a maximum of free competition must 
be applied not only to agriculture, but also 
to labor and industry. Farmers invite busi- 
ness and labor to join them in minimizing 
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artificial Government regulations, unwise 
Subsidies and unjustified protection and 
barriers. 
Sincerely, 
Bonn or DIRECTORS, 
Towa Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
E. Howard) HAL, President. 


The Kremlin’s Economic Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we realize 
that until now, the Geneva Conference 
has not been fruitful in producing any 
real agreement between the East and 
West, which would lessen tensions and, 
promote peace. 

Currently, the delegates are reviewing 
their stands and shaping up proposals 
for a “last round” at the conference. 

As yet, there have appeared no prom- 
ising signs either at Geneva or Moscow 
that the Kremlin is willing to accom- 
modate itself to proposals that will serve 
other than its own comimunistic pur- 


es. 

We should, however, continue relent- 
lessly, as we have in the past, to probe, 
and explore, for grounds for agreement 
that would ease tensions and lessen the 
threat of war between the Communist 
and free world powers, 

With a dim outlook for far-reaching 
agreements at Geneva, however, it is 
necessary now that we look beyond the 
conference. Recognizing the dangers 
resulting from unresolved East-West 
differences, we must look to our policies, 
programs and strategies for the years 
ahead. 

We can be assured of one thing: The 
Communists are not sleeping. 

To the contrary, they are increas- 
ing their many-pronged penetrations 
throughout the world—economically, 
ideologically, and in many other ways— 
that will serve the Communist cause. 

My colleagues will recall that earlier 
in this session, I introduced a bill, S. 
2080, aimed at enabling us more effec- 

_ tively to deal with the Communist eco- 
nomic offensive. 

Among other things, the measure 
would establish a council to better co- 
ordinate our economic policies at home 
and abroad, not only to counter the 
Communist offensive, but to lay a solid 
foundation for our own domestic prog- 
ress, as well as better integrate our eco- 
nomic policies with those of friendly 
nations around the world. 

In view of the fact that we are cur- 
rently seeing continuously new efforts 
at economic penetration by the Soviets, 
I believe that our Nation definitely needs 
a better- coordinated, more-effectively 
designed economic policy to serve our 
needs, both for progress and security. 

Recently, I was pleased to have for- 
warded to me by Mr. Edgar R. Baker, 
managing director, an article from the 
international edition of Life magazine, 
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entitled “The Kremlin’s Economic Of- 
fensive,” by Edward Crankshaw. 

The article, I believe, again reempha- 
sizes the multifaceted ways in which the 
Kremlin's economic plans—in many 
cases specifically tailored for each na- 
tion—are penetrating areas around the 
world. 

After reviewing the broad-scale efforts 
of economic penetration by the Commu- 
nists in India, Egypt, the Middle East 
and elsewhere in the world, Mr. Crank- 
shaw, and those associated with him in 
developing the article, significantly rec- 
ommend a more effective U.S. economic 
offensive. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


From the international edition of Life 
magazine, July 6, 1959] 

Tse KREMLIN’S ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE—BAT- 
TLEGROUND: INDIA’s PLAINS, SHORES OF 
NILE—THE Kremurn’s ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 
Now SPREADS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


(By Edward Crankshaw) 


On a wide, empty, sun-baked wilderness 
156 miles from the nearest city in India the 
night skies are lit by the blast furnaces of 
a huge, busy steel mill, This is the Bhilai 
mill, a joint effort of India and Russia. The 
Soviets have lent the money and provided 
the know-how for the mill, and the Indians 
have supplied the manpower. But to hear 
the Russians—and many Indians—talk about 
it, you would think the entire project was a 
spectacular display of Soviet magnanimity, 
instead of a straight business deal carefully 
obscured by the embroidery of cold war 
propaganda, 

The West Germans, in fact, are building 
another steel mill in India, using 800 Ger- 
man engineers. The British are building a 
third, employing 400 Britons and 29,000 In- 
dians; British banks lent $32.2 million and 
the British Government lent $42 million to 
make the project possible. Americans are 
doubling the million-tons-a-year capacity of 
India’s Tata mill. But the Russians have 
talked the most and they treat the Indians 
as they like to be treated. Everyone in In- 
dia has heard of the Bhilai steel mill because 
Nikita Khrushchey and the Soviet economic 
general staff have made sure that they heard. 
Bhilai represents the Russians’ deepest sali- 
ent in an offensive that has developed with 
remarkable speed on a number of fronts. 
In the long run, the offensive could fail. 
But there is no doubt at all that the im- 
mediately desired effect is being obtained: 
for the smallest possible outlay of resources, 
the heaviest possible impact is being made 
on parts of the globe where the Russians are 
newcomers, 

THE STAGING AREA 


You can see the troops in this offensive 
almost any day at Vnukovo airport on the 
outskirts of Moscow. There, the TU-104 jets 
stand in rows. In the airport building one 
witnesses scenes that bring back memories 
of the days when almost every second Euro- 


* pean seemed to be headed for America, by 


ship. There are the same family groups with 
bundles and shabby suitcases, the same wail- 
ing farewells. But these voyagers are not 
striking out into the unknown to seek their 
fortunes and never return. They are simply 
traveling salesmen for the Soviet Union, per- 
haps alone, perhaps with family, waiting to 
be called for the next flight to Cairo or 


In hours they will have crossed the deserts 
of Arabia or the high Himalayas and will be 
settling down to fight the Kremlin's econom- 
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ic war on the West. In a year or two, most 
of them will be back at Vnukovo, having 
helped to build one more steel mill, one 
more bridge or power station or railroad or 
factory in a world desperately hungry for 
such things. 

In the same aircraft as the Soviet engl- 
neers and technicians—the traveling sales- 
men of Khrushehev's Russia—there will be 
a sprinkling of diplomats and officials with 
briefcases, on the way to arrange for still 
other building projects. There may also be 
a few Indians, Syrians or Egyptians, return- 
ing home to build for themselves after a 
short and intensive course of training. 

“We declare war on you * * in the 
peaceful field of trade,“ Khrushchev told 
an American editor in 1957. “The threat to 
the United States is not the ICBM but in 
the field of peaceful production * è it 
will prove the superiority of our system.” 

The troops the Soviet is using in this war 
are trained to the minute. Most of them 
know little or nothing of political warfare, 
and they care less. But they know they be- 
long to an army, and they know what they 
have to do. They are not concerned, as so 
many in the West imagine, with espionage 
or missionary work for Marx. The Kremlin 
does not waste good engineers on cloak-and- 
dagger exercises or agitation. Their job 18 
for the greater glory of the Soviet Union 
and the benefit—they believe—of backward 
peoples, to build their dams, their factories, 
their hospitals faster and better than the 
Germans, the British, the Americans build 
theirs. They know that if they do their jobs 
properly they will get all necessary backing 
from Moscow, and never mind what it costs. 
One thing they must avoid: they must nev- 
er, never suggest that the enterprise on 
which they are engaged is anything but a 
business partnership between equals. They 
must live simply and modestly in canton- 
ments, and keep to themselves without 
seeming to belong to a lordly and exclusive 
white caste. They must show that they can 
drive bulldozers, too, and they must make 
the people they work with feel more at home 
with them than the same people would with 
Britons, Americans, or Germans. 

These precepts guide the nearly 1,000 So- 
viet engineers and technicians working day 
and night with 64,000 Indians at Bhilai. The 
Russians are putting up the plant and will 
get it working, using Soviet materials and 
tools. The Indians are responsible for pre- 
paring the site and building the townships 
called into being by the enterprise. The 
trucks and bulldozers the Indians are using 
came from the United States, but the bull- 
dozers will go away, and the mill itself will 
remain. The mill is no gift; India’s wage 
bill alone for the Soviet engineers will come 
to $10 million. The Indians are paying for- 
Soviet know-how and Soviet materials in 
hard cash, so they feel no sense of obligation 
and they surrender to Moscow nothing of 
their dignity and nothing of their freedom. 
But there is a story behind the hard cash 
the Indians are paying. 

The mill is being paid for out of a Soviet 
loan of $133 million, repayable in 12 years 
from the date of the project’s completion, 
at 24% percent interest. The loan was made 
by the Soviet economic general staff, which 
has wonderful freedom of action in the war 
that Khrushchev declared. It can lend what 
it likes, where it likes, as quickly and as 
cheaply as it likes, for as long as it likes. - 
In underdeveloped areas the Russians build 
what the local governments think they want 
most, even if the Russians doubt the local 
governments’ wisdom. They move fast: 
there is no long-drawn-out discussion, and 
everything they do is designed to obtain the 
largest possible measure of credit for the 
Soviet Union. Besides its deals in India, 
Russia (with help from China) has extended 
2% percent, 12-year loans in the last 3 years 
to Egypt (at least $500 million); Syria ($167 
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million); Iraq ($138 million3; Ceylon ($60 
million); Indonesia ($100 million over 15 
years). It is not easy for an individual, 
capitalist firm, no matter how large, to com- 
pete with the financial dirigisme of the 
Kremlin. Even the World Bank asks more 
than 2% percent interest, and insists that 
the money be spent only on projects it con- 
siders useful. And if they think it neces- 
sary, the Russians are ready to cut prices 
eyen lower to get the business. 

Actually the impact of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive is out of all proportion to 
its weight. But the Russians have a way 
with figures, especially when they are re- 
porting on trade, another phase of the offen- 
sive, In the last few years Soviet trade 
with India, for example, has increased forty- 
fold. That is the sort of figure, like the 
percentage figures in the Soviet's domestic 
5-year plans, that the Russians delight in 
flinging about. A thousand washing ma- 
chines turned out this year represent an 
impressive increase in percentages, if no 
washing machines were made last year. The 
fortyfold increase in trade with India is 
this sort of figure. Total Russo-Indian trade 
in 1956 was 401.6 million rupees, but it was 
only 10.9 million in 1952. Even the 401.6 
million figure represents only 2½ percent of 
all India’s foreign trade. Last year, for com- 
parison, British trade with India was more 
than three billion rupees. U.S. trade with 
India was over 2 billion rupees. Japan's 
was about 600 million rupees. 

It is the same in other vulnerable parts 
of the world; the real figures are low, but the 
Russians make sure that their decibel value, 
and some other values too, are high. 

The plan does not work perfectly. 
Egypt was badly let down by some inferior 
locomotives from Hungary. Indonesia had 
its eyes opened by a consignment of 4,500 
faulty imitation jeeps from the Soviet 
Union. Sometimes Moscow's eagerness to 
pull a fast one in one part of the world 
blights carefully cultivated good will in an- 
other part. The Russians upset Indonesia 
when they started buying rubber heavily 
from Malaya too. The dumping of tin in 
Europe dealt a nasty blow to the Bolivians, 
whom Moscow was ardently wooing. Some- 
times, too, active politics cuts across the 
trade routes. Thus, when all the world 
thought Moscow had a stranglehold on 
Egypt, Moscow's political game in Iraq and 
Syria—and in Egypt too—drove Colonel 
Nasser to assert his independence, 

Büt on the whole the Soviet methods an- 
swer well enough to current Soviet needs. 
What impresses most is not the weight of 
the offensive but the speed with which the 
attack has developed on widely separated 
fronts. On some of these fronts, as in Latin 
America, and in Africa apart from Egypt, 
the weight is negligible, and looks as though 
it would be negligible for some time to come. 
But meanwhile the Kremlin gets its con- 
siderable propaganda value from the re- 
peated vague promises and suggestions, the 
apparent eagerness to talk business, the 
complete absence of visible strings, and the 
dispatch with which Moscow fulfills small 
requests that cost nothing—like sending off 
an irrigation expert to the end of the world 
in the time it takes to fiy him there; the 
British or the Americans would need months 
to find such a man, detach him from his 
job, and persuade him to go. 

Some Western nations, not in need of 
technical aid, have learned a good deal about 
Soviet trade. British business with the 
Soviet Union last year stood between $70 and 
$84 million worth of exports and $160 
million worth of imports—a fleabite in 
Britain's total oversea commerce. For years 
the Russians have been agitating about in- 
creasing this trade spectacularly and many 
British firms have been eager to doso. But 
when it comes to firm agreements, little 
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happens and that happens slowly. First, the 
Russians blame the embargo on strategic 
goods, When the embargo is lifted on many 
commodities, the Russians say it is too late: 
the embargo has forced them to develop 
their own resources. Trade missions are 
exchanged. and huge target figures sug- 
gested. Then the Russians say that they 
cannot buy much from Britain unless 
Britain will give long-term credits; they im- 
ply that they would be doing Britain a favor 
to accept her credits and thus help her out 
of her recession. The recent, highly adver- 
tised trade agreement between Britain and 
Russia was signed only after arrangements 
had been made for Soviet purchases to be 
financed through the British Board of 
Trade's credit guarantee department. 

Whether or not the Russians believe every- 
thing they say during such negotiations, it 
is all useful propaganda. Britain lives by 
trade, and it is always worthwhile to sug- 
gest to the British that political considera- 
tions are keeping them from turning an 
honest penny. Thus America’s McMahon 
Act, which gave the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission a virtual monopoly over atom 
power, was a godsend to the Kremlin, which 
was able to shout repetitiously that Ameri- 
can Government policies were disrupting the 
natural pattern of British trade, endanger- 
ing the free British economy. 

But when the Russians really want any- 
thing from Britain, such as copper, or equip- 
ment for the Dnepropetrovsk rubber tire fac- 
tory, or machinery for such pet Khrushchev 
enterprises as the manufacture of pre- 
stressed, precast concrete units and the 
production of cellulose acetate yarn, they 
find a way to pay for it. 

The point is that in those Western coun- 
tries where the Soviet Union could do a 
roaring trade there is much talk and little 
action. The same is true, to even greater 
degree, of Latin America. Brazil, for ex- 
ample, has been doing a good deal of shop- 
ping behind the Iron Curtain, for steel, 
rails, chemicals, tractors, ships (14 freighters 
from Poland), to save dollars. Red China 
is in turn Brazil's biggest sugar customer. 
But the reality has been nothing like the 
talk. Promised oil from the Soviet Union 
took a year to be delivered, 9 months of 
which were taken up by negotiations. The 
Brazilian Communist press has been full of 
reports of offers up to a billion dollars for 
trade and technical aid. But no offer has 
matured. The satellites in particular have 
been actively trying to undercut American 
and British and German goods. There are 
18 separate Communist bloc missions in 
Latin America but their activity has been 
much greater than their weight—except 
politically. 

In the Middle East, however, we find an 
entirely different situation. It Is here that 
the Soviet deploys the main weight of its 
effort at economic penetration. Here the 
traditional pattern of trade has been truly 
upset by Soviet action. This action began 
almost immediately after the summit con- 
ference in Geneva in 1955. It broke through 
on a broad front in 1956 with the Western 
change of mind about financing the Aswan 
High Dam, the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal, and the Anglo-French reprisal. 

Russia's trade with Egypt hus increased 
tenfold in the last 2 years. In 1958, the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern bloc between 
them took nearly 60 percent of all Egyptian 
exports. The exact total of Soviet and So- 
viet bloc credits to Egypt (on the 2½ per- 
cent over 12 years basis) is not known, but 
is believed to be at least $500 million. 

Credits became lures; but the Russians 
have also used pressure, The Soviet's ob- 
ject has been to entangle the Egyptian econ- 
omy inseparably with her own. Thus when 
Russia and her satellites bought the bulk of 
the Egyptian cotton crop in 1957 at a high 
price, much of it was resold in the West at 
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below cost. This deprived Egypt of foreign 
exchange and compelled her to turn to Rus- 
sla for mining equipment, oll, textiles, 
chemicals, ships. 

The most publicized item of Soviet aid to 
Egypt, of course, is the Soviet contribution 
to the ineffable symbol of Egyptian ren- 
aissance, the Aswan high dam. But 
Moscow has been more profitably occupied 
in other ways. It is in Egypt, as well as in 
Syria (and now in Iraq), that Moscow has 
worked hardest for immediate political 
ends, infiltrating men and ideas, exercising: 
direct political pressures, arranging things 
so that installations built with Soviet help 
could be run only by Soviet-trained tech- 
nicians. There are no fewer than nine 
Russian-established training centers in 
Egypt. When Germany had virtually com- 
pleted negotiations to build an Alexandria 
shipyard, Egypt gave the job to the Rus- 
sians—influenced, it is believed, by Soviet 
advice that only Russians could build and 
staff a shipyard designed to repair Soviet 
ships already supplied to Colonel Nasser. 

Syria was delivered into Russian hands 
by the 1958 crop failures, She had no for- 
eign currency, could earn none. The World 
Bank offered a 5 percent loan on condition 
that it had supervisory control over the 
spending. Moscow offered $157 million on 
her usual terms—and no control, The 
Syrians had only to say what they wanted, 
and Moscow would supply it. Some of the 
things they asked for: a 450-mile rail- 
way from Latakia on the Mediterranean via 
Aleppo to Kamishly on the Turkish border; 
their first oil refinery (which the Czechs 
are building); bridges across the Euphrates 
and the Khabur; a 2',-billion-cubic-meter 
dam on the Euphrates; and dams and 
power stations on the Orontes River, In 
the campaign to develop the country, four 
Soviet Hyushins made a complete aerial 
survey for a geological map. The negatives 
are now safe in Moscow. 

The Iraqis’ $138 million credit dates only 
from February of this year. But the cir- 
cumstances in which it was negotiated were 
wonderfully flattering to Iraq. It will be 
remembered that one day in February Mr. 
Khrushchey announced that he would be 
unable to fly to Kiev with the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Macmillan, because he had 
to see his dentist. He may or may not 
have seen his dentist, but on that very day 
he certainly saw the leader of the Iraqi 
trade delegation, Dr. Ibrahim Kubba. The 
agreement followed at once. It provided. 
among other things, for an aerial survey of 
Iraq to be carried out by the Russians. The 
open-skies idea has finally caught on with 
the Kremlin. 

Having said that much, we have said the 
worst. The Russians have only a foothold 
in world trade. They and the satellites and 
China are feverishly active all over the place, 
in Asia, in Africa, in Latin America. But 
they are being selective about the follow- 
through. In Africa, apart from Egypt, Su- 
dan, and South Africa, the actual trade is 
small. All through 1958 Khartoum was 
promised a trade mission from Moscow; it 
did not turn up until this year. The Rus- 
sians were off the mark more quickly in 
Guinea, when Guinea broke away from 
France: 30 percent of Guinea’s total trade 
is now with the Soviet bloc. Russia is pay- 
ing more than the market price for Guinea's 
produce—she is in effect replacing the for- 
mer French subsidies—and since Russia can 
stop at any time, Guinea is at her mercy- 
The Chinese and the Russians do a modest 
trade with French West Africa, Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, and Rhodesia—just enough to keep 
their names in the news. But, apart from 
the Middle East, their only other major ef- 
fort has been in southeastern Asia, particu- 
larly Indonesia, where Soviet shipping swiftly 
responded to the needs of interisland traffic 
when the Dutch packed up. 
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These examples illustrate the general pat- 
tern of Soviet economic penetration. Five 
years ago there was nothing: now there is a 
great deal of miscellaneous trade and aid, 
Spread rather thinly over the greater part of 
the world, with certain significant concen- 
trations. There is also a wonderful amount 
Of propaganda. 

How will it work out? I think the de- 
Mands of an increasingly critical and edu- 
cated population at home make it impossi- 
ble for the Soviet Union to launch an imme- 
diate afi-out economic offensive. This is 
why there sre still far more promises than 
deeds in the field of trade and aid. The 
Soviet trade offensive, though impressive in 
range and colorful in detall, is tiny com- 
pared with the normal trading activities of 
the decadent West. But the offensive exists. 
It is conducted with flexibility. imagination, 
and, where this seems desirable, with ex- 

© care for the susceptibilities of under- 
developed nations. We have to pay the most 
Serious attention to it. As Soviet produc- 
tion increases, the capacity to export mate- 
Tial and engineers will increase. The West- 
ern democracies are inhibited by their free 
Markets from meeting Russia's state-cen- 
on its own ground. But there is 
Plenty of room for imaginative cooperation 
between the democracies to shape a new pat- 
tern for trade and development in the neg- 
lected countries and with each other. Some 
Western nations, especially Germany, are 
Already developing techniques to enable 
them to outbid Moscow planners, meet the 
ds of Asia and Africa, and still insure 
individual firms against Joss. This is an ex- 
Cellent idea. But it would be a pity if the 
Western democracies, in their individual ef- 
forts to keep their traditional markets, 
Started cutting each other's throats as well. 
This is what Mr. Khrushchey confidently ex- 
Pects us to do, and he can be expected to 
Spread his net wide to entangle Western 
competitors in it, stimulating rivalries be- 
tween us from which only he can profit. 

If we avoid this trap, and 1f, as individual 
Nations and as a group, we show imagination 
and flexibility, sympathy and dispatch in 
Meeting the sometimes tiresome demands of 
Poverty-stricken countries which want the 
Moon, we have nothing to fear. We haye 
nothing to fear because, as a group, we are 
Stronger and more fruitful and more experi- 
enced than the Soviet bloc can become in 
any foreseeable future. And we are also 
more honest. Finland knows that trade is a 
Political weapon in the hands of Moscow. 
So does Iran. So does Yugoslavia, on a 
rather different level. In all those countries 

has, at one time or another, built up 

trade only to cut it off with the deliberate 

intent to wound, or to produce political 

Changes in her favor. Egypt is now finding 

this out for herself. Other countries will 

it out. We should be there ready and 
Waiting to help. 

On the other hand, if the Soviet Union 
should change her attitude, and embark on 
developing international commerce without 
Dy intent, again we should have nothing to 
ton The world is large and largely under- 

€veloped. If Russia can help to.develop it, 
Well and good for us all. 

Until further notice, however, we must 

© Mr. Khrushchev at his word and think 

5 terms of economic warfare. The Soviet 
x nion has made a good start, but only a good 
oe All we have to do is to recognize that 
a tactics and strategy of this economic war 
ot not the same as the tactics and strategy 
Tae economic wars. This war is total. 
lean” can be no limited victories. We must 
arn the new strategy and tactics fast. 
What we need first is an international eco- 
Horale general staff to match the economic 
Beneral staf in Moscow. And for that we 
Reed men who know what the battle Is about. 
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Dave Cummings, of Wilkes-Barre, Sets 
Record for Tenure in Office With United 
Mine Workers : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following feature article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent 
of July 26, 1959: 

CUMMINGS SETS UNION RECORD FOR SERVICE 
TO MINE WORKERS 


Dave Cummings, reelected president of 
Lance Colliery Local 1174, United Mine 
Workers of America, is setting a record for 
tenure in office unsurpassed by any other 
member of the United Mine Workers. He 
has served Lance local for 48 years and at 
the termination of his present term will 
mark a half century in office. 

For most of his years with the mine work- 
ers, Cummings has been president of the 
Lance union. His popularity has been proved 
by the fact that he has been without opposi- 
tion for president the past quarter century. 


TURNS BACK SALARY 


Although elected secretary-treasurer of 
district 1, following appointment to that 
position in 1951 by John L, Lewis, interna- 
tional president, Cummings continues to re- 
tain leadership in the local. His salary as 
president is turned back to the union 
treasury. 

The outstanding mine union leader was 
first elected trustee of Lance local in 1911 
and then served as financial secretary and 
recording secretary until 1922, the year he 
took office of president.. He has been presi- 
dent of Lance for 37 consecutive years and 
was reelected without opposition last June 
26. 
According to officials, no other officer in the 
entire membership of the UMWA can match 
the record of service. 


ON WAGE COMMITTEE 


Cummings has also represented Lance local 
at numerous district, tridistrict, and inter- 
national conventions, and also served on 
the policy committee during wage negotia- 
tions with anthracite operators. 

He has served as the mine workers’ repre- 
sentative on many public projects, was chair- 
man of the Mines Division of Wyoming Valley 
Community Chest, and a committee to pro- 
mote sale of anthracite, He took the Initia- 
tive to form several policy committees to pro- 
mote anthracite and discourage substitute 
fuels in the coal regions. 

HOISTING RECORD 


In his earlier days; Mr. Cummings worked 
at various jobs in Lance colliery, first with 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre and later Glen Alden 
when the companies merged. He served as 
shaft engineer for many years and holds the 
record for hoisting 1,050 cars of coal in an 
8-hour shift at Baltimore Shaft. 

“The lifetime of service to local 1174 is 
only part of the story,” according to Hugh 
Haughney, recording secretary of Lance local. 
“It is apparent that Dave also has worked 
steadily with Lance colliery for over 50 years 
because a boy just does not start to work and 
hold union office, He is a fine person, held in 
high esteem by all of us at Lance, and is a 
credit to the UMWA. He is an excellent ex- 
ample of leadership, taking time to mingle 
with the men who grew up with him, despite 
his many duties.” 
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Economic Growth and the Government's 
Role in Fostering Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OPFP MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 24, 1959, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, appeared 
before the Joint Economic Committee: 
I believe his statement merits the atten- 
tion of each and every one of my col- 
leagues and it is for that reason I have 
asked permission to have it inserted in 
_the Recorp, The study which has been 
conducted by the joint Treasury-Federal 
Reserve study group is an important 
one and I call attention to part I of the 
group's factual report as well as parts 
II and III. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON BEFORE THE JOINT 
Economic COMMITTEE, FRIDAY, JULY 24, 
1959 


Our national economic objectives can be 
summarized under three broad headings: (1) 
Continuity of employment opportunitles for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work; (2) 
a high and sustainable rate of economic 
growth; and (3) reasonable stability of price 
levels. Each of these objectives is impor- 
tant; each is related to the others. 

The rapid upsurge in economic activity of 
the past 15 months provides an appropri- 
ate background for your study of these na- 
tional economic goals and the best methods 
of achieving them. The recent resurgence 
in output, income, and employment to rec- 
ord levels has once again demonstrated the 
basic strength and resilience of our free 
choice, competitive economy. Thus, we 
visualize the task with which your commit- 
tee is confronted not as one of devising dras- 
tic changes in our techniques for achieving 
our economic goals. Rather, it is to evalu- 
ate, within the perspective of developments 
of the past few years and during the post- 
war period as a whole, the existing tech- 
niques toward the end of sharpening their 
use. There may perhaps be weapons not now 
in our arsenal that should be developed; 
there are no doubt ways in which existing 
techniques can be improved. But the per- 
formance of our economy supports the judg- 
ment that basically our economy is sound and 
healthy. 

Much could be said about Government 
economic techniques, their nature, interre- 
lationships, strengths, and shortcomings. I 
am sure, however, that your committee will 
explore these matters thoroughly, drawing 
both from current thinking and from the 
vast body of earlier study performed both 
by committees of the Congress and by pri- 
vate individuals and organizations. 

Before discussing the Treasury-Federal 
Reserve study of the Government securities 
market, in which you have expressed par- 
ticular interest, I should like to consider 
briefly economic growth as a goal of public 
policy, 

Some in our country express a belief that 
the Government should undertake the pri- 
mary role in promoting economic growth, 
It is my belief that in our system the Gov- 
ernment is not the predominant factor in 
our Nation’s economic advancement, It 
must foster and facilitate economic prog- 
ress—it cannot force it. 
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What we all seek is sound, sustainable 
growth—not any kind of growth, or growth 
at any cost. 

Should our efforts to spur progress lead 
to Inflation, it will bring only disappoint- 
ment and hardship. But, when growth is in 
terms of goods and services that people need 
and can buy, it will bring great rewards. 

Only within the past decade has economic 
growth been explicitly recognized as a major 
goal of public policy. This recognition, 
coupled with considerable public discussion 
of the importance of growth to our economy, 
provides an important reason for taking a 
careful look at growth as a national eco- 
nomic objective. What is economic growth? 
What determines the rate of economic 
growth in a free choice, market economy? 
And, finally, what is the proper role of 
Government in promoting a high and sus- 
tainable rate of economic growth? 


WHAT IS ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


The most commonly cited definition of 
economic growth is in terms of the annual 
advance in real gross national product, 
that is, growth in the dollar value of total 
output, adjusted for changes in price levels. 
For some purposes this is a good measure 
of economic growth; for others it is not. 

An over-all measure of growth tells us 
nothing about its nature. For any period, 
we must get behind the broad figures to 
determine what type of growth has taken 
place. This is simply another way of say- 
ing that promotion of growth for its own 
sake may well result in either fictitious or 
unsustainable growth, An increase in out- 
put, to be meaningful, must consist of the 
goods and services that people want and 
are able to buy. It is not enough to select 
some hypothetical maximum of growth; 
the actual growth that occurs must consist 
of useful and desirable things as opposed 
to unwanted or undesirable goods. 

Thus, in trying to decide whether growth 
over a period of years was at an adequate 
rate, we would first haye to look within 
the total—to get behind the figures—and 
try to determine the characteristics of the 
growth. Some of the questions we would 
ask would be: How much did personal con- 
sumption expand relative to Government use 
of goods and services? Within the Govern- 
ment component, what portion consisted of 
defense spending as opposed to schools, high- 
ways, and other public facilities? How much 
of the increase in output consisted of goods 
the people did not want, and thus ended 
up in Government warehouses, being given 
away, or destroyed? What portion of total 
output was devoted to investment in the 
instruments of production, to moderniza- 
tion of plant and equipment, and to re- 
search? How much of our effort had to 
be devoted merely to maintenance of our 
productive plant, as opposed to net new 
additions? 

There are other important questions. How 
were the fruits of the growth in output 
distributed among various groups in the 
economy? Did the growth carry with it 
certain imbalances that would hamper fu- 
ture growth? To what extent was tempo- 
rary growth fostered by reliance on actions 
that impinged directly on the free choice 
of individuals and institutions? 

These are but a few of the questions 
we should ask. They indicate that economic 
growth, in terms of a broad, aggregate fig- 
ure, is not necessarily an end in itself. It 
must be growth of the right kind; it must 
be sustainable growth. 

WHAT DETERMINES THE RATE OF ECONOMIC 

GROWTH? 

The role of public policy in fostering a 
high and sustainable rate of economic growth 
in a free choice, competitive economy can 
be properly assessed only on the basis of 
an understanding of the determinants of 
growth. 
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The factors influencing the rate of growth 
are manifold and complex. Among those 
of major importance is the pace of tech- 
nological advance. No one can study the 
economic history of this or any other ad- 
vanced industrial nation without being im- 
pressed by the vital contributions of the in- 
ventor, the innovator, and the engineer, A 
stagnant technology is likely to be accom- 
panied by a stagnant economy. Man’s in- 
genuity in tackling and solving his problems 
lies.at the heart of the growth process. 

This is perhaps another way of saying 
that growth and change are inseparably in- 
tertwined. If we would enjoy maximum 
growth, we must not only be willing to 
improve the production process through ac- 
cepting new ways of doing things, but we 
must also actively seek out such techniques. 
Moreover, the integral role played by change 
and technological advance in the growth 
process contributes to unevenness in growth 
over time. Technological advance does not 
come at a steady, constant rate. Thus we 
cannot expect growth, to the extent it re- 
fiects such forces, to proceed at a steady 
rate, year in and year out. 

Technological advance, however, cannot 
aione assure a high rate of growth. The best 
ideas and the best techniques are of little 
benefit if the means are not available to 
translate them into operating productive 
processes. This requires real capital, which 
can only grow out of saving and productive 
investment. Thus, real capital formation— 
which consists of the machinery and instru- 
ments of production, tools of all sorts, and 
new plant buildings—is a basic ingredient of 
economic growth. An economy in which ad- 
ditions to the stock capital equipment are 
small cannot be a rapidly growing economy. 

The importance of an adequate rate of cap- 
ital formation in the growth process deserves 
special emphasis. Broadly speaking, cur- 
rent output can be directed either into con- 
sumption goods, represented by durable and 
nondurable consumer goods and services, or 
into investment goods, represented principal- 
ly by new industrial plant and equipment. 
So long as our economic resources are being 
utilized close to capacity—as has indeed been 
the case almost continuously since 1941—the 
more of our output we devote to capital for- 
mation, the Jess that is available for current 
consumption. The more we consume, the 
less we can devote to capital formation. 

This is a basic but, apparently, little un- 
derstood principle of economics. There ap- 
pear to be some observers who believe that, 
on top of providing adequately for national 
defense and devoting a considerably larger 
volume of current output to public projects, 
we can still achieve uninterrupted future 
growth in the private sector of the economy 
at a rate higher than ever before realized 
in this country. Perhaps this is possible; 
but it seems clear to me that it can occur 
only at the expense of current consumption. 
It can take place, in other words, only if we 
ure willing to accept a lower current standard 
of living. With our pressing needs for ade- 
quate national defense, we cannot have an 
ultra-high maximum rate of economic growth 
in the future, requiring as it does heavy cur- 
rent investment in plant and equipment, 
without restricting current consumption. 
We cannot “have our cake and eat it too.” 

A third important requisite for a high and 
sustained rate of growth is reasonably full, 
efficient, and continuous use of our economic 
resources. Economic recession is the No. 1 
enemy of sustained growth in this country. 
Idie manpower and idle equipment represent 
production that is irretrievably lost. More- 
over, inefficiencies in use of resources can also 
carry a heavy toll in terms of lost output. 

It is important to emphasize that success 
in achieving high and sustained employment, 
and In providing useful job opportunities for 
our growing population, ts closely related to 
our success in promoting an adequate rate of 
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capital formation. In our highly industrial- 
ized economy, workers must have the ma- 
chines with which to work. These machines 
will come into existence only to the extent 
that productive Investment takes place. 

In short, economic growth in a free choice, 
competitive economy tends to vary more or 
less directly with the pace of technological 
advance, the rate of capital formation, and 
the extent to which economic resources are 
effectively employed. To be effective, any 
Government pro; designed to foster 
growth must operate largely through these 
basic determinants, 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN FOSTERING GROWTH 


Government can play an important role in 
fostering a high and sustainable rate of eco- 
nomic growth. One basic principle should, 
be clear, however. In an economy in which 
major reliance is placed on individual initia- 
tive and decisions, and in which the alterna- 
tive uses of economic resources respond, 
through the market mechanism, primarily 
to consumer demand, Government can and 
should play only a facilitating, not a pre- 
dominant, role in the growth process. 

The moving forces which promote growth 
in a free choice, market economy are ba- 
sically the same as those that account for 
economic progress on the part of the indi- 
vidual. Thus the individual's desire for a 
higher and more secure standard of Uving 
for himself and for his family is the basic 
stimulus. This is the prime mover. To this 
end he studies, plans, works, saves, and 
invests. He searches out new ways of doing 
things, developing new techniques and proc- 
esses, Where such instincts as these are 
strong, the forces promoting growth in s0- 
ciety as a whole are strong. Where they are 
weak, the impetus for growth is also weak. 

The first role of Government in promoting 
growth is to safeguard and strengthen the 
traditions of freedom in our economy- 
Stated differently, the proper and effective 
role of Government is to provide an atmo- 
sphere conducive to growth, not directly to 
attempt to force growth through direct in- 
tervention in markets or through an im- 
provident enlargement of the public sector 
of the economy. Indeed, governmental ef- 
forts to promote growth that rely on, or 
subsequently lead to, excessive intervention 
in and direction of market processes dan 
only impede growth in the long run. 

The case for this approach to promoting 
growth is strengthened by the fact that tech- 
nological advance flourishes in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. Basic to technological 
advance is pure research; and a fundamental 
belief in our society is that pure research 
makes its greatest contribution when minds 
are free to meet the challenges of the future. 

Government can also promote rapid, 
healthy growth by fostering competition in 
the economy. Competition sharpens inter- 
est in reducing costs and in developing more 
efficient methods of production. It places 
a premium on skills in business manage- 
ment. It stimulates business investment, 
both as a means of economizing in the pro- 
duction process by use of more efficient ma- 
chinery and by enlarging capacity in order 
to capture a larger share of the market- 
Healthy and widespread competition, in 
short, is the primary stimulant to efficiency 
in use of our economic resources, both hu- 
man and material, through technological 
advance and by stamping out waste and in- 
efficiency in productive processes, 

Our tax system may hamper growth in 9 
number of ways. One of the objectives of 
the study recently initiated by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and in which 
the Treasury is cooperating, is to determine 
what changes can be made that will be con- 
ducive to healthy and sustainable economic 
growth, I am hopeful that this study will 
lead to significant results. à 

All of these methods of aiding growth arè 
important, I am convinced, however, that 
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Government can make a most significant 
Contribution to growth primarily by using 
its broad financial powers—fiscal, debt man- 
agement, and monetary policies—to promote 
reasonable stability of price levels and rela- 
tively complete and continuous use of our 
economic resources. 

As noted earlier, a bigh rate of saving is 
indispensable in achieving a high rate of 
economic growth. Under conditions of near- 
Capacity production, resources can be de- 
Voted to capital formation only to the ex- 
tent that they are freed from output of 
goods for current consumption, This, in 
— turn, is possible only to the extent that sav- 

ing ocours. 

In the years since the war, incentives to 
save in traditional forms—in savings ac- 
Counts, bonds, and through purchasing in- 
Surance—have been somewhat impaired by 
the conviction of some that inflation is in- 
€vitcble. In my judgment, this is a mistaken 
Conviction. But the fact remains that if 
We allow a lack of confidence to develop in 
the.future value of the dollar, the desire to 
save will be weakened. 

Full confidence in the future value of 
the dollar can be maintained and strength- 
ened only by a concerted, broad-gage attack 
©n all of the forces and practices that tend 
to promote inflation. Some of these forces 
and practices may be new and thus require 

er study before they can be identified 
and before appropriate policies to control 
can be devised. But there should be 
little doubt in our minds as to the proper 

Tole of general stabilization policies. Under 

Present-day conditions, with production, 

employment, and income advancing rapidly 

to record levels, such policies should be di- 

rected toward self-discipline and restraint. 

requires Federal revenues in excess of 
expenditures, to provide a surplus for debt 
retirement: flexible management of the pub- 

Uc debt; and monetary policies directed to- 

Ward preventing excessive credit expansion 

from adding unduly to overall demand for 

and services. ’ 
observers have argued recently tha 

We are not now confronted with monetary 

Inflation, or with a situation in which “too 

Much money is chasing too few goods.” 

ey point to the high degree of price sta- 
bility during the past year as proof of this 

Contention, This same argument could 

Well have been made in mid-1955, when that 

recovery was also merging into the boom 

Phase of the cycle. At that time, the Con- 

Sumer Price Index had actually declined 

Slightly during the preceding 18 months; 
dhe wholesale price index has been stable for 

about 30 months. We failed to recognize at 

t time, just as we may be in danger of 

of to recognize now, that the high levels 
demand generated in the recovery had 
nee the seeds of lnter increases in prices. 
rh Wholesale prices rose moderately in 
11 last half of 1955, at a steady and rela- 
vely rapid rate throughout 1956, and 
erately during 1957. Consumer prices, 
ein biting the customary lag, did not be- 
th to advance until the spring of 1956, but 

Teafter rose steadily until early 1958. 
Senn important point is that effective con- 

Of inflation requires actions to restrain 

tionary pressures at the time that such 

are developing. To wait until the 
3 have permeated the economy, and 

y emerged in the form of price 
» is to delay action until the situ- 
much more difficult to cope with. 
fective stabilization actions to limit in- 
rapid pop Pressures during this period of 
Motin Usiness expansion, in addition to pro- 
rustaln stability of price levels, will stimulate 


ed 
way. 9 in still another important 


ation is 


t ch policies, by helping to assure 
hess e current healthy advance in busi- 
activity docs not rise to an unsustain- 
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able rate and then fall back, would promote 
relatively full and continuous use of our 
economic resources. I am firmly convinced 
that the degree of severity of a business re- 
cession reflects to a considerable extent the 
development of unsustainable expansion in 
the preceding boom. By exercising re- 
straint and moderation during periods of 
prosperous business, we can keep booms 
from getting out of hand and, in so doing, 
minimize the impact of later adjustments. 

Appropriate current governmental policy 
to promote growth must be consistent with 
long-range objectives and not resort to quick 
expedients that endanger sustainable de- 
velopment, We must reject the arguments 
of those who would attempt to force growth 
through the artificial stimulants of heavy 
Government spending and excessive expan- 
sion of money and credit. If we would fos- 
ter growth—not of the temporary, unsus- 
tainable type, but long-lasting and reward- 
ing—we need first. to reinforce our efforts 
to maintain reasonable price stability and 
relatively full and continuous use of our 
economic resources. Both logic and experi- 
ence demonstrate clearly that heavy reliance 
on Government spending and monetary and 
credit excesses during a period of strong 
demand, rather than promoting growth, can 
lead only to inflation. Inflation tends to 
dry up the flow of savings and leads ulti- 
mately to recession—the No. 1 enemy of 
growth. 

We live in what is basically a free choice 
economy. Within rather broad limits, we 
are free to dispose of our labor, property, 
and incomes as we see fit. In disposing of 
our incomes, we are free to spend or to save, 
to invest or to hoard. So long as we main- 
tain the basic freedoms that foster com- 
petitive enterprise and stimulate techno- 
logical advance, and so long as we use our 
broad financial powers to promote stability 
in the value of our currency and to avoid 
the extremes of economic recession, I am 
confident that economic growth will pro- 
ceed at a high and sustainable rate. The 
strength of our economy lies in its very re- 
Hance on the integrity. wisdom, and initia- 
tive of the individual. We must not weaken 
this basic strength. 

THE GOVERNMENT SECURITIES MARKET STUDY 


I will now make some brief observations 
on the Treasury-Federal Reserve study of 
the Government securities market. 

Our national economic objectives are, of 
course, fundamental. It is only m relation 
to the successful achieyement of these ob- 
jectives that the financial policies pursued 
by our Government can have real meaning. 
Furthermore, fiscal, debt management, and 
monetary policies can make their maximum 
contribution to national economic goals 
only if they can operate in a market which 
is responsive to policy actions both in terms 
of basic understanding of those actions by 
the investing public and in terms of the 
efficiency and maximum usefulness of mar- 
ket organization. 

The Government securities market Is the 
largest financial market in the world, with 
a daily trading volume of more than $1 bil- 
lion. It is an extremely complex market and 
is sharply competitive. It is very responsive 
to trends and tions as to business 
activity, Government policies, and interna- 
tional developments. 

Its responsiveness and competitiveness, 
under widely varying circumstances, mean 
that it can provide the proper environment 
for the successful flotation of the tremen- 
dous volume of frequent Treasury security 
offerings to the public, which last year alone 
totaled almost $50 billion, exclusive of the 
rollover of weekly Treasury bill maturities. 
Simiarly, it can provide an efficient mech- 
anism through which Federal monetary pol- 
icy can operate. Moreover, it must provide 
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for the smooth transfer of large amounts 
of Government securities among investors 
as liquidity and investment needs are satis- 
fled. 

The Treasury, the Federal Reserve, and 
the entire business and financial community, 
therefore, have a joint responsibility, col- 
lectively and individually, to encourage the 
market to resist any forces which threaten 
to impair its maximum performance. If mar- 
ket techniques become distorted or restric- 
tive practices arise, the consequences can 
extend far beyond any immediate impact 
on Investors, speculators, or suppliers of 
credit. It can undermine the basic con- 
tribution which a smoothly functioning 
Government securities market should make 
to the national weifare. 

It is with this realization of the impor- 
tance of the Government securities market 
that the Treasury and Federal Reserve last 
spring undertook their joint study of the 
way in which the market operates, with par- 
ticular reference to the market's perform- 
ance around the time of the reversal of the 
economic downturn a little more than a 
year ago. 

A study of market mechanisms is neces- 
sarily technical. The results of any such 
study are understandably less dramatic than 
studies of the broad aspects of fiscal, mone- 
tary, and debt management policy which, to- 
gether with general economic trends and ex- 
pectations, provide the environment in 
which these market mechanisms operate. 

Our joint Treasury-Federal Reserve study 
group has been working continuously to- 
ward the objectives which were laid out 
when the project was announced on March 
9. 1959. Part I of the study group's factual 
report is now in final form; parts II and III 
are only in preliminary form. All three 
parts are being made available for public 
release on Monday morning. 

Your committee already has a jolnt state- 
ment by Chairman Martın and myself re- 
lating to the study. The virtual comple- 
tion of the factual study by the study group 
provides a background which Federal Reserve 
and Treasury policy officials can now care- 
fully review as we work toward official con- 
clusions and recommendations growing out 
of the study. 

These conclusions cannot be prejudged. 
Treasury and Federal Reserve officials have 
been following the progress of the study 
group with great interest, but because of the 
late completion of the report, we have had 
little opportunity to examine the factual 
material which the study group has as- 
sembled. 1 

As Chairman Martin and I state in the 
concluding paragraphs of our joint state- 
ment, markets are dynamic institutions 
which require adaptation to changing needs. 
The public interest is served only if the 
study of these adaptations is continuous. 
even though it may be intensified from time 
to time as in the present study. 

We both recognize, and I want to empha- 
size it again, that improvements in market 
mechanisms, helpful though they may be, 
cannot be expected to solve the basic finan- 
cial problems which our Nation faces—the 
problems of fiscal imbalance during pros- 
perous times, the tendency for the public 
debt to grow shorter in its maturity struc- 
ture, the need for continuous flexibility in 
adapting monetary policies to varying cir- 
cumstances, the need to encourage Increased 
savings to finance soundly the Nation's 
heavy capital requirements, and the prob- 
lem of the instability of financial markets 
as they react to turning points in economic 
cycles. 

These are basic problems. We are glad 
to work with your committee in seeking 
their solutions in the best interest of the 
public, 
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Health Insurance Program for Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement in support 
of a health insurance program for Fed- 
eral employees, given before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on July 21, 1959: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE 
BEFORE THE House Post Orrice AND CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT OF A HEALTH 
INSURANCE Procram FOR FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES, JULY 21, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government 
has been backward in providing the wages, 
and fringe benefits that are accepted as 
routine obligations throughout American 
industry. In fact, some corporations have 
voluntarily provided life insurance and 
health insurance programs for their em- 
ployees because they understand the eco- 
nomics right of workers to these benefits, 
and because they know that such considera- 
tion for the welfare of their employees pro- 
motes the mutual confidence that inspires 
better morale and better efficiency. 

A hospitalization plan for Federal em- 
ployees has been studied—and restudied— 
for many years. Meanwhile, private indus- 
try has been moving forward with the 
times. Its prosperity has been paralleled by 
simultaneous economic and social progress 
on the part of its employees. But the turn- 
over among Government employees con- 
tinues at a disturbing rate that is both 
wasteful and inefficient. Why? 

As Government employees compare thelr 
lot with those who work for private indus- 
try, they see all too clearly that their rela- 
tive position is steadily deteriorating. They 
are discontented because they do not believe 
that the Government is being fair with 
them. While the Government marks time 
on studies, private industry is gradually im- 

the status of its own employees. 
There are many companies with lesser pro- 
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grams, but I will simply outline four of the 
best ones, 

B. F, Goodrich Co. provides 120 days of 
hospitalization in a semiprivate room, and 
with a $250 maximum for surgery; Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 140 days 
up to $15, full cost of hospital services, with 
a $300 maximum for surgery, Armstrong 
Cork Co., 180 days up to $10, with further 
provisions for additional care, and a $200 
maximum for surgery, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., 365 days of hospitalization at full 
cost, with a $300 maximum for surgery. 

In each case, the company pays the full 
cost, not only for the employee, but for his 
dependents, and for retired employees and 
their dependents as well. The steel indus- 
try and the automobile industry have 50-50 
contributory programs for their employees, 
and this is the formula contained in Senate 
bill 2162, which is called the health bene- 
fits program for Government employees. 

The Federal Government Is the Nation's 
largest employer. Under the terms of this 
bill, more than 2 million Federal employees, 
plus their dependents, would become eligible 
for the protection enjoyed by most of those 
who are employed in private industry. The 
Government will withhold from employees’ 
salaries. and annuity checks, sums to be 
matched equally by the Government, The 
individual Government employee or annui- 
tant, would pay $1.75 biweekly. The Gov- 
ernment employee with a family would pay 
$4.25 biweekly. 

Progress on this type of legislation has 
been delayed for many years due to sharp 
disagreements, but in S. 2162 we have a bill 
that has united the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Hospital Association, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Federal Employee 
Unions, and group practice plans in support 
of it. 

It is unfortunate that the bill as passed by 
the Senate does not cover presentiy retired 
Federal employees and it is my hope that 
the House will make provision for them. 
We are morally bound to do so because we 
cannot cast adrift those who gave the best 
years of their lives in loyal service to the 
Government, and have now reached the age 
where they have greater need of hospital, 
medical, and surgical protection. 

Passage of this bill at this session will 
mark another milestone in our efforts to 
make employment with the Federal Gov- 
ernment attractive and rewarding. Health 
insurance for Federal employees will be one 
of the most constructive pieces of legislation 
to be enacted at this session. 
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Public Opinion Poll, 10th District of 
North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing questionnaire was mailed to every 
post-office boxholder, rural and urban, 
in my district. It was also reproduced 
in the Charlotte Observer, the newspaper 
with the widest circulation in the dis- 
trict. 

There are six counties in the 10th dis- 
trict, extending from the mountains of 
western North Carolina to the indus- 
trial Piedmont. Interests range from 
mining in the mountain counties to agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and marketing 
in the industrial and commercial sections 
of the district which include Charlotte. 

Although the responsibility for any 
votes I cast in Congress must necessarily 
be my own, I feel that the views of my 
constituents are important and that I 
should know them. By this method I 
sought to give the voters in my district 
an opportunity to express their opinions 
on a wide variety of subjects. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
gratifying and replies were received from 
every county in the district and from 
urban and rural communities. They 
came from farmers, workers, housewives, 
executives, merchants, and professional 
men and women. The results were sur- 
prising in some instances indicating that 
the people of the district are thinking 
for themselves and are giving thoughtful 
consideration to current problems. 

I should like to share the results of 
this questionnaire with my colleagues 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix include the questions 
and answers on a percentage basis: 


Public opinion poll tabulation from Charles Raper Jonas, Representative in Congress, 10th District, North Carolina 


No 
Yes | No | opin- Yes 
$ Number the following Issucs in the order of their importance 4, Which of the following courses do v, favor? 
to you (a) Continued Government spending at current levels 
(a) A) Balanced ae pe a A se 17,2 even if this results in deficit financing... ..--.. 11,3 
(9 Civil defense - Sa (b) Reduction in appropriations to match expected rove- mie 
- — 606... A:: P 
- 74 5. If you answered (b) Yes," where would you cut? 
- 33 (a) Defense Department funds 2: 7.9 i 
(D) Inflation — 13.5 (b) Domestic programs other than military 51.2 
6 Labor nnion legislation. - 9.5 de Mutual security Programa 222| &2| ows 
) National defense. — 24.2 (d) Across the boaftl. . : -| 35.2] 91] 557 
- 44 6. Ifall other efforts to halt inflation | 
) Au — 13.4 price, and rent contrulsꝶ: 65,3 | 28.1 6.6 
2. Under existing conditions ut —— and abroad, do you con- 7. Do you think the Federal Goverument ‘should spend more 
sider u balanced budget than it is spending for— } 8 
C ] Q ĩͤ 3 40.1 denen 27.7 | 50.7 | 21. 
H Doina aa N e ~ & 2.2 (b) Welfare 12.2 | 67.3 | 20.5 
(a) Unimportant- 5.8 e Schools. 35.2 | 49.7 | 151 
(d) No opinion LY d) Housing 11.6 | 67.2 21,2 
3. Would you favor Increasing any taxes (income taxes, gasoline $ ©) Hospitals... 24.2 | 56.8 19.0 
taxes, excise taxes, or postage rùtes) if necessary to balance f) Agriculture. 9.0 | 70.4 | 20 4 
777... ĩͤ SA PON Sie 50.4 40.0 3.6 1... LEE Seal AE (RAR RPS 14.0 | 66.6 19. 
If so, please specify which you would favor increasing: 8. Do you sgree with those who argue that labor untons are be- 
oO) Gantting. - 132 coming too powerful and more stringent Government con- 2 8 
(b) Excise._.. - 16.6 trols should be imposort?. 87.6] 9.9 = 
(c) Postage... Bay AT 9. Do you agree with those who argue that present Tabor laws 
(d) Income... — 12 ‘aft-Hurtiey) arc too oppressive against unions and should 3 
ONO AEO a eea ees snc cen sae ee b one: 47.9 repeuled ot lihoralized a as recommended by unlon tèndors?." 7.6 7. 6 4 
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Public opinion poll tabulation from Charles Raper Jonas, Representative in Congress, 10th District, North Carolina—Continued 


11. Do you favör repeal of sec. 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act 


(b) Teachers’ saluries 
(c) Other general ald... .....--.2.------.. 


13. Do you favor hospital and surgical care for social sec urity ban- 
1 clarios to be by increased social security taxes? 
6. Do you {avor— 


(a) The present farm program undor which the Govern- 
ment supports prices of certain farm commodities 
at a percentage of parity and imposes stringent acre- 


age controls 
(b) Basi 


ng price supports More closely to market prices. 
(e Elimination of price supports and production controls. 


lw be turned 


Government to 


situation? 


23; Should the emphasis 


(b) Economie aid 


17. Do you favor increasing the interest rate on Government loans 
to REA cooperatives from 2 percent to tha average rate the 
Government pays on its own bonds: 

18. Do you think more federally administered programs sh 


ta) Military assistance 


— 


Ses 80.0 
ould 


back to the States and local governments: 7.5 
19. Do you favor 8 low-interest Joans by the Federal 
ocal communities to finance public works 
projects? . nn nw wee ew nnn ee ene nee 1 
20. Do you favor Federal aid to dopressod areas to finance plants ia 
and publie works to attract industry). K 2 
21. Do you approve our firm stand with respect to the Berlin 
F ne = = nasa nasen en enees metas en A E] 2.8 
22. Considering world tensions, should we continuo our mutual 
10.6 
be on 
31.8 
. 4 31.9 
24, Do you favor gifts and sales (for local currencies) of surplus 
farm commodities to underdeveloped countries: 80. 5 Qi 


How Powerful Uncle Tom O'Brien Landed 
Prison for Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Sun-Times of July 26, 1959: 
How Powrrrut UncLE Tom O'BRIEN LANDED 

Prison ror ILLINOIS 


(By Tom Littlewood) 


Wr TnIs is the tale of Uncle 
omi pen and how it came to be, 
in g soon, for completed construction 
about 3 years, will be a new maximum- 
urity Federal penitentiary in Williamson 
ty, southern Illinois. 
N in one corner of the Crab Orchard 
ational Wildlife Refuge about 5 miles 
South of Marion, the prison will bring a pay- 
Toll of $1,500,000 annually to a once active 
‘ob mining region now hard hit by lack of 


sig osether, the institution will cost about 
Million and eventually will house some 
1,000 convicts. 
5 Quite naturally, such a project was a suc- 
Went morsel floating in the congressional 
K barrel. 


rec the penitentiary landed in Illinois 
ther than in Missouri or Kentucky or 
— else is a striking testimonial to 
wie: quiet, unobtrusive personal power 
Ided, when need be, by an 81-year-oid 
Btates in the Congress of the United 


reqtthermore, the squaring off for the site 
Sea ages in an almost unprecedented defeat 
who crotchety old man from Elsberry, Mo, 
tans on & Scratch of his red pencil, can ad- 
81 Or stop atomic aircraft carriers and 
Bantic missile projects. 
KNOWN AS UNCLE TOM 


see triumphant Chicagoan was Represen- 
larger THoMas J. O Barz, known by the 
cratic Hones ene 14-man Illinois Demo- 
elegation over which he pre- 

Sides as “Uncle Tom” ia 
Tom Oe went to the Illinois General 
to me U years ago, in 1906; was elected 
4 S. House in 1932, where, except for 
ce as Cook County sheriff, he has stayed 


He seldom makes speeches and is hardly a 
profound statesman. Yet a firm friendship 
with Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, ce- 
mented by political events of 22 years ago, 
and his contro] over 14 disciplined House 
votes makes O'Brren an astoundingly impor- 
tant figure. 

The vanquished Missourian was 80-year- 
old CLARENCE CANNON, House Appropriations 
Committee chairman for 18 years and de- 
scribed by no less than Mister Sam the 
Speaker as “the most powerful man in this 
House.” 

President Eisenhower's budget this year 
provided $9,870,000 for the prison, which had 
been planned by the Bureau of Prisons, at an 

unspecified location, for 4 years. 
IN STEPS CANNON 


Representative KENNETH J. Gray, West 
Frankfort Democrat, tried to nail the Illinois 
location into the bill, Committee Chairman 
CaNNON wanted to do likewise for Missouri. 

Failing in his objective, Cannon flashed 
his pencil and the entire item was cut out of 
the omnibus appropriation. Cannon is 
proud of his ability to slash billions of dol- 
lars out of presidential requests. 

Gray then went to his Illinois mentor, 
Uncle Tom, and asked for a hand. 

O’Brren had a chat with CANNON who, like 
most influential Congressmen, was an old 
friend of his. Only 12 Members who were in 
the House when O'Brien came to Washing- 
ton still are here. One is CLARENCE CANNON, 

During their conversation, Cannon told 
O'Brien: “How can I say no to you, Tom?” 

O'Brien left with the impression that CAN- 
won had backed down. But, as he found 
out later, Cannon hadn't said yes either. 

O'BRIEN FURIOUS 


So when Cannon renewed his efforts to 
scuttle the prison, O'BRIEN was furious. Or- 
dinarily he would probably have acceded to 
the committee chairman. 

The test came when a $2 million appro- 
priation was restored to the bill on the floor. 
O'BRIEN beat CANNON by a 2-to-1 margin on 
the floor vote, although no location was 
specified. 

Moved over to the Senate, the bill went to 
a subcommittee which agreed to a $1 million 
appropriation. 

Then, in a very strange development, Ma- 
jority Leader LxXN Dom B. JOHNSON of Texas, 
declared that the specific Tlinois site should 
be incorporated into the measure. 

Senators JOHN SHERMAN COOPER and 
Tururston B. Morton, of Kentucky, the lat- 
ter Republican National Committee chair- 
man, objected. They wanted the prison for 
Kentucky. 

JOHNSON, of course, won. He added that 
he, as majority leader, would “look favor- 


ably” upon a supplemental appropriation to- 
continue construction of the penitentiary 
after the original money runs out, 


JOHNSON UPHELD 


A conference committee later upheld 
JOHNSON and the Senate version of the bill. 

It was rare for a Cannon-deleted item to 
find its way back into an appropriation. It 
was rare for the majority leadership to depart 
from the recommendations of its commit- 
tee. And it was rare for the Texas Senate 
leader to take such interest in this type of 
measure. 

Why? 

O'BRIEN works together closely with Ray- 
BURN and Democratic Leader Jonn W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, and had their 
help. Mister Sam and LYNDON JoHNsoN also 
coordinate their activities to a remarkable 
degree between the two Houses. 

Uncle Tom has been around a long time, 
has done favors for many people, and is 
well liked. He lives by a simple but strict 
code. He is forthright, never breaks his 
word, and never forgives anyone who does, 
which is why “Cannon used to be a friend 
of mine,” 

FRIENDENIP SEEDED 


The RAYBURN-O'BRIFN friendship was so- 
lidified back in 1937. RAYBURN, now 77, then 
was fighting for the fioor leadership. His 
opponent had lined up Chicago support from 
Cook County Democratic Leader Pat Nash, 

Nash consulted O'BRIEN about it, and 
O'BRIEN convinced him that the Chicago 
bloc of votes should go to RAYBURN, 

Such was the seeding of a beautiful friend- 
ship which etill blooms perennially in such 
forms as a prison for southern Illinois, 


Strike by Physicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 17, 1959, the Chicago Tribune 
carried an article by Joseph Cerutti en- 
titled “Britain Faces Mass Strike by 
Physicians.” This merits attention of 
my colleagues and I have requested per- 
mission to have it inserted in the RECORD 
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in order that they may be aware of the 
possibility of strike by physicians. 
Barrarn FAces Mass STRIKE BY PHYSICIANS— 
Doctors WOULD OPEN PRIVATE PRACTICE 
(By Joseph Cerutti) 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, July 16.— The British 
Medical Association Thursday threatened a 
walkout by the 40,000 hospital and family 
physicians employed in the National Health 
Service if the Government rejects their de- 
mands for increased pay. 

Five hundred delegates attending the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a resolution supporting a strike 
against the Government service. 

Britain currently spends more than $2 
billion yearly on its health service. Since 
its inception in 1945, doctors have been 
awarded two small pay increases. 


NOW AVERAGE $6,793 


The average income of 21,000 family doc- 
tors employed by the Government is now 
$6,793 yearly. Pay rates for hospital doctors 
vary from $1,277 yearly for junior physicians 
to $15,678 for top consultants. 

A commission set up by the Government 
to consider doctors’ remuneration recently 
concluded hearings but has not issued its 
report. The doctors, through the British 
Medical Association Council, are urging at 
least 10 percent increase. 

Submitting the strike resolution, Dr. R. B. 
Tiling said, “We want a vote that will leave 
no doubt in the mind of the general public, 
of the political parties, and of the ministries 
that the medical profession will follow be- 
hind the council on this matter.” 


DOUBT FULL SUPPORT 


Some delegates doubted the medical coun- 
cil would obtain support of 80 percent of all 
doctors which it considered necessary for 
a successful walkout. Some sald young doc- 
tors could not afford a strike. 

“Women doctors are absolutely opposed 
to it,” said Dr. E. C. Dawson, of Derby. “We 
are not trade unionists. We are not disci- 
plined.” z 

Uung deplored use of the word strike.“ 
He said the doctors would provide an alter- 
native to the existing health service. 


Courageous Edith Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, almost 
anyone can disagree with his or her 
enemies. It is when you disagree with 
your friends that you need moral fiber. 
EDITH GREEN, my colleague from Port- 
land, possesses energy, intelligence, and 
courage. The latest demonstration of 
these qualities occurred with respect to 
the labor-management reform bill hear- 
ings in the House Labor and Education 
Committee of which she is an influential 
member. 

Evrru Green is a true friend of work- 
ing men and women in Oregon and else- 
where. She is a strong supporter of 
unions, their leaders, and their members. 
But, in her book and mine, this does not 
mean that union legislative represent- 
atives and union leaders are always right 
when questions concerning labor-man- 
agement reform legislation come up. 
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These are complex matters, many of 
them full of disguised dynamite and un- 
expected twists. Persons of good faith 
can disagree about them. One provision 
can swing at Hoffa, miss him completely 
and end up harming good unionism. An- 
other can on its face seem to be entirely 
justified but in fact not be based firmly 
on thorough investigations and hearings. 

Union leaders and their legislative rep- 
resentatives are, almost all of them, ex- 
perts acting in good faith for the inter- 
ests of their membership. But, I point 
out, EDITH GREEN and many of her col- 
leagues are also experts in this type of 
legislation. Disagreements are not rea- 
sons for recrimination or reproach. 
Friends can argue and still be friends. 

Pressure tactics are something else: 
letters and telephone calls from the dis- 
trict, visits by delegations in our offices. 
These are fine if they have to do with the 
merits of the legislation but brazen if 
they seek to intimidate. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
given, I am including an article by A. 
Robert Smith from the Portland Orego- 
nian, July 23, 1959: 

Mrs. GREEN FEELS Pressure AS LABOR BUCKS 
REFORM BILL 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

Wasnincton,—It is touch and go within 
the House Labor Committee this week as the 
pressures for and against an effective anti- 
racketeering labor bill mount. If the battle- 
lines hold steady, a bill designed to curb 
some of the abuses disclosed by the McClel- 
lan committee will be approved today. But 
big labor is putting on a last minute high 
pressure campaign in an effort to water the 
bill down. 

For 5 weeks, the 20 Democrats and 10 Re- 
publicans argued and maneuvered in secret 
sessions following Senate passage of the 
Kennedy reform bill. 

In the maneuvering, GOP efforts, led by 
Representative Kearns, Republican of Penn- 
sylvania, to toughen the bill against unions 
were defeated generally by the votes of 18 
of the 20 Democrats. Chairman BARDEN, 


Democrat of North Carolina, and Represent- 


ative Lanprum, Democrat of Georgia, voted 
with the Republicans, but still left a wide 
gap in the 18-12 voting lineup. 

Democratic efforts led by Lupwic TELLER, 
of New York, and James ROOSEVELT, of Cali- 
fornia, to water it down with a Teamster list 
of 59 amendments were opposed by the 10 
Republicans and Barpen and LANDRUM— 
plus a small contingent of liberal Democrats 
who customarily are sympathetic to labor's 
alms and purposes. 

This group included Representative EDITH 
Green, of Oregon, Frank THOMPSON, of New 
York, Stewart UpALL, of Arizona, CARL 
ELLIOTT, of Alabama, and James O'HARA, of 
Michigan. The Teamsters spearheaded by a 
sharp lawyer, Sidney Zagri, put on a high 
pressure campaign. One tactic employed on 
Mrs, Green was for Zagri to telephone Port- 
land teamster officials and get them to tele- 
phone, wire, and write her—and to threaten 
to hold a protest meeting at the Labor Tem- 
ple unless she went along with their pro- 
posals, which she felt would have virtually 
killed the bill. 

Incidentally, a mimeographed sheet circu- 
lated by Teamsters under the title “Sug- 
gested Letter From Individual in His Own 
Handwriting” that was to inspire letters that 
would flood Congress, carried this interest- 
ing plea: “We don't need any amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law because it is OK as 
is. I, therefore, ask that you vote against 
all of these bills.” 

Portland Teamster officials were brought 
in from time to time, but with Mrs. GREEN 
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the strategy backfired. She got so irritated 
she told Zagri where to go. 

Then, Tuesday of last week, the AFL-CIO, 
which had been sitting on its hands letting 
the Teamsters do the dirty work, invited 
this group of liberals into a conference 
which turned out to be a heavyhanded 
“You're either for us or against us” type 
ultimatum. Mrs. Green stalked out, after 
expressing her strong distaste for this move 
to water down what she regarded as neces- 
sary reform legislation. 

At an earlier conference, George Meany 
pounded the table and demanded that Dem- 
ocrats strip the measure of its bill of rights 
and hot cargo bans. The Teamsters had 
pressured other unions into opposing the 
hot cargo ban by saying they wouldn't rec- 
ognize picket lines if this ban went through. 

Monday night the AFL-CIO called another 
meeting, didn’t invite Mrs. GREEN, and tried 
to sell a new bill with fewer reform provi- 
sions. The heaviest pressure is being ex- 
erted against these four liberals, whose votes 
made a final draft possible last week, 17 
to 13, 

If they capitulate, the balance of power 
in the committee will make it possible for 
the reform bill to be scuttled. If they hold 
the line, their act of high courage will heip 
give workingmen and the public at large 
needed protection from the sort of scandals 
Bob Kennedy and Jon MCCLELLAN have 
been unfolding for over 2 years, 


For Air Safety Stop Serving Liquor 
Aboard Planes in Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on July 28 in support of my 
bill, H.R, 169, to prohibit serving of alco- 
holic beverages to passengers on air- 
craft in flight: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, to those who have never been up in 
a plane, and their number is diminishing 
daily, a visit to a major airport makes an 
impression that they will never forget. This 
is the gateway to the new world of air trans- 
portation that is developing with such 
speed, volume and complexity that the air 
is no longer free. Air traffic has already 
reached such proportions that strict disci- 
pline is required through Inspection, regu- 
lation and control to insure the safety of 
planes and passengers. 

Every big airport is suffering from grow- 
ing pains. The crowded terminals, and the 
planes that are sometimes stacked in the 
sky waiting for room to come in, bear wit- 
ness to the phenomenal expansion of the 
air transportation industry. 

With the advent of faster jetliners, the 
need of further precautions for the protec- 
tion of plane crews and passengers becomes 
urgent. It is the paradox of our times that, 
with the improving quality and dependabil- 
ity of machines and instruments and guid- 
ance systems, the incidence of human mis- 
calculation or failure seems to increase. 

In the realm of air transport where State 
boundaries are invisible and where an over 
whelming percentage of the flights are in- 
terstate, and international, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to recognize the 
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Obvious dangers (within the airspace of the 
United States), and to pass those laws which 
&re required in the interest of public safety. 
Aviation experts agree that, in spite of 
all the amazing electronic equipment pres- 
ently in use, the safety of planes especially 
im the vicinity of airports, depends upon the 
tyes, the reflexes and the judgment of the 
human being who is not an automatic pilot. 
under the best of circumstances, this 
demands a high degree of concentration and 
a sure skill. His effictency would suffer if 
attention were divided by distractions 
hig, dangers in the passenger cabin behind 


Air discipline is an important factor, and 
ere are solid reasons for it. When a plane 
is about to. take off or land, and the sign in 
front of the passengers lights up with the 
g: No smoking. Fasten safety belts,” 
Teeponsible people obey, The stewardess 
a further check to make certain that 
no one forgets. This is no place for anyone 
not in his right senses, who rebels against 
ctions and insists on having his own 

Way in defiance of all safety measures. 

Even though these two requirements are 
Not in effect when a plane is airborne and on 
Course, except when the weather is stormy, or 

conditions are rough, the inside of a 
Plane at 7,000, 12,000 or 20,000 feet above 
€ earth is no place for any rock and roll 
Conduct on the part of inebriated passengers, 

As far back as August 21, 1955, I asked the 

Airlines to discontinue the practice of sell- 

Alcoholic beverages to passengers on air- 
Craft in flight. I thought that the airlines 
d be given the opportunity to abandon 
dangerous custom, by voluntary agree- 
3 among the various carriers. Over 
% years have passed since then without 
ve action by the airlines or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. I think that they have 
been given sufficient time to do something 
about this problem. Their failure to do 80 
faves us with no alternative but to pass a 
W that will forbid this practice. 
I do not base my argument in support of 
bill merely on my own observations as a 
Patron of the commercial airlines, or on the 
the Ony of airline officials, or members of 
tm Tegulatory agencies. I consider it most 
Portant that those most directly con- 
with the safety of a plane, the 
erin Members themselves, took the initi- 
ve in requesting this legislation. It is 
proc who must contend, not with a theoreti- 
and dalbiltz. but with actual, disagreeable, 
dangerous incidents caused by pas- 
10 ders Whose irresponsible behavior is due 
wane. alcoholic drinks they have been served 

The S plane is aloft. 

Airline Stewards and Stewardesses’ 
Pree tion, and the Airline Pilots’ Associ- 
have called for an end to this com- 
domes Airline policy, involving the major 
tic carriers, of serving liquor to the 

ke enger. It is difficult to understand why 
ing Airlines, that are so scrupulous regard- 
every other safety factor, are so careless 
this one. In fact, by serving 
ey encourage the unpredictable 

— of drunken passengers. This could 
would ne day to the inevitable tragedy that 
tony have been prevented by the legisla- 

Ma I propose today. 
times . old people, the children, and some- 
liners infants-are passengers on today's air- 

ai Their right to every reasonable pro- 
ew ( = paramount, as even the indulgent 
Whom the airlines cater with bar- 


er 
Moments ce) Would admit in their sober 


liquor, th, 


Liquor has its 
place, but it should not be 
8 aboard public carriers up in the 
could So customers, deranged by drink, 
1 the cause of a major air tragedy. 
he 8 submit that Federal legislation 
ges to it the serving of alcoholic bever- 
Passengers on aircraft in flight, as 
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called for in H.R. 169 which I have intro- 
duced for your consideration, be recom- 
mended by this committee, for the safety 
of the millions who travel by air. s 


What Makes the “Farm Problem”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting article has come to my at- 
tention and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. The article is 
written by Murray R. Benedict and ap- 
peared in the New Republic of July 27, 
1959. 

Mr. Benedict, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
California since 1931, has served as con- 
sultant on farm problems to both public 
and private organizations and is the 
author of many pamphlets, articles, and 
books, including “Farm Policies of the 
United States, 1790-1950“ and “Can We 
Solve the Farm Problem?” 

He states the problem well. I would 
now like to see someone come up with 
the solution. ' 

The article follows: 

WHAT MAKES THE FARM PROBLEM? 
(By Murray R. Benedict) 


It is hard for our highly urbanized society 
to understand the underlying causes of the 
farm problem or why, after nearly four 
decades of argument and expenditure of 
many billions of dollars, it has not been 
solved.- In the first place, this is not pri- 
marily a party issue; party differences here 
tend to be matters of degree or direction 
rather than of basic concept. Even in the 
1920's, the congressional approaches to the 
farm problem were surprisingly nonpartisan, 
In the very first years of that decade, the 
farm bloc was causing political headaches 
for a Republican administration backed on 
most issues by a predominantly Republican 
Congress. Much later, in the 80th Con- 
gress, the bills put forward by the House and 
Senate committees, both headed by Republi- 
cans, differed more than did the positions 
traditionally taken by spokesmen for the two 
major parties. 

The depression of the 1930's brought fairly 
general agreement that something drastic 
had to be done to help the farmer. Gen- 
erally speaking, farm-State Congressmen and 
farm leaders of both parties worked together 
to devise workable programs. And what 
they did, in the main was to give the ad- 
ministration almost a free hand to try any or 
all of the plans that had been seriously 
proposed. In its basic elements the current 
program is still essentially the one that took 
shape in that period. However, the setting 
has changed and the program has been sub- 
jected to severe distortions that grew out of 
wartime needs and legislation. 

In the 1930's, the major cause of farm 
distress was a drastic decline in demand. 
Farm production was not badly out of line 


with the needs of the people of this and, 


other countries. But with millions of work- 
ers unemployed and other millions on low 
or uncertain incomes, a normal flow of farm 
products could not be sold at prices that 
seemed fair either to farmers or to those 
responsible for making legislative and ad- 
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ministrative policy. The impact of depres- 
sion was not the same in the farm and 
nonfarm sectors of the economy. Nonfarm 
workers and businesses had to take their 
punishment in the form of unemployment 
and sharply reduced average incomes, In- 
dustrial production was cut back quickly and 
drastically. Agriculture, an atomistic and 
highly competitive industry, tended to main- 
tain output and to take its losses in the form 
of sharply reduced prices. 

It would have seemed logical to encourage 
agriculture to continue to produce the food 
and fiber needed and to restore quickly the 
purchasing power of consumers so that these 
needed supplies could move at prices the 
farmers could live on. But restoring demand 
after a severe depression, like the recovery 
of strength after a severe illness, is a slow 
process. 

Meanwhile, farm prices were yirtually at 
alltime lows and the overriding demand, 
both in business and agriculture, was for 
action on the price front. In agriculture, 
this took the form of efforts to cut back 
production in a variety of ways ranging from 
the plowing up of cotton and the slaughter 
of little pigs to the imposition of arceage 
controls and the subsidized destruction of 
fruits. But controlling production in highly 
competitive agriculture is by no means easy. 
This was not a situation in which boards 
of directors could decide how much to pro- 
duce and could allocate resources accord- 
ingly. Neither was it one in which strongly 
organized unions could induce, or coerce, 
workers to refrain from working at less than 
standard rates. Instead, it was one in which 
there were at that time more than five mil- 
lion independent entrepreneurs, each mak- 
ing his own decisions as to how much to 
produce and most of them with strong in- 
centives to produce as much as possible. 

Production controls were thus only mod- 
erately successful, perhaps fortunately, so 
far as the economy as a whole was concerned. 
For if agricultural production could actually 
have been reduced enough to restore farm 
prices to the levels considered appropriate, 
it would have meant throttling down all of 
the economy to the low tempo then prevail- 
ing in the nonfarm parts of the economy. 
Consumers would have had less to eat and 
the cost of living would have been signifi- 
cantly higher. Farm prices did improve some 
though they were still low as late as 1940. 
Meanwhile, there was an abundance of food 
for those who had even a modest amount 
of buying power. Up to that time there was 
no clear indication of the great technological 
revolution that was to come later. 

Yields of most of the major crops hadn't 
changed much in the 75 years for which rec- 
ords were available. Hence the effort to cut 
down production by reducing acres planted 
seemed logical. But the great agricultural 
machine had within it as yet unsuspected 
potentials for rapid expansion of production. 
The incentives for full use of these potentials 
were lacking, and parts of agriculture were 
being deliberately held down to keep output 
from expanding. 

That situation was suddenly changed by 
the outbreak of World War II. Demand 
strengthened; prices hegan to improve; and 
underemployed labor was rapidly drawn out 
of agriculture. The coming need for more 
and more food, which a fully employed labor 
force would be abundantly able to buy, soon 
became apparent. Government policy shifted 
from an attempt to keep the lid on produc- 
tion to a positive effort to lift it. Outlets 
were assured; price incentives were provided; 
and production goals replaced quotas, Farm 
ers had almost every incentive to put the 
industry into high gear and to produce as 
much as they could.. Furthermore, there 
was a substantial reservoir of new machines, 
new techniques, and new knowledge that had 
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not been drawn on in the two preceding 
decades of low prices and capital starvation. 

The results exceeded the most optimistic 
expectations. In spite of a growing scarcity 
of labor, agricultural production increased 
by more than 20 percent between 1939 and 
1944, though it was already high in terms of 
past performance. Even under war condi- 
tions, and with heavy demands from abroad, 
US. per capita food consumption increased 
by more than 6 percent in the same period. 
Vast quantities of food were supplied to the 
Armed Forces and to our allies. Thanks in 
part to the effective response of agriculture 
and in part to favorable weather, consumers 
were spared the tight rationing and austere 
diets that most European countries had to 
contend. with during the war years. The 
surplus problem was temporarily a thing of 
the past, and it was not to reappear until the 
end of the decade. i 

But in the effort to encourage all-out 
production and partly in response to the 
strong political power of agriculture, high 
levels of price support for farm products 
were written into the laws during the war 
years, including promises that these levels 
of price support would be continued for at 
least 2 years after the war. Later they were 
extended throughout the 1940’s and into 
the 1950's. Agricultural production contin- 
ued to increase and, at least until the end 
of the decade, this increase was needed. 

As well as supplying the strong domestic 
demand, it enabled the United States to 
come to the rescue of a battered Western 
Europe on a scale never previously ap- 
proached even in wartime. Much of Europe 
was stripped of livestock and short of ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, and manpower. Its 
processing and transportation facilities had 
been destroyed or damaged and, to add to 
the difficulties, it encountered a 1946-47 
winter of almost unprecedented severity and 
an extremely severe and widespread drought 
in the summer of 1947. 

Our response was effective and generous. 
It was made possible by two things, con- 
tinuing high production in U.S. agriculture 
and the special financing provided by the 
Marshall plan. Even during what some 
Europeans refer to as “the hungry period” 
minimum requirements for survival were 
provided. In 1948 alone we more 
than half a billion bushels of wheat, al- 
most all of it to Western Europe. At the 
same time our own people were eating more 
and better food than ever before. 

This abnormal need had slackened by 
1950. Troublesome surpluses were in fact 
beginning to appear in some lines as early 
as 1949. The demand for farm products was 
revived temporarily, and largely specula- 
tively, by the outbreak of war in Korea but 
soon slacked off and the era of ever-mount- 
ing stocks of storable agricultural commodi- 
ties was upon us, 

As a result of 10 years or more of strong 
incentives for all-out agricultural produc- 
tion, forces had been set in motion that were 
to plague us from 1953 on. Agriculture was 
geared for high production. Immense 
amounts of capital, in the form of machin- 
ery, organization, soil fertility, and know- 
how had become available. As yet, there 
was little incentive for farmers to slow 
down production. Farm prices, on what 
was virtually a free market basis, had heen 
well above parity in the late 1940's and early 
1950's. Parity itself is a generous yardstick, 
one that for two decades was looked upon as 
something to be hoped for but probably not 
to be achieved. 


In the speculative boom of 1951, farm 
prices rose to alltime highs, thus giving fur- 
ther impetus to the technological revolution 
that had already gained a good deal of mo- 
mentus. The new administration coming in 
in 1953 and faced by rapidly mounting sur- 
pluses urged som easing down of the wartime 
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price incentives then In effect, but there was 
not only strong political opposition to such a 
course but very real doubt that lower prices 
would actually bring about the desired eas- 
ing off of production. Once production ca- 
pacity has been built up in agriculture it 
takes a very drastic decline in prices to cause 
it not to be used. 

Labor was being withdrawn from farms 
and acreages were being held down, but 
the technological revolution could not be 
stopped. For American agriculture it was 
perhaps as fundamental and difficult to deal 
with as the industrial revolution that had 
unsettled Western Europe so profoundly in 
the period around 1800. No longer are Ameri- 
can farmers accepting new ideas reluctantly 
and slowly. They are welcoming them 
eagerly and reaching out for more, that is, 
for new forms of organization, improved 
strains of crops and animals and new pro- 
duction techniques. Once such a process is 
underway, improvements that may at first be 
undertaken as a means of improving profits 
must be adopted as a way of reducing losses. 
Consequently, they tend to spread through- 
out the industry very quickly. The farmer 
who does not “go modern” soon drops hope- 
lessly out of the running, Greater produc- 
tivity would seem not to be something to be 
deplored, but so far as food is concerned, 
once a nation is as well fed as ours now is 
demand can grow only about as fast as popu- 
lation grows. If production increases faster, 
prices fall to unacceptably low levels or un- 
used stocks pile up. Since our policy has 
been to support prices, the imbalance shows 
up in the form of burdensome and costly 
stocks held by the Government. This relates 
mainly to a fairly small number of products 
but they are important ones; for example, 
wheat, the feed grains, cotton, tobacco and, 
potentially, hogs. The products directly 
supported probably do not account for more 
than 35 to 40 percent of the total output of 
agriculture, but if these are cut back the 
problem spills over into other lines that are 
now managing fairly well without Govern- 
ment price support. The prices of beef cat- 
tle, fruits and vegetables, poultry products 
and, as of now, hogs are not supported by 
the Government. 

But if we have more production capacity 
than we need, it is reasonable to ask why 
we don't simply withdraw enough of it to 
bring the situation into balance. That proc- 
ess has been going on for quite some time, 
but the upsurge in productivity has been at 
an even faster pace. Farm output in 1956 
was more than 40 percent above that of 1939. 
The average number of persons employed in 
agriculture has declined markedly, from 12.7 
million in 1935 to 7.9 million in 1956, and it 
is still going down. In 1910 the number so 
employed was 13.6 million though the total 
population of the United States was ther 
only 91.9 million, scarcely more than half 
what it is now. In most countries, well over 
half the population is engaged in agriculture. 
Here, about 12 to 13 percent of the employed 
labor force produces agricultural products so 
abundantly that we are concerned as to how 
to make effective use of them. 

But, even so, this does not explain why we 
should not reduce the number of farm work- 
ers still further if we still have tee many. 
Part of the difficulty arises from the distri- 
bution of skills and resources within agricul- 
ture. The most efficient half of the agricul- 
tural labor force produces about 90 percent 
of the agricultural products that go to mar- 
ket. This leaves another 1.5 to 2 million 
farmers who not only do not fare well but 
cannot easily shift from agriculture to some- 
thing else. Many are past middle age and 
have no other skills. Family and community 
ties hold them where they are. Pulling up 
stakes and relocating takes money and some 
little courage, especially if one has a family. 
Many of the younger farm people are, how- 
ever, shifting to other occupations as is 
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abundantly evident from the figures given 
aboye. But to make fully and quickly the 
adjustment that appears to be needed would 
involve more hardship and more drastic 
measures than society appears to be willing 
to countenance, Hence the process of hu- 
man readjustment seems almost certain to 
be a slow and difficult one. A similar prob- 
lem on a smaller scale has long been evident 
in the soft coal industry. 

Much more significant is the fact that mi- 
gration away from agriculture of small-scale, 
low-production farmers will not solve the 
problem. They will not take thelr farms 
with them, and the most likely outcome is 
that such lands will be merged into the 
larger, more efficient farms and will then 
produce more than they do now. However, 
the spread of industry and other lines of 
business to the rural areas has enabled hun- 
dreds of thousands of these small-scale 
farmers to supplement the returns from their 
farms with other income, and their average 
financial situation has, in fact, improved 
materially in recent years despite the fact 
that their income from agriculture has re- 
mained almost constant since 1945. 

Though the overall results do not reflect 
it, the adjustments made in U.S. agriculture 
have actually been far more impressive than 
most people realize. Last year’s record- 
breaking wheat crop was grown on an acre- 
age that was nearly a fifth smaller than the 
1947-56 average. It was 30 percent under 
the peak acreage of 1949. The cotton acreage 
harvested in 1958 was less than 12 million. 
In the 1925-30 period we were growing almost 
four times as many acres of cotton. The 
story is similar for many of the other crops- 
In 1958 we grew 3.8 billion bushels of corn 
on 73.5 million acres whereas in the early 
1930's we were growing around 2.5 billion 
bushels on more than 100 million acres. The 
appallingly wasteful potato crops of the 
period around 1950 were actually grown on 
an acreage that was less than half what was 
considered normal and necessary in the early 
and middle 1930's. 

I cite these figures not as either a defense 
or condemnation of current or past pr 
but merely to explain why adjustment has 
proved so difficult. The factors that go into 
agricultural production are land, labor, capt- 
tal, organization, and technology. Of these. 
only the land factor can be brought under 
effective control, and even that is far from 
easy. Land taken out of one crop tends 
to be shifted to some other crop, Under 
American conditions, improved technology: 
once it is developed, tends to be adopted 
quickly and widely; Also it tends to feed on 
itself and to continue to grow. Capital in- 
vestments are extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to control. Labor will shift only as 
it has inducements and opportunities that 
make such shifting attractive. This leaves 
the burden mainly on the land factor. 
Hence the acreage control schemes and 80 
conservation programs of the 1930's and the 
soil bank plan of the present period, But 
land can’t be taken out fast enough to offset 
wheat yields that have moved up from 
around 14 bushels in the pre-World War I 
period to 27.3 bushels in 1958, or a cotton 
output that averaged less than 200 pounds 
per acre prior to the middle 1930's and is no 
well over 400 pounds. Similar but less easily 
measured improvements have been occurring 
in the livestock industries, 

Clearly we do not want to go on producing 
and storing things for which we have no use. 
But as in most other major economic ad- 
justments, peoples’ lives, homes, invest- 
ments, and skills are involved. If we are tO 
avoid very great hardships to very large 
numbers of people, changes are bound to be 
somewhat slow and halting. The stocks wWe 
have built up do not consist of the kinds 
of things most needed either in our ow? 
economy or in the world at large, but we 
need to find ways to make more effective ust 
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of them and, as soon as possible, to stop 
building them up unless we do have use for 
them either here or abroad. There are po- 
litical obstacles to be overcome as well as 
economic ones, and the problem may become 
more troublesome before it gets better. But 
We are at least coming to have a better un- 
derstanding of the nature of it, which is an 
essential step toward solution, In the mean- 
time, we can console ourselves to some ex- 
tent by keeping in mind that an economy of 
Overabundance is far easier to live with than 
Ohe of extreme scarcity. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES 


Congress and the President have reached 
an impasse of farm legislation. On June 25 
Mr. Eisenhower vetoed two bills approved 
by Congress governing wheat and tobacco 
Production, and there seems little chance 
that a compromise will be reached in this 
Session. The President said in his veto that 
the proposed new wheat program providing 
tighter production controls and higher price 
Supports was neither realistic nor construc- 
tive. By returning to “the discredited high 
rigid price supports,” he said, it “would 
hasten the complete collapse of the entire 
Wheat program.” And Congress’ proposal to 
Stabilize price supports for tobacco, the 
President said in vetoing that bill, “would 
reid aii aiin further losses“ in foreign mar- 


Senate and House Agriculture Committees 
are now examining alternative bills. But 
the outlook for agreement is bleak. 

In reopened hearings held in the Hous? 
Since June 25, Ezra Taft Benson has simply 
Telterated the President's recommendations 
Of last January. “You won't budge 1 inch,” 

tative Poacr, Democrat, of Texas, 

chided the Secretary. And Benson admitted 
Under questioning that he would again ad- 
Vise veto of “any legislation that would 
price supports by one penny.“ The 
Committee chairman in turn pointed out 
that “not a man from a wheat district on 
committee agrees with that philosophy.” 


What Is Castro Trying To Prove? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
26 ne New York Herald Tribune of July 

» 1959. 


War Is Castro Trymnc To Prove? 


Whatever his aptitude for the hard daily 
business of governing, Fidel Castro is su- 
Premely talented at arousing the Cuban pop- 
ulace, He now seems, unfortunately, to be 
exercising his principal talent rather than 
attending to the country’s urgent needs. 

It would be hard to interpret as anything 
Other than a grandstand play the coy wait- 

g game that has followed his dramatic 
Tesignation as Premier. Now that his sup- 
8 have whipped up popular pressures, 

© has declared that “we'll let the people 
decide on the 26th of July“ whether he 
Should return to office. In other words, he’s 
ready to come back but he wants to be 
coaxed, 


He undoubtedly will get his wish, A half 
Million Cubans, including hundreds of thou- 
Sands of “campesinos” brought in from every 
= of the island, some of them bedded 

Wn in the presidential palace, are expected 
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to scream for his return at today's Havana 
celebration of the revolution’s anniversary. 

It’s less clear why he wants to be coaxed, 
or what he expects to prove by it. Public 
adulation is a heady thing on which Castro 
obviously thrives. He may expect the ferv- 
ency of the demonstrations to persuade his 
critics that he is the revolution, and that 
the revolution is Cuba's future. He may 
want to answer charges of dictatorship with 
dramatic evidence of popular support. 

But support could be shown more con- 
vincingly at the polls than through organ- 
ized spontaneity. And the criticism of Cas- 
trois rule stems not from doubts of his popu- 
larity, but from doubts of his ability to 
provide a stable and responsible government. 
His performance this past week, unfortu- 
nately, has offered little reassurance on this 
score, while this week's general strike testi- 
fied better to the already demonstrated 
strength of his popular support than to his 
capacity, which has yet to be shown, to lead 
his country in orderly progress toward free- 
dom and prosperity. 


Special News Note: China Is China Not 


Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, China is 
China. Formosa is Formosa. Olympic 
athletes from Formosa should not pre- 
tend to represent China. Olympic ath- 
letes from China should not pretend to 
represent Formosa, 

This was all Avery Brundage and the 
Olympic Games Committee decided re- 
cently. There was no “Communist in- 
filtration” of the Olympic Games, 

China is China, not Formosa. Even 
Chinese Nationalist Ambassador George 
Yeh has affirmed this fact and that the 
Olympic Games Committee was right in 
its decision on that basis, 

It is no wonder that a committee of 
the other body concluded, on a second 
thought, to call off hearings on this sub- 
ject. Drew Pearson with his usual per- 
ception and resourcefulness tells the 
story in his column in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, Sunday, July 
26, 1959, which, under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted, is appended 
hereafter: 

A PROBE THAT DIDN'T EXPLORE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The Senate Internal Security Committee, 
which started to investigate Communist in- 
filtration into the Olympic games, sheepishly 
dropped the whole thing last week in order 
to prevent the biggest fiasco since the late 
Senator Joe McCarthy investigated the Army. 

Chief Counsel Julian Sourwine, who sees 
the Red menace in any field that offers head- 
lines, had jumped into the middle of the 
controversy over ousting the Chinese Na- 
tionalists from the Olympics. He saw in 
this a subversive plot to substitute the 
Chinese Reds. 

Eagerly he subpenaed Avery Brundage, 
president of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, to explain why his committee kicked 
out Chaing Kai-shek's athletes. Brundage 
was rarin’ to testify last Wednesday when he 
was suddenly canceled, 
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At the last minute, Vice President Nixon’s 
former chief assistant, Bob King, persuaded 
committee members that bad publicity for 
the Olympic games would also hurt the 
winter Olympics, which are scheduled next 
February in California. King happens to be 
executive director of the Winter Olympics 
Committee. 

But the clincher was provided by Senator 
Tom HENNINGS, Democrat, of Missouri, who 
warned that Brundage's testimony would 
make the Senate look foolish. 

For here is what Brundage planned to say: 
“That the Nationalists weren't kicked out 
because of politics but because they errone- 
ously claimed to represent the Chinese 
mainland; that no less than Chinese Na- 
tlonalist Ambassador George Yeh had ac- 
knowledged the committee was right; that 
Nationalist athletes probably would be al- 
lowed to compete as Formosa's representa- 
tives, and that the Chinese Reds had been 
kicked out of the Olympics earlier for claim- 
ing to represent Formosa. 

This was hardly the deep, dark conspiracy 
Sourwine had hoped to expose. HENNINGS 
convinced Senator Tom Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, of this, and Dopp used his in- 
fluence inside the Internal Security Commit- 
tee to call off the whole probe. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of July 25, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

As adjournment nears, some major legisla- 
tive hurdles have yet to be cleared, 


HIGHWAY FUNDS 


The highway financing problem is two- 
fold: (1) How to provide the money for work 
already contracted to pay our bills; and (2) 
To analyze and permanently correct the road 
program itself, to prevent progressively in- 
creased costs resulting from improper esti- 
mates of the known problems, To pay our 
current bills, we have but two alternatives— 
To raise taxes (for example, the proposed 114- 
cent hike in gasoline taxes) or to spend 
money from the Treasury's general fund. 
Those of us who oppose any tax increase 
maintain stoutly that this is the same prob- 
lem we face throughout Government, If 
we're to make ends meet, a careful and com- 
parative analysis of all Government expendi- 
tures is called for, so that we can eliminate 
the less necessary ones. On the second point, 
revising the road program itself, it’s import- 
ant to know why cost estimates have risen 
sharply in just 2 years—from about $25 bil- 
lion to $37 billion. Some components; (1) A 
12-percent increase in construction costs: 
(2) Location of highways closer to cities and 
towns than originally planned, requiring 
more complex interchanges, additional light- 
ing, etc.; (3) Cost of relocating utility lines 
now figured 50 percent higher than earlier 
estimates; (4) Wage setting by the Federal 
Government (Davis-Bacon Act) has added 
5 to 7 percent to wage costs. Acquiring 
right-of-way has cost far more than antici- 
pated, due to the 90-10 cost-sharing setup. 
After all, 90 percent of the dollars used by 
States and localities to buy right-of-way has 
been other people’s money, 
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HOUSING 


Once again the meritorious FHA insurance 
program is being held ns a sort of hostage 
by those in Congress determined to jam 
through controversial spending plans for 
urban renewal, public housing, and the like. 
In an effort to escape disapproval of a budg- 
et- conscious administration, Congress 
lumped these programs together in an all 
or nothing package with the almost uniyer- 
sally approved FHA programs. Rebuffed by 
a Presidential veto, which specifically called 
for a scaling down of urban renewal grants 
and no new public housing authorizatior 
(over 100,000 public housing units already au- 
thorized are as yet unbuilt), leaders In Con- 
gress are presently marking time, as FHA 
runs out of insuring authority. The odds are 
that there will be a housing act of 1959, but 
as in 2 of the last 3 years, it will be a 
rush-rush no time to argue affair presented 
during the closing hours before Congress ad- 
journs. When the House last year refused 
to be stampeded in this manner, there was 
no omnibus housing bill at all, This time, 
however, the innocent hostage, FHA, would 
be out of business. 

LABOR 

There will undoubtedly be a labor “reform” 
bill of sorts, simply because few legislators 
can afford to return home without having 
voted for something in this field. Despite 
avowed labor opposition, just what “reforms” 
the Senate-passed Kennedy bill would ac- 
complish are hard to imagine, and the bill 
approved by the House committee this week 
is a decidedly weakened version of the same 
thing. Floor debate, still weeks away, will 
see several substitute bills with some back- 
bone offered. By “backbone,” I mean at least 
provisions which: (1) Safeguard workers’ 
money in union treasuries; (2) guarantee 
every man, worker or employer, his day in 
court by eliminating no man’s land gap be- 
tween Federal and State law: (3) protect 
* rank-and-file members by guaranteeing dem- 
ocratic procedures in unions and prevent re- 

against members by union officers; 
and (4) outlaw the indefensible use of sec- 
ondary boycotts and blackmail picketing. 
FOREIGN AID 


The mutual security authorization has al- 
ready passed; but we have yet to appropriate 
the money. I can imagine few Congressmen 
who could be said to be for or against for- 
eign aid, as such, Many of our military as- 
sistance programs are wholly justified, and 
that’s ‘true, too, of some ventures in the field 
of purely economic aid. In the broad ideo- 
logical struggle going on today, however, I'm 
at a loss to know why U.S, taxpayers should 
have to help finance the undertakings of 
Communist governments (as in Yugoslavia 
and Poland) and to subsidize Socialist ex- 
periments of others the world over. More- 
over, to assert that the requested amount is 
the rockbottom figure acceptable is to ig- 
nore innumerable reports by the Comptroller 
General and others who have pointed out 
appalling waste and mismanagement in the 
program. Like the housing bill described 
earlier, it comes down to how much out- 
rageous boondoggle one is willing to accept 
in order to continue other admittedly good 
programs. For one, I’m convinced the for- 
eign aid appropriation can and should be 
pruned considerably. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Another rights bill is in prospect, though 
the Commission set up by the bill passed 
2 years ago is still gathering information on 
which to proceed. The necessity for going 
any further now strikes me as entirely po- 
litical. Balked in their drive for more free- 
spending Government welfare programs, 
many of the superliberals feel they can't go 
home without a liberal record of accomplish- 
ment. The papers have been full of their 
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dissatisfaction with the majority leadership. 
They feel another rights bill is a minimum 
must. No one has yet defined or specified 
the rights we're supposed to be protecting, 
but apparently Congress is going to protect 
them more stringently. 


Limitation of Power of States To Im- 
pose Income Taxes on Certain Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I introduced today a bill to limit the 
power of the States to impose income 
taxes on income derived exclusively from 
the conduct of interstate commerce. 

Senators BysH and Keatinc have in- 
troduced an identical bill in the Senate. 
It is intended to eliminate a chaotic con- 
dition created by a recent decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court which held, by a 
6 to 2 vote, that the commerce clause of 
the Constitution of the United States 
does not prevent a State from taxing a 
foreign corporation's net income derived 
from sales within that State even 
though such transactions are exclusively 
in interstate commerce. 

The decision, handed down February 
24, 1959, in the cases of T. V. Williams 
against Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc., 
and the Northwestern States Portland 
Cement Co. against Minnesota, has 
thrown the commercial world into con- 
fusion. Businessmen are apprehensive 
that they may be forced to pay income 
taxes in every State in which they sell 
their goods. It has opened up a Pan- 
dora’s box of difficulties and harassment 
for all businesses, especially the smaller 
ones. It will take lengthy study to de- 
termine its full implications. There can 
be little doubt, however, as to the seri- 
ous implications which the decision 
holds for firms engaged in interstate 
commerce who now, in each State to 
which they ship goods, find themselves 
open to possible liability for income tax 
levied by that State on profits derived 
from sales attributable in some fashion 
to that State. Hitherto, such firms had 
come to expect that such profits were 
not taxable by a State unless the firm 
was engaged in intrastate business or 
otherwise legally domiciled therein. 
Also, there is the very serious possibility 
of double taxation of profits from the 
same transactions. 

In the application of the Supreme 
Court decision we find that the mere 
fact that a company sends a salesman 
into a particular State for the solicita- 
tion of business may subject that com- 
pany to income taxes by that State. 

My bill is designed to provide at least 
a partial remedy. It is not a total solu- 
tion to the problem but it will, if en- 
acted, afford relief to those companies 
engaged in interstate commerce whose 
only activity in other States is sales 
solicitation and where no stock of goods, 
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plant, office, warehouse, or other place of 
business is maintained therein. 

I feel that the bill is of sufficient urg- 
ency that the House make a special ef- 
fort to bring it to a vote in this session 
of Congress. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, no 
State, or political subdivision thereof, shall 
have the power to impose a net income tax 
on income derived by a person exclusively 
from the conduct of interstate commerce, 
solely by reason of the solicitation of orders 
in the State by such person, or by an agent 
or employee of such person, if such person 
maintains no stock of goods, plant, office, 
warehouse, or other place of business with- 
in the State. 


Legalized Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include.as part of my re- 
marks a copy of a letter which the 
Teamsters Union has sent to Chicago 
trucking companies announcing the 
Start of organizational picketing. 

The letter demonstrates more graphi- 
cally than any explanation how legalized 
blackmail is employed by the Teamsters 
to extend their empire. 

It should be noted how carefully the 
letter is phrased to stay within the limits 
of the law. There is nothing in it which 
would lay the Teamsters open to any 
legal difficulty under present statutes. 

Yet, read in its entirety, the Team- 
sters’ letter say to the employer: 

Either you get your employees to join our 
union, or we promptly put you out of 
business. 


It does not matter whether the com- 
pany's employees desire another union, 
or in fact, whether they desire no union 
at all. Under present law as it is used 
by the Teamsters, those employees will 
join the Teamsters or they will be out 
of a job. 

Notice the stress placed by the Team- 
sters on the fact that the purpose of the 
picketing is solely educational “to call to 
the attention of union members and 
supporters of organized labor that your 
office and clerical workers” are not mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union. Yet, note, 
too, the threat of the economic detri- 
ment” which the employer will sustain 
as the result of the withholding of pa- 
tronage from his concern by union mem- 
bers and sympathizers. 

How will this economic pressure be 
applied? Simply by throwing up # 
stranger picket line around the com- 
pany’s place of business, which union 
members will not cross, ending the com- 
pany's operations. 

The employer has little choice. He 
will either act as a recruiter for the 
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Teamsters Union, persuading his em- 
Dloyees to sign as members, or his com- 
Pany will go out of business. 
e employees have little choice. 
Either they sign up with the Teamsters 
or they lose their jobs. 
There is little wonder that. James 
ffa and his Teamsters are fighting 
tooth and nail against any restriction 
on blackmail picketing, or on any of the 
Other practices, such as hot cargo 

Uses and secondary boycotts, which 
form the very basis for the corrupt 
Power they wield without regard for the 
Public interest. 

I do not think the American people 
long stand for the deprivation of 
basic freedoms at the hands of any 

pulous organization, labor union 
Or otherwise. It is time the Congress 
Woke up to that fact. 
The letter follows: 
Lerren Prom TEAMSTERS LOCAL 710 ro 
CHICAGO TRUCKING COMPANTES 


Local 710, IB.T., has decided to embark 
Upon a campaign to organize your office and 
cal employees. To induce your employ- 
des to join this union, we shall begin to 
Picket your establishment on or about the 
llth of May 1959. We assure you that the 
Picketing will be entirely peaceful. We have 
cted our pickets not to threaten, in- 
timidate or coerce anyone. If there is any 
Violation of those instructions, please advise 
Us and we shall see to it that corrective 
@ction is taken immediately. 
“re Wish to make it clear to you that local 
0 does not at this time represent and of 
noe we do not claim to represent, a major- 
ty of your office and clerical employees. 
710 does not ask you to it as 
exclusive bargaining representative for your 
kanblopees or, indeed, ask you to recognize it 
Pi any purpose at this time. The purpose 
Our picketing is solely to call to the atten- 
ot union members and supporters of 
labor that your office and clerical 
employees are not members of local 710. 
We hope that the demonstration of sup- 
Of local 710 in its efforts to organize, 
this picketing will produce, will per- 
our è your employees to become members of 
Soin union. When they do, they will 
cs the thousands of other employees who 
Brot diated with the great International 
mie o erhood of Teamsters. In engaging in 
Picketing campaign, we are speaking for 
— of our organization who are 
dunt loyed in businesses like yours and who 
the brunt of the unfair competition of 
Unorganized employees. 

Point we must emphasize, we are not 
this any demand upon your company at 
ien eee to agree to or execute any contract 
ees, our union covering any of your employ- 
mites der the law your company is per- 

to and bargain with our 

Union only after a majority of your 
Nees have authorized the union to rep- 
t them. Therefore, even if your com- 

Y should now or hereafter offer to recog- 
galning, union or enter into collective bar- 
an With us our unlon would refuse such 
until er and we would continue to refuse 
to , ur employees lawfully authorize us 
dea Present them. Should your employees 
Member Join our union, they may apply for 
South aoup at the office of local 710, 4217 
of the Street, Chicago, Hl., or ask one 

Pickets for a membership application 
him, wich they can fill out and return to 
from „When we have received applications 
conta, Majority of your employees, we will 

You your company further. 
right und also understand that it is your 
States er the Constitution ot the United 
and under the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Act to advise your employees of the 
economic detriment which you and they will 
sustain as a result of the withholding of 
patronage from your concern by union mem- 
bers and pathizers as long as they 
remain nonmembers of our union, 

You may, in the exercise of your lawful 
rights, explain those detriments to your em- 
ployees and urge them to apply for mem- 
bership in the union and thereby acquire 
for themselves and for your company the 
goodwill of our union and its friends. You 
may not, and we are sure that you will not, 
threaten to take economic reprisal against 
your employees, or grant them benefits, to 
coerce their choice in this matter. However, 
we feel sure that if your employees, who 
have been carefully taught to look to you for 
leadership on matters affecting their em- 
ployment, are conyinced that it is your sin- 
cere desire that they join the union, they will 
quickly realize that acquisition of union 
membership at the earliest opportunity is in 
their best interest. 

Yours very truly, 
Local UNION No. 710, 
Joun T. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


H. R. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks there has been a good deal 
of debate and discussion relative to H.R. 
3 as passed by the House on June 24, 
1959. During this debate reference was 
made to the rural electrification pro- 
gram and some discussion took place 
relative to a letter from Clyde T. Ellis 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association of June 16, 1959. This 
letter recommended that H.R. 3 be re- 
jected by the Congress of the United 
States. As a followup of this discus- 
sion, I received on July 22, 1959, a let- 
ter from the White River Electric Co- 
operative in Branson, Mo., from which 
I quote the following: 

Because of your recent direct association 
with rural electrification cooperatives of the 
United States, plus your interest over the 
entire life of the rural electric program, we 
address this correspondence and enclose an 
excerpt from the minutes of our regular 
board of directors meeting, July 16, 1959. 

The board and I ask that you endeavor 
to get a copy of the excerpt into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


In view of this request, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I ask that the 
following resolution be included in the 
RECORD. 

EXCERPT FROM MINUTES OF REGULAR MEETING 
OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, WHITE RIVER VAL- 
LEY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., BRANSON, 
Mo., JuLY 16, 1959 
Whereas we unanimously agree that rules 

of interpretation governing questions of the 

effect of acts of Congress on State laws 
should be established; 

Whereas, as we understand H.R, 3, which 
Was passed by the House, June 24, 1959, by a 
vote of 225 to 192, will establish such rules 
if enacted into law; 
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Whereas we believe in the following as 
basic relative to labor laws: 

1. State jurisdiction if not preempted by 
the Federal Government. 

2. Bill of rights for union members them- 
selves. 

3. Picketing, designed to force or coerce 
employees into unions against their will, 
should be regulated. 

Now therefore, we, the board of directors 
of the White River Valley Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., do hereby 

Resolve, That in the best interest of our 
approximately 30,000 electric consumers, re- 
quest and urge that our U.S. Senators con- 
cur with the House action on H.R. 3 and 
hasten the day when such bill will become a 
law on our Federal statutes. We unani- 
mously feel that this is in the best interest 
of our members and the general welfare of 
the citizens of the great State of Missouri. 

We strongly disassociate ourselves from 
the opinion voiced against the bill by Mr. 
Clyde Ellis, general manager of NRECA as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We 
further urge that the members of the Mis- 
souri congressional delegation disregard the 
statement against the bill for the reason 
that this entire matter had not been con- 
sidered by the membership of NRECA before 
Mr, Ellis voiced his opinion. 

Furthermore, we feel that such an expres- 
sion by him without our knowledge and 
approval is not in the best interests of the 
rural electrification program. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of July 18, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


A PREVIEW OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


H.R. 4700, the Forand bill, would again 
increase social security taxes (already sched- 
uled to double during next 10 years) and 
extend hospitalization, nursing-home care, 
and surgical service to recipients of social 
security benefits. The prospect of socialized 
medicine is no less controversial now than 
before. Many arguments have been pre- 
sented for and against. I find little to com- 
mend compulsory health insurance and much 
that condemns it. Therefore, I shall pre- 
sent the arguments of witnesses against the 
Forand bill, which, in total, comprise an 
overwhelming body of material to discredit 
such compulsory health insurance, even 
though any one or a combination of these 
arguments themselves could be eliminated 
from consideration, according to each indi- 
vidual’s judgment, 

Constructively, there are far more sensible 
alternatives, some now in effect, to provide 
medical care for the aged. These include the 
rapid growth of progressively better volun- 
tary health insurance plans. The present 
State and local public assistance programs 
already provide free care for those unable 
to pay. Those on State welfare rolls and 
the “medically indigent,” while a commu- 
nity problem, hardly justify a vast com- 
pulsory insurance program covering all of 
those over 65 on OASI. Of the 15 million 
people over 65 today, 6 million are excluded 
under this bill, since they are not eligible 
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for social security; 9 million others are 
already covered under voluntary medical pro- 
grams. This leaves about 3 million indi- 
viduals who might benefit from H.R. 4700. 
True, new and better insurance plans need 
to be developed, not nullified and killed by 
Federal compulsory insurance, alongside 
which no private plan could survive. Better 
medical care is more certain to result from 
the normal incentives of free society than 
Government regimentation and compulsion. 

Spectfic criticisms include: 

1. Compulsory Federal insurance will Kill 
voluntary insurance programs, an irreversi- 
ble step. 

2. The Forand bill does not cover those 
who need medical help, but only those over 
65 now covered by OASI. 

3. The cost of this program is not known, 
though estimated to be between $1.126 and 
$2.3 billion per year at the outset, then going 


up. 

4. As the HEW report states, The existence 
of a problem does not necessarily indicate 
that REL by the Federal Government is 
desirable.” ; 

5. Those now over 65 immediately will re- 
ceive medical care free, without any contri- 
bution, the cost charged to wage earners of 
the future. 

6. Since no needs test is included, those 
not wanting this Federal insurance will be 
forced to accept it and pay for it. 

7. Health problems of the aged are varied, 
while this plan would provide for but a few 
of them. 

8. The Forand bill is a “foot in the door,” 
its expansion necessarily will follow, only 
because of its own inequities; the age re- 
quirement will be removed; all those cov- 
ered by OASI will be included; and finally 
all citizens, for complete socialization of 
medicine. 

9. The alleged free choice of the Forand 
bill is a misnomer: (a) There is no choice 
whether or not you want this compulsory 
health insurance or whether you pay, and 
(b) there is no freedom of selection of 
doctors, hospital and nursing facilities, only 
a choice of those presented to you. This 
is not a free choice. 

10. If medicine is socialized then other 
services and industries will be socialized. 

11. There is no “right” to have free medi- 
cal care, food, clothing or other necessities 
(unless the voters so choose). 

12. Medical and hospital care is now avall- 
able to those who need it and cannot af- 
ford to pay. 

13. The story of Federal control and regi- 
mentation is this—Federal administration, 
certification of doctors, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, fixing of fees and costs, promul- 
gation of regulations, and enforcement with 
fines and jail sentences. These total so- 
clalized medicine without recourse. 

14. The search for better insurance plans 
and medical care will also be discouraged 
by Federal regimentation. 

15. Diagnostic service, internal medicine 
and other forms of medical aid are not cov- 
ered by the Forand bill, thereby creating 
an inequity. 

16. Where health facilities and services are 
provided free of cost, a tendency can be ex- 
pected toward excessive utilization resulting 
in overcrowded facilities, malingering and 
indigency, the normal human reactions (the 
end result ? poorer medical care), Brit- 
ain’s socialized medicine can teach us the 
lessons we need to know about the unhappy 
effects of socialized medicine on all the 
people, lessening the quality of medical care. 
Let us benefit from their experience. 

17. A Government program normally fol- 
lows this pattern: The cost is underestimated 
and the Government overcommits itself in 
extending service. 

18. No Government program is justified 
until the voluntary plans have been found 
inadequate, 
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19. No Federal legislation should be forth- 
coming until the findings of the White House 
Conference on Aging in 1961 are known and 
studied. 

20. And many others. The great overrid- 
ing danger in the consideration of a com- 
pulsory Federal program is always the same. 
Does the recognition of a “need”, in this 
case that sick people need medical, imme- 
diately presuppose a Federal solution. Isus- 
pect that politicians are afraid that “being 
against the proposed Federal legislation" will 
be confused in the voters’ minds with “being 
against the need itself”, in this case help- 
ing the aged getting medical care. 


Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to submit herewith the third and fourth 
in a series of articles written by the 
editor of the Peoria Journal Star upon 
his return from a recent trip to Russia. 

REDDISH Ham, Green Eyes: THAT'S 
SVETLANA 

(Editor's Note—Charles L. Dancey, editor 
of the Journal Star, returned recently from 
a month's tour of the Soviet Union and at 
present is attending a National Strategy 
Seminar in Washington, D.C. Because of 
heavy censorship restrictions, Dancey made 


no effort to send dispatches from Russia. _ 


His daily articles, however, will be carried 
under dateline of the areas he visited.) 


(By Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
- Star) 

Opessa—As of now, I am stuck with a 
guide-interpreter as forecast—a girl in her 
twenties, Muscovite, not Ukrainian, with red- 
dish hair, green eyes, a very pretty face, and 
an accent like Gregory Ratoff. 

Her name is Svetlana. 

She showed me around town, most of the 
time riding in a car driven by a rugged Ward 
Bond type who solemnly minds his own 
business. This sort of thing isolates a per- 
son pretty well. 

All I saw was the beautiful opera house 
(prerevolution) with its many statues of 
the Greek muses. The Germans stabled 
their horses in this magnificent building 
when they took Odessa. The city hall also 
has two huge Greek statues on either wing. 
This is a far cry from the appearance one 
associates with Soviet cities—and the big- 
gest statue in the biggest square is not 
Stalin or Lenin but of the poet Pushkin. 

Odessa gets its name from an ancient 
Greek city on or near the site of the pres- 
ent city. In fact, the Russian spelling of 
the name and pronunciation is almost iden- 
tical with the title of Homer's classic Odys- 
sey. 

The Greek theme has been maintained 
throughout, although my guide seems to 
have no knowledge of the city’s heritage or 
even of the Greeks themselves. 

Visiting a sanitarium I saw my friend of 
the plane trip sitting on a bench. When 
we had parted at the airport he had shaken 
my hand in both of his and presented me 
with his one-way mirror sunglasses, I went 
up and shook hands with him, but he 
seemed as stiff and formal today as he had 
been demonstrative before. 

Svetlana seemed upset by this meeting 
until I explained that we had sat together 
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on the plane. She refused to interpret my 
first question to him which I made in Eng- 
lish in her presence, while she fired ques- 
tions at me, And she cut the whole thing 
short preemptorily. 

She sald as we walked away, following her 
rapid-fire exchange with the man in Rus- 
sian which I couldn't begin to follow, that 
he was being rested In Odessa and would be 
there for about a month. 

He was just sitting on a bench, fully 
clothed, doing nothing. It did not look like 
a very exciting vacation by our standards, 
but maybe it is sensible. I must say, how- 
ever, that he looked plain bored to me. 

In the evening, I was permitted to go 
to the summer theater alone * * * but they 
obtained the ticket for me in advance, com- 
plete with row and seat number. It was the 
Don Cossacks in an open theater in a park 
not unlike the St. Louis municipal theater 
setup. 

The Cossacks were, of course, terrific, es- 
pecially the dancing—and I was front row 
center for about $1.70 in our money. 

At intermission, a man walked straight 
up to me in the crowd again and said, “You 
speak English.” (I hadn't said a word.) 
He said that he was a writer and a trans- 
ese of books, He spoke excellent Eng- 

He said he is now translating Rousseaus 
works into Russian for the first time. 
asked how many languages he speaks. 

i He said French, English, German, and Rus- 
sian. 

“What is your native language?” I asked. 
(He didn't sound like Gregory Ratoff.) 

He replied: “They say that a Jew has no 
native language.” 

He smiled when he said it, but the smile 
only exposed the open wound more clearly: 

I wonder what else they say. 


BALLPOINT PEN BEAUTIFUL TO YounG RUSSIAN 


(By Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
Star) 

Oprssa.—_ Svetlana and I took the boat to 
Fontana Beach and passed Arcadia Beach 
on the way. I halfway expected the next 
one to be called Al Fresco Beach.” 

En route, I told her I met an English- 
speaking man at the theater. 

“Oh,” she sald. “And did he walk back 
to the hotel with you?" 

(He did walk back to within a half block 
of the hotel at about midnight the night 
Parore saa Svetlana and I had met about 

a.m.) 

On the boat, Svetlana broke out in goose- 
pimples from the cool breeze and went uP 
to the bow to sit in the sun. I stayed on 
the stern. Three teen-age crewmen im- 
mediately came up to me. 

They knew a little—very little—English- 
We talked. I talked in Russian when I knew 
the right words and trying English words 
when I didn't, They talked in English when 
they knew the right words, and tried Rus- 
sian when they didn't. 

They asked about Loule Armstrong, Benny 

and Van Cliburn, and wonder- 
ing if “rock n roll” is still very “bolshol 
(big) In America. 

They asked about TV and said they have 
a station in Odessa but it is experimental 
but assured me there are two stations in 
Moscow. 

I told them we have an Odessa, Tex.—als? 
a Moscow in the United States. And that 
I live in Pekin—‘nyet kitai" (China). They 
laughed loudly at the thought of a Pekin, 
USA. 

I told them about our vending machines, 
showing them a U.S. dime, and telling them 
what could be bought with it automatically- 

I wanted to give them a ballpoint pen 
but they wouldn't take it. Finally, I` got 
them to “match” coins, and awarded the 
“winner” the pen. 
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* | Ho Just sat looking at it and kept repeating: 
Eta kraseevee, kraseevee.”' (It is beautiful, 
beautiful.) 
Svetlana returned and the boys melted 
away, one of them giving me the wink as 
he turned into the wheelhouse. A moment 
later the public address system tuned up 
and out blared, “St. Louis Blues.” 

We arrived at the beach and found it 
Crowded—although as usual more sunning 
than swimming. Svetlana asked if women 
are tat“ in America, I told her it is fash- 
lonable to be slender. (There was a real 

f trust on the beach.) She sniffed and 
Said: “It is fashionable to be slender here 
too.” (She is slender.) 

On the way back from the beach she 
asked about my house, and was stunned 
When I said it has seven rooms, I explained 
that is is an old house, but this meant 
little to her. I said a lot of people actually 
buld their own homes. 

But not the rich,” she said. “The rich 
have them built for them by the poor.” 

I told her nobody can get anything built 
for them unless he pays these poor people” 
Mere than 30 rubles an hour. 

I told her that 100.000 people pay 5 rubles 
a week for our gazyeta“ (newspaper) in an 
area of about 400,000 people, 

“Almost every family?” she said—still 
looking for those masses of poor people 
When by Russian standards we are all rich. 

After repeated demands by me, we finally 
Went to the stores. I badly wanted to buy 
Something for a friend whose family came 
from Odessa originally—and I wanted a 
saming suit to take a dip in the Black 


I found that she had good reason to re- 
sist, The stores were dingier and the mer- 
Chandise cheesler than of any store in Peoria 
at any time in my memory—and there were 

: e ing suits, or much of anything 


Then she wanted to go to a movie—a 
good one was playing—so we went. 
There were wooden chairs in a large room, 
and u H an film was shown sbout an 
evil boss who tempted the poor working girl 
With a new dress so that she abandoned her 
— unemployed lover for the capitalistic 


= The one love scene in this film would make 
rigitte Bardot look lke a Sunday school 
teacher, 

I learned Svetlana had seen it three times 
and thought it was fabulous, This is ap- 
Palling, 

Obviously these people can't even imagine 

t America is like. 


Achievement Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


8 Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Peaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
8 inserted in the Appendix of the 
ECORD a speech delivered by Herbert S. 
as Wards, a young man who participated 
my delegate from Colorado in the Jun- 
res c ber of Commerce National 
N and was successful. This speech 
‘en given at the banquet and Mr. Ed- 
baka received the high honor for pre- 
ting the outstanding speech. The 

Speech is as follows: 
Pb this age of unrest and uncertainty, se- 
ty is foremost in almost everyone's mind. 
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I believe we have placed too much emphasis 
on the material aspects of life, security be- 
ing one of these. It seems to me that my 
true security is not tangible. Material se- 
curity is always in danger from fire, flood, 
decay, and all other means of destruction. 
Thus, I think a person who depends for his 
security on material bases such as wealth 
or physical strength has no true security, for 
he has only temporal resources to cope with 
loss, defeat, and disaster. Lasting security 
cannot be guaranteed. If material and 
physical security are so important, what 
would happen if one should lose them? 
After all, is a guaranteed, secure future 
really as safe and important as so many 
think? Prison inmates have complete eco- 
nomic security. 

One's self-reliance will be built up only 
by forcing himself to take the initiative and 
become a nonconformist in the sense of 
standing by what you believe in the face of 
criticism. Today's desires to belong to a 
group and to follow the crowd certainly 
relieve a person of self-reliance and the need 
for intiative. Many people place themselves 
in a clique for security, only to find them- 
selves lost in the group. A person who balks 
at following the crowd or questions its au- 
thority, may find himself on the outside, 
looking in. A group can take away security 
Just as fast as it can give it. A person who 
has depended upon a group for all his se- 
curity, and has either been rejected or be- 
come separated from his group is certainly 
without any means of self-assurance. To 
belong to a group may give one temporary 
security, but to become detached may re- 
sult in permanent insecurity and disap- 
pointment, Where, then does true security 
lie, and how can one find it? 

I believe that my true security is in the 
realm of the mental and spiritual phases of 
life. ‘True security is not attained except 
when one relies on himself and his own re- 
sources of character and the Spirit for his 
future. We can build up our resources if 
we can develop self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence in ourselves and our work. Self-re- 
liance, in turn, may be developed by relying 
upon our own initiative. Progress is made 
because of insecurity. Complete material 
security may discourage initiative and self- 
reliance. Therefore, I believe that if one's 
true security is placed in self-reliance, initia- 
tive and resourcefulness, he has a lasting 
security which will assist him in overcoming 
or effectively dealing with adverse circum- 
stances whenever they arise, My true secu- 
rity, then, is not to be found outside myself 
in the temporal things of life, human or 
otherwise, but can be built up only within 
myself. 


On the Square—With P. Wendell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave granted me to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am inserting a 
column, “On the Square—With P. Wen- 
dell,” carried in the July 9, 1959, issue 
of the Newark (Ohio) Advocate, a fine 
newspaper published in my 17th Ohio 
Congressional District. 

I understand that Paul Reed, editor of 
the Advocate, writes this column, In 
any case, I congratulate the author for 
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his penetrating insight into public busi- 
ness and affairs. 

As you and I know, Mr. Speaker, we 
in Congress receive many, Many com- 
munications from many fine individuals, 
Unfortunately, in many instances, some 
people are not informed on public issues, 
and indeed, they realize their paucity of 
knowledge and their lack of qualification 
to render sound judgment on pressing 
public questions. I do not dispute any- 
one's right to have an opinion, however 
erroneous it may be, but I believe that 
we should encourage the dissemination 
of information by people who are m a 
position to get facts, and then haye the 
background of knowledge needed to in- 
terpret the significance of those facts. 

It is heartening to me to see the au- 
thor of this column showing such dis- 
crimination and taste in the use of his 
words and his views. It is plain that he 
has put a finger on many sensitive, and 
oft-overlooked, spots in our public pic- 
ture. I commend this column to the 
considering of my colleagues. The ma- 
terial follows: G 


[From the Newark (Ohio) Advocate, July 9, 
1959] 


ON THE San Wr P. WENDELL 


Harvesttime is here again, the season of the 
year when the good earth yields its rich 
bounties. 

Grain fields that spread acroes the country- 
side like seas of restless gold are now being 
shorn into stubble. 

And corn that stood knee high by the 
Fourth of July is gaining bold stature soon 
to burst into heavy silken ear. 

By strange circumstance typical of the 
times, bumper crops will contribute little 
toward checking the spiral of prices. 

The farmer's profits will show scant in- 
crease and the cost to the consumer to 
spread a bountiful board will not be reduced. 

Riding the crest of prosperity, the Ameri- 
can people will continue to eat high off 
the hog but they will pay a fancy price for 
the experience. 

Another bumper harvest will Inevitably 
aggravate a vexing situation pouring new 
streams of surplus crops into costly stor- 


age. 

The taxpayer will catch the full impact of 
a farm aid program that adds billions to the 
Nation’s tax burden and strikes a heavy 
blow against every private purse. 

Price supports show little evidence of help- 
ing the small farnrer, rather, a ma 
gift to the large-scale operator who needs 
little help. 

It is difficult to explain the towering sur- 
pluses, bought and stored at fantastic cost 
to the taxpayer and impoverished segments 
of society going hunrgy. 

The Nation's crop surplus is one of the 
major reasons why taxes are soaring sky- 
ward and only a comparative few reap the 
benefits. 

Foreign aid is another festering thorn 
channeling” billions overseas to rebuild 
foreign countries into a strong competitive 
position on the world market. 

Restored by American taxpayers’ dollars 
these nations are now threatening the eco- 
nomic survival of a benevolent people who 
succored them in their postwar distress, 

A tax-burdened citizenry takes a dim view 
of the new taxes that will be imposed be- 
fore Congress and the Ohio Legislature ad- 
journ. 

The President loudly decries the profligate 
spending of the current Congress and he 
threatens to veto extravagant measures. 

Yet the President and his staff cost the 
taxpayer more than $5 million a year— 
eight times the amount spent in 1938, 
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His Democratic predecessors were de- 
nounced for using the presidential yacht 
Williamsburg, yet little is sald about the 
President's luxury airliners. 

The White House has at its diposal a fleet 
of planes, helicopters, cabin cruisers, and 
limousines at a fabulous upkeep cost. 

Crushed by taxes, the public has a right 
to cry out for economy and an exemplary 
place to start would be the White House 
itself. 


Centennial Year Opens for the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival in Ashland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gon Shakespearean Festival's company 
opens its 19th annual season today, July 
28, in Ashland. 

The four plays in 4 days schedule of 
the famed company offers playgoers 
“Twelfth Night,” “King John,” Measure 
for Measure,” and “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” There is also this year an Eliza- 
bethan-style production prepared espe- 
cially in honor of Oregon's centennial 
year. It is “The Masque of the New 
World.” 

Many people deserve credit for this 
continuing festival, first of its kind in 
the United States. This year the plays 
will be given in a new home made pos- 
sible by loyal supporters who financed 
construction of the theater, which is 
like that used by William Shakespeare. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 20, 1959, 
Portland. (Oreg.) Journal, “Ashland 
Geared for Shakespearean Fete“: 

ASHLAND GEARED FOR SHAKESPEAREAN FETE 
“All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages.” 

These magic words won't be heard when 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival's com- 
pany opens lts. 19th annual season on July 

28 in Ashland, but they will be borne out 
by many of the actors and actresses who will 
eppear in “Twelfth Night,” “King John,” 
“Measure for Measure,” ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” and “The Masque of the New World,” 
an Elizabethan-style production prepared 
ezpecially in honor of Oregon's centennial. 

Rehearsals are well underway for the four 
dramas and the masque, with several men 
and women returning who have charmed 
audiences in the past by portraying Shake- 
speare’s characters in keeping with the tra- 
ditions of the stage of his time. From audi- 
tions held in June, Angus L. Bowmer, the 
theater's founder and producing director, 
has selected casts which should make this 
season one of the best. 

In addition, the plays will be staged for 
the first time on the new Elizabethan stage. 
The structure, financed by donations from 
the theater’s international patronage, has 
been completed. It replaces a building 
which was condemned several years ago as a 
firetrap. 

Since 1935, its first year, the festival's 
tame has grown until it now bears an inter- 
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national reputation for the excellence of its 
productions. Those who enact some of the 
“seven ages of man“ deem it a privilege and 
an honor to be selected for one or more 
parts. And it speaks well for the manage- 
ment that many players are eager to return 
year after year. 

In these days of filmed entertainment one 
finds welcome relief in watching living men 
and women bring to life the characters 
which the greatest of all playwrights used to 
mirror human emotions. We wish all suc- 
cess to those who make their exits and their 
entrances in Ashland's 19th annual revival 
of the bard's works. 


Bank for Rural Electric Co-Ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
porting Secretary Benson’s proposal to 
establish an REA Bank, Earl W. McMunn 
in the June 20, 1959, edition of the Ohio 
Farmer commented succinctly and sen- 
sibly on the absurdity of our Govern- 
ment lending money to going organiza- 
tions at lower rates of interest than the 
Government itself has to pay in order 
to borrow the money in the first place: 

BANK ror RURAL ELECTRIC Co-Ops 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson's recent 
proposal that REA systems have their own 
bank makes a lot of sense. In making the 
proposal, the Secretary pointed out that 
REA and the rural electric cooperatives have 
now come of age. They are strong enough 
and mature enough to begin to stand more 
on their own feet. The facts seem to indi- 
cate that the Secretary is right. 

What Secretary Benson proposes is a 
permanent financing plan for REA with less 
dependence upon direct Government loans. 
He'd like to see Congress set up a lending 
institution much like the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Directors would be nominated 
by rural electric and rural telephone bor- 
rowers. 

The idea is that it was perfectly proper 
for the Government to make low-cost loans 
to start REA co-ops. But, after they're 
started and have built up equity, they 
should go out in the money market and 
pay the going rate of interest, the same as 
any other business. Farm credit followed 
that path. And, they've been successful. 
In fact, as Secretary Benson points out: 
The farmer members and their cooperative 
service organizations now borrow nearly $3.5 
billion annually from their own farm credit 
institutions. That's almost as much every 
year as the whole 24-year total of REA loans, 

Of course, the proposed REA Bank would 
gradually cut down on the supply of money 
which rural electric co-ops are now able 
to get from the Government at 2 percent 
interest. That rate has been continued even 
though the Government is now forced to 
pay a much bigger rate to get the money 
which it loans, 

But, the records show that many rural 
electric co-ops can now well afford to pay 
the going rate for money. One indication 
is the fact that the net worth of REA electric 
borrowers has more than doubled in the 


past 6 years. 


Of course it would block one avenue to 
easy money which many rural electric co-ops 
are now enjoying. That's the practice of 
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continuing to borrow Government moncy for 
2 percent and then accumulating surpluses 
to invest in other securities which pay a 
much higher rate of interest. Rural electric 
co-ops already have millions inyested this 
way. Who wants to quit when you have @ 
good thing going for you? 

But, the fact remains that the REA pro- 
gram has accomplished great good. Almost 
all the farms in America are now electrified. 
The big future need will be for loans to meet 
increasing load demands. Half the power 
sales of REA borrowers is now to nonfarm 
consumers. New nonfarm consumers now 
outnumber farm consumers 3 to 1. These 
facts make it even more difficult to justify 
complete dependence upon cheap Govern- 
ment loans as aid to farmers who can’t afford 
to pay the cost. 

The Farm Credit Administration and the 
Rural Electrification Administration are 
about the same age. Both have been in ex- 
istence about a quarter of a century. During 
that period the Farm Credit Administration 
has almost completely removed itself from 
dependence upon Government financing. 
There is plenty of evidence that REA is well 
able to make a start in the same direction. 

Secretary Benson says it well when he 
declares: “I consider it politically, econom- 
ically and morally wrong for successful or- 
ganizations like REA borrowers, with sizable 
reserves and increasing revenues, to keep 
dipping into the Federal Treasury at the tax- 
payers’ expense to the tune of millions of 
dollars per year for interest payments alone.” 
If we believe in ‘honesty and integrity in 
government, we can't quarrel with this posi- 
tion, can we? 


Poison in Your Water—No. 146 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an article appearing in the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram of May 31, 1959, 
entitled The War on Pollution.” 

From the Worcester (Mass,) Telegram, 

May 31, 1959] 
THE War ON POLLUTION 


There are 18 miles of bathing beaches in 
the New York City area. And Robert Moses 
says that pollution has created a dangerous 
situation for bathers on most of them. The 
Moses warning has prodded the city's coni- 
missioner of public works to call for a 
doubling of the sewer rental charge to raise 
funds to fight the pollution menace. Mayor 
Wagner has already established a Committee 
on the Elimination of Sources of Marginal 
Pollution. 

The New York City area has plenty of com- 
pany when it comes to water pollution—and 
the problem is one of serious concern to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Indeed, the Fed- 
eral Government says there are 22,000 major 
sources of water pollution in the Nation, 
one-half of which are municipal sewer out- 
lets, and one-half from private waste out- 
lets. Streams and rivers are already 50 
widely polluted, says this service, that they 
simply can no longer take the load of 
pollution we are putting on them. 

Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, commandant of 
the First Naval District, raised the question 
of water pollution by cities last year when 
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the Nary was criticized for contributing to 
the situation. “Don’t most cities dump their 
Sewage into the ocean?” he asked. Unfortu- 
Rately, many of them do, and that includes 
ton which daily releases thousands of 
Ballons of raw sewage into the ocean from 
its pumping station at Columbus Point. 
New York's beaches, familiar to millions, 
are priceless assets for health and recrea- 
tional purposes. Moses has long been in- 
terested in cleaning them up, and those 
‘Who enjoy the beaches are all for that. But, 
Meanwhile, Boston, and the rest of the coun- 
must tackle the problem boldly and 
800n. The fight against pollution is a na- 
tlonwide one. 


Nix on Dixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following four fine let- 
ters which have been written to the 
Washington Post and Times Herald by 
readers commenting on a vituperative 
column by “humorist” George Dixon 
a column which launched a bitter, appar- 
1 personal attack against my col- 
fague, the distinguished and widely re- 
SPected senior Senator from Oregon, 
WAYNE Morse: 

[July 28, 1959] 
Mr. Monrss’s LIBERALISM 

I like to write letters to the Washington 

about issues, not about columnists, but 
Mo e Dixon's incredible attack on WAYNE 
RSE ought not go unanswered, 

Di ybe someone should recall for Mr. 
Tt xon a scene in the Senate last summer: 
P Was around 4 am., Sunday, August 24. 
bo dare a small band of Senators, sparked 

Y Wayne Morse, had been waging a lone- 
rar battle to stop the passage of a whole 

t of anti-Supreme Court bilis, 

a The uphin fight appeared to be won until 

Majority of the Senate conferees caved in 

accepted a bill to reverse the Supreme 
8 Mallory decision (the Mallory de- 
f m 


Prevents the use in evidence of con- 
unla ms obtained while Federal officers are 
8 delaying ents). 

ot Gar Senator, bone tired after a full session 
the foo pden and a week's battle fighting off 
be b ttacks on the Supreme Court, longed to 
ome like most everyone else. But there 

F One more job to be done early that Sun- 
in def and that was to hold the Hne 
Princi ense of the Court and the Mallory 
— His desk was piled high with law 
he 9 Periodicals and draft speeches and 
the py, 7ePared to risk his health to see that 
a ory principle should not be lost 


ann Senator, of course, was WAYNE 
7e ea No columnist should be permitted 
á “hose an kind of devotion to liberalism 
g pÀ 
Whistle bi korona without having the 
When 20m Owes Warne Morse an apology; 
— ene is man enough to give it remains 
w — Jos xy L. Ravn, Jr. 
5 — [July 28, 1959] 
Pating aye years of observing and partici- 
becons the political scere, I think I've 
© rather thickskinned about the 
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verbal and written give-and-take that has 
become the American custom, Dixon 
practices the art of plain talk with usually 
commendable and refreshing down-to-earth- 
ness. 

But his recent column about WAYNE 
Morse is completely inexcusable. It violates 
every standard of kindness, falrness and just 
plain good taste that should guide any- 
body—not excluding political writers, 

Dixon writes that “most true liberals are 
embarrassed to be seen talking to Morse.” 
I'm not quite sure what a true liberal is 
these days, but I want to assure Dixon that 
Im quite proud to be seen talking to 
Wayne Morse. We don't always agree when 
we talk, but it is always a stimulating and 
satisfying talk. 

HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO. 
WASHINGTON. 
[July 25, 1959] 
Mr. Drxon's Dic 


Having often found George Dixon’s column 
highly amusing, I was more than shocked to 
read the anything-but-amusing attack on 
Senator WAYNE Morse in Mr. Dixon's column 
of July 20. This was as intemperate and un- 
warranted an attack as one may ever find in 
a responsible newspaper. Mr. Dixon must 
have written it in an unrestrained heat of 
anger. 

We who live in a democracy are often dis- 
tressed by comments of responsible citizens 
to the effect that they would never engage 
in political activity and would not even think 
of seeking to be elected to public office. If 
there are readers of Mr. Dixon's column who 
have any leanings whatsoever in this direc- 
tion, the attack on Senator Morse would cer- 
tainly discourage them completely. 

Everyone in public life should properly be 
exposed to thorough scrutiny and should 
expect criticism. However, the bounds of 
propriety were certainly exceeded by Mr. 
Dixon and this kind of attack truly under- 
mines the dignity and stature of all Senators, 

As far as Senator Morse is concerned, his 


record on behalf of constructive public issues _ 


needs no defense. He has certainly been a 
nonconformist and he has often expressed 
different views from those with whom he is 
usually in agreement. He ls truly an indi- 
vidualist. 

As one who has known Senator Morse well 
for many years, I would not try to predict 
his position on each specific issue but I am 
convinced that on all principal issues he de- 
termines his stand on the basis of principles. 
He is an outstanding liberal and his contri- 
bution to forward-looking and constructive 
legislation ever since he first appeared on the 
‘Washington scene has been truly outstand- 
ing. His policies and his determined and 
documented fight for sound legislation war- 
rant our indignation over such a personal 
attack. 

History will credit Senator Morse for a 
great many outstanding achievements, 
whereas Mr. Dixon’s column will soon be 
forgotten. Nonetheless, those who know 
Senator Monsx's record cannot allow such a 
column to go unanswered. 

> RoseaT R. NATHAN, 
WASHINGTON., 
[July 25, 1959] 

„Fools rush in,” it is said, but George 
Dixon has overstepped the jester's license in 
his vindictive and abusive attacks on Sena- 
tors Proxmire and Morse. When he steps 
into serious political affairs, he is over his 
depth. 

The good Senators can answer for them- 
selves: Their records in public service are 
their best defense. In the finest tradition of 
American politics, they have not hesitated 
to raise their voices for what they thought 
was right, even when they were in the lonely 
minority. So did George Norris and Robert 
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LaFollette, who are now remembered with 
honor long after those who abused and ridi- 
culed them are forgotten. 

Senator Monsz's long battle for the public 
interest in Hells Canyon will be remembered 
along with Norris’ fight for TVA. So will his 
many battles on behalf of civil liberties and 
due process, in which he has demonstrated 
a devotion to constitutional rights and a skill 
as a constitutional lawyer which—though 
they may escape Mr. Dixon’s notice or under- 
standing—are rarely matched in the Senate. 

No one grudges Mr. Dixon his right to 
quiver with indignation at anyone who criti- 
cizes Senator JoHNson, but let him then 
answer the criticism on its merits and not 
by personal abuse. 

REGINALD H. ZALLES, 

BETHESDA. 


Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the housing bill has, 
among other things, dealt a most serious 
blow to the strenuous efforts our institu- 
tions of higher learning are making to 
keep our country strong in the educa- 
tional field. 

I should like to place into the RECORD 
a letter I received from Clanton W. Wil- 
liams, president of the University . of 
Houston, who is not only a close friend, 
but is also one of the Nation’s most re- 
spected educators. President Williams 
has intimate knowledge of the serious 
situation facing our colleges and univer- 
sities, and he expresses in no uncertain 
terms the need for providing adequate 
loan funds so that our colleges and uni- 
versities can provide the classrooms and 
laboratories and the educational plant 
which our national security demands. 

UNrvxnsrrr OF HOUSTON, 
Houston, Tez. July 20, 1959. 
Congressman ALBERT RAINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RAINS: In your consid- 
eration of housing legislation I most ear- 
nestly urge that this line of thought be em- 
phasized: 


1. Colleges and universities, especially the 
non-tax-supported institutions, are striving 
now against odds to meet a tremendous so- 
cial, economic, and defense responsibility. 

2. If we are to double our enrollments, we 
must double our capacity. 

3. “Capacity” is twofold: 

(a) An adequately paid faculty—not one 
which is subsidizing the education of our 
youth through abnegatlon. 

(b) Plant facilities. 

4. Plant facilities” Involves simultane- 
ously housing and teaching facilities; one 
without the other will not get the job done. 

5. We are not asking for handouts here, 
but we do have a responsibility to America 
to ask that we not be told that hard-pressed 
schools must pay high interest to those who 
are able to lend. The very least that Uncle 
Sam can now do is to make available to us 
at cost to the Government moneys which in 
turn we will immediately inject into the GNP 
while moving otherwise to strengthen every 
facet of American life, 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLANTON W. WILLIAMS, 
President, 
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Banks, Interest Rates, the Public Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, in 1929 a 
depression that lasted 12 years started 
in this country. It affected the life and 
well-being of every American citizen. 
Whether bankers, stock manipulators or 
others would admit it or not, Federal 
Reserve Bank operations and the con- 
traction of credit had much to do with 
the cause of that depression. These 
banks were free; they were independent 
of government control—yet 4 years after 
the start of the depression, many of 
them lay prostrate, victims of the de- 
pression for which their own. policies 
were to a great extent responsible. A 
bank holiday was declared and although 
they were free of government control, 
they were not opposed to accepting gov- 
ernment help in order to continue in 
business. Congress hurriedly passed 
special laws to aid the banks. The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
organized in order to create confidence 
in the public in our banking institution 
and in order to protect depositors’ money 
in the future. Many banks, even with 
this help, were forced out of business 
or operated under receivorships for a 
long period of time. In many cases de- 
positors lost money. 

The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank today is pursuing the same poli- 
cies, with some variation, that led up 
to the 1929 depression. In the June 15 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
Chairman Martin, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, told the world that he was 
going to tighten the supply of money 
and make everyone, the U.S. Govern- 
ment included, compete on the money 
market for an insufficient supply of 
money. He is going to let the interst 
rate go up and up and up, and if as he 
says, this means unemployment—an- 
other word for depression—he will ac- 
cept the unemployment. If it means 
business failures or as stated failure to 
the least economic businessmen, that is 
a result he will accept. This is another 
way of stating that if the small business- 
men of the nation are forced into bank- 
ruptcy, that is a result he will accept. 
The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and its Board are not responsible 
to the will of Congress, and Congress, 
without the passage of legislation 
amending the Federal Reserve Act can- 
not impose its will on the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Bank is 
jealous of its independence of Congress 
and has made this crystal clear in many 
ways. i 

The President of the United State 
appears to be in favor of the policies of 
Chairman Martin and the directors of 
the Federal Reserve bank and has joined 
the Federal Reserve bank in asking that 
the interest rate on long-term bonds be 
increased. The existing increase is al- 
ready costing the taxpayers in added 
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interest, $6 billion a year. This amount 
will, in all probability, be doubled if the 
interest rate is removed from the Federal 
long-term debt. Do you want this to 
happen? Do we represent them and are 
we thinking of the people back home, or 
do we represent those who would give in 
to the demands of the Federal Reserve 
bank? 

Is it inflationary to increase the inter- 
est rate on the public debt? I believe it 
is the most inflationary thing that this 
country could do. It will carry along a 
corresponding interest increase on the 
private debt. The private interest in- 
crease is already $13 billion, meaning 
that on the public and private debt $19 
billion additional dollars annually is be- 
ing paid, over what was paid before the 
interest rise commenced. 

Are we, as Members of Congress, going 
to represent the interests of the people 
back home or are we going to represent 
the interests of the bankers and money- 
lenders in voting for an interest in- 
crease? 


Health and Hospitalization Program for 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the health and hospitalization program 
for Federal employees now under con- 
Sideration by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is partic- 
ularly significant to the people of my 
State of Alaska. I commend S. 2162, the 
so-called Neuberger bill, which recently 
passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
majority, and its House counterparts in- 
troduced by members of this body. 

The fact that S. 2162 and related bills 
have the support of the American Med- 
ical Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the insurance industry, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, group prac- 
tice plans, and the various Federal em- 
ployee unions certainly speaks for the 
quality of the bill. In fact, it might be 
said that this bill is well worth the many 
years it has taken to produce it. 

As I view the bill, it is a most signif- 
icant piece of legislation. If enacted, 
Federal employees would at long last 
achieve the status already enjoyed by 
about 100 million employees of private 
industry who are now covered by various 
prepaid health insurance plans. In 
short, it will mean that about 21⁄4 mil- 


lion American citizens, plus members of 


their families, will be able to have low 
cost effective medical insurance. 
Alaska, because of its former terri- 
torial status, has long had more than the 
usual proportional number of Federal 
employees, most of whom will remain in 
the expanding Federal programs to be 
carried on in our rapidly growing new 
State. These people have been good for 
Alaska. They helped it grow in stature 
to the point that statehood became a 
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reality. I am particularly glad that 
these fine Alaskans and their families— 
be they employees of the executive, ju- 
dicial, or legislative branches—would be 
afforded the opportunity of partaking in 
any one of the three low-cost plans 
which this legislation provides. 


Cardinal Cushing’s Statement on Lord’s 


Day Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a thought-provoking 
statement by His Eminence Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
which appeared in the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., on January 17, 1959: 

Business UNUSUAL: CARDINAL'S STATEMENT 
ON LORD’S Day OBSERVANCE 


(By Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop 
of Boston) 

In recent months we have become aware of 
n concerted effort to create the impression 
that business as usual on Sunday should be 
a permanent policy in our social life, I need 
not remind you that such a policy is con- 
trary to the spirit of the church's legislation 
for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. It would 
also haye a harmful effect upon a longstand- 
ing custom, which has provided for the great 
majority, a day of wholesome relaxation and 
respite from the ordinary burdens of their 
lives. Sunday has been traditionally a day of 
rest, as well as a day of religious observance. 
If it becomes just another civil holiday, it 
will lose not only its religious character, 80 
essential for the sustaining of our spiritual 
life, but also the sacred associations within 
which we have safeguarded our bodily 
strength against the exhausting demands 
of continued labor. 


We have little hope of our being able to 


keep Sunday sacred by legislative measures. 
Existing laws requiring the observance of 
Sunday have fallen more and more into dis- 
use and are often disdainfully referred to as 
blue laws. What is really needed to reverse 
the tendency to profane the Lord's Day 18 
not legislation but rather a change in the 
attitude of those who believe in what the 
Lord's Day represents. 

It is on this front that we must attack 
the problem. For this reason I am appealing 
to our Catholic people to bring their think- 
ing about Sunday into closer conformity 
with their religious beliefs. I fear that 
many of us may have to make considerable 
effort in this direction, For large numbers 
the observance of Sunday has been limited 
to finding the nearest church in which mass 
may be heard in the shortest possible period 
of time. More of us than we like to admit 
are not averse to missing mass for the 
slightest reason, or for no reason at all. 

Let us think of Sunday not merely as 4 
day on which we must hear Mass, but as ® 
day which we must keep sacred in it entirety 
to honor the Lord. Let us not think of 
Sunday as destined primarily for our ow? 
enjoyment and only incidentally for the 
worship of God. 

We are not advocating a return to the 
former practice of forbidding on Sunday 
every form of nonreligious activity, even 
those which would be thoroughly compatible 
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With our religious duties; I am urging mere- 
ly that we all work together to curb the 
growing tendency to profane Sunday by un- 
necessary commercial activity. Let us buy 
on Sunday only what we actually need; let 
us confine all other purchases to the re- 
mainder of the week. If we all follow this 
Simple rule, we shall have gone a long way 
toWard restoring Sunday to its rightful func- 
tion as a humanizing and sanctifying influ- 
ence in our lives. There will be no business 
as usual on Sunday if there are none who 
are willing to do business on Sunday. 

This is the best answer to the problem. 

t us all adopt it, in conscientious defer- 
ence to the precepts of our blessed Lord 
and of His holy church, Sunday is the 
Lord's Day. 


Red China Prospers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


1 Mr. NORBLAD. Mr, Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the 
Cord, I include the following ex- 
ely interesting editorial comment in 
the Capitol Journal, Salem, Oreg., by 
- George Putnam, the outstanding 
dean of Oregon editors; on the situation 
Prevailing in Red China: 
Rep CHINA PROSPERS? 
The oficial Peiping radio has announced 
t 37 major cities in China would begin 
growing their own food to overcome food 
Shortage, which seems to conflict with their 
f * claims of phenomenal increases of 
2 supply as the result of the success of 
© communes system which enslaved all 
Peasants and their families and completely 
*stroyed the ancient Chinese way of life. 
t The decision to make city residents into 
armers was reached at a Communist Party 
conference held June 17-23 in Shanghai, pre- 
ar èd over by Deputy Premier Li Hsiennien, 
tended by 165 leading party officials, rep- 
inp ans the cities Involved. Li is the lead- 
economic expert of the Red regime. 
10 ohe conference decided that urban centers 
— would henceforth begin a funda- 
8 and long-range policy of raising food 
3 own consumption.” The program 
mie made possible by the cities’ recent 
ons 
countryside of huge sections of surrounding 
ae Peiping radio did not go into details, 
poke the program “encourages peoples“ 
ment unes on the outskirts of cities, govern- 
ordin. organizations, army units, schools, and 
ary city dwellers to engage in such 
the pom” According to reports, many 
to late usiness leaders long since were sent 
$ borin the communes. ` 
3 the Shanghai conference, the urban 
food 8rowing plan followed recent reports of 
ang hortages in Ching, attributed to floods 
reer natural catastrophes as well as 
ihig food demands by peoples’ com- 


sare implication is that the communes 
ductie nyald not or would not sacrifice pro- 


System demands made on the communes 

Point dd agnt them near the breaking 

th, leaders had 

ot mo mmunes could not carry the burden 
heavy industrial program without 


new 
W sources of food production. 
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Establishment of the communes created 
bottlenecks in distribution that demoralized 
business in the cities, but the Chinese peo- 
ple are getting what they seemingly wanted 
and if anarchy follows terrorism, they can 
only blame themselves. 

To paraphrase Bret Harte,, “For ways that 
are dark, and for tricks that are vain, the 
Marxian Chinese is peculiar.” 


Migrant Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
many Members of Congress received 
correspondence concerning migrant 
farmworkers. 

For many years I have followed this 
phase of our national economy, both as 
an observer and as a Member of the 
legislative body, whose duty it was to 
try to pass corrective legislation. 

This matter has more or less been left 
to the various States with the result 
that the National Consumers League, in 
calling for the passage of minimum Fed- 
eral labor standards, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

These proposed labor standards are mod- 
erate to the point of being inadequate. They 
nevertheless represent an attempt to cope 
with the problem of the tremendous poverty 
and exploitation which is now the lot of 
American farmworkers. Therefore, these 
standards deserve support. 

As you undoubtedly know, workers on 
corporate farms—and especially the migrant 
workers—are the most depressed and poy- 
erty stricken group in our society. Wages 
for them go below 40 cents an hour, child 
labor is common, employment is at best 
sporadic, A first step to help them, such 
as these meager standards, is therefore nec- 
essary. 


Even so, we find the same profit hun- 
gry groups that are determined to under- 
mine the overall labor standards of 
American workers again lining up to de- 
stroy even these low plateau standards 
suggested by Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 

It is hardly conceivable that in this 
year of our Lord, 1959, we can visit agri- 
cultural areas where migrant workers 
live under conditions and in circum- 
stances that would: put some of our pre- 
Civil War slave quarters in the luxury 
class. 

Hunger and need are no strangers in 
America, in spite of our high standards 
and high cost economy, There are still 
many of our people living on low and 
sub standards in housing, medical care, 
clothing and education. 

The one remaining block that can be 
localized as a unit is the group labeled, 
“Migrant Farm Workers”. 

This move by the Secretary deserves 
the support of every decent and humane 
citizen and especially those of us en- 
trusted with the legislative power and 
authority to protect the health and well- 
begin of our entire citizenry. š 
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The New York Times in covering the 
fatal crash in Arizona lately had this to 
say: 

The highway smashup in Arizona that 
took the lives of 16 migratory farmworkers 
from Mexico and injured 32 others, some 
ortically, seems an unmitigated tragedy. But 
perhaps it will shock the public into realiz- 
ation of the desperate need of better pro- 
tection for migrant farmhands, foreign and 
native, not only in their transportation but 
in their living and working conditions, 

The bus in which the Mexicans were rid- 
ing was a medium-sized truck, with canvas 
sides and no windows, and its only exit, in 
the rear, was blocked by baggage and a 
water barrel, Those killed were asleep on 
the floor or trapped near the front of the 
bus. The driver had dozed off at the wheel. 
Evidently the most obvious requirements of 
safety, both as to the vehicle itself and its 
operation, were flouted. 

Migrant farm labor is subject to three 
classes of regulations: by treaty, as in the 
Migrant Labor Agreement with Mexico em- 
bodied in U.S. Public Law 78; by Federal 
laws and orders of executive agencies, and 
by State laws and departmental rulings. 
Public Law 78, applying to Mexicans, and 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which apply generally, contain detailed 
minimum safety ‘and health requirements 
for vehicles transporting migrant workers. 
Only a handful of States have such regula- 
tions, however, even though State authori- 
ties have been urged to incorporate ICC 
standards in intrastate transportation. 

The Arizona catastrophe should spur an 
immediate checkup on the enforcement of 
these controls and stimulate their enact- 
ment by States that don't have them now. 
It should also encourage adoption of Secre- 
tary Mitchell's proposed revisions in the 
Labor Department regulations on recruit- 
ment and placement of farm workers 
through the Public Employment offices, de- 
signed to give these workers more adequate 
protection, 


How many times have we passed 
these canvas- covered trucks—loaded 
with their human cargo with about as 
much dignity and comfort accorded to 
hogs on the way to the slaughterhouse. 

Of course, the Secretary can do 
something about it if Congress and the 
administration want to clamp down, 
particularly on farms receiving farm 
program benefits. : 

I am sure that if the American people 
were privileged to vote on this question, 
the following inadequate and yet basic 
standards, would be adopted by an 
overwhelming vote: 

Employers of farm labor would have 
to meet the following standards before 
being able to use the services of the 
U.S. Employment Service to recruit 
out-of-State workers. 

First. Recruitment: Employers must 
make a reasonable effort to secure local 
workers before asking the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service to supply workers from 
outside the State. 

This standard would accomplish two 
purposes: (1) Prevent use of out-of- 
State workers to depress wages in any 
locality; (2) relieve local unemploy- 
ment of farmworkers. 

Second. Housing: Housing provided 
by employers for workers recruited 
through the U.S. Employment Service 
must meet certain standards: (a) For 
families—housing must conform to 
standards developed by the President's 
Committee on Migratory Labor; (b) 
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for single males—housing must be as 
good as that required for single males 
under the international treaty between 
United States and Mexico for importa- 
tion of Mexican workers; (c) in States 
having and enforcing housing stand- 
ards comparable to (a) and (b) above, 
proof of compliance with State stand- 
ards would be acceptable. 

Third. Transportation: The employer 
must provide transportation not less 
favorable than that generally provided 
by other employers who have success- 
fully recruited out-of-State workers. 

Fourth. Wages: Wage rates offered 
should not be less than the prevailing 
wage rate paid in the area to domestic 
agricultural workers similarly em- 
ployed. 


~ Sunday Change Shocks God Fearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article on the need for Sun- 
day observance by His Eminence, Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop of 
Boston, which appeared in the Pilot, 
Boston, Mass., on June 27, 1959: 

SUNDAY CHANGE SHOCKS Gop FEARING 

(By Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop 

of Boston) 

Some weeks ago I issued a statement on 
the need of a careful reappraisal of the 
point of view on Sunday observance which 
is imposed upon us by the law of God, and 
which has been confirmed by the existing 
Jaws of the Catholic church. The recent 
court decision in which State laws regulat- 
ing commercial activities on Sunday have 
been declared unconstitutional brings this 
matter once more to our attention and indi- 
cates its seriousness in relation to the func- 
tioning of the church in the direction of our 
dally lives toward God. 

I think we have all been shocked to learn 
that, in the minds of many modern states- 
men and jurists, Sunday has lost its religious 
significance and has thus lost the right to 
protection from profanation which has up 
to now been afforded to it by the law. In 
our American tradition, Sunday has been 
a day of prayer and rest. In its origins, as 
the history of jurisprudence reveals them, 
the observance of Sunday has been insepa- 
rably associated with the worship of God. 
Sunday has not been a civic holiday. The 
laws whose validity is being questioned today 
reflect the belief of those who formulated 
them in a personal God and their acceptance 
of the age-old tradition that one day in 
seven should be set aside as the Lord’s Day. 

It is extremely disturbing, therefore, to 
be confronted with this new trend of thought, 
according to which Sunday Is to become le- 
gally recognized only as a day on which 
people may, if they choose, seek respite from 
their ordinary labors, and on which they 
May engage in whatever activities may be 
pleasurable and profitable to themselves. I 
am not concerned directly with the purely 
legal aspects of the problem, which I leave 
to those who have professional competence. 
I am, however, seriously alarmed about the 
attitude toward Sunday which is generally 
Prevalent today and which I am convinced 
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Is reflected in the decision of the court to 
which reference has been made. 

I cannot conceive of any court in this 
Nation presenting, even 50 years ago, a de- 
cision such as the one which has become a 
subject of controversy. Fifty years ago the 
great majority of our people thought of 
Sunday as a day on which a visit to the 
church was in order, and cessation of the 
ordinary activities of the business world was 
a necessary condition for the proper fulfill- 
ment of religious duties. Even those who did 
not attend church were influenced by the 
predominantly religious observance of Sun- 
day, and they seized the opportunity which 
Sunday afforded to gain greatly needed rest 
from their customary occupations, 

A change of drastic proportions has come 
over- our thinking, and has worked itself 
into our way of life. Only thus can we ex- 
plain the readiness of the courts to promul- 
gate a decision so completely at variance 
with the traditions of the past and so in- 
consistent with the purposes of the Sun- 
day observance as they have been implied 
in our previous legislation. 

I wonder if the majority of our people 
are prepared to accept the new definition 
of Sunday as it is proposed to them in a 
court decision which questions the consti- 
tutionality of our existing laws regulating 
the observance of Sunday? Do we want Sun- 
day to become the kind of day that it is in 
Soviet Russia, where days of rest are ap- 
pointed by governmental decree and religious 
activities are officially excluded from all pro- 
grams of social planning? 

It is in this direction that we are heading 
once we disassociate Sunday from the rem- 
nant of religious significance which it still 
retains among ourselves. Once we allow 
business as usual on Sunday, it is but a short 
step to the complete secularization of the 
day that was once known as the Lord’s Day. 
When this point has been reached, and Sun- 
day has become but another day of the week 
on which work of any kind may be done, it 
will become easy to argue that religion itself 
has become obsolete, and that the religious 
activities which have become so closely as- 
sociated with the sanctification of Sunday 
should be abandoned in favor of the amuse- 
ments and secularistic diversions to which 
Sunday is now, in point of fact, so largely 
devoted. 

Let us react strongly to the danger before 
it is too late. The courts will not take Sun- 
day away from us unless we ourselves make 
it possible for them to do so. We must prove 
that it is the wish of the great majority 
that the observance of Sunday, as it has 
become traditional in our community, be 
retained, and safeguarded from attack by 
those who would destroy religion in the 
mame of democracy. To do this it is im- 
perative that we bring our actual observ- 
ance of Sunday back into conformity with 
the thinking from which our existing legis- 
lation has proceeded. 

Let us not speak contemptuously of the 
blue laws which prohibit on Sundays many 
forms of activity which are inconsistent 
with the truly religious observance of the 
day which our forebears, in the spirit of 
faith, dedicated to God. Let us restore Sun- 
day to its proper status as a day of prayer 
and rest. Let us ourselves eliminate from 
Sunday the unrestrained commercialism 
which the courts, in deference to what they 
interpret to be our own wishes, are attempt- 
ing to legalize. 

Let me remind our Catholic people that 
there are laws of the church relating to the 
sanctification of Sunday which they are 
bound to observe. It is not enough simply 
to attend Mass on Sunday. The church 
commands us also to avoid unnecessary ser- 
vile work; and God Himself has formulated 
the general principles from which the 
church's legislation proceeds. For Catholics, 
Sunday is neither a day for business as 
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usual, nor a civic holiday, to be given over 
in its entirety to recreation and amusement. 
Sunday is the Lord's Day. Only by kecping 
the day sacred to God can we assure for 
future generations the benefits which have 
been gained in the past through the associa- 
tion of prayer and rest. 


Dick and Pat Nixon Are Doing All Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President RicHArp Nrxon and his attrac- 
tive wife, Pat, are envoys extraordinary 
of peace. Dick and Pat have been doing 
an exceptionally good job on their visit 
to the Soviet Union: The American 
people are 100 percent behind them as 
they search for common grounds of 
understanding to improve American- 
Soviet, and Soviet-American relations. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Evening Star for Monday, July 27, 1959, 
does a fine job of summing up the Vice 
President's progress so far on this difi- 
cult assignment. We are proud of the 
fine job Pat and Dick Nrxon are doing. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this editorial for 
my colleagues in Congress and for the 
American people. 

Dornc ALL RIGHT 


It may be that between now and next 
Sunday, when he will leave the Soviet Union 
for a 2-day visit to Poland, Vice President 
Nixon will stub his toe in one way or another, 
but the possibility seems remote. At any 
rate, judging from the reports thus far, he 
has been carrying out his difficult mission 
with a fine mixture of personal grace, dignity, 
articulateness, and good-humored infor- 
mality of a sort that has elicited spontaneous 
and hearty applause from the Russian man 
in the street. 

In fact, despite their somewhat sharp re- 
marks to each other at the opening of the 
American exhibition in Moscow, Nikita Khru- 
shchev himself appears to have been very fa- 
vorably impressed by Mr. Nrxon, and he has 
gone out of his way—at his dacha and else- 
where—to play the role of a good and friendly 
host. Of course, in terms of easing interna- 
tional tension and improving relations be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R.. 
this may mean much or little; it all depends 
on whether anything worthwhile results from 
the Premier's and Vice President's private 
talks on such questions as Berlin and a pos- 
sible summit conference. 

As to that, only time will tell. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Nrxon—together with his wife, who has 
been playing an admirable role at a different 
level—has a full week ahead of him in the 
Soviet Union. Thereafter, on invitation from 
the Polish President, he will go to Warsaw. 
This is a surprise addition to his itinerary. 
and it may haye more than a little signifi- 
cance in relation to Moscow's indignant com- 
plaints about our dubious and poorly timed 
Captive Nations Week. After all, Poland is 
classified as such a nation, but we are giving 
it a considerable amount of ald as a Com- 
munist-ruled land that has won a measure 
of independence from the Kremlin, 

Accordingly, since his projected Polish trip 
thus involves delicate diplomatic shadings, 
and since he faces several more days of visit- 
ing and talking in the U.SS.R., Mr. NrxoN 
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may yet run into some difficulties, But he 
ie been doing all right up to now, and even 
2 ter than all right, and the world has rea- 
wit ee that the net effect of his efforts 
sar be an improvement in American-Soviet 

atlons and some progress toward a decent 
politi, If he succeeds in that sense, our 
wiih clans here at home, in both parties, 

have quite a figure to reckon with. 


She Worked in Sweatshops To Win 
Oregon Wage Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


thts. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will Committee on Education and Labor 
tena turn to the question of the ex- 
1 ion of the minimum-wage laws. This 
tion is long overdue and badly 
. This morning there crossed my 
on & copy of the Oregon Labor Press, 
8 of the outstanding weekly news- 
of 7570 of my State, and one of the finest 
W bor’s publications. On the front 
ge of the Labor Press for July 24 
ere appears an article by Mrs. Emsie 
Sis ae describing the life and work of 
Th Miriam Theresa. Sister Miriam 
3 before entering the religious 
R was a leader in the struggle to enact 
osons ground-breaking Wage and 
ur Act. This legislation marked a 
hiti point in the fight for the recog- 
on of the principle that people can- 
Worked treated like machines, to be 
gon until they wear out. ‘The Ore- 
— — itself was tested before the U.S. 
decia Court and figured in the basic 
richt ur of that Court which upheld the 
area of the States to legislate in this 


print the Congress again begins to con- 
Stirring um-wage legislation, the 
Son Story of Miss Caroline J. Glea- 
info Now Sister Miriam Theresa, is an 
histomative and inspiring part of the 
naht Cal background of this continuing 

0 I ask unanimous consent that the 

T Press article be printed at the con- 


Clusio 
8 an of . remarks in the Appendix 


Sx 
E WORKED IN SwratsHops To WIN OREGON 
Wace Law 
(By Emsie Howard) 
years ago—in 1913—Oregon be- 
first State to enact an enforce- 
eee law to protect women and 
© work for a living. Oregonians 
e 
thes A of this distinction. But few of 
Who, ee the erect and graceful woman 
than an 
Ae le te y other individual, was 
Gleason me then was Miss Caroline J. 
Theresa. Her name today is Sister Miriam 
social sc She is head of the department of 
West p ences at Marylhurst College, on the 
Portian, a of the Willamette River near 


Sister Mir 


Forty- 
came Reg 
ble wage- 

ors 


wisd iam Theresa's eyes are full of 
kle Si kindness. And these eyes twin- 
Of the merriment when she recalls some 
Centu methods she used almost half a 

ago to achieve her goals of social 


u 
Justice tor women workers, 
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Looking back to 1912 she says, “I never, 
never dreamed that I would live to see a 
Federal minimum wage law!” 

It was in 1912 that Miss Gleason directed 
a survey of the wages and working condi- 
tions of women working in Oregon stores, 
factories, canneries, and industrial plants. 

To assure the accuracy of the survey, she 
herself went to work in some of the worst 
factories. This took courage. The work 
was hard and dirty—and many employees 
considered her an enemy and a spy. 

Miss Gleason was appointed to make the 
survey by the Oregon Consumers’ League, 
a group of citizens struggling to bring some 
kind of social justice to women who were 
being cruelly exploited in factories and 
stores. She herself was a member of the 
league's board of directors. When the chal- 
jenge came to make the pioneering survey, 
she did not refuse. 

The completed survey was so devastating, 
so accurate, so appalling that the 1913 ses- 
sion of the legislature passed Oregon’s first 
wage-hour law. 

The law established the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission and made it unlawful to 
pay women wages lower than those needed 
to maintain decent standards of health, It 
gave the commission authority to set those 
standards and to set a maximum workweek 
for women. 

The first weekly minimum was set by the 
commission at $8.25 for a 54-hour week— 
slightly less than 16 cents an hour. 

Sister Miriam Theresa recalls that or- 

labor opposed the law, fearing that 
it would hamper the growth of unions. 

The wage-hour bill was introduced on the 
opening day of the 1913 legislative session. 
Employers descended on the legislature to 
lobby vigorously against this outrageous, 
socialistic measure. 

“It will drive industry from the State 
* * © It will reduce the wages of men 
It will throw women out of work because, 
if they are forced to pay higher wages, em- 
ployers won't hire so many women.“ These 
were some of their arguments. , 

Hot on their heels to lobby just as vigor- 


i ously, but more effectively, came Caroline 


Gleason. 

Employers were claiming that the condi- 
tions revealed in her survey “simply do not 
exist.” 

Miss Gleason quietly replied: “If you 
would like the names and addresses of the 
firms where these conditions prevail, I shall 
be glad to give them to you.” 

Silence, No one asked for the names. 

Miss Gleason had the facts, She got them 
the hard way. She had worked in the plants. 

Her first job during the survey was in a 
paper box factory in Portland. Sister Mir- 
iam Theresa remembers: 

“Our job was to paste labels on the ends 
of shoe boxes. We sat at a long table with 
a huge glue pot in the center. A gas jet 
burned under a pot to heat the glue. The 
resulting odors were something less than 
pleasant. 

“After two or three labels our hands were 
covered with glue and had to be washed. 
But there was no hot water. We carried 5- 
gallon pails to another part of the plant 
where live steam was pouring from a pipe. 
We held our pails under the pipe until the 
steam had heated the water. 

“You must remember that this was plece- 
work and all these preparations took time. 
In 3 days I earned 81.52.“ 

During her lunch hour Miss Gleason wan- 
dered casually through the plant to observe 
the appallingly unsanitary conditions and 
fire hazards. 

This was the way the survey was made. 
This was how Oregon's pioneering wage-hour 
law was born. 

Caroline Gleason was well equipped to 
direct the survey. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, she came to Oregon in 
1908 to teach Latin and English. But her 
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compelling Interest In social conditions took 
her to the University of Chicago in 1910 for 
graduate work in social studies. This inter- 
est had been stimulated earlier by social work 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
other large industrial centers. 

She speaks with sincere modesty of the 
survey. “Compared to the scientific meth- 
ods employed in similar studies today, our 
survey seems & very small effort," she says. 
“But we had the facts.” 

The validity of her work was proved when 
an employer challenged the new law in the 
courts. (The employer was the owner of the 
paper box factory where Miss Gleason took 
her first industrial job.) 

A’ brilliant young lawyer named Louis 
Brandeis came out from the East to volun- 
teer his services in defense of the law. Bran- 
deis used Caroline Gleason's survey as a basis 
of his defense before the State supreme 
court. He won. The court upheld the law. 

Both Louis Brandeis and the Oregon wage- 
hour law went on up to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The Court upheld the law's con- 
stitutionality. And Brandeis later became 
one of the great liberal Justices of the high- 
est court in the land. 

Another notable contribution made by Miss 
Gleason was a housing survey in Portland, 
Again the Oregon Consumers League called 
upon her to direct the survey. She trudged 
on foot many miles a day to inspect the 
living conditions of working people. The 
fright{ul conditions disclosed in her survey 
resulted in a new city ordinance based on the 
model tenement housing law of the Housing 
Association of New York. 

Before this survey was completed, Miss 
Gleason became a Roman Catholic nun. “I 
knew from the time I was a girl that some 
day I would enter the church,” she said. Her 
conviction that education of youth was one 
of the best means of achieving improved 
social conditions was decisive. In 1916 she 
entered the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, a teaching community, 

Sister Mariam Theresa's interests are by no 
means limited to the classroom. Of unions 
she has this to say: “I certainly believe in 
the trade union philosophy. Without unions, 
the conditions of working people would be 
almost indescribable.” 

The complete background of Oregon's first 
minimum wage law will be available to stu- 
dents when Sister Mariam Theresa finishes 
the article she is now writing for the Oregon 
Historical Society. 

It will be one of the proudest chapters in 
the history of our State. 


Expensive Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, the fiscal 
policies of the Republican administra- 
tion are receiving increasing attention 
as debate on the requested increase in 
interest rates of Government bonds con- 
tinues to receive daily attention in the 
newspapers, on the radio and television, 
and on the floor of Congress. 

A report just issued by seven top 
American economists criticized the Gov- 
ernment for falling short of its respon- 
sibility to guide the economic destiny 
of the United States. They concluded 
that “at the present time, the country 
has no adequate Federal policy to pro- 
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mote economic growth and stability and 
no meaningful anti-inflationary policy.” 
Also the report stated: 

It is a rudderless ship drifting on what is 
at the moment a rising tide of economic ac- 
tivity. Without a firm policy we wiil 
deecend again in the future into a trough of 
economic stagnation and retrogression. We 
reject the notion that the government 
governs best which governs least, 


The concern expressed by these eco- 
nomists is felt by every American. The 
following article describes how the ad- 
ministration’s tight money policy affects 
the homeowner, the home buyer and the 
prospective mew car buyer. I respect- 
fully submit an article by Sidney Mar- 
golius in the July 20 issue of the Midland 
(Minn.) Cooperator at this point: 
Ticut Money Is HERE AGaAIn-BornoWING 

Becomes More COSTLY 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

Tight money is back, and you'll have to 
protect your family income accordingly. 

“Tight money“ means that there's a short- 
age of lending money and interest rates are 
rising. 

But the effects of tight money are danger- 
ous, It affects broad problems such as em- 
ployment, and specific problems such as 
whether you can buy a new house this year 
or sell your old one, how much your monthly 
payments will be on a car you hope to buy, 
and what your taxes will be. 

In a time of tight money, Federal, State, 
and local governments, boards of education 
and sewage and water districts all must pay 
a higher interest rate for the funds they 
borrow. 

You pay that increased cost In your in- 
come and property taxes, and sales taxes. 
The most noticeable effect is to boost prop- 
erty taxes in the new communities that need 
to build schools to keep up with rising 
population. 

But the most dangerous effect of tight 
money is on employment. 

Remember the tight-money period of 
1956, when the Federal 
boosted interest rates in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to tame inflation? Then tight money 
forced many consumers to stop buying and 
businessmen to quit building. This was 
followed by the recession of 1957-58. 

Both the administration and such large 
banks as First National City Bank of New 
York are plugging hard for higher interest 
rates. They want the Government to pay 
investors more interest on the large Govern- 
ment bonds they buy. 

One obvious effect is to raise the Govern- 
ment's borrowing costs, and keep income 
taxes high. But increased interest rates also 
have a tendency to inflate all living costs. 

In general, tight money benefits people 
who have surplus income to invest. But it 
forces a reduction in the living standards of 
people who generally need to borrow to 
finance the costlier equipment for living, 
such as houses, cars and appliances. 

Here is how the new tight-money trend 
will affect you in the months ahead: 

Home seekers are particularly affected. 
Mortgage interest rates are rising. Particu- 
larly, the rate on GI mortgages has been 
raised to 514 percent from 434 percent. This 
is the third increase in GI mortgages since 
1953 when the rate was 4 percent, 

On a 25-year mortgage, the new boost in- 
creases the payments $2.91 a month. Thus, 
on a 612.000 mortgage a homebuyer will pay 
back a total of $21,574 instead of $20,527 as 
under the 4% percent. If you take a 30- 
year mortgage your total repayment will be 
even greater, 

In shopping for a mortgage, note that the 
new GI 5% percent rate fs still better than 
the FHA rate of 5½ percent plus one-half 
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of 1 percent insurance premium. The FHA 
rate is better than a straight conventional 
mortgage at 5% percent, since you may get a 
small part of the one-half of 1 percent in- 
surance premium when the mortgage is 
paid up. But the FHA 5 % percent plus one- 
half of 1 percent rate is not as good as a 
conventional mortgage at 5½j percent, which 
still may be available to homebuyers in some 
areas except the Far West, Southwest, and 
South. 

Homeowners are affected in a different 
way. Their present mortgages, at lower in- 
terest rates than now available, add value to 
thelr present homes. 

Car buyers will feel an immediate effect 
from higher interest rates. The three lead- 
ing independent finance companies have in- 
creased the interest rates they charge dealers 
to finance their inventories. Since credit 
costs are a major expense to an auto dealer, 
trade-in allowances and discounts will be 
shortened accordingly. 

Borrowers in some cities where banks 
charge less than the usual 12 percent a year 
(1 percent a month) on personal loans, will 
find they have to pay higher rates this year. 
And while the banks will still make lots of 
loans, you can expect them to ask more 
questions about your income in comparison 
to your other debts, and why you want to 
borrow. 

In general, it’s best to avoid borrowing in 
a period of tight money except for critical 
needs. Credit unions will continue to hold 
their interest rates to present levels since 
they are controlled by their members. 


From Here to Obscenity and the Evils cn 
the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Every community in the 
country should be alerted to the traffic 
in obscenity which the Post Office De- 
partment says has doubled in the last 
5 years. The youth of our land should 
be protected from this heinous practice 
and in order to protect them parents 
and teachers as well as postal officials 


must scrutinize advertisements and so- 


licitations which the filth merchants 
peddle. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which outlines 
the Post Office Department campaign 
against this evil practice. This editorial 
appeared in the Gadsden (Ala.) Times 
on July 21, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Gadsden (Ala.) Times, July 21, 
pa 1959] 
FroM HERE TO OBSCENITY AND THE Evits on 
THE WAY 

Anything for a buck, and it doesn’t matter 
about the harm it may cause, or the de- 
gradation of the soul. 

This is the attitude of filth merchants who 
peddle their obscenity by mail to the youth 
of the Nation. 

While Gadsden and Etowah County may 
not have been struck by the racket as heav- 
ily as other areas, the heinous practice 
poses a threat which we should be prepared 
to stamp out. 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
says good progress has been made toward 
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solving the problem but action on a nation- 
wide scale will be necessary for a long time 
to come. 

Filth racketeers, in large part, aim thelr 
garbage at children, and the traffic in ob- 
scenity has doubled in the last 5 years, Sum- 
merfield says. If American parents do not 
take the Initiative in their own communities 
the evil will grow. 

What can parents do? Summerfield offers 
an eight-point program of action. Here it 18: 

1. Alert parents should be on the lookout 
for solicitations through the mail to pur- 
chase obscene literature and photographs. 

The postal service must honor the pri- 
vacy of ‘first-class mail. Therefore, the post- 
office can only act after evidence of the mail 
has been put into its hands. 

Parents are urged to do two things—save 
all the material, including the covering en- 
velope—put it promptly into the hands of 
the local postmaster either personally or by 
mall. 

2. Parents can join other parents, local 
law enforcement officers, and, elvie groups in 
drawing public attention to the menace 
* + * forming plans to combat it locally. 
and mobilizing community support for their 
representatives in Congress considering 
legislation to help Post Office Department 
stop the mail-order obscenity racket. 

3. Parents can work closely with teachers 
to detect obscene materials in the possession 
of children and to determine the origin of 
such material. 

4. Parents and teachers should make 3 
special effort to impress upon the community 
the fact that eyen children who are never 
exposed to the obscene material may be 
victimized by sex criminals whose minds 
have been debauched by it. 

5. Perhaps most importantly, parents can 
cooperate with the schools in taking posi- 
tive, long-range steps to help their children 
develop wholesome interests in good litera- 
ture and art. 

6. Through civic organizations the atten- 
tion of the great majority of adult citizens 
can be concentrated on the menace repre- 
sented by the mail order traffic in obscenity: 

7. Civic groups can bring about the estab- 
lishment of a decent literature committee- 
Such a committee can carry out informa- 
tional activities such as “Clean Literature 
Week,” maintain a survey of the extent 
the illegal traffic in obscenity in the com- 
munity, and can support appropriate action 
by the Post Office Department and local law 
enforcement agencies. 

8. Local judges, law enforcement officers: 
and representatives of the police force can 
be invited to talk before civic groups about 
the problem. 

The ultimate aim of all concerned, thé 
Post Office Department believes, should be 
the forging of an active continuing relation- 
ship by which the community can present 3 
united front in its determination to stamP 
out the purveying of mail-order obscen- 
ity to children. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extr 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance d 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders fF 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 
month, and where single copies may also 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Address by Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of South 
Dakota, Before Annual Convention, 
District of Columbia Department, the 

erican Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


Ix OF KANSAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, the 
patinguished senior Senator from South 
the ota [Mr. Murr! recently addressed 

Col annual convention of the District of 
ne umbia Department of the American 
tant He presented so many impor- 
and thoughtful matters on that 
that Nini Nagar See 
e prin e n- 

dix of the Recon. £ * 


Was c being no objection, the address 
‘a ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
follows: 

AMERICAN Lecion Way Is THE WAY OF 

(aa THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ay by Senator Karn E. MUNDT, Repub- 
. — ot South Dakota, before annual con- 
On of the District of Columbia De- 

ent of the American Legion) 
Always p ander, my fellow Americans, it is 
an Pleasure and a challenge to address 
zerican Legion convention. On several 
» I have had the privilege of ad- 
vention our own South Dakota Legion con- 
high honor 2 about 10 years ago I had the 
ican Legi of addressing the National Amer- 
on ee in Los Angeles. 
sequen yY. when your invitation 
—— me, I simply could not resist the 
ase! ee it. 

2 ago, a friend of mine was 
in we, dinner at the Metropolitan Club here 
ae gunes, he joined 
3 ew cocktalls; during the 
dinner’ 2 Pee a few glasses of wine; after 
Pane. re ad a couple of glasses of cham- 
he was 1 when he left to go home, 
his car he 2 under par. When he got into 
One of our eee it the wrong way down 
Streeta aria pital City’s numerous one-way 
Cycle po; ore going very far a motor- 

waved him over to the curb 
that well-rehearsed question 
c cops across the years, "Say, 
anyhow?” 
T havent at eae window 
a n 
in the world but 5 5 Te eine? 
to de comin, nu late—everybody else seems 
It is g home.” 
travels N 8 American Legion never 
ha Of-color eave; Way streets or espouses 
PRY to 5 uses that I am especially 
— Sve 8 tonight. Fre- 
with the years, I have found 


you in your at 
to disabled 3 
and orphans of America’s 
have joined the Legion in its 


the 
ting men; 1 
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consistent crusade to keep America strong 
and to deyelop and maintain our military 
posture; over the years I have been en- 
couraged and gratified by the manner in 
which the American Legion has fought stead- 
fastly against communism both at home and 
abroad. Even when opposing Communist 
subversion at home was scoffed at as witch- 
hunting, the Legion continued to press for 
action against communism in this country 
and against the units of fellow-travelers who 
attracted many naive but innocent dupes 
to their membership rolls, 

Just about 24 hours ago, as a matter of 
fact, on the floor of the U.S. Senate, I was 
leading a legislative battle to support the 
American Legion position that the funds 
ef our National Education Defense Act 
should be protected against perversion 
through making them available to Commu- 
nists and their agents in this country. This 
was a senatorial contest, I am glad to report, 
which we won and your support played an 
important part in this victory. 

Tonight, I desire to talk with you about 
some trends and conditions in our present- 
day American life which I am sure represent 
the type of activities in which the American 
Legion retains a prevailing Interest and in 
the correction of which the Legion can play 
a predominant part. 

Two of the greatest dangers confronting 
.the American people today are complacency 
toward the threats of the Communist con- 
spiracy, and moral decay resulting from 
abandonment of disregard of our great re- 
ligious and historical heritages. 

Complacency toward communism largely 
results from failure to understand what 
communism is and what it does to people. 
In these days of the cold war in which we 
are involved in the greatest ideological 
struggle of all time—when the lines be- 
tween freedom and oppression are clearly 
drawn—too many of us are being lulled to 
sleep on the sweet notes of a false security. 
It is a false security based on the belief that 
simply because we are right we will achieve 
success in this cold war. 

We need only remember the events of 
history—present and past—to know that the 
dangers confronting this Nation and the free 
world are no less today than they were after 
World War II when we first discovered that 
in Communist Russia we did not have a 
worthy ally but a most formidable adversary 
striking out at our way of life. They were 
striking out to destroy those liberties which 
were so hard won in the days of George 
Washington and fought for time and again 
by the dedicated men of America on far- 
flung batticfields. 

Let us understand what communism is by 
looking to the record—a tragic record of 
oppression, deceit, and corruption—oppres- 
sion of the human body, deceit of the hu- 
man mind, and corruption of the human 
heart. ‘ 

How can we reconcile communism with 
our way of life when we recall these tragic 
events: 

Ruthless suppression in H and 
East Germany evidenced to the fullest in 
riots of only a few years ago. 

The rape of Tibet of only a few months 


The insidious workings in the Middle 
East in the attempt to create turmoil and 
further stifle any opportunity to bring 


democracy and opportunity to those poverty- 
stricken peoples of the desert lands. 

The attempts to infiltrate and destroy 
legitimate governments in South America, 
or, as in the case of Cuba, using the Castro 
revolution as a steppingstone for their own 
aims of seizing power and control in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

And to bring it close to home, who can 
forget—but many apparently have—the 
agonies of the Korean war? 

Communism may be a glittering display 
in New York City, or a friendly smile from 
& traveling diplomat—but communism is 
also the anguish of Heart Break Ridge, the 
torture of the prison cells and death marches 
of North Korea and Red China, and the 
timelessness of the most savage browbeating 
we have ever known, the depredations of the 
brainwashers of Chinese communism, an- 
other type of communism given an Oriental 
twist. 

Only by understanding communism—and 
this can be done by comparing our system 
of government to the Red brand and what 
each does, either for or to its people—can we 
rid ourselves of the disease of complacency 
that eats away at our fortitude and deter- 
mination to remain free. 

Basically, the differences in communism 
and democracy lie in two little words: “for” 
and “to.” In communism, the question of 
the hour is what it does to the people. In 
our way of life, it is what democracy does 
“for” its people and what the people do “for” 
democracy. You will note I have left no al- 
ternative for communism—that is, what the 
people can do “for” or to“ communism. 
That is because there is no alternative in 
communism, it is a one-way street of sub- 
jugation and therefore cannot place within 
the people the responsibility of individual- 
ism, self-assertion, and personal enterprise. 

Who of communism will stand up in the 
open forum to compare the Red system 
against the democracy of this great Nation? 
What can they say about religious freedom? 
Where do the trade unions stand in their 
so-called workers paradise? And does com- 
munism foster education on the precept of 
developing it for the greatest good of the 
individual and mankind? What does home 
life mean to the Moscow family—does it mean 
breaking bread around the table in prayerful 
thanks for the Lord's blessings, or are chil- 
dren greeted with silence from their parents 
because they know not whether their off- 
spring will turn them in to the Secret Police? 

Communism and the society which it cre- 
ates serves only one purpose the materialis- 
tic, aggressive, selfish needs of the Kremlin 
masters who are intent only on personal 
power and glory. In communism we are 
witnessing a reincarnation of the mon- 
archist system in its worst form, minus the 
royal trappings. 

To understand communism is to under- 
stand what we are fighting for and to under- 
stand why each of us must dedicate our- 
selves to this fight. This, of course, does 
not mean we are to run to the nearest Army 
recruiting office, but it does mean that we 
must be fully aware of the aims of com- 
munism and the techniques employed to un- 
dermine the welfare of this Nation and her 
people. 

The second danger which I mentioned lies 
in the question of what road, we, as a nation, 
will take, in relation to the moral standards 
of our people. Too often in recent days, I 
have heard the comment, as no doubt you 
have: What has happened to the people of 
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America—are we becoming a bunch of chisel- 
ers who have lost our respect for everything 
that is decent and good? 

Iam not sure that I can say what has hap- 
pened, but I can say this, the evidence be- 
fore us is not good. I need not relate the 
crime statistics, nor discuss the divorce rate. 
These things are before us constantly in our 
newspapers, on the radio and over our televi- 
sion. 

What needs to be discussed, and to be 
worked out by our people, is how we can turn 
the tide against the materialistic and re- 
store our thinking and our actions on a sound 
level of moral principle before it is too late. 

If the abandonment of home and familly 
life, the rejection of responsibility in being 
a creative, contributing member of a free 
society, the abuse or disregard of church life, 
the casting aside of patriotism, and the 
tendency to forget the sacrifices of those 
who fought to preserve our freedoms, is con- 
tinued, we will forfeit those things which 
we are so desperately trying to defend in the 
face of a conspiracy that has engulfed half 
the world. 

These are the two problems which I think 
should be of serious concern to every Amer- 
ican—what we can do to end this complac- 
eney concerning the dangers of commu- 
nism, and how we can foster a resurgence of 
morality in both our private and public 

, activities. 

I think the motto of the American Legion, 
“For God and Country,” contains for each 
of us the essential elements needed to per- 
petuate and enhance the concept of freedom 
which has served as a foundation of this 
Republic. 

However, this is something that must be 
practiced as well as preached. 

I think there are four areas in which 
Americans can develop programs of positive 
action to overcome the difficulties confront- 
ing us. I do not that these sug- 
gestions are all-inclusive, but I do offer them 
as constructive steps which can be helpful 
and serve as greater incentive for further 
efforts: 

1. We must be alert to fight against those 
things which undermine America. For ex- 
ample, obscene literature has become a men- 
ace to all America because of the serious 
effect it has on our children. We can help 
stamp out this racket by cooperating with 
those officials who are striving to put an end 
to the operations of these people who obvi- 
ously form a lower order of humanity. 
What kind of an individual is it that 
breaches all the codes of ethics and morality 
by sending pornographic literature into the 
American home? Obscenity strikes at the 
moral fiber of the Nation. This is the type 
of thing that concerns every father and 
mother, and the only way we can stop the 
purveyors of filth and trash is for the people 
of America to put a stop to it. Government 
can go only so far. The final action must 
come from the public, who by refusing to 
cooperate with the merchants of smut 
through rejection and through reporting re- 
ceipt of this indecent material to authori- 
ties, can stamp out this one example of the 
type of thing that is having such a bad 
influence on our young people. 

2. We must preserve and protect the con- 
stitutional rights of all our people. The 
American people have just as much right 
to protect themselves from the Communist 
conspiracy and from the racketering activ- 
ities of thugs and hoodlums who have cor- 
rupted certain labor unions as do these peo- 
ple who cloak themselves in the priviliges of 
the Constitution. This can be done at Gov- 
ernment level through legislative action de- 
signed to protect the liberty-loving free 
American while at the same time putting 
an end to the subversive and gangster 
activities of those who abuse the privileges 
of a free society. One such step is now be- 
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fore the Congress—the labor reform bill. 
Adoption of effective labor reform legislation 
can put an end to the corrupt activities of 
those who have wrested control of unions 
from the rank and file workers. 

3. AS individuals, we must make democ- 
racy work at all levels, both in and out of 
government. One of the best ways I know 
of to make democracy work is to understand 
it—what it means, how it can be preserved 
and why it must be preserved. The day has 
long since passed when we could say politics 
is something for the other fellow to worry 
about. Politics concerns each and every one 
of us, and the only way to ensure the type 
of government that we want to keep is for 
individual citizens to learn about govern- 
ment and participate in its activities. This 
means more than just getting out the vote. 
It means getting out an informed vote for 
one thing. Too often I have heard an ex- 
pression of disgust at the mention of the 
word “politics.” There wouldn't be such an 
expression if each citizen made it a point to 
be interested in politics. The best defini- 
tion I can think of in reference to politics 
is an old one which has been repeated many 
times, and perhaps is a little trite—yet I 
think it is most applicable. “Politics is 
either good or bad depending on what the 
public wants,” 

4. In fighting the evil of communism, the 
greatest assistance we can give is to under- 
stand how it works and what it does. Here 
again, the key is becoming fully informed. 
With the knowledge of what communism is, 
and with the understanding of what democ- 
racy is, we arm ourselves with the political 
ammunition needed to bring communism to 
halt, to prevent it from encompassing the 
entire free world, With understanding of 
this problem, we are better equipped to lead 
the moral force and public support to those 
programs which are so necessary to the main- 
tenance of a free society. 

No other organization is better equipped of 
more aptly suited to the correction of con- 
ditions which weaker America and aid and 
abet atheistic communism than the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

I hope all of you read in a recent issue of 
the American Legion Monthly the challeng- 
ing article by National Commander Preston 
Moore dealing with these very conditions 
and challenges. I believe his article was en- 
titled The Training We Need for This New 
Type of War,” or something very similar to 
that title. Commander Moore presented us 
with an agenda of action which should ap- 
peal to every red-blooded American. Now, 
as always, freedom is everybody's fight, and 
I urge you to continue your great record of 
protecting and promoting those actions and 
those Institutions which are vital to America. 
Unless we succeed here the hope for free- 
dom will fade quickly everywhere. 


Our Weak-Willed Conservatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
servative voter today is asking: What's 
the use? A conservative candidate today 
hasn’t a ghost of a chance of being nomi- 
nated, let alone elected. Both parties are 
dominated by liberals, and conservatives 
are afraid to speak out in the face of the 
liberal trend today. What's the use of 
voting?” 
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The kind of defeatism expressed in the 
above quote is made to order for minor- 
ity groups. The only way a minority 
group can get into positions of political 
power is by default. COPE achieved suc- 
cess in the 1958 election by default—the 
conservative voters did not vote. 

Conservatives are still in the majority 
in America. They can, if they decide to 
do so, elect to Congress men who believe 
in sound money and a balanced budget; 
men who are against inflation and a So- 
cialist-labor government; men who are 
for States rights and local responsibility 
for education and municipal improve- 
ments. 

We must not forget that only those 
who put up a fight, who defend what they 
consider to be the best interests of the 
country, can hope to stop the trend 
toward national socialism and natio 
bankruptcy. That is the duty of the con- 
servative citizen as well as the conserva- 
tive officeholder. Defeatism has no place 
in today’s battle for a sound dollar 
a safe and sane government. - 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
including as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the August 1, 1959, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post entitled “Con- 
servative Candidates Can't Win by Aping 
the Liberals”: 


CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATES CAN'T WIN py APING 
THE 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Conservatives in this country have been 
losing votes because they themselves have 
been building up a false image of the power 
of a few labor bosses. 

According to the cliche which the con- 
servatives have been so industriously circu“ 
lating, labor is unbeatable at getting out the 
vote. Not only does it have its own money— 
collected by the AFL-CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education, or COPE—but it also can 
claim credit for the welfare funds distrib- 
uated by the Federal Government. 

Because of the power of this cliche, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats have fallen 
over backward to show a high score on the 
CIO's list of what constitutes a good voting 
record in Congress. 

The cliche, however, is hardly in accord 
with the election-day facts which Mr. Rogers 
C. Dunn, of the Dunn Survey of Washington. 
D.C., has been busy collecting and reducing 
to a few telling graphs and generalizations. 
Recently Mr. Dunn went into the State of 
Delaware. What he discovered there was In 
accordance with what he had discovered in 
labor centers such as Pittsburgh and NeW 
York City: The power of the labor leader to 
roll up big majorities by superior footwork 
at the polls is largely illusory. 

In his Delaware suryey Mr. Dunn has col- 
lected election figures for the entire State. 
for the metropolis of Wilmington, and for 
the various counties, going back to 1936- 
His statistics on the fates of Republican 
candidates for Congressman—Delaware 
only one Representative—and Senator are 
extremely suggestive. 

A conservative Republican, J. Caleb Bogg% 
was elected Congressman in 1946, in 1948. 
and again in 1950. Later Boggs was elect 
Governor. Governor Boggs did all this with- 
out benefit of labor support. In 1947 he 
voted for the Taft-Hartly Act. In the Blat 
Congress Boggs scored 91 percent wrong on 
the CIO-PAC List, 

In 1958 a liberal Republican, Harry H35- 
kell, Jr., who had made a record in the Hous? 
of Representatives that was 58 percent c- 
ceptable to labor's political committee, lost 
in his campaign for reelection. On the other 
hand, the conservative Republican, Senator 
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Jonn WI LTAnrs, who had a CIO-PAC score 
that was 100 percent wrong, won his reelec- 
tion by a majority of more than 10,000. 
The Delaware facts, then, would seem to 
show that when Republicans run a “me too” 
Candidate they lose because their potential 
Supporters stay at home. The labor-Demo- 
cratic vote, increasing slowly with the growth 


ot population, is sufficient to gain the day 


any time the conservative forces lack a can- 
didate whom conservatives approve. 

The inference is that it isn’t the labor 
bosses who have been doing the job. It is 
Republican failure to provide a fighting op- 
Position. In Delaware, a representative 
State, the Republicans have done well when- 
ever they have stuck to candidates who have 
& true Republican flavor, 


Address by the Korean Ambassador to the 
Girls Nation of the American Legion 


Auxiliary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
hing it was my privilege to hear an ad- 
by Dr. You Chan Yang, Korean 
assador to the United States. He 
Spoke before the Girls Nation of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

Dr. Yang is highly esteemed in this 
Country. His address was an excellent 
One, and afterward I was very happy 
to be able to tell him so. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
Of his address be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Record, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Or Appress Given BY Dr. You CHAN 
YANG, KOREAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
Starrs, BEFORE GIRLS NATION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN LEGION AUXILIARY ON JULY 28, 1959, 
AT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

ppitector Glynn, Miss President, Miss Vice 
1 sident, and young ladies of Girls Nation, 
Or the third consecutive year, you have 
pleased and honored my country and me by 
Viting me to be your guest and inaugural 
erer Again I am delighted to be able 
Congratulate, in person, your newly elected 
President and vice president and to con- 
> tulate each and every one of you for the 
endid accomplishment of learning the 
emocratle processes better. 
wc Suspect that this year, as in previous 
S hogi I, too, shall learn from you. The last 
gi e I spoke at Girls Nation, I was strug- 
~ Dg with the meanings of the teen-age 
Aare ularr of 1958. Now will you help me 
wae the new 1959 vocabulary? I don't 
3 to be accused of having “smog in the 
them” and I don't want to “bug you.” Is 
5 “kookie”? 

W Probably with your help even I could 
enon Understand another 1959 phenom- 
1 on the rise of the “beatniks.” Now it 
Sia de thing to be modern and sophisticated 
8 another to practice fruitlessly the 
the of revolt, as do the beatniks. For 
des h. there is no tomorrow. They do not 
the go shadow of the mushroom cloud and 
threat ot mass extinction, They dis- 
completely all of the institutions of 
society in a neo-Bohemlanism. 


Ciy. 
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They simply refuse to shoulder any of the 
normal responsibilities of human beings. I 
am sure that none of you will ever be beat- 
niks; you are too concerned with the fate 
and future of America and the free world. 

Just as I am disturbed, like all fathers in 
America, about the beatniks here, I am dis- 
turbed as a diplomat about those interna- 
tional beatniks, the Communist warlords. 
They, too, shun international responsibilities. 
scorn the institutions of marriage, home and 
the rearing of children, and behave in an 
undisciplined and barbaric way. 

> Also, because of its seeming unorthodoxy 
and its obvious peculiarities, the Communist, 
like the beatnik, frequently fascinates the 
naive. Iam concerned about the Communist 
appeals to the young people of this country 
as well as in other parts of the world. I don't 
consider myself a witchhunter,“ but a 
grave menace does exist, in my opinion, in 
the constant overtures made to American 
youth by the slick and sick international 
beatniks. 

According to one American news weekly, 
going to Moscow this summer is quite the 
fad. Almost everyone, it seems, who Is any- 
one in New York is going to Russia—fashion 
models, students, writers, businessmen, 
daughters of prosperous businessmen. The 
magazine estimates that around 15,000 to 
20,000 Americans will be piercing the Iron 

«Curtain. What a strange fashion of the 
times. 

Some are actually lauding this latest travel 
development, saying that it portends a warm- 
ing up of the cold war and a step forward 
in a people-to-people rapprochement between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
What nonsense. Those American tourists 
will be seeing only what the Communists 
wish them to see. The Russians they con- 
tact will be either plants or dupes of their 
Communist masters. The answers parroted 
by the Russian citizens to questions by the 
innocent American tourists will have been 
predigested by the Communist propaganda 
apparatus, Instead, the Americans will be 
waylaid with provocative and misleading 
questions. They will be embarrassed or 
ignored whenever possible. They will be 
drawn into one-sided arguments, You will 
remember that last week even your great 
Vice President Nrxon was not accorded a 
proper reception when he landed in Moscow, 
that the average Russian did not eyen know 
he and his lovely wife were visitors, and 
that Nrxon himself was baited—without the 
opportunity of explaining his position 
broadly to the entire Russian people via 
radio, television, press conferences, and the 
newspapers. This is in stark contrast to 
the hospitality and freedom of speech and 
movement accorded to Mr. Kozlov just sev- 
eral days previously here in the United 
States. The red carpet treatment obyiously 
has a reverse meaning in the Soviet Union, 

Now, as always, the Communists are pre- 
paring an alibi of sorts for their boorish 
behavior. Khrushchev has taken the occa- 
sion of Vice President Nrxon’s visit to blast 
the United States because of President Eisen- 
hower's proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week on July 17. Khrushchev is angrily 
“declaring that Senate resolution and Presi- 
dential proclamation is interference in the 
internal affairs of the Communist bloc. 

Obviously, this is just a Communist trick 
to obfuscate the real intent of Vice President 
Nixon's visit—to open the American exposi- 
tion and to search for a solution personally 
to the deadlocked Geneva talks. It is obvi- 
ous that the Communists must have to throw 
some kind of smokescreen up to becloud the 
popularity already obvious at our exposition 
in Moscow and your Vice President’s earnest 
honesty. If the Communists had not been 
able to use the “Captive Nations Week” 
theme, they would have found some other 
excuse for intransigence. For logic or real- 
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ity does not matter to them; human feelings 
are beside the point; and the fate of whole 
nations is Immaterial. Any excuse would 
have been used by the Communists for their 
irresponsible and vicious behavior. 

What is, actually, the Captive Nations 
Resolution and Week? Democratic Senator 
PauL DouGias and Republican Senator Jacon 
Javits jointly sponsored a resolution in the 
Senate emphasizing a point in American for- 
eign policy extant since 1945: That captive 
nations can look forward to a time of libera- 
tion from tyranny. The resolution quickly 
passed both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives here without debate and was 
quickly proclaimed by President Eisenhower. 

Now I, as the representative of the Korean 
people, have been keenly interested in this 
vital message. After all, our people in the 
northern part of Korea are held captive by 
the Communists. Slim hope though the 
resolution is, it is hope nevertheless. Fur- 
ther, it is to us vital proof that we have not 
been forgotten. Together with organiza- 
tions of refugees, from other nations ab- 
sorbed by force within the Soviet orbit, the 
Government of the Republic of Korea en- 
thusiastically welcomed and approved the 
resolution and proclamation. We reason that 
the American pledges of liberation have not 
been entirely forgotten. We are reassured 
that the several millions of our brothers, 
sisters, mothers, fathers, and friends in the 
northern part of Korea may look forward to 
their eventual release from the bloody tenta- 
cles of communism, 

The Communists would like to have you, 
and all Americans, forget about Hungary, 
Tibet, and Korea. They would like to toss 
down George Orwell's “1984" “memory hole” 
the historical facts of their seizure of all of 
Eastern Europe since 1945. They are eager 
to have the world forget its moral obligations, 
if such were ever possible. Naturally, they 
are upset when Americans—whose forebears 
largely came from captive nations—are 
pointedly reminded of the true state of con- 
ditions under Communist rule. 

Let me direct your attention to Korea, 
a good case in point. When the Commu- 
nists seized control of the northern part of 
Korea in 1945, there were approximately 10 
million of our people living there; 20 mililon 
Koreans were living in the southern part. 
By the time of the formation of the Re- 
public of Korea, in 1948, several million 
people escaped from the north and sought 
freedom with us in the Republic of Korea. 
Several more milllon Koreans risked their 
lives, relinquished all their worldly goods, 
and left their hometowns to escape from their 
Communist masters by the time of the Ko- 
rean war. During that war, and since, the 
Communists have ruthlessly carried out a 
deliberate policy of genocide—the systematic 
destruction of a whole people—just as they 
have done in Tibet. In the captive area of 
northern Korea there now remains only 3 
million souls. These 3 million are our peo- 
ple, our families, our relatives. Every dny 
those of us who live in freedom In the Re- 
public of Korea are reminded sharply of 
the task yet before us. We cannot be indif- 
ferent to the fate of our brethren. We can- 
not be deaf to their plteous pleas for libera- 
tion. Nor can you. And that is why the 
Communists fear so greatly the momentous 
reminder of the Captive Nations. Week. 


The Communists fear also the signs of 
strength and growing stability in all con- 
tiguous free world areas. The Republic of 
Korea is a show-room of the free world in 
Asia, Under the wise and courageous lend- 
ership of President Syngman Rhee, we have 
reconstructed a devastated nation. Our eco- 
nomic achievements have been of historical 
moment—factories rebuilt, communications 
restored, transportation refurbished, and 
schools and homes springing up everywhere, 
And it has all been done without the com- 
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mune system, without collectivization, with- 
out . 
With our own hard work and dedication 
to freedom, and with the generous aid of 
the United States, we have performed an 
economic miracle. We have halted the ever- 
spiraling rate of inflation and we have sta- 
bilized the price index and money supply. 
The standard of living has risen steadily 
to new heights. 

Meanwhile, the Communists promise para- 
dise, but deliver a living hell. In the north- 
ern part of Korea, under the puppet Com- 
munist masters, only baroque monuments 
to Red heroes have been bullt, only airports 
for deadly attack have been constructed, and 
only peasant communes permitted to oper- 
ate. No wonder my people in the north 
ery out daily for rescue. Small wonder 
that the Republic of Korea's Government 
and President Syngman Rhee sometimes 
may seem to you to be impatient in our de- 
mands for reunification of the peninsula. 

Now the comfortable thing to do is just to 
close your eyes and ears. You can argue 
that the East-West struggle Is pretty much 
of a draw. You can repeat the geopolitical 
slogan of “containment.” You might even 
say, “Well, let the Communists live their 
way and we will live ours." Another com- 
forting argument these days is: “Well, as 
time passes the Communists and our sys- 
tems will gradually meld together into some 
kind of a socialist society anyway.” You 
can pin your hopes upon a few straggling 
visitors, bemused and restricted to a tight 
little circle of Moscow, to generate somehow 
true understanding among the entire Rus- 
sian people. 8 

But such thinking and such action will 
not save the captive peoples and will cer- 
tainly sentence you to their fate, too. 
Khrushchey told you bluntly: We will 
bury you.” While we, or at least our arm- 
chair theorists, seek excuses for Communist 
behavior and look for easy ways of agree- 
ment, the Communists simply say: “We will 
bury you.” i 

Whether it is your wish or not, one side 
is going to win the other destroyed. The 
struggle is not of the making of the free 
world; the Communists have chosen the 
battle, determined to end it in their own 
perverse and final way. 

The great historian Toynbee once warned: 
“Where the frontier between civilization 
stands still, time always works in the bar- 
barians’ favor.” It is up to us to make sure 
that the frontier of the free world does not 
stand still. You can help tremendously by 
joining hands in the liberation of captive 
nations, You can help expose the blandish- 
ments of the Communists for the false hopes 
they are. You can stimulate public opinion 
in your own communities so that it isn't 
lulled into a slumber of false security with 
phrases like “containment,” “coexistence,” 
“buillding bridges of friendship with trade,” 
etc. 

You are the cream of the crop of this 
Nation's teen-age girls. You are bright, 
hardworking, dedicated young ladies. I 
salute you. I ask you to join the crusade of 
millions of youth everywhere, including 
those of the Republic of Korea, to crush the 
menace of the Communists, the interna- 
tional beatniks of 1959. Remember, they 
are no laughing matter. Their gang 
motto is: “We will bury you.” 

Let us live instead. Let us be strong and 
wise. Let us fight to win. Let us be 
Trontiersmen, determined to push back the 
borders of darkness and anarchy. Let us 
build a better and stronger America and a 
freer world. 

I thank you. 
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Belated Honor for a Medical Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article, Be- 
lated Honor for a Medical Hero, Dr, R. 
P. Ames,” which appeared in the Dixie 
magazine section of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, Sunday, July 26, 1959: 

BELATED HONOR FOR A MEDICAL HERO 

Burning with yellow fever, Dr. Roger Post 
Ames of New Orleans lay in the General 
Hospital outside Havana, Cuba. Suddenly 
his assistant rushed into the room. 

“Doctor, one of the volunteers is very sick 
with the fever,” gasped Pyt. Gust E. Lam- 
bert of the U.S. Army Hospital Corps. 
“Could you come see him?" 

“That's the most absurd request I ever 
heard,” the doctor's nurse sald. Dr. Ames 
is a very sick man. Private Lambert, leave 
the room at once.” 

As one would a mosquito, Dr. Ames waved 
the nurse away. “Lambert, get another 
man and carry me down there in my bed.” 

Following his superior’s orders, Lambert 
and a companion carried the sick doctor 
three city blocks to the patient. 

“The post surgeon,” primly said the nurse 
later, “was not at all pleased.” 

But the doctor did pull the patient 
through and gradually he, too, recovered 
from the disease, contracted while treating 
yellow fever patients. 

Wednesday in Washington, D.C., the phy- 
sician'’s widow, Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames of 
Washington, D.C., is scheduled to receive 
from Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson a gold medal commemorating her 
husband's selfless work. 

Dr. Ames died in 1914. The posthumous 
presentation of the medal was made possible 
by the recently passed House bill 7544, spon- 
sored by Representative Hate Boccs, of Loui- 
slana. The bill includes Dr. Ames in the 
roll of honor of the men who conquered 
yellow fever. z 

The New Orleans physician went to Cuba 
after the end of the Spanish-American War 
with a team of physiclans under Maj. Wal- 
ter Reed. A graduate of Tulane medical 
school, he had served at Charity Hospital 
and was later visiting physician at Charity 
and Touro Infirmary. He had fought yel- 
low fever in New-Orleans. In Cuba this un- 
assuming young man, who seemed embar- 
rassed by his designation as a “yellow fever 
expert.“ was put in charge of an experi- 
mental camp, later named Camp Lazear, 
near Columbia Barracks outside Havana, 

During the war Spanish bullets killed far 
fewer Americans than disease—290 against 
2,565. Of all diseases, yellow fever was the 
most deadly. 

Dr. Ames was in complete command from 
the time the experimental camp was estab- 
lished in July 1900 until it was disbanded 
March 1, 1901. To him is due much of the 
credit for the success of the experiment. 

Years later, in 1929, Congress officially 
recognized the work done by Major Reed 
and his associates. A total of 22 persons 
was chosen for a roll of honor. Dr, Ames 
was not on the list. In 1956, Gust E. Lam- 
bert of Hazelcrest, III., “Ames’ man Friday,” 
was added to the roll. Lambert and the 
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family of Dr. Ames worked for almost 30 
years to have the doctor given the recognition 
other yellow fever workers had won. 

At the g of the 20th century very 
little was known about yellow fever or how 
it was transmitted. Dr. Ames, however, wis 
convinced it was not contagious and believed 
correctly it was transmitted by a mosquito. 
Says Brig. Gen. Albert E, Truby, a member 
of the medical group. “He was constantly 
playing practical jokes on members of our 
staff, jokes aimed at driving away any fear 
about the contagiousness of yellow fever.” 

When Dr. Ames arrived in Cuba men were 
still dying by the scores every day. Clerks 
burned sulfur candles on their desks as 
they worked. 

When a man died of yellow fever, his home 
was often burned to the ground to destroy 
the presumably infected furniture, clothing, 
and other personal effects. As the deaths 
multiplied, this became a rather expensive 
Proposition. And it didn’t do any good. 

To test whether the disease was contagious 
or was transmitted by a mosquito, two sets 
of volunteers were put in specially con- 
structed buildings. One was the “Infec 
Clothing and Bedding Building.” In this, 
volunteers slept on pillows and sheets soaked 
with blood and vomitus of yellow fever vic- 
tims. 

The other building was divided in two by 
a screen. On one side lived volunteers com- 
pletely free of mosquitoes. On the other 
side, soldier John J. Moran exposed his body 
to the bites of 15 infected mosquitoes. 

When none of the volunteers in the in- 
fected building or in the mosquito-free sec- 
tion of the second building developed yellow 
fever and when Moran promptly came down 
with the disease, the doctors knew for a fact 
yellow fever was not contagious, that it was 
transmitted by a mosquito. They proved 
this with many similar experiments. 

Such was the soldiers’ fear of the disease 
and its swift, ghastly death that the experi- 
ments probably would have been stopped if 
just a few volunteers had died. But not one 
of the nearly 70 volunteers succumbed. 

In the course of his work, Dr. Jesse W. 
Lazear, of Baltimore, Md., acting assistant 
surgeon and third member of the yellow fever 
board, was hit by the disease. But he did not 
report his sickness until it was too late and 
died September 25, 1900, a martyr to medical 
science. The experimental camp was named 
for him. 

Its problem solved after just 8 months’ 
work, the board disbanded Camp Lazear. 
With precise knowledge the authorities were 
able to clear Havana of its old scourge in 
3 months and to begin eliminating it from 
other parts of the world. 


Failure of the Mandatory Farm Price 
Support and Production Control Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
address delivered by Mr. Don Paarlberg, 

* 
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of the White House staff, on the subject 
Of agriculture. 

I haye been advised by the Public 
Printer that the address is estimated to 
Make approximately 244 pages of the 
Concressionan Recorp at a cost of 
$182.25. Notwithstanding this cost, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BY THE HONORABLE Don PAARLBERG 

ON THE OCCASION OF A BANQUET SPONSORED 

BY THE New York STATE COLLEGE OF AGRI- 

CULTURE, THE GRADUATE SCHOOL oF BUSI- 

NESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, AND THE 

NationaL ASSOCIATION OF Foop CHAINS, 

eine N. T., WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 

1959 


In this speech I intend to make three 


Points: 
1. The mandatory farm price support and 
uction control program is a demon- 
Strated failure. 
2. This failure is to be attributed pri- 
ly to outmoded legislation, not admin- 
istrative shortcomings. 

3. The remedy lies in corrective legisia- 
tion along lines recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Benson. 

I 
~ The fatiure of the mandatory farm price 
upport program, after 25 years of trial, is 
clear to anyone who is willing to exam- 
the record, 

I am not speaking of price supports at 
Moderate levels such as are in use for 
W and some other crops. Nor am I 
Fee. of marketing agreements and or- 
Nor us for milk and certain specialty crops. 
pl am I referring to the purchase of sur- 
l us crops and their diversion to the school 
roe Program and to needy persons, Prop- 
hare Administered, all of these have proved 

Pful. Certainly I am not speaking of the 
edu while programs related to research, 

cation, credit, and the conservation of 

Soll, water, and timber resources. 
sys t I am speaking of is the mandatory 
ont Which requires price support for a 

favored commodities at artificially high 
heart and couples that support with a half- 
— and ineffective production control 
The 3 This is the system which has failed. 
Wit, ure has perhaps been most clear 
leas AARON? to wheat, cotton, and corn, and 

Thee respect to other crops. 
disastr Program came into being during the 
When Ous days of the great depression, 

1 drastic action was called for. The er- 

€s in that a depression-orlented pro- 
chan Was carried forward with relatively few 
thing or first into a time of war, then Into a 
time of Postwar prosperity, and now into a 

To technological revolution. 
terion tee the program with fallure is a 
support Matter. I shall cite evidence in 
1 Fa ot this judgment. 

mers who grow the regulated crops 
have lost markets 


Co 
tude in Bae been the subject of more solici- 
age contror Way of price support and acre- 
Wha than practically any other crop. 
t 2 been the result? z F 
55 ng the 5 years, 1925-28, before the pro- 
Percent Ban, the United States produced 56 
By Of the world's cotton. During the 
1925-99 40 this percentage fell to 31. From 
States tall 1954-58, production in the United 
side the Ù 16 percent. In the countries out- 
doubled. nited States production more than 
Exported of exporting cotton we 
Produce 85 right and the opportunity to 
Man-made g We gave encouragement to 

bers at home and abroad. 
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Wheat is another crop which has been the 
subject of much regulation and support. 
During this same span of years, the United 
States’ share of world wheat production fell 
while surplus stocks accumulated. 

Formerly the largest tobacco market in 
the world was at Wilson, N.C. Today it is 
in Northern Rhodesia, in Africa. 

It is easy to demonstrate that for a given 
year, other things equal, a short crop of 
cotton or of wheat will bring a higher in- 
come than a large crop, This is. the basic 
idea underlying production control. The 
important fact, however, and the fact often 
overlooked, is that other things do not re- 
main equal. Other suppliers come forward 
and substitutes are offered. Thus, while 
we pursue our shortrun self-interest, in the 
long run we do ourselyes grave injury. 

While supported and controlled crops have 
steadily lost markets and fallen behind as 
income earners, that segment of agriculture 
which has avoided control has continued to 
expand and win new markets. 

Livestock production is not controlled. 
Livestock producers not only were able to 
find markets for the natural growth of their 
industry, but managed as well to market 
the production from the acres taken out 
of wheat and cotton. From 1925-29 to 
1954-58, per capita consumption of beef, 
pork and poultry combined rose 25 percent. 

During a quarter century of support and 
control, the share of our farm income earned 
by cotton fell from 12 to 7 percent. Mean- 
time, the share of farm income earned by 
uncontrolled hogs, cattle, poultry, and eggs 
increased from 34 to 39 percent. 

2. Most of the dollars are spent in support 
the production of a jew large producers 
of a few crops 
The favored basic crops have been singled 

out from some 250 farm commodities for 
special treatment. Though these six crops 
bring in only a little over 20 percent of 
farm income, they account for 85 percent of 
the Federal inventory of price-supported 
commodities. 

Contrary to popular opinion, most of agri- 


culture is free of controls and most farm 


products are sold in competitive, unsup- 
ported markets. s 

Also contrary to popular opinion, the price- 
support program affects primarily the large 
rather than the small farmers. 

Nearly a million and a half farms produce 
wheat. Ninety percent of the expenditures 
for price support on wheat result from pro- 
duction on about half of these farms—the 
largest ones. 

Nearly a million farms produce cotton. 
Seventy-five percent of the expenditures for 
cotton price support result from production 
on about one-fourth of these farms—the 
largest ones. 

For wheat, cotton, and rice producers who 
have allotments of 100 acres or more, the net 
budgetary expenditures per farm for the pres- 
ent fiscal year are approximately as follows: 


r Per farm 
WOE A E S nie $7, 000 
COUGR iana aa aS 10, 000 
SCC — T — 10, 000 


A frequently quoted rationale for the 
ptice-support and acreage-control program 
is that it is needed to make operations profi- 
table for the small producers. But the large 
producers get many more Governemnt dollars 
than the small producers, giving them an 
added competitive advantage. 

3. Surplus stocks continue to grow 

Mandatory price supports are at a level 
which stimulates production and chokes off 
markets. The control program fails to check 
the rising surplus. 

Despite acreage allotments, despite a soll 
bank program, and despite massive surplus 
disposal, Government investment in surplus 
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farm commodities is at a record level, ap- 
proximately $9 billion, and is still growing. 

Just to store this vast hoard costs more 
than a billion dollars a year. 

We already hold such huge stocks of wheat 
that if not one bushel of the oncoming crop 
were harvested, we would still have more 
than enough for domestic use, export sales, 
foreign donation and needed carryover for 
an entire year. And, the oncoming crop is 
estimated at 1,220 million bushels, the fifth 
largest in history. 

4. The program is excessively costly 


During the present fiscal year, the net 
budgetary outlay for programs for the sta- 
bilization of farm prices and farm incomes 
will be $5.4 billion. Not all of this goes to 
farmers, of course. Part of it goes to com- 
mercial warehouses for storage. There are 
charges for interest and administration, 
which do not go to farmers. Some unpre- 
dictable part of this outlay will be recovered 
through disposal operations. But, the net 
realized cost is certain to be large, 

Not a bushel of wheat and not a bale of 
cotton is presently exported from the United 
States without a substantial subsidy. 

Budgetary expenditures of the Federal Goy- 
ernment for programs primarily for the sup- 
port of farm prices and farm incomes now 
are the largest non-defense-related item in 
the Federal budget. They run well in ex- 
cess of $1,000 per farm. Net farm income in 
1958. was $13.1 billion. The net budgetary 
outlay for the support of farm prices and 
farm incomes, $5.4 billion, is thus equal to 
40 percent of net farm income, 

As has been said, not all of this money 
goes to farmers. Insofar as opera- 
tions serve foreign policy and relief needs, 
costs arising therefrom should not be at- 
tributed to the price-support program. 

But even after making appropriate revi- 
sions of the budgetary figure, whatever they 
may be, the outlay attributable to the sup- 
port program directly is very great. These 
heavy costs might be justifiable if they were 
temporary, if they were solving the problems 
of our farm people, and if they were leading 
to a better balance of supplies and markets. 
But, unfortunately, this is not true. 

11 


As I said at the outset, the farm price- 
support and production-control program 
may now be judged to have been a failure, 

Whose failure is this? 

The question is asked not in an effort to 
fix the blame but in order.to learn where 
we may look for a solution. 

It is not a failure of our farm people. 
They are stalwart, self-reliant, and resource- 
ful. They have done an outstanding job of 
producing efficiently. From the standpoint 
of technology they haye advanced more 
rapidly in recent years than any other major 
sector of the economy. They have in fact 
responded to the price incentive as farm 
people—and other people—traditionally 
have. 

Certainly the failure cannot be lald at the 
door of those farmers, a majority of the total, 
who earn their income from unsupported 
divestock, poultry, fruits, and vegetables, 
who have steadily fought all efforts to sup- 
port the prices of their commodities. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
largest by far of all farm organizations, has 
worked long and hard to get the Congress to 
relax its legislative grip on farm prices and 
farm production, 

The failure of the farm program is not a 
failure of the farm people. 

Nor is it a failure of Secretary Benson, 

The program now in effect is not the pro- 
gram recommended by Secretary Benson. It 
isa am first enacted a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, only slightly modified since that 
time. 
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In 1954 Secretary Benson asked Congress 
for legislative changes, and was given part of 
what he asked. 

In 1956 the Secretary asked the Congress 
for the authority to make further adjust- 
ments in the level of price supports. This 
authority was denied. He asked that the 
Congress consider placing a dollar limitation 
on the amount of price support to any one 
producer. This was not done. 

In 1957 the Secretary asked Congress for 

. authority to eliminate the preferred treat- 
ment accorded to the so-called basic crops. 
This was not provided. 

In 1958 the Secretary asked for authority 
to scrap the legal formula which set the stage 
for increased levels of price support. He 
was given a part of what he asked—and 
several harmful provisions which he did not 
request—for corn, cotton, and rice. Noth- 
ing important was done with respect to the 
other crops. 

In 1959 the Secretary tried a new approach. 
He ested alternative solutions. Three 
months have elapsed and the Congress has 
not even considered these alternatives. 

The President has sent to the Congress 
four special messages on agriculture, all 
pointing to the necessity of reducing the 
price incentives which lead to the produc- 
tion of crops for which there is no market. 

This long series of recommendations was 
not based on some whimsical notion of the 
President or the Secretary. It was based on 
the widest review of farm policy ever under- 
taken in this country. It was based on the 
findings of many competent research and 
advisory groups, among them the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission, a bipar- 
tisan group of 18 men, the majority of whom 
are farmers. 

Meantime, the Congress has given the 
Secretary many things for which he did not 
ask, legislation aggravating the problem 
rather than working toward a solution. 

Acreage allotments have been increased, 
Taising surplus stocks even higher. 

New crops have been added to the lst 
which must be supported. 

The production-stimulating payments pro- 
vided by the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram have consistently been forced upon 
the Secretary in excessive amounts. 

The Secretary has been forthright in 
pointing out what needs to be done. He has 
waged an educational campaign that may 
yet succeed. 

The Secretary has thus dealt courageous- 
ly with a problem not of his making. 
Though dedicated to economy in Govern- 
ment, he has had to witness a doubling and 
a redoubling of the cost of programs he 
could not change but had to administer. 
Though a believer in the capability of farm- 
ers to make their own decision, he has had 
to impose burdensome Government controls. 

The failure of the mandatory price-sup- 
port and production-control program is not 
a failure of the farm people or of Secretary 
Benson; it is primarily a fallure of thé Con- 
gress, 

In making this flat statement, I want to 
acknowledge the good record of the Congress 
as regards price-support legislation for most 
farm products, the commendable action with 
regard to surplus disposal, and the many 
excellent continuing services provided for 
our farm people. I want to acknowledge the 
directionally correct but insufficient steps 
taken by the Congress in years past to re- 
duce price-support levels. The onrush of 
farm technology has been so rapid as to 
swallow up the effect of these modest down- 
ward adjustments. 

The truth is that the pace of the scientific 
revolution in agriculture has been more 
rapid than either the executive or the leg- 
islative branch anticipated, Both should 
feel regret for having underestimated the 
bounty of nature and the sharp advance in 
technology. 
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The chief failure of which I speak is the 
present inactivity in Congres in the face of 
irrefutable and widespread evidence that the 
mandatory support program has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

Those Members of the Congress who make 
the strategy decisions apparently have de- 
cided that any real solution to the price- 
support problem will be most difficult, quite 
lacking in political dividends. Rather than 
face up to this problem, they foster the 
illusion that the failure of the farm pro- 
gram is attributable to Secretary Benson. 
They count on the difficulty which the pub- 
lic has in distinguishing between legislative 
and administrative responsibility. They 
hope to turn public dissatisfaction regard- 
ing the farm program toward Secretary Ben- 
son, who must administer it, rather than 
toward the Congress which authored it. 

The farm program now being offered by 
the Congress is a one-point program: Be- 
labor Benson.” 

Secretary Benson has taken an oath to 
administer the laws enacted by the Congress, 
and this he is doing to the best of his very 
considerable ability. That certain of these 
laws are a fallure is no fault of his. But, 
if he can be made the scapegoat, this has, in 
the eyes of some, the twin merit of safely 
explaining the failure and postponing the 
difficulties involved in its solution. 

Meantime, while the Congress delays, sur- 
pluses mount, costs rise, markets disappear, 
and dislocations increase. 

Agriculture’s public relations deteriorate 
as costs and surpluses rise. The goodwill 
of the public, one of the most important 
assets which our farm people enjoy, is 
steadily being drawn down. As the farm 
population becomes a smaller percentage of 
the total, the need for good public relations 
steadily increases. 

mr 


What is the solution? 

The solution is to be found in legislative 
changes which provide, for the commodities 
receiving mandatory price support, treat- 
ment similar to that provided for all other 

„farm products, most of which are in reason- 
ably good economic position. 

The solution is to be found in returning to 
our farm people a larger role in deciding 
what they shall plant and how they shall 
market their crops. . 

The solution lies in programs which build 
markets, not destroy them, which channel 
farm products into use, not into storage. 
A warehouse is not a market and a storage 
bin is not a customer. 

On the basis of the record, strict pro- 
duction controls are not the answer. The 
evidence of 25 years is that the Congress 
will not enact, the Secretary cannot ad- 
minister, and the farm people will not ac- 
cept the kind of production controls needed 
to balance supply and demand at the price 
objectives specified in present law. 

If farm products are to be abundant, they 
cannot be priced as if they were scarce. 

It would be well to deal with this prob- 
lem legislatively now. It would be well to 
make now the reasoned and gradual changes 
which are the product of rational thinking, 
rather than to wait and inyite the abrupt 
and painful dislocations which could come 
when and if the public patience is finally 
exhausted. 

Back in 1950, the public suddenly lost its 
patience with potato price support and Con- 
gress outlawed the entire program. Potato 
producers, who are relatively few in number, 
went through a difficult readjustment. To 
subject millions of wheat and corn and 
cottongrowers to this abrupt kind of adjust- 
ment would be a grave matter indeed. It 
would be better not to test the public pa- 
tience to the breaking point. 

The President outlined a course of action 
and called attention to the urgency of this 
matter in a special message 3 months ago. 
The Secretary of Agriculture followed up 
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with various alternative recommendations 
within the framework of the President's 
statement. 

The solution need not be precisely the one 
the administration has recommended, But 
it must acknowledge the fact that we should 
no longer, through incentive prices, encour- 
age the production of crops for which there 
is no market. 

If nothing is done, we shall soon be com- 
mitted for another crop year to the program 
which causes so much difficulty. 

This is a wealthy country. If it were not, 
changes would have been forced long ago in 
the farm price support program. 

But even a wealthy country cannot con- 
tinue to waste its substance in the endless 
accumulation of surplus stocks, particularly 
when it needs its resources in a struggle 
for economic leadership with the countries 
of the Soviet bloc. 

Some people have come to say that therë 
is no solution for the farm price-sup) 
program. A better statement would be that 
there is no easy solution. A 25-year hunt for 
an easy solution bas produced only new dis- 
appointments. 

Even if needful changes are made now. 
surplus stocks would continue and costs 
would remain very high for a long time. 
Commodities which have been sheltered for 
25 years cannot quickly be returned to the 
rough-and-tumble of the market place. Our 
farmers cannot quickly crawl out from under 
a $9 billion stockpile. The return to a more 
orderly program must be a gradual process- 
We have started in that direction. The 
movement must not stall. 

Correction of our price-support legislation 
is retarded by folklore and fairytales. One 
of these is the idea that the administration 
wants to do away with price supports, There 
is no intention to take away from farmers 
the right to legislation which protects them 
from the excesses of unfettered competition. 
These rights have been fought for and won, 
and I applaud the victory. The thing I am 
saying is that these hard-won rights should 
not be squandered in the continuation of A 
self-defeating program. 

Another block to constructive action is the 
erroneous idea that as prices fall farmers 
increase production in order to maintain in- 
come. This notion is refuted by all objective 
research, It is refuted by the Congress itself, 
which as recently as 1958 extended the Wool 
Act, based on the correct principle that pro- 
duction increases result from high prices, 
not low prices. 

Still another obstacle is the attempted 
justification of the present program on tb 
basis that other groups are subsidized and 
other groups have price protection. Tbe 
question is not whether farmers, like other 
groups, have a right to helpful legislation: 
they do. The question is whether the legis- 
lation in question is truly helpful. On the 
basis of the record the answer must be No. 

The time will come when the penalties for 
temporizing further with this grave probl 
will be greater than the problems involved in 
dealing with it directly. And that time may 
be sooner than some people think. 


The People Want the Farm Mess 
Solved 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, people 
keep writing from all over the country 
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in favor of my four-point program to 
end the farm mess. It involves stopping 
Subsidies, selling off surpluses, and us- 
ing proceeds to reduce the debt and 
taxes. Here are some more extracts 
from letters asking that this course of 
action be taken: 
The present farm mess from the very be- 
g was the most nonsensical Idea ever 
to be conceived by any one or any adminis- 
tration. If a farmer cannot live without 
Government ald, how can anyone elsé live 
Without it? He can always raise enough to 
at at any time, Not so the ordinary labor- 
ing man, or mechanic. They have nothing 
to fall back on but their ability or tools. 


Please end that farm mess now, I have al- 
Ways been against it. It is so ridiculous to 


Day the farmers big sums of money, for not 
Working, 


With regard to the farm mess, I whole- 

8 agree with your program in prin- 
e. 

I agree with you on the farm mess, it's 

ble, wasting a billion a year for storage, 


We agree with you 100 percent on the farm 
8 Think it is time for the Government 
Quit paying people to not work. 


1 Re your program to end the farm mess— 
am 100 percent behind you—there is no 
excuse at this time for subsidy to any busi- 
and the quick sale of surplus wheat 
tocks is most wise and economical, 
I i fully agree with you on the farm mess. 
Pdea the time will soon come when the 
di eral Government will stop farm subsi- 
oh as well as all other subsidies. The 
ten ae we return to the free-enterprise sys- 
a the sooner taxes and unfair expenditure 
Public money will stop. 


I feel that something should be done to 
the farm mess. The payment of sub- 

en only encourages more production 

h in turn increases the subsidies to be 

d. The fact that surpluses have increased 
tan gigantic proportions illustrates the 
or , Of trying to insulate a selected group 
atys against the painful readjustments 
8 itated by progress, in this case, pro- 
Wiese Methods of farm production. Some- 
the Akas real start has to be made to solve 
eae, blem, not just to appease it and pass 
to the next session of Congress. I 


do hie Program you have outlined will 


port e vou can really see this farm-sup- 
that icon as you say and every opportunity 


cease. This, in my opinion, is one 

Papacy things in U.S. home govern- 

Pay a 5 t I have seen. It sums up, we 

e woeldy so that we can pay higher 

vote ‘t there some way that these 

noses an legislators can see beyond their 
nd quit such stupid voting? 


I 
the rhe much In favor of your stand on 


I 
Mss to congratulate you on your pro- 
that en ution to the farm mess, I hope 
to brin ugh support will be forthcoming 
g about enactment into law. ` 


T certains 
garai y appreciate your concerns re- 
cur ws the present farm program and con- 


o 
Tantastic 825 5 to eliminate this 


T think N 
lg your solution 
a dandy—ret's att to the farm mess 
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I am certainly glad to hear something is 
going to be done about this farm mess. 
Surely there must be a better way to spend 
billions and help the farmers too. 


Farm mess—#$1 billion to store $9 billion 
in surpluses, need more be added? 


Forest Products Industry in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
processing of timber into lumber and & 
multitude of other forest products is the 
leading industry in the State of Oregon. 
The need to preserve and maintain our 
State's basic forest resource is recog- 
nized by both private and public owners 
of forest areas in our State. A thought- 
ful column by Mr. Dewey Rand, editor 
and publisher of the Salem (Oreg.) 
Capital Press, comments upon the now- 
prevalent attitude in the lumber indus- 
try, which favors sustained-yield cutting 
practices and sound forest management 
policies, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude Mr. Rand’s column in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp along with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press] 

PASSING In REVIEW 
(By Dewey Rand) 

How important are the forest lands and 
timber to the economy and recreation of the 
Northwest? What are the problems of this 
vast complex of public and private resources 
and industry, and what does the future 
hold? These questions were discussed by 
the top authorities in this feld at Reed Col- 
lege last week. 

The event was called the Citizens’ Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Northwest Forest Re- 
sources, It was sponsored by the Reed Col- 
lege Forest Endowment and the forest in- 
dustries and arranged by a citizens’ commit- 
tee headed by Chairman Robert S. Miller, 
Portland attorney. The three broad subjects 
covered were forests in the economy, forests 
capacity to meet future demand, and forest 
resources management and use, . 

There are few people in this region who 
are not conscious of the importance of tim- 
ber and the lands on which it grows. But 
there are not too many who have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of their present eco- 
nomic value and of the enormous future 
potential. It was the obvious purpose of 
the conference to draw the broad picture 
and it is safe to say those who attended 
would agree that in this the conference was 
successful, 

Problems of private and public ownership, 
taxes and protection, conservation and pub- 
lic use for recreation, watershed preserva- 
tion and. general forest management were 
discussed and the solutions proposed. All 
these are important and the public is all 
too little informed on the subjects. But 
what impressed this visitor to the confer- 
ence is the fact that forests of the North- 
west can be a perpetual source of revenue 
and recreation that will increase and not 
diminish if properly handled. Unlike oil 
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our forests can produce forever. 

The U.S. Forest Service is taking a leading 
part in this long-range, multiple-use pro- 
gram. Richard McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, told the conference the timber cut 
on Northwest Federal forests can be in- 
creased by 4 billlon feet annually if the pro- 
gram of the Service is followed. The Federal 
forest plans, as outlined by McArdle, in- 
clude planting 627,000 acres in trees, improv- 
ing 1,800 miles of fishing streams, and build- 
ing 13,400 new family units in camp and 
picnic areas. The Service also plans recon- 
struction or the supervision, if others do the 
work, of thousands of miles of access roads. 
The Forest Service is not forgetting the 
sportsman and recreationist while planning 
for perpetual timber production. 

Private owners of forests, too, have aban- 
doned the “cut and get out“ methods of the 
past and the ever-increasing value of timber 
is making it practical for them to farm“ 
their timberlands. Tree growing has taken 
enormous strides in recent years and large 
and small owners of timber are now manage- 
ing their forests with the future, and not a 
quick profit, in mind. i 

Oregon's great reliance on timber is often 
deplored, especially when the market for 
forest products softens as during the recent 
recessions. The great industry based on tim- 
ber faces many problems, as speakers at the 
conference pointed out. Still, timber means 
to Oregon what oll does to Texas or coal to 
Pennsylvania. Unlike these two natural re- 
sources our timber need never be exhausted 
and Oregon has more timber than any State 
in the Union, not excepting Alaska. 

And the most important point made by the 
speakers at the conference was, we thought, 
that both the private owners of timberlands 
and those who are the custodians of the State 
and Federal holdings have adopted the long- 
range view of this resource. For the most 
part, both private and public ownership seem 
determined to make this resource a perpetual 
benefit. 


E. Kent Swift fi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply touched and profoundly grieved 
to learn of the passing on Friday of last 
week, July 17, of a cherished friend and 
a great business leader and philanthro- 
pist, E. Kent Swift, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., in my district. 

I join the Whitinsville community and 
the many associates and friends of Mr. 
Swift'in extending deepest sympathy to 
his family: Mrs. Howard S. Whiteside 
of, Milton, Mass., Mrs. Thomas P. Almy 
of Pelham, N.Y., Mrs. John E. Sawyer 
of New Haven, Conn., and Mr, E. Kent 
Swift, Jr., of Whitinsville. 

For many years, Mr. Swift had been 
recognized for his enlightened leadership 
and his almost limitless contributions of 
every character to cur business life, the 
community, and the Nation. 

Kent Swift was a man of most excep- 
tional personal qualities, He was amiable 
and gentle and deeply interested in his 
fellow man. He was most gracious and 
courtly of manner, considerate and gen- 
erous of impulse yet possessed of traits of 
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character which readily identified him 
as a man of action and doer of good 
deeds. 

I will not attempt here to outline the 
many precious, immeasurable contribu- 
tions which he made during his long life- 
time to our business affairs, to the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation in the 
humblest and very best sense. 

Kent Swift was a great, inspiring lead- 
er in every field to which he gave his tal- 
ented attention. He was a man possessed 
of highest and noblest character, inflex- 
ible of purpose, strong of conviction, and 
loyal to the many causes which he em- 
braced. He was a patriot and an Ameri- 
can of the highest order, a shining sym- 
bol of our widely heralded free enterprise 
system under which he worked his way 
to the very top of his proud calling. 

Kent Swift was a man of impeccable 
personal moral and intellectual integrity, 
devoted to lofty ideals, conscientious mo- 
tives, and humane instincts. He was a 
devoted family man, a warm, loyal friend, 
and a great American. With word of his 
passing, his community was plunged into 
deep sorrow and grief and many heart- 
felt tributes were paid to this stalwart, 
noble figure, who by his good works, his 
constructive life, and his many good 
deeds, had preeminently won the respect, 
admiration, and affection of all those who 
knew him and the many who knew of his 
outstanding achievements. 

A brief word upon his life is appro- 
priate. Born in Eau Claire, Wis., De- 
cember 10, 1878, he was descended from 
a long line of distinguished New England 
ancesters who lived years ago in the 
beautiful town of Falmouth, Mass., on 
famed Cape Cod. The family was en- 
gaged in the shipbuilding industry, then 
operating at a high peak, and subse- 
quentiy became interested in extensive 
lumbering operations. As this great in- 
dustry moved westward, the Swifts 
moved with it and Kent Swift passed his 
early years in the great State of Wiscon- 
sin. He attended Beloit Academy in that 
State and then returned to Massachu- 
setts to take up his college studies at 
distinguished Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., from which he was 
graduated in the year 1900. 

It was his original intention to matric- 
ulate at the world-famous Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology where he would 
work for a degree in mining engineering. 
However, his cousin, Mr. Marston Whitin, 
then head of the Whitin Machine Works, 
persuaded him to enter the employ of 
that growing company. 

He started to work for the company as 
a mechanic and because of his ability, 
diligence, attention to duty and alert, 
creative mind, soon won the approval 
and confidence of Cousin Marston. 

With each passing year, the bond of 
friendship and mutual confidence be- 
tween Kent and Marston became closer 
and closer and the head of the company 
turned more and more toward this bril- 
liant young man who was impressing 

everyone with his ability to master the 
intricate details of the technical busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. 

His progress and advancement were 
marked. He rapidly rose from mechanic 
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to supervisory duties and in 1906 was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. Kent was only 28 years of age 
at the time when he was promoted to 
be second in command of the Whitin 
factory, taking over full responsibility 
whenever Marston Whitin was away. 

Five years later in 1911, he married 
gracious Katharine Leland Whitin, third 
daughter of George Marston Whitin, 
then treasurer of the company. As a 
wedding present, Mr. Whitin built the 
magnificent “Galesmeet,” a lovely Geor- 
gian home on Northbridge Hill, largely 
built by Whitin craftsmen. 

By 1913, Mr. Swift had taken over 
many of the management details of the 
business and 1 year later he became gen- 
eral manager, 

In 1920, Mr. Swift was elected treas- 
urer, continuing his duties as general 
manager. He served as president from 
1933 to 1946, at which time he became 
chairman of the board of directors, a 
position he held at the time of his death. 

It is during this period that the 
Whitin Machine Works grew in strength. 
A fully integrated main plant is located 
in Whitinsville, employing some 3,500 
people, largely from the immediate area. 
A branch plant is located in Charlotte, 
N.C., and a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Fayscott Corp., is located in Dexter, 
Maine. In recent years, Whitin Machine 
Works began to diversify its operations. 
The company recently purchased the 
Landis Machine Co. of St. Louis, Mo., a 
well known and respected name in the 
shoe repair equipment fleld. 

Harvey-Wells Electronics, Inc., of 
Southbridge, which is also in my district, 
is now owned by Whitin. American 
Type Founders Co., Inc., of Elizabeth, 
N. J., is another recent acquisition of 
the company in its diversification pro- 
gram, Other branch plants and sub- 
sidiaries are Whiten of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Whitin- 
France, Paris, France; Whitin Business 
Machine Corp., Whitinsville Water Co., 
and Deutsche Whitin Gesellschaft, 
M.B.H., Wiesbaden, Germany, : 

Mr. Swift, down through the years, 
maintained a live and vigorous interest 
in all activities of the Whitin plant. It 
is said that no other executive of the 
company could take a visitor on a more 
comprehensive or more complete tour 
of the factory with stops made periodi- 
cally for talks with workers whom Mr. 
Swift knew by name. 

His warm friendliness with employees 
was an important ingredient of the Swift 
success story. He was always available 
to employees and never was it necessary 
to make appointments. The door to his 
office was always open. Thus, minor 
office or shop difficulties were settled 
immediately. 

While Mr. Swift managed a large com- 
pany with a multitude of problems and 
activities, he was never too busy to listen 
to his employees. As a result, the com- 
pany has a rather unique and unusual 
employee service record for an enterprise 
of its size. Mr. Swift always pointed 
with pride to his own long service rec- 
ord and that of many of his employees. 
More than 260 haye been with the com- 
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pany for 40 years or more. Of these, 20 
_have more than 50 years of continuous 
service. 

The experience and knowledge of such 
an employee group over these long pe- 
riods of time have resulted in an unex- 
celled esprit de corps and a craftsman- 
ship and ‘workmanship recognized 
throughout the textile world as being 
second to none. 

Mr. Swift was especially proud of the 
Whitin employees during the war years 
when a skilled labor force might well 
have been dispersed. The company 
turned to defense production with 
achievements that still prompt a deep 
sense of pride in many of the older 
employees. 

Equipped with a large foundry and 
many skills, the Whitin plant convinced 
the Maritime Commission that it could 
turn out auxiliary steam engines for 
liberty ships. Each ship needed five en- 
gines which contained many cast iron 
parts. The Whitin production record 
amazed the Maritime experts, who were 
reluctant to place the initial contract. 
Whitin produced about 11,000 such en- 
gines, almost 90 percent of the entire 
national production, to the extreme 
hea aa of the Maritime Commis- 

on. 

Whitin also turned out during the war 
some 73,000 B-24 magnetos, an intricate 
device, in another demonstration of the 
ability range and versatility of its work- 
ers, production facilities and manage- 
ment. 

Among Mr. Swift's community accom- 
plishments was the erection in 1923 of 
the recreational center as a memorial to 
George Marston Whitin. The Whitin 
community gymnasium housed a swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, shooting gallery, 
billiard rooms, ballroom, and social 
rooms. A disastrous fire last April left 
only the swimming pool untouched. A 
community campaign is underway to re- 
build the gymnasium. 

Mr. Swift's business career, in addition 
to his 59-year association with Whitin 
Machine Works, included 39 director- 
ships, 6 presidencies; and 8 miscellan- 
eous other titles with various large con- 
cerns, many of them textile companies 
in New England and the South. 

At the time of his death, he was & 
member of the board of directors of the 
following companies: American Mu 
Liability Insurance Co., Ashworth Broth- 
ers, Inc., Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co., Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Mutual Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance Co., Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co., Scott Lumber Co., 
Seaboard Foundry, Second Bank-State 
Street Trust Co., Whitinsville National 
Bank, Whitinsville Savings Bank, Whitin 
Machine Works, and Harvey-Wells Elec- 
tronics, Inc., a subsidiary of Whitin 
Machine Works. 

Today, largely due to the leadership 
of Kent Swift, the Whitin Machine 
Works is the world’s largest maker of 
textile machinery to the point that prac- 
tically every textile item produced is 
processed at some stage by a Whitin 
machine. These items include bedding, 
garments, and even tire cords. 
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As I stated before, Kent Swift was 
& progressive-minded and enlightened 
industrial leader who deeply felt, not 
Only his responsibility to management, 
but also his responsibility to labor and 
the community, Under his sound, wise 
Suidance, various employee welfare and 
housing Programs were developed and 
Medical and health services inaugurated. 

oor and outdoor recreational facili- 
ties were provided, many of them, not 
only for his own workers, but for mem- 

Ts of the community as well. 

He took a lively active interest in 
the affairs of his town and for many 
Years served as chairman of its impor- 
tant finance committee, passing and ad- 

upon a multitude of municipal ex- 
Denditures to serve the indispensable 
of town government. He inter- 
himself continually in town af- 
fairs—religious, patriotic, civic, recrea- 
and charitable. His counsel and 
advise was sought by many of his fellow 
tizens, and his door and generous heart 
Were always open to those who sought 
counsel and assistance. 

Kent Swift was a broad, tolerant man 
With friends in every walk of life, in 
every religious and racial group. He 
truly loved his fellowman and was eager 
to serve and help him. A man of simple 
tastes and habits—congenial, discreet 
and approachable, he deplored and 
Shunned provincialism and narrow- 

edness and retained his balance and 
Conviction with a superb poise and 
Soundness of judgment that was the envy 
Oof contemporaries in every calling. 

The personality, character, life and 
Contributions of Kent Swift will long 

remembered by a grateful people. He 
has left an indelible impression upon 
2 times. He has fought the good fight 
a the principles and ideals in which 
hig cleved, He has demonstrated in 

lifetime that there is a nobler and 
tha side to every great man and 
— t truly illustrious leadership cannot 
Confined within narrow boundaries. 
the continuous stream of life which 
Covers generation after generation, many 
ple have contributed to the progress 
our Nation. Certainly no one has 
truttibuted more unselfishly, construc- 
1 Vely and with more noble impulses, and 
10 indeed have ever contributed with 
ch outstanding results. 
fo name of Kent Swift will remain 
as, very many years to inspire and to 
€ngthen those who love our country 
8 are ee to dedicate them- 
ma t t 
Which to live 12 a better place in 
like e world is better because of men 
Da Kent Swift, and as we mourn his 
Drones we may at the same time, ex- 
hited our deep gratitude that he lived 
ous] us so long and gave so gener- 
ines of himself to his friends, his fel- 

A citizens and his beloved country. 
fri truly great man and a cherished 

end passed to his heavenly home. 


May he fin, 
reward, d peace and rest in his eternal 
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Thompson Spurns Teamsters’ Dictation 
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Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, with the hurtling of charges 
in the public press and elsewhere about 
concessions to Hoffa-like dictation in 
endeavors to pass labor-management 
reform legislation, it is worthwhile to 
note, I think, the kind of resistance 
which such attempts meet. In an arti- 
cle from a recent issue of the Tren- 
tonian, there is described a visit from 
one of the Teamsters’ attorneys to the 
office of Congressman FRANK THOMPSON 
of New Jersey’s Fourth Congressional 
District. Knowing TxHompson’s long 
friendship with labor, the Teamsters’ 
man had recommendations for a labor 
bill with the thought in mind that the 
Congressman would accept his version. 
This version, however, did not fit in at 
all with the stronger measures sup- 
ported by Congressman THompson—and 
he rejected the recommendations. That 
this rejection was not lightly taken soon 
became evident when Congressman 
THOMPSON was informed that a mass 
meeting was in the making to consider 
what his stand meant—with the implied 
suggestion that such publicity could -be 
very unfortunate. But how ridiculous 
these kinds of tactics are was revealed 
almost immediately through a state- 
ment from the lips of an assistant to 
President Meany who said: 

Congressman Frank THOMPSON always ap- 
proaches all legislation with the people's 
welfare in mind. He is extremely fair 
minded * * I anticipate he'll show the 
usual good Judgment in the pending legisla- 
tion. 

I think this clearly demonstrates that 
such repréhensible efforts on the part of 
a few individuals have little effect. I 
am glad to know that when a labor bill 
is forthcoming, it will be with the help 
of men of such outstanding caliber as 
FRANK THOMPSON. I am proud of my 
good friend, who, as outlined above, is 
giving such outstanding representation 
to the people of his congressional dis- 
trict, to the State and to the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 9 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOMPSON SPURNS TEAMSTERS’ DICTATION 

(By Cyril J. O'Brien) 

WasHIncton—The hand of Hoffa which 
tapped legislators on Capitol Hill recently 
was named Sidney Zagri, Teamster attorney, 

In touch with Congressman FRANK 
THomMpson, pro-labor, labor-backed and 
labor-praised, Zagri was dissatisfied. 
Tompson would not buy Zagri's version of 
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what a labor racketeering law should be. 
THOMPSON wanted sterner measures. But 
then THOMPSON had a good armor of con- 
sistent friendship with labor and he could 
play independent of Hoffa's recommenda- 
tions. Zagri left the office, unhappy. 

Soon a note from the Mercer-Burlington 
area proved that Hoffa or Mr. Zagri had a 
long arm. The Co: Was advised 
from home that there might be a mass meet- 
ing in Trenton to consider THOMPSON and 
his stand, Generally, it could be bad, espe- 
cially on publicity—unless you had a long 
record, strong enough to make the threat 
ridiculous. 

And apparently this was the case. From 
headquarters of the AFL-CIO, almost on the 
same day as the threat-letter, came strong 
support from Andrew J. Biemiller, assistant 
to President Meany and CIO-AFL legislative 
department head. 

Biemiller said: “Congressman FRANK 
THOMPSON always approaches all legislation 
with the people's welfare in mind * He 
is extremely fair minded * * * I anticipate 
he'll show the usual good judgment in the 
pending legislation * *.” 


PRODUCING LABOR BILL INTENSIVE WORK 
(By FRANK THOMPSON, In., Member of Con- 
gress, Fourth New Jersey District) 


On July 23, following 5 weeks of work as 
intensive as any I have ever known, the 
House Education and Labor Committee re- 
ported to the House its version of the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin reform bill. 

Working against a background of threats 
which included ey from “getting 
your head knocked off” to “we'll get you the 
next time you run.“ and in the midst of 
heated opinions and frayed nerves, the com- 
mittee steered a course between the shoals 
of bitterness on both port and starboard 
sides. The left-hand shoal was defiance of 
the Nation's obvious demand for reform leg- 
islation—the course was to kill the bill. The 
right-hand shoal was deflance of the Nation's 
working people's right to bargain collective- 
ly—the course was to report a bill so tough 
as to destroy our great labor movement, 

By virtue of hard work and appeals, the 
committee finally achieved successful pas- 
sage through the treacherous channel and 
ended up with a bill which deserves the 
support of all fairminded people, who be- 
lieve that an effective labor reform bill 
should be enacted at this session of Con- 
gress. In this rt and in my_report of 
next week, I shall Ap to déscribe the 
legislation and its background. It is my 
belief that the subject of labor reform 13 
the most important domestic issue before 
the Nation at this time. 

Your Representative's actions and votes 
will have no appeal to either those who in- 
sisted upon no legislation at all or to those 
who wanted punitive legislation. Some 
weeks ago in this report I stated my posi- 
tion. I adhered to it strictly and, therefore, 
cannot understand why so many representa- 
tives of both labor and management ap- 
peared to be surprised by my middle course 
votes. 

Teamster boss Jimmy Hoffa dipped into 
the St, Louis Teamster organization and 
brought to Washingtón as his chief lawyer 
and lobbyist, an attorney named Sidney 
Zagri. Zagri's activities have been well 
documented by Time (July 27), Life (July 
27), and in a host of other papers and 
journals, 

The Teamster hired hand appeared in my 
office on two or three occasions early in the 
game. On one of his visits he was accom- 


tions reasonably and smoothly, in lawyerlike 
fashion, Zagrli appealed for support for some 
50 pages of amendments to the 70-page Sen- 
ate bill. 

When he realized that I was not sympa- 
thetic, lawyer Zagri discarded his attorney 
attire and suddenly became some sort of po- 
litical boss. Talking as if he had at his dis- 
posal an election certificate, he indicated 
that I had better do his will. One or two 
other labor leaders used the same approach, 
each with the same lack of success, 

What Zugri and other Washington lobby- 
ists fail to realize is that those of us who 
are elected Representatives are known to 
our people. We are here because of majori- 
ties recelved in free elections conducted by 
secret ballot in which freemen expressed 
their will. Hoffa and Zagri disdain free elec- 
tions and secret ballots—they want no part 
of democracy in their union and I want no 
part of Hoffa or Zagri. I have given them 
to understand that I would rather be de- 
feated than to be indebted to them for be- 
ing in Congress. In this connection, I can 
state honestly that not one Teamster from 
the Fourth Congressional District has 
threatened me in any way. Two of their 
leaders have been to Washington to see me 
and both complained about the bill, but 
both were entirely reasonable and fair. 

In the July 17, 1959, issue of the Indiana 
Labor Tribune, that State's Teamster paper, 
Sidney Zagri has a signed article in which 
he attacks Indiana's brilliant freshman Con- 
gressman JOHN BrapeMas. The basis of the 
attack is a flattering one, for it says that 
Brapemas'’ voting has largely followed the 
lead of the Thompson-Udall Democrats, of 
ARIZONA, group.” Zagri is a busy fellow. He's 
doing his smear job on a nationwide basis. 

On the opposite side from the Teamsters 
those fighting against the committee bill are 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Their 
vehement opposition, including the usual 
election day threats, is based upon the fact 
that our bill will not break the back of or- 
ganized labor. 

All in all, the opposition to the reported 
bill makes even more clear the fact that it is 
an effective, strong document. Some labor 
elements are opposed because they know it 
will bring reform. The management ele- 
ments are opposed because it will allow the 
continued and necessary process of collective 


is clear—it is represented by the committee's 
version of the Kennedy bill. I am confident 
that the Congress will choose the fair path. 
Next week I shall analyze the major pro- 
visions of the labor legislation and will set 
forth some of the alternatives. I would ap- 
preciate the views of anyone who cares to 
write. Please address mail to: Representa- 
tive Frank THOMPSON, Jr., room 452 Old 
House Office Building Washington, D.C. 


Food, Freedom, and a World in 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
from the July 1959 issue of the Reporter 
2 printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 
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The article was written by a distin- 
guished Californian, Mr. Lionel Stein- 
berg. Mr. Steinberg is a member of the 
California State Board of Agriculture 
and a practical and successful farmer in 
his own right. He has traveled through- 
out the world and, in my opinion, is 
qualified to discuss the important sub- 
jects included in the article. 

Foon, FREEDOM, AND A WORLD IN REVOLUTION 
(By Lionel Steinberg) 

Some one should tell us that it’s 1776 all 
over the world, and that Russian commu- 
nism is not the last hurdle to continuous 
peace. World chaos will continue through- 
out the remaining years of this century even 
if all the communists in the world were to 
suddenly and unaccountably drop dead. 
The world revolutions—not Russia—are the 
sign of the times. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world go 
to bed hungry every night of their lives. 
Some two billion of them live on less than 
$100 each a year. In fact, most of the 
world's people suffer from conditions which 
are the basis of the greatest revolution in 
history: hunger, poverty, disease, the pres- 
sure of increasing population, limited sup- 
piles of food, foreign exploitation, the 
alienation of natural resources for quick 
profits, colonialism, bondage, absentee” 
ownership of most of the land, corruption 
of officials, oppressive taxation, no access to 
capital, disastrous interest rates, no freedom 
of speech, no freedom of press, no freedom 
of assembly, no right to vote or hold office. 

Almost a decade ago Justice William 
Douglas warned upon returning from Asia, 
“There are professional agitators who stir 
this brew of discontent but the force comes 
from the masses. I have not seen a village 
between the Mediterranean and the Pacific 
that was not stirring uneasily.” 

In the past 6 years, almost by default, 
Russia has taken over world leadership from 
the United States. David Lawrence's con- 
seryative U.S. News & World Report gave 
a detailed account (October 3, 1958) of how 
the Russians are operating in 72 countries. 
The magazine reported a global war by the 
Communists, fought on Communist terms, 
with Russia on the offensive almost every- 
where: in Latin America, Europe, Africa, the 
Far East, South Asia, the Middle East. The 
Russians are shrewdly waging war on the 
United States by every means short of shoot- 
ing. 

Khrushchey bragged recently, “We declare 
a war we will win on the United States—in 
the peaceful field of trade. We will bury 
you.” 

Here in the United States at the head of 
the Nation is an affable but tired general 
with a country club mentality elected and 
reelected by a people, that according to our 
psychiatrist friends, see in Eisenhower a fa- 
ther image. There is a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with a surplus psychosis who is petrified 
by a year's surplus stock of wheat, corn and 
cotton, who between falling prices and rising 
costs, has presided over the liquidation of 
600,000 farms and forced 4 million Americans 
off their farms. American farmers, the most 
productive in the world, copied by all na- 
tions, now make up 12 percent of the US. 
population and yet receive only 5 percent of 
the national income. In the past 6 years 
realized net farm income in the United States 
has dropped 25 percent. In 1957 returns to 
farm owners for their labor and management 
reached a low of 69 cents an hour. 

The Department of Interior is led by men 
who apologize for the TVA and have evolved 
a new power concept of partnership“ with 
the private utilities. This partnership has 
been described as one in which the Govern- 
pati feeds the cow and the utilities sell the 

Aldous Huxley in his new book, “Brave 
New World Revisited.“ describes modern 
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Western man as lulled by tranquilizers, 
swayed gently into conformity by the bought 
witchdoctors of Madison Avenue, led softly 
into a world of dreaming and docility by tele- 
vision and the other devices that sell vicari- 
ous living, and on the verge of being kneaded 
into a universal and mediocre dough. 

We Americans maintain a stiff upper lip 
as we fearfully continue a $40-billion a year 
defense budget and engage in a feverish race 
with Russia to control outer space. We 
Americans spend $5 billion annually on liquor 
and $5 billion a year on beer and wine, Gam- 
bling is a $10 billion a year bite on the 
American people. Our liquor budget is 10 
times larger than the amount we spend on 
basic research. It is twice the cost of foreign 
aid, and half again as much as we spend on 
schools, 

The revelation of Russia's atomic prowess 
and other scientific achievements has finally 
awakened American educators and parents 
to the inadequacies of the American educa- 
tional system, in which most talented chil- 
dren go untended and only those who can af- 
ford a higher education get one. 

AFRICANS EDUCATED IN RUSSIA 


Russia is educating thousands of young 
Africans in European universities with the 
sure conviction they will return eventually 
to lead colonial administrations. Latin 
American countries, hard hit by the fall in 
commodity prices, are tempted with Russlan 
offers to buy wool, hides, and coffee. The 
Russians also make proposals to develop the 
natural resources of these underdevelo 
areas, The same tactics are used in th 
Middle East, with Russian support for 
Nasser’s growing Arab empire. The Russians 
offer to swap Communist arms for cotton, 
vote $100 million initial appropriations for 
the development of the Aswan Dam, and 
capitalize on the Arab hatred of Israel While 
shrewdly seeking control of Middle East oil. 
In south Asia, Russia promises loans u 
aid, infiltrates and woos Afghanistan, 
Thailand, Burma, Laos, and Cambodia, 
Everywhere they raise the “Ugly American 
image. ; 

They move swiftly into readymade crises— 
unemployment in Italy, Algerian terroris™ 
in France, angry fishermen in Iceland. 

Japanese workers and businessmen are 
promised big new trade with Red China and 
India gets steelmaking equipment. 

Not only the Russians, but the chinese 
Communists, are remolding world history 
today. With a staggering crash commune 
program, China seeks to feed 650 million 
Chinese, trying to accomplish in a decade 
what Russia did in 35 years. In less tha? 
1 year, all farms have been collectivized 
500 million Chinese peasants have been re- 
organized into 26,400 peoples communes. 
The Chinese refer to their commune as an 
entirely new organization for the masses 
pure socialism. The communes range from 
a few square miles to the size of an average 
U.S. county and from a few thousand families 
to 150,000 members. They embrace collectiv® 
farms, factories, schools, stores, and every 
other facet of rural life in one self-contained 
unit, organized along military lines. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COMMUNES 


The speed of the commune drive has 45 
tonished western observers who can scarcely 
conceive of human engineering on such & 
vast inhuman scale. Hundreds of thousands 
of peasants’ homes have been burned to 
make way for communal barracks that house 
male and female members separately. Chil- 
dren live in communal nurseries or 
schools and see their parents briefly over 
weekends. Commune workers serve in labor 
battalions; they work in fields, factories, on 
roads or dams, or irrigation projects. They 
work at fixed wages with a bonus system for 
extra labor, Information from China 15 
scarce because our Government has forbid- 
den newsmen to go there, but it has bee? 
reported that the Chinese communes 
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some medical care and other necessities to 
Millions who had nothing before. If true, 
What impression are the communes making 
on non-Chinese Asians? And what alterna- 
tive has been suggested by the West? 

Since beginning this article, I have attend- 
ed a World Farmers’ Convention in Israel 
Where some 400 farmers and agrarian lead- 
ers and agricultural officials from 31 coun- 
tries had an opportunity to study and live 
und work in the communal and cooperative 
Villages of Israel, known as the Kubbutz 
and Moshav. They came from Asia, Africa, 
South America, North America, and Europe. 

I did not speak to a single delegate who 
did not share my own tremendous enthu- 
8lasm and admiration for the democratic 
Processes, the group-living techniques, and 
Proficiency of the 700 Israel cooperative and 
communal villages which have helped ex- 
Pand Israel's agricultural production fiye- 
fold in a decade, making it possible to house 
und feed a population which has grown 
from 600,000 to 2 million since 1948, In 1948 
80 percent of the food was imported, today 

Percent. 

Of particular interest was the social and 
Cultural achievements, for each village is ad- 
ministered democratically by committees 
Selected by yote from the 150 families that 
Make up the average cooperative settlement. 
Most Kubbutzim have their own libraries, 
music rooms as well as schools. Many have 
&Uditoriums where music and theater groups 
entertain each week. 

Although some of the delegates from Eu- 
Tope and the Western Hemisphere noted the 
Zuperior productive records of the Israel 
Commercial private farms, those from Bur- 
Ma, Ghana, Ceylon, Dahomey and India saw 
Much that would be of vast benefit in the 

developed areas of the world. The Is- 
Tael Kubbutzem admirably meet the needs 
countries with frontiers to settle and pro- 
tect, where there is a shortage of capital and 
experienced farmers, for equipment and fa- 
elllties and technicians can be shared. 
Perhaps in little Vermont-sized Israel may 
found the alternative to the totalitarian 
Communes of China. Israel governmental 
leaders proudly state their main export in 
Ds coming decade will be experts. Many 
arm delegates from the neutral countries 
‘Ald they feared both Russian and Amer- 
Strings attached to help offered. 


THE FUTURE—IF MAO SUCCEEDS 


ton’ May come as a surprise to some Amer- 
ans that Mao Tse-tung seeks seriously 
make China the world's No. 1 power. 
Fainas original slogan, Surpass Britain in 
Raa pecan has been modified to 5 years. 
1 China did not turn out a single tractor 
n 1957. In 1958, they claim 20,000 were 
Uced. The goal for 1959 is 200,000. 
Coal and steel production goals double year- 
J. They boast ability to feed 5 billion peo- 
Ble it necessary. 
na rovinces ravaged annually by floods now 
cae Systems of dykes that were erected by 
à ttalions of 20,000 men. Radio Peiping has 
Wente that 40 million peasants are now 
Proja on irrigation and dam-bullding 
r Western journalists report the frantic pace 
omo ging national exhaustion with Chinese 
h dazed with fatigue. Sixteen to 20 
req a day, 7 days a week of work were 
Ples in some communities. Peking Peo- 
that Daily warned recently, “We must see 
Sake the workers get sufficient rest for the 
be Of their health. By doing so they will 
th available to maintain their labor en- 
1 1755 indefinitely.” 
ot goa Succeeds even partially, his use 
ing uman masses as a short cut to rapid 
ture alization will without doubt cap- 
une oe Imagination of the leaders of the 
on mitted nations of Asia and Africa. ` 
January 20, 1949, President Harry 8. 


Y 
ad 8 recognized the world ferment. He 


the memorable fourth point of an 
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address which could have made world his- 
“We must embark on a bold new program 


for making the benefits of scientific ad- 


vances and industrial progress avallable for 
the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas.” 

Tragically, the program never really got off 
the ground under the Democrats and has suf- 
fered from neglect, misunderstanding, and 
finally abandonment by the Elsenhower ad- 
ministration, 

The Soviet Union has seized upon the boil- 
ing unrest that exists in the underdeveloped 
countries as a means of spreading its influ- 
ence and power. In cities, villages, and on 
the farms, the Soviet Union spreads promises 
of peace, plenty, and freedom and calls on 
the people to accept Soviet leadership in a 
revolutionary struggle against “decadent” 
western democracies. 

Chester Bowles has sald, "We cannot expect 
to live peacefully in a world slum overflowing 
with tension and hate; nor can we impose 
peace and understanding on such a world 
with atom bombs." 

But time is running out for us. Soclolo- 
gists estimate world population will reach 6 
billion by the year 2000, almost double that 
of today. Each year another 45 million in- 
fants are born throughout the world. Even 
in the United States, population by the year 
2000 may reach 400 million with a maximum 
potential of 1 billion people in the year 
2050. 

Collectively, the world has the resources, 
the labor, and the genius to live abundantly 
in peace and freedom. 

The United States must accept the chal- 
lenge with a world blueprint for the future. 
We must make it clear to the world that the 
American people realize that peace and free- 
dom cannot long survive want and hunger. 
Nothing less than a brandnew cabinet level 
department can dramatize to ourselves and 
to the world the seriousness and the scope 
of our intent. 

Such an agency might well be titled “The 
Department for World Development,” inter- 
twining the resources of the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Interior, and Commerce. 

We should be prepared to offer the world 
our scientists, administrators, 
and engineers to help nations willing to par- 
ticipate in vast overall programs. 

It has been estimated that a 20-year united 
world redevelopment program would take at 
least $500 billion. Half should come from 
the undeveloped nations, with their yearly 
contributions increasing over the years as 
their income rises. The other half should 
come from leading countries of the United 
Nations. 

Ten percent of the military budgets of the 
United States and our allies could easily 
finance this gigantic program to bring two- 
thirds of the peoples of the world from the 
middle ages into the 20th century, from reyo- 
lution into peace. 

The grim alternative to bold American 
leadership is world revolution led by the 
Soviet Union and China and ultimate Ameri- 
can isolation. 


Industrial Development Abroad: Threat 
or Opportunity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the United States is facing some 
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serious challenges in development of a 
realistic trade policy. 

Among the major questions we face 
in this field is included: “Is technological 
industrial development abroad a threat 
or an opportunity?” 

Recently, the Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy came to the conclu- 
sion that “technological and industrial 
advancement in both underdeveloped 
and industrially mature countries results 
in an expansion, rather than an obstruc- 
tion, of international trade.” 

Conversely, there are those who feel 
that the increase in industrial capacity 
abroad represents a threat to U.S. enter- 
prise; particularly those who find outlets 
for their products in foreign markets. 

We are well aware, of course, that 
with our higher standards of living, wage 
scales, cost of operation, and other 
factors, we are at a competitive disad- 
vantage with manufacturers in a great 
many other countries. 2 

Recognizing that not only our for- 
eign trade, but a substantial segment 
of our domestic economy, depends upon 
finding markets for U.S. products else- 
where in the world, this situation is of 
course of increasing importance to us. 

A recent edition of Trade Talk, pub- 
lished by the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, contained an article reem- 
phasizing, among other things, the grow- 
ing challenge to the pioneering, competi- 
tive spirit of American industry in inter- 
national trade. As a reflection of this 
particular side of the question, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ABROAD: THREAT 
OR OPPORTUNITY? 

Technological and industrial advancement 
in both underdeveloped and industrially- 
mature countries results in expansion, 
8 than contraction, of international 

e. 

This finding was reached in a survey, 
just published by Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, entitled “Industrial De- 
velopment Abroad—Threat or Opportunity?” 
Prepared for the Research and Education 
Committee for a Free World, the report was 
undertaken in the light of the increasing 
attention being given to the effects, at home 
and abroad, of public and private U.S. in- 
vestment overseas, 

The survey shows that investment in pro- 
ductive enterprise overseas does not result 
in loss of market outlets at home or abroad 
for U.S. manufacturers but, on the contrary, 
opens the way to greatly increased sales of 
manufactured goods. 

Industrially mature countries are today 
thelr own best customers for each others“ 
exports of manufactured products, the sur- 
vey holds. Except in highly abnormal pe- 
riods, the rise in volume of manufactured 
goods produced in countries in process of in- 
dustrialization has invariably been accom- 
panied by an increase in the yolume of im- 
ports of manufactured goods—including 
imports of consumer goods. As the per capita 
incomes rise with increased productivity in 
the industrializing countries, the latent de- 
mand for a greater variety and volume of 
manufactured goods for home consumption 
can be increasingly satisfied, and total im- 
ports of manufactured products therefore 
tend to increase. 

As to future possibilities, the report rec- 
ognizes that, while some particular indus- 
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tries may be adversely affected, the overall 
effect of industrialization abroad can and 
should be a further marked expansion of 
market outlets for U.S. manufactures. Even 
a very small annual percentage rise in the 
incomes of the underdeveloped countries 
would result in large increases in imports of 
manufactured goods from the United States 
and other countries. Considered indispen- 
sable for the realization of these possibili- 
tles are: continued growth in the indus- 
trially-advanced countries; commercial pol- 
icles that encourage the growth of inter- 
national trade; flexibility in adjusting to, 
and taking full advantage of, changing com- 
petitive conditions on the part of the indus- 
trialized countries. 

The ultimate outcome, according to the 
study, will turn largely on whether the 
pioneer, competitive spirit of American in- 
dustry, its great resourcefulness in innova- 
tion and adaptation to changing conditions, 
continue to predominate. 

Thus, the survey states, the question be- 
comes one, not of capabilities, but of spirit 
and attitude. If the economic development 
and industrial growth of the underdeveloped 
countries is looked upon as an opportunity 
for exploiting to the full our latent capabili- 
ties for technological and industrial prog- 
ress, we can greatly profit from it. “If, on 
the other hand, our Government reacts to 
the new conditions by succumbing to pres- 
sures to preserve the industrial status quo 
in the midst of fundamental world economic 
change, it will have lost a great opportunity. 
And losing it, the traditional pioneer spirit 
of which we have been so justly proud will 
have succumbed to a new attitude that can 
lead only to eventual economic stagnation.” 

In conclusion, the study emphasizes the 
vital importance, from the standpoint of 
national security, of policies which encour- 
age economic growth in the free world. In 
the midst of the cold war and of the rev- 
olution of rising expectations” in the newly 
independent nations, this becomes crucial. 
“Our only security, our only hope for pros- 
perity and happiness, lie in adaption to 
change, in seeking to direct change to our 
advantage and to that of the whole free 
world. The surest way to impoverish our- 
selves and lose our freedom is to hoard our 
inyestment capital at home, to build national 
walls against competition, and to protect 
and perpetuate inefficient methods and out- 
moded products.” 

The survey was written under the direc- 
tion of economist Lynn R. Edminster, for- 
mer al assistant to the Secretary of 
State and Vice Chairman of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission; assisted by David J. Steinberg, 
economic consultant, and Gizella Huber, sta- 
tistical consultant. 

Copies of the study, containing 20 tables 
and charts, may be obtained on request. 


Neville G. Penrose, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Good Neighbor Conference, 
Is Helping Ambassador Hill Maintain 
Good Relations With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
this country has long enjoyed the most 
excellent and friendly relations with our 
good neighbor to the South, the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. 
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The International Good Neighbor 
Conference is one organization which is 
helping to maintain these good relations 
and to promote even more understand- 
ing and cooperation between the two 
nations. Mr. Neville G. Penrose of Fort 
Worth is the organization’s chairman. 

The book “History of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission” by Nellie Ward 
Kingrea tells of Mr. Penrose’s fine work 
in the interest of neighborliness between 
the United States and Mexico. 

Recently, Mr. Penrose was host to 
Robert C. Hill, able and diligent U.S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, and the meeting 
provided many Texans with more in- 
sight into the mutual cooperation of the 
two countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Horace Craig 
which was printed in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram for Sunday, July 26, 1959, 
entitled: “Bracero Situation Reviewed 
U.S. Envoy Praises Mexico.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

BRACERO SITUATION REVIEWED—U.S. Envoy 
PRAISES MEXICO 


(By Horace Craig) 

Robert C. Hill, U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
said in Fort Worth Saturday that the United 
States and Mexican Governments are work- 
ing together to solve difficulties in the bracero 
program in Texas. 

“The program is very important to the 
economy of Mexico, as it is to the United 
States," he said. 

“We are in touch on the bracero situation 
almost weekly.” 

Some West Texas towns—particularly 
Lubbock—were blacklisted recently from 
participation in the bracero program. 

The Lubbock ban, lifted recently, came 
when a Lubbock beauty shop refused serv- 
ice to Mexicans, 8 

Hill pointed out that some 445,000 braceros 
work on U.S. farms and ranches each year, 
adding 840 million a year to the Mexican 
economy. 

He added that Mexico is anxious to con- 
tinue the program and that “cooperation 
from the Mexican Government has been ex- 
cellent.” 

Hill has been Ambassador to Mexico since 
May 1957, and previously was Ambassador 
to Costa Rica and El Salvador. 

He was honored at a luncheon Saturday 
at Shady Oaks Country Club. Neville G. 
Penrose, Chairman of the International Good 
Neighbor Conference, was host. 

Saturday night, Hill addressed a Dallas 
meeting of business and civic leaders in the 
interest of increased tourism to Mexico. 

In the earlier interview, Hill said Texans 
have a stake in Mexican tourism because 
“it’s not a oneway street.“ 

He noted that most tourists to Mexico 
enter that country from Texas points, there- 
by adding to the prosperity of the State. 

“Tourism is the No. 1 industry in Mexico,” 
Hill said. “They've built new hotels and 
facilities, and they want to fill them.” 

He said Mexico has an average of 600,000 
tourist visitors who spend $600 million an- 
nually. 

The country has developed its facilities 
now to handle 750,000 tourists each year— 
not including border traffic. 

But, Hill added, the border traffic is im- 
portant too. 

He said 25 million persons enter Mexico 
each year at Juarez. A third bridge will be 
dedicated next month to relieve the con- 
gestion there. 
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With a national population of only 33 
million, Hill said the Juarez entry figure 18 
even more impressive. Tourism, however, 
is not the country’s only economic support. 

“Mexico has a strong economy,” Hill said. 
"It is the only country in Latin America 
which has complete diversification of its 
economy * * * they've had the foresight to 
industrialize.” 

Of Mexican food, Hill said his family eats 
it 4 days out of 7—and thrives on it. 

Of the siesta, Hill said he enjoys that 
custom, too. 

“But Mexico is not the land of manana.“ 
he explained. “They put in a long day and 
they work hard down there.” 

The ambassador explained that a Mexican’s 
work day may begin at 11 a.m. and last until 
2 p.m—when he takes off 3 hours for lunch. 

“But he comes back to work at 5 p.m. and 
works until 10 p.m.,” Hill explained. 

Of the universal problem of communism, 
Hill said “Mexico deserves great credit for 
the way they’ve handled the situation.” 

He said there is no chance for a Castro- 
like uprising in Mexico, and noted that the 
country has been at peace 30 years. 

Before leaving Fort Worth, Hill put in a 
plug for Mexico’s Pan American Fair being 
planned for next year. He said the country 
is going all-out to celebrate the 100th anni- 
verkary of the Mexican Revolution, and the 
50th anniversary of its success. 


Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an edito- 
rial which appeared in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch on July 6, 1959, en- 
titled “On Whose Side?”: 

On Wnosx SDE? 

After more than 6 weeks the House Labor 
Committee is still struggling with the writ- 
ing of a labor reform bill. The committee is 
under intense union pressure. Every mem- 
ber of it, and, of course, every Member of 
the House, must face the voters next year: 
Union leaders are making the most of their 
concentrated power, especially in city dis- 
tricts, to affect the results of congresslo’ 
elections. 

So it is not surprising that the reports 
from the committee speak of a steady drift 
toward weakening one clause after another 
of the Senate-passed bill. The Senate bill 
itself, in our opinion, does not meet the 
public demand for a genuine and effective 
reform measure which adequately corrects 
the abuses exposed by the McClellan investi- 
gation. To water it down still further would 
represent a humiliating defeat of the public 
interest by organized group pressure. 

Inevitably, the question is now arising: 
Would not half a loaf be better than none? 
A bill which carried out some of the need 
reforms might very well be preferable to no 
legislation at all, but individual Represente- 
tives must be judged by their individual 
contributions to the final result. A Con- 
gressman who votes and works for a Na- 
tered-down bill instead of a truly effective 
and comprehensive one must be 
to go before the voters as a candidate wh? 
placed the union lobby’s interest above the 
public interest. 
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Tt is not dificult to tell where the public 
interest lies, It lies, first, in reasonable but 
effective reform of internal union organiza- 
tion: in public accountability for union wel- 
fare funds and other finances, in protecting 
the rights of union members from usurpa- 
tion by union bosses, in making the leaders 
More directly answerable to the rank and 
file. Secondly, the public interest demands 
effective legislation against secondary boy- 
cotts and “blackmail” picketing. 

The first general objective can be attained 
by adopting the Senate bill's provisions on 
financial accounting and its bill of rights for 
union members, preferably with a stronger 
enforcement clause. The second objective 

i requires rewriting of the Senate measure as 
it applies to “hot cargo“ and blackmail 
Picketing. 

The House could find no better guide to 
legislation on the latter points than Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell's proposals. Mr. 
Mitchell is not trying to outlaw legitimate 
secondary boycotts— those, for example, 
Which are directed against a company's per- 
forming struck work—nor is he trying to 
Outlaw legitimate picketing. His proposed 
amendments would strike only at the kind 
ot boycott by which a union wages a dispute 
with one employer by penalizing an innocent 
One, and at the kind of picketing which per- 
Mits “top-down organizing” aimed at Intim- 
idating the employer instead of persuading 
the employees. 

These are the minimum standards of an 
adequate labor reform bill, and Congressmen 
' will be judged by whether they fight to pro- 
tect or to tear down these standards. There 
is no public interest in legislation designed 
to weaken the right of collective bargaining. 
There is a strong public interest in legisla- 
tion to curb the excesses of unscrupulous 
Union leaders like Jimmy Hoffa. Every 
Congressman should be prepared to let his 
constituents know whose side he is on. 


Civil Defense: So What Is Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial, “So What Is Money?” 
Which was published in the Springfield 

News, a leading Ohio newspaper, 
On July 5, 1959. 

I believe that the editorial points out 
Once again the waste of the taxpayers’ 
Money on our obsolete civil defense pro- 
Sram. It cites as an example the misuse 
and mismanagement by civil defense offi- 
cials of Federal surplus property donated 
to a county in the State of Ohio. Icom- 
Mend this to my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

So Wuat Is Money? 

Another of the many examples of loose 
Management by civil defense authorities, re- 
sulting in the loss of tremendous sums of 
Money contributed by American taxpayers, 
has turned up in Ohio. State civil defense 
headquarters in Columbus has called upon 

ampaign County officlals to return thou- 
Sands of dollars’ worth of civil defense equip- 
Ment which that county is said to have re- 
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celved last year. Improper use of this equip- 
ment is charged. 

Regardless of circumstances, one can hard- 
ly blame the Champaign County officials for 
trying to get their share of this equipment. 
After all, citizens of that county pay Federal 
taxes and have helped to provide the funds 
with which such equipment was- originally 
purchased. Throughout the Nation, various 
political subdivisions haye been participat- 
ing in this distribution of so-called surplus 
property. 

Gen. Loren G. Windom, adjutant general 
of Ohio, says that It was a mistake in judg- 
ment that permitted the Champaign County 
representatives to obtain unlimited amounts 
of the surplus equipment. One or two such 
mistakes could be forgiven, but they have 
been turning up here and there in innumer- 
able instances. Aside from those disclosed 
on various occasions by U.S. Senator STEPHEN 
Younc, many others have been brought to 
light by newspaper and other private investi- 
gations into civil defense operations. 

No one can condone, of course, the use of 
any Government equipment by private indi- 
viduals for private purposes, but there Is 
question as to why any Government surplus 
items should be stored merely to rot away if 
they can be put to advantageous use for the 
citizens who footed the bill for the equip- 
ment in the first place. 

The trouble appears to be that the Nation 
has permitted itself to be frightened by pos- 
sibilities of nuclear warfare into dumping 
huge sums of money in any sort of thing 
that at first glance would appear to offer 
some sort of defense in case of attack. So 
much of the Nation’s wealth could be wasted 
in such fruitiess efforts that if war did come 
we would be ill prepared economically to cope 
with it. 

What is needed is a down-to-earth study 
of the entire defense situation with a view 
of putting it on a practical basis both as to 
its operations and its costs, Certainly Amer- 
ica wants to be prepared against any eventu- 
alities, but there is a vast difference between 
actual protection and spending ourselves 
bankrupt buying sand with which to cover 
our heads. ; 


Murrow Questions State Department’s 
Right To Restrict Travel of American 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 11 of this year, Mr, Edward R. 
Murrow, a most distinguished member 
of the world of news, devoted a major 
portion of his broadcast to the matter of 
rights of Americans to travel abroad. 

His comments revolved around the 
case of a reporter, Mr. William Worthy, 
Jr., and the U.S. court of appeals deci- 
sion upholding the restrictive policy of 
the State Department. 

The comments made by Mr. Murrow 
deserve, in my opinion, the widest pos- 
sible dissemination and I am most 
pleased, therefore, to insert them at this 
point in the RECORD, 

Epwarp R. Murrow WITH THE News, CBS 
RADIO Nxrwonkk, JUNE 11, 1959 

The right of Americans to travel abroad 18 

in the news again, The case involves re- 
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porter William Worthy, Jr. In 1956 he went 
to Communist China and to Hungary, coun- 
tries for which his passport was not valid. 
When he came home the State Department 
lifted his passport, but offered him another 
if he would agree to accept the restrictions. 
Worthy refused, and went to court to plead 
his right as a newsman to go where he 
pleases. 

A three-judge U.S. court of appeals has 
upheld the State Department's action—has 
in effect said that the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the President, can at his 
discretion deny American ‘citizens the right 
to travel to specific areas. The court said: 
“In foreign affairs, especially in the intimate 
posture of today’s world of jets, radio and 
atomic power, an individual's yen to go and 
to enquire may be circumscribed.” And it 
went on to say: “A blustering inquisitor, 
avowing his own freedom to go and 
do as he pleases, can throw the whole inter- 
national neighborhood into turmoil.” 

This curious doctrine may come as a sur- 
prise to foreign correspondents who have 
worked for many years under dictatorships 
without either blustering or creating tur- 
moll. 

The court held that the Constitution gives 
the President the authority to evaluate the 
military and political exigencies in foreign 
countries. The courts are the least able of 
all organs of Government to make such eval- 
uation, and they are wholly without au- 
thority to make them. Judgment of what 
course of action will promote our foreign 
relations has been entrusted to the Presi- 
dent, not to the courts, journalists, scholars, 
or even public opinion. So the court ruled 
against Mr. Worthy. 

It will now be for the Supreme Court to 
decide whether this is the last word on the 
rights of unrestricted travel, for the case 
has been appealed. It is a simple issue. 
The Supreme Court has already ruled that 
the State Department cannot deny a citizen 
& passport because of his political affiliations 
or associations. This question is not raised 
in the Worthy case. The question at issue 
is whether the Secretary of State may say 
to a reporter or any other citizen: “You 
may not visit the following countries 

The State Department has revised its 
policy about American reporters going to 
Communist China. The Department has 
agreed to give passports for Red China to 
representatives of a number of periodicals 
and agencies normally dealing with Foreign 
news. The number has now risen to 44. 
But the Chinese are insisting on reciproc- 
ity—that an equal number of Chinese cor- 
respondents be permitted to enter this coun- 
try. The presence of these reporters in 
China would be no more a peril to peace, 
nor more a cause of turmoll than the pres- 
ence of Mr. Worthy. And the President 
would be just as incapable of guaranteeing 
their safety. So what Mr. Worthy strove for 
has been going on even if he goes on losing. 
But the principles involved in this case have 
not been satisfied by the revised rules for 
newsmen in Communist China. The State 
Department is still saying No“ to every- 
body else who wants a passport to go to 
the forbidden areas. 

It is clear that if the present ruling stands 
—if it is not reversed by the Supreme 
Court—then this administration may con- 
tinue to ban travel to certain areas of the 
world. This would mean that it would also 
be possible for any future administration to 
ban travel to any other part of the world 
It would, for example, be possible for a fu- 
ture Secretary of State—whatever his rea- 
sons, or for no reason—to ban travel to 
Latin America, or to Italy, or to the Middle 
East. He could, in fact, prevent all of us 
from leaving the territory of the United 
States. What the court of appeals has said 
is that the President, through the Secretary 
of State, has the power tó forbid travel 
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abroad. That is the court's interpretation 
of the Constitution. That is the law, says 
the court, and we can't do anything to 
prevent it. 

It seems to this reporter that more is 
involved in this case than just Mr. Worthy's 
right to go where he pleases. His ability as 
a reporter is not in question. Whether he 
is a “blustering inquisitor” or a mild, 
scholarly man, has no bearing. What 18 
most at stake Is the publie's right to know, 
not only in China but everywhere, any place 
at any time. A close reading of the court's 
ruling does not reveal any mention or recog- 
nition of this right. It is perhaps fantasy 
to suggest that at some future time some 
future Secretary of State could lock us all 
up in his country, could deny the right of 
exit, but under this ruling it could happen. 
. This is Ed Murrow. I'll be back in a 
moment with the word for today. 

G. K. Chesterton once said: “I sometime 
think it is a pity that people travel in for- 
eign countries—it narrows their minds so 
much,” But Samuel Johnson was nearer the 
mark when he said: “The use of traveling 
is to regulate imagination by reality, and in- 
stead of thinking how things may be, to see 
them as they are.” 


Urban Renewal Pays Dividends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
have had ample evidence as to the 
worthwhileness of urban renewal as an 
investment which will return a dividend 
to the cities affected, and also to the 
Federal Government itself. 

There recently appeared in the July 
1959 issue of the official publication of 
the Alabama League of Municipalities 
an article entitled “Urban Renewal Pays 
Dividends.” I ask unanimous consent 
to have th? article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“URBAN RENEWAL Pays DIVIDENDS 


Urban renewal should occupy a top posi- 
tion in any future program to make Mobile 
a greater, more progressive city. 

Like other cities throughout the Nation, 
our town is swiftly expanding far out into 
what used to be cow pastures and woodlands, 
with the result that it is developing into a 
sprawling, loosely integrated city to accom- 
modate a population that could double in 
the next quarter century, 

Trafic problems which hound us now will 
seem minor when compared to those of 1975 
unless there is instituted soon a vigorous 
program of renewal in the central business 
and blighted areas of the city. 

No single group in the community can 
accomplish this task. It will require the 
cooperation of government, private capital, 
and numerous civic organizations. 

Some may say that a program of this 
nature is too costly. Actually, these people 
have not stopped to count the costs of falil- 
ure to undertake the task of urban renewal. 
They have not taken time to figure out what 
good business it is to replace blighted, de- 
teriorating areas with up-to-date new apart- 
ment houses, homes, and business establish- 
ments. They perhaps haven't realized that 
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_the day is fast approaching when people are 


going to get fed up with driving long dis- 
tances to the suburbs and will begin looking 
for housing near the central city where pub- 
He transportation is accessible and con- 
venient. 

Just as sure as the clock’s pendulum 
swings, there lies ahead today a swing away 
from the distant surburbs to residence in 
close proximity to the city’s heart. 

This trend, we believe, will apply as well 
to industries. Some big companies over the 
Nation that have established plants on 
perimeters of cities are finding these locations 
less advantageous than they appeared on 
paper. The city still provides advantages of 
the bigger labor pool, superior transporta- 
tion facilities and closer proximity to com- 
munications and business associates. 

But a program of this nature must have 
dynamic leadership. It needs not only plan- 
ners but doers. The leadership must be 
forthcoming if Mobile is to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 


Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to submit herewith the fifth and sixth in 
a series of articles written by the editor 
of the Peoria Journal Star upon his re- 
turn from a recent trip to Russia: 

[From the Peoria Aon Star, July 24, 
1959] 


Brach ‘Nut’ SVETLANA MEETS Her MATCH 


(Eprror’s NoTE.—Charles L. Dancey, editor 
of the Journal Star, returned recently from a 
month's tour of the Soviet Union and at pres- 
ent is attending a national strategy seminar 
in Washington, D.C. Because of heavy cen- 
sorship restrictions, Dancey made no effort 
to send dispatches from Russia. His dally ar- 
ticles, however, will be carried under date- 
line of the areas he visited.) 


(By Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
Star 

Oprssa.— We visited a collective farm to- 
day obviously a model one that even had its 
own beach, filled with stocky people and 
beautiful children. 

There are huge fields of grades (mostly for 
wine) and also other crops, many bulldings, 
some good, some very bad, and one “palace.” 
The name is certainly appropriate and so 
they call it. 

The driver became very easy and folly out 
in the country and Svetlana seemed very 
gay, which is unusual. My lighter quit, and 
the driver stopped the car, hopped out, pulled 
a jug out of the trunk and filled it with 
benzine. 

Several times Svetlana would suddenly 
call out, and he would slam on the brakes 
and they'd leap out of the car and pick wild 
flowers. 

In the country we passed a road gang 
building an asphalt road mostly by hand, 
with shovels. They shovel on crushed rock 
and then tar and then rock. Many of the 
workers are women. 

We also passed many rickety horse-drawn 
carts and wagons and one old woman bent 
double under a load of wood on her back. 

At all the beaches one sees the same 
statues made from the same molds, the 
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same basic set-up for sunning and swim- 


ming. 

We visited more beaches than I can count 
Svetlana is a sun nut. We also went through 
the defense museum, where you get the full 
propaganda treatment but while it includes 
both ridiculous tilts to laud the Communists 
specifically, by and large the sales pitch is 
one of intensive nationalism, and they have 
groups going through constantly. 

Odessa, of course, is one of the “hero” 
cities, where there was a long siege and bit- 
ter fighting both when the Germans took 
it and when it was eventually recaptured. 

I walked across from the hotel, lit my 
pipe, and a fellow who was lighting up # 
cigarette looked me up and down, straight in 
the eye, and said Nemyets?“ (German?) 

I said: “Nyet. Ya Amerikanyets,” 

His stern face broke into a big smile, and 
he said: Horoshow.“ (Good.) We talked 
pidgin Russian for a while, and then he 
invited me down the street for a beer. The 
beer was very good. It has a touch of the 
solid flavor of Pabst original that is out 
now—the old-fashioned touch, 

The kids here are crazy for pennies. I 
only had two. The kids all study English 
and while they can’t speak it, they do learn 
the alphabet and can read laboriously. 

They study the pennies intently. Did you 
ever look at a penny closely? That is quite 
a message it carries in five little words. 

Another time in the park, this time with 
Svetlana, a gypsy came up and wanted to 
tell her fortune. The gypsy said something 
about she would be going to Moscow soon. 
Svetiana got very upset, and she and the 
gypsy barked back and forth at each other, 
and finally much to my surprise, Svetlana 
lost her command of the situation and said, 
„Let's go.“ We walked away. 

The gypsy stood mimicking her, “Lez go. 

80. 


It is hard for anyone to appreciate the 
boldness of this gypsy, unless you have been 
around and seen how everyone kowtows to 
Intourist. 

‘My time in Odessa is running out, and I 
have been advised that I may have trouble 
on the ship to Yalta even with simple mat- 
ters, and that it can be arranged for Syet- 
lana to accompany me to Yalta and in all 
my travels as a great convenience to me. 

This, of course, was the ofiginal stipula- 
tion. I took the position that this came as 
a complete surprise to me, and that it would 
be scandalous to Americans for a man alone 
like myself to travel such a long time and 
over such a wide area accompanied con- 
stantly by a young woman. I suggested 
that I would go to Yalta alone “and see how 
much trouble” it would be, and if it didn’t 
work out well, I would request a guide when 
I got there for the rest of the trip. 

They didn’t push it, 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 25, 1959] 


Lap, 11, CHERISHES Stamp With STATUE oF 
LIBERTY 

(By Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
Star) 

TATA — The trip by ship from Odessa to 
Yalta was a total loss as far as I was con- 
cerned, simply because they took such won 
derfully good care of me that I didn't get to 
talk to anybody. It was a large seagoing 
ship and the first class accommodations in 
this “classless society” were sheer hixury— 
greater than that available on most “capl- 
talist" ships. I don't know how the other 
half lived below docks. 

I had a fancy cabin, shared with an 
American doctor from the University of Chi- 
cago, and there were four other Americans 
aboard. The rest were all “silk shirt” Soviet- 
type citizens, and these left us strictly 
alone, 
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But at Yalta it was much different. 

Here a new guide, Natasha, showed me the 
“palace” where Churchill lived and where a 

noble built a beautiful park unique 

for its natural, wild appearance and its 

us size. I was told that this was 

barren ground, and the whole thing was 

Synthetic from the water falls and ponds 

to the tumbled rocks of swarming foliage. 

say it was built by the labor of thou- 
sands of serfs. 

Here too was the “palace” where Stalin, 
Roosevelt, and Churchill met and where 

elt lived (because of his handicap). 
Tt is fanastic in size, luxury, art objects 
and architecture—also built originally by a 
noble, 

Then we went to visit the one-time 
home of the great playwright, Anton Checkov. 
It was closed because of a holiday. Our 
driver, however, insisted on climbing over 
the high wall and going in. 

The director of this house-museum came 
dut and unlocked the great iron gate and 

me through personally—the piano 

Chaliapin played for his friend, the 

Pen and desk where Checkov wrote “The 
Orchard,” ete. 

He was especially proud that Checkov's 
nephew came to the United States and be- 
came a very successful movie producer 
and he advised Natasha that there “are 
More Russians in New York than Mos- 


Back at the hotel, however, is where things 
y began to happen. There on the 
*Splanade I was befriended by a melting- 
little ll-year-old named Yuri, who 
poke no En 
He wanted a souvenir from America, and I 
2 him a stamp which he cherished for 
ts Statute of Liberty, and a ballpoint pen. 
went away and came back with a little 
containing an accordian series of pic- 
tures of Yalta, On the way back he stopped 
talked to the militiaman (police offi- 
der) on the esplanade, and the officer came 
Over, smiling, offered me a cigarette, and 
for a few minutes. 
Yuri then wanted me to go swimming 
Pekin him, The beach was just beyond the 
*Planade, and I had to explain that I had 
no suit yet. 
The next thing I knew he took me by the 
hand, led me about 100 yards from our beau- 
um hotel and through a little gate. Now, 
hes this time, nothing was visible but 
‘Utiful buildings against a natural moun- 
ta and ocean bay setting which no less a 
Veler than Mark Twain described as the 
Most beautiful spot on earth. 
Utti the gate there was a surprise. A 
‘nar dirt courtyard swarming with people, 
È surrounded by rickety frame stairs into 
Series of homes. 
wet took me up a plain, dangerous stair- 
Y, pulled aside a heavy lace-like curtain 
into a neat and clean room. In the 
tabl were three cot-like beds, a small square 
A. With four chairs and a cupboard, 
a Ty and woman met me smiling. took 
Sina te of applejuice out of the cupboard 
1 Served me. We talked as best we could 
& little while, and meanwhile the neigh- 
drifting in smiling, chattering and 


Tt was repeatedly told me that the one im- 
Possibility in the Soviet Union is to get in- 
& private home, and here I suddenly 
© people were pleasant, curious and 
Trenhearted, with much joking and gaiety. 
2 home was very neat and clean. 
et obviously it was a living room, dining 
pee and pantry for the family. 
Clitie, nt that kitchen and bathroom fa- 
fe are shared then by three to five 


This fits 
0 other information as to housing 


But an even 
more interesting experlence 
Awaited me in Yalta, se 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of Camp Dawson, 
Kingwood, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on Saturday, July 25, 
1959, to participate in ceremonies com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of 
Camp Dawson, near Kingwood, W. Va. 
Likewise, it was Governor's Day at the 
half-century-old West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard camp in Preston County. 

The official program for the occasion 
included an interesting, informative, 
and well-prepared historical back- 
ground summary of Camp Dawson by 
Maj. William E. Miller, assistant ad- 
jutant general of West Virginia. 

Following the presentation and in- 
spection of troops and the presentation 
of awards to individual guardsmen and 
units, the Honorable Cecil H. Under- 
wood, Governor of West Virginia, re- 
sponded to his introduction by Maj. 
Gen. William E. Blake, State adjutant 
general. 

In his remarks, the Governor noted 
that “the National Guard of West Vir- 
ginia is stronger and more modern to- 
day than ever before,” and he said that 
“the goal of our reorganization has been 
achieved—units having been retained 
in every community which had a guard 
unit before the reorganization.” There 
are 35 units in 31 communities, said the 
Governor, and he added: 

These units are the most modern in the 
Army structure, including special forces at 
Huntington. * * * As you well know, and 
by your efforts, Camp Dawson has been re- 
activated and this year is celebrating its 
50th anniversary. Once again, our guard 
units are conducting field training within 
the borders of West Virginia. 


Governor Underwood also commented 
that “the West Virginia National Guard 
went to field training this year only 27 
men short of its authorized maximum 
strength,” and observed that “such a 
record of manpower obviously indicates 
the high morale within our guard units 
and their high prestige within the 
State.” 

He also appropriately stated that dur- 
ing his administration he had dedicated 
several armories and other military fa- 
cilities, and stressed a significant opin- 
ion in his remarks, addressed especially 
to the troops: 

One point which I am gratified always to 
mention in these messages is the debt owed 
by the guard and the State of West Virginia 
to the local communities for their support 
and encouragement of guard activities. All 
of you guardmen know just how essential 
such public endorsement is. It contributes 
to the manpower of our units and to the at- 
mosphere conducive for their military ef- 
fectiveness. I am sure that you are grate- 
ful for the personal support which each of 
you has received and for the general en- 
thusiastic reception accorded the National 
Guard. Cooperation is a two-way 
process; it requires giving and taking by 
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both parties. West Virginia has given its 
National Guard her support; * * * you have 
given West Virginia an effective military 


organization. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp in connection with these 
comments and quotations a partial re- 
view of the historical background of 
Camp Dawson by Major Miller to which I 
referred earlier. 

HISTORICAL Backcrounp—Camp Dawson 


(By Maj. William E. Miller, assistant 
adjutant general) 

For over 200 years the Cheat River bottom 
land, on which Camp Dawson is located, was 
known as Dunkard Bottom. It was so called 
by three brothers named Eckerlin, who set- 
tled there near the outbreak of the French 
and Indian Wars. They were members of 
the Dunkard faith, or Church of the Breth- 
ren. 
In about 1756, this frontier settlement was 
raided by Indians under the leadership of a 
French officer. Two of the Eckerlin brothers 
were captured, while the third was at Fort 
Pleasant, in Hardy County, trading furs. 

After the close of hostilities in 1763, the 
bottom land was without settlers until about 
1776, although the great Indian war trail, 
a west to east path, crossed the river opposite 
the mouth of Morgan's Run, traversing the 
entire length of the camp along the river. A 
few miles downstream the path turned east- 
ward across the mountains, This path was 
used by white settlers who journeyed east- 
ward during the Revolutionary War. 

In 1784, George Washington planned to use 
Dunkard Bottom as the overland portage 
terminal for a canal to connect the East 
and West via the Potomac River, Cheat River, 
and Monongalia River. A few years later, 
the historic Winchester-Clarksburg Pike 
crossed the river at this point. A ferry 
operated there for many years, until the 
present Caddell Bridge was built by the 
Preston County court in 1906-7. 

After the War of 1812, a company of men 
were discharged from service at Dunkard 
Bottom, and during the Civil War various 
details of men of the 6th West Virginia Vol- 
unteer Infantry camped on the present site 
of Camp Dawson. 

On May 7, 1909, a tract of 19614 acres was 
purchased by the State of West Virginia on 
Cheat River, in Preston County, for use as a 
State military camp. 

It was named “Camp Dawson” in honor of 
former Gov. William M. O. Dawson, a 
native of Preston County, who served from 
1905 to 1908 as the 12th chief executive of 
West Virginia. The naming of the camp was 
announced by Brig. Gen. Noyes S. Burlew, 
the adjutant general, in General Order No. 
17, dated June 22, 1909, Adjutant General's 
Department, State of West Virginia. 

The sum of $10,000 was paid to Florence 
V. Elliott, her husband, Felix, and Rupert 
E. Vickery, for the Dunkard Bottom site, 
which is located approximately 4 miles 
southeast of the town of Ki . The 
purchase was authorized by the State legis- 
lature, 

Troops of the Ist Infantry, West Virginia 
National Guard, trained on the site during 
the summer of 1909, while under command 
of Col. Harry R. Smith. Battalion size units 
of the Ist Infantry Regiment trained from 
July 7 through August 4, 1911, and again 
in 1913 from July 6 to 26, Inclusive. The 
West Virginia State rifle team also held a 
4-day training period during July 27 to 30, 
1913, prior to the national matches, 

In 1914, both the Ist and 2d Infantry 
Regiments trained at Camp Dawson, in con- 
Junction with Regular Army troops. 

During World War I there was no activity 
at Camp Dawson, and the camp was aban- 
doned as a training area until 1928, when 
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Goy. William G. Conley appointed Carleton 
C. Pierce, of Kingwood, Preston County, as 
the adjutant general, and Governor Conley 
agreed to reestablish Camp Dawson as & 
training center. 

In 1929, the 201st Infantry Regiment, com- 
manded by Col. Earl Smith, of Fairmont, 
held summer at Camp Dawson. The 
following year (1930) Col. Charles G, Robi- 
son, of Morgantown, was commander of the 
20ist Regiment, and returned with his troop 
to Camp Dawson for summer maneuvers. 

For the next 5 years, 1931 through 1935, 
the 2018t Infantry Regiment held their 
training at Camp Dawson during the sum- 
mer months. In 1936 the troops trained 
at Fort Knox, Ky. The following three sum- 
mers, 1937, 1938, and 1939, the troops re- 
turned to Camp Dawson for training. 

Camp McCoy, Wis., was the site of train- 
ing for the 20lst Infantry Regiment from 
August 11-31, 1940. Less than 6 months 
later, on January 6, 1941, the 201st was 
inducted into active Federal service at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., for service during 
World War II. 

It was not until 1945-46 that Camp Daw- 
son was used again as a training area. The 
ist and 2d Regiments of the State Guard 
held their final training prior to inactiva- 
tion during August 5-19, 1945, and from 
July 21-28, 1946. Col. Michael Y. Heath, Jr., 
of Fairmont, was commander of the ist 
Regiment, and Col. Paul V. Myer, of Char- 
leston, commanded the 2d Regiment during 
this period. 

With the reorganization of the West Vir- 
gina National Guard following World War 
II, range firing was held at Camp Dawson 
by individual companies during 1947 on 
weekends. Since the National Guard had 
been reorganized into one regiment in 20 
cities, with several additional separate ba- 
tallions, Camp Dawson was no longer 
large enough, nor were the required train- 
ing facilities available to support a sum- 
mertime encampment of the entire West 
Virginia National Guard. The first postwar 
training for troops was held at Fort Knox, 
Ky. from July 21 through August 8, 1948. 
During the next 10 years, Camp Dawson was 
used exclusively for weekend range firing, 
and in addition became the home station 
of Service Battery, 20ist Armored Field 
Artillery Battalion, which was activated on 
June 5, 1947, and has been a continuous 
unit at Camp Dawson since that time. 

Since the original purchase in 1909, two 
additional tracts of land have been pur- 
chased by the State of West Virginia. On 
June 14, 1932, 1.43 acres were purchased from 
Felix Elliott for the sum of $500, and 235.57 
acres were purchased during July 1945, also 
from Felix Elliott, for $8,500. This brought 
the total acreage of Camp Dawson to 434.5 
acres, 

During World War IT, Camp Dawson was 
leased by the U.S. Government for 81 per 
annum, effective August 1, 1942, for the 
purpose of establishing an Italian prisoner- 
of-war camp. During this period, one In- 
terior Military Police Battalion and two 
Interior Military Police companies, US. 
Army, were stationed at Camp Dawson. The 
site was returned to State control on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. { 

In order to further develop the facilities 
of Camp Dawson as a training site, plans 
for training at least part of the West Vir- 
ginia National Guard there annually were 
developed by Maj. Gen. William E. Blake, 
the present Adjutant General. The original 
plan was presented initially to the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, Department of the 
Army, in 1957. The Bureau approved the 
plan, and in the summer of 1958 the 1092d 
_ Engineer Battalion (C) (A), veterans of 

Korea, whose homes were in the vicinity of 
Parkersburg .and Salem, came to Camp 
Dawson for their traditional 15-day summer 
training. They established a large lake, 
built additional roadways, range facilities 
and did general repairs to the camp. Pre- 
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liminary plans for the construction of a 
new one-unit and Motor Vehicle 
Storage Building, at a cost of $223,600, are 
now awaiting final approval in Washington, 


D.C. Martens Associates, architects of 
Charleston, W. Va., are designing the 
bulldings. 


Summertime activity during 1959 will in- 
clude a 15-day training period for the 1092d 
Engineer Battalion, of Parkersburg and 
Salem; State Headquarters and Headquarters 
Detachment, of Charleston and Point Pleas- 
ant; the 130th Ordnance Company (DAS) of 
Williamson, and the 249th Army Band, of 
Fairmont. In addition, the first and second 
classes of the West Virginia Military Acad- 
emy (officer candidate school), will be at 
Camp Dawson during the period July 19 
through August 2, 1959. 

It is particularly fitting that the tempo of 
activity be increased during this 50th anni- 
versary of Camp Dawson on Dunkard 
Bottom. 


Cuba: Bastion of Infiltration? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on July 7, 1959, I 
emphasized the threatening situation 
now developing in the Caribbean area 
as constituting a challenge to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Did I overemphasize the 
processes of penetration and infiltration 
by which these threats were created? 
Far from it. Instead, they were rather 
understated. 

As further documentation on the Car- 
ibbean question, I quote a news story 
summary of recent testimony by the 
former chief of the Cuban Air Force be- 
fore the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security as published in the 
July 18, 1959, issue of the Tablet of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

FORMER Am Says PREMIER Castro Is A COM- 
MUNIST—CHARGES MANY OFFICIALS OF Cu- 
BAN REGIME ARE ACTIVE IN RED CONSPIR- 
ACY—AGAINST ALL RELIGION—FoRMER 
Curer OF CUBAN Am Force TESTIFIES BE- 
FORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
WasHINGTON.—The former chief of Cuban 

Premier Fidel Castro’s air force charged here 

that Castro and leading members of his 

regime are Communists. 

Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz told the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee that the 
Castro regime is attempting to turn Cuba 
into a base for Communist activity in Latin 
America. 

NAMES RAUL CASTRO, GUEVARA 

Major Diaz, who fled Cuba secretly June 
29, identified Pfemier Castro, his brother 
Raul, commander in chief of Cuban armed 
forces, Ernesto Che“ Guevara, an intimate 
of the Castro brothers, and other high rank- 
ing government and armed forces Officials 
as members of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Major Diaz’ testimony was interrupted 
minutes after it had begun by an announce- 
ment from subcommittee chairman Senator 
James O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi, that a 
very reliable source had warned him that 
an attempt will be made to injure the wit- 
ness and his party. 

Senator EASTLAND ordered the hearing 
room cleared for 40 minutes, while police and 
hastily summoned Ordnance experts 
searched the room fora bomb. They found 
nothing. 
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When the hearing resumed, Major Diaz 
told the subcommittee that he originally 
joined the Castro revolution late in 1956, “be- 
cause I believed he would bring back free- 
dom to my country.” Instead, he added, “he 
brought Communists to my country.” 

Major Diaz, a handsome, 32-year-old man 
with an actor's profile, was accompanied by 
his attractive wife, Tania, and his half- 
brother, Sergio Diaz Brull, who served oc- 
casionally as the major's translator when 
his English failed him, 

Major Diaz said the three of them had 
fied from Cuba with a fourth man in & 
sailboat chartered by Mr, Diaz Brull. The 
major’s whereabouts in this country were 
kept secret prior to the hearing. However. 
informants let it be known that the Internal 
Security Subcommittee had heard him at 
least once—and possibly oftener—in secret 
session before scheduling the public hearings. 

SUSPICIONS BEGAN IN JANUARY 

The witness said he had been a copilot 
with a Cuban commercial airline for 5 years 
before joining the Castro movement, Dur- 
ing the revolution his principal assignment 
was to fly guns and ammunition to the Cas- 
tro forces. 

He said he first began to suspect that Cas- 
tro and those close to him were Communists 
early in January, when the Cuban Premier 
refused in radio and television broadcasts to 
“attack Communists.” Subsequent words 
and actions by Premier Castro confirmed his 
suspicions, he declared. 

He stated that he had heard Castro say 
in private that he plans to establish in Cuba 
an even more thoroughly communistic sys- 
tem than that of the Soviet Union. 

He said Castro once told him regarding bis 
projected agrarian reform, that he would 
first seize the land of supporters of ousted 
dictator Fulgencio Batista, and then “I’m g0- 
ing to take the land of everybody.” On 
another occasion, he said, Castro stated that 
“some day the banks will disappear.” 

Major Diag asserted that Communist mem- 
bers of the deposed Batista regime had been 
installed in his government by Premier Cas- 
tro. He gave a long list of names of al- 
leged Communists who have been given im- 
portant posts in the government and the 
oes forces by the Premier and his brother 

Communists in Cuba, he said, in- 
clude Augusto Martinez, Minister of Defense. 
Armando Hart, Minister of Educaton, David 
Salvador, a prominent labor leader, and Rau! 
Castro's wife, 

CALLS REGIME ANTIRELIGIOUS 

Describing himself as a practicing Catho- 
lic, Major Diaz branded the Castro regime 35 
antireligious. He said the word “God” had 
been removed from the new Cuban constitu- 
tion because communism does not agree with 


-the church—with religion.” Major Diaz said 


Premier Castor had publicly avoided answer- 
ing questions on this point. 

The major said political indoctrination 
schools for the armed forces established bY 
the Castro government had been infiltrated 
by Communists. He said that at one 
these schools the recent Hollywood film “The 
Defiant Ones,” whose theme is racial dis- 
crimination, was exhibited to those attend- 
ing. Afterward, he said, the teacher in 
charge of the class gave a lecture in which he 
said the movie gave a typical picture of race 
relations in the United States. 

Major Diaz charged that anti-U.S. propa” 
ganda is being distributed freely in Cuba bY 
the government. Premier Castro often refers 
in public addresses to “imperialist Yankees 
and warns that the nation may someday 
have to defend itself against invading U.S- 
Marines, he said. 

The witness stated that numerous Soviet 
agents have arrived in Cuba since the Castro 
regime took power. He said he believes the 
government is getting “some sort of scien- 
tific help“ from the Sovlets. 
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Major Diaz said the Red Star. a Communist 
*ymbol, is being painted on all Cuban mill- 
tary vehicles. He charged that the govern- 
ment is distributing arms to Communists. 
On May Day of this year, he sald, he saw 
Raul Castro give the Communist clenched 

Salute to a group of armed workers in a 
e. 


As chief of the Cuban air force, Major Dias 
Said, he aco ed Premier Castro when 
Visited Venezuela earlier this year, shortly 
After coming to power. During the visit, the 
er had a conference of “close to 2 
pours” with Gustavo Machado, head of the 

Communist Party, he declared. 

RUSSIAN SUBMARINE 


Major Diaz said he had been told by & 
friend that during the reyolution an uni- 
entified submarine appeared off the coast 
of Cuba’s Oriente Province, where the revo- 


Which sounded like Russian. 
The major said it is his opinion that the 
e was carrying arms for Raul Cas- 
tro and his troops. Raul Castro’s forces did 
not get many supplies from the usual 
Sources, he declared, but “he had a lot of 
men and weapons—I don't know from 
Where.” 
He added that other Russian agents have 
ind Many photographs of Cuban textile 
ustries in Matanza Province. On one 
he said, two Russian agents ap- 
eared in Santiago wearing Castro uniforms. 
75 Were placed in jail, but were freed at 
Premier's orders. 
to Members of the subcommittee pointed out 
Can tier Diaz that since this flight from 
ba, he has been called a traitor by Cuban 
Oficials, incluuding Premier Castro, and has 
been accused of being merely a disgruntled 
fortune” who fell out with the 
Tegime after being demoted for inefficiency. 
eve Wever, Major Diaz denied that he had 
been a soldier of fortune, or had been 
engaged in smuggling arms to Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionaries before joining the Castro 
movement, 
„Re also denied published reports that he 
reg y crashed in a Cuban swamp after 
klessly taking off in an ungassed airplane. 
Pilotin the crash took place while he was 
a S a helicopter, and was the result of 
failure. 
tor Premier Castro's charges that he is 
the major saiti, “my conscience is 
believe is the traitor; not me.“ 
g the revolution, he said, Castro pro- 
the Nation democracy, but now “he 
— Communists the control of the 
described the accusations made against 
88 typical Communist smear tactics, de- 
to “destroy the reputation of a man 
against them.” He said Premier Cas- 
Similar tactics to control the Cuban 
by charging that newspapers which 
1 him are actually taking money from 
armer dictator Batista. 
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Herbert G. Klein Vice President Nixon’s 
New Special Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


: CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. S 
er; a 8 peak - 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to 

bring to the attention of my colleagues 

a press release issued concerning Mr. 

Herbert G. Klein, the new press assistant 

to Vice President Nrxon: 

Nixon Tur Is Fmer Test ron New Press 
Arm KLEIN 


(By Alan Masters) 


WASHINGTON, July 20—For a revealing 
glimpse of what White House press policies 
may be after 1960, keep an eye on Herbert 
G. Klein. 

In Washington less than a month, the 
newly named special assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent Ricnarp M. Nixon already is up to his 
eyebrows in one of the roughest assignments 
ever to face a high-level press officer. 

This month Klein is shepherding 60-odd 
reporters behind the Iron Curtain to cover 
Nixon's travels in the Soviet Union. Even 
Presidential Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 
hasn't had to cope with that one. 

The trip comes at a tense period in East- 
West relations. Its measure of success and 
the tone of its press coverage will be pivotal 
in the Vice President’s career. 

No one doubts that boyish, 41-year-old 
Klein, known to reporters as able and astute, 
will be Nixon's press secretary if the Vice 
President succeeds to the White House. 

On leave from his job as editor of the 
San Diego Union, Klein has complete author- 
ity to speak for the second highest official in 
the United States, 

He is much more, however, than a conduit 
of information. High professional compe- 
tence and 13 years of friendship with Nrxon 
entitle Klein to his rank as a top policy 
adviser. 

Nevertheless, he insists on viewing his job 
as a newspaperman: 

“My objective is to get news out accurately 
and honestly,” Klein says. “I can save time 
all around because I know the Vice President 
well enough to anticipate many of his re- 
actions. I'm lucky because he understands 
my problems completely.” 

In his Washington office Klein is sepa- 
rated from another staffer by a Jerry-built 
partition, He occupies a room adjoining 
Nixon's suite in the Senate Office Building, 
and the freshly painted walls are hung with 
souvenir gavels and cartoons of the Vice 
President. When he returns from Russia 
Klein hopes to have a news ticker beside his 
littered desk. 


MET NIXON -IN 1946 


As a political reporter for the Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate, Klein first met 
Nixon in 1946 when he covered the young 
Whittier lawyer's first race for the House of 
Representatives. Both men were Navy vet- 
erans and Klein still holds a commander's 
Reserve commission. 

A warm friendship developed as Nrxon’s 
political star rose and Klein moved up in 
the world of journalism. His newspaper 
career was checkered with leaves of absence 
for Nixon campaigns. - 

In 1952 Klein directed publicity for the 
Eisenhower-Nixon campaign in southern 
California, In 1956 he served as Nrxon’s as- 
sistant press secretary. Again in the 1958 
whirlwind tour which sped the Nixon cara- 
van as far as Alaska, Klein went along as 
press secretary. 

His relaxed look, reporters have learned, is 
just a look. Klein thinks and acts fast in 
a crisis. 

In 1956, for example, he ran a Florida ho- 
tel for 2 hours. Clerks had carelessly given 
out two sets of keys. When the press plane 
disgorged a load of tired, irritable reporters, 
slotted in mixed-up hotel rooms, there was 
bedlam. The manager simply threw up his 
hands. 

Elein took over the desk, redistributed 
keys, took in laundry, and gave out mail. 
His thoughtfulness shows in his refusal to 
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tell the name of the hotel. “Wouldn't want 
to hurt their business,” he says. 

If Herb Klemm moves into the White House 
with his boss, he'll be no Jim Hagerty. 

Temperamentally the men are opposites— 
Hagerty’s temper trigger sharp, Klein's dis- 
position even. 

Klein in the White House probably would 
not exercise the type of backstage authority 
Hagerty is credited with wielding. Nixon 
listens to his staff, relies heavily on them, 
but in the end makes his own decisions. 

A reporter for a rival California paper 
called Klein the “best man any candidate in 
any party could have. He gives the press 
what they want, from sharpening pencils to 
providing important story background, at 
the same time doing right by his boss, Herb 
has tact, patience, never panics, or gets nerv- 
ous.” 

So far Klein has kept his working day to a 
hectic 10 hours, spending most evenings with 
his wife Marjorie, their daughters, 13-year- 
old Joanne and 10-year-old Patricia, and 
Pat's pet hamster. He has one big com- 
plaint: There's no place in Washington for 
his favorite sport—skin diving. 


Atlantic Air Rivalry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
16, several of my colleagues and I joined 
in urging the establishment of a mer- 
chant marine of the air. This was based 
on many factors. Principal among them 
being the increasingly strong competition 
for our transatlantic airlines from gov- 
ernment-owned and highly subsidized 
foreign carriers. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times of 
July 27 carries a most illuminating article 
written by Mr. George Horne which re- 
emphasizes several of the points my col- 
leagues and I made on July 16, plus in- 
troducing several most interesting addi- 
tional facts of his own. 

An example of how the U.S.-flag car- 
riers share of transatlantic air traffic is 
deteriorating is Mr. Horne's statement 
that Pan American World Airways, de- 
spite the introduction in 1958 of jet 
service last fall, carried only 26.4 percent 
of transatlantic travel during 1958. De- 
spite the fact that Pan American’s jets 
are now operating more than four round- 
trips daily between the United States and 
Europe, Pan American’s share of pas- 
senger business during the first 3 months 
of this year was only 32.3 percent. The 
figures applicable to TWA are even more 
striking. In 1953 TWA carried 24 per- 
cent of all transatlantic air business in 
both directions but in the first quarter 
of 1959 TWA’s share of the total air pas- 
senger business was down to 11 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wolf cry which 
threatens TWA and Pan American across 
the North Atlantic. It is rough, tough, 
coldblooded competition which the for- 
eign carriers are providing. It is addi- 
tionally unfortunate, as Mr. Horne points 
out, that some of our State Department 
officials seem to feel that they have ob- 
ligations to give our foreign competitors 
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choice routes throughout the United 
States while asking or expecting very lit- 
tle in return. : 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Horne has apparently 
done an outstanding research job. His 
accumulated facts and his most interest- 
ing figures should be brought to the at- 
tention of every Member of this body. 
Under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include Mr. 
Horne's article “Atlantic Air Rivalry Up,” 
from the New York Times of July 27: 
ATLANTIC AIR RIVALRY UP—PAN AMERICAN AND 

TRANS WORLD WARN or TRAFFIC GAINS BY 

FOREIGN CARRIERS 

(By George Horne) 

Foreign carriers on Atiantic air routes 
are steadily nibbling at the share of U.S. 
fing airlines in this major travelarea. Al- 
though the bulk of transatlantic air travel 
is American, foreign competition is on the 
increase, and future prospects are that it 
will take more and more of the business, ac- 
cording to executives of the two American 
companies, Pan American World Alrways and 
Trans World Airlines. 

In 1958 the percentages of US8.-flag 
carrying relative to total transatlantic 
volume reached a 5-year low. Pan Ameri- 
can, in the years up to 1958, had carried from 
30.5 to 32 percent of the total Atlantic traffic, 
but it was down to 26.4 percent last year. 

The introduction of jets on Pan American 
services late last year and in the first months 
of 1959 helped the line maintain its posi- 
tion. However, despite the fact that the 
jets carried better than 91 percent of ca- 
pacity, the line's share of carryings during 
the first quarter of this year was only 32.3 
percent. 

Trans World Airlines, in the first quarter 
of the year, carried 11 percent of the traffic 
on scheduled airlines, This line carried 24 
percent in 1953 and has won a declining 
share each year, with 18.1 percent in 1957 
and 15.2 percent in 1958. 


ALARMING FACTORS CITED 


Both airline concerns believe that sev- 
eral alarming factors will make the next 
few years a period of crisis for the air- 
transport industry. They are: . 

Indications that existing foreign airlines 
will make every effort to strengthen their 
competitive positions on the lucrative At- 
lantic routes. 

The definite possibility that the Soviet 
Union's swift rise in commercial air power 
will make itself felt over the Atlantic. 

The continuing policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Department of State 
in granting liberal route rights in this coun- 
try to foreign airlines. 

Last year, not counting traffic to and from 
Canadian airports, the Atlantic lines han- 
died more than 1 million passengers. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of these travelers 
were American citizens. The total traffic 
figure will be higher this year, by all indi- 
cations. 

As an example of what the foreign-fiag 
lines are gaining in this reservoir of traffic, 
the companies reported that the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. in the first quarter 
of this year took 13.6 percent of the trans- 
atlantic business, surpassing Trans World 
for the first time. 

TO SPUR SALES EFFORT 


B.O.A.C., it is noted, was flying Jets in this 
period, and Trans World will not get its 
jets until later this year, However, nine 
foreign-flag carriers will be flying the busi- 
ness-getting turbine equipment by the spring 
of next year and are expected to increase 
their share of traffic. 

The American lines are planning to in- 
tensify foreign sales efforts to offset the 
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successful drive of foreign competition. 
Trans World, for instance, has established a 
new international sales development divi- 
sion to be headed by Richard Mazzarinl, as 
vice president. He has had extensive exper- 
ience abroad. The line is also bringing 
home several foreign area sales managers 
to map new sales tactics here. 

Both lines consider it quite likely. that 
the Soviet will enter the transatlantic trades 
before long with the new turbo-propeller 
TU-114. This plane, which recently flew 
from Moscow to New York in 11 hours, may 
be a dangerous competitor and, as one execu- 
tive put it, “a major weapon in the eco- 
nomic cold war.” 

On the subject of handling foreign appli- 
cations for flying rights in this country, the 
airlines contend it is the apparent policy of 
this country to grant foreigners anything 
they ask at the expense of American flag 
lines. 

Thirteen foreign lines now operate to 
seven U.S. cities. Some have additional 
rights through the United States to Latin 
America and the Orient. Under bilateral 
alr agreements, of course, American lines 
have equal rights to enter foreign nations. 
But the markets at this end and at the for- 
eign ends of the routes are vastly different. 

IMBALANCE IS NOTED 

As an example, Air France serves Chicago, 
Boston, and New York, with combined popu- 
lations of more than 12 million. The op- 
posite line, Pan American, serves Paris and 
Nice, with a combined population of some 
3 million, 

This imbalance is true of other lines, such 
as KLM, Lufthansa, B.O.A.C,, and Irish Air- 
lines, which may tap a far greater market 
in this country than the markets offered 
to American carriers in their countries. 

The official Federal policy in granting for- 
eign airline rights here has been a major 
factor in the deterioration of the position of 
this country's airlines in foreign trade, in 
the opinion of Pan American and Trans 
World officials. 

Behind the official U.S. support policy for 
air development is the acceptance of a strong 
civil air arm as a n “merchant ma- 
rine of the air.” Apart from its role in 
serving industry and commerce, its planes 
and men afford an available reserve in time 
of emergency. 

The question the airlines raise is: Where 
will this reserve be if competition continues 
to dilute the trade on which it must live? 


United States Is Prodded on Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der law to extend my remarks, I include 
a news article from the July 28 issue of 
the New York Times in the Appendix of 
the Record, following my brief remarks. 

There is a growing realization that 
the problem of civil defense in the nu- 
clear age is of pressing importance to 
the survival of our Nation. The civil 
defense committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials meeting in 
Detroit on July 27 passed a resolution 
containing a 17-point program calling on 
the Federal Government to assume its 
constitutional responsibility to protect 
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the civilian population from enemy 

attack in the event of a nuclear war. 

The article follows: 

Unitep Srarxs Is Proppep on Civi DE- 
FENSE—CONVENTION OF CouNTY AIDES 
SCHEDULES CALL FOR New FEDERAL DEPART- 
MENT 

(By Clayton Knowles) 

Derrorr, July 27.—The National Associa- 
tion of County Officials began applying pres- 
sure today to get more forceful Federal ac- 
tion on civil defense. , 

Meeting here 1,800 strong, the organiza- 
tion mapped a program that calls on Wash- 
ington to provide more in the way of lead- 
ership, educational effort and money for 
protection against nuclear attack. 

The 17-point program urges. establish- 
ment of a full-fledged Department of Civil 
Defense. The agency would cooperate with 
but be entirely separate from the military 
Defense Establishment. 

The resolution embodying the program 
conceded that all levels of government have 
a role to play in civil defense but that the 
National Government should provide leader- 
ship and the Congress should provide ade- 
quate funds to carry out the duty of the 
Federal Government to provide this leader- 
ship. 

FULL APPROVAL ASSURED 

The resolution, framed by the associa- 
tion's civil defense committee, was quickly 
approved in committee and is assured pas- 
sage by the convention Wednesday. 

The program asks speedy implementation 
of a national defense shelter yp at 
calls for construction of 100 prototype shel- 
ters across the Nation and incorporation of 
shelters in all new Federal buildings. 

Elliott R. Jackson, civil defense committee 
chairman, had praise for Governor Rocke- 
feller, of New York, saying that he had 
“pumped new life into the civil defense effort 
and won thousands of friends all across the 
country.” 

Mr. Jackson, who is civil defense director 
of the Atlanta, metropolitan area, added: 

“If that Rockefeller gets a compulsory 
program through in New York the whole 
Nation will sit up, because he studied the 
situation and he's Governor of our biggest 
State.“ 

Mr. Jackson declared that the Federal pro- 
gram up to this point had not even scratched 
the surface. 

The committee action came after the con“ 
vention had heard Gunnar Lannaeus, cul- 
tural attaché at the Swedish Embassy in 
Washington, tell about Sweden's $180 mil- 
lion 10-year program of public shelter con- 
struction, The program was initiated last 
month, 

SCOPE OF SHELTER PLANS 

Mr. Lannaeus emphasized that the accent 
still was on evacuation of cities, but that 
under the program, public shelters would be 
built in every city of 50,000 or more. ` 
shelters will have peacetime uses, some 85 
factories and some as garages or other ser v“ 
ice facilities. 

Mr. Lannaeus reported that Stockholm al- 
ready had four huge shelters, but that they 
would accommodate only 50,000 of the city’s 
750,000 population. These shelters, he said, 
are for those who in an attack must stay a 
essential Jobs or serve in civil defense 
salvage work. 

He said that the public program supple- 
mented a 1945 program that required paß 
vate enterprise to incorporate shelters in 
multi-family housing and office buildings. 

The convention was welcomed by Gov. 0. 
Mennen Williams and by Mayor Louis . 
Miriani, Edward Connor, Wayne County 
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tinued, but he urged that, regardless of the 
Political climate of the hour, any pact in 
the field contain provision for both inspec- 
tion and enforcement. 

“You cannot rely on a Russian promise,” 
he said, 


Statement of President Clarence N. Sayen, 
Air Line Pilots Association, on Legis- 
lation To Prohibit Liquor Service 
Aboard Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
Wish to include the very interesting 
Statement of Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, 
President of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 

on, before the House Interstate and 

reign Commerce Committee on the 
bills to prohibit the serving or consump- 

n of alcoholic beverages on aircraft 
engaged in domestic air transportation: 
Starement oy CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, 

Am Live PILOTS ASSOCIATION, INTERNA- 

TIONAL, BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPOR- 

TATION AND AVIATION, ON H.R. 1075 AND 

TED BILLS 

1 name is Clarence N. Sayen., I am pres- 
Saree of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
ternational. We are pleased to have the 
107 ty to appear in support of HR. 
the and related bills which would prohibit 
bey Serving or consumption of alcoholic 
aie nets on aircraft engaged in domestic 
transportation. A statement of my 

Qualifications is attached hereto. 

We were privileged to appear before this 

ttee in support of similar legislation 


the House of Representatives acted 
tay ably on it. Most of what we had to 
y in favor of this legislation at that time 
force applicable. If this statement, there- 
bers” Appears familiar to some of the mem- 
of the committee it is because, in our 
+ the same arguments which have per- 
us to strongly support this legisla- 
the past several years are applicable 
This legislation was originally intro- 
the Congress when a few airlines 
sell or give alcoholic beverages to 
Passengers during flight. The real or 
ed competitive pressure of this action 
few carriers caused other airlines to 
e the practice; when we testified 
legislation a few years ago the num- 
thank grown to eight airlines.who were 
Selling or giving alcoholic beverages 
their Passengers on some of their flights. 
number, we believe has now expanded 
ers, 7 of whom sell liquor to pas- 
and 5 who provide it without charge. 
addito nctice, of course, has also spread to 
* routes. 
1957 this legislation was viewed and 
then iho in light of the various aircraft 
Ports use in air commerce. Those trans- 
Carri Weighed less than 140,000 pounds, 
60 to 85 passengers, at speeds 
excess of 300 miles per hour, 
tudes up to 22,000 feet. Present- 
Speeds tn ee transport passengers at 
at altit excess of 500 miles per hour and 
udes up to 35,000 feet. They cost 
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over $5 million, weigh up to 300,000 pounds, 
and carry as many as 112 passengers, In 
the near future, similar aircraft will be 
transporting as many as 179 passengers at 
even greater speeds and higher altitudes. 
The problems of handling large numbers of 
people of diverse personalities in a confined 
space have thus been magnified, the dangers 
of emergency decompression at the higher 
altitudes enhanced, the risk in unscheduled 
landings to unload an inebriated, sick, or 
emotional passenger has grown. The time 
of the crew in these high-speed, complex 
aircraft is occupied with flight duties and 
should not be spent playing nursemaid to 
inebriated passengers. 

We are not supporting this legislation in 
any attempt to endorse an overall prohibi- 
tion against the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages or a feeling of responsibility to 
regulate the personal habits of air travelers. 
The interest of the airline pilot in regula- 
tion or legislation that would curtail the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages on air- 
craft while in flight stems from three pri- 
mary areas of concern: 

1. The compromise with safety introduced 
on board the aircraft, 

2. The additional burden imposed upon 
the pilot who must bear the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the safe and honorable con- 
duct of his passengers while at the same 
time operate his aircraft safely. 

3. The assumption of responsibility for 
the maintenance of order and harmony and 
for safe conduct among passengers permit- 
ted to consume alcoholic beverages. 

We will discuss these three points in order. 

1, Compromise with safety. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the unregulated consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages by passengers in 
aircraft constitutes a compromise with 
safety. When an aircraft leaves the ground 
for flight with a load of passengers it con- 
tains a large group of people of diverse 
backgrounds, physical capacities, experience, 
and habits, sealed in a metal tube in close 
proximity to each other and with no aye- 


nue of escape except when the aircraft is 


again brought to earth. Some of the pas- 
sengers may have overcome any apprehen- 
sion about flying and be completely relaxed 
in this mode of travel. Others may be un- 
der considerable nervous tension and be re- 
pressing anxieties and fears. Some may have 
a capacity for a considerable consumption 
of alcohol with no effect. Others may re- 
act suddenly to small quantities of alcohol. 
There is no way of knowing what the re- 
action of any individual passenger will be 
prior to the beginning of the flight. 

There are many things that an irresponsi- 
ble or intoxicated person can do in an air- 
craft that may endanger the flight or other 
passengers, One of the greatest fears of all 
Pilots is fire in flight. The careless use of 
cigarettes: or matches by an inebriated 
passenger may be & source of fire. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for one or two cabin at- 
tendants to completely monitor as many as 
100 passengers in one aircraft. An appre- 
hensive passenger relieved of his inhibitions 
by alcohol and panic stricken through some 
in-flight emergency may attempt to enter 
the cockpit and interfere with the operation 
of the aircraft by the flight crew or with 
delicate instruments or radio necessary to 
the conduct of the flight. 

In the event of an emergency in flight, 
survival of the passengers is often dependant 
upon their good judgment, alertness and 
cooperation with the crew members and 
other passengers. No pilot contemplates 
with pleasure forced evacuation or ditching 
of an aircraft with a load of passengers who 
may be even slightly under the influence of 
alcohol, 

2. Additional burdens placed on the pilot. 
The operation of a large and complex modern 
transport aircraft occupies all of the atten- 
tion of the flight crew. Under instrument 
operation in complex traffic areas, in adverse 
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weather or other difficult flight situations, 
the flight crew’s time is fully occupied. 
However, in addition to the responsibility 
for the operation of the aircraft, the pilot 
must also assume the ultimate responsibility 
for the safe and orderly conduct of his 
passengers, If a safety or social situation 
arises among the passengers which may 
jeopardize continuance of the flight or cause 
discomfort to the passengers, the final re- 
course of the cabin attendants is to request 
the captain to come out of the flight deck 
to maintain order or remedy the situation. 
It is then necessary that the pilot take 
whatever measures are necessary for the 
safety of the flight and welfare of his pas- 
sengers. This may include drastic measures 
if necessary. There have been instances 
where it has been necessary for the pilot to 
physically subdue passengers. Had the pilot 
been injured, the flight would be deprived 
of his services and an emergency created. 

There is little doubt that the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages by passengers has in- 
creased the frequency with which situations 
requiring the attention of the flight crew in 
the passenger cabin is required. To this ex- 
tent the social problem engendered as the 
result of the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages on board aircraft takes the pilot 
away from his duties and may become a 
safety problem. 

3. Responsibility of the pilot. As previ- 
ously stated, the pilot of an aircraft bears 
the ultimate responsibility for the safe op- 
eration of his aircraft and the safe conduct 
of his passengers. If passengers are to be 
permitted to consume alcoholic beverages in 
flight, the pilot must assume the responsi- 
bility for coping with any hazard created or 
the consequences of his actions taken to 
maintain order, alleviate a social situation 
which may arise, or eliminate a hazard. 

If a passenger under the influence of alco- 
hol becomes dangerous to other passengers 
on board an aircraft, it is the responsibility 
of the pilot to bring the dangerous situation 
under control. This may require drastic 
measures including bodily harm to the un- 
controllable passenger. 

Part 40.351(c) of the Civil Air Regulations 
provides: 

“Responsibility of pilot in command: The 
pilot in command shall during flight time be 
in command of the airplane and crew and 
shall be responsible for the safety of the 
passengers, crew members, cargo, and air- 
plane.” 

In addition, the Civil Air Regulations pro- 
vide— 

Use of liquor, narcotics, and drugs. A 
pilot shall not permit any person to be 
carried in the aircraft who is obviously un- 
der the influence of intoxicating liquor or 
drugs, except a medical patient under proper 
care or in case of an emergency.” 

This regulation places the responsibility 
on the pilot for not carrying individuais un- 
der the influence of alcohol. For many years, 
pilots have carried out their responsibility 
to refuse to carry passengers who are under 
the influence of alcohol under the impression 
that this was their responsibility and they 
were enhancing the safety of air transpor- 
tation. However, it is impractical to pre- 
vent passengers who have been drinking 
from boarding the aircraft when it is the 
intent to make alcohol available to them 
after they come aboard. It is difficult to 
prevent passengers from bringing alcohol 
aboard aircraft when the airline furnishes 
the accessories for their drinking during 
flight. The sum total of this situation ap- 
pears to be that the airlines are willing to 
interpret the foregoing regulations in such 
manner as to permit drinking aboard air- 
craft so that individuals may come under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor. The 
responsibility for maintaining order and 
carrying out a safe operation despite this 
compromise is placed on the pilot. 
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The association is skeptical that the pilot 
can effectively carry out all of his responsi- 
bilities if the additional problems created 
ty permitting the consumption of alcohol 
aboard aircraft are added to them; there- 
fore, the air line pilot bas been reluctant to 
assume, in addition to all of his other 
responsibilities as an aircraft commander, 
the responsibility of being the guardian of 
a group of passengers under various flight 
conditions who are permitted to consume 
alcohol. 

An airline pilot, in the course of com- 
pleting a day's flight assignment, may cross 
the boundaries of many States. Laws vary 
from State to State. For example, some 
States prohibit the sale of alcohol as do 
parts of some States. In many instances, 
the pilot is not certain whether the dis- 
pensation of alcohol on his aircraft is legal 
in the particular airspace which he is oc- 
cupying as of the moment. In addition, we 
may have a situation where a pilot who lives 
in New York State is flying an airplane 
owned by a Delaware corporation over the 
State of Ohio and find it necessary to take 
drastic action against a passenger from 
California. It is the opinion of the associa- 
tion that the consumption of alcohol 
aboard aircraft, if permitted to continue, 
necessitates a very clear enunciation of the 
legal authority and responsibilities of the 
pilot in dealing with passenger problems 
under the various legal jurisdictions 
through which he must operate. This has 
not been accomplished to date either na- 
tionally or internationally. 

All of these problems were considered by 
the board of directors of the Air Line Pilots 
Association at their 13th convention in No- 
vember 1954. Such consideration resulted 
in the adoption of a resolution which reads 
as follows: 

“The Air Line Pilots Association is op- 
posed to the serving of alcoholic beverages 
aboard aircraft, the providing of setups 
aboard aircraft, or any other practices 
which will encourage drinking alcoholic 
beverages on board aircraft.” 

When the airlines first began serving alco- 
holic beverages to passengers on domestic 
flights, the association called these prob- 
lems to the attention of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and the Alr Transport Associa- 
tion and urged that the industry take vol- 
untary action to terminate or regulate this 
practice. This mdence, addressed 
on August 27, 1954, pointed out that in the 
opinion of the association the service of 
alcoholic beverages is not in the best inter- 
ests of the air transportation business for 
many reasons, among which are: 

1. It is a compromise with safety by 
creating an additional hazard on board 
aircraft. 

2. Intoxicated passengers create embar- 
Tassing situations on board aircraft which 
discourage people from flying. It is not a 
comforting thought to be strapped in your 
seat next to an inebriate for many hours. 

8. A competitive situation ts being created 
under which airlines are being forced either 
to serve liquor on board aircraft or to pro- 
vide setups for people who bring their own 
liquor, 

4. In some instances, Federal subsidy 
moneys are being expended for these 
purposes. 

We expressed the hope that the air car- 
riers might solve this problem among them- 
selves and urged that such action be taken 
as soon as possible to prevent competition 
from causing the serving of alcoholic bever- 


port Association did attempt to limit the 
service of alcoholic beverages on board air- 
craft by its members and has adopted an 
induetry code. However, to the best of our 
knowledge, no effective agreement has been 
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reached to date that would eliminate the 
serving of alcoholic beverages on board air- 
craft. Air carriers continue to utilize liquor 
service as an enticement to air travelers. 
This is regrettable since, in our opinion, it 
would be a constructive demonstration of 
self-discipline in the public interest if the 
air transportation industry. could volun- 
tarily abolish the undesirable practice. 
However, we are very skeptical that this can 
be attained. 

We do not believe that the majority of 
air carriers favor the sale or service of al- 
coholic beverages on board their aircraft 
and, on the contrary, are fearful that the 
spread of the practice as a competitive de- 
vice will force them to adopt it against their 
better judgment. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, 12 carriers now sell or serve alcoholic 
beverages in domestic air transportation on 
some of their routes at the present time. Of 
these 12, 7 sell liquor to passengers and 5 
provide it without charge. The remainder of 
the carriers have resisted the practice even 
though placed under competitive pressure, 
We are convinced that the spread of the 
practice has resulted from competitive pres- 
sure and that some of the carriers now 
forced into the practice would gladly aban- 
don it if a uniform rule was in effect which 
relieved them of such pressure. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has recently 
proposed a regulation concerning the use and 
consumption of intoxicating beverages 
aboard air carrier aircraft. We are pleased 
that the FAA has recognized that serious 
safety problems exist in this area, and that 
the use and consumption of such beverages 
must be controlled to provide adequately for 
safety in air commerce. This proposed regu- 
lation provides: 

“(a) No person shall drink any alcoholic 
beverage aboard an air carrier aircraft unless 
such beverage has been served to him by the 
air carricr operating the aircraft”; and 

“(b) No air carrier shall serve any alco- 
holic beverage to any person aboard an air 
carrier aircraft if such person is or appears 
to be intoxicated.” 

Under this regulation, a passenger who 
drinks an alcoholic beverage aboard an air 
carrier aircraft without being served such 
beverage by the air carrier will be subject to 
a civil penalty not to exceed $1,000. Corre- 
spondingly, an air carrier which serves an 
alcoholic beverage to an intoxicated pas- 
senger will also be subject to such a penalty. 

We feel that this proposal is a step in the 
right direction, however, in our opinion, it 
is not adequate nor will it eliminate the 
recognized hazard for many reasons, includ- 
ing: 

SOME DEFECTS OF SUBSECTION (A) 

1. Enforcement is impractical. Picture, if 
you will, the passenger who boards the air- 
craft along with 100 other passengers after 
drinking but without outward appearances 
of intoxication. Now place this passenger in 
a sealed tube and in an environment where 
apprehension may develop, and reduce the 
pressure of the oxygen supply available to 
him by one-half by climbing the aircraft to 
35,000 feet. By this time, the passenger 
shows some slight signs of intoxication but 
the whisky cart comes down the aisle to 
serve drinks to the other 100 passengers. 
The stewardess now comes to this passenger 
who, by now, is yearning for a drink. Even 
under the ATA Code, he is entitled to two 
2-ounce drinks, or 4 ounces of alcohol. We 
belleve that under these circumstances, the 
stewardess will find it almost impossible to 
deny this passenger a drink while all others 
are drinking. However, the additional 4 
ounces of alcohol may turn this passenger 
into a flight hazard and social problem. 

2. The difficulties which will be incurred 
in apprehending and prosecuting passenger 
violators renders the proposal unworkable. 
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(a) Passengers from foreign countries 
could not be prosecuted after departing from 
the jurisdiction of our courts, 

(b) U.S. prosecuting attorneys would find 
it impractical to file complaints and carry 
out a prosecution against a passenger resid- 
ing in one State in those cases where the 
flight crew witnesses are far removed and 
are based in other States. 

(c) Flight crews exposed to pay losses re- 
sulting from required appearances in court 
to testify against passenger violators would 
be hesitant to cause the instigation of such 
proceedings, 

3. Air carriers exposed to adverse publicity 
resulting from prosecution and trial of their 
passengers would be hesitant to report vio- 
lators to the Administrator. 

4. Plight crewmembers exposed to em- 
ployer discipline resulting from questionable 
conduct and judgment in enforcing this 
regulation would not be prone to police and 
apprehend passengers. 

5. Flight crewmembers exposed to lawsuits 
and legal liability in cases of passenger 
and acquittal of such charges would not be 
prone to report such violations. 

6. Apprehension of passenger violators may 
result in altercations and disturbances 
hazardous to air safety. 

7. Cabin design, seating configurations, 
aircraft passenger capacity are factors which 
renders the policing and apprehending of 
violators extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

8. The evaluation of intoxication has 
always been a difficult undertaking even for 
experienced full-time officers of the law.~ In 
this case, enforcement will fall largely on 
cabin attendants who must assume this 
pion Ais aad in addition to their normal 

utles. 

9. Flight deck crewmembers should not be 
required to assume such additional duties, 
nor is it practical for them to do so for 
obvious reasons. 

The foregoing points are not alt of the 
defects which are inherent in this proposal. 
In the first and final analysis, this proposed 
regulation would not prevent passengers 
from consuming their own intoxicants; it 
would not and cannot prevent passengers 
already under the influence from being 
served or sold intoxicants by air carriers; it 
does not prevent passengers from becoming 
intoxicated on board air carrier aircraft. 

We belfeve that it is the proper responsi- 
bility of Congress to protect the public in- 
terest in this matter. The time and place 
for the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
has always been a matter of legislation by 
the appropriate authority whenever a threat 
to public safety or a social problem is known 
to exist. There is probably no one place 
more inappropriate, from a safety and social 
standpoint, for the sale or service of alcoholic 
beverages than on board an aircraft in 
flight where every precaution must be taken 
in the interest of safety, and where people 
confined in a sealed tube are deprived of any 
ability to move away from obnoxious social 
situations. Also, the modern airplane may 
cross many municipal, county, State, or even 
international boundaries in a single flight 
making regulation by the normal methods 
impractical. It, therefore, falls, in our opin- 
ion, to the Federal Government. to protect 
the public Interest in this problem. 

We have previously advocated in testi- 
mony before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the proposed legislation 
should prohibit the service of alcoholic 
beverages. on domestic flights only. This 
would leave U.S. carriers who must com- 
pete with foreign airlines free to serve 
alcoholic beverages, if necessary, in the in- 
terest of competition. While we recognize 
this necessity in international aviation, there 
is no such necessity in domestic operation 
where the prohibition will apply to all car- 
riers and no competitive position among air 
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Carriers will be lost. It is hoped, however, 
that steps can be taken in order that inter- 
National carriers will adopt necessary meas- 
ures of control so that if it is necessary in 
the interest of promoting our international 
aviation to permit this practice to continue, 
it will be done within prescribed rules and 
regulations. 

We have previously furnished the Congress 
With examples of incidents that have occur- 
red in flight and provided detailed informa- 
_ tion on the problems which they created. 
Such incidents continue to occur. It would 
Merely prolong our statement by repeating 
them here but we would be happy to furnish 
them if the committee desires. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
connection with this legislation and will 
happy to make avallable any further in- 

formation in our on that may be of 
help to you in connection with it. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS CLARENCE N. 
SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INTERNATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS 


The Air Line Pilots Association is an as- 
sola tion of the professional airline pilots of 
the scheduled U.S. air carriers. At present, 
it has a membership of over 17,000 active 
and inactive members employed by 52 cer- 
tificated airlines. The association repre- 
sents airline pilots in all aspects of their 
Professional life. It is their bargaining agent 
Under the Railway Labor Act, maintains an 
extensive air safety organization in 147 
Councils scattered throughout the United 
States and a number of foreign countries, 
and is spokesman for the airline pilot in his 
Telationship with municipal, State, Federal, 
and international organizations. 

The International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations is a federation of the 
Pilot representing organizations of 34 coun- 

and represents the professional pilots 
Of practically all ciyil aviation in the world 
Outside the Iron Curtain countries, 

By way of personal background, I hold 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in geography and 
economics and an honorary doctor of science 

I have been a teacher and an air- 

line pilot. Some current activities include 
bership on the Committee on Operating 
Problems of the National Advisory Com- 
Mittee for Aeronautics; Executive Committee 
Of the National Air Transport Coordinating 
ttee; War Air Service Pattern Com- 
mittee of the Defense Air Transportation 
tion; Executive Committee of the 

Radio Technical Commission for Aeronau- 
i the Chicago Aero Commission; and In- 
Advisory Committee of the Interde- 
Partmental Aviation Manpower Committee. 


Spending, Inflation, and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


2 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
ine definite signs of a public awaken- 
t to the realities and dangers con- 

` donating the country as a result of the 
ual threat of communism and govern- 
mental spending at every level. 
A by day, the American people are 
— increased interest in and aware- 
infano the menace of communism and 
ly tion and the sad fact of increasing- 
excessive public spending. 
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While we must constantly be on 
guard to prevent the possibility of armed 
attack, and to serve the paramount need 
of safeguarding the national security, it 
would be a supreme folly indeed to ig- 
nore the possible, disastrous effects of 
huge spending programs, lack of econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government, and 
the ghastly damage that could come to 
our free enterprise system and the well- 
being and prosperity of the American 
people from runaway, unregulated in- 
flation. 

Communism and public spending are 
twin specters lifting their ugly heads in 
the body politic threatening our way of 
life. They are related factors in our 
current national posture, since inflation- 
ary pressures further diminishing the 
purchasing power of the dollar, increas- 
ing the cost of living, and bringing hard- 
ship to millions of Americans could 
conceivably produce social conditions in 
this country which might easily give rise 
to radical theories of government and 
vigorous demands for revolutionary or- 
ganic changes in our entire system. 

The plain facts of financial, fiscal, and 
economic developments in the Govern- 
ment during the past few years give rise 
to great concerns. The national budget 
for the fiscal year just finished was un- 
balanced by more than $13 billion. The 
steadily rising cost of Government and 
living has produced understandable 
anxiety among all thoughtful people. 

It is clear that current trends must be 
checked if we are to have any real hope 
whatever of stabilizing economic and so- 
cial conditions, of bringing down the 
high cost of living and putting the fiscal 
affairs of government on a sound basis. 

Over a period of years, annual appro- 
priations and expenditures have been 
steadily rising until today, they have 
reached the highest peacetime peak in 
history. The general public has become 
very much disturbed and is sending a 
barrage of protests to Members of Con- 
gress and the executive branch, urging a 
return to sound principles of economics 
and prudent budgetary and financial 
policies—an end to improvident spend- 
ing wherever it exists. 

In recent days and weeks, I have re- 
ceived many communications from my 
constituents and other people pleading 
for economy, efficiency, and stability in 
the Federal Government, Frankly, I 
have believed for a long time past, and 
have sounded warnings on numerous 
occasions, that unless we found ways 
and means to balance the budget, reduce 
the national debt, decrease onerous taxes 
and declare war on extravagance, waste 
and unecessary spending that we would 
be unloosing in this Nation a frightful 
monster that would possibly cause the 
most disastrous consequences for the 
Government, the economic system, and 
the people. 

Many factors have been responsible 
for this situation and I shall not attempt 
to assess the blame for current condi- 
tions. For sevéral years we have been 
under great national stress and strain 
and in the midst of one crisis after an- 
other. First, we had a great World War 
II, which was tumultuous and bloody, 
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and extremely costly in terms of wealth, 
property, and human lives. 

In the aftermath of this war, we had 
many extremely dificult problems to 
solve. We were faced at once with the 
machinations of world communism prey- 
ing upon hundreds of millions of helpless 
people wracked by industrial and eco- 
nomic stagnation and hunger and pesti- 
lence. 

It was necessary for us to try to com- 
bat these forces. 

Whether we did so intelligently and 
wisely is a question that I have discussed 
on other occasions, 

No doubt, many of the policies we pur- 
sued and many of the things that we 
did either caused or contributed to the 
severity of the very serious problems 
confronting us on the world scene. 

For example, while the overall pro- 
gram of foreign aid was commendable 
and necessary at the time and could 
have been wisely and prudently directed, 
our Government over a period of years 
passed out huge sums of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in an imprudent, wasteful and ex- 
travagant manner. This has been an 
administrative nightmare. 

At the same time, in our zeal to pro- 
mote lasting peace, we appeased and 
compromised with those who were con- 
ducting Communist conspiracy, aggres- 
sion, infiltration, social disturbances, 
violence and wars in many parts of the 
globe. This policy of appeasement and 
compromise was continued through the 
Korean war and even thereafter. Our 
spending policy overseas became more 
lavish and grandiose and billions and bil- 
lions of dollars were spent without 
proper audit, checks and balances, and 
suitable accountability for either need 
or expenditure. 

Consequently, it was a happy circum- 
stance that during the period between 
1947 and 1952 when this lavish spending 
was running at a high rate and the 
Korean war was on that we were able 
to balance our budget at any point, let 
alone pay off $3 billion on the national 
debt which we were able to do. Yet 
that was done during those years. 

When we consider that this period 
covered the costly Korean war, it is all 
the more remarkable that we were able 
to make such a substantial payment of 
more than $3 billion on the national 
debt, and I think we could all agree 
that President Truman and his admin- 
istration deserve to be commended for 
the fact that they were able to make 
such substantial reductions of the na- 
tional debt during that time. 

Since that time, however, for one rea- 
son or another, mostly because of the 
rising costs of defense and national se- 
curity and the increased cost of general 
government, the national debt has vastly 
increased by many billions of dollars— 
well over $20 billion. This at a time 
when Government revenues had in- 
creased over thë previous period men- 
tioned between 1949 and 1952 by more 
than $152 billion. 

When I cite these figures, I feel a 
sense of frustration and helplessness 
before the furious pressures of super- 
spending and improvidence which are 
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causing budgetary deficits and alarm- 
ing inflationary effects. 

There is only one answer to my mind 
that this Congress can give to these 
very challenging current fiscal and finan- 
cial problems and that is to make even 
greater efforts day by day to install in 
the Government that degree of prudence, 
economic management and administra- 
tive efficiency which will, if diligently 
and vigorously pursued, promote huge 
annual savings for the U.S. Treasury and 
for the harassed and long-suffering tax- 


payers. 

I think that the Congress has been 
deeply impressed by recent popular re- 
actions demanding a balanced budget, 
demanding reduced taxes, demanding re- 
duction of the national. debt, and de- 
manding war on inflation. 

Of course, there are some areas in 
which until international tensions sub- 
side, Congress cannot safely make sub- 
stantial cuts, There are, while strict 
economy is required, essential services of 
defense and generał government that 
must continue, some of them perhaps 
with even increased tempo. 

Defense, of course, is basic and we 
cannot cut back at the expense of na- 
tional security. The regular Govern- 
ment services must be prudently main- 
tained to keep pace with economic, so- 
cial, and cultural progress. All kinds of 
new developments and demands incident 
to growth, change and readjustment are 
taking place. We cannot afford to turn 
our backs on the inevitable progress of 
the Nation nor can we ignore the needs 
of the fabulous space age. 

But we can and must dedicate our- 
selves these days with all our hearts 
to the urgent tasks of bringing expen- 
ditures into balance with revenue, to 
eliminate needless, wasteful appropria- 
tions, of standing squarely and un- 
equivocally for every possible measure 
of economy and efficiency in Govern- 
ment affairs. 

We cannot always eliminate many ap- 
propriation items entirely, but we can 
always insist that the moneys appropri- 
ated are appropriated thoughtfully, 
spent judiciously, checked and ac- 
counted for wisely, and that none of 
the taxpayer’s hard-earned money paid 
into the Federal Treasury is wasted or 
imprudently expended. 

It is my deep concern that, notwith- 
standing the attitude of the Treasury 
and even some Members of Congress, 
that this Congress must reduce current 
onerous taxes on our citizens and on 
business. There should be reduction 
this year, in my opinion, to lift some of 
the heavy burdens from the backs of the 
people and to give enterprising business- 
men, especially the small businessman 
who needs it so desperately, the fresh op- 
portunity and new encouragement to 
tackle their current problems and ex- 
pand their activities and try to put their 
business on a satisfactory income-pro- 
ducing basis. 

I realize that there are many Mem- 
bers of Congress who do not favor tax 
reduction this year, and I highly re- 
spect their views even as I disagree with 
them. It is my opinion that if taxes 
were reduced, greater impetus and en- 
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couragement would be given to business, 
our cherished high American standard of 
living would be refortified against pres- 
ent crushing taxation of the people and 
thus, the economy and the people as a 
whole would be better off. 

As a consequence, I believe that Gov- 
ernment revenue would materially in- 
crease enabling the balancing of the 
budget. I personally do not believe that 
petty considerations of politics should be 
allowed to enter the settlement of these 
vitally important issues. The present 
situation in all its aspects, foreign, do- 
mestic, social, and economic, is far too 
serious to permit the presence of par- 
tisanship in matters which affect the 
destiny of this Nation and free mankind. 

Both President Truman and President 
Eisenhower have shown ability, courage 
and patriotism in tackling the weighty 
and very challenging problems of their 
respective administrations. The prob- 
lems facing the President and facing the 
country and the world today are truly 
stupendous and incalculable. 

Digging up financial and political 
skeletons of the past and present will 
not provide a solution for our present 
plight. Only a vigilant, determined 
Congress and a cooperative executive de- 
partment, working unitedly and whole- 
heartedly without regard to partisan po- 
litical objectives, can effectively tackle 
and ultimately solve the great financial, 
political, and economic problems that 
are confronting the Nation and the world 
today. 

I hope that we will have that kind of 
sincere cooperation and that kind of 
wholehearted jointer of effort, that 
wholesome collaboration between all 
great branches of the Government that 
is needed, if we are to check ruthless 
communism and dangerous inflationary 
trends and insure the unquestioned 
financial soundness and economic sta- 
bility of the U.S. Treasury and the Na- 
tion. 

The elimination of waste and extray- 
agance and the curbing of lavish spend- 
ing is one of the greatest problems be- 
fore the country today. It is up to the 
Congress to tackle it, thus insuring a 
sound Government and real prosperity 
for the entire country. 

The best defense against communism, 
high prices, and inflation is a sound dol- 
lar, a balanced budget, a reduced na- 
tional debt, lower taxes for the Amer- 
ican public, and efficiency and economy 
in the Government. 

Is there any valid reason why Con- 
gress cannot work for these objectives? 
I think not, and I believe we must do so. 


Mutual Security Appropriations, 1960 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
IN THE ee uke eerie 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 8385) making 
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appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
see it, this debate on the reduced and 
reasonable continuation of our mut 
security aid program should begin with 
a concrete demonstration of our deepest 
concern for our overburdened American 
taxpayers. 

That legislative concern should be 
even more concentrated and emph. 7 
because of the factual evidence in the 
record, by the Draper Committee, the 
Comptroller General, himself, and our 
congressional committees, “of waste and 
extravagance—a pattern of loose, lax 
administration through the entire com- 
plex of foreign aid—and refusal of the 
ICA to provide information.” 

Mr. Chairman, the only sensible way 
to keep people from wasting money and 
indulging in needless, worthless, extrav-- 
agant projects is not to give them the 
money. 

I earnestly hope that in the phases of 
the program where this extravagance 
and waste has been displayed the rec- 
ommended reductions will be approved- 

The divisions of this program which 
appear to have been operated and pro- 
jected in the best interests of ourselves 
and the advancement of our foreign al- 
lies are the technical assistance 
velopment Loan Fund extensions. I hope 
that these features will be adequately . 
supported as their worth has been sub- 
stantially proven. 

Mr. Chairman, considering our eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties and the 
fact that this program has been in ex- 
istence over many years and 
many billions of the hard earned money 
of our American taxpayers, I submit 
that the end of the major aspects of it 
ought to be kept in sight; certainly the 
giveaway features should be eliminated 
entirely now since most of the recipient 
countries have made steady progress in 
their rehabilitation development. 

As we look and work toward the con- 
clusion of this program, in the interests 
of our own American people, let us 
strive today to conscientiously enact # 
measure that will provide reasonable 
assistance to our allies, in the fields 
where such help is most needed, while 
we ensure elimination of those parts of 
the program which haye been proved 
wasteful and worthless. 


Fit for a King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, the folks back home are worried about 
taxes, deficits, and unnecessary expendi- 
tures, It is only natural and proper 
that expenses of the legislative b 
should be studied as well as expenses of 
the executive branch. One newspaper 
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paitor, John McCarroll of the Wicken- 

urg Sun, has made such a study. Here 
are his comments. he 

Frr yor a Krmo 

Anyone who thinks Congress will be care- 

A With his tax dollars without prodding 

con the homefolks needs only to look at 

Pitol Hill to be disillusioned. 
House of Representatives is going 


— 


This figure has been worked out at $192,000 

Toom, and each Representative will have 
three rooms. 

And so each Representative’s quarters will 
tae about as much as three dozen new homes 
ther his constituents might bulld to house 

ir families—if they could afford it. 

Or Course, it's unfair to compare office 
look costs with homebuilding costs, so 

&t it another way. For little more than 
What the Congressmen are spending 
bide Quarters—$46 million—Union Car- 
— Putting up a block square 52-story 
— building on New York's plush Park Ave- 
wo, But, we suppose such austere quarters 

2 2 not be good enough for our lawmakers. 

Seems they must function amid splen- 

in = 2 even though the old front 
y ood enough office quarters 
back home. a $ 2 

When Congress is so indifferent to prodigal 
oe ading which it can view from the windows 
mon Capitol, is it any wonder that Federal 

€y wasted in far-off Oregon or Laos fails 


SE 
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Will have to get excited. 


The Fable of Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
woe ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
mis” to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
fre I include the following editorial 
today's Wall Street Journal, which 


the proper Federal role of pro- 
long the incentive to our cities to go a 
urban r toward solving their own 
renewal problems. 
FABLE or FEDERAL Am 
t many of the mayors of America, 
find it more difficult to raise local taxes 
to spread the fable that somehow Fed- 
d is free, appear exceedingly disturbed 
al resident's veto of the Federal hous- 


TIES, 
FHI 4 


f 


however, that we read about was 
disturbed as Mayor Richardson Dil- 
Philadelphia, who, admittedly, has 
number of tough problems on his 
Not only does Mr. Dilworth think 
cle Sam can cure the plight of every 
t W. city, the Philadelphia mayor says 
“Our — Seen has an obligation to do so. 
>" he told the Conference of May- 

N ust be renewed.” 
OW, putting aside for the moment the 
a city of whose responsibility it is when 
Penewed Me po rundown — —— it must be 
. 's sta ent poses & 
tas Problem for the country. Must a city 
une 80 out of joint with the 
t the economy has passed it by be 
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renewed? But that sort of thing has hap- 
pened all through history; cities grow and 
cities wither as patterns of living change 
and people move about. It is not too much 
to say that some cities could not possibly 
be renewed, except maybe as museum pieces, 
no matter how many billions the Federal 
Government took from the taxpayers. 

The Federal Government cannot put life 
and vigor into any city, except temporarily. 
And any mayor who goes home and tells his 
constituents that it can do so is not telling 
all of the story. 

The fable that Federal aid Is somehow free 
might be partly true if only one mayor out 
of every thousand, say, got Federal aid for 
his city; his citizens would pay only part of 
the cost of the help. But it doesn't work 
that way, for the other 999 will get it, too. 
In the end, the people of the 1,000 cities 
and all the rest of the country will pay the 
whole bill, for unless Government runs deep- 
er into debt it can only get the money it 
spends by taxing all the people. 

We hope these remarks will not be taken 
as unsympathetic to the cities or to the men 
the people elect to handle their affairs. The 
cities and all the mayors have a great many 
problems. 

One of them, as all the mayors are quick 
to point out, is that after Uncle Sam has 
wrung the pockets of the taxpayers there 
isn't a great deal left for the mayors. 

But the way to straighten out the problems 
is not to run to Washington with their hats 
in their hands and the fable of Federal aid 
in all their speeches. The way to change 
it is to demand that Washington cease doing 
the things for the cities that the cities 
ought to do for themselves. 


Remove Wheat Controls, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared on July 23 in the 
Des Moines Tribune, a reprint from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. For those who 
are concerned with the farm question, 
this editorial asks some significant ques- 
tions. For example— 

What sort of folly is it to advocate a corn 
program for wheat, when there is already a 
$3 billion wheat surplus? 


Referring to a statement which Secre- 
tary Benson recently made in the House 
Agriculture Committee I highly recom- 
mend this provocative editorial for the 
reading of this body: 

[From the Des Moines Tribune, July 23, 1959] 
REMOVE WHEAT CONTROLS, TOO? 
(An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 

It has long been evident that U.S. farm 
policy is bankrupt. Department of Agricul- 
ture forecasts of the biggest corn crop in the 
Nation’s history serve only to confirm that 
fact. 

This is the first year corn has been free 
of acreage controls under an administration- 
sponsored program that permits corn farm- 
ers unlimited production with lower price 
guarantees. : 

The support level is $1.12 a bushel, a figure 
derived from the average of corn prices for 
the last 3 years. It is 6 cents lower than the 
price under the old parity system, which Sec- 
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retary Ezra Benson now wants Congress to 
abandon for wheat as well as for corn. 
WHEAT SUPPORT 


Recently Benson went before the House 
Agriculture Committee and asked Congress 
to enact before the end of July an adminis- 
tration wheat program which would gear 
price supports to 75 percent of the average 
market price of the last 3 years. 

What sort of folly is it to advocate a corn 
program for wheat, when there is already 
a $3-billion wheat surplus? 

No wonder Chairman Harotp Cooter, Dem- 
ocrat of North Carolina, of the Agriculture 
Committee told Benson: 

“Not a man on this committee from a 
wheatgrowing State agrees with that philoso- 
phy; I wish you would give us some kind 
of wheat bill this committee can pass.” He 
might have added: “And which President 
Eisenhower will not veto.” 

THE EXPECTED CORN CROP 

Benson knows as well as anyone that the 
expected corn crop of 4,200 million bushels 
means serious political trouble next year in 
the Midwest, heartland of Republican 
strength. 

Abundant corn means cheap hogs. Al- 
ready down 36 percent from last year's peak, 
hogs are expected to go lower this fall and 
even lower next year at a time when politi- 
cal campaigning will be in full swing. 

Some economists are candi- 
dates will be eating 39-cent-a-pound pork 
chops, That price is around half the cur- 
rent figure. 

The Gallup poll reports a new low point 
for Republican congressional fortunes in the 
12-State Midwest region. Benson had better 


- think fast. 


PROPOSE A SUMMIT 

Representative Cootry and Representative 
CHARLES B. Horven, Republican of Iowa, top 
Republicans on the Agriculture Committee, 
have proposed a White House summit con- 
ference on the wheat impasse. 

The plan would be to bring together the 
leaders of farm tions and top agri- 
cultural experts in and out of Government 
to try to find at least an emergency solution. 

Certainly no evil could come of this. Yet 
Benson is reported unenthusiastic and there 
is no word of Mr. Eisenhower's reaction. 

RADIO-TV SPEECH 

Recently Wiliam M. Blair wrote in the 
New York Times that Mr. Eisenhower was 
reported preparing a radio-television speech 
to arouse public sentiment on the farm 
issue and to pin on Congress the sole re- 
sponsibility for the failure of farm programs 
to overcome the surplus crop problem. 

Blair said the talk was planned for de- 
livery late this month or early in August. 

If the President is indeed considering 
such a speech why should he wait for 2 or 3 
weeks? 

To do so would be tacit recognition that 
there is not going to be any legislation to 
relieve the surplus problem at this session, 
and that the whole matter is to become a 
political football next year. 

MISTRUST OF BENSON 

Farm problems cannot be separated en- 
tirely from politics, But they cannot be 
solved solely on political grounds, either, 

Mr. Eisenhower may gain something polit- 
ically by using the airwaves to berate Con- 
gress, but he will not get farm legislation, 

One of the basic difficulties remains—con- 
gressional mistrust of Benson. Until that 
is resolved in the public interest, little is 
likely to happen. 

That is why Mr. Eisenhower should work 
for a temporary compromise that will hold 
until a new administration takes over in 
1961. 
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Welfare State in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a reprint from the Indianapolis 
Star, March 21, 1959, edition, entitled 
“Welfare State in Action.” 

The article describes the failure of 
the welfare state program administered 
by the Federal Government for the In- 
dian people. I agree wholeheartedly 
with its conclusion that the only way we 
can help the Indian people, and all cit- 
izens, is through the principles and prac- 
tices of individual initiative. My Oper- 
ation Bootstrap” for Indian reservations 
is based on this principle that we can 
help people most by letting them help 
themselves. 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 21, 1959] 
WELFARE STATE IN ACTION 


A picture of Indians of the Six Nations 
picketing the White House probably at- 
tracted no more than a curious glance. But 
the next time you are traveling in & part of 
the country where there is a major Indian 
reservation, give it more than a curious 
glance. Give a thoughtful look. There, but 
for the grace of God, sit you, or we. 

But for the grace of God—and the inde- 
pendence of a lot of ancestors who figured 
they would work things out for themselves 
rather than look to the Government to take 
care of them. 

The Indians were not given as much choice 
about it. For more than 170 years—though 
considerably less in the case of some tribes 
which were less tractable than others—the 
all-providing guardian of the reservation In- 
dians has been the U.S. Government. In 
any case, since well beyond the memory of 
any living elder, the reservation Indian has 
been the beneficiary of a cradle-to-the-grave 
welfare state administered in Washington. 

What is the result? 

In Missisippi, the Jackson Clarion-Ledger 
and Dally News recently looked to the Choc- 
taw Indians, whose reservation is there, for 
an answer. A missionary called the Choc- 
taws the most poverty-stricken group in the 
Nation. The only serious challenge we can 
think of to that statement might come from 
those who would claim that the distinction 
belongs to some other reservation tribe. This 
condition has been developed under generas- 
tion after generation of management of eco- 
nomic affairs by Federal “experts.” It is to 
such management as this that the welfare 
enthusiasts want to turn over the entire 
American economy. $ 

The missionary critic said the adult 
Choctaws average a second grade education. 
An Indian Agency official said this wasn't sọ, 
that the Choctaws have a fourth grade aver- 
age. The Federal Government, from the be- 
ginning, has been responsible for providing 
education for the reservation Indians. This 
is the same Government which the Federal 
alders say must plunge into all American 
public education at once, to save it from 
disaster, 

The last school census showed some 91,000 
Indians of school age. A third of these were 
in public schools, off the reservations. 
Nearly 8,000 were in mission schools. About 
half of the rest were in federally provided 
schools. On the Navajo reservation alone. 
in the Southwest, there were 15,000 school 
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age children not in school. School facilities 
were not available for them. It is to the 
Federal Government, which has had the re- 
sponsibility for reservation schools from the 
beginning, that the Federal aid enthusiasts 
now want the whole country to look for 
money and example in providing adequate 
schools. What an example. 

The tuberculosis death rate among the 
Choctaws is put at five times the national 
average. The infant death rate is termed 
three times the national average. The Fed- 
eral Government is and has been responsible 
for hospitals and medical care for the reser- 
vation Indians. The welfare staters want 
to turn over the health of the entire Nation 
to the mercies of a bureaucracy with a rec- 
ord like this, 

These are, to be sure, examples from the 
worst of the Indians’ experience. Many 
Indians, either in groups or individually, 
now live just as well as anyone else. But 
they haven't done it under the care and feed- 
ing of the Federal Government. These are 
the ones who have succeeded in taking over 
the management of their own affairs or who 
have left the reservations or who have been 
so fortunate as to have oil turn up under 
their tribal lands. 

Take a long and thoughtful look at the 
tribal groups which have continued to de- 
pend on the wisdom and benevolence of 
Federal paternalism, You will see what all 
America would be like a few generations 
from now if the welfare state planners 
should succeed in taking over. 

Let's not let it happen. Let's chuck the 
welfare state, with its security and its bene- 
fits, into the ashcan where it belongs. Let's 
go back to the principles and practices of 
individual initiative. They built a nation 
out of a wilderness. They can keep the 
Nation going forward to ever greater heights 
of freedom and progress. 


Job Competition From Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of July 27, 1959: 

JOB COMPETITION FROM ABROAD 


European industry finally has learned from 
adversity a lesson it now is using with 
astonishing success. Our reporter, Charles 
Lucey, after weeks in Europe, reports about 
this spectacular rebound from wars and in- 
flation. 

What the Europeans have done is copy us. 

They are using our mass-production meth- 
ods, our automation. This, in substance, is 
the system which gave us the highest living 
standards in history, and world leadership 
in industry. The Europeans are on their 
way. 
Almost overnight they have become pri- 
mary competitors instead of primary cus- 
tomers. They are stronger as allies against 
communism but also are a threat to Ameri- 
can markets and to American jobs. 

In this they have one telling advantage. 
Their wage costs are lower. This is a factor 
in their successes, such as: 

In 1953 the United States exported 186,000 
autos and bought from abroad fewer than 
30,000. Last year we sold only 126,000 over- 
seas but our people bought 431,000 foreign 
cars. This year the gap is widening. 
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Another example: Senator WrLLIAm PROX- 
Mire, Democrat, of Wisconsin, recently noted 
that-industries in kis State had transf 
part of their production to Europe “with 8 
loss of more than 2,000 Wisconsin jobs.“ 

At the root of our trouble is inflation 
which has forced up prices along with wages 
thus placing our industry at a competitive 
disadvantage without giving our workers any 
substantial improvement in the purchasing 
power of their wages. 

Additionally, from a competitive stand- 
point, six European nations have knocked 
down their interior tariff walls, encouraging 
mass production by providing a relatively 
free market roughly comparable in size to 
the United States. 

Competition is good for us, It Is justly 
termed the life of trade. But we have to 
compete successfully if we are to maintain 
and improve our living standards. We can’t 
compete by pricing ourselves out of the 
market. Europe has learned the hard way: 
through adversity. We still have a chance 
to learn before adversity sets in. 


American Citizens of Italian Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives aD 
outstanding editorial that appeared in 
the July 12, 1959 edition of Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano. 

This editorial expresses the thought 
that the dignity and high reputation of 
American citizens of Italian descent is 
being endangered by the irresponsible 
activities of many television and movie 
writers and authors of books and arti- 
cles, who persist in portraying gangsters 
and other evil characters as almost ex- 
clusively Italian or of Italian type. 

This unfortunate practice at best, re- 

flects on the writers as innocent of 
literary imagination; at worst, it con- 
stitutes an unfair, unjustified disparage- 
ment of those of our fellow citizens who 
happen to be of Italian origin. That 
the descendants of a nation which has 
contributed so much to the richness of 
the culture which we all now enjoy 
should be thus misrepresented by scree? 
and press ought to be a weight on the 
conscience of every thoughtful Ameri- 
can. 
Perhaps those who take great delight 
in belittling the Italian people and our 
own citizens of Italian descent have for- 
gotten the men who- wrote the Roman 
law; or the great painters like Michel- 
angelo; or the poetry of Dante; or the 
great music of Puccini or Verdi. And of 
the utmost significance to all of us, wa5 
it not the imaginative Italian, Columbus, 
who sailed across an unknown ocean to 
discover our beautiful American Con- 
tinent? 

The creativity, the intelligence, the 
sensitivity, the strength that finds ex- 
pression in great men like these is the 
common cultural inheritance of all the 
proud descendants of the Italian nation. 
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Without question they deserve our 

est respect and our best efforts to 

2 the defamation of their good 
e. 


Restoration of Central Credit Union 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 

Speaker, the Rules Committee on July 
granted a rule on H.R. 8305, and this 

Tule will probably come to the floor on 
Thursday, July 30. 

In the interest of informing Members, 
and speaking for the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee members who signed 
the Supplemental views on the Federal 
I t Union Act in House Report 696, 

Wish to here insert the amendments 
that will be offered tomorrow to restore 

eral central credit union authority. 
passe amendments simply restore to 

R. 8305 the language which was in 
i e bill as it left Subcommittee No. 3 on 
Way to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, except for one clarifying 
technical amendment. These amend- 
Ments are as follows: 

MENTS To RESTORE CENTRAL CREDIT 
Union AUTHORITY 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the semicolon 
ra insert a comma and the following: “and 
utter on a cooperative association (herein- 

Called a ‘Federal central credit union’) 

Ose members are Federal credit unions 
With Credit unions organized in accordance 
Distant Provisions of law of any State, the 
and ct of Columbia, the several Territories 

Possessions of the United States, the 
2 Canal Zone, or the Commonwealth 
defin, erto Rico, and located within a well- 
bers ed geographical area, and whose mem- 
the may also be directors and members of 
tuch Pervisory and credit committees of 
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credit unions;”. 
Page 2, line 16, strike “natural”. 
ge 8. line 13, after the word “surplus” 
ae the following: , but this limitation 
credi not apply to loans by Federal- central 
t unions", 
e 8, line 13, strike out or“; and In line 


1 
5, after the semicolon insert the following: 


— in a total amount not exceeding 25 
Capitan um of its paid-in and unimpaired 
Withdra and surplus. Payments to, and 
by a Panes from, such central credit unions 
cally eral credit. union must be specifi- 
wen authorized by the board of directors of 
Federal credit union;”. Ñ 
Ea Age 10, line 10, after the word “that” in- 
in e Berid P other than vid provided 
Bett respect to Federal cen- 
i Credit unions,”. 5 
Tona ge 10, line 14, after the period insert the 
au pwing: “A Federal credit union may, by 
8 Aten of its board of directors, be- 
der Subscriber to, or organizer or mem- 


other central credit union.” 
‘following: line 4, after the period insert the 


mem : “Federal credit unions having 
be repre in a central credit union may 


2 ted at annual or special meetings 


E) in shares of Federal central credit 


Sf, a Federal central credit union or 
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of the central credit union by one member 
duly authorized by the board of directors of 
the member Federal credit union. -To the 
extent permitted by the articles or certificate 
of incorporation or bylaws of the central 
credit union, such representative shall have 
one vote and shall be eligible for office in 
the central credit union the same as though 
he were @ member as an individual of such 
credit union.” 

Page 11, line 10, after the word “members” 
insert the following: “(which, in the case of 
Federal central credit unions, shall be 
deemed to include the duly authorized rep- 
resentatives of the member credit unions)”. 

Page 15, line 8, after the word “or” add 
the following: , except in the case of a loan 
by a Federal central credit union to a mem- 
ber credit union,”. 


Mr. Speaker, the views of the mem- 
bers of the full committee who support 
Federal Central Credit Unions are set 
forth on pages 8 through 14 of the Re- 
port, The heart of the agreement is 
found on the last two pages thereof, and 
is as follows: 

The proposed Federal central credit union 
was designed to fulfil two significant func- 
tions: 

(1) Federal central credit unions would 
act as a clearinghouse for surplus credit- 
union funds, receiving funds from credit 
unions with a temporary surplus and lend- 
ing these funds to other credit unions expe- 
riencing heavy loan demands. The smaller 
credit unions with fewer sources of credit 
tend to experience greater problems when 
attempting to borrow funds than do the 
larger credit unions. Although the larger 
credit unions may have excellent financial 
relationships with commercial banks or other 
financial institutions, many smaller or me- 
dium size credit unions experience undue 
delay, excessive cost, or, in many cases, face 
outright refusal in having their borrowing 
requests fulfilled by existing financial insti- 
tutions. 

Federal credit unions may now borrow 
from others only by a lengthy, time-consum- 
ing, and difficult process. These provisions 
will relieve officers of this groundless and 
burdensome work. 

There are a number of specific reasons why 
Federal credit unions need to have this addi- 
tional source from which they can borrow 
funds. 

(a) Most Federal credit unions experience 
seasonal and cyclical needs for additional 
funds, even with a membership composed of 
individuals who enjoy regular incomes. For 
instance, credit unions organized in indus- 
trial plans where employment is regular and 
where the membership receive their incomes 
reguiarly, still face seasonal demands for 
loans (at Christmas, Easter, etc.). These 
credit unions need to be able to borrow addi- 
tional funds to meet these legitimate loan 
demands. 

(b) Many Federal credit unions are organ- 
ized among groups which receive irregular 
incomes such as those serving farmers or 
teachers. In addition to the normal sea- 
sonal needs for extra funds, these credit 
unions, to function effectively, need addi- 
tional sources of funds to cope with the 
problems of large swings in their total share 
accounts and loan demands. 

(c) Other reasons are: an industrial plant 
within which a credit union is organized is 
temporarily shut down, or there are layoffs 
of a substantial number of employees, or 
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same time, the credit union is experiencing 
increased loan demands because of the finan- 
difficulties of its members. In these 
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types of cases it is often very difficult for 
these credit unions to be able to borrow the 
funds they need to serve thelr members effec- 
tively. 

On the other hand many credit unions 
have chronic surpluses of funds. Many such 
credit unions operating under State charter 
are presently investing some part of these 
surplus funds in State chartered central 
credit unions and providing the capital for 
the effective operation of these central credit 
unions. 

(2) Federal credit unions would provide 
mechanism for meeting the borrowing needs 
of credit union officers whose indebtedness 
to their credit unions is presently limited to 
the amount of their share accounts. The bill 
ordered reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would permit credit union 


officers to borrow from their credit unions up 


to the amount of their shareholdings, plus 
the total unencumbered and unpledged 
shareholdings in the credit union of any 
member pledged as security for the obliga- 
tion of such directors or committee memi- 
bers. This seems to be a reasonable re- 
striction upon the directors and commit- 
tee members of a credit union. However, by 
accepting a position as an officer in a credit 
union, the member in effect gives up some 
of the privileges of membership in that credit 
union. With Federal credit unions having 
a rather extensive officer turnover the limita- 
tion on officers borrowing deters many mem- 
bers from accepting the responsibility of 
being a credit union officer, Thus, it is ob- 
vious that there is need for some type of 
credit union which can serve the credit needs 
of credit union officers, Wulle Federal credit 
unions to serve officers have been chartered 
(“officer credit unions”), they have fre- 
quently been unable to attract adequate 
funds to serve their officer members’ credit 
needs because of the restrictions against 
Federal credit unions investing shares in the 
central credit unions. 

The testimony before the subcommittee 
was overwhelmingly on one side of this is- 
sue, The experience of the States which 
have central credit unions is overwhelming- 
ly favorable. The same safeguards which 
apply to the operations of local credit unions 
would also apply to central credit unions. 
There is no reason for the Federal law to 
fail to include permissive provision for such 
central credit unions. These central credit 
unions are serving useful purposes in those 
States where they are now in operation; they 
would serve similar useful purposes for Fed- 
eral credit unions, their members, and their 
officers. 

We see no reason to delay consideration 
of this amendment, In the first place, it has 
already been thoroughly considered by the 
subcommittee. In the second place, this en- 
tire bill has been viewed as a recodification 
of the Federal Credit Union Act. If these 
provisions are considered later in a separate 
bill, it will take amendments at eight sepa- 
rate places in the recodification to replace 
what was deleted by a close vote in the 
committee. e 

The delays and dificulties in the path of 
considering this matter in separate legisla- 
tion are too well known to need amplifica- 
tion here. The time to wrap up a complete 
Federal credit union code is now, at the time 
of recodification, 

We believe that the measure should be 
amended to reinstate provisions for the char- 
tering and operation of Federal central credit 
unions. 


BYRON L. JOHNSON. 
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Captive Nations Year Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July as Captive Na- 
tions Week, My resolution was identical 
with the resolution introduced in the 
Senate. The resolution was adopted by 
the Congress and the President issued 
his proclamation on July 17. 

-Under leave obtained, I insert in the 
Record an article by David Lawrence 
entitled “Captive Nations Year Needed.” 
CAPTIVE NATIONS YEAR NEEDED—FAINTHEARTED 

IN UNITED STATES AND SOVIET CRITICS ARE 

REMINDED OF AMERICA’S POLICY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Maybe there ought to be a “Captive Na- 
tions Tear“ instead of a "Captive Nations 
Week.“ ‘Then the protest will be continuous 
instead of once a year. 

Evidently those fainthearted in our midst 
who think it was a bad idea for the Congress 
of the United States to proclaim American 
ideals to the peoples of the world and utter 
words of sympathy to the oppressed don't 
know that similar protests have been peren- 
nial in American history. Or else they are 
so afraid of offending Khrushchev that they 
are willing to appease him still more by 
criticizing what Congress did. 

A glance at the record will show that the 
Democratic and Republican Parties have for 
more than 70 years inserted from time to 
time planks in their national platforms ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the American peo- 
ple for oppressed peoples abroad. It has 
become so natural for this to be done by 
both parties that the Congress earlier this 
month spent only a few minutes debating 
the joint resolution which subsequently 
aroused the ire of the Communist imperial- 
ists in Moscow. 

In 1892, both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms condemned the Russian 
Government for the mistreatment of Its peo- 
ple. The Democratic platform plank, en- 
titled “Sympathy for the Oppressed,” read 
as follows: 

“This country has always been the refuge 
of the oppressed from every land—extiles for 
conscience sake—and, in the spirit of the 
founders of our Government, we condemn 
the oppression practiced by the Russian Gov- 
ernment upon its Lutheran and Jewish sub- 
jects; and we call upon our National Gov- 
ernment, in the interest of justice and 
humanity, by all just and proper means, to 
use its prompt and best efforts to bring 
about a cessation of these cruel persecutions 
in the dominions of the Czar, and to secure 
to the oppressed equal rights. 

“We tender our profound and earnest 
sympathy to those lovers of freedom who 
are struggling for home rule and the great 
cause of local self-government in Ireland.” 

The Republican national platform in the 
same year, under the title “Championing the 
Oppressed,” had this plank: 

The Republican Party has always been 
the champion of the oppressed, and recog- 
nizes the dignity of manhood, irrespective of 
faith, color, or nationality. It sympathizes 
with the cause of home rule in Ireland, and 
protests against the persecution of the Jews 
in Russia.” 

In 1896, the Republican platform had a 
Plank saying: “The Armenian massacres 
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(by the Turks) have aroused the deep sym- 
pathy and just indignation of the American 
people, and we believe that the United States 
should exercise all the influence it can prop- 
erly exert to bring these atrocities to an 
end.” 

Then, in 1900, the Democratic platform 
had a plank expressing sympathy with the 
efforts of the Boers of South Africa to gain 
“liberty and independence” from British 
rule, 

In 1920, the Democratic national plat- 
form contained a plank “expressing its ac- 
tive sympathy with the people of China, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Persia, and others who have recently estab- 
lished representative government.” Another 
plank expressed sympathy with the efforts 
of the Irish people to get their freedom, and 
Still another plank called on the American 
Government to “render every possible and 
proper aid to the unfortunate people of 
Armenia,” 

The year 1944 saw the first plank from the 
Republicans calling for a free dem- 
ocratic commonwealth in Palestine. Then, 
in 1948, the Democrats had a plank, too, 
looking forward to the admission of the 
State of Israel to the United Nations. The 
Republicans in their platform that year also 
had a plank proclaiming friendship with the 
people of Palestine. 

The 1956 Republican platform said: 

“We shall continue to seek the reunifica- 
tion of Germany in freedom, and the libera- 
tion of the satellite states—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and other once- 
free countries now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The Republican Party stands firmly 
with the peoples of these countries in their 
quest for freedom. We are confident that 
our peaceful policies, resolutely pursued, 
will finally restore freedom and national 
independence to oppressed peoples and 
nations.” > 

The 1956 Democratic plank said in part: 
“We declare our deepest concern for the 
plight of the freedom-loving peoples of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and of Asia, now 
under the yoke of Soviet dictatorship. The 
United States, undes Democratic leaders, 
has never recognized the forcible annexation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, or con- 
doned the extension of the Kremlin's tyran- 
ny over Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Albania, and other coun- 
tries. We look forward to the day when the 
liberties of all captive nations will be re- 
stored to them and they can again take 
their rightful place in the community of 
free nations.” 


It's an old story with America, but some- 
how Nikita Khrushchev hasn't heard of It. 


U.S. Route 51 Should Be Included in the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr, MACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Illinois: 

House JoInt RESOLUTION 15 

Whereas the existing public highway 
route marked as U.S. 51, commencing near 
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the Important shipping port of Duluth on 


the shore of Lake Superior and extending 
in an approximately straight line to the great 
shipping port of New Orleans, transverses 
the heart of the industrial, agricultural and 
mining areas of the State of Tilinois and 1 
hereby one of the most important avenues 
or this Nation in the transport of personnel. 
goods, wares, merchandise and foodstuffs 
essential to the health, welfare and defense 
of this Nation; and 
Whereas it is the sense of the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois that such 
highway route in this State is a more heavily 
traveled and a more important pathway 
communication than some of the routes that 
have been designated as part of the Nati 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
and should therefore be included as 
of such National System of Interstate 
Defense Highways provided for by the Con- 
gress: Therefore be it 
Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, (the Senate concurring herein), That 
the Congress of the United States is 
to take appropriate action to provide for the 
inclusion of the route of the existing public 
highway marked as U.S. 51 in the State 
IIlinois in the system of highways now pro- 
vided for by Federal law and known as 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; and that an appropriate copy 
this resolution and its preamble be for- 
warded by the Secretary of State to 
Member of Congress from this State. 
Adopted by the house, February 16, 
PauL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate, June 8, 1959. 
Joun Wu. CHAPMAN, 
President oj the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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Gold Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the heavy drafts upon the gold cur 
ply of the United States as the result o 
adverse foreign trade balances, mone, , 
tary and currency readjustments an 
the like, it is interesting to note 
mounting pile of gold bricks in the vaults 
of Moscow's Gosbank, the state bank 
the Soviet Government as reported in # 
recent news article from London bs 
writer, Mr. Peter Grose. In this oe 
patch the view was expressed that some 
British financiers suggest that this ae 
creasing Russian gold supply may be 
new weapon in Soviet economic warfare 
which could be unleashed against thé 
capitalist countries at any time and dis 
rupt their economies. 

These experts, the article continues. 
can see no other plausible explanatio? 
for the quiet but steady Soviet accum 
lation of gold reserves at great cost tuen 
the Soviet economy. A leading Bri 
authority on international commerce 
Mr. Paul Einzig, believes that the Sov!e 
Government is determined to hoard 
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large gold stock for the sake of the eco- situation and take such action as may resolution to each of the Members from 


rae and political power the possession 
Such a reserve entails. He declares 
that how the Soviet intends to use that 
gold is anybody's guess. 
ae the end of 1958 the Soviet Union 
28 believed to hold between 87 and 
billion worth of gold, a reserve sec- 
5 5 in the world only to the U.S. stock - 


The pertinent question is: Why does 
Ne Soviet Union pile up this gold? They 
sida spend it for foreign purchases if 

ey 8 help it. 

are quoted as saying that 
there is little doubt that a sudden well 
lanned dumping of large amounts of 
gold into the delicately balanced 

ld economy could wreak havoc. 

If this should occur, dire consequences 
are feared. Trade payments would be 
Upset.. Prices in the free world could 
Skyrocket, Banks might have to close 
1 doors against a runaway demand 
fatane a: Currency systems could be 
itis y debased by a galloping inflation, 

asserted 


Mr. Gross states that some interna- 
Hona] financiers say that it is farfetched 
Way Let the Soviet Union to act in this 
would The Soviet economy, they say, 

suffer along with capitalistic coun- 
ies from an overturning of internation- 


giving fact remains that the Soviet is 
top priority to their own gold pro- 
beer. , inefficient and expensive though 
A British expert estimates that it 
each the Soviet Union $166 to produce 
$35 Ounce of gold—nearly five times the 
try. Ounce gold is worth in this coun- 
5 — there are marked disparities be- 
the pine Price of gold that prevails in 
poe 3 various wore 
ces, an e drains on our gold 
Supply still continue, the appropriate 
mediatt ce of the Congress should im- 
order 7 look into this vital matter in 
termine ascertain all the facts and de- 
Dolicy Whether changes in American 
supply du respect to the use of our gold 
R Pies . by the growing 
` Ply of gold and the declining 
8 supply of gold. l 
themse Committee should also address 
ful — I strongly believe, to a care- 
lying close analysis of the reasons 
supe wund present transfers of the gold 
the ak particularly with reference to 
Policies net. of current American trade 
Upon this situation, and the of- 
ing g 3 of the Government regard- 
lema d, monetary and currency prob- 


tag Yont to make it abundåntly clear 
Tesery ‘© not believe transfers of gold 
or Rane se are necessarily injurious 
try. I 5 the economy of this coun- 
View is 0 {eel however, and believe this 
field th Supported by authorities in the 
complant we cannot afford to view with 
Russian ren the marked increase in the 
own gold ud Supply at a time when our 
nor can Supply is materially decreasing, 
tavoran or should we ignore current un- 
P rable trade balances, 
ersonaliy I believe that Congress can- 


comple quickly to develop a more 
te understanding of this entire 


be indicated by the result of its studies. 


Illinois General Assembly Urges Continu- 
ation of Construction of Interstate High- 
way Program Without Interruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Illinois: 

House RESOLUTION 143 


Whereas it was declared by the Congress in 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956, to be es- 
sential in the national interest to provide 
for the early completion of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
to meet the needs of local and interstate 
commerce, the national and the civil de- 
fense; and 

Whereas the Congress has committed the 
Federal Government to the program of com- 
pleting the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways by setting forth the 
authorizations for appropriations for a 13- 
year period in the 1956 act and making 
subsequent appropriations therefor; and 

Whereas the State of Illinois, along with 
the components of the highway construc- 
tion industry, consisting of labor, contrac- 
tors, material producers, and equipment 
manufacturers, have at great expense en- 
larged their facilities to accomplish the task 
within the time limit set by Congress; and 

Whereas after 3 years of intense effort 
the State and the many components of the 
highway construction industry have reached 
a point where the program is being executed 
expeditiously and economically; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the House of Representatives of the Tist 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
that no provision has been enacted by Con- 
gress for financing the apportionment of 
Federal interstate funds authorized for fiscal 
year 1961; and 

Whereas if no apportionment of Federal 
interstate funds for the fiscal year 1961 is 
made within the next 2 months the award 
of contracts for interstate construction in 
Illinois will be suspended after September 
14, 1959; and 

Whereas the economic impact of the sus- 
pension of contract awards will be disastrous 
to the components of the highway construc- 
tion industry consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manu- 
facturers, who have enlarged their facilities 
to accomplish the program; and 

Whereas the interruption of the program 
will result in delaying the completion of this 
vitally necessary System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, and will also result in 
widespread unemployment: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That the 86th Congress of the 
United States be respectfully requested and 
urged to take the steps necessary to insure 
the continuation of the program for con- 
structing the National System of Interstate 


-and Defense Highways without interruption 


and without stretch out; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
directed to send a copy of this preamble and 


Illinois in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by the house, June 24, 1959. 
PAUL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


World Peace and World Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to the excellent editorial 
of Thursday, July 23, 1959, contained in 
the Pittsburgh Catholic, the official pub- 
lication of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., serving the counties of Allegheny, 
Beaver, Butler, Greene, Lawrence, and 
Washington, Pa. It is published by the 
Pittsburgh Catholic Publishing Asso- 
ciates; Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., 
president; Rev. Daniel H. Brennan, sec- 
retary; and John G. Deedy, Jr., editor. 

This editorial entitled, “World Peace 
and World Law,” effectively comments 
as follows: 

Our goal is a real peace, and a peace with 
any degree of permanency can best be 
achieved through a code of law and justice 
which, while it protects the claims of na- 
tional patriotism, effectively removes the 
international tensions which breed discon- 
tent and spark wars. 


The full editorial follows: 
Wonto PEACE AND WORLD Law 


Sixteen House Members introduced into 
Congress last week a resolution aimed at 
promoting world peace through world law. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 calls for 
a revision of the United Nations Charter so 
as to develop and guarantee a rule of inter- 
national law “in the limited field of war 
prevention.” The resolution, which was pre- 
sented by Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Penn- 
sylvania, on behalf of his Senate colleagues, 
askes that a conference for the reviewing of 
the charter toward this end be held not later 
than December 31, 1962. 

Despite its restricting phraseology, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 52 is bound to stir 
up the antagonists of all who see any type of 
world court or world law as a threat to the 
sovereignty of the United States, But the 
fact of the matter is that good or not, the 
resolution refiects thinking in a direction 
that is inevitable. Disputes between nations 
must be settled by rule of law, not rule of 
war; the question is no longer whether world 
law is necessary, but how. 

The late Senator Robert Taft documented 
this point of view in commenting once on 
some of the problems of an international 
organization. “I d not see how we can hope 
to secure permanent peace in the world ex- 
cept by establishing law between nations 
and equal justice under law,” Senator Taft 
declared. “It may be a long, hard course, but 
I believe that the public opinion of the 
world can be led along that course, so that 
the time will come when that public opinion 
will support the decision of any reasonable, 
impartial tribunal based on justice.” 

Vice President Nixon, in a talk last April 
13 before the Academy of Political Science, 
spoke his conviction that “the time has now 
come to take the initiative in the right 
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direction of establishment of the rule of law 
in the world to replace the rule of force.” 
Mr. Nixon commented that this logic re- 
fiected “the steadfast purpose of the Presi- 
dent and the wholehearted support of the 
Secretary of State and Attorney General.” 
Church officials as well as political leaders 


have also given their blessing to an interna-. 


tional legal system. Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, of Boston, some months ago told a 
regional conference of the American Bar 
Association’s World Peace Through Law 
Committee that the committee's objective 
“may well be the most significant of our 
times, for it can set the pattern of the future 
of the world.” 

We review these statements now, not by 
way of extending blanket endorsement to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, but to sec- 
ond that which it seeks to accomplish, a rule 
of law in the world community. We feel 
that this end can be realized without jeop- 
ardizing one’s independence or sacrificing 
one’s prerogative to settle in one’s own 
courts any and all domestic problems. 
Whether Resolution 52 18 the ideal or even 
adequate means to this end is something we 
leave to our legislators and their advisers. 
We wish merely to reemphasize that the time 
nas come to put aside hatred and distrust of 
the past. Our goal is a real peace, and a 
peace with any degree of permanency can 
best be achieved through a code of law and 
justice which, while it protects the claims of 
national patriotism, effectively removes the 
international tensions which breed discon- 
tent and spark wars. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 147 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article appearing in the Allentown 
(Pa.) Call-Chronicle of April 26, 1959, 
entitled “Oil Pollutes Creek, Trout Kill 
Severe”: 

Om, POLLUTES CREEK, TROUT KILL SEVERE 


Fuel oil from a broken pipeline was held 
responsible for killing an unknown number 
of trout in Little Martins Creek north of 
Easton yesterday. 

Miles D. Witt, Hellertown R. 1, area fish 
commission representative, called the fish 
kill severe in Little Martins Creek. Some 
fish were believed to have died in Martins 
Creek below its Junction with Little Martins 
Creek, he said, but he was uncertain whether 
the oll had affected aquatic life in the 
Delaware River below the creeks. 

The pollution forced a temporary shut- 
down of the Easton water filtration plant 
on North Delaware Drive at 5 p.m. Friday 
when the State sanitary water board ad- 
vised the city of the condition, 

SITUATION CLEARS 


The situation had cleared by morning and 
plant operation was resumed early yesterday 
afternoon, Robert E. Crawford, Easton city 
chemist, sald. There was no perceptible 
water shortage since plenty of water was 
avallabie in the city reservoirs, he said. 

Although the oil could have caused a dis- 
tinct odor and taste in the water, it would 
have had no poisonous effect, Crawford said. 
Fortunately, it was eliminated before it got 
into filter beds. 
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Witt said a 6-inch underground pipeline 
carrying No. 2 fuel oil broke Wednesday on 
the farm of Frank Barbas, north of Martins 
Creek. The break was caused by a bull- 
dozer owned by Joseph Beers, Richmond 
contractor, as it was cutting a road into a 
field. The line is owned by Tidewater Ou 
Co., according to Witt, 


The Facts About the Chamber of Com- 
merce Statement on the Labor Reform 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, with- 
in the next few days the House of Rep- 
resentatives will vote on one of the most 
important issues before Congress this 
year, labor-management reform legisla- 
tion. 

Because of the importance of this 
legislation, Members of Congress will 
naturally want as honest and factual a 
presentation of the issues involved as 
they can get. 

As one of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which 
for several weeks worked on this problem, 
I was distressed to see the recent Wash- 
ington report, dated July 24, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States concerning H.R. 8342, the bill re- 
ported by our committee and introduced 
by the able gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

The chamber of commerce report, 
which was inserted into the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 27 by Senator 
GOLDWATER, gives a serious distortion of 
the bill reported by the House Education 
and Labor Committee. Each sentence 
contains a faint germ of truth slanted to 
give a completely false impression. The 
following memorandum therefore takes 
up each assertion in the report and pro- 
vides the facts concerning it: 

Assertion: “The bill fails to outlaw organ- 
ization picketing. * * èr 

The facts: H.R. 8342 does outlaw much 
organizational picketing. It outlaws all or- 
ganizational picketing for 9 months after 
the employees have had a chance to vote in 
a union election. The bill also outlaws 
organizational picketing during the term of 
a collective bargaining agreement with an- 
other bona fide union which represented 
the employees when the contract was nego- 
tiated. 

Assertion: “The bill falls to outlaw * * © 
secondary boycotts. * * eè» 

The facts: Secondary boycotts are al- 
ready unlawful under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. H.R. 8342 closes the major gap in the 
present law by outlawing “hot cargo“ 
clauses between common carriers and the 
Teamsters Union. 

Assertion: “The bill sanctions boycotts in 
the construction industry.” 

The facts: Most secondary boycotts in the 
construction industry remain unlawful. 
The only change made by the bill is to per- 
mit construction employees to engage in 
picketing at the scene of a labor dispute— 
a privilege now enjoyed by employees in 
other industries. 
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Assertion: "It nullifies the hot cargo ban 
in the Senate bill by providing that a com- 
mon carrier may refuse to provide service 
where there is a labor dispute.” 

The facts: This statement is inaccurate 
for two reasons. First, H.R. 8342 does not 
change the meaning of the “hot cargo” ban 
in the Senate bill. Second, HR. 8342 does 
not authorize a common carrier to refuse 
to provide service anywhere. The chamber 
of commerce report has distorted a proviso 
which provides that the bill shall not be 
construed to compel employees to cross 
primary picket lines. The proviso does not 
apply to secondary boycotts. Common car- 
riers would continue to have a commor» law 
and statutory duty to provide service. 

Assertion: “It sweeps aside all State fu- 
risdiction and requires the National Labor 
Relations Board to handle all disputes even 
those involving firms which have only & 
single employee.” 

The facts: H.R. 8342 does not change the 
existing rule concerning State jurisdiction- 
Under the present law States may not take 
jurisdiction over labor cases which affect 
interstate commerce. The NLRB has jur- 
isdiction today but it refuses to handle 
cases involving very small employers and 
employees with the result that they have 
no tribunal to which they can take their 
cases, H.R. 8342 corrects this unfairness by 
directing the NLRB to hear such disputes. 

It is also untrue to say that the NLRB 
is required to take cases involving only & 
single employee. The Board has never 
certified one man bargaining units. Noth- 
ing in the bill affects this rule. 

Assertion: “The bill destroys the right of 
a member to sue a union or Its officials bY 
requiring the member first to exhaust his 
remedies under the union's rules unless 
there Is no decision for 6 months.“ 

The facts: The bill does not destroy any 
right which a union member now has to 
sue his union. Section 603 reads, “nothing 
in this act shall take away any right or bar 
any remedy to which members of a labor 
organization are entitled under“ 
other Federal law or law of any State.” 

‘There are only two exceptions: (1) cases 
in which the member voluntarily chooses to 
proceed under the new law to invalidate & 
trusteeship and then loses, where it would 
be unfair to allow a second suit; and (il) 
challenges to past union elections. 

It is true that some of the new remedies 
provided by the bill cannot be asserted un- 
til the member has invoked his remedies 
within the union and gotten no relief for 6 
months, What the chamber of commerce 
report does not tell the reader is that 
is a rule which the courts have applied tO 
every kind of organization for a hundred 
years or more without the six months’ limi- 
tation. Its purpose is to encourage respon- 
sible self-government giving the organiza- 
tion’s officials a chance to straighten out any 
wrong. If they refuse, then the member may 
go to court. 

Assertion: “* * + the bill does not permit 
the Secretary of Labor to require sound ac“ 
counting practices in the [financial] re- 
ports.” 

The facts: Section 208 reads: "The Secres 
tary shall have authority to issue * * 
rules and regulations prescribing the form 
and publication of reports. Obvi- 
ously this does permit him to require Te- 
ports on an approved form. The grain of 
truth which the chamber report has dis- 
torted is that the bill does not authorize 
the Secretary to impose a system of at- 
counting upon labor unions. There 
many sound methods of accounting, There 
is no more justification for imposing a uni- 
form set of accounts upon all labor unions 
than there is to prescribe the form in which 
all businessmen must keep their books. 

Assertion: “The bill imposes no standards 
on a union regarding its financial dealings. 
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The facts: The bill does impose the high- 
est fiduciary standards on union officers in 
their financial dealings (sec, 501(a)), It also 
Tequires the union itself to disclose how its 
Money is spent. Regulation of authorized 
Union expenditures is not in issue. 

Assertion: “The bill limits a member's ac- 
Cess to union reports by permitting the union 
to make the information available to him 
in any fashion the union chooses.” 

The facts: The fact is that the bill gives 
each and every member not only unlimited 
access to reports but also a right to examine 
all union books and accounts for purposes 
Of verification. Section 201(c) requires every 
labor organization to “make available the 
information required to be contained in 
Such report to all its members. *" Sec- 
tion 208 instructs the Secretary to issue regu- 
lations governing the publication of reports; 
thus the Secretary would decide the form 
in which a report must be published to the 

bers. 


The statement that the bill limits a mem- 
s access to union reports is untrue for a 
Second reason. Section 205(a) reads, “the 
Contents of the reports and documents filed 
With the Secretary * * * shall be public in- 
formation.” It is obvious, therefore, that no 
Member's access to a report can be limited 
the union. Furthermore, section 205(c) 
Tequires the Secretary to furnish copies of 
any report filed with him to any person upon 
en of the trifling cost of preparing the 
y- 

Section 201 (b) puts every labor union and 
its officers under a duty to permit any mem- 
ber for just cause to examine any books, 

and accounts necessary to verify such 
report. 

Assertion: “The bill permits a union or an 
employer to pay the cost of defending any 
Official charged with violating the act,” 

The facts: This statement is true. Of 
Course, it is also true that corporations are 

tted to pay the defense costs of officers 
Charged with violating the Sherman Act or 
the Pair Labor Standards Act. Union mem- 
Will be free to decide whether they wish 

to pay these costs or not, 

Assertion: “The penalties for violating the 

sections are made ineffective by 
ren requirement that they must be willfully 

The facts: The foregoing statement is a 

-truth. The criminal penalties apply to 
Willful failures to file a report. The bill also 
es as a crime any false statement 
Made by a person who knows it to be false 
and any knowing omission of information. 
Would the chamber make it a crime to file 
à report which the union officials believe to 
true but which turns out to include an 

tentional misstatement? 

Assertion: Wälle purporting to eliminate 
‘blackmail’ picketing, it merely restates 
Weakly some of the prohibitions already con- 
tained in the Hobbs Act.” 

The facts: This assertion is based upon a 
deliberate distortion of the term “blackmail 
Picketing." Secretary Mitchell and others 
dall any picketing for organizational pur- 

“blackmail picketing”; then, because 
bill does not forbid all organizational 


pi „they say that the bill does not 
prohibit “blackmail picketing.” Blackmail 
Plies some kind of extortion. The bill 


lee forbid any picketing about the prem- 
ec Of any employer “* * * as part of any 
ooo plan or conspiracy for the pur- 
taking or obtaining any money or 
aed thing of value from any employer.” 
€refore the bill does prohibit blackmail 
ting in any true sense, 
The provisions in the bill regulating or- 
tional picketing were explained above. 
Assertion: "Fhe bill fails to establish any 
standards for conducting an honest union 
mtn at the intermediate or national 


n levels except for the requirement of a 
ballot.” 
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The facts: This is obviously not the case. 
The bill imposes the following require- 
ments: 

1. Section 401(d): “A reasonable opportu- 
nity shall be given for the nomination of 
candidates." 

2. Section 401 (d): “Every member in good 
standing shall be eligible to be a candidate 
and to hold office (subject to * * * reason- 
able qualifications uniformly imposed) and 
shall haye the right to vote * * * without 
being subject to penalty, discipline, or im- 
proper interference or reprisal of any kind.” 

3. Every member is guaranteed 45 days’ 
notice of the time and manner of making 
nominations and also of the place and date 
of the election (sec. 401(d))-. 

4. No member whose dues have been 
checked off by his employer may be denied 
the right to vote because the employer has 
not paid the money over to the union (ibid). 

5. In an international election the results 
of the voting in each local must be published 
separately (ibid). 

6. All records pertaining “to the election 
must be retained for 1 year (secs. 401(d) 
and (e)). 

7. Union money may not be contributed 
or applied to promote the candidacy of any 
person (sec. 501(f)). 

8. Each candidate is given the right to 
have an observer at the polls in a local elec- 
tion (sec, 501(b)). 

9. Each candidate is given the right to 
have an observer at the counting of the 
ballots in a local election. 

10. In addition to the foregoing require- 
ments it will be a violation of the Federal 
statute for the union not to conduct the 
election in accordance with its constitution 
and bylaws. The chamber's assertion, 
“The union constitution and bylaws govern 
* * * is another half truth. Section 501(d) 
provides that they shall govern insofar as 
they are not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this title. 

Assertion: There is no provision giving 
candidates access to membership lists in 
elections at the international level or for 
an honest count of ballots.” 

The facts: This is a very technical inter- 
pretation. ‘The bill gives every bona fide 


candidate a right to the list of members 


of a labor organization subject to a union 
shop agreement. The bill also gives every 
candidate the right to have an observer at 
the polls and at the counting of the ballots. 
These requirements are in a section the first 
sentence of which deals with local union 
elections. A fair-minded statement would 
have pointed out that the second ond third 
sentences might also be held applicable only 
to local union elections and would have sug- 
gested that the mistake in draftsmanship 
should be corrected. 

Assertion: “A union member is required 
to exhaust Internal union remedies for at 
least 6 months before going to court to 
upset a fraudulent election.” 

The facts: It is a familiar legal principle 
that members of a church, club, labor union, 
or other voluntary association must invoke 
their remedies within the organization be- 
fore going to court. This rule is designed to 
encourage responsible self-government. If 
Officers of a local union conduct an unfair 
election, the proper course is to appeal to 
the international union whose more experi- 
enced officers may haye expected to correct 
any wrong. If they fail to act promptly, 
then is the time to go to court. Further- 
more, the requirement does not have to be 
met where the internal remedy would do no 
good because those to whom the member 
would have to appeal have been engaged in 
the wrong. 

Assertion: The bill does not bar all crim- 
inals from union office. ‘ 

The facets: We do not think that every 
man who commits a felony should be bar- 
red from his livelihood. For example, the 
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chamber report complains of the failure to 
include manslaughter in the list. A man 
may be convicted of manslaughter because 
of an automobile accident. The list was 
drawn up with a view to including those 
crimes which are related to misconduct as 
union officials. 

Assertion: “The fiduciary responsibility of 
union officials Is limited to take into account 
the special problems and functions of a labor 
organization.” 

The facts: The bill imposes upon labor 
union officials the responsibilities of a fidu- 
ciary. The exact application of general fidu- 
ciary principles always takes into account 
the nature of the enterprise. A corporate 
director is not judged in exactly the same 
fashion as a family trustee, but both are 
subject to the highest standards of fiduciary 
responsibility. The bill establishes exactly 
the same test for union officials. 

Assertion: “A union official is left unac- 
countable for profits reaped while using his 
office (not union funds) to his personal ad- 
vantage.” 

The facts: This is a complete misrepresen- 
tation. Section 501(a) explicitly requires 
union officials “to account to the organiza- 
tion for any profit received by him in what- 
ever capacity In connection with transac- 
tions conducted by him or under his direc- 
tion on behalf of the organization.” The 
same section also forbids a union officer 
“from holding or acquiring any personal 
interest which confilcts with the interests 
of such organization.” Section 501(b) au- 
thorizes an individual member, when these 
rules are violated and the union fails to 
sue, to bring a sult “to recover damages or 
secure an accounting or other appropriate 
relief for the benefit of the labor organiza- 
tion.” 

Assertion: “The bill sanctions a virtual 
closed shop in the building trades, circum- 
venting State right-to-work laws.“ 

The facts: This too is a misrepresentation. 
Section 702(b) explicitly provides that noth- 
ing in the section to which the chamber 
refers shall be construed to override any 
State right-to-work law. Furthermore, the 
bill does not change the Taft-Hartley pro- 
visions outlawing the closed shop. 

Assertion: “The bill permits lawfully re- 
placed strikers to: vote in representation 
elections.” 

The facts: This statement is true. We 
think that a worker who is on strike has a 
sufficient interest in the choice of repre- 
sentatives to vote in a labor board election. 
President Eisenhower has also recommended 
a change in the present law. 


World Refugee Year 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8385) making 
appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
that the House included the item for the 
World Refugee Year in the mutual se- 
curity appropriation bill. 

Among the many supporters of this 
program is the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. I believe the committee's state- 
ment, as adopted at its 52d annual meet- 
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ing in New York on April 19, 1959, is 

worthy of the attention of every citizen 

and include it below: 

STATEMENT ON WOorLD REFUGEE YEAR BY THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE AT 520 AN- 
NUAL MEETING, APRIL 17-19, 1959 
By a resolution adopted on December 5, 

1958, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations declared the year beginning July 1, 
1959, as World Refugee Year, It laid down 
the following as the goals of the year: (a) 
To focus interest in the refugee problem and 
to encourage additional financial contribu- 
tions from governments, voluntary agencies, 
and the general public for its solution; (b) 
to encourage additional opportunities for 
permanent refugee solutions, through reset- 
tlement or integration, on a humanitarian 
basis and in accordance with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the refugees themselves. 

It asked the member states of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies to co- 
operate, in accordance with the national 
wishes and needs of each country, in pro- 
moting a World Refugee Year as à practical 
means of securing increased assistance for 
refugees throughout the world. 

In issuing the call for World Refugee Year, 
the General Assembly directed attention to 
the plight of all refugees throughout the 
world. It sought thereby to awaken the 
world's conscience to the need for urgent 
measures to solve or alleviate the problems 
of 30,000 in European camps, where some 
have spent a whole decade; 100,000 Europe- 
ans, likewise unsettled, though not in 
camps; a million Palestine Arab refugees; a 
million refugees from the Chinese mainland 
in Hong Kong; 60,000 or more Chinese in 
Macao; 170,000 Algerians in Tunisia and 
Morocco; 9,500 Europeans still trying to get 
out of Communist China; Jewish refugees 
from Egypt; Chinese refugees in Thailand 
and Laos; Tibetan refugees in India and 
Nepal; and displaced millions in India, Pak- 
istan, Korea, and Vietnam. 

The whole world is heartened that the 
United Nations has directed attention in 
this dramatic way to the sufferings and 
problems of the homeless victims of political 
and social dislocations and upheavals. We 
pledge our support toward realizing the alms 
of the Year, and urge that our Government 
and citizens organizations throughout the 
country do likewise. 

We are pleased by the manifestation of 
support in the recent formation of the US. 
Committee for Refugees. That committee 
has called on our Government to appropri- 
ate additional funds and allocate surplus 
commodities for refugee aid programs, and 
on voluntary agencies to raise dunds for 
their own refugee aid programs over and 
above their present budgets. It has also 
called upon our Government to admit an- 
nually 20,000 additional refuges outside ex- 
isting quotas. Preliminary press reports in- 
dicate that the Government's program will 
be more modest than that urged. 

These proposals exemplify the kind of 
measures governments and voluntary organi- 
zations can undertake for implementing the 
goals of the year. We welcome these pro- 
posals, limited though they are, but we hope 
that the Government and the public will 
make contributions that are more generous 
and more significant. 

We feel that only if the nations introduce 
fundamental changes in their immigration 
policies will the refugee problem near solu- 
tion. Therefore, we express our regret that 
our own Congress has failed up to now to 
embody in our law revisions along the lines 
urged by the President of the United States 
and by leading Members of Congress of both 
parties. These recommended revisions are 
based on the recognition that our present 
immigration laws refiect an attitude of dis- 
trust toward aliens, discriminate unjustly on 
grounds of the racial and national origins of 
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allens, and impose a self-defeating rigidity 
on efforts to promote our foreign policy and 
to perform effectively our role as leader of 
the free world, 

We reaffirm our dedication to the goals of 
an enlightened and liberal immigration pol- 
icy, and we hope that Congress will in the 
near future take such action as is necessary 
to bring this vital aspect of our policies into 
consonance with traditional American ideals. 
This would be the wisest and most dramatic 
contribution our country could make to the 
observance of the World Refugee Year. 


Banks—Interest Rates—The Public 


Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, the Government sold 1-year notes 
at an interest rate of 14 percent; now 
it is paying 434 percent. It is predicted 
that the rate will go to 5 percent in the 
near future. 

The interest rate of the Federal Re- 
serve bank was recently increased from 
3 to 3% percent. It is said that the 
date has already been set for the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank to raise the interest 
rate from 3½ to 4 percent. This is only 
a few months away. Interest rates for 
private and commercial borrowing are 
rising. Interest rates to municipalities 
are rising. The Treasury Department is 
paying $6 billion a year more at the 
present rate of interest to finance the 
public debt than it did a year and a 
half ago. The Treasury Department is 
asking to have the interest ceiling re- 
moved which would result in added in- 
terest of at least $6 billion more. 

David Lawrence, in his column of last 
week, stated that the Democratic Party 
Members in Congress are blocking this 
action. I am proud to be one of those 
Democrats. Interest rates on mortgage 
money for home building now requires 
higher interest rates and it is going 
higher. This can bring the building 
boom to a sudden stop and cause great 
unemployment and a turndown in the 
building industry. Many banks are al- 
ready charging 7 percent interest on 
private loans. Increases in wage rates 
are being demanded to meet increased 
costs. This Congress is being asked by 
our Chief Executive to feed the present 
inflation by authorizing an increase in 
the public debt interest rate. 

The Chief Executive has made no pa- 
triotic call to the citizens to use their 
savings to purchase Government bonds, 
The bankers and moneylenders are bene- 
fiting from the addedinterest. They are 
giving nothing additional in services or 
commodities for the extra money they 
are receiving. The high interest dollars 
paid to them are inflationary dollars. 
The Federal Reserve Bank is increasing 
the interest rate to its member banks. 
The effect is an increase in the interest 
rate throughout the country. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is insisting that all 
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people compete with each other, with the 
Federal Government and with munici- 
palities for an insufficient supply of 
money in the money market. The only 
result can be that many people will be 
unable to get needed money for th 
business or personal needs. This may 
well result in business failure and bank- 
ruptey on a wide scale and the present 
boom can turn into a bust. It was o 
a short time ago that here in Congress 
we were worried about a depression. 
Now we seem to think that prosperity 15, 
here to stay. 
` While we talk about prosperity, We 
still have many unemployed, We have 
depressed areas and the depressed ares 
list continued to grow rather than get 
smaller. We well know that if it were 
not for the $40 billion defense program 
that there would be more depressed 
areas in this Nation. The income of the 
farmer is many billions of dollars less 
than it was a few years ago and 
farmers are finding it impossible to con- 
tinue their operations. Small farmers 
and businesses across the country ars 
being forced out or are being absorbed 
through mergers with larger concerns. 
The people back home in our districts 
realize these facts while we here in 
Washington are told about the great 
prosperity that exists. We here 
Washington are asked to feed an infia” 
tion in the face of these facts by per“ 
mitting higher rates of interest to be 
paid by our Government to the tune of 
$6 billion a year, I say that the people 
of this country are opposed, in over 
whelming numbers, to the interest in- 
crease. It is the bankers and the 
moneylenders who demand this inereas® 
If we are voting in the interests of our 
constituents, we should vote against an 
increase in the interest rate on our 
national debt. 


Poor Mouth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Machinist: 

Poor MOUTH 


We hear it every time we go into negotia” 
tions; management tells us how poor ue 
company is. Rich relatives tell us hO 
broke they are—for fear we'll touch ther 
for a loan. We hear it when somebody 
taking up a collection. It's called 
mouthing. And, we're going to be h. 
a lot more of it from Washington. 9 
going to hear that the richest nation O 
earth Is too poor. 

We heard it from President Eisenhowtr 
last week when he vetoed the housing bin“ 
He said the country couldn't afford to es 
tinue a major slum clearance program. t 
and others in Washington have decided th® 
poor mouthing is good politics. z 

They want us to believe that the ow 
try is too poor to repair our public Scheg 
system, too poor to expand our airports, 
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Poor to organize a decent hospitalization 
program for the aged, too poor to continue 
bullding better roads. 

Of course, they dont “poor mouth” what 
they believe in. Take foreign aid, for ex- 
ample. 
do too. We can afford that. But, they 
don't believe our Government should also 
spend money on projects to help the Ameri- 
Can people live better. They tell us we can't 
afford them. They feei that if a person 
Wants to live better he should work harder, 
Write a book, buy stocks and bonds, or in- 
herit a fortune—like they did. 

So they poor mouth us with a thing called 
the balanced budget. We all know about 
family budgets; we know our family budget 
has to balance or we'll go broke. ‘They tell 
US we have to balance our Government 
budget or the country will be bankrupt, 

What they don't tell us is that when they 

e the Government expenditures 
Against income, they don't give a nickel’s 
credit to Government assets. The Govern- 
Ment spends money to build a big dam, a 
Public housing project, or a school, They 
. Want all those capital improvements paid 
for out of current income. 

That's not the kind of budget balancing 
they use for industry. When a corporation 
Wants to build a new plant or buy out a 
Competitor, it usually borrows the money 

Selling stocks or bonds, They don't call 
it deficit financing, they call it raising 
Capital, 

The national debt is no more a sign of 
Rational bankruptcy than the stock market 
is a sign of business bankruptcy. A com- 
Pany is successful and sound when its cus- 

€rs are pleased; a government is success- 
Tul and sound when its people are well cared 
for and happy. The richest nation on earth 
can afford to clear ite slums and any other 

ernment service its people want. Let's 
not let them poor mouth us out of it. 


Congressman and the Polish Cause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Month my good friend, Francis Mleczko 
28 Webster, Mass., gave a courageous and 
Rass speech on the Polish cause over 
? dio Station WESO in Southbridge, 


8 his eloquent remarks, Mr. Mleczko 
uched upon my humble efforts over the 
Years in behalf of the gallant Polish 
People and their fight for freedom and 
beration. Iam indeed thankful to him. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
15 NRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the 
xt of Mr. Mleczko’s address over WESO 
June 7, 1959. 
The material follows: 
Coxcressman PHILBIN AND THE POLISH 
CAUSE 
eta tanee Paderewski, the excellent Polish 
hig man and world renowned pianist, with 
Ing political wisdom and with his enchant- 
President” exerted tremendous influence on 
Ww 8 Woodrow Wilson during First 
War and also after its conclusion. 
the Influence 


They believe in foreign aid, as we 
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age, devastated with sword and fire by their 


greedy and selfish neighbors: Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, 

Sensitive of human plight, President 
Woodrow Wilson, a statesman with a just 
and noble heart, learned about the country 
of our forefathers and grandfathers, and, 
when the time of decision arrived, he gave 
his friend Paderewski and his countrymen 
the greatest of all gifts: Poland—free and 
independent Poland. He guaranteed the 
freedom and independence of Poland in the 
Versailles Treaty in the famous 13th para- 
graph reintroducing Poland into the inter- 
national arena after well over 100 years of 
bondage. President Woodrow Wilson be- 
came the idol of the Polish people. Faith 
in historical justice and the deep confidence 
that all evil some day will find its end, 
finally triumped. Every Polish child of 
school age had a great admiration for the 
American Nation and everlasting esteem and 
honor for its great and noble President. 
President Woodrow Wilson had occasion to 
visit the capital of Poland, Warsaw. The 
result of his visit was material help and 
food from the United States of America so 
vital to Poland’s continued existence in the 
world of free nations. 

After 20 years of fantastic rehabilitation, 
the young Polish state once again was sub- 
jected to humiliation by the same greedy 
and selfish neighbors, Germany and Russia. 
In 1939 Poland was again crucified and 
ferocious ravens tore her fiesh swiftly even 
as her last breath of life was ebbing. 

The epic of the tortured Polish nation 
immensely Impressed President Roosevelt. 
President Roosevelt, in his manifest, calling 
for mobilization of all powers against Teu- 
tonic tyranny and barbarism, declared Po- 
land the inspiration of all nations and as- 
Serted that such a nation cannot perish. 
Unfortunately, after a few years the greatest 
drama, the greatest tragedy in world history 
took place. The same President, for reasons, 
which only history will read, either under 
the burden of his sickness or under the in- 
fluence of his ill-advised White House staff, 
failed to realize the greed and rapacity of 
Stalin, and, disregarding the fact, that the 
Polish soldiers fought vallantly in all sec- 
tlons of the front, allowed Poland to be 
seized once again by the Red communistic 
hand of Stalin. 

Therefore, we are looking today to the 
friends devoted to Poland, friends who could 
achieve an insight into her situation as well 
as into the situation of other countries in 
Europe, similarly occupied by Russia, and 
who could in the right moment follow the 
sample of President Woodrow Wilson. 

Our researchers are at constant work. We 
scrutinize every word spoken in defense of 
Poland by individual Senators and Congress- 
men, 

With pleasure we state that among the 
proyen and warm friends of Poland we can 
rely on our Congressman from Massachusetts, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN. . > 

Congressman PHILBIN, well known from 
numerous movements in the Polish cause 
during World War II, does not stop his work 
for Poland’s welfare and on every possible 


occasion gives deep understanding of the ex- 


ceptional situation in which the Polish na- 
tion now exists. What is more, he sees clear- 
ly the injustices which the Allies have done 
to their truest and most faithful partner, 

During the past few weeks, Congressman 
Puitsin asserted himself honorably on two 
occasions on the floor of Congress for the 
Polish cause. 

By his speech in the House of Representa- 
tives he saved from deportation 60 Polish 
sailors, who, 4 years ago, escaped from a 
Polish ship to Formosa and then found asy- 
lum in United States of America. This year 
all these seamen were notified about pending 
deportation to Poland because of the pres- 
ent progressive improvement in the general 
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situation, because of the so-called commu- 
nistic thaw in Poland after October 1056. 

Congressman PHILBIN, as an experienced 
statesman, demonstrated in his speech the 
communistic government imposed upon Po- 
land, upon the Polish people known for thelr 
love of peace. In that speech he pointed out 
that the individual Uving conditions in Po- 
land are deteriorating from day to day, con- 
trary to the news spread by false propaganda, 
Individual rights, which are so jealously 
guarded here by the Constitution are there 
brutally and ruthlessly trodded upon. Here 
the highest law is the Constitution; over 
there the law of the mailed fist. He recalled 
among other things: (1) The recent unprec- 
edented raid on Jasna Gora, the mo 
of the Pauline Fathers in Czestochowa, (2) 
the ban to distribute by church auspices the 
gift packages received from America from the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, (3) the 
removal of crucifixes from schools and pub- 
lic buildings, (4) the suppression of rights 
of speech and press, 

As a truly great friend of Poland, Con- 
gressman PHILBIN concluded his remarks 
with an unusually strong appeal to the 
President of the United States of America 
and to the Government to abandon threats 
and proceedings about deportation of the 
Polish sailors and to continue the principle 
of offering asylum for the brave and unfortu- 
nate people of oppressed nations. 

The day May 18, is a great day for all 
Poles scattered all over the world. It is a 
day on which the Polish soldier conquered 
the seemingly unconquerable German for- 
tress on Monte Cassino in Italy 15 years 
ago. Congressman Pumpin kept that in 
mind, too. On that day he delivered a flam- 
ing speech in the House of Representatives. 
He reminded all en that, thanks 
to the sacrifices of the Polish soldier, the 
final victory over the Germans was accel- 
erated, but Poland herself went from one 
bondage to another. 

Congressman PHILBIN in his daily work 
helps individual Poles in an apparent and 
friendly way. A wise philosopher says: “The 
friend in need is the friend indeed.” Con- 
en, e eee e -tobe A Wus 
friend, indeed. Moreover, his frequent efforts 
in the Polish cause encourage us to feel that 
Congressman PHILeIN, like President Wood- 
row Wilson, in his nobility and righteous- 
ness, has before his eyes the vision of a free 
and independent Poland. 

May the Almighty God bestow upon him 
health and give him inspiration in his yal- 
iant fight for the righteous cause of Poland. 

May God grant him wisdom and courage 
so that he may continue in his efforts to 
curb these cruel injustices against God and 
humanity, 


Air for Candidates on Sensible Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F. SCHENCK 


HON. PAUL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, our 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has given a great deal of 
study to the troublesome problem of 
equal time for political candidates on 
radio and television. Recently the prob- 
lem was brought into sharp focus by the 
ruling made by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in its interpretation 
of section 315. 

The committee has held a number of 
hearings, has discussed the subject fully, 
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and has reported out a bill to remedy the 
present situation. I hope that prompt 
approval of this legislation will bring 
about a workable solution. 

A recent editorial in the Dayton Daily 
News calls attention to the two impos- 
sible choices existing under the present 
ruling. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include this 
thought-provoking editorial: 

From the Dayton 7 News, July 20, 
1 


Am ron CANDIDATES ON SENSIBLE BASIS 


The furor over equal broadcasting time 
can and should be settled in Congress. 

In the now famious Lar Daly-Richard J. 
Daley case, the Federal Communications 
Commission ruled that any appearance of a 
candidate on television constituted a “use” 
that must be matched with equal time for all 
other candidates. 

This seemed to border on the ridiculous 
when it involved a mayor seeking reelec- 
tion and when his TV appearances in ques- 
tion were news items lacking any element 
of campaigning. 

Broadcasters were left with two impos- 
sible choices by the FCC interpretation. One 
possibility was to assume that every political 
officeseeker, from President down to dog- 
catcher, deserved the right to make a polit- 
ical speech every time the corresponding 
officeholder made news. The other was to 
have a news blackout on all incumbents 
standing for reelection. 

The proposed remedy, approved by the 
Senate Commerce Committee, would amend 
the Communications Act so the equal-time 
rule would apply specifically to “political 
use.” It may be argued that even straight 
news, by publicizing a man's name, enhances 
his political chances, There is an element 
of truth in this, but it has its own’ built-in 
equalizer; namely, that a man in office, be- 
ing under constant public scrutiny, is much 
more vulnerable than his opponents. 

The amendment is a proper one and 
should be acted upon promptly. Then at- 
tention should be focused on a more serious 
issue of equal opportunity for candidates, 
the laws governing campaign expenses. Pres- 
ent laws are so unrealistic and, for that 
reason, so blinked at, that the public in- 
terest easily may be compromised by elec- 
tion fund-raising practices. 


The Mayors of America Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
country has been reading in the past 
week of Vice President Nrxon’s visit to 
Russia and has been made aware by the 
excellent news reporting, of the attitude 
of the Soviet officials toward the United 
States and its representatives. One of 
the most caustic and completely errone- 
ous statements was attributed to Premier 
Khrushchev, who in commenting on Vice 
President Nrxon’s arrival in Moscow said 
“a representative of the panic-stricken 
Americans has just arrived in Moscow.” 
This and other remarks attributed to Mr. 
Ehrushcheyv indicate that he does not re- 
alize the solidarity of Americans and the 
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unanimity of approval of our people fa- 
voring President Eisenhower's stand in 
relation to Berlin. 

I am happy, therefore, to bring to the 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States a resolution adopted on Wednes- 
day, July 15, 1959, at the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors held at the Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel in Los Angeles, Calif. 

This resolution clearly indicates that 
the mayors of approxiamtely 300 cities 
of 50,000 or more population represent- 
ing as they do, both major political par- 
ties and a cross section of our people, are 
100 percent behind the President and the 
Vice President’s stand in relation to Ber- 


lin. 

This should be clear evidence to Mr. 
Khrushchev and all of Russia of the 
solid backing of Americans in relation to 
our foreign policy. 

It is interesting to note too, that this 
resolution was unanimously adopted and 
was the first of 29 resolutions submitted 
by the resolutions committee. 

Iam personally happy that the reso- 
lution was prepared by and introduced by 
the Honorable Alfred R. Pierce, mayor 
of the city of Camden, N.J. I commend 
Mayor Pierce and all of the mayors at- 
tending the Conference of Mayors in Los 
Angeles on the action taken by them. 
This is a clear and decisive and complete 
answer to Mr. Khrushchey. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 1959 ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF 

Mayors WEDNESDAY, JuLY 15, 1959 


BERLIN 


Whereas the peace of the world may well 
depend upon the events occurring in the near 
future at a city far removed from this con- 
ference, the free city of West Berlin, Ger- 
many; 

Whereas we strongly believe that in this 
age of astounding scientific development 
that the beliefs and determinations of our 
Government should be clearly understood so 
that no foreign government may misunder- 
stand its intentions; 

Whereas we believe that any foreign gov- 
ernment will appreciate that an expression 
of opinion from this body is an expression 
from a group that daily meets with the 
people at all levels, and thus is not con- 
cerned Only with matters of State or foreign 
policy; 

Whereas we further believe that world 
peace should not depend upon governmental 
leaders playing guessing games as to another 
nation’s intentions, respecting bluffing or 
nonbluffing as to foreign policy; and 

Whereas we are convinced that this Na- 
tion should continue to constantly strive for 
world peace, but to do so by negotiation and 
not by appeasement; to refuse to be intimi- 
dated by threats knowing full well that 
though the ominous specter of atomic 
warfare is always present, but yet we desire 
to live as free men; and to have others enjoy 
their freedom. 

Whereas, though we here assembled repre- 
sent various political parties, and views, yet 
we serve notice that internationally we stand 
together as Americans an international pol- 
icy of peace and good will and friendship: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
That we fully support the policy expressed 
by the President of the United States of 
America concerning the free city of West 
Berlin, Germany, and that we believe that 
people, cities, or nations are not to be dis- 
carded or abandoned because some nation 
believes itself powerful enough that it may 
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dictate to free men and thus to the world. 
Freemen remain freemen because they are 
willing to stand for right. This we are 
willing to do. 


Indochina After 5 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable unfavorable publicity 
lately regarding American expenditures 
in Vietnam, Unquestionably there have 
been errors, some of them serious. 
However, when I spent some time in 
Vietnam 6 years ago, I recall that the 
conditions seemed hopeless. I doubted, 
at that time, that it would be possible 
to save this area for the free world. I 
was again there 2 years ago and while 
conditions were not perfect the improve- 
ment made during those 4 years was 
most outstanding and encouraging. 
While it is important that the public be 
informed of the mistakes that our Gov- 
ernment makes, it is equally important 
that the public be made aware of that 
which is good. This has been well 
pointed out in an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post for Sunday, July 26, 1959, 
which, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including. 

INDOCHINA AFTER 5 YEARS 


Five years ago the filthy war in Indochina 
came to an end with the armistices at 
Geneva. The infant nations of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, which had attained 
only limited independence from France dur- 
ing the protracted struggle with the Com- 
munists, were on their own. The wonder 
5 years later is not that these countries 
have been plagued by contradictions, handi- 
capped by lingering colonial resentments 
and beset by occasional abuses in American 
aid programs, but that they have survived 
and prospered as independent nations. 

Whatever their economic and governmental 
deficiencies, the three countries have not 
fallen to communism, a fearful er in 
1954. To a large extent this is no doubt 
the result of the allied military shield. But 
in considerable measure it also is the result 
of conscientious efforts to promote stability 
by building internal security and fostering 
economic improvement. 

Cambodia, perhaps the most tranquil of 
the three, has gone through several changes 
of emphasis in its neutrality, but there can 
be no doubt of Prince Sihanouk's genuine 
wish to bring education and more repre- 
sentative government to his people. Amer- 
ican aid has contributed a highway to a new 
port on the Gulf of Siam which should be 
of much economic importance. Laos, the 
least developed country, has never been 
completely free from Communist harassment. 
Inefficient government and maladministra- 
tion of what at times has seemed profligate 
American ald have created difficulties; but 
a strong Cabinet under Prime Minister Phoui 
Sananikone now seems to be giving the 
country a sense of direction. Both Cam- 
bodia and Laos stand to benefit from inter- 
national projects on the Mekong River. 

Vietnam, which is the focal point of some 
current concern about American aid, has in 
many ways been in the most difficult posi- 
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tion of aM, Divided at the 17th parallel, 
it had to overhaul its economy, absorb nearly 
a million refugees, develop a national iden- 
tity under President Ngo Dinh Diem and 
build a government—all while protecting it- 
self against the double menace of external 
Communist aggression and internal ter- 
rorism. 

American military and economic aid pro- 
grams in Vietnam have been very large. It 
is hardly surprising that in the process of 
readjustment there have been bumbles, even 
scandals. The swollen Military Establish- 
ment has had perhaps exaggerated emphasis; 
certainly it has impaired normal economic 
and political development. Some Americans 
tend to congregate primarily with other 
Americans instead of. becoming part of the 
community. American agencies have some- 
times seemed to jostle each other in com- 
petition to inaugurate programs, The 
annoyance of Washington-trained bureau- 
crats with the “locals” has sometimes made 
enemies rather than friends. 

But it also ts necessary to look at the ac- 
complishments. Internal security, land re- 
form and refugee resettlement efforts have, 
in the main been successful. Vietnam's 
ecorlymy is expanding. What is bad about 
the American aid program stems occasionally 
from the wrong kind of people, but in con- 
siderable part from red tape, an excess of 
restrictions from Washington, and a tendency 
to mastermind everything, One conspicu- 
ous shortcoming is the failure to place more 
American advisers in Vietnamese ministries 
where their help would do the most good. 
One of the prices of the independence this 
country is trying to encourage is that local 
officials sometimes will see things differently. 

As Congress is implored to look critically 
&t the ald programs, we hope that it also will 
keep a sense of perspective. It is easy to 
become outraged at what appear to be inex- 
cusable waste and boneheaded blunders. 
Undoubtedly reforms are needed; many of 
them. But none of these young countries 
can be judged fairly by American standards 
of efficiency, development or even political 
liberty. The shortcomings ought to be 
stated but the essential counterpart is a 
recognition of what might have happened 
but for timely and friendly help, 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gon wagon train was nearing the Oregon 
border when the account from July 6 
through July 12 was written by Rudy 
Roudebaugh of Drain. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the ac- 
count, as follows: 

Inpran Rams, Dust, Heat, Fare Mars, Lors 
or “PIONEERS” 
(By Rudy Roudebaugh) 

July 6, 5:55: We're shoving off and is it 
ever cold; the wind is going right through 
us. We had our last visit with the Duncans 
Sunday having lunch with them. Ki done 
Up our laundry at their house, Jan has 
Started on her third set of shoes, and Doc 
has started with his second set of new shoes 
On the front, 6:13: Going through the 
Small town of Chubbuck. 7:30: Crossed the 
Fortneuf River. 7:35; Entering Power 
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County and leaving Banook County. 7: 57: 
Going by Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 
9:50: stopped for water. They passed out 
fruit and candy. 

9:05: We are on our way again. 10: 52: 
Leaving Fort Hall Indian Reservation. They 
grow potatoes, wheat in this part of Idaho. 
They irrigate thelr wheat with sprinkling 
system. The traffic has been very heavy to- 
day. 12:56: Entering American Falls, pop- 
ulation 1,847. 1:35: Arrived at camp under 
the falls. It’s nice and shady and we really 
needed it as it sure is hot. At 6:30 we were 
given a turkey dinner by the C. of C. Some 
time in the night the Carnines from Camas 
Valley rejoined us. Sunday I had some rel- 
atives visit me that I hadn’t seen in 25 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Bert Foreman of Idaho 
Falls. Made 25 miles today. 

Rudy Rojas and his family were also 
visitors Sunday. He formerly taught in 
Dram and has taught the last 3 years in 
Albany. He is now attending summer school 
at Idaho State College. Pocatello is his 
hometown. 

July 7, 5:12: Left camp. Guess they are 
going to make an endurance contest out 
of this. 5:42: Hit highway 30 going along 
the Snake River. 7:55: Stopped at Massa- 
cre Rock and had breakfast given by the 
Massacre Rock Cafe. Several riders came out 
to meet us and brought us in. 

On August 10, 1862, a band of Shoshone 
Indians ambushed an emigrant wagon train 
and killed nine white men and wounded 
six others. 

9:01: Westward again. Janell and Claudia 
are driving and I'm going to try to sleep. 
10:20: Four-lane highway. 12:10: Entering 
Casin County leaving Powell County. Poor 
wheat crop around here. 1:10: Arrived at 
camp at Rafter River and the wind is really 
blowing. This part of the country is called 
Suitcase Farmers. Ki was on cook shift 
today. 

July 8, 5:58: Sitting here waiting again. 
It’s sure cold, but clear. 6:10: west 
again. 6:16: Crossed Raft River. 6:27: 
Waited 10 minutes for Dave (Gastman) to 
change saddle horses. Doo got two new 
shoes on his hind feet last night. Land is 
rocky along bere and very little sagebrush. 
7:01: Sagebrush is beginning to be higher 
and thicker, but still rocky. Ki is on cook 
shift today. 8: You can see where they 
have cleared part of the ground and broke 
it up and planted grass, but it isn’t doing 
very good. 9:30: Janell has been driving the 
last hour. I can see a few trees ahead. They 
look mighty good. 10:06: Stopped to water. 
10:29: On our way again. 

10:36: A car just went by from Yoncalla 
and yelled to me “I sure enjoy reading your 
reports in the Drain paper.“ Here comes 
two men on horses to meet us. They are 
ahead of the chamber of commerce of 
Rubert. 

11:11: Leaving Cassia County and crossing 
the Snake River and entering the Minadoka 
County. 11:15: Met by the Rupert Saddle 
Club, the biggest group- that has met us 50 
far. 12:06: Pulled into Rupert rodeo 
grounds. The Rangers’ wives served us din- 
ner and the merchants furnished the food. 
In the evening they gave us a show at the 
grounds, It was the largest turnout in 
Idaho. 

July 9, 5:55: Ready to roll. 6:05: Going 
west. 6:14: Crossed the Minidoka Canal, 
Ki and Janell are still in bed. 6:21: Enter- 
ing Rubert, population 3,750. The weather 
has been nice and warm this 

Around here they grow sugar beets, pota- 
toes, beans, peas, corn. Boy, The people 
are sure out taking pictures this morning. 
7:55: Entering Heyburn, population 559. 
8:01: Here comes the Minidoka County 
sheriff's posse to escort us into Burley. 
8:14: Crossing Snake River again. 8:16: 
En Cassia County and also Burley, 
population 5,924. 8:45: Stopped for break - 
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fast. While eating we were introduced to 
Miss Idaho of 1959, Joanne Ashby. The 
breakfast was given by the merchants of 
Burley. 

The Latter Day Saints sang a hymn while 
we were eating. 10:09: Leaving Rubert. 
10:29: Crossing the Snake River from Cassia 
County back into Minidoka County, 10:35: 
Challenge Gerome Corp, Creamery gave each 
‘wagon one dozen ice cream bars. We passed 
them out to children along the road. 11:15: 
Stopped to water, but Doc and Jan drank 
very little. 11:35: Leaving our rest period. 

12:02: We are entering the reclamation 
area that was opened for homesteaders. The 
women all got together at the last minute 
and had potluck dinner for us. I mean they 
really had wonderful food. I would say they 
are about 300 to 400 homesteaders. They 
have developed this ground in the last 3 
years. Wheat makes 100 bushels to the acre 
and other crops are also doing well. This 
land used to be sagebrush, We are on gravel 
road. 1:20: Entering Jerome County leaving 
Minidoka. 1:25: Arrived at camp at the 
M. Palmer farm. Talk about dust after the 
cars and wagons and mules done a little 
stirring up we really had a mess and we still 
haven't got it out of our beds and clothes. 

July 10, 5:57: Waiting on Roy again this 
morning. 6:10: Going west. 7:09: Leaving 
the homestead area, going on highway 25. 
7:37: Crossing Milner Canal. 7:54: Going 
by Greenwood Service Station. 7:59: Cross- 
ing north side of canal. Looks like half of 
the water from the Snake River is 
in the canal about 75 feet wide. 
Pulled off highway 25 on gravel 
Weather clear and warm with no wind. 
9:48: On oll again. 10:13: Stopped to water 
on the Albertson ranch. Doc and Jan drank 
two pails of water each. 10:29: Westward 
again. 11:44: On highway 50. 11:25: Leay- 
ing Jerome County going over Hansen 
which spans a 375-foot canyon with Snake 


mules made out just fine. The bridge is 
held up by 64-inch cable. Entering Twin 
Falls County. 1:06: Arrived at camp at the 
Bruce Luloff farm. 

We went to town and had baths in tubs 
at the Park Hotel. The Daughters of the 
Utah Pioneers are serving us dinner. All 
pools and theaters are free for the whole 
wagon train personnel. We have a beautiful 
campsite, shady and lots of water around us. 
Made 24 miles today. 

July 11, 6:25: They are holding us up a 
half hour this morning because two Indian 
chiefs flew here to give us word the Indians 
would be friendly in Pendleton and we'd 
have safe passage. 7:29: 


chiefs met us at the 12th Avenue. Shoshone 
Carol Chugg rode with me today. She wore 
one of Ki’s dresses and the Indians tried to 
take her from the wagon. 9:15: Here comes 
Carol's husband to pick her up. 9:81; Go- 
ing over the old bridge over Cedar Creek. 
10:16: Stopped to water. Jan and Doc drank 
two buckets of water apiece. It's about 
97°. Ki is in town doing the laundry. 
11:10: Left the oil. 11:47: You can see 
where the Oregon Trail went through the 
fields. 12:37: Back on the oll roads. 1:22: 
Entering Buhl. population, 4,670, We had an 
Indian raid right in town. The lead wagon 
and mine ran away about five blocks, 12:40: 
Arrived at the Buhl labor camp. It’s a real 
pretty place, right across the street there is 
a swimming pool which is free to all of us. 
July 12 (Sunday), LeRoy White an old 
schoolmate of mine came out and looked ms 
up. Took us out to his place for dinner. 
He also took us out to the Snake River Trout 
Co. It is the largest independent hatchery 
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in the world. Trout sells for 90 cents a 
pound. We went to visit the Niagara 
Crystal Falls which were beautiful. We've 
had a large crowd here today. I've given 
away about 1,500 letters and answered 40,000 
questions. 


Appreciation for Our Spanish Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
propriate indeed that Congress should 
recognize the 23d anniversary of the 
original effort of General Franco to erad- 
icate Communist infiltration in Spain 
and check the Communist conspiracy in 
that historic country. 

In our own country, we are irrevoc- 
ably committed to the principles of free 
constitutional government, because we 
feel that under this form of government 
man has achieved a great measure of 
freedom, as well as a larger measure of 
prosperity, than under any other sys- 
tem. It could be said, therefore, that as 
Americans we unalterably favor free, 
representative, democratic institutions. 

Notwithstanding that fact, most of 
us must be deeply impressed with the 
determined fight that General Franco 
and his government have made against 
the organized, world Communist con- 
spiracy that was so intent upon fasten- 
ing its ruthless talons on the Spanish 
people. Theirs was not an easy task. 
It was fraught with bloodshed, sacri- 
fice, and internecine strife characterized 
by brutal and bloodthirsty outrages 
against human decency and by persist- 
ent schemes and plans to impose the 
Communist system upon the entire 
Spanish people. 

This campaign employed every means 
of strategem and trickery, deceit, mis- 
representation, and violence to destroy 
the forces of religion, order, and stabil- 
ity in the Spanish Government and na- 
tion. If it had succeeded, Spain and 
its noble people with their great her- 
itage of faith and devotion to the spir- 
itual values of Western civilization would 
have been forcibly taken into the fold 
of the Communist world movement 
and would have been unceremoniously 
dragged behind the Iron Curtain, so to 
speak. 

This result would have been tragic, not 
only for Spain, but for the world. We 
can, therefore, express our gratitude to 
those who successfully beat off the at- 
tempts of Communists to infiltrate and 
capture Spain. 

We have other reasons for gratitude in 
that since that time the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, although it is not modeled on 
the lines of democracy that we ourselves 
embrace, has loyally stood by our side in 
the great world conflict against commu- 
nism which will determine the destiny of 
free men and decide whether or not man- 
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kind will henceforth live under insti- 
tutions of liberty or in a state of debased 
serfdom. 

Spain is strategically located on the 
European Continent. It has wholeheart- 
edly collaborated with us in establishing 
necessary defenses against Communist 
encroachment and aggression, Our Na- 
tion has, in turn, done much to bolster 
the military and economic strength of 
Spain and thus we not only have a will- 
ing ally, but an ally that is possessed of 
growing power and strength to withstand 
Communist infiltration and attack, and 
to join with the other free nations in 
checking the gigantic scheme to make 
all peoples of the world captive to Marx- 
ist domination. 

I join with other Members of the House 
in congratulating General Franco and 
the Spanish Government upon its suc- 
cessful fight against communism and 
upon its undeviating loyalty and alle- 
giance to the cause of the free world 
which our own great Nation represents. 

I desire to express my compliments 
and appreciation also to my esteemed, 
able, and distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 


- TOYA] for arranging on July 16, the spe- 


cial occasion upon which the Members of 
the House might express their views on 
this subject matter. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (H.J. Res. 115) 
to reserve a site in the District of Columbia 
for the erection of a memorial to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, to provide for a competi- 
tion for the design of such memorial, and to 
provide additional funds for holding the 
competition, 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, we do not 
have to wait for the verdict of history. 
One hundreds years from now, when 
scholars sift all the objective evidence of 
the stirring events that occurred during 
the emergency years from 1932 to 1945, 
they will merely confirm what we now 
know to be true; that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was a national and a world 
leader of enduring fame. 

Being human, he made mistakes, even 
as you and I, but they were the passing 
errors made by a pioneering leader who 
was not afraid to dare and do as he faced 
up to the unknown and inspired the 
American people to rise from the bleak 
pessimism of economic catastrophe, to 
victory in affirmation of their freedom 
No other President faced this double 
threat, one following closely upon the 
other. 

Our Nation emerged from these inner 
and outer challenges to its very existence, 
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stronger in substance and purer in spirit, 
thanks to the indomitable courage and 
resourcefulness of one man: Fr 

D. Roosevelt. 

The reckless greed of the twenties had 
plunged the Nation into a paralyzing de- 
pression that spread fear throughout the 
land, as the confident young Governor of 
New York began his campaign for the 
Presidency. His smile, his encouraging 
tone of voice, his proposals for dynamic 
action, radiated his complete faith in 
the ability of a free people to lift them- 
selves from the morass of economic stale- 
mate and to develop new instrumentali- 
ties for progress. 

Here was a leader in the best American 
tradition, directing us toward the new 
horizons waiting for discovery, and say- 
ing: “Come. Let us go forward. There 
is nothing we cannot accomplish if we 
blend our individual creativeness with 
group cooperation.” 

It seemed as if the spirit of history it- 
self had ordained these testing periods 
for this democracy-in-a-republic, to 
determine if we were merely coasting on 
the accomplishments of the past, or if 
we could live up to the values and the 
responsibilities of freedom in order to 
cope with the new challenges of our 
times. 

Franklin Roosevelt understood the real 
danger, and the people responded to his 
call for trail-breaking action. The fault 
was within ourselves. Could we learn 
to make freedom work in all fields, and 
for other peoples as well as for ourselves? 

With the rare foresight, and courage, 
and the willingness to try new ways and 
means, that characterizes genuine lead- . 
ership, F.D.R. brought us through the 
struggling years from massive unemploy- 
ment and the depths of economic de- 
spair to the summit of economic and 
military victory. Without him, where 
might our Nation be today? Locked in 
the sterile status quo of entrenched priv- 
ilege that forever exploits the people, or 
a captive nation that declined because 
it had neither the spirit nor the intelli- 
gence to work and fight for the expan- 
sion of freedom? 

We remember the minority that oP- 
posed the economic and social reforms 
of President Roosevelt and those wh? 
cravenly rationalized that we can do 
business with Hitler. 

But Roosevelt knew that freedom is 
life itself. It cannot breathe and grow 
if it is gripped by the dead hand of 
yesterday, held tight by the rigor mortis 
of defunct procedures and policies. 

Without vision, a nation perisheth- 

Roosevelt had that vision in abun- 
dance, and the practical genius of ex- 
perimenting so that we could make free- 
dom realize in fact, more and more of 
its great and inexhaustible potentialities- 

Fourteen years after his death in the 
service of our country, and in the service 
of freedom for humanity, we are hono: 
by this opportunity to build a beaut: 
memorial that will perpetuate his gallant 
spirit, his achievements, and his confi- 
dence in mankind. 

Thanks to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
we face the future unafraid. 


Distress Resulting from Stoppage of 
Steel Production Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we tend to forget, when we read 
the graphic headlines, that there is in- 
dividual distress in the big, nationwide 
Strikes. This is beginning to show up 
already in the stoppage in steel opera- 
tions. It is not widespread, but there 
Are people who are looking forward to 
an immediate future of uncertainty. 
„Helen Dudar, of the New York Post, 
luustrated this graphically in a story, 
Printed on Tuesday, of what one indi- 
Vidual family involved in the steel strike 
is doing to tighten its belt. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
very fine story be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

From the New York Post, July 28, 1959] 
Steet. Staixe Is BEGINNING To PINCH THEIR 
SavIncs 


{By Helen Dudar) 


one TOWN, Pa., July 27—The second week 
the steel strike has been a week of de- 
ĉislon for Frank and Harriet Deurinko. 
They decided not to make their mortgage 
Payment for the month of August and they 
8 in Frank's casual report, our first drag 
he savings.“ 
N are a proud couple, accustomed to 
inting to house six growing children and 
0 5 to sound either self-pitying or im- 
ds Wed in the pleasures of economic martyr- 
burt They would like to have more money, 
ur they get along on what they have with- 
Erievous complaint. 
DON'T WANT RELIEF 
eens could have made a payment,” said 
our fr kinko. “but why should we use up 
reli ood money? We might have to go on 
Th and I wouldn't want to do that.” 
With first dent on the savings was a 650 
1 “I could have used that,” she 
1 tiy,“ , 
Poon 8 to buy & dresser for the girls 
ieee the Dzurinkos were interviewed by 
th st last week, they reported that thanks 
ing th near-record outpouring of steel dur- 
thie + € first half of the year they had been 
Th 8 save several hundred dollars. 
thes forced savings program was adopted, 
Strike lan, aa anticipation of a long period of 
tt zue Dzurinkos would be more solvent now 
the Oe Hills mills—unlike most of 
tonwia er steel plants involved in the nae 
Unabie © strike—had not found that it was 
to pay the 2-weeks’ wages earned for 


— 
se 
lack Api 5 the start of the strike, for 


“ry CAN'T MAKE OUT PAYROLL 
tao, ee collar workers are on strike, 
“Sinko explained, adding angrily, 
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“The company's got 250 supervisory people 
living in that plant—eating and sleeping 
there—and they claim that 250 educated, 
responsible management people can’t make 
out u payroll.” 

At work, Dzurinko handles stock inven- 
tory in a unit that operates between two 
processes of steelmaking; he hasn't had a 
chance to miss it. 

As captain of what his 7-year-old calls the 
“pickle line.“ (Dzurinko used to work in a 
steel-pickling process, and Francine sees a 
mysterious connection) he has been too 
busy these past 2 weeks tending to gate- 
policing assignments to relax. 

“He hasn't even gotten to do things he 
was planning to do around the house dur- 
ing the strike," Harriet said. 

MANY KIDS VACATION 


The older children have felt the impact 
of the strike chiefly on their playtime ac- 
tivities. Many of their friends, children of 
steelworkers In this lower Bucks County in- 
dustrial area, have gone with their families 
to “vacation” without expense at homes of 
relatives for the period of the strike. 

The Dzurinkos have no such cushion to 
fall back on. Dzurinko’s father is a retired 
steelworker and his three brothers are all 
steelworkers, idled by the strike back in his 
hometown of Monessen, Pa. 

The major immediate financial problem 
will be the $14-a-month utility bill (unlike 
the local tradesmen, the utility company 
doesn't extend credit) and school clothes 
for the four older children, 

“Marlene’s got $13 saved up from baby 
sitting.” Mrs. Dzurinko said, so she should 
be able to get something for school, but she's 
afraid itil look funny buying clothes while 
the strike is on.“ 

“Well, won't it, Mommy?“ demanded 1i- 
year-old Marlene, oldest of the six. 

“Spend it before I have to,“ her mother 
advised. 

Dzurinko interrupted, jokingly, “Well, I 
don't know. We may have to pool our 
money.“ 

“I gave Frank $3 to buy us food for din- 
ner the other night and told him he couldn't 
spend any more and he came back with 
steak,” his wife reported proudly. 

“ ‘Steelworkers’ prices.“ Dzurinko ex- 
plained, I got steak at the local market for 
95 cents a pound.” 

It is a family of controlled appetites, Two 
pounds of steak fed all of them; the re- 
maining $1.10 bought the rest of the meal. 

“We get awfully tired of hamburger,” said 
Harriet, “and of eggs and potatoes for din- 
ner.“ 

But there's a bright side to everything. 

“T'U tell you one thing about this strike,” 
she added. “The children never would eat 
potatoes before, but they're learning.” 


Veterans Should Back Teague Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., carried 


an editorial on July 29, 1959, concerning 
the veterans’ non-service- connected 
pension bill recently passed by the House 
of Representatives. 

The editor of the Star has made a 
very able analysis of the provisions of 
the bill and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: b 
From the Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star, July 29, 

1959 


VETERANS SHOULD Back TEAGUE BILL 

One veterans’ organization (World War I 
Veterans) has been seeking an across-the- 
board pension of $100 a month for men and 
women who served at least 90 days in the 
First World War. 

This pension would be received by all, re- 
gardless of need. 

The organization has bombarded Members 
of Congress with mail in support of the 
monthly pension plan, with no income 
limitations for its recipients. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has wisely and eously kept this pro- 
posed bill from getting on the floor for a vote. 
If it advanced that far, chances are—politics 
dictating the course—that it would be ap- 
proved. 

A much wiser, fairer, and more sensible 
bill is H.R. 7650, the Teague bill, which 
establishes a level of need for all pensioned 
veterans and their dependents. It would 
pay pensions on a graduated scale, increasing 
them as outside income declines. 

Under present law disabled veterans are 
subject to an “all or nothing” pension plan, 
They receive the full pension if their in- 
come from outside sources does not exceed 
$1,400 a year. But if they have only 1 cent 
of income over $1,400 they receive nothing. 

Under the Teague bill, all income limits 
will be raised. The veteran with the greatest 
need will get the greatest help. Veterans 
with dependents will get the greater help. 
Veterans with dependents will get increased 
pensions. The bill will bring onto the rolls 
additional pensioners now barred by lower 
income limits. 

This is a bill that veterans of all wars 
should welcome and urge their Senators to 
support. No one now on the rolls would go 
off, and a majority would get more money, 
Pensioners could choose the old or new scale, 
whichever was higher. 

Where present pension law has only two 
rates, $66.15 or $78.75 per month, and two 
income limits, $1,400 for single persons and 
$2,700 for those with dependents, the Teague 
bill will have three pay intervals giving: 

1. More money where the need is greatest. 

2. Less for new pensioners where the need 
is least. 

3. Pensions to many now barred because 
their income exceeds $1,400 or $2,700. 

Few veterans and their familles seem to 
realize that the Teague bill will increase 
pensions for 80 percent of all single veterans 
on the rolls, for 62 percent of all married 
veterans and for 70 percent of all widows and 
orphans now drawing pensions. 

Seventy percent of all pensioners will get 
more money and the remaining 30 percent 
will be protected from a decrease by the 
“grandfather clause,” allowing them to 
elect the old or new scale, 

No pensioner would receive less than he 
is now receiving. 

In considering the Teague bill, veterans 
should be careful to make a distinction be- 
tween compensation and pension. 
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Compensation is given for disability incur- 
red or aggravated during wartime service. 
Pension is given for disability which occurs 
after the veteran’s discharge from service. 
And it is intended for those veterans and 
families who are in real need. 

The request that World War I veterans get 
a fiat $100 a month, regardless of need, is 
indefensible. Why should a veteran who is 
well off financially and who does not have 
a service-connected disability receive a 
monthly grant from the Government? 

If we start that kind of pensioning, there 
will be no stopping place. 

Orn E. Txadvx, of Texas, chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
author of H.R. 7650, is 2 man who has the 
veteran at heart. He is one of the most- 
decorated combat infantry officers in our 
country today and was wounded several 
times in service. Veterans“ affairs are in 
good hands with Congressman TEAGUE, 

We consider H.R. 7650 a real break for vet- 
erans of all wars and their families who de- 
serve pensions because of need. It is far 
more acceptable than the flat pension pro- 
posal for the veterans of one war. 

The House has passed this bill and it is 
now in the hands of the Senate Finance 


Committee. It deserves the support of vet- 
erans and their families, not their con- 
demnation. 


Award to and Dedication of Atlantic 
Research Corp. Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on July 18, 1959, Rear Adm, Paul D. 
Stroop, Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, De- 
partment of the Navy, awarded to the 
Atlantic Research Corp. of Alexandria, 
Va., a certificate of commendation for 
the outstanding service this northern 
Virginia corporation has performed, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this certificate of commendation and the 
address made by Dr. Arch C. Scurlock, 
president, at the opening of the labora- 
tory of this corporation. 

There being no objection, the certifi- 
cate of commendation and address were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BuREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
July 18, 1959. 

Certificate of commendation awarded to 
Atlantic Research Corp. for outstanding serv- 
ice to the Bureau of Ordnance, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, in advancing significant- 
ly the state of the art of solid propellant 
rocketry. In the course of 10 years of 
solid propellant and rocket research and 
development under sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Atlantic Research 


Corp, has made a series of marked con- 


tributions including the development and 
application of Arcite plastisol propellants; 
the development of high-performance, end- 
burning rocket motors; the effective utiliza- 
tion of aluminum as a high-performance 
propellant ingredient; the development of 
plastisol double-base propellants; and the 
establishment of a technique for rigorous 
theoretical calculation of propellant perfor- 
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mance. These achievements are regarded as 
significant contributions to the accomplish- 
ment of the overall mission of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. It is in recognition of this 
outstanding service that this award is pre- 
sented. 
PAUL B. STROOP, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, Chiej, 
Bureau of Ordnance. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Dr, ARCH C. ScURLOCK, 
PRESIDENT, ATLANTIC RESEARCH CORP., AT 
DEDICATION CEREMONY, JULY 18, 1959 


Fellow employees and friends of Atlantic 
Research. This is to me certainly a great 
and heart-warming day. And I am sure it 
is also to many, many others of you with 
whom I have worked shoulder to shoulder 
to build this fine organization and to con- 
duct successfully our many technical pro- 
grams during the last 1044 years. 

From very meager beginnings and an ini- 
tial staff of exactly two souls, Atlantic Re- 
search has grown in 10 years to become, I 
believe, the largest Independent research and 
development organization in the area of 
Metropolitan Washington. Our staff pres- 
ently totals over 600, and our annual payroll 
now exceeds $2'% million. Rapid growth 
has always been the rule with us, rather than 
the exception, and our organization is pres- 
ently operating at an annual expenditure 
rate of approximately $8 million—a seventy 
percent increase over last year at this same 
time. Of this $8 million, production ac- 
counts for about 25 percent and research 
and development for the remainder. 

Our company is presently conducting sub- 
stantial research and development efforts for 
every branch of the military service. Work 
is also progressing for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and a number of other 
sponsors. 

Sixteen different rockets are now either in 
production or under development by At- 
lantic Research, and our rockets are finding 
wide use in a variety of military and space 
applications. The most recent Atlantic Re- 
search rocket to move from development to 
production is the Arcas, a technologically 
advanced high-altitude sounding rocket de- 
veloped under Office of Naval Research spon- 
sorship to carry a 12-pound payload to 
200,000 feet. On June 23 at White Sands, the 
Arcas, carrying a 12-pound payload achieved 
an altitude of 245,000 feet. Production of 
Arcas by yearend is scheduled to reach 100 
per month. 

Atlantic Research is aceustomed to growth, 
but so also is this area here in which we 
live. And this great metropolitan area of 
Washington is as certain to continue its 
rapid growth as any place on the globe. 
With this growth, an even greater expan- 
sion of scientific, educational, and cultural 
activities will surely take place. World cap- 
itals throughout history have always grown 
to be great centers of learning and culture— 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London. Thus also has 
grown the once-raw Capital City of Wash- 
ington with its original swamps and pas- 
tures, And it will grow still larger in the 
future. 

For many reasons, perhaps foremost being 
that Washington is the seat of our Federal 
Government and headquarters for the many 
Federal agencies concerned with direction of 
Government-sponsored research and devel- 
opment efforts, the Washington area is very 
well suited as a location for R. & D. organi- 
gations like Atlantic Research. I predict 
that many such new ofganizations will 
spring up here during the next 10 years; and 
that most of those now here, including At- 
lantic Research, will continue to enjoy rapid 
growth and prosperity. 

If this area possesses any single major 
weakness as a research and development 
center, it could probably be said to be its 
inadequate facilities for technical training 
at the graduate level. Importing scientists 
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and engineers from afar, of course, presents 
more problems for an organization like At- 
lantic Research than would getting produc- 
tion of such people right out of the plant 
backdoor. An M.LT., a California Tech, or a 
Harvard in this area would certainly be a 
giant step forward. 

Re g the cold war and its implica- 
tions to Atlantic Research; although it looks 
lke an end to this Nation's competitive 
struggle with Russia is nowhere in sight, it 
does appear likely (at least to this party) 
with both countries coming nearer to pos- 
sessing the capability for almost total push- 
button annihilation of the other, that the 
competition is likely to shift, to some ex- 
tent, to more peaceful pursuits. The con- 
quest of space offers profitable competitive 
opportunities which are now beginning to be 
exploited by both countries. This is an area 
where Atlantic Research has much to con- 
tribute. There are almost unlimited addi- 
tional scientific and technological areas 
which, while perhaps not quite so glamorous 
to the general public as space-oriented pro- 
grams, also offer challenging opportunities 
for technological advance and for competi- 
tion on an international scale. Such other 
areas include the medical and biological 
sciences, particle physics, computer tech- 
nology, exploration of the earth’s core, and 
direct conversion of nuclear to electrical 
energy to mention only a few. 

We are presently in an era of breathtaking 
technological advance, the end of which is 
not now in sight, but which is likely to lead 
within a few years to almost unbelievable 
achievements in every branch of science. 
Atlantic Research stands ready to partici- 
pate and to be a leader in the continuation 
of this great technological revolution. Now 
on behalf of Atlantic Research I wish to 
thank the Bureau of Ordnance and Admiral 
Stroop for the fine recognition they have 
accorded us on this day. It is with great 
pride that I accept from the Bureau of Ord- 
nance this citation for a job well done, I 
myself look upon the technical achievements 
cited not only as giving credit to our capable 
staff, but bringing equal recognition to the 
dedicated and competent civilian and mili- 
tary personnel of the Bureau of Ordnance 
with whom we have worked for so many 
years, and without whose constant assist- 
ance, cooperation, and encouragement these 
happy achievements would probably never 
have seen the light of day. In technical 
competence certainly the Bureau of Ord- 
nance is second to none. I wish also now on 
the occasion of the dedication of this hand- 
some new building to salute the fine mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Research staff to whom 
most of the credit must really go for our 
present successes. It is the product of your 
brain and your muscle that has done it. I 
hope that all of you good people of Atlantic 
Research, Just as I do, take great pride in the 
contribution we have made working together 
to build this young organization into the 
substantial enterprise and national asset 
that it is today. 

We must recognize as members of this 
organization, on the other hand, the in- 
creased responsibility we now have to man- 
kind and to our great Nation as a not insig- 
nificant contributor to world 8 

0 
must bend every effort to remain as efficient 
and as productive in the future as we have 
been in the past. We must continue to 
maintain our high standards of technical 
competence and our shirt-sleeve approach to 
problems. We must continue to welcome 
hard work. 

It is appropriate also at this time to give 
thanks to our many good sponsors and cus- 
tomers for their continued support over the 
years. It is hoped that this new building 
will further help us to become more efficient 
and continue to give a dollar and a half of 
results for a dollar, 
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Eisenhower's Cabinet a Magnet to 
Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 23, 1959, 
issue of the Saginaw News regarding the 
nomination of Frederick H. Mueller to 
be Secretary of Commerce. I know the 
Nomination of this outstanding Michi- 
gan man will be supported by all those 
People devoted to the cause of good gov- 
ernment: 

EISENHOWER’S CABINET A MAGNET TO 
MICHIGAN ee 

Michi; Republicans are faring mu 
better wed the appointive route than at the 
Popular polls, and the plums they harvest 
Yate among the Nation's choicest. Latest 
proof is the nomination by President Eisen- 
hower of Frederick H. Mueller of Grand 
Rapids to be Secretary of Commerce, 

The furniture executive, who has been 
Acting Secretary in the Commerce Depart- 
Ment since 1955, is the fourth Michigan man 
to be named by Mr. Eisenhower to a Cabinet 
Post, Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
Merfield still is in the Cabinet, Charles E. 


his first Secretary of the Treasury. Other 
top spots held by Michigan men in the 
Elsenhower team have gone to Army Secre- 
tary Wilber M. Brucker, and to Frank G. 
Millard, Army legal counsel. 

There haye been numerous other men 
from Michigan serving this administration, 
Some with political backgrounds, but most 
Simply identified as active Republican lay- 
men, Mr. Mueller served for 13 years on the 
State board of agriculture, governing body 
of Michigan State University. While he lost 
this elective post in the 1957 Democratic 
Sweep, it had been for him more an assign- 
Ment in public service which had no con- 
hection with his 1955 arrival at the Com- 
Merce ent. In fact, only Mr. Sum- 
Merfield reached his Cabinet rank by way 
Of active politics. 

The Grand Rapids industrialist counts 
himself a conservative in philosophy. He is 
Willing to go further In defining that phi- 
losophy as “a viewpoint you reach by experi- 
ence rather than by theory.” Secretaries 
Wilson and Humphrey embraced similar phi- 
losophies, and for similar reasons—they 
learned their businesses in commerce be- 
fore entering the service of their Govern- 
Ment. 

Since Mr. Mueller has held full respon- 
Sibilities of the Department as Under Secre- 
tary since last fall, he appears well fitted to 
slip into the top roll without hitch in the 
Complex operation of this 4,500-staff Depart- 
Ment. His nomination last October was ap- 
Proved quickly and without debate, and 

nator Macxvson, Democratic Chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, already has indi- 
dated that Mr. Mueller undoubtedly will be 
confirmed as quickly for the full Secretary’s 

tion, The Senate, especially Democratic 

nators, removed from the scene the con- 

Lewis L. Strauss and are more than 

Content with that victory over the adminis- 
tration, 
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a Unlike Mr. Strauss, Mueller has been a 


popular official who knows how to get along 
with Congressmen, inspires effort and good- 
will within his staff and wastes no time with 
red tape or reaching decisions. He finds the 
challenges of Government stimulating and 
says he actually thrives on them, This 18 
in sharp contrast also to the reactions and 
experiences of many good men who have left 
private business, life in response to a call 
for their talents from Government. Some 
in the Elsenhower administration felt so 
frustrated at red tape and so unable to 
sublimate executive authority to the neces- 
sities of legislative consultation and compro- 
mise that their experiences in Washington 
were nothing less than miserable. Some left 
quickly and unheralded, 

Mr. Mueller was both a business and civic 
leader back in Grand Rapids, where he en- 
joyed wide associations and led joint under- 
takings in both. For him, busines life is 
stimulating but Government is even more 
50. 
If temperament and attitude are impor- 
tant adjuncts of experience, we judge that 
Frederick Mueller is going to bring greater 
administrative success to the Commerce De- 
partment in his role of middleman between 
U.S. business and the Government than has 
been seen during those first 6% years of the 
Elsenhower administration. 

Removal of the tensions and unpleasant- 


nesses that have prevailed during one of the 


most historic contentions between Congress 
and the White House should do much for 

ent morale. Mr. Mueller strikes us 
as the kind of man who can harmonize dif- 
ferences if anyone can. As Michiganians, 
we all can take pride in his nomination. 


Operation of Radio and Television Sta- 
tions in the United States and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BUSH, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an editorial which 
appeared on July 29, 1959, in the Wall 
Street Journal, entitled, “The Guide That 
Can't,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 29, 
1959 
THe Guipe THAT CAN'T 

“We reject the notion that that govern- 
ment governs best which governs least.” 

A forthright statement, at any rate. The 
repudiators of Jefferson are seven prominent 
economists, including J. K, Galbraith and 
Gerhard Colm, who came out with a report 
the other day on what should be done to 
fix up this rickety old country. 

For, as the group sees it, the United States 
today “is a rudderless ship drifting on what 
is at the moment a rising tide of economic 
activity. Without a firm policy we will 
descend again into the trough of economic 
stagnation and retrogression. * * * The Fed- 
eral Government is our only instrument for 
guiding the economic destiny of the coun- 
try.” 

‘The panel offers specifics as well. Among 
others, proposed price and wage increases 
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would be subject to com Federal 
“fact finding”; the Government could say 
no and make it stick. “Expansion of invest- 
ment in the public sector,” that is, lots more 
Federal spending. Studies designed to get 
away from tight“ money and high interest 
rate policies. And other Government action 
to try to make the economy grow 4 to 5 per- 
cent every year. 

This is a program for Government guid- 
ance all right—and with a vengeance. So 
it is perhaps pertinent to ask just how good 
a guide any government is. 

In this country we haye by now had con- 
siderable experience with it. We had the 
benefit of Washington's guidance (and 
spending) throughout the thirties, only it 
didn’t quite guide us out of the depression. 
We have had guidance in the form of vast 
public investment and cheap money, and the 
result of that was inflation. To counteract 
inflation we have these repeated proposals, 
like the present one, for some form of price- 
Wage control even though experience sug- 
gests it is impossible to control inflation 
merely by trying to control some of its 
symptoms. 

A spectacular current example of Govern- 
ment guidance is the farm program. No seg- 
gent of the economy has been more wrapped 
up with Washington, and nowhere has the 
defiance of all reason been more bizarre. 

Other countries’ experience is also instruc- 
tive. Britain in the postwar Socialist era 
suffocated under official rules, regulations 
and bureaucracy; recovery began when the 
socialists left power. West Germany’s 
miraculous recovery started when the peo- 
ple were permitted to junk their inflated 
currency and wartime and occupation eco- 
nomic controls. Russia’s economy, one of 
the most guided“ (regimented), is also the 
most unbalanced among industrial nations. 

Surely not all of this can be coincidental. 
Why does government, time after time and 
place after place, prove such a poor guide? 

When people work without this guidance 
they certainly can make mistakes, but the 
mistakes affect themselves and relatively few 
others. Set up a ministry of the economy, 
however, with a bureau of steel, a Cepart- 
ment of automobiles, a national refrigera- 
tor agency and so on and on, and the mis- 
takes will be colossal, for they will affect all 
those in an industry and all those in any 
way related. 

Moreover, the mistakes will be inevitable. 
Government officials cannot run an economy 
well. It's not so much that they often lack 
experience as that they must interfere with 
and disrupt the marketplace; to do so is 
their excuse for existence. They substitute 
their judgment for the collective judgment 
of millions of individuals, and it just is no 
substitute. 

Many of the bureaucrats’ Judgments will 
not eyen be economic at all but political 
because they are political creatures subject 
to political pressures. For that and other 
reasons, a government-guided economy is 
bound to be an inflationary economy, In- 
filation’s appeal to politicians is notorious, 
and quite understandable since they can 
almost never raise enough taxes to do all 
the “public” investment and whatnot they 
want, 

Economists who clamor for government 
guidance are echoing Lord Keynes’ mis- 
placed faith in officialdom; they naively as- 
sume that bureaucrats, once an economy Is 
delivered into their hands, immediately be- 
come saints and repositories of total wis- 


And this is also worse than 
naivete. It is not only saying they know 
better than Jefferson, although that is say- 
ing a good deal. It is saying they know so 
much they can reject the guidance of his- 
tory itself. 
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Nixon-Khrushchev Debate—Getting Down 
to Brass Tacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 


NiIxoN-KHRUSHCHEY DEBATE—GETTING Down 
To Brass Tacks 


There was good reason for Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’s jaw to drop open in astonish- 
ment when he engaged Vice President NIXON 
in verbal debate. In Mr. Nrxon, for the first 
time, Mr. Khrushchev was faced with a man 
who not only got down to brass tacks—but 
seemed perfectly willing and able to get 
down to brass knuckles if necessary. 

Other free world visitors to Moscow have 
failed to make a dent in the crusty shell of 
the Red dictator. Their subtleties, their 
diplomatic finesse and their attempts to 
avoid rocking the boat played Khrushehev's 
hands. 


Mr. Khrushchey delights in blackjacking 
his visitors with insults—all the while smil- 
ing. As a consequence they have—barring 
Mr. Nrxon—been off balance, intimidated at 
the start. Mr. Nixon realized from the first 
that he was up against a tough, bullylike 
world figure who mistakes finesse for soft- 
ness, niceties for cravenness. So Mr. NIXON 
smiled and poked his finger in the Khru- 
shchey chest to stress a point. He ham- 
mered at him with facts, and the facts found 
their marks. 

Blow by blow was demanded in the 
Khrushchey-Nixon meeting. And that is 
what has happened. The two protagonists 
have not been swayed from their beliefs. 
But they understand each other. And it Is 
highly probable that at last Mr. Khru- 
shchey is realizing that Mr. Nrxon is the am- 
plier of American unity and resolution. 
Certainly the Russian dictator must know 
now that Mr. Nrxon represents American 
public opinion and American determination 
to hold fast, regardless of political belief. 
The American people and their Government 
are not separate entities. 

Mr. Nrxon is very much on balance in his 
fencing with Mr. Khrushchev. He has a 
strong case, and he has stated it well. He 
has put the record straight for the Russians. 
Nothing he has said has supplied the Krem- 
lin with propaganda weapons. The same 
cannot be said for other naive Kremlin vis- 
itors. 

The story of Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover 
and the Russian atomic ice-breaker demon- 
strates Mr. NIxon’s firmness. The admiral, 
an outstanding authority on atomic sub- 
marines, at first was denied access to the 
Russian vessel. Mr. Nrxon told him to stand 
fast, reminding his Russian hosts that Frol 
Kozlov had been permitted to inspect freely 
in the United States: The admiral stood 
fast, just as we are standing fast at Geneva, 
Berlin, Quemoy, and every other site of Red 
intimidation, 

Mr. Nixon caused the Red leadership to 
reassess its distorted and warped picture of 
America, 

The Vice President has told Khrushchev 
the things our people have yearned to tell 
him for years. 
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Fleet of Mercy Ships To Help World’s 
Sick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement prepared by the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
with two editorials referred to in his 
statement. > 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

FLEET or Mercy Sms To Hetp Wor.p's 

Sick 

Earlier this year I was happy to have an 
opportunity to add my name to a bill known 
as the Food for Peace Act, introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sgota, Senator HUMPHREY. Its objective is to 
help bulld essential world conditions of peace 
through use of our agricultural commod- 
ities for the relief of human hunger. This 
presented, to my mind, a really effective 
means of promoting our foreign policy objec- 
tives. And now to broaden this whole con- 
cept has come a most imaginative proposal 
as a sort of followup to the food for peace 
idea. I refer to the proposal of Comdr. 
Frank Manson, of the U.S. Navy, to send 
mercy ships—grain ships, hospital ships, edu- 
cation ships—as a great white fleet designed 
to make the benefits of the free-enterprise 
system available to the entire human race. 

Obviously, we have no illusions that such 
a fleet will bring peace to the world in one 
sweeping movement but again, it is another 


step in our progress toward peace—a bit at 


a time. As Commander Manson says: 
“American leadership can prevent the peo- 
ple of the world from losing hope.” 

Isubmit that this proposal will have great 
dramatic impact and will, I believe, capture 
the imagination of every American. As evi- 
dence of how this thought has already caught 
hold, Senator HUMPHREY has introduced leg- 
islation in this body to provide two such 
white fleets. 

We are presented here with an unique and 
challenging opportunity which will hold 
much good for America and for the entire 
world. I attach hereto editorials from the 
July 25 Daily Home News, of New Bruns- 
wick, and the July 29 issue of the Asbury 
Park Press. 


From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News, July 25, 1959] 
FLEET or Mercy SHIPS To HELP WorLD’sS Sick 

With so much talk of war and destruction, 
it is refreshing to read of the historymaking 
food-for-peace program before Congress and 
described in today's Allen-Scott report, and 
the plan of youthful Comdr. Frank Manson 
of the U.S. Navy to send mercy ships around 
the world as revealed in this week's Life 
magazine. 

We will let Robert Allen and Paul Scott 
describe for you how U.S. food surpluses 
could be used in undeveloped countries and 
explain Manson's idea which grew out of 
the things he witnessed, as did thousands of 
other American servicemen, at the close of 
World War II. 

“I saw diseased, destitute, and poverty- 
stricken people living on the rimland of Asia, 
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Europe, and Africa * * some actually dy- 
ing on the streets of starvation and disease,” 
he said. For 10 years these sights were re- 
lived in Manson's mind until on a Decem- 
ber afternoon in 1957 the plan evolyed as he 
was thumbing through a photographic file 
in his Pentagon office. This includes pic- 
tures of auxiliary and hospital ships. 

Why not, he mused, have an entire fleet 
of mercy ships—grain ships, hospital ships, 
education ships, power ships—a fleet de- 
signed to make the benefits of the free enter- 
prise system available to the entire human 
race. It was one of those large and simple 
ideas which, once formulated, surprises you 
that it wasn't thought of sooner. 

Manson, who is now on duty with U.S. 
Navy headquarters in London, has no illu- 
sions that a fleet of mercy ships will bring 
peace to the world in one sweeping move- 
ment. But he is convinced his plan will 
bring people closer to people and therein 
lies a road to peace. 
[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, July 29, 

1959] 
A New WHITE FLEET 

Fifty-two years have have passed since 
that day in 1907 when President Theodore 
Roosevelt sent 16 U.S. battleships on a tour 
around the world. Many shore residents 
will recall the day of the ships’ return when, 
gleaming white and flag-bedecked, they 
steamed past Asbury Park and headed for 
New York harbor. The impressive armada 
became known throughout the world as the 
Great White Fleet. 

Five decades later a naval officer, Comdr. 
Frank Manson, seeks to re-create this fleet 
and use it, in a different way, to impress 
the world. This time we would not seek to 
awe the world with our display of might 
but rather demonstrate our love of peace 
and our spirit of good will toward other na- 
tions, We would take this fleet from moth- 
balls and commission it as an angel of 
mercy. Instead of armament it would carry 

food and medicine and it would visit any 
port of call which asked for its services, It 
would show the world that our New white 
Fleet is just as powerful as its prototype of 
1907 and that good will can win as many 
battles as force. * 

There can be no doubt ot the preeminence 
of the United States in the fields of manu- 
facturing, engineering, science, medicine, 
agriculture and a dozen others. But in the 
realm of propaganda we haye lagged. We 
have talked at length of our good will to- 
ward less fortunate nations and we have 
backed our words with millions of dollars. 
Yet, somehow, we have failed to win tbe 
friendship that should be ours and, in the 
propaganda war, Russia, which has- never 
given away anything without first attaching 
a good strong string, seems to have excell 
us. Truly, our failure has been com- 
pounded not of a lack of generosity or 
friendliness, but, rather, of shortcomings in 
our methods of bestowing our assistance. 

The new White Fleet, in our opinion, 
would do more to spread the peaceful inten- 
tions of the United States than any other 
single thing we can do. It would be * 
dramatic demonstration that the Uni 
States accepts its responsibility to its neigh 
bors and assumes an obligation to aid those 
less fortunate than ourselves. It would be 
an unforgettable example of the U.S. cre 
that those in trouble are to be succored, not 
exploited and enslaved. 

Commander Manson’s dream has received 
congressional support. A bipartisan grouP 
composed of Senators AIKEN, of Vermont 
and HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and Repre- 
sentatives Bares, of Massachusetts, and Er- 
MONDSON, of Oklahoma, is sponsoring a res0- 
lution urging President Eisenhower to put 
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the new White Fleet in operation. Few 
Projects are capable of firing one’s imagina- 
tion as this one. It is an undertaking com- 
bining humanitarianism with practicality 
and offering a generous dividend in good will, 

w proposals are more deserving of support. 
We commend it to our readers and urge 
them to write Senators Case and WILLIAMS 
And Congressman AUCHINCLOSS soliciting 
their endorsement. 


Responsibility of the Flight Engineer 
for Passenger Safety in Commercial 
Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr, Speaker, the Flight 
Engineers’ International Association are 
every effort to increase the pas- 
er safety in commercial flying. Con- 
€rable responsibility rests with the 
fight engineer as he is responsible for 
an ground repair that must be done to 
Aigner craft at each landing while on a 
th ht plan or schedule. Not only must 
tine flight engineer, under FFA regula- 
ns, identify the various mechanical 
en that must be made on the 
it ound other than the routine ones, but 
— — basically his responsibility ascer- 
Whether these repairs have been 
in before the aircraft is again taken 
to flight, 
mis an example of the effort of the 
ton Engineers’ International Associa- 
8 to improve the skill of the 
. — bers of their profession, I want to 
ation © an address made by the associ- 
a n president, George R. Petty, Jr., at 


Mgton ar on jet safety held in Wash- 
Meche on July 29, 1959. The recent 


fesul eneas difficulties developing as a 
of the increased number of jet- 
has ¢ ed craft on commercial airlines 
flight the responsibility of the 
h engineer and his effort to better 
* arge that responsibility: 
the 3 had many glowing reports In 
Won, Barer and trade publications about the 
Plane Ul public acceptance of the jet air- 
We 8 commercial use. 
ing te Where each jet flight has a wait- 
to 90 or Where the load factors have boomed 
called more percent—this even in the so- 
4 Of seasons. 

would Bae, we cannot help wondering what 
that. happened had the public under- 
call it, w. the jet era, as the airlines like to 
Plete fe one man away from being a com- 

at Sco—financially and safetywise. 
been rice have happened had there 
What w umerable delays and cancellations, 
tonum ould haye happened had there been 
Chin — age stories similar to the 
Wid a few Weeks ae took place at Idle- 
not fades Dory of the Comet failures has 
ang eee completely from the public mind 
very eg incidents with our own jets could 

2 have brought it back. 

fo Why we say the jet era stood one 


a 
tain y fiasco. man we main- 
Jet cae fight engineer. Ever since the 

Compe eal Introduced this man has had 


te through his skill and back- 
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ground for poor or Inadequate maintenance, 
design faults in some components and sys- 
tems of the airplane and, on some airlines, 
an utterly miserable training program. Let 
me list a few examples: 

Before Pan American took delivery on its 
first 707 a test flight was flown from Boeing 
Field in Seattle to Mexico City with a Pan 
American filght engineer aboard, as well as 
several Boeing flight engineers. The purpose 
of this flight was to discover how to keep an 
accurate record of fuel consumed in long- 
range Operation. It was found by the Pan 
American flight engineer that the fuel gages 
at his station were completely unreliable for 
such a purpose and that only by minute-to- 
minute calculation of fuel consumed could 
the flight engineer insure a reliable figure for 
fuel remaining when the plane reached its 
destination. In making these calculations, 
he had to utilize the miniaturized fuel flow- 
meters on the pilot's instrument panel, mak- 
ing accurate reading difficult, if not impos- 
sible, from the engineer’s station. Flight 
engineers have been performing this func- 
tion for close to 30 years in airline opera- 
tion and as a result of this flight they found 
it even more necessary and critical on jets. 

Shortly after taking delivery of the 707, 
Pan American experienced several failures of 
the engine accessory drive gear box. In one 
instance, the aircraft landed in the Azores 
with a full load of passengers and mainte- 
nance was not prepared to cope with the 
situation—and the Azores are not an out-of- 
the-way or off-line station. The flight 
engineers aboard, one of whom is here to- 
night, took the gear box apart, cut out the 
failed gears with a hacksaw, reassembled the 
parts to prevent oil leakage and certified the 
aircraft as alrworthy under their aircraft and 
powerplant licenses and the airplane was 
fiown back to New York with a minimum of 
delay. 

Later, in 1958, a flight engineer during a 
preflight inspection in Paris, discovered 
damaged compressor blades in an engine of 
an aircraft that had been on the ground for 
8 hours and had undergone maintenance 
inspection required at a Paris turnaround, 
The engine was found unserviceable and was 
removed as a result of his discovery. Take- 
off or flight with this engine damage un- 
detected, could have led to the disintegra- 
tion of the engine in flight. 

On another occasion during a takeoff from 
Paris, in icing conditions, two engines of the 
jet flamed out when the engine anti-icing 
system was operated. The aircraft was 
heayily loaded and the captain decided to 
dump fuel to reduce weight. The flight 
engineer suggested it would be safer to try 
for an aerial relight of the engines. By as- 
sisting in the proper relight precedures the 
flight engineer made both engines operative 
and the flight continued to New York—and 
the Eiffel Tower remained intact. Investiga- 
tion of this incident led to the detection of a 
fault in the design of the water injection 
system. It has since been corrected. 

On many occasions the flight engineer has 
been called upon to repair or compensate for 
the failure of the autopilot while the alr- 
craft was in flight. The operation of the 
autopilot is a vital factor in the efficient 
handling of the huge Jets. 

You have seen the slides which show the 
complex nature of this system. 

You are probably all familiar with the 
unfortunate 30,000-foot nosedive of the 707 
over the North Atlantic several months ago, 
and the penalties imposed upon the pilots 
in that incident. But no mention has ever 
been made of the part played by the flight 
engineer aboard the plane. It was the fight 
engineer who first called attention to the 
impending trouble. During the dive, the 
flight engineer electrically deactivated the 
malfunctioning autopilot and operated the 
manual stabilizer controls to assist the cap- 
tain in regaining the control of the airplane. 
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FAA investigators on returning from the 
initial interrogation of the crew were high 
in their praise of the actions of the flight 
engineer and felt that he had performed a 
critical part in saving the aircraft from 
destruction. 

On many occasions the pressurization and 
air conditioning system of the jets has been 
repaired after having failed in flight. Fail- 
ure to have done so would have made a 
turn around mandatory. 

It Is interesting to note at this point that 
all of the jets now in commercial use are 
carrying flight engineers who possess an air- 
craft and powerplant license. This means 
simply that these men have the background 
and training necessary to make these repairs 
and corrections. If they did not, the jet age 
would have gotten off to a slow start to say 
the least. 

But what about the training? 

‘Training programs for engineers on most 
airlines are woefully behind the actual de- 
livery of the aircraft. On some airlines, 
the training programs of engineers have been 
dictated to the companies by the Air Line 
Pilots Association. On Eastern Air Lines for 
example, the original training period for the 
Electras was to be 12 weeks. This was cut to 
6 when the pilots demanded “equal time” in 
training. After getting their “equal time” 
period of 6 weeks, the pilots further com- 
plained that the course was too long and it 
was subsequently cut to 4 weeks, This was 
done over the protest of the flight engineers 
department and the filght engineers union. 

Training failures have not only occurred 
in the initial stages: at least one major air- 
line is under fire from the FAA for not giving 
sufficient recurrent training to its engineers, 
On one airline some 15 violations have been 
found in the recurrent training program 
which is required by law, 

Because of the weaknesses of the train- 
ing programs, the flight engineers union has 
had to establish its own training program, 
given on members time and paid for with 
their money. We have had to write and 
distribute our own courses on jet engines, 
and we are now in the process of doing the 
same thing for the complicated electrical 
and electronic systems of the jets. 

Flight engineer local groups have coordi- 
nated with State adult educational programs 
in California and New York to obtain addi- 
tional jet engine and electrical training. 

In addition, in at least five cities around 
the country local flight engineer groups have 
established courses taught by manufac- 
turers’ representatives. 

Because of the obvious dangers inherent 
in the operation of jet aircraft, the Federal 
Aviation Agency has been acting rapidly and 
with muscle to punish offenders. In the 
past few weeks it has received some criti- 
cism in the press and I would like to take 
this opportunity to urge you as representa- 
tives of the public concerned with aviation 
problems, to support the courageous efforts 
of Pete Quesada and his staff to deal with 
the problems of our new jet era. 


Memorial Address by Hymie Greenspan, 
of Dallas, Tells of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
every American needs to pause at inter- 


vals and reflect on the heritage which is 
his. I believe a recent memorial address 
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delivered by Hymie Greenspan of Dal- 
las, Tex., national vice commander for 
the seventh region of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, helps call 
to mind the principles and ideals of our 
country. 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
talk delivered by Mr. Greenspan at the 
Jewish war dead memorial of Dallas 
Post 256 in the Shearith Israel Memorial 
Cemetery at Dallas, Tex., on May 31, 
1959, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HYMIE GREENSPAN, OF DALLAS, 
NATIONAL VICE COMMANDER, SEVENTH RE- 
GION, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, ON MAY 31, 1959, AT THE 
Jewish War Dran MEMORIAL OP DALLAS 
Post 256 AT THE SHEARITH ISRAEL MEMORIAL 
CEMETARY AT DALLAS, TEX. 


Today, Memorial Day 1959, as we place the 
flag of our country upon the final resting 
places of our comrades, we must pause and 
realize the principles for which these men 
fought and died upon the fields of battle. 
The heroism, the sacrifices, and the unselfish 
devotion to duty of Americans of all creeds, 
during the time of war, were offerings placed 
upon the altar of human equality, liberty of 
conscience and American democracy. 

We, the Jewish War Veterans of Dallas 
are proud of the distinguished record of the 
men of our faith upon the battlefields of 
every war in which our country has par- 
ticipated. They have woven the pattern of 
their patriotic and loyal devotion into the 
very fabric and structure of our American 
way of life. They, who have gone before, 
have thrown to us the torch of service and 
patriotism so that we might carry it forward 
against the benighted powers of bigotry and 
the dictatorships of the world. 

Today, more than ever before, all Ameri- 
cans must realize that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.“ This eternal vigilance 
it is our purpose to keep, in order that we 
may pass on to American generations yet un- 
born, undimmed and undiminished, their 
God-given rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Let us remember the grim and bitter les- 
sons of other wars; let us remember the suf- 
ferings and the sacrifices that were made; 
let us remember the destruction and the 
devastation that they brought upon man- 
kind: let them be a constant reminder that 
America must win the peace as well as the 
armed conflicts, so that, Americans who laid 
down their lives upon the battlefields of the 
world, shall not have died in vain. That 
we, who remain today, shall rededicate our- 
selves and our lives to the true principles of 
our American way of life and live by those 
principles for which the men and women to 
whom we pay tribute; and those, whom we 
memorialize today, so unselfishly laid down 
their very lives. 


U.S. Farm Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include a 
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letter to the editor of Life magazine 

on farm subsidies from the Deer Creek 
. Pilot, Rolling Fork, Miss.: 

[From the Deer Creek Pilot, July 24, 1959] 


Farm Economist ANSWERS LIFE EDITORIAL ON 
U.S. FARM SUBSIDIES 

EDITORS, LIFE MAGAZINE, 

Chicago, Til. 

Sms: Your editorial, “A Tax Cut You 
Can Ald,” is typical of many appearing these 
days in that it presents only a small part of 
the total subsidy picture, and, as usual, 
points the finger of scorn at agriculture. It is 
replete with distortions regarding Federal 
farm programs designed to turn city people 
still more against farmers. It is time more 
was said in defense of the American farmer. 
You owe it to your readers to present a more 
complete picture of subsidies and farm pro- 
grams, 

The subsidies-in-reverse, from farm people 
to city people are seldom publicized or edi- 
torialized. The flow of farm youth, raised 
and educated at the expense of rural commu- 
nities, from farms to city jobs is a subsidy to 
our economic growth impossible to measure 
in dollars. Increasing farm production and 
improved marketing have benefited consum- 
ers more than farmers and are the second 
important subsidy in reverse. Never in any 
time or in any place have so few farmers 
produced so much high quality output for so 
many people at such reasonable prices. 

The cost-of-living index has been quite 
stable since last June, courtesy of the Ameri- 
can farmer. Food prices have been declining 
enough to offset rising prices for other good 
and services. Lower food prices in the re- 
tail store mean lower prices received by farm- 
ers for their products. Marketing costs have 
not declined. Yet you blame price supports 
for the high cost of food and clothing. If 
wheat farmers donated the wheat for making 
bread, the cost of a 25-cent loaf of white 
bread would be only about 2 cents less. The 
cost of a $4 man’s dress shirt would be re- 
duced by only 30 cents if cotton were free. 

Farm subsidies have been widely publi- 
cized and criticized. Little is known or said 
about the hundreds of nonfarm subsidies 
which have benefited business, industry, and 
the general public since this Nation began. 
Those who are so ready to criticize sgricul- 
ture are often doing very well with subsidy 
arrangements of their own, 

For example, tf you are so interested in 
reducing taxes, you might show the way for 
other newspapers and magazines by paying 
your own way through the mails. A special 
study on subsidies, published in Department 
of Agriculture appropriations for 1959, hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 85th Congress, 2d session, pages 
152-166, shows that Life enjoys an estimated 
annual postal subsidy of $9.5 million or 7.5 
cents a copy. This is several times the 
wheat and cotton loans cited in your edi- 
torial as having been received by two corpo- 
ration farms. Note that these were loans 
secured by the farm commodities upon 
which the loans were made; the taxpayers 
at least have something to show for their 
money. This study also reports that second- 
class mail subsidies (newspapers and maga- 
zines) amounted to $3.2 billion from 1932 
through 1956, Third class mail (advertising 
circulars, catalogs, etc.) was subsidized 
$1.8 billion in this period. 

Other important nonfarm subsidies in- 
clude: business war reconversion payments 
during and after World War II, $43.3 billion 
(agriculture helped win the war too); mari- 
time organizations, $3.5 billion, 1938-57; air- 
lines, airports and facilities, $362 million in 
1958 alone. Depletion allowances on petro- 
leum, natural gas and minerals provide bil- 
lions in subsidies to firms engaged in exploit- 
ing these natural resources. These are just 
a few of the many direct and indirect sub- 
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sidies to nonfarm businesses and individuals 
such as tariffs, patents, copyrights, grants. 
tax concessions, and supplying goods and 
services at less than cost. The important 
point is that farmers are not the only grouP 
in our society receiving subsidies. 

You state that the farm support program 
has cost taxpayers $18 billion in the past 25 
years. This apparently ignores the recovery 
of much of the Government's investment in 
farm commodities. 

The USDA in a report, “Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charts,” November 1958, shows 
a cumulative net loss of $5.7 billion for 19337 
58. Losses will increase in 1959 and subse- 
quent years unless production can 
brought more into line with use. We 
indefinitely accumulate stocks of farm com- 
modities. It should be noted, however, that 
twice in the past 20 years our burdensome 
farm surpluses suddenly became strategie 
reserves. 

Another common misconception is that 
all USDA appropriations are direct-t0- 
farmer subsidies which increase taxes 3 
food costs. Actually many USDA activities 
benefit the rest of us more than farmers. 
Programs to expand farm commodity ex- 
ports make an important contribution to 
keeping the free world free but the entire 
fiscal 1958-59 cost of over $850 million 15 
charged to agriculture. The research 
educational activities benefit industry and 
the public as well as farmers. Meat inspec 
tion cost $17 million last year to assure the 
public of a clean, wholesome supply of meat; 
it’s administered by USDA. The school 
lunch program subsidized 22 million (mostly 
city) school children in 1958 but cost $100 
million, included in USDA appropria 
Over 50 million vacationing Ameri 
visited the national forest last year; the For- 
est Service appropriation of $120 milli 
comes under USDA. 

PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


It is not my purpose to defend farm pricé 
support programs as they now exist oF E 
justify farm subsidies on the grounds tha 
others get them, too; but rather to piaci 
them in their proper perspective. Presen 
programs have not solved farm probi 
But the only solution you and other critics 
have to offer is to do away with farm prt” 
and production controls, get the Gover? 
ment out of agriculture and set the farm 
free to produce, market, compete—and 
broke, 

Even if farmers are willing to accept this 
approach, can the Nation afford to ignore 
effects of the attendant consequences U 
the rest of the economy? We can get 
justments in agriculture in this manner 
adjustments of the type farmers wen 
through in the 1920's and 1930's, Keep in 
mind that the free market would be free on 
one side only. Prices farmers receive W. 
be free to drop to disaster levels; farm cost 
on the other hand would decline little 
any, and then only for items farmers bus 
from other farmers. Most nonfarm ind 
tries have rather effective methods of the” 
own for controlling production and maln 
taining prices, This would put farmers 
through the financial wringer with resulting 
bankruptcies, mortgage foreclosures, tax de 
linquencies, etc, Lower farm incomes me 
reduced purchases of industrial products 
farmers. are 

These are the consequences which talk 
usually ignored in the current loose z 
about “getting the Government out of agri; 
culture.” So long as the farmers are tne 
effectively organized, they must look to 
Federal Government for economic and 
litical bargaining power comparable to 
of big business and big labor, which do 
operate under the one-sided free market 
ditions being adovcated for agriculture. 

Evenrerr E. PETERSON, 
Agricultural Economist, University Ol 
Nebraska. 


not 
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Capital Times of Madison Denounces 
Military Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE Or THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


i Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Unior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
hi eee recently delivered a hard- 
$ ting attack in the Senate on the waste 
nd extravagance in our Military Estab- 
ent and the failure of the military 
poa pride any kind of an adequate op- 
rtunity for small business to share in 
5 € multibillion dollar national defense 
rogram. I was particularly impressed 
de the Senator's speech because a few 
¥s before it was delivered, competent 
5 convincing witnesses before the 
Baral Business Subcommittee of the 
nking and Currency Committee had 

A ed to exactly the same thing. 

t that hearing I asked these wit- 
busin, whether, in their judgment as 
the 5 67950 who had been dealing with 
ves fense Department successfully for 
be a a greater share of defense could 
Raving by our Government on a cost- 
Whe g. competitive bid basis, the area 

re small business and the taxpayer 
shock have a chance. Their answers 
me ed and surprised me. They told 
Mating with any kind of real determi- 
Diesen in the Defense Department the 
tiated distribution of 85 percent nego- 
ding and 15 percent competitive bid- 
drata be if not reversed, at least 
t cally changed to a 25 percent nego- 
Apted and 75 percent competitively bid. 

kes ese were businessmen speaking 
Politin onal hearing, not theorists 
th cians stirring up the home folks 
e heat of an election campaign, 
Ma diso, dent, the Capital Times of 
of n Spells out the extent of the cost 
in an give-away procurement program 
ago: a dignant editorial of a few days 
this edit I ask unanimous consent that 
of torial be printed in the Appendix 
5 5 REcorp, 
rial wi being no objection, the edito- 
as ordered to be printed in the 
“D, as follows: 
ASTE AND INEFFICIENCY IN NATIONAL 
Sen DEFENSE PROGRAM 
bama er JOHN Sparkman, Democrat, Ala- 
hess Dohaurman of the Senate Small Busi- 
Monday pnuttee, made a blistering attack 
Defense on the waste and inefficiency in the 
10 Department which is costing the 
n taxpayers millions of dollars. 


or 
in 


nas 
that vig bo REMAN drove hard at the point 
ing o = büslness preference in the award- 
Bate. Tatracts is a primary cause of the 
Betting 50 u large companies, he sald, are 

“To a PARER. of the defense contracts. 
Small busi egree we have turned the 
ius military see Out to pasture as far 
suig, Procurement is concerned,” he 


is a myth existent in 

i this country 

Production ur ess is far more efficient in the 
of military goods, so very little 
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is said about the fact that 85 percent of 
defense work is let on negotiated contracts 
rather than on competitive bidding, 

The folly of this myth is well illustrated 
by some findings of the Sparkman commit- 
tee published in the current issue of the 
Progressive magazine: 

In spite of the administration's lipservice 
to the free enterprise rule of competition, 
85 percent of the $23 billion the Pentagon 
is spending this year for weapons is being 
spent cn negotiated contracts—without 
competitive bidding. What this means in 
dollars is brought out graphically by a few 
of the many examples provided by Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, speaking as a member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee: 

When the Navy ordered a gear assembly 
from Westinghouse on a noncompetitive 
basis it paid $277.44 on competitive bidding. 
Glove Gear, a small company, supplied the 
same gear for $27.50—a saving of 90 percent. 

The Nayy paid General Electric $82 per 
unit for carbon packing. On competitive 
bidding it got the same item for $15. 

Bearing sleeves cost $425 when purchased 
from Allis-Chalmers on a negotiated basis— 
$189.50 on a competitive bid by the Waukesha 
Bearing Co. 

Michigan's Democratic Representative 
MARTHA W. Gerrrtrus estimated that “if we 
cut out cost-plus contracts and used com- 
petitive bidding. we could save $5 billion. 
Someone from the Pentagon called me and 
said “You're wrong: we could save $7 bil- 
lion’.” 

It is this kind of waste that is draining 
the American taxpayer dry, but it is the 
feeble social welfare programs that get the 
blame. 


House Labor Comes Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, since the 
introduction of the Elliott pill, HR. 
8342, the Labor Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, as written 
by my Committee—the Committee on 
Education and Labor—there have been 
opinions on the part of management 
organizations and labor organizations 
expressing disssatisfaction with the bill. 
On the one hand. it is called weak and 
ineffective. On the other, it is called 
union busting. Others call it watered 
down, or a compromise. 

In my opinion, Mr: Speaker, the El- 
liott bill is none of these. We all recog- 
nize, I am sure, that we must pass legis- 
lation this year which will effectively 
curb the racketeering and abuses which 
exist in this field of labor-management 
relations. We all recognize the need 
for some changes in the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law. The great majority 
of unions are honest and well conducted 
and will have no difficulties living with 
the provisions of this bill. I believe that 
the Elliott bill steers a sound middle 
course between legislation which is ef- 
fective in correcting the abuses in some 
labor unions without crippling the legiti- 
mate operations of trade unions in their 
most important economic and social 
functions. | 
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-Mr. Speaker, 30 members in my 
committee have met almost daily for the 
past 5 weeks trying to write a labor- 
management reform bill that would be 
in the best interests of our country as a 
whole. Some on the committee favored 
an extremely strong bill; others a weak 
bill; and some of us urged moderation 
between the two extremes. There were 
many individual shades of opinion on 
that committee. The result of the delib- 
erations is the Elliott bill which to me 
most nearly represents the most desir- 
able course of action to be taken by this 
Congress. 

Many newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country have taken a 
dim view of the Elliott bill terming it 
“weak” and “watered down.” I believe 
these charges to be unfair and untrue. 
The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post refiects, I believe, a sober, 
objective analysis of the labor problem 
facing this Congress: 

From the Washington Post, July 20, 1959] 
House LABOR Comes THROUGH 


It is not yet possible to appraise all the 90 
or more amendments attached to the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, Some of these 
changes would doubtless have the effect of 
weakening the measure. Some others would 
make notable improvements. In at least 
two respects the committee has done well: 
It resisted the temptation to bottle up the 
bill and let it die, and it refused to eliminate 
some of the provisions that some unions 
and their friends fought most vehemently. 

Among the improvements made in the bill 
two stand out very prominently. First, the 
committee knocked out the ineffectual and 
troublesome provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act requiring non-Communist affidavits from 
union leaders. The Senate had extended this 
oath requirement to employers, thus com- 
pounding the folly. The House committee 
dealt more directly with the problem by for- 
bidding Communists to hold union offices. 
Second, the committee rejected completely 
the Senate’s unworkable solution of the so- 
called no man's land dilemma. 

Cases in the no man's land are those over 
which the National Labor Relations Board 
has jurisdiction but which it has never been 
able to handle for want of time and man- 
power. The Senate would let the States 
decide these cases, providing they applied 
Federal law as interpreted by the NLRB. 
This curious farming out of a Federal ad- 
ministrative chore to boards responsible to 
thé States (and many States haye no such 
boards) could lead only to.chaos. 

The House committee would wisely require 
the NLRB to do its own work and give it 
more manpower and decentralized machin- 
ery to make that possible. It would in- 
crease the board’s membership from five to 
seven. As the board operates in panels of 
three In many cases and as each member 
has a substantial staff, this would add ma- 
terially to available manpower. Even more 
important, the committee would allow rep- 
resentation election cases to be handled by 
regional offices of the NLRB. This would 
keep representation matters in the hands of 
officials closer to the scene, and would allow 
the Board in Washington to concentrate on 
unfair labor practice cases. It should not be 
difficult to convert the Senate to this not- 
able Improvement in its bill. 

Other substantial achieyements are the 
acceptance of the Senate bill's hot cargo and 
picketing provisions in the face of tremen- 
dous pressure from the spokesmen for or- 
ganized labor. To be sure, the hot-cargo 
provision aimed chiefly at the Teamsters 
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Union was amended so that under its terms 
an employer could not discharge an in- 
dividual truck driver who refused to cross 
a picket line for the delivery of goods to a 
second firm that might be engaged in a 
labor dispute. Some of the experts say this 
only make explicit what the Senate bill in- 
tended; others say it rips a hole in the Sen- 
ate’s hot-cargo safeguard. But, in any 
event, the committee showed a good deal of 
courage in retaining the provision in any 
form. The Senate's curbs on organizational 
picketing were left unchanged. 

The committee also resisted efforts to kill 
the so-called bill of rights, merely changing 
the enforcement mechanism from criminal 
penalties to injunctions for the protection of 
individual union members. This may be 
an improvement. On the whole, the com- 
mittee is entitled to congratulations for a 
good piece of work. It has immeasurably 
improyed the chances of getting a sound 
labor reform bill enacted. 


Post Office Gamble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is always 
pleasant to see recognition—especially 
public recognition—accorded to a job 
well done. During the past year, the 
Baltimore post office, under Postmaster 
William F. Laukaitis, inaugurated an 
experiment dealing with late evening 
pickups of mail which, after receiving 
extensive private acclaim, has now been 
praised in a newspaper editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the July 18 edition of the 
Evening Sun, of Baltimore, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the 9 a Sun, July 18, 
Post OFFICE GAMBLE 

So much criticism is turned upon the Post 
Office—sometimes justified, sometimes not— 
that the public’s chance to offer a congratu- 
latory word ought not to be missed. Last 
fall the Post Office saw there might be an 
unmet need for more late evening pick-ups. 
Some businesses, particularly small ones, 
might be cleaning up the mail as late as 8 or 
9 in the evening. Some ordinary citizens 
might dash off a quick letter after supper. 
Both might want to see their mail speeded 
on its way without going to the trouble and 
expense of running to the Post Office itself. 

Without knowing how the scheme would 
work out, the Post Office decided to try desig- 
nating 185 selected mail boxes as late-hour 
collection points and marking them plainly. 
It worked. In only 9 months—and it some- 
times take quite a while for such things to 
catch on—the public has been responding 
enthusiastically. The collections made from 
the express boxes between 9 and 10 in the 
evening range from 150 to 1,000 or more 
pieces and the Post Office is thinking of 
expanding the system. Everybody concerned 
is happy. 

The pleasant feature of this trial is that 
the Post Office wasn't afraid to try something 
it was uncertain about. It took a small but 
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imaginative gamble—the kind of thing that 
private business often does and Government 
businesses are frequently accused of not 
doing. Postmaster William F. Laukaitis says 
he is “very highly pleased.“ So, we presume 
to say, is the public. 


Opposition to Downtown Routing of the 
Interstate Highway System Through 
Reno, Nev. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit a copy of a letter that I have 
addressed to the President. 

For 2 years I have opposed a down- 
town routing through Reno, Nev., of the 
Interstate Highway System. I have done 
this because I object to the reckless 
spending of Federal funds at the instance 
of the Bureau of Public Roads to acquire 
expensive property and to build elabo- 
rate superstructures which actually de- 
feat rather than implement the spirit of 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

In Reno alone if the freeway were 
routed around the city rather than 
through it the Government would save 
approximately $20 million. If there are 
1,000 Reno’s throughout the country the 
savings would be in the billions of dollars 
rather than millions. At this time when 
the administration has called upon Con- 
gress for more money with a warning 
that unless Congress acts promptly high- 
way work must cease, I feel that my let- 
ter is most timely. The complete text 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I note with consider- 
able concern that your administration has 
warned that contracting for new interstate 
highways will be halted for a number of 
months if Congress does not act soon to pro- 
vide more money, 

Of what has taken place in the planning of 
an interstate highway through the city of 
Reno, Ney. is an example of how the Bureau 
of Public Roads is spending Federal funds, 
to say that I am not surprised that they are 
out of money is a gross understatement. 
For more than 2 years I haye done everything 
within my power to prevent the routing of 
this highway through the very center of 
downtown Reno, thus bisecting the city and 
causing irreparable damage to its industrial 
growth. I have written to the Bureau of 
Public Roads and charged that they coerced 
the board of county commissioners in the 
selection of a route from the California- 
Nevada State line to Lawtons, which is a 
point 7 miles west of Reno. This point lles 
south of a solid rock saddle automatically 
forcing the freeway through Reno instead of 
following the north rim course which the 
citizens of Reno endorse. 

As you know, whenever a transcontinental 
highway is routed through an urban area, 
the law requires that the economic impact 
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of such routing be considered. There was & 
congressional investigation of this: matter 
held in Reno early this year by a special sub- 
committee of the Commtitee on Government 
Operations, chairmaned by JOHN BLATNIK. 

On page 19 of House Report No. 292, which 
is attached for your convenience, you will 
note that the committee concluded that the 
consideration of a route and its economic 
impact upon the community in which the 
route Is located should be based upon more 
than the removal of property from the tax 
rolls. 

On page 14 under “Comments of the Com- 
mittee,” it is noted that “except for some 
testimony on the tax revenue loss to Reno 
as a result of approval of the Third Street 
route, the record contains little discussion of 
the economic effects of route selection. 
There is some testimony concerning eto- 
nomic effects with respect to the Sparks area 
presented by witnesses supporting the rout- 
ing in that area, but testimony of local and 
State officials is silent on this point.” Here. 
clearly, is a failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of law. 

Now, considering my charge that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads coerced the board of 
county commissioners in their ratification 
of the highway routing from the California- 
Nevada State line to Lawtons, please read 
their comments on page 17 that the "county 
officials who had not personally examined 
line J in Verdi prior to their initial approval 
of the line, reversed themselves after such 
examination, and subsequently reinstated 
the initial approval following realinement 
that met their objections.” You will note 
the State approved line J in advance of the 
public hearings and that the Bureau of 
Public Roads had acquiesced in State ap- 
proval in advance of these hearings 

Back in 1957 Frank Turner, of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, sent a telegram to a Mr. 
Farin, regional engineer for the Bureau in 
San Francisco, stating that no Federal funds 
would be made available for any route other 
than line J from the California State line to 
Lawtons. The following day Farin trans- 
mitted this wire to William Howard Smith, 
State engineer for the Bureau of Public 
Roads, who in turn wired Mr. Peterson, 
chairman of the board of county commis- 
sioners, Washoe County. At the same time, 
Mr. Turner also phoned Commissioner Peter- 
son. The following day he held a special 
meeting of the board of county commission- 
ers, at which line J was again ratified, You 
will note the report states that the telegram 
originally sent by Frank Turner and the 
other two noted aboye was obviously designed 
to influence action that accorded with ear- 
lier State and Bureau of Public Roads ap- 
proval of line J, and that a local body faced 
with a telegram that line J is the “only loca- 
tion acceptable for the expenditure of Fed- 
eral interstate funds” has little room for de- 
liberation. 

Why was the Bureau of Public Roads 80 
determined to follow line J, which would 
necessitate building a trestle over a ravine 
125 feet deep, when they could have selected 
& route around the northern mountain slopes 
continuing north Reno and across the mead- 
Ows east of Reno which would follow the 
natural contours of the north rim and re- 
quire no superstructures? We are now talk- 
ing about Federal funds. 

At the public hearings required by State 
law an employee of the Bureau of Public 
Roads made it very evident that the Bureau 
would not consider any route outside of the 
city limits of Reno. Mr Turner also in- 
formed the Governor of my State that he 
would not consider a proposal skirting Reno 
to the north. 

Before comparing cost estimates, let me 
first direct your attention to page 10 of the 
Blatnik report. Back in 1955 a firm.of con- 
sultants were employed to make a study of 
both local, and through traffic, From 
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Study benefit-cost ratio factors were assigned 
to six proposed routes, A so-called northern 
bypass route was assigned a benefit-cost 
ratio of 6.9. Third Street (elevated) as sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Public Roads by the 
State highway department had a benefit-cost 
Tatio factor of only 5.1. Now, if you will note 
below “Additional Bureau of Public Roads 
Estimates,” the Bureau estimated a benefit- 
Cost ratio of 1.1 for the north rim. I might 
Say here that the northern bypass and the 
north rim lines are probably no more than 
Six blocks apart and the north rim route is 
Only approximately 17 blocks from the center 
Of Reno. It is absolutely ridiculous to even 
assume that line F would yield approxi- 
mately six times the benefit that line R 
Would yield. In the first place, highways 
form new traffic patterns and either improve 
the economic growth of a community or de- 
Press it. So-called benefit-cost ratio factors 
are nebulous and absurd and still the Bu- 
treau of Public Ronds from the very beginning 
refers to the north rim 1.1 factor as a prod- 
Uct of the consultants’ study. Right here in 
my office Frank Turner, on several occasions, 
told me that the north rim could not be 
Considered since it only carried a benefit-cost 
ratio factor of 1.1 while the Third Street line 
Carried a benefit-cost ratio of 5.1. 
Now let's consider cost. As I have said, 
e city of Reno is but a speck on the map 
and is located in a bow! formation. To the 
of Reno are gentle mountain slopes. 
A highway following this contour could be 
Prepared for laying concrete with a couple of 
Ulldozers in 30 days. I have traveled every 
inch of this route on foot and I would say 
ey that the entire distance from the Cali- 
Ornia une to the meadows east of Reno 
be traveled by jeep. In contrast, I 
have already mentioned that line J, as ap- 
Proved, would necessitate building a trestle 
125 feet in the air, Line O through Reno 
Crosses the Truckee River several times and 
One Y-shaped bridge diagonally crossing the 
Tver at the police station would conserva~ 
ively cost at least $3 million. The Bureau 
Of Public Roads admits that the north rim 
ee could be completed for about $17 mil- 
on. It would cost many millions more to 
run a highway through the center of town. 
59 will not quote figures because at best 
— quoted are no more than learned 
timates. It is a simple fact that its costs 
iner to build an elevated highway and 
an costs money to build underpasses 
ns d overpasses, This is why the Brueau of 
1 10 Roads is now crying for more money. 
bee be reluctant to support any appro- 
0 lation or gasoline tax bill until there is 
Pun orough investigation of the Bureau of 
5 lic Roads. I do not understand why a 
to bureaucratic governmental agency can 
wae an interstate transcontinental high- 
3 through the heart of a city as small 
of Reno, knocking out millions of dollars 
hess property, and dislocating busi- 
aand establishments which employ thou- 
Citizen: People. against the will of the 
adr ns of Reno, I say against their will 
17 8 because cede in my ooe xe 
" names on ons o ing a down- 
town routing, pe Ppos: ; g 
Busccording to a plan presented to the 
Way au of Public Roads by the State high- 
the department there are 13 turns within 
It pty limits, a stretch only 5 miles long. 
Was described by an expert as a loop-to- 
a Enr Shoot-to-shoot affair that would give 
per Todder a cheap thrill driving 40 miles 
Pieces ur. Why the turns? To miss certain 
ee of property predestined not to be 
ing liste There is no bottleneck travel- 
1 1 ough Reno from east to west. There 
road north to south, because of the rail- 
crossing adjacent to Third Street. 
Under Sinal plan called for two railroad 
Bureg „ Which were rejected by the 
Dlans ¢ ot Public Roads. Now the State 
to divert urban and secondary funds 
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to build these underpasses. In other words, 
it would be the biggest swindle ever per- 
petrated in the State of Nevada—a steal 
of all funds allocated to the State from all 
other counties to build a 5-mile elevated 
concrete superhighway through 5 miles of 
Reno. This reckless spending cannot be 
justified. If Reno is an example of highway 
planning throughout the country, and I 
believe it is, it would cost our taxpayers 
billions of dollars in excess of a reasonable 
program cost figure and would still not 
accomplish the intent of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. 

I understand that you have asked that 
the program not be bogged down through 
the purchase of expensive personal property 
in urban areas. I know there are highway 
scandals in the shadows of the Capitol which 
will be brought to light by those other than 
myself. I urge, Mr. President, that immedi- 
ate steps be taken, not only to investigate 
present activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, but also to regulate its future con- 
duct, and that they be forced to curb their 
excessive spending as a step toward balanc- 
ing our national budget. 

To expressly reflect the attitude of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in this regard dur- 
ing the John Blatnik investigation, I spe- 
cifically asked Mr. Turner if he was willing 
to spend three to four times as much Fed- 
eral moneys to route the freeway through 
downtown Reno as it would cost to skirt the 
city, and he replied that he was, and when 
I asked where the money would come from, 
he quipped you are the Congressman, that's 
your job. 

As a result of their support of the pro- 
posed Third Street routing of the freeway 
we now have a new Governor, a new comp- 
troller, and a new attorney general, who 
constitute the State highway board. We also 
have a new mayor, a new city council and, 
with the exception of two members who did 
not commit themselves, a new board of 
county commissioners. It has just been 
called to my attention that the mayor and 
the new city council now definitely oppose 
the Third Street routing and that the State 
highway board would be willing to recon- 
sider the entire matter if the Bureau of 
Public Roads indicated that this was their 
prerogative. This should be done by a let- 
ter from the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
State highway department. I strongly urge 
that you so instruct the Bureau of Public 
Roads and that Mr. Frank Turner withdraw 
his statement that Federal funds could not 
be made available for the north rim route 
since the benefit-cost ratio of 1.1 was merely 
a “guestimate” assigned by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and completely unrelated to 
the traffic study made in 1955. 

I respectfully request a reply to this letter 
at your earliest convenience. 

Respectfully, 
WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman for Nevada. 

(Norx.—Line F, northern bypass; line O, 
Third Street (elevated); line R, north rim; 
line J, ‘California line to Lawtons.) 


Campaign Against Tuberculosis in New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 
Mr, JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp a statement prepared by the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WI. 
LIaMs], with an Associated Press release 
of July 18 referred to in his statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The battle against disease throughout the 
world has attracted considerable attention 
in the Senate and House this year, and with 
good reason. From small town councils to 
the specialist committees of the United Na- 
tions, a new optimism about final victory 
over affliction is in the A 

Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle, who became the 
New Jersey State Health Commissioner this 
month, had some very interesting things to 
say recently about the possible victory over 
tuberculosis in that State. His interview 
with an Associated Press reporter also deals 
with other matters. I attach hereto an 
Associated Press release of July 18 from the 
Atlantic City Press, 

STATE HEALTH Cuter Sees DEATR or 
‘TUBERCULOSIS 


TRENTON.—New Jersey’s new health com- 
missioner thinks tuberculosis in this State 
can be completely wiped out. 

And he thinks his department needs to 
make the same sort of intensive drive against 
polio by getting everyone vaccinated. 

Dr. Roscoe Kandle, 50, of Pitman, a 
soft-spoken, slightly balding man with a 
varied health work background, has been 
on the job since July 1, 

He replaced his close personal friend, Dr. 
Daniel Bergsma of North Haledon, 

Bergsma resigned after 10 years in office to 
become associate medical director of the 
National Foundation (for infantile paraly- 
sis). 

In some ways it has been old home week 
for the new director. He was head of the 
department's division of preventable diseases 
for a year in 1947. Many of his friends are 
still on the job, 
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Before that he was southern district 
health officer, responsible for Camden, Cum- 
berland, Gloucester and Salem Counties. 

Kandle said in an interview his fondest 
wish is to finish the job of tuberculosis con- 
trol. 

“I'm tremendously impressed at the prog- 
ress we've made, he said, but we need to 
settle down and ferret out each source case. 

“Our aim is complete eradication—and I 
think it will come.“ 

The Pitman native said that on polio it 
gets harder to sell vaccination as the non- 
immunized group gets smaller. 

“People ought to want to protect their 
own children,” he added, and pointed out ` 
they can get free shots at many clinics if 
they can't pay a doctor, 

Kandle said diphtheria was brought under 
control when 65 percent of the people had 
been vaccinated, but polio may require 90 
percent vaccination, 

OTHER POINTS 


On other points, he said: 

1. Prospects are not so good for effective 
air pollution control because of automobile 
exhaust and other fumes. “I don't know 
how clean the air is going to get,” he said, 
and both New York and New Jersey are 
“sinners.” 

2. The department can work on malnutri- 
tion in babies and older folks as a way to cut 
down some mental! illness. 

3. While Bergsma wanted a big program of 
State aid for health agencies, Kandle feels 
“you have to live within your budget.” 

Since leaving the New Jersey Health De- 
partment 10 years ago, Kandle has been in 
many positions around the country, includ- 
ing field director of the American Public 
Health Association. 
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He feels New Jersey's health services to its 
5,600,000 citizens are better than the average 
in the United States. 

Kandle operates out of a modernized atr- 
conditioned headquarters in midtown Tren- 
ton—at 129 East Hanover Street. 

Kandle and his wife are now seeking a 
home in the Trenton area. 

They have three children—George, a 
Princeton Seminary student; John, Eastern 
New Mexico University student, and Cather- 
ine, 9. i 


American Labor’s Growing Role in 
Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure of introducing into the REC- 
orp today an article which appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News on American 
labor’s growing role in diplomacy. 

This article is of particular importance 
at this time when all American labor 
leaders are being blanketly indicted by 
many enemies of the labor movement 
because of the defalcation of the few. 

Mr. Milt Freudenheim of the Daily 
News wire service quite appropriately 
points out that American labor union 
men, with their counterparts abroad, 
may be crucial in holding the vast un- 
derdeveloped nations friendly to the free 
world. 

I think we Americans do a great dis- 
service and a great injustice to the de- 
cent men of the American labor moye- 
ment who have fought hard to preserve 
democratic principles in this country 
and who have given of their time and 
effort to help our State Department 
develop contacts abroad simply because 
a few representatives of labor have gone 
astray. 

Only recently, Mr, George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and a large 
delegation of other respectable labor 
leaders returned from an international 
conference of labor spokesmen from all 
over the world, which was held in Eu- 
rope. Their mission to Europe has been 
highly praised by those seeking a better 
understanding among all nations. 

I wish to call attention of this article 
to the Members of this House at this 
particular time, when in a few days we, 
as Members of Congress, must give se- 
rious thought to the entire question of 
how far do we want to tie the hands of 
the American labor movement and its 
legitimate spokesmen. 

I hope that my colleagues will ponder 
the full impact of this article as they 
proceed to make their ultimate decision. 
Those who have been advocating ex- 
tremist labor reform have made capital 
only of the abuses in the labor move- 
ment and very conveniently overlooked 
the fact that the trade movement of 
America has indeed produced great and 
dedicated leaders who have worked 
steadfastily not only to raise the stand- 
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ard of living in our own country to the 
highest in the world, but within the 
framework of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, have bravely fought off those who 
would try to sell communism and other 
foreign ideologies to our people. 

Are these the men that we want to 
drive out of the labor movement through 
punitive legislation, which goes clearly 
beyond the scope of labor-management 
reform? 

I think it is high time that we showed 
the American people that not every- 
thing in the labor movement is bad but 
that, to the contrary, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, those truly dedicated to 
the principles of trade unionism have 
served their country well, 

Mr. Speaker, the Daily News article 
follows: 


AMERICAN LABOR'S GROWING ROLE IN 
DIPLOMACY 


(By Milt Freudenheim) 


New Yorx.—Contacts by American labor 
union men with their counterparts abroad 
who wield great political power may be cru- 
cial in holding the vast underdeveloped na- 
tions friendly to the free world. 

George Cabot Lodge, U.S. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for International Affairs, 
calls for stepping up these contacts, using 
American assets to beat the Communists at 
one of their favorite games, 

Writing on “Labor’s Role in New Coun- 
tries,” in Foreign Affairs Quarterly, Lodge 
says worker groups in the newer nations 
are a crucial force and often are the only 
leadership aside from the educated elite. 

He believes that the United States must 
be prepared to make the same effort in 
behalf of worldwide economic progress as 
we have exercised in building military 
strength to deter aggression. 

“The Communists have increased sub- 
stantially their influence in the labor move- 
ments of Asia, Africa and Latin America,” 
notes Lodge, son of the U.S. Ambassador at 
the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

They.concentrate on key industries, such 
as steel in India, ‘inviting large numbers 
of young labor leaders to Moscow each year 
for a highly developed course of indoc- 
trination. 

In areas where anyone who has taken a 
plane ride to a faroff country is looked upon 
with awe, these Moscow visitors return to 
find eager listeners for their. far-flung 
promises of “easy money and full bellies 
by the shorter Russian route of total- 
tarianism.” 


But American union leaders also carry 
tremendous prestige in the same countries, 
They are innocently credited with “single- 
handedly" wresting the high standards for 
American workers from “capitalist” hands. 

Lodge calls for renewed support for the 
Government exchange program which an- 
nually brings 900 trade unionists to the 
United States from abroad for from 3 to 
9-month stays. 

“The leaders and members of foreign 
workers organizations can see firsthand the 
extent to which American labor has con- 
founded the 100-year-old prediction of Karl 
Marx,” Lodge points out. 

He also urges increasing the present 48 
labor attachés now serving with American 
embassies abroad, and maintaining U.S. 
support for the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO). 

In ILO, he says, not government spokes- 
men but workers have been most effective 
in spotlighting Communist totalitarianism 
for the delegates of new nations to see. 

“The day has long since gone,” Lodge says, 
“when relations with other countries can 
be effectively carried on solely in the tra- 
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ditional ‘diplomatic’ way at the usual ‘diplo- 
matic’ levels, 

“The power of Africa and Asia is often 
not in the hands of government officials, but 
rather in the hands of relatively obscure 
native leaders who first appear on the na- 
tional scene as leaders of a workers’ orga- 
nization,” Lodge concludes, 


MATS Must Be Ready at All Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
very excellent summary of the case for 
MATS which was discussed at length on 
the Senate floor during the consideration 
of the Defense Appropriation Act for 
fiscal 1960 appeared in the July 28 issue 
of the Greenville News, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Greenville, S.C., in an editorial 
entitled “MATS Must Be Ready at All 
Times.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Greenville (S.C,) News, July 
28, 1959] 
MATS Must BE READY AT ALL TIMES 


Almost every American has heard of SAC. 
our Strategic Air Command which is our 
first line of defense against an atomic at- 
tack by an enemy. SAC is on 24-hour alert 
and in times of suspected emergency has 
planes in the air, armed and ready to deliver, 
a counter blow on order from the proper 
authorities. 

Fewer people know about STRAC, our 
Strategic Army Command composed of two 
airborne divisions and two infantry divi- 
sions which are trained and ready to go to 
any part of the world on command and fight 
a limited war. Some of these troops were 
dispatched to Latin America a few months 
ago when Vice President Nixon ran into 
trouble. Many of them, a whole battle group 
in fact, were airlifted to Lebanon when 
things were threatening to blow sky bigh 
in the Middle East. 

Even fewer people know that these two 
vital forces, SAC and STRAC are dependent 
on adequate airlift in the event that they 
are called on for any sort of sustained action 
in any part of the world. 

Let us state at the outset that both of these 
forces are prepared and ready for quick action 
in an emergency. 

SAC can mount a counterattack almost 
instantly. STRAC can move the first ele- 
ments of a combat-ready division in 2 hours 
and can have a whole division ready to mov® 
in a few more hours. And, if the need arose, 
the US. Air Force, working through the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service could cancel all 
other commitments and move them. 

MATS keeps enough planes in reserve at 
all times to start such a movement, but 
what probably would happen after that is 
part of the subject of this editorial. 

Back to SAC for a moment. It is contem- 
plated that the initial counterattack å 
be mounted from bases within the con- 
tinental United States. Extra fuel needed 
to get the planes to their targets and back 
would be provided by Air Force tankers. 
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But, after that initial counter attack, 

would be different. To move in on 

© enemy, we would have to establish 

closer to his borders. This would 

Mean a yast movement of men, fuel, equip- 

Ment, armaments and other supplies in a 
hurry. This means airlift. 

The same goes for STRAC operations. It 
is one thing to drop the initial assault forces 

to a combat area. It is quite another to 
Telnforce them, to resupply them with food, 

unition and all of the equipment 

Needed to maintain a division or an army 
in the feld. 

would mean still more airlift, be- 

Cause we no longer can walt for weeks while 

Ose men, equipment and supplies are 

ed aboard ships and laboriously con- 
Yoyed across thousands of miles of sub- 

€-infested ocean. 

We are less familiar with the problems 

Sustaining a naval operation, but we un- 
derstand enough of the overall principles 
Of logistics to know that keeping a ficet in 

bat would entail the same sort of re- 

ements in terms of airlift. 

War comes again, global or local, it will 
seg swiftly and it will be fought swiftly. 
Went adequate alrlift, we can expect to 

defeated in a hurry in either event. 
Fo is is where MATS—and Donaldson Air 
ree Base, a MATS base, come in. 

For the fact is that MATS is being held 
beck and eroded. It does not have enough 

the most modern aircraft. 

We first ran into this a-few months ago 
kaca we had occasion to observe at close 
X d a massive maneuver of one of the 

“tion's crack airborne divisions. One of 

few things the commanders of that di- 

Were reluctant to talk about (as a 

it of fact they refused to talk about 

at all, except to discuss how fast they 

tonia Move the first elements and be ready 

ee the others) was the availability of 
transport, 


“a problem was spotlighted during re- 
a t days in columns by Holmes Alexander 
mi page when he told of flying with 
Sin, tary people in outmoded aircraft long 
ce abandoned by private airlines. 
ligh tor Strom TmuURrRMOND focussed the 
U ce again when he sought to persuade the 
aij ate to cut back on its use of civilian 
ti lines and put the funds into MATS opera- 


ane have no objection to military use of 
ilian airlines. In fact, in limited move- 
Tisai of personnel and equipment, it is 
to wle to use private lines. But it is hard 
An 3 military and civilian operations. 
Meigen MATS crews are flying empty or 
their + empty planes in order to maintain 
tra Aght proficiency and to continue their 
Fesults: (and this has to be done) waste 


mr thermore, Representative MENDEL RIY- 
in 157 South Carolina, in a recent address 
Kia House, revealed that fly-by-night 
of 5 €s are being created by the operators 
eet Dsolete planes for the sole purpose of 
War Military air transport business. If 
W came, as Mr. Rivers sald, these lines 
Ould be useless, > 
o ATs presently depends on the C-124 
nigeemaster, & fine airplane capable of long 
hea With heavy loads. But there aren't 
ang igh of them and they are relatively slow 
has 3 g obsolete. The service also 
Prop few C-130's and C-133's, faster turbo- 
1 craft also capable of carrying heavy 
lan and having the added capability of 
Buss almost anywhere. 
ut there aren't enough of these. 
thant is what Holmes Alexander, the news- 
Strom Tuursonp, the Senator, and 
ing Rivers, the Representative, are say- 
What And all three are in position to know 
Sane are talking about. 
Private great civilian air fleet, owned by 
Companies, is a nice thing to have 
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in reserve. But these planes could not be 
converted to military use fast enough to 
meet a sudden emergency. 

As Menpet Rivers says, the determining 
force in the next war, if it comes, will be 
the force that is in being when the first 
shot is fired. 


Interest Rate Ceiling Limitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow will mark the lapse 
of 7 weeks since the Committee on Ways 
and Means concluded public hearings 
on legislation requested by the adminis- 
tration 8 weeks ago to permit more flexi- 
ble debt management. The administra- 
tion requested the repeal of statutory 
interest rate ceilings on savings bonds 
and marketable bonds in order to facili- 
tate efficient and economical debt man- 
agement and to prevent any further ero- 
sion of the dollar from mounting in- 
flationary pressures. 

After the conclusion of those hearings 
7 weeks ago the committce held exten- 
sive executive session on the adminis- 
tration’s legislative request. Approxi- 
mately 3 weeks ago we reached the point 
in those executive sessions where the 
majority of the committee had approved 
several controversial amendments and 
had instructed the chairman of the com- 
mittee to introduce legislation embody- 
ing these tentative decisions. No fur- 
ther action has occurred. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the “sit 
and wait“ policy of the Democratic 
House leadership that has been applied 
to many other urgent legislative matters 
has been extended to include this most 
serious of all matters involving public 
confidence at home and abroad in the 
integrity of the national credit. The 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means have made repeated 
efforts to have the Democratic leader- 
ship abandon its ostrichlike sit-and- 
wait policy in favor of a straightforward 
position of responsible action to give to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the neces- 
sary tools to safeguard against national 
financial crisis, On July 22, 1959, the 
Republican members of the committee 
joined in addressing a letter to the 
Speaker pointing out the urgent consid- 
erations that required prompt action on 
the administration's legislative proposal. 
We indicated that our reason for writing 
directly to the Speaker was in recogni- 
tion of press statements attributed to 
him that “the legislation would not re- 
ceive House consideration in the absence 
of administration concurrence in the 
amendments tentatively approved by the 
majority members of the committee.” 
In our letter to the Speaker the Repub- 
lican members of the committee also 
called attention to the fact that the 
majority-approved amendments were 
inflationary, destructive of public confi- 
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dence, and costly in terms of debt man- 

agement, 

On July 27, 1959, I received in the mail 
a carbon copy of a document that ap- 
peared to be a statement by the Speaker 
issued to the press responding to our 
letter of July 22,.1959, Neither I nor 
any other Republican member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means has re- 
ceived any direct comment on this mat- 
ter from the Democratic House leader- 
ship. So that the membership of the 
House may be informed in regard to 
this statement by the Speaker I will 
at this point in the Recorp insert the 
text of that statement. 

SFEAKER RAYBURN'S STATEMENT IN REPLY TO 
THE LETTER SIGNED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
SIMPSON AND OTHER REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
or THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Juny 23, 1859 
The Committee on Ways and Means moved 

promptly on the legislation to remove the 
statutory ceilirg on the interest rate of long- 
term bonds, because it was aware that the 
request of the President deals with one of 
the most important issues facing us. Both 
the committee and I are fully aware of the 
gravity of the problems involved. 

In substance, the committee gave the 
President the flexibility which he requested 
in the management of the public debt. The 
committee added two provisions to the legis- 
lation requested by the President. 

First, instead of removing the ceiling 
permanently, the committee placed a 2-year 
limitation on the authority granted to the 
President. 

Second, the committee required that be- 
fore bonds could be lesued at rates of interest 
above the existing ceiling, the President must 
make a finding that it Is in the national 
interest to do so. 

The only other provision which the com- 
mittee added to the legislation was a declara- 
tion of the sense of relative to the 

ement of the public debt. This sec- 
tion states the concern of the Congress over 
the continuing rising costs of financing the 
public debt. It expresses the hope that 
further increases in interest rates can be 
avoided or minimized without interfering 
with efficient debt management and the Fed- 
eral Reserve's efforts to preserve a sound 
currency. 

Here is the language in question: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, while pursuing its 
primary mission of administering sound 
monetary policy, should to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent therewith, utilize such 
means as will assist in the economical and 
efficient management of the public debt and 
in so doing the System should, where feasi- 
ble, bring about needed future monetary 
expansion by purchasing US. securities, of 
varying maturities.” 

This is what the language does. It ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that.the Fed- 
eral Reserve System should assist the Treas- 
ury in the management of the public debt 
in a way that is consistent with the System’s 
primary mission of administering a sound 
monetary policy. This language further ex- 
presses the preference of Congress that when 
it is necessary for the Board to carry out 
its function of expanding the supply of 
money and credit, this could be done when- 
ever feasible by its purchase of U.S. securi- 
ties. This language does not require or even 
urge any expansion of the credit supply that 
would not be desirable and necessary for eco- 
nomic growth. The language of the bill 
says simply that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that wherever feasible this needed 
growth of the money supply could be pro- 
vided through the purchase of Government 
securities. There is nothing new, unreason- 
able, or irresponsible in this procedure. I 
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need only to point out that the Federal Re- 
serve banks already hold $26 billions of 
U.S. Government securities. 

I have been forced to the conclusion that 
the Federal Reserve authorities have reached 
a point in their thinking where they consider 
themselves immune to any direction or sug- 
gestion by the Congress, let alone a simple 
expression of the sense of Congress. It 
appears that the fault of the suggested com- 
mittee bill was not that the language itself 
was wrong, but that the Congress dared even 
to spenk to the Federal Reserve, a creature 
of Congress. 

The failure to move this bill is the failure 
on the part of the administration to uñder- 
stand that the Congress cannot be expected 
to be unconcerned about what might happen 
in the exercise of the authority granted to 
the President under the bill.. It is the failure 
of the administration to accept the right of 
the Congress to express its concern within 
the statute, that this authority should not 
be exercised in ways which are not in the 
public Interest. It is the failure of the ad- 
ministration to accept the right of Congress 
to place a time limit upon the exercise of this 
very substantial authority so that the Con- 
gress May, from time to time, reexamine the 
way that the authority Is being exercised. 

Since the responsible solution of this prob- 
lem is of great importance to the country, 
it is disappointing that the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means 
have decided to play politics with it, par- 
ticularly at a time when conferences were 
being held with responsible administration 
officials in an effort to resolve this problem. 
Every Republican member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means must have known of 
the efforts on the part of the leadership of 
the Congress and the Democratic members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
meeting with representatives of the adminis- 
tration seeking a solution to this problem. 
They must have known that I, along with 
others, have been making every effort to 
resolve this problem in a way that is of the 
best interest to our country. We are not 
wedded to the language suggested by the 
committee, and despite the political activi- 
ties of the committee minority, we will con- 
tinue to make every effort to develop an 
effective solution to this problem. In my 
opinion, this is a matter far too important 
to get involved in partisan politics. 


Mr. Speaker, having read in the press 
on the evening of July 23 the reaction 
of the Democratic leadership to our 
letter of July 22 charging unwarrantedly 
that our letter was a political play in- 
stead of a responsible request for re- 
sponsible action, I issued a statement on 
July 24, 1959, responsible to the charge 
of the House Democratic leadership. So 
the record may be complete on this point 
I will also place my statement in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The Honorable RicnHarp M. Smrpson, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, ranking Repub- 
lican Member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, today expressed regret that 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
had unwarrantedly chosen to characterize as 
a political play the pledge of support from 
the 10 Republican Members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to assist in obtaining 
favorable House action on the administra- 
tion’s request for legislation to remove statu- 
tory Interest rate cellings to facilitate eco- 
nomical public debt management. 

Mr. Smapson stated that the Speaker's re- 
action to the Republican joint letter of July 
22, 1959, is an indication of the Democratic 
House leadership’s vulnerability to the 
charge that if the Democratic leadership con- 
tinues to thwart House action on this meas- 
ure the Democratic majority in the House 
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must accept the responsibility for the con- 
sequences of failure to act on a measure 
that involves the soundness of the Nation's 
currency and the integrity of the Nation’s 
credit. Mr. Smapson noted that while 
neither he nor any other Republican Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means 
had received a reply from the Speaker to 
their letter of July 22, the Speaker had 
claimed In a press statement “the leadership 
of the Congress and the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Way and Means 
are seeking a solution to this problem.” Mr. 
Sumpson acknowledged encouragement from 
the fact that the Democratic House leader- 
ship reccgnized the matter as a problem but 
he said “I find difficulty in reconciling that 
statement by the Speaker to a press state- 
ment of July 16, 1959, attributed to the 
Speaker saying ‘we can sit here and wait’.” 

Mr. Simpson sald that one of the con- 
siderations that had prompted the commit- 
tee Republican members to urge action on 
this important legislation is their concern 
that the Democratic House leadership had 
decided to sit and walt in taking action 
on this important measure in the same way 
“the Democratic leadership has been sitting 
and waiting on effective farm legislation, a 
suitable housing bill, and a labor bill that 
will protect the rights of all American 
citizens." He went on to say, "The Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Congress seems to 
have effectively adjourned the Congress with- 
out the awareness of the Members.” 

Mr. Stmpson said: “I presume if and when 
the Democratic House leadership makes its 
decision as to what is good for the Nation 
with respect to public debt management, it 
will permit the entire House membership to 
vote on legislation meeting the approval of 
that leadership without regard to the Presi- 
dent's recommendation.” 

Mr. Simpson noted that the Speaker's 
criticism of the Federal Reserve Board was 
totally unwarranted and constituted a re- 
buke by a highly placed Government official 
of other Government officials who are earn- 
estly doing their patriotic best to fulfill their 
responsibility as prescribed by law. 

In connection with his statement Con- 
gressman Stmpson released the text of a letter 
he had received from the Honorable William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
on the Democratic proposed amendments 
to the administration's legislative proposal 

The complete text of Mr. Stmpson’s state- 
ment follows along with the text of Mr, 
Mertin's letter: 

“TEXT OF THE STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


“I sincerely regret that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives has unwarrantly 
chosen to characterize as a political play 
the pledge of support from the 10 Republi- 
can members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to assist in obtaining favorable House 
action on the administration’s request for 
legislation to remove statutory interest rate 
cellings to facilitate economical public debt 
management. 

“It is a matter of public record that a sub- 
stantial cleavage exists among House Demo- 
crats on this legislative proposal and our 
pledge of unanimous support by Republican 
committee members and the expression of 
expected supports from at least 140 Republi- 
can Members of the House were intended to 
give encouragement to the House Democratic 
leadership to break the existing stalemate 
and deal forthrightly with this Important 
issue involving confidence in the soundness 
of our dollar and in the integrity of our 
credit. 

“While neither I, nor to my knowledge any 
other Republican member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, has received a reply 
from the Speaker to our letter of July 22, the 
Speaker apparently has said to the press that 
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the leadership of the Congress and the 
Democratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are seeking a solution to 
this problem. I am encouraged that the 
Democratic House leadership has r 

and is seeking a solution to this problem. 
but I find difficulty in reconciling that state- 
ment by the Speaker with a press statement 
of July 16, 1959, attributed to the Speaker 
saying ‘we can sit here and wait.’ 

“One of the considerations that weighed 
persuasively with the Republican member- 
ship of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in urging the Speaker to end the committee 
bottleneck was our concern that the Demo- 
cratic House leadership had adopted a sit 
and walt“ policy on this important matter 
in the same way that the Democratic lead- 
ership has been “sitting and waiting” on ef- 
fective farm legislation, a suitable housing 
bill, and a labor bill that will protect the 
rights of all American citizens. The Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Congress seems to 
have effectively adjourned the Congress with- 
out the awareness of the Members. I pre- 
sume if and when the Democratic House 
leadership makes its decision as to what 18 
good for the Nation with respect to public 
debt management, it will permit the entire 
House membership to vote on legislation 
meeting the approval of that leadership 
without regard to the President's recom- 
mendation. 

“The Speaker has unjustly expressed criti- 
cism of Federal Reserve authorities. This 
criticism is totally unwarranted and consti- 
tutes a rebuke by a highly placed Govern“ 
ment official of other Government officials 
who are earnestly doing their patriotic best 
to fulfill their responsibility as prescri 
by law. The Speaker in seeking to cast re- 
sponsibility for this Democratic caused stale- 
mate on the Federal Reserve authorities is 
criticizing recognized monetary authorities 
who are conducting themselves with impec- 
cable propriety on this important issue. In 
his criticism of the Federal Reserve the 
Speaker seems unmindful of the virtually 
unanimous criticism by financial 
writers of the amendments tentatively ap- 
proved by the Democratic Majority on thé 
Committee on Ways and Means. An example 
of such criticism appears in the July 13, 1959 
publication of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc., 
who are foremost specialists in Government 
securities. An excerpt from that publication 
states the following with respect to th® 
amendment which would require the Federal 
Reserve to peg Government bond prices: 

“Some things, however, are clear. 
management of money, credit and debt is an 
art the practice of which is replete with com- 
plexities. The means by which these arts are 
practiced very definitely are not matters in 
which Congress can afford to meddle whims!- 
cally or for purposes of advancing p 
objectives. The manner in which, and the 
methods by which Federal Reserve open 
market operations are conducted may no 
be subjected to black-and-white analyses. 
But, certainly, the national interest dictate? 
that the choice of methods be left to the €x- 
perts, and that the actual decisions with re- 
spect to these matters be left to the 
who are charged with the responsibility- 
Certainly, too, Federal Reserve officials know 
better than the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee what the Fed can and cannot do in 
the Government market if the public in- 
terest is to be served.“ 

The Speaker in stressing what he interprets 
as the permissive character of the pro 
amendment also seems unmindful of state- 
ments made on the House floor by Demo- 
cratic House Members indicating that per- 
haps the amendment would be mandatory on 
the Federal Reserve. 

On July 13, 1959, I addressed a letter to the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Honorable Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr. at the requ 
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Of several members of the Committee on 

ays and Means asking the Chairman to 

evaluate the amendments that had been 

tentatively adopted by the House commit- 

Majority, Because I was uncertain as to 

scheduling of subsequent activity by the 

committee on this legislation, I asked that 

n Martin expedite his reply. His 

contained nothing that he had not 

Previously brought to the attention of the 

ttee before the Democratic majority 

d approved these amendments. I consider 

t his answer contained his earnest and 

Patriotically expressed views on this very 
us matter. 

In view of the aspersions that have been 

upon the Federal Reserve authorities, I 

feel it only proper that the text of Chairman 

in's reply to me should be released at 

time. It is appropriate that the Ameril- 

wi People should be permitted to judge 

hether he is acting as an obstructionist as 

been alleged or instead is constructively 

as a responsible Government official 

—— is knowledgeable in monetary affairs to 


a Correct solution to a very grave na- 
tonal issue, 


mi There is attached the text of the letter to 


Hon onorable RicHarp M. Simpson from the 
Orable William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System). 
Boanp or GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
The Washington, July 14,1959. 
H um Rrcwarp M. SIMPSON, 
0 resentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Sorpson: This response to the 
aden contained in your letter of July 13 
ts In writing the gist of the comments I 
the in the executive session meetings of 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
Ori, ents to the legislative proposals 
ay offered by the administration. 
ing is my considered judgment we are fac- 
—. * Serious financial situation. The limita- 
light 5 interest rates is unrealistic in the 
denies °C Present market quotations and 
to the U.S. Treasury the tools essential 
efective balanced handling of its bor- 
needs. By statute the Treasury is 
lauz Umited, because of the cellings, to the 
Of short-term securities which under 
meena Conditions of rising prosperity is 
Nad These short-term obligations can 
option be converted into money at the 
Subst} Of the holder. In effect, they are a 
the aa for money, and thus could swell 
of money far beyond that needed to 
—— available goods and services at 
flow Sat es levels. The threat of a money 
ot an hand has a major impact on the 
Ving and places a burden on all of 


It serves no useful purpose at the moment 
p ak Whose fault it is that we are in our 
fs 58 Predicament. The fact of the matter 
tikea go in it. The committee is not being 
or Wels vote whether interest rates should 

Bo up or down, but merely to grant 
authority to exercise its best 
are meeting an existing problem. 
ot the U g a crucial matter the credit 
this cous ted States. Failure to deal with 

uld (and I was careful not to threaten 

Most 8 it necessarily would) have the 
or ous Implications. It was my duty to 
These Berne much as I disliked the task. 
Ast lh facts with which we were 

aer in this ake must be con- 
Ceilings poo dment to retain the statutory 
the prany ot permit them to be disregarded if 
regutreg mt found the national interest so 
Workabie ud not seem to me to nt un- 
Problems. Accordingly, I did not 


Fg 
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raise objections, 
original. 

The sense of the committee amendment is 
quite a different matter. I object to this on 
principle. The Open Market Committee and 
the Federal Reserve Board are given the 
responsibility under the Federal Reserve Act 
for regulating the money supply. If the 
Congress wishes to spell out the means of 
doing this, it should amend the Federal Re- 


although I prefer the 


serve Act and not tack this on to a debt 


management bill. 

Furthermore, under present conditions, I 
am convinced that this amendment, when 
stripped of all technicalities, and regardless 
of whether the language is permissive or 
mandatory, will cause many thoughtful peo- 
ple both at home and abroad to question the 
will of our Government to manage its finan- 
cial affairs without recourse to the printing 
press. To me this is a grave matter. We are 
here dealing with trust and confidence which 
is the keystone of sound currency. There- 
fore, I must oppose this proposal as vigor- 
ously as possible, as I did during the hear- 
ings. 

The amendment limiting the President's 
authority to 2 years is, in my judgment, un- 
sound. It could be a source of embarrass- 
ment to both the next President and the 
then Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have tried as faithfully as possible to 
summarize what I actually said during the 
hearings, and not to introduce new ideas. 
May I, in conclusion, thank you and all the 
members of the committee for the courtesy 
and consideration shown me and my associ- 
ates throughout the meetings. I am taking 
the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to 
Chairman MILLS. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
effective leadership must be brought to 
bear in obtaining floor consideration of 
this important administration request 
for legislation. It is no coincidence that 
financial writers and editorial comment 
have been virtually unanimous in 
criticizing the committee-approved 
amendments to this legislation. Politi- 
cal machinations and leadership equivo- 
cation have no appropriate place in this 
consideration. We are confronted with 
the fact of grave consequences assuredly 
detrimental and potentially disastrous if 
we do not provide the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the authority he must 
have in managing a public debt of $285 
billion and in refinancing the $75 billion 
of Federal obligations that will mature 
in the next 12 months. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means indicated to you in our July 22 
letter, the Republican administration 
and the Republican membership in the 
Congress are willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for removing the statutory 
ceilings on interest rate on Government 
securities to facilitate the economical 
management of the public debt. The 
Democratic majority in the House must 
accept the responsibility for unwise ac- 
tion or no action at all; the American 
people will bear the brunt of the con- 
sequences if the Democratic House 
leadership persists in “sitting and wait- 
ing.” 

There is legislation before the House, 
H.R, 8304, which I have introduced as 
ranking Republican on the Committee 
on Ways and Means carrying out the 
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administration’s recommendations in 
this area. It is urgent that the House 
be allowed to work its will with respect 
to this legislation. 


Surplus Power From Bonneville for 
Atom Smasher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30,1959 


Mr. ENGLE, Mr. President, the emi- 
nent Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] who serves with distinction 
as chairman of the Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, as 
well as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, is ever alert to the 
needs of the West in particular and the 
interest of the U.S. taxpayers in general. 
I wish to commend him for his under- 
standing of the water and power needs 
of my State and for his effective leader- 
ship in our efforts in Congress to meet 
these needs. 

A current case in point was reported 
in the Washington Daily News of July 
27, 1959, under the heading “Maybe Sen- 
ator ANDERSON Saved Us Taxpayers a 
Few Millions.” This has to do with the 
plans of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to build a $105 million linear electronic 
accelerator at Stanford University. Ini- 
tially, at a capacity of 10 billion electron- 
volts, the accelerator would require 60,- 
000 kilowatts of electric power; ulti- 
mately, enlarged to 45 billion electron- 
volts, the accelerator would, of course, 
require a great deal more electric power. 
Senator Anpgerson has pointed out that 
the proposed Federal transmission line 
intertie between the Bonneville pow- 
er system of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Central Valley power system of 
California could be the means of deliver- 
ing some of Bonneville’s current surplus 
power to Stanford for the AEC instal- 
lation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
news article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAYBE SENATOR ANDERSON SAVED Us Tax- 
PAYERS A Few MILLIONS 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, may have discovered a way by 
which the Government can save millions of 
dollars a year in operation of its proposed 
linear electron accelerator at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

When Senator Anprrson’s Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy held hearings on the 
accelerator, Stanford witnesses testified it 
would cost $15 million q year to operate, 
much of which would go for purchase of 
electric power from a private utility company. 

This power cost could be quadrupled under 
ultimate plans for the accelerator. 

But Senator ANDERSON then recalled hear- 
ings over which he presided last spring, in 
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his capacity as chairman of the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee. 

These had to do with a proposal to carry 
surplus power from the Bonneville Dam in 
the Pacific Northwest to northern California. 

The same private utility that wants to sell 
power to Stanford was negotiating with Bon- 
neville for its surplus. Senator ANDERSON 
has called attention to Bonneville’s surplus 
power and the proposal—discussed in 1952 
and then abandoned—for a Government 
intertie line. 

“If the intertie were constructed,” Sena- 
tor ANDERSON wrote AEC Chairman John 
McCone, “it could make at least some power 
available to Stanford at ‘dump’ rates below 
the presently quoted rates from private 
sources,“ possibly saving enough on the ac- 
celerator's operation to pay for constructing 
the high-voltage intertie transmission lines. 


Rural Development: A Program That 
Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared early in June in the 
Christian Science Monitor the first and 
second in an important series of articles 
on the national rural development pro- 
gram, now going forward in some 200 
counties in 30 States. Two of these 
pilot counties are in my congressional 
district in southeastern Ohio. The 
Monitor, which is one of the most highly 
respected and independent newspapers 
in the Nation, terms rural development 
“a program that works.” 

In view of our deep concern over the 
problems of the Nation’s agricultural 
areas and the intensive search for ef- 
fective, long-term solutions to these 
problems, this independent account of 
what. the national rural development 
program has accomplished deserves the 
closest study. This approach, originated 
by the present administration, may well 
turn out to be one of the most signifi- 
cant steps taken in recent years to solve 
the farm problem—once and for all. 

I wish to commend the Monitor's ex- 
cellent review of the program to the 
Members of the House: 

Runa TEAMWORK SPURS FarM GAINS 

(By Helen Henley) 

WASHINGTON; —In many rural areas where 
farmers are hard pressed to earn adequate 
incomes, new hope is appearing. 

That hope has blossomed through ef- 
forts of many citizens working together in 
the rural development program, This proj- 
ect was launched 3 years ago by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, but in great 
degree it owes its expanding success to the 
cooperation of citizens in each community. 
If the Federal Government has supplied the 
basic machinery, local workers might be said 
to have supplied the gas. 

Throughout 200 counties in 30 States, 
rural development projects in various stages 
include such things as: New market oppor- 
tunities for local produce; new educational 
opportunities; improvement in farming 
Practices, to yield more income; construc- 
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tion of new business facilities; opening of 
new roads; and in short, better utilization 
of whatever resources a community has. Al- 
though initiated to aid low-income farmers, 
the program is rejuvenating entire commu- 
nities. 

HOW PROJECTS OPERATE 


The way these projects operate is indi- 
cated in a report from Park Rapids, Hub- 
bard County, Minn., which reads: 

“An invisible little pig market is hav- 
ing some plain-to-be-seen results here in 
northern Minnesota. It's invisible in this 
respect: There are no stockyards, no hold- 
ing pens, no market-owned trucks or cat- 
tle cars. Instead, the market is a listing 
service for farmers who have pigs to sell. 
A local office keeps the list for buyers who 
then go out to the seller’s farm to do busi- 
ness. 

“Simpie as it sounds, this market has 
sold some 2,000 little pigs—worth about 
$25,000—since it started operations in April. 
Farmers here call it the best thing ever to 
happen to the pig business in this area. 

“One of the eight key rural development 
committees in the county—the farm man- 
agement committee—developed the idea for 
the pig market. But they didn’t rush into 
it blindly, They first surveyed local farms 
and decided from the results there would 
be enough volume to warrant a marketing 
association.” 

INCOME BOOSTED 


Now, says the report, the 50 association 
members, who each pay an annual member- 
ship fee of $2, have received $1 to $2 per 
head above the going price “which has add- 
ed about $2,500 to the local income.” 

Other developments in Hubbard County, 
Minn., include “a vegetable market opera- 
tion at Nevis during the past two summers 
* * * an effective antilitter campaign in the 
tourist country. * * Work is underway 
on development of a 5,000-acre bog area 
into a wildlife refuge and public hunting 
ground, And some intensive studies have 
been made of other local conditions, includ- 
ing industrial and small business credit 
needs, youth camp proposals, and needs for 
scholarship programs.” 

Down in Berkley County, S.C., where lack 
of proper drainage and flooding of roads 
perennially caused problems, a whole area 
was lifted out of the muck when a new 
weatherproofed road was built, with culverts 
and proper drainage structures throughout 
the region. Everybody helped with this— 
the county agent, special rural development 
program workers, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the South Carolina Highway Depart- 
ment, and farmers who granted the neces- 
sary rights-of-way. 

WASHOUTS AVERTED 


“Farmers can get into the fields earlier 
this spring, and save crops formerly washed 
out,” commented the Southern Planter. 

A new produce market in Bertie County, 
N. C., locally financed and managed, handled 
during its first year $170,000 worth of water- 
melons and yams, and now has extended 
its operations to include other produce. To 
finance this market, local business leaders 
formed a corporation and sold stock, while 
specialists of North Carolina State College 
and extension agents helped with techni- 
cal aspects. 

In a statement to Congress March 25, 1959, 
Representative Wiut1am H. NATCHER, Demo- 
crat, of Kentucky, said of his own district: 

“The initial impact of the rural develop- 
ment program has been partly responsible 
for many improvements in Butler County, 
Ky. It has aided in many accomplishments, 


namely, a new health unit, an increase in- 


local employment, erection of three modern 
buildings on the main street of Morgan- 
town, the county seat, a new post office 
building to be erected in the near future, 
construction of. new homes and business 
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houses, improvement of roads and schools, 
a building erected for use as a meeting place 
for the rural development group, improve- 
ments generally in living conditions on the 
farms, and better acceptance and use of 
farm programs offered throughout the 
county, as well as overall progress in the 
city of Morgantown.” 

But the most important benefit of all, 
perhaps, was pointed out by the Southern 
Planter: “* * * the program has succeeded 
in focusing attention on low-income 
families as people needing jobs, or more 
farm know-how, or better educational oppor“ - 
tunities, rather than as economic units pro- 
ducing X' number of bales or bushels.” 

RURAL DEVELOPMENTS A PROGRAM THAT 

Woris 
(By Helen Henley) 

WasHincton.—Squabbles on Capitol Hill 
about farm programs that don't work have 
largely drowned out some good news about & 
farm program that does work. The plan 
which, in a brief 3 years of pilot operation, 
has begun to show sturdy signs of its effec- 


„tiveness is not, strictly speaking, exclusively 


a farm program, though it was originally in- 
splred by the needs of farmers. 
Known as the rural development program, 
the project helps entire rural areas to solve 
their problems largely through local efforts, 
though certain forms of Federal aid are avall- 
able. 

A workshop meeting at Weston, W. Va., in 
mid-May spotlighted some amazingly sub- 
stantial gains made through the rural de- 
velopment program in its first 3 years. 

Some of the farmers most needing help in 
this age of technology are counted among 
some 2,700,000 small-scale, part-time and 
residential farmers who, although they make 
up about 56 percent of the farm community, 
produce only about 10 percent of the farm 
products marketed, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson told the workshop meeting: 

From the standpoint of economics these 
small producers might be considered ex- 
pendable. But “low income rural areas are 
rich in human resources,” Under Secretary 
of Agriculture True D. Morse, Chairman 
Committee for Rural Development Program, 
declared in a workshop address, 


INDIVIDUAL HELP OFFERED 


It was to channel these human resources 
into their most effective use that Secretary 
Benson, with President Eisenhower's bless“ 
ing and a small appropriation from Congress. 
launched the rural development program 3 
years ago to help rural families make what- 
ever adjustment their situation requires for 
their own well-being. 

This might mean staying on their farms 
and finding jobs in industry nearby to sup- 
plement their income. It might mean learn- 
ing better farming practices to increase th 
income. Or it might require moving away 
from the farm entirely. In any case, the 
farmer makes his own decision concerning 
his future, and can call on both Federal and 
local agencies in the rural development pro- 
gram to help him. 

The pressing need for such a program hed 
first been clearly defined in a year’s study of 
rural areas which was summed up in a Te- 
port by Secretary Benson to Congress in 
April 1955, entitled “Development of Agri- 
cultures Human Resources.” This docu- 
mented the plight of almost 3 million 
small farmers who receive no benefit what- 
soever from the Nation's expensive price-suP* 
port programs. 

The original 20 counties selected as pilot 
counties for the rural development p 
have been expanded now to include 200 cour- 
ties in 30 States and Puerto Rico, with ac- 
tivities rapidly spreading even beyond these. 

More than 350 projects are now in various 
stages of development, including such things 
as new industries to supply jobs, conser va“ 
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tion and land drainage to improve farming 
Practices and income, better marketing pro- 
Cedures to facilitate sale of produce; added 
educational and opportunities to 
Prepare young people for off-the-farm 
Careers. 

Local leaders are, in short, getting together 
to make the most of their regional resources, 
to keep people on their own farms when that 
is desirable, and to improve their own com- 
munities. 

“The rural development program is pres- 
ently emerging from the pilot or demonstra- 
tion phase and becoming a permanent, long- 
term approach to the improvement of op- 
Portunities in rural areas,” said Secretary 
Benson at the workshop. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
making grants to States to pay the salaries 
or agents devoting their time to the RDP, 
and these State-Federal coordinators help 
local groups to “iron out the Kinks.” But 
each community tackles its problems in its 
Own way, sometimes with a whole trading 
area working together rather than just a 
County. Bankers, businessmen, ministers, 
Women's clubs, farm organizations, extension 
Workers—all interested citizens—join in the 
effort. 

APPROACH OUTLINED 


Ayo Morse outlined the approach in this 
F: 

“States have formed rural, resource, or 
uren development committees—with broad 
representation. Counties or areas have de- 
velopment committees—with project.or sub- 
Committees as needed. 

“There is a national committee at the 
Under secretary of sub-Cabinet level. This 
Committee for rural development program 
represents Department of the Interior; De- 
Partment of Agriculture; 
Commerce; Department of Labor; Depart- 
Ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Small Business Administration; Council of 
Economic Advisers. Dr. Harry J. Reed, for- 

dean of agriculture at Purdue Univer- 
ēlty, is the coordinator.” 
Small Business Administration has 
been especially helpful in making loans to 
or expand regional industry, but many 
Projects have been locally financed. 

What such coordinated efforts can mean 

to an entire region was summed up in a re- 
from the American Bankers Association 

ch, commenting on rapid industrial ex- 
Pansion which has increased off-the-farm 
deployment opportunities and has tended 
bs Insure a balanced economy between agri- 

‘ulture and industry stated: 
th A US. Chamber of Commerce report on 

© relationship between industrial growth 

Beneral community development meas- 
the effect of new Industrial jobs to a 
nen unity. The report indicates that 100 
the factory workers meant the following in 
ir communities: 
wor hundred ninety-six more people; 
more households; 51 more school chil- 
+ 8590,000 more personal income per 
ear; $270,000 more bank deposits; 107 more 
em nger cars registered; 174 more workers 
23000804. 4 more retail establishments; 
000 more retail sales per year; 31 fewer 
agriculture workers.” 0 
ae Tural development program attacks 
— One aspect of the total farm problem 
Sons of rural families with substandard in- 
© or living conditions. It is still a small- 
15 an Operation, and has not yet reached 
ita y areas needing help. But step by step 
atone to be proving effective and to be 
the tran the way toward solution of some of 
on thee Problems weighing most heavily 
© conscience of a nation. 
Petits Specific rural development program 
mi now underway in various States 
be described in succeeding articles, 
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Hope for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, one of our out- 
standing national religious leaders and 
clergymen, wrote an article entitled 
“Hope for the Future,” under the col- 
umn “Confident Living,” which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Sunday, July 26. 

Dr. Peale in this article tells of a most 
interesting dinner party, at which there 
was not just the usual fellowship, but a 
deep sense of the presence of God among 
those in attendance. 

It is an excellent article, which dis- 
cusses in general the program of the 
International Council for Christian 
Leadership and the great affect this or- 
ganization can have on the future wel- 
fare of the nations of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be made a part of these remarks 
and inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFIDENT LIVING 
(By Dr. Norman Vincent Peale) 
HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 

It was a gay and exciting dinner party. 
The food was superb, the conversation bril- 
Mant, the laughter uninhibited * * then 
an unforgettable climax. Suddenly our 
hostess rose and quietly asked me to offer a 
prayer. The fellowship deepened. The sense 
of God's presence was definite. A strangely 
moving unity prevailed as we all stood 
around the table. 

This happened In a gracious home on the 
Rue Faubert, Paris, only a stone's throw from 
the Inyalides and Tomb of Napoleon. Our 
hostess, Anne Marie Christine la Contesse de 
Gontaut-Blron, petite and gentle, was one 
of the most inspiring personalities of the 
French Resistance. Fifty times she crossed 
the Swiss border incognito to secure funds 
for starving refugees in Paris. 

She was eventually seized by the Nazis 
and interned for 2 years at Ravensbruck, the 
infamous concentration camp. Only 15 out 
of 500 people in the last convoy to Ravens- 
bruck returned alive; and the contesse and 
her daughter were among the fortunate 15 
who came through that harrowing expe- 
rience. P 

A fascinating group was gathered about 
her dinner table. Opposite me sat Minister 
of Justice Edmond Michelet. Second rank- 
ing minister to Debre, Michelet is very close 
to De Gaulle and is regarded by many as a 
potential premier. He, too, was a leader in 
the resistance and suffered at Dachau. 
Deputy Pierre de Chevigny, a brilliant con- 
versatlonalist in French and English, and 
other government leaders were also present. 
Two of the most gracious ladies of Europe 
lent their charm to the party, the Contesse 
de Leusse, international hostess, and Mme. 
Lansberger, Polish noblewoman. 

All were ardent De Gaullists. At mention 
of the general's name an almost reverential 
attitude seemed evident. They were deeply 
appreciative when we voiced our admiration 
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of the French leader, “He is like Lincoln 
to us,” one said. 

This dinner party was much more than a 
social affair. It was part of a reception 
given by the International Council for 
Christian Leadership. This organization is 
headed by Rev. Dr. Abraham Verelde, sec- 
retary general; Rev. Wallace Haines is pres- 
ident on the Continent, and Senator FRANK 
Cartson here. Its members include some of 
the most distinguished political, business, 
and professional leaders of many countries— 
both Catholic and Protestant; its objective 
is to assure a deeper penetration of Chris- 
tian ideals and practices into international 
affairs as well as in personal Uving. The 
strong Christian cells“ developed by I. CI. 
are doing much toward creating not only 
better understanding among free peoples, 
but deeper unity as well. 

The depth of spiritual fellowship evi- 
denced in this Paris meeting was one of the 
most impressive of my entire experience. 
It could actually be said that the Christian 
love and faith felt that evening surmounted 
all differences of language, nationality, and 
those between Protestant and Catholic. It 
was a group where the main desire was to 
follow Christ and make Him uppermost in 
all of life. 

The amazing strength of the spiritual 
movement abroad is not fully realized on 
our side of the Atlantic, and it is most en- 
couraging to see that all over Europe people 
of great influence are being drawn into 
effective groups to study how Christianity 
may be implemented practically in our life 
today. 

A day later, in Rome, I saw further evi- 
dence of the upthrust of spiritual unity. 
I visited the dynamic spiritual and educa- 
tional leader, Father Felix A. Morlion, pres- 
ident of the International University of So- 
cial Studies Pro-Deo (under God). Pro- 
Deo’s program is based on the belief that 
freedom and free enterprise can best assure 
economic and social progress and allow un- 
limited development of human possibilities. 

This university is an amazing experiment 
in interfaith activity. Its board of distin- 
guished laymen consists of 12 Catholics, 12 
Protestants, and 6 Jews, The student body 
numbers 1,600 students from many coun- 
tries and is composed of Moslems, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Jews, and Christians. 

Father Morlion, who has the blessing of 
Pope John XXIII, is training leaders “under 
God" who will have the dedication and 
know-how to make religion and freedom the 
guiding forces of the future in politics, busi- 
ness, and personal living. 

So, take heart, reader, really take heart. 
God is on the move. The economic and 
political life of the free world is truly alive 
under God. 


Objective of Long-Range Economic 
International Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following address by 
George C. McGhee before the Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Association’s Na- 
tional Conference on the U.S, Economy 
and International Relations, Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 30, 1959: 
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OBJECTIVES OF LONG-RANGE ECONOMIC INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 

It is a great pleasure Indeed to appear be- 
fore this National Conference of the Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Association, which 
has considered in its meetings today “The 
U.S. Economy and International Relations.” 
I have followed with interest your program. 
The discussion on Government aid pro- 
grams are of particular interest because of 
my work as a member of the President's Spe- 
cial Committee To Study the U.S, Military 
Assistance Program (and related economic 
programs)—the so-called Draper committee. 
Although it is difficult in the limited time 
allowed to cover such a broad field, I will 
attempt to emphasize some of the considera- 
tions which have been a part of our studies. 

In our first interim report issued March 
17, 1959, the Committee confirmed that “The 
Communist military threat is greater than 
ever. The Communist economic and politi- 
cal efforts are expanding.” 

We stated as the issue “whether we intend 
to seek survival in isolation—state of siege— 
as the world continues to shrink.” And we 
said further that “the only alternative we 
can see to the interdependent allied free 
world, strengthened by our aid where needed, 
would be the Fortress America concept— 
taking our first stand in the last ditch.” 

The Committee confirmed its confidence 
that the mutual security program both in 
its military and its economic aspects is a 
sound concept and concluded that “the 
mutual security program is now and will 
remain an essential tool of foreign policy.” 

The Committee, in particular, endorsed 
the amounts of economic aid requested by 
the administration for fiscal year 1960. It 
further stated that “As an order of magni- 
tude, we believe that loans for economic de- 
velopment under the mutual security pro- 
gram will probably be needed at the rate of 
at least $1 billion a year by fiscal year 1961.“ 
This compares with a request by the admin- 
istration for $700 million for fiscal year 1960. 

Before proceeding, let me just summarize 
for a moment where I believe we now stand. 

The dominant fact of life in the world since 
the end of World War II has been the clear 
intention of the Soviet Union to eXtend its 
political domination over the entire world. 
This threat has, and rightly so, constituted 
the basis for most of the actions and reac- 
tions of the governments of the free world 
throughout this period. Unfortunately, since 
the threat not only continues but is increas- 
ing, we and the other free world nations 
must continue to give to it a large measure of 
our attention. 

Our preoccupation with the Russian threat, 
however, has served to obscure another world 
problem of the first order of magnitude. This 
problem arises out of the historic transition 
of a large part of the world from the colonial 
era to one of free and independent nations. 
The colonial system, which made important 
contributions in its day, did, however, mask 
from the attention of the world the great 
disparity in economic opportunities existing 
among the peoples of the world. It muted 
the voice of those who would have drawn 
this problem to the world’s attention. 

We and other free world nations have, 
however, in recent years, become increasingly 
aware of the problem and of its magnitude. 
We have already made an important contri- 
bution in assisting the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in their drive for economic progress. 
We have perhaps not even yet, however, 
grasped the full scope and significance of the 
problem, the tremendous difficulties to be 
faced, and the urgent necessity for enlisting 
the support of other free world nations who 
can contribute if satisfactory progress is to 
be made. Under Secretary of State Dillon 
recently said in his speech at Harvard, that 
this is a problem we will face for the next 
20 to 39, or perhaps 50 years. 
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Inequality of conditions and opportunities 
have always, and probably will continue to 
exist in the world. What we can and must 
do, if we expect the continuation of a group 
of free world nations in which we can achieve 
our own national objectives, is to assure the 
people of the less developed countries that 
we are conscious of their problems and will 
make an effort to help them, perhaps not as 
much as they would like, but an effort in 
some way commensurate with our ability. 

One problem in this regard, however, is 
that the desire for progress on the part of the 
underdeveloped countries is more universal 
than the wisdom to develop wise plans, the 
determination to carry them out, and the 
available material resources upon which 
progress can be based. We are only in the 
beginning stages of understanding the di- 
mensions of the problem, much less the 
means of overcoming it. 

Unfortunately, there is no example of an 
underdeveloped country which has, as a 
result of outside assistance made an impor- 
tant economic breakthrough or shown sus- 
tained accelerated development which makes 
it possible for that country to move forward 
without foreign aid. The future will prob- 
ably reveal that the achievement of this 
breakthrough will in most cases take much 
longer than we have envisaged, In many 
countries, because of climate, population 
growth, lack of resources, unstable govern- 
ments, and many other factors, there may 
be no satisfactory progress for a very long 
period of time. In other countries progress 
made as a result of forced or artificial means 
may turn out to be illusory, and only after 
disappointing setbacks and readjustments 
will sustained progréss be made. 

But why, one might ask, do we provide 
assistance to these countries? Why are we 
willing to make this great effort? The an- 
swer to me is very clear. It is necessary for 
our continued growth as a nation, even pos- 
sibly our survival. 

The United States and the other developed 
nations of the free world cannot continue to 
enjoy their present rate of economic growth 
and prosperity in Isolation, As an example: 
the United States is already dependent on 
foreign sources for more than 80 percent of 
11 important raw materials (nickel, plati- 
num, antimony, bauxite, natural rubber, tin, 
chrome, industrial diamonds, manganese, co- 
balt, and abaca) and to a lesser extent of 
numerous others; and this dependence will 
increase in the years to come. At the same 
time, export markets account for one-third 
to one-half of total markets for four of our 
major agricultural crops (cotton, rice, wheat, 
and tobacco), and are highly significant for 
many industrial products. Our future pros- 
perity will increasingly depend on such mar- 
kets. The free nations of Europe and Japan 
are dependent to an even greater degree 
upon the raw materials and markets of the 
underdeveloped countries. We need the rest 
of the free world as it needs us. 

The recent internal economic achieve- 
ments of Russia, and more especially those 
reported by China, have brought the prob- 
lem of the underdeveloped countries sharply 
into focus. China and Russia are pursuing 
a totalltarlan and brutal method of achiev- 
ing rapid economic growth, at a tragically 
high cost In the loss of human life and free- 
dom. Since these costs are not everywhere 
clearly understood, the Communist system 
seems to many to offer an alternative to the 
present slower rate of progress in the under- 
developed countries of the free world. 

In the underdeveloped countries there is 
urgent need to move toward the achievement 
of a more acceptable rate of economic pro- 
gress in order to decrease the possibility of 
Communist political and economic dom- 
ination, Defection of the underdeveloped 
world or any significant segment of it to 
the Communist bloc would haye seriously 
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damaging consequences for the United States 
and the rest of the free world. 

Moreover, there is a definite moral respon- 
sibility to do what we can, along with other 
countries who can help, toward achieving 
this end. Not to do so would be contrary 
to our national tradition. Only if we con- 
tinue to do our part in this general inter- 
national effort can we fully realize the 
ideals and purposes which should inspire us 
as a nation as we play our proper role in 
the world of the future. 

I would, in conclusion, just like to sum- 
marize a few of the principal factors that 
should be kept in mind in connection with 
our programs of economic assistance. 

1. Provision must be made for longer range 
planning. We must recognize that in most 
countries economic development is a long- 
range problem. We can no longer afford 
the luxury of a year-by-year piecemeal ap- 
proach to the problem. Longer range plan- 
ning will require both legislative and organ- 
izational changes. 

2, The countries being aided must take the 
initiative in the planning and execution of 
their own development programs, They must 
take stronger measures to solve their own 
problems, and must work toward internal 
reforms along lines that have made develop- 
ment possible in other countries. Our ald 
programs must emphasize the assumption of 
this responsibility by the countries receiv- 
ing aid. 

3. The distribution of resources in the 
world is quite different from that after 
World War I, when the United States had 
to bear the whole burden. The Western 
European countries and Japan, together, 
have a capacity of assisting the underde- 
veloped countries roughly comparable to our 
own. They are already providing assistance 
on a large scale. In 1958 they extended 
through loans and grants more than $700 
million for economic development. We must, 
wherever feasible, approach the problems of 
the underdeveloped areas on a multilateral 
basis to assure participation by those willing 
to help. We should seek no monopoly in 
ald to others. 

4. An increased role must be played by free 
enterprise. The resources and skills of our 
free enterprise system are one of our most 
valuable national assets, The Russlans are 
using their total national resources in thelr 
efforts abroad, We are not competing to 
the maximum extent that we can unless we 
use all of our resources, 

The report “Expanding Private Investment 
for Economic Growth,” prepared by Mr 
Ralph I. Straus, and the report by the Com- 
mittee on World Economic Practices, of 
which Mr. Harold Boeschenstein was Chair- 
man, are both excellent and point in the di- 
rection we should take, We can literally 
bind the world to us in mutual self-interest 
through the bonds of free and expanding 
trade, If we are disturbed by the $1 billion 
of economic and military credits extended 
by Russia In 1958, even in comparison with 
some $4,386,000 in total assistance extended 
by the U.S. Government in fiscal year 1959. 
one is heartened by the fact that Sino-So- 
viet trade with the underdeveloped countries 
was only 3.5 percent of the trade between 

areas and the rest of the free world 
($1.8 bililon versus $51 billion). This great 
volume of trade serves the free world inter- 
est just as our aid programs do. 

There are even further steps that our 
Government can take to mobilize the re- 
sources of free enterprise in this country in 
the task of assisting the underdeveloped 
countries. I anticipate that the Draper 
committee will have some important recom- 
mendations on this subject in its final re- 


5. If we are to make the most effective 
use of our total; resources, both government 
and private, we must further perfect our 
government organization through which w® 
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extend ald. The diffusion of responsibility 
in the foreign aid field among the various 
departments and agencies makes it difficult 
to marshal our available resources for as- 
Asting particular countries into an inte- 
Brated and well balanced program. This also 
& Necessity to which the Draper commit- 
tee is giving careful attention. 
e are merely highlights—there is 
Mich else to be said. The important thing, 
th, ever, is a recognition on our part that 
© United States is in this affair on a large 
rene and for a long period of time. We 
x de no acceptable alternative. No matter 
hat the scale of effort we allocate to the 
we must make that effort the best the 
erican people and government can do and 
n, and only then, will these efforts be 
Successful. 
Thank you yery much, 


Our China Policy Needs Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


21 K. ENGLE. Mr. President, on May 
to addressed the Senate on the need 
5 a revision of our China policy. I 
yee been gratified by the response to 
t t speech from my own State of Cali- 
and from other sections of the 
Rauntrr. T ask unanimous consent to 
ve printed in the Appendix of the 
on RD some of the editorial comments 
My proposals for a new look at our 
Ching Policy. 
nal dre being no objection, the edito- 
Ricca ordered to be printed in the 


RD, : 
i as follows: 


the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, June 7, 
1959 
Clam Encre Strikes Kren Brow at U.S. 
CHINA Polier 
Any 


Criticism, ey tructive, of this 

N h en constructive, o 
8 Red China policy has been treated 
nitrogive one might approach a carload of 
It Yeerin jolting over the Burma Road. 
Cham fed the singular credit of U.S. Senator 
floor 3 GLE, of California, that in a Senate 
out o TOR he has brought our China policy 
ability in © realm of fantasy and untouch- 

In hae that of rationality. 
ehallen t may be the first frank official 
Req Se to the Eisenhower administration's 
Beas nn Policy in more than 6 years, 
Wrechheld d stepped over that nightmare 
change 15 * aay advocacy of a possible 
equated with Cee cy virtually has been 
the . mache Illusions have controlled 
fusio partment’s Red China policy— 
Collapse n Red China was on the yerge of 
hower h that, as President Dwight D. Eisen- 
ing rag Maintained, any forthright deal- 
Asia to Red China would cause the rest of 
like fate into the Communist eamp 
shel: 12 dominoes,” that Chiang Kai- 
land + Eht some day return to the main- 
Present Formosa, that any lifting of the 
W: vata blackout between Peiping and 
dullqu n would give Red China such a 
to P that Millions of Aslaties would turn 
% lose Unism, that China was ever ours 
Dean zaud that former Secretary of State 
Chin nis policies turned mainland 
Eae Over to communism. 

late Sen ustons are a backwash of the 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy's terror 
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that paralyzed the Nation and the State De- 
partment. They have also been cultivated 
by that loose amalgam of groups called the 
China lobby. Some members of this lobby 
are sincere in trying to get Chiang’s forces 
back to the mainland. Some are wealthy 
Chinese who want to get back to resume 
their lush pickings at the expense of the 
people. 

Encte, while supporting all our defenses 
in Asia, called for an end to the news black- 
out, for making it clear the United States 
would support no military adventure from 
Formosa against Red China, that at some 
stage in our return to reality, we negotiate 
with Peiping at a level higher than the pres- 
ent ambassadorial talks in Warsaw and that 
we put trade with Red China on the same 
basis as that with the Soviet Union. 

Even the late former Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, while indignations were 
high against Red China because of the Ko- 
rean war, wrote in his book “War or Peace,” 
“all nations should be members of the Unit- 
ed Nations“ without appraising whether 
they were good or bad. ENGLE merits great 
credit for his pioneering for a return to 
rationality in discussing the Nation's Red 


China policy. ‘ 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 
7, 1959] 

A New DIRECTION ror CHINA Poiicy—Cati- 

FORNIA SENATOR UNE A BEGINNING ON 
NEGOTIATIONS WiTrH Mao 


(By Ciam Encre (Democrat) in a Senate 
speech) 

If we recognize, as I think we should, that 
our present Chinese policy is not adequate, 
we should be prepared to negotiate for some 
specific changes, Our policy, and what we 
propose, should be flexible, depending to 
some degree upon how far the Red Chinese 
are willing to make concessions in our in- 
terest in the Far, East. 

These steps should be taken one at a 
time and we should not be in too big a 
hurry about it. But there are certain areas 
in which we should be willing to negotiate 
and talk with the Red Chinese with a view 
to concessions to be made on their side. 

As a start, we should be willing to ne- 
gotiate the entrance of Chinese correspond- 
ents to the United States on a basis of reci- 
procity and equality with United States cor- 
respondents admitted to Red China. We 
should be willing to place the issuance of 
visas to the Chinese on the same basis and 
under the same controls as now apply to the 
citizens of the Soviet Union provided that 
the Chinese are willing to admit American 
correspondents to the mainland of China. 

Second, we should be willing to discuss 
with Red China the possibility of placing our 
trade with Red China on the same basis as 
our trade with the Soviet Union. Why 
should they be different? There are many 
concessions with reference to trade in the 
Far East that might be advantageous to us 
and our friends if this kind of an arrange- 
ment is carefully negotiated. 

Third, we should make it plain that al- 
though we intend to maintain our treaty 
obligations with reference to Formosa, we 
haye no intention of supporting military ad- 
ventures against the mainland of China— 
with its consequent danger of setting off a 
major war. This kind of discussion could 
be the basis of relaxing the military ten- 
sions in the Far East. 

Fourth, we should assume the Initiative 
in placing the defense of Formosa on a 
broader international base than it is at pres- 
ent and lay the foundation for the long- 
range status of Formosa. 

Time is running out. Both Chiang Kal- 
shek and his soldiers are growing older and 
sooner or later we have to face up to a new 
status for Formosa. Why should we not 
place the matter squarely before the United 
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Nations, offer to refrain from participation 
in the discussions if the other interested 
parties in the Far East stay out also, and 
ask a committee of the United Nations com- 
prised of Asians, or on which Asians are pre- 
dominantly represented, to come forth with 
some positive suggestions? 

Fifth, we should consider the possibility 
at some stage during these proceedings, espe- 
cially if the Mao government shows any will- 
ingness to meet us halfway, to negotiate with 
the Mao government on issues of substance 
at a level higher than the present ambassa- 
dorial talks in Warsaw. This, it is true,, 
would lead us nearer to practical recognition 
of the Mao government, but it is still one or 
two steps removed. 

Finally, all these negotiations throughout 
should be on a quid pro quo basis, and we 
should make it clear that our determined 
aim is to halt any Communist aggression in 
the Far East. We should give substance to 
this determination by continuing to 
strengthen military and economic defenses, 
but at the same time we should permit the 
countries of Asia to participate with us in 
progress made in economic and cultural rela- 
tions with China rather than follow our past 
practice of penalizing and frowning upon 
such efforts. 

This is not an easy program to undertake, 
It proceeds from the assumption that our 
present policy is getting us nowhere and that 
we ought to try new means and new methods. 
It presupposes the active and good faith 
cooperation of the Red Chinese themselves in 
a step-by-step exploration in each of the 
separate areas I have mentioned. It will take 
time and patience but it can be done and 
eventually the necessity of doing it has to be 
faced, and so let us face it now. 

The challenge to our foreign policy in the 
next decade is to prevent the total marriage 
of China and the Soviet Union, The result- 
ing economic, political, and military colossus 
would include nearly one-third of the world's 
population. Stretching in one unbroken, 
tightly controlled Communist federation 
from Berlin to Canton, it offers a chilling 
prospect. 

Some people think that has already oc- 
curred, but I do not agree, I think there are 
basic ideological frictions at the present time. 
China is in no sense a satellite of Soviet 
Russia, as are Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. China is big 
enough and important enough to stand 
alone, and the Chinese leaders know that. 
Our policy should move in the direction of 
preventing a complete dependence of Red 
China on Soviet Russia and a total marriage 
of the two on the basis of the Chinese neces- 
sity. Our present policy does not move in 
that direction. For those reasons, I raise 
these questions and make these suggestions 
in the hope that we can get started now with 
a new and more vigorous approach to a policy 
that will move in the right direction. 
From the Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enter- 

prise, June 14, 1959 


CLAIR ENGLE ON OUR CHINA POLICY 


A recent Senate speech by Cram ENGLE 
did not receive nearly the attention his sub- 
ject or his comment deserved. 

“If we recognize," Senator ENGLE said, “as 
I think we should, that our present Chinese 
policy is not adequate, we should be pre- 
pared to negotiate for some specific changes. 
Our policy, and what we propose should be 
fiexible, depending to some degree upon how 
far the Red Chinese are willing to make con- 
cessions in our interest in the Far East.” 

California’s junior Senator wants first of 
all for the State Department to negotiate an 
exchange of. news correspondents with Red 
China, Greater effort in this regard is being 
made by the Department under Secretary 
Herter than under his predecessor. 
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Second, he believes “we should be willing 
to discuss with Red China the possibility of 
placing our trade with Red China on the 
same basis as our trade with the Soviet 
Union.” 

Third, “we should make it plain that al- 
though we intend to maintain our treaty 
obligations with reference to Formosa, we 
have no intention of supporting military ad- 
ventures against the mainland of China.” 

Fourth, “we should assume the initiative 
in placing the defense of Formosa on a 
broader international base than it is at pres- 
ent and lay the foundation for the long- 
range status of Formosa.” 

Fifth, “we should consider the possibility 
at some stage during these proceedings, 
especially If the Mao Government shows any 
willingness to meet us halfway, to negotiate 
with the Mao Government on issues of sub- 
stance at a level higher than the present 
ambassadorial talks in Warsaw.” 

Sixth, all these negotiations throughout 
should be on a quid pro quo basis, and we 
should make it clear that our determined 
aim is to halt any Communist aggression 
in the Far East.” 

Much of this many Americans will find 
unpalatable, at least upon first considera- 
tion. Too many of us are in a rut on what 
little thinking we do on Communist China. 
Across the page today Marquis Childs dis- 
cusses one of the men most responsible for 
the staleness of our China policy. Given 
Walter Robertson's dedication to duty, his 
retirement, now imminent, should signal a 
reevaluation of the policy for which he has 
been so much responsible. 

Senator Encie, among others, has pro- 
vided food for thought the palatability of 
which: increases when its realism is given its 
due regard. 


[From the Redding Record-Searchlight, June 
3 19, 1959 
ENGLE Proposes a New Look 
(From the Milwaukee Journal) 


In the days when former Senator Know- 
land, Republican, of California, held sway. 
there was little talk about our policy toward 
Communist China in Congress, except calls 
for stiffening it. The China lobby (National- 
ist) rode high. . 

Now the man who replaced Knowland, 
Senator Cram Encie, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, has demanded a new look at our 
China policy—with the aim of putting some 
sense into it. He is not advocating recog- 
nition, or Communist China's admission to 
the United Nations. He admits that “con- 
ditions of hostility” prevail stil. But he 
doesn't see much sense in treating Com- 
munist China so much differently than we 
treat other Red countries. 

He would admit Chincse Communist news- 
men to this country on the same basis that 
we admit Russian newsmen, and open the 
way for our own newsmen to go to the China 
mainland. The total embargo on trade with 
Communist China makes no sense to him. 
Why not permit it on the same basis as 
we permit trade with Russia? Truth is, 
Encte said, that China can get what it wants 
of most of our goods through middlemen. 

Why not make it perfectly clear that we 
do not intend to permit—or to help—Chiang 
Kai-shek's Nationalist forces to attack the 
mainland? Why not end the pretense that 
Communist China doesn't exist, and seek 
high level talks on the differences between 
us—in particular talks aimed at the release 
of Americans held in China? Such talks, 
Encie believes, should be on higher than the 
present ambassadorial level. 

ENGLE has at least opened the door toward 
realistic discussion of our China policy 
something that has been practically taboo 
in official Washington. 
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[From the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, 
July 20, 1959] 
CHINA Poticy NEEDS Discussion 
(From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 

On the Senate floor recently Senators 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, talked at some length on a subject 
that only a few years back would have been 
impossible to mention without the risk of 
a major controversy. What they discussed 
was Communist China and whether it would 
be necessary to include it in a proposed sys- 
tem of control stations set up throughout 
the world in connection with possible agree- 
ment to stop nuclear weapons tests. 

The unusual aspect of the dialogue was 
not the ideas advanced by either of the par- 
ticipants, but the fact that no McCarthy and 
no Knowland arose to denounce the very 
suggestion that the United States may have 
to negotiate with Peiping on this issue. The 
inclusion of Red China has not been men- 
tioned publicly in the American-British- 
Russian test bar negotiations at Geneva. 

This is not the first time that the subject 
has come up in the Senate and, of course, 
it will not be the last. But it is encourag- 
ing that there is increasing readiness to dis- 
cuss in this country the relationship of Red 
China with the rest of the world. What the 
policy of the United States should be toward 
the 600 million Chinese living under com- 
munism is a matter for argument. There 
can be no valid argument against public dis- 
cussion. In what other way can a correct 
policy be formulated? 

Senator Clam ENGLE, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia, urging that a start be made on nego- 
tiations with the Red Chinese, proposes dis- 
cussions on the reciprocal admission of cor- 
respondents, trade, Formosa policy, and 
other issues of substance. The authorship 
of these proposals is interesting. Last No- 
vember ENGLE, certainly no wild-eyed radical, 
was elected to the Senate seat vacated by 
William F. Knowland. Knowland was the 
Senate's most ardent supporter of the Chiang 
Kai-shek Nationalist Government on For- 
mosa and a man to whom talk of possible 
dealings with the Chinese Communists was 
anathema, 

Anyone who views the last few years of 
United States China policy objectively can 
note a slow but inexorable shift dictated by 
the practical realities of the situation. It 
was less than 10 years ago that Chiang fled 
from the mainland to Formosa, an event that 
was followed shortly by the rise of Senator 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, and the degradation 
of diplomats whom McCarthy and his fol- 
lowers held responsible for the “loss” of 
China to Mao Tse-tung. 

The gradual change in attitude toward 
Red China is dictated by awareness of the 
fact that the regime will not go away be- 
cause we do not look at it. China unques- 
tionably is driving ahead, even though at a 
cost of great human suffering. The workers 
have been told they will be expected to raise 
industrial and agricultural production this 
year 40 percent above 1958, the year of the 
“great leap forward,” Lord Boyd Orr, presi- 
dent of the British Council for the Promo- 
tion of International Trade, who visited 
China recently, has forecast that China will 
become the world's most powerful nation in 
30 years. 

The fact should not be overlooked, of 
course, that the U.S. change in attitude to- 
ward discussing Chinese problems has not 
been accompanied by any discernible altera- 
tion in the Chinese attitude toward us. It 
remains hard and uncompromising. 

That is no reason, however, why there 
should not be the widest discussion, in Con- 
gress, in the executive branch, and among 
the peopic, of what we are going to do about 
it, The time is most certainly coming when 
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major decisions will have to be made on 
United States and Western policies 

Red China. It is essential that the people 
understand the alternatives and be in a posi- 
tion to act in their own best interests. 


Epwarp P. MORGAN AND THE News, Mar 22, 
1959 

Time has a way of changing all things. 
A few years ago It would have been virtual 
political suicide to challenge publicly the 
administration’s China policy. Short 
months, evon weeks, ago it was not a subject 
of any intensive discussion on Capitol Hill. 
But yesterday in Congress, U.S. policy to- 
ward Communist China was the target of 
an exhaustive, carefully reasoned attack. 
Current historians with a taste for the pars- 
dox may savor the fact that the attack was 
mounted by the freshman Senator from 
California, CLame ENGLE, a Democrat, the 
very man who supplanted in the Senate the 
loudest, most ox-stubborn defender of that 
policy, William F. Knowland, once un- 
flatteringly called the Senator from Formosa. 

ENGLE's criticism will not be popular, It 
won't cause any immediate change. He 
recognized himself that he probably would 
be misunderstood, misinterpreted and stren- 
uously criticized. But with no little politi- 
cal courage he observed that we have to 
start somewhere.” His most devastating 
thrust against the administration attempt 
to seal off the Peiping regime in a kind of 
Never Never land was his substantial argu- 
ment that it had falled, all but utterly- 
During the past decade, he said, we have 
not prevented the Mao government from 
fastening its control over the mainland. 
We have not been able to influence or affect 
Peiping’s gargantuan efforts for economic 
change. And we have been unsuccessful in 
bringing about any kind of split between 
China and the Soviet Union. 

“The challenge to our foreign policy in 
the next decade,” Senator EN said, is to 
prevent the total marriage of China and the 
Soviet Union. The resulting economic, 
political, and military colossums would in- 
clude nearly one-third of the world's popu- 
lation. Stretching in one unbroken, tightly 
controlled federation from Berlin to Canton, 
it offers a chilling prospect.” 

ENGLE did not hold with the view that 
this union already had occurred. As ® 
matter of fact, many other observers be- 
lieve that the pressures and frictions be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping as China's popu- 
lation swells to a billion by the end of the 
century will profoundly influence history 
yet to be made. 4 

Evidence continues to accumulate of the 
bursting activity of building and reforms in 
China. Under cruelly oppressive measure’ 
or not, the people are busy with massive 
projects, dams, railways, housing, govern- 
ment building. A Canadian scientist re- 
cently brought back color photographs he 
had taken on a long journey through the 
interior of China. They were still pictures 
but they showed scenes of quivering movè- 
ment almost everywhere he went. 

This does not mean a Marxist millenium 15 
{nfallibly in the making. There are great 
problems. Britain's Boyd-Orr, former head 
of the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture 
Organization, said after his latest trip to 
Communist China he thought they were 
licking food shortages—considered by some 
to be the key to success or failure of the 
Peiping regime. Encre doubts this. I 
they do fail to raise enough food to feed the 
burgeoning population he believes they must 
do one of three things, get it from R K 
trade with us or push farther into Southeas 
Asia. He thinks the third the most log! 2 
alternative. How do we meet that threat? 
Certainly not with troops. We must, he cani 
cedes, help Asians maintain their territoria 
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and political integrity against such com- 
kunt expansion but on the critical issue of 
1 he sees some possible bargaining room 
or the West with the Chinese leadership. 
rp least we must recognize the fallure 
i dur rigid policy to date and search for bet- 
T ones. Exel has no patented package. 
Pej OEposes recognition or a U.N. seat for 
ta Bing now. He realizes we are committed 
h the protection of Formosa—but certainly 
Chi to any reconquest of the mainland by 
ang Kal-shek. Senator Exarz's main 
Contribution has been in raising the China 
ue, thoughtfully, dispasslonately in pub- 
ae is one of the most urgent Issues ex- 


we State Department's blessing to two 
ch worldly citizens as Vincent Sheean and 

eren Harriman in their efforts to get to 
nn is encouraging, if fragmentary, evl- 
>x de that it is unbending, Peiping itself 
1 . not unbend to these travelers. Whether 
be et or not, the issue of China is there to 

grappled with. And it won't go away. 


The D.C. General Hospital in Nation’s 
Capital Shows That a City Hospital Is 
the Ideal Institution for Development of 
Medical Knowledge and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


an McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a city 
der pita is the ideal institution for the 
the opment of medical knowledge and 
beca: ement of medical education 
the use no other institution has either 
ma &Teat numbers or variety of clinical 
pati and pathology. In addition. 
be 2 with challenging problems can 
Those died intensively by physicians. 
Pital Physicians attracted to a city hos- 
ested in ronment are primarily inter- 
stimu] teaching and research, and the 
cal are Provided by concomitant medi- 
Ucation makes it imperative that 
and ponent be worked up completely 
und ase processes thoroughly 
Beca 
teac use of the tremendous interest in 
the Bink and research in a city hospital, 
the in dig of medical care provided 
better nent Patients are probably much 
ticom aa those received by the middle- 
digent &roup and even the wealthy: in- 
of Patients not only have the benefit 
Physicians ated by the most outstanding 
to the h of the community attracted 
and m Ospital, but also receive the latest 
beca ae advanced types of medical care 
AS a of research which is conducted. 
f mene the above considerations, 
h e contributions of city 
tion a to medical research and educa- 
haye he e been tremendous, and they 
dur citizen & leading role in providing 
est stanga a Ch or Poor, with the high- 
anywhe ds of medical care avallable 
Baa in the world, 
— aa there have been many sig- 
edge fro contributions to medical knowl- 
E m the District of Columbia Gen- 
ospital, and many outstanding 
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physicians have worked at this institu- 
tion, there has never been any formal 
support for research activities. On the 
contrary, certain Members of Congress 
have directed their attention to dis- 


couraging research and have questioned ' 


the utilization of space at the hospital for 
such purposes, even making incriminat- 
ing implications regarding the financing 
of research projects at the hospital. 
Money has never been requested from 
Congress to support research at the 
hospital because there have never been 
sufficient appropriations for even the 
maintenance of decent standards of pa- 
tient care, and the money obtained 
through outside sources has been used 
not only for research, but also to sup- 
plement the diagnostic and therapeutic 
facilities necessary but lacking because 
of the insufficient appropriations. 

It should be clearly evident that an 
institution so necessary for patient care 
and teaching must encourage research 
in order to function effectively, if only 
to keep abreast of the rapid advances in 
medicine. Since no appropriation has 
been available to provide equipment or 
personnel necessary to introduce mod- 
ern diagnostic and therapeutic facilities, 
the District of Columbia has relied com- 
pletely upon the tremendous interest of 
the individual medical officers responsi- 
ble for the operation of the various hos- 
pital services. The use of the artificial 
heart which permits cardiovascular surg- 
ery for the large number of patients with 
congenital heart disease has only been 
possible through the research efforts of 
the medical officers and financial assist- 
ance from research grants. Likewise, re- 
frigeration techniques required in cer- 
tain surgical procedures have also been 
introduced because of private incentive. 
The pulmonary function tests, radio- 
isotopes, virus studies, and many others 
indicated by the enclosed publication list 
from the hospital, have been made possi- 
ble only under similar circumstances. 

There is obviously a great need for the 
initiation of a program which will sup- 
port research at the city hospital of the 
Nation’s capital and which receives en- 
couragement and support from our legis- 
lators. 

The university hospitals of the District 
of Columbia, including Georgetown and 
George Washington University Hos- 
pitals, are becoming more and more de- 
pendent, not only for their educational 
programs, but also for research oppor- 
tunities, upon the city institution. The 
high cost of medical care has made it 
exceedingly difficult for the university 
hospitals to utilize or reserve beds for in- 
digent patients for teaching and re- 
search purposes. The tremendous costs 
of space also make it prohibitive to es- 
tablish research laboratories within the 
university hospital. It becomes increas- 
ingly apparent, therefore, that the entire 
future of medical education in this city 
is dependent upon increasing the oppor- 
tunities for teaching and research at 
the District of Columbia General Hospi- 
tal. The indigent patients will in turn 
benefit from a closer association with 
the university hospitals since with im- 
proved teaching and greater emphasis 
on research the standards of medical 
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care must necessarily, be raised. The 

community will profit not only because 

of more efficient care to the indigent 
population, but also from the research 
accomplished at the institution. 

It would not take much of an in- 
vestment, considering the great returns, 
to provide the support required to im- 
prove the teaching and research pro- 
grams at the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital. This could be accom- 
plished primarily by the construction of 
a building devoted exclusively for re- 
search located in close proximity to the 
presently available clinical facilities, 
Specific areas of this building could be 
set aside for each of the affiliating uni- 
versity hospitals and one area for inde- 
pendent physicians who are interested 
in pursuing their research interests at 
the city hospital. The equipment and 
personnel required for the operation of 
this building could easily be procured 
by the universities with money available 
for research purposes. Construction of 
such a building exclusively for research 
purposes has many precedents, and one 
need only cite Cleveland, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, as examples. 

It is hoped that. Congress will have the 
vision to make it possible to utilize the 
tremendous resources of the District of 
Columbia General Hospital and estab- 
lish in the Nation’s Capital a city institu- 
tion that will set high standards for 
other similar institutions throughout 
the country in inpatient care, teaching, 
and research, 

Proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and proof of the many significant con- 
tributions to medical knowledge and 
education by the District of Columbia 
General Hospital is shown by such 
things as the 293 articles written during 
the last 5 years by the members of the 
hospital's staff. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
a bibliography of the 84 articles written 
during the years 1957-58 alone which 
eloquently attest to the splendid work 
which the District of Columbia General 
Hospital, has done and is doing. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY or 84 ARTICLES WRITTEN BY 
THE MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE DISTRICT 
or Collum GENERAL Hospirar DURING 
1957-58 ARRANGED BY DEPARTMENTS 

ANESTHESIOLOGY 

Albert, C. A. Thergaonkar, R. D.; Henley, 
EE; Bain, M.; Rami, A.; Albert, S. N. “The 
Value of Blood Volume Determinations in 
Surgical Procedures." Surgery, Gynecology 
and Obstetrics, 107: 685-689, December 1958. 

Albert, S. N.; Spencer, W. A.; Boling, J. S.: 
Thistlethwaite, J. R.: “Hypothermia in the 
Management of the Poor-Risk Patient Un- 
dergoing Major Surgery.” Journal of Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 163: 1435-1438, 
April 20, 1957. 

Albert, S. N.: Shibuya, J.; Knight, J. F. 
“A simple Cooling Unit for Hypothermia.” 
Anesthesia and Analgesia; Current Re- 
searches, 36: 73, July-August 1957. 

Albert, S. N.; Spencer, W. A.; Shibuya, J.; 
Coakley, C. S.: Thistlethwaite, J. R. Ob- 
servations on Fluctuations in Blood Volume 
as Determined with Radioactive Isotopes.” 
Anesthesia and Analgesia; Current Re- 
searches, 36: 54-61, Spetember—October 1957. 

Albert, S. N.; Spencer, W. A.; Albert, C. A.: 
Shibuya, J.; Henley, E. E. part I, “Blood 
Volume Determinations with Radioactive 
Isotopes and Observations on Blood Volume 
Fluctuations.” Part II. Index of Cardiac 
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Clearance.” AEC ‘Technical Information 
Service Extension, Oak Ridge, Tenn., March 
1958. 

Barter, R. H.; Albert, S. N.; Winshel, A. W. 
“The Use of Hyphothermic-Hypotensive 
Technique in Fulminant Toxemia of Preg- 
nancy.“ Obstetrics and Gynecology, 76: 
1062-1070, November 1958. 

Henley, E. E.; McoPhaul, J. J.; Albert, S. N. 
“Anaphylactic Reaction to Dextran.” Re- 
port of a case. Medical Annals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 27: 21-22, January 1958. 

Spencer, W. A.; Thistlethwaite, J. R.; Al- 
belt, S. N. “A Simplified Method for Blood 
Volume Determinations Using Radioactive 
Isotopes." Surgical Forum, 7: 3-6. 1957. 

Thistlethwaite, J. R.; Spencer, W. A.; Al- 
bert, S. N. “Blood Volume Fluctuations De- 
termined by Radioisotopes of Chromium 
and Radioactive Iodinated Serum Albumin.” 
Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics, 105: 
34-38, July 1957. 

Winshel, A. W.; Nelson, J, H; Albert, S. 
N. “Puerperal Gas-Gangrene.” Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, 9: 481-485, April 1957. 

MEDICINE 

Alman, R. W., and Fazekas, J. F. Dis- 
parity Between Low Cerebral Blood Flow and 
Clinical Signs of Cerebral Ischemia.” 
Neurology, 7: 555-558, August 1957. 

Braun, W. E., and Shnider, B. 1. Alcohol- 
Induced Pain in Hodgkin's Disease.” Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
168: 1882-1885, December 6, 1958. 

Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Ticktin, H. E: 
Fazekas, J. F. “Cerebral Hemodynamics and 
Metabolism in Accidental Hypothermia." 
A. M. A. Archives of Internal Medicine, 99: 
57-59, January 1957. 

Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Shea, J. G.; Ticktin, 
H. E.; Fazekas, J. F. “Influence of Proma- 
zine and Methylphenidate on Cerebral 
Hemodynamics and Metabolism.” A.M.A. 
Archives of Internal Medicine, 100: 66-69, 
July 1957. 

Fazekas, J. F.; Ticktin, H. E.; Shea, J. G. 
“Effects of L'Arginine on Hepatic Encepha- 
of Patients with Hepatic Encephalopathy.” 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
234: 145-149, August 1957. 

Fazekas, J. F.; Ticktin, H. E.; Shea, J. G. 
“Effects of L'Arginine on Hepatic Encepha- 
lopathy.“ American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, 234: 462-467, October 1957. 

Fazekas, J. F.; Shea, J. G.: Ehrmantraut, 
W.R. “Conyulsant Action of Phenothiazine 
Derivatives.” Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, 165; 1241-1245, November 9, 
1957. i 

Fazekas, J. F.; Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Shea, 
J. G.; Kleh, J. “Cerebral Hemodynamics 
and Metabolism in Mental Deficiency,” 
Neurology, 8: 558-560, July 1958. 

Fazekas, J. F. “Pathologic Physiology of 
Cerebral Dysfunction.” American Journal 
of Medicine, 25: 89-96, July 1958. 

Fazekas, J. F.; Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Kieh, 
J. “A Study of the Effectiveness of Certain 
Anorexigenic Agents.” American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, 236: 692-699, Decem- 
ber 1958. 

Finnerty, F. A., Jr; Guillaudeu, R. L.: 
Fazekas, J. F. “Cardiac and Cerebral 
Hemodynamics in Drug Induced Postural 
Collapse.” Circulation Research, 5: 34-39, 
January 1957. 

Gorman, J. T.; Shnider, B. I.; O'Connor, T. 

Hypertrophie Osteoarthropathy—Report of 
a Case Associated With Lymphosarcoma.“ 
Medical Annals of thé District of Columbia, 
27: 242-245, May 1958. 

Kleh, J.; Ehrmantraut, W.: Fazekas, J. F. 
“Who is Deliquent?"” Medical Annals of the 
peat of Columbia, 27: 593-595, November 

McCurdy, P. R.; Rath, C. E.; Meerkrebs, G. 
E. “Parenteral Iron Therapy—With Special 
Reference to a New Preparation for Intra- 
muscular Injection.” New England Journal 
„ 258: 1147-1153, December 12, 
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McCurdy, P. R. and Rath, C. E. “Splenec- 
tomy in Hemolytic Anemia—Results Pre- 
dicted by Body Scanning After Injection of 
rm Tagged Red Cells.“ New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, 259: 459-463, September 4, 
1958. 

Parrish, Alvin E.: Kleh, J.; Fazekas, J. F. 
“Renal and Cerebral Hemodynamics With 
Hypotension.” The American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, 233: 35-39, January 
1957. 

Rath, C. E.: McCurdy, P. R.; Duffy, B. J., 
Jr. “Effect of Renal Disease on the Schill- 
ing Test.” New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, 256: 111-114, January 17, 1957. 

Shea, J. G.; Schultz, J. D.; Lewis, E. Jr.; 
Fazekas. J. F. "The Clinical and Cerebral 
Action of Promethazine and Methylpheni- 
date Hydrochloride." The American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences, 235: 201-205, 
February 1958. 

Shnider, B. I.; Frei, E.; Tuohy, J.; Gor- 
man J.; Freireich, E.; Brindley, C. O.; Cle- 
ments, J. “Toxicity Studies and Preliminary 
Clinical Evaluation of 1, 2, 4-Triazine-3, 5- 
Dione (6-Azauracil).”" Proceedings of the 
American Association for Cancer Research, 
2: 249, March 1957, 

Sugar, S. J, N. “Clinical Experience With 
More Than 100 Patients Treated With 
Orinase.” Medical Annals of the Distirct of 
Columbia, 26: 293-297, June 1957. 

Sugar, S. J. N. and Thomas, L. J. Treat- 
ment of Diabetes Mellitus With Tolbuta- 
mide Medical Times, 26: 981-991, August 
1958. 

Sugar, S. J. N.; Thomas, L. J.; Tatlier, S. 
“Management of Diabetes Mellitus with 
Chlorpropamide— Preliminary Report.“ Med- 
ical Annals of the District of Columbia, 27: 
445-451, September 1958. 

Ticktin, H.: Epstein, J.; Shea, J. G. Fraze- 
kas, J. F. “Effect of Methylphenidate Hydro- 
chloride in Antagonizing Barbiturate-In- 
duced Depression.” Neurology, 8: 267-271, 
April 1958. 

OBSTETRICS 

Barter, R. H.; Fealy, J.; Myles, T. J. M. 
“Reflections on the Management of 2,500 
Breech Presentations.” Southern Medical 
Journal, 51; 711-719, June 1958. 

Fealy, J.: Nelson, J. H. Adenocarinoma 
in One-Half of a Uterus Didelphys.” Med- 
ical Annals of the District of Columbla, 
26; 76-77, February 1957. 

Nelson, J. H.; Rovner, I. W.; Barter, R, H. 
“The Large Baby.” Southern Medical Jour- 
nal, 51: 23-26, January 1958. 

Winshel, A? W.; Nelson, J. H.; Albert, 
S. N. “Puerperal Gas Gangrene—Report of 
a Case“ Obstetrics and Gynecology, 9: 481- 
484, April 1957. = 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Fine, B. S.; Gilligan, J. H. “The Vogt- 
Koyanagi Syndrome: A Variant of Sympa- 
thetic Ophthalmia: Report of Two Cases.” 
American Journal of Ophthalmology, 43: 433- 
440, March 1957. 


PATHOLOGY AND LABORATORY MEDICINE 


Fusillo, M. H.; Weiss, D. L. “Intermediary 
Metabolism of Antiblotic-Resistant and An- 
tibiotic-Sensitive Staphylococci—I: Pyru- 
vate, Glucose and Acetate.” Proceedings of 
the Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine, 94: 212-213, 1957. 

Fusillo, M. H.: Weiss, D. L. Interme- 
diary Metabolism of Antibiotic-Resistant and 
Antiblotic-Sensitive Staphylococci—I: Ox- 
idaton of Glucose Intermediates and Rever- 
sal of Resistance Under Anaerobiasis.”” An- 
tibiotics and Chemotherapy, 8: 21-26, Jan- 
uary 1958, 

Fusillo, M. H.; Weiss, D. L.; Possehl, C. D. 
“Mg Inactivation of Antibiotics—I: Clinical 
Laboratory Applications and Theoretical In- 
terpretations Regarding Antibiotic Synergy.” 
American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
27: 534-538, June 1957. 

Dozier, S. M.; Fusillo, M. H.; Woodham, 
G. E. “Demonstration of Circulating Anti- 
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bodies to M. Tuberculosis in Humans—I: 
Technique. Theoretical Considerations and 
Development of a New Concept of Antibody 
Assay as Applied to Tuberculosis.” Amer- 
ican Review of Tuberculosis and Pulmonary 
Diseases, 75: 949-953, June 1957. 

Fusillo, M. H.; Weiss, D. L.; Dozier, S. M. 
Demonstration of Circulating Antibodies to 
M. Tuberculosis in Humans—II: Clinical 
Laboratory Studies—The Existence of Spe- 
cific Circulating Antibody in Patients With 
Active Tuberculosis.” American Review of 
Tuberculosis and Pulmonary Diseases, 75: 
954-957, June 1957. 

Fusillo, M. H.; Weiss, D. L. “Considera- 
tions of False Positive Reactions in the 
Globulin Titration Technique as Applied to 
Tuberculosis.” American Review of Tuber- 
culosis and Pulmonary Diseases, 76: 507- 
508, September 1958. 

Reiner, M. “The Role of Electrophoresis 
in Medicine.” International Record of Med- 
icine, 170: 374-387, July 1957. 

Weiss, D. L, “An Approach to an Athero- 
genetic Factor—Transintimal Perfusion. 
Journal of the Mount Sinai Hospital, 24: 
1346-1351, November—December 1957. 

PEDIATRICS 

Asteriadou-Samartzis, E.; Leikin, S. “The 
Relation of Vitamin K to Hyperbilirubine- 
mia.“ Pediatrics, 21: 395-402, March 1958. 

Leikin, S. L.; McCoo, J. W. “Sickle-Cell 
Anemia in Infancy.” AM.A. Journal 
Diseases of Children, 96: 51-57, July 1958. 

Leikin, S. L.; Rheingold, J. J.: Sites, J. G. 
“Frequency of ABO Erythroblastosis.” Pe- 
diatrics, 22; 65-71, July 1958. 

PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION 

Buchanan, J. J.; Sexton, M. (coliaborat- 
ors), “Strike Back at Stroke.” Public 
Health Service Publication No. 596, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. 

PULMONARY DISEASE 

Berman, I. B. and Katz, S. “Kanamycit 
Nephrotoxicity.” Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 76: 149-156, September 
30, 1958. 

Donohoe, R. F; Katz, S.; Matthews, M. J. 
“Aspiration Biopsy of the Parietal Fleura— 
Results in Forty-Five Cases.” American 
Journal of Medicine, 22: 883-893, June 1957- 

Donohoe, R. F. “The Role of Pie 
Biopsy in the Study of Patients with Pl 
Effusions.” Bulletin of the Georgetown Uni- 
Me Medical Center, 10: 183-188, July 

Donohoe, R. F.; Katz, S.; Matthews, M. J. 
“Pleural Biopsy as an Aid in the Etlologie 
Diagnosis of Pleural Effusion: Review of the 
Liteurature and Report of 132 Biopsies- 
Annals of Internal Medicine, 48: 344-362 
February 1958, 

Katz, S. “Actinomycosis." GP, 15; 94-95 
January 1957. 


Katz, S. “Coccidioidomycosis." GP, 15: 
107, February 1957, 

Katz, S. “Superior Sulcus Tumor (Pan- 
coast Tumor)“ GP, 15: 93, April 1957. „ 

Katz, S. Intralobar Pleural Effusion- 
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97, September 1957. 
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Po ereda GP, 16: 112-113, October 
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Katz, S. “Artefacts.” GP, 16: 96-97, De- 
cember 1957. » 

Katz, S. “Accessory Lobes of the Lung. 
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Katz, S. “Septal Lines.” GP, 18: 86, Sep- 
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Wilkes-Barre General Hospital Breaks 
Ground for New Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr 
lense FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
e to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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ond, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
July 22, 1959, as well as an editorial and 
a news story from the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of July 23, 1959: 
From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, July 
22, 1959 
HOSPITAL MILESTONE 

The ground-breaking ceremony at Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital this afternoon for 
the proposed $3 million new building and 
other improvements is a milestone for the 
community as well as for the institution It- 
self which has served Luzerne and adjoining 
counties since 1872. 

From an humble beginning in a rented 
building, the hospital, which started with 
a modest 20 beds, will emerge, when con- 
struction is completed, into a modern insti- 
tution with 500 employees and a medical 
staff of 104. This truly represents progress 
for the hospital and for Greater Wilkes- 
Barre. 

In proceeding with the ground-breaking, 
directors of Wilkes-Barre General Hospital 
indicate confidence that the $125,000, needed 
to put the ¢2 million drive over the top, 
thus qualifying for $1 million from the Gov- 
ernment, will be forthcoming from the pub- 
lic. We are certain the community will not 
let the institution down. 

Future generations will have cause for 
gratitude to those who have given so freely 
of their time, talent and resources to pro- 
vide these facilities for the use of the pub- 
lic. It will be an enduring monument. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, July 23, 
1959 


HOSPITAL CEREMONIES 


Groundbreaking ceremonies held yesterday 
at Wilkes-Barre General Hospital were, as 
some of the speakers pointed out, a high 
point in the hospital's history. 

First, the new $3 million hospital re- 
modernization program marks the first major 
construction at the hospital since 1928. 
Architectural plans call for making it one 
of the showplace medical institutions in 
America. 

When completed, 580 days from now, the 
new hospital will make all of Wyoming Valley 
proud, yesterday's speakers stressed. 

A second historic high point in the hos- 
pital’s 85-year record, the speakers held, is 
the widespread level of community support 
given to the building program. 

The public made no fewer than 25,000 
pledges to the hospital's four-way fund cam- 
paign. Contributions and pledges came from 
all areas of the valley. 

Galvanizing all this was an army of volun- 
teer workers who gave of thelr time and 
money freely. 

Historic highlights, indeed. They prove, 
once again, that the people of Wyoming 
Valley love their community, and will exert 
themselves inspiringly to its betterment 
when called upon, 

The public of Wyoming Valley, which con- 
tributed 25,000 pledges totaling $1,875,000 to 
the Wilkes-Barre General Hospital building 
fund campaign, was thanked for its mag- 
nificent response, at groundbreaking cere- 
monies for the new hospital held yesterday 
afternoon at 2 at the hospital grounds. 

Participating in the brief impressive cere- 
monies were: F. E. Parkhurst, president of 
the board of directors, who dug the first 
shovelful of ground; Dr. Lewis T. Buckman, 
chairman of the first phase of the hospital's 
campaign drive; Dr. Samuel T. Buckman, 
chairman of the general fund campaign; 
Samuel M. Wolfe, Jr., chairman of the build- 
ing committee, and who was master of cere- 
monies. Rey. John O. Lindquist, pastor af 
Trinity Lutheran Augustana Church, gave 
invocation. Benediction was by Rev. R. E. 
Larkin, pastor of St. John's Roman Catholic 
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Church. Both churches are neighbors of 
General Hospital. 

Also participating in the groundbreaking 
ceremony was Marlene Butry Noxen, presi- 
dent of the General Hospital Student Nurses’ 
Association. 

Mr. Parkhurst, terming the groundbreak- 
ing “a great date in local history,” lauded 
what he described as the “wonderful loyalty 
and cooperation” received from everyone. 
He cited the Women’s Auxiliary, the Nurses’ 
Auxillary, the doctors, board of directors, 
employees, and the entire community for 
the inspirational way they have helped make 
the new showplace hospital a reality. 

The hospital president gave special praise 
to Dr. Samuel T. Buckman and Dr. Lewis T. 
Buckman for their campaign leadership, and 
saluted two specified friends of the hospital 
who were in the audience. They included 
Mrs. Willlam Conyngham and Dr. Edward 
W. Bixby. 

Dr. Samuel T. Buckman addressed his 
thanks to the workers and the thousands of 
public-spirited contributors. The new hoe- 
pital, he declared, “will make us all better 
people.” 

Laudatory remarks were expressed also by 
Dr. Lewis T. Buckman, and Mr. Wolfe. 

Yesterday's groundbreaking marked start 
of actual construction work by Ramon R. 
Hedden Co., Nanticoke, holder of the con- 
tract for general construction. 

It is expected the new hospital, planned 
as one of the showplace medical buildings in 
America, will be completed in 580 days. 

At that time, Mr, Parkhurst stated, there 
will be a second and much more extensive 
ceremony. 

The groundbreaking was a high point in 
General Hospital history. Last major con- 
struction was in 1928. The new hospital 
was made possible by the first public appeal 
for capital funds for construction in the 
hospital's 85-year history. s 

Hospital officials said the new general hos- 
pital, when completed, will represent one of 
the most modern and beautiful hospitals in 
the Nation. 

New construction will replace four of the 
oldest buildings echeduled to be razed, and 
also provide modern facilities for all depart- 
ments. Approximately 100,000 square feet 
of space will be affected. 

The present private patient building will 
be connected with the new construction to 
form one completely unified modern estab- 
lishment. 

Following are highlights of new construc- 
tion plans: 

Ground floor will contain sections for 
emergency and outpatients, physical ther- 
apy, medical records, administrative and 
business, offices, main lobby, gift and hos- 
pitality shop, chaplains’ office, and a relig- 
ious meditation room. 

First floor will include a central supply 
and pharmacy, surgical suite, X-rays, and 
doctors’ brary and lounge. 

Second and fourth floors will provide pa- 
tients’ bedrooms, nurses’ stations, utility 
rooms, baths, serving kitchens and day 
rooms. 

Third floor, transformed with most up-to- 
date equipment and facilities, will be for 
maternity patients and new born infants. 

The newly constructed hospital will pro- 
vide 132 beds to replace the 130 now deemed 
obsolete. 

Hospital building committee includes: 
Samuel M. Wolfe, Jr., chairman; Frank W. 
Anderson, Dr. Samuel T. Buckman, F. E. 
Parkhurst, Dr. Carlos E. Rodriguez, and Wil- 
liam O. Sword. 

Ellerbe & Co. are architects for the new 
hospital. Local associate architect is Rob- 
ert A. Eyerman. 

The new hospital was under consideration 
for 10 years. Cam to raise funds for 
remodernization was decided following an- 
nouncement by the Federal Government 
that a $1 million Hill-Burton Grant would 
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be available if the hospital raised $2 million 
on its own. 

Last summer a four-way campaign was 
started. First phase was an unpublicized 
drive among the general hospital family it- 
self. Advance gifts campaign was launched 
January 7, followed by the general campaign 
February 4. 

Operation Windup, final stage, is under- 
way to complete solicitation of prospective 
contributors and reach the $2 million goal. 
Upon attaining $2 million the additional 
$1 million will be forthcoming in Federal 
funds. 


Connecticut’s Successful Rocketeers and 
Archeopterex I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on Memo- 
rial Day this year, four young men from 
Branford, Conn., saw the successful cul- 
mination of a year’s work when they 
were given an opportunity to fire their 
amateur rocket—Archeopterex I—at 
Camp A. P, Hill in Virginia. 

The firing was a successful one, and 
four elated young men went home to 
begin plans for their second rocket. 

These four students, all about 16 years 
of age, have demonstrated a remarkable 
talent and interest in amateur rocketry. 
Under the guidance of their instructor, 
Mr. Chester Carlow, and the advice of 
Dr. George Wheeler, professor of physics 
at Yale University, these four designed, 
built, and succesfully fired their 6-foot 
rocket. They applied the principles of 
the classroom to the practical business 
of building a rocket. 

All four—Richard Griffin, David Har- 
rison, Robert Underwood, and Thomas 
Hines—are students at Branford High 
School. They have been an inspiration 
not only to their fellow students, but 
also to their teachers, parents, and every- 
one in their community and State who 
can appreciate the thoughtful work these 
boys have put into the building of their 
rocket. 

The local newspapers, however, tell the 
story much better than I, and I should 
like to quote from them. These articles 
and editorials express the feelings we 
hold for these enterprising young men: 

Al Callan, reporter for the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, writes in his eyewitness 
account of what happened at Camp A. 
P. Hill: 

The bright-red, 6-foot-long rocket soared 
upward faster than the eye could follow— 
disappearing into clear blue skies. 

Army Officials said the launching was “The 
best we've seen—and the most successful 
ever.“ at Camp A. P. Hill. 

The successful launching came at 12:02 
p.m.—after two dramatic failures earlier in 
the day. 

No one could say exactly how high the 
rocket had gone. -Two experienced. Army 
ordinance men who watched the launching 
from a vantage point a half-mile away, esti- 
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mated its maximum altitude at 5,000 to 6,000 
teet, 

The reaction of the four Branford High 
School youths who bullt the rocket, their 
instructor-counselors, and the relatives pres- 
ent, was summed up by 16-year-old Dick 
Griffin: 

“Holy cow, did you see that thing go?” he 
gasped. 

In this moment of triumph they shared 
the emotions felt by scientists at Cape Ca- 
naveral and Alamagordo. 


The New Haven Evening Register, in 
an editorial on May 18, remarked— 

The Camp Hill launching is evidence that 
the armed services are interested in the work 
of schoolboy scientists in rocket projects— 
if they are competently supervised and con- 
ducted under proper controls. So, a salute 
to the Branford Rocketeers for making the 
grade. 


The New Haven Journal-Courier edi- 
torialized on May 29— 

Area readers, impressed and laudatory on 
the homeside science coverage of the Journal- 
Courier series, will be cheering on the young 
rocketeers in the Camp Hill experiments. 
And their interest will be whetted by the 
knowledge of what it takes to get a school- 
boy rocket off the ground—under competent, 
controlled conditions. The boys and their 
advisers deserve and rate an extra salute 
for going about their project in the responsi- 
ble way they have. 


Throughout, it is made clear that the 
success of these boys could not have been 
made possible without the guidance of 
Army officials. Clearly, the cooperation 
and interest on the part of Col. A. B. 
Cushing and the many other Army offi- 
cials helped give these young men an 
opportunity in this free country of ours 
that few others in the world have today. 

It is refreshing to see these young men 
take on the responsibility of augmenting 
their education through practical appli- 
cation; not to rest on their laurels after 
one successful attempt, but to go on to 
improve their own knowledge and to 
apply what they have learned from 
Archeopterex I by building another and 
larger rocket. 

The attitude of the Connecticut com- 
munity is best summed up in an article 
written by Reporter Al Callan of the 
Journal-Courier on June 2. This article, 
Mr. Speaker, reflects the pride and inter- 
est that the people in their community 
have taken in the four rocketeers, and I 
would like to quote it here in full: 
[Reprinted from the New Haven Journal- 

Courler, June 2, 1959 
BRANFORD ROCKETEERS PLAN New THREE- 
STAGE ROCKET 
(By Al Callan) 

BranrordD.—Elated by the spectacular suc- 
cess of their first rocket, the Branford High 
School Rocketeers today are making plans 
for “Archeopterex II.” 

The club's first rocket, “Archeopterex,” 
meaning primitive bird, was launched Satur- 
day at Camp A. P. Hill, Va., Army authorities 
said it was the best amateur rocket ever 
launched at the base. 

PLAN NEW ROCKET 

The four 16-year-old high school juniors 
now hope to build a three-stage rocket (the 
other had one stage) with a nose cone con- 
taining a live mouse, a parachute to return 
the mouse safely, and a radio transmitter 


new. bigger rocket. 
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to radio back altitude data as the rocket 
speeds skyward. 

Army authorities have promised to co“ 
operate. 

Speaking to a Journal-Courier reporter 
after Saturday’s launching, Base Comman- 
der Col. A. B. Cushing sald, “Send us more 

oups like this one.” 

3 club members praised the Army 
for its hospitality and cooperation. 5 
“The Army people were wonderful to us. 
said Chester Carlow, Branford High ma 

teacher and counselor of the club. 

Meanwhile, the four rocket-builders were 
patted on the back by their schoolmates 
and teachers. 

CITES INTEREST 

“We are very proud and interested in the 
boys,” said Ernest Hatfield, principal. “It’s 
quite an honor for the youngsters and for 
the town and the school. I believe theif 
success with the rocket has created more 
interest in science among the student body: i 

The rocketeers will be guests of honor à 
the Branford Rotary Club's luncheon n 
Monday. 

John E. Loeb, a Rotary Club member, alt 
the boys’ “scholarship and initiative oug? 
to be recognized.” 

“ Archeopterex II," now being planned, wit 
be a three-stage rocket approximately 1 
feet in length. Rocket club member Tom 
Hines (the others are Dave Harrison, d 
Underwood and Dick Griffin) said, It shoul 
reach 50,000 feet.” 

The boys’ first rocket, 6 feet long, went UP 
an estimated 5,000 to 6,000 feet. Since thé 
rocket passed out of sight, its sulfur-and 
zinc fuel mixture may have propelled it @ 
even greater heights. 

The boys expressed regret that they will 
have to bulld the new rocket without ace? 
low’s personal guidance. He has receive’ 
a l-year fellowship from the National Sei- 
ence Foundation to study math at the Un! 
versity of Minnesota. He and his f 
will leave June 19. He expects to return 
Branford. 

AID PROM WHEELER 

However, the boys expect further assist- 
ance from Dr. George Wheeler of Yale. 2 
nuclear physicist. Professor Wheeler helped 
the boys with Archeopterex the first and ac, 
companied them on their trip to Camp A. F. 
Hil. 

The boys hope the Army will fiy them 2 
Fort Sill, Okla., for the launching of the 
Camp A. P. Hill hand! 
only rockets with a potential altitude 
20,000 feet or less, because of airline 
at 22,000 feet overhead. 

Because of the nationwide interest 5 
amateur rocketry, and President Eisen 
hower's desire to stimulate do-it-yourself 
science experiments by high school students. 
the Army is now setting up a new ra 
for amateur rockets at Fort Knox, Ky. 

There are over 5,000 amateur rocket — 
cieties in the United States, with 40, 
members. With the aim of channeling = 
enthusiasm into the proper direction, the 
Army began making plans for its first ama 
teur rocket range at Camp A, P. Hill, Va-, 
in July of 1958. 

Seventy amateur rocket groups, mostly 
from high schools in the eastern Uni 
States, took part in a 2-day launching 
gram last February 28. 

Although many of these rockets were sud, 
cessfully launched, none was as su y 
as the Branford group's rocket of last Satur 
day. 

The next mass launching at Camp 4. F. 
Hill will take place September 28. er 
rockets will be launched during the summ 
at Fort Sill. 
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Coal Consumers in Anthracite Areas Pay 
Over $55 Million for Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude the following news article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Wednesday, 
July 29, 1959: 
Coat Consumers IN ANTHRACITE Anras Pay 
$55,339,000 ror FUEL 
Consumers of anthracite in the regions in 
Which it is produced last year used an esti- 
mated $55,339,000 worth of coal, accord- 
to Anthracite Institute. 
In the Wyoming, or local region, consum- 
ers Palid $25,832,000 for coal. Consumers in 
© Schuylkill region paid $23,203,000 for 
Coal and those in the Lehigh region ex- 
Pended $6,304,000. 
Sales at the mines in the three regions last 
amounted to $38,105,000. In addition, 
ales from silt banks without preparation, 
ely to electric utilities, totaled $2,893,000 
last year, bringing sales to $40,998,000 for 
© 4.789,000 tons sold locally. 

e accurate figures are not available 
fs to transportation or dealer charges, ít was 
83 ced a reasonable average would be 
3 ton of all sizes, which would result in 
Neat. tonal expenditure of $14,340,000 last 


Tm the local region anthracite sales at the 
— last year were estimated at $19,279,- 
an increase of $328,000 or 1.7 percent 
compared to sales of $18,951,000 in 1957. Pea 
"ize is the most widely used in the producing 


ms. Last year regional consumers paid 
$11,033,000 for this size. 
lea Ivania anthracite deposits under- 


Surface area of approximately 484 square 
Bt divided by trade usage into three re- 
ons and by geologic conditions into four 
Relas. Wyoming region, the local area, is 
ve with the northern field. Le- 

mid eee is made up of the entire eastern 
fiel © field plus that part of the southern 
Bion lying east of Tamaqua. Schuylkill re- 
ius includes all of the western middle field 
of hori war of the southern field west 
due proximately 20,500,000. tons were pro- 
r r the industry last year. Northern, 
Percen field, produced 7,657,201 tons or 37.4 
5.982 74 Of the total; western middle field, 
south 7 tons or 29.2 percent of the total; 
of thet field 5,086,583 tons or 24.9 percent 
tons or 5 85 and eastern middle field 1,738,555 
Preceding 2 remaining 8.5 percent of the total. 
Ding, an figures include underground, strip- 
Mas d culm bank production but do not 
County pees NA pean in Sullivan 
very of coal fro - 

toms by dredges, ry m river bot 


o MOST DEEP MINING LOCALLY 
atest concentration of deep mining last 


Was in the northern, or local field. Com- 
ung approximately 176 square miles the 
Year ound production in this field last 


Was 80,049 tons a s 
, quare mile. Strip- 
10 240 konnttons resulted in production of 
us a square mile while 3,130 tons a 
ae were taken from culm banks, 
regional t 
tons m dg gior ual total last year 43,510 


— middle field ranked first in con- 
dut the m of stripping and bank operations 
Western middle field had the highest 


oy 
erau Production a Square mile of any of | 
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the four fields. Western middle field pro- 
duction of all types reached 63,650 tons a 
square mile. This field extends roughly from 
Mahanoy City westerly through Shenandoah, 
Frackville, Girardville, Centralia, Ashland, 
Mount Carmel and Shamokin to Treverton, a 
distance of about 35 miles. In this relatively 
narrow strip production last year averaged 
one ton of anthracite for every 438 square 
feet of surface. 


CANADA EXPORTS IMPROVE 


Signs anthracite export trade to Canada is 
showing improvement compared to last year 
are definite, the Institute said. While Cana- 
dian receipts of Pennsylvania anthracite were 
not as high in April as in March they were 
substantially higher than in April 1958, ac- 
cording to the Institute. They also showed 
a sizable gain in the first 4 months of this 
year as compared to a year ago. 

British anthracite on the other hand, con- 
tinued its declining importance in the Cana- 
dian market. In April Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite industry shipped 65,485 tons of coal to 
Canada, an increase of 14,513 tons or 28.5 
percent compared to tonnage sent to Canada 
in April 1958 For the first 4 calendar 
months of this year anthracite shipments to 
Canada were 58,092 tons or 15.7 percent 
greater than the same months last year. 
Shipments of British anthracite to Canada 
during April dropped 2,918 or 72.9 percent 
compared to shipments in April 1958. 

Railroad originations of anthracite in June 
were 17 percent ahead of May and within 2 
percent of June 1958. This brought the first 
quarter of the current coal year to 1.5 per- 
cent ahead of 1958-59. 

Railroad originations of pea and larger sizes 
of anthracite destined for regular markets in 
the United States and Canada were down 
only 4 percent from the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1958. 

Commercial production for the week end- 
ing July 25 was estimated at 284,000 tons, 
bringing production since January 1 to 8,- 
449.000 tons. 


Conclusion Also Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr, BETTS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much speculation recently as to 
the general feeling on debt reduction. 
For a reaction from rural Ohio I offer 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Chief-Union at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
Iam certain that it expresses the over- 
whelming sentiments of grassroots 
thinking, namely, that in times of pros- 
perity it is wise to pay off our debts. 

CONCLUSION ALSO OVERDUE 

President Eisenhower this week asserted 
at a press conference that there can be no 
thought of cutting taxes until some pay- 
ment on the huge national debt has been 
made, He hinted that a cut in the debt is 
overdue. ‘This, we believe, is a conclusion 
that also is overdue, The president has 
urged a payment on the debt before, Others 
in Government, including Senator BYRD of 
Virginia, have been pounding at this issue. 

Since World War II, the Federal debt has 
been cut only three different years. By 1946 
it had risen to over $269 billion. The follow- 
ing year it was cut to $258 billion and in 
1948 was cut to $252 billion, It then rose 
to $257 in 1950 and again during the Tru- 
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man administration was cut slightly to $255 
billion. The first two cuts mentioned were 
largely the result of appropriations unspent 
as the war ended. The debt has gradually 
increased since 1951 with the exception of 
1956 when it was reduced $1.6 billion. 

President Eisenhower pointed out that the 
interest alone on the Federal debt a year 
hence will amount to $8.7 billion, or more 
than double the last two reductions. It 
must be acknowledged that the cold war has 
to all practical purposes made any efforts at 
cutting Federal spending and the Federal 
debt almost impossible. With current pros- 
perity and if there had been no past wars to 
pay for, and little prospects of future con- 
fict, such a debt could be paid off quite 
easily within a few years. This is a wealthy 
and prosperous Nation and it is difficult to 
believe that a debt of even such proportions 
is impractical. However, it should not be 
allowed to increase in peacetime. 

Other nations have been forced to labor in 
sweat and tears to restore wrecked econo- 
mies, This Nation has gone merrily on its 
way as if there were no dangers facing it in 
the future. Economic ruin does not seem 
likely, but it is a possibility. We definitely 
would be in trouble should a depression 
strike. us times offer great oppor- 
tunities for preventing such dangers. 


Senator Smathers and Hemisphere 
Economic Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there appeared in today’s Washington 
Evening Star an article by Constantine 
Brown entitled “The United States and 
Latin America.” In this column Mr. 
Brown pays great and due credit to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
who has been a long-time and consistent 
friend of Latin America, and who has 
made great efforts in seeking to foster 
better relationships between the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 
30. 1959 
THE UNITED States AND LATIN AMERICA— 
VALUE oF HEMISPHERE ECONOMIC PLAN 
BACKED BY SMATHERS Is EMPHASIZED 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Senator Grorncz SmatTHers, chairman of 
the Latin America Subcommittee of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
believes that the formation of a Western 
Hemisphere Economic Community Is vital 
to the future of our Nation. The facts seem 
to bear him out. 

The 20 nations of Latin America share a 
basic political philosophy with the United 
States. To a large degree our economies 
are complementary rather than competitive. - 

From a defense standpoint, the inter- 
dependence of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere becomes even more apparent in 
the missile age. Actually, it is doubtful 
whether the United States could even con- 
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tinue to operate the missile center at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., without the full cooper- 
ation of our neighbors to the south. 

Senator SmaTHens, a Florida Democrat, 
belleves many Americans have been so prop- 
agandized about the importance of Europe 
and some sections of uncommitted Asia 
that they know little, and care less, about 
what is happening in our own back yard. 

Few persons realize that 26 percent of 
our exports go to Latin America and almost 
28 percent of our imports come from that 
area. 

In view of our adverse trade balances in 
other areas, these figures assume great im- 
portance. Almost every material designated 
by our Government as strategic—that is, 
vital to U.S. security—is represented in our 
imports from Latin America. 

As of January 1958, U.S. private capital 
had invested $8.8 billion in the economies of 
Latin American nations. This represents 
almost one-third of our private investments 
abroad. 

Senator SmatHers points out that the 20 
Latin Republics, whose population now is 
175 million, are expected to have 300 million 
people by the year 2000—just 40 years away. 

Considering the mutual benefits to be de- 
rived from a closer economic union with 
Latin America, it seems remarkable that in 
the fiscal year 1958 the United States granted 
$223 million to Vietnam, where the tax- 
payers’ money was scandalously mismanaged, 
and only $117 million to all of the American 
Republics. 

It Is easy to justify the Vietnam expendi- 
tures by the old cliche, “If we don’t support 
their economy, they will go Communist.” 
On the other hand, if a country is going to 
be Communist, would we rather it be Viet- 
nam or, for example, Guatemala? 

In Senator SMaTHeEr’s opinion, which more 
and more is being shared by others in Con- 
gress, the United States had better increase 
its efforts to develop the expanding Latin 
American market, Otherwise, we will lose it 
to our European and Japanese competitors. 

It is time we dismiss the storybook myths 
of Latin American indolence and inefficiency 
and realize that American businessmen must 
travel south with sample cases containing 
good products at reasonable prices and con- 
vince our neighbors that they can get the 
best deal with us. 

According to the Florida junior Senator, 
‘we need more trade missions, assisted by the 
Commerce Department and the State De- 
partment wherever possible, and fewer good 
will visits devoted to cocktail parties and 
fashions. 

In essence, the American salesman had 
better get back to work or he is going to lose 
the best bet of the century. 

We must return to certain of the commer- 
cial practices which made us what we are, 
and stick to a policy of business is business, 
whether it is across the street or below the 
equator. If we want It, we are going to 
have to go out and get it. If we don't, some- 
body else will. 


The People Know What They Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after this session of the Congress con- 
vened, I sent a questionnaire to virtually 
every home in my district—regardless of 
party affiliation—inviting thoughts and 
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ideas on 15 key questions which would 
likely come before the Congress. 

The response was exceptionally good, 
with better than 20 percent of the ques- 
tionnaires returned. They were re- 
turned, not only as individual views, but 
as the combined expression of the views 
of husbands and wives, of entire family 
units, as the projects of high school 
classes, and as the majority views of 
groups in civic clubs who made the 
questionnaire their projects for an 
evening. 

I feel that the views of the people of 
my district—which represents a good 
cross section of our citizens, since it 
includes the residents of a city, several 
boroughs, farming areas and suburban 
communities—should be interesting to 
all of us at this time. Consequently, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including herein the questions and 
a report on the answers so returned to 
me: 

FAVORED 

(1) Economy in Government. 

(2) An increase in postal rates if necessary 
to balance the budget. 

F 85 A strong labor-management reform 

(4) A gradual reduction in Federal aid to 
certain forms of local activities. 

(5) Discontinuance of price supports for 
farm products. 

(6) Admitting fewer immigrants to the 
United States. 

(7) Keep up our efforts to ban nuclear 
tests. 

(8) A firm no retreat policy in West 
Berlin. 

(9) A tax reduction. 

(10) Allowing the President to veto finan- 
cial items individually. 

While favoring by a slight margin the 
proposal to increase postal rates in order to 
balance the budget, the residents of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania were resoundingly opposed to an in- 
crease in the Federal tax on gasoline for the 
same purpose. Sixty-five percent said “no” 
to the question of a gas tax increase with 
only 25 percent favoring a boost. 

Here is a breakdown of the questions, and 
the reactions to each: 

Question No, 1: “The budget submitted to 
Congress by the President for the 1960 fiscal 
year proposes to stay in balance, even though 
it is high by past standards. Still, it is op- 
posed by some who contend that it is not 
large enough to meet the Nation’s needs. 
How do you feel?“ Here was the response: 
76 percent said “we favor a balanced budg- 
et“; 5 percent thought “it should be larger“: 
10 percent wrote “should be smaller“; 7 
percent opined that “balancing the budget is 
not important”; the remaining 2 percent had 
no opinion. 

Question No, 2 was: “To balance the 
budget, it’s been suggested that postal rates 
be revised to bring in $350 million more 
revenue. Also, an Increase of 1% cents a 
gallon Federal tax on gasoline is proposed. 
Do you favor an increase in tal rates?“ 
Fifty-one percent said yes“; 41 percent, 
“no”; the remainder had no opinion. The 
second part of the question asked, “Do you 
favor an increase in the Federal tax on gaso- 
line?" No, 65 percent; yes, 25 percent; no 
opinion, 10 percent. 

Question No. 3 asked: “Some kind of la- 
bor-management reform legislation seems 
certain to be enacted by this session of Con- 
gress. The big question is how far the 
changes will go. Do you favor a strong re- 
hform bill with teeth?” (Eighty percent said 
they did.) “Only moderate change?” 
(Twelve percent went for this.) No 
changes from present law?” (Just 4 percent 
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favored the status quo.) The remaining 4 
percent had no opinion. 

Question No. 4: “Area redevelopment and 
urban renewal are subject of much discus- 
sion in Congress, particularly with respect 
to how far the Federal Government should 
go in helping defray the cost of clearing 
slum areas in larger cities, developing new 
residential and industrial sections in 
blighted neighborhoods, etc. Do you think 
the Federal Government sh@uld (a) -bear 
most of the cost“ (only 4 percent in favor 
of this); (b) “share the cost with others“ 
(32 percent for this); (c) “Just make loans 
to be repaid later” (62 percent were for this). 
Two percent voiced no opinion. 

Question No. 5: In order to encourage 
State and local governments to assume re- 
sponsibility for certain public needs now 
mostly financed by Federal aid, it has been 
proposed that Federal grants for such activi- 
ties as vocational education and construc- 
tion of waste treatment works be discontin- 
ued starting in fiscal 1961. How do you feel 
about this?” Thirty-two percent felt this 
kind of Government spending should be 
discontinued; 17 percent were for continu- 
ing it, and 49 percent would like to see this 
kind of Government spending reduced grad- 
ually. Two percent did not comment. 

Question No. 6; “To encourage more inter- 
est in higher education, science, and mathe- 
matics, Congress authorized the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to initiate 
a program of repayable contributions to loan 
funds for college students and for grants-in- 
aid to States. One hundred and fifty million 
dollars is provided in the 1960 budget for this 
purpose, but there is legislation before Con- 
gress to spend much more than this. Do 
you think (a) the present program of loans 
Is adequate?” (52 percent agreed to this); 
“we should spend more” (29 percent favored 
this); (e) “spend less” (15 percent). No 
opinion—5 percent. 

A new farm plan was the subject of ques- 
tion No. 7. “It appears that a new farm plan 
will be introduced to pay direct subsidies 
from the Federal Treasury to farmers, cov- 
ering the difference between the market 
price for their products sold in this country 
and a so-called fair price set by Congress. 
This would replace the present system of 
price supports. What is your attitude?” 
Here was the response: 8 percent favored 
direct subsidies with 9 percent against di- 
rect subsidies; 7 percent prefer the present 
policy of price supports; 18 percent would 
reduce present list of price-supported crops, 
and a definite majority of 51 percent were 
against price supports of any sort, Seyen 
percent gave no opinion. 

Question 8, in two parts, brought out 
these feelings: Question 8A: “It has been 
recommended that the mutual security pro- 
gram, designedto help strengthen the defense 
of free nations, be given $3.5 billion next 
year, or about 20 percent less than 
1959. What do you favor?" Reducing mu- 
tual ald by this amount, 54 percent. Keep- 
ing it at least as high as it was in 1959, 22 


percent, Cutting it more, 21 percent. No 
opinion, 3 percent. 
The reaction to 8B was decisive. In an- 


swer to the question, “Do you think we 
should give economic assistance to countries 
like Poland and Yugoslavia, which are gov- 
erned by Communist-type forces, or restrict 
it to countries not so governed?” 81 per- 
cent would restrict giving, with only 13 per- 
cent in favor of giving to any country. Six 
percent did not express their views. 

The ninth question brought a more clear- 
cut reaction than any of the others. “Un- 
der present procedures, the President has to 
accept or reject or appropriation bill in its 
entirety. I have introduced legislation that 
would enable the President to consider & 
separate item on its own merits, thereby 
making it possible for him to eliminate un- 
necessary or unjustified appropriations. 
Congress would still retain its constitutional 
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power to override any specific veto. Do you 
favor this?“ Ninety-two percent sald “Yes”; 
4 percent opposed, and 4 percent did not 
give an opinion. 

Question 10 asked: “Interest payments on 
the national debt are expected to rise $495 
million to $8.1 billion in fiscal 1960. In 
other words, payments for interest on the 
public debt alone represent more than 10 
percent of our total Federal budget. Are 
you in fayor of putting a realistic ceiling on 
the amount of Federal debt which now 
stands at $285 billion?” Favor putting ceil- 
ing limit, 44 percent; would not restrict, 9 
percent; would reduce debt, 41 percent. No 
opinion, 6 percent. 

On immigration, the question was: “There 
is some sentiment to revise our immigration 
laws on the grounds that present laws are 
outdated. What do you favor?” Fifteen 
percent were for more immigration; 41 per- 
cent for less immigration, and 38 percent 
in favor of permitting the same number as 
by present law. Six percent did not express 
their views. 

Question 12 asked: “The United States is 
faced with a decision on whether it should 
push forward or pull out of disarmament 

“negotiations with the Soviet Union. Talks 
in Geneva on a nuclear weapons test ban 
seem to have bogged down. There are many 
persons who are much concerned about the 
danger of fallout from such nuclear tests. 
What do you think we should do?” Forty- 
four percent said to “tell Russia to show good 
faith or break off talks at Geneva.“ An- 
other 44 percent were in favor of continuing 
working to ban nuclear tests. 9 percent 
would give up the iden of banning tests. 
Only 3 percent did not comment, 

The constitutents were emphatic in their 
feeling for a “no retreat’ policy in West 
Berlin. The 13th question was: “The situa- 
tion in West Berlin and East Germany could 
lead to a very strained series of events which 
will have a strong effect on the future U.S, 
role in Europe. What do you favor?” A “no 
retreat“ policy in West Berlin, 85 percent; 
Partial, or token“ withdrawal of American 
Soldiers from Germany, 7 percent; full with- 
drawal from Germany, 3 percent. No opin- 
jon, 5 percent. 

The replies left no doubt in answer to 
question 14. “The President has held out 
the prospect of a tax reduction if the budg- 
et can be balanced and spending can be 
held down. Do you belleve we should (a) 
Aim for a tax reduction?” (78 percent fa- 
vored this); (b) “Resign ourselves to high- 
er Federal spending and no tax reduction” 
(14 percent checked this). No opinion, 7 
Percent. 

There was divided opinion on the final 
Question. There is much discussion now 
going on about continuing certain so-called 
excise or luxury taxes originally enacted 
during World War II. These include taxes 
on transportation of persons, local telephone 
calls; furs, luggage, and jewelry. Do you fa- 
vor the repeal of such taxes?” Yes, 48 per- 
cent; no, 45 percent; no opinion, 7 per- 
cent. 


Address of Robert Y. Garrett Before 
Camden, N.J., Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 


ident, Charles A. Wolverton, who served 
With distinction in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives for many years from New 
Jersey's First Congressional District, has 
called my attention to a speech given in 
Camden, N.J., recently by Robert Y. 
Garrett. Mr. Garrett, a leading citizen 
of Camden, presented his address before 
a meeting of the Camden Rotary Club. 
I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks, which describe the history, goals, 
and achievements of Rotary Interna- 
tional, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ROBERT Y. GARRETT AT 
MEETING OF CAMDEN ROTARY CLUB ON JUNE 
16, 1959, Herp IN Watt WHITMAN HOTEL, 
Casen, N.J. 

It is a pleasure to say a few words of wel- 
come to you new members of Camden Ro- 
tary. The speaker customarily designated to 
deliver this message is usually a past district 
governor or other officer of equal rank. In 
the preparation of these few words I had a 
feeling of inadequacy and a deep conscious- 
ness of my limitations, 

What is Rotary? Paul Harris, the founder 
of Rotary described it this way. “It is easier 
to note what Rotary does than to say what it 
is. If Rotary has encouraged us to take a 
more kindly outlook on life and men; if 
Rotary has taught us greater tolerance and 
the desire to see the best in others; if Rotary 
has brought us pleasant and helpful con- 
tacts with others who also are trying to cap- 
ture and radiate the joy and beauty of life, 
then Rotary has brought us all that we can 
expect.” 

Paul Harris started the first Rotary Club 
in Chicago on February 23, 1905. It was 
founded on the theory that many successful 
businessmen are lonely. Harris was born in 
Wisconsin, spent his boyhood with his grand- 
parents in Vermont, went to college at the 
University of Vermont and Princeton and 
took his law degree at the State University 
of Iowa, 

Paying his way by whatever job came to 
hand, he spent 6 years in seeing the world. 
He worked as a raisin packer in Fresno, an 
actor in Denver, a cowboy in Colorado, a 
night clerk in Florida, and a deckhand on a 
cattle boat to France, and finished off by 
touring Europe as a marble buyer. 

After completing his studies at Princeton, 
Paul Harris went to the University of Iowa. 
En route he spent a week in Chicago where 
the unrest and wickedness of this hustling 
city possessed him with a weird fascination. 
It was so different from his New England 
valley. But he sensed something vital In it 
all, Why were some good and others bad? 
Why did some make sacrifices? Did they 
pay? If so, how? Why were others wasteful 
of their physical, mental, and moral re- 
sources? Was there wisdom in grandfather's 
precepts or was he simply a well meaning 
but deluded old fogey? 

In 1896 he began the practice of law In 
Chicago and for a number of years things 
went poorly. Weekdays his practice kept him 
from thinking about himself, but Sundays 
and holidays were days of sorrow. He would 
go down to one of the churches in the morn- 
ing but during the long afternoons he-said 
“I was desperately lonely. Oh, for the green 
fields of my New England valley and the 
voice of a kindly old friend.” There is no 
place like a city park on a Sunday after- 
noon to feel one's loneliness; the very pres- 
ence of s0 many strangers accentuated it 
more than boundless expanses of land and 
water could do. 

Blessed with characteristic New England 
kindness and friendship it is not difficult to 
understand how this young lawyer yearned 
for something more than clients in the vast 
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city of Chicago. Everywhere there were peo- 
ple but nowhere a familiar face. Recall- 
ing a line from Emerson, “He who has a 
thousand friends has not a friend to spare.” 
Paul Harris said: “I had neither the thou- 
sand nor the one.” With this background, 
is it difficult to understand why high in 
Rotary program is the development of 
acquaintance as an opportunity for service. 
Rotary seeks to bring people together 
through friendship with each other to par- 
ticipate in community betterment, promote 
high standards in business and professional 
life, and advance international understand- 
ing, and goodwill and peace. 

A bachelor without roots, unacquainted 
in a big strange city, he was lonely. His 
few acquaintances were businessmen. He 
began to think in terms of a club that would 
cure lonesomeness, After planning for many 
months, Harris revealed his idea to three 
other men, a coal dealer, a mining engineer, 
and a tailor. All of the present essentials 
of our club today were there including clas- 
sification the rule that a club could only 
admit one member of any business or pro- 
fession. By August the club had 21 mem- 
bers—mostly men who had been raised in 
small towns. They wore badges, used first 
names, read papers on business and public 
affairs, but unlike Rotary of today the early 
drafts of a statement of objectives had a 
mutual assistance clause and the first few 
secretaries had to keep a book on how much 
business was transacted between members 
each week, Before long that practice was 
dropped and emphasis placed on the ideal of 
service and integrity in business—at home— 
in the community—in all things. 

Rotary is not a religion nor a substitute 
for religlon but it does concern itself with 
the moral and the ethical which go hand 
in hand with deep religious conviction. Ro- 
tary’s program is to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy 
enterprise and in particular, to encourage 
and foster— 

(a) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service; 

(b) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society; 

(c) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life; 

(d) The advancement of international 
understanding, good will, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal of service. 

Early in my Rotary life the fellowship of 
this club made a deep impression on me and 
afforded me an opportunity of winning the 
friendship of many men whose lives made 
an everlasting contribution to the social 
and political life of this community. Many 
people are Rotarians in spirit although not 
actually enjoying the privileges of belong- 
ing to this great worldwide movement, This 
fact, however, should not deter us as a club 
but should spur us on to greater and higher 
achievements because as a unit we should 
be better able to furnish the materials and 
the unity to accomplish far more than is 
possible by individual effort, 

As we honor these new members of our 
club Tet us see just how the club through 
its members can become a part of the an- 
swer to the problem of our time. Someone 
has said: “The most pertinent prayer I think 
is ever heard goes like this: ‘Lord, help me 
to be part of the answer Instead of part of 
the problem.” 

All of us enyison a better tomorrow, But 
are we willing to work for it, to do some- 
thing? It just will not happen; it will need 
implementation or there will be retrogres- 
sion and stagnation. 

Rotary was founded originally as a 
panacea for lonesomeness. As a result of 
persistence and sincerity, friendly contacts 
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have been made among all nations and 
creeds the world over, Now that the atmos- 
phere has been set, perhaps our current 
drive should be to make men appreciate 
their potentials, 

As Rotarians we have privileges beyond 
those enjoyed by many men. We operate 
on a high level. We have vision and faith. 
We believe in the future and especially so 
when we know that men like you, men of 
high purpose, will follow after us. Our 
task now is only to show you the way, put 
you to work. Quickly, you, too, will catch 
this vision of service and carry forward in 
the spirit of Rotary. 

Isn't it significant that throughout his- 
tory the talents for great and inspiring 
leadership have been reserved for only a 
very, very few men? Along the way some 
of you will hear the complaint: “What can 
I or a few of us do against such great 
odds?” 

Rotary’s membership when compared 
with the world’s population is almost in- 
finitestimal, Yet the influence it wields, 
the prestige it enjoys constitutes a tremen- 
dous voice for good. By precept and 
example we as community leaders are con- 
stantly showing the way. 

I for one am thankful that Paul Harris 
didn't quit in disgust, or despair, or dis- 

ment. Here we have the evidence 
of a relatively unknown, unsung man who 
had a vision out of which came a world 
fellowship founded on respect and under- 
standing each man of good will for his 
neighbor. 

And lest there are those among us who 
say that such men are not for our fast 
moving, competitive century, I think as 
Rotarians we cannot listen often enough 
to the simple, clean, and very electrifying 
story of Albert Schweitzer. Instead of say- 
ing, “There was a man,” we can rejoice that 
there is a man. 

With a reputation as one of the great 
organists of Europe and a recognized au- 
thority on Bach he combined talents which 
made him one of the world’s foremost phy- 
sicians. Everything lay before him: fame, 
riches, worldly pleasures and comforts, the 
applause of his fellows. 

But his heart, his conscience, his soul 
were to be reckoned with. Out of a heart of 
love and a desire for selfless service he gave 
up everything, or so it would seem, to go 
to an obscure, primitive section of Africa, 
there to live and minister to savages. To- 
day his stature as a man has almost 
reached the proportions of sainthood. When 
he wrote something back that “you don't 
live in a world all your own, Your 
brothers are here, too,” he sounded a clar- 
ion call which you in Rotary will hear over 
and over again. 

Listen to it. Do something about it. 
“Service above Self” will echo time and 
again through your Rotary experience. Pay 
attention to it for from now on service is 
your business. 

Welcome and may you grow and prosper 
yourselves as you serve your fellow men. 


Should Unemployed Have Census-Taking 
Jobs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orn, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Norman Anderson of West Fargo, 
N. Dak.: 

WEST Fand, N. DAX., 

July 29, 1959. 

FARGO FORUM. 
KINDRED TRIBUNE. 
CassELTON REPORTER. 
HUNTER TIMES. 

Drar Evrrog: As a representative of the 
United Packing House Workers of America I 
am very much concerned for the welfare of 
more than 300 former employees of Armour 
& Co. who were made jobless as a result 
of the Armour plant closing at West Fargo. 
Most of these employees live in the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th Legislative Districts of Cass County. 
The employment siguation in this area is not 

and many of the Armour employees 
have been forced to leave their communities 
and seek employment in other States. 
Therefore, I am deeply concerned with an 
article written by Gifford Herron, State edi- 
tor of the Fargo Forum in the Sunday Fargo 
Forum of July 26, 1959, stating the method by 
which census workers are to be hired in Cass 
County. 

According to the article as many Republi- 
can precinct committeemen as possible are 
to be appointed es census workers. This is 
against Government regulations. The article 
states a subterfuge by which GOP officials 
will get around the intent and meaning of 
the law. Republican precinct committeemen 
will resign while they have a census job and 
then will be reappointed afterward. These 
census takers can make as much as $15.50 
for an 8-hour day, plus car expense. Many 
of the Republican precinct. committeemen 
are successful business and professional! peo- 
ple and do not need the jobs to support their 
families. The article further states that 
Lee Brooks, of Fargo, Arlo Lindsay, of Maple- 
ton, and Harry Wadeson, of Alice, are to make 
sure that only Republicans are hired. 

This sounds unethical to me and like a 
scheme to get an army of Republican workers 
into every home in Cass County and get cer- 
tain personal information, which census 
takers may get, and have it paid for by all 
the taxpayers. In addition, appointment of 
census takers purely as party politics is going 
to hamper the census. People will resent giy- 
ing personal information necessary for the 
census if they feel the census taker might 
use the information for the benefit of any 
political party. 

It shouldn't make any difference what 
party an unemployed person belongs to if he 
is qualified to do the job, and by giving him 
the job the entire community can benefit. 
In the face of the present unemployment 
situation of our Armour workers it is wrong 
to give these Jobs to people who don't need 
them. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
members of the North Dakota congressional 
delegation and the Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

NORMAN ANDERSON. 


Letter From Gov. Orval E. Faubus to the 
Little Rock School Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 
Mr, ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I wish to include a letter of enlight- 
enment for those who are now speculat- 
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ing upon the reopening of the schools 
in Little Rock. This is a copy of a letter 
forwarded to the Little Rock School 
Board by the Governor of Arkansas, the 
Honorable Orval E. Faubus: 

JuLy 28, 1959. 

Although I have recelyed no communica- 
tion of any nature whatsoever from the 
Little Rock School Board, I have noted from 
the press that the board, by a majority yote 
on a resolution, has challenged me to pre- 
sent any suggestion that I might have for 
a solution to the current segregation-inte- 
gration controversy in the city. I do have 
definite and specific suggestions to make, 
and I am adopting this means of conveying 
these suggestions to you. However, in or- 
der to avoid any misunderstanding of my 
position, I am prefacing my suggestions 
with the following remarks. 

Those who advocate the forcible Integra- 
tion of the schools on the theory that it is 
the “law of the land” have a very weak case, 
indeed. A citizen is bound no less by the 
laws of his own State than by the Federal 
law. 

Our State constitution provides as follows: 

“AMENDMENT NO. 44 


_ “Section 1. From and after the adoption 
of this amendment, the General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas shall take appro- 
priate action and pass laws opposing in every 
constitutional manner the un-constitutional 
desegregation decisions of May 17, 1954, and 
May 31, 1955 of the United States Supreme 
Court, 

“Said opposition shall continue steadfast 
until such time as such un-constitutional 
invasions or encroachments shall have 
abated or shall have been ratified,” 

This is the language of the 44th amend- 
ment to our State constitution, an amend- 
ment which was initiated by petition of the 
people, and adopted as a part of our State 
constitution by a large majority vote of the 
people at the general election in November 
1956. 

This amendment to our constitution has 
not yet been challenged in any court, and. 
therefore, stands today as the law of our 
State by the unquestioned will of our 
people. 

Pursuant to this constitutional mandate 
from the people, the general assembly en- 
acted and I approved early in 1959, Act 236, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the 
United States predicated its school integra- 
tion decision upon the psychological effect 
of segregated classes upon children of the 
Negro race, and, at the same time, ignored 
the psychological impact of integrated 
schools upon certain white children who ob- 
serve segregation of the races as a way of 
life; and 

“Whereas legislation is necessary in order 
to protect the health, welfare, well-being. 
and educational opportunities of such white 
children: Now, therefore, be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of the State of Ar- 
kansas: 


“Section 1. No person eligible to attend 
public schools shall be required to attend 
a school with students of another or differ- 
ent race in order to exercise his right under 
the constitution of this State to receive 
gratuitous instruction.” 

I attach great significance to the fact that 
as arrogant as the NAACP may be, it has not 
had the effrontery to attach the validity 
of this statute under the constitution of our 
State, or of our Nation. It is quite ap- 
parent that the agitators in this group and 
other integrationists realize that any attack 
on this statute will raise a question of the 
fact that they cannot successfully meet, and 
I refer to the “phychological impact of in- 
tegrated schools upon white children who 
observe segregation of the races as a way of 
life.” 
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Also, we have our Federal Constitution, 
and the 10th amendment thereto clearly 
States: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people." 

Among these powers—the powers not del- 
egated to the Federal Government, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, and reserved to 
the States, or to the people—is the complete 
and unfettered power of each State to con- 
trol the public schools within its borders. 

This amendment still stands and has not 
been repealed or modified by any subsequent- 
ly adopted amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

On the other hand, we have only a de- 
cision of he U.S. Supreme Court, based al- 
most wholly upon theories of sociology and 
Psychology found in certain books on such 
Subjects, the principal author being Gunnar 
Myrdal, a Swedish Socialist. There was the 
merest passing mention of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution in the 
Opinion filed by the Court. 

Of the law of the land theory based on 
this decision, former Congressman Samuel B. 
Pettengill of Indiana recently wrote: 

“But more important than integration or 
Segregation is the preservation of the Con- 
Stitution against the brainwashing of the 
American people now going on, to support 
the curious notion that a decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court—any decision—tis law.” 

It seems to me*that it should be plain to 
any local, district, or State official as to 
which of the above more clearly reflects 
the will of the people of Arkansas, and 
Which should be more binding upon him 
in his responsibilities as a public official. 

It is plain to anyone that the great ma- 
Jority of the people of Arkansas prefer segre- 
gated schools, and they have that right under 
8 ess Constitution and the laws of the 

Even so, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the people of Arkansas will accept the 
freedom of choice, on a community basis, 
of either ted or Integrated schools. 
This is amply evidenced by the non-interfer- 
ence with the operation of integrated schools 
at Charleston, Fayetteville, and other places 
in our State. 

In a large school district such as Little 

» where the problem is more complex 
and difficult of solution, I believe the people 
Would accept a plan of school operation based 
Upon an individual choice between segre- 
Bated or integrated schools. 

brings me to my first suggestion—a 
Plan which I believe will come most closely 
to winning acceptance, and, thereby, bring 
about peaceful integration in the Little 
Rock schools. 
255 Suggest that the school board ask all 
pe Parents who wish their children to at- 

md integrated schools, or who will allow 
their children to attend integrated schools 
Without undue objection, to come forward 
and so state. 
etii ter you have determined the number of 
ae dents available for integration, as evi- 

enced by the voluntary actions of their 
parents, assign half the White students to 
Fase Mann High School and half to Hall 
we School. Do the tame with the Negro 

dents. There would then exist two inte- 
38 Schools, leaving the other facilities 
ee for those students whose parents 

: Unwilling to accept integration. 
Gere this suggestion on the follow- 

(1) It is clear that a majority of White 
3 uts do not desire integration (see vote 
. for special election of September, 
ata Central High School has approxi- 
Hora y three times the capacity of Hall or 
353 
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(2) The facilities of Hall and Horace 
Mann are located in the areas where it has 
been clearly indicated that the most senti- 
ment exists for the acceptance of integrated 
public schools. 

(3) This will make available the newest 
and most modern facilities for the use of in- 
tegrated schools, and will eliminate any pos- 
sible complaint about the facilities of inte- 
grated schools. I believe those who observe 
segregation of the races as a way of life will 
be willing to accept the less modern, and, in 
some respects, inferior facilities at Central, 
in order to preserve their way of life. 

I suggest further, to forestall the inevi- 
table increase of moral problems which have 
always come with integrated schools, that 
the board send all boys to one school and 
all girls to the other. 

Transportation will be no problem, be- 
cause of the short distances involved; and, if 
necessary to use buses, the same vehicles can 
carry students both ways. In any plan of 
integration, the board will eventually face 
this problem. In New York, Philadelphia, 
and other integrated cities, students have 
been transported from the very door of one 
school to facilities miles distant, in order 
to bring about mixed schools in true ratio 
to racial numbers in the population of the 
whole area. Therefore, there can be no valid 
objections to the plan because of transpor- 
tation difficulties. 

As an alternative, in the event a substan- 
tial number of White parents do not volun- 
teer for this plan, the children of the small 
number who do yolunteer may be assigned 
to Horace Mann High School with the Negro 
students. It would then be unnecessary to 
assign any Negro student to any other 
school. All Negro students would be attend- 
ing an integrated school. In the language of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, no Negro “would be 
separated from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race 
(which) generates a feeling of inferlority 
as to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.” 

No sincere integrationist can object to this 
plan—either to the integration of both Hall 
and Horace Mann, or to the integration of 
Horace Mann alone. They would be prac- 
ticing what they preach—they would be 
demonstrating a live faith. For does not the 
Scripture teach that “faith without works 
is dead.“ 

Any sincere integrationist must be willing 
to accept this plan, because it will afford 
an integrated status in the public schools 
for Negro students, and will avoid for Negro 
students the segregated status which, in the 
language of the U.S. Supreme Court, “has a 
detrimental effect upon the colored stu- 
dents.” 

This plan will not affect adversely any 
sincere. segregationist in his immediate con- 
cern for his children. It allows full free- 
dom of choice for all those of either vlew- 
point. 

Such a plan will also afford a wonderful 
opportunity for sincere integrationists of 
both races to demonstrate to all by action 
and concrete evidence, whether or not any 
good can come from the integration of the 
races in the public schools. They should 
welcome the opportunity to show their faith 
in their viewpoint. 

In the words of the great American jurist, 
Mr. Holmes, in one of his famous opinions, 
it will be an opportunity to set forth the 
fundamental truth—"“that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market.” 

I believe that the acceptance of this plan 
by the school board and the integrationists 
of Little Rock will bring about an immediate 
solution to this grave problem. Fear, un- 
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easiness, and animosity should rapidly sub- 
side. With friction removed, the propaganda 
wars, boycotts, and counter-boycotts would 
almost immediately be forgotten, We would 
have reason to hope that the gulf of dis- 
trust and hatred which has been created be- 
tween the races by the arrogance of the 
NAACP and the police-state methods of the 
Federal Goyernment would begin to fade 
away. 

I am convinced that any plan of integra- 
tion—token, limited, or otherwise—which is 
evolved from the pupll assignment plan, or 
any other pian, which forces parents to send 
their children to integrated schools against 
their will, will have the opposite effect on 
the feelings and sentiments of the people. 

Your public statements indicate that the 
school board intends to make use of our 
school assignment laws. The plan I have 
outlined can be executed within the frame- 
work of these two school assignment laws. I 
know that this plan is in keeping with the 
spirit and the letter of amendment 44 to 
our State constitution, and act 236, both of 
which, I reiterate, stand unchallenged by 
the integrationists. 

Adoption of this plan—the voluntary inte- 
gration of some schools, leaving a freedom of 
choice for all—could result in a permanent 
solution of this problem in Little Rock. The 
same plan could be carried step by step 
through all other grades in the public schools 
of Little Rock. 


These suggestions do not indicate in any 
way any change in my attitude in opposi- 
tion to the usurpation of the people's rights 
or the State’s powers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have all along recognized the 
right of voluntary association, I have op- 
posed and will continue to oppose assocla- 
tion by compulsion. I will continue to de- 
fend the right of the State and its commu- 
nities to control the locally and State-sup- 
ported educational institutions, I hope the 
time will soon come when the Federal au- 
thorities will cease the illegal usurpation of 
State and local rights, thus relieving you 
and me, and the people, of burdens which 
are unnecessary—burdens cast upon us by a 
U.S. Supreme Court that has no respect for 
established precedent—a Court that has 
earned (by its disregard of our constitu- 
tional rights) a growing disrespect of the 
people of our Nation. 

Respectfully, 
Onval. E. Fausus, 
Governor. 


The American Journey: The Trail to the 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
July 1959 issue of Think magazine has 
been dedicated to the American journey, 
which began on July 4, 1776, and we trust 
will continue through the indefinite dec- 
ades and centuries ahead. 

One of the most thoughtful and pro- 
vocative articles in this outstanding issue 
of Think magazine is entitled “Growth 
in the Northwest,” and it heralds the re- 
sourcefulness and valor of the explorers 
and settlers who pioneered the Oregon 
Trail to the Pacific Northwest. The au- 
thor of this article is one of our country’s 
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most distinguished historians and col- 
lectors of folklore, Mr. Stewart H. Hol- 
brook, noted Oregon author and fellow 
resident of my native city of Portland. 
In this centennial year for our State of 
Oregon, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Holbrook’s stirring article from 
Think magazine for July 1959 be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROWTH IN THE NORTHWEST 
(By Stewart Holbrook) 


One of the most cherished myths of west- 
erners is to describe this or that region where 
we live as a piece of the last frontier. We 
do it in the old Oregon country. It is a 
harmless brag, and it helps us to identify 
ourselves with the pioneers. 

Time has made a desirable asset of pio- 
neers. They stand faily high in the Valhalla 
of national heroes, And if we of the Pacific 
Northwest have no Mayflower, our symbol 
comparable to the Pilgrim vessel is the cov- 
ered wagon, It matters little that those 
Wagons were not all covered, or that they 
were numbered by the many hundreds, or 
that they rolled westward continuously from 
1843 until well after the railroad arrived. 
They have long since separately dissolved to 
merge into the classic vehicle. 

Let it stand, this pioneer figure walking 
beside the covered wagon. He was seen in 
Tull stride by Francis Parkman, the historian, 
who made man and wagon into an image 
that has become an icon, fit for statues in 
parks and murals, in capitols and barrooms. 
The pioneer is useful in other ways. Cham- 
bers of commerce use him to immortalize the 
courage and determination with which the 
old frontier was imbued; while an unsuc- 
cessful real estate operator or industrialist 
can blame him becaue he “exhausted all our 
natural resources and opportunities.” I 
often hear this complaint. 

Yet, we still have our dreamers, men who 
hear trumpets blowing at dawn, who see the 

before it is scarcely light. They 
believe there is no end to opportunity, so 
long as man is free to dream. I shall come 
to them in a moment, but first let us not 
forget our dreamers of the past who con- 
jured up the Northwest corner and called 
it the Oregon country. 

Dreamers are difficult to dramatize for the 
history books, yet no doer had more in- 
fluence on our region than Hall Jackson 
Kelley, a strange and dedicated prophet, the 
Lord’s own messenger in respect to the Pa- 
cific Northwest when it was, at best, of 
doubtful sovereignty. At the time Kelley be- 
gan to dream, in the 1820's, our region was 
virtually a trapping and trading preserve of 
the hoary Hudson's Bay Co. Clive of India 
himself was no more a spearhead of empire 
than these gentlemen adventurers in tartan 
caps seeking skins. 

Yet, without asking anybody about it, 

Kelley, who had never been west of the 
Hudson River, suddenly felt called upon to 
ery, “On to Oregon’’—then to organize the 
American Society for Encouraging Settle- 
ment of the Oregon Country. Until then, 
the few Americans who had been there were 
mostly sea captains; and, of course, the Lewis 
and Clark party. But now here was Kelley, 
an impecunious New England schoolmaster, 
to write and somehow publish a remarkable 
pamphlet calling for an exodus to Oregon. 

His was no modest proposal. Kelley's 
Oregonians were to number 5,000 in the first 
wagon train. Five hundred trained and 
armed men were to compose a uniformed 
guard. He had the whole business planned; 
the organized groupings of the emigrants 
according to trades and abilities; the sup- 
plies and equipment; the discipline of the 
trail—everything. Above all Kelley's pio- 
neers must be moral people. 
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Kelley's imaginative proposal and recruit- 
ing campaign, carried on from Boston head- 
quarters, created a tremendous interest. It 
faded quickly when Congress, which he had 
petitioned for aid, remained cool. The press 
attacked Kelley, the bemused dreamer, with 
the ridicule so often used against uncon- 
ventional characters, and his wondrous plan 
blew away into the mists. 

It turned out, however, that Kelley had 
touched off a sort of apostolic succession 
of enormously effective doers. He had made 
a convert of young Nathaniel Wyeth, who 
promptly sent a cargo of goods around the 
Horn, then struck out overland to establish 
a trading post on the Columbia River. 
Though this specific venture was to fail, 
Wyeth in turn attracted Rev. Jason Lee, who 
accompanied him across the continent to 
found a settlement and mission school for 
the Indians. Lee also had some purposeful 
ideas, He soon showed up in Washington 
and presented to Congress a petition signed 
by a handful of allegedly American settlers 
in Oregon urging the recognition of terri- 
torial status. Nothing hapened just then, 
and Lee returned to Oregon, this time lead- 
ing a party of 50 new settlers which went 
into history, significantly, as the great re- 
enforcement. 

Now the covered wagons began to roll, 
rutting the Oregon Trail so deep that por- 
tions of it can be seen more than a century 
afterward. Their numbers virtually assured 
American sovereignty of the region. 

It was to be the longest trek in our history, 
this journey into the mysterious sinister 
vold which the very maps designated as the 
Great American Desert of, worse, simply as 
unknown, Here was the biggest sun and 
the biggest moon in the biggest sky any 
had even seen. In their agonies of travel 
it came to seem as if both horizon and 
their goal beyond it were moving in unison, 
always keeping 10 miles ahead of them. The 
wind never ceased. Weeks on end it blew 
straight from the hottest corridors of the 
Equator, then shifted to blow from the top 
of the world. 

There was the sun, and from the endless 
glare of that immense and hated thing there 
was no hiding place. Mirages danced and 
flickered, bringing a handsome blue lake, 
shimmering cold and inviting, only to sink 
into the ground. The wind, the sun, the 
savages. This unmarked road through the 
hell-wrought desert beat all manner of 
things out of and into human beings. Men 
and women displayed prodigies of courage 
and self-sacrifice to meet the almost daily 
crisis. The Sioux, the Blackfeet, were ever- 
present dangers. The worst threat of all was 
time. When one morning ice was seen on 
the waterhole, the emigrants knew some- 
thing must be jetisoned, lest winter catch 
them in the mountains. Thus, the Oregon 
Trail was soon marked with fine old chests, 
with massive bureau and claw-foot tables. 
They were not discarded lightly. 


THE PROMISED LAND 


By the time the survivors reached their 
promised land, they were fit to cut the first 
logs, make the first clearing, plow the first 
field; they were ready to fight the first 
Indian war, to build the first blockhouse. 
All together, they took the wilderness in 
hand and from it carved out three great 
Commonwealths for the Republic. 

In their wake came wave after wave of 
more pioneers, many with dreams to fulfill 
in this last frontier. Opportunity? No 
genuine pioneer, no matter the times he 
Was born to, ever failed to recognize oppor- 
tunity. Merely as a reporter I watched while 
a city was dreamed up and built, to shine 
like a star on the edge of night in the 
Douglas-fir immensity on the north bank 
of the Columbia. This was no housing de- 
velopment, but a real town which in 30 
year grew to its present population-ef 30,000 
people, and has become the queen of all 
lumber cities, anywhere—Longview, Wash. 
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Longview was founded on the startling 
proposition that timber is a crop to be har- 
vested in cycles from a managed forest. It 
Was a dream, an idea, so unique that lts 
downfall and end were predicted regularly 
by nondreamers. But no longer. From 
Longview today comes not only lumber but 
an astonishing variety of forest products 
made from what, in former times, was called 
wood waste and destroyed as fast as it could 
be conyeyed into the gigantic burners that 
were hallmarks of the sawdust cities of the 
era, The vast managed forest that feeds 
Longview's plants is harvested on a sus- 
tained-yield program. Growth equals cut. 

America is always to. build, sang the poet, 
and man will ever dream of man's fulfill- 
ment. One of these men was Billy Clapp 
who, when I first met him less than 30 years 
ago, was a short, plump, cheerful attorney 
who operated his law business, such as it 
Was, from a two-by-four shack in the des- 
olate, sun-baked hamlet of Ephrata in cen- 
tral Washington, 

For many years, Lawyer-Dreamer Clapp 
brooded about Grand Coulee, the monstrous 
dry canyon in this desert, It was 1,000 feet 
deep in places, and some 50 miles long. 
“Why,” he mused aloud one day, “why 
couldn't we build a big dam at the far end of 
her and make the Columbia run right down 
the Coulee to give us all the water we want?” 
In that remark was the genesis of the vast 
project that came to fruition more than two 
decades later. 

Almost every American must have heard of 
Grand Coulee by now. Here in the midst of 
volcanic and glacial wastes, hundreds of 
thousands of acres are being made into lush 
farmlands that will astonish. It has come 
to pass that the mountains haye dropped 
down new wine, that the hills flow with milk 
and honey, and all the rivers flow with 
waters. The visitor will invariably recall dim 
Biblical passages about oases, where the des- 
ert was made to blossom like the rose. 

One looks and is prepared to belleve that 
each of Grand Coulee's irrigation canals 18 
longer than the Potomac—that the main 
canal alone could hold the flow of Niagara- 
When all the canals and laterals are com- 
pleted, some years hence, they will stretch 
4,500 miles. The Grand Coulee Dam also 
supplies power which, pooled with electric- 
ity from other Columbia River projects, 18 
carried tò all parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
including the great mysterious complex 
called Hanford Engineer Works, a corporate 
title which few if any other corporations 
can match in the way of euphemism; Han- 
ford is where the United States makes the 
essence known as plutonium 239. 

This is the same surging and once lonely 
river that moved an early poet, William 
Cullen Bryant, so powerfully. Some of his 
lines caught its majesty. They will be 
quoted so long as men remember the stream 
was formerly called the River Oregon—"“the 
continuous woods where rolls the Oregon, 
and hears no sound, save his own dashings.” 

Woods and water. They haye played 
mighty parts in the American dream in the 
Pacific Northwest. Longview and Grand 
Coulee will do as symbols, not only for our 
region but for all dreamers who like to be- 
lieve America is never accomplished, that it 
is always still to build. 


On Not Interfering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND, Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting on the most important bit of 
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legislation to face this or any other Con- 
gress within a decade, Henry Hazlitt in 
the current Newsweek stresses the tre- 
Mendously important but unappreciated 
fact that the basic problem we face is 
entirely one of Congress’ own doing. 
Under leave to extend my remarks these 
thoughts are herewith included. 

On NOT INTERFERING 

(By Henry Hazlitt) 

President Eisenhower has said that he will 
not interfere in the steel strike at this stage. 
And certainly he has not interfered in the 
2 tor example, that Mr. Truman inter- 
ered When he seized the companies in 1952 
and tried to impose big wage increases on 
them. Mr. Eisenhower is ostensibly follow- 
Ing a “hands-off” policy, to permit “free vol- 
untary collective bargaining.” Yet the Fed- 
eral Government has been in fact interfering, 
and interfering every day, on the side of the 
ony leaders and of greatly increasing the 
It “ctiveness and coercive power of a strike. 
1 is interfering through the Federal labor 
“Ws already on the books (with the help of 

of local law enforcement against union 
on and violence). 

The Norris-La Guardia Act, for example, in 

ect prevents employers or nonunion em- 
Ployees trom going to the Federal courts for 

fate relief from irreparable injury. 

Masa Picketing is tolerated, and has proved 
fact so intimidatory that the steel com- 
Panles have not eyen attempted to carry on 
— uction-in any of the six national steel 
W, ikes that have been called since the end of 
1 orld War H. As one news item matter-of- 
wont put it a few dayes ago: “Any ‘back-to- 
oo * drive under company sponsorship 
aoe touch off picket-line violence of a type 
And been unknown in the steel industry 
de the strikes of 20 years ago.” Even in 
Present strike, picket lines stranded an 
Taumated 500 supervisors in three Jones & 

Ughlin plants. The stranded personnel 
2 made up ot a standby corps to prevent 
det rloration of equipment, maintain essen- 

al utilities, and keep a fire watch. 

COMPULSORY BARGAINING 

„Government interference, in fact, began 
pas. before the strike. The phrase “free 
a btary collective bargaining” has become 
Reit Ay, The employer's bargaining is 
ther free nor voluntary, He is compelled 
Rd to recognize and bargain with one 
ific union. No matter how unreasonable 
korbidemands of that union may be, he is 
dden to deal with anybody else with 
Yotun he might make a more acceptable 
tion th, agreement. This is a discrimina- 
any at the law does not make in favor of 
rut other private group. It supplies cor- 
Of exte ruthless labor leaders with a weapon 
— on and shakedowns. Moreover, an 
y recognized union, though it may 
ot a J have represented only 51 percent 
Stantea a group of employees, is legally 
group exclusive bargaining rights for that 
Viduals This means that dissenting indi- 
right or minority unions are denied the 
Of freely bargaining for themselves. 

K ONE MAN'S POWER 
Private d it comes about that one man, one 
Practy, individual, has the power to bring 
drernight the entire steel industry to a halt 
bring ne And other single individuals can 
Industry, automobile industry, or the coal 
railroads. or the aluminum industry, or the 
the coun; or the airlines to a halt. And then 
Of ena try is helpless, There seems no way 
the emp), the paralysis except. by forcing 
d Ployers to give in, to grant the union 
Stents that union leaders will permit 
Coal Producing steel or aluminum or 
of tee No way is even contemplated 
sent. uming Production without their con- 
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The Government's {mpotence, of course, 
is of its own making. But what, meanwhile, 
does Congress do? It acts as if the whole 
situation did not exist. It is now tinkering 
with a labor bill that deals with none 
of the primary or central problems, but only 
with secondary and peripheral problems, and 
even for most of these it proposes the wrong 
remedies, Congress acts as if there were 
only one problem—the corruption of some 
labor-tunion bosses, or their excessive power 
over rank-and-file members, Any injustice 
or harm to nonunion employees, or to em- 
ployers, or to the public is treated either as 
if it did not exist or as H it did not matter 
as if nobody but union members had any 
rights that anyone was bound to respect. 

This is the ideology behind present Fed- 
eral law and its discussion. It forgets, 
finally, that industrywide unions cannot 
raise wages by coercive strikes except at the 
cost of bringing on either unemployment or 
additional inflation. The steel union did 
both by its strike in 1956. 


Banks, Interest Rates: The Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, who should 
have the power to determine policy when 
the welfare of our country is at stake? 
The Federal Reserve bank or the Con- 
gress? 

The welfare of our country is at stake 
when we are threatened with an infia- 
tion which can consume all of us. To 
pay added interest charges on the public 
debt is inflationary. The Federal Re- 
serve bank refuses to support Treasury 
bonds at the maximum interest rate now 
permitted. The Federal Reserve bank 
high-handedly rejects the advice of Con- 
gress when it suggests passing a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it is the sense of 
Congress that the Federal Reserve bank 
support the bond market. The members 
of the Federal Reserve bank system were 
helped by Congress in 1933 and now, 
being beneficiaries of the fruits of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
have declared their independence not 
only of the will of Congress but their 
rejection of even an expression of opinion 
by Congress on a money matter which 
has at stake not only the welfare of the 
banks but the welfare of the entire coun- 
try and our economic system. If you be- 
lieve, as I do, that fighting inflation 
through increased interest charges leads 
to a speedy and serious depression, and 
to an increasing spiral of inflation in 
other fields, then the advice and wish 
of Congress should be heard and heeded 
by agencies created by this Congress, 
such as the Federal Reserve bank. Yes, 
the private banks of this country should 
not be unmindful of the advice of Con- 
gress. Where the interest of the people 
is at stake, this Congress cannot afford 
to forfeit its power or influence or to 
compromise the people’s convictions or 
principles, If we believe that the wel- 
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fare of the people can be jeopardized 
through a rise in interest rates, through 
further inflation and by the failure of 
the Federal Reserve bank to support the 
current bond market, then I feel it is 
our duty, as Members of Congress, to re- 
fuse to knuckle under to those who de- 
mand increased interest rates. The well- 
being of the people of the country comes 
ahead of the well-being of the banks and 
money-lenders. Congress should pro- 
tect the people and should not forfeit, 
even its right to express an opinion, to 
the banks who are hiding behind the 
sacred veil of a statement to the effect 
that banks should be free of the con- 
trol of politicians. I say that it is our 
responsibility as Congressmen, politi- 
cians if you will, to protect the interests 
of our constituents who sent us here. 

First the bankers wanted the Vault 
Cash bill—then the ceiling lifted on the 
national debt—then an increase in the 
interest rate on Government bonds and 
now they are bold enough to tell Con- 
gress, through the President, that Con- 
gress should not pass a simple resolu- 
tion expressing its feeling that the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank should support the 
bond market of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Federal Reserve bank has 
refused to buy Treasury bonds at the 
interest rate offered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. We have, in effect, a 
strike by the Federal Reserve bank 
against the Treasury—a strike against 
the people of the United States. 

Can any of us go home at the end of 
this session if we vote for an inflationary 
increase in interest rate and face the 
family farmer, the corner grocer, the 
white-collar worker, the laborer, the 
veterans, the teachers, and the pension- 
ers living on fixed incomes? Let us for- 
get about the hypothetical individual 
who states that the cause of the inflation 
is because Congress, or the Democrats 
in Congress, are spending too much. 
There is little difference between the 
spending bills of the Republicans and 
the Democrats. There is, however, a big 
difference between the policies of the 
Republicans and the Democrats. What 
we need is a balanced economy. If we 
have a balanced economy, a balanced 
budget will automatically follow. Let 
us vote in the interests of the people back 
home—let us vote against inflation by 
refusing to increase the interest rate on 
the national debt. 


Cost of Producing Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
American dairy farmer still finds him- 
self caught in a cost-price squeeze. De- 
spite high costs of operations, equip- 
ment, taxes, and labor, the dairyman 
still receives a disproportionately small 
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part of the retail price of milk and milk 
products. For example, he may receive 
only 6 or 7 cents per quart for milk sold 
within 24 hours for 22-26 cents. 

Despite a wide variety of efforts, it 
has not yet been possible to correct this 
situation. 

A great many theories, of course, have 
been advanced as to just how this should 
be accomplished. Among these has been 
the idea of lowering the costs of pro- 
duction of milk. 

As we know, these costs vary, depend- 
ing upon a wide variety of factors, in- 
cluding: (1) herd size; (2) milk produc- 
tion per cow; (3) labor charge; (4) cost 
of feed; (5) efficient management; and 
other factors. Even though realistic ef- 
forts have been made to improve effi- 
ciency, however, the outlook has not suf- 
ficiently brightened. 

DAIRY INCOME IN WISCONSIN 


In 1958 Wisconsin dairy farmers re- 
ceived an average of about $3.11 per 
hundredweight for 3.5 percent milk at 
the farm, At this price, a 20-cow herd— 
averaging 8,000 pounds of milk per 
cow—would enable the farmer to pay 
current market prices for feed, cover 
production costs, return 4 percent in- 
terest on the dairy investment, but leave 
only 73 cents per hour for labor. 

At such a price level, nearly one-half 
of Wisconsin's dairy farms did not re- 
ceive enough income to cover all their 
nonlabor costs, including interest on in- 
vestment, with no return for operator 
labor. Less than 10 percent paid all costs 
and returned $3,000 for the operator 
labor and management. 

IS LOWERING PRODUCTION COSTS THE ANSWER? 


The question arises, however: Is low- 
ering the cost of production really the 
answer? 

Naturally, it is advantageous for any 
individual farmer to lower his costs of 
operation. However, costs per unit are 
most effectively lowered by expanding 
production. If there is widespread ex- 
pansion of production, the resulting 
volume of milk flowing into the market 
then has the effect of lowering prices 
that offset the gains of lower produc- 
tion costs. 

Thus, while lowering the costs of pro- 
ducing milk is desirable for the indi- 
vidual farmer, it is not the whole an- 
swer; instead, additional efforts must 
also be made to attain more effective 
distribution and greater consumption— 
with the dairy farmer receiving a fairer 
share of the retail price of milk. 

Recently, the members of the staff 
of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin Extension Service, pre- 
pared a special circular entitled “The 
Cost of Producing Milk.” 

Recognizing that cost of production 
is one of the major factors that must 
be taken into consideration—if a suc- 
cessful effort is to be made for bright- 
ening the outlook for the dairy farmer, 
however, I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from the circular printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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Tue Cost oF Propucinc Mi.K 


“How much does it cost to produce 100 
pounds of milk?” This question is of wide- 
spread interest to farmers, farm organiza- 
tion leaders, public representatives, and 
consumers. 

“What would dairymen have to get for 
100 pounds of milk in order to earn for 
their labor the average weekly wage or 
hourly pay which industrial workers re- 
ceive in Wisconsin?” This queestion is sig- 
nificant to those who believe that dairymen 
can reasonably expect as large a return on 
an hourly or weekly basis as factory 
workers. | 

Both questions are difficult to answer sat- 
isfactorily, because no single figure applies 
to all or to even a majority of dairy farmers. 
Yet these questions are being asked, and in 
response to them this analysis is made. 

Production costs vary widely among indi- 
vidual en. Many produce at less than 
the average cost for all dairymen—many 
others produce at greater than average cost. 
Production efficiency and size of operations 
are two important factors bearing on cost. 
Other considerations are the labor charge 
and whether the feed is home produced and 
charged at the cost of producing it or 
whether it is bought and charged at market 
prices. 

Twenty cows producing 8,000 pounds of 
3.5 percent milk per cow approximates the 
1958 average Wisconsin dairy herd. If feed 
and all other items needed for milk pro- 
duction (exclusive of labor but including 
overhead interest, depreciation, etc.) as 
given by reliable research reports are charged 
at 1958 rates, the net cost per hundred- 
weight of milk sold from this average Wis- 
consin herd is $2.22. 

How is this cost arrived at? 

First, all feed (including pasture) is 
charged at current local market price, rather 
than at the cost of producing it. Second, 
only those costs directly associated with the 
dairy herd and young stock are included. 
Third, costs are based upon requirements for 
this specific herd size and productive level, 
rather than upon farm account records. 
Average efficiency in the production of grade 
B milk is assumed. This method of deter- 
mining cost permits viewing the dairy op- 
eration apart from the rest of the typical 
farm business, which includes raising crops 
and supplementary livestock. 

The following costs are included, both for, 
the milking herd and young stock: Feed at 
average 1958 market prices; bedding at 1958 
costs; interest on the dairy investment (live- 
stock, barn, dairy machinery and equip- 
ment) at 4 percent; depreciation on the 
barn, dairy machinery and equipment based 
on estimated useful life; taxes on the barn 
and livestock over 4 months of age at the 
1957 Wisconsin tax rate; building and equip- 
ment repair costs; breeding, veterinary and 
miscellaneous cash expense. 

Ignoring labor cost for the moment, the 
above items total 85,331 for this 20-cow 
herd plus young stock. 

Deducting $1,952.60 from this total as the 
current value of veal calves and cull cows 
sold and manure available for field applica- 
tion, the net cost would be $3,378.40 for the 
herd. In turn, the net cost per hundred- 
weight of milk sold (7,600 pounds per cow 
assuming 400 pounds are used for calf feed) 
is $2.22. In other words, the price of 3.5 
percent milk at the farm (hauling costs are 
not included) would have to be $2.22 per 
hundredweight in order to cover operating 
costs plus interest on the investment, but 
with no return for labor. Costs of produc- 
ing grade A milk might be somewhat higher. 

WHAT RETURN FOR LABOR? 


A 20-cow herd with typical facilities and 
average work efficlency require about 1,840 
hours of labor per year. If labor is charged 
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at $1.05 per hour (the average 1958 hourly 
wage for Wisconsin farm workers without 
room and board), the labor cost would be 
$127 per hundredweight of milk sold. 
Added to the other costs, this gives a net 
cost of $3.49 per hundredweight. 

Actually the 1958 average price for 3.5 
percent milk at the farm was $3.11 per hun- 
dredweight in Wisconsin. This is the aver- 
age price for grade A and grade B milk sales. 
At this milk price, the average Wisconsin 
dairyman earned 73 cents for each hour 
spent on the dairy herd in 1958 plus 4 per- 
cent interest on his dairy investment. 

Milk production costs can also be com- 
puted using industrial wages as the basis for 
the labor charge. The average Wisconsin in- 
dustrial worker earned $87.53 per week in 
1958 working 40.4 hours, or $2.17 per hour- 
If dairy labor is charged at the weekly in- 
dustrial wage of $87.53 ($1.38 per hour as- 
suming a 63.5-hour farm workweek), the 
net cost for this herd would be $3.89 per 
hundredweight of milk sold. Charging 
labor at the average hourly industrial wage 
of $2.17 would raise the net cost to $4.85 
per hundredweight. 

Calculating the cost of production on the 
basis of different annual labor incomes may 
be more meaningful to most dairymen than 
returns on an hourly basis. Labor income 
is the return for operator labor and manage- 
ment after all other operating and invest- 
ment costs have been paid. Net costs for 
the average herd, assuming various levels 
of dairy labor income, are as follows: 

Net cost per 
hundredweight 


Annual dairy labor income: milk sold 
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The average price of $3.11 per hundred- 
weight yielded, therefore, slightly less than 
$1,500 labor income last year for the average 
herd of 20 cows producing 8,000 pounds of 
milk per cow. 

COSTS AT VARIOUS PRODUCTION LEVELS PER COW 


Within a given herd size, the net cost per 
hundredweight of milk sold largely depends 
upon production per cow. Many costs (bed- 
ding, labor, etc.) are about the same regard- 
less of production per cow with a given herd 
size. Therefore as total production rises, the 
net cost per hundredweight milk sold drops 
substantially. 


Net cost per 
hundredweight 


Total milk production 
per cow: 
7,000 pounds 


The above table shows the importance of 
high-producing cows. The figures are based 
on the 20-cow herd with all feed purchased: 
The net costs listed represent the farm prices 
needed for 3.5 percent milk in order to yield 
$2,000 annual dairy labor income from the 
dairy enterprise (20 cows) plus 4 percent 
interest on the dairy investment, under 1958 
cost conditions. 


COSTS WITH HERDS OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Herd size is another major determinant 
of net cost per hundredweight of milk sold. 
Again, fixed costs, particularly for the barn 
and equipment, can be spread over greater 
sales volume through herd expansion. 

Net costs per hundredweight of milk sold 
are estimated below for herds of g size. 
It is again assumed that all feed including 
pasture is purchased and that total annual 
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milk production is 8,000 pounds per cow. 
Labor Is charged at $1 per hour to take into 
account differences in the amount of labor 
required. It is evidence that reductions in 
Cost resulting from herd expansion are most 
Pronounced with the smaller herds. 


Net cost per 
hundredweight 
milk soid 


COMPARING HERD SIZE AND PRODUCTION PER COW 
4S UNIT COST REDUCERS 


Which offers the average dairyman the 
best chance to reduce costs, increasing herd 
Size or Increasing production per cow? 

The diagram indicates that the average 
Wisconsin dairyman can cut his unit costs 
more by improving production per cow than 
by expanding herd size even with no charge 
for labor. 

I a labor charge based on requirements 
is added, better herds become even more at- 
tractive than larger herds for cost reduction. 

Nevertheless, as previously shown, both 
are good ways to reduce unit costs. In fact, 
on the average, the larger Wisconsin herds 
also haye higher production per cow. Thus 

benefit from the twofold income ad- 
Vantage of lower unit costs and greater sales 
volume, 
7 SOME FARM RECORDS 
Production costs on selected Wisconsin farms 


7 The relationship between volume and cost 
* milk sold from 400 Wisconsin farms in 
2 These farms, mostly grade A, averaged 
Cows with 9,500 pounds of milk sold per 
dow. Costs per hundredweight decline with 
expanded milk production throughout the 
Tange of production found on these farms. 
cost reduction possibilities are most pro- 
nounced at lower production levels. 
im does not mean that volume alone is 
‘portant. Volume obtained from a large 
Sa of low producers would come at much 
ra Sher cost than shown here, On the aver- 
8 however, size of herd and production per 
ph increase together on Wisconsin farms 
— they can be combined into the single 
5 of “production per farm.” Efficient 
x d production is also found more common- 
Y with higher levels of milk production. 
ee cash operating expenses are taken from 
Shere Actual farm records. They include only 
Gain ene expenses (not living expenses) and 
hile. the farm’s share of electricity, automo- 
Š and other joint costs. In contrast with 
in this es presented earlier, the costs given 
opera Section are based on the entire farm 
18 this includes the cost of produc- 
elna eed rather than buying it. It also im- 
sed in the nc costs, the cost of produce 
Pholas e home and the cost of providing 
A ite Investment costs are interest on all 
Pital (including owned capital) and depre- 


ciation on 
ment. buildings, machinery and equip- 


latcador costs Include the actual cost of hired 
a late the value of unpaid family labor and 
E r income of $3,000 for the farm opera- 
appr is 83,000 figure is sometimes used to 
the eee a labor income equal to that of 
aries ee industrial worker when allow- 
1 made for use of the farmhouse and 
arm produce used in the home, 

0 WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 
oe Oof production as basis of pricing milk 
Sha 8 of the interest in milk production 
shaun ore from the belief that milk prices 
tion a be set at the average cost of produc- 

mee us some reasonable profit margin. 

vain idea of pricing any commodity on the 
Of its cost of production implies two 
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basic assumptions: (1) production costs are 
sufficiently uniform that the average cost 
would apply to a major portion of its pro- 
ducers, and (2) the amount produced at 
such a cost price could regularly be sold 
and consumed. 

The second assumption would not ordi- 
narily occur without monopoly elements 
which make it possible to control total pro- 
duction, In fact, an increase in the price of 
milk would decrease somewhat the amount 
that the market would take and would cer- 
tainly not reduce the amount produced. 

The first basic assumption is essentially 
that a milk price established at the average 
cost of production would give good incomes 
to most dairy farmers. 

But in Wisconsin an average cost would 
apply only to a very few dairy farmers. Most 
are above or below the average. Hence, if 
the price of milk was set at the average cost 
of production, most dairy farmers would 
either still not earn an acceptable income 
or earn significantly more than the accept- 
able level. 

What about lowering costs? 


If pricing milk on cost of production is 
not acceptable one might ask, “Why not 
solve the problem by lowering costs?” It's 
a good thought, but it has serious compil- 
cations as a single “solution.” 

It is to the definite advantage of any in- 
dividual farmer to lower costs. However, 
costs per unit are reduced most easily 
through expanded production. If all 
farmers expanded milk production, the re- 
sultant price reduction could more than 
offset the benefit of lowered unit costs. 

Even so, there are limits to how fast and 
effectively Wisconsin dairy farms can ad- 
just to achieve lower costs. Many dairy- 
men are limited by available capital, man- 
agement ability and other considerations 
such as age, nonfarm work, etc. 

Others can and are moving out into the 
lower cost range. For example, the propor- 
tion of Wisconsin farms producing 160,000 
pounds of milk or more per year increased 
by almost 25 percent from 1954 to 1957. 
This expansion is very rapid, but it still 
leaves many dairy farms in the relatively 
high cost positions. 

The dairy income dilemma 


Dairy farmers, as well as farmers gen- 
erally, are faced with the need to increase 
production in order to improve their in- 
come through lowered unit costs and 
greater sales volume. But if all farmers 
accomplish this, the resulting’ price decline 
can more than offset the gains made. This 
is the dilemma confronting the Wisconsin 
dairyman. 


Edmonds Harbor Deserves Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Public Works has ap- 
proved a resolution which authorizes the 
Chief of Engineers to determine the 
feasibility of a small-boat harbor at 
Edmonds, Wash. 

This review survey has been delayed 
because of a lack of funds. I believe 
every effort should be made to get the 
survey started, particularly in light of 
an independent study by the University 
of Washington. I hope the Bureau of 
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the Budget will release any available 
funds for the engineers review study 
during the current fiscal year. 

The Lynnwood (Wash.) Enterprise 
published a news story July 15, 1959, 
which tells of the difficulty faced by the 
port of Edmonds in getting Federal aid. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the story in the RECORD. 

The story follows: 


UNIverstry oF WASHINGTON SURVEY Favors 
Epmonops Boat HARBOR 

Edmonds port commissioners heard a fa- 
vorable report this week on prospects for a 
boat harbor in Edmonds. Paul Flint, of 
McClean & Co., Inc., added his opinion that 
the boat harbor would haye a good chance 
for 100-percent occupancy and that there 
is a very good chance to put it over, 

The University of Washington preliminary 
survey, conducted by Prof. Don Parker, rec- 
ommended that the port of Edmonds should 
construct a pleasure boat harbor, that dry 
storage space should be provided, that seri- 
ous consideration should be given to satis- 
fying a demand for covered space, that the 
port of Edmonds should make subletting of 
mooring leases a part of the yearly contract, 
that self-sufficient facilities such as a res- 
taurant, and gas and oil concessions should 
be provided, and that necessary facilities 
such as fresh water, electrical outlets, and 
restrooms be made available. 

The survey further disclosed that a mini- 
mum of 820 boatowners can be expected to 
sign mooring leases, and that a maximum of 
2,328 boatowners could be expected to sign 
mooring leases. 

Paul Flint told the commissioners that an 
Edmonds boat harbor, financed as proposed, 
solely by the issue of revenue bonds, would 
be only the second in the country to do so. 

The port commission faces a 1962 deadline 
from the Union Oil Co., and for that reason 
agreod that Federal aid would arrive too late 
to help with the harbor financing. Con- 
gressmen sent the Edmonds boat harbor a 
telegram that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recommended a $476,000 increase 
in navigation surveys, and that action was 
expected soon. Commissioner Scott raid 
that 10 years had already been spent in ef- 
forts to get such Federal aid: 

The port commission received a complaint 
regarding misuse of the float by fishermen 
who become belligerent when boats try to 
tie up at the float. The commission stated 
that the float is intended primarily for the 
use of boatowners, and that if fishermen 
continue to disregard its proper use, the 
commission will act jointly with Edmonds 
police to enforce freedom of the float for 
boatowners. 


Mr. Speaker, also I want to include in 
the Recorp an editorial that appeared in 
the Edmonds (Wash.) Tribune-Review 
on July 16, 1959. This editorial points 
out the demand for the small-boat har- 
bor and the action taken by the port of 
Edmonds to get the project started. Any- 
one who reads the news item and the 
editorial must come to the conclusion 
that the people of Edmonds deserve Fed- 
eral help in getting this harbor. 


The editorial follows: 
WHERE THE Boat Harbor STANDS Now 


The survey just completed for the Port of 
Edmonds by the University of Washington 
Marketing and Research Bureau pretty much 
confirms what port commissioners have felt 
all along—that there is enough demand for a 
small boat harbor here to fill every moorage 
space as soon as it is built. If that is so, 
people often ask impatiently, why in heck 
don't they go ahead and build it? 
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The answer can be wrapped up in one 
little word—money. That's all, just money. 

To get that money, the port commission- 
ers have now completed two steps. First 
they called in a firm of financial analysts to 
study all the costs and revenues which would 
be concerned in the operation of a small boat 
harbor, and determine if it would pay its 
way. The firm concluded that given a rea- 
sonable degree of occupancy, it would. 

Next the port commission engaged the 
services of an experienced and accepted sur- 
veying service to make a scientific study of 
the potential customers of that boat harbor, 
to determine if the leases would reach the 
number which the financial analysts say 
would make it pay. That report, summarized 
on our front page, says that they would. 

Now the port commission has turned all 
this information over to a bonding company 
to see if it considers that it is solid enough 
to persuade bond buyers to invest in it. Up 
to now, it looks good. But from here on out, 
the port commission is in the position of 
anyone who goes to a financial firm for a 
loan—the lender wants to be pretty sure of 
the borrawer’s prospects for paying back the 
money. 

Right at this point, whether or not a small 
boat harbor is built on the Edmonds water- 
front depends entirely on how good a case 
has been made to the cold and calculating 
eye of the bond buyer. 


Economy and Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day I submitted Senate Resolution 150, 
proposing the creation of a select Senate 
committee on the economic impact of 
the defense program. In a column pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
on the following day Saturday, July 25, 
Sylvia Porter discussed the possible 
problems arising from changes and ad- 
justments which might occur in our 
economy if defense spending was grad- 
ually to be cut. She has set forth the 
importance of the subject quite force- 
Tully. 


I ask unanimous consent that her col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 25, 
1959] 


How’s Ir God To END? 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Increasing numbers of us are playing a 
“game” around the lunch and board room 
tables in Wall Street today which is guaran- 
nie? cause shivers on the hottest day. We 

t: 
- "How's it going to end this time?” 

The rules for the mental exercise are sim- 
ple. 

First, we quickly agree that the stock 
market has been in a spectacular upswing 
and that while none of us knows how high 
is high, many stocks do appear fully priced. 
We also note that financial relationships 
have become quite abnormal when an in- 
vestor can get a much higher income from 
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a short-term Treasury security than from 
lots of top-rated stocks, 

Second, we quickly agree that the shock 
which will trigger the next stock market 
break will not come from a direction we ex- 
pect. As always, most people will be caught 
off guard. 

Then, we put the question on the table: 
“What could be the development that will 
send stock prices into a slump this time?” 

One answer which professionals are men- 
tioning more and more is: An unanticipated 
acceptance by the West and the Soviet Union 
of a plan encouraging both sides to limit 
defense expenditures. It would mark a start 
toward leveling out of the 641 billion mili- 
tary budget and toward gradual cuts over the 
coming years. 

This acceptance would be properly hailed 
throughout the world as progress toward 
sanity. But, in Wall Street the pros would 
concentrate on the extent to which a ceiling 
on defense spending might cause disloca- 
tions in industry, major layoffs, and pay 
slashes—and the stock market well might 
shudder at what could happen. 

Putting it bluntly: A glimpse of peace 
and future relief from the load of arma- 
ments spending could be “it"—the trigger. 

Cynical? Sure. The pros, though, em- 
phasize how even the modest stretchout in 
defense spending in 1957 chilled the economy 
and paved the way for the 100-point stock 
market break in late 1957. 

At this point in a.“game” session this past 
week, I exploded. 

“I won't take the insult to our inteli- 
gence you imply. We know what should be 
done to fill the gaps created by any big 
cut in defense spending and we can take 
every step needed. 

“We should put through instantaneous tax 
cuts to release spending cash into the hands 
of consumers and businessmen. We would 
start at once on the programs we all admit 
are desperately needed for more schools, 
water systems, roads, middle-income housing. 
We would at last begin a real drive for re- 
development of our cities. 

“We can develop practical programs to nid 

c industries and areas through the 
transition. An improved unemployment in- 
surance program would be of vital help. So 
would a return to easy money.” 

The men around the table listened politely, 
but as I halted for breath, back came the 
cold comments: 

“But the programs you suggest are not on 
the books. The public hasn't confidence 
they will be put there in time. No effort has 
been made to convince Americans that what 
is needed will be done to prevent a transition 
to lower defense spending from being cruel 
and severe.” 

And as I protested, the men continued with 
the “game” and the warning to each other 
that unexpected “peaceful” developments 
might be the shocker setting off the slump 
this time. 


A New Look for the Solid South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BEEL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent article recently appeared in the 
July 1959 issue of the National Republic 
magazine, which should provoke a great 
deal of thought among our national 
political leaders. This article was pre- 
pared and written by our distinguished 
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colleague from Mississippi, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM M. COLMER, and expresses, I am 
sure, the sentiments of a vast majority 
of the people of the Southern States. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
this article and commend it to the House: 
A New LOOK at THE SOLD SouTH—THE ELEC- 
TORAL PLAN ADOPTED BY Sm SOUTHERN 
Srarxs Is NEITHER REACTIONARY Nor CON- 
SERVATIVE BUT A RETURN TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


(By Hon. Wurm M. COLMER) 


The electoral plan promulgated by six 
Southern States has been called the new- 
est brainchild of reactionary states right- 
ers. I take exception to the words “new- 
est und “reactionary.” 

There is nothing new about the idea. It 
is as old as the Constitution of the United 
States. In fact that is just where the idea 
originated. It was the brainchild of the 
Founding Fathers—their idea as to how 
presidential elections should be conducted. 

The men who shaped the framework of 
our Nation believed that to be an elector 
was to be something more than a mere rub- 
ber stamp. They confidently expected elec- 
tors to be chosen as carefully—and as crit- 
ically—as any legislator. Electors were to 
be men of unquestioned integrity, fully 
aware of the sentiment of their State, and 
ready to put that sentiment ahead of mere 
party loyalty. 
~ Had there been a deviation on the part 
of the candidate around election time—after 
nomination—or were he shown to be under 
the influence of some group inimical to the 
best interests of the State represented by 
the elector, that elector might change his 
vote at the very last moment. 

In fact, the reason for the electors was 
to implement the very freedom of choice of 
Government officials for which the United 
States was founded. 

Listen to the original words of the Con- 
stitution and you will see that this so-called 
newest brainchild of reactionary states 
righters is but a return to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with all of its 
safeguards against individual or mass tyran- 
ny. Article II, section 1 reads: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress. 

“The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for two persons. 
The person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and if there be more 
than one who have such majority, and have 
an equal number of votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall immediately choose by 
ballot one of them for President; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said House shall in 
like manner choose the President. 

“But in choosing the Fresident, the votes 
shall be taken by States, the representa- 
tion from each State having one vote; ® 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall 
be necessary to a choice. 

“In every case, after the choice of the 
President, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be the 
Vice President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Sen- 
ate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice President.” 

The 12th amendment made a change in 
this procedure. Under the original electoral 
provision the electors yoted for two persons: 
without designating either for President oF 
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Vice President, But the election of 1800 
Pointed out a weakness. In that election 
Jefferson and Burr received an equal number 
of votes and 35 ballots had to be taken in 
the House of Representatives before the 
choice fell to Jefferson. The 12th amend- 
aoe requires electors to vote separately for 
resident and Vice President. 

But in neither the original proviso, nor in 
the amendment, is the elector barred from 
voting as the thinks best. 

As for those ultraliberals who invariably 
ink States rights with reaction, may I sug- 
Best a closer study of American history. 

4 They are inconsistent, for they talk of civil 
hts as though they had invented rights, 
and, with their next breath, they urge any 
Ohe of the socialistic regimentations which 
ve to cut into our individual liberties guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. 

It was the States righters who promul- 
Bated the Bill of Rights. The fight for this 
cornerstone of all of our liberties did not 
pees from the northern industrial States, but 
Tom the South. 

1 * Was at the Hillsborough Convention in 
ee that North Carolina refused to ratify 
© Constitution until there was incor- 
Porated in it a Bill of Rights that would 
d e forevermore those inherent free- 
oms for which the States had fought, 
1i It was the gallant stand of men who be- 
eved in the individual American and in 
ability to do his own thinking, that pre- 
served and protected the freedoms which we 
Still enjoy—and upon which the radicals in 
Midst call for aid whenever they are 

The to the public eye. 
or States righters of those days—and 
loose —pbelleved that there should be no 

Phole for tyranny—whether of the man or 

State. If to believe that is reactionary, 
n I am proud to be so called. 
T m the United States of America was 
thos and the Constitution was written, 
Ua People of the several States were in- 
tenes and demanding that local govern- 
ers be forever preserved in all of its dignity 
mee all of Its safeguards. 
© Constitution specifically provided for 
cong sent and authority of each State to 
uct its own affairs and that this should 
upon served inviolate. There was conferred 
2 Federal Government only so much 
control 11d. authority as was necessary to 
With a the relationships of the States, one 
tions eee and the conduct of the Na- 
— reign affairs and unified defense. 
the States out of an abundance of caution, 
unta thee refused to ratify the Constitution 
Positive ey had received further definite and 
concept assurances that this fundamental 
in fact oo government would in deed and 
10 ame set up. The result was the first 
or 8 to the Constitution—the 
ene Bill of Rights consists of two kinds 
indivi dual. os Suarantoes of the rights of 
the several Stat 3 of the rights of 
libe greatest danger to our rigbts and 
our dun ises from the tendency to merge 
single system of government into one 
alrean, OnSOlidated system. This tendency 
Pea 22 has, to a large degree, destroyed the 
verting 3 and is, in many ways, con- 
Parasia into compliant, dependent 
Government, subdivisions of the Central 
© answer given b 
Rov. n by proponents of big 
late ana O? is that it promotes material wel- 
m fact expedites foreign relations, It is, 
constitutio, less than an abdication of 
ny. No onal government in favor of tyran- 
masquerade ar under which party label it 
arises, it is and out of which emergency it 
of the Co contrary to the spirit and letter 
tradi nstitution, abhorrent to American 
religion, can Principles, and subversive of 
SPousipiny ‘ure, and the freedom and re- 
ty of the individual. 
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As complex as are our social and economic 
problems of today, social and economic jus- 
tice, desirable as they are, cannot be attained 
or safeguarded by violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Only a strict adherence to the Federal 
Constitution and the constitional rights of 
every State and individual will assure eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

The problem facing the electorate in 1960 
will be this: How much larger in size and in 
function will we allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to become? Is the Federal Government 
to establish the spirltual, economic and cul- 
tural conditions under which the several 
States wish to live? If the answer in a strict 
constitutional and American sense is “no,” 
then each State must, under the Constitu- 
tion, retain full control of education, police 
payer, use of the ballot, marriage, transpor- 
tation within its own borders, health, wel- 
fare, and all such matters as provide for 
peace and good order within the sovereign 
States. 

Federal invasion of these States’ rights 
must be brought to an emphatic halt. This 
includes usurpation by the Federal execu- 
tive, or by the Congress, or by the courts 
through judicial legislation. 

The real division today is not between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, but be- 
tween the modern Republicans and the rad- 
ical Democrats on one side, who hold that we 
must submit our freedom and fate to a gov- 
ernment which, whatever its name or label, 
will be but a species of national socialism, 
and those men and women of both parties 
who believe in the freedoms as originally 
intended and actually written into the Con- 
stitution. 

What then is the answer? 

There is already in being the legal ma- 
chinery in six Southern States which may 
offer a solution. The legislatures of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, „ Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina have rewritten their 
own State election laws, in such a way that 
the names of presidential candidates may 
be left off States’ ballots in 1960. These six 
States have a total of 57 electoral votes, which 
in a close election on November 8, 1960, might 
well force the election of a President and 
Vice President into the House of Repre- 
sentatives under provisions of article IT and 
amendment 12 of the Constitution. Also 
this legal machinery might well be used by 
the South in advance of the 1960 election to 
influence the choice of a nominee. 

If the five other Southern States follow 
the lead—Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia—the South will have a 
bloc of 128 electoral votes—almost half the 
number needed to elect a President. The 
yotes in the six State: now, and in others 
that may take similar action before the elec- 
tion of 1960, will not be pledged to support 
the Democratic candidate when they cast 
their electoral college vote. These votes 
could be cast for the other major party 
candidate or for any other candidate. Thus, 
the Democrats could carry the South and 
yet the Democratic Party machine could lose 
the election. 

The framework is simple, legal, and has & 
solid historical perspective back of it. In 
the States already providing legal machinery 
for this, the presidential electors would be 
placed on the ballot as unpledged electors of 
the Democratic Party, but not pledged to 
support, any presidential candidate. There 
would be no moral obligation to support the 
national candidate of the party, although 
they would be bound by the actions of the 
executive committee of the State Democratic 
Party. 

After the votes are counted and the results 
made known on November 8, 1960, it will 
soon be known how close the election is, 
and whether or not a shift of unpledged 
electors might rob the majority of the elec- 
tion, causing the House of Representatives 
to elect a President. 
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Much bargaining and “horse trading” 
could go on meanwhile, before the actual 
electoral votes were cast. The prize could 
well be a more “conservative” President and 
a victory of the prized principle of States 
rights. In short, it might well mean a re- 
turn to constitutional principles. 

The answer Is political independence. In 
spite of President Eisenhower's tremendous 
popular victories, the Republican Party is 
still a minority party. Political independ- 
ence for the South provides the South once 
again with its great opportunity to not only 
Save our basic institutions but also to per- 
petuate the cherished Jeffersonian princi- 
ples of government in the Republic itself, 
by militant, peaceful, and aggressive action 
in the Democratic councils and conventions, 

Disliking as I do government by minority 
groups, the time has arrived when the South 
must, of necessity, follow one of three 
courses: Remain in the bag and be counted 
on to go Democratic under all conditions; 
become an independent two-party section 
and thus appeal to vote-hungry Republi- 
cans; or become an organized militant mi- 
nority group in itself. There is too much 
at stake for the South to continue to afford 
the luxury of being taken for granted. The 
South cannot stand idly by and watch its 
cherished Democratic Party be controlled by 
NAACP, AFL-CIO, ADA, and the like. 

If this plan is adopted and carried 
through in 1960, the South will play once 
again a glorious role in the political arena 
of this Nation and States rights will have 
been preserved for all the States—bdoth 
North and South. This plan is a call for an 
organized militant southern unity within 
the Democratic Party for the cause of indi- 
vidual and State liberty of all the peoples 
of this Republic. 

The issues for 1960 are crystal clear. No 
one ever despairs of Americanism when the 
issues are clearly drawn. Americans have 
risen up before and saved the Union of States. 
The people still believe that this Nation 
will live forever if the people retain control 
of their government. The heart of America 
at the grassroots is strong and dead set 
against big government. The trouble has 
been, and is, that they do not know what 
they as individuals can do about it. The 
South has a basic answer to these wishes 
of the people. Out of it all the Republic 
itself will be perpetuated. 


M. L. Benedum, a Great and Good West 
Virginian, Has Passed Away, Leaves a 
Lonesome Place Against the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, in 
this forum 2 weeks ago I observed that 
on Thursday, July 16, Michael L. Bene- 
dum would sit quietly in his living room 
reading congratulatory letters on his 
90th birthday anniversary. 

But today, Mr. President, the same Mr, 
Benedum, an outstanding native West 
Virginian, who enjoyed a fabulous career 
as the most successful oil wildcatter in 
history, and who also possessed the great 
quality of maintaining concern and com- 
passion for the well-being of his fellow- 
man, passed to the greater reward. 
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In response to an inquiry from Editor 
Randal Strother of the Clarksburg Ex- 
ponent, Clarksburg, Harrison County, 
W. Va.—the county in which Mr. Bene- 
dum and I were born and in which his 
philanthropic gifts have exceeded 82 
million—I issued a statement today on 
Mike Benedum's passing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor» my statement as released 
to the Exponent. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR RANDOLPH 

M. L. Benedum traveled the extra mile to 
build successes of both his business en- 
deavors and his philanthropic activities. 

Possibly no native West Virginian had a 
more outstanding industry career. He was 
creative and courageous but, more import- 
antly, he was considerate of the needs of 
his fellow men. 

No one typified to a greater degree his 
quality of Christian citizenship. 

Mr. Benedum was a firm believer in the 
philosophy that man is only temporarily a 
trustee of the wealth acquired through - 
given talents. Consequently, he had a real 
awareness of his Christian responsibilities. 

The fruits of his labors were wisely and 
frugally conserved, and it was properly said 
of him that only of friendship and good 
cheer was he a spendthrift. Great though 
he was in the industry which endowed him 
with much wealth, Mr. Benedum will best 
be remembered for the generosity of his 
gifts of time, energy, and worldly substance 
to the church, to education, and to philan- 
thropy in general. 

From my youth, and during my private 
and public service, his dedicated life has 
been my personal inspiration. 


Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the seventh in a series of articles 
by Mr. Charles L, Dancey appearing in 
the July 26 issue of the Peoria Journal 
Star. Mr. Dancey is the editor of the 
paper and is reporting on his recent trip 
to Russia. 

NOTHING Is Free ror PEOPLE IN SOVIET UNION 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Communism certainly doesn't mean a lot 
of free service for folks. Almost nothing is 
free in the Soviet Union under its Commu- 
nist regime. 

It is true that a great many things are 
“furnished” by the Soviet Government, but 
whenever you get in touch with an ordinary 
citizen who has used this service you discover 
it was furnished by the government, all right, 
but at a price. 

Throughout the Black Sea area nre great 
“sanitoriums” for ailing workers“ and the 
Communists make a big thing out of the 
fact that these magnificent buildings were 
once the homes of rich nobles that now have 
been turned over to the use of the workers. 

A sanitorium user, however, will tell you 
that it costs 1400 rubles a month for a bed 
there and that he must pay one-third of it. 
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His trade union pays the other two-thirds, 

Then, if you inquire where the union 
welfare fund comes from you discover that 
the worker automatically pays 6 percent of 
his wages to the union every payday. 
Thats it. A mighty high cost for such 
sketchy insurance. 

Another of the functions about which 
much has been said and written, and for 
which the Communists have often been 
praised, are-their nursery schools which free 
mothers from care for many hours and serve 
as preschool training. 

But nowhere have I read or heard—until 
I inquired on the scene of Soviet parents— 
the plain fact that this great service fur- 
nished by the state, costs the parents 100 
rubles or 130 rubles a month. (The per- 
son who said he had to pay 130 rubles ex- 
plained this was his fee because his wife 
also worked). 

I was told the students at the Institutes 
or college levels have dining rooms and dor- 
mitories furnished, usually in the same 
building where instruction is given. I as- 
sumed this was all free. 

I don't know, though, since the person 
who was describing these glories to me went 
a step farther and announced that If a stu- 
dent has full marks and is a needy person, 
he may get a stipend or scholarship from 
the government, 

This being a society where everyone not 
only has a job but must have a job, and 
where all wages are supposed to be adequate, 
I asked the straightforward, obvious ques- 
tion—what is considered a needy student? 

“An orphan,” was the blunt reply. “Maybe 
both parents were killed in the war. Like 
that.” 

This doesn't sound like free education to 
me. (On the other hand, if a student doesn't 
have full marks he cannot go to college 
under any circumstances. His future is set- 
tled for good at age 14 or 15.) 

Even in our own materialistic, capitalistic 
society you can walk into the Government's 
fabulous Smithsonian Institution or National 
Art Gallery without reaching in your pocket. 
Not so in the Soviet Union. There is an ad- 
mission charge for everything including na- 
tional museums and art galleries. 

The only thing that I'm sure is really free 
in Russia are the public parks—and if there 
is entertainment there, the gates will be 
closed and admission charged there as well. 

Clinic treatment by doctors may also be 
free. I don't know. I do know that they say 
you can get the doctor you want if you pay 
enough—and I was also told on very good and 
reliable authority that the proud boast that 
80 percent of the doctors are women is not 
as it sounds. 

The fact that the doctors are terribly 
overworked and terribly underpaid, there 
being a shocking shortage of men in the So- 
viet Union, well-educated men who prefer 
other duty generally get their preference. 
Hence, few men doctors. They don't want 
to be. 

There are many such surprises in the So- 
viet Union for the visitor who asks simple 
questions of ordinary people. 


Integrity Makes News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a fine article 
published in the Washington D.C.) 
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Daily News, of today, July 30, 1959, writ- 
ten by John Herling, praising Eric Peter- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Machin- 
ists Union, who has served his union 
and the public with integrity and dis- 
tinction. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Intrceiry MAKES News 
(By John Herling) 


Organized labor has been placed on the 
defensive so long by certain revelations of 
the McClellan committee investigating im- 
proper practices that frequently union 
spokesmen do not appear to have energy 
left for some positive thinking. 

Although Senator MCCLELLAN has sought 
to assure the country more than once that 
the great majority of union men are “fine 
upstanding Americans,” almost nobody has 
taken time out to get down to cases. 

This reporter believes integrity makes 
more significant, if less spectacular, news 
than skulduggery. For me and for other 
observers of the labor scene, the symbol of 
character in action, one who spoke for and 
administered his union without fear and 
without reproach, is a man named Eric 
Peterson. 

Eric Peterson is no noisemaker, and no 
newsmaker, either, in the conventional sense. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the Machinists 
Union, with 900,000 members, one of the 
largest in the United States. His whole life 
has been a union life, For him the union 
has been the base from which flowed great 
concern for the needs of the whole com- 
munity, in its broadest meaning. 

I am talking about Mr. Peterson for & 
special reason. Be is going to leave his 
union poet next month when he reaches 
65, the age of compulsory retirement from 
a working life which began in Teddy Roose- 
velt's day. 

The Peterson story is typically American 
because Eric is American by choice, so to 
speak. At 10 he came from Sweden with his 
mother to join his father, a “real boot and 
shoe craftsman," Eric says, who had settled 
in Rawlins, Wyo., 2 years before. Young Erie 
sped through school and soon was doing what 
came naturally to poor folks 50 years ago, he 
began to work. He started his apprenticeship 
as a machinist in a railroad shop. 

Eric continued to train himself through 
independent reading and endless debates on 
political and social issues, the give and take 
which sharpened the minds of generations 
of union men. In 1911, came the strike on 
the Union Pacific, the Harriman line. In that 
day and age, when you went on strike, you 
took your job In your hands. Young Peterson 
became a marked man, He was blacklisted 
by the company. 

He moved on to Deer Lodge, Mont. He was 
elected an officer of the local machinists 
lodge. He became machinists’ delegate on 
the Milwaukee line which ran from Chicago 
to the Pacific. People began to know him 
as a straight shooter, a man of simply stated 
principles. 

Then he took part in the famous 1922 rail- 
road shopmen’s strike. This was a dispute 
over management's effort to cut wages. Mr. 
Peterson recalls tt as a long and bitter strike: 
which the unions lost. "It was worth the 
sacrifice,” he says. “We stopped the wage 
cutting. Only old Dan Willard, then presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, arranged tO 
have the union men go back to their jobs 
with their honor and union intact. The 
others started company unions.” 

In craft unions, recognition usually comes 
slowly, but once given, it sticks, Nothing 
nails a man faster than being too big for bis 
britches. But Eric became known as a man 
who helped his union grow and grew with, 
and not past, his union. 
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yy titchinists secretary-treasurer since 1944, 
- Peterson's conduct of his offices was strict 
aoe straight. Grief came to him once. 
to t 10 years ago, a trusted employee was 
und to have been stealing payroll funds, 
the was no hesitation on the union’s part; 
or man was convicted. But, the incident 
R misplaced trust almost shattered Eric. As 
1 esponsible officer, he wouldn't duck. He 
he ted on taking responsibility. Even more, 
oe his stern sense of duty required 
resign. 
a He went before the union convention, gave 
complete, unyarnished report and offered 
Ames Snatlon. The tension in the hall was 
haan unbearable. Then the silence was 
5 aa as if by a deep sigh. One rank-and- 
tti elegate after another arose to tell Eric, 
» ng on the platform pale and quiet, that 
Sane Wouldn't hear of his quitting. The 
iene became a meeting of solemn 
ication. The vote of confidence became a 
* 955 appreciation. On the platform, Eric 
ept. It was a great moment for him, per- 
Sane even greater for his union, For the 
Pe e 8 siege that without Eric 
the trade on 
shed bitler tise moyement would 
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The Bentley Bill, H.R. 2729 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


at DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Rec to extend my remarks in the 
Ment I include the following state- 
president de by George J. Burger, vice 
Ind €nt of the National Federation of 
Theendent Business, Washington, D.C. 
HR 2720 tement treats the Bentley bill, 
vse ie which would require manufac- 
to naar Maintain equal prices in sales 
Pendent retailers and company- 
ed stores, 
e statement follows: 
to- ne partment of Commerce has a new 
A 1 look,” accor to George J. Bur- 
ot Ind President of the National Federation 
doesn, pendent Business, “And the style 
indepe Cok good for the Nation's 4 million 
Burge businessmen,” he added. 
mentis ee out today against the Depart- 
Would en Orsement of legislation which 
: Vide auto dealers with territorial 
Pricing 95 its stand on the Bentley equal 
cally o 1, which they stated: “Is diametrit- 
busing oed to the present antitrust and 
“The 22 laws and philosophy.“ 
in both Partment of Commerce is looking 
trom 8 ections. The two-way look comes 
HR 2 reaction to the Bentley bill— 
existing Which would strengthen already 
Security jerttitrust laws, and the territorial 
ent an ditt len which would weaken pres- 
rity 1 st Philosophy.“ The territorial 
the Song elation is now pending before 
Pets Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
before! 7 While the Bentley bill is pending 
© House Interstate and Foreign 


8 de Committee. 


Burger vain’ be interesting to find out.“ 
dom permit, n Commerce favors legisla- 
cute sales ian auto manufacturers to allo- 
den already Seepia to dealers, an idea 
een vi 
0 nee agencies.” SoMa Oppa PF 
— of then, ee same time, the Depart- 
th opposition to the 
baste pr oe 2729—which has as its 
or and equitab; 
the Independent 185 eq 18 le treatment 
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The Bentley bill would require manufac- 
turers to give equal prices to independent 
retailers and company-owned stores. This 
would affect merchants in the many con- 
centrated industries. 


North Dakota Summer Drama Needs 
Vocal Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG ~> 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 


President, North Dakota has many as- 
sets. It offers as much or more oppor- 
tunity as perhaps any State in the Na- 
tion. Far too few people realize that 
North Dakota is one of the most inter- 
esting vacation areas in the United 
States. It is a paradise for hunters. 
Its highly developed agriculture makes 
it a garden spot of the world in the 
summertime. 

The scenic Badlands in North Dakota 
attracted no less a personality than the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt long 
before the turn of the century. It was 
in the Badlands that Theodore Roose- 
velt established a ranch and became one 
of our most loved and repected residents. 

One of the greatest attractions for 
tourists is the theatrical production 
playing almost nightly in the beautiful 
Burning Hills Amphitheater at Medora 
entitled “Old Four Eyes.” This produc- 
tion depicts the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt in the Badlands. Thousands of 
tourists have stopped to enjoy this ex- 
pertly presented and interesting drama. 

Another very interesting drama being 
played nightly in North Dakota is “Trail 
West” at Mandan. This depicts the story 
of General Custer from the time he left 
Fort Lincoln near Mandan until his ill- 
fated battle with the Sioux Indians at 
the Little Big Horn. 

Mr. President, an editorial appearing 
in the Fargo Forum published at Fargo, 
N. Dak., under date of July 26, 1959, 
very aptly and interestingly discusses 
these two productions. It is the kind of 
editorial I am sure would be of interest 
to people everywhere. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be prirnted in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA SUMMER Drama NEEDS VOCAL 
SUPPORT 


North Dakota has planted two cultural 
flowers along U.S. Highway 10 in the western 
part of the State which may produce a 
State promotion crop of significance, eco- 
nomically and otherwise, to virtually every 
citizen. 

The seed is of good quality, the soll 
couldn't be better, the flowers have begun 
to bloom, and all that remains to bring out 
their full beauty and fragrance is for North 
Dakotans to use their tongues. 

For the truth appears to be that the only 
element lacking for the full flowering of the 
State’s two outdoor historical dramas, “Old 
Four Eyes” and “Trail West” near Medora 
and Mandan, is talk. 
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Persuasive chatter with the tourists 
swarming through the State like so many 
bees; telling the story of these colorful sum- 
mertime theatrical productions and sending 
them to the “flowers” may spell the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Some may be inclined to reason that the 
flourishing or withering of these lively de- 
monstrations of North Dakota's capabilities 
in the field of fine arts will have little influ- 
ence on the business or cultural life of the 
State. 

Pondering the facts might lead to another 
conclusion. 

By their silence North Dakotans may be 
passing up their greatest opportunity in 
many years to sell the State and the charm 
of its colorful frontier history and western 
landscape to the thousands of visitors who 
pass through on U.S. 10 every summer. 

What can result from the experiences of 
these tourists is anybody’s guess. 

Of one fact there can be no doubt. When 
they get home they are going to recall the 
highlights of their excursions and relate 
them to their kin and friends. 

Among those highlights are going to be 
tales of the nights at colorful Fort Abraham 
Lincoln, and the quaint old cowtown of Me- 
dora. 

Of sitting under the stars with sagebrush 
scenting the air, watching the reenactment 
of dramatic episodes in the lives of such 
famous figures as Gen. George A. Custer, and 
Theodore Roosevelt in his Dakota Territory 
days. 

That these tourists may be induced by the 
dramas to linger and learn more about the 
State, to visit historic sites, beauty spots, 
and other attractions goes without saying. 
That their recitals may send many others 
into the State is a pretty safe guess. 

Tourists taking a liking to North Dakota 
can stimulate many things. 

Business for hotels, cafes, and many other 
enterprises; acquaintance with the State's 
scenic beauty, its lusty frontier days, and 
its many commercial advantages; a dispelling 
of unfavorable concepts about the climate 
and topography; employment for more people 
in the service fields, and perhaps other things 
not now envisioned, 

To sum up, North Dakota has in these two 
plays an investment in a bigger share in 
America’s fabulously large expenditure in the 
tourist industry and the prospect of expan- 
sion in the State’s economic life from which 
it may realize abundant dividends. 

While “Old Four-Eyes” and “Trall West” 
are the flowers from which honey can be 
drawn and poured back into North Dakota, 
it appears from a study of the situation 
that North Dakotans need to do some sip- 
ping too. 

As a matter of fact, only a fraction of the 
State’s own 600,000 “bees” have been drawn 
to the blossoms. 

Despite the substantial “hovering” about 
“Old Four-Eyes” by locals last year the per- 
centage of State support Iacks a volume to 
gloat about. Many more-need to come and 
see, and take a role in telling the story to 
tourists as well as their neighbors and 
friends. 

Much printed publicity has been spread 
around the country but North Dakotans ap- 
pear not to be using this effective means of 
evoking widespread interest in such a ven- 
ture—enthusiastic chatter directed at tour- 
ists. 

Every service station attendant, garage 
worker, hotel clerk, busboy, waitress, and 
eafe cashier in the State could train their 
voices effectively on the pleasure-seeking 
traveler and his family. They can deliver 
a don't miss it” sales talk that will be 
persuasive and convincing. 

And this is the goal at which the organiza- 
tions and leaders in the two enterprises are 
now aiming and in which they are already 
achieving some success, 

North Dakotans who have seen the plays 
are being asked to write 10 letters to friends 
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telling them the story. At Mandan recently, 
several waitresses were awarded prizes for 
their outdoor drama chatter in a citywide 
contest. 

Some North Dakotans seem, to have con- 
ceived the belief that lack of lodging and 
poor roads will make trips to the plays un- 
comfortable and inconvenient, 

This is unfortunate since there are both 
ample facilities and hard-surfaced roads, al- 
though hotels and motels are not as con- 
centrated as in a metropolitan area. 

What about the plays themselves? The 
brain children of Dr. Frederick Walsh, head 
of the drama department at NDAC in Fargo, 
who had dreamt about them for years, they 
were brought out over a 2-year period. He 
produced “Old Four-Eyes“ in 1958 and added 
“Trail West" this year. 

Thomas Patterson of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., wrote 
“Old Four-Eyes“ and Walsh and W. T. Chi- 
chester, a new member of the NDAC drama 
department, coauthored “Trail West.” 

They are fashioned in the form of the 
symphonic drama, similar to the well known 
“Lost Colony” production of Paul Green, a 
former associate of the two Fargoans, which 
was introduced to the theatrical world in 
1937 with remarkable success. 

Tried and proven in the East, this form of 
play was viewed by Walsh as likely to enjoy 
similar favor in North Dakota, The State 
had a colorful landscape for its staging and 
an atmosphere and such dashing figures as 
Custer and Roosevelt for the story line, he 
felt. 

“Old Four- drew large crowds in its 
first year, earned money and led to the sec- 
ond production. The zeal, energy, and phys- 
ical labor of Walsh, his players and assis- 
tants had paid off. 

To tell the story of how Walsh, Chichester, 
and their players turned common laborers 
to dig in the earth, build seating, stages, and 
settings, and engage in the thousand and 
one other activities to making a play would 
be material of a volume to fill a book. 

To tell of the cooperation of other North 
Dakotans in attending meetings, raising 
funds and otherwise contributing to the 
project would be to assemble enough facts 
for another. 

The actors are people with dramatic abil- 
ity and a willingness to work hard because 
of their love of the stage. Some are North 
Dakotans, others are young people from 
other States, most of them college drama 
students. 

Without doubt Walsh, Chichester, and the 
players stand to gain prestige and some 
financial benefit in the minimum salary in- 
comes from the plays but the money can 
total but a bagatelle compared with the 
benefit to the State. 

Funds in excess of expenses are going into 
North Dakota promotional and development 
projects of various kinds. 


Statehood and Hewaii’s People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, our 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii de- 
scribes the victory for statehood in the 
summer, 1959, issue of State Govern- 
ment. The Honorable JOHN A. BURNS 
explains that the achievement of state- 
hood is both a fulfillment and a begin- 
ning. It is a fulfillment of the peoples’ 
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longstanding aspirations and efforts and 
the beginning of a new period of oppor- 
tunity for them to release their energies 
to realize their full identity and deep 
hopes. 

Delegate Burns’ article, entitled 
“Statehood and Hawaii's People,” fol- 
lows: 

STATEHOOD AND HAWan's PEOPLE 
(By Joun A. Burns, Delegate from Hawaii) 


Like most events in human life, statehood 
for Hawail's people is both a fulfillment and 
a beginning. In one sense the profoundest 
hopes and desires of Hawaii's people are, 
with statehood, realized; in another sense, 
statehood is only the first step toward 
realizing those hopes and desires, State- 
hood signifies the full emergence of Hawaii's 
people, and it signifies also their first real 
opportunity for full, genuine emergence. 

Anyone who thinks, and who has bothered 
to give some context to his thinking—who 
knows history, literature, and the like— 
knows that the search for identity, which 
characterizes most of our individual lives, is 
one of the great problems of modern life. 
It has, of course, been a human problem 
ever since human life began, but it is so 
potently and primarily a modern problem 
that one may be excused for thinking it only 
a modern one. The great question—for 
individuals, as for larger groups—is “Who 
am I?” One thinks, for example, of such 
a book as “The Education of Henry Adams," 
and of such a peculiarly modern phenom- 
enon as nationalism. It would be easy to 
multiply examples. 

Within the political sphere—using the 
word “political” in its widest, almost its 
Aristotelian sense—we in the United States 
have proposed as the best answer to this 
problem the institutions of democracy. 
These institutions, we believe, insure for the 
human person the opportunity to develop 
and realize himself in whatever way he can 
best do this. They provide for the individ- 
ual person, therefore, both incentive and 
milieu for his discovery of self, for his 
emergence, Democracy, as we understand it, 
is characterized principally by this kind of 
openness, an openness which allows for and 
encourages a genuine “aristocracy of talent” 
in Adams’ and Jefferson’s phrase. 

A MOVEMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


The movement for statehood in Hawali 
has always been, first and last, a movement 
of its people. All of the benefits of state- 
hood which one usually lists are certainly 
imiportant, but they all point to something 
deeper. For Hawali's people statehood rep- 
resents at once their achievement of identity 
and thelr opportunity, finally, to achieve 
that identity as best they can, 

Under statehood, for example, Hawall's 
people can at last elect their own Governor. 
State government, therefore, will reside in 
their hands. They are now fully responsible 
for their own affairs. They can, by means 
of their government, shape their milieu in 
Whatever fashion they think best. They 
can, in a real sense, create through this 
means their own image of themselves. 

It is no accident that statehood comes at 
precisely the time when there is now in Ha- 
wail—for the first time ever—a genuine two- 
party system. As late as 1945 the then lead- 
ing figure in the Republican Party in Hawali 
stated, privately, his firm belief that one 
would never see the day when there would 
be a Democratic Party worth much notice in 
Hawali. In 1954 the Democratic Party won 
control of both houses of the territorial leg- 
islature, and has since maintained this con- 
trol, by large majorities. Whatever future 
political contests may determine in this re- 
spect, we now have real contests. The nar- 
rowly partisan aspects of this development 
are irrelevant here. What it signifies—and 
one could cite other events signifying in dif- 
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ferent ways the same thing—is the emer- 
gence of Hawaii's people, their discovery 
their own possibilities, thelr own strength. 
their own ability to make choices, their on 
voice. 

Hawallan statehood Is, from many points 
of view, a victory. It is à victory for Americ®, 
for world peace, for freedom. But in the 
sense In which it concerns us here, it is & 
victory for Hawall's own people. It comes #5 
a climax of a long, hard struggle, not simpl¥ 
in the Congress, but more especially and 
really in Hawall itself. The reasons why 
Hawall did not achleve statehood, say, 10 
years ago—and one could without much 
exaggeration say 60 years ago—lie not in the 
Congress but in Hawaii, The most effective 
opposition to statehood has always 2 
nated in Hawall itself. For the most part it 
has remained under cover and has marched 
under other banners. Such opposition co 
not afford to disclose itself, since it was 50 
decidedly against the interests and desires 
Hawaii's people generally. 


STATEHOOD VERSUS CENTRALIZATION 


I cannot clarify these remarks, as I would 
like to by a detailed account of pertinent 
Hawaiian history, but perhaps I can at | 
adumbrate briefly and generally some ree: 
vant facts of this history. The term tha 
best describes the situation which more re- 
cent events in Hawali have broken through 
“centralization.” And one can best see the 
significance, in at least one important sensi 
of Hawalian statehood for Hawaii's people, 
he views statehood as the converse of 
centralization—a centralization which boa 
emergence of Hawaii's people, gradual at frs 
and accelerated since World War I1—b% 
largely destroyed. Traces of it still remah 
but statehood will enable us to dispose 
them. 


TERRITORIAL FORMATIONS 


In 1893 with the collusion of the Ameri- 
can minister in Hawail and a contingent 
U.S. Marines, a group of insurgents overs 
threw Hawaii's independent monarchy ang 
set up a so-called “provisional government 
This government negotiated with the Uni 2 
States resulting in a treaty not consented 19 
by the U.S. Senate, whereby Hawali was m 
corporated with the United States as ® 
integral part thereof.” In 1898 Hawail 
annexed to the United States; in 1900 it wna 
given the political status of an incorpori e 
territory, and its new “constitution,” the 
Hawaiian Organic Act, was enacted by con 
gress. 113 

These are rather bare facts, and I shon 
like to amplify them a little. The ove” 
throw of the monarchy was a decidedly va 
popular event, and so—as the report ° 
Presidential Commissioner Blount, who 15 
vestigated the “revolution,” clearly snowed 4 
was the proposed annexation to the Un! 
States. The small group which ov ple 
the monarchy was distrusted by the te 
at least as much as it in turn distrus ove 
them. The people's opposition to ann 
tion was not at all a sign of antagonism ae 
the United States—for which, on the 5 50 
trary, they had deep affection and respet val? 
but rather a sign of antagonism to the 
ing group in Hawail. The form of gor set 
ment which this group “provisionally an 
up was much more rigidly centralized nae 
that of the previous constitutional ™ 
archy. The mass of the people were P. 
vented from voting, and power remain ied 
the hands of a very few, the proper 

to 


class. 

Senator Morgan of Alabama, who came of 
Hawaii after annexation as a member nie 
the commission set up to devise an org“ ri 
act had urged that Hawaii apply for ine 
mission as a State in the Union, But not 
Hawaii members of the commission did 1 
agree with the Senator's opinion that 
wali's people were ready for statehood. 
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— constitution which the commission 
adoption and proposed to the Congress for 
in n ‘On is interesting in many respects, but 
At ae More than in its suffrage provisions. 
Wallan adamant insistence of the two Ha- 
Dole members of the commission—S. F. 
q and W. F. Frear—property and income 
Cations had been added to the usual 
ena qualification. Had this pro- 
People n adopted, the majority of Hawaii's 
Terris though citizens of an incorporated 
have bo of the United States, would not 
Tate an, n able to vote. Since the literacy 
high ong Hawali’s people was extremely 
vould S simple educational qualification 
of age to ve allowed most of those who were 
Benator „vote. It is interesting to note that 
Caro ‘Pitchfork Ben“ Tillman of South 
walls Was the man who secured for Ha- 
terri People the right to vote under their 
to orm of government. As a result 

T Tillman's persistence, the organic 


educa 


A 
8 

till, the territorial form of government 
Was decidedly centralized and con- 
g. 89 an Ba executive struc- 
ria vernor, a inted 
the President of the United States, him- 
oued by appointment the entire 
ph sag machinery, exercised a two- 
power Kidai the elected legisia- 
su wers on the whole 
e would hates heen considered un- 
Strong even if he had been an 
ernor, And there was no local 

tof any kind. 
Ugh the Territorial legislature passed 
Providing for the establishment of 


45 


The 


y 


a congres- 
lack o MMmittee, in its report, deplored the 
ST local 
government, severely rebuked 
executive for his antagonism 
government, and warned 


Sustain—the Congress would in- 
The Governor, as a result, allowed 
without veto. 
Clearly 3 FOR STATEHOOD 

ScTibed 1, He issue in the events I have de- 
Warg Pop tween a deep antipathy to- 
rnd the ular government on the one hand 
$ have * essure of the People on the other. 


Kaus, mao 8 as the resolution 
th, : ctory of the people, be- 
Work ore Same principles and desires were at 
in, f: Iuno ement toward statehood as 


oF one 

Bove mend nce. the movement for county 
System un The desire was for a free, open 
Sme from Np a closed one whose control 
Ords, as = 1 democracy, in other 
Wo emony rule. Only state- 
Contey tigen bring full self-government and 
Participati Hawall's citizens full, responsible 

It is Werd in the life of their country. 
poog bin hueg that, while the first state- 
le uced by a Hawalian Delegate 
Bislature as came in 1919, the Territorial 
Sanders to ar as 1903 had petitioned the 
i Wall to Pa an enabling act permitting 
ther Clearty ae 5 fonstitution. The initia- 

rom th 
“lected representztiwess To pER 
Ren ACTION HELD UP 

emerge ro Ous action on statehood did not 
Some time, despite clear if not 
te or organized popular desire 
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amount of time and effort, since many in 
power prolonged the process of attaining 
these programs and them effective 
in order to allay any great demand from the 
people for a serious, all-out effort in behalf 
of statehood. The top economic group in 
the Islands was then adamantly opposed to 
statehood, as were the political powers, 
whose continued existence as powers depend- 
ed upon these top economic interests. Re- 
ferring to the first introduction of a state- 
hood bill in Congress by Delegate Jonah 
Kuhio Kalanianole in 1919, one authority 
states further: 

“The leading Honolulu newspapers were 
opposed to it. They were greatly concerned 
over the Japanese problem in the territory 
* * * and the Star-Bulletin referred to the 
statehood bill as a ‘ridiculous proposal.’ "3 

Despite the very real and sincere desire 
of Hawaii's people for statehood, and de- 
spite the similarly real and sincere efforts of 
such Delegates as William Jarrett and Victor 
S. K. Houston, little progress was made to- 
ward that end for some time, since control- 
ing groups in the Islands so strongly opposed 
the statehood bill as, in the words of the 
Star-Bulletin, a “ridiculous proposal.” But 
with passage of the Jones-Costigan Sugar 
Act of 19347 the slightly earlier Massie 
case’ and its resultant exhaustive investi- 
gation into every cranny of Hawaii's affairs, 
even the controlling groups thought it would 
be wise to support statehood. 

NEW LIFE FOR THE MOVEMENT 

In 1935, at the request of Delegate Samuel 
Wider King, a congressional House sub- 
committee visited the islands to Investigate 
the possibilities of statehood, The report of 
this subcommittee was favorable, but it rec- 
ommended further study, In 1937, a joint 
congressional committee, composed of 12 
Senators and 12 Representatives, visited the 
islands, where they held hearings and con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of Hawali’s 
affairs. The committee concluded that Ha- 
wall had “fulfilled every requirement for 
statehood heretofore exacted of Territories,” 
and was therefore entitled to a “sympathetic 
consideration of its plea for statehood.” The 
committee recommended further that a 
plebiscite be held in the islands to determine 
whether a substantial number of Hawall's 
citizens wanted statehood. Such a plebi- 
scite was held in the November 5, 1940, gener- 
al election—in the midst of a tense world 
situation—and the vote exceeded 2 to 1 
in favor of statehood. The war postponed 
further efforts. 

The war changed many things. Perhaps 
the most significant change in Hawail since 
the war, and to a great extent because of 
the war, has been the emergence of its people 
to a new self-awareness. Two factors played 
a great part in this: the activity of the labor 
unions, and the activity of returning veter- 
ans, especially those of Japanese ancestry, 
which became a potent force for economic 
democracy and, as a result, for democracy in 
general. These factors, especially, buttressed 
the fight for statehood. 

In 1946 a House subcommittee, headed by 
Representative Henry Larcade of Loulsiana, 
conducted an exhaustive on-the-spot survey 
of conditions in Hawaii. In its report the 
subcommittee stated that Hawaii's people 
had “demonstrated beyond question not only 
their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibilities of state- 


1R. S. Kuykendall and A. G. Day. Hawaii: 
A History, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1948, 

288. 
f The act severely limited the amount of 
Hawaiian sugar marketable in the United 
States. 

A celebrated case in which a Naval officer 
and others were tried, convicted and par- 
doned for the murder of a Hawaiian. 
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hood.” It stated further that “The Terri- 
tory now meets the necessary requirements 
for statehood,” and recommended “that the 
Committee on Territories give immediate 
consideration to legislation to admit Hawaii 
to statehood.” 

Under the leadership of Delegate Joseph 
R, Farrington, who had succeeded Delegate 
King when the latter, in 1942, resigned to 
accept a commission in the Navy, a Ha- 
walian statehood bill passed the House of 
Representatives in 1947 by n vote of 195 to 
133. No final action was taken in the Sen- 
ate. 

ACTION IN HAWAIT—COMPLICATIONS IN 
CONGRESS 

In Hawail, meanwhile, the territorial leg- 
islature had established the Hawaii State- 
hood Commission, replacing an Equal Rights 
Commission, which was to assist Hawaii's 
Delegate to Congress in his efforts in behalf 
of statehood. The legislature, further, en- 
acted in 1949 a bill authorizing a conven- 
tlon to draft a proposed State constitution. 
An election was held in which the people 
elected their delegates to the convention. 
The convention drafted a constitution which 
was subsequently approved by the territorial 
legislature. At the November 7, 1949, gen- 
eral election, Hawail’s people approved the 
constitution by a 3-to-2 margin. 

In Congress the House again passed a Ha- 
wail statehood bill in 1950. The Senate 
Interior Committee favorably reported the 
bill, but no further action was taken. In 
1953 the difficulty was compounded when, 
after the House had passed a Hawaii bill, 
the Senate passed one only after adding 
Alaska to it. The House Rules Committee 
refused to grant a conference request and 
thus killed the bill. The main problem 
for the two Territories thereafter involved 
the attempt to combine their bills, since 
this attempt joined those who opposed both 
bills with those who opposed one bill but 
not the other, 

THE VICTORY WON 

Thus in the 85th Congress, in which senti- 
ment, for whatever reason, favored Alaska 
rather than Hawaii, Hawaii deliberately 
stepped aside, allowing Alaska to be con- 
sidered alone. The astonishingly swift pas- 
sage—not unanticipated—of the Hawali bill 
in the 86th Congress was a direct result of 
Hawaii's part in passage of the Alaska bill 
and of that passage itself. 

It is impossible to name here the many 
outstanding people in the Congress, in the 
49 States and in Hawaii who have played 
special and notable parts in preparing 
for and helping to secure the passage of the 
Hawail statehood bill, Fundamentally, no 
one man or group of men is responsible. 
Statehood is, as I have said, a victory of and 
for Hawaii's people, and it is they who are 
responsible. It is they who have made for 
Hawali the distinguished record by which it 
so patently deserved statehood. Anything 
that any man from Hawaii did to help se- 
cure statehood was successful only insofar 
as he genuinely represented Hawall's people, 
and embodied their deeds and achievements. 

Just to hint at the tremendous, joint ef- 
fort that made statehood possible, let me 
note very briefly a few things that helped 
secure passage in this 86th Congress. Cer- 
tainly one major factor in the bill's swift 
passage was a prodigious letter-writing cam- 
paign that originated in Hawaii. The news- 
papers, radio, TV, civic and citizen groups, 
and the people of Hawaii generally, joined in 
promoting and implementing the idea that 
each citizen of Hawaii should write his 
friends in the States urging them in turn to 
write their Congressmen and Senators in 
support of Hawalian statehood. In another 

t move, the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce, with no publicity and a modesty 
that belied its very real effectiveness, sent 
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businessmen to Washington to assist the 
Delegate in his efforts in behalf of statehood, 
A NEW ERA IS OPENED 

I have tried, very briefly, to suggest some- 
thing of what statehood means to Hawaii's 
people, some of the events that occurred, and 
some of the factors involved, in the long 
effort of Hawaii's people to secure statehood. 
I have characterized this effort as part of a 
movement from a closed, centralized scheme 
of things to more open, diversified, and flex- 
ible forms. Statehood, I have said, in one 
sense completes this movement, and in an- 
other sense gives it an opportunity really to 
begin. Statehood is the ground and condi- 
tion for a full sense of identity on the part 
of Hawali’s people, a full sense of their pos- 
sibilities and potentialities, and for the 
maximum development of these. 

As a State, Hawali is a unique and power- 
ful asset to the United States in two chief 
ways. Geographically, economically, com- 
mercially, and culturally Hawali occupies the 
central, preeminent position in the Pacific 
Ocean. To this world, therefore, and to the 
East—which together contain more than 
two-thirds of the world's population and 
countless other tremendous untapped re- 
sources—Hawall is America’s bridge. Amer- 
ica's very real, tangible, and practical key to 
friendly, profitable relations with these areas. 
Further, in Hawaii's people—who are thor- 
oughly American yet understand the peoples 
of the Pacific and the East, and can sym- 
pathize with their problems—the United 
States has its best means of utilizing 
Hawall's position. 

Statehood is the catalyst which releases 
the energies of Hawaii's people and gives 
them the opportunity to exploit these en- 
ergies. Statehood opens up, as a result, a 
whole new era, a whole new area of pos- 
sibility, for Hawail and for the Nation. 


A Food Stamp Plan as Part of Public 
Law 480 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture today 
opened hearings on the various pro- 
posals before Congress for distributing 
more surplus food to our needy, particu- 
larly through H.R. 1359, my bill to estab- 
lish a food stamp plan. I appreciate 
very much the courtesy and kindness of 
Chairman Coo.ey in permitting me to 
open the hearings and to discuss the 
proposed mechanics of a food stamp 
plan. I suggested today that H.R. 1359 
be made a part of Public Law 480 for 
reasons I think are persuasive. 

Because of the widespread interest 
among so many Members of Congress 
in the food stamp issue, as demonstrated 
last year in the 197 to 187 rollcall vote 
we had here on August 18 on this same 
measure, and as demonstrated by the 
many questions and comments made by 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture during the 2 hours I testified this 
morning, I believe a good purpose might 
be served by placing my testimony in 
cae CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for general 
review. 


‘milk, and that's about all. 
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TABLE SHOWS PERCENTAGES OF RELIEF 
RECEIVING FOOD 


T am also submitting for printing in 
the Recorp, a breakdown I have made of 
the reports and statistics from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as to the number of public 
assistance beneficiaries in each State, on 
the one hand, and of reports from the 
Department of Agriculture on the num- 
ber of such welfare recipients receiving 
surplus food under the present distri- 
bution program. I have then struck the 
rough percentage figures to show what 
proportion of the provably most needy 
people in each State is actually receiv- 
ing surplus food under the present pro- 
gram, These, I emphasize, are approxi- 
mate rather than exact figures as to wel- 
fare recipients, but I have doublechecked 
them over a period of several months 
and I know they vary month to month 
within a very narrow range from those 
I have used, 

Under unanimous consent, therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I submit, first, my testi- 
mony this morning as follows: 

AIDING THE FARMER BY PROVIDING MILLIONS OF 
New Customers For Nursirious Foops 
THROUGH A Foop Stamp PLAN 

(Testimony of Congresswoman LEONOR K. 
SULLIvan, Democrat, of Missouri, before 
House Committee on Agriculture at open- 
ing of hearings on H.R. 1359 by Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN, and related bills for establishing a 
food stamp plan for distribution of sur- 
plus food to the needy, Thursday, July 
30, 1959, 10 a.m.) 

Chairman Coorey and members of the 
committee, I am grateful to the chairman 
for scheduling full committee hearings on 
this legislation. In the three previous Con- 
gresses in which I have introduced this bill— 
or one very much like it—the hearings were 
usually conducted by subcommittee and I 
found afterward that the committee mem- 
bers who opposed the plan most vigorously 
in committee or on the House floor were al- 
most always those who had not participated 
in the subcommittee hearings and thus, per- 
haps, were not fully aware of the opportuni- 
ties provided in this legislation not only to 
help our needy but to help the farmer, too. 

H.R. 1359, by the way, is the same. bill 
which a majority of the members of this 
committee voted for last year and which a 
majority of the members of the House of 
Representatives also supported in a roll call 
vote on August 18, on which the tally was 
196 to 187. As you know, the bill was con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules requir- 
ing a two-thirds majority, so the bill did 
not pass despite majority support, 

MILLIONS OF AMERICANS HAVE INADEQUATE 

DIETS 


This year, I trust we can finally see it en- 
acted. Many of those on the Republican 
side of the House who opposed the bill last 
August are no longer in Congress and their 
successors, I trust, will support this kind of 
bill to assure a better diet for the 7,000,000 
or more Americans not now able to afford 
minimum levels of nutrition. 

We are now sending frozen chickens to the 
United Arab Republic, and other foods of 
all kinds to Yugoslavia, Poland, India, and 
other countries all over the world—yet for 
our neediest here, we can provide only some 
corn meal or wheat flour, some powdered 
We should be 
ashamed of ourselves for permitting this 
situation to exist, in the midst of such 
abundance of food—a blessing from God. 
The surplus is such that we are desperately 
trying to give it away and dump it all over 
the world and are in effect paying some 
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countries to take it away. We even subsidize 

the shipping in some cases—pay the ocean 

transportation costs. 

BILLIONS SPENT IN FEEDING HUNGRY OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


This committee has just completed exten- 
sive hearings on Public Law 480, the basic 
legislation for foreign distribution of sur- 
plus American food. We have spent many 
billions in giving food away overseas in these 
past 5 years. I am not against aiding the 
people of other nations, sharing our abun- 
dance with them, promoting peace by help- 
ing to feed the hungry. I merely want to 
point out that we also have hungry people 
here. And we are not doing, in proportion: 
nearly as much for them as we are for the 
underprivileged and undernourished of other 
lands. The figures prove it. More surplus 
food is sent as a giveaway overseas than 18 
donated in the United States—even includ- . 
ing the gifts of food to the school lunch 
program. 

AMEND PUBLIC LAW 480 TO INCLUDE FOOD STAMP 

PLAN AND GIVE FIRST PRIORITY ON SURPLUS 

FOR OUR OWN NEEDY 


Since Public Law 480 includes in title III. 
authority for domestic distribution of sur- 
plus food to our needy, and since Public Law 
480 will shortly have to come before the 
House for renewal and extension, I woul 
like to suggest now that H.R. 1359 be writ- 
ten into Public Law 480 as an additional 
program. The language for accomplishing 
that could be worked out easily and quickly, 
and we would thereby achieve two important 
purposes: One, we would assure that the 
first priority on distribution of foods in sur- 
plus go to our own needy rather than to the 
needy of other countries—under present law. 
the Department of Agriculture apparently 
contends it is not permitted to give away 
some surplus items here if any foreign coun- 
try wants to arrange to obtain those same 
items under Public Law 480; and secondly: 
we would assure prompt House considers- 
tion of this plan as a logical provision of 
legislation dealing with the whole question 
of surplus distribution. We saw last year 
how H.R. 13067 was locked up in the Rules 
Committee so that It could come up for 2 
vote only under the suspension of the rules 
procedure which led to Its demise. 

I believe Chairman Cooter agrees with me 
that this bill now belongs as part of Public 
Law 480, and I earnestly urge that it be 80 
included. 


HARD CORE OF 7 MILLION NEEDY 


Now, Mr. Chairman and colleagues, let me 
tell you why I think this legislation is 5? 
vital not only to our own needy but to the 
American farmer as well. We have, as 1 
sald, more than 7 million Americans not now 
able to buy even the barest minimum diet. 
These are the people on various forms 
public assistance. The are—most of them— 
in dire need in elther good times or bad- 
They form a hard core of the needy aged. 
the needy disabled, the blind, the families 
without income except what comes from 
public agencies or private charities. Their 
monthly checks do not cover minimum 
needs, In addition, in bad times—in rece5- 
sion—the ranks of the needy are swell 
by millions more temporarily without jobs 
who may haye used up their unemployment 
benefits—or who were not eligible for un- 
employment compensation. Many of them 
cannot get on public assistance regardless of 
need, in certain States, if they are “employ” 
able.” Nevertheless, they still have to eat 

Here in Washington, in the Nation's Capi- 
tal, Eve Edstrom of the Washington Pos 
did a heartrending series of articles a year 
or so ago about hungry children rooting in 
garbage cans for something to eat, Out 
this came a surplus distribution progra™ 
here and a movement to provide more school 
lunches. But the problem Eve Edstrom 
wrote about in Washington was not an 1807 
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lated one—it can be duplicated in cities all 
Over America, 


PRESENT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM A FAILURE 


We have the food. We have, as I said, 
Such an abundance of food, It is now con- 
Sidered by Mr. Benson to be a great calamity. 
It could be a great blessing if properly used. 
It is not now properly used to help our own 
needy— that is clear and undeniable. 

True, we have a surplus distribution pro- 
Stam in operation in this country. But it 
is a very inadequate program. Only one- 
third of our counties participate in it be- 
Cause of Its cost. And the figures show, too, 
that only one-third of our public assistance 
reciplents throughout the country receive 
any of the food—2% million out of 7 million. 
If you take into account another fact, the 
Statistics are even more discouraging—of the 
244 million relief recipients receiving surplus 
food, 400,000 are in Puerto Rico, one-quarter 
Million each are in New York and Pennsyl- 
Vania and Michigan. Another 175,000 are 
Concentrated in Mississippi. For the rest of 
the States, therefore, in most cases anyway, 
far fewer than one-third of the relief recip- 
ients receive any surplus food. For in- 
Stance, in the chairman’s State of North 
Carolina, there are nearly 180,000 people on 
Various forms of public assistance, but none 
Of them receives any surplus food. In South 
Carolina there are 85.000 on public assist- 
ance, but none of them receives surplus 
food. It is not distributed to the public 
assistance people in Oregon, Nebraska, 
Louisiana, Idaho, Florida, or Delaware, to 
name a few. In my State, Missouri, only 
about 15 percent of the people on public 
Assistance receive surplus food; in Texas and 
Wisconsin it is about the same; in Califor- 
nia it is about 3 percent; in Georgia about 8 
Percent; in Massachusetts about 2 percent; 
in North Dakota about 4 percent; the same 
in Washington State, and soon. Of course, 
some of the States do much better than that, 
but on the whole it is a very spotty program 
as to coverage, and & completely unsatisfac- 

program in operation. It is a cruel 
hoax—a fraud—an illurion, 

Any member of this committee who would 
disagree with me on that has just not both- 
ered to go down to the distribution centers 
in the cities of our country and see this 
Program in operation—not just in the dis- 
tressed mining areas, but in any large city 
Participating. People—old people, crippled, 
Undernourished people—stand in long lines 
Once a month or s0 to obtain big bags of 
four or corn meal and some dried skim milk 
they cannot carry. There used to be some 
Cheese and butter—but not now. Once, 
years ago, there was some canned beef. That 
Was disposed of in one vast splurge—and 


then it was gone and there was never any 
more. 


NO VARIETY IN FOODS DISTRIBUTED 


When you investigate this present distri- 
bution system in places like Kentucky, West 
* „the mining areas of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and elsewhere, or talk to Members 
Of Congress from those areas, you find it is 
a scandal—a crime against humanity. The 
Costs of distribution far outweigh the value 
Of the food. There is no variety. 
8 Those are strong words, and I mean every 

rd of them. I don’t care how fine—how 
Pious and decent—Mr. Benson and his aldes 
may be in their personal lives—in this pro- 
2 they are participating in a cruel and 
humane thing when you stop to consider 
Ati much good—how much real good— 
: uld be accomplished with this surplus 
ens Even the chairman of the Republi- 
fun National Committee concedes it is woe- 
15 y inadequate. Of course, he blames the 
the for that; I blame the administration of 

e law. 
pg. me point out something that every 
Tar, Of YOU knows better than I—that the 
10 mers of this country most of them —are 

real difficulty. You have struggled to 
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devise legislation which can help the farm- 
er, and you have received precious little 
help from the administration. And now you 
find that the House Members from city dis- 
tricts like mine are looking more and more 
askance at your proposals for aiding agri- 
culture. 
CITY FOLKS SEE NO RELATION TO FARM 
PROGRAMS 


Why? Not because we are against the 
farmer. We know the farmer must be pros- 
perous if the goods we make in the cities are 
to be sold. A prosperous farmer is a good 
customer for city industry. 

But if I may say so, I would point out that 
most—nearly all—legislation you bring for- 
ward to aid the farmer neglects completely to 
tie your objective of reasonable farm prices 
into the companion problem of helping us to 
assure an adequate diet for all of our citizens. 
A food stamp p would establish that 
bond. It would provide at least 7 million 
new customers—regular customers—for the 
output of the average farm. Can you devise 
any better legislative device for increasing 
the consumption of farm commodities than 
by bringing in more custom 
customers—for food items those people are 
not now buying? 

FOOD STAMPS WOULD COVER ALL FOODS IN 
SURPLUS SUPPLY 


As I haye set up the program under H.R. 
1359, the food stamp plan would provide for 
distribution through the stores of not just 
the storable surpluses but of the kind of 
foods, too, which can be acquired under sec- 
tion 32. We all know the Department has 
not used section 32 authority as Co: 
intended it to be used to help the farmer. 
We have had to force its greater use in the 
school lunch program, for instance. 

There is no reason—no good reason—why 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and meats, when 
they are in such surplus as to cause market- 
ing difficulties and depressed farm prices, 
cannot be utilized in season in a good stamp 
plan. There are hundreds of millions of 
dollars set aside each year from customs 
receipts—30 percent of customs receipts— 
for use in removing farm surpluses from the 
market. We have the maximum permissible 
annual carryover of $300 million in this fund, 
plus the additional $200 million or more 
made available each year—much of which is 
never used. 


IS SECTION 32 WORTH CONTINUING? 


This raises the question: If section 32 
funds are not to be used both to help the 
farmer and the needy, then why continue 
section 32? By what right should this 
money be made available each year just to 
help the farmer, if no one else gets any 
benefit from it? If we cannot use it both to 
help the farmer and the needy in our cities, 
by providing more variety in the diets of our 
7 million at the bottom of the economic 
ladder—people who go without the kind of 
food they need—then it seems to me that 
the usefulness of the section 32 program is 
over as far as the average citizen and tax- 
payer is concerned. 

We all pay tariffs on imported goods, and 
the farmer no more so than anyone else. 
This fund has in it $500 million right now 
which could be used to reduce the national 
debt, if it is not going to be used to help 
those who need help. A food stamp plan, 
on the other hand, would provide a real In- 
centive to the full use of the section 32 
funds and authority. 

DIRECT FARM PAYMENTS EXCEED i BILLION 
YEARLY 

One last point and then I will try to 
answer your questions: 

It has been suggested by some of the 
members of this committee that relief—pub- 
lc welfare—is not the job of the Department 
of Agriculture. That is true. But it seems 
to me that in first accumulating billions upon 
billions of dollars worth of food, then in 
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dumping billions of dollars worth of food 
overseas for currencies we will probably never 
use to any significant extent except to give it 
back to the countries involved, and now in 
paying out more than $1 billion a year in 
direct cash payments to farmers, and another 
Dillion a year just to store our surplus food— 
there should also be room—there must be 
room—in such a program to aid the farmer 
by getting him more customers—7 or 8 mil- 
lion more regular customers each week for 
fresh eggs and fresh milk and an occasional 
half pound of bacon, or some fresh fruits and 


vegetables in season, or some chickens—all 


items at present well under parity. 
WHY POWDER EGGS AND MILK? 

We now buy up milk and eggs and powder 
them and give the powdered milk and pow- 
dered eggs away. Why not give out fresh 
milk and fresh eggs? Eggs are only at 58 
percent of parity. We seem to be able to 
send chickens to Egypt but we can't provide 
them to our poorest here even though the 
price to the farmer is at 56 percent of par- 
ity. Apples here are at 53 percent of parity. 
Citrus fruits go up and down—they’re up 
now—but often they are way down. Why 
not distribute some surplus oranges or grape- 
fruit in season to our provable needy? A 
food stamp plan provides the machinery for 
using our surplus—not storing it or dump- 
ing it. 

I do not agree with some Members who 
believe the surplus distribution program 
should be switched over to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Labor. It would 
mean complete duplication in two separate 
departments of surplus food distribution 
systems—one for the needy, another for the 
school lunch and other programs, The re- 
sponsibility for using this food properly—ef- 
fectively—ties in the Department of Agri- 
culture, although my bill also includes con- 
sultation with Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and also Labor. The Agriculture De- 
partment has failed to use its authority to 
institute any effective food distribution pro- 
gram. Congress must force it to be done. 

FOOD STAMP PLAN SAFER FROM VETO IN PUBLIC: 
LAW 480 

The only effective way of accomplishing 
that now would appear to be through the in- 
clusion of a food stamp plan as part of 
Public Law 480. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that a veto could stop my food stamp 
bill much more effectively standing by itself 
than as part of Public Law 480, which the 
administration wants and needs. I ask your 
help, therefore, in working it out in this 
fashion. 

And I sincerely belleve that such a step 
would be one of the most effective things you 
could do at this point to help the hard- 
pressed small farmer who raises the varieties 
of foods needed for an adequate diet. Add- 
ing 7 or 8 million Americans to the number 
of his customers able to obtain a decent diet 
would be a tremendous help in boosting farm 
sales and farmers’ income, 

Thank you. 

STATISTICS ON RELIEF RECIPIENTS RECEIVING 
SURPLUS FOOD 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit the tabu- 
lation I have prepared on the number of 
persons in each State on various forms 
of public assistance, the number of such 
persons and the percentage of such per- 
sons receiving surplus food under the 
present distribution system, The figures, 
as I said, are rough—but generally ac- 
curate: 

TABULATION PREPARED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
SULLIVAN SHOWING STATE-BY-STATE PAR- 
TICIPATION IN PRESENT Foop DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM BY PERSONS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
The following figures and percentages are 

rough approximations based on monthly 

estimates from the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare and on periodic re- 
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ports from Department of Agriculture. 
There may be some variation from month 
to month: 


Number | Approxi- 


Number fon assist- | mate 
Stute on ussist- ance | percent- 
ance [receiving | age wel- 
food fare class 
receiving 
45, 000 2.0 
0 0 
21. 000 45.0 
B9, 000 90.0 
20, 000 3.0 
20, 000 22.0 
oo) 1.5 
3 0 0 
. 20, COO 100.0 
1 185, 000 0 0 
G 13, 000 7.0 
0 0 
0 0 
38, 000 50.0 
49, 000 55,0 
45, 000 55.0 
12, 000 20,0 
75, 000 50.0 
0 0 
26, 000 58.0 
22, 000 49.0 
4, 000 2.0 
220, 000 70.0 
27. 0% 25.0 
150, 000 85.0 
35, 000 14.0 
235 1.0 
0 0 
853 10.0 
4, % 30.0 
14, 000 15.0 
29, 000 75.0 
262, 000 50.0 
0 0 
769 4.0 
61, 000 18.0 
113, 000 62.0 
0 0 
271. 000 75.0 
400, 000 1165.0 
8, 600 24.0 
0 0 
13. 500 -57.0 
36, 000 25.0 
47, 000 13.0 
18, 000 65.0 
4. 700 31.0 
0 0 
6, 900 10.0 
5,000 4.0 
85, 000 78.0 
17. 000 16.0 
5, 000 57.0 


1 Estimates of persons on public assistance from HEW; 
estimates of persons on pulilic assistance receiving sur- 
Plus food from Department of Agriculture, 


TEXT OF H.R. 1359 


Mr. Speaker, because the bill itself 
clearly outlines the proposed mechanics 
of an effective food stamp plan in lan- 
guage which I believe is clear and under- 
standable, I now submit for inclusion at 
this point in the Recorp the full text of 
H.R. 1359 as follows: 


[86th Cong., Ist sess., in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, January 7, 1959, Mrs. SUL- 
Livan introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture] 

H.R. 1359 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food com- 
modities a year to needy persons and fami- 
lies in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
dor to promote the general welfare, raise the 
levels of health and of nourishment for 
Persons whose incomes prevent them from 
enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a 
beneficial manner of food commodities ac- 
quired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or the Department of Agriculture in 
carrying out price support operations or di- 
verted from the normal channels of trade 
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and commerce under section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935, as amended, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary“) is hereby authorized 
and directed to promulgate and put into 
operation as quickly as possible, but not 
later than January 1, 1960, a program to 
distribute to needy persons in the United 
States through a food stamp system such 
surplus food commodities, 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made availa- 

` ble by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by 
eligible needy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in commer- 
cially packaged form, preferably through 
normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities 
of any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligi- 
bility for surplus foods and in the conduct 
of the program generally to assure Achieve- 
ment of the goals outlined in the first sec- 
tion of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under section 
2(1), food stamps for h kind of surplus 
food to be distributed, in amounts based on 
the total amount of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed and on the total number of needy 
persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. 
The food stamps shall be issued by each such 
welfare department or equivalent agency to 
needy persons receiving welfare assistance, or 
in need of welfare assistance but Ineligible 
because of State or local law, and shall be 
redeemable by such needy persons at local 
distribution points to be determined by the 
Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
Act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or any 
political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Sec- 
retary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,- 
000, based on the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of acquiring, storing, and handling such 
food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act, a 
needy person is anyone receiving welfare as- 
sistance (financial or otherwise) from the 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, or 
who is, in the opinion of such agency or 
agencies, in need of welfare assistance but Is 
ineligible to receive it because of State or 
local law. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor, shall make a study of, and shall re- 
port to Congress within six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, on the feasi- 
bility of, the costs of, and the problems in- 
volved in, extending the scope of the food 
stamp plan established by this Act to include 
persons receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion, receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance (social security) pensions, and other 
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low income groups not eligible to receive food 
stamps under this Act by reason of section 
6 of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 


The Great Menace to America’s 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr, Speaker, the 
following address by Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield appeared in Child 
Family Digest for May-June 1959. 

The subject is the handling of obscene 
literature, pictures, slides, and so forth, 
through the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress should not 
adjourn without passing legislation to 
strengthen the Postmaster General's and 
the Department's hand in this matter. 
The flood of absolute, unmitigated filth 
going through the mail now is something 
that is truly alarming, especially as most 
of it goes into the hands of our school- 
children. N 

There is no doubt that we could get 
action now if the public, especially the 
mothers of America, knew what is hap- 
pening: 

THE GREAT MENACE TO AMERICA’S CHILDREN: 
Wat Can I Do Andor Ir 


(Address by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the United 
States, before Conference of Women Lead- 
ers of Civic, Educational, Parent, and Re- 
ligious Organizations and Women Mem- 
bers of the Congress and Government 
Agencies, Washington, D.C., May 12, 1959) 
There is flourishing in this country today 

a vile racket of huge proportions about which 

the public is not well informed. 

This racket involves the use of the US 
mails for the wholesale promotion and con- 
duct of mail-order business in obscene and 
pornographic materials. 

I say it is huge advisedly. We can estimate 
at present that the sale of these ma 
through the mails is running at more than 
$500 million a year, : 

The especially vicious aspect of this racket 
is the fact that these purveyors of filth are 
aiming their attention more and more at the 
Nation’s children—teen-age boys and girls 
and even younger. 

They are dumping pornographic sewage 
into the hands of hundreds of thousands of 
our children, through the family mailbox— 
most of it material that has not been Or- 
dered—material intended to solicit the sale 
of utterly obscene pictures, slides, films, 
related trash. 5 

How do these merchants of filth obtain 
the names and addresses of children? 

They have any number of ways. One of 
the most common is to offer, in a legitimate 
ad in a normal publication, the sale of 4 
product of interest to a boy or girl. This 
would be stamps, or model airplanes, or doll 
clothes, and the like. These items are fre- 
quently offered at bargain prices. 

The child, usually with the parent's as“ 
sistance, sends for and receives the item- 
Now the smut dealer has the name on his list 
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and soon the child is receiving lewd solicita- 
tions through the mail. 
These racketeers also buy prepared mail- 
ing Usts of children’s names, of which there 
e many, They even go to the extent of 
8 up high school year books, from 
ch they take names and match them up 
With addresses in city telephone books. 
ondeentig. we conducted a raid in New York 
ty in which we confiscated 17 tons of 
shly obscene printed and filmed materials. 
© Producer of these materials had in his 
fon a mailing lits of names and ad- 
page of 100,000 persons, including many 
h school students, 
a you were to read some of the solicitation 
to terial that these debauched persons send 
Mek children, I believe you would be 
Fou would also be deeply disturbed to read 
hare letters our postmasters receive from 
1 nts. Such letters for example as one 
Mate & mother who wrote: “The enclosed 
4 prs was received by my son, age 8 years, 
be a days ago. Is there anything that can 
8 to stop this?" 
material sent to the 8-year-old bo 
pegan with the statement: “I am writing 72 
types % person interested in collecting all 
Or of art photography of nudes." 
Sythe the letter which read: “Is there 
like thee. that can be done about literature 
You e enclosed? This is a mother's plea to 
do all in your power to stop the 
Of this filth from seeping into our home. 
tect you for anything you can do to pro- 
my 10-year-old girl.” 
2 letter which stated: “I am enclos- 
A folder sent to boys at our camp. 
ture 8 any way that this terrible litera- 
It ip its source can be destroyed?” 
Phrenta erent that many children, without 
attention, do fall into the trap of 
Chants o Such material, for the filth mer- 
ma regard their trafic with children as a 
tive and W part of their highly lucra- 
tiong’t Parents who intercept these solicita- 
greatly the mall are, of course, shocked and 
85801 concerned. Last year, our Postal 
Plaints ‘on Service investigated 14,000 com- 
ir two. bout obscenity in the mails. Near- 
Parents of these complaints were from 
terials po dlecting to the receipt of lewd ma- 
th 7 their adolescent children. 
Yeyor of 8 of a single mailing by one pur- 
ceived th, over 5,000 complaints were re- 
Protestinn’ all but three were from parents 
On than Mailings to their children. 
Inspects basis of all the facts we have, our 
700,000 ta rvice estimates that probably 
Pecel ya Pe aes million children this year will 
the invitations to depravity through 


is is bj 
turi, g business, 
aries bag adolescents. It has no bound- 
race, 5 upon social position, religion. 
Next — tion. Your child, or the child 
she „may be on a list. If not, he—or 
Panding 5 on one. For the lists are ex- 
is adare.. Nobody is immune. Obscene mail 
finds in wd to both sides of the track. It 
to chil — into orphanages, It is addressed 

Yes, the 88 young as B years, 

well they Parents win be worried—and 
law e should be. For it is well known to 


It thrives on the 


quency Srement groups that juvenile delin- 
demo ems in measurable part from the 
Scenity and 8, uence of exposure to ob- 


d 

Cons: Pornography. 
nt rect this, if you will, in the light of a 
COmmittes n delinquency by a Senate sub- 
every 5 boys in ch report states that 1 out of 
Bas a cours aù this country, of ages 10 to 17, 
1 5 Art record, charged with breaking the 
med „e again, in the investigations of 
forgery gent: extortion, embezzlement, and 
Authorities find that those guilty of 
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these crimes were early collectors of obscene 
pictures and films. 

And it is well known that almost all sex 
criminals and sex murderers prove to have a 
long record of addiction to pornographic and 
sadistic material. Your children may never 
be exposed to this material. But they could 
be victims of sex criminals who have been 
exposed to It. 

Let me quote from the report of the Senate 
subcommittee that studied this problem: 

“There is a peculiar resemblance to nar- 
cotics addiction in exposure of juvenlles to 
pornography, There is the same pattern of 
progression. Once initiated into a knowledge 
of the unnatural, the impressionable young 
mind with the insatiable curiosity charac- 
teristic of those reaching for maturity inevi- 
tably hunts for something stronger, some- 


thing with more jolt, something imparting a 


greater thrill, 

“The dealer in pornography is acutely 
aware of this progressive facet; his array of 
material to feed this growing hunger is care- 
fully geared to the successive stages. Like 
the peddler of narcotics, his only interest is 
to insure that his customers are hooked; he 
knows that once they are hooked they will 
continue to pay and pay.” 

It is clear the Congress is concerned with 
this problem: Much good should come from 
the hearings now being held by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee 
on Obscene Literature, headed by Congress- 
woman KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 

This is a problem that must be met. I 
personally am both revolted and incensed by 
this depraved, arrogant, and polsonout at- 
tack on the minds of our children. These 
feelings are shared by our postmasters 
around the country and by my associates in 
the Post Office Department. 

We recognize that there is urgent need for 
positive action now. We are, therefore, in 
effect, declaring war on these purveyors 
filth, big and little, high and low. x 

We are launching an intense and unre- 
lenting effort to stop this monstrous assault 
on the Nation's children in every way pos- 
sible. 

And let me say we are confident that, with 
adequate public support, this job can be 
done. - 

I do not mean to imply at all, of course, 
that the Post Office Department is only now 
awakening to this problem. 

The records show quite clearly that the 
Post Office, over the years, has diligently 
tried to keep the malls clear of indecent ma- 
terial. It has done so even while subjected 
to attack and ridicule by those who hope to 
benefit personally from obscene mailings, 
and by those who, confusing liberty with 
license, unwittingly give them assistance. 

Investigations conducted by our postal in- 
spectors, in fiscal 1958, caused the arrest of 
293 persons. Our General Counsel issued 92 
orders barring use of the mails. 

The arrests last year were 45 percent above 
the previous year, and this year they will 
increase substantially again. 

Congress, as far back as 1865, made it a 
Federal offense to mall obscene matter. 

The Post Office has lent its fullest support 
to such legislation. But commercialized 
pornography has continued to grow. 

It has expanded tremendously since World 
War II, 

It has doubled in just the past 5 years 
alone. 

Especially, as I have pointed out, the effort 
has been to expand the market through sales 
to children. 

There appear to be two basic reasons for 
this rapidly growing volume: 

First, the huge profits realized from a 
relatively small capital investment; and sec- 
ond, the very broad definition of obscenity 
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handed down by certain courts, notably in 
Los Angeles and New York, where the great 
bulk of the mall order business in obscenity 
and pornography originates. 

These liberal rulings have established, over 
a period of time, virtual sanctuaries in which 
dealers of obscenity have operated with im- 
punity and in defiance of justice. 

We in the Post Office for several years have 
strongly urged legislation which would per- 
mit prosecution not only at the points of 
mailing of obscene material, but in the 
communities where it is received—where the 
real damage is done—and where citizens 
have an opportunity to express their stand- 
ards of morality and decency. 

Such legislation was passed by the 85th 
Congress and signed into law by President 
Eisenhower last year. It is, we believe, 
among the most important legislation 
adopted in recent years. 

We have pressed, and are determined to 
press, its use to the fullest possible extent, 
The first case following this legislation was 
at Boise, Idaho, and it had to do with mail- 
ings made from California and Oregon, The 
offenders, a man and his wife, each recelved 
a 10-year prison sentence and a fine, 

Similar cases are now pending. And I 
would like to say that a goodly series of 
stiff sentences of that kind can go a long 
way toward discouraging other such people 
from further mailings of their degenerate 
trash to children, N 

To make full use of this new legal weapon, 
however, the Post Office must have the co- 
operation of parents and decent-minded 
citizens everywhere. Without such cooper- 
ation on a broad and resolute scale, we are 
under great handicap. 

As you know, the absolute privacy of the 
mail is one of our basic American rights. 
The Post Office Department cannot, and will 
not, violate this right, even when it has 
strong evidence that the mail is being used 
for unlawful purpose. I, for one, believe 
fully in this right. 

The Post Office, therefore, can legally 
identify and take action against violators of 
the malls only on the complaints of citizens 
who receive such material. 

Let me repeat that point: We can act only 
after the recipient of obscene mail has 
opened that mail. and the material has been 
forwarded to the local postmaster as evl- 
dence. 

To achieve this cooperation on the largest 
possible scale, our intensified program for ac- 
tion is fourfold; 

1. To draw maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket; 

2. To urge parents to help us apprehend 
the mailers of filth to their children: 

3. To help mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these pur- 
veyors are apprehended and brought to court, 

4. To rally public opinion behind new and 
stiffer legislation on obscenity. 

Obviously there is going to be less likeli- 
hood of putting dealers in obscenity out of 
business if they are not “given the book” 
when they are caught. 

Unfortunately, giving them the book is 
not easy. Most of these smut merchants 
make such profits that they are able to 
retain high-priced lawyers who know all the 
tricks. 

And these gentlemen all too often have 
used the tricks of hamstringing, delaying, 
and confusing action until their clients have 
gone free or received only small prison terms 
or fines. Unperturbed. the peddlers have 
been back in their racket under a new name 
within days. z 

They are also experts at raising a hue and 
cry about “censorship,” “fredom of the 
press, and “civil liberties.” And all too 
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often they are able to find willing pawns to 
take up their cry and carry on their slimy 
battle for them. 

This, of course, is utter nonsense I would 
enly ask any such misguided person these 
questions: 

Is it a violation of civil liberties to deny 
the sale of liquor to a 10-year-old boy? 

Is it censorship to prosecute those who sell 
narcotics to junior high school girls? 

Are we abridging civil liberties when we 
do not permit children to drive a car? 

I am sure the answers, and the point to 
be made, are quite clear. 

Peddiing pornographic poison to children 
is a heinous crime, And that community 
which does not punish the criminal to the 
full extent of the law is failing its duty— 
failing just as surely as if it were to allow 
sales to children of liquor or dope. 

Now, what is likely to happen if we do 
not rid ourselves of this social cancer? 

First, we may as well concede that the 
obscenity business, with its vast revenue, 
will be taken over by organized crime to 
a far greater extent. 

It will become a gigantic organized racket 
far beyond even its present scope, with mil- 
lions more of our children its principal vic- 
tims. 

The undermining of the moral fiber of 
the Nation's children will spread, with the 
polsoning of increasing millions of minds, 

Sex crimes will be a spreading blight on 
our society, and will become far more preva- 
lent than they are today. 

And overall, we could expect an ultimate 
breakdown of order and decency in this 
country. 

My friends, I am not asking you simply to 
view with alarm. I am asking you to view 
with deep conscience, deep concern, and de- 
termination. 

Thorough action must be taken now. I 
am asking you to take part. You have both 
the opportunity and—I would dare to say— 
the responsibility for joining with the Post 
Office in this drive. 

Help us to alert parents across the coun- 
try. Help us through your organizations, 
and your publications, and by your indi- 
vidual efforts. Let the parents of America 
know what to do on any day that obscene 
mail arrives in their home. 

, The process is very simple. 

First, parents should save all materials 
received including the envelopes and all en- 
closures. 

Second, parents should report the material 
immediately to their local postmaster and 
turn the materials over to him, either in 
person or by mail. 

Finally, all citizens, whether or not their 
children have been touched with this filth, 
can help by backing up Members of Con- 
gress and local officials in their growing 
efforts to stamp out this evil. 

I urge you to carry this message to the 
other officers of your organizations, and to 
your local chapters. Urge your local mem- 
bers to enlist the support of religious and 
educational leaders, newspaper editors and 
citizen groups in their communities. The 
task calls for everyone who can, and will, 
contribute effort and dedication to It. 

I pledge to you that the Post Office De- 
partment will lead the way. And if the 
American people are made properly aware of 
this challenge, I am confident—as I know 
you are—that the challenge will be firmly 
and successfully met. 

(Eprror’s Note.—As protection to children, 
parents might either be present when mail 
from unknown sources is opened, or open 
such mall themselves, carefully explaining 
to the young addressee the reasons. In ad- 
dition, parents can prevent children from 
ordering by mall bargain toys, etc., unless 
the parent knows or can inyestigate the 
advertiser.) 
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Mr. Secretary of Public Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial from the July 
1959. issue of Public Relations Journal, 
published by the Public Relations So- 
ciety, the largest public relations organi- 
zation in the United States, and also to 
include an article by the Honorable 
Kar. E. Munot, U.S. Senator from South 
Dakota, entitled, “A Department of 
International Public Relations for the 
United States” which appeared in the 
same issue. 

The editorial and article are as 
follows: 

Ma. BECRETARY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

“What we need is some central, coordinat- 
ing agency for improving our public rela- 
tions abroad. It is time we put our experts 
to work in some department of Govern- 
ment headed by an officer at Cabinet level 
so we can develop and operate a cohesive 


5 Karu E. Munor, U.S. Senator from South 
Dakota, wrote these words in the lead article 
in the current issue of the Journal. 

It seems to us that Senator Munort’s state- 
ment quoted above, plus other comments in 
his article, have tremendous significance, 
They spell a heightened recognition and ap- 
preciation of the public relations function 
on national and international levels. 

Because some readers may not know fully 
the highlights of the career of this powerful 
protagonist of public relations, we mention 
a few: He received his master of arts degree 
at Columbia University. After working as a 
teacher he became a superintendent of 
schools. In 1938 he was elected to the US. 


ican Activities, the famous “pumpkin let- 
ters," involving Alger Hiss, came to light. 

Later he chairmaned the Army-McCarthy 
hearings in the Senate, Today he is a mem- 
ber of several Senate committees—Appro- 
priations, Government Operations, Investi- 
gating. and Agriculture and Forestry. 

We hope that everyone who recelves a 
copy of this issue of the Journal will read 
the complete article. To encourage such 
readership, if any urging is needed, we select 
a few key points which the Senator makes! 

The shocking treatment recelyed by Vice 
President Nrxon and Mrs. Nixon in South 
America awakened many people in the 
United States, inside, and outside of our gov- 
ernment, to the great need for preventing 
such hostility. The right kind of program 
could still repair and build up our prestige 
in many countries where we have lost friends 
or need to win them. 

The Senator goes in swinging at the Com- 
munists and their methods—and the dan- 
gers to our friends and ourselves. 

He makes favorable comments about the 
Voice of America and other news media. The 
Soviet government spends a great deal of 
money to jam our broadcasts and to cast 
discredit on our publications. This indi- 
cates clearly that the Communists fear and 
hate our informational programs. 

But we lack coordination in these efforts. 
Fifteen different U.S. Government agencies 
take active part in our programs of inter- 
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national public relations. This creates & 
certain amount of confusion. Often ono 
agency doesn't know what the others are 
doing or planning to do. Such conditions 
make it harder to get approval of Congress 
for really needed projects. 

A new Department of International Public 
Relations. could administer and further our 
whole complex of activities designed to build 
human understanding everywhere, so neces- 
sary for peace, The article continues with 
this passage: 

“Such a department could handle all our 
information media—such as motion pic- 
tures, the Voice of America (soon to be sup- 
plemented, I hope, with the Vision of 
America by utilizing television), our over 
seas libraries, foreign news services, low cos 
book programs, international exhibits and 
the like.” 

The article proceeds to state that we 
have 1,500,000 U.S. citizens located out- 
side our national borders (not including 
countless tourists). Most of them do not 
know the language or sensitivities of the 
country in which they are stationed. They 
have had insuficient training in how they 
could and should improve our public rela- 
tions abroad. 

This editorial merely touches the treetops 
of the Senator's material. So we believe 
you wili enjoy the full text. And then e 
hope you will continue to read on. We 
include two widely varied case studies— 
something most readers have asked to have 
included in issues of the Journal. 

We present examples showing how public 
good will is won or lost on the firing line 
where the salesperson encounters the cus- 
tomer; how well-trained librarians can pro- 
vide vital help in public relations Work. 
There are several other items which we be- 
lieve will interest and benefit many readers: 

Public relations encompasses a vast va 
riety of interests. With this issue and others 
already planned we will try to cover a large 
segment of the waterfront. 

VERNE BURNETT. 
A DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL PuBLIC 
RELATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


(By Karu E. Mor, U.S. Senator from South 
Dakota) 


The stoning of Vice President Nixon dur- 
ing his South American tour was the most 
shocking act of discourtesy ever demon- 
strated to an official of the United States in 
our history, When mobs spat on Pat Nixon, 
the Vice President's attractive wife, they vio- 
lated the traditional Latin American con“ 
cept of courtesy to women, and by so doing 


1 Kart E. Munor, Republican, U.S. Senator 
from South Dakota, was born in Hum- 
boldt, S. Dak. He received his early educa- 
tion in that State and in 1923 was graduated 
with a bachelor of arts degree from Carleton 
College in Minnesota. He received his mas- 
ters degree from Columbia University, New 
York City, in 1927. 

After a business career as a teacher and a 
superintendent of schools, he resigned and 
was elected to Congress in 1938. He 
in the U.S. House of Representatives for 10 
years and was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1948. 

During the time he served as Acting Chalr- 
man of the House Committee To Investigate 
Un-American Activities the much-publi- 
cized, so-called pumpkin papers were dis- 
covered, leading to the disclosure and con- 
viction of Alger Hiss. 

He also served as chairman of the widely 
televised Army-McCarthy hearings. ` 

Currently Senator Munopr is a member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee; the 
Committee on Government Operations; the 
Senate Investigating Committee; and 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
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they virtually spat on every woman in our 
country. 

Yet, these incidents may have value, if 
they awaken us to a pressing need in our 
Government for methods to prevent such 
open hostility. I believe that the Incidents 
Tost surely could have been prevented— 
that they need never have occurred. It is 
now late, but proper action can help repair 
the damage to US. prestige in many areas 
of the world where we have lost friends and 
have ceased to influence people. 


FEEDING GROUNDS OF DISTRUST 


It is not enough to blame local Com- 
™unists in Bolivia and other South Ameri- 
can countries for the sorry spectacle of mob 
Violence against a visiting statesman. The 
Communists cannot create all the bitterness 
that exists, but they can sound it out and 
exploit it, fully. And that is what they did. 
Our job is to destroy these international 
feeding grounds of distrust. 

This is clearly a job for public relations 
experts. I have felt that our Government 
needs to have a Department of International 
Public Relations which is given the author- 
ity and the scope of operations to ease inter- 
National tensions through proper utilization 
ot public relations techniques and practices. 

Our country long avoided using any such 
Program, or setting up any agency or com- 
Mission which has any connotation of public 
Telations. This was done, largely, because 
there exists a feeling that to attach the term 
public relations“ to anything we do over- 
Seas is to tag it as progaganda. Where that 
Attitude does not exist, those who disclaim 
use of the term “public relations“ say that 
Such usage would give the Communists some- 

g to use further in lying about the 
United States. 

These attitudes are too squeamish to be 
Practical, We can never hope to do anything 
that the Communists won't lle about, and, 
ās for public relations being propaganda, we 
have only to go ahead with a good program 

soon erase any such misconceptions in 
the minds of foreign nationals. In the end, 
the Communist lies will be turned against 
themselves as we demonstrate that just tell- 
ing the truth is good enough for us. 

It is important to note that the U.S, 
Advisory Commission on Information said in 
à report recently released, “Another limita- 
tion is that there is some lack of acceptance 
both in Washington and abroad of the im- 
Portance of the public relations aspects of 
foreign policy, Often advice in this area is 
Dot even sought by the relevant departments 
Or agencies. This leads to inconsistencies in 
Presentation and explanation which, in turn, 


creates confusion in the minds of our f 
audience,” iiin 


VOICE OF AMERICA HAS BEEN EFFECTIVE 


We have been effectively telling the truth 
the world for years with our Voice of 
erica program and other news media. 
t has been demonstrated by the fact that 
the Soviet Government spends heavily to 
Jam our broadcasts and to discredit our 
Magazines and booklets. 
noe fact, we haye a number of programs in 
orca: Government that do effective jobs in 
h ting good will around the world in be- 
Alf of the United States. We have a num- 
šel of but they are not all inter- 
ated and few, if any, are coordinated s0 
in t one agency knows what another is do- 
8 a similar program. Instead of coor- 
— we are more likely to find dupli 


Our former Minister to Rumania, Robert 
SE payer, who recently headed the Bureau 
me telligence and Research in the Depart- 

nt of State, has been appointed as Special 
nati t for the Coordination of Inter- 
onal Education and Cultural Relations 
mee hope that he can bring some order 
8 Of the tangled web of multifarious inter- 
“ional education activities. In his early 
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report on this project, Mr. Thayer pointed 
out that he found it necessary to call to- 
gether representatives of 15 different Gov- 
ernment agencies to bring into focus the 
various facets of our programs of inter- 
national human relations. 

The reason I worry about the lack of co- 
ordination is that such confusion tends to 
discredit the effectiveness of such programs. 
It makes it more difficult to get congres- 
sional approval for needed projects. These 
programs offer us our best opportunities to 
win friends around the world, but in the 
field of exchanges of persons and other cul- 
tural relations programs, which do the 
overall job of creating abroad the proper 
image of America, we find ourselves in a 
veritable jungle of repetition and confusion, 

It often appears that the shortage of co- 
ordination is even more serious than the 
shortage of cash with which to operate a 
king-sized program. 

EXCITING CHALLENGE 


There is an exciting challenge in the crea- 
tion of a Department of International Public 
Relations, Such an agency could admin- 
ister and advance our entire fabric of ac- 
tivities in building the human understand- 
ings so essential to a lasting peace. 

Such a department could handle all our 
information media—such as motion pictures, 
the Voice of America (soon to be supple- 
mented, I hope), with the Vision of America 
by utilizing television), our oversea libraries, 
foreign news services, low cost book pro- 
grams, international exhibits, and the like. 

The see-for-yourself programs which in- 
clude the exchange of persons, trade fairs, 
cultural exchanges, which include the per- 
forming arts and artists, poets, philosophers, 
technicians, health officers, specialists in ag- 
riculture, labor and commerce, and other 
related activities, should be handled on a 
public relations basis. 

Again, critics of such a program will say, 
“But a consulting engineer doesn’t want to 
be part of a propaganda program.” 

THE AMERICAN ABROAD 


The answer to that is simply this: like it 
or not, designated or not, any American 
going abroad under Government sponsorship 
is considered to be a representative of our 
Government and he has propaganda value, 
either good or bad. 

Studies have shown that we have neg- 
lected this phase of our getting along with 
people programs. We have sent billions of 
dollars abroad, and end up finding that the 
foreign nationals still don't like us, The rea- 
son? Perhaps some clique of Americans 
stationed abroad have formed a country club 
set where cocktail parties abound. In anoth- 
er, no effort is made to mingle with the na- 
tive population, and, generally the attitude 
of those few Americans is one of superiority 
and pained acceptance that the non-Amer- 
icans are a necessary evil. 

Such things do happen, It is difficult to 
discover and correct them. It would be bet- 
ter to prevent them from happening In the 
first place. Only coordinated handling of 
these problems at high Government level 
can do the job. Language training and 
orientation are as important in maintaining 
& high level of national prestige abroad as 
are the dollar loans or the donation of sur- 
plus foods. Yet, these matters are left more 
to chance than to careful planning. 


IMPROVING OUR POSITION 


How, then, can a department devoted to 
improving our international public relations 
work to improve our position in the family 
of nations? 

It can begin, as most public relations proj- 
ects begin, by making a careful survey of the 
“publics” that are to be reached. It can 
catalog the problems, the places to be 
reached, the methods for meeting challenges. 
In short, jt can help develop an empathy for 
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the peoples and cultures of other nations. 
By understanding these, we can better know 
how we can operate to develop lasting alli- 
ances and permanent friendships, 

We have a continuing problem of finding 
more avenues of communications with other 
peoples. An uneasiness exists in the minds 
of many who are interested in our oversea 
programs that this problem has not received 
the full attention that it should. Certainly, 
there are enough specific incidents which 
indicate a general failure in some parts of 
the world in getting our message to the 
people. 

BETTER ORIENTATION 


If we do nothing more than to develop 
better orientation and training programs for 
Americans going overseas, the entire project 
will be worthwhile, Over one and a half 
million citizens of the United States are scat- 
tered over the face of the globe, outside the 
continental limits of our country. Every 
day these Americans will be rubbing shoul- 
ders with nationals of other countries. With 
spirits filled with good will and pockets filled 
with money, they will make efforts to change 
the military establishments, the economic 
picture or the social behavior of these foreign 
nationals. Not always will Americans with 
a background developed in a competitive 
capitalistic system handle problems of old 
societies smoothly, How to avoid mutual 
misunderstandings is a real business with 
us—at least, it should be. 


LANGUAGE BARRIERS 


Language training has been so neglected, 
even among the diplomatic set, that primary 
communication between our citizens abroad 
and the native population of the country 
they visit often breaks down. Among our 
State Department Foreign Service officers 
only a small percentage can handle the lan- 
guage requirements of their posts. Among 
the military, the technical service personnel 
and others, the percentage must be dismally 
low. 

All information about people of other coun- 
tries should be made more readily available 
to citizens of our own countries. Just as 
we want to get more information about 
America into the hands of foreign nationals, 
it is Just as important for us to know that 
modern Holland doesn't resemble the world 
of Hans Brinker as it is for the people of 
Holland to know that our midwesterners don't 
wear feathers in their hair. It would not be 
out of line for a department of international 
public relations to work through our schools, 
our domestic radio and television industry, 
the movies, and newspapers and magazines to 
give Americans at home understanding of 
our neighbors across the seas. Since we hope 
to expand and accelerate the exchange of 
persons programs, it is essential that we in- 
crease the basic knowledge about other peo- 
ples so our exchangees will not be poorly pre- 
pared to handle their assignments. Studies 
made among students going abroad indicate 
& pressing need for more information about. 
foreign cultures and languages among our 
high school and college people. 


CREATING UNDERSTANDING 


There are numberless ways in which we 
can do additional workan the area of creating 
mutual understanding, and in which we can 
use our techniques of public relations to 
strengthen our world position, 

Such a department would be able to give 
us more flexible programs. We need to be 
able to change the types of program to meet 
current needs. We need to be able to shift 
the emphasis, geographically, in our pro- 
grams. Should the need arise to have short- 
term exchanges of labor or agriculture people 
in some specified area, we should be able to 
do it in a short time. If we need sociological 
resarch people to work for 2 to 4 years in a 
country struggling to rehabilitate itself, we 
should be able to carry on that type of pro- 
gram. But what we need is some central, 
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coordinating agency of Government which 
views these problems from the angle of im- 
proving our public relations abroad. In all 
our ams—military, economic, sociolog- 
ical—that has always been our aim. It is 
time we clearly defined it and put our ex- 
perts to work on the job in some department 
of Government headed by an officer at 
Cabinet level so we can develop and operate 
‘a cohesive program of waging the cold war 
in such a manner that we can be certain to 
win it. 


Must We Have a Marine Corps? Chair- 
man Vinson Tells Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I ask unan- 
imous consent that a recent article en- 
titled “Must We Have a Marine Corps?” 
by the distinguished and honored chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Cart VINSON, of 
Georgia, be printed in full in the RECORD. 

In this brief account, prepared for the 
recent reunion of the Third Marine Di- 
vision Association here in Washington, 
the distinguished chairman draws upon 
his vast experience and unequaled 
knowledge of the Nation's defense needs 
to answer affirmatively the question 
posed in the title of his article. Con- 
cisely and with irrefutable logic he has 
set forth the reasons, which over the 
years, have prompted the Congress to 
insist upon a strong, combat-ready 
Marine Corps. 

I commend this article to all Members 
as one of the most comprehensive state- 
ments of the Nation’s continuing need 
for this Corps, our principal force-in- 
readiness, it has ever been my privilege 
to read, 

Must Wr Have A MARINE Corrps?—CHAIRMAN 
Vinson TELLS WHY 
(By Congressman Cart Vinson, chairman, 

House Committee on Armed Services) 

The Marine Corps is performing a vital 
role in helping preserve our national 
security. 

Tt is my firm conviction that this Nation 
must have a Marine Corps embodying its 
historic characteristics of professionalism, 
versatility, readiness, and mobility. 

As one who has long insisted on the 
Marine Corps being provided the manpower 
and weapons to discharge its proper roles 
and missions—which Congress so deliber- 
ately and clearly has written into law—I 
believe that the demands of national secu- 
rity require a Marine Corps prepared to dis- 
charge two principal functions: 

(a) A combat-ready, striking force to 
swiftly seize key objectives on the outbreak 
of general war, and 

(b) To serve as a fire brigade national 
force-in-readiness to support U.S. policy in 
the crises which will continue to character- 
ize the so-called cold war for many, many 
year to come. 

The Marine Corps, by tradition, experience, 
training, and inclination, is peculiarly quali- 
fied to do these vital jobs. 

There has never been a significant period 
in the history of our Nation when we did 
not need a strong and ready Marine Corps. 
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As our Nation has progressed, become more 
powerful, and consequently assumed a 
greater role world affairs, the need for 
an adequate Marine Corps has progressively 
increased. It has been evident, particularly 
since our Nation became a great world power 
as the result of the Spanish-American War, 
that a Marine Corps of meaningful capabil- 
ities was an indispensable element of our 
defense forces. Such a requirement stems 
neither from abstract theory nor mere sen- 
timentality. Rather, the need for a Marine 
Corps of strong combat ability rests upon 
the very strategic and geographic nature of 
our Nation. While we are a Nation of vast 
land expanse, we are, in the final analysis, 
an island Nation. We are in every sense— 
strategically, economically, and geograph- 
ically—a truly great maritime power. This 
very maritime character of our Nation re- 
quires that we maintain, in addition to our 
normal mobilization base, a constant 
strength—combat-ready Marine Corps to 
provide the landing forces essential to. the 
balanced fleet. 

The House Armed Services Committee, of 
which I am honored to be the chairman, 
has long taken the position, one consistently 
approved by Congress, that our Nation must 
take no chances in the matter of providing 
an adequate Marine Corps. 

Consequently Congress, in 1947, wrote the 
specific roles and missions of the Marine 
Corps itno the law, overriding as it did so 
the objections of the Pentagon, These pro- 
visions of law recognized the historic at- 
tributes of the corps—-readiness, professional 
proficiency, and the inherent mobility which 
Marine landing forces possess as a part of the 
balanced fleet. Also, the law recognized the 
irreplaceable experience that Marines have 
gained from more than a century and a half 
of close association with the Navy in the 
development and application of the Nation's 
sea power. Versatility and unsurpassed stra- 
tegic mobility are salient characteristics of 
our balanced fleets in which the Marines 
ready forces play such a vital part. 

However, in spite of this statutory empha- 
sis of the intent of Congress and the sharp 
delineation of the roles and missions of the 
Marine Corps, the corps underwent a drastic 
and almost disastrous reduction that was 
halted only by the outbreak of Korean hos- 
tilities. As a result of a truly Herculean 
effort, characterized by a perhaps unprec- 
edented combat mobilization of Reserves, 
the corps was able, through the mobility 
of its sister service, the Navy, to project 
itself into the Korean ‘conflict. By timely 
arrival it staved off disaster in the Pusan 
perimeter. Then, again exploiting the mo- 
bility of our seapower, Marines spearheaded 
the amphibious assault at Inchon, raised 
the American flag at Seoul and then pressed 
the attack northward. 

Once again, in Korea, the Marines had 
demonstrated to us all the indispensabie 
value of a specially trained amphibious 
force-in-readiness. 

Of course, as you will all remember that 
the Inchon landing, which turned the tide 
of battle in that conflict, happened only a 
few months after we had been told that there 
would be no more amphibious operations. 

The Marine Corps did not believe that 
prophecy. 

Fortunately for the Nation, neither did 
Congress. 

After Korea, in order to make certain that 
our Nation would, in the future, be assured 
of a combat-ready Marine Corps to meet the 
many crises that would confront us in the 
continuing so-called cold war, Congress 
wrote into the National Security Act the re- 
quired organizational framework of the Ma- 
rine Corps. This amendment (Public Law 
416, 82d Cong.) established the requirement 
that the Marine Corps should be maintained 
at three combat divisions and three air 
wings. This Congress did, not out of senti- 
mentality but in recognition of the cold, 
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hard fact that only the Marine Corps has the 
background, experience, special qualifica- 
tions and intimate association with the 
Navy as a partner in the balanced fleets nec- 
essary to the performance of the versatile 
functions required. 

The decision of Congress to assure such & 
ready force has been amply justified by the 
magnificent manner in which the Corps has 
performed the duty expected of it in the 
crises of Lebanon, Taiwan, Indonesia, Syria. 
and Suez. Marine availability and actual 
readiness to be used, if necessary, strength- 
ened U.S. policy in each of these instances, 
and forestalled further Communist gains 
that could have assumed disastrous propor- 
tions for ourselves and the free world. 

Lebanon, in my view, will stand as a sali- 
ent example of the great dividends which 
our Nation reaps from Marine Corps-Navy 
partnership in the application of our sea- 
power. The time interval between the deci- 
sion to land Marine forces in Lebanon and 
the time of landing was extremely brief. 
The Marine units hit the beach exactly on 
time and moyed inland with precise, tacti- 
cal efficiency. As a result, U.S. influence in 
the Middle East was enhanced. Another 
possible Russian power grab in the Eastern 
Mediterranean littoral was thwarted. 

Such an example of military and naval 
efficiency is not accidental. An amphibious 
operation, the most difficult and intricate of 
all military operations, involving as it does 
the transition from sea to land, cannot be 
improvised. The smoothness and rapidity 
of the Marines’ landing in Lebanon can only 
be explained by the long experience of our 
Marines in their difficult amphibious spe- 
clalty and their generations of close knit re- 
lationship with the Navy. These two serv- 
ices, which together comprise the fighting 
elements of the Department of the Navy; 
have worked together so long and so well in 
the exercises of seapower that it becomes 
almost an intuitive matter for them to move 
quickly to a troubled area and apply the 
precise degree of necessary military power. 

Lebanon was an eloquent example of the 
value of the balanced fleet. Only the Uni 
States has been successful in developing this 
unequaled instrument for the application 
true seapower. A basic element of its struc- 
ture is the Fleet Marine Force, a force O 
amphibious troops no other nation, no other 
fleet, possesses. Together with the Navy ele- 
ments of the fleet, this integral landing 
force gives the Nation and the fleet com- 
mander the balanced force uniquely the 
product ot American genius. 

Lebanon is a recent example. But it has 
not been and it will not be the only ex- 
ample of how necessary the Navy-Marine 
Corps team is in the long and continuing 
struggle against the unceasing attempts 
communism to encroach against the free 
world. When one looks at the globe of the 
world in the light of the fact that the basit 
objective of Soviet communism is the en“ 
slavement of the world, we realize only too 
clearly that in the years ahead there will be 
more Lebanons, more Quemoys, and more 
Koreas. ` 

Such a situation establishes a national re- 
quirement for the Marine Corps’ capability 
of swift and effective response to interna 
tional crises. 

The Marine Corps’ obligation to develop 
the most modern and effective amphibious 
doctrine and techniques of any armed force 
in the world is thus underscored by stra- 
tegic requirements as well as those of the 
law itself. 

The vertical envelopment concept, com- 
bining the airborne yersatility of the trans- 
port helicopter with the range of the ae 
craft carrier is an example of how wel 
the Marine Corps has discharged its duty in 
advancing the science of landing operations. 

This adaptation of the helicopter to mod- 
ern amphibious assault is also a fine exam- 
ple of the versatile manner in which Marine 
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Aviation supports Marine ground forces, The 
relationship of air and ground elements in 
the Marine Corps is, in many ways, unique 
in modern military organization. The ef- 
Tectiveness of Marine aviation results di- 
rectly from the fact that it has the specific 
and specialized function of being a purely 
Supporting arm. 

Marine aviation must focus its attention 
and total effort on the perfection of its close 
Supporting techniques. If it expands its ac- 
tivity beyond this specific function of being 
& supporting arm, it will inevitably dupli- 
Cate tactical aviation of the Air Force and 
thus be in jeopardy of being assimilated or 
eliminated. 

In enumerating some of the reasons for 

e Corps efficiency and success, one must 
never forget the Marine Corps’ emphasis on 
the individual fighting marine. There is no 
doubt but what a large measure of the ef- 
ficiency and success of the corps results di- 
Tectly upon its emphasis on the importance 
Of the individual fighting marine. In these 
days of great scientific advancement and re- 

ce on technological devices, the import- 
ance of the individual is frequently over- 
looked. This, however, has not been the case 
in the Marine Corps. The esprit, the dedi- 
Cation to duty and the self-reliance which 
Continues to characterize the corps is a 
Collective reflection of the important role 

t each individual marine—officer and en- 

ed—performs in discharging the missions 
assigned to the corps. 

In the troubled international situation 
that confronts us now and which will con- 
pnus to confront us through at least the 

Oreseeable future, the Marine Corps has a 
viar and important role to perform. It has 
Ong enjoyed the confidence of Congress and 

Nation. I am confident that the corps 
Will continue to justify our Nation's con- 
fidence as the first echelon of our Nation's 
limited war forces. 


Hawaii: The Aloha State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


ar ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, with 
oan advent of Hawaii's admission into 
Union I believe it is essential that 
of us be well informed on the back- 
of our 50th State. In the first 
articles in the current issue of 
Government, Gov. William F. 
ch describes the Aloha State—in- 
cae its background as a kingdom, its 
ernmental status as a Territory of 
United States, and its social and 
Go Omic character today. In doing so, 
vernor Quinn makes it clear why our 
mol, Partner in statehood is a great deal 
ore than a “Paradise of the Pacific.” 
- Quinn writes as follows: 
(B Hawar: THE ALOHA STATE 
z William F, Quinn, Governor of Hawaii) 
1089. 08 was made for Hawall on March 12. 
, On that day, the people of the mid- 
doch itoy achieved a long-sought goal. 
bin 3 Congress finally gave approval of a 
50th N for admission of Hawali as the 
e. 
nating, Statehood bill was signed with “great 
howes Hon on March 18 by President Eisen- 
x hen the citizens of Hawali decide 


of 
State 
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in a forthcoming plebiscite? on making 
Hawall the 50th State, the President said, 
“they will demonstrate anew to the world the 
vitality of the principles of freedom and self- 
determination—the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded 172 years ago.” 


FIRST-CLASS CITIZENSHIP DAY 


Although formal admission of Hawall de- 
pends upon the approval of statehood and 
related questions at the plebiscite on June 
27 and upon an official proclamation of ad- 
mission by the President later in the year, 
there is little doubt that March 12 is marked 
in the minds of Hawaii's people as the day on 
which they became first-class citizens of the 
United States. 

There was excited anticipation at both ends 
that eventful day. Direct oversea telephone 
lines connected Iolani Palace—the Territor- 
jal capitol—with the House of Representa- 
tives in the Nation's Capitol, The night be- 
fore the Senate had passed the bill over- 
whelmingly, by a 76 to 15 vote. 

As the House rollcall reached the 218 af- 
firmative votes needed for passages, I tele- 
phoned a signal from a booth just off the 
House floor, to start the celebration in Hono- 
lulu. The final House vote was 323 to 89 in 
favor of the bill. 

In Honolulu, civil defense sirens blew a 
steady blast to announce the event, flrecrack- 
ers exploded, and auto horns added to the 
noise of celebration. March 12 and 13 were 
declared official holidays. Schools were 
closed. Churches were filled with people 
offering prayers of thanksgiving. The mil- 
lenium had arrived. 

PREANNEXATION DEVELOPMENT 

The newest State lies in the Pacific Ocean 
2,090 nautical miles southwest of San Fran- 
cisco. It consists of eight major islands and 
numerous small islands with a total area of 
6,423 square miles. From southeast to north- 
west the principal islands are Hawaii, Kahoo- 
lawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and 
Niihau. Honolulu, a modern city on the 
island of Oahu, is the capital of the Terri- 
tory and will be the capital of the State. 

Hawaii's recorded history begins in 1778 
when Capt. James Cook landed in the is- 
lands and found a feudal society of Poly- 
nesians, with each major island goverened by 
a hereditary chief as an independent king- 
dom. By 1810 King Kamehameha the Great 
had united all the islands under his rule. 

The association of Hawaii with the United 
States has been long, close, and significant. 
American Congregational missionaries, first 
arriving in 1820, had a profound influence 
on the social and governmental institutions 
of the Kingdom of Hawail. In addition to 
bringing the Christian religion to a formerly 
polytheistic society, the missionaries reduced 
the native language to writing, established 
schools to develop a literate population, and 
advised the royal families on problems of 
government, health, and business. 

Hawalli has enjoyed some measure of con- 
stitutional government since 1840 when King 
Kamehameha III proclaimed its first consti- 
tution whicH, in addition to a house of 
nobles, provided for seven representatives to 
be informally selected by the people. A new 
constitution adopted in 1852 provided for 
universal manhood suffrage. 

Pressure for annexation to the United 
States was stimulated in the mid-19th cen- 
tury by the growing sugar industry, the 
whaling interests and the California gold 
rush. After years of negotiation a treaty of 


3 The plebiscite and a primary election will 
have been held when this issue of State Gov- 
ernment appears. They were scheduled for 
June 27. A final election was set for July 28 
to select the Governor of the State, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, the legislature, two U.S. 
Senators and one U.S. Representative, 
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commercial reciprocity between the United 
States and Hawaii was put into effect in 
1876. Under this treaty Hawailan sugar was 
allowed to enter the United States free of 
duty, and the Identification of American and 
Hawallan interests was clearer than ever. 
Although American influence was strong, 
Hawaii remained an independent kingdom 
until 1893 when the reigning queen, 
Liliuokalani, was deposed and a provisional 
government formed to negotiate for union 
with the United States. For the brief pe- 
riod from July 5, 1894 until steps leading 
to annexation of the islands by the United 
States could be completed, the Republic of 
Hawali carried out the functions of govern- 
ment. 
TERRITORIAL STATUS 
A joint resolution providing for annexa- 
tion was adopted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress on 
July 6, 1898 and signed by President Mc- 
Kinley on the following day. On August 12. 
1898, the Hawalian flag was lowered from the 
staff on Iolani Palace and the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States of America were 
raised as formal transfer of sovereignty to 
the United States was accomplished. In 
April 1900, Congress passed the Hawalian Or- 
ganic Act, which gave Hawali the status of 
an incorporated, organized Territory and ex- 
tended to its citizens the protection of the 
laws and Constitution of the United States. 
Under the Organic Act, the Governor and 
the Secretary of the Territory (who corre- 
sponds to a State Lieutenant Governor) 
have been appointed for 4-year terms by 
the President of the United States, subject 
to U.S. Senate approval. Judges of the Su- 
preme Court and the circuit courts have also 
been appointed by the President. In Con- 
gress, Hawali has been represented by one 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
who can introduce bills and serve on com- 
mittees but who has no vote. Within the 
limitations imposed by territorial status, 
Hawall has long functioned to a great degree 
as a State, and any public official from any 
of the other States would find much that is 
familiar to him in Hawaii's government, 
The elected legislature, the appointed execu- 
tive and judicial branches, all function in 
traditional American style. 
GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE: 
PARALLELS 


Like most States, Hawaii has in recent 
years been concerned with the multiplicity 
and overlapping of government functions, 
and for nearly a decade it has given serious 
study to the reorganization of Territorial 
agencies mandated by the State constitution. 
At present, State officers such as the attorney 
general and the treasurer, heads of some 
30 administrative agencies and members 
of numerous boards and commissions with 
administraitve or regulatory duties, are ap- 
pointed by the Governor, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Territorial senate. Health, 
welfare, libraries, education, and public 
works are among the governmental activities 
and functions that are maintained by the 
Territorial government. As a Territory, 
Hawaii has been eligible for most Federal aid 
programs. ‘ 

The bicameral territorial legislature is 
typically American in organization and pro- 
cedure. Until reapportionment was brought 
about by act of the U.S. Congress in 1956, 
imbalance in representation between urban 
and rural areas existed in Hawaii, Just as it 
does in many mainland States. Under re- 
apportionment the senate was increased 
from 15 to 25 members, with the rural areas 
retaining control, while the house of rep- 
resentatives went from 30 to 51 members, 
giving numerical control to the Oahu met- 
ropolitan area. The total of 76 members 
gives Hawall one of the smallest State leg- 
islatures in the country. 


FAMILIAR 
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A significant step forward in judicial ad- 
ministration was taken by the last terri- 
torial legislature this year with the creation 
of an administrative office in the courts, un- 
der the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Ha wall has only 22 governmental units, 
far fewer than any State in the Nation. 
The low number is indicative of à simpli- 
fication and centralization of structure that 
might be the envy of many a State or large 
city faced with complex overlapping of 
government functions and confusing dupli- 
cation of government services. In addition 
to the territory, there are the city and 
county of Honolulu, three neighbor is- 
land counties of Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui, 
and 17 special districts (most of them soll 
conservation districts). A fourth county, 
Kalawao, is coterminous with the Hansen's 
disease settlement at Kalaupapa, Molokal 
and is administered by the territorial board 
of health. Hawail has no cities or towns as 
governmental units, and no school districts. 
The city and county of Honolulu is a single 
unit of government covering the whole 
island of Oahu. This is probably the only 
metropolitan area in the United States 
which is entirely governed by one unit of 
local government. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IS CENTRALIZED 


The high degree of centralization present 
in Hawaii's governmental pattern is quite 
startling to a mainlander familiar with con- 
siderable local autonomy and numerous 
small jurisdictions. For example, a Terri- 
tory-wide system of public schools is oper- 
ated by the department of public instruc- 
tion as a single unified school district, 
although for administrative purposes the 
Territory is divided into five districts re- 
sponsible to the superintendent of public 
instruction. Each county is represented 
among the commissioners of public instruc- 
tion. The construction and maintenance 
of schoolbuildings are the responsibility of 
the counties. 

Members of county police commissions, 
liquor commissions, and three out of four 
county library managing boards are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

Counties are governed by elected boards 
of supervisors headed by a chairman or, in 
the case of the city and county of Honolulu, 
by a mayor. Certain other county officers 
are also elected. The 30th legislature in 
1959 passed, with some amendments, a 
strong mayor charter for the city and county 
of Honolulu, which had been approved by 
voters at a special election in June 1958. 

FINANCE 


Under the Organic Act, Hawaii has a taxing 
power equal to that of any mainiand State. 
A general excise tax, personal and corporate 
income taxes, gasoline, liquor, and tobacco 
taxes are the chief revenue sources at the 
territorial level. A real property tax is col- 
lected by the Territory for each of the sev- 
eral counties. The net assessed valuation 
of real property for the calendar year 1958 
was $1,086 million, and the average property 
tax was $16.22 per $1,000 of assessed value. 

the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1958, territorial receipts (both general and 
special funds) amounted to 151,301,000, 
while disbursements totaled $148,089,000. 
Territorial bonded debt for 1958 was 
$94,357,000. 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION; POLITICAL PARTIES 


As a territory, Hawail has recognized the 
advantage of participating to the fullest ex- 
tent possible in organizations and compacts 
of an interstate character in order to reap 
the benefits of cooperation with the rest of 
the Nation on common problems. For ex- 
ample, Hawail has joined the Interstate Pa- 
role and Probation Compact, the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
the National Conference of Commissioners 
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on Uniform State Laws, and has been active 
in the Governors’ Conference and other na- 
tional gatherings of public officials. 

Both major political parties are active in 
the territory. During the 20 years of Demo- 
cratic national administration, the presi- 
dentially appointed Democratic Governors 
faced Republican-controlled legislatures. 
Since 1955, the Democratic Party has had 
a majority of legislative seats, while the 
Governors have been Republicans. Both 
political parties are seeking new strength 
and effectiveness as they prepare for the first 
State elections and the selection of the first 
Senators and Representative to the US. 
Congress. 

A PARADISE-PLUS 

Hawaii has been dubbed the “Paradise of 
the Pacific,” and the familiar cartoon por- 
trayal of a hula-skirted maiden, backed by 
a little grass shack under waving palm trees, 
comes to mind. True, Hawaii has palm trees 


‘and hula dancers, but the stereotype of the 


cartoons must give way to the realities of 
contemporary Hawalli, Gleaming sands of 
tropical beaches, the sound of rolling surf, 
the richness of flowers and foliage are all 
part of present day Hawali, The average 
temperature in Honolulu is 75 degrees and 
trade winds from the east of northeast pre- 
vail during most of the year. From the 
snowcapped peaks of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea to spectacular Waimea Canyon, 
Hawali is indeed a paradise for visitors and 
residents alike. 

But Hawaii is more than a tropic para- 
dise. It is also Known as the “Crossroads 
of the Pacific” because of ita strategic loca- 
tion on the air and sea lanes between East 
and West. The 50th State is about 10 hours 
by alr from the west coast of the mainland 
United States and will soon be less than 5 
hours’ travel by jet flight. 

As a military bastion for America’s Armed 
Forces, Hawaii boasts such famous military 
heaquarters as Pearl Harbor, Fort Shafter, 
Schofield Barracks, Camp H. M. Smith, Hick- 
am Air Force Base, and Kaneohe Marine 
Alr Station. 


PATTERNS OF THE ECONOMY 


Hawall's civilian population has been 
growing rapidly for several years and was 
estimated at 575,771, in July 1958. The 
population is youthful, with 43 percent be- 
low 20 years of age. Over three-fourths of 
Hawall's people are on the island of Oahu, 
whose population and economy have to some 
extent developed at the expense of the out- 
lying islands. While territorial unemploy- 
ment Is low and territorial income and pop- 
ulation are both rising, there has been de- 
cline in business activity and a commen- 
surate decrease in employment and income 
of islands other than Oahu. Government 
and industry are both concerned with find- 
ing means for developing a balanced econ- 
omy in all parts of Hawaii. 

Diversification of industry and economic 
activity is clearly needed and is to some ex- 
tent being achieved. In large measure 
Hawaii is an agricultural economy, although 
the agriculture is large-scale, highly mech- 
anized and equivalent to major industry, 
Hawaii is also a service oriented area. Fed- 
eral expenditures, primarily by the military, 
rank as the territory's largest single source 
of income, having amounted to $385 million 
in 1957. Other major sources of income are 
the sugar industry ($147 million in 1957), 
pineapple ($112 million), construction ($135 
million) and the tourist trade ($78 million). 
Diversified agricultural crops, livestock prod- 
ucts, coffee and fishing are other important 
segments of the economy. The growth of 
a garment industry, construction of an oll 
refinery and industrial park, a steel rolling 
mill and other fabricating plants are signs 
of healthy variety in an essentially agricul- 
tural community, 
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Extensive bauxite deposits, particularly on 
the island of Kaual, offer prospects for a new 
basic industry. Efforts are being made to 
find a commercial use for the vast lava 
wastes created by volcanic action. 

The gross territorial product reached a new 
high in 1957 of about $1.4 billion. Personal 
income for the same period increased over 
previous years to $1.09 billion, with per 
capita income amounting to $1,821. Fed- 
eral internal revenue collections for 1957 
amounted to $166 million, more than the 
amounts paid by each of 10 other States. 
A favorable balance of payments with the 
mainland United States has been maintained 
since 1952. In 1957, Hawaii earned $856 mil- 
lion outside the territory, or $23 million 
more than it spent that year. 

Hawaii has relatively little land to open 
for homesteading purposes. Much of the 
land is held by a few owners, a pattern of 
ownership which has prevailed since King 
Kamehameha IIT divided his land with the 
nobles and people of Hawaii in 1848, There 
is great pressure for land, especially on the 
island of Oahu, and considerable legislative 
and executive attention has been given to 
the problem of making the most effective use 
of the limited areas available for public 
private development. Efforts to create new 
land on Oahu by filling offshore reef areas. 
acquisition by the territory of land now held 
by the Federal Government, and accelera- 
tion of efforts to make territorial lands 
available to the public are some of the 
approaches being taken to the land problem- 

CULTURE AND EDUCATION 

In the area of culture Hawaii is a well 
rounded community with a fine symphony 
orchestra, a community theater which pre- 
sents hit musicals while the original cast still 
performs on Broadway, an academy of arts 
renowned for its remarkable collections in 
Asiatic art, and the Bishop Museum, which 
is world famous as a research center in the 
history and science of the Pacific area. 

The University of Hawaii, a land-grant in- 
stitution with over 7,000 students currently 
enrolled, corresponds to mainland State uni- 
versities and offers accredited undergraduate 
and graduate programs in the arts 
sciences, engineering, nursing, and educa- 
tion, among other fields. Tropical agricul- 
ture, marine biology and Far East studies are. 
of course, particularly well developed. 

An outstanding feature of life in Hawail, 
commented upon with appreciation by visi- 
tors from the world over, is the harmony 
among the Americans of many races and 
ancestries who make up the population of 
the new State. Equality of opportunity is a 
reality, with business, professions and gov- 
ernment service open to all qualified persons 
regardless of ethnic background. About 87 
percent of the entire population are Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Successful operation of the International 
Cooperation Center under the Governor's 
Office, establishment of an overseas training 
Program and an Asian studies program at 
the University of Hawall are indicative of the 
areas of world understanding to which Ha- 
wail can contribute. In a recent address 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton em- 
Pphasized Hawall's role as a trade and cul- 
tural center for the entire Pacific area, With 
its roots in the East as well as in the West. 
Hawaii can have a significant role as a State 
of the Union, on an equal footing with the 
other 49. 


For its State nickname, Hawaii has chosen 
to be known as the Aloha State,” a phrase 
which sums up, through the use of the 
Hawaiian word so rich in meaning, the warm 
friendship and sincere hospitality which 
characterize the outlook and attitudes of the 
citizens of the 50th State. 
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Joint Declaration Issued by the Govern- 
ments of Ghana, Guinea, and Liberia at 
Sanniquellie, Liberia, on July 19, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OrD, I include the following letter and 
joint declaration: 

GHANA INFORMATION & TRADE CENTER, 

New York, N. V., July 29, 1959. 
Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PowELL: I forward, 
herewith, texts of joint declaration and joint 
Communique issued by the Governments of 
Ghana, Guinea, and Liberia at Sanni- 
Quellie, Liberia on July 19, 1959. 

Very sincerely, 


R. O. MENSAH, 
Press Attaché. 


JOINT DECLARATION ISSUED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF GHANA, GUINEA, AND LIBERIA AT 
SaNNIQUELLIE, LIBERIA, ON JULY 19; 1959 


Resolved to assist, foster, and speed up the 
liberation of African nonindependent 
territories whose peoples are struggling for 
Rational independence and self-determina- 
tion, racial equality, and human dignity, con- 
Scious of the fact that freedom, equality, 
Justice, and dignity are noble objectives of 
all peoples and are essential to the achieve- 
Ment of the legitimate aims and aspirations 
Of the African peoples, determined to bring 
about unity, cooperation, harmony, co- 
herence, and mutual understanding among 
Ourselves, bearing in mind the historical 
erences among the peoples of Africa in 
Various fields, but convinced that joint ac- 
lon is necessary to attain our common pur- 
Pose, the President of the Republic of Li- 
the President of the Republic of 
Guinea, and the Prime Minister of Ghana, 
after a frank exchange of views, have agreed 
©n the necessity for immediate action, and, 
in the light of this, they have reviewed the 
two communiques issued by Ghana and 
Guineas, on the one hand, and the official 
Extraordinary issued by Liberia, on 
the other hand, and have proposed the hold- 
of a special conference in 1960 of all in- 
dependent states of Africa, as well as non- 
dependent states which have fixed dates on 
Which they will achieve independence, to dis- 
cuss and work out a charter which will 
Achieve their ultimate goal of unity between 
dependent African states. 

They have agreed further on a declaration 
or Principles, which will be presented to the 
Special conference of independent African 
States, as well as those nonindependent 
States invited to participate, as the basis for 
the discussions òf the special conference. 

These principles are: 

1. ai name of the organization shall be 

mmunity of Inde 
States ty dependent African 

2. Africans, like all other peoples, have the 
inherent right to Independence and self-de- 

tion and to decide the form of gov- 
ernment under which they wish to live. 
-8. Each state or federation, which is a 
member of the community, shall maintain 
its own national identity and constitutional 
Structure, The community is being formed 
With a view to achieving unity among in- 
dependent African states. It is not designed 
Prejudice the present or future of inter- 
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national policies, relations, or obligations of 
the states involved. 

4. Each member of the community accepts 
the principle that shall not interfere in the 
internal affairs of any other member. 

5. (a) The acts of states or federations, 
which are members of the community, shall 
be determined in relation to the essential ob- 
jectives which are freedom, independence, 
unity, the African personality, as well as the 
interest of the African peoples. 

(b) Each member-state or federation shall, 
in its acts or policies, do nothing contrary 
to the spirit and objectives of the commun- 
ity. 

6. (a) The general policy of the commun- 
ity shall be to build up a free and properous 
African community for the benefit of its 
peoples and the peoples of the world and in 
the interest of international peace and 
security. 

(b) This policy shall be based essentially 
on the maintenance of diplomatic, economic, 
and cultural relations, on the basis of equal- 
ity and reciprocity, with all the states of 
the world which adopt a position compatible 
with African interests and African dignity. 

(c) Its main objective will be to help 
other African territories, subjected to dom- 
ination, with a view of accelerating the 
end of their nonindependent status. 

7. The community shall set up an eco- 
nomic council, a cultural council, and a 
scientific and research council. 

8. Membership in the community shall be 
open to all independent African states and 
federations, and any nonindependent coun- 
try of Africa shall have the right to join 
the community upon its attainment of inde- 
pendence. 

9, The community shall have a flag and an 
anthem to be agreed upon at a later date. 

10. The motto of the community shall be 
“Independence and Unity.” 

W. V. S. Tusman, 
President of the Republic of Liberia. 
SEKOU TOURÉ, 
President oj the Republic of Guinea, 
KWAME NKRUMAH, 
Prime Minister of Ghana. 
JOINT COMMMUNIQUE ISSUED BY THE GOVERN- 

MENTS OF GHANA, GUINEA, AND LIBERIA AT 

SANNIQUELLIE, LIBERIA, on JULY 19, 1959 

We, the President of the Republic of Li- 
beria, the President of the Republic “of 
Guinea, and the Prime Minister of Ghana, 
meeting at Sanniquellie, Republic of Liberia, 
from July 15 to 18, 1959, having reviewed 
the matters of common concern to our re- 
spective States and Africa in general, have 
decided that: ö 

1. Cameroons: We deplore the present 
situation in that territory, and we consider 
that free elections under United Nations su- 
pervision before independence is the most 
effective and democratic means of solving 
the present crisis. We appeal to the con- 
science of the world and the members of the 


United Nations to support our efforts to - 


bring the matter before the next session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

2. Algeria: We reaffirm the terms of the 
resolution adopted at the Conference of In- 
dependent African States held in Accra in 
April 1958, and support the inscription of 
the Algerian question on the agenda of the 
next session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We will consider the rec- 
ognition of the Provisional Government of 
Algeria at the forthcoming Conference of 
Foreign Ministers of the Independent Afri- 
oe to be held in Liberia in August 

3. Racial discrimination: We condemn 
racial discrimination in any form wherever 
it exists, and in the policy of 
apartheid practised in South Africa, and will 
do all in our power to implement the pro- 
visions of the universal declaration of human 
rights. 
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4. South West Africa: We maintain that 
this territory is in fact a trust territory of 
the United Nations, and as such the United 
Nations cannot relinquish its legal and moral 
responsibilities to the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, who are entitled to the same treat- 
ment given to other trust territories. Con- 
sequently, we will request the United Na- 
tions to give further consideration to this 
question, declare the territory not a part of 
South Africa, and fix a date for the inde- 
pendence of the trust territory of South West 
Africa, 

5. Nuclear tests in the Sahara: We depre- 
cate France's insistence on carrying out these 
tests in Africa, and appeal to all African 
peoples, including those in the French com- 


munity, and to all members of the U: 
Nations to realize the destructive effects 


such tests and associate themselves with us 
in our endeavor to dissuade France from 
embarking upon such a devastating course. 
We express our strong disapproval of all nu- 
clear tests, and appeal to the conscience of 
all peoples to condemn the production and 
use of nuclear weapons. We specifically ap- 
peal to those nations which produce such 
weapons to put an end to such tests. 

6. Cooperation and unity of action: Touch- 
ing their mutual relationships, we agree to 
consult together on all international ques- 
tions, and insure unity of action at the 
United Nations: 

7. African culture: Considering African 
culture as one of the essential elements in 
the struggle against colonialism and the as- 
sertion of African dignity and personality, 
we have decided to make the rehabilitation 
and diffusion of African culture an impera- 
tive national duty. 

W. V. S. TUBMAN, 
President of the Republic of Liberia, 
SEKOU TOURÉ, 
President of the Republic of Guinea, 
KWAME & 
Prime Minister of Ghana. 


What’s in a Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30,1959 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, while 
many of us are striving to find a solution 
to the important problem of providing 
health care of our aged, and while most 
of the opponents to my bill, H.R. 4700, are 
also working to solve the problem by 
other means, I regret to say that among 
the opponents of my bill are some whose 
opposition is so vehement that they have 
become abusive. 

My bill, H.R. 4700, would provide insur- 
ance against the cost of hospital, nursing 
home and surgical care under the social 
security system. 

As an example of the blind opposition 
and bitterness of some of the opponents 
to my bill I cite the case of Dr. Herbert 
Berger, president-elect of the New York 
State Society of Internal Medicine. 

Dr. Berger recently was a witness be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
during hearings on the Forand bill, H.R. 
4700. He admitted that he was accept- 
ing fees from the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare but at the same time 
opposed H.R. 4700 which he termed 
“communistic legislation.” 
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Dr. Berger was placed in his proper 
light, I feel, in a weekly news column 
written by Dewey Anderson, executive 
director of the Public Affairs Institute, 
under date of July 17, and under leave 
to extend my remarks I include this 
column. It follows: 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


In the ornate hearing room of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, with the Amer- 
ican eagle of freedom spreading its protec- 
tive wings over all, Herbert Berger, M.D., 
F. A. C P., president-elect of the New York 
State Society of Internal Medicine recent- 
ly took the witness stand. He was testify- 
ing on the Forand bill to provide medical 
and hospital care to the aged sick. And 
he was against the measure. Why? 

Because, the eminent physician said: 
A nation cannot survive half social- 
ized and half free enterprise any more than, 
prior to 1860, our country could endure half 
free and half slave. Certainly if we embrace 
this much socialism then it will follow that 
the ancillary medical professions, pharmacy, 
hospital management, nursing, and dentistry 
will be forced to accept the same ideology, 
which is so foreign to that which has made 
this country great. Does it not seem 
inconsistent that we should be fighting such 
communism in Geneva while introducing 
legislation supporting it in Washington?” 

Then followed a curious inconsistency in 
the doctor's reasoning, for he advocated that 
instead of using the soclat security system 
for handling health ald we should make di- 
rect public assistance payments to the aged. 

“If these people were given a full day’s 
pay for a half day’s work their economic and 
emotional problems would disappear,” he 
declared. 

Decrying social security on the one hand 
as socialistic and even communistic, then 
advocating a program which would put the 
retired back to work at half time and full 
pay, the doctor would let the aged buy pri- 
vately the medical services they needed and 
pay for these services out of only half-earned 
money. The other half would be a contri- 
bution of society, the very socialism which 
he hates. 

One wonders what the doctor says as he 
crosses Brooklyn Bridge, built at public ex- 
pense and used the same way never should 
have been bullt, ought to be run privately 
for profit." Or, as he sends his children to 
public school, “never should have been 
opened, ought to pay privately for this 
service.” 

Bringing another contradiction right 
home, Congressman Foranp elicited the fact 
that Dr. Berger served the New York City 
Department of Welfare as a consultant in a 
city-approved nursing home for 200 patients, 
and the 2,500 patients at the publicly sup- 
ported farm colony. The doctor got his 
payment for these services right out of the 
public till, without ever complaining ex- 
cept as to the size of the fee. “I give serv- 
ice for $5 which I get 6200 for from a pri- 
vate patient,” the doctor told the Congress- 
man, 

Congressman Foranp questioned the wit- 
ness at some length regarding his use of the 
Red-baiting word “Communist” applied to 
this form of social legislation, and the doctor 
stuck by his guns. He just belleves this is 
communism. He thinks the social secu- 
rity program is a long step toward a denial 
of individual freedom, not the means of un- 
derwriting freedom for the great masses of 
our people. 

One wonders whether Dr. Berger, chosen 
spokesman for his profession, is at all rep- 
resentative, Or whether, in attaining such 
u high proficiency in their chosen profession, 
podon have ever been exposed to the social 
tclences, Or whether, in opposing legisla- 
tion to provide medical and hospital care to 
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the aged on philosophical grounds, they have 
ever run across and pondered such a solid 
piece of philosophy as Hobhouse’s remark 
in his “Elements of Social Justice“: 

“The organizer of industry who thinks he 
has ‘made’ himself and his business (or pro- 
fession) has found a whole social system 
ready to his hand in skilled workers, ma- 
chinery, a market, peace and order—a vast 
apparatus and a pervasive atmosphere, the 
joint creation of millions of men and scores 
of generations. Take away the whole social 
factor and we have, not Robinson Crusoe 
with his salvage from the wreck and his 
acquired knowledge, but the naked savage 
living on roots, berries, and vermin.” 

Perhaps the doctor and his colleagues 
would like to ponder still more about their 
philosophic position, taking into account in 
so doing that society has provided them 
with the major costs of their education, 
surrounded them with some $8 billion worth 
of hospitals and operating rooms, a whole 
array of modern paraphernalia without 
which they could not do their highly skilled 
and socially necessary job of tending the’ 
sick, and for which they do not pay a cent 
directly. 

In this modern day, cooperation of equally 
free men and women {fs essential. That it 
is done under laws voted by the peoples’ 
representatives, and administered in the 
public interest, is the guarantee of the lib- 
erty of the individual. Whenever the people 
decide that they want the cooperation made 
possible under the social security laws ex- 
tended to the health and material care of 
the aged who are no longer able to provide 
it themselves, this is in keeping with the 
freedom under law we have tested so amply 
as both good and democratic. Such is the 
judgment of our history. 


Cold War Weapon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
1 Evening Star of July 24, 


CotD War WEAPON 


Although differences have been expressed 
on details, impressively widespread support 
has been shown before the House Ways and 
Means Committee for legislation offering 
tax incentives for investment of American 
capital abroad. 

In principle, at least, three Government 
departments—State, Commerce, and Treas- 
ury—as well as numerous spokesmen of in- 
dustry have indorsed the idea as one that 
would provide an added weapon in the cold 
war political-economic competition with the 
Soviet Union. Implementing legislation, 
containing several proposals by which taxes 
would be eased on oversea earnings of 
American firms, has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative Bocös, Louisiana Democrat, 
While Industry witnesses thus far heard by 
the House committee have been almost uni- 
formly approving, departmental spokesmen 
have suggested qualification on two major 
details. 

One of these, encouraging American firms 
to set up domestic subsidiaries to carry on 
foreign business, would permit deferral of 
taxes on the earnings of these subsidiaries 
until the earnings are sent back to the United 
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States. Government witnesses, most anxi- 
ous that the oversea investment be chan- 
neled to underdeveloped countries, sug- 
gested that the deferral not apply to earn- 
ings in countries already highly developed 
industrially. The Treasury Department also 
recommended that the provision apply only 
to corporations which do not earn more than 
50 percent of their gross income from ex- 
ports. The Treasury likewise recommended 
against granting a reduction of 14 percent- 
age points in the present 52 percent corpora- 
tion income tax to all firms doing business 
abroad—questioning again that such a broad 
provision would be an effective incentive for 
investment in the areas most desired, namely, 
in the under-developed countries. 

Despite these qualifications, however, the 
administration has made it clear from the 
beginning that it favors ‘a greater flow of 
American venture capital abroad and that 
tax incentives provide a feasible method to 
accomplish the purpose. On this basis, pros- 
pects are encouraging that a final formula 
may be worked out within the framework 
of the Boccs bill that will stimulate this type 
of enterprise. 


You Can’t Eat It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial on the Purple Heart decoration, 
which was published in the National 
. the Stars and Stripes, on July 
30, 8 


You Can't Eat Ir 

These are harsh words especially when 
they are applied to the Purple Heart decora- 
tion bestowed by the Government for wounds 
received in battle. 

They were expressed in a letter from a 
discouraged veteran who wears the medal, 
in a letter written recently to a Florida 
newspaper. Here is how the veteran tells 
his story: 

“Perhaps the greatest travesty of Amer- 
ican justice is being perpetuated right un- 
der our noses. I speak of the disabled vet- 
eran, the man who served his country until 
he was returned to civilian life classified 
‘Living Dead.’ 

“From personal experience I have found 
that it is easier to gain employment if you 
haye been paroled from a penal institution 
than it is to ask for work being a disabled 
vet. 

“The vet is shunted from one agency of 
the Government to another. No one seems 
5 5 able to coordinate the facilities avall- 

e. 

“Should you tell the truth about your 
physical limitations? If you do they are 
polite but the position has just been filled. 

„Until such time as people realize that 
disabled vets want no exceptional consid- 
eration, but rather the chance to prove they 
can be useful workers, there will be a grow~ 
ing feeling of discord which will eventually 
break the morale of the disabled and make 
them easy prey to Communist way of think- 
ing. 


“I have found out you can't eat a Presi- 
dential citation, or a Purple Heart.” 

As we have said, these are harsh words 
used as they were by the veteran but, in 
reality, his words are only the expression 
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a discouraged and disillusioned man and 
they speak for many like him who find it im- 
Possible to secure decent employment be- 
cause of a battle-incurred disability. 

It is true that certain firms throughout 
the country have made a serious effort to 
find a way to employ our war disabled but 
in far too many instances the fact remains 
that a good many employers are guided only 
by their selfish instincts and are quick to 
deny aid to worthy and willing jobseekers. 

America for the most part has forgotten 
the service rendered by wearers of the Pur- 
Ple Heart and the sacrifices they made in 
Order to be worthy of that proud decora- 
tion, As we once heard another cynical vet- 
eran say, speaking of a war decoration, “that 
4nd 10 cents will get you a cup of coffee.” 
Gratitude, apparently dies out as soon as 
an armistice is signed. 


Congressmen Have No Right To Peddle 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30,1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
ās a member of the Legislative Oversight 
Committee, I have taken an active part 
in exposing undue influence by the exec- 
utive departments, While I fully realize 
that the regulatory agencies were estab- 

ed as an arm of the Congress, I feel 
that the Members of Congress should not 
intervene in proceedings before these 
Federal agencies. 

One of the outstanding Republican 
newspapers has written a fine editorial 
on this subject, which I felt might be of 
interest to the Members of the House, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to include this editorial which ap- 
Merb in the Decatur Herald on July 27, 
Congressmen Have No RicHT To PEDDLE 

INFLUENCE 

To Illinois’ Senator Evererr McK. DRESEN, 

e public is indebted for his candid re- 
= ks about congressional influence being 

Pplied to executive agencies. 

Senate Republican leader was speak- 
ng On a bill which seeks to bar anyone, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, from making 
j Ormal approaches to quasi-judicial Fed- 

Tal agencies about official matters. 
be Washington, the Senator says, is a big, 
ailing, labyrinthine Government in which 

N Senators and Representatives get lost 
Cert cannot find “where the authority m a 

Sin field rests.” 
he tor Dirxsxn said he will continue to 
cme Constituents find their way around 

cial Government circles “until there is a 
Psi in the law which says it is wrong 

that I will be put in jail for doing it.” 
an that if such a law is passed, “I 
life» have outlived my usefulness in public 


The Senator may be missing the mark. 
Ww bers of Congress will continue to act as 
wi ton agents for their constituents, 
Tren the limit of their time and resources. 
mat Wi n staffs will continue to 
forme abpolntments, procure necessary in- 
Othnation, and even open some doors not 
ines ee open for constituents having legit- 

te business with the Government. 
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But it is not proper for a Member of Con- 
gress to attempt to influence the judgment 
of a Federal administrator on a case pend- 
ing before him, any more than it is proper 
to attempt to influence a Federal judge in 
a case at law. 

Sherman Adams, once powerful assistant 
to the President, was forced out of public 
life by congressional revelations of his inter- 
vention in proceedings before a Federal reg- 
ulatory agency on behalf of a powerful 
friend. It is no more justified when a Con- 
gressman exercises such influence. 

Con: n, too, are sometimes found to 
have a conflict of interest between their pri- 
vate holdings and an area of public concern 
in which they are called upon to legislate. 
This conflict is no more excusable on Capitol 
Hill than in an executive agency. 

A Member of Congress has every right to 
help a constituent find the right door in 
official Washington. But he has no right to 
enter in an attempt to do a favor for a 
friend. Senator Dmxsen should make it 
clear that he believes this, too. 


John Paul Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News, 
a weekly publication with wide circula- 
tion in the 19th Congressional District 
of New York: 

FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM: JOHN PAUL JONES, 
1747-92 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

We salute John Paul Jones, our greatest 

naval hero. We honor our defender of 


democracy, We hail the 212th anniversary of” 


his birth. His name is revered by all Ameri- 
cans. His fame walks the pathway of the 
stars. 

Biography is the key to history. The 
greatest souls of history are those who con- 
quered in the face of adversity; who hitched 
their chariot to the star of hope; who 
snatched immortality from the ruins of 
time. Such a man was John Paul Jones. 

Let us raise the curtain that conceals the 
past. Let us illustrate the lofty patriotism 
that characterizes the Revolutionary era. 
Let us contemplate the life and service of 
John Paul Jones, one of the most glorious 
in the galaxy of American immortals. 

He was an immigrant. He was born John 
Paul at Kirkbean, Scotland, July 6, 1747, and 
died at the age'of 45 in 1792. He settled in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1773, and added Jones 
to his name. He entered the American Navy 
at the outbreak of the American Revolution 
and was commissioned Neutenant on Decem- 
ber 7, 1775. He was promoted to captain in 
1776 and made a successful cruise as com- 
mander of the Ranger in waters around the 
British Isles in 1778. 

His story reads like a fairy tale. His life 
rises to the simplicity of an epic. His deeds 
will never cease to excite men with the splen- 
dor of events and Inspire them with the maj- 
esty of his achievements. 

His supreme courage, with heroic endur- 
ance, with unfaltering faith in God, he be- 
came one of the elect of Americans. He was 
the trusted friend of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin. He was the personification of 
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valor. He was the foremost naval com- 
mander of the Revolution. 

His genius blew the breath of life into 
the drama of an infant republic. His deeds 
were the inspiration of the dawning sea 
power of the new world. His services were 
of the highest moment to the glory of the 
nation. He won his battles not by ships, but 
by his genius. He was the conqueror of the 
conquerors of the sea. He was the Bayard of 
the blue waters. 

On water he was the wizard of the sea. On 
land he was the master of diplomacy. He 
believed in the royalty of man. He believed 
in the sovereignty of the citizen. He be- 
lieved in the matchless greatness of the 
republic. Love of liberty was the master pas- 
sion of his soul, and he longed to have his 
name and fame associated with his adopted 
country—America. 

Whose blood does not run faster, Whose 
blood does not run warmer, When he reads 
the thrilling exploits of John Paul Jones. 
What American has not treasured up in his 
mind Captain Jones’ bloody sea skirmish 
with the British Serapis. “Are you prepared 
to surrender,” shouted the British captain, 
And Captain Jones, commanding the Bon- 
homme Richard in the thickest of combat, 
hatless and begrimed with powder, the very 
incarnation of battle, shouted the historic 
words: “I have not yet begun to fight," 

By the inspiration of his example, he 
forged weaklings into giants. He captured 
his opponents. He snatched victory from 
defeat. He transferred his crew to his prize. 
Just in time to see his own ship Bonhomme 
Richard sink beneath the waves with the 
Stars and Stripes floating from the mast, 

He was the first to hoist our flag upon a 
man-of-war. He was the first to raise our 
flag upon a hostile ship captured in battle. 
He was the first to receive a salute from a 
foreign power, He was the first commander 
in history who ever landed an American force 
upon the European shore. 


Every officer of the Navy should 
feel in every fibre of his being the desire 
to emulate the indomitable determination 
of John Paul Jones who strengthened the 
soul of our people in their great struggle for 
nationality. 

John Paul Jones resided in Paris at the 
time of his death, His remains was brought 
to this country in 1905, and later buried in a 
crypt of the U.S. Naval Academy chapel, 
Annapolis, Md., in 1913. 

But his true sepulcher will ever rest in the 
hearts of the American people. The people 
are his memorial. He is our hero. He will 
live on in immortal youth. He will live for 
all time in our history, 


Indecision on Atomic Powered 
Airplane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I would like to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Atomic Plane Indeci- 
sion,” which appeared in the Atlanta 
Journal on July 26, 1959: 

ATOMIC PLANE INDECISION 


Many Americans will be inclined to side 
with Representative MELVIN Price that there 
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has been too much indecision and delay in 
the administration's approach to problems 
involved in construction of an atomic-pow- 
ered airplane. 

A joint congressional subcommittee headed 
by Representative Price has held 36 hear- 
ings on the subject in the past 13 years— 
and still there is no go-ahead signal from 
the Government. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, and Maj. Gen. Donald J. Keirn, Air 
Force Chief for Nuclear Propulsion, are in 
favor of going ahead with construction of 
the plane. There are reports of the Russians 
going all-out in completion of such a project. 

‘The need is for a firm decision one way or 
another. Considerably more vigor was given 
to plans for the development of nuclear 
submarines; otherwise this country today 
would have no atomle- powered underwater 
craft. 

The Government has wasted enough time 
on the atomic plane project. The situation 
calls for an explanation. 


International Association of Firefighters 
Opposed to Extending OASI Program 
to Firefighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr, LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter which I have 
received from Mr. John C. Kabachus, 
secretary-treasurer of the International 
Association of Firefighters: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or FIREFIGHTERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1959. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN LANE: H.R, 213 origi- 
nally provided for additional time in which 
certain State agreements under section 218 
of the Social Security Act may be modified 
to secure coverage for nonprofessional school 
district employees. It was acted upon by 
the House and subsequently appeared on the 
Senate Calendar. 

The Senate, in its deliberations, has fur- 
ther amended this act seeking to extend 
social security coverage for police and fire in 
the States of Vermont, North Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, and Kansas, and to provide coverage 
for a smali unit of police officers in the State 
of Oklahoma who have erroneously been 
making contributions into the system. 

These amendments in the Senate deprived 
our organization of an opportunity of formal 
hearings with respect to the position of the 
firefighters, May we take this opportunity 
to state the position of the firefighters. 

Our international organization, since the 
very inception of the Federal act dating back 
to 1937 consistently at its biennial conven- 
tions where delegates representing 95,000 
firefighters affiliated with our international 
organization have constantly taken the stand 
that, as an international union, we would 
Oppose extending the OASI program to the 
firefighters. 

The objections raised by the firefighters 
toward the Federal Social Security Act are 
that it is primarily and basically designed as 
a social measure and was never intended to 
serve as a retirement plan. In contrast, we 
find State and local retirement plans de- 
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signed to meet the needs of superannuated 
employees where benefits are based on the 
amount of contributions and geared to the 
amount of salary and length of service. A 
retirement plan is viewed as an arrangement 
between one employer and his employee. 

In the case of the social security program, 
there is little individual equity; the con- 
tributions are not earmarked to buy pro- 
tection for specific employees on whose 
Wages they are based. I am sure you will 
agree that the principles of a retirement plan 
are exactly the contrary. 

We, as firemen, enjoy a very privileged 
position in our communities where retire- 
ment systems exist. It is universally known 
that, through the generosity of our States 
and city fathers, early retirement opportuni- 
ties are provided for any of our firefighters, 
substantial disability benefits as well as pro- 
visions for adequate ordinary disability re- 
tirement allowances, benefit payments to 
our widows and orphans do not fall into the 
category of being subsistence allowances and 
most areas provide for an adequate income 
as the result of the loss of the breadwinner. 
Under the provisions of many of the retire- 
ment organizations that are presently in ex- 
istence, firefighters also enjoy the benefit of 
special consideration being given for the 
hazardous nature of the firefighter job in his 
community by providing for additional 
creditable service in computing his actual 
retirement allowance, 

In the event the existing retirement pro- 
grams in our communities covering the fire- 
fighter indicate a deficiency in the benefits 
in the survivor's awards for employees who 
at an early age expire under conditions that 
cannot be attributed to the fire service, it 
is our feeling that the local retirement plan 
can effectively be amended providing for the 
coverage at less cost of the local taxpayer 
than by the extension of a Federal social se- 
curity program. 

Hoping that this information will indicate 
our position in opposition to the OASI pro- 
gram being extended in the direction of cov- 
ering the firefighters, I am, 

Respectfully, 
JOHN C. Kasacuvs, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Job Development Legislation 
Urgently Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following remarks by Hon. 
David L, Lawrence, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, before the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation, Washington, D.C., 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959: 

As far as Pennsylvania is concerned, Sen- 
ate bill 722, the job development legislation, 
is the most important piece of legislation 
before the Congress. 

Our State suffered severely during the re- 
cent recession, It continues to suffer. Dur- 
ing May, the last month for which complete 
figures are available, unemployment stood 
at 364,000. That is 10.7 percent of all the 
unemployed in the United States; we have 
only 6.35 percent of the Nation's population. 

The reasons for this chronic condition are 
well known to all of us. They bear on the 
shift of textiles to the South; the depletion 
of our forests; the mechanization of our coal 
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mines and coals competition from other 
fuels; the automation process in many indus- 
tries; notably steel; and the dieselization of 
our railroads, 

Needless to say, whether your particular 
district is rated as chronic, or just falls into 
a temporary labor surplus area, there is 4 
direct overall impact to your constituents. 
People of the more prosperous areas are carry- 
ing a disproportionate share of Pennsyl- 
vania's obligations—for roads, for schools, 
for public assistance and for general govern- 
ment. On this basis, one area of the state 
cannot fully prosper while another area is 
economically distressed. 

As you know, the Senate completed action 
on March 23, 1959. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee completed action on 
May 14, Since then S. 722 has languished in 
the Rules Committee. 

It is most urgent to Pennsylvania that 8. 
722 be acted upon promptly and favorably. 

I have heard the argument that S. 722 1s 
an antiunemployment bill; that it Is not 
needed now that the recession is largely 
over. This is based on two misconceptions: 
(1) That chronic long-term unemployment 
in economically distressed areas ends when 
national recessions end; and (2) that S. 722 
is an antirecession bill. Both are incorrect. 

Chronic area unemployment in our State 
and the Nation persists even in the midst of 
national prosperity. The first attached 
chart [mot printed in Reconp] illustrates 
this point. 

As you can see, even in the boom years of 
1952, 1956, and 1959 when national unem- 
ployment got down as low as 2.8 percent 
3.4 percent, and 49 percent, respectively: 
unemployment in our chronic surplus areas 
in Pennsylvania remained at 7.8 percent 
8.9 percent, and 12.6 percent. 

The second chart [not printed in Recor?] 
shows the location of these chronic surplus 
areas in the State, all of which would 
qualify for help under the area redevelop” 
ment bill, according to the committee report. 

The third chart [not printed in Recor] 
shows the severity of unemployment, as 
May and January, in each area currently 
classified as substantial labor surplus. 

The fourth chart [not printed in Recor?! 
shows the location of these areas of su 
stantial labor surpluses. 

As you can see, unemployment even today 
remains as high as 18.2 percent in the 
Uniontown-Connellsville area, due to shut 
ting down of mines and many other Indus 
tries, 

The Uniontown-Connellsville figure 18 8 
dramatic demonstration of Pennsylvanis’s 
need for this legislation, Only seven other 
towns in the Nation exceed the 18.2 percent 
rate—six of these are small towns in West 
Virginia and Kentucky coal fields; the 
seventh is a small Maine town where the 
textile factory moved out. 

Most dramatic of all is the Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton complex, With ® 
14.1 percent unemployment figure, it has the 
highest unemployment rate of the 140 
metropolitan areas in the United States. 

Unemployment stands at 7.6 ent in 
Pittsburgh and 6.4 percent in Philadelphia, 
These statistics, remember are for May, an 
do not reflect the steel strike, 

It is quite clear that long-term unemploy“ 
ment is a boom time phenomenon in some 
ereas of the State, and not just a byproduct 
of national recessions. 

Our State and our communities have done 
a magnificent job through local industri A 
authorities. But the Federal Governme? 
has failed to assume its share of the respon~ 
sibility in chronic area unemployment * 
the United States for far too long. It ™ 
our hope that this will end with the imple 
mentation of S. 722. 

Pennsylvania is the classic illustration Se 
this problem, gentlemen. We ought to hav? 
unanimity, or close to It, from our own delè 
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Kation, If we don't, then other Congress- 
men, with no distressed area problems of 
2 own, might very well question, and 
Spe) one severity of the problem as we 


Statement by Murray A. Sadler, Chair- 
man, South Carolina Highway Users 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


8 Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
rer, the Honorable Murray Sadler, 
resenting the South Carolina High- 
b Y Users Conference, was well received 
the Ways and Means Committee. He 
th e an excellent statement, worthy of 
ea attention: of the Congress and the 
try. His testimony follows: 
pat name is Murray Sadler. I am from 
the wa 8. C., and am here as chairman of 
85 South Carolina Highway Users Confer- 
tone: In appearing before this committee 
kany ay, I am representing the following high- 
ttacgont groups: Association General Con- 
Motor 8: Atlantic Greyhound Corp.: Carolina 
Club; Carolina Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Rie: ation; Columbia Outdoor Advertising, 
Mot. Esso Standard Ou Co., Truck Division; 
cor Transportation Association of South 
sono na; Palmetto State Oil Marketers’ As- 
Son hion; Portland Cement Association; 
8 a Carolina Association County Road Of- 
als; South Carolina Automobile Dealers 
— tion; South Carolina Bakers Council; 
Cece Carolina Dairy Association; South 
Jobber Farm Bureau; South Carolina Oil 
Letter Association; South Carolina Rural 
ber , Cürriers; South Carolina State Cham- 
Grane Commerce; South Carolina State 
Fe: South Carolina State Motor Club; 
Manufacturers Association, 
ry one of these South Carolina organi- 
ons 18 unajterably opposed to any further 
any amount and for any pur- 
one Whatever, in the Federal gasoline tax or 
Federal taxes levied on highway users. 


Just 3 
ralsed 88 ago, in 1956, the Congress 


zati 
i 


Federal gasoline tax to 3 cents a. 


Ball 
eg and authorized the start of this great 


out anarai on a pay-as-you-go basis, with- 


hi nsure the integrity of the plan, the 
tare way trust fund was established and cer- 
New ennai automotive taxes, including the 
2 the AEN on tax, were earmarked to 
was yesterday. Today, the highway 
— no longer on a pay-as-you-go 
another g Motorists are threatened with 
fication Basoline tax increase, whose justi- 
availab time is that not enough money 
le to pay for the program. 
Sure that others today have pointed 
point out, the heavy highway 
y borne by motorists all 
ee acne: In South Carolina, 
© now paying over $150 per 
Taxes, M Vehicle in special automotive 
Oline ang ot, to the point, the Federal gas- 
Other automotive taxes alone are 
than $40 million a year 
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Our motorists haye never objected to pay- 
ing their own way and have always been 
willing to bear a special highway tax load 
for the roads they need and use. No high- 
way-minded person or organization could 
feel otherwise, but how much can they take? 

Forty million dollars a year is a staggering 
special Federal tax load for vehicle 
operators. 

Moreoyer, they are not getting a square 
deal on the money they already pay. We 
have not yet heard it denied that current 
Federal revenue from these taxes far ex- 
ceeds the cost of the road program. 

The South Carolina Highway Users Con- 
ference and its member organizations 
strongly urge that all of this automotive 
tax money be dedicated, as it should rightly 
be, to roads. 

We are of the unequivocal opinion that 
our motorists not only pay more than 
enough for the roads necessary to their 
well-being, but that any added taxes on 
motor fuels would be utterly unjustified. 

I would like also to make one final point, 
We are totally unimpressed by suggestions 
that this tax might be increased on a 
temporary basis. 

Twenty-seven years of experience with the 
Federal gasoline tax have demonstrated to 
us that there is nothing temporary about 
it. 

In our view, no case whatsoever has been 
made for any type of gasoline tax increase. 


John Harris, Houston Chronicle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include what I believe 
to be a thought-provoking article writ- 
ten by one of the newest and youngest 
members of the Texas press corps here 
in Washington. 

The article dealing with the present 
steel strike was written by John Harris, 
Washington correspondent for the Hous- 
ton Chronicle: 

{From the Houston Chronicle, July 26, 1959] 
STRIKESOUND STEEL PLANTS Face RUIN 
(By John Harris) 

WasHINGTON.—Many shutdown steel plants 
may never reopen, Commerce Department 
officials warned Saturday. 

This is because the steel strike, if pro- 
longed, will hand to foreign producers & part 
of the domestic steel market on a platter— 
permanently. 

“If the strike stretches on, American buy- 
ers will wind up trying to get foreign-made 
steel at any price,” a spokesman warned. 

“Buying habits and contacts will be estab- 
lished, causing permanent penetration of 
the home industry,” he said. 

IMPORTS WIRE 


The United States imports huge quantities 
of barbed wire, wire fencing, rods, and rein- 
forcing bars. But foreign mills have long 
sought to increase these, and to establish 
in the U.S. market for other products. 

Many feel the strike will provide their big 
chance. 

An estimated 21 million tons of steel is 
now in inventory in the United States, This 
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is roughly a 90-day supply. But some lines 
may run out faster than this, it was pre- 
dicted, causing a demand for foreign replace- 
ment. 

BIGGEST CENTER 

Last year the Houston-Galveston area was 
the Nation's biggest center for importation 
of foreign steel products. About 334,000 tons 
of imported steel poured into the area, 

Oddly, an initial result of the strike will 
tend to reduce foreign steel imports, how- 
ever, But this will disappear if the strike 
continues beyond a few weeks. 

The reduction is being caused by two 
factors: 

1. Huge amounts of foreign steel have 
been stockpiled in anticipation of the strike. 

2, A resurgence of European economy is 
providing a ready market for steel that 
would otherwise only find a buyer in the 
United States. 

DELIVERY LONGER 

Commerce Department experts said this is 
why delivery time for steel destined for the 
United States is now lengthened, and why 
the price of foreign steel is already edging 
up. (Some foreign steel products are higher 
priced than their U.S, counterpart, as in 
the case of galvanized sheet.) 

Concrete reinforcing bars, formerly $70 
per metric ton f.0,b. Antwerp, Belgium, are 
now $100, and still rising. 

Western European and Japanese steel 
plants, many built with foreign aid dollars, 
are getting into high gear from a period of 
recession, Japanese steelmen, whose pro- 
duction dropped 54 percent last year, are 
known to be encouraged by the steel strike 
here, 

SMALL NATIONS 

Biggest exporters to the United States are 
the postage-stamp size countries of Belgium 
and Luxembourg, Together they account 
for about half of steel imports. 

Japan is next, followed by West Germany, 
France, and Britain. 

Sources of steel in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg are a giant complex of firms tied 
closely in a cartel. They set their own mini- 
mum prices for steel they export; there is 
no competition. 

CARTEL CENTER 


Headquarters of the cartel is in Brussels; 
cartels are legal in most European coun- 
tries. Some of their plants are the moet 
modern in the world, for many were de- 
stroyed in World War II, and were rebuilt 
in the latest style. 

Ownership is mostly private. In Britain 
10 percent of steel industry is owned by the 
Government. 

But combined, steel exports to the United 
States comprised less than 3 percent of the 
steel in the United States during 1958. 

However, in certain products, their con- 
tribution Is significant. 

PERCENTAGE 

More than 50 percent of our barbed wire 
is imported. We import 20 percent of our 
wire fencing, 32 percent of wire nalis, 19 
percent of concrete reinforcing bars, and 17 
percent of our wire rods, 

Foreign producers are hoping to step these 
percentages up considerably. 

Belgium and Luxembourg haye to export 
almost all their steel products; their do- 
mestic economy is too small to absorb them. 
West Germany, Japan, France, and Britain 
are traditionally mations of heavy steel in- 
dustries. 

In 1957 the United States imported 1,500,- 
000 tons of steel. In 1958 this rose to 1,700,- 
000, and in the first 5 months of 1959, 1,500,- 
000 tons were imported, mainly in anticipa- 
tion of the strike. Of this, 171,000 tons 
come into the Houston-Galveston area, 
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Basic Diference: We Trust the People, 
Communist Rulers Do Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 25, 
1959, commenting on the magnificient 
speech on American life and attitudes 
given by Vice President Nixon in Mos- 
cow at the opening of the American 
Exposition there: 

We Trust THE PEOPLE 

Friday, July 24, 1959, will go down in his- 
tory for one of the most curious episodes in 
the annals of diplomacy. On that day, in 
Moscow, before an aghast audience of news- 
papermen, photographers and officials, the 
Premier of the Soviet Union grew so ve- 
hement in his arguments with the Vice 
President of the United States that he wag- 
gled a minatory finger under Mr. Nrxon's 
nose. And in the exchange of warm words, 
the Vice President gave as good as he re- 
ceived, 

Dramatic as this incident of the opening 
of the American Exposition might be, how- 
ever, the true importance of the day lies in 
other directions. For it is doubtful whether 
the effervescent Mr. Khrushchev, who ts fond 
of trading blunt, off-the-cuff remarks and 
finds few foemen worthy of his steel among 
the sycophants and satellités who surround 
him, attached much importance to the mat- 
ter. He may even have found it refreshing. 

What was serious was Mr. Nrxon’s formal 
speech, a very clear and candid explanation 
of what the physical objects on display at 
the exposition stood for in terms of Ameri- 
can life. It was an excellent speech, one to 
make Americans proud both of what inspired 
it and the man who gave it. There was nel- 
ther brag nor bluster, but a plain and factual 
statement of what freedom, a long course of 
industrial development and the drive of a 
people still young in history had been able 
to do to refute the classic criticisms of capi- 
talism, made a century ago. And perhaps 
the heart of it lay in Mr. Nrxon’s assertion: 
“We trust the people.” 

The force of this statement received a blunt 
and unexpected tribute from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Before the Vice President spoke, 
Soviet officials started culling out American 
books from the exposition. And news stories 
telling of this intrusion of censorship were 
themselves censored. And after Mr. Nrxon’s 
speech, the Soviet radio put it on the air— 
without translation. 

Whatever may be done in explanation of 
these acts, or to change the impression they 
created, it is patent that the Soviet Union 
does not trust the people. The speech of 
Norman Cousins is another case in point. 
Premier Khrushchev might throw an arm 
in friendly wise about a worker's shoulders, 
but his government puts its paternal hands 
over that worker's eyes and ears. 

Mr. Khrushchey’s cavalier treatment of his 
distinguished guest is an interesting exam- 
ple of his concept of diplomatic manners. 
But far more fundamental is the Soviet treat- 
ment of Mr. Nrxon’s speech, of American 
books and the American press. Of all the 
gulfs that policy has opened between East 
and West, of all the dangers that Soviet ex- 
pansionism has created, this basic difference 
between the two societies is the most serious. 
The Russian people and the American people 
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both want peace, both would like to be 
friends and to engage in the fruitful ex- 
change of ideas and goods. But in America 
we trust the people. In the Soviet Union, 
their rulers do not, 


Jersey Drum Corps Are Nation’s Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent article from the 
Jersey Journal of July 27, entitied ‘‘Jer- 
sey Drum Corps Are Nation's Best.“ 

I am especially proud because the 
drum corps which are the Nation's best, 
emanate from my district. They are 
St. Vincent’s in Bayonne and St. Pat- 
rick’s in Jersey City. 

Anyone who witnesses a performance 
of these drum corps is in for a most en- 
tertaining experience. 

A special tribute is due to the organ- 
izers and moderators of the respective 
corps: Rev. Edward F. Wojtycha of St. 
Vincent's and Rev. David Gaffney of St. 
Patrick’s. Also, my commendations to 
the fine boys and girls who do such an 
able job of performing. They work 
very hard and have a rigorous training 
schedule year round. 

Perhaps if any of my colleagues are 
interested in viewing a performance on 
August 30 in Roosevelt Stadium in Jer- 
sey City, St. Vincent’s will perform their 
annual dream contest. St. Patrick's bas 
already held their preview of champions 
show on May 31 of this year. 

The article follows: 

Harry, Busy YOUNGSTERS— JERSEY Daum 

Corps Ane Nation's BEST 

Let blare the bugle; let roll the drum; 
here come the champion musical-marching 
corps of New Jersey. 

Rigorous training is a year ‘round must 
for drum and bugle cadets, and this is the 
season it pays off in colorful competitive 
displays. Here in Hudson County are two 
topnotch units, St. Vincent’s in Bayonne and 
St. Patrick's in Jersey City. 

The junior corps perform with about 50 
members under the age of 21, and have all- 
girl color guards. At the heads of the bands 
are drum major, John Salvato, and color 
guard captain Patricia Walsh of St. Vincent's, 
and their St. Patrick's counterparts, Simon 
Coscia and Patricia Reid, all 18. 

The experienced Vinnies have marched to 
the tune of 11 national junior champion- 
ships since 1946, reports the Reverend Edward 
F. Wojtycha, organizer and moderator. 

The Jersey City corps is “still in the grow- 
ing stage.“ says the Reverend David Gaffney 
of St. Patrick's, “but we're moving up quite 
fast.” His evidence is the fourth place (out 
of 15) copped by the cadets in their third 
try at the State title. 

The Bayonne group wears green and white 
uniforms, trimmed with gold, and black 
leather riding boots. The Patties sport black 
and white outfits and cowboy hats. 

Military maneuvers are skilled to precision 
by popular songs and solid marches. Father 
Wojtycha said the crowd pleasers range from 
Sousa to Lerner-Lowe. 


July 30 


Father Gaffney regrets that his audiences 
are sometimes disappointed. “But there's 
just not enough Irish music adaptable to a 
marching drum corps,” he says. 

are high, report the clergymen. 
Outfits cost $2,000, new drums $850, and an 
August trip to Minneapolis for the nationals 
between $3,000-$3,500. 

Much of the high cost of marching is met 
with funds raised at the competitive rallies 
held from May to October, St. Vincent's will 
sponsor the annual dream contest at Roose- 
velt Stadium, Jersey City, August 30, and 
expects up to 25,000 fans. St. Patrick's 
played host to 13,000 at the stadium at their 
preview of champions, May 31. 

Other county-sponsored annuals are the 
Union City Independence Day celebration 
with a crowd of 14,000 and the Bayonne P. 
and Union City PBA affairs in the fall. 

Charles R. Naber of Union City, chief judge 
of the Eastern States Association of Contest 
Judges, explained the scoring of maneuvers. 
which are penalized if lasting more or less 
than the prescribed 8 minutes. 

Two judges rate each performance on ® 
100-point system, This is the breakdown: 
marching and maneuvering (30), bugling 
(25), drumming (25), and general effect 
(20). 

Other Jersey groups with national reputa- 
tions are the Caballeros of Hawthorne, 2 
senior corps that won first place in the 1958 
American Legion nationals; the Golden 
Knights of Blessed Sacrament, Newark, that 
received top trophies in last year's Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars nationals; and 
the Holy Name Cadets of Garfield, wh? 
placed second in 1958 junior nationals. 

Naber, a 25-year judging expert, says corps 
training is an outstanding deterrent to juve- 
nile delinquency, because members are j 
too busy. His colleagues have an old say- 
ing: “The kid who blows a bugle will never 
blow a safe.“ 


Judge James R. Nolen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN, I was inexpressiblY 
shocked to learn of the sudden 
of my friend, the distinguished judge of 
the Ware, Mass., district court, Hon. 
James R. Nolen. 

Judge Nolen was in the prime of his 
very brilliant career. For years he h 
been a successful, outstanding, practic- 
ing lawyer in the State of Massachu- 
setts, New York, Washington, and Eu- 
rope. Indeed, his practice carried him 
to many countries and he was known as 
an expert on international law as W. 
as domestic law. 

His services on the bench were of 
the very highest order. He was recog- 
nized for his great ability, fairness and 
impartiality, and had frequently bee? 
called by the chief justice for a consider- 
able period of time to serve at sessions 
of the great Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts where he won new acclaim for 
his capacity, legal knowledge, and tal- 
ents as a brilliant and fairminded lawyer 
and judge. 

Judge Nolen was former distinguished 
chairman of the Port of Boston Au- 
thority, and in that important work he 
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rendered most valuable services to the 
Port of Boston. He was chairman of 
the Ware Selective Service Board which 
Served five Massachusetts communities 
during World War II. Judge Nolen 
served as adviser to the Foreign Eco- 
nomics Administration in Washington 
during that war and was also a sage 
adviser at the World Monetary Confer- 
ence in 1945. 
Very highly trained and educated, he 
Was a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
University Law School, and held 
7555 honorary degree of doctor of laws 
Tom Mount Mary College in Milwaukee. 
In his early years, he had studied at 
1 e U.S. Military Academy at West Point 
or years until he decided to take up 


Judge Nolen was possessed of an 
amiable, magnetic personality and was 
respected and loved by all who knew 

- He was a man of action and a 
man who loved to move in many circles. 
8 He was a member of the Knights of 
po umbus, the Erie Society, the Char- 
table Irish Society, the Ancient Order 
ree Hibernians, the Red Men, the Amer- 
can Turn-Verein, and the Algonquin 
Club of Boston. 

; I had known Judge Nolen for many 

hoor and entertained highest regard 

5 75 affection for him. Prior to his ele- 

co ion as presiding judge of the Ware 

z urt, he came to Washington quite fre- 

Ae on business and I often met him 
nd always enjoyed his visits. 

He had a sharp, legal mind, was a 
x of a broad variety of interests, a 
lea eful -student of government, and a 

arned judge. A man of rugged char- 

. great ability, strong purpose and 
ating loyalty, he won the respect, 
kreem, and affection of all those who 
3 him and was admired and re- 
ma by the community to which he 
de so many valuable contributions. 
ute was taken by his Maker right at 
t € height of his career, at a time when 
that of us who knew him all believed 
15 he had many more years of prom- 
chase gress, and advancement in his 

8 profession. 2 
numbe leaves behind him a very large 
and a f. of People who mourn his loss 
deeply Gand family to whom he was so 
Mrs. yy devoted. To his beloved wife, 
State Glen, and his distinguished sons, 
Ware Representative James R. Nolen of 
York oe Dr. William Nolen of New 
McG ty; his two daughters, Mrs. Mary 

8 of New Britain, Conn., and 
disti udith Nolen of New York City; his 
Nolen, ed brother, Judge William R. 
fami} of Holyoke; arid the rest of his 

1 — tender my deepest sympathy. 
will bebe and pray that the good Lord 
sorrow OW, upon them in their profound 
Solation ad grlef that measure of con- 
from and reconciliation that comes 
them 8 spiritual faith. I extend 
With th my most sincere condolences 
accept 18 devout prayer that they may 
true Ch eir sorrowful bereavement with 

ristian fortitude. May Judge 


Nole 
home and Peace and rest in his heavenly 
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Resolutions Adopted at Convention of 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30,1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the North Dakota Stockmen's 
Association held their annual conven- 
tion in Bismarck, N.Dak., early in June. 
I have just received a copy of their 
resolutions, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. I 
think that Members of the Senate will 
find the views of the North Dakota 
Stockmen's Association most helpful to 
them. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 30TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NORTH DAKOTA STOCK- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION HELD AT BISMARCK, N. 
DAK., JUNE 8, 9, 10, 1959 

RESOLUTION NO. 1 
Livestock research 

Whereas the potential for livestock produc- 
tion in North Dakota is vastly underdevel- 
oped; and 

Whereas it is a recognized fact that our 
industry spends pennies for research where 
other industries spend dollars; and 

Whereas the future economy of North Da- 
kota is directly dependent on continued ad- 
vancements in the livestock industry: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a vastly 
Rugmented livestock research program in- 
cluding nutrition and veterinary research at 
the North Dakota Experiment Station. 

RESOLUTION NO. 2 
Light or suspended sentences 


Resolved— 

1. It is of primary importance to the people 
of this State that the laws enacted for the 
protection of the stock grower should be en- 
forced where guilt is clear whether by ad- 
mission or by conviction. The only legal 
deterrent to theft is in the hands of the 
courts and this must be effective and not 
result in such light or lacking punishment 
as to make the laws ineffective. 

2. Whereas the suspended sentence is often 
used by the District Court of North Dakota 
with conyicted cattle thieves; and 

3. Whereas a suspended sentence has little 
or no effectiveness unless the person whose 
sentence has been suspended has adequate 
supervision; 

4. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to bring about bet- 
ter understanding and cooperation, the North 
Dakota Stockmen's Association requests that 
the district courts, county authorities, the 
North Dakota Parole Board and all State offi- 
cers work together toward the end that every 
suspended sentence involving punishment for 
livestock theft be carefully supervised and 
revoked upon violation. 

5. And that we recommend imposing heay- 
ier sentences for stealing or illegal killing of 
cattle or other livestock. 

RESOUTION NO, 3 
Beef promotion 

Be it resolved, That the North Dakota 

Stockmen's Association urge the American 
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National Cattleman's Association and its of- 
ficers to fully cooperate with the National 
Beef Council in its current educational, pro- 
motional and research program; and be it 


further 
Resolved, That the National Beef 
Council be by the American Na- 


tional Cattleman’s Association as the proper 
collecting and disbursing agency of all beef 
promotional funds collected for national beef 
promotion and education, 
RESOLUTION NO, 4 
Beef promotion junds 

Whereas we reaffirm our position that the 
beef producers are directly concerned with 
the promotion of beef to bring about an 
increased consumer demand for beef through 
an augmented an enlarged producer pro- 
gram of education, research, merchandising 
and promotion, and 

Whereas the primary obstacle to financing 
an effective beef promotion program is the 
restricting provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act with respect to voluntary 
deductions from proceeds of sale of livestock 
at public markets: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we support proposed ‘legis- 
lation amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act whereby any marketing agency may, 
upon request of a responsible State livestock 
producer organization, make voluntary de- 
ductions not exceeding 10 cents per head 
on cattle, payable to the aforesaid livestock 
producer organization. 

t RESOLUTION NO. 5 
Coordination of beef promotion 

Whereas various organizations through- 
out the State have been very active in beef 
promotion and in the promotion of cattle 
feed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To continue coordination of all 
groups now actively interested in beef pro- 
motion. 

RESOLUTION NO, 6 
Bangs vaccination for recertification 
brucellosis program 

Whereas official vaccination has proven to 
be a practical and effective means for the 
control of brucellosis: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge that official vac- 
cination of bovine beef type females prop- 
erly identified shall be acceptable as an alter- 
nate method for recertification of modified 
accredited areas in the Federal-State cooper- 
ative brucellosis eradication program; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge that bovine beef 
type females which have been officially bru- 
cellosis vaccinated and are properly iden- 
tified, regardless of age may be moved or 
transported interstate. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7 
Experiment station and extension service 
budge 


Whereas the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion and Extension Service are direct con- 
tributors to the welfare of the operating 
farmers and ranchers in the State of North 
Dakota; and $ 

Whereas the increased need for further re- 
search in livestock is a recognized fact; and 

Whereas the ranchers and farmers of North 
Dakota firmly believe that the budgets for 
these two services are not compatible with 
the schools of higher education; and 

Whereas the present budget for agricul- 
tural research in livestock production is not 
in keeping with the technological advances 
vis paeent day agriculture: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association promote and request of 
the legislature that proceedings be initiated 
to the effect that the future appropfiations 
of the experiment station and extension 
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service be completely separated from the col- 
lege budgets of North Dakota. 

RESOLUTION NO. 8 

Feed lot branding 

We recommend that the brand department 
of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion investigate and recommend a uniform 
charge per head for feed lot branding—this 
to be performed at point of purchase where 
facilities are available. 

We recommend that the department clar- 
ify procedure for feed lot branding on cattle 
purchased, We suggest this information be 
publicized through all media available to the 
brand department. 

RESOLUTION NO. 9 
County livestock groups 

We recognize the value of county livestock 
groups to the livestock industry. The North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association desires to 
cooperate with these groups to the fullest 
extent. We invite them to call on the Stock- 
men's Association for any help we can give 
in the way of speakers, program materials, 
or any other assistance they may desire. 

RESOLUTION NO. 10 
North Dakota Water Users’ Association 


Whereas North Dakota is a State that is 
the drainage area providing runoff water that 
is now impounded in dams and reservoirs in 
the State and outside of the State, and more 
dams and reservoirs will be made in the 
future storing water originating in North 
Dakota; and 

Whereas each year more demands are made 
on this water by States in the lower reaches 
ot these streams draining North Dakota 
water; and 

Whereas the future of North Dakota's agri- 
cultural and industrial growth will depend 
progressively heavier on the available supply 
of water, and 

Whereas the North Dakota Water Users“ 
Association is endeavoring to promote use 
of this water in North Dakota and the safe- 
guarding of the legal rights to these waters 
for North Dakota use: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association commend, the North 
Dakota Water Users’ Association on their 
most needed endeavors to preserve the rights 
to North Dakota water for North Dakota 
users and encourage the activities of this 
organization. 

RESOLUTION NO. 11 
Wilderness legislation 

Whereas legislation has been proposed in 
the Congress that would authorize the crea- 
tion of a wilderness system which contains 
no definite limitation of the federally owned 
lands which may be removed from multiple 
use and thus set aside for the enjoyment of 
a fortunate few; and 

Whereas this legislation provides no recog- 
nition of natural resources within their 
borders for commercial and general recrea- 
tional purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the provision and protec- 
tion of needed wilderness areas be left to the 
agencies administering the lands and to the 
citizens of the States where such areas are 
practical. 

RESOLUTION NO. 12 
Waterjowl refuges 


Whereas the U.S, Government, especially 
through its agency, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior, 
is sadly failing in the administration of the 
professed multiuse policy as concerns grazing 
of livestock on game refuges, resulting in 
gross inefficiency of the use of said land, and 

Whereas the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
constantly acquiring and attempting to 
acquire more private lands for refuge pur- 
poses, we, the North Dakota Stockmen’s Asso- 
clation, strongly oppose the further acquisi- 
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tion of any land within North Dakota for 
refuge purposes as it affects private livestock 
operations, and strongly urge that the multi- 
use policy be continued as originally in- 
tended. 

RESOLUTION NO. 13 


Economy in Government 


Whereas the Hoover Commission report 
has pointed out various ways of economizing 
in Government spending that would save 
taxpayers billions of dollars without impair- 
ing Government effectiveness; and 

Whereas Congress has been loath to adopt 
these economy measures, which in no way 
would interfere with necessary spending for 
defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we again urge Congress to 
enact measures as suggested in the Hoover 
Commission report. 


RESOLUTION NO. 14 
Third brakeman 


Whereas the progress of North Dakota and 
this association is in part tied to transporta- 
tion; and 

Whereas this association is vitally inter- 
ested in sound and economic transportation; 
and = 

Whereas North Dakota railroads are ham- 
pered in their operation by an outmoded 
1919 law which requires railroads to use a 
surplus third brakeman on freight trains 
of more than 40 cars on their main lines: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association commend 
the 1959 legislative assembly for their action 
in passage of senate bill 94, which amended 
an obsolete law, and we express the belief 
that the people will sustain and affirm this 
legislative action. 


RESOLUTION NO. 15 
Thank you 

To the city of Bismarck, it various organ- 
izations, business establishments, and the 
many individuals who have contributed so 
generously of both time and effort in making 
this convention a success, we wish to express 
our thanks. The job was well done and we 
have had a wonderful convention. 

Also, to Gov. John Davis, we express our 
appreciation for his generous invitation to 
use the State Capitol for our first day's 
meetings. 

; RESOLUTION NO. 16 
Sympathy 

We wish to express our sincere sorrow at 
this time for the loss of advice, counsel, and 
fellowship of those members who have passed 
on during the year. We extend our deepest 
sympathy to their families, 


Veto of Wheat Bill Should Result in 
Stabilizing Prices and Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune. This editorial 
sheds light on the recently vetoed wheat 
bill, and attests to the political motiva- 
tion of the vote harvesting farm bloc. 
I hope it will be read by my colleagues, as 
well as by wheat farmers and the tax- 
paying, bread-buying public. 
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Vero oF WHEAT BILL SHOULD RESULT IN 
STABILIZING Prices AND INCOME 


President Eisenhower vetoed the wheat 
bill handed to him by a congressional ma- 
jority that knew in advance it would be 
disapproved. Reaction from Democrats con- 
firms what opponents of the bill have been 
saying all along—it was conceived for polit- 
ical gain and not from a sincere effort to 
make things profitable for the farmer, 

The Democrats gleefully said they are con- 
vinced the veto handed them a farm issue 
which will help elect a Democrat to the 
Presidency next year. Four Senators with 
presidential aspirations were on record 45 
favoring the bill the President vetoed. 
Senators LYNDON JOHNSON, STUART SyMING- 
TON, and Husert HumpeHrer voted for it. 
Senator Joun KENNEDY who was absent 
paired his vote in support of the bill. 

The Republican Party leadership will be 
lacking in astuteness if it does not immedi- 
ately begin making it plain to the people that 
indeed an issue has arisen, but not in the 
light the Democrats see it. It is time the 
farmers are given convincing evidence that 
they have been used too long as tools for 
political profit. The wheat bill that Mr. 
Eisenhower vetoed is one of the best 
examples. 

Any farmer worthy of the name should 
realize that there is no basis to the Demo- 
cratic claims that the rejected measure 
would have reduced wheat production and 
cut the cost of farm programs in general to 
benefit the taxpayer. 

The history of past programs calling for 
reduced acreage, as this one did, reveals that 
in no instance has production been reduced 
as a result. Improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, better fertilizers and more mechaniza- 
tion have increased the yield in percentages 
that have outstripped acreage reductions. 
To anyone who challenges that, the statistics 
on wheat in storage, the increasing costs of 
the program, and the payments to the farm- 
ers provide enough answer. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the greatest of the farmers’ organizations, 
which has consistently been opposed to the 
gradual strangling of the farmer’s independ- 
ence through regimentation, but which has 
been just as consistently ignored by the 
farm State politicians, in its latest attack oD 
Government controls, has this to say: 

“Farmers have been hurt by accumulated 
surpluses, overproduction, and inefficient 
marketing practices that have resulted from 
these laws. Government stockpiles of sur- 
plus farm products represent an investment 
of close to $10 billion, The surplus is still 
growing despite everything that is being done 
to reduce it through allotments, quotas, soil 
bank programs, cut-rate sales, and outright 
gifts. The end is not yet in sight.” 

Those are facts which cannot be disputed 
but which somehow manage. to be ignored. 
They are facts in spite of the 30 years that 
Congress has been running the farmer’s busi- 
ness for him without achieving that which 
every farmer would like to see, greater sta- 
bility in prices and incomes. 


Union Oil’s “Poppycock” Advertisement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the prac- 


tice of certain big corporations to buy 
space in national magazines and news- 
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Papers to beat their ideological drums 
is all right as free speech. However, 
When they use their expensive soapbox 
to spread misleading and erroneous pop- 
Pycock, then they should be answered— 
if not in a full-page advertisement, then 
elsewhere. 

Below are the text of such an advertise- 
Ment and a copy of my answer, along 
With the press release we issued to help 

answer catch up, to some extent any- 
fay, with the advertisement which ap- 
beared very widely. 
€ only other consideration, Mr. 
Speaker, is whether such an advertise- 
Ment is properly deductible as a legiti- 
fae business expense. That is a ques- 
on I have addressed to the Internal 
enue Service. 

Under unanimous consent previously 

I am including hereafter my 

8 release, the text of the Union Oil 
O. advertisement from the July 13, 1959, 
© magazine, and my letter to the com- 
Dany’s board chairman, Reese H. Taylor: 

A national advertisement of a major oil 
Company alleging that wage hikes and taxes 
threaten the jobs of its employees has drawn 

Tequested response from Representative 

©. Porter, Democrat, Oregon. 
or an open letter to the board chairman 
the Union Ou Co. of California Thursday 
in termed the advertisement misleading 
many respects and “unfair poppycock.” 


The m Congressman cited facts and 
figures to disprove the assertions Chairman 
Reese H. Taylor was credited with making 


AA full page appearing in Life magazine 
y 13, 1959. . 
T dern. in turn, invited comments from 
aylor. He told Taylor “Businessmen be- 
in in politics but they need facts and 
telligence in this area as well as in busi- 
2 I know it (the advertisement) utterly 
alls to do credit to the great ability you 
Must have demonstrated to qualify for your 
Present yery responsible position.” 
The ad suggested: 
fous at our Nation is being flooded with 
reign imports to the detriment of the 
Gmerican economy. Porter pointed out that 
nn Merchandise exports exceed merchandise 
Ports by $3 billion or more (1958 figures). 
5 That the United States is faced with 
ti Be hikes not based on increased produc- 
ty and that other countries do not have 
mats, icap. Porter said available infor- 
on showed 1958 total manufacturing 
Production up 32 percent over 1948 while 
© number of man-hours of work in manu- 
g was 10.3 percent lower. This in- 
dicates that output per man-hour was 47.2 
t over the figure in 1948,” he said. 
ge During the period, according to the Joint 
1069. 0 Committee report of February 9, 
aver, P&yrolis went up 41.6 percent and real 
cen hourly earnings were up 31.5 per- 
Portex wrote Chairman Taylor that 
ly earnings in manufacturing in Can- 
— West Germany, Great Britain, and 
ce increased a higher percentage rate 
—— in the U.S.A. from 1952-58.) 
macs That the United States, unlike other 
the tries, faces growing taxes, PORTER said 
ok reverse is true. He said Federal tax rates 
been Porate and individual incomes “have 
R remarkably stable since World War II.“ 
port quoted the U.S. News & World Re- 
of April 3, 1959, which said U.S, taxes 
among the lowest of all major nations. 
exec man Porter told the oll company 
eH Utive he didn't like high taxes either. 
a lot d he felt, though, there were things 
decuri Worse, such as jeopardizing national 
ty by cutting back essential defense 
*xPenditures, increasing the Federal deficit 
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to spur inflation or cutting expenditures for 
schools, highways, and hospitals to the 
detriment of national future health and 
welfare, 


[Text of full page advertisement in Life 
magazine, July 13, 1959] 
How WAGE HIKES AND TAXES THREATEN YOUR 
JoB 
(By Charlie Perkins) 

“Walk into nearly any store with the idea 
of buying something. 

“You'll see products from abroad right 
alongside our American-made ones. Nails, 
woolen and cotton fabrics, dinnerware, sew- 
ing machines, cameras, bicycles, cars, and 
watches are some of them. And practically 
in every case, the imports cost less. 

“Foreign manufacturers compete sharply 
now with our own industries. And they do 
so without two handicaps every American 
business faces today. 

“1, Wage hikes not based on increased 
productivity. These result in continually 
rising prices for U.S, consumers and ever- 
mounting production costs for our manu- 
facturers. 

“2. Growing taxes. Each year taxes take 
more of industry’s dollars. This, too, is 
reflected in higher prices to the consumer, 

“It makes you wonder. If we price our- 
selves out of world markets, what’s next? 
If we don't stay competitive, isn't that the 
same as pricing you and me and all of us 
right out of our jobs?” 

Charlie Perkins, manager of our purchas- 
ing department, points up some cogent facts. 

In 5 years U.S. imports climbed 77 per- 
cent while our exports rose only 27 percent. 
In 1958 our exports were $1 billion below 
1957. 

Unearned wage increases and ever-mount- 
ing taxes could reduce us to second rate 
status among nations—with a real unem- 
ployment problem here at home. 

Your comments invited. Write: Chairman 
of the Board, Union Oll Co, Union Oil 
Center, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
`: UNION Or COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the 
Amazing Purple Motor Oil, 
JuLy 30, 1959. 
Mr. Reese H, TAYLOR, 
Chairman, Union Oil Co. of California, 
Los Angeles, Cali}. 

Drak Mr. TAYLOR: In the July 13 issue of 
Life, the Union Oll Co. of California, of which 
you are the distinguished chairman, inserted 
a full-page advertisement which appeared 
also in many other magazines and which in- 
cluded an invitation for comments to be 
directed to you. Iam pleased to accept this 
invitation. 

Your advertisement is entitled, “Charlie 
Perkins, how wage hikes and taxes threaten 
your job." Charlie Perkins, as you note in 
the advertisément, is the manager of the 
purchasing department of your company. 

Your advertisement is in many respects 
misleading and unfair poppycock. It sug- 
gests: (1) That our Nation is being flooded 
with foreign imports to the detriment of the 
American economy; (2) that the United 
States is faced with wage hikes not based on 
increased productivity and that other coun- 
tries do not have this handicap; and (3) that 
the United States, unlike other countries, 
“is faced with growing taxes.” 

Each of these contentions is spurious, 
Let’s look at the record. 

Certainly we find a lot of items manu- 
factured in other countries in our stores, 
But let me ask you a few simple questions, 
Mr. Taylor, Don’t you believe that a lot 
of our manufacturers are mighty eager. to 
sell some of their output in other countries? 
Does it disturb you when American-made 
sewing machines, typewriters, and farm 
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machinery are sold abroad? How do you 
think foreign countries are going to pay for 
these goods if they can't sell their wares in 
this country? 

Did you forget, if you ever knew, Mr. Tay- 
lor, that in no year since 1936 have our im- 
ports been as great as our exports and in 
recent years the excess of exports over im- 
ports has been most substantial. 

Your Mr. Perkins is correct in his state- 
ment that merchandise were lower in 
1958 than in 1957; in fact they were lower 
by $3.1 billion. But, in spite of this fact, 
1958 merchandise exports were still $3.4 bil- 
lion more than merchandise imports. (In 
1957 merchandise exports were $6 billion 
greater than merchandise imports.) 

I am sure that you must Nr. 
Taylor, as well as I do that the available 
data on productivity for industry as a whole 
is not very satisfactory. This is an area 
on which much more accurate information 
is needed. What information there is, how- 
ever, does not point to any general conclu- 
sion that wage increases have been out- 
stripping the productivity of American 
labor, 

For example, based on statistics released 
by the Joint Economic Committee on Feb- 
ruary 9 of this year, It can be seen that in 
1958 total manufacturing production was 32 
percent greater than in 1948, while the 
number of man-hours of work in manufac- 
turing was actually 10.3 percent lower. This 
indicates that output per man-hour was 47.2 
percent greater in 1958 than in 1948, At the 
same time payrolls were 41.6 percent greater, 
and real average hourly earnings were 31.5 
percent higher. Thus, while hourly earnings 
have more than kept pace with increases in 
the cost of living, real hourly earnings have 
increased only about two-thirds as much as 
output per man-hour. The broad generali- 
gations of your advertisement hardly seem 
justified. 

In fact, Mr. Taylor, you as a leader of in- 
dustry should be proud of the high wages 
which prevail in this country. In no other 
respect does the economic superiority of the 
United States over the standard 
in the rest of the world stand out more 
clearly than in the high wages paid here. 

Where else does the average factory worker 
have the automobiles, the electric appli- 
ances, the comfortable homes, the leisure, 
and the luxuries that are commonpalce 
here? 

Who, if I may ask, paid for most of the 
24.6 million barrels of gasoline your company 
marketed last year? 

Where would your company be if the 
average American worker had to content 
himself with wages prevailing in Britain, 
France or Germany? 

Where do you think the $125,000 salary 
you earned in 1956 and again in 1957 (as 
reported in Business Week for May 24, 1958) 
came from, if not primarily from the mar- 
kets created by the earnings of the Ameri- 
can workingman? 

Somehow you think wage hikes are a 
handicap that foreign manufacturers don't 
have to contend with. There must be mil- 
lions of foreign manufacturers who just 
wish that this were true. Let’s look at the 
facts. From 1952 to 1958 average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing in the United 
States increased 27.5 percent; in Canada 
they increased 28.2 percent; in West Ger- 
many 36.5 percent; in Great Britain 43.9 
percent; and in France 52.5 percent. 

You also appear to be under a similar mis- 
apprehension with regard to the American's 
tax burden. You speak of “growing taxes” 
in the United States as a second handicap 
to American business that forelgn manu- 
facturers do without. 

The facts are practically the reverse. 

The Federal tax rates on corporate and 
individual incomes have been remarkably 
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stable since the end of World War H. In 
fact corporate tax rates have been cut back 
since 1953 with the expiration of the excess 
profits tax, Canada is increasing its corpo- 
rate and Income taxes this year. In France, 
tax increases amounting to $626 million were 
approved at the end of 1958. The Dutch 
have recently raised taxes. Of the major 
industrial nations of Western Europe, only 
the British have had a significant tax cut, 
and that was from a tax level that had been 
retained from the high rates of World War 
II. 
As a recent article in the U.S. News & 
World Report (April 13, 1959) points out, 
high as U.S. taxes are getting, they remain 
among the lowest of all major nations. 
Many have higher income taxes than the 
United States and most have higher sales 
taxes. A table in this article shows the total 
taxes, National, State, or provincial, and local 
as a percent of gross national product for 
11 major countries in the world. 

Only three, Canada, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
and Denmark rank lower than the United 
States, based on 1958 data (Canada’s data is 
for 1957). Compared to the U.S. taxes of 
25.2 percent of gross national product, West 
Germany has taxes of 32.5 percent of gross 
national product, Netherlands, 32.4 percent; 
Austria 31.3 percent; France, 31.1 percent; 
Norway, 29.2 percent; Great Britain, 29.2 per- 
cent; and Italy, 28 percent. 

Certainly I don’t like high taxes any more 
than you do. In fact, I suspect that com- 
paring our two annual incomes, the burden 
of taxes weighs more heavily on me and my 
family than on you and yours. But there 
are a lot of things that to my mind would be 
far worse than the high taxes I am paying. 
It would be a lot worse to jeopardize the 
security of our country by cutting back on 
essential defense expenditures. It would be 
a lot worse to increase our deficit in a time 
of general prosperity and thereby add fuel 
to the danger of inflation. It would be a 
lot worse to forego the needed expenditures 
for schools, highways, and hospitals on 
which the future health and welfare of our 
Nation depend. 

I don't know, Mr. Taylor, how much of 
your business depends on the defense activi- 
ties of our Nation, but I suspect it is a con- 
siderable portion. You speak of the danger 
to Charlie Perkins’ job from wage hikes and 
taxes. I say to you that Charlie Perkins’ 
job, and much more than Charlle Perkins’ 
job, is endangered if we as a nation put our 
primary emphasis on holding down taxes and 
wages. It is the initiative, the vigor, and 
the know-how of millions of Charlie Per- 
kinses throughout this Nation that have 
made it possible for them to get and to 
justify the high wages which prevail in 
America today and of which we should ali be 
proud. It is the willingness of the Charlie 
Perkinses to pay taxes and to support the 
Nation's needs in times of peace and of war 
that has made our Nation strong. Let none 
of us in our search for greater sales and 
higher profits for our companies forget these 
facts. 

Businessmen belong in politics, but they 
need facts and intelligence in this area as 
well as in business. I doubt that such ad- 
vertisements as the one under discussion 
deserve tax deduction as a business expense. 
I know it utterly falls to do credit to the 
great ability you must have demonstrated 
to qualify for your present very responsible 
position. 

I, in turn, invite your comments, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTFR, 
Member of Congress. 
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Library of Congress Analysis of the 
Amendments of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor Bill to the 
Kennedy-Ervin Bill (S. 1555) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will, I am sure, find helpful the 
following analysis of the amendments 
made by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor to the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-management reform bill, S. 1555. 

The amendments to which the anlysis 
refers are to be found in H.R. 8342, the 
bill reported by the committee and intro- 
duced by Mr. ELLIOTT, of 

The analysis follows: 

House COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
AMENDMENTS TO KENNEDY-ERVIN BILL (S. 
1555) 

(By Sar A. Levitan, Specialist in Labor Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Development, July 
22, 1959) 

The House Committee on Education and 
Labor adopted 102 amendments to the Sen- 
ate-approved bill. Only part of the 
changes are of a substantive nature. These 
deal with penalties provided for violation 
of the bill, powers of the Secretary of Labor 
in connection with enforcement, reporting 
requirements by employers and small unions, 
and amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, in- 
cluding provisions dealing with secondary 
boycotts in the construction industry, filing 
of non-Communist affidavits, NLRB juris- 
diction, economic strikers, definition of su- 
pervisors,“ and ban on hot cargo. 

MEMBERS’ RIGHTS (TITLE I) 

Both the Senate and House Committee on 
Education and Labor versions of the bill 
guarantee members’ rights vis-a-vis their 
unions. These rights include: Freedom of 
speech and assembly; protection against 
arbitrary dues, initiation fees and assess- 
ments; rights to sue a union or Its officers 
for alleged violation of rights; and safe- 
guards against improper disciplinary action. 
However, the Senate version makes violation 
of those rights punishable by 2 years’ im- 
prisonment and $10,000 fine (sec. 607). The 
House committee bill relies upon internal 
union remedies for 6 months, If remedy is 
not secured within the 6 months, the ag- 
grieved member may bring a civil action 
suit in a district court to prevent and re- 
strain the violation of the members’ rights. 
No penalty is provided under the House bill 
for the violation of the rights guaranteed 
to members, : 

Freedom of speech and assembly (section 

101(a) (2)) 

The Senate bill makes these rights subject 
to the union’s “established and reasonable 
rules.” The House committee bill elimi- 
nates this limitation. 

Dues, initiation fees and assessments 
(section 101(a)(3)) 

The Senate bill provides that dues and 
initiation fees may be changed only by (1) 
a majority secret vote at a general meeting; 
(2) majority vote in a referendum; or (3) 
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in case of a national union by a majority 
vote at a convention, 

The House committee retains the above 
two methods as far as local unions are con- 
cerned. But in case of a labor organization 
other than a local union or a federation 
unions, the following means for raising dues 
or initiation fees is provided: 

(1) majority vote of delegates at a con- 
vention; 

(2) majority vote in referendum; 

(3) majority vote of the union's executive 
committee, if authorized by the constitution 
and bylaws. This method of raising dues 
remains in effect until the next convention 
of the union. 


Safeguards against improper disciplinary 
action (section 101 (a) (5) 

The Senate bill provides that a union 
member may not be suspended, fined or ex- 
pelled unless the member has been sel 
with specific written charges and given an 
opportunity to defend himself at a hearing: 
The House committee bill requires only 4 
fair hearing on written charges in accord- 
ance with the union constitution, 

REPORTING (TITLE I) 


Verification of reports by members 
(sec. 201(c)) 

The Senate approved bill requires that 
to make available to members copies of re- 
ports which they file under the bill and to 
permit members to examine the records kept 
to verify the reports. The bill also directs 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe forms and 
conditions under which unions would be re- 
quired to disclose financial records to mem- 
bers. The House Committee on Education 
and Labor also requires union officials to 
make available to members reports 
under Title II. This requirement is enforce- 
able through court actions, which may also 
award the union member(s) attorney fees 
and other costs involved in filing action 
against the union. 

Exemptions from reporting (sec. 201(d)) 

The Senate bill authorized the Secretary 
of Labor to exempt local unions with less 
than 200 members or gross receipts of 1es5 
than $20,000 a year from filing annual finan- 
cial reports. The House Committee version 
exempts such unions from filing reports, but 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to with- 
draw the exemption after determining that 
the members of a union have been dented 
information about their local’s finances. 


Reports on transactions with employers 
(sec. 202(a)) 

The Senate approved bill requires that 
union employees whose compensation and al- 
lowances are in excess of $5,000 annually mus 
report business and financial transitions with 
employees bargaining with the employers- 
The House bill makes the reports manda 
of all union officers regardless of their com- 
pensation. 


Employer reports (sec, 203) 

The Senate bill requires employers to re- 
port to the Secretary of Labor expenditures 
made in connection with persuading em- 
ployees to organize or bargain collectivel¥: 
The House version limits employer reports to 
expenditures involving interference or coer 
cion in connection with union activities. 

Publication of reports (sec, 204(a) 
Senate; 205(a) House bill) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to publish any information and data 
submitted by unions or employers under 
title II. The Secretary Is also authorized to 
publish reports and studies based upon the 
eee The House bill strikes out this author- 

tion. 
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Recordkeeping (sec. 205 Senate; and 206 in 
House bill) 


The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to prescribe the information which 
Unions and employers must keep in order to 
verify the financial reports filed under the 
Provisions of the bill. The House version 
requires that the needed information be kept 
by those who filed the informatoin for 5 years. 
It does not grant the Secretary of Labor any 
authority in the matter. 

Secretary of Labor powers to investigate 

violations (sec. 206(c)) 

Both versions of the bill require the Secre- 
tary to investigate violations of the bill. The 
Senate bill also authorizes the Secretary to 
report his findings to interested parties. The 
House Committee bill does not contain this 
authorization, It also denies the Secretary 
Power to investigate alleged violations of 
members’ rights under title I. 

Loans by unions (sec. 207(a), Senate; 503(a) 
House) 

The Senate bill limits union loans to 
members or officers to a total of $1,500; the 
House version raises the limit to $2,500. 
Paying fines or litigation costs (sec. 207 (b) 

Senate; 503(b) House) 

The Senate bill prohibits unions or com- 
Panies to pay in advance fires or litigation 
Costs of a person indicated for the violation 
ot any provisions of the bill, though upon 
acquittal the expenses incurred by the official 
in his defense may be reimbursed by the 
union. The House version prohibits the 
Payments of fines of a convicted person but 
not the payment of defense costs. 
Criminal provisions (sec. 208 (a) and (b). 

Senate; sec. 207 (a) and (b), House) 

The Senate bill makes the violation of 
regulations issued by the Secretary of Labor 
with reference to title II or failure to comply 
With the provisions of the title punishable 
by 1-year imprisonment or a fine of $10,000, 
the same punishment as for willful violation 
Of the provision of the title. The House 
version provides for punishment of willful 
Violation only. 

Commissioner of Labor Reports (sec, 210) 

The Senate version establishes the position 
of Commissioner of Labor and authorized 
the Secretary to employ a staff to administer 
the provisions of the bill, The House com- 
mittee bill makes no provision for these 
Positions. 

Non-Communist affidavits (sec. 212) 

The Senate version requires union officers 
and employers filing petitions or complaints 
oe NLRB to file non-Communist affiday- 
ts; the House committee bill repeals this 
requirement, 

TRUSTEESHIP (TITLE II) 
Duration of trusteeships (sec. 304(c)) 
The Senate bill limits trusteeships to 12 
ths unless clear and convincing reasons 
exist for its continuance. The House com- 
mee extends the initial time limitation 

Pon trusteeships to 18 months. 

Suits to restrain violation of trusteeships 
(see. 306(a) Senate; 304(a) House) 

oe me Senate bill grants only the Secretary 

eed Labor to enter suits in Federal district 

8 to restrain violation of the trustee 

Orislons. The House committee grant the 
Same right to union members. 

ELECTIONS (TITLE IV) 
Membership lists (sec. 401(b)) 
Gane Senate bill requires unions to distrib- 

Campaign literature of a bona fide can- 
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didate for union office—at the candidate's 
expense—and also guarantees candidates 
equal access to membership lists. The House 
Education and Labor Committee guarantees 
bona fide candidates the right to inspect 
and copy membership lists, when union secu- 
rity provisions are part of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Removal of officer guilty of misconduct (sec. 

401(9)) 


The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to promulgate rules and regulations 
governing the removal of a union officer gullty 
of serious misconduct. Union members may 
remove the officer by secret ballot under the 
Secretary's regulations. The House com- 
mittee bill grants the power to district 
courts, upon a member's petition, to order 
a recall election. 


Election of officers (sec. 402) 


Under the Senate bill a union member 
alleging irregularities in elections can take 
his complaint to the Secretary of Labor 
after exhausting remedies available under 
the union constitution. The Secretary is 
empowered, under the Senate bill to secure 
an injunction and to supervise a new elec- 
tion. The House version authorizes the 
members, after exhausting remedies under 
union procedures, to secure an injunction in 
a Federal court. The Secretary of Labor Is 
authorized to supervise a new election, if 
ordered by the court. 


Persons barred from holding union office 
(sec. 405(a) Senate; 504(a) House) 

Persons convicted of committing specified 
crimes including violation of titles II or III 
of the bill are barred by the Senate bill from 
holding union office (except clerical or cus- 
todial jobs) for a period of 5 years after 
serving any part of a prison term. The House 
version would extend the prohibition to labor 
relations consultants or employer associa- 
tions dealing with labor organizations. How- 
ever, this prohibition is not applicable in 
cases where citizenship rights haye been re- 
stored or when a U.S. Board of Parole deter- 
mines that the person's holding office would 
not be contrary to the purposes of the bill. 
The House version applies the 5-year pro- 
hibition of holding office to former members 
of the Communist Party. 


CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES (TITLE V) 


This title in the Senate bill—dropped in 
the House version—is an exhortation to 
unions and employer associations to adopt 
codes of ethical practices which would safe- 
guard the rights of members. 


MISCELLANEOUS (TITLE VI) 


Punshment for interference with rights / 
members (sec. 607) 


The Senate approved bill provides the pun- 
ishment of 2 years’ imprisonment or a 
fine of $10,000 for interfering with the rights 
of union members guaranteed by the bill. 
This provision is deleted in the House com- 
mittee bill. 


Fiduciary responsiblity (sec. 610, Senate; 501 
House) 

The Senate bill makes union officers re- 
sponsible in a fiduciary capacity for union 
money or other property in their trust. The 
House version adds that officers may expend 
union funds in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the union constitution and reso- 
lutions of the unions-governing bodies. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENT (TITLE vn) 
NLRB jurisdiction and administration (sec, 
701) 


The Senate bill authorizes State agencies 
to exercise jurisdiction in labor relations 
cases when the NLRB has refused to act. 
The State agencies are required to apply 
Federal law in handling these cases. The 
House committee bill requires the NLRB to 
assert jurisdiction on all labor-management 
disputes affecting interstate commerce re- 
ferred to the Board. 

In addition the House committee adds the 
following amendments relating to the NLRB 
not found in the Senate bill: 

1. Increases NLRB membership from 5 to 
7 (Section 701(c)). 

2. Delegates’ determination of representa- 
tion disputes to regional offices, but reserves 
the NLRB the authority to review the re- 
gional decisions (Section 701(d)(1)). 

3. Delegates many of the Board functions 
to the General Counsel (Section 701(d) (2)). 
Construction industry—secondary boycott 

(see. 702(c)) 

The House committee adds an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act which declares that 
it is not an unfair labor practice to boycott 
a “secondary employer who is engaged as a 
joint venturer, price contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, or cocontractor, together with the pri- 
mary employer in a labor dispute, in a con- 
struction project * »" 

Economic strikers (sec. 703) 


The Senate bill permits economic strikers 
to vote in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the NLRB. The House bill 
strikes out the Taft-Hartley provisions deny- 
ing economic strikers the right to vote. 

Definition of supervisor (sec. 704) 

The Senate bill provides that service as- 
sistants in the communications industry do 
not qualify as supervisors under the Taft- 
Hartley definition of the term. The House 
committee eliminates this provision. 


Hot cargo agreement (sec. 707, Senate; 705 
House) 

Both the Senate and House committee 
bills ban hot cargo agreements. But the 
House version adds that this provision does 
not deny an employee the right to refuse 
to cross a picket line when the employer 
is engaged in a primary dispute nor is a 
collective bargaining contract to be invali- 
dated because it “provides that such refusal 
shall not be cause for the discharge of such 
employee,” 


The Farm Mess—End It, Say the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, very 
many of our citizens are anxious to rid 
the country of the farm mess. In order 
to express this feeling on to my col- 
leagues I have from time to time placed 
in this Recorp extracts of letters received 
from various parts of the country ap- 
proving a plan I have suggested which 
involves cutting off the subsidy programs 
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and disposing of stored surpluses. The 
following are new and additional extracts 
approving such a course of action: 

“I wish to join the many others who have 
come forward to congratulate you on your 
stand on the farm mess. It’s refreshing to 
see forthrightness in Washington and I sin- 
cerely believe yours is the right answer.” 


“I am extremely anxious to see the Federal 
budget balanced and some of the national 
debt paid off. With this in mind I whole- 
heartedly approve of your plan to stop all 
farm subsidies.” 


“I should like to say you are 100 percent 
right to end the farm mess,” 

“I am also very happy about your sensible 
farm policy. It seems so unjust to have so 
much food in storage when there is near 
starvation in so many parts of the world.” 


“Stop spending money to teach farmers 
how to grow more per acre, then paying them 
to grow less.” 


“While I would not want to cheat a real 
honest-to-goodness farmer out of anything 
he is entitled to, I am hoping that something 
will be done about farm subsidies, and the 
huge subsidies paid to farm corporations. 
Hope you and your fellow Representatives 
can work out a solution to the farm mess.” 


“We wish to especially endorse your views 
on the subject of the farm mess.” 

“The staggering debt which has already 
been compiled due to subsidization of agri- 
culture is overwhelming. Instead of correct- 
ing a bad situation it seems to me we are 
adding to it each year by continuing this 
unfair support of the farmers. In many 
cases this support is being given to large 
agricultural organizations and landowners 
who are in no need whatsoever of this drain 
on the national dollar.” 


“I think your program to end the farm 
mess is a wonderful idea, I certainly hope 
it gets through.” 


I believe the farm subsidy program must 
be drastically reduced soon.” 


“I'm glad to hear the plan is to stop all 
farm subsidies now. I was outraged when it 
started. Was born in Berks County, Pa., on 
farm my grandfather got in 1820 or there- 
abouts, so know s little of farm life. A 
subsidy of this kind is most unjust to tax- 
payers and other consumers.” 


“I certainly think you are right on this 
farm plan. Sure hope there are others in 
Washington that will someday wake up to the 
Lacta of life.” 


“I would like to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate you on your efforts and hard work 
you are doing in Congress, especially on the 
farm subsidy plan, You say that this sub- 
sidy will cost another $5.4 billion this year. 
As you probably know, that is approximately 
2% times as much as the budget was in 1929 
($2.2 billion.) If this giveaway plan can be 
stopped, it will go a long way toward slowing 
up Inflation.” 

“Stopping all farm subsidies now sounds 
like such good sense—that seems the only 
logical way.” 
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“Thanks for trying a realistic approach to 
the farm subsidy mess. Please keep trying 
to bring us back to a free U.S. Government. 
It will be a hard fight but I hope you will 
find good support and win in time.“ 


Continuation of Lamb Grading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mrs, SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the Department of Agri- 
culture decided last week that, for the 
time being at least, the Department will 
continue its voluntary program for the 
grading of lamb and mutton carcasses. 
The decision was announced July 23, 
and I am at this point in the Recorp in- 
cluding the official statement from the 
Department announcing the decision. 

On Wednesday, July 22, I placed in 
the Recorp at pages A6356-7 some ma- 
terial of mine pointing out why the 
lamb-grading program should not be 
terminated and urging the women’s 
page editors of the Nation, as well as 
the TV-radio commentators on home- 
maker subjects, to alert the Nation's 
consumers to the intention of the De- 
partment to abandon the lamb-grading 
program. While the immediate danger 
of such an abandonment of the program 
has now passed, the announcement from 
the Department of Agriculture makes it 
clear that powerful producer interests 
are anxious to see the program dras- 
tically changed and that unless their 
objections can be compromised the De- 
partment may still decide to abandon 
the lamb-grading program. 

PROGRAM STILL IN DANGER 


Under the circumstances, I think it 
is most important that more consum- 
ers learn about this issue and make their 
voices heard on it. It is not very en- 
couraging to learn that less than 1,000 
communications came to the Secretary 
of Agriculture on this issue during the 
2 months following the Department’s 
original announcement that it intended 
to abandon the lamb-grading program. 
Included in the 1,000 or fewer commu- 
nications were all of those from pro- 
ducers and feeders, farm organizations, 
meatpackers and other trade groups 
directly affected economically, as well as 
those from consumers. Obviously, there 
could not have been very many con- 
sumer letters in the group. 

Equally obviously, the consumers have 
not seen much in the newspapers or 
heard much over the air as to this prob- 
lem, or I am sure more of them would 
have voiced their views. It is just as 
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important now as it was prior to July 
23 for them to advise the Secretary of 
Agriculture of their opinions on the 
necessity for assuring adequate grading 
standards to protect the consumers. 
The Department of Agriculture press 
release on the issue of revising or dis- 
continuing grading standards for lamb 
and mutton carcasses is as follows: 


USDA To CONTINUE FEDERAL GRADING OF 
Lams Carcasses—To REVISE GRADE STAND- 
ARDS 


WASHINGTON, July 23, 1959.—Secretary Of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today an- 
nounced that Federal grading of lamb and 
mutton carcasses will be continued, and that 
the Department will proceed promptly to 
consider revised grade standards for lamb 
and mutton to eliminate any deficiencies in 
the present standards. “If improved grade 
standards for lamb and mutton are not de- 
veloped to meet more adequately the needs 
of the industry the Department will giv® 
further consideration to suspension of Fed- 
eral grading of lamb and mutton carcasses, 
the Secretary said. 

The Department has had under consider- 
ation the request of some groups that Fed- 
eral grading of lamb and mutton be sus- 
pended. Since May 25, the Department has 
been receiving the views of interested indi- 
viduals and groups on this question. The 
decision to continue the Federal grading 
service to lamb and mutton was made after 
& careful analysis of these views. 

Secretary Benson expressed appreciation 
for the broad response which enabled the 
decision to be made. He said that many 
of the comments and views received indi- 
cated the need for a revision of the criteria 
in the present grade standards. One of the 
principal contentions was that the present 
standards place too great a premium on 
Overfat lamb. 

The Secretary invites the livestock and 
meat industry and other interested parties 
to submit to the Department by September 
1, 1959, proposals for improving the grade 
standards for lamb and mutton carcasses. 
The Department would make public by Oc~ 
tober 1, 1959, recommendations for 
in the expectation that the revised standards 
would be announced by December 1, 1959. 

The Secretary emphasized that the Fed- 
eral grading of lamb and mutton carcasses 
has no relation to Federal meat inspection 
required by law for all meat moving in 
interstate commerce. Meat inspection is to 
assure wholesomeness of the product while 
grading relates to the quality of the meat. 
Also, the question before the Department 
was not in any way concerned with Federal 
grading of beef which comprises the major 
share of Federal meat grading. 

The Federal meat grading service is a com- 
pletely voluntary service of the Department, 
performed only upon request, and paid for 
by those receiving the service. 

Notice that the Department was consid- 
ering suspension of this yoluntary service 
on lamb and mutton, and the invitation for 
interested parties to comment on the pro- 
posal brought a large volume of responses. 
Almost 1,000 communications were received. 
Comments and views were received from 
lamb producers and feeders, farm and other 
organizations, State and local government 
officials and agencies, land-grant colleges and 
other university representatives, consumers. 
meatpackers, livestock and meat-marketing 
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agencies, and institutional purchasers, The 
Preponderance of the views received was for 
continuance of the Federal grading of lamb 
and mutton. 


Poison in Your Water—No, 148 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the San 
Diego (Calif.) Tribune of June 1, 1959, 


entitled “Sewerage Woes Grow in 
County.” 
[From the San Diego, Calif., Tribune, June 1, 


1959] 
Sewace Wors Grow IN COUNTY 
(By Mike O'Connor) 

Mention the word “sewer” in San Diego 
County's ted areas and the 

ces are you'll get an argument, 

Like smog and water, sewage is a problem 
Many southern Californians have grumbled 
about one time or another. 

A county official once described the sewer- 
age facilities at Rancho Santa Fe, an exclu- 
Sive residential area, as an “outhouse.” 

Few will disagree that the sanitation argu- 
Ment boils down to one point: How to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for the thousands of 
bersons who move to southern California 
each year. 

Here is what has happened in unincorpo- 
Tated San Diego and what may lick the 
Sanitation problems of the future. 

Sewage in unincorporated areas is handled 

14 sanitation districts. They are locally 
Created and operated by the county public 
Works department. 

COUNCIL CONTROLS DISTRICT 

The districts, at Alpine, Cardiff, Julian, 
Lakeside, Lemon Grove, Poway, Ramona, 
8 o Santa Fe, Rolando, Solana Beach, 

Pring Valley, and Vista, are controlled by 
the county board of supervisors. 
1 Palm City district committee consists 
Rigas Mayor and one councilman of Impe- 

Beach and the mayor of San Diego. The 
Di Ysidro district is controlled by the San 

€g0 City Council. 
tus udgeted appropriations for all districts in 

è 1959-60 year totaled more than $642,000. 

Most of the districts have had the same 
Erowing pains, 

They floated bond issues to build filtration 
on ts and lay sewer lines. Then, explosive 

th dential growth taxed facilities and raised 
© problem of expansion, 

5 VISTA PROBLEM BARED 

fan Vincenz, county public works direc- 
tor, tells this story: 1 š 
Sige years ago the Vista Sanitation Dis- 

found its sewage treatment facilities 
saring capacity. An addition was built In- 
ven tng the capacity five times. Now, this 

15 the addition is approaching capacity.” 
ean is not gn Isolated case. Rancho 
mn & Fe, which Vincenz describes as the 

Psi Overloaded sanitation district in the 
Vien ty, last week asked the board of super- 
rs to prepare a bond report, 
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This report could lead to another bond 
issue to bulld a second filtration plant. 

The rate of growth indicates the north 
county area is the sanitation sorespot. 

It has been estimated that a 9-commu- 
nity area of northern San Diego County will 
swell from a population of 29,000 to 365,000 
in 40 years. 

UNIT URGES STUDY 

In 1957, these communities joined to form 
the San Dieguito Area Sewerage Planning 
Group. The communities stretch from Del 
Mar to a point south of Oceanside and in- 
land to Poway and San Marcos. 

The group seeks a long-range county mas- 
ter plan for sewerage control. 


Americanism in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


0 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including an editorial pub- 
lished in the July 17, 1959, issue of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News entitled 
“Americanism in Danger.” This article 
was written by the Honorable Tom Q. 
Ellis, clerk of the Mississippi State Su- 
preme Court, who recently completed a 
3-year term as general grand high 
priest of general grand chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, a worldwide organization 
and the largest Masonic group in the 
world, under one jurisdiction. 

Also included with Mr. Ellis’ article 
is an editor’s note prepared by Mr. James 
M. Ward, editor of the Jackson, (Miss.) 
Daily News setting out Mr. Ellis“ Masonic 
background and accomplishments. 

The article, “Americanism in Danger” 
is an excellent dissertation on a subject 
of deep concern to all of us. This ar- 
ticle, including the aforementioned edi- 
tor’s note follows: 

AMERICANISM IN DANGER 
(By Tom Q. Ellis) 

(Epvtror’s Norz.—Mr. Ellis is a past grand 
master of Mississippi F. & AM.; is a past 
grand presiding officer of every other 
York Rite statewide body in Mississippi; 
past grand patron, Order Eastern Star in 
Mississippi; a Scottish Rite K. C. CH.: and 
in 1957 finished a 3-year term as general 
grand high priest of General Grand Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons—a worldwide organ- 
ization and the largest Masonic organiza- 
tion in the world, under one head. It has 
been stated many times that he has been 
accorded more Masonic honors than has any 
other man in the entire written history of 
Freemasonry. 

By invitation he has spoken before fra- 
ternal, civic, school and other organized 
groups in practically every State in the 
Union and is said to be known personally 
by more people than any other living man. 
He humbly states that betause of these 
things he feels a responsibility in “speak- 
ing up“ in what he considers a serious crisis, 
for whatever of good his influence may 
mean. The above article was approved and 
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sent out by the governing body of the 
Shrine (Imperial Council) to its 166 Shrine 
Temples, representing approximately 900,000 
Shriners in North America. By this means 
he hopes it will “seep down“ to the 5 mii- 
lion Masons in America, and there are al- 
ready convincing instances that it Is doing 
just that. * Medina Shrine Temple in 
Chicago, the third largest Temple in Amer- 
lea, with about 23,000 Shriners, publishes a 
monthly magazine that goes out to all its 
members. This article was featured in their 
recent July issue. A Shrine Temple In Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has made a recording of 
the article for broadcasting purposes. He 
states that Freemasonry, being a human or- 
ganization, there is a small percentage who 
will take issue with him and perhaps at- 
tempt “reprisals” in some form, but he is 
doing his duty as he sees It, let the chips 
fall where they may.“) 

Pure and undefiled Americanism for which 
our forebears fought, bled, and died is today 
under serious and dangerous attack; not only 
from without but tragically and dangerously 
from within. It results from long range, 
boastful plans formulated by communism 
more than 30 years ago. Swept along with 
its ever-rising tide are multitudes of other- 
wise good Americans who under the misno- 
mer of tolerance or liberalism are aiding and 
abetting this godless, hellborn objective. 

The Scottish Rite, the York Rite, and the 
Shrine are of common parentage, viz: the 
Blue Lodge, whence come their philosophy, 
their humanitarian ministry, their faculty 
for leadership and their inspiration. Friendly 
rivalry is healthful and much to be desired. 
But misguided, overly enthusiastic brethren 


‘sometimes render hurtful disservice to the 


entire Masonic structure by overstepping the 
bounds of friendly rivalry and by overlook- 
ing the human imperfections of their favor- 
ite Masonic body, while holding up to ridi- 
cule and sarcasm, the imperfections of an- 
other segment. United we stand because 
united we must stand in order to defeat the 
dangerous enemy who has gained such a 
foothold in our very midst. 

The time is here for real Masons to avold 
any semblance of hiding behind the cloak of 
refusing to engage in controversial matters. 

Saving our America is not a controversial 
matter among real Masons and other good 
Americans. 

It is time for us to stand up and be 
counted. A political court (and that is being 
kind to them) is freeing rapists, murderers, 
and Communists with a regularity. 
At the last count they have freed some 59 
known Communists who were jailed for plot- 
ting the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence, They have nullified sub- 
versive contro] laws of 41 States and they 
have nullified State laws and bar association 
regulations as to Communists. They have 
told State and city governments that a 
teacher In our schools, or a prospective 
teacher cannot be questioned as to his or her 
associations with the Communist Party. 

We Masons make no public boasts, but 
unquestionable records distlose that the 
Boston Tea Party had its inception in a lodge 
room in Boston. We know thet George 
Washington was master of his lodge when 
sworn in as our first President; that the oath 
was administered by Chancellor Livingston 
who at the time was grand master of New 
York, and the Bible used was taken from a 
masonic altar. We know that Benjamin 
Franklin, Paul Revere, and other leaders of 
their day were past grand masters. We also 
know that other leading Masons of that day 
were dominant figures in framing and sign- 
ing our Declaration of Independence, and 
writing our great Constitution which Glad- 
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stone said was the greatest instrument ever 
struck by human hands. But that great 
document is being emasculated by psycho- 
logical and sociological judicial decrees pur- 
porting to be the law of the land. 

Yes, the time is here for all good Masons, 
Scottish Rite, York Rite, and Shriners to join 
hands and hearts with all other good Amer- 
icans (and there are plenty other good 
Americans) and stand up and be counted in 
saying that brand of Americanism which is 
our most priceless heritage. Mighty is truth 
and it shall prevail. 

The truth for which united we must stand 
will prevail throughout all eternity. The 
pyramids of Egypt will sink beneath the 
sands of the desert; all the great master- 
pieces of human genius that adorn the art 
galleries of the world will fade beneath the 
still lapse of time; structures of steel and 
stone that kiss the skies in lofty grandeur 
will be leveled in the dust. But the eternal 
truths and principles for which all good 
Masons and all other good Americans must 
stand will be shedding forth their glorious 
light when stars and sun are sunk in night. 


Bob Considine Praises Nixon 
Conduct in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr .Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following broadcast from 
Moscow on July 26 by Bob Considine, giv- 
ing a ringside report of the outstanding 
poise, skill, and effectiveness with which 
Vice President Nixon has conducted 
himself and our country’s interests in 
his dealings with the Soviet dictator. 
The latter apparently thought he could 
browbeat the Vice President as he bullies 
his own unfortunate peole. Nixon, like 
Americans as a whole, did not seek a 
fight, but he did not run away from one 
or weaken under threats. The dangers 
of war started by Khrushchev in his ig- 
norance of American character has been 
lessened by the poised and dignified but 
frank and firm way Mr. Nixon stood up 
to him. 

The broadcast follows: 

On THE LINE Wrrn Bos CONSIDINE 

Announcer: “Now, here is Bob Considine 
in Moscow." 3 

ConsmpIınE: “Hello, everybody. There are 
more Americans. rattling around Moscow 
these warm days than ever before in the 
city’s 800 years of life. There are busloads 
from Akron, Ohio, smaller groups from Cali- 
fornia and Jersey, and a big jet planeload 
of newspaper, radio, and TV people from 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, San Francisco, and what 
haye you at the American exhibition in 
Sokolniki Park, where the tsars once 
hunted with falcons. By the way, the 
American flag flies next to the scarlet ham- 
mer-and-sickle, and a Russian band the 
other day played The Star Spangled Ban- 
5 the assurance of the U.S. Marine 

and. 
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There's another American here in town, 
a fellow named Dick Nixon, the Vice Presi- 
dent to the United States. I’m going to do 
my level best, ladies and gentlemen, to keep 
this from sounding like a campaign speech 
in his behalf. I happen to be a Democrat, 
but whatever your political affiliation or how 
you may have felt about Nox in the past, 
you would have been damned proud of him 
if you had seen him in action here the past 
few days. 

“President Eisenhower had defined the 
scope of Nrxon’s duties and missions in his 
Wednesday news conference. The President 
said, It's really an exchange of visits between 
Mr. Kozlov and Mr. Nrxon. It’s a good-will 
gesture and we wanted to have a prominent 
American to officiate at the opening of our 
exhibit over there.’ 

“Well, it’s turned out to be a lot more 
than that, and will continue to be as Nixon 
goes to Leningrad tomorrow and thence to 
several Siberian industrial cities before fly- 
ing into Warsaw. The unexpected has been 
happening a lot more than the expected, as 
in the case of the decision to visit Poland. 
It is the manner in which Nixon has met and 
dealt with these incidents and emergencies 
which has won him a warm spot in the 
hearts of the people around him, Including 
the aforementioned Americans in Moscow, 

“The big hurdle he had to overcome, of 
course, was the unusual turn his first meet- 
ing with Premier Khrushchey took, Nixon 
had been assured in Washington that the 
ony serious or semiserious discussion he 
would have with Russia's No. 1 man, 
would be at Khrushehev's home, today, Sun- 
day. Such earlier meetings as there might 
be would be largely ceremonial affairs—oh, 
an exchange of handshakes, let’s say, propos- 
als of toasts, cutting of the ribbon at the 
fairgrounds, and so forth. But nobody 
told Khrushchev about these polite rules, 
and even if he had been told, he was under no 
obligation, certainly, to abide by them. 

“They were calculated plans, drawn up by 
well-meaning, excessively polite and not very 
realistic career men in our State Department 
in Washington. They would apply almost 
anywhere else on earth and merit the coop- 
eration of almost any other statesman, But 
Nixon found himself in realistic Russia and 
faced by the foremost master of the blunt 
approach now operating on the international 
stage, Comrade Nikita Khrushchey, 

“Khrushchev was sore at the Americans, 
notably at the Senate and the President, for 
proclaiming this past week a week of prayer 
for the captive nations. It is his often an- 
grily repeated contention that there are no 
captive nations under the Red flag. Nixon 
represented or symbolized the American view 
on this, and thus caught the brunt of 
Khrushchev's assertions and accusations. 
What was supposed to be little more than 
a tete-a-tete Immediately erupted into Nix- 
on’s toughest day since the time he was 
called upon to explain his campaign expenses 
over a nationwide TV network—or the time 
when Harold Stassen seemed to be making 
headway in his efforts to replace him on 
the GOP ticket with Christian Herter. 

“I happened to be standing close to Nom 
and Khrushchev at the beginning of what 
turned out to be hours of public horn-lock- 
ing. The men had just alighted from their 
big Russian limousines outside the entrance 
to the lovely fairgrounds. And now they 
stood together while others came up to be 
introduced—Nrxon, in his lean Madison Aye- 
nue Oxford gray; Khrushchev in & light 
suit with an enameled dove of peace and his 
two orders of Lenin on his chest, a light 
piped sunhat cocked on his bald head. 

“Anastas Mikoyan, Russia's trade wizard, 
joined the group and was introduced to 
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Nixon. Nmon took him by the arm and 
said to Khrushchev, ‘In my country, Mr. 
Khrushchev, we have a lot of respect for 
Armenians like Mr. Mikoyan here. We re- 
gard them as shrewd traders,” And Khru- 
shchey immediately snorted, Then you've 
lost your ability to trade. Mikoyan couldn't 
make a single deal while he was in your 
country.“ Nixon grinned and sald, Oh, oh. 
I guess I shouldn’t have gotten into that. 

“But that beginning was mild compared 
to what followed. The two men went im- 
mediately from the entrance gate to the 
RCA color TV exhibition, the purpose of 
which visit was to show Khbrushchey our 
newly developed video tape which is rapidly 
replacing film or kinescope on delayed TV 
shows. 

“Well, it turned out to be much more 
than a simple electronic demonstration. 
Khrushchey naturally assumed he was on 
the air, and this, he figured, was no time 
to waste with lukewarm words of greeting 
and similar nonsense. He plunged right into 
Nixon, brusquely brushed aside the Vice 
President's polite contentions and joking 
denials. He took complete charge of the 
scene, alternating laughs, grunts, vigorous 
gestures, and fist-pounding statements. 

“This was no sick man, as he has been 
mistakenly painted in recent weeks, This 
was a vital, dynamic, positive world leader 
who'd stolen the show from a man who was 
at first puzzled, then in a mood to placate 
and dismiss, and finally as full of fire as 
Khrushchev himself. It was a superb come- 
back on Nixon's part. 

“The two exponents of separate ideologies 
then had another 50-minute session while 
in the course of inspecting the model Amer- 
ican home that is part of the exhibition. 
The talk and the arguments, and in some 
cases, agreement, covered a vast range of 
matter—the Berlin situation, German Peace 
Treaty, war and peace, threats, ultimatums, 
washing machines and rockets, Geneva Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, relative 
strength of the two powers, American bases 
on foreign soil, dictatorship and women, 

“Sometimes there were honest misunder- 
standings of the interpreters. At one point 
Nixon tried to explain that the American 
housewife has become emancipated more or 
less because of the number of labor-saving 
devices in her kitchen. Khrushchev glumly 
commented that Russian men don’t think 
of their women in terms of closets and other 
kitchen gimmicks. 

“The major misunderstanding, of course. 
was over the meaning of a statement by 
Nixon that no country, however strong, 
could inflict its will or strength on another 
power in such a way as to be issuing a tacit 
ultimatum. It sounded very much like & 
threat to Khrushchev, and he hotly retorted 
that his country had the means, better 
means, indeed, to answer any such threats. 
The debate got a little out of hand at that 
poin 


t. 

“Late in the afternoon, Nixon delivered the 
best speech of his life, I think, at the official 
opening of the exhibition. Halfway through 
it, Khrushchev started to interrupt again. 
555 turned to him and sald, ‘I have the 

‘oor,’ 

The band played our national anthem 
beautifully, “Americans who are inclined to 
fidget and look at their watches through the 
playing of "The Star Spangled Banner’ back 
home, and who regard all manifestations of 
patriotism as pure corn; should have been 
in Moscow Friday. They would have experi- 
enced, as did those of us who were lucky 
enough to be present, the exhilarating sensa- 
tion of being flercely proud of our heritage. 
a flag and an embattled countryman named 
RicHarp Nixon, k 
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“I don’t quite see what's left for the two 
men to talk about today when Khrushchev 
has Nrxon as his guest, The salient differ- 
ences of opinion and policy have been gone 
Over time and again. They were restated in 
another way yesterday at a luncheon given 
to Nixon by V. V. Matskevich, the Soviet 
Minister of Agriculture. Matskevich criti- 
cized the action of the U.S. Senate and the 
President in passing and OK'ing the ‘prayers 
for captive nations’ resolution, but said, 
‘These small clouds will not prevent our peo- 
Ple from marching to peace and freedom.’ 

“Nixon replied, We have differences from 
time to time, which are critical. We dis- 
agree, of course, with your comments on the 
Captive nations resolution. But it does in- 
deed seem that something always happens 
when we begin one of these good will affairs. 
When your Deputy Premier, Kozlov, was in 
California talking peace, Mr. Khrushchey, at 
the same time made a speech in Poland 
which was not kind to the United States. 
When Mr. Khrushchev calls us imperialists 
and colonlalists our reaction is adverse, but 
We respect his right to say it.“ 

“As you probably know by now, Nixon's 
going to visit Warsaw while on this trip. 
He had hoped to be able to fiy out of Siberia 
and onward to Alaska and then back to 
W. n, completing a circum navigation. 
But the Russlans could not see their way 
Clear to let him go out that way. He immedi- 
ately entered into negotiations with the 
Poles apparently, and now they have con- 
sented to receive him for the last 2 days 
of his long trip. 

“It's been a great trip for the tireless Nixon 
and his equally indefatigable wife. Now that 
the Muscovites have seen them in their 
newspapers, heard them on the radio and 
Watched them on television, the couple is 
instantly recognized. They are a friendly 
twosome, the Nixons, and the people respond 
Warmly to their smiles and to their waves. 
They have conducted themselves impeccably. 

“Well, that’s about it, friends. I'll see you 
next week, same time, same station and with 
the same good old sponsor, and I'U be talking 
to you also from Russia on that occasion.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
&s to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies; when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
A ation of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 

ublic Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
A Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
O have changed their residences will please 
= information thereof to the Government 
inting Omce, that their addresses may be 
Correctly given in the Recorp. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shail provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrcorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to Insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clook 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
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will be submitted the following day, whenever 


possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrconn. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
Gelivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
us a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGEESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. he Official Report- 
ers of each House shall ind!cate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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